Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
Emmitsburg, Md, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


- OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, the great 
= State of Maryland recently had the 
— asure of observing the 200th anni- 
i TSary of one of its friendliest and most 
tio communities, the town affec- 
aoe described in its local news- 

per as “picturesque, historical, and 
og Emmitsburg.” Ever since 1757, 
bene Samuel Emmit bought the 2,250 
peat land on which the town now 

the area has grown and pros- 
Pi in faithful accord with the most 
ana ous traditions of its mother State 
Vai our entire Nation. Consequently, it 
ti pate roe Pleasure for me to par- 
a the opening ceremonies of 
and 1 urg’s bicentennial celebration, 
Th sateen that our fine Governor, 
NARA R. McKeldin, also felt highly 
liver on when he was privileged to de- 
Geer 3 on the climactic evening 
tes the 8 days of festivities were 
might to a close. As is his custom, the 
cee delivered an exceptionally 
reat at Speech, and I ask unani- 
A consent that it be printed in the 
aiz of the Recor. 
was mre, being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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Jesty, the Queen of Emmitsburg, 
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this bicentennial celebration, 
inspiration to give the 
Of Valley Echoes, for to 
ttuned to the voices of 
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and the South, to the East and the West, 
people sometimes failed to recognize it for 
what it was. 

Hardly any strong voice raised in America 
has not echoed in this valley. It heard the 
Indian war-whoop long before the white 
man came, It heard the crack of the flint- 
lock rifles of the fur traders and after them 
the axes of the pioneers. Scouting parties 
from the neighborhood of Fort Duquesne 
spoke here the accents of France, and in 
later years the creaking wegon wheels of 
migrants mingled with German and Irish 
and Scottish voices as the flood of popula- 
tion poured through Pennsylvania and on 
to the South, 

Afterward, when an enemy army held 
Philadelphia, and Congress fled to Lancaster 
and York, Emmitsburg was on the edge of 
the hurricane, and again in the last act of 
that drama, when the North had been re- 
covered and Cornwallis at last was penned 
with his back to the sea, Emmitsburg was 
in almost the same relative position. 

Eighty years later, during the last great 
tragedy attending the bullding of the Na- 
tion, in those days, as G. K. Chesterton 
wrote: 


“When Lee, the last of the heroes, came 

With the men of the South and a flag like 
flame, s 

And called the land by its lovely name 

In the unforgotten song.” 


This valley echoed to the thunder of battle 
at Antietam and Gettysburg. An echoing 
valley, indeed, and dull must he be of soul 
who could pass by unhearing and uncaring. 

All this you have summed up with poetic 
insight in the pageant presented today. It 
is a fine work, a work worthy of a people 
who know that to preserve the memory of the 
great days of the past is the best way to 
invigorate the present and to assure the 
coming of great days in the future. It is 
the kind of work that preserves and enriches 


- civilization. 


For that reason I suggest to you another 
significance that this occasion has. Echo, 
according to the storytellers of ancient 
Greece, was once a maiden who incurréd 
the wrath of Juno by talking too much; sọ 
Juno decreed that thenceforth she could use 
her voice only to repeat what was told her, 
and to this day Echo only gives back what 
she has heard. 

Thus far, in considering the valley echoes 
we have paid attention only to the voices 
of the past, But I submit that Echo can 


move both ways; and I believe that an at- 


tentive ear will enable us to hear, or at least 
guess at, some echoes of the future. For 
remember, what we hear is only a repetition 
of what we have given out in the first place— 

in tone and resonance, no doubt, 
but basically the same. 

What sort of echoes will this valley hear 
in the years that are to come? It is a solemn 
thought because the answer depends upon 
what we utter now. 

No wise man can doubt that this Nation 
at present is engaged in a gigantic struggle 
for survival. It is not a military struggle, 
although it may come to that. It is a strug- 
gle for the minds and hearts of men, an 
effort to convince men who have never en- 
jJoyed it that liberty is more precious than 
anything else in life, more precious, indeed, 
than life itself. 

This is very difficult indeed. In some ways 
it ls the hardest struggle in which the Ameri- 
can people have ever engaged. But the difi- 
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culty of the war measures the greatness of 
the victory. If the American people can 
win the major portion of mankind to an 
appreciation of freedom, we shall have done 
a far greater thing than we did when we 
defeated Germany and Japan; for this is a 
battle in the realm of the mind and the 
spirit, and “he that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” 

In a struggle for the minds, rather than 
the bodies of men the weapons are not fire 
and steel, but ideas, In this combat we are 
using every weapon avallable—propaganda, 
military aid, economic ald, everything else 
we can think of—but the best of all weapons 
in such a struggle is the power of example. 
All the talk in the world is not half as effec- 
tive as one demonstration of liberty in action. 

This brings the business straight home te 
every community in America. I referred to 
Emmitsburg as being on the edge of the hur- 
ricane in the Revolution and again in the 
Civil War; but this time you are right in the 
storm center, for the United States of Amer- 
ica, the whole country, is the storm center. 
If the ideal of liberty fails here, it has no 
chance at all anywhere else, If we can't 
make it work, nobody can; and it would be 
nonsense to recommend to other people a 
system that we can't make work at home. 

This lends to what may seera to be small 
affairs a terriffic significance. For instance, 
the refusal of a college to admit one particu- 
lar student doesn’t seem to be an earth- 
shaking event; yet when the University of 
Alabama refused a women on account of her 
color, there were protests that amounted to 
disturbances of the peace in Cairo and Bom- 
bay. It was not the student that counted; 
it was the fact that the United States 
seemed, in the eyes of Asia, to be refusing to 
practice what It preaches. 

By comparison with Paris and London and 
Tokyo, Emmitsburg is a small place, but do 
not think that this means that whatever 
happens in Emmitsburg must be a small 
event. By sturdily defending equal justice 
under law in Emmitsburg, you vindicate the 
ideal of human liberty in Shanghai and Cal- 
cutta; and never say that that is a small 
thing. 

During the late war there was a popular 

song intended to apply to military combat, 
but there is one stanga in it that I think we 
can well adapt to the fight in which we are 
now engaged. It runs: 
“Praise the Lord and wheel into position, 
Praise the Lord, we're on a mighty mission, 
Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition, 
And we'll all stay free.” 

The ammunition in this case is not shot 
and shell, but justice and fair dealing as 
between man and man, in Emmitsburg, in 
Baltimore, in Alabama and everywhere else 
in this country that claims to stand for 
Justice and fair dealing as the strong bul- 
warks of the republic. “We're on a mighty 
mission"—no truer word was ever spoken. 
We're on the mightiest mission that ever 
was undertaken, nothing less than the es- 
tablishment of righteousness that “exalteth 
a nation.” 

Some people don't believe it. Some people 
don't believe that righteousness has any- 
thing to do with international affairs, but 
the plain fact is that such people don't 
know what righteousness is. They think it 
means psalm-singing and long prayers in 
public places. 

Well, I will admit that that kind of 
righteousness has no place in diplomacy. 
But there is another kind. There is a 
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righteousness that makes a man tell the 
truth even when it is damaging, that makes 
him keep his contract, even when its costs 
him money, and that prevents him from 
kicking another man when he is down. And 
that kind of righteousness, applied to in- 
ternational affairs, is what “exalteth a na- 
tion,” and does more than fleets and armies 
to make it secure against attack. 

But it doesn't begin with the President 
and the Secretary of State. 
the . It should come 
in Washington, but it begins in Emmitsburg, 
and all the other cities and towns and 
villages and open country in the United 
States. 

People shouted for liberty in Emmitsburg 
200 years ago and the echoes are still ring- 
ing in this valley. Let us shout for it 
again. Let us demonstrate right here that 
decent respect for the rights of others is 
the surest guaranty of our own, knowing 
that the power of that example will spread 
to a distance beyond calculation and for a 
time beyond the predictable future. For 
thus, and only thus, can we make sure that 
when Emmitsburg celebrates its tricenten- 
nial the valley echoes will still lift the hearts 
of men as they lift our hearts today. By so 
doing we shall cause the echoes of the past 
to join those of the future in a harmony that 
is the hope of the world. 


What America Means to Me 


— ͤä — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
` IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very elo- 
quent and inspiring message entitled 
“What America Means to Me,” by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, which appeared 
yesterday in This Week magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat AMERICA MEANS ro Me 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

The American ideal is woven of a thou- 
sand things. It is woven of unfaltering faith 
in God, of faith in the destiny of this Na- 
tion, of heroic battles such as Bunker Hill, 
and Gettysburg, and the Marne, and Anzio, 
and Iwo Jima. 

Threaded through the fabric is the pa- 
tience of a Washington, the wisdom of a 
Franklin, the humility and compassion of 
a Lincoln, the integrity of an Eisenhower, 
the courage of an unknown soldier, the 
vision of a Jefferson and the sacrifice of a 
Nathan Hale. 

It is laced with the memory of men's 
words: “I have not yet begun to fight,” and 
“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

The American ideal is embodied in our 
Nation's integrity and honor, and in our 
homes, where respect for the rights of others 
is taught by precept and example. It is 
part and parcel of our Bill of Rights, and 
the constitutional concepts which recognize 
that all men are free and equal. 

The American ideal embodies the sum 
total of the wisdom, the courage and the 
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sacrifices of our Founding Fathers. It in- 
cludes gratitude for our many blessings and 
a firm resolve to be worthy of them. 

Pinally, the American ideal has its roots 
in religion. Without religious inspiration, 
the American ideal would die, It is the 
American precept that men shall live as 
equals under a government by law, which 
ig embodied in the greatest of all laws: 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 


Legislative Monstrosity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Legislative Monstrosity,” from 
the June 19, 1957, issue of the Savannah, 
Ga., Morning News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE MONSTROSITY 


The republican concept of Government as 
established by the Constitution was dealt a 
severe blow by a majority of the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday when they 
passed, over strong Southern opposition, the 
iniquitous Eisenhower civil rights bill. 

The bill will, among other things, set up 
a gestapo-type Federal investigation service 
under the Attorney General empowered to 
bypass State courts and go right Into Fed- 
eral court to prevent alleged violations of 
civil rights even before they occur. And the 
Federal courts will be empowered to assume 
direct Jurisdiction in such matters and hold 
trials in which the defendant is denied the 
right to be Judged by a jury—thus wiping 
out a concept of Anglo-Saxon justice dating 
back to the Magna Carta. 

In effect the act, in the name of civil rights, 
interposes Federal jurisdiction between an 
individual and his local and State courts 
before remedies in those courts have been 
exhausted, ànd hales the individual directly 
before a Federal tribunal for trial, without 
& jury, not only for an alleged offense he 
has committed, but for an alleged offense 
the Federal agents think he might commit 
at some time in the future. 

The only recourse would be to the United 
States Supreme Court, which precludes any 
hope of objective judicial review of any 
tactics which might be employed in the name 
of civil rights. 3 

The bill, if it passes the Senate, would es- 
tablish the climate for the growth of a reign 
of terror against anyone holding views which 
might differ with those prevailing among the 
political leaders in power at the time. It 
May be turned any or all directions to crush 
individual liberty in the name of civil rights, 
subject only to the cosmic configurations 
that characterize the thinking of the Su- 
preme Court on such matters. 

It is up to the Senate to rise in righteous 
indignation and block passage of this legis- 
lative monstrosity spawned by the cheapest 
type of politics. Constitutional Government 
must not be destroyed for expediency by 
shallow politicians in the name of civil rights. 


July 1 
Funeral Rites of Hon. R. Gregg Cherry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, June 27, 1957, the funeral of a 
great North Carolinian, the late former 
Gov. R. Gregg Cherry, was held in 
the First Methodist Church, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

I was very much impressed by the 
splendid remarks made by my pastor, 
Dr. Wilson O. Weldon, as a tribute to the 
life and works of Governor Cherry. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
these remarks in the Recorp as a further 
tribute to this fallen leader. 

ROBERT GREGG CHERRY 


(Funeral remarks by Dr. Wilson O. Weldon, 
minister, First Methodist Church, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.) 

The story of this man, of whose memorial 
rites each of us is a part, is a story of Amer!- 
can greatness. Not born to promise, as men 
measure it, yet he was one who came to be 
entrusted with the highest office within the 
gift of his city and of his sovereign State of 
North Carolina. 

Others have written of his accolade of 
achievements; I speak of him as the man, 
with a great and a good heart. 

Some, when elected to high public office, 
become proud and arrogant. Not so with 
Gregg Cherry: he was friend to the boot- 
black as well as to President of the United 
States. 

Ever a friend of the underprivileged, his 
warm heart reached out to help the needy. 
How many deeds of charity, how many gifts 
of kindness no one really knows but the 
Father above. 

From early days, through struggle, hard- 
ship, and diligence he sought an education. 
Through his college days at Trinity College 
and the Duke University Law School he con- 
tinued his diligent quest for knowledge. 
Throughout his life he manifested a deep in- 
terest in higher education, and he used the 
high office of Governor to alleviate human 
suffering. He mastered law to such an ex- 
tent that I doubt any other lawyer ever failed 
to respect his skill and brilliance as an at- 
torney. 

Not long after I become his minister he 
gave me an autographed copy of his addresses 
and papers delivered during the years that he 
was Governor. With a smile upon his face, 
and a characteristic twinkle in his eyes, he 
added, “Preacher, you might get a sermon 
out of reading them.” And I did. Here it 
is—something he said in an address to the 
laymen of his own church at Gastonia in 
1948: 

“Much of the restlessness inside us arises 
from the false assumption that what is out- 
sidé a man or woman has the power to create 
happiness. Yet, nothing outside you or me 
can make us happy and progressive if there 
is no spiritual reservoir inside." (P. 806.) 

John Harden, who served as his secretary 
while Governor, has written of him: 

“Always, in everything he did while lead- 
ing North Carolina, and even while preparing 
for that leadership, he was a combination of 
soldier, lawyer, and man, The qualities that 
he gave those lives, those careers, could never 
be separated, and may I add that he was 
always especially a man—warm, human, un- 
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a and devoted to a belief in a people 
way of life 
Carolina” that was and is North 
ot many weeks ago Mrs. Weldon and I 
rer at the home of the Cherrys, unexpected 
pl Unannounced. "Twas one of the most 
easant and interesting evening conversa- 
I've 1 on across the years of my 
> een insight, his appraisal 
Of men's virtues, his sharp pone his 
1 of compassion continue to shine 
e Sapien my memory. 
And a few days thereafter I stopped by 
Bia taw office. When another friend had left, 
Osed the door and then talked in prayer 
ot us all. When I had fin- 


3 took my hand and said, “Parson, 
Hows elped my body down at the Duke 


ital, and now If, 1 
know what 1 5 t eel better inside—you 
what he saa I knew, and you know, 


Friends, that's the G 

„ regg Cherry I shall re- 
3 and for whom I shall thank God. 
And 8 in the spirit of those lines which he 


quote that I bid you remember him, 
“When 


earth's last picture is painted 
we the tubes are twisted and dried, 

2 the oldest colors have faded. 

We d the youngest critic has died, 
shall rest—and faith, we shall need it— 


the Master of all 
good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew! 


And only the Master shail praise them, 
a only the Master shitll blame, 
o One shall work for money, 
no one shall work for fame, 


But each for the joy of working, 
And in his separate star 


draw the thin 
g as he sees it, 
Por the God of things as they are.” 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Russell Lauded on Rights Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


IN OF GEORGIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
485 Monday, July 1. 1957 


a CROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
the ean: unanimous consent, insert in 
Lauded 8 Rig entitled “RUSSELL 


tribute 
of Gen devs Sena 


The article follows: 


FLL LAUDED on Ruorrs STaAND—SENATOR 
TO SOUTH, Says Lovistana Solon 


(By Paul Wooton) 
WASHINGTO; 


N, June 20.—"What an asset 

maa Rosse is to the South” That excla- 
came from Representative Eowin E. 

whee ot Louisiana, when asked Thursday 
he thought of Senator RUSSELL’s com- 
aon effort to bypass the Judiciary 

thie calra n put tke House-passed biil on 


Georgia Senator ed his colleagu 
AT for attention to the smokescreen the 
‘uk te liberals have set up. It is charged 
in Boats, have little real interest in voters 
R — States. Their real objective, 

“escape ty hated is integration in schools. 
There 75 te-the-South campaign would 
bear Political fruit, because then every school 


not satisfactory, 
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board official could be put in jall if the 
schools were not integrated. The hate-the- 
South effort is the most determined one 
launched since carpetbag days, RUSSELL 
thinks. 

A terrible price will be paid if the Senate 
establishes a precedent under which a bill 
is sent directly to the calendar without prior 
references to a committee, he said. 

Russext said he would not discuss the 
merits of the bill because it has none, There 
are only demerits to talk about, he said. It 
has given rise to a propaganda campaign, 
Russet stated, “to make it appear that 
southerners are prejudiced, bigoted, and, in- 
deed, a brutish people.“ He quoted from 
American Mercury, a northern magazine, 
which reveals the sinister design of leftwing 
schemers to discredit “the South with its 
deep-running conservatism and unshaken 
Anglo-Saxon traditions.” All this is being 
prompted, says the magazine, by the “politi- 
cal potency of the northern Negro vote.” 

At one point in Russ xis remark he said 
the civil-rights bill as passed by the House 
“wipes out individual rights and liberties 
which the Anglo-Saxon-race has cherished 
and on which it has depended for a thou- 
sand years. It would vest in an appointed 
official, the Attorney General, power over the 
American people which no President, elected 
by the people, ever has had.” 

RvsseELL's hard-hitting speech, said WILLIS, 
who took a leading part in the House fight, 
is only the beginning. Southern Senators 
are prepared, he said, “to pour it on” until 
the devastating character of the proposed 


legislation is thoroughly understood by the ` 


people. 


Strontium, Secrecy, and the AEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, the sur- 
vival of human life in the face of the 
danger from nuclear weapons is by far 
the most important question before this 
Congress. Yet, for many reasons, this 
question has not been framed or squarely 
presented to this Congress. 

Alton F. Baker, Jr., editor, and Rob- 
ert B. Frazier, associate editor, of my 
hometown newspaper, the Eugene Regis- 
ter-Guard, had as their lead editorial 
on June 20 the following: 

STRONTIUM, SECRECY, AND THE AEC 

Almost dally now more people are becom- 
ing concerned about the fallout of radio- 
active material from atomic-bomb tests be- 
ing conducted by this country, Great Brit- 
ain, and Russia. 

Evidence and arguments presented by sci- 
entists indicate that people should be con- 
cerned. Only recently, about 2,000 scientists 
signed a declaration of conscience urging 
the United States to quit testing atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, 

The Atomic Energy Commission, to date 
at least, recognizes danger to the human 
race is involved but it has contended that 
tests so far have not reached the danger 
point. This is the most painful part of the 
argument. Who is right? The many scien- 
tists who say we should stop or the AEC, 
which, among other duties, has the problem 
of keeping us ahead in the atomic-weapons 
race? 

The answers giyen by the AEO are really 
Many news stories con- 
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tain remarks to the effect that amounts of 
fallout discoyered in various locations 
around the United States are not thought to 
be dangerous. But, so far as we know, the 
AEC has never told us in any detail why it 
considers that tests performed by the United 
States and other nations are in the realm of 
safe dosages of radioactive fallout for the 
world’s population. The inference that we 
are yet safe has certainly been disputed by 
many esteemed scientists. 

Another important point in this bomb- 
testing Issue was brought home by Prof. 
Raymond T. Ellickson, head of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon physics department in a 
speech to the Eugene Rotary Club. Dr, 
Ellickson said, “Why don’t we stop our test- 
ing now before more nations start tests?” 
His inference was that we are way ahead in 
the atomic arms race so why shouldn't we 
quit tests while we have all the marbles? 
This question is mightly hard to answer. 
Scientists, including those with the AEC, 
say that we can detect atomic explosions 
regardless of where they are set off. If an- 
other nation tried to conduct secret tests, the, 
world would soon know. 7 

But here again is another dilemma that 
arises from the same question Dr, Ellickson 
raises. How far ahead are we in the perfec- 
tion of hydrogen and atomic weapons? 
Does the AEC have information that we are 
not ahead at all in this horrible race? We 
don't really know. Much important infor- 
mation on the issue is top secret, and we, in 
this democratic Nation, are kept in the dark 
in the interest of national safety. Dr. 
Ellickson, we are certain, would be the first 
to admit there is much vital info! n of 
which he has no knowledge. 

But Dr, Ellickson, inquisitive scientist that 
he is, has been able to piece together in- 
formation from various sources which makes 
him believe the results of more and more 
fallout can be hideous. He told the Ro- 
tarians that if no more bombs were tested, 
the rate of dangerous fallout on the earth 
would continue to increase (from past tests) 
until 1970. And what is the biggest danger 
We know about now? It is strontium 90, an 
element that resembles calclum and is event- 
ually assimilated into the bone structure of 
human beings, particularly children, It in- 
creases the danger of bone cancer and leu- 
kemia, and through the blood stream, it can 
cause the transformation of genes. The fac- 
tor that raises a great moral issue for our 
generation is this: Regressive genes, that 
could deform the human race, would not 
appear for perhaps several generations. We 
may not hurt ourselves but what are we 
doing to our children and their children? 
Where is the danger point of too much stron- 
tium 90? Does anyone really know? Dr. 
Ellickson points out that in concentrated 
form, one-third of a pound of strontium 90 
would be enough to kill every person in the 
United States. 

We are convinced that the AEC has a re- 
sponsibility, indeed a duty, to tell the facts, 
as it knows them, to the people of this coun- 
try. Then the people should have the right 
to decide what we should do about oun 
bomb tests. 


Last week I filed a bill to ban further 
tests of nuclear weapons so long as other 
nations also refrained. The text of the 
bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no device de- 
signed to produce a nuclear explosion shall 
be tested by explosion by the Government 
of the United States until such time as the 
Atomic Energy Commission shall report to 
the President that a nuclear explosion has 
occurred on or after the date of enactment 
of this Act and that such explosion was not 
the result of any activity of the Government 
of the United States. The report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission as well as the 
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evidence upon which it is based shall be 
published in the Federal Register within 
fifteen days after such Commission has made 
such a report to the President. 


Handreds: Face Job Loss ta Lead-Zinc 
Shutdowns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah: Mr. Speaker, 
the lead-zinc crisis which has been 
called to the House's attention so fre- 
quently during the past few weeks in- 
volves more than mines, it also involves 
miners with families to feed. 

Several of us from these mining areas 
have introduced legislation to implement 
the long-range minerals policy recom- 
mendation for a sliding scale of excise 
taxes on the imports which have de- 
pressed the market for these two metals. 
Every week of inaction on this legislation 
means more news stories like that which 
follows, from the Salt Lake Tribune of 
June 26, 1957: 

Huspraeps Face JOB Loss IN Leap-Zinc 

SHUTDOWNS 


(By Robert W. Bernick) 


Hundreds of additional lead-zinc miners 
are being served with severance notices in 
western United States as more lead-zinc 
mines prepare to close in the face of price 
declines and mounting foreign imports. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. will 
close three metal mines in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Washington, the Tribune was 
informed. 

Combined Metals Reduction Co., Salt Lake 
City, associated with Crested Buttes Co. in 
operations on the King lease near Crested 
Buttes (Gunnison), Colo., announced closure 
of mine and mill, affecting 30 workmen. 

E. H. Snyder, CMR president, also an- 
nounced that the Pioche District, Nev., oper- 
ations of the company would be closed by 
August 1, unless there was an improvement 
in prices of the two metals. 

Only action by Congress on increase in tar- 
iffs on the imports of these metals would 
buoy prices at this stage, in the opinion of 
most observers, 

Meanwhile, American Smelting & Refining 
Co. was mailing notices of severance to some 
80 employees at its Keystone mine and mill 
at Crested Buttes, the Tribune was informed. 
Some 80 miners and milimen on day pay will 
be affected by the closure July 15. A few 
miners will be kept at work on a development 
project at the properties, the Tribune 
learned, 

At American Smelting & Refining Co.'s 
Ground Hog Mine at Silver City, N. Mex., and 
the custom mill at Deming, N. Mex., some 
200 miners and millmen would be affected by 
closures scheduled next month. Other mines 
shipping to the Demming concentrator also 
would presumably close down. 

A low-grade open cut zinc property near 
Colville, Wash., along with a mill near Col- 
ville, also will be closed by American Smelt- 
ing, the Tribune was advised. This Van- 
stone mine and mill employs an estimated 
80 persons. 

In all, the shutdowns at the King Lease 
and those involving American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. bring to more than 400 miners and 


millmen who will face unemployment next 
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month. An additional 150 miners and mill- 
men at the Pioche District properties of 
Combined Metals Reduction Co. would be 
affected in August, Mr. Snyder said. 

During the last few months, as the domes- 
tic mining industry has seen lead prices skid 
to 14 cents and zine to 1014 cents a pound, 
mines and mills have been closed down in the 
Tri-State district of Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri, and in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, California, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, and Arizona, 

Declines in prices result from ruthless 
dumping of lead and zinc metals on Ameri- 
can shores by companies engaged in low- 
wage, foreign production of the commodities, 

Policies of encouraging foreign production 
of metals by the United States State Depart- 
ment have thus resulted in grave contraction 
of minerals development in the Western 
States with consequent unemployment to 
citizens of the region. 


Chiropractic Profession Sponsors Annual 
Chiropractic Day, September 18, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
, Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
health of eur Nation should be foremost 
in our minds, for we all know good 
health is as vital to the individual human 
asis peace of mind. It is for this reason, 
then, that I call to the attention of my 
colleagues a special observance to take 
place in September. The chiropractic 
profession—the Nation's second largest 
profession of healing—will observe its 
annual Chiropractic Day. 

Chiropractors throughout the United 
States, Canada, and many foreign coun- 
tries, will celebrate the 62d anniversary 
of the discovery of chiropractic by the 
late Dr. Daniel David Palmer. This 
observance will be held on September 18, 
1957. 

In connection with this important 
observance, I wish to submit for the 
Appendix of the Record a statement by 
Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, of Washington, 
D. C: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Dre. EMMETT J. MURPHY 


On September 18, chiropractors will look 
baċk to survey 62 years of progress wherein 
the chiropractice profession has been raised 
to a firm basis of professional skill and ethi- 
cal standards, and to the point where chiro- 
practic today enjoys the prestige, standing, 
and material rewards of other professions. 

Chiropractic is the second largest healing 
profession in America. It is classified as 1 
of the 4 major healing professions, along 
with medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy by 
the Executive Office of the President of the 
United States, Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 


ington, D, C. 

Recognizing the goals already reached by 
this prominent profession, and the confi- 
dence of 33 million people who have re- 
ceived chiropractic care in the United States 
and Canada, it is indeed proper that we all 
should pause for a moment to consider the 


basic principles which form the foundations 
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for this growing profession in our Nation 
today. 

A fresh concept in the art of healing based 
upon the neurological, physical, and me- 
chanical approach, rather than the chemical, 
was given to the world 62 years ago. For it 
was in 1895 that Dr. Palmer brought to the 
modern world the benefits of chiropractic 
principles. 

After exhaustive research, Dr. Palmer in 
1895 introduced to our world these princi- 
ples which have been carried on by chiro- 
practors who are devoted to the prevention 
and treatment of disease and to the promo- 
tion of public health and welfare. 

The specific function by which the chiro- 
practor is distinguished from other modes 
of healing is his adjustment of vertebral 
subluxation of the spinal column to restore 
normal nerve function. 2 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tic methods In health care has won for chiro- 
practic a permanent place in the family of 
health sciences, and in the hearts and homes 
of suffering humanity. 

The rapid acceptance of this science in the 
past 62 years leads us to inquire of the 
standards in use today. And extremely ex- 
acting standards they are found to be, 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings. A basic 
course of 4.400 hours Is recommended. Up to 
2 years of professional (college) education 
is required by many State chiropractic laws 
of licensure. 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based 
on the profession's code for a minimum of 
4,000 hours in a 4-year course: 

Anatomy, including embryology and Hours 
740 


// ( ( 4 ame din decee 240 
Sehnen, sek cde telat 180 
Pathology and bacteriology_....--... 520 
Public health, sanitation, hygiene.. 160 
Practice of chiropractic principles and 
technique, neurology and psychiatry, 
pediatrics, dermatology, and syphi- 
lology, urology, ophthalmology, oto- 
laryngology, first aid and roentgen- 
A a \ enna baton an cute Pea ET 1,960 
Obstetrics and gynecology._......-- — 200 
( encase 4. 000 


The average graduate of an aceredited 
chiropractic college is as well qualified to 
practice chiropractic as the average gradu- 
ate of an accredited medical college is to 
practice medicine, and often must pass the 
same board examination in the basic sciences 
to gain a license. 

Throughout the Nation and world, chiro- 
practors will hold observance of Chiropractic 
Ray on September 18, 1957, with the fullest 
understanding that because of the freedoms 
enjoyed in the Western World, a new pro- 
fession can gain public acceptance on its 
merits as has the profession of chiropractic 
in a short 62 years. 


Government Cotton Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ’ 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., of which my good friend and 
fellow Georgian, Hon. L. G. Hardman, 
Jr., of Commerce, Ga., is president, re- 
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peny issued a “Statement of Funda- 
entals Regarding a United States Gov- 
ernment Cotton Policy” in which it 
enunciated certain basic provisions 
et the Nation’s textile industry be- 
eves should be embodied in any new 
vernment cotton program which may 
enacted by Congress. 

This statement of fundamentals which 
fences the sincere interest of the tex- 
th industry in the welfare of the Na- 

on’s cotton farmers was prepared by a 

committee of prominent textile 
executives headed by Hon. C. A. Cannon, 
President of Cannon Mills Co., of Kan- 
napolis, N, C. 

In order that every Member of the 
= te might be apprised of the views 
es Our country’s great textile industry 
on question of national concern I 

ous consent, Mr. President, 
with the industry statement be here- 
Printed in the Appendix of the 


RD, 
Tete being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
‘CORD, as follows: 
STATEMENT 


is, N COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
8 INC., JUNE 27, 1957 
stitute American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
refrained, in past years, from 
a position on specific proposals for 
We bate cotton policy. 
Policy ve the determination of cotton 
Cotton, ould Test with the producers of 
Wi 
5 — to adhere to this belief but, 
in Same time, feel that our experience 
chandialng ng the raw material and mer- 
with HAT products should be considered 
must bes to certain fundamentals which 
: Part of any successful long-range 


i or cotton. 
mld pa a clear, at the outset, that the 
ing cheap“ cotton. 5 


manufact 
heritag urers, we like cotton. Our 
omy, is closely geared to a cotton econ- 


We have hundreds of thousands of em- 


Ployees who 
share 
future of the ub. us a stake in the 


W. Alt 
Mote aoe billions of dollars invested in 
and 
want to in 


of platon 1ngreng ion in a Tarek of tase 
taing else the Public ues 3 avant 

It —— clearly nig 
one fibers Ea conte motes 


lials will increase, bo 
. th in this 
and abroad question 18 


country 


y related to 


course of action o: 
Gove n the part of both 
Tament and the entire raw-cotton in- 
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‘TWO COURSES OPEN 


The United States cotton industry, from 
the farmer through the final processor, 
stands at a point of determination regard- 
ing a course for the future. 

One course leads very shortly to consump- 
tion by our domestic mills of around 8 mil- 
lion bales and an insecure export market for 
perhaps 3 to 5 million—for a total off- 
take of 11 to 13 million bales—with a down- 
ward trend. This course would tend to 
make it impossible to price cotton's prod- 
ucts competitively, and accordingly, lessen 
interest in cotton’s future. 

The other course leads shortly to domestic 
consumption of 11 to 12 million bales and 
an export market for 5 to 6 million—for a 
total offtake of 16 to 18 million bales—with 
an upward trend. This course would lead to 
a renewed confidence on the part of the 
domestic consumer and the investment of 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year 
in the processes necessary to keep the 
product competitive. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS 


With the foregoing background, and an 
unlimited interest in the subject, it is our 
considered judgment that for our whole 
industry to be vigorously alive and growing, 
any permanent policy for catton must in- 
volve these fundamentals: 

1. An immediate and cant Increase 
in coton acreage above the 17½ million acres 
that was allotted this year, and which likely 
will be allotted in 1958 under present law. 
The efficiency of the cotton farmer, the gin- 
ner and, in fact, the whole raw-cotton in- 
dustry, is bound to suffer under such an 
acreage restriction. 

2. A clear-cut procedure for improving the 
net income position of the cotton farmer. 
Unless this result is obtained, no cotton 
program can succeed over the years. 

3. A one-price system, with the price 
realistically geared to competitive factors, 
including foreign-grown cottons and other 
important competing materials. Obviously, 
price alone will not determine ootton's 
ability to compete. But without a competi- 
tive price cotton cannot compete regardless 
of how favorable all the factors may become. 

(Two experiences of the past year have 
demonstrated in an almost sensational man- 
ner the Influence of price on consumption. 
First, when the export price was made com- 
petitive, foreign sales of American cotton 
skyrocketed beyond even the most optimistic 
predictions. The second experience involves 
the impact of price on a domestic market. 
When farsighted western cotton producers 
and the Congress teamed up to make com- 
petitive the extra long staple cotton pro- 
duced in this country, offtake again exceeded 
the most enthusiastic predictions and the 
extra long staple producing industry was 
given a new birth.) 

We (are positively convinced that a com- 
petitive price for all cotton in the domestic 
market will have just as sensational a result. 

4. The objective of encouraging cotton to 
move through normal trade channels, rather 
than through Government hands. Whenever 
cotton is forced through Government hands, 
efficiency is reduced and costs increase. 

. 5. A sizable reduction in the enormous 
cost of the present program and a clear 
objective for further reductions in the years 
ahead. There are signs that neither the 
Congress nor the public will tolerate a con- 
tinuation of the present high cost of the 
cotton program. On the other hand, there 
is certainly justification for a Government 
outlay that is geared to a realistic program 
of self-help for the cotton farmer, particu- 
larly one that in the beginning represents 
a substantial reduction below current costs. 

6. The exclusion of any form of processing 
tax on the manufactured product. It is 
completely fallacious to assume that any 
product can be helped by being taxed. It 
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is not possible to equalize the competitive 
disadvantage that would be created for cot- 
ton products by taxing the whole wide range 
of materials with which cotton competes. 
Furthermore, the whole American business 
system and the public rebels at the concept 
of taxing one product for the benefit of 
another, 
CONCLUSION 

Given a program involving the above 
fundamentals, the American cotton textile 
industry with all the enthusiasm and de- 
termination at its command pledges itself 
to a program of yigorous product improve- 
ment, market expansion and increased con- 
sumption of cotton. We reemphasize our 
deep conviction that the results will exceed 
expectations. 


Income Tax Deductions for Civil Defense 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, ever since 
I introduced my bill to provide income 
tax deductions for civil defense volun- 
teers, I have received a much heavier 
than usual amount of correspondence 
from patriotic Americans who are 
alarmed at the reported apathy which 
surrounds much of the vital CD pro- 
gram. An extremely thought-provoking ~ 
letter and a newspaper article pertaining 
to this matter were sent to me recently 
by Mr, Sherley Ewing, director of Mary- 
land’s Civil Defense Agency, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE oF MARYLAND, 
CIV DEFENSE AGENCY, 
Pikesville, June 14, 1957. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Bratt: The enclosed 
news account from the Baltimore Sun con- 
cerning civil defense expenditures and ef- 
forts in West Germany would seem to merit 
your consideration when the Senate con- 
siders the Federal civil defense budget and 
other civil defense legislation. 

When a nation which has lived through 
the awesome impact of modern warfare on 
the home front and presently has real sur- 
vival problems in the cold war devotes such 
a proportion of its limited economy to civil 
defense preparations, it is time for our legis- 
lative leaders to carefully scrutinize the ex- 
tent of the effort authorized in our country 
under current policy and appropriations. 
This great and resourceful Nation of ours 
should meet realistically the question of 
whether we should, or should not, make a 
sincere governmental effort toward prepara- 
tions for the civil aspects of our national 
defense system, 

Vast sums are not necessary but no Fed- 
eral executive agency has eyer been able to 
accomplish its assigned responsibilities 
without a fair share of the gross Federal 
budget, When zoos and many other ameni- 
ties of our high standard of living get more 
governmental attention than civilian sur- 
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vival it Is time for all of us to decide if we 
are really giving more than lip service to 
the civil defense effort. 
Sincerely yours, 
EwIna, 
Director. 


Bonn Prans Civi Derense—To SPEND 
$450 MILLION IN 3 YEARS ON PROGRAM 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., June 11.—West Ger- 
many Is getting ready to spend $450 million 
in the next 3 years to set up a civil-defense 
program, its Minister of the Interior said 
today. 

Dr Gerhard Schroeder, visiting Federal 
Civil Defense Administration headquarters, 
said his nation’s first civil-defense law would 
go into effect later this month. 

Shelter is West Germany's biggest civil- 
defense problem, Schroeder said. With 52 
million population in an area little larger 
than Michigan, evacuation will not work— 
there is no place to run to, he sald, 

By next April it is planned to require 
that all new houses and industrial buildings 
in communities over 10,000 population in- 
clude shelters in their design, Schroeder said. 

REMODELING PLANNED 


Effort also will be made to remodel existing 
buildings provide shelters and to improve 
shelters left over from World War II, he 
added. 

“The big problem for us is whether we 
should start with a large shelter program,” 
Schroeder said. Everyone is quite willing 
to have shelters but if you ask someone to 
pay for them—that’s a different thing.” 

He estimated cost of the program at the 
mark equivalent of about $4 billion and 
commented: A 

“When it comes to paying the cost, the 
German people are like your own—they don't 
want to build the shelters at their own ex- 
pense.” 

Schroeder said he found the American 
civil-defense system outstanding. He said 
he especially wanted to study its organiza- 
tion and training methods. 

“We have been slow in building up our 
military defense and even slower in civil 
defense,” he said. “Now we face the difi- 
cult problem of building both at the same 
time.” 

- FACE DIFFICULT PROBLEM 

The problem is mainly economic although 

it is also administrative, Schroeder ex- 
plained. The Interior Ministry is not set 
up to deal with all the executive duties re- 
quired, he said, so a separate civil-defense 
agency will be set up under the Ministry's 
direction. 
Schroeder was accompanied by his per- 
sonal adviser, Albrecht Krause; Walter Bar- 
gatsky, chief of the West German Public 
Safety Department; and Hanns Rode, com- 
mercial secretary of the West German Em- 
bassy in Washington. ; 

The party visited New York last week. 
After conferring here with Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration officials, the group left 
tonight for Minneapolis to study that city’s 
civil-defense program. The party then goes 
to Washington for further talks with the 
Federal Administration, Val Peterson. 


Church Versus Dictatorships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, decency 
and democracy are synonymous. No 
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religious group favors dictatorships. 
Eventually a dictator’s crimes result in 
strong and united opposition from per- 
sons of faith and character. In connec- 
tion with my attempts to persuade our 
Government to discard neutralism in 
our relationships with Latin American 
countries and to distinguish between 
the democracies and the dictatorships, I 
was most encouraged to read in the July 
1, 1957, issue of Time magazine, page 31, 
the following: 
THE AMERICAS—CHURCH VERSUS 
DICTATORSHIPS 


In Cuba's Sierra Maestra Mountains last 
week, a Roman Catholic priest lived with 
and ministered to the band of rebels led by 
Fidel Castro. In Colombia a cardinal of the 
church heard the warm praise extended by 
a people who regard him as a ranking hero 
of the revolution that tossed out dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. From Cuba to 
Argentina, the church is taking a critical 
look at its old role as friend of the top dog 
and is often charting a new, antidictatorial 
course. 

In official church doctrine the change is 
rooted in the Rerum Novarum encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII, who in 1891 urged fairer 
treatment of such working masses as largely 
inhabit Latin America. In vigorous execu- 
tion in Latin America, the policy is only 
about 2 years old and is rooted in the 
Vatican’s conviction that dictatorship and 
poverty breed communism, “Experience has 
taught,” says a high Vatican spokesman, 
“that a system of freedom is in the end best 
for church interests. Any privilege that 
may be gained through a dictatorship is soon 
more than offset by hatred against the 
church.” 

PERGN'S LESSON 


The bitter object lesson that brought this 
awakening was Argentine Dictator Juan 
Domingo Perón. Supported by the church 
at first, he later grew furious at Catholic 
meddling in political affairs. The strong- 
man slapped taxes on Catholic property, 
tossed priests out of the country and set his 
bullyboys to burning churches. In today's 
Argentina priests who fought Perén are now 
the dominant force in the church. 

Church leaders in Colombia showed strk- 
ing courage during the final year of Dictator 
Rojas Pinilla. Pastoral letters issued by 
Crisanto Cardinal Luque last year, one of 
them condemning Rojas’ Third Force“ po- 
litical movement, were the first serious 
whacks at the strongman's prestige. During 
the brief spate of violence the churches shel- 
tered rebels, and when it was all over jubi- 
lant monks streamed out making victory 
signs to the cheering crowds. Luque has 
since warned the military Junta that replaced 
Rojas that it must turn over power in free 
elections or lose church support. 


A BETTER WORLD 


Though some Vatican leaders still call the 
Latin American clergy as a whole the 
church's “biggest single blot,” the new ways 
are spreading. In Habana, Manuel Cardinal 
Arteaga has avoided taking sides, but Arch- 
bishop Enrique Pérez Serantes of Santiago 
specifically condemned government violence 
in a pastoral letter last month. Most of the 
priests in Oriente province openly sympa- 
thize with Rebel Leader Castro. In Vene- 
zuela the leading Catholic prelate, Caracas 
Archbishop Rafael Arias, dared to condemn 
the stern dictatorship of Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez for the inequitable distribution of 
the country’s great wealth. 

Much of the new political approach origi- 
nates from a Jesuit priest close to the Vatl- 
can—grey, ascetic Father Riccardo Lom- 
bardi, who heads a new organization called 
Per un Mondo Migliore (For a Better World). 
To the “Better World” school in the Alban 
Hills near Rome, priests come from all over 
Latin America to hear fervent weeks of lec- 
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tuting on the new policies. Moreover, 
Father Lombardi recently traveled to Mex- 
ico, gave a special course to 100 bishops, in- 
cluding Cardinal Luque, gathered from all 
Latin America. His student-priests can use 
the church organization as an ear to the 
ground that no secret police force can match. 
When chances of success are reasonably safe, 
they speak out. In 93 percent Catholic 
Latin America, it is a plan of action that 
should make the sturdiest strongman shiver. 


Importance of American Merchant Marine 
to the American Farmer-Miner-Manu- 
facturer in World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to pay tribute to a fine 
high-school student, Barry L. Nichols, of 
Superior, Wis. This young man has been 
awarded a national prize in the 1957 
Harold Harding memorial essay con- 
test for an outstanding paper on the 
subject, The American Merchant Ma- 
rine—Its Importance to the American 
Farmer-Miner-Manufacturer in World 
Trade. 


On reading this fine essay, I was deeply 
gratifled by the display of insight into 
the problems of Great Lakes and world 
shipping, as well as the importance of the 
merchant marine to the economy of our 
country. 

I would like, of course, also to com- 
mend the Propeller Club of the United 
States for sponsoring this contest— 
which it has done for the past 22 years. 

This essay by Barry Nichols repre- 
sents a real result of the Propeller Club's 
efforts to widen the educational hori- 
zons and deepen the understanding of 
our high-school students in the maritime 
problems of our Nation. 


I request unanimous consent to have 
the essay printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: Irs IM- 
PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER-MINER~ 
MANUFACTURER IN WoRLD TRADE 

(By Barry L. Nichols) 

As you first gaze upon the great waters of 
the world and upon the ships which sail 
them, you begin to gain an understanding 
of the great work being done by the ships of 
the merchant marine. The huge vessels 
gliding over the quiet, then stormy waters 
which form the great highways of the world 
are of vast importance to everyone in this 
mighty country of ours. In time of peace 
as in time of war the ships of the American 
merchant marine carry the lifeblood of the 
Nation. 

Shipping by coat is the most economical 
moving system known, and without it the 
cost of our products would be higher making 
it harder to compete on the international 
scale. Merchant ships are as important to 
the farmer as his tractor. One acre in every 
10 of crops is grown for shipping abroad: 
and 1 dollar in every 8 of the farmers income 
comes from overseas sales, 
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Few 


Lak realize the part played by the Great 


— en fleets of the merchant marine in the 
ween of the people. Boats with a length 
eee city blocks or more carry the iron ore, 
Sore Coal, and other products essential to 
Well being. These huge ships carry the 
7 0 ore from the majestic mines in Minne - 
down the chain of lakes to the vast 
ahjo afacturing towns in the Midwest. This 
— gives work to the countless num- 
of miners needed to mine the ore of 
esota. 
e manufacturer thus benefits from the 
Cost ot transportation of the raw ma- 
Sin and he then can convey the savings 
e people at home and abroad. This 


. It also benefits 
a 3 farmer in two ways: The cost 
2 machinery Is less and he can, by this 
n 9 his products at a lower price 
level, “ors to compete on the international 
ott th his machinery the farmer can 
Bear his vast acres of golden grain, toasted 
Aa ol brilliant sun, and send it down the 
te the mills at Buffalo. Here it is made 


the worn which will feed the peoples of 


Seo Great Lakes, as a whole, reach across 


Ké the 8 Continent form- 

Psi way to the many coun- 
les ae the world. In order for the fleet to 
420 ae ore from Minnesota to the vast 

5 oe ‘uring towns in the Midwest, five 
locks 5 built at Sault Ste. Marie. The 
ae ‘Ow passing through these locks 18 


ch that of the Panama, Suez, Man- 

bi mae and the Rhine River com- 
Vas : 

tp Manufacturing towns have been built 


vie Lakes shipping. Cities like: 
— Chicago, Gary, Detroit, Toledo, 
falo mak ttsburgh, Youngstown, Erie, and 
ufacturt e the Midwest the greatest man- 
This a Pb ea the world has ever known. 
Of the Great 3 the shipping industry 
or the world €s to be the envy of the rest 
No wonder, for it is built on 


wa 


Hest settlers 
e R. 
Shippin; See 

of the Dul 


ly." 2 


as a v. 
1 5 he highway across the Nation. Today 
lake 8 highway known on which 
pins Be ices €ach year travel with a mile- 
ron to nine trips to the moon. 
the te : © Duluth-Superior harbor is 
` aled cone argest seaport in tonnage, ri- 

5850 rs! by the New York Harbor. 

tee soot 50 merchant marine will soon 
done the and solidified by the comple- 
Sausa Pores: St. Lawrence seaway which will 
x highway across the Nation to be- 


entire 8 to the doorsteps of the 


making ours the 5 
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Panama Canal: Capacity Reduced by 
Water Shortage 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 4, 
1957, I commented at some length on the 
possibility of the capacity of the Panama 
Canal being threatened by shortage of 
water for Gatun Lake incident to the 
current prolonged and severe dry season 
in the Canal Zone. A special dispatch 
from Balboa, C. Z., published in the 
June 28, 1957, issue of the New York 
Times, indicates that this fear has now 
materialized, with notification to ship- 
ping companies of draft limitations for 
ore carriers and supertankers, 

No doubt this depletion of water, after 
the rainy season gets underway, will 
pass by. But it is well to remember that 
there is a periodic cycle of excessively 
dry years in the Canal Zone and more 
water crises will develop in the future. 
These may be considerably aggravated 
by the steadily increasing traffic, which 
is now at its highest point in history with 
more than 8,320 tansits in the fiscal year 
1957. 

It is fortunate that the water problem 
has long been foreseen by far-visioned 
Panama Canal engineers. The con- 
struction of the Madden Dam and power 
project in the 1930’s was an important 
step toward its solution, but now it ap- 
pears that the project is not enough 
to meet future needs of interoceanic 
transit. 

The attention of the Congress is in- 
vited to the thoughtful article, “The 
Panama Canal: A Challenging Problem 
for the United States,” by William R. 
McCann, E. Sydney Randolph, Edward 
C. Sherman, and William G. B. Thomp- 
son, all experienced engineers with 
Panama Canal, subsequent business, and 
other civilian experience. This article 
was published in a statement by Senator 
Tuomas E. Martin, of Iowa, to the United 
States Senate in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of January 17, 1957. 

One of the points stressed: by these 
independent engineers in listing the 
principal marine problems of the Pan- 
ama Canal is the limited operating range 
of the Gatun Lake water level (87-82 
feet). In meeting this difficulty they 
propose to raise the summit water level 
to its optimum height, approximately 
92 feet, thereby deepening the channel 
and providing more water for lockages. 

Thus, the current water crisis of the 
Panama Canal is a danger signal that 
dramatizes the entire canal problem, of 
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which the summit water level height is 
but a single element. Together with its 
other problems, the canal situation calls 
for a program of major improvement of 
the waterway and not for mere treat- 
ment of symptoms. 

The questions involved in the canal 
policy problem are too grave to be sad- 
died on routine administrative officials, 
but must be assumed by the Congress, 
which is the ultimate authority. 

Again I wish to stress the necessity for 
early action on pending measures to 
create an independent Interoceanic 
Canals Commission to make a complete 
and up-to-date study and to advise the 
Congress in the premises. The growing 
traffic at Panama demands this course, 
which, as stated many times previously, 
I still believe to be the only means 
whereby this vital question of policy can 
be adequately resolved in the best inter- 
ests of the United States as a whole. 

The indicated special dispatch follows: 
Drarr Curss Ser ON PANAMA CANAL—LOW 

WATER LEVEL Leaps TO LIMITATION on Bio 

TANKERS AND ORE CARRIERS ` 


Batsoa, C. Z., June 27.—Shortage of water 
for operating the Panama Canal has neces- 
sitated notification to shipping agencies that 
draft limitations for certain vessel types— 
such as ore carriers and supertankers—must 
be lowered about 6 inches. 

Abnormal lack of rain in Gatun Basin and 
unusually heavy traffic have combined to 
lower the lake level from 85 or 87 feet to 82. 

Temporary limitation on the draft for 
heavy, cumbersome ships wil] continue until 
the level reaches 83 feet. 

The limitation does not preclude the 
transit of such ships but may cut their load- 
ings. Relatively few ships are affected. The 
lake level today was only 8 inches above the 
record low since the canal was opened, A 
low of 81.39 was recorded in May 1926, and 
again in May 1933, But traffic was lighter 
then. Also, ships required smaller, shal- 
lower draft. Hence today’s water shi 
is more critical than that of the 1930's. 

Only the continued lack of rain for 2 more 
weeks could drop the lake level to a new 
low. 

Each ship in transit results in a loss of 
52 million gallons of water to the canal— 
enough to supply the population of a city 
of a half-million people for a day. An aver- 
age of 26 ships passed daily during May. 

The water shortage also forced the canal 
to cut the use of its hydroeleetric plants 
and switch to emergency diesels. Some 
diesel power has been used since early May. 
This week another diesel station was placed 
on 24-hour operation to saye water. 

/ 


Visit to Washington, D. C., of Asian Dele- 
gates From the Moral Rearmament As- 
sembly of Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared relating to the visit to 
Washington, D. C., on June 28, 1957, of 
Asian delegates from the Moral Rearma- 
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ment Assembly of Nations at Mackinac 

Island, Mich. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to the printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILEY RELATING TO 
VISIT or ASIAN DELEGATES FROM THE MORAL 
REARMAMENT ASSEMBLY OF NATIONS AT 
Mackinac ISLAND, MICH. TO WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JUNE 28, 1957 
Lincoln once said, “The dogmas of the 

quiet past are inadequate for the stormy 

present.” In a world that has grown smaller 
through man’s ingenuity, the power politics 
of the last century and the first 50 years 


of this century have proved inadequate. _ 


New conditions require new remedies or new 
approaches, Secretary Dulles has said, along 
the same line, “The capacity to change is 
an indispensable capacity. Equally indis- 
pensable is the capacity to hold fast that 
which is good.” 

Let me ask a few simple questions: 

Is there any other way to meet head-on 
the challenge of Moscow's fight for Asia 
and Africa except by our usual diplomacy 
and by building up our military and eco- 
nomic strength? 

Are we cognizant of the tremendous effort 
that the Kremlin is putting forth to inocu- 
late the minds of the youth of other nations 
with their ideology? If so, what are we doing 
about it that is effective? 

Is there any ideological stimulus available 
for the youth of all nations that would 
unite them in a great effort to stand for 
freedom, peace and friendly relations? 

. Do we realize the tremendous conflict 

going on for the souls and minds of men, 
Do we realize it—we in America living in 
. the land of the highest standard of living 
ever attained by the human race—or are 
we drugged—as some say—by our mate- 
Tialistic success—drugged so that we cannot 
see the real path before us? 

In Washington last Friday was a group 
of men and women who may hold the 
ideological balance of power in their nations. 
They come from the Moral Rearmament As- 
sembly of Nations at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
under the leadership of Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman of Pennsylvania. 

Among them are the leading members of 
the Japanese, Philippines, and Ghana Parlia- 
ments, and 120 leaders of the Seinendan, 
the Japanese Youth Federation of 414 
million. 

The Seinendan have been a primary target 
of the Communist strategy since they repre- 
sent the future of Japan. One hundred from 
the Seinendan were invited to Moscow. Dr. 
Buchman invited 100 to Mackinac to find a 
superior ideology. The invitation was 80 
effective that only a handful were found pre- 
pared to go to Moscow. 

Moscow has 4 ships moving through the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific whose 1 
job is to pick up the youth of every branch 
of national life who have been invited to 
Moscow; 2,000 from Egypt, 2,000 from Britain, 
1,100 from India, 650 from Japan; 16,000 
are already in training in Russia from North 
Korea, 

Sixty-nine special trains are already laid 
on for the Moscow festival. 

One thousand, three hundred buses are 
being used from inside and outside Russia 
and a 600-car pool established in Moscow 
for the chief delegates. 

One man from French Africa who is in 
Mackinac tells us that 70 delegates were 
invited from his country, given their return 
fares and the equivalent of $850 in cash over 
and above expenses. That is how the goy- 
ernment uses its transportation and its 
finance when it aims to capture the youth of 
the world, 

Many of the men who were in Mackinac 
from central Africa, from Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and especially 
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from north Africa, are men who were invited 
to go to Moscow. They say, “No alternative 
program la offered to us except moral re- 
armament, and it will be the salvation of 
our countries. But there is not much time.” 

What is happening to the Seinendan in 
America shows what can be done when we 
move effectively. British businessmen who 
saw what was happening at Mackinac were 
so impressed that they have pledged finance 
to bring plane loads of leading students and 
other youth from Europe to Mackinac. 

It is a question of getting the right return 
on the money which we are nationally in- 
vesting in ald to these countries. A Korean 
labor leader sald, “After 3 confused and 
rushed months in America on a Government- 
sponsored tour, my meeting with MRA was 
an experience more valuable than anything 
in my 42 years. I was shown so much in 
America that was interesting, but had no 
application in Korea. In MRA eyerything 
I learned could immediately be applied in 
my own country.” 

A prominent American industrialist who 
has had the spending of millions of dollars of 
Government money, says, “You can do more 
with a dollar in Mackinac for America than 
anywhere else in the world.” 

In Mackinac there are not only leaders of 
youth who have chosen moral rearmament 
instead of Moscow, but there are men like 
the first bipartisan delegation from the 
Ghana House of Parliament ever to repre- 
sent their country overseas. Russia was the 
first country to invite a delegation at 5 min- 
utes after midnight on the day of independ- 
ence, but the first delegation to leave the 
country has come to moral rearmament. 

There is a delegation from Cyprus which 
contains both Greeks and Turks. They say 
they find the only hope here. 

Leaders of black and white from South 
Africa, including the President of the Su- 
preme Court of Southwest Africa, and the 
African leaders who have bitterly fought the 
whites, are also united in this conviction. 

The Middle East—Jordan, Iran, Lebanon, 
and key countries like the Sudan, also Pak- 
istan and India represented by members of 
Parliament and industrial leaders, come be- 
cause they know the situation is desperate. 
The Indian Government is doing everything 
it can now to stop the drift of labor, political, 
and youth leaders to Moscow, but without an 
answering and superior ideology they face an 
impossible task. 

This is the significance of Mackinac and 
of the visitors to Washington on Friday. 
They are finding an ideology of freedom based 
on absolute moral standards and the guid- 
ance of God that can answer communism and 
the corruption and division that follow ma- 
terialism of every kind in East and West. 

The delegates from Mackinac include: 

Mr. Niro Hoshijima, signatory to the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty and senior member of the 
Japanese Diet. 

Senator Mrs. Shidzue Kato, who received 
the largest majority of votes of any man or 
woman in the history of the Diet in the re- 
cent election, 

Senator Takesh! Togano, chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of the Diet. 

Senator Tsuyoshi Suzuki, former chairman 
of the Telecommunications Workers of 150,- 
000 men in Japan. 

Senator Roseller T. Lim, of the Philippine 
Congress, chief delegate to the ILO Confer- 
ence in Geneva. 

The Tolon Na, a leader of the opposition 
in the Ghana Parliament and one of the 
chief architects of their new constitution. 

Maj. Jerry Palaypay. Malacanang Palace, 
Manila; adviser on student affairs to Presi- 
dent Garcia. 

Mr. Rajmohan Gandhi, grandson of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. 

Mrs. Yukika Sohma, daughter of the late 
Honorable Hukio Ozaki, member of the Diet 
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for over 60 years, who gave the cherry trees 
to Washington. . 

Mr. Takasumi Mitsui, of the Mitsui indus- 
trial family who had over a million employ- 
ees before the war. 

Mr. Sontoku Ninomiya, the founder and 
former president of the Seinendan, Japanese 
Youth Federation, of 4,300,000. 

Mr. Kazuyoshi Mitsugi, chairman of the 
Tokyo region of the National Railway 
Workers. 

Mr. Alberto Javier, member of the Advisory 
Youth Commission. 2 

MRA is not another religious sect, although 
its ideology contains the fundamentals found 
in all religions—the teaching of honesty, 
purity, unselfishness, love, and the Golden 
Rule. 

Friday last, I had an experience that I 
shall long remember. A Japanese told me. 
through an interpreter, “I came to America 
hating America because I was at Nagasaki, 
and there I lost all my loved ones. I have 
been to Mackinac Island, and the hate has 
gone out of me, I know I have something 
better to do than to hate.” 

I talked with a Filipino and with the 
grandson of Mahatma Gandhi; they, too? 
were seeking the answers and felt they 
found some of them. 

After the group had luncheon as guests of 
the Members of the Senate, they proceeded to 
the House of Representatives where, I under- 
stand, they were received by Speaker SAM 
RAYBURN, 


Secretary Benson and the City Folk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Arkansas Gazette, dated Fri- 
day, June 21, 1957: 

- Secretary BENSON AND THE Crry FoLK 


One of the strangest spectacles on thé 
American political scene can be found in the 
Department of Agriculture where Secretary 
Benson and his aides have launched a cam- 
paign to sell the country a new farm pro- 
gram. The core of the program is a lower 
floor under price supports and looser plant- 
ing controls, 

Mr. Benson regards this as the “next logi- 
cal step” toward solving the Nation's farm 
problems. The first step came when he 
talked Congress into giving him the author- 
ity to set support levels of basic farm crops 
according to a flexible formula that would 
allow the supports to drop to 75 percent of 
the “fair market price” calléd parity. Now 
he would like to remove the formula so thst 
he could set the supports at any level he 
might choose—between zero and 90 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. Benson's strategy In this campaign is 
to drum up so much popular support thet 
the Members of Congress cannot resist the 
pressure. The interesting part of the cam- 
paign is not so much what Benson and 
aids are saying (it is the same thing they 
have said all along) but the groups to whom 
they are directing their appeal. 

The Secretary led off the crusnde with & 
speech at New Orleans before a cotton trade 
group. The reaction among the cotton mer- 
chants—as would be expected—was excel- 
lent, but there probably was not a full-time 
farmer in the house, At about the same time 
an Assistant Secretary was speaking to the 
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ne manufacturers. Other speeches 
tena been to processors of farm commodities, 
hon pad and consumer groups. The theme 
2 Whole campaign seems to be that price 
8 and production controls have not 
ayers farm problems, but have saddled tax- 
— a acai goasa aS consumers with 
$ erefore, 
ould be dumped. „ 
88 argument seems to be scoring bull's- 
2 with everyone except the farmers. The 
„Benson Wall Street Journal reported: 

im culture Secretary Benson is winning 
x Portant allies in his campaign to put 
8 lower farm price supports. City folks 
ede oe behind him. The Secretary 
Sorat pale 5 urban rebellion against costly 
Bitter one es to help push his program past 
~ Bressional opposition next year and 

8 tte 8 pouring into his office encourage this 


The Journal, Presumably after a look at the 
toe admitted that Mr. Benson was getting 
ena dees from the farm folks.“ A Minne- 
8 85 — publican farmer was quoted as saying: 
are urprised and disappointed to see you 


now advoca 
overboar 4 e throwing the farmer 


8 Overtones can be detected 
first ee ages entire campaign. In the 


e timetable seems to be worked 
out 

be pha pie eed climax of the pressure will 
succeed, it ext year, If Mr, Benson should 
Program wo wt mean that the new farm 
election Pad oat take effect just before the 
collapse of f would leave no time for a serious 
in the box. arm prices before the votes were 
can polit At the same time, the Republi- 
the iclans would be in position to offer 
as the solution to high 


taxloads, and thus appeal 


farm population is a major 
8 calculation. Mr. Benson and 
ategists apparently now figure 
more rants Offset any losses 

dling rural vote if 
eo! Support in the 3 pick up 
the fact Pr aap panis of the spectacle lies in 
cerned about th nson is so obviously con- 


ts Car- 
Program wo cal conclusion, the Benson 
without re not only leave the farmer 


tion of 

The ee directly against his interests. 
Program Problem is very real, and the old 

of 

trols Offers 
tainly the 
app Geliberes answer in a campaign that 
ot the elty d 
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Congressman Lane Supports H. R. 4 Pro- 


Increased Ann ities f , 
Federal ane uities for Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 
to Mr. Speaker, un 
ce my remarks in the nel 1 
Santee Sond statement before the House 
Teaio ci on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
© 29 in support of legislation 
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to increase annuities for retired Federal 

employees: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Post 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, IN SUPPORT OF 
LEGISLATION To INCREASE ANNUITIES OF 
RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, JUNE 29, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, 139 identical bills to pro- 
vide annuity increases for all those Govern- 
ment workers who were “pensioned off“ be- 
fore last fall, is evidence of the overwhelm- 
ing support for H. R, 4. 

The legislation passed in 1956, to increase 
annuities for those retiring after October 1, 
1956, added part of another ceiling to the 
civil service retirement system, but neglected 
to complete the job. H. R. 4 will remedy that 
inequity by providing higher coverage for all 
those retired in the years before October 1, 
1956. 

To, do less than this would be a cruel 
breach of faith. 

The men and women who gave 30 or 40 
years of devoted service to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the expectation of receiving an 
adequate annuity, have suffered from the 
gradual attrition of their annuities, The 
steady increase in the cost of living, has left 
their fixed pensions far behind. The social 
security contract that we made with them, 
has not been fulfilled. In many cases, this 
has resulted in actual hardship, and in all 
cases it has deprived them of peace of mind, 

It is this depreciation in the value of their 
pensions that has resulted in an unfortu- 
nate situation which we intend to correct. 

As the span of human life is lengthening, 
and increasing millions of our people are 
living on retirement, this raises social and 
economic problems that must be met, in the 
national interest. The needs, and the pur- 
chasing power of this group cannot be neg- 
lected without danger to the general welfare. 

Furthermore, what we do here will be ob- 
served by, and will have an effect on the 
morale of all Federal employees, Realistic 
adjustments to meet changing conditions, 
are necessary to maintain the good faith im- 
plicit in the United States civil service re- 
tirement system. 

The cramped retirement dollar is not what 
it used to be. 

It has lost in purchasing power, as prices 
have gone up. 

Barring a major economic setback, which 
no one expects, it looks as if we are in for 
a long period of gradual inflation. 

Those living on fixed incomes, become the 
casualties of this trend, unless the Govern- 
ment provides increases in public pensions 
to keep the purchasing power of their re- 
tirement income at full value in relation to 
the cost of living. By this precedent, we 
hope that private retirement plans will make 
the same accommodation to the economic 
facts of life. 

The escalator clause providing for auto- 
matic increases in wages to offset the rise in 
the cost of living, is basic to the contract be- 
tween labor and management in several of 
our larger industries. 

In principle, we should apply this think- 
ing to our legislation regarding the retire- 
ment system for Federal employees. 

Although it might be impractical to leg- 
islate such a formula, we are nevertheless, 
duty-bound to make upward revisions in re. 
tirement rates, to keep faith with the an- 
nuitants, in response to the faith they placed 
in us. 

The sliding scale arrived at in H. R. 4 
seems to be the most reaspnable solution 
to the problem. 

It ranges from a 25 percent increase of the 
present annuity for those who retired prior 
to October 1, 1956, to 30 percent for those 
who retired prior to October 1, 1951—for 
annuities which are $1,500 and under. It 
increases all such annuities in excess of 
$1,500 by 10 percent. It limits such in- 
creases to 750 per year, and excludes for 
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computation purposes the amounts pur- 
chased by voluntary contributions. Provides 
that all such increases operate to increase 
the annuities of survivors. 

The virtue of this bill is that it provides 
proportionate adjustments in a fair manner, 
and in language that is clear and under- 
standable. 

The Civil Service Retirement Fund, fi- 
nanced by 644 percent contributions from 
Federal employees (which, incidentally, is 
much higher than the contributions of em- 
ployees in private industry to the Social Se- 
curity fund from which they receive rela- 
tively higher benefits) is in sound condition, 

This bill requires on or after July 1, 1960, 
a yearly appropriation to compensate the re- 
tirement and disability fund for the extra 
cost of the increase in annuities. For any 
fiscal year for which such an appropriation 
shall not have been made, the proposed in- 
creases shall be canceled. But the Congress 
will be under a firm moral obligation to pro- 
vide for such compensation to the fund. 

Retirement ‘security’ must be genuine se- 
curity and protected against depreciation. 

. The fact that H. R. 4 has already been en- 
dorsed via identical bills submitted by al- 
most one-third of the membership of the 
House, is indicative of the overwhelming 
sentiment in its favor. 

The Congress will increase the annuities of 
Government employees who retired before 
October 1, 1956. 

To keep faith with them. 


Government Spending Must Be Reduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us fully realize the enviable position 
of the family farm in the history of our 
country. It is outstanding and our rural 
people are practical folks and straight 
thinkers. : 

Unfortunately, our farm economy has 
fallen behind the rest of the country in 
recent years and it is not a matter of 
partisan politics.. I doubt that many of 
us here in the House have been satisfied” 
with the farm programs and their opera- 
tion during the past 2 or 3 administra- 
tions. Many thousands of farmers have 
not participated in these programs at 
all. Our people deserve something bet- 
ter and I suspect that an improved farm 
program will receive unanimous support 
whenever it is proposed and proven to be 
beneficial to all. 

I submit for the Recor a recent arti- 
cle from the Cobleskill Times, an out- 
standing publication in my own district, 
setting forth the views of one of our 
local farm bureau units on the present 
farm situation and their reaction after 
20 years of so-called farm programs, 

The article follows: 

Says GOVERNMENT SPENDING Must BE 
REDUCED 

“Governmental spending must be dras- 
tically reduced and confiscatory taxation 
must be eliminated.” This was the view 
taken by Farm Bureau Kitchen-Konference 
No. 4 during a recent meeting in Warner- 


ville, held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Lockwood. 
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Complete elimination of many of our Gov- 
ernment’s so-called fixed-cost programs and 
drastic revision to others, were the only 
means suggested by which these measures 
could be effected. 

The group viewed, with concern, the Iong 
distance that the Nation has traveled down 
the road to socialism. The philosophy that 
government can do better for its people than 
they can do for themselves was completely 
rejected, with the predominant view being 
that the government that governs the best, 
governs the least. 

Some of the programs that the group 
recommended be left to States or local 
governments were payments to States for 
welfare clients, public health, education, and 
the school-lunch program. 

The need for national defense is, of course, 
obvious but the group felt that with tighter 
integration of the Armed Forces, a degree of 
efficiency could be achieved whereby our de- 
fense could be bought for far less than $43 
billion, 

FARM PROGRAM 

In regard to the Government's farm pro- 
gram, the group felt that after 20 years of 
trial and error, the pr has proven itself 
to be a gigantic failure. In all this time, the 
Government has failed to repeal the law of 
supply and demand, nor could any evidence 
be found that the farmer's economic stand- 
ards have been improved by any of the vari- 
ous price support schemes. 

In general, it was thought that all seg- 
ments of our population should not only 
welcome, but should demand the cessation 
of governmental handouts which invariably 
bring about the conditions of governmental 
control and mammoth waste. 


The Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Jencks case, holding in sub- 
stance that the files of the FBI must be 
turned over to any defendant who is tried 
on charges investigated by that organiza- 
tion, threatens its usefulness and effi- 
ciency to a very great degree. For all 
practical purposes this puts the FBI out 
of business, and will also prevent con- 
victions. 

If a defendant has the files, he will 
naturally be in possession of the names 
of those who have cooperated with the 
FBI, and many of the persons who have 
given it information will not be living 
when the trial is completed. When a 
great number of these informers are shot 
down or pushed out of a 14-story window, 
new informers will hesitate to pass their 
knowledge on. : 

If we had lawyers sitting on the Su- 
preme Court instead of professors and 
lecturers, this thought of squelching in- 
formers would have occurred to them. 
Just ask yourself how many experienced 
trial lawyers are on that Court. 

In prosecuting liquor-running cases in 
the Federal Court in North Dakota I very 
often found it necessary to not call an 
important witness at all. I knew per- 
fectly well that if he testified in open 
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court against the defendant his life 
would not be worth a nickel, I there- 
fore took his story in confidence, got the 
general line of the defendant's action 
and then proved my case by the witness 
I did not call. With all the precautions 
I took to protect the lives of witnesses, 
one that I did not call was shot down 
anyway because the defendant surmised 
that this witness had given me 
information, 

~ Now, after this decision of the Su- 
preme Court which opens the FBI files 
to a defendant how easy it will be for 
the defendant, who is usually befriended 
by a gang, to have this witness show 
up in a wooden box. I don't think that 
any member of the Supreme Court who 
supported this decision intended to make 
it possible for arch criminals to suppress 
the evidence against them by murder, 
but what they decided in that opinion 
had the effect of making witnesses easy 
marks for an assassin. 

One of the very reasons why J. Edgar 
Hoover has been such a tower of strength 
in the prosecution of Federal violators is 
that he never went back on his word 
with an informant and made certain 
that he had all the protection possible 
from the revenge of underworld gangs. 
He never exposed any witness to risks 
that might take his life. 

The majority of the Supreme Court 
evidently never thought of this, and as 
the matter now stands, witnesses are 
going to volunteer nothing to Mr. 
Hoover, as they will consider their lives 
more important than to give him infor- 
mation which will all be disclosed to the 
defendant before the trial begins. 

This decision encourages crimes. It 
encourages the underworld, and it is a 
blow to law enforcement. Congress 
should immediately pass an act setting 
aside this opinion, which it has the 
power to do. 

A few good lawyers on the Supreme 
Court would not do a bit of hurt at this 
time. No good lawyers who knew beans 
about criminal trials would ever haye 
signed the opinion in the Jencks case. 


Panama Canal: Policy Should Be 
Reiterated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on May 29, 1957, I 
Giscussed at some length the juridical 
foundations of the Panama Canal and 
the propaganda campaigns aimed at 
meeting its control and ownership from 
the United States. This agitation, in- 
stigated by the international Communist 
apparatus and stimulated by events at 
Suez, has assumed voluminous propor- 
tions. 

In that light, a recent news story from 
Panama City, Republic of Panama, by 
Edward Tomlinson, distinguished radio 
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eommentator and Latin American cor- 
respondent of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, published in the June 3, 1957, 
issue of the Washington, D. C., Daily 
News, is of special interest to the Con- 


gress. 

As to the firebrands mentioned in the 
story, it has long been evident that cer- 
tain elements among the Panamanian 
people have lost sight of some key facts 
in the history of their independence. 
The Republic of Panama grew out of 
the Panama Canal enterprise, on which 
its well-being still largely depends. It 
would be most unfortunate, indeed, if 
the policy of the Government of Panama 
with respect to the canal should be based 
on the views and demands of the moré 
radical elements of the Republic rather 
than on those of the more thoughtful 
and experienced leaders. 

As stated in my address on May 29, it 
is the duty of the Congress to reiterate 
without further delay the policy of the 
United States to maintain, operate, sani- 
tate, and protect the Panama Canal un- 
der terms provided by treaty. 

To this end, I have introduced a con- 
current resolution reiterating and em 
phasizinge the long established policy 
the United States in regard to the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal based strictly 
on formal treaty provisions. 

Favorable action on the measure at 
this time is respectfully urged. The pre- 
vailing confusion on the subject now evi- 
dent requires it. 

Under leave accorded to extend, I in- 
clude the indicated news story and House 
Concurrent Resolution 205: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
June 3, 1957] 


DEMANDS LESSENING To NaTIONALIZE CANAL 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

Panama Crrr, June 3—Panamanians insist 
they have never agreed, by treaty or avy 
other way, that the United States sh 
exercise complete control, as if she were 
sovereign, over the 10-mile strip of territory: 
usually referred to as the Canal Zone. 

But some of the extreme nationalists seem 
less sure than they were 6 months ag? | 
of the advantages which nationalization of 
the canal would bring to the Panamanlan 
nation. 

SUEZ EVENTS 

A number of recent developments have 
contributed to this apparent change 
thinking. Most important is what is hap* 
pening to Suez and Egyptian dictator Nas“ 
ser himself. Far from crippling Britain. 
France, and other European countries per- 
manently, the taking over of and blocking of 
the Suez Canal merely inconvenienced the 
temporarily. Their oil supplies were D 
completely cut off. Large quantities of pe, 
troleum products flowed around Africa PY 
tanker, at not much greater expense. 

Saving on canal tolls helped to make UP 
for the extra expense of the trip around the 
Dark Continent. Additional supplies were 
made available from Venezuela and the 
United States. In fact, by the time the en 
nal was cleared of the wreckage wreaked 
upon it during the brief hostilities betwee? 
Egypt and the French, British, and 
the European nations had practically 
stopped rationing gasoline and oil, | 

PIPELINE 


Now the big oll companies are getting oF 
gether to build a huge pipeline from th 
great fields of Saudi Arabia, Iraq and others { 
to the Mediterranean. Contracts have 4 
ready been let for the construction of th 
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biggest tankers in history, so as to transport 
increasing quantities around South Africa, 
Worse still, the Nasser strategy has alien- 
ated several of the Arab countries. They do 
not like their economic prosperity inter- 
Tered with, even by a sister Arab nation, 
In short, it is beginning to sink in on the 
Egyptian strongman that “sovereignty” over 
u great world waterway is somewhat of an 
empty luxury if other nations find they are 
no longer wholly dependent upon it. All 
this has had a sobering effect upon some of 
the less flaming politicians here. 
REALIZATION 


One prominent Panamanian put it all in 
a few words, "we must realize that the whole 
World has taken wings. Planes now carry 
everything from cattle to giant machines. 
Maritime, or surface transportation com- 

already are finding it difficult to pay 
expenses, much less make a profit. Even a 
canal such as this one may not long remain 
indispensable. 

ay it means the difference between our 
economic independence and starvation, and 
Our firebrands better let up on their propa- 
Sanda before they find the world using some 
Other means of transportation between the 
Arlantio and Pacific.” 


House Concurrent Resolution 205 
in Wereas there is now being strongly urged 
certain quarters of the world the sur- 
Tender, by the United States, without reim- 
U ent, of the Panama Canal, to the 
nited Nations or to some other interna- 
organization for the ownership and 
Operation of the canal; and 
ot eas the United States, at the expense 
its taxpayers and under, and fully rely- 
ing on, treaty agreements, constructed the 
é and since itë completion, at large 
it benaiture. has maintained and operated 
fer ou’ Provided for its protection and de- 
ense; and 
Whereas the United States, following the 
tion of the canal, has since main- 
— Operated, and protected it in strict 
Ormity with treaty requirements and 
wreements, and has thus made it free, 
anaout restriction or qualification, for the 
Pping of the entire world; and, in con- 
uence of which, with respect to the canal 
able the Canal Zone, every just and equit- 
of the asideration favors the continuance 
the e United States in the exercise of all 
and 1 ts and authority by treaty provided, 
im; n the discharge of the duties by treaty 
Posed: Now, therefore, be it 
(ene eines by the House of Representatives 
tense nate concurring), That (1) it is the 
the Dune judgment of the Congress that 
turre nited States should not, in any wise, 
thort eT to any other government or au- 
tha ty its jurisdiction over, and control of, 
mana Zone, and its ownership, control, 
Protester maintenance, operation, and 
ance m of the Panama Canal, in accord- 
that eae existing treaty provisions; and 
ot + (2) it is to the best interests—not only 
nation, United States, but, as well, of ail 
duties, and peoples—that all the powers, 
United Se and obligations of the 
accord tes dn the premises be continued 
dance with existing treaty provisions. 


Speaking of Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


In OF INDIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ia Monday, July 1, 1957 


newai, BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
Wsletter No, 13 released on June 19, 
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1957, I reported on one subject as fol- 
lows: 


Speaking of liberty, Soviet Communist 


Party boss, Nikita 8. Khrushchey, on the. 


precedent making TV interview seen in the 
United States on Sunday, June 2, sald that 
eventually the United States of America will 
go Socialist. 

Let's show him. We should be concerned 
with the avowed Socialist or the card- 
carrying Communist, but we must be more 
fearful of those people and of those groups 
that knowingly or unwittingly espouse and 
promote doctrines and programs that are 
socialistic. 

What is government ownership but social- 
ism? 

As an example, certain individuals and 
groups seem to be attempting to make a 
campaign issue out of Hells Canyon where 
private industry was authorized to build 
certain dams. Repeatedly, there are voices 
heard in the Congress (I read the CONGRES- 
sIoNAL Recorp daily) that prefer Govern- 
ment ownership of this project. Some of 
these people also cry against the accelerated 
tax amortization permitted under the law 
to the private corporation that is construct- 
ing these dams, Thousands of tax benefits 
of this nature have been granted for years 
and all of this, in turn, has returned mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes to the Government, 
If the Government built and owned the 
dams, no taxes would be returned and the 
taxpayer would feel another enormous gouge 
in his pocketbook. 

President Eisenhower, answering a news- 
man's inquiry about Mr. Khrushchev's re- 
mark, replied that, during the 3% years that 
remained in his term, he would pledge con- 
tinued opposition to the advance of social- 
ism. 

Hundreds of Government operations that 
formerly competed with privately owned in- 
dustries have been closed, but there are 
many more that continue as a burden on 
the taxpayer. The accumulation of Gov- 
ernment-owned businesses has helped to in- 
crease the budget—all inheritances from pre- 
vious Congresses. — 

In 1953, it was found by the new admin- 
istration that the Federal Government was 
engaged in some $40, billion worth of busi- 
ness ventures, including baking, furniture 
making sawmill operations, ropemaking, 
dry cleaning, and others too numerous to 
mention. 
activities have been sold or terminated. The 
Defense Department alone has closed some 
250 business-type activities and plans to 
halt many more. This program, if continued 
in all departments, will put this previously 
tax-exempt business on the tax rolls—and 
will help to reduce your taxes—and help to 
stop socialism in the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

If this principle is followed, there will be 
no more socialism in the United States of 
America. 


Since that time I have read the de- 
bate and noted the results of the voting 
of the Senate that would place the Fed- 
eral Government in the position of build- 
ing and owning this Hells Canyon Dam. 
At the same time, some newspapers car- 
ried pictures of certain Senators express- 
ing jubilation at the outcome of the 
Senate vote. 

That expression is their privilege but it 
is not my conviction. My job and jubli- 
lation will be expressed when the House 
of Representatives rejects this action of 
the other body. If, for, purely political 
reasons, it could happen that the ma- 
jority in the House unfortunately would 
concur, then my faith will be placed in 
the veto that the President possesses. 


Since that time, many of these 
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I feel confident that he does not want 
any more socialism. I know that I do 
not want. Let Mr. Khrushchev keep his 
socialism in Russia. 

Tilness has kept me absent from recent 
sessions. I hope by all means that the 
doctors will permit me to return to vote 
against this further gouge of the tax- 
payer and against any further advance 
of socialism. 


Tom Whelan: Who Excelled as Athlete, 
Coach, Educator, and Human Being 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
7 Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, young boys 
have their heroes. So do grown men, 
and women. 

In this life, we need people to show 
us the way; people whose ability, and 
courage, and character, inspire us to fol- 
low their example. 

Such a man was Thomas J. Whelan, 
whose home was in Lynn, Mass. He was 
born to be a leader, and he applied this 


„God-given talent to the task of helping 


others. 

As an outstanding schoolboy athlete, 
and later as a professional, he gave him- 
self unsparingly for the team. His ca- 
pacity for bringing out the best in all 
who were fortunate to know and to, work 
with him was the quality that endeared 
him to thousands. 

As star athlete, wartime pilot, coach, 
teacher, principal of Lynn English High, 
husband, father, and in every public- 
spirited activity that crowded his busy 
life, he was a man to admire for the 
goodness that radiated from him. 

His death, on Wednesday, June 26, 
marked the end of a life to remember. 

He passed on to join the company of 
old friends like Jim Thorpe and Knute 
Rockne. 

As evidence of his community's affec- 
tion for him, and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I bring you 
the following editorials from the Lynn 
Telegram-News, and the Daily Evening 
Item, the two newspapers of Lynn, Mass.: 
[From the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News] 

Tom WHELAN 

Tom Whelan is dead. The scemingly in- 
destructible legend of the baseball diamond, 
football gridiron, and track field has been 
stilled for once and for all by the one 
Referee who never errs. 

Tom lived to be 63. Thank God for that. 
Had he died as a young man there would 
have been thousands the poorer for lack of 
his guidance and influence. If ever a man 
inspired men and boys, it was the earnest, 
soft-spoken English High principal whose 
every minute upon earth was devoted to the 
improvement of his school and community. 

Tom Whelan—professional athlete, coach, 
educator, man—in which capacity did he 
excel? That poses a difficult question but 
most who knew him go along with the latter 
category. It is man’s goal in life to live 
‘in the image and likeness of his Creator. 
From the time he was a small boy selling 
newspapers and carrying his baseball glove 
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over his route with him, Tom had the mark 
of greatness about him. 

The sport pages will recount his exploits, 
how he helped dedicate the Haverhill High 
School Stadium by catching two touchdown 
passes for a victory. How his 
visit to the mother of a filer companion who 
had been killed in an air crash with him 
during World War I cost him his first base- 
man job with the Chicago Cubs. How each 
and every team he ever placed on the athletic 
field, track, or basketball court did him 
proudly. 

But the miles of copy on the sporting pages 
won't capture Whelan the man, the loving 
father, the devoted husband, the kindly 
principal, the worrying friend. Here was a 
man who would have had to earn a $50,000 
salary to do all of the things he wanted. 
He was a celebrity among men operating 
on a workingman's salary. 

If Tom had accepted the numerous offers 
which came to him over the years and struck 
for the big money, how much more could he 
have accomplished? Would his children 
have more education or be more devoted? 
Would his brothers and sisters admire him 
any more? Would his grandchildren have 
new ‘terms to describe their love and affec- 
tion? It doesn't seem so, 

Tom Whelan strode the path of greatness 
throughout life. Even during the past 3 
years when his robust health fated, he shone 
radiantly in the full brilliance of the spot- 
light. His friends loved to be in his com- 
pany. Hundreds of students felt it a priv- 
Uege to ask, “Hi, Mr. Whelan, how are you 
Teeling?" 

The oldtimers who remembered him with 
the old Cornets felt honored to be able to 
call him by first name and hail him “Hi 
Tommy.“ He would take each and every one 
of them by the hand as if they were among 
the most important people in his life. 

While Tom always regretted not staying 
in the major leagues longer, they were 
about the only big leagues that escaped him. 
He was a big leaguer in the home, in the 
school, and in his neighborhood. 

With all of his gifts and talents, Tom 
couldn't have complained had he married a 
mediocre woman. Strangely enough he 
shared his life with a gem that was always 
the leading entry in his scrapbook. Mildred 
and Tom Whelan, what a team they made, 
What a family they gave to the community. 
Could any man have been any richer? 

We'll hear much in the next few days 
about Tom Whelan. But all of it put to- 
gether and multiplied many times could 
never begin to scratch the surface of the 
man, 

Here is the living, shining, breathing ex- 
ample of the fact that God is good. D 

Here was a man so good in life that in 
death, he is even greater. 


[From the Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item] 
THOMAS J. WHELAN 


The greater Lynn community and schol- 
astic circles throughout New England were 
shocked yesterday at the news of the death 
of Thomas J, Whelan, principal of Lynn 
English High School sincè 1944 and a prom- 
inent figure in baseball and football circles 
for many years. 

Tom Whelan brought to his important 
educational responsibilities the principles 
of fair play and good sportsmanship which 
he learned on the athletic field and as coach 
and “father confessor" to countless amateur 
and professional athletes. 

His own brilliant career as an athlete be- 
gan nearly half a century ago when he led 
Burrill Grammar School to the champion- 
ship in the old grammer school league, He 
played shortstop at English High for 2 years 
and then went to Worcester Academy where 
he continued his brilliant career in baseball, 
football, and track. Later he won enduring 
fame with the legendary Notre Dame foot- 
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ball team under the fabulous Knute Rockne 
and developed a friendship with that great 
coach which continued until Rockne's tragic 
death. After two seasons he shifted to 
Georgetown University where he starred in 
all sports. 

World War I saw him serving his country 
as a Navy filer, and at the close of the war 
he became a professional football player. 
Then came his guidance of the Lynn base- 
ball team in the New England League, his 
work as a scout for the New York Yankees 
and his unabated interest in football, 

At English High he held the affection and 
esteem of the faculty and student body 
alike. Young athletes adored him and 
turned to him constantly for advice and 
counsel. 

A former president of Lynn Rotary Club, 
Mr. Whelan devoted many years to the work 
of that organization and was also active in 
many civic and philanthropic organizations, 

The last few years of his career were 
plagued by frequent illnesses and major sur- 
gery on several occasions. The city of Lynn 
has lost an outstanding citizen In his death, 
and the condolences of the community go 
out to his widow and children, whom he 
adored. 


The United States Naval Reserve as an 
Element of the Navy for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
of an address given by Thomas Moore 
Carruthers, captain, United States Naval 
Reserve, on June 25, 1957, to the gradu- 
ates of the Washington Area Naval Re- 
serve Officers School: 


THe UNrren Srates NAVAL RESERVE AS AN 
ELEMENT OF THE Navy FOR WORLD PEACE 


We hear so much these days about world 
peace yet on all sides we continually learn 
of new conflicts breaking out in various 
parts of this old world of ours. If you will 
just stop to examine the situation you will 
find, I believe, it is nearly always the case 
of the aggressor jumping on the fellow who 
is not fully prepared to defend himself— 
or it is a case of the “bully” riding herd on 
the “little fellow.” 

Have you ever heard of the “bully” pounc- 
ing on the fellow who has his “dukes up” 
and ready to fight? No; and I do not believe 
you will find such a case down through bis- 
tory. Why? Because the aggressor knows 
that the country that is prepared to fight 
will have too much opposition to offer. 

The United States Navy offers a very great 
potential in this atomic-hydrogen age. 
Why? Because the ships of the Navy pro- 
vide very ideal launching platforms for those 
missiles yet they are not fixed targets for 
the enemy to shoot at, their mobility being 
a great asset over the fixed land launching 
site. Hence, If my logic is correct, the Navy 
provides an excellent means toward world 
peace, for moving offensive weapons are far 
more difficult to hit than those anchored or 
fixed. 

The Naval Reserve Js a real part of that 
Navy, too. The United States Naval Reserve 
has a great potential as one of the elements 
for preserving the peace of the world. As a 
vital part of the naval forces it can assist 
in keeping the United States a real military 
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power to be reckoned with, and at the same 
time, the members of the Naval Reserve can 
“kill two birds with the proverbial one 
stone.“ so to speak, helping ourselves and 
our country at the same time, which I will 
detail in another part of this talk. 

This now brings me to my main point, 
“the place of the Naval Reserve in the overall 
structure of the naval forces as an element 
for world peace", and how we, as naval re- 
seryists, can play a part, and at the same 
time enjoy benefits. 

If I may be so bold, and it is with all 
due deference and respéct for the regular 
Navy, I would say that without the services 
of many thousands of reservists we would 
not have been able to operate successfully in 
World War II. 

A great many of you, I among you, were 
in World War II as members of the Nayal 
Reserve. Most of the crews and officers of 
both the ships and the land bases were 
reservists. They supplied a very tremendous 
manpower and “know how“ to assist the 
regular forces. All of us did what we could, 
cheerfully for the most part, I dare say, to 
help our country in its death struggle. Prior 
to the start of World War II the total 
strength of the Naval Reserve was pitifully 
small, so thousands had to be trained 
quickly for the need was more than urgent. 
So as to prevent such a condition in the 
future a strong Naval Reserve foundation 
has been provided as the answer; 

Whereas we tried to fit ourselves into the 
naval organization, naturally there were 
various and sundry conflicts of opinions be- 
tween the “regulars” and the “reservists.” 
However, I feel that all in all we reservists 
got along excellently, had a part in the war, 
and returned to our civillan work better peo- 
ple and dedicated to the cause of the Naval 
Reserve as a strong arm of the naval or- 
ganization. 

Where are we now as members of the 
Naval Reserve? What has it to offer? But 
more important is what can we do to make 
it a better and stronger part of the naval 
forces? I would like to dwell on this point 
for a few moments. 

Kindly bear with me for using the word 
"I" several times, but I do believe my ow? 
case is a rather typical one of many in the 
Naval Reserve and you may place yo 
in my shoes for comparison. 

I was commissioned in 1940, called to 
active duty in the summer of 1941. I must 
admit I was quite surprised to receive the 
active duty orders since we were not at wars 
so I packed and set out for the Norfolk Naval 
Base with a feeling of unprepardness, since 
I had not had the advantage of any Reserve 
training programs and in a very concerned 
state of mind. However, there was a g 
reason for calling me, I was told, and on 
December 7, 1941, came the proof of that 
reasoning. 

Between 1941 and the end of the war my 
geographical knowledge was considerably 
enlarged at the expense of the Government. 
While it was not a preferred itinerary nof 
the modes of travel always first class, I d 
get the opportunity to travel to many parts 
of the world—some I do not care if I ne 
see again. So you may say the Naval Re“ 
serye gave me the chance to travel and en“ 
large my knowledge in several fields. Tulagl . 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Ulith! are de- 
nitely one-time spots while Hawaii, Neu 
Caledonia, and some others would be nice 
to see again. I was being paid for all this 
journeying, too. 

The Naval Reserve offers us fine oppo" 
tunities to better ourselves while on inat- 
tive active“ duty and, at the same time, we 
can be a strong part of that element for 
peace, * 

To illustrate, let us assume we have served 
on active duty at some period and are now 
members of the Reserve in standing 
hence eligible to work for the benefits to be 
offered us. We can increase our opportuni” 
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boys for promotion, at the same time adding 
our knowledge by (1) belonging to a Re- 
Serve outfit—such as NROS—and attending 
ence courses, 
— 3 As we do these 
no y enrich our knowledge 
&nd add to our finances but we unknow- 
ingly, and knowingly, spread the word among 
many people of an active Naval Reserve at 
work. We will assist in building a strong 
5 Forces among our 
x eeling will permeate 
into foreign lands where tte! allies will 
absorb into their lives a strong confidence, 
K , and our enemies will become more fully 
‘ware of that real confidence among our 
5 and our allies, causing such enemies 
stop and think more before putting their 

Bs ecg plans into operation. 
FR y? You may ask. Because where a 

their 


drills, (2) 
{8) active duty for training, 


has confidence among its people in 

énem armed forces and in themselves the 

ois y will think twice before moving to 

€ Overt or feeler act. 

So, to help build up and preserve national 

nce and ready fighting might, the 

most of the Naval Reserve can play a 

important role by taking pride in their 

me nization, better qualifying themselves in 

8 of their neighbors through the op- 

ances Offered, instilling confidence 

tet — Possible in our people, by being a 

88 oF ember of the team—as Admiral Halsey 
3 

„ that while you are accom- 

Plishing s of these vital items you are 

tired pay benefits for old age 

the out having to put 1 penny of cash into 


Mary °° there, as we should, then the 
a N an auxiliary arm that will swing 
add ee eg when needed—and I might 
cap ‘out it they could be sorely handi- 
— in the hour of that need. It be- 
to aght te to fight for a strong Naval Reserve, 
and 3 Set all the things needed to make 
ws win it strong. If we do these things, 
have offered to the Nation strong 


© ready to do its part, and 1 
to defend our Nation. 9 


im closing, I wish to 
. urge you to work 
or uo dicate yourselyes to the best interests 


tlo aval Reserve, the Navy, and the Na- 
d, once again, congratulations on 
Your Successful completion of your NROS 


LL 


Poznan: A Year After 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
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ons 5 OOD. Mr. Spegker, under 
R. extend my remarks in the 
ty oes » I include the following dispatch 
Tim dney Gruson of the New York 

rae which he describes the observ- 
Pe the first anniversary of the riots 


took place in Poznan 
Year ago last Friday: Poland, 1 


ANNIVERSARY SOLEMN IN PozNAN— 
— CEREMONIES Honor 55 DIA 
200,000 Johr CHURCH PROCESSION 
(By Sydney Gruson) 


AN, POLAND, June 28 
Tain. „ e 28.— Under somber 
tooa aea clouds that matched the people's 
, n today marked the riots of last 
oe 28 wi 


th the calm and dignity sought b 
nation’s Communist Ba antes 3 
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Ceremonies honoring the 55 dead of those 
riots were brief and simple. They began at 
10 a. m. and they were over by noon, The 
clouds blew away shortly afterward and Poz- 
nan went about its normal business for the 
Test of the day in sunny, muggy weather. 

Then, after gathering in the old town 
square, & crowd estimated at up to 200,000 
marched through the city to cap the week- 
long Corpus Christi celebrations. 

Ostensibly there was no connection be- 
tween the afiniversary of the riots and the 
demonstrative show of devotion to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. But, as one woman 
said, “This is our way of honoring the dead 
and what they did for us.” 


HYMNS SUNG IN STREETS 


Hundreds of girls in their white first- 
communion dresses strewed flower petals in 
the streets before priests garbed in splendid 
vestments. The crowd massed thickly be- 
hind them, singing hymns including the 
once-forbidden “God Save Poland.” 

The first time this old hymn had been 
heard on the streets of Poznan since the 
Communists took power after World War II 
was during the riots last year. The proces- 
sion wound through some of the streets 
where a year ago the people had erupted in 
fury against oppression. 

They passed by the jail that had been 
sacked and through Freedom Square. The 
procession had been held through what has 
become known as the bad years but never 
on this scale and never before had it been 
permitted to pass through the center of the 
city. 

It was a sign of the changes that the 
Poznan riots had helped to bring about. 


OFFICIAL AT ONE CEREMONY 


The Government's participation in honor- 
ing the riot dead was confined to the observ- 
ance at the cemetery known as the Citadel, 
after the old nearby fort dominating the 
city. Antoni Laster, Deputy Minister of the 
Interior, was present, but the eulogy was 
read by a worker from the Henryk Cegielski 
factory. 

Last June's riots had flared out of a street 
demonstration for bread and freedom by 
Cegielski workers, five of whom died in the 
fighting. Soldiers, members of the security 
police, and civilians, including a 13-year-old 
boy, also were killed in the demonstrations, 
which led to Poland's release from Stalinist 
domination. 

Facing 300 persons on the slopes of the 
cemetery, Kazimierz Bzowy read a typewrit- 
ten speech describing last year’s events as a 
tragedy among brothers now united in death. 
This was the theme sounded by Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, first secretary of the United Work- 
ers (Communist) Party, when he gave offi- 
cial approval to the commemoration services 
recently. 

Thirteen of those who died are buried at 
the Citadel. All graves were covered with 
flowers. 

At the city's other cemeteries delegations 
laid wreaths on graves and stood silently or 
dropped to a knee to pray. 


NO SERVICES ARE HELD 


Church bells throughout the city began 
Tinging as the mourners reached the ceme- 
teries. However, no priests were in attend- 
ance and no religious services were held. 

But at the Citadel and at Junikowa Ceme- 
tery, by the graveside of 13-year-old Roman 
Strzalkowski, the crowds spontaneously burst 
into the hymn Holy Mary, Queen of Poland. 

Emotions were held tightly in check ex- 
cept at the boy's grave. There two scouts 
stood as a guard of honor, their faces rigid 
with strain. Occasionally a former school- 
mate came up with a fistful of red and white 
carnations and broke down in tears. 

The boy's gravestone, as did so many 
others, said simply that he died tragically 
last June 28. 
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Obscenity and the High Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Richmond News Leader, of 
Richmond, Va., of June 28, 1957, on the 
subject of one of the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This is only one of the many flagitious 
decisions of the Supreme Court handed 
down since it has been presided over by 
Chief Justice Warren. The “New Deal” 
and the “Fair Deal” Courts have reached 
a low state in the opinion of lawyers, 
but the present Court has hit the rock 
bottom. The Congress must take some 
action to correct these decisions and to 
restrain the Supreme Court from mak- 
ing further decisions of a similar na- 
ture. 

The editorial is as follows: 

OBSCENITY AND THE HIGH COURT 


It is curious, in a sense, that Members of 
the Congress who are now assailing the 
Supreme Court of the United States have 
failed to include an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Brennan this past Monday in their bill of 
particulars. The opinion affirmed the con- 
yiction of two men charged under separate 
State and Federal obscenity statutes, and 
perhaps in their amazement that even one 
State law has been upheld, critics of the 
court have missed the ominous si 
of the opinion as a whole. 

In considering the Court's decision, it is 
important to keep in mind that one of the 
defendants, David S. Alberts, was convicted 
under a California State law. The other, 
Samuel Roth, was convicted under a Fed- 
eral postal statute which makes every ob- 
scene, lewd, lascivious, or filthy book, pamph- 
let, picture, etc., nonmailable matter. 

The majority of the Court (to quote from 
Mr. Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion) 
“brushed aside with perfunctory ease the 
vital constitutional considerations which 
* * + differentiate these two cases.“ It did 
not seem to matter to the majority “that in 
one case we balance the power of a State in 
this field against the restrictions of the 
14th amendment, and in the other the 
power of the Federal Government against 
the limitations of the 1st amendment.” 

Harlan went on to emphasize that a State 
has inherent power—the power that stems 
from State sovereignty itself—to enact any 
sort of obscenity laws it wishes, provided 
only that such laws do not deny due process 
of law to persons who may be charged there- 
under. Harlan said this: 

“What, then, is the purpose of this Cali- 
fornia statute? Clearly, the State legislature 
has made the Judgment that printed words 
can deprave or corrupt the reader—that 
words can incite to antisocial or immoral 
action. The assumption seems to be that 
the distribution of certain types of litera- 
ture will induce criminal or immoral sexual 
conduct. It is well known, of course, that 
the validity of this assumption is a matter 
of dispute among critics, sociologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and penologists. There is a large 
school of thought, particularly in the scien- 
tific community, which denies any causal 


-connection between the reading of pornog- 


raphy and immorality, crime, or delinquency. 
Others disagree. 
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“Clearly it is not our function to decide 
this question. That function belongs to the 
State legislature. Nothing in the Constitu- 
tion requires California to accept as truth 
the most advanced and sophisticated psy- 
chiatric opinion, It seems to me clear that 
it is not irrational, in our present state of 
knowledge, to consider that pornography can 
induce to a type of sexual conduct which a 
State may deem obnoxious to the moral fab- 
ric of society. In fact the very division of 
on the subject counsels us to re- 

spect the choice made by the State.” 

At another point in his dissenting opinion, 
Harlan said this: “Since the domain of 
sexual morality is preeminently a matter of 
State concern, this Court should be slow to 
interfere with State législation calculated to 
protect that morality.” For these reasons, 
said Harlan, he too would vote to affirm 
Alberts’ conviction under California law. 

But Roth's conviction was some else 
entirely. “I do not think it follows,” said 
Harlan, “that State and Federal powers in 
this area are the same, and that just be- 
cause the State may suppress a particular 
utterance, it is automatically permissible for 
the Federal Government to do the same 
The substantive powers of the two 
governments, in many instances, are dis- 
tinct * * * The interests which obscenity 
statutes purportedly protect are primarily 
entrusted to the care, not of the Federal 
Government, but of the States. Congress 
has no substantive power over sexual moral- 
ity. Such powers as the Federal Govern- 
ment has in this field are but incidental to 
its other powers, here the postal power, and 
are not of the same nature as those pos- 
sessed by the States, which bear direct re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the local 
moral fabric.” 

Harlan elaborated his views at some length. 
We urge every reader to take the few minutes’ 
time required to ponder these further com- 
ments: 

“Not only is the Federal interest in protect- 
ing the Nation against pornography attenu- 
ated, but the dangers of Federal censorship 
in this fleld are far greater than anything 
the States may do. It has often been said 
that one of the great strengths of our Federal 
system is that we have, in the 48 States, 48 
experimental social laboratories. * * * Dif- 
ferent States will have different attitudes 
toward the same work of literature. The 
same book which is freely read in one State 
might be classed as obscene in another. And 
it seems to me that no overwhelming danger 
to our freedom to experiment and to gratify 
our taste in literature is likely to result from 
the suppression of a borderline book in one 
of the States, so long as there is no uniform 
nationwide suppression of the book, and so 
long as other States are free to experiment 
with the same or bolder books. 

“Quite a different situation Is presented, 
however, when the Federal Government im- 
poses the ban. The danger is perhaps not 
great if the people of one State, through their 
legislature, decide that Lady Chatterley's 
Lover goes so far beyond the acceptable 
standards of candor that it will be deemed 
offensive and nonsellable, for the State next 
door is still free to make its own choice. At 
least we do not have one uniform standard. 
But the dangers to free thought and expres- 
sion are truly great if the Federal Govern- 
ment imposes a blanket ban over the Nation 
on such a book. The prerogative of the 
States to differ on their ideas of morality will 
be destroyed, the ability of States to experi- 
ment will be stunted. The fact that the 
people of one State cannot read some works 
of D. H. Lawrence seems to me, if not wise 
or desirable, at least acceptable. But that 
no person in the United States should be 
allowed to do so seems to me to be intolera- 
ble, and violative of both the letter and spirit 
of the first amendment.” 

Now, in the Roth case, the trial Judge de- 
livered a charge to the jury which the 
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ty of the Supreme Court approved. 
It is a Federal criminal offense, the jury was 
told, to sell any book which “tends to stir 
sexual impulses and lead to sexually impure 
thoughts.” Further, the jury was instructed 
that it should act for “the common con- 
science of the community” in deciding 
whether the offending material would be cal- 
culated to corrupt.the mind of “the average 
person in the community.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Har- 
lan said bluntly that “the Federal Govern- 
ment has no business, whether under the 
postal or commerce power, to bar the sale of 
books because they might lead to any kind 
of thoughts“ Yet that is precisely the 
conduct approved on Monday by a majority 
of this strangely “liberal” court. 

Let us carry this sinister opinion a step or 
two further. Let us suppose that there is, in 
Philadelphia or New York, some unenlight- 
ened individual who objects strongly to in- 
terracial marriage. He writes a pamphlet on 
this subject, in which he dwells upon the 
evils of interracial sexual union. Complaint 
is made to postal inspectors, and the author 
is brought before a jury in a Federal district 
court, This New York or Philadelphia jury, 
finding the pamphlet offensive to the com- 
mon conscience of the community by pres- 
ent-day standards, convicts the defendant 
under the postal statute. He goes to prison 
and the pamphlet becomes nonmailable 
matter anywhere in the United States, 
Thereafter, any person anywhere in the 
country, who aids in the circulation or dis- 
position of the pamphlet by mail becomes 
subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
to imprisonment of not more than 5 years, 
or both. 

It is a handy little weapon that Mr. Justice 
Brennan and his colleagues forged on Mon- 
day. To be sure, the weapon is two-edged; 
by the same processes of reasoning, ardent 
segregationists might seek to have represent- 
atives of the NAACP arrested for mailing 
“obscene” matter advocating abolition of 
miscegenation laws. Our Virginia board of 
motion picture censors, which had been 
pretty well killed off by earlier opinions of 
the Court, may find in Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan’s opinion some legal grounds for ban- 
ning Island in the Sun or other motion 
pictures calculated, in the board’s view, to 
corrupt the morals of the average citizen. 

But what the Court’s opinion does to free 
speech, and what it does in warping the dele- 
gated power, to establish post offices and 
post roads, every man may see for himself. 
The High Court has handed down a dozen 
evil opinions this year. The opinion that 
decided Roth v. United States and Alberts 
v. California carries seeds of tyranny that 
will match any planted so far. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following weekly 
newsletter to my constituents for the 
week concluded June 29: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

Jung 29, 1957.— The Supreme Court de- 
cisions this week caused many thoughtful 
members concern far beyond the legislation 
under consideration. Decisions results: In 
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Washington a convicted rapist was freed, 
though guilty by everyone's admission in- 
cluding his own; convicted Communist con- 
spirators were freed, no question of their 
guilt; the powers of Congress to investigate 
and to question were curtailed, and Com- 
munists immediately flouted the House Un- 
American Activities Committee's jurisdiction 
in California hearings; the FBI files were 
declare open to defendants in criminal trials; 
vertical stock ownership of one company in 
another was condemned. There is a pattern 
emerging to these and earlier rulings by the 
Court which should concern every American. 
The reversal of time-honored rulings has the 
effect of new legislation, much as if Con- 
gress had passed new laws. The overriding 
danger is the aid and comfort given our 
avowed enemies, including the Communists, 
who are dedicated to discredit and over- 
throw our Government. The Supreme Court 
has bypassed Congress, and lessened its co- 
equal im ce. The sentiment is growing 
that its time for Congress, as representative 
of all the people, to reestablish its rightful 
legislative role. This may include quite 
properly some “pinning back of. the ears” of 
the Supreme Court. Legislation to accom- 
plish this, so far as possible, is being intro- 
duced. I shall report more on these bills 
in the future. 

The continuing attack on business and 
businessmen by the Congress is a surprising 
matter to me. This is to be expected of 
Communists and socialists but not by Amer- 
ican citizens nor Congressmen representing 
these citizens. Rather than praise capital- 
ism, profit, stockownership; savings, and the 
underlying qualities required—initiative, 
planning, hard work, ambition, sacrifice, in- 
dividual responsibility, and obligation, we 
confiscate the property of the most success- 
ful (up to 91 percent), denounce capitalism 
(although anyone with savings is a capitalist 
if he collects interest), deride bankers (who 
only invest the sayings of others and then 
pay them interest), and discredit those who 
succeed. Simultaneously we subsidize those 
who pressure the Government hard enough 
for help, at the expense of the taxpayers- 
At the moment the Interstate Committee is 
concentrating on the regulation of the nat- 
ural-gas producers by Federal law, not free- 
ing them, so free-enterprise competition can 
keep prices down; Government is castigating 
bigness as though it were a sin, although we 
get the good things of life materially, like 
cars and most manufactured goods, from 
successful big operations (Premerger Notifi- 
cation Act now before committee); public 
power advocates (Hells Canyon) are trying 
to replace private business with Government 
operation; Congress is giving away food 
hand over fist; Federal public housing is re- 
placing private or local government's èf- 
forts. Meanwhile, the Hoover Commission's 
practical and commonsense suggestions for 
getting the Government out of business in 
hundreds of activities are stalled by Con- 
gress. Why? What's the answer? Is there 
a pattern here, too? True, it's all em 
in the liberal’s philosophy. Are the Congress 
and Supreme Court patterns related? 

The Small Business Act was passed (1) 
making the Small Business Administration & 
permanent Government agency; (2) increas- 
ing money for loans; (3) to procure Goyern- 
ment contracts; (4) to lower interest rates- 
I could not accept this emergency program 45 
a permanent addition to the taxpayers’ bur- 
den. The bill passed 392 to 2. I was 1 of 
the 2. I protested in this way: Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not consider this a vote for or against 
small business or small-business men—I, too. 
want to help the small-business man, if the 
Federal Government can do so appropriately- 
By this vote, I wish to stress that the way to 
help a small-business man is to return to 
him some of his tax money which can be 
done by cutting the size and cost of GOV- 
ernment, not by making businessmen de- 
pendent on Government, and by such re- 
liance on Government, increasing his 
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to pay for the service. As a Congressman, 
my views can be expressed in only one way, 
by the votes I cast. Again, my vote is 
not a protest against the effort and efficiency 
Of officials of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, but is against the increasing en- 
croachment of Federal Government in our 
lives, Jeopardizing our very freedom and this 
includes economic freedom. This bill is a 
further part of the web to ensnare the peo- 
ple in the bureaucracy of big government. 
ore, I voted against the bill.” 
The Senate in conference with the House 
the appropriations which the 
House had cut (Senate, the upper body, al- 
Ways ups the cost), restoring $314 million 
to the independent offices appropriation and 
Million to the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department, money laboriously 
Saved by the House. Economy? Then, the 
failed to limit the Senate’s expendi- 
On their new office building and furni- 


Importation of Firearms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
t the importation into the United 

States of certain firearms. 
the had introduced similar legislation in 
— 83d and 84th Congresses, but these 
on ee prohibited only the members 
on from bringing into this country pis- 
aa aes and other types of small 
e Department of the Army 
had submitted an adverse report on this 
legisla tion, primarily due to the fact that 
was = era the bill would be e 
ry toward military personne: 

and their dependents. 

— year I have eliminated the provi- 
th restricting the ban to members of 
that med Forces only, and have asked 
the prohibition be extended to ev- 
woul, vilian and military alike—who 
try d bring such weapons into the coun- 


I have been in touch with many law- 
Dunreement Officers throughout the 
ted States, and the vast majority of 
haem have endorsed the legislation and 
agreed that any attempt to keep 
rous weapons out of the hands of 
and » Potential criminals, children, 
ceive responsible individuals should re- 
the full support of all those inter- 
the in combating crime, and lessening 
When carence of tragedy which results 
Some 8 guns are acciden- 
own district attorney, 
Ta Queens County, N. Y., one of the most 
try. vily populated counties in the coun- 
hone Honorable Frank D. O’Con- 
ply of agreed with me that the sup- 
at its illicit weapons should be stopped 
Dosed murre. and fully supports the pro- 
Measure. 
50.000 tes have shown that as many as 
deen Hons these contraband weapons have 
just oneusht into the United States on 
One troopship returning from the 
-"“Opean theater. Multiply that by the 


the armed services and their depend- 
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number of troopships and the number 
of civilians bringing such weapons into 
3 and we have an astounding 


I have been informed that in one 
county of New York City as much as 75 
percent of the crimes of violence have 
been and are being committed with these 
so-called souvenirs. Every day we read 
in the papers or hear over the radio and 
television of tragic accidents which oc- 
cur, and crimes which have been com- 
mitted with these weapons. 

I feel that something should be done 
to curb the easy accessibility of these 
guns, and I feel that this proposed legis- 
lation, together with efforts made on the 
local level, will do much to bring about 
a reduction in crimes, and to minimize 
future accidents which maim or kill so 
many individuals. 


Mr. Dulles and the China Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I heard 
the speech made by Secretary Dulles at 
San Francisco, concerning Red China 
and the proposal to admit that country 
into the United Nations, and the pro- 
posed abandonment of the non-Com- 
munist Chinese, who are now members 
of the United Nations. 

This was a very well-thought-out 
speech, and I hope the administration 
will not yield to any appeasement in 
pursuing this policy. If and when the 
Red Chinese are admitted to the United 
Nations it will be the time for us to with- 
draw from it. With Red China and Rus- 
sia members of this organization these 
two nations will control it. 

Both of them are aggressors, and have 
been so branded by the U. N.; yet if Red 
China is admitted, the control of the 
organization to preserve peace will be 
under the complete domination of these 
aggressors. The U. N. ostensibly exists 
for the preservation of world peace, yet 
the two major nations—with Red China 
in—will control the U. N., and will be 
doing just the opposite of what it was 
organized for. This arrangement will 
simpify matters, for the Russians then 
can commit acts of aggression and inva- 
sion, and this peace organization will 
approve that action. 

Mr, Dulles sees this situation clearly, 
and he is to be congratulated for the 
utterance of these views. Let us hope 
that the destructive element of appease- 
ment will not intervene to change our 
stand. The day of appeasement is past. 
Appeasement has made many million 
prisoners, and there will be no free world 
as long as we surrender any part of our 
policy to that weak sentiment of con- 
ciliation. 

Why are the people of Hungary; 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Baltic 
States prisoners today? The answer is 
appeasement, which was first initiated 
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by the Prime Minister of England, 
Chamberlain. He justified his action for 
what he called “peace in our time.“ We 
appeased Stalin at Yalta and Russia 
again at Potsdam. If we had stood our 
ground then there would be no East and 
West Germany today, but one nation, 
and a tower of strength against com- 
munistic aggression. We could have 
done more then than it is possible to 
do now, but continued appeasement will 
open the gates to a flood of communism 
flowing to every corner of the globe. 

If the Dulles speech is an expression 
of the attitude of the administration, 
then I say we are on the right track. 


Tribute to Hon. R. Gregg Cherry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edito- 
rial from the Wilmington Morning Star 
of June 26, 1957, in tribute to an out- 
standing governor of North Carolina, a 
courageous leader in the Democratic 
Party, and a great American whose pass- 
ing is a profound loss to the citizenry of 
North Carolina: 

GOVERNOR CHERRY, SOLID Party Maw 

The passing of R. Gregg Cherry brings to 
mind a seldom-told tale of an excellent gov- 
ernor, an interesting and intelligent man, 
and a workhorse for the Democratic Party. 

From orphan to Governor—that is the 
story of Mr. Cherry. But his greatest work 
was something that passed almost unnoticed. 
Certainly he never gained the recognition for 
it that he rightfully deserved. 

During the Democratic National Conven- 
tion when Harry Truman was running on his 
own there was a terrible split in the ranks, 
The Dixiecrats and other splinter groups 
were active within the party. As head of the 
North Carolina delegation, Mr. Cherry was 
attending the convention. 

The dissatisfied groups gained strength, 
Several delegations got up and left the con- 
vention. Suddenly all eyes turned to the 
North Carolina Governor. If he made any 
move to leave the floor Truman would be 
dropped. Governor Cherry did not move. 

Then the pressure was put on. Delegate 
after delegate from the dissatisfied politi- 
cians attempted to lure Governor Cherry into 
taking a walk. 

But the Governor was first, last, and always 
a team man. He put party above partisan 
politics. And although the Dixiecrats man- 
aged to enter a slate of candidates for the 
Presidency, and did pull a good number of 
votes in the South, it was Gregg Cherry who 
held the line and delivered the candidacy— 
and the election—to Harry Truman. 

The Governor's reward? 

A Democratic victory was his only desire 
and he got that in November. 5 

Quiċk of wit, perhaps one of the most pop- 
ular of all governors with newsmen who cov- 
ered the capitol in Raleigh, R, Gregg Cherry 
will go down in Tar Heel history as a man 
who served his State and his party well and, 
when the chips were down, he was an impos- 
sible man to defeat in the hard game of 
American politics, 
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The Onassis Contract With the Maritime 


Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, the 
Honorable HERBERT C. Bonner, of North 
Carolina, has indicated that he will call 
for the appearance of Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks and Secretary of the 
Navy Gates before the committee, of 
which I am privileged to be a member, to 
elicit from either or both of these distin- 
guished Cabinet officers pertinent testi- 
mony to help the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States to find out 
whether there is any policy of national 
defense relating particularly to maritime 
matters which will protect the interests 
of this country in time of emergency. 

Recently the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee concluded hearings on the so- 
called trade-out-and-build policy of the 
Maritime Administration, which permits 
the transfer of American vessels to for- 
eign flag. During the course of the hear- 
ings, it became apparent that in many 
instances the interests of the United 
States were not being fully protected. 

In the matter of the trade-out-and 
build contract between the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and one Aristotle Onassis, a 
purported Greek shipowner, there was 
involved a $200-million windfall to this 


person. A 

After hearings before the committee, 
the Maritime Administration agreed to 
revise and amend the Onassis contract 
and to tighten up its provisions so that 
any losses to this country in the matter 
of defense, taxes, and American labor 
would be minimized or mitigated. 

During the course of the hearings, 
which were particularly illuminating, the 
looseness and laxity of certain of the ne- 
gotiations and provisions of the Onassis 
contract became apparent. I repeatedly 
warned that the best interests of the 
United States were not being served in 
dealing with Onassis, especially since he 
had already been in difficulty with our 
Government, 

In the Washington Daily News of Mon- 
day, July 1, 1957, there appears an article 
which is of the utmost significance. Ap- 
parently the very ships which were the 
subject of the recent hearings are to be 
a part of a transaction with Colonel 
Nasser, of Egypt, in the joint program of 
Nasser and Onassis to build a pipeline 
in Egypt to freeze out United States 
interests. 

When we consider that Russian arms 
and Russian technical help are being sent 
into Egypt, when it is further considered 
that Nasser is pro-Communist and anti- 
Western, the inescapable conclusion must 
be reached that the United States and its 
Western allies will have no effective 
control whatsoever of any of the vessels 
being permitted to be transferred or any 
of the vessels flying the flag of the 
Onassis interests. With Russia control- 
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ling Egypt by arms and military, it is 
obvious that none of the Onassis ships, 
whether directly owned by him or under 
his control, will ever be permitted to 
wander too far from the Soviet reach. 

In view of this latest development, I 
have writtem to the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to halt all proceedings under its 
contract with Onassis; and I shall ask 
my distinguished chairman, Represent- 
ative Bonnzr, to determine what, if 
anything, the Maritime Administration 
knows of the substance of the article 
which follows: 

Dea WirH Nasser: Onassis Backs SUEZ 

PIPELINE 


Camo, July 1.—President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser teamed up today with Greek tanker 
magnate Aristotie Onassis to build a Suez 
to Port Said pipeline—Colonel Nasser's big- 
gest coup since nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. 

The $37 million project will take about 
a year to complete. The pipeline will have 
an initial capacity of 500,000 barrels per day. 

Huge supertankers—too big to use the 
Suez Canal—would load oil in the Persian 
Gulf, and unload it into the pipeline at 
Suez, Other supertankers would reload at 
the Port Said terminus, 102 miles away. 

The project would allow Mr. Onassis to use 
his fleet of supertankers, including the 
47,000-ton King Saud I instead of having 
to send it around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Onassis flew to Cairo Thursday and 
began immediate talks with Hasan Ibrahim} 
head of the canal organization. 

Mr. Onassis has been plugging for a Suez 
pipeline since 1954 when he built the King 
Saud I and found it was too big to move 
through the canal. 

Co: ction of the pipeline would dull 
the edge of present western plans to build 
various Middie East pipelines to reduce 
Western Europe’s dependence on the Suez 
Canal. 


The project also would diminish the im- 
portance of any Israeli pipeline between Eilat 
on the Gulf of Aqaba and some Mediter- 
ranean port. 

Informed sources said plans call for estab- 
lishment of an ian joint stook com- 
pany holding a 12-year concession to build 
and operate the pipeline. Sixty percent 
would be held by the Egyptians and 40 
percent by foreigners, chiefly Mr. Onassis. 

At expiration of the concession period 
Egypt would take over full operation. In 
the meantime the Egyptian Government 
would receive 50 percent of the collected 
charges as royalty. 


For Summit Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp a very interesting article 
by an old schoolmate of mine, Brig. Gen. 
Hugh B. Hester, United States Army, re- 
tired, entitled “For Summit Meeting,” 
which appeared in the recent edition of 
the Winston-Salem Journal. The arti- 
cle is full of food for thought and I hope 
that it will be widely read: 

For Sumurr MEETING 
To the Eprror or THE JOURNAL: 

Must political man, blindly and endlessly, 

repeat his follies? Must society experience 
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the ghastly and sordid carnage of world con- 
flict, generation after generation, and pri- 
marily because of the failure of leadership? 
Need the United States pay the Soviet Union 
the supreme compliment of imitation by 
parroting “Nyet” to every suggestion for the 
negotiation of a peace, and thereby only help 
prove that the cruder conduct in interna- 
tional relations, like the baser monetary 
metals, drives out the finer? And 1s it not 
important for the leaders of all the great 
powers, in today’s mad rush to fill the sup- 
posed mideastern vacuum, to remember that 
Hitler, too, partly perhaps because of his 
rude manners and vulgar display of military 
might, evoked considerable admiration in 
the early stages of his bid for world domi- 
nation? 

Throughout much of the thirties, the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union, inside and outside 
the League of Nations, were pleading for 
disarmament, for collective security. Again 
they are doing this, and, in addition, calling 
for summit meetings. And again the poli- 
tik real’ boys—the emigre school which 
brought catastrophe to Europe through its 
philosophy of brute force, even before its 
present leaders finally secured their Ameri- 
can pa prociaiming it just another 
sign of Soviet weakness. 

Enlarge the Crusade for Freedom, expand 
Radio Free Europe and Asia, appropriate 
more money for the Voice of America, tighten 
up the economic boycott, increase the al- 
ready unlimited arms race and this godless 
creation, communism, they assert, will surely 
disappear. And somehow, perhaps automat- 
ically and autonomously, for again they do 
not disclose the source of their information, 
poverty, ignorance, and bigotry will disap- 
pear from this earth. Just why this did not 
happen before the first Communist state 
appeared in 1917, is, also, not explained, 

This propaganda line, of course, is not new. 
The British and French leaders were so hyp- 
notized with this hope, between the two 
world wars, that they joined with Hitler in 
propagating this fiction, and, in anticipation 
of the hoped for event, opposed all attempts 
for an enlarged collective security system 
which might include the Soviet Union. The 
United States also, of course, preferred her 
splendid isolation à la Taft and Hoover. All 
three refused to accept the basic fact that 
peace is indivisible, that it is a single fabric 
woven of a continuous thread, the unraveling 
of which anywhere means its eventual un- 
raveling everywhere. 

Unhappily, I am forced to agree with Mr. 
Khrushchev that the only possible way to 
avoid world war III soon is through some 
working agreement between the U. 8. S. R. 
and the United States, This is so because 
none of the vital international issues of to- 
day such as are involved in Germany, Eastern 
Europe, Middle East, Formosa, Korea, Viet- 
nam, and arms reduction, or collective secu- 
rity, can be settled without this cooperation. 
The Soviets are no more likely to agree to the 
unification of Germany inside NATO than 
the United States is to its unification inside 
the Warsaw Pact, And certainly no great 
power will permit encirclement by hostile 
states any longer than necessary, The 
United States would almost certainly risk 
war now to prevent an encirclement such as 
her leaders are attempting to impose upon 
the Soviets of China and Russia. 

Make no mistake of it: This so-called con- 
tainment policy is a one-way, dead-end street, 
leading only to war. For this reason, all wh? 
would avoid world war III should urge 
President Eisenhower to agree to a summit 
meeting of the great powers now, as has 
recently and separately been proposed by 
Nehru, Mollet, and Bulganin, and earlier bY 
Churchill and Eden. 

l Huon B. HESTER, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army (Retired). 
PHILADELPHIA... 
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Freedom of Debate in the Senate 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


we TALMADGE, Mr. President, on 
teen” June 28, the Special Subcommit- 
on Senate Rule XXII of the Senate 
had ttee on Rules and Administration 
ee the privilege of hearing testimony 
4 Johh J. Wicker, Jr., of Rich- 
A., representing Hon. W. C. 
aw Daniel, national commander of 
can Legion. 
5 Mr. Wicker’s presentation on the sub- 
det of continued freedom of debate in 
e 8 ol the United States made on 
Commander Daniel was 
Masterful and persuasive, and, in order 
— all Members of the Senate may have 
ane full benefit of it, Mr. President, I 
in the us consent that it be printed 
ther Appendix of the Record. I fur- 
atta unanimous consent that the 
the uction of Mr, Wicker as given by 
Virginia ed junior Senator from 
text IMr. Rogertson] precede the 
of Mr. Wicker’s testimony. 
t being no objection, the state- 
8 be and the introduction were ordered 
— printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
= OF SENATOR A, WILLIS ROBERTSON 
ING Hon. JOHN J. WICKER, JR., 
— SUBCOMMITTEE or RULES CommMrr- 
9 JUNE 28, 1957 
Judiciary nen last year when the Senate 
ings Committee was conducting hear- 
On a so-called civil rights bill, I intro- 
is wi as a witness the same gentleman who 
I — tolf, 
e own him for many years, first, 
Stats standing lawyer, as a ane of the 
found nate of Virginia, and as one of the 
1 ay of the American Legion and a 
or 55 850 a State commander ot that 


ewa is a former chairman of the Judiciary 
anda of the Virginia Bar Association 


Presen - 
Mm te t member of the executive coun 


insurance law section of the 
“Merican Bar Association. 


— President of the electoral college of 
hair =! in 1944 and chairman for the first 
of the 1945 constitutional convention 
Virginia, He has served on several State 
— ms and boards. 
howeve important, for our present purpose, 
A T, he is an astute student of the law 
dedicated believer in the principles 
tutional liberty and in the institu- 
State cluding the Senate of the United 
liberty. Which are designed to preserve that 
PP rad year he gave a convincing and 
tion wae argument against proposed legisla- 
tute a chee he and I both felt would consti- 
day 1 tan eat to constitutional liberty. To- 
Present sure he will be eqully skillful in 
Berous ing his views on why it would be dan- 
Of the and undesirable to change the rules 
i te in a way which might remove 
Which the protections of minority rights 
were deliberately provided by the 
cussion k Fathers or prevent the full dis- 
Necessary 3 a which is 
as eser vation of the spirit 
ti = the letter of that great document. 
0 8 tor me to present to this 


the Honorable í 
Jr., of Richmond. — 8 John J. Wicker, 


ie 


i 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN J. WICKER, JR., ATTORNEY 


TEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON RULES 

AND ADMINISTRATION, IN CONNECTION WITH 

HEARINGS ON PROPOSED CHANGES IN SENATE 

RuLE XXII (CLOTURE RULE) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is John J. Wicker, Jr. 
Iam an attorney at law, and for many years 
I have been a member of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, of 
the Federal courts in Virginia, and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I am 
also a former Virginia State senator and I 
was temporary chairman of the 1945 con- 
stitutional convention of Virginia. I reside, 
as I have for most of my life, in Richmond, 
Va. 

Iam appearing before you at the request 
of W. C. (Dan) Daniel, the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and upon 
his authority, to express the views of the 
national commander—with which views I 
am in full accord—concerning a number of 
resolutions pending before you to amend and 
modify rule XXII of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate (relating to cloture). The na- 
tional commander was invited to appear be- 
fore you by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, Senator Herman E. Talmadge, and 
being unable to appear in person because of 
previous engagements, he has requested and 
authorized me to appear in his stead. 

GENERAL PURPOSE AND EFFECT OF PENDING 

RESOLUTIONS 


While the several resolutions pending be- 
fore you with’ regard to cloture have some 
differences in language and in detail, they 
all appear to have the same general intent 
and purpose and would probably have the 
same general effect, viz. to make it possible 
for less than two-thirds of the duly elected 
Members of the Senate to shut off debate and 
to deprive more than one-third of the duly 
elected Senators of their right of unlimited 
debate. 

PENDING RESOLUTIONS WOULD PERMIT 49 SENA- 
TORS TO SILENCE 47 SENATORS 


As the rule now stands, the views and 
voices of United States Senators upon pend- 
ing legislation can be shut off by the con- 
curring vote of 64 out of the 96 elected Sena- 
tors. Under these pending resolutions, 
cloture could be applied and debate termi- 
nated at any time, by the concurrence of 
only two-thirds of these Senators actually 
voting on the resolution of cloture, provided 
that they constituted at least a bare ma- 
jority of the total membership. 

Thus, the sentiments and opinions and 
judgments of a large number of duly elected 
United States Senators—voicing and reflect- 
ing the sentiments and opinions and judg- 
ments of the citizens of their respective 
States—could be stifled and silenced by the 
active concurrence of a bare elected major- 
ity. And this would be true regardless of 
how fundamentally important the issue 
might be. 

While the rule now requires 64 affirmative 
votes to apply cloture, the pending resolu- 
tions would reduce that required number 
by 15, almost a fourth, so that the required 
minimum would be only 49 Senators, pro- 
vided not more than 24 other Senators ac- 
tually voted the other way. Forty-seven 
Senators might be opposed to the pending 
legislation and/or opposed to cloture; but 
unless at least 25 of them were actually 
present and voting, their opposition would be 
ignored and count for naught. 

SENATE AND HOUSE ARE COORDINATE AND OF 
EQUAL DIGNITY BUT FUNDAMENTALLY DIF- 
FERENT 
Our Founding Fathers very wisely pro- 

vided for two distinct bodies in the Federal 

legislative branch. The House of Repre- 
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sentatives, chosen on a population basis 
and constituting a large representative body, 
is fresh from the people as a result of elec- 
tions every other year, The Senate, being 
& smaller and consequently much more de- 
liberative body, with each State being rep- 
resented by two Senators regardless of wide 
variations in population and area, has its 
membership elected for 6-year terms with 
only one-third of the body being elected 
every 2 years, 

Anyone making even a cursory study of 
the fundamental principles and aims and 
purposes which the framers of the Federal 
Constitution had in mind in providing for 
these two bodies, so vastly different in their 
size and basis of representation and terms 
of office and times of election, will recog- 
nize that while the powers of the two Houses 
are coordinate, their methods of operation 
would, in many particulars, be vitally and 
fundamentally different. 

LIMITATION OF DEBATE APPROPRIATE AND NEC- 
ESSARY IN HOUSE BUT NOT IN SENATE 


Obviously anything like unlimited debate 
in any legislative body as large as the House 
of Representatives (numbering 435 Congress- 
men) would be completely out of question, 
Consequently limitation of debate in the 
House of Representatives is not only tra- 
ditional and historical, but is also absolutely 
necessary in order to permit the House to 
operate. 

By sharp contrast, however, the Senate, 
with a total membership of 96—substantially 
less than one-fourth of the number of the 
House—can operate efficiently and effectively 
without limitation of debate. In fact, the 
Senate has actually done so throughout its 
existence. 

ANYTHING IMPORTANT ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY CLO- 

TURE WILL HAVE ACTIVE SUPPORT OF AT LEAST 

64 SENATORS 


Anything so serious and so dangerous to 
our American form of Government—as shut- 
ting off debate and stifling free expression 
and argument by United States Senators 
should never be sanctioned without the 
affirmative concurrence of at least two- 
thirds of the membership of the Senate. 
If any real emergency arises that requires 
and justifies a limitation of debate, surely 
the emergency would be recognized and 
acted upon by at least two-thirds of the 
Senators. And any proposition of that kind 
which cannot secure the active voting sup- 
port of at least two-thirds of the duly 
elected Senators does not deserve to be 
adopted, 

With only two Senators elected by any one 
State to represent that State and its people, 
it would be unreasonable to silence those 
Senators from expressing their views fully 
especially on measures which they believe 
may involve a violation of fundamental con- 
stitutional rights—unless at least two-thirds 
of the membership of the Senate affirma- 
tively vote to close debate. 

Any attempt to shut off debate which can- 
not command the affirmative voting support 
of at least 64 out of the 96 elected Senators 
must have inherent in it such weakness and 
such objection that it deserves to fail. 
MINORITY OF SENATORS OBSTRUCTING WILL OF 

MAJORITY IS SOMETIMES BEST FOR PUBLIC 

WELFARE 


It is claimed that rule XXII permits a 
minority to obstruct the will of the majority. 
If that be true, it is not necessarily a damn- 
ing indictment because our history shows 
many instances in which a bare majority, if 
unfettered and uncontrolled, would have 
done willful violence to the legitimate rights 
of minorities, 

To enable cloture to be applied upon the 
concurring vote of less than two-thirds of 
the elected Senators would undoubtedly re- 
sult in the hasty enactment of some legis- 
lation which would otherwise be defeated if 


A minority of Senators may actually be 
representative of a large majority of Ameri- 
can citizens and of American territory. For 


fication of the rule by the pending reso- 
lutions. 
PRESENT RULE HAS NOT KILLED PERMANENTLY 
ANY MERITORIOUS LEGISLATION 

all the legislation that has failed of 
ne at one time or another in the United 
States Senate, because of unlimited debate, 
very few measures have failed of ultimate 
enactment. In fact, bard few EN sare 
failed permanently were those were 
such a vicious type, fraught with such 
genuine peril to our American system of 
government, that they fully deserved the 

defeat they experienced. $ 
SENATE EXPECTED TO BE MORE DELIBERATE THAN 
THE HOUSE 


In view of the important differences in 
size, basis of representation, terms of office, 
times of election, prerogatives and func- 
tions, the Senate was designed and intended 
to operate quite differently from the House. 
It is not unreasonable to say that the Senate 
was intentionally created of such size and 
type as to make sure that many things 
hastily approved by the House would not re- 
ceive the approval of the Senate. 

Elected entirely every 2 years, the House 
Is fresh from the people and, quite naturally, 
reflects the current popular sentiment of the 
people at the moment. But the Senate, 
elected by thirds over a period of 6 years, 
represents a much broader span of public 
opinion. Consequently, from the very be- 
ginning of our Government, the Senate has 
been expected to be more deliberate than 
the House; ordinarily to concur in House 
action but just as properly to refuse con- 
currence when any sizeable segment of the 
Senate has reasonable doubt of the long 
range wisdom of House action. 

MORE DELIBERATE SENATE ACTS AS BULWARK 
AGAINST EXECUTIVE DOMINATION 


While the House and the Senate are of 
equal dignity, there are many important 
functions performed solely by the Senate; 
for example, the confirmation of executive 
appointments and ratification of interna- 
tional treaties. If limitation of debate could 
be brought about by less than the con- 
curring vote now required, it is concelyable 
that the Senate might not be able to dis- 
charge its important functions as intel- 
Ugently as it should, and as it now does. 

The smaller size, staggered changes of per- 
sonnel and representation on the basis of 
individual States rather than population, all 
combine to show that the Senate was con- 
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sciously designed to act also as a safeguard 
against executive domination. Otherwise, 
why is it that the Senate, rather than the 
House, must approve or reject important of- 
ficial appointments made by the President? 


apt to be of the same political party or 
governmental persuasion as the President. 
Thus, ordinarily, the House is more likely to 
go along with Presidential policy. The Sen- 
ate, however, being more removed from the 
popular pressures and changing passions of 
the day, is more apt to apply its own de- 
liberate judgment. And whenever neces- 
sary, in the interests of constitutional gov- 
ernment, the Senate is expected to act as a 
deterrent and checkmate against hasty ac- 
tion—regardless of whether that action 
originates in the House or in the Senate. 

It has been true in the past, and may well 
be so in the future, that it is a minority of 
both parties in the Senate that must be 
counted upon as the last bulwark against 
improper, harmful legislation. And this bul- 
wark, should not be destroyed or weakened, 
regardless of how high and noble the motives 
of the proponents may be. 


HISTORY WARNS OF DANGER OF BARE MAJORITIES 


With no refiection upon anyone, let us 
remember that most of the foreign tyrants 
of the past haye acquired absolute and 
despotic power on the temporary but surging 
wave of popular sentiment of the day, al- 
legedly to promote social welfare and so- 
called civil rights, etc. Few indeed would 
have succeeded in their autocratic seizures 
if their countries had been blessed with a 
legislative body with the courage, power, 
and deliberative character of the United 
States Senate. In the few instances where 
there was indeed a legislative body at all 
comparable to our Senate, the first step of 
the tyrant and his cohorts was to suspend 
or repeal all rules which permitted anything 
less than an absolute majority to oppose him. 
Of course, it may be said that such a thing 
could never happen here. Well, that same 
thing was sald, and believed, in every country 
before it succumbed to the tyranny of a 
dictator. 


WHY WEAKEN MINORITY IN THE SENATE TO 
STRENGTHEN MINORITY OUTSIDE? 


Tt is a strange and paradoxical thing that 
many of the leading proponents of cloture, 
who seek to make it possible to stifle the voice 
of substantial minorities in the United States 
Senate, appear to be doing so principally in 
the hope of thereby bringing about the pas- 
sage of pending legislation, allegedly designed 
to protect miscellaneous minorities of people 
here and there in the United States outside 
the Senate. It would seem that Senators 
should be at least equally zealous in pro- 
tecting the rights of their fellow Members 
of what has well been described as the most 
august deliberative body in the world as 
they are in seeking to set up a vast bureauc- 
racy of Federal inquisitors and prosecutors 
to ferret out and punish fancied grievances 
of a comparatively few individuals. 

RULE XXII HAS PROVEN ITS VALUE TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE AND SHOULD NOT BE WEAKENED 

Rule XXII has had considerably more than 
a century of useful life and it would not be 
for the best interest of the United States 
and its people, or of our American form of 
government, to emasculate or otherwise 
weaken this rule. 

The modification and weakening of the 
rule would bring about far greater bitter- 
ness and resentment than whatever may be 
occasionally aroused by the operation of the 
rule as It now stands. 
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Artificially Fattened Poultry Sold for Food 
May Be Poisonous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in pre- 
vious news releases I have issued I 
pointed out that estrogen pills inserted 
in animals and poultry for fattening 
purposes are on the suspect list of dan- 
gerous food additives, as found by the 
International Union Against Cancer 
meeting held in Rome, Italy, in August 
of 1956. 

That is only part of the story. Re- 
cent events have pointed up the need 
for a compulsory poultry inspection bill 
similar to the compulsory red meat in- 
spection bill enacted in 1906. 

The Delaney committee found that in 
1950 a chemical known as diethylstil- 
bestrol, in 15 milligram pellets, was used 
on about 30 million chickens, and that 
its use was on the increase. A mechani- 
cal injector, similar to a hypodermic 
syringe, implants the pellets in chickens’ 
necks just below the head. They are 
used purely for monetary reasons in the 
belief that they will step up the rate of 
growth as much as 20 percent, and cause 
a more even distribution of fat. ‘This 
chemical, said the Delaney committee, is 
so potent and dangerous that it cannot 
be purchased in drugstores without a 
physician's prescription. The testimony 
of experts is conflicting concerning the 
safety of human absorption of the flesh 
of such treated poultry. Therefore, I 
ask, why should the doubt about its 
harmful effects be resolved in favor of 
its use, when scientists and so-called ex- 
perts are sharply divided as to its long- 
range harmfulness on human health? 

In 1952, 50,000 pounds of such treated 
chickens were condemned by the Food 
and Drug Administration as unsafe for 
human consumption. Sixty percent of 
the sampled chickens contained unab- 
sorbed portions of these pellets in areas 
of the neck which would remain with 
the consumer after normal severance of 
the head from the carcass. There was 
evidence before the Delaney committee 
that the fat of fowl treated with stilbes- 
trol differed chemically from that of 
normally fattened birds, and that it was 
watery and inferior culinarily; and there 
was additional evidence that the fat of 
birds so treated contained greater de- 
posits of fat than the flesh of non- 
treated birds. There was also evidence 
that male birds so treated rapidly lost 
many male characteristics; combs, wat- 
tles, and reproductive organs shriveled. 
and the propensity for crowing and 
fighting disappeared. 

The above facts stress the need for 8 
compulsory poultry-inspection _ bill. 
Such a bill—S. 1747—recently passed 
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the Senate, 
6814 was 
by the 
Such 


Its counterpart—H. R. 
recently favorably reported 
House Agriculture Committee. 
a bill would tend to prevent the 
or the dealer in such contam- 
inated poultry from sending it into the 
. commerce. 
0 not the meat of poultry 
me has been treated with estrogens 
labeled so as to reveal that fact? 
Why should not restaurants serving such 
vies -treated food be required to ad- 
the Customers by proper means so that 
ea, will know what they are eating and 
the risk being taken? Why should not 
Processors of such estrogen-treated 
Poultry be required to prove beyond a 
—— doubt that such poultry is 
€ for human consumption before 
Should be permitted to sell it? 
facts cited above furnish potent 
5 for the passage of my House 
Resolution 212—which is now before the 
Committee—so as to procure 


Proper strengthening of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 


The City of Clinton, in lauseni County, 
S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


IN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Pat THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
in the ous consent to have printed 
by's Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
able tate senator, Robert C. Wasson, an 
and ed State senator 

— — S. C., in the anae 
on the passage o 

14, a bill to change the name of the 
of Clinton to the city of Clinton, 
urens County, on March 14, 1957. 
city of Clinton is one of the most 
ve cities in South Carolina, and 
very proud of that fine city. I 
us of having the people of the 
just what this beautiful city 
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ing no objection, the speech 
to be printed in the RECORD, 
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SENATOR Roseat C. WASSON, OF 
UNTY, IN THE SENATE OF SOUTH 
ON THE Passace or H. 1444, a 
gs one or THE TOWN 
THE or CLINTON, IN 
Counry, Manch 14, 1957 
to the building of the railroad be- 
urens and Newberry, there was, at 
of 9 miles from Laurens, an inter- 
5 roads known as Five Forks. 
eee this point and here a 
sel uilt. As early as 1809, before 
nt a Shag Five Forks, there was a set- 
Btore a mile east known as Hol- 
chandisin It was the community's only 
Was g Place, and as far back as 1830 
likewise the community post office. 
completed t 1850 that the rauroad was 
ka. and a station established at Five 
been the Meeting of roads for years had 
Of the u. Eathering place for the sportsmen 
nding community, Here a race- 
maintained; horseracing, chicken 
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fighting, drinking, etc., were freely engaged 
in 


When the station was erected it was soon 
seen that a town would spring up around 
this nucleus of racetrack, barroom, and rail- 
road depot. The first buildings were erected 
between Holland's Store and Five Forks. 
About 1853 leading citizens began to realize 
that the new settlement was neither Five 
Forks nor Holland's, so there arose the im- 
portant question of selecting a name. Many 
wanted to retain the title Five Forks, while 
some zu Round Jacket in honor of 
a prominent citizen of the community who 
wore a waistcoat or vest called in those days 
a round jacket. 

A small group of farseeing citizens realized 
the need of some concerted action. The vil- 
lage needed not only a name but a general 
layout as to streets and buildings. These 
interested men sought the help and advice of 
their legal adviser and friend from Laurens 
Court House who acted as chairman of the 
committee that laid off the first streets. A 
study of old plats shows that the principal 
streets followed closely from five roads ra- 
diating from a common center; the one to- 
ward the east leading to Newberry; west, to 
Laurens; south, to the Belfast section; and 
the two to the north to Musgrove Mill and 
Langston Church. Henry Clinton Young, 
Laurens attorney, a native of Iredell Coun- 
ty, N. C., served as chairman of the com- 
mittee that laid off the town. To honor him 
for his valuable services, the local members 
of the committee named the newly created 
and then unattractive village, Clinton. 

From this meager beginning Clinton has 
steadily developed and has never lost ground 
in population from one decade to another. 
It has grown into a symmetrical little city, 
ranking 14th in size in the State today 
and has all the essential requirements for 
comfort, convenience, and contentment of 
the homeseeker. Its early population was 
465; in 1880 it had risen to 1,201; in 1900 to 
1,860; in 1910 to 3,272; in 1920 to 3,742; in 
1930 to 5,643; in 1940 to 5,704, and in 1950 to 
7,168. The town is something over 81 years 
old. 

For many reasons, Clinton is widely and fa- 
vorably known. It is attractive from many 
viewpoints. It has an elevation of 800 feet 
above sea level, and is the highest point on 
the Seaboard Airline In the State. Its loca- 
tion on the top of a broad ridge gives excel- 
lent drainage. An ample water supply and 
complete sewerage system enable it to main- 
tain an excellent health record. 

In educational development it boasts of a 
splendid graded and high-school system 
with an enrollment, both white and colored, 
of approximately 2,500. New high-school 
bulldings have been erected for both white 
and colored pupils of Clinton and recently a 
contract has been awarded for a new gram- 
mar school to be known as Academy Street 
Elementary School. Clinton offers educa- 
tional opportunities of unusual breadth. It 
is possible for a resident of the community 
to begin his or her studies in the first grade, 
continue them through grammar and high 
school and then through Presbyterian Col- 
lege—all of this without a change of resid- 
ence. It is the home of Presbyterian College 
under the control of the Synods of South 
Carolina and Georgia, one of the leading edu- 
cational institutions in the State for men 
and women. Recently, a very successful de- 
velopment program for Presbyterian College 
has been carried on in the Synods of South 
Carolina and Georgia and over a million dol- 
lars has been pledged for the improvement 
of this institution. It is the home of 
Thornwell Orphanage, the pride of Clinton 
and one of the largest Presbyterian orphan- 
ages in America. This institution, now in its 
82d year of service, is caring for orphan boys 
and girls, is owned by the Presbyterians com- 
prising the Synods of South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. Clinton is likewise the home of 
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Whitten Village, a fast growing institution 
doing noble work for the State’s unfortunate. 

From a railroad standpoint it boasts the 
mainline of the Seaboard Airline from Bir- 
mingham to New York, and an important 
cross-State route of the Atlantic Coast Line 
from Greenville to Charleston. 

From a highway standpoint, it has the 
great Piedmont Highway from Charleston 
to the mountains of North Carolina and the 
Calhoun Highway from Raleigh to Atlanta. 
It is connected with several highways under 
State maintenance. 

From a manufacturing standpoint, Clin- 
ton has a rather remarkable status. Its 
principal industries are Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Hallmark Manufacturing 
Co., Gwen Evan Mills, Standard Plywoods, 
Inc., Dapper Hosiery Mills, Inc., Clinton 
Paper Box Co., Inc., C. W. Anderson Hosiery 
Co., Inc., Cincinnati Floor Manufacturing 
Co., and Textile Bobbin Works, Inc. These 
industries afford a large source of income 
through their heavy payrolls with a com- 
bined total of between 1,950 and 2,250 em- 
ployees. 

The Joanna Cotton Mills, of Joanna, really 
a suburb (and a most attractive one) of 
Clinton, is one of the State's fastest grow- 
ing mills in recent years with a total of ap- 
proximately 1,500 employees. 

The city’s fire protection totals 15 miles. 
It has a modern fire truck, 1 3-stream, triple 
combination pump engine with firemen on 
duty day and night. 

The city’s health record is excellent with 
7 physicians in the city and Hays Hospital 
and Blalock Clinic in the city proper with a 
total of 34 beds. Whitten Village, orphanage, 
and college have their own infirmaries to 
care for their population. 

Besides its industries, the city has about 
100 business firms, 2 cotton gins, 3 print- 
ing plants, 1 fertilizer plant, 1 weekly news- 
paper, 1 monthly religious magazine, 3 col- 
lege publications, 1 ice plant, local bank 
deposits of approximately $7 million, and 
numerous other successful enterprises, in- 
cluding the new modern Mary Musgrove 
Hotel with a total of 112 rooms. 

Clinton is proud of its churches with 14 
white and 3 Negro churches, the following 
denominations represented: Baptist, Luth- 
eran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Holiness, and others, 

The people are reasonably conservative, 
yet progressive. The gradual but continued 
growth of the town is a good indication not 
merely of the advantages of residence in 
Clinton but also of the enterprise and in- 
domitable pluck of her people. 

Clinton is very thoroughly organized. Not 
only are there scores of societies, circles, and 
so forth, in the churches, and many others 
in the institutions but the town at large is 
quite extensively organized in the matter of 
fraternal, patriotic and civic organizations. 
Among the latter the chamber of commerce 
has made a commendable record during the 
past 41 years. It is supported by the mer- 
chants retail association, by Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary and Lions Clubs, and by the woman's 
club, engaged in civic work. Clinton has 
much to boast of, but nothing quite equal 
to its women who are active, energetic, self- 
sacrificing supporters of every good thing. 
From the standpoint of social life, the 
city's organizations contribute in a very 
large measure to making Clinton an active 
and cultured community. 

Clinton's. people are ambitious, public- 
spirited, intelligent, industrious, resourceful, 
frugal, home-loving, neighborly and morally 
substantial. 

From an insignificant beginning Five Forks 
or Holland's Store has grown into “wide 
awake Clinton! —a delightful place in which 
to live. New citizens, new enterprises, new 
capital are cordially invited to investigate 
Clinton, her advantages and possibilities, 
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Desired information in regard to the town 
by those seeking either a location for a home 
or industry may be obtained by writing to 
the secretary of the chamber of commerce 
or Laurens County Planning and Develop- 
ment Board. 

Attached is Clinton city data sheet com- 
piled by the State of South Carolina De- 
velopment Board. 

(Senator Wasson wishes to acknowledge 
the information compiled by the late W. W. 
Harris, former editor of the Clinton Chron- 
icle and also acknowledge information re- 
ceived from the State development board.) 
STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, STATE OF SOUTH 

CAROLINA, COLUMBIA—CLINTON CITY DATA 

SHEET 

General information 

Location: In Piedmont area of State in 
Laurens County. 

Elevation: 687 feet above mean sea level. 

Type city government: Mayor-council. 


Population 


r | City | county 


Percent male, 1980 
Percent native boru, 10%. 
Population, 15-mile radius. 
Population, 30-mile radius.. 


Schools—enroliment 
City: Grade, 1,617; high, 904. 
County: Grade, 7,385; high, 2.758. 
Colleges: Presbyterian College of South 


Carolina. 
Hospitals 


Blalock’s Clinic and Hays Hospital. 
Total number of beds, 34. 
Number of physicians in city, 7. 


Police and fire protection 


Number on police force, 14. 
Number of fire trucks, 2. 
Type fire department force: part paid. 
Water pressure, 45 pounds. 
Insurance rating, class 7. 

Financial data 


Bonded indebtedness: City, $740,000; net 
county, $343,946. 

Assessed value of property: City, $2,150,- 
000; county, $12,468,500. 

Local bank deposits, $6,674,000. 

Property tax rates (per $100): County, 
$1.90; school, $2.50; city, $5.50. 

Norx.— Tax rates apply to assessed value 
which averages about 12 percent of actual 
value, 

Tax exemption: For new industry—5 years 
on all county taxes except those for school 
purposes. 

Churches 

Number of white, 14. 

Number of Negro, 3. 

Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Holiness, and others. 

Recreational facilities 


Theaters, 2. 

Parks and playgrounds, 3. 

Other: Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
Hotels 


Clinton; Mary Musgrove; 
courts. 
Total number of rooms, 112. 


Fuel and utilities 


Coal; Freight rate from nearest mine, $4.25 
per ton, regular; $3.90 per ton, fine. 

No. 2 fuel oil: 11.765 cents per gallon in 
carload lots delivered. 

Natural gas: Available. 

Water: Hardness—18 parts per million. 

Rates: From 40 cents per 1,000 gallons for 
first 5,000 gallons to 12 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons for all over 3 million gallons, 
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Sewerage: Septic tanks and secondary 
treatment. 

Electricity: Duke Power Co. 

Transportation 

Highways: US 76; SC 72, 56, 308. 

Railroads: Seaboard Air Line Rallroad; 
Columbia, Newberry, and Laurens (ACL). 

Airport: Class 2. Distance to nearest city 
with airline service—37 miles to Spartanburg. 

Labor 

Estimated number of persons available for 
new industrial plant within 15-mile radius, 
1,350. 

General type: Excellent native-born with 
agricultural heritage. 

Industrialization in county 

Six thousand one hundred thirteen persons 
were employed in industry in county in 1954. 
Principal industry is textile; others include 
clothing and hosiery. 


Wages in Arizona as Compared With the 
National Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 11 
years ago, in 1946, Arizona adopted an 
amendment to its constitution in the 
form of a right-to-work law. At the 
time of the adoption of this amendment, 
many people in my State were pessi- 
mistic about the future of the working 
man and the future of unions in Arizona. 

We now find, after 11 years’ exper- 
ience under this law, that the average 
wage in Arizona in 1956 was $4,229, while 
the national average was $4,005, or a 
difference of $224 in favor of the working 
man in Arizona. 

The national average industrial wage 
per hour is $2.06. The average Arizona 
hourly wage for industrial workers, at 
the end of April, was $2.22. 

I read from an editorial which I shall 
ask to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

Arizona has found in the last 11 years that 
the right-to-work law didn’t mean the end of 
trade unionism and it didn’t mean a heaven 
for unreasonable employers. It also has not 
meant, as wage figures show, debasing of 
wage and salary levels. In fact, Arizona’s 
position before the Nation wagewise is rela- 
tively better today than it was in 1946. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “How About Arizona 
Wage Payments?” written by the distin- 
guished editor, William R. Mathews, of 
the Arizona Daily Star. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: x 

How ABOUT ARIZONA WAGE PAYMENTS? 

What has happened to Arizona's wage 
payments, in relation to the payments made 
across the Nation, since 1946, the year that 
the electorate adopted the controversial 
right-to-work bill? 

According to the latest Valley National 
Bank statistics, the Arizona average wage 
in 1946 was less than the national average, 
while now it is more, 
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Eleven years ago the Arizona average was 
$2,363 a year and the national average was 
$2,368—a $5 difference against Arizona. 

The latest complete statistics are for 1956; 
however, it isn't reasonable to assume that 
they differ markedly from today's. The 
Arizona average in 1956 was $4,229 and the 
national average was $4.005—a $224 differ- 
ence in favor of Arizona. 

No claim is made that this altered status 
came about as a result of the passage of any 
single peice of legislation. Many factors 
entered into it, including the growth of in- 
dustries such as the Hughes plant which re- 
quire higher-paid skills. However, neither 
could it be claimed that the right-to-work 
bill has debased the wage scale in Arizona. 

To go back into a little history which 
newcomers may not know and those with 
longer residence in the community may have 
forgotten, the Star opposed the original 
right-to-work bill. The reasons now are 
immaterial; the fact is that the electorate 
voted strongly for the bill and it became 
law. The Star then felt that if the voters 
wanted such a law it deserved having an 
operative status, and so supported subse- 
quent measures to make it a working law, 
including the ban against the secondary 
boycott. 

No law is going to make relations between 
human beings, or groups of human beings, 
perfect. A willingness on both sides to meet 
calmly and negotiate fairly will generally be 
productive of successful relations, whether 
between individuals or between unions and 
employers. 

There have been some perversions of trade 
unionism which investigators have 
and which it should be difficult for the most 
ardent unionist to stomach. There have 
been preversions of the employer relation- 
ship which have hurt good employers be- 
cause of the public suspicion they have 
stirred up. 

Arizona has found in the last 11 years 
that the right-to-work law didn’t mean the 
end of trade unionism and it didn't mean a 
heaven for unreasonable employers. It also 
has not meant, as wage figures show, de- 
basing of wage and salary levels. In fact. 
Arizona’s position before the Nation wage- 
wise is relatively better today than it was 
in 1946. 


Dr. Thomas E. Rhine—58 Years, 6,000 
Babies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
herewith an article which appeared in 
the Arkansas Gazette on May 26, 1957, 
concerning the 58 years of public servic® 
rendered by my friend and constituent, 
Dr. Thomas E. Rhine, as a doctor in 
Calhoun County, Ark. He is a resident 
of Thornton, Ark., and is well known. 
not only in south Arkansas but through- 
out our State, for his outstanding serv- 
ice to his fellow man. 

The article follows: 

Du. THomas E. RHINE: 58 Years, 6,000 Basted 
(By J. Willard Clary) 

THORNTON.—A country doctor who has 
been practicing over 58 years has been hon- 
ored by Presidents, Senators, governors, 
many men in high places but he still treas- 
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the love and confidence of the 


serves, 


w men have eyer served so many peo- 
le through so many years. And yet today— 
of 81—he covers a territory that 
2,000 square miles and is on call 24 
a day. He never refuses to make a 
day or night, rain or shine. 
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began his practice. Fifty-nine 
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himself a hypo and returned to work. 


hoid fever was a common ail- 


: ge one time he rods horseback daily 
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homes, in 


family where 10 were sick and 
He has per- 


many an emergency operation in 
his office, and even on kitchen 
and he has used almost every method 


ing, horsebac 
boat, 
cowoatee 


His iro 


tion to reach hit patients, walk- 


k, bicycle, handcar, freight train, 
Wagon, and once he even rode the 
of a log train. 

m constitution and will to serve 


the doctors who have attended 
day in 1924 urgent calls kept 
m A4 a. m. on. He drove 11 miles 
impassable roads, stopped for 


attended a pneumonia patient, 
dear in the rain, and returned 
night completely exhausted. Two 
he awoke to find his right side 


He was forced to spend 6 


Little Rock and Hot Springs hos- 
Was given no hope of being able 
work again, 

his enforced rest he discovered a 
on fire and rushed out and worked 
as anyone, 


The next day he an- 


that if he could undergo that strain 


able 


pite 


to get back in harness again. 
dire warnings he went back to 


September 1924. 


March 
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1926 during a flu epidemic he 


Patients in his office, drove 100 
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e day. 

O years later, he still covers his 
and he still works day and night 


40 calls from 7 a. m. to 11 
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Paid 
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percent paid some, 25 
in produce and the others just 
He served all alike 
many other duties such as in- 
Cross, serving on 
committees, as county 
and as inspector for WPA 


loan 


es he found the canning kitch- 
nothing to can. He hustied among 


to 


and got peas, collards, fruit, a 
a heifer and took them to be canned. 
Smokey the canned food was stored in a 

tter winter 


at his home, and during that 
it was a dally occurrence for 


scription aeni at his home with a pre- 


som, 
can 


signed by Dr. Rhine and 
ething like this: “Give Uncle 
of beef and some of the other 


stuff in the smokehouse.” Not one can was 
ever used by the Rhine family. 

The esteem in which he is held was best 
shown on May 17, 1946, when 8,000 people 
crowded into the small town of Thornton 
for Dr. Rhine Day. Many members of the 
medical profession came from far places to 
join with his friends to honor him. The 
business houses in nearby cities closed their 
doors, men of note in State and Nation left 
their duties to pay tribute to this man of 
service. His many patients for whom he 
had practiced 40 years wrote buttons with 
40“ on them and an “R” marked the hun- 
dreds of bables he had delivered. Literally 
hundreds of telegrams and letters have come 
from all over the country. President Harry 
Truman and President Franklin D. Roose- 
vel have written him personal letters and 
invited him to functions in Washington. 
In 1949 he was chosen “Doctor of the Tear“ 


in Arkansas and was runner up for “Doctor 


of the United States’ when doctors as- 
sembled in Washington to name their most 
honored practitioner. A unique honor is 
held by Dr. Rhine. After World War II the 
local yeterans formed an American Legion 
Post and the only charter members were 
those Dr. Rhine had delivered into the 
world. This post is the only one of its kind 
in the world. About 200 of his babies 
served in the Armed Forces in World War II. 

He has spent untold hours fighting igno- 
rance and pleading for cleanups and necessity 
for vaccinations. He once made a long trip 
to give preventive shots for diphtheria and 
no one showed up. A short time later a 
child died of the disease and then they 
came by the dozens. One old woman came 
to his office carrying rusty nails “to keep 
magnetized and keep up my blood pressure.” 

One old man was very dirty and refused 
& bath but finally consented to bathe all ex- 
cept his back. He didn't want to rust out his 
backbone. Dr. Rhine promised to lubricate 
his spine and the bath was taken. 

In delivering 6,000 babies he has de- 
livered triplets, and he delivered 1 baby 
that weighed 18 pounds and another that 
weighed 20 pounds. He delivered 4 babies 
in 24 hours and all miles apart. 

He has treated countless diseases—even 
leprosy. He diagnosed the first case of 
tularemia in south Arkansas and many doc- 
tors came to see the case. He often has 
requests by mall for medicine that read 
something like this; “Doc, I'm hurting all 
over, Send me whatever I need.” Or, “send 
me some of the bad-tasting medicine like 
you gave me 2 years ago.” 

Thomas Edwin Rhine was born April 2, 
1876, near Lexington, Miss., the fourth of 
seven children in the home of Susan Eliza- 
beth Weeks and John Thomas Rhine. When 
he was 5 years old they moved to Cleveland 
County in Arkansas with part of the trip 
made in a covered wagon. When Ed was in 
the ninth grade they moved to Fordyce. He 
‘was a member of the first graduating class of 
Fordyce High School in 1895. In 1896 he 
graduated from Clary Training School in 
Fordyce. After a summer spent teaching 
school he entered Memphis Hospital Medi- 
cal College in 1896, His first license to prac- 
tice was obtained after questioning by three 
Calhoun County doctors who carried on part 
of the test during an obstetrical case. 

In September 1921 he was married to Nan- 
netta Raines, of Little Rock, who has con- 
stantly been by his side and helped him in 
his practice and who holds equal esteem in 
the hearts of the people they serve. His three 
children are Virginia Elizabeth, who is now 
Mrs. Eric Stein, of Ann Arbor, Mich., Susan 
Ethel, who is Mrs. O. M. Starks, of Pacomo, 
Calif., and Patricia Edwina, who is Mrs, Ed- 
ward E. Brown, of Pine Bluff, 

In January 1900 he was named head sur- 
geon of the Stout Lumber Co. in Thornton 
and served until the mill closed in 1927, He 
was offered lucrative practice in larger towns, 
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He realized he and his family would have to 
be deprived of steady income but he decided 
to remain in Thornton. 

“Why these folks raised me. When I go 
to see them they look at me with confidence 
in my ability to relieve their suffering. 
There's a lot of satisfaction in that,“ he said. 

He helped organize the Dallas County Med- 
ical Society, organized the Calhoun County 
Medical Society and became a member of 
the Ouchita Medical Society and served as 
its president in 1943, He was a founder of 
the Southern Medical Association and is a 
lifetime member of the American Medical 
Association. He has taken refresher courses 
in New Orleans Polyclinic, Tulane University 
Medical School, New York Polyclinic Hospi- 
tal and has a library of hundreds of volumes 
and subscribes to the best medical journals 
to keep abreast of the times, and modern 
practices. 

He is an inveterate joiner. He is an active 
Mason, & member of the Scottish Rite, a 
Shriner, Elk, Odd Fellow and a Hoo Hoo. 
He served 35 years on the Thornton School 
Board and 15 years as its president. 

An ardent sportsman, he is naturally in- 
terested in wildlife and fine stock. He is 
a lifetime member of the Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation and has spent many hours listening 
to the hounds. No one knows how many 
fox hounds he has owned or owns now. One 
of his bird dogs once won a State title. A 
Duroc Jersey hog he raised dressed over 
1,000 pounds and he once showed the cham- 
pion Duroc Jersey hog at the State fair. 
His poultry has won State prizes and he 
gave eggs to all comers interested in im- 
proving their stock, 

He is a member of the Methodist Church 
and contributes to all the churches in his 
territory. He helps keep up five cemeteries 
and several times he bas practiced for a 
patient many years without pay and at his 
death bought the casket and clothes for 
burial. 

“That was my way of burying my own 
mistake,” he says. 

The faith and esteem in which his friends 
hold him is well shown by the remark of 
an old Negro man who said, "Doc, don' you 
neber quit us cause you is de onliest doctor 
we's got.” 

The white folks feel the same way about 


Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article on 
Presidential Succession, written by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green]. The article ap- 
pears in the Dickinson Law Review, of 
Dickinson College, in Carlisle, Pa, 

It is an extremely provocative article, 
and in view of the long and varied expe- 
rience of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island as a teacher of 
law and in Government, I particularly 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The senior Senator from 
Rhode Island has exerted a leadership in 
the field for many years, and is especial- 
ly well qualified to discuss this crucial 
question. I am sure all Senators will 
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be interested in reading his latest think- 
ing on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: / 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


(By the Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senator from Rhode 
Island) 

(Introduction) 

During the past few decades the impor- 
tance of the office of the President of the 
United States has greatly increased, parallel- 
ing the rise of our Nation to its current 
status as a leading world power.* Now, more 
than ever before in our history, it is im- 
perative that transferral of the executive 
power of the United States from one indi- 
vidual to another be accomplished smoothly 
and with a minimum of disruption in the 
processes of government. 

Experience has demonstrated that in many 
areas of the broad field of Presidential suc- 
cession the law is uncertain, imperfect, or 
incomplete. For example, grave illnesses 
of certain Presidents in the past have threat- 
ened the orderly processes of government 
and caused serious international concern. 
If tomorrow we suddenly find ourselves in 
an unprecedented situation involving Presi- 
dential succession the attendant crisis could 

jeopardize not only our own security but 

that of our neighbors in the free world. 

In order to discuss intelligibly the prob- 
lems relating to Presidential succession and 
to consider proposed solutions of those prob- 
lems, a definition of the term “Presidential 
- succession” is the first stem. The definition 
should be broad enough to include the nor- 
mal succession which occurs when the in- 
cumbent President is replaced by a newly 
elected President and yet apply also to the 
unexpected or fortuitous circumstances of 
, removal, death, or resignation of an incum- 

bent President, or his inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office. In its 
broadest aspects the term “Presidential suc- 
cession” includes the conditions under 
which, the order in which, and the extent to 
which, one person after another succeeds to 
the office and/or the powers and duties of the 

United States Presidency, 

At the outset, any consideration of this 
phase of our system of government is re- 
plete with profound legal problems and grave 
constitutional questions. Efforts to study 
the problems and suggest concrete solutions 
to them seem only to be made by the Con- 
gress at the times when situations become 
acute and public interest is high. Then as 
soon as the dangers have lessened, public in- 
terest, as well as that of Congress, subsides 
and affirmative action is postponed. This is 
understandable in view of the difficulties in- 
volved but is no excuse for tolerating further 
neglect. 

For many years I have been acutely aware 
of the problems inherent in Presidential suc- 
cession, Although I have opinions on some 
of the Issues involved, I frankly admit that 
neither do I have all the answers, nor do I 
believe a sufficiently concentrated analysis 
of the current laws and authoritative recom- 
mendations has been made on which to pred- 
icate positive legislative reform. Several 
years ago I arrived at the conclusion that 
the most appropriate method of dealing with 
the situation would be the creation of a 
joint committee of the Congress charged with 
the responsibility of exploring the entire area 
of Presidential succession and arriving at 
sound, well-considered proposals for appro- 
priate consideration and action. As a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, I have intro- 
duced legislation to establish such a joint 
committee in the last six session of Con- 


gress." Three times my proposals received * 


the approval of the Senate, but in each of 
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those instances the particular enabling reso- 
lution died in the House of Representatives.‘ 
However, my enthusiasm for the project has 
not waned with these disappointments, and 
Iam continuing my crusade for the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee which will 
lend the presetige and potency of both 
branches of the National Congress to this 
important project. 

My most recent endeavor is Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2 of the 85th Congress, which 
T introduced on last January 7. It would 
create “a joint congressional committee to 
make a full and complete study and inves- 
tigation of all matters connected with the 
election, succession, and duties of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President.” The Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration in fa- 
vorably reporting my last previous concur- 
rent resolution to the Senate stated, in part: 

“The purpose of such contemplated study 
is to achieve a sound basis for the submis- 
sion and promotion of remedial legislation 
necessary to make the statutes certain and 
complete concerning Presidential elections, 
successions, and duties. 

“All mat ters relating thereto present legal 
problems and constitutional questions in- 
volving the fundamental concepts of the 
Federal Government which may be resolved 
adequately by Congress only after a thorough 
examination of the whole subject. To this 
end, a joint committee * * * would be 
established.“ “ 

The questions which follow are borrowed 
from S. Con. Res. 2, wherein they appear 
as suggested issues for study and recom- 
mendations. In this article I shall discuss 
them briefly and point out specific problems 
which they entall. I shall not presume to 
state the precise courses which remedial leg- 
islation should follow, because I belleve such 
conclusions should await the completion of 
the study I propose. I shall, however, make 
Teasoned observations where they seem 
appropriate. 

Whether or not candidates for President 
and Vice President should be nominated by 
national conventions, as at present, and, if so, 
recommendations which should be made to 
the parties for improving the convention 
process, and, if not, a method which would 
be preferable. 

I believe that our present method of nom- 
inating candidates for President and Vice 
President should be thoroughly reviewed by 
a joint committee of the Congress for the 
purpose of evaluating that.method and rec- 
ommending improvements therein or else the 
adoption of a preferable process* At least 
two of my colleagues in the Senate have 
introduced specific legislation leading to the 
elimination or reform of nomination by na- 
tional political conventions. 

During the 82d Congress, Senator PAUL 
Dovustas, of Illinois, Introduced S. 2570, to 
authorize the Attorney General to conduct 
preferential primaries for nomination of can- 
didates for President and Vice President. 
Although the bill was the subject of a hear- 
ing by the Subcommittee on Rules, and was 
reported favorably to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration,’ it 
failed to pass. Mr. DoucLas introduced simi- 
lar measures during the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses.“ both of which died in committee. 
Senator Georcr SMATHERS, of Florida, intro- 
duced legislation during the 82d Congress 
providing for a constitutional amendment 
which would establish a presidential pri- 
mary and eliminate nomination by national 
political conventions.’ 

Whether or not the President and Vice 
President should be elected by the electoral 
college, as at present, and if so, whether or 
not the members should be legally bound to 
vote In accordance with thelr instructions. 

More than 20 States do not print the names 
of the candidates for electors on the general 
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election ballots, but instead allow a vote for 
the presidential candidate of a national con- 
vention to be counted as a vote for the nomi- 
nees of that candidate's party for the elec- 
toral college.” Yet the Constitution con- 
templates that electors, once chosen, shall 
be absolutely free to vote for any eligible 
person to be President or Vice President." 
For example, as recently as December 18, 
1956, an Alabama elector, Mr. W. F. Turner. 
who had been elected to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes KEFAUVER, actually voted 
in the electoral college for Judge Walter B. 
Jones, of Alabama, for President and Senator- 
elect HERMAN TALMADGE for Vice President. 
Mr. Turner is only the most recent of several 
electors who have chosen to flaunt the wishes 
of a majority of the voters in their districts, 
though actually conforming to the original 
intent of the Constitution: viz, that the 
electors, not the people, shall choose our 
Executive. 

There are several other weakness in thé 
electoral-college procedure. Possibly the 
chief adverse criticism of the system is that 
it permits the election of candidates who 
trail In the popular vote. That has occ 
three times during our Nation’s history.” 
Then it is contended by some that, large por- 
tions of the electorate are in effect disfran- 
chised by the winner-take-all system within 
the States, It is also contended that since 
the people of the United States really do not 
elect their President, the present system is 
flagrantly undemocratic. Many persons agree 
with the statement attributed to Senator 
JoRN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, that the electoral college is an un- 
necessary, confusing, and potentially harm- _ 
ful anachronism.” “ f 

During the 84th Congress a variety of pro- 
posals to revise or eliminate the electoral- 
college procedure were considered. They 
can be conveniently categorized into those 
designed: 

(a) To abolish the electoral college and 
elect the President and Vice President bY 
direct popular vote; 

(b) To keep the electoral college but to 
eliminate the discretionary power held—but 
rarely used—by the electors; 

(c) To abolish the electoral college but 
retain the system of electoral votes. an 
apportion them among candidates on the 
basis of number of votes received by © 
candidate; or 

(d) To permit each State, in its discre- 
tion, to adopt either of plans (b) or (o) 
above. 

The debate on these proposals has revealed 
a wide disparity of opinion among Members 
of Congress.» But it has established clearly 
that there is a general need for change 
in the electoral procedure accompanied DY 
lack of sufficient agreement on the nature 
of the best substitute or reform. Since tħ 
elimination of the electoral college or Any 
radical revision thereof would necessitate a 
constitutional amendment, the need is ap“ 
parent for comprehensive congressional ns- 
tion if the processes of presidential succes 
slon—by election—are to be improved wi 
the foreseeable future. 

Whether the provisions of Public Law ved 
of the 80th Congress, approved July 18, 1947 
relating to presidential succession, ® es 
quately provide for all possible contingenc! 
occasioned by the removal, resignations 
death, or inability of both the President an 
Vice President. 

The Constitution delegates to Congress Au~ 
thority to provide by law for the su 
of the Presidency in the event the Naton 
should at any time find itself without eith à 
a President or a Vice President. Pursuan 
to that authority Congress has enacted thre? 
basic statutes over the years. 
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50 first, the act of March 1, 1792 (1 U. S. 
tae Ping Revised Stat., secs. 146, 147, 148, 
» 150), designated the President pro tem- 
e the Senate as third in succession 
the President and Vice President). In 
pah ee there was no President pro tempore 
© was unable to serve, the Speaker of 
disabili was to act as President until the 
a ty be removed or a President shall be 
e During the debates on this bill the 
the Was raised as to who is an officer 
e constitutional sense?! Since under 
language of the Constitution ™ 
ess Can only debate what officer shall 
as President. Although some Federal 
tors doubted that the Presiding Ofi- 
Of the respective Houses could qualify, 
Were notwithstanding designated as 
In rs under the statute. 
ee Congress changed its mind and 
the pe that the President pro tempore of 
Were mate and the Speaker of the House 
ana Not officers in the constitutional sense 
3 eligible to succeed to the 
` e act of January 19, 1886 (24 
5 Stat. 1), provided that the Secretary 
should be third in succession, fol- 
lowed in the stated order by the Secretary 
the Secretary of War, the 
Attorney General, the Postmaster General, 
the Navy, and the Secretary 
Interior, From time to time bills 
created troduced to add the heads of newly 
7 departments to the line of succes- 
ut none became law, probably be- 
Of lack of interest at those times, 
was then ncipal criticism of the act of 1886 
ce the President was in the unusual 
elect bir Gerate position of being able to 
i; Potential successor through his 
Preroga rig of naming his Cabinet members. 
— Harry S. Truman in 1945 sent a 
essage to Congress asking that the 
Succession law be changed to correct this 
Anoma. Valaat 8 discussion in Con- 
as changed again, by the 
July 18, 1947 (61 Stat, 380). That 
is still in effect, provides as 


ders 


a8 
1275 


7 


Speaker of the House, upon his res- 
12 Speaker and as a Representa- 
Š act as President In the absence of 
mt and a Vice President. If there 
Peaker or he is disabled or fails to 
12 e President pro tempore of the 
80 Pon resignation as President pro 
and as Senator, shall act as Presi- 
yas 8 the absence or in- 
ot 0 e above, the Secretary 
Canny Shall act as President. The other 
cession Preni follow in the line of suc- 

Al 8 in the act of 1886." 
ngress has temporarily an- 
deni a the doubts as to whether the presi- 
in the o pore and the Speaker are officers 
may aasitutional sense, the question 
addition petn at any time. There are, in 
Which shoot this, many collateral questions 
I would 115 d be considered. Of these latter, 
2 to touch briefly on one which 

Under 


BE 


8 
5 


e ion of current possibility. 
Present law the Speaker of the 
Senate. tot ig President pro tempore of the 
after the Democrats, are next in line 
8 0 and Vice President, both 

Should an” 8 serve as the Chief Executive, 
8 offices fall vacant today, 

YBURN would become Presi- 
— nited States. This raises the 
Democratic 5 responsibility, Would a 
the electoral peaker be as representative of 
tion as a ai expressed in the last elec- 
the aat ablan Sccretary of State? 

of July 18, 1947, be modified 
erently when the White House 

are controled by different 
inch the question which 
e traditional argu- 
tem. antage ot @ pure parlia- 
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How it shall be determined whether the 
President is unable to execute the powers 
and duties of the office; and how the extent 
and duration of such inability shall be de- 
termined and defined; and how it shall be 
decided that the inability requires the con- 
stitutional discharge by the Vice President 
of the powers and duties of the office of 
President, or results in the succession of the 
Vice President to the office of President. 

During one of the sessions of the Con- 
tinental Congress when the matter of presi- 
dential succession was under discussion Mr. 
John Dickinson, of Delaware, posed the fol- 
lowing question to his colleagues: “What is 
the extent of the term ‘disability’ and who 
is to be the judge of it?“ It is interesting 
to note that nowhere is it recorded that Mr. 
Dickinson received an answer to his pointed 
inquiry. 

Fortunately we survived the instances in 
our history when the ability of the President 
to carry on the duties of his office was highly 
questionable. The fact remains it is now 
more important than ever that we come to 
a definite understanding on the matter of 
what constitutes “inability” of a President 
in the constitutional concept. As is evident 
from the above allusion it was the intent of 
the framers of the Constitution that their 
successors in Government should meet the 
situation of inability to the President in the 
light of experience and pending circum- 
stances. 

The pertinent constitutional passage pro- 
vides merely that in case of the President's 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the office the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President." The terse language sug- 
gests such problems as: 


1, How should Presidential inability be 
defined? 


2. Who shall determine that a President 
is unable to discharge his powers and duties? 

3. When such determination is made, what 
ought to devolve on the Vice President, the 
office of the Presidency or only the powers 
and duties of that office? 

I do not think that Congress should try 
to legislate a definition of the term in- 
ability.” Rather it would seem advisable, 
as it evidently did to the Founding Fathers, 
to allow the term to be interpreted in the 
light of conditions which obtain at the time. 
Instead of a cumbersome statutory defini- 
tion, it might be better to adopt a common- 
sense rule that the President himself should 
be the judge of his own ability. However, 
this assumes that he is able to exercise ra- 
tional judgment and declare his own in- 
ability and its likely extent; so Congress 
perhaps should lay the groundwork by ex- 
pressing its interpretation of the Constitu- 
tional provision and by establishing a posi- 
tive procedure, 

If a President were physically or mentally 
unable to decide or declare his inability, the 
power to so declare the inability might be 
given, by appropriate statute, to the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. It has been suggested that 
the authority should be vested in the Su- 


preme Court or some independent commis- 


slon To vest authority in the Supreme 
Court would probably require a constitu- 
tional amendment because the Court's orig- 
inal jurisdiction is strictly limited. Pro- 
vision to decide the issue could follow the 
pattern of the impeachment process; devoid, 
of course, of any of the opprobrious conno- 
tations sometimes read into that process. A 
parallel procedure—initiation of the ques- 
tion of the President’s inability by the 
House, consideration of the question by the 
Senate with the Chief Justice presiding, 
and a two-thirds vote by the Senate required 
for a determination or finding of inability— 
should provide ample safeguards for so grave 
& responsibility. 

In the typical circumstance of Presidential 
inability I am inclined to the opinion that 
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implication of the Constitution seems to 

that the Vice President in such a situation 
is merely acting for the President and that 
the latter recovers his powers when his dis- 
ability is removed, As-we have seen, there 


tion indicate that it was not the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution that the Vice 
President or other officer in line of succession 
should become President in fact. Yet we 
are faced with an unusual precedent in re- 
spect to Vice Presidents who succeeded to the 
powers and duties of the Presidency upon the 
death of a President. The precedent origi- 
nated with Vice President John Tyler, who 
succeeded President William Henry Harrison, 
the first Chief Executive to die in office. De- 
spite the objections of many of his contem- 
poraries in high office, Tyler took the posi- 
tion that he was not Acting President, but 
President in fact. The other six Vice Presi- 
dents who succeeded Presidents who had died 
entertained the same attitude relative to 
their status when they assumed the powers 
and duties of the Presidency.* These prece- 
dents could cause reluctance in a disabled 
President and his advisers to encourage a 
Vice President to take over“ through fear 
that pursuant to the established precedent 
the Vice President would usurp the Office and 
fail to return it if the President's inability 
should cease.* 

Congressional study of this tangent of 
presidential succession should have for its 
main objective the clarification of the status 
of one who succeeds to the Executive powers 
and duties. The present obscure situation 
should be rectified by statute or, if neces- 
sary, by constitutional amendment. Pro- 
ceeding on the theory that the Vice Presi- 
dent (or other officer in line of succession) 
does not become President in fact when he 
succeeds to the powers and duties of the 
Presidency under any set of circumstances, 
the question naturally arises as to whether 
it might not be advisable to provide for a 
special presidential election to coincide with 
the regular election of Members of the House 
of Representatives in those instances when 
2 years or more of the presidential term re- 
main. The proposed joint committee should 
consider the desirability of a constitutional 
amendment for that purpose.” 


Whether the heavy responsibilities of the 
Presidency make it desirable to create an 
Office of Executive Vice President. 

While not strictly within the area of pres- 
idential succession, I deem it advisable to 
include in the agenda for my proposed joint 
committee the consideration of the increas- 
ing responsibilities of the Presidency and 
the advisability and possibility of relieving 
the President of some of his administrative 
burdens. On January 16, 1956, former Pres- 
ident Hoover, in an appearance before a 
Senate subcommittee, proposed that Con- 
gress create a statutory position of Admin- 
istrative Vice President, to be assigned “such 
administrative and coordination duties“ 
as the President might be authorized under 
existing law to delegate to him. The former 
President emphasized that he was not pro- 
posing that the President be relieved of any 
of his constitutional duties, Mr. Hoover's 
proposal and other similar proposals and re- 
lated matters were given complete study by 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions.*. 

CONCLUSION 


I haye attempted in this short article to 
review briefly some of the problems inherent 
in presidential succession and to emphasize 
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those in dire need of early solution. The 
limitations of space have necessitated cur- 
sory treatment of the problems themselves, 
and my principal endeavor has been to 
stress the importance of their solution by 
the creation of a joint committee of Con- 
gress for that purpose. All the items which 
I would include in the agenda of my pro- 
posed joint committee can best be consid- 
ered together. While it is true that legis- 
lative remedies for them would have to be 
reported separately from several regular 
committees of the Senate and House, and 
that some of those remedies would be in the 
form of statutes and others in the form of 
constitutional amendments, I believe the 
first step by the Congress should be a com- 
prehensive joint study of presidential suc- 
cession in its broadest terms. 

On Thursday, January 19, 1956, President 
Eisenhower held his first full-dress news 
conference following his unfortunate heart 
attack. At that conference, in discussing 
the laws of presidential succession and, in 
particular, succession pursuant to the dis- 
ability of a President, President Eisenhower 
is quoted in the New York Times as haying 
said: 

“I think it is a subject that, in its broad- 
est aspects, every phase of it should be care- 
fully studied by the Congress, advised with 
by the Attorney General, and any kind of 
advice they want from the executive de- 
partment, and some kind of a resolution of 
doubt reached. I think it would be good 
for the country.” 

I thoroughly concur in this forthright pro- 
. posal. Although joint committees do not 
except in rare instances—have my favor, it 
seems to me that the problems attendant 
upon Presidential succession constitute a 
rare instance. In my opinion, it is far more 
important to have some solution to the ques- 
tions involved than it is to have the best 
solution, though, naturally, I would like to 
have the best. We cannot afford to be com- 
placent. We cannot afford to indulge further 
procrastination in the area of Presidential 
succession. We must not wait for the im- 
petus of another crisis to drive us to the ac- 
tion I now propose.” Any solution we can 
determine now by cool, deliberate considera- 
tion will be far superior to that achieved 
under the pressure of a sudden emergency. 


+The book, Mr. President, by William Hill- 
man (Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952), is on 
excellent and intimate portrayal of the prob- 
lems and responsibilities encountered by the 
Chief Executive of the United States in to- 
day’s world. For a more objective appraisal 
of the burdens of the American Presidency 
see Senate Report No. 1960, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., entitled “Proposal to Create an Admin- 
istrative Vice President.” 

In 1881, President Garfield was incapaci- 
tated for 80 days preceding his death. Dur- 
ing much of the time from September 1919 to 
March 1921 President Wilson was unable to 
give proper attention to the Presidential 
duties. In both instances the inability of 
the President was a well established fact, 
but friends and advisers counseled against 
transferring the powers and duties of the 
Presidency over to the Vice President in the 
Tear that the President would be unable to 
regain the office in the event his inability 
should cease. The recent illnesses of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, which fortunately were of 
comparatively short duration, serve to point 
up once again the momentous problems 
which could arise under obscure provisions 
for dealing with the Presidential succession 
in such circumstances. 

8. Con. Res. 50, 79th Cong., 2d sess. Sub- 
mitted by Mr. GREEN January 17, 1946. 
Agreed to by the Senate March 14, 1946 (92 
CONGRESSIONAL Recosp 2237 (1946)). Died 
in the House. 

S. Con. Res. 1, 80th Cong., Ist sess. Sub- 
mitted by Mr. Green January 6, 1947. Died 
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in committee. See author's statement in 
support of 5. Con. Res. 1 printed in Hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration on 8. Con. Res. 1, S. 139, 8. 
536, ome S. 564, 80th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 5-17 
(1947). 

S. Con. Res. 14, 81st Cong., Ist sess. Sub- 
mitted by Mr. GREEN, January 31, 1949, 
Agreed to by the Senate October 17, 1949 (95 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 14772 (1949)). Died 
in the House. 

8. Con. Res, 23, 82d Cong., Ist sess. Sub- 
mitted by Mr. Green April 9, 1951. Died in 
committee. 

S. Con. Res. 2, 83d Cong., Ist sess. Sub- 
mitted by Mr. Green January 7, 1953, Died 
in committee. 

S. Con. Res. 65, 84th Cong., 2d sess. Sub- 
mitted by Mr. Green January 23, 1956. 
Agreed to by the Senate February 20, 1956 
(102 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2499-2502 1956) ). 
Died in the House. (On March 8, 1956, the 
author appeared before the Committee on 
Rules of the House of Representatives and 
urged support of S. Con. Res. 65 and an iden- 
tical resolution, H. Con. Res. 207, which had 
been Introduced by Representative CHARLES 
E. BENNETT of Florida.) 

S. Con. Res. 50, 79th Cong., 2d sess.; 8. 
Con. Res. 14, 81st Cong., 1st sess.; S. Con. Res. 
65, 64th Cong., 2d sess. 

#6. Rept. No. 1462, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(1956) 1. Six years earlier the same com- 
mittee, in favorably reporting a similar reso- 
lution, expressed the same objectives (Sen. 
Rept. No. 1096, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. (1949) 2). 

*In the words of a popular periodical: 

The search for a better way to nominate 
Presidential candidates is almost as old as 
the Presidency itself. In the early Presi- 
dential elections, candidates were selected by 
Members of Congress sitting in caucus. In 
1824, Andrew Jackson and his followers re- 
belled against King Caucus, and paved the 
way for the convention system. In 1905, the 
Wisconsin Legislature passed a law for direct 
election of all delegates to national conven- 
tions. In 1910, Oregon adopted the first 
Presidential preference primary. In 1913, 
President. Wilson urged virtually the same 
plan that Senator SMATHERS now pro 
(Time Magazine, February 25, 1952, vol. 59, 
No. 8.) 

S. Rept. No. 1858, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. 
(1952). See also Hearing before Subcommit- 
tee on Rules of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration on S. 2570, 82d Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1952). 

S. 1049, 88d Cong., Ist sess.; S. 652, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess. 

S. J. Res. 145, 82d Cong., 2d sess., which 
died in committee. Twelve States presently 
require that voters be enabled to express 
their preference for Presidential candidates, 
Those States are California, Illinols, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Although political parties are not pro- 
vided for by the Constitution or statute, 
such parties have the power to determine 
thelr own nominees by well established 
precedent. Under their usual practice at 
national conventions the major political 
parties even provide for the possible death 
of its Presidential candidate. 

To establish a procedure to be followed in 
the event of the death, resignation, or dis- 
ability of its nominees for President and 
Vice President, the Democratic National 
Convention of 1956 adopted the following 
rule: 

In the event of the death, resignation, or 
disability of a nominee of the Party for 
President or Vice President, the Democratic 
National Committee is authorized to fill the 
vacancy or vacancies, by a majority vote of 
a total number of votes possessed by the 
States and Territories at the preceding Na- 
tional Convention; the full vote of each 
State and Territory shall be cast by its duly 
qualified member, or members, of the Na- 


July 1 
tional Committee, and in the event of a dis- 
agreement between the two members, each 
shall cast one-half of the full vote of the 
State. (Democratic Manual for the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, 1956, p. 8.) 

A similar resolution to provide for the 
same contingencies in respect to the Repub- 
lican nominees was adopted by the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1956. (See 
also H. Rept. 345, 72d Cong.) - 

1 The present provisions of law relating to 
the electoral college (enacted by Congress 
pursuant to Article II, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution, and Amendment XII) are con- 
tained in Stat. 672-675 (3 U. S. C. 1-14). 
Title 3 of the United States Code, which 
contains said provisions, was enacted into 
positive law on June 25, 1948, by Public 
Law 771 of the 80th Congress. In 1957 the 
day set by the above law for the purpose of 
counting the electoral votes in Congress, 
January 6, falls on Sunday. Congress by 
the Act of March 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 54) desig- 
nated Monday, January 7, as the day it shall 
meet in 1957 to count the electoral votes. 

u According to custom electors usually vote 
for the candidate who is the choice of their 
political party. McPherson v. Blacker (146 
U. S. 1, 36 (1892)). The U. 8. Supreme 
Court has ruled that an elector may an- 
nounce and pledge himself beforehand in 
support of such candidate. See Ray v. Blair 
(343 U. S. 214 (1952) ). 

* John Quincy Adams, in 1824; Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, in 1876; and Benjamin Harri- 
son, in 1888. A collateral problem develops 
from the failure of a candidate for Presi- 
dent or Vice President to receive a majority 
of electoral votes. Then, under the 12th 
amendment of the Constitution, it becomes 
the prerogative of the House of Representa- 
tives to choose a President. But since 1801, 
when Thomas Jefferson was thus chosen over 
Aaron Burr—after 36 ballots—there has been 
support for a further amendment to resolve 
such issues by popular vote. 

** 42 A. B. A. J. 1037 (November 1956). 

“See How We Elect Our President: An 
Electoral College Education in One Lesson, 
by Joseph F. Dolan (42 A. B. A. J. 1037- 
1040 (November 1956) ). 

4% 102 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 4937, 4939, 
4941-4977, 4999, 5023, 5035, 5047, 5069, 7359 
(1958). 

3 Art. II, sec. 1, par. 6 of the Constitution 
reads: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, oF 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what oM- 
cer shall act accordingly until the disability 
be removed or a President shall be elected.” 

313 Annals of Congress, 281. ' 

„Supra note 16. 

By sec. 202 (a) of Public Law 253 of the 
goth Cong., Ist sess., approved July 26, 1947. 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy were eliminated from the line of 
succession and the Secretary of Defense (cre- 
ated by Public Law 253) was inserted therein. 

“Farrand, Max, ed. The records of the 
Federal Convention of 1787 (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1911), vol. 2, p. 427. 

1 Supra note 16. 

= There are, of course the corollary prob- 
lems of determining the duration and cessa- 
tion of Presidential inability for which simi- 
lar provision would have to be made. 

For an indication of current congressional 
interest in the problems of Presidential in- 
ability see the following bill and joint resolu- 
olutions introduced during the 84th Cong: 
S. 2763, S. J. Res. 30, H. J. Res. 97, H. J. Res. 
175. H. J. Res. 176, and H. J. Res. 442. See also 
hearings before Special Subcommittee tO 
Study Presidential Inability of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on Problem of 


tial Inability, 84th Cong. 
and accompanying committee print 
N “Presidential Inability" (January 31, 
= Warren, Charles, The Making of the Con- 
stitution (1928), p. 635. 

In this respect, it is worthy to note an 


many of whom entertained the view that a 


Jo dency, were forced to concede that 
Staten was in fact President of the United 
mates in order to proceed with the impeach- 
ent p 
Sned as “President of the United States." 
À t XX has seemingly given ac- 


Vides that if a President-elect dies, the Vice 
m E shall become President. 
J. Res. 441, introduced by Congress- 
> Dodd, during the 84th Cong., contained 
e following section: 
Ome: If any person shall succeed to the 
of President, not having been elected 
and more than 1 year remains of the 
ame 4-year term, a special election shall 
d within 4 months of the date of such 
— to elect a President and Vice Presl- 
an serve the remainder of such term.” 
1956 Rept. No. 1960, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 
1 V. p. 3. 
on gas ngs were held on this subject matter 
9, 1988 84 16, 24, and 25, 1956; and on May 
the pe Senator JOHN KENNEDY, chairman of 
beommittee on Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations, sum- 
the unanimous views of the mem- 


the Office of President and report its 

indings san recommendations to Congress. 

+ & more direct approach, would 

oe amended title 3 of the United States 
Seng inserting a new provision, to wit: 

Ident: on 106a. Administrative Vice Pres- 


sno President Is authorized to appoint, 
administers the advice of the Senate, an 
* tive assistant to be designated as 
ent trative Vice President,’ and may fix 
not pensation of such assistant at a rate 
Tinie aing $27,500 per annum. The Ad- 
such d tive Vice President shali perform 
uties as the President may prescribe.” 
shoud beende to. the above proposals it 
tempt to noted that Congress made an at- 
ministra relleve the President of much ad- 
1951 eran detail by its act of October 31, 
for the 28 nay, which provides generaliy 
functions. egation of specified Presidential 


a 
In summarizing con, 
gressional inaction 

8 Specific abortive attempts in clarification 
thorities ion law, one of the foremost au- 
found re the subject concluded her pro- 
is Sena 3 as follows: More to the point 
Which THropors F. GREEN'S resolution 
mta oe create a joint. committee to in- 
dential © all matters relating to both Presi- 
Ruth © election and succession.” Silva, 
ty of m ential Succession. (Univers- 

he gan Press, 1951, p. 166.) 
Rules arn Port of the Senate Committee on 
the ken Administration in recommending 
Bressionat ett of my proposed joint con- 
in part: committee, over 7 years ago, read 

“Many 


kravity 


< 


— 


issues of the utmost importance and 
Will develop, no one of which can be 
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adequately considered withou & 
examination of the entire subject. There 
also exists in this very important matter a 
definite interrelationship among the many 
far-reaching and fundamental questions 
which must be answered, so that this Nation 
will not be faced with a calamitous situation 
im: the succession of the Presidency 
without a legally established solution on 
which to rely. All uncertainties in a matter 
of such importance should be eliminated 
without hesitancy. This can be done by 
legislation which is based upon the findings 
of a complete investigation, and which is 
intelligently prepared and drafted so that all 
contingencies will be provided for in an ade- 
quate manner.” 

Senate Report 1096, 81st Congress, Ist sess. 
(1949) 2. 


International Geophysical Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President today we 
enter into 18 months of international 
cooperation for the common good, the 
International Geophysical Year. Weare 
all proud of our country’s participation 
in this project, and I am especially proud 
to note the State of Minnesota's contri- 
bution, in part, thus far. 

I want first to mention a man from 
my home town of Northfield, Minn., who 
serves on the United States National 
Committee for the International Geo- 
physical Year of the National Academy 
of Sciences, Dr, Laurence M. Gould, the 
president of Carleton College, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of the men who partici- 
pated in Operation Deep Freeze be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
along with a newspaper article that was 
published in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of June 23, which is a very in- 
formative article. 


There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Minnesotans—military and civilian per- 
sonnel—participating in Operation Deep 
Preeze, the United States International Geo- 
physical Year bases in Antarctica, are: 

Robert F. Benson, International Geophysi- 
cal Year geomagnetism geophysicist, son of 
Mrs. Esther Diment, 5232 Lochloy Drive, 
Minneapolis. 

Julian P. Gudmunson, chief builder, 
United States Navy, son of Mrs. Ida Gud- 
munson, 1131 Norbert Lane, St. Paul. Hus- 
band of former Dorothy E. Banning, 322 
West llith Street, Wilmar. 

Lt. Donald C. Hauck, D. C., United States 
Navy, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ruben W. Hauck, 
Kandiyohi, 

John P. Renback, construction mechanic 
third class, United States Navy, son of Ernest 
Renback, rural route No. 1, Princeton. 

George H. Stewart, aviation machinist’s 
mate second class, United States Navy, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Stewart, 3136 41st Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis. Husband of former 
Nola C. Nash, 522 Hess Street, Saginaw, 
Mich, 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune of June 23, 
1957) i 
LLOYD BERRNER! Man Wrr WoRrLDLY IDEAS 
(By Victor Cohn) 

New Tonk. —Tou've heard of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, Well, give some of 
the credit to Sleepy Eye. 

Or to a man from Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Lloyd V. Berkner, a whale of a scientist. 

The IGY—the International Geophysical 
Year—was his idea. 

And what a whale of an idea. Starting 
July 1, a week from Monday, thousands of 
scientists from 58 nations will examine this 
earth with every gadget they have. They 
will descend in the oceans and go up in the 
skies, and send rockets and satellites farther. 
They will float on ice in the Arctic and in- 
habit the Antarctic. 

And it all goes back to what Lloyd Berk- 
ner, now of New York, said on the night 
of April 5, 1950, at a party. 

It goes back actually to that Berkner boy 
who had that doggoned radio station and 
caused all the static in Sleepy Eye—vwell, 
that’s what some of the folks said—and who 
went on to have one whale of an idea after 
another. 

By accident, Sleepy Eye’s boy was born 
in Milwaukee, Wis. His mother just wanted 
to be near her mother, who lived in Mil- 
waukee. 

So Lloyd was born in 1905, then spent his 
toddling years on his father’s farn® near 
Perth, N. Dak., then at the age of 6, finally 
hit and soon work up Sleepy Eye. 

It was his radio station that did it. First, 
at age 9 or 10, he got interested in elec- 
tricity. “Then World War I brought radio 
to everyone's attention,” he says. 

After the war he devoured a new radio 
catalog. First he broadcast code, then code 
and voice, 

“Much to my father’s consternation,” he 
says, “I cut a hole in the roof of my room 
and put up a big serial mast, Later I got u 
an 85-foot tower.” - 

Some people said he was causing static 
on their early sets, so he never transmitted 
before 10 p.m. That meant he usually didn't 
get to bed before 1 or 2. and sometimes went 
to school after a night of no sleep at all. 

It was all pretty expensive. “I decided to 
test him once,” says his father, Henry F. 
Berkner, who will be 80 next fall (and is 
well known as a Federal farm joan agent in 
Sleepy-Eye.) 

“He was about 15 and wanted to build a 
bigger station. So I told him that if he'd 
work on a farm, which he didn’t like at all, 
I'd double his money. And he did.” 

He also put the names Berkner and Sleepy 
Eye on the front page of the New York Times 
by taking part in a world record radio- 
relay—from Hartford, Conn., to Sleepy Eye to 
Hawaii and back. 

But that radio station in Sleepy Eye, it 
turned out, was just his first idea. 

After high school he went to RCA radio 
school in New York, then to sea, 

He then took electrical engineering at the 
University of Minnesota, and helped build 
broadcasting station WLB (which in 1945 
became KUOM). The LB part, it is said, 
stood for Lioyd Berkner. 

He attended naval aviation school, became 
an ensign and flew early seaplanes. 

He joined the airways division of the Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Lighthouses (which 
later became the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration), and in May 1928 was loaned to help 
Amelia Earhart on radio equipment for her 
transatlantic flight. 

He went on the first Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion as a radio operator. 

He studied more physics and joined the 
Carnegie Institution in Washington. His 
field was the upper atmosphere, and his 
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studies of radio-pulsing helped lay the 
groundwork for radar. 

In World War II he helped to develop air- 
vorne radar and was on the carrier Enterprise 
when it was hit by eight Japanese kamikazes. 

After World War II, Berkner became one 
of America’s senior scientists. 

He was executive secretary of the Defense 
Department's Research and Development 
Board in 1946-47, He was special assistant 
to the Sectetary of State in 1949 to organize 
the Nortb Atlantic Pact’s first military as- 
sistance program. 

In 1951—to wind up this list of achieve- 
ments—he became president of Associated 
Universities, which runs the Government’s 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
Island. He still has that job, a drawerful of 
high medals, commendations, citations and 
ribbons, and the presidency of the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions. 

Now, about that night of April 5, 1950, and 
the start of the International Geophysical 
Year. 

“J was in Washington,” Berkner says, “and 
Van Allen called.” That's the physicist, 
James yan Allen, now at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

“And Van said, ‘Sid Chapman’s coming 
over“ That's Britain’s famed geophysicist, 
Prof. Sydney Chapman. 

“and Van went on, ‘I’ve got a case of 
whisky, and a half dozen people coming, 
and we can talk geophysics.’ 

“Well, we began to talk that-night about 
‘world geophysical problems and all the 
frustrations, the things we didn't know. 
That led me to say, “Why don't we try to or- 
ganize a co-operative system of observa- 
tion?’ “ 

Everyone immediately said, “Why not?” 
and before the evening was over it was agreed 
that something had to be done. 

World polar years, Berkner pointed out, 
had been held in 1883 and 1932, about 50 
years apart. Why wait another 50 years? he 
paid, “we have so many new instruments 
now.” 

He carried the message that summer to 
one international group. Others took it up, 
and before you could say International Geo- 
physical Year, one was planned—with Syd- 
ney Chapman today the president and Lloyd 
Berkner the vice president of its interna- 
tional committee. 

Haven't some people called things like an 
IGY and space satellites, and our spending 
Government money on them, a little far- 

-- fetched? 

“Sure,” says this 6-footer, distinguished 
at 52. 

So were the Louisiana purchase and the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and the Seward 
purchase of Alaska. They were all thought 
pretty bizarre at the time. And they've all 

off hundreds of times over. 

And scientific knowledge does the same 
thing. 

How do men like Berkner happen? The 
editor of the Sleepy Eye Herald-Dispatch a 
few years ago wrote: 

“Merchants up and down Main Street tell 
of Mr. H. F. Berkner making the rounds 
monthly to pay bills contracted in order to 
carry on Lloyd's experiments. When the rest 
of us were paying electricity bills ranging 
from $5 to $10 a month, the Berkner bill fre- 
quently went over 625. 

“The Berkners’ home was the mecca for 
other young scientists from all over Minne- 
sota. Frequently the sessions lasted all 
night, and morning meant a breakfast for a 
full crew of hungry lads. Rooms were re- 
modeled, 

“This isn't intended as a eulogy of Lloyd's 
parents, but as a reminder to the rest.of us 
that our children are our most cherished 
heritage and that only through them or 
their children will we be able to project the 
things about which we dream.” 

But it is a eulogy to Lloyd's parents, and 
maybe to Sleepy Eye. 
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The Recent Supreme Court Decisions in 
the Communist Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able editorial entitled, “You Bet We're 
Afraid,” which appeared in the June 30 
issue of the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, of Memphis, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You Ber We're AFRAID 


To writers whose columns appear in this 
newspaper we grant the right to express 
personal opinions. 

The Commercial Appeal reserves for itself 
the right to dissent, and that we do em- 
phatically to Inez Robb's diatribe of Friday 
against the critics of the Supreme Court's 
recent freewheeling, security-threatening 
decisions. 

In her eagerness to remain a marching 
member of the ultraliberals—we almost said 
a card-carrying member of the New York 
pack—she forgets or ignores the basic issues 
Involved, chief of which is the Nation's right 
to protect its safety. 

In her Friday column Miss Robb asks: 

“Are we * * * so terrified of internal sub- 
version on the part of a mangy political 
party, whose members probably do not ex- 
ceed 50,000 persons, that we are willing to 
let civil liberties guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution go by default?” 

Miss Robb should not have resorted to 
numbers in using that most overworked of 
all overworked phrases, civil liberties. 

We would remind her that less than 5 
million Russian Communists hold power of 
life and death over more than 200 million 
noncommunists compatriots and, addition- 
ally, over millions of noncommunists in en- 
slaved Eastern Europe. 

We would remind her that a few million 
Red Chinese not only hold scores of millions 
of their compatriots in virtual captivity, but 
have succeeded in extending their grip into 
far areas of Asia, and are even now reaching 
for more. 

You bet we are afraid of that mangy 
political party in which the actual member- 
ship in this country probably doesn’t now 
exceed 35,000. 

We cannot help but remember its efforts 
to gain control of the American Newspaper 
Guild and of the whole communications 
industry. We cannot forget, as she appar- 
ently does, its effective infiltration of the 
transport industry. 

Let the mangy political party of which 
Miss Robb is so derisive gain complete con- 
trol of the communications and transport 
industries and that would be the end of 
all the civil liberties for which her heart 
bleeds. It would be the end of all our free- 
doms, 

You bet we are afraid of that mangy 
political party which succeeded in getting 
bosom friends and actual agents into high 
positions of our Government, some of them 
of the Dexter White, Alger Hiss complexion 
actually advising on and formulating secu- 
rity policy. 

You bet we are afraid of that mangy 
political party which is an inseparable part 
of the worldwide criminal Red conspiracy 
to reduce all free nations to a state of serv- 
itude for perpetuation of the slave labor 
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economy and which upholds mass murd 
as a virtue. X 

This is the mangy gang which prođuced 
Klaus Fuchs, whose “crime of the century” 
put the Russians a decade ahead in atomic 
bomb. research. As we read the fearless 
Miss Robb's dissertation on what she calls 
the yapping of Supreme Court critics we 
couldn't help but think of Fuchs and of his 
unlamented coconspirators, Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg. And we thought, too, of Dr. 
Alan May, who betrayed Canada; of Ju- 
dith Coplon, highly trusted Attorney Gener- 
al's Office employee who stole secret FBI 
documents and was convicted. She was a 
Soviet espionage agent whost guilt, said 
Judge Learned Hand, is plain. 

Her conviction was reversed, not because 
of any innocence, but because of technicali- 
ties of the sort Miss Robb champions. Ju- 
dith Coplon has never served a day in prison. 

While we were thinking of her and the 
mangy gang to which she betrayed her coun- 
try, we though also of Jack Soble, who re- 
cently pleaded guilty to being a participant 
in a vast espionage endeavor the extent of 
which has not yet been revealed. 

We would have thought of Benedict Ar- 
nold, but he was a piker compared with the 
agents of the mangy political party. 

We did think, and do think constantly, of 
the late great Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who asserted that possession of individual 
liberties doesn't give anyone the right to 
shout fire in a crowded theater, 

Sit down, Miss Robb, 


America’s Role in the Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
yesterday's New York Times magazine 
section there was an article by our for- 
mer Ambassador to India, Chester 
Bowles, entitled “America’s Role in the 
Mideast.” 

Having just returned from the Mid- 
east myself, I can testify to the impor- 
tance and accuracy of many of Mr. 
Bowles’ observations about that complex 
and difficult area. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Bowles’ article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE MIDEAST 
(By Chester Bowles) 


No situation in recent history has created 
so much official and public confusion as has 
that in the Middle East during the last 6 
months. Alinements, prejudices, and as- 
sumptions of long standing have been 
knocked topsy-turvy by the rush of events. 

Our Government found itself voting in the 
United Nations with our principal adversary: 
the Soviet Union, against our traditional 
allies, Britain and France, to support the 
claims of a military dictator, Nasser, against 
Israel, the most democratic and creative 
State In the Middle East. This extraordi- 
nary series of paradoxes refiects not only 
the complexity of the problem, but our lack 
of preparation for the major role we have 
been called upon to fill. 1 

There can be no real disagreement about 
America’s immediate security objective in 
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ue Middle East. It is to deny the Soviet 


control or significant influence over 
strategically placed area which contains 
two-thirds of the world’s oil resources. Al- 
the United States could continue to 
could ce not access to this oil, Europe 
hare not. Because the survival of a pros- 
2 us and independent Europe is essential 
S concerned wiih "Europes shy o 
pease urope's ability to 
1 —— control over the Middle Fast is 
A er possible nor desirable. For the long 
—.— » Our objectives can only be secured by 
to create conditions there which 
8 for a healthy independence, and an 
Ta y economic and political growth. 
N whole wide world there is no more 
ot the le assignment. The land resources 
8 Middle East are pitifully slim, The 
8 t of the land which can presently 
818 vated is largely controlled by a tiny 
. of landlords, and farmed with the 
Aber most primitive techniques by 
paan tenants. In most areas the gap be- 
preps ce and poor is growing explosively. 
ie nt years a restless new element has 
been troduced by the growth of the urban 
tions, largely unemployed or under- 
nn Poor equally with their rural 
eee T discontented, ever ready 
pigs to mob violence. In the cities, 
> phe epg of intellectuals, largely 
on, tient wi e 
Se ties for 5 or pt ay venir 
uneasy situation, rulers confront 
with few of the ordinary instru- 
Stable and effective government. 
on intr p for the most part rests uneasily 
city gue, sway over the emotions of the 
Dolice. . and control of the army and 
Hoa ia — such conditions, the tempta- 
their vert the people's attention from 
Poverty and frustration by demagogic 
Speeches against Israel or the Western “im- 
sae nn nations, is always strong. 
ture, yer not a pretty or encouraging pic- 
KA eae qualifications for particular 
and one places, I think it is a fair one 
threatenin — in itself, would be gravely 
dt 8 . When, in ad- 
0 b unt of Soviet long-range 
— in Asia and Africa, the threat be- 


un is nothing obscure about the Krem- 
Union can at global strategy. If the Soviet 
litical the economic and po- 
Asia, Poni of the Atlantic nations in 
the efort suite East, and Africa, frustrate 

Of indigenous leaders to create 
and economic 


and cant Area bit by bit into a close political 


placed under intolerable pres- 

Ww re 8 come to terms. pr 
er of ustrial and mili - 
Union, ohn added to that of the Soviet 
adjust as Sanne America would ultimately 
World or pois it could to a Soviet-dominated 
Conditions en under the most adverse 
this Siea the Kremlin contemplates 
must appear” Prospect the uddle East 
the logical place to start. 


1 
able Condit certain particularly favor- 


1 
* 
0 Securing control of 
bring n. Soviet Union N 
2. 8 to dear on European industry. 
= poverty and frustration 
et East the Soviet Union finds 
Political aa an favorable for its economic, 
version. Cological techniques of sub- 
3. 
Soviet Gel Over the area would enable the 
to g the most direct pres- 
subcontinent and 
4. 
— Middle East the Soviet Union 
east risk of conflict with China, 
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which has been quietly developing its own 
plans for the future of Asia. 

5. There, nationlism can be stimulated to 
new heights of antagonism toward the West 
without danger to the Soviet Union itself. 
When it has served its purpose the rug can 
easily be pulled from under whatever wobbly 
political structure may have been created by 
pro-Soviet Arab leaders. 

Over the past 3 years the new Soviet strat- 
egy has been pressed vigorously. So far our 
principal response has been a crisis-ridden, 
short-term effort to patch up and paper over 
the most crucial spots. Indeed, our ap- 
proach has been an updated, jet-nuclear 
version of traditional British policy in this 
area, right down to the sudden dramatic 
“showing the flag” by the 6th Fleet. 

Recently this game has been conducted 
with considerable skill, and the situation 
has improved. Nasser's effort to control 
Jordan has been blocked, Saudi Arabia is 
becoming disenchanted with Cairo's leader- 
ship and there have been favorable rumblings 
from Syria. 

But can we count on this jerry-bullt struc; 
ture, resting, as it does, on day-today diplo- 
matic maneuvers with unstable govern- 
ments to secure America's long-range inter- 
ests? Let us briefly examine some of the 
components of our present policy and their 
long-range implications. 

The best advertised and most costly ele- 
ment in our Middle East military defense 
system is the northern tier, or Baghdad 
Pact, made up of Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
and Pakistan. Into this alliance, which was 
designed to block off a Soviet ground force 
invasion from the north, we have poured 
substantial quantities of military assistance. 

The Turks, with 25 tough, well-equipped 
divisions are the essential anchor point of 
the NATO defense line in southeastern 
Europe. With the Greeks and the Yugo- 
slays, they are the principal ground force 
barrier to Soviet military penetration into 
this area. But can we expect comparabie 
security dividends from the costly buildup 
of the three nations further east? 

Like other non-Comnrunist nations, Iraq, 
Iran, and Pakistan ate entitled to an iron- 
clad guarantee that we will throw our full 
military power behind them in case of So- 
viet attack. They are entitled to whatever 
equipment they need to defend themselves 
against attack by their Middle East neigh- 
bors until effective pressure can be brought 
to bear through the U. N. They are en- 
titled to our assistance in developing and 
training security forces that can cope effec- 
tively with internal subversion. 

But there were signs at the recent Bagh- 
dad Pact meeting in Karachi that American 
influence is increasingly being used to 
strengthen the nonmilitary aspects of the 
pact. This is a welcome trend. It indi- 
cates a growing realization that million- 
dollar Jets and 8-inch guns capable of firing 
atomic shells are not the most effective 
weapons for quelling mobs in the capitals 
or guerrillas in the hills. Nor can they be 
expected, in inexperienced hands, to slow 
down a determined attack by the Red army. 

In off-the-record conversations, most 
American military men frankly admit this. 
But some add that the real purpose of these 
massive shipments of military equipment is 
not to deter a Soviet ground attack, which 
is the responsibility of the Sixth Fleet and 
the Air Force, but to give our Middle Eastern 
friends a sense of prestige and confidence in 
dealing with their own people and with their 
neighbors. 

Does the Congress which appropriates the 
money understand and approve of this costly. 
and risky method of confidence building? 
Under such reasoning is not our equip- 
ment more likely to be used to settle regional 
feuds than to further America’s own long- 
term objectives? 
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It may be argued that this program is now 
giving us, not more security, but less. Let 
us examine briefly some of its implications. 

America's massive military buildup of 
Pakistan was the signal for her nervous 
northern neighbor, Afghanistan, which is at 
odds with Pakistan over the border region 
of Pushtoonistan and which consequently 
fears an attack by Pakistan, to seek Russian 
support. The Kremlin responded generously 
with military equipment, technicians and a 
$100 million loan. Soviet power and influ- 
= is now spreading rapidly to the Khyber 

ass. 


India, embroiled at a number of points 
with Pakistan, has also felt it necessary to 
match our buildup of Pakistan's military 
establishment. In 1956 over $100 million in 
hard currency was committed by the Indian 
Government toward the purchase of British 
and French planes at full market prices. 
This money necessarily was withdrawn from 
the funds available for India’s second 5-year 
plan, the success of which most observers 
believe is essential to the survival of Indian 
democracy. 

Two years ago the Kremlin offered India 
all the arms it wanted without political 
strings on the same easy financial terms that 
Egypt accepted. Last winter during Marshal 
Zhukov's visit to India this offer was re- 
peated. As India’s harried leaders watch 
China's rapid economic progress, they must 
be sorely tempted to accept. 

Many observers believe that our military 
aid to Iraq and Iran helped start the chain 
of events that led to the Suez crisis. Their 
reasoning is this: When Syria and Egypt 
became convinced that we were attempting 
to split the Arab world, they turned in- 
creasingly to Moscow; the Egyptian-Czech 
arms deal and the nationalization of the 
Suez followed; growing fear of Egypt's new 
military power then set off Israel's invasion 
of the Sinai peninsula. 

The military buildup of our Middle East- 
ern friends has been designed to strengthen 
our side of the world power balance. But 
because our efforts have consistently upset 
local power balances, I believe that further 
arms shipments will increase the danger of 
an explosion. Furthermore, our interest in 
the military aspects of security have resulted 
in loading Middle Eastern budgets to the 
breaking point, and diverting not only 
money but attention from their primary task 
of improving the lot of the people. 

Finally, it has induced us to tolerate racial 
indignities which violate our most deeply 
held democratic traditions. Since 1948, we 
have quiettly accepted the right of individ- 
ual Arab nations to deny even passage 
through their countries to American citi- 
zens of the Jewish faith. 

Now we have granted the Saudi Arablan 
Government the right to bar all Jewish citi- 
zens from American mutual defense forces 
at the Dahran airbase and to deny Christian 
chaplains the right to wear the of 
the cross. In the magic name of defense we 
have thus abandoned one of the principies 
which distinguishes our system from the 
totalitarian. 

Is it possible to create new policies in the 
Middle East that will take into account the 
pressing realities of today, while working 
soundly toward long-term goals? I believe 
it is. The following 5-point program may 
provide the basis for such an approach, 

(1) The recent congressional resolution 
properly commits us to the all-out defense 
of the Middle East against a military attack 
by the forces of international communism. 
This reiteration of a policy that has been 
backed by both parties since 1945 under- 
scores our responsibility. 

(2) Some way must soon be found to 
stop the arms race between neighboring 
countries within the Middle East-South 
Asia area. An American proposal to the So- 
viet Union for a joint arms embargo (ex- 
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letuaing Turkey, which is part of NATO) 
appears to be the only practical way out. 

| Unless such an agreement is reached, sub- 
ject to rigid inspection, the vicious circle 
will continue to feed present tensions; more 
‘American arms to Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, and 
Saudi Arabia will be balanced by more Soviet 
arms to Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, and per- 
haps even to India. 

(3) A position of strength in regard to 
Middle East oil resources is essential. This 
involves not only the ability of Europeans 
and others to purchase the oil at a fair 
price but to move it, unhampered, to its des- 
tination. 

Some observers dismiss this point as irrele- 
vant on the ground that the only market 
for this oil is the West and that Arab Gov- 
ernments will not cut off their noses to 
spite their faces. However, the madness that 
can evolve from extreme nationalism is not 
always subject to such dollars and cents 
logic. “We do not want United States dol- 
lars, British pounds, French francs, or 
Dutch guilders,” the Voice of the Arabs re- 
cently broadcast from Cairo. “Oh, Arabs, 
our oil is plundered by aliens. It is seized 
by your enemy. Remember oil, our lost 
wealth. Oil is for the Arabs.” 

The Sheikdom of Kuwait, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, could provide a depend- 
able source indefinitely if for any reason 
the oil supplies of Iraq, Iran, and Saudi 
Arabia were shut off. Although no larger 
than Connecticut, Kuwait has 22 percent of 
the entire world’s crude oil reserves. It 
could easily be defended by sea-borne forces 
against all comers. Only standby storage, 
loading, and production facilities are re- 
quired to assure its availability under 
emergency conditions. 

American naval forces have a potentially 
vital role to play in the area of the Arabian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. Their power 
should be made to correspond, to their 
responsibilities. 

It now seems unlikely that we can work 
out an agreement with Egypt that will guar- 
antee the free fiow of all traffic through the 
Suez Canal. So here again we must con- 
sider standby alternatives. 

A canal from the Gulf of Aqaba across 
Israel to the Mediterranean is said to be 
feasible aithough expensive. The French 
are now investigating the practicability of a 
32-inch pipeline along this same route. 
Supertankers which can make the long run 
economically around the Cape of Good Hope 
or go through the Suez Canal half loaded at 
a profit will help further to relieve the pres- 
sure. 

(4) World opinion will not allow Israel 
to be destroyed by its Arab neighbors. Yet 
this is precisely what these neighbors have 
been promising todo. We cannot induce her 
Arab neighbors to accept Israel cheerfully. 
But accept her they must, and this accept- 
ance should be underwritten by a United 
Nations’ guaranty with firm American 
backing. 

In 1955, In deference to Arab pressure, the 
five sponsoring powers failed to invite Israel 
to the Bandung Conference, This now gives 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia and 
Burma a position of unique responsibility 
and influence. By establishing embassies in 
Israel they could do much to convince the 
Arabs that Israel is here to stay. 

(5) Although these steps are all vitally 
important, they will be meaningless for the 
Jong haul without a simultaneous attack on 
the explosive economic conditions which 
exist throughout most of the Middle East. 


Nowhere in the world are nations and people ` 


divided so sharply between the haves and the 
have-nots, 
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In 1956, four Middle East nations—Iraq, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait-—earned 
something over $1 billion from the sale of 
oil. This is nearly as much as the total 
hard currency earnings of the rest of Asia 
and Africa put together. 

Of the four other Middle Eastern Arab na- 
tions—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt— 
only Egypt and Syria benefited from oil. 
This was from canal tolls and pipelines 
rentals. 

Iraq has gone further than any of these 
nations in putting her oll revenues to work 
on development projects. Seventy percent 
of all Iraqi oil royalties are so earmarked. 
On the Tigris and Euphrates, for instance, 
new areas are being opened up for cultiva- 
tion through massive irrigation projects. 
Yet here, as elsewhere, political reform has 
failed to keep pace with economic growth. 
So the traditional bitterness between land- 
lords and tenants has been growing dan- 
gerously. 

Increased production is vital to the crea- 
tion of an orderly political system. But 
without the sense of personal security and 
belonging which comes from direct partic- 
ipation in the process of growth and a sense 
of justice in the distribution of the proceeds 
of growth, increased production may lead to 
more political unrest rather than less. 

Several years ago a Middle East Develop- 
ment Corporation was proposed, to be spon- 
sored and administered by the World Bank 
under the direction of a board chosen by 
the Middle Eastern nations. The oil-pro- 
ducing nations would be asked to invest a 
proportion of their revenues in this corpo- 
ration each year by purchasing interest- 
bearing bonds. Loans and grants would also 
be contributed by the United States and 
perhaps other western nations. 

The corporation would make these funds 
directly available in long-term loans to those 
member nations in need of capital. A staff 
of technicians, engineers, and economic 
planners would help make sure the money 
was put to good use. A regional organiza- 
tion of this kind could also take the lead in 
easing the refugee situation, working out 
joint use of water resources, encouraging in- 
tegration between various nations, and gen- 
erally in directing the attention of the Mid- 
dle Eastern people away from conflict and 
toward creative development. 

With skillful diplomatic footwork, a large 
budget and a measure of good luck, we may 
for a time avoid an outright disaster in the 
Moslem world stretching from Karachi to 
Casablanca. But as long as we continue to 
neglect the human factors that go to make 
power in our revolutionary world we will be 
building on sand and ultimately we shall 
fail. Our present security systems between 
the Indus and the Nile could be wiped out 
overnight by a half-dozen well-placed assas- 
sinations. i 

If we are to build more soundly for th 
long haul, concern for the welfare of under- 
privileged peoples must become a central 

of American diplomacy. Every 
statement we make, every move we take 
should be designed to establish our identi- 
fication with the welfare of peasants, work- 
ers, bazaar keepers, and students. We 
should act, not out of fear of communism, 
but because a prosperous and peaceful world 
can only be created and defended by free 
people. - 

No thoughtful citizen expects any admin- 
istration—Republican or Democratic—to 
provide quick and easy solutions to this most 
complex and explosive region. But how long 
can we afford to ignore the problems which 
are most in need of answers? 


July 1. 
Israel Asks Nothing From Arabs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Howard Handle- 
man, which appeared in the New York 
Journal American of June 28, 1957: 

We Ask NOTHING FROM ARABS 
(By Howard Handleman) 

JERUSALEM.—The onetime Milwaukee 
schoolmarm who now is Israel's foreign min- 
ister pointed her cigarette across the desk 
for emphasis and said, “We want nothing 
from the Arabs and we think they know it!” 
From there Mrs. Golda Meir expounded a 
favorite Israeli thesis. There is no issue 
dividing Israeli and Arab, she said, which 
could not be settled easily once Arab political 
leaders resign themselves to the right of 
Israel to exist. 

Even the festering camps for Arab refugees 
from Palestine, she continued, could be 
closed quickly and the refugees given jobs 
and homes in Arab countries if only Arab 
leaders willed it. 

“Even today,” she said, “some people aré 
leaving the camps secretly and going to Trad. 
where there is need for them, But they 
must go secretly because no Arab possibly 
can admit at this time that there is any 
place for the refugees to go but Israel.” 

There was something of the classroom 
manner, still, in the way Mrs. Meir mar- 
shalled facts and arguments during the 
pleasant hour in her shaded, cool office on 
the outskirts of sweltering Jerusalem. 

Sometimes it seemed she was giving the 
daily lesson from a well-prepared outline. 
But there was nothing of the classroom in 
what she said. 


Both Israelis and Arabs think they are 


losing the propaganda battle in the United 
States and each claims the other has an 
advantage. As Mrs. Meir put it: 

“Israel has no nuisance value in talks with 
the Americans, It is just the same as in 
1938 and 1939. In those years Britain did 
not have to give a thought to the question of 
whether the Jews in Palestine would side 
with Hitler, so Britain had no worry about 
what we would do. * 

“Today there is the same situation.. 
Everybody knows we cannot side with Rus- 
sia. As a result, there is no pressure to give 
us economic aid for the sole reason of keep- 
ing us on the democratic side.” 

Mrs. Meir quickly added, however, that 
Israel is completely grateful to the United 
States for aid that has been given and prob- 
ably will be given. She stressed that without 
this United States help, Israel's plight would 
be alarming. 

The lady who looks- grandmotherly but 
who thinks and talks and acts like any other 
hardheaded, determined statesman, turned 
to the explosive question of the Arab refu- 
gees. The Arabs say there are a million. 
The Israelis say there are less than that, 


possibly about 600,000. 


“Israel has shown the way to solve the 
refugee problem,” Mrs, Meir said. 

“There were two refugee problems in 1948, 
Arab and Jewish. We haye taken care of 
ours. We opened new lands and took all 
who came. 


* 
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“The Arabs. could do the same thing. 
ae land is there, on the desert. The water 
Available to irrigate the desert. The 


People are available to 
live on it, work the land and 


“But the will 
there,” of the political leaders is not 


—— 


Commission on Government Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, I ask 
thanimous consent to have printed in 
— Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Yon ee Drummond front the New 
ees 1 Tribune of June 23. This 

c pi 1 . analysis of the 
ons of the Commission on 
Government S 5 
ax €re being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE Best SECURITY Srupr TO DATE 

ee (By Roscoe Drummond) 
went much-needed study of the Govern- 
It is 1 Program is completed at last. 
t ong overdue, but the delay is more 

made up for by the quality of the 


2 Gommission on Government Security, 
Wright “9 leadership of its chairman, Loyd 

» former president of the American 
Association; its members drawn from 
and from the executive; from in- 


Side the Govern: 
ment an 
done a rb job. d from outside, has 


ere isn't a si 
Would give ald ele Proposal in it which 


ere are man 
wo y proposals in it which 
individ ct Substantially the rights of the 
stre x 
1 rl the system not only as 
3a e Government employees, but as it 
efense plants, dock workers, pass- 
D 0 pona; it. offers an entirely new 
tioni 1 increase protection for the Na- 
and Niet vulnerable civilian airlines 
Gans 1s characteristic of the Commission's 
tafe ng that the new provisions to 
aa 3 he rights of individuals are viewed 
D 55 of strengthening the security 
confiden is on the ground that public 
1 Ai individual confidence in the 
— O our Government is absolutely 
the good operation of any secu- 
Program. 
Among the many recommendations of the 
— which break new ground are 


1. Creation ofa Central Security Office to 
; vide a Substantially uniform loyalty 8y 


Omoa be Director 


W 

Ple to Po ena and train qualified peo- 

gen dert would 
gs; 

Revie 


suitability of the employee would 
and this ae py civil service regulations 
ee Separate from the loyalty 


- The same 
ce Procedures for loyalty clear- 
will apply to applicants for OA 
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service as apply to employees. - Heretofore, 
applicants have been rejected for loyalty- 
security reasons without being informed of 
charges, without having any chance to dis- 
prove the accusations, and this often one- 
sided information has been made a part of 
the applicant's record and used as an auto- 
matic blackball against future Government 
employment. 

5. Several new protections are proposed. 
Charges suggesting disloyalty would be made 
fully available to the individual so he can 
have the opportunity to disprove or explain 
them. Except in the cases of a regularly 
established confidential informant engaged 
in intelligence work for the Government 
whose identity may not be disclosed without 
compromising the national security, the 
accused would have the opportunity to con- 
front and cross-examine the Informer under 
oath, or the adverse information would be 
discarded. 

The Commission usefully points out that 
one of the major confusions of the last sev- 
eral years has been the attempt to merge 
loyalty and suitability into one program, and 
it concludes that the result has been a hybrid 
product which has created bewildered secu- 
rity personnel, employee fear and unrest, and 
general public criticism. 

Although some administration spokesmen 
have attempted to blur the situation, the 
fact is that the vast majority of removals of 
employees which have been reported as 
security risk removals have in fact been suit- 
ability removals handled under the normal 
civil service procedures. The Commission 
concludes that in the comparatively few re- 
maining cases where loyalty was involved, 
only a loyalty finding—not a personal 
suitability finding—was needed. 

Henceforth, under the Commission plan, 
no employee or applicant, rejected because 
of unsuitability, would be stigmatized 
a security risk. ŝ 

I believe that Congress ought not to con- 
sider its work done until it acts painstakingly 
upon the recommendations of this Commis- 
sion whose work and credentials are sọ 
superior, 


Events May Force Action on Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. THYE., Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Saturday, June 29, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star an article 
written by Gould Lincoln under the 
heading The Political Mill,” an article 
entitled “Events May Force Action on 
Inflation.” It is a most timely article, 
and I commend it to the attention of all 
who wish to read it, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Events May Force ACTION ON INFLATION 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Almost it seems industry and labor and 
the Congress are all in cahoots to force Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to propose something dras- 
tic, through Government control of prices 
and wages, to halt the cost of inflation which 
now threatens the United States. 

Take a look at recent happenings. Thurs- 
day the United States Steel Corp. announced 

_ A $6-a-ton increase in the price of steel. 
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The company claimed it is necessary because 
of increased labor costs about to arise under 
its contract with the steelworkers union, 
At the same time the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee voted to report fa- 
vorably a bill that would give postal workers 
an additional $546 a year. A similar Senate 
committee has reported a bill for a $540-a- 
year raise. In addition, these committees 
may report a measure increasing salaries gen- 
erally for civil-service employees. These 
combined measures would increase the Gov- 
ernment expenditures annually by several 
billion dollars. 

These two examples of inflationary action 
are expected to be multiplied. The steel 
companies are expected to follow the lead of 
United States Steel. Other industries and 
other labor unions, if past history is a crite- 
rion, will fall in line for increased prices and 
increased wages. The spiral is being given 
another boost. So far as Co is con- 
cerned, the critics of President Eisenhower's 
$71 billion plus budget for the next fiscal 
year apparently have thrown caution to the 
winds. The Senate recently passed the Hells 
Canyon Dam bill which it is estimated even- 
tually would cost the Government a billion 
or more dollars. 


PRESIDENT WARNS NATION 


Again and again President Eisenhower has 
warned that unless the American people, 
including business, management and labor 
and Congress and the administration itself, 
call a halt to inflationary increases the al- 
ternative will be peacetime Government con- 
trol. He ts violently opposed to such control, 
At his latest press conference, when he was 
asked if he was still confident that appeals 
to labor and industry for moderation on 
prices and wages will succeed or whether we 
are approaching the point where more drastic 
restraints might be necessary, the President 
replied: 

“Of course I believe that if you have to 
resort, in time of peace, to strict Government 
control of prices, of wages, services and 
things, then we are abandoning the system 
that has made us great and by which we 
have lived, and in which we believe.” He 
added he assumed that “something more 
drastic” means governmental authority tak- 
ing over all functions now entrusted to the 
interactions of economic forces in the 
country. 

The President made the point there must 
be statesmanlike action both by business 
and by labor if inflation is to be checked, 
And he said: “If we don't do this, I tell you, 
if you go to specific governmental controls, 
rigidly applied in time of peace, then you 
are beginning to help make come true a pre- 
diction we heard a few weeks ago from a man 
who certainly is no friend of ours, and I am 
not going to be a party to it.” He was re- 
ferring to a broadcast made by the Commu- 
nist Party boss in Soviet Russia, Khrushchev. 
And finally the President said: “Unless there 
is statesmanship exercised both by business 
and labor as well as sound, sane policies 
pursued by Government * * there is real 
danger of inflation.” 

In view of the fact that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported last Tuesday that 
prices have risen for the ninth consecutive 
month to an alltime high, and for 14 of the 
last 15 months, the President’s alarm seems 
to be entirely justified. The Government 
is watching the course of inflation carefully, 
but unless a halt is called soon the dangers 
of an inflation and depression that could 
wreck this country could be materialized. 


EACH SIDE BLAMES OTHER 


The steel workers claim that since the 
postwar period—since 1945—there have been 
21 rounds of steel price increases, whereas 
there have been only 9 rounds of wage in- 
creases. They say further that these price 
increases have yielded the industry more than 
$3 in revenue for each $1 in wage increases. 
They insist that wage increases in steel have, 
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not caused a single price increase. That, of 
course, is the argument of the union. The 
steel corporation takes an entirely different 
view.’ It insists that the price increases have 
been entirely necessary because of the de- 
mands for wage increases. Probably neither 
side is entirely correct. Certainly we have 
the hard fact that these increases in prices 
and wages in a leading industry have played 
an enormous part in the upward trend of 
the cost of living. ‘There seems to be no 
indication so far that the Government is 
preparing to demand legislation for price and 
wage control. The question arises, however: 
How far can this inflationary spiral continue 
without bringing economic ruin and a de- 
pression that, as Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey in connection with ex- 
cessive Government spending, will curl your 
hair? 

A newly organized Citizens Committee To 
Curb Inflation, which recently met in Wash- 
ington, is starting a campaign to educate the 
country that the public itself has the power 
to curb inflation. It is to be hoped that the 
campaign is not too late. And it is to be 
hoped, also, that more attention will be given 
to the warnings of President Eisenhower. 


The Story of Insecticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of a very prominent and nationally 
known physician at Atlanta, Tex., Dr. 
Joe D. Nichols, I am inserting in the 
Recorp an article by Dr. W. Coda Mar- 
tin, of New York City, entitled “The 
Story of Insecticides.” It discusses a 
question of great interest to many people. 

The article follows: 

THE STORY or INSECTICIDES 


(By W. Coda Martin, M. D., chief of geriatrics 
clinic, Metropolitan Hospital, and associate 
visiting physician in geriatrics for the Bird 
S. Coler Memorial Hospital) 


(Evrror's Notr.—This article is a reprint 
from the September 1954 issue of Natural 
Food and Farming.) 

The story of chemical insecticides and their 
effects on the human body is an important 
and topical subject. The effects of these 
chemicals on humans is a very personal prob- 
lem today as everyone must eat to survive 
and all the food grown for the commercial 
market today is contaminated. 

There are two military axioms that may 
well be applied to the handling of toxic 
chemicals. They are: (1) Know and under- 
stand your enemy so that you can better 
prepare for defense; and (2) never under- 
estimate your enemy. If you ever served in 
the Armed Forces, these precautionary rules 
will be familiar to you. 

The chemical insecticides used on our 
foods and the ones that are used in extermi- 
nating household pests can be considered 
enemies of people as well as insects. No one 
has ever been able to prove that these chem- 
icals are not toxic to humans. The contro- 
versy is only how toxic and how much dam- 
age do they produce in the human body. 

To help you understand these new chemi- 
cals, let's review the history of their devel- 
opment and how they came to be used as 
insecticides. ‘There are two general classi- 
fications of these chemicals. One: chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons which include DDT, lin- 
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dane, chlordane, benzene hexachloride, 
aldrene, dieldrene, and so forth. Two: or- 
ganic phosphorus compounds such as 
parathione, HETP and TEPP, etc. 

We must remember that chemical insecti- 
cides, in general, are not new. However, the 
present group has been in use only since 
1938, but it was not until after the war in 
1945 that these insecticides were released 
for extensive use on our foods in the United 
States. 

Back in 1938, when the supply of pyreth- 
rum was cut off because of the war blockade 
in Europe, a Swiss chemist, searching for 
new chemicals that would replace pyreth- 
rum and kill insects, resurrected from the 
chemical archives a chemical compound first 
made and synthesized in 1874—now known 
as DDT. We obtained it from the Swiss and 
used it extensively during the war for mos- 
quito control and for typhus prevention. 
Because of the wartime emergency, very lit- 
tle study was made on the effect of DDT on 
humans, 

In 1946, following the end of the war, DDT 
was released by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use on crops as an 
insecticide and pesticide. 

The other chemicai—parathione—was dis- 
covered by our chemists in the secret files 
of the German Army. It had been under 
investigation by the Germans for use in 
chemical warfare as a nerve poison but was 
never used. Recently the Defense Depart- 
ment released information to the public on 
this nerve gas for chemical warfare use. 
These poisonous chemicals are now being 
used as sprays on our orchards and farms 
and in the home to kill household pests. 
We know that these chemicals will kill in- 
sects. 

The problems that interest us are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Does a residue from these chem- 
icals remain on sprayed foods? And (2) if 
so, what effect does it have on the human 
body which consumes the contaminated 
food? 

For an answer to the first question, Does 
residue from these chemicals remain on the 
food? I would like to quote from a report 
presented to the Delaney congressional com- 
mittee investigating chemicals in foods by 
Mr. Cox, a chemist with the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Co. He states that his company's im- 
mediate obligation was to protect the con- 
sumer—in this case, largely infants. Wrote 
Mr. Cox: 

“The insecticide DDT as well as closely re- 
lated chlorinated hydrocarbons has certain 
toxic properties which have forced us to 
adopt a near zero tolerance level in baby 
foods. (He feels that babies should not be 
given poison.) 

“We have found that chlordane, as a soil 
residue, contaminates carrots. Thus, we 
avoid the purchase of carrots from areas 
where chlordane has been used commercially. 

“We have encountered considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining peanuts free from (B-H-C) 
benzenehexachloride. Peanuts are grown in 
rotation with cotton on which large amounts 
of B-H-C are used for insect control and 
remains in the soil. 

“Sweet potatoes from South Carolina were 
contaminated with B-H-C. 

“In 1951, we rejected apples from New 
York State contaminated with B-H-C. (To- 
day they use more parathione as B-H-C pro- 
duces a change in the taste of foods.) 

“Rejected celery from - California—also 
sweet potatoes from California. 

“We found that these chemicals tend to 
penetrate into the edible portions of the 
foods. Due to this penetration, we were un- 
able to develop any washing, peeling or in- 
activation procedure which will remove 
B-H-C.” 

The Becch-Nut Packing Co. found that 
chlordane may persist in a relatively un- 
changed form in the soil for at least 1 year, 
and in some cases as long as 5 years, 
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With these statements in mind, we must 
accept as a fact that a residue of these 
insecticides does remain on and penetrates 
into the foods that are sprayed with them. 

Now, the second question of interest to us 
is: Do we absorb this residue into our own 
bodies and store it in our tissues? 3 

To answer this question, I analyzed the 
fat tissue from 25 human subjects for its 
DDT content. Unfortunately, this test re- 
quires a fairly large piece of fat which pre- 
cludes it from a routine office procedure. 
Therefore, these biopsies were performed at 
surgical operations and at postmortem 
examinations. I was careful to choose those 
patients who gave no history of occupational 
contact with insecticides. Therefore, we 
must assume that the DDT found in the 
fatty tissues came from contaminated food 
or household sprays. 

Twenty-three of the 25 tissue specimens 
examined showed evidence of DDT. The 
amounts ranged from 1 p. p. m. to 11 p. p. m., 
or an average of 3.5 p. p. m.—28 percent had 
5 p. p. m. or more This is important be- 
cause in animal tests it has been shown that 
5 p: p. m. will cause liver damage and is 
considered toxic. DDT level in human fat 
should be zero. 

Dr. Pottenger and Dr. Laug, in tests on 
people in California, found similar results 
with even slightly higher level of DDT in 
the tissue. 

What about animals? 

Dr. Dendy, at a Texas research laboratory, 
tested steaks to determine if cows were 
absorbing DDT from contaminated foods. 
He found that the lean part of steaks had 4 
p. p. m., while the fat had 40 to 60 p. p. m. 
As you probably know, these chemicals are 
fat soluable and thus are found in greater 
concentration In vegetable oils, such as pea- 
nut or cottonseed oil, and in human and 
animal fat. These are the steaks that we 
eat every day. 

The next question that we must ask is— 
Now that the chemicals are in our tissues, 
what damage will they do? 

The myth has become prevalent that DDT 
is safe for man—and the general population 
believes it. 

Ask yourself this question—“Are these 
chemicals less poisonous because you don't 
see them being sprayed on your foods?” Of 
course they're not. Suppose someone came 
into your home as you sat at the dinner 
table and requested permission to spray @ 
little DDT or some other chemical on the 
food you were eating. Stop and think— 
what would be your reaction? The answer 
is obvious, of course. Yet the farmer sprays 
your food 6 to 12 times during the growing 
period. 

The Geneva Conference passed laws pro- 
hibiting the use of chemicals during wartime 
on our enemies. Yet we use the same kind 
of chemicals on our foods with the sanction 
of our Government. This seems to me to be 
insane. 

I agree with the Department of Agricul- 
ture that there is much more research needed 
on the long-range toxic effects of these chem- 
icals on humans because we hope to be able 
to continue eating three meals a day for 
many years to come without being poisoned. 

But we do have some knowledge at the 
present time on the toxic effects of these 
insecticides on animals and humans, The 
most recent and positive proof is on animals. 

Chlorinated napthalene, a type of chem- 
ical similar to that used on human foods, 
caused the death of $4 million worth of cat- 
tle in the United States during the past year 
through consumption of food contaminated 
by its use. This fact was revealed in a re- 
port from the United States Department of 
Agriculture researchers at Cornell University 
and the Tennessee Agricultural Station. 
They identified chlorinated napthalene as 
being the causative agent in the death of 
these cattle. What about the cattle that 


did not die but were contaminated? ‘They 
Are in our meat market as revealed by the 
Dr 


lira Morton S. Biskind has written exten- 
y in various medical journals on the 


of these chemicals in the human 


The symptams of chlorinated hydrocarbon 
or DDT intoxication consist of sat he A of 
the following: 

1. Acute gastroenteritis revealed as nau- 
3 vomiting, abdominal pains, and diar- 
A symptoms similar to those of virus 
co 


4 symptoms and signs are: Head 
Same O and sore throat—similar to a 
me; cold. There may also be pains in 
tone a general muscular weakness, and 
monia is of the lungs and pneu- 
ication, & common finding in acute intox- 


3. In the chronic 
a state, other symptoms 
Ppear and may be persistent. These show 
25 ot nerve and liver involvement 
bcs © hypersensitive skin areas on various 
— ol the body—numbness—tingling sen- 
r tching and headaches. Later, the 
may develop twitching of the muscle 


loss of vibratory 
W sensation in the legs 
watch interferes with walking. This shows 
— of nerve involvement. 
tion, brain also reveals signs of intoxica- 
concentra as loss of memory, inability to 
expressed oi dizziness, and, as one patient 
this is it, her brain was foggy. With 
ted mental depression and 
Bone for instability. Many patients have 
Without Psychiatric treatment, of course, 
keratent, provement, Skin shows hyper- 
due to yi rough, dry, papular skin lesion 
dystunct tamin A deficiency caused by Liver 
What fon due to DDT polsoning. 
20 y Fa dangers in the future 10 or 
ly.” But m now? No one knows definite- 
and äs I said earlier, if we understand 
Possibly these chemical enemies, we can 
these „ Predict their future reactions and 
The ona Stions are not favorable. 
the liver Organ that is severely damaged Is 
tense , When this occurs, the body's de- 
is interrupted and the 


á thrombos 


on y these conditions develop de- 


many factors in each individual. 
2 that some individuals are more 

the chemicals than others, and 
to this a aaia Time is the only answer 


ns to some of the chemicals 
2 if detected in time, while in 
damage T a certain stage is reached, the 
to be RERA corrected but continues 
of oono cessary for you to know what ways 

ul. With these chemicals will be 
Can de ‘45 liquid sprays or powder, they 


through ‘the et by inhalation or directly. 
Tests 7 


Ow that when DDT is sprayed on 

chemical will appear in the milk 
ours, Veterinarians know that 
yed on cats will cause death. 
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into the lungs. It is absorbed 

y into the blood stream. A total 
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t Precautions are necessary to pro- 

if you are exposed to the spray? 
tion No. 605, United States Depart- 
wh Mea gives the following pre- 
` taken with insecticides and 
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on to the entire face are avail- 
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able. Therefore, use them when such 
danger exists. After working with insecti- 
cides, wash the hands or any exposed part 
of the body thoroughly.” 

Other instructions in regard to parathione 
state: “Do not get it on the skin, in eyes or 
on clothing. Wear protective clothing and 
natural rubber gloves and outer garments 
made of natural rubber. Wear natural rub- 
ber overshoes and protect eyes with goggles. 
Do not breathe spray or mist. Wear a toxic 
dust or mist respirator of a type tested by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Wash hands, arms, and face with soap 
and water before eating or smoking.” 

These precautionary measures make one 
realize how dangerous these chemicals are. 

Now, what is being done to regulate the 
use of these poisonous chemicals on foods? 

In June 1952, the Delaney committee 
gave its report of a 2-year study of this prob- 
lem to Congress. Following this, Repre- 
sentative DELANEY introduced a bill in Con- 
gress to regulate and control the use of in- 
secticides. The bill was shelved, as it could 
not be passed. Then in June 1953, Dr. MIL- 
LER, a member of the Delaney committee, 
introduced another bill—H. R. 4272—which 
has passed both Houses and is now pending 
the signature of the President. This bill 
was reduced in effectiveness before it passed. 
While this discussion is in progress, our 
foods are subjected to unlimited and uncon- 
trolled amounts of poisonous sprays. 

I would like to give you à few dietary pre- 
cautions for yourselves and to your families: 
(1) Cut down on fatty foods, such as butter, 
margarine or other vegetable olls, and cream. 
These chemicals are fat soluble and are 
therefore, more concentrated in fats and oils; 
(2) wash your vegetables and fruits; (3) eat 
only lean meat; (4) and finally, eat fish, the 
only food not contaminated. 

Many of you will say that I have been eat- 
ing this contaminated food for years and I 
am in good health. Perhaps you have a 
natural resistance for the present time. But 
remember that most of these chemicals are 
cumulative, and that you are absorbing more 
at every meal. One day in the future, you 
too, will reach a toxic level. 

I personally obtain as much food as pos- 
sible that has not been sprayed—a few farm- 
ers have a conscience and will not put poison 
on vegetables for human consumption. 

These are difficult to obtain, but I feel 
that it’s worth the effort. Why are not these 
foods free of poison available for all to ob- 
tain? That is the question each one of you 
should ask. 


The Passport Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brincss], I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Nashua Telegraph of June 18, 
1957, describing the work of Miss 
Frances G. Knight in improving the effi- 
ciency of the Passport Office. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Woman Boss Urs Erricrency or PASSPORT 
OFFICE 


Miss Prances G. Knight, director of the 
United States Passport Office, has remod- 


eled her department to a high peak of em- 


` 
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ciency by introducing step-saving devices 
she employed in streamlining her dwn 
kitchen. 

Miss Knight began reo: the office 
2 years ago to keep pace with the tremendous 
increase in travel demands, She uses such 
terms as work flow and traffic pattern in 
explaining the reorganization. 2 

She says she had been redesigning her 
kitchen at home and in so doing had 
out how many steps it took to get from the 
refrigerator to the sink to the range and back 
to the sink. She arranged her kitchen facili- 
ties in the sequence which would save steps 
in preparing a meal. 

“I simply applied the same technique in 
arr, the offices which process pass- 
ports,” she said. “It saves a lot of footwork 
and- time and it is much easier to detect 
bottlenecks and errors.” 

The “work flow,” she explains, starts with 
incoming passport applications and ends 
after the processing, checking, clearing and 
mailing of the passport. 

“We have developed a movement of work 
and a flow of activity with a minimum of 
lost motion,” she says. 

Efficiency of employees has shown im- 
provement through Miss Knight's house- 
keeping techniques. 

In 1952 the Passport Office produced 1,389 
passports per employee. In 1956 it pro- 
duced 1,593 per employee. 

“During the remainder of this fiscal year,” 
she said, “we will have processed passports 
at the rate of 8 each minute—about 1 every 
8 seconds.” 

In April, some 82,000 passports were pro- 
cessed, the highest total ever reached in a 
single month. 

Currently, applications for passports, the 
single most necessary document for Ameri- 
cans traveling abroad, are being processed 
within 4 days of receipt at the office. 


The Easy-Money Fallacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise, I am glad to place 
in the Recorp a thoughtful and timely 
discussion of The Easy-Money Fallacy. 
This article appeared in the July 1957 
issue of the Guaranty Survey, published 
monthly by the Guaranty Trust Co., of 
New York. 

The article follows: 

THE Easy-Monery FALLACY 

Gross national product is at an alltime 
high. Industrial production and employ- 
ment are close to record levels. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is the lowest 
in history and still declining. Why, then, 
the persistent and apparently rising outcry 
against tight money? 

Federal Reserve officials and others have pa- 
tiently spelled out the nature of the present 
worldwide inflationary threat and the ele- 
mentary fact that, at a time of substantially 
full employment of human and material re- 
sources, artificially easy money is practically 
synonymous with inflation. Yet the belief 
still seems to be widespread, even in high 
places, that however good existing condi- 
tions may be, easy money would make them 
better. 

This is the easy-money fallacy, one of the 
oldest in economic thinking, one of the most 
disastrous in its historical effects, and one 
of the most dificult to eradicate. Centuries 
of exhortation and even more centuries of 
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bitter experience have failed to bring about 
a general understanding of the simple fun- 
damentals of the role of money and credit in 
a free economy. 

HOW TIGHT IS MONEY? 


The easy-money fallacy, as it exists in the 
United States today, appears to be com- 
pounded of a number of mistaken ideas re- 
garding the origin and meaning of the cur- 
rent situation. Mistake No. 1 is the notion 
that the country is suffering from excessively 
tight money. Actually, the present level of 
interest rates is quite moderate for a time 
of active business. Rates on commercial 
paper, for example, average about 4 percent, 
as compared with 6 percent in 1929 and 73⁄4 
percent in 1920. Before 1929, a rate below 
4 percent was exceptional. As for the 3-per- 
cent Federal Reserve discount rate, never 
until 1930 did any Federal Reserve Bank set 
a rate below that level. Only in comparison 
with the abnormally low rates of the depres- 
sion years and the artificially maintained 
rates of the war and early postwar periods do 
the present rates appear high. 

Nor is the rate structure in the United 
States high in relation to those elsewhere. 
Of the 32 foreign central-bank rates listed in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, only 5 are be- 
low that in the United States. The fact is 
that countries all over the world are experi- 
encing the same tendency toward inflatonary 
overexpansion of credit, a tendency which 
has carried interest rates in most countries 
considerably higher than it has here. 

With overall statistical indicators at their 
present levels, it would be difficult indeed to 
argue that tighter money has adversely af- 
fected American business. Here and there a 
contemplated financing project has been 
abandoned or postponed, but at a time of 
intense demand for capital funds and capital 
goods it is inevitable and necessary that some 
would-be borrowers find themselves unable 
to obtain all the money they would like at 
rates they care to pay, just as some would-be 
buyers are unable to obtain all the goods 
they would like at prices they consider satis- 
factory. At such times, marginal borrowers 
and marginal buyers are eliminated from the 
market by rising interest rates, rising prices, 
or: both. x 

Housing construction is a business that is 
sometimes cited as a victim of tight money. 
Yet housing starts financed by conventional 
mortgages, which have been exposed to the 
full impact of the rise in interest rates have 
not declined significantly. The decrease has 
occurred in starts financed by FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed mortgages, rates on 
which are fixed by law. 

It is at least debatable, therefore, whether 
the decline can properly be attributed to the 
inability or unwillingness of home buyers to 
pay bigher rates, or whether it should not be 
ascribed rather to the preference of potential 
FHA and VA borrowers to await an upward 
adjustment of their rates to levels more at- 
tractive to lenders. In other words, should 
the blame be placed on tight money or on un- 
realistic FHA and VA rates? A rise in the 
FHA rate in December has been followed by 
an upturn in starts within that category, 
providing a further indication that higher 
rates are not a serious deterrent to business, 


WHO MAKES MONEY TIGHT? 


Mistake No; 2 is the idea that money has 
been made tight by governmental policy. Ac- 
tually, it was more than 6 years ago that the 
Treasury relinquished its control of the 
money market. Since then the Treasury, like 
other borrowers, has sold its securities in the 
open market at the going rate of interest, not 
at an artificial rate established by the Treas- 
ury and supported by the Federal Reserve 
System. Monetary policy has been deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve, an independ- 
ent agency, without interference by either 
the executive or legislative branch of the 
Government. 
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Is it the Federal Reserve, then, that has 
made money tight? Not in any positive 
sense. Except for seasonal variations, the 
amount of Federal Reserve credit outstand- 
ing has remained almost constant for 2 years. 
This means that the Federal Reserve has 
played an essentially passive role, simply al- 
lowing the money market to tighten itself as 
the demand for credit increased. What has 
happened to the money market is substan- 
tially what would have happened in a per- 
fectly free market at a time of very active 
business, 

It is not strictly correct, therefore, to say 
that the Federal Reserve has pursued a tight- 
money policy, It would be more accurate 
to say that the Federal Reserve has refrained 
from pursuing a policy of artificially easy 
money, a policy which, in a business situation 
such as has existed for the last 2 years, would 
have been a policy of inflation. 

The same neutrality that has characterized 
monetary policy has also characterized fiscal 
policy. The Federal budget has been brought 
into approximate balance and held there. 
At the fiscal level, as at the monetary level, 
the market has been left very much to itself. 
If it has become tight, it is because money, 
along with human and material resources, 
has been at or close to the “full-employment 
ceiling,” not because any central authority 
has made it tight, 


WHO BENEFITS FROM TIGHT MONEY? 


Mistake No. 3 is the notion that tight 
money is a situation from which banks and 
other financial institutions prosper at the 
expense of the Government, business, and 
the people in general, A moment’s objective 
consideration is enough to show how super- 
ficial and inadequate this view is. Which is 
more costly to the Government and the tax- 
payers, an increase in interest on the public 
debt or an inflationary advance in prices that 
raises the cost of Government all along the 
line? Which is more injurious to the Gov- 
ernment’s credit, a decline in the market 
prices of Treasury obligations or a shrinking 
dollar that makes savers fear to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds lest inflation more than wipe 
out the value of the interest and leave them 
with less purchasing power than they had 
at the beginning? Which is worse for busi- 
ness, a rise in the cost of borrowed money or 
an unstable currency that upsets all calcu- 
lations and makes intelligent planning im- 
possible? Which is more damaging to con- 
sumers, an increase in their instalment pay- 
ments or a rise in the cost of living 

What about pensioners, beneficiaries of 
trust funds, those dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon the proceeds of a lifetime of 
saving? They also are among the lenders 
of money, and they are the most helpless 
of all the victims of inflation. 

As far as financial institutions are con- 
cerned, it is sometimes forgotten that the 
money they lend is not obtained for nothing. 
Savings institutions that receive higher rates 
must also pay higher rates to attract money. 
Commercial banks can obtain reserves to ex- 
tend further credit only by borrowing from 
the Reserve banks at higher rates or by sell- 
ing securities at higher yields and lower 
prices. 

The normal tightening of money at a time 
of very active business is not good for some 
and bad for others. It isa natural and neces- 
sary feature of intense economic activity, and 
in such a situation it is indispensable to the 
maintenance of a stable currency and a 
healthy economy. Thus it is good for every- 
one. 

A NEEDED STABILIZER 

Almost all of the mistaken ideas regarding 
tight money and easy money arise from one 
basic error, namely, the failure to understand 
that an interest rate is a price; that, like 
other prices; it performs vital functions in 
a free economy; and that it cannot be ma- 
nipulated with impunity, any more than 
other prices can. 
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The function of prices is to preserve the 
balance between demand and supply, and 
interest rates are no exception. Interest 
rates the balance between the sup- 
ply of and demand for loanable funds, which 
in the final analysis means the balance be- 
tween saving and investment, Artifically low 
interest rates swell investment demand and 
at the same time discourage saving, and they 
can be maintained only by constant injec- 
tions of additional funds into the money 
market. 

It was exactly such a situation that created 
the continuous inflationary pressure during 
the war and early postwar years, As long 
as the Federal Reserve supported the Govern- 
ment securities market, it was obliged to 
stand ready to purchase from owners all 
securities offered at prices corresponding to 
the predetermined rates. Such purchases 
increased bank reserves and led directly to 
an expansion of the money supply. Price 
inflation was the natural and inevitable 
result. 

TIGHT MONEY AND TIGHT GOODS 


The easy-money fallacy will persist as long 
as men fail to see the intimate connection 
between the money market and the eco 
as a whole. The underlying cause of tight 
money is not to be found in the money mar- 
ket itself but in markets for goods and serv~ 
ices. When consumers and investors desire 
to buy more goods and services than can 
be produced by existing plant, labor force, 
and productivity, they find their buying 
capacity limited by the fact that total in- 
come equals total output, and no more 
When they try to borrow in order to increase 
their purchases, they find that money 15 
tight. They tend to conclude that some- 
thing is wrong with the money market 
whereas in reality the basic difficulty is not & 
shortage of money but a limited supply 
goods and services produced. 

Money can be produced at will by govern 
mental authority, but goods and services 
cannot. The supply of goods and services st 
any given time is limited by the economy s 
stock of productive equipment, the number 
of workers available, and the existing le 
of productive efficiency. These factors of 
production can be increased only gradually. 
If the money supply is increased faster, the 
economy suffers from a situation of too 
much money chasing too few goods,” and 
prices in general are forced higher. 

Because of this, and because men have 
clung to the delusion that more money 
bring forth more goods and services, eco, 
nomic history through the ages is a record of 
intermittent currency depreciation, with all 
the blind injustice, trade disorder, and in- 
dustrial prostration that follow in its wake. 
Yet the ancient fallacy refuses to die. The 
outcry against tight money is its present 
day manifestation. 


Statement in Support of Intreased 
Annuities for Retired Federal Em- 
ployees, H. R. 3245 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER . 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement in support of mY 
bill, H. R. 3245, before the House 
Office and Civil Service Committee, Sub- 
8 on Retirement Bills, on qune 

„1957: 


1957 
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Bris, JUNE 29, 1957 
Mr. Chairman ona memheis of this dis- 
commi , I am glad to be able 

=e before this committee in support of 
toe teen H. R. 3245, which will provide relief 
hard-pressed retired Federal civil 

trey unte. Your committee is familiar with 
haa articular problems of the people who 
— they retired when the liberalizations 
Saot Civil Service Retirement Act became 
5 e im the fall of last. year. Truly, the 
tired civil annuitant has become the for- 
On man in retirement act improvements. 
Plicit in the debate surrounding the 

of 2 * Service Retirement Act 

56 was the idea that 

* legislation would be enacted for per- 
tt 3 on the retirement rolls. Indeed 
Stated in the Senate that the only 
oe Iman creases for retired annultants were 
Cause luded in the amendments was be- 
it was felt that in the interest of all 
active employees and pres- 

8 would be better to keep 

105 Separate. Thus, in my view, 
pitt We voted an increase for active em- 
loyees last Session we wefe accepting the 
— mee of sure that people 
already retired would receive equal 
Frese Would provide increases for most 
ts of 22% to 30 percent. These 

ncreases are necessary, I believe, because of 

: many ion’, inadequate benefits which so 
The ormer civil servants are now receiving. 
40 figures Speak for themselves. Almost 
ped ‘recent of present elvil-service annuitants 
trying to exist on benefits of less than 


month. The condition of the widows 
more den of deceased workers is even 
ot Perate; 90 percent of the payments 
vors’ benefits are less than 8100 per 
and 57 percent are less than $50 per 


is es of retired annuitants was 
to my attention by a 
cetolution of the New York State federation 
61 of the National Association of 
in vil Employees at their convention 

„N. X., in April of this 
resolution cites a report carried 
S. News & World Report of 
1956, which shows that “after 
of 35 groups which represented 
y 95 percent of our population, 
that all these groups, based on 
e, were receiving larger real in- 
increases ranging from 4 to 107 
However, the report carried the 
doun ing figure that civil retirees 
. 13 percent, or in other words. 
„ceiving 13 percent under the 1939 
4 We, comment of the United States News 
tial on ¢)n*Port—which is certainly impar- 
Point a Question—is very much to the 

Ap m here today. That 
are 18 eluded. “People living on pen- 
are increase trouble, unless their pensions 
Tarely ha as the cost of living rises. This 
ers, for bens. Payments to retired work- 
only — are adjusted by Congress 
Payments ly. Last year (1955) these 
Percent, tone increased an average of 10 
Worse og $ we still left retired workers 
Since Nees 1939, 
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for every month since this 
car In August 1956 it stood 
Oday it has risen to 119.6—an 
1 than 5 percent. These 
urgent e, are impressive testimony to 
this necessity for action on this bill 
of Congress, 


Finally, I am particularly desirous of your 
enacting the provision in the bill which 
grants annuities to the widows of employees 
who retired or died prior to April 1, 1948. 
These unfortunate women have been denied 
benefits merely because the civil service re- 
tirement system had made no provision for 
survivor benefits at that time. Simple equity 
seems to call for action on behalf of these 
widows, and this can be accomplished at a 
very reasonable cost. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this committee in support of this im- 
portant legislation, and hope that you will 
see fit to take early action. 


Architect of Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
appointment of the Honorable Thomas 
E. Murray, former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy as its consul- 
tant, is a most pleasing one. Mr. Murray 
is respected, and profoundly so, by 
countless thousands of persons. 

I include in my remarks a fine article 
entitled “Architect of Survival,” written 
by Rev. Father Edward A. Conway, S. J., 
and appearing in the December 1954 
issue of the publication Voice of St. Jude. 

Father Conway is a member of the 
faculty of Creighton College, assistant 
professor of political science at Creigh- 
ton College, is a vice president of the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, and was for 6 years international 
relations editor of America. Father 
Conday is one of the founders and the 
first finance chairman of the National 
Committee on Atomic Information. He 
has written and lectured extensively 
throughout the Nation on atomic energy 
problems. 

There are few persons better qualified 
to write such an article about Mr, Mur- 
ray than Father Conway: 

ARCHITECT OF SURVIVAL 
(By Rey. Edward A. Conway, S. J.) 

(Rev. Edward A. Conway, S. J., now on the 
faculty of Creighton University, is a vice 
president of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, and was for 6 years in- 
ternational relations editor of America. He 
was one of the founders and the first finance 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information and he has written and 
lectured throughout the Nation on atomic 
energy problems.) 

The slight-figured, granite-visaged speak- 
er at the dedication of Marquette Univer- 
sity'’s mew library had just warned his 
audience against “leaving atomic energy to 
the experts.“ The atom for both peace and 
war is everybody's business. “What our 
world needs most now,” said the speaker, 
“are achitects of survival—those blessed 
peacemakers of the Sermon on the Mount, 
They exist—just as surely as that energy ex- 
ists which, when released, produces the in- 
credibly gigantic explosions that are now 
shaking the world.” 

The date of the address was December 5, 
1953, and the speaker was Thomas E. Mur- 


— 
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ray, member of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. This was the fourth of 
six addresses he delivered at Catholic edu- 
cational institutions between April 25, 1953, 
and June 19, 1954: Manhattan College, Se- 
attle College, Duquesne University, Mar- 
quette University, Catholic University, and 
Detroit University. Anyone who has read the 
texts released by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should agree that at least one ar- 
chitect of survival” exists—and that his 
name is Thomas E. Murray. 

Nothing in Mr. Murray's impressive career 
as industrial engineer, inventor, corporation 
executive, bank director, and AEC Commis- 
sioner suggests that he is an emotional man. 
But the “incredibly gigantic explosions” 
(which we now know were hydrogen explo- 
sions) have obviously shaken him. “After 
attending a large-scale nuclear explosion,” 
he confided to his Marquette audience, “one 
can never forget the sudden deafening, angry 
roar of tortured nature as energy escapes, in 
a fraction of a millionth of a second, from 
its ancient confinement in matter.” 

At Marquette, Mr. Murray seemed to be 
describing what happened within himself in 
that point of time: “Men too have gigantic 
energies captive in their minds, needing only 
the compression of circumstances for release 
into the most varied forms of human ac- 
tivitiy.” The H-bomb explosion he wit- 
nessed released a flood of authentic elo- 
quence from this hitherto taciturn indus- 
trialist. 

The atomic situation is so serious that for 
Mr. Murray no superlatives are too sensa- 
tional, as these extracts testify: 

“This matter of survival has been on my 
mind especially since a year ago, when I par- 
ticipated in our thermonuclear testing in 
the far Pacific. From that time on I knew 
that man’s survival must be planned for and 
worked for, and not just lightly taken for 
granted as in the past" (Duquesne). 

“No one should retreat into a comfortable 
ignorance of the facts of atomic life in the 
face of the prospect of a manmade abomina- 
tion of desolation” (Manhattan). 

“There is the possibility of the inevitable 
wreck of civilization” (Duquesne). 

“As the possibility of total annihilation 
becomes clearer, our search and prayers for 
peace must ever increase in intensity” 
(Manhattan). 

“Man has succeeded in making weapons of 
mass destruction powerful enough to reverse 
history and to reduce the world to the primi- 
tive conditions of the time of Cain and 
Abel” (Catholic University). 

Most disturbing to Mr. Murray is the 
lethargy of the American public in the face 
of the current colossal armament race. “The 
noticeable unconcern about an atomic fu- 
ture which is darker than man has ever 
faced before resembles the attitude of those 
who would do away with the reality of hell 
by refusing to think about it.“ (Manhat- 
tan). At Duquesne Mr. Murray returned to 
this most illuminating analogy: 

“I am inclined to believe that in most 
cases the choice of hell results from disbelief 
in its existence. Many of you know how 
difficult it is in the teaching of religion to 
get across to modern minds a full sense of 
the existence of hell. A same refusal to face 
the ugly awfulness of all-out atomic warfare 
is the greatest roadblock in our planning 
for survival. As I see it, our first national 
task is to develop a real awareness of today's 
alternatives.” A 

With casual allusion to spiritual realities 
that must have amazed the myriad secular- 
ists in the Government, Mr, Murray drew 
once again at Duquesne upon his religious 
background: “We all need a collective reali- 
zation such as an individual possesses when 
faced with sudden death. To postpone the 
soul's parting company with the body, a 
man often finds energy, will and capabilities 
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he never before suspected he possessed. If building up its own atomic arsenal. But 
the world can come to realize that this impatient power is unthinkable in such a 


planet, which once was paradise, may soon 
become an annex of hell, it will find tre- 
mendous now hidden reserves to develop 
nondestructive solutions for the . bitter 
problems that separate the free world from 
the Soviet.” = 

Our apostle of survival described at Man- 
hattan the three “main approaches to what 
should now be man’s greatest worldly con- 
cern—to keep the peace.“ These he re- 
peated at Seattle a month later. Mr. Mur- 
ray, who according to an Associated Press 
feature story of February 13, “starts his day 
with Mass and Communion and prays for 

„ listed prayer as the first approach. 
(Just recently President Eisenhower told the 
World Council of Churches that an unend- 
ing campaign for peace, supported by the 
prayers of “hundreds upon hundreds of mil- 
lions” could bring wonderful results). 

The second approach to peace, according 
to Mr. Murray, must remain the preparation 
of armed power. Behind the shield of our 
atomic power the free world has gained time 
to recover the strength to resist Red aggres- 
sion, And, as he said at Duquesne, we nrust 
increase our atomic weapons until the So- 
viets make some changes in their present 
diabolical course. He repeated this warn- 
ing at Catholic University, adding, however, 
that “at the same time it is all-important 
that we should vigorously strengthen our 
resolution to find peaceful solutions to the 
issues that seem so insoluble now.” 

Mr. Murray's third main approach to 
peace is prudence. War, indeed, may be 
forced upon us, “but war between atomic 
bomb-possessing nations is much too dan- 
gerous a policy to be entered into without 
a complete and thorough appreciation of 
its ultimate consequences.” This essential 
prudence does not thrive in a climate of 
ignorance; it can be gained only through 
knowledge of the facts of atomic life. “Just 
as fear of hell has to suffice where love of 
God is not strong enough to gain us salva- 
tion, so, facing up to this most ugly sub- 
ject short of hell may well be the necessary 
step to obtaining prudence in the face of 
chaos.” 

This call to face up to the facts is voiced 
repeatedly in Mr. Murray's addresses: 
“There nrust be much greater knowledge in 
our people of the threat to all civilization 
implicit in atomic warfare" (Seattle). “If 
ever the free world decides on war, may the 
American people have a much clearer un- 
d than they have now of the im- 
plications and dangers of atomic warfare” 
(Manhattan), “If men throughout the 
world today are not setting their brains 
and hands more strongly to the work of pre- 
venting the human catastrophe of atomic 
war, the reason is a simple one: men do 
not yet understand or appreciate their own 
danger” (Catholic University). 

To prayer, power and prudence as ap- 
proaches to peace, Mr. Murray added at 
Seattle the virtues of patience and meck- 
ness. It takes great moral strength, he said, 
to use physical power well. “Because of the 
limitless nature of our destructive potential 
power we must moderate our forceful capa- 
bilities with something of the meekness and 
patience of the saints. * * * Only with tre- 
mendous meekness and patience can we 
carry the immense responsibility inherent in 
our possession of modern atomic weapons. 
The day is passed forever when we can 
merely praise the Lord and pass the ammu- 
nition.” 

We need those virtues because Russian 

on and subversion is goading the 
United States, a Nation not famous for 
serenity, into a great national impatience. 
We may be asked to face calmly, or at least 
with patience, years in which our rival will 
constantly be growing in power, constantly 


world climate. At Duquesne he warned 
against the ultimate impatience, against re- 
sorting to that ultimate remedy of a spiri- 
tual brankruptcy of mankind—preventive 
atomic war. He repeated his condemnation 
of preventive war at Catholic University and 
at Detroit. At Catholic University he as- 
serted that “if all out atomic war is to come, 
it must come only ag the last of all last 
possible resorts. And in the course of its 
waging, we shall have to remember that the 
outlaw nature of the enemy does not Justify 
outlaw methods of warfare.” 

Mr. Murray still believes that this all-out 
war can be avoided, that “human reason 
will find some way of securing mankind 
against the abuse of this new destructive 
power.” To succeed, however, we must 
“force our imaginations to face our situa- 
tion after the fashion of men who face a 
great catastrophe of nature.” “God alone 
knows,” he exclaimed at Catholic University, 
“what atomic war will mean in a compara- 
tively few years if some sane solutions to 
the atomic arms race are not sound found.” 
Men must realize the present meaning of 
the word: war. If and when they do, there 
would “rise in the world a reasoned horror 
of war, and a rational opposition to all poli- 
cies that might lead to all-out atomic war.” 

Cardinal Newman, who conceived “realiz- 
ing” as not merely an “acceptance of words 
for things” but rather as “the opening of the 
mind and heart to a truth so that it be- 
comes a principle of action,” would have ap- 
plauded Mr. Murray's realization formula. 
The modern meaning of the word war.“ 
says Mr. Murray, must be demonstrated. At 
Duquesne, Marquette, and Catholic Univer- 
sity he daringly proposed that as many as 
possible of the peoples of the world and 
their leaders should be invited to witness 
explosions of large-scale hydrogen bombs. 
At Catholic University he urged that they 
“experience, in a way that will leave them 
undamaged, save in their illusions, what 
modern war means in all its horror, in all 
its shocking destructiveness.” 

This was but one of the unusual measures 
Mr. Murray has not hesitated to recommend, 
Obviously directing his remarks to the Gov- 
ernment, he called at Duquesne for hard, 
deliberate changes in our present direction, 
in order to get squarely on the road to sur- 
vival. One of his new approaches to the 
desperate dilemma we face is in the direction 
of the Soviet Union. He protested against 
a certain fatalism fashionable in high places, 
the absence of any hope that peace is possi- 
ble. Is it entirely unlikely, he asked, that 
the two nations that fought Hitler might 
find some common ground on which to stand 
together against the immeasurably greater 
menace—the menace of general atomic war? 
If, for example, the planet were infested 
by a plague, or if it were invaded from outer 
space, might not the two nations then join 
forces to save themselves from destruction? 
Well, says Mr. Murray, a force just as mene 
acing is already loose in the world. He 
argues that the United States must first get 
the cold realization of the extent of this 
threat. Then, perhaps, it might be possible 
to bring the same realization into the Soviet 
mind. What is the basis for that possibility? 
Because, even in the U. S. S. R. Marx eventu- 
ally should give way to the commonsense 
element in the instinct for self-preservation. 

In none of his six addresses does Mr, Mur- 
Tay give evidence that he has thought in 
any organized way about what is necessary 
for a durable peace besides nuclear disarma- 
ment. Scattered statements indicate, how- 
ever, that he realizes that even effective 
international atomic control is not enough 
to guarantee peace with justice. At Catholic 
University, for example, he had this to say: 

“In our efforts toward peace, we are still 
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thinking in terms of power, in terms of our 
assumed superiority of force. At best we are 
thinking In terms of ‘collective security,’ 
which is at bottom a power concept. (It is 
likewise the principle upon which the United 
Nations is currently based.) We shall un- 
doubtedly have to go on thinking in these 
realistic terms for some time. God knows 
how long. Nonetheless, we must begin to 
think in terms of a higher realism—the real- 
ism of reason—the realism of law—interna- 
tional law, stated in agreements on the con- 
trol and use of atomic power. 

“We cannot go on indefinitely putting our 
highest trust in power or in a sheer balance 
of power. Our highest national responsibility 
is somehow to bring the new and awesome 


power we now possess under the rule of 


law.“ 

Even though Catholics, Mr. Murray con- 
tinued, bave led the field in pointing out the 
threat of international communism, their 
task is not yet done. “We must still join in 
the further lengthy task,” he told his Catholi¢ 
University audience, “of alerting the world 
to the need of sacrificing some of its conven- 
tional habits of political and emotional con- 
duct.” But Mr. Murray, in these addresses, 
did not reach the point of urging Catholic® 
as the holy father has, to alert the world to 
the need for those supranational political 
institutions which will actually embody the 
realism of law. 

He did, however, seem to imply the neces- 
sity for such institutions in his address at 
Duquesne. While challenging his hearers to 
daring and initiative in the search for peace 
Mr. Murray adduced as an inspiring example 
of such qualities the United States decision 
to attempt construction of the H-bomb- 
During the first years of the Manhattan proj- 
ect, he recalled, it was considered nearly im- 
possible to build one, and “there was no pres» 
sure to develop such a device.” 

Once the Russians had exploded their ow? 
atomic bomb in 1949, he recounted, our 
Government cast about for a radical initia- 
tive that would restore America’s margin 
atomic leadership. It was then that the 
present AEC Chairman, Lewis L. Strauss, pro- 
posed what he called a “quantum jump” in 
United States planning—the achievement of 
the nearly impossible hydrogen bomb. (4 
quantum jump might be described in lay- 
man's language as a revolutionary leap on to 
a new and unfamiliar scientific plane some 
thing like an aircraft breaking through the 
sound barrier.) “Now,” continued Mr. Mur- 
ray, “the times cry out urgently for another 
quantum jump, but of an altogether different 
kind. This time a quantum jump is need! 
not in technology—not in scientific know!* 
edge, but in world politics—that most difi- 
cult form of the art of the possible.“ 

This quantum jump in world politics for 
which the times cry out is obviously wider 
in reach than disarmament alone, It can 
only be disarmament under “a regime of 
limited world law administered by a revised 
United Nations,” to quote famed interna- 
tional lawyer Grenville Clark in a recent 
address to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Mr. Clark went on to eite to his Phila- 
delphia audience Benjamin Franklin's die- 
tum that “the best public measures are 
seldom adopted from previous wisdom but 
forced by the occasion.” He also conceded 
the possibility, though not the likelihood 
that “a statesman will emerge with both the 
capacity and the willingness to define 
advocate the minimum world institutions 
that will alone suffice to make disarmament 
and genuine peace a reality.” 

Thomas E. Murray may be that statesman 
Already his warnings about the occasion 
the world’s dire peril, have earned him the 
title: Architect of Survival. If he spells out 
as eloquently the political quantum jumP 
the occasion is forcing, he may merit a 
title; “Apostle of Peace.” 
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Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


1 Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
leasure to call the attention of Con- 
ao to the correspondence of the Pres- 
1 €nt with Bernard Weitzer, national 
Velslatire director of the Jewish War 
terans of America, and to the resolu- 
n passed by the national executive 
— of the Jewish War Veterans of 
tat rica urging support of the 1957 mu- 
meet Security program. At the same 
0 ing the national executive commit- 
of the Jewish War Veterans of 
of erica approved the recommendation 
their Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Se he full support for the President’s 
set request for the Armed Forces: 
ereas our organization has for 10 years 
ments art supported the essential” olat 
a of the mutual security program and 


Priations fully adequate for the need 
‘hereor; and tiem 
Whereas t 


Port in he military ald, economic sup- 


the form of loans and grants and 
Warmes! assistance made available under 
tonal Oßram. have strengthened our tradi- 
the w. allles and the independent nations of 
Sines wa. especially those newly independent 
World War II: and 
Progra as the results of the mutual security 
im m have inured to our own country's 
switt ed military defense and capacity for 
mun Tetaliation in the event of any Com- 
Ist attack: and 
atre the combination of our own 
Which u and the capacity of the nations 
Yersiy, We have aided to withstand the sub- 
© and infiltrating activities of the 
Agress nt? has served to deter Communist 
domingon and to frustrate their intent to 
Ries te the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Mittes lved, That the national executive com- 
United ot the Jewish War Veterans of the 
ing in States of America at its regular meet- 
Wholeha aahington, D. C., May 25-26, 1957, 
Mintmy edly supports the President's 
mutual d request for funds to carry out the 
Presiden o Urey program as proposed in the 
8 message of May 21 to Congress 
thug earms its confidence that the dollars 
expend oPriated will be the most effective 
our country can make in achiev- 

ing a durable, just saan 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


The P cae Washington, D.C. 


The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

— Mr. Present: You may recall that 
Year had the pleasure of visiting you, last 
Manges? our newly elected national com- 
Opies < William Carmen, we handed to you 
nud! the resolutions passed at our 61st 
National convention expressing the 
foreign port of our organization for the 
denteq ; program which you have pre- 
resolu to the Congress in past years. These 
ald in included military aid, economic 
cal © form of loans and grants, techni- 
äs Well ce through bilateral agreements, 
Nica) as contributions to expanded tech- 
tiong programs of the United Na- 
buttress 0 Other types of assistance which 
nations „the strength of the independent 

us of the world. 
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It is a pleasure to read your strong mes- 
sage to Congress setting forth your detailed 
dations for these foreign-aid pro- 
grams covering fiscal year 1958. According 
to our convention resolutions, we would have 
preferred that these outlays be larger than 
those for 1957 instead of the decrease which 
you apparently found necessary. 

Though we have become accustomed to 
terming these outlays “foreign aid,” our 
membership is firmly convinced that this 
foreign aid is one of the strongest elements 
of our own defense and our own national 
interest. Dollar for dollar, these outlays 
contribute. more than any other dollars we 
spend directly for our national defense; and, 
besides, they insure a greater likelihood of 
our living in peace. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
share the views and recommendations of our 
President on this subject and will, over- 
whelmingly, vote for the minimum appro- 
priation requests you have made. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially, 


BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director, 
‘THE Wutre Howse, 
Washington, May 24, 1957. 
Mr. BERNARD WEITZER, 

National Legislative Director, Jewish 
War Veterans oj the United States of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Wertzer: I deeply appreciate the 
support you have expressed for the mutual- 
security program. In this recognition of the 
importance of strengthening the saving 
shield of freedom, you and your associates in 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America give voice to America’s de- 
termination to stand firmly against the men- 
ace of international communism. 

Enactment of the proposed economic and 
military programs will contribute effectively 
both to our immediate security and to the 
promotion of peace in the world. Thank 
you for your clear expression of what you 
regard as being in the national interest. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


It’s How You Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, some 
pretty sage advice was given to high- 
school and college graduates recently by 
editorial columnist Larry Collins of the 
Long Beach Independent. It is worth 
passing along to readers of these 
columns. 

His editorial follows: 

As THEY GRADUATE 

To the young person graduating from high 
school or college this week 65 years of age 
seems too distant to even consider. But if 
they look back on how fast their last 10 
years have passed they will get an idea how 
fast the next 25 years will pass. By then 
they will be 40 years old or older. The 25 
years after that will seem but a breath com- 
pared with the last 5 years. 

Time passes terribly fast for people who 
are busy. You have to be a busy person to 
earn a decent living. Before you know it 
you are past middle age. By then you had 
better be set in your life work or you will 
be one of the unfortunates who are turned 
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away because they are too old. That makes 
the years 18 to 35 years so terribly impor- 
tant. It makes it terribly important that 
young people lose no time in getting started 
and growing with the enterprise they choose 
to follow. 

Oldsters who have kept pace with our 
changing world—and who keep clear mem- 
ories of the years they have lived during 
those changes—have learned some valuable 
lessons. They were lessons learned by actual 
experience. Some of them were very de- 
pressing experiences. But those are the ex- 
periences that build character and teach 
lessons in a way that is never forgotten. It 
is unfortunate young people do not take the 
opportunity of learning these lessons by 
talking with oldsters—rather than learning 
them the hard way. 

One important lesson is that far too many 
of us make our decisions on what we want 
to happen rather than on the facts which 
indicate our wishes are unsound, Millions 
of people today refuse to face facts when 
they are in opposition to their desires. The 
result is that the facts always win out and 
the desires are eventually recognized as im- 
possible dreams. But precious time has been 
wasted. 

The young people of today enter a world 
where they are eurged to go into debt. They 
hear on every radio or TV how they can get 
money for the asking. They are not told how 
they will pay back this money with 30 per- 
cent or higher interest. They are told they 
can enjoy the trip, gadgets, or automobile 
and pay later. No one tells them they could 
have a third or more of these benefits if they 
first saved the money and thus saved the 
interest. It takes a strong character to stand 
up against all the urging to go into debt. 

The urge to get rich quick has wrecked 
many a career. The young person who has 
an urge for some particular vocation is for- 
tunate. He can quickly get started and en- 
joy the future. But millions of young people 
have no such urge. They flounder around 
until they are middle age and then prob- 
ably end up working at something that in- 
terests them little. That is the greatest 
reason why it is so important to learn a good 
trade or profession. No matter what it is, 
you can feel you have something definite. 
Drifiting is a terrible way to spend your life. 

We have often used the phrase, There is 
no percentage in being a financial success 
and a personal failure.” We know some out- 
standing financial successes who are abject 
personal failures. They are failures because 
they are not respected—are not happy in 
what they have achieved, and are bored. On 
the other hand, we know many people in the 
teaching profession, city employees, small- 
business people, and ministers who are out- 
standing personal successes. They live on 
relatively small incomes—but they live with- 
in their incomes—they enjoy their work and 
they are highly respected. 

It is not what you earn—but how you live 
that counts. These words may fall on deaf 
ears but we could offer no better philosophy 
to young people starting out on the road 
many of us have already covered. 


Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er, I would like summarize briefly the 
history of the great Territory of Alaska 
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which I hope soon will become a valued 
member of our great team of States. 

A possession of the United States since 
1867, Alaska has had the status of a Ter- 
ritory since 1912. Here lies a vast area 
of 586,400 square miles with an undeter- 


mined population. The census of 1950 


indicated a population of 128,643, but 
there have been some estimates as high 
as 200,000. 

History tells us Alaska was discovered 
in the year 1741 by a Danish sailor com- 
manding a Russian ship. Thereafter, 
Alaska was claimed by Russia. 

United States negotiations for the 
purchase of Alaska started as early as 
1855. In 1859 President Buchanan 
offered Russia $5 million for the un- 
explored wilderness, an offer which was 
rejected promptly. 

Then in March of 1867 a treaty was 
signed whereby the United States agreed 
to pay Russia $7,200,000—a treaty which 
was heralded widely as Seward’s Folly. 
Nevertheless, the actual transfer of 
Alaska from Russia to the United States 
was effected October 18, 1867. There- 
after, Alaska was called a district until 
1912 when she was given Territorial 
rights. 

Perhaps the most spectacular story in 
all of Alaska’s history broke in 1896 when 
gold was discovered in quantity. In the 
ensuing gold rush it is estimated 100,000 
Americans converged on the peninsula— 
with fame and gold for some—with 
tragedy and death for others. 

The battle for Alaska statehood has 
been long and relentless. The first 
statehood bill was presented March 30, 
1916, but needless to say, it came to an 
early demise. 

The question of statehood rested then, 
more or less dormant, until the 80th 
Congress when hearings were held both 
in Alaska and Washington. A bill was 
reported out but there was no further 
action. 

The 8ist Congress held hearings in 
Washington. A statehood bill passed the 
House on March 3, 1950, but died in the 
Senate. 

In the 82d Congress, the Senate re- 
ported out a bill which was recommitted. 

In the 83d Congress, the committee 
reported a bill to the House. Then the 
Senate Interior Committee combimed the 
Alaska and Hawaii statehood bills and 
passed the legislation in 1951. Request 
for a conference was objected to in the 
House and the matter tabled. Extensive 
hearings again had brought no tangible 
result. 

In the 84th Congress, the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
held 10 days of hearings on a combined 
Alaska-Hawaii bill and reported H. R. 
2535. The bill was recommitted. 

Mr. Speaker, after weighing the pros 
and cons of statehood for Alaska over 
a period of several years, I find myself 
more convinced than ever that Alaska 
should become a member of the team 
of States. The time has come for posi- 
tive action. 

There have been many arguments 
over the statehood question, I have 
studied both sides of the case with equal 
interest in my endeavor to get the think- 
ing of as many of the people of Alaska 
as possible, 
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I believe you might be interested in 
the final results of an unofficial poll I 
conducted in Alaska through the cooper- 
ation of 10 radio stations and 5 news- 
papers in the larger cities of the Terri- 
tory. 

I asked the newspapers and the radio 
stations, as a public service, to publish 
or broadcast this question, “Do you favor 
immediate statehood for Alaska?” Ire- 
quested the answers be mailed to my 
' office in Washington, signed or unsigned. 
A remarkably large number—about 99 
percent—were signed with name and 
address. Incidentally, in these days 
when we are trying to cut costs, I would 
like to report this poll was conducted 
without expense to the Government. 

I received 1,916 replies to the question 
from residents of Alaska. So far as I 
could learn through routine inspection 
there seemed to be no duplication. 

The vote indicated a considerable op- 
position to statehood as of this time. 
There were 522 affirmative votes and 
1,394 negative ballots. Many of those 
who participated in the poll took the 
time and trouble to write long letters to 
set forth the reasons for their votes. 

Now, we all realize that 1,916 votes 
would represent only a small segment of 
the total Alaska population. Only an 
overall plebiscite would furnish an ac- 
curate answer to the thinking of all the 
people. I had hoped that might be pos- 
sible but a supporting amendment was 
rejected by a tie vote in the committee. 

Now, may I say the unofficial poll was 
only one of the factors on which I based 
my final decision to vote in favor of 
statehood. While the poll was negative, 
the other factors were affirmative. At no 
time did I ever say or indicate the poll 
alone would govern my decision. 

I found that opponents of statehood 
wrote longer and stronger letters than 
those who favored statehood. Many of 
them wrote that statehood now would 
bankrupt Alaska. Some asked for a 20- 
year tax moratorium before statehood. 
Some said they would move out if state- 
hood were granted. Many said the new 
taxes necessary to support a State would 
ruin the Alaska economy. Those op- 
posed seemed to be much more fierce in 
their attitudes than were those in favor. 

If Alaska becomes a State, it will be 
the culmination of a promise of many 
years standing, according to many let- 
ters favoring statehood. Many pointed 
to taxation without representation, to 
discrimination in shipping and to so- 
called “colonialism,” 

I believe it is agreed that if Alaska 
does become a State, there will have to 
be many adjustments made. There 
must be a complete review and correc- 
tion of the tax structure, as proposed by 
Gov. Mike Stepovich in his inaugural 
address. Alaska would lose some of 
those special concessions which are given 
to Territories but not to States. Fed- 
eral workers would lose the extra pay 
they receive for duty outside the States. 

On the other hand, there would be 
many advantages to statehood, particu- 
larly in view of the amendments to the 
statehood bill which were approved in 
committee—such as the extension of the 
land area for the new State and drop- 
ping the ban on foreign shipping which 
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should tend to promote new industry, 
new population, new development of the 
untold resources which lie dormant in 
Alaska. 

The last plebiscite held in 1946 indi- 
cated a small majority in favor of state- 
hood but similar narrow margins have 
been true in the cases of many States. 
I might cite the case of my own State 
of Nebraska in which the issue was ap- 
proved by a margin of an even 100 votes 
shortly before statehood in 1867. 

At this time, I would like to present, 
as fairly as possible, a small portion of 
the comments addressed to me during 
the statehood poll: 

FOR IMMEDIATE STATEHOOD 

The people of Alaska have been steadily 
preparing for statehood for a good many 
years and I feel that we are fully ready to 
assume the responsibilities that go with 
statehood. 

I object yery strontly to the blocking ef- 
forts from outside interests. 

Reason alone would indicate that Alas- 
kans desire statehood. What reasoning man 
wishes for Government by edict; taxation 
without representation; discrimination in 


_ shipping, highway construction and use 


national resources; and trial by judges wbo 
are appointed by his rulers? 

I am unequivocably in favor of immedi- 
ate statehood for Alaska and cannot under- 
stand why it has been so long denied us. 

We do not have a vote in Congress nor * 
vote for president. We must depend on 
Federal courts for justice. There is nothing 
wrong with Federal courts but we have one 
in Anchorage for a population of 60,000 peo- 
ple and it is 2 years behind in its calendar. 
I say, let’s have statehood. 

We Alaskans have contributed much to 
the welfare of our country. Why should we 
be denied statehood now? 

Alaska has so much to give but is stymied 
by the restrictions of Territorial government. 

I think you will agree that Americans 
should not be compelled to live under ® 
colonial system, even an American colonial- 
ism, if we are going to keep our American 
way of life and our American ideals, 

For the sake of our American heritage and 
way of life and for the sake of the children 
and grandchildren of the American citizens 
who make up the entire Alaska population. 
Alaska should be granted immediate state- 
hood. 

We want the advantages of statehood W° 
used to enjoy when we lived in the great 
State of Washington. We are d with 
the way Alaskans are treated by selfish busi” 
ness interests in the States. 

I can’t understand why any Congressman 
or Senator can conscientiously oppose gi¥- 
ing us the privilege of Statehood, As it now 
stands, we have taxation without repre 
sentation. 


OPPOSING IMMEDIATE STATEHOOD 


The few people now living in Alaska would 
not be able to pay for the tremendous 
of statehood. 

Let's leave Alaska a Territory, not make St 
a haven for a lot of money-hungry polti- 
clans. 

We are burdened with such high taxation 
now there is no incentive to stay. 

I definitely think Alaska is not ready for 
statehood and about 90 percent of the pe? 
ple here are opposed. 

The statehood committee is organized and 
is being run strictly onesided. 

The Congress should not turn over this 
vast undeveloped land to a bunch of fast 
operators to exploit for their own benefit 

I am not in favor of statehood for 
at this time but on the other hand I am 
not in favor of the present system of treat- 
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ment but I do believe the present system to 
be the lesser of two evils. 

terion ane frequent traveler in the Alaska in- 
are and I know the majority of inhabitants 
the T Dosed to statehood but do not have 


On the practical side, most of us know 
$ we 
ec 
a ch of amateur politicians 

"ying to appeal to our Alaska pride. 

are taxed very heavy now and can't 
3 money to run a Territory. I 
t Ow what we would do with a State, 
would nut be pleasant if the politicians 
face the fee themselves for a moment and 
facts and thinking of the people. 


ame We feel the Federal Government has 
that 5 growth. There is nothing new 
G tehood can do for us that the Federal 
I fa ent has not done for us in the past. 
the or Statehood but certainly not until 
b Territory can manage itself in a more 
— manner and be in position to 
This inal 

Speak Ses the only organization that can 
Posed 28 35,000 of us natives. We are op- 
Count ag mediate statehood because you 
of 100 00s manent the transient population 
allow 1 Persons, and in addition, you don’t 
Workers) the other transients (Government 
transfer who file their applications for 
because fn bon as they get here and yet 
lef are civilians, can qualify to 

tire © natives constitute almost the en- 
hunyp n that “lives off the country.” Why 
President Rete Paul, Sr., Juneau, Grand 

le a 
Brother} 9 of the Alaska Native 


Mr. Speaker, the Interior and Insular 


ss Committee has explored carefully 
and cons of the question of 
ood for Alaska. The bill has been 
I hope a rule will be granted 
a t the House again can work its 
this important subject. 
my hope that the bill will not be 
as Statehood for Hawaii. A 
to tin portant as bringing in a new 
ee Union ought to stand on its 
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ve given long and careful thought 
While Dede of statehood for Alaska. 
5 am convinced the people will 
Years oi tner hard struggle in the early 
Under „c atehood I believe in the end, 
ership e economic and political lead- 
„they can attain a growth and 
uence that will be on a par 
5 ther 48 States. 
considered judgment that, for 
is legg SOn difficult to understand, there 
then iment this year for statehood 
Previous die, 1 or Hawaii than at any 
son i may be the same rea- 
whic i. has been reflected in my poll 
hood, about 2% to 1 against state- 
long and people have been writing me 
the Fes thoughtful letters. I believe 
that prea most frequently raised was 
also pn Poor Political leadership. They 
of liye tently referred to the high cost 
the Der 8 Alaska and the inability of 
States 5 to compete with the other 


n tne Gover a tremendous subsidy 
Well 
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ernment. 


Alaska's economy is pretty 
on military and Government 
The Territory receives more 
ten the Government than any 

dies for schools, health, 
ite ture, public works, and 

ms. Many of the letters I 
Complained bitterly about the 
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Alaska Statehood Commission and Ten- 
nessee plan under which this group has 
$175,000 to spend in promoting state- 
hood for the Territory. I believe there 
are many Members of Congress who feel 
that some rather high-pressure meth- 
ods have been used by the so-called 
Tennessee group, who, under the origi- 
nal bill, would have taken their seats as 
Senators and Representatives from 
Alaska had the bill not been amended 
to require a new election for these im- 
portant posts. 

There are many who wrote suggesting 
that a new plebiscite be held, stating 
that the vote in the last election to 
approve the constitution and Tennessee 
plan was mixed with that of voting for 
fish traps and was not a clear-cut man- 
date for immediate statehood for Alaska, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Committee 
has reported the best bill possible which 
would grant the Territory statehood. I 
expect to support it before the Rules 
Committee, and I suggest that my col- 
leagues give their support to the bill 
when it comes to the House for consid- 
eration. 


Murray as Consultant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Monday, 
July 1, 1957. 

This editorial lauds the appointment 
of the Honorable Thomas E. Murray, 
former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, as consultant to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The Star 
joins many other newspapers and citizens 
in their recognition of the need for the 
continuance of the valued services of this 
expert as a public servant. It is most 
unfortunate that the President relied on 
the poor judgment of Mr. Strauss and 


- failed to reappoint Mr. Murray. How- 


ever, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy showed wisdom and statesman- 
ship in continuing the services of Mr. 
Murray to our country in this most 
critical field of endeavor. 
The editorial follows: 
MURRAY AS CONSULTANT 


It is good to know that Thomas E. Murray, 
even though he has come to the end of his 
distinguished 7-year service as a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, will continue 
to play an active role in connection with 
our country's nuclear policies, military and 
nonmilitary alike. 

This has been made possible by the deci- 
sion of the Joint Congressional Atomic Com- 
mittee to retain Mr. Murray as a consultant. 
He is eminently qualified for such a post. 
Although there have been deep differences 
between him and AEC Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss, he is—like Mr. Strauss—a man pro- 
foundly and selflessly interested in develop- 
ing nuclear energy in a way that will best 
serve our Nation and the free world at large. 
In that respect, dedicated as he is, he is 
anything but a political partisan, and for 
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that reason, eyen though they are open to 
challenge, his dissenting opinions have a 
special value that commends them to the 
careful attention of all Americans. 

These opinions, as set forth in his latest 
statement to the joint committee, range over 
a wide field. He still believes, for example, 
as he has believed for some years past, that 
Mr. Strauss and the AEC as a whole are re- 
lying too heavily on private enterprise to 
develop atomic power for peaceful uses. 
Further, Mr. Murray is convinced that our 
military strategy has been distorted by an 
excessive emphasis on superbombs and the 
theory of deterrence. In his opinion, lim- 
ited war, not total war, is the more prom- 
inent likelihood of the nuclear age, and he 
therefore holds that we are making a grave 
mistake in not developing and producing 
tens of thousands of small A-weapons. 
Above all, although he favors putting an 
end to multimegaton experimental detona- 
tions, he takes the position that it would be 
irrational, indefensible and reckless in the 
extreme for the United States to join in any 
international agreement calling for even a 
temporary halt to the testing or manufac- 
ture of the smaller weapons. 

Other authorities, of course, have strong 
arguments to offer against such views as 
these, and it may well be that Mr. Murray 
is wrong in many respects, Yet, even 
though some of his sharpest dissents may 
be oversimplified or mistaken, it is a whole- 
some thing that a man of his caliber and 
experience is not withdrawing entirely from 
atomic affairs just because he is no longer 
a member of the AEC. Certainly his advice 
in this field will always be worth listening 
to as a safeguard against complacency. The 
joint committee is to be commended for 
persuading him to continue serving the 
Nation in that sense. 


The Scrap Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Small Business Committee re- 
cently held hearings on the scrap indus- 
try. In this connection, I was pleased 
to receive the following letter, dated 
June 26; 1957, from Mrs. J. Monsky of 
Middletown, N. Y.: 

J. Monsxy & Co., 
Middletown, N. Y., June 26, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

House Select Committee on Small 
Business, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MuLTER: May I take 
this opportunity to thank you for your cour- 
tesy to me when I recently appeared before 
your committee. The questioning which I 
received showed that you not only have in- 
terest in our critical industry but a fine 
knowledge of it. As a member of the com- 
mittee charged with the legislative responsi- 
bility of looking out for the interests of 
small business, you are doing a wonderful 
job. 

I assure you that you may not receive a 
citation from the mammouth steel industry, 
or even from certain quarters of the scrap 
industry, but there are thousands of small 
dealers like me all over the country who 
appreciate the efforts of such a hard-working 
and fair-minded committee. 

The feeling of many dealers like myself 18 
that the scrap hearings are directly responsi- 
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bie for the recent published decision of the 
O. C. q. F. to alleviate restrictive purchase 
practices of that agency. This is a great 
step forward and you are to be commended 
for this result. We can only hope that the 
hearings will have the same effect on the 
domestic scene. 

I wish you continued success in all your 
endeavors and want to assure you of my 
wholehearted cooperation at any time. 

Sincerely, 
Lruun MoNsky 
Mrs. J. Monsky. 


Address of Hon. Robert C. Byrd, of West 
Virginia, Before West Virginia Music 
Operators Association, Inc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an address which I made in Wheeling, 
W. Va., on Saturday, June 29, 1957, at 
the third annual convention of the West 
Virginia Music Operators Association, 
Inc. The address follows: 


‘TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND THER RELATIONSHIP ~ 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
When I received your kind invitation to meet 
with you at your convention here today, I 
was very glad I was able to accept. Now 
that I am here, the pleasure of anticipation 
has been dwarfed by the cordial and friendly 
welcome you have given me. I was glad to 
accept your invitation primarily to get a 
chance to meget with you and to chat with 
you about things that concern us all. I also 
want to take this occasion to say a few 
words to you about trade associations, their 
place in American life, and particularly 
their functions relating to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Trade associations, like the pleasures we 
get in listening to good music, are too gen- 
erally taken for granted. They are not fully 
appreciated. Often they are inadequately 
supported. 

But they are of tremendous importance. 

Most businessmen belong to at least one 
trade association, many to two or more. 
They have become an integral part in the 
economic and social life of the Nation, so 
much so that we can hardly conceive of 
our economy functioning smoothly without 
them. 

How did these associations get started? 
Actually, of course, no one knows. It is only 
piausible to assume, however, that associa- 
tions of businessmen are as old as business 
itself. As soon as 2 or 3 men started sell- 
ing wool, or earthenware bowls, or metal 
ornaments at a primitive bazaar, we may be 
quite certain that quite often they got to- 
gether, tossing about such questions as 
“How's business? What are you asking for 
this pitcher? Why is the quality of wool 
s0 poor this year?” Not much later pro- 
ducers and traders banded together for pro- 
tection against bandits and pirates. 

In the Middle Ages were formed the guilds 
of both manufacturers and merchants which 
might be considered more directly as the 
ancestors of today’s trade associations. These 
guilds assumed a high degree of authority 
over their members, stipulating standards of 
output and rules for apprenticeship, fixing 
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prices, and Hmiting output. They were a 
substantial power in the municipal and pro- 
vincial governments in much of Europe as 
late as the 18th century. 

However, there is obviously a vast gulf be- 
tween such guilds and the trade associations 
as they have grown up in the United States. 
American trade associations are essentially 
voluntary in character and do not engage 
in such monopolistic activity as imposing 
prices or restricting production of individual 
members. 

The affinity for Americans to join in groups 
such as trade associations was already ob- 
served more than a hundred years ago by 
that keen observer of American affairs, Alexis 
de Toqueville, who remarked in his note- 
worthy book, Democracy in America: 

“Americans of all ages, all conditions, and 
all dispositions constantly form associations, 
succeed in proposing a common object to the 
exertions of a great many men and in getting 
them to voluntarily pursue it, and have ap- 
plied this new science to the greatest num- 
ber of purposes,” 

A few associations, mostly local in scope, 
developed before the 19th century. notably 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, founded in 1768, and the New 
York Stock Exchange, founded in 1792, The 
growth of national trade associations began 
after the Civil War. By 1900 there were an 
estimated 100 national associations in exist- 
ence. By 1920 the number of trade associa- 
tions had risen to more than 1,000, with 
many associations in the previous decade 
having adopted codes of ethics to promote 
higher standards of competitive conduct. 
Today there are at least 12,000 trade associa- 
tions in the United States—National, State, 
and local. 

This phenomenal growth certainly attests 
to the fact that these associations must be 
filling a genuine need. They have, in fact, 
adapted themselves to meet the great variety 
of needs of businessmen in different enter- 
prises, needs that are constantly 
with shifts in economic conditions, public 
opinion, and governmental action. Although 
many of these functions will be familiar 
to you—some of them your own Music Op- 
erators Association undoubtedly undertakes 
for you—it may be well for us to refresh our 
memories as to scope of activities in which 
trade associations commonly engage today. 

The trade association is probably first of 
all a clearinghouse of information that is 
vital to its own members. It often collects 
statistics on production and prices that its 
members need, Some of this information 
comes from the members themselves; often, 
other information is also gathered from per- 
tinent public and other private sources. It 
may carry on any of a great range of adver- 
tising programs, making the public more fa- 
vorably conscious of the products. manu- 
factured by its members. It often carries 
on educational programs of various kinds. 
This involves, on the one hand, providing 
information and suggestions for better busi- 
ness practices to members of the association 
themselyes, and on the other, information to 
a wider public. Thus, trade associations in 
the food field are generous in furnishing 
carefully tested recipes to home economics 
instructors and to food editors in the dally 
papers. A trade association of savings banks 
will assist schools in carrying on campaigns 
encouraging thrift. A 

Closely related is the whole field of public 
relations, which includes a host of devices 
designed to create a more favorable public 
response to the particular industry involved. 
These devices run the gamut of news re- 
leases, plant tours, correspondence, speakers’ 
bureaus, and a constructive approach to 
complaints. 3 

Many of the larger trade associations now 
carry on sizable research projects on behalf 
of their members. The American Dairy As- 
sociation, for example, is sponsoring a major 
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research project designed to maintain and 
expand markets for milk and its products. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso 
ciation has undertaken many projects of 2 
technical nature, such as development of 
cigarette burn-proof table tops, utilization 
of sawmill waste, load tests of 50-foot timber { 
trusses. These research projects are of | 
greatest benefits to the small members of the 
associations who, obviously, cannot aff 
the necessary research personnel and facili- | 
ties on their own, Here again the truth of 
the familiar motto, In union there i 
strength” is borne out. 

Trade associations have assisted ther 
members in improving their accounting 
methods, in standardizing and simplifying 
their operations, in providing employment 
services, in cooperating with schools in pro- 
viding employee training, in developing more | 
effective employer-employee relations. They 
sometimes provide a certificate for prod” 
ucts that meet specified standards, 

But the function, or rather the group of 
related functions, of trade associations, 1 
would like to concentrate on most here 
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| 
It is a well-known fact that, for better OF | 
worse, Government and business have come 
into an ever closer relationship, with fi 
and more points of contact, over the years. 
The growth of antitrust and related legisla” | 
tion designed to assure fair and reasonable 
competition; the regulation of various indus | 
tries such as railroads, airlines, radio and | 
television, electric and gas utilities; the pro- 
tection of consumers and investors by 
agencies as the Food and Drug Administra” 
tion, the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; 
impact of taxes on corporations and 
businesses; the reliance of the Government 
on industry for the materials and equipme? 
needed for a successful prosecution of 
and for an effective national defense— 
are just a few of the illustrations of ares 
in which Government and business hav? 
impinged more and more on each other. In 
almost every instance, trade association 
have performed an important service as * 
“middie man” between the Government 
the particular industries involved. They ate 
the ones who keep their membership in- 
formed as to legislation, both that which # 
passed and that which is proposed, and ad- 
ministrative action, affecting thelr members. 
They are the ones whom Government 
often turn to to get expert opinion on indus 
try matters, and to obtain consultants, “dol” 
lar-a-year men,” and other assistants need 
in a war or defense emergency. They are fre. 
quently called upon to supply data essen 
for administrative action. 

We often think of trade associations a5 
lobbyists. Now, at first glance this so 
evil. The term “lobbying” has come int? 
bad repute. But this is due largely to a fen 
relatively isolated instances of une 
pressure having been brought to bear 
individual Members of Congress, or other 
officials of the Government. Actually there 
is nothing improper about trade associatio® 
representatives informing the Members of 
Congress and officials in the executive bran! 
of the Government, just how they f 
specific legislature measure or executive orde 
will affect the businesses in their own i“ i 
dustry. On the contrary, no better way 
yet been devised for Government officials wf 
get, in a quick and efficient manner, a well 
focused presentation of a particular ind A 
point-of-view, It is vital for Governme? 
officials to have these views if they are 59 
pass on legislative proposals with intelli 
gence. 

Trade associations not only furnish Gov’ 
ernment officials with industry opinion; thet 
also supply the Government with a 3 
deal of invaluable statistical information, 10 
formation which is then, in most 
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made available to the whole American people. 
con 


for example, probably the single most 
t official compilation of statistics 
by the 5 the annual Sta- 
the United States. In the 
em, of that ook are listed the sources of 
used e es comprising. this 
be: You would be amazed at the num- 
— trade associations listed there. To 
Non n only a few, there are the American 
Poin Steel Institute, the American 
3 the Assoclation of 
Ways, the Automobile Manu- 
ber ren Association, and the National Lum- 
cla Manufacturers Association, These asso- 
— and many more, compile and pub- 
— tistical information that is relied 
implicitly by. Government officials in 
data, day-to-day operations. Without these 
nomie d. stock of information about eco- 
8 trends would be serlousiy deficient. 
helptur ns trade associations have been very 
and 9 — assisting the Bureau of the Census 
ciding er official statistical agencies in de- 
ful 8 information would be most use- 
—— T to obtain and in assuring the 
the of pan of their members in the gather- 
e requisite statistical data. 

„the trade association, as a 
an, does just as effective work in 
ting governmental views, laws and 
nts, to its members, as in giving the 

ent the benefit of industry sta- 
viewpoints. Many trade associa- 
ve a legal branch whose primary ob- 
it is to keep their members informed 
eral, State, and local legislation, ac- 
110 Proposed, that is pertinent to their 

ns. By keeping their membership 
Policies an, informed as to governmental 
quent and practices, trade associations fre- 
wh are helpful in a kind of watchdog 

are atie 4 Over governmental affairs. ‘They 
Bovernmeny and have, pointed out cases of 
tal waste, duplication, and in- 


tout’? Which can then be more expedi- 


Put out 
tistical 


parn 


Ine rrected. 
y. ae already mentioned, in a general 
„ useful trade associations have been 
national defense effort. I think this 
eite a f, t enough that I should like to 
ew examples, again indicating the 
orig we trade association activity. In 
ar II, the National Electrical Con- 
cont Association surveyed 6.000 electrical 

d 


rig 
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to find 750 firms qualified to fill 


Nursery The American Association of 
gave the Army advice on plants 
tang rubs to use for camouflaging impor- 
N: n and military installations. The 
Navy oel testaurant Association revised the 
Con book. The Association of General 
Corps helped the Army develop a 


Construct oen trained in the care of heavy 
on equipment. Many of you, I am 


Personae” add instances of which you are 
y familiar. 


Tigh as I have, and I believe, 
trade 80, On the constructive work done by 
associations, particularly in their deal- 
governmental groups and agencies, 
not want to leave the impression 
association activity has in each 
in the public interest. There 


or titan collusion in terms of fixing prices 
Which putes or standards of production, 
antitrust d clearly be in violation of the 
Casts th ‘Ws. There have been a few court 
Proseeyt eich trade associations have been 
ity, because of such unlawful activ- 
Clations eee the percentage of trade asso- 
2 smal} t have become thus involved is 


and these court cases have made 
retsonably clear as to what the proper 
An im trade association activity are. 
that the u I am sure that we must agree 
Country ay of trade associations in this 
they ha an admirable one. The activities 
are legion undertaken in the public interest 

u. They have facilitated the smooth 
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functioning of business operations in hun- 
dreds of fields. They have made possible a 
mutual understanding between business and 
Government that would be quite inconceiv- 
able in their absence. I have every confi- 
dence that they will continue to perform 
ever more efficiently and usefully in the 
years to come. 


Our Irradiated Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the amazing and enlightening arti- 
cle by Drs. Jack Schubert and Ralph 
Lapp, “Our Irradiated Children” which 
appeared in the June 17, 1957, issue of 
the New Republic is of extreme interest 
and importance. The article is a con- 
densed version of a chapter from their 
book Radiation: What It Is and How It 
Affects You. In order that as many 
people as possible may read this com- 
mentary under unanimous consent I in- 
sert it in the Recorp at this point: 

OUR IRRADIATED CHILDREN 
(By Jack Schubert and Ralph Lapp) 


No mother would knowingly increase the 
chances that her child might eventually de- 
velop cancer, leukemia, bone disturbances, 
or inability to produce healthy offspring. 
Yet the sober facts are that thousands of in- 
fants and children in the United States are 
needlessly exposed to more radiation in one 
year than would be allowed atomic energy 
workers in a lifetime. 

Where do these needless excessive radi- 
ation exposures to children take place? The 
answer is simple: usually in the privacy of 
the physician's office or in the hospital. How 
long has this situation existed? The an- 
swer: at least since 1907, when irradiation 
was first used to treat an enlarged thymus 
in an infant. Has the overuse of radiation 
to children decreased since the 1940's when 
information on radiation hazards became 
universal? Here again the answer is simple 
but unbelievable: excessive radiation dos- 
ages to children have increased as shown 
by surveys of radiation practices made in 
earlier years and up to the time of this 
writing. 

There are at least three important reasons 
for the exceptionally hazardous nature of 
radiation exposure to young, growing per- 
sons: (1) Their tissues are generally more 
responsive to radiation effects than are those 
of adults; (2) their long life expectancy 
means that the damage of a delayed radia- 
tion-induced injury is far more important 
than it would be in the case of one whose ad- 
vanced age makes what may happen in 20 
years a matter of academic interest only; and 
(3) the accumulation of radiation does to the 
reproductive organs of children means that 
the chances of passing on hereditary defects 
to their descendants are enhanced. 

It has been estimated both by Dr. Stanley 
H. Clark, medical physicist at the Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital in Los Angeles, and by the 
United States Public Health Service, that 25 
million diagnostic X-rays are given per year, 
excluding those in mass chest surveys, and 
of these 5 million are fluoroscopic. Of these 
5 million, about 1.5 million are of people in 
the 0-to-30-year age group. Further, of the 
4 million treatments using X-rays which are 
made in 1 year, 1 million are for non- 
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t disorders such as warts, skin con- 
ditions, infections, enlargement of the ton- 
sils, and many others. 

In order to get perspective on the magni- 
tude of the radiation doses given some chi- 
dren, let us take as a guide the recommen- 
dations made by the eminent Committee on 
Genetic Effects of Atomic Radiation in their 
report issued in 1956 by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences: } 

“This report recommends that the general 
public of the United States be protected, by 
whatever controls may be necessary, from 
receiving a total reproductive lfetime dose 
(conception to age 30) of more than 10 
roentgens of manmade radiation to the re- 
productive cells. 

“Of this reasonable (not harmless, but 
reasonable) quota of 10 roentgens over and 
beyond the inevitable background of radia- 
tion from natural causes, we are now using 
on the average some 3 or 4 roentgens for med- 
ical X-rays. This is roughly the same as the 
unavoidable dose recelyed from background 
radiation. It is really very surprising and 
disturbing to realize that this figure is so 
large, and clearly it is prudent to examine 
this situation carefully. It is folly to incur 
any X-ray exposure to the gonads which can 
be avoided without impairing medical service 
or progress.” 

Leukemia is a rare disease in which un- 
controlled overproduction of the white blood 
cells occurs. It is invariably fatal but may 
run its course over several years. It may be 
induced in animals by exposure to a large 
dose of radiation or small repeated doses over 
periods of months or years. In the group 
that was 0 to 19 years of age at Hiroshima, 
21 cases of leukemia were found by the end 
of 1954—9 years after the dropping of the 
bomb. These were children who were ex- 
posed to radiation within 1,500 meters of the 
center of the explosion, which means that 
they received dosages of 300 r or more. Not 
more than two cases of leukemia would have 
been expected in an unexposed Japanese pop- 
ulation of the same age and numbers, Leu- 
kemia has been observed in children who 
were e: to X-rays in infancy during 
treatments for enlargement of their thymus 
glands. The connection between X-rays used 
to irradiate the thymus and the increase in 
leukemia which results has been clearly 
pointed out in the reports of the National 
Research Council issued in 1956. 

Several cases of cancer of the thyroid have 
been reported among children years after 
they had been given X-ray treatment around 
the neck for nonmalignant conditions such 
as enlarged tonsils, suspected enlargement of 
the thymus gland, adenoids, bronchitis, en- 
larged glands in the neck, deafness, and 
many other disorders. Many of the children 
were less than 2 years of age when they 
received radiation. The first indications that 
there might be a connection between cancer 
of the thyroid and irradiation of the neck 
were reported at Memorial Hospital in New 
York by Doctors Duffy and Fitzgerald in 
1950. They found that most of their pa- 
tients with this disease had received irradia- 
tion to the thymus some time between the 
4th and 16th month of life. 

On the average, it took 7 years after the 
irradiation for the thyroid cancer to appear. 
Studies reported by Dr, Dwight E. Clark, of 
the University of Chicago, have confirmed 
the increased incidence of thyroid cancer 
from a study of many more cases. As little 
as 200 roentgens seems to have produced 
cancer; this is a far smaller dose of radia- 
tion than had ever before been observed to 
produce a cancer in human beings. 

X-RAY AND THYROID CANCER 

Is cancer of the thyroid increasing? Dr. 
Clark marshals evidence to show that it is 
indeed increasing rapidly: 

“Although it is still a relatively uncom- 
mon condition, the number of cases diag- 
nosed is becoming more frequent. 
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From 1900 through 1930 only eight cases of 
carcinoma of the thyroid in individuals un- 
der 15 years of age were reported“ 
from 193Lto 1940, 34 cases from 1941 
to 1950, 50 cases. The recent increase 
is so large, it must represent a true 
increase.” 

The increasing incidence of carcinoma of 
the thyroid in children and adolescents 
seems to correlate with the greater use of 
X-ray for benign conditions about the head, 
neck, and upper thorax. 

Studies are still continuing in order to pin 
down the correlation between thyroid cancer 
and prior radiation. The British Medical 


Council has reported cases of cancer of the 


pharynx and larynx in patients who have had 
X-ray treatments around the neck for benign 
conditions such as tuberculous giands. In 
some cases the cancers did not develop until 
more than 30 years after the radiation, and 
there was an overall average of 20 years. 

A similar hazard arises from use of the 
radium applicator, a mechanical device which 
holds a small quantity of radium salt. The 
applicator is designed for insertion into the 
body cavities or application on the skin 
whenever radiation treatment of a selected 
region is desired. One type of which at least 
2.000 are in use in the United States and 
Canada, is designed for the treatment, usu- 
ally in children, of excessive nasopharyngeal 
lymphoid tissue. The dosage in roentgen 
equivalents delivered by the device was di- 
rectly measured by the physicist, Dr. C. B. 
Braestrup of the Department of Hospitals in 
New York City, who found that during the 
usual course of treatment the applicator de- 
livered as much as 20,000 roentgens to the 
surface of the tissue and from several hun- 
dred to several thousand roentgens deep 
within the tissue. Patients received repeated 
treatments, some at yearly intervals. 

RADIUM RACKET 


We must point out that treatments by 
Tadium applicator are so profitable that in 
some cases financial, rather than medical, 
considerations may suggest its use. Read 
what a nose-and-throat specialist, with an 
active practice, Dr. K. Day, of Pittsburgh, 
wrote in 1950: 

“Over $2 million have been invested by 
the medical profession in radium appli- 
cators. * * The applicators can now be 
rented for 1 or 2 days a month, when they 
can be used successively on an cffice full of 
patients and can become a lucrative source 
of income to the user. The use of 
radium applicators in the nasopharynx has 
definitely reached the racket level.. * It 
has apparently become the custom to use 
them for the treatment of symptoms rather 
than pathologic conditions and, too fre- 
quently, the nasopharynx is not even exam- 
ined before irradiation.” 

Radiation treatment for skin conditions, 
begun within a year after roentgen’s discov- 
ery, creates a special hazard in the case of 
children. In their widely respected book 
Therapeutic Radiology, Drs. Holmes and 
Schulz say this about the use of radiation 
for treatment of nonmalignant skin condi- 
tions: 

“In the treatment of benign cutaneous le- 
sions * * * no matter how annoying they 
are, the fact should be borne in mind that 
roentgen rays can have a permanent dele- 
terious effect on all tissues, and the possible 
consequences of treatment, particularly if 
overdone, must carefully be weighed against 
the benefit to be expected. It has been 
said that the skill of the dermatologist varies 
indirectly with the frequency with which he 
uses X-rays in the control of benign derma- 
tologic diseases. * This agent should 
never be used in the ordinary dermatologic 
conditions until all other means of control 
have been exhausted.” 

As with other cases the effects of skin dam- 
age from radiation may not show up for 10 
or 15 years. 

Remember that other effects may follow 
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later, including leukemia or skin cancer, Yet 
these treatments are still given. However, 
whether more or fewer people are ‘being 
treated can be revealed only by a compre- 
hensive survey. We do know that at least 
a million cases of radiation treatment for 
benign conditions are carried out yearly in 
the United States alone. 

The radiation striking the patient is not 
always localized, so that many organs other 
than those under treatment also receive ra- 
diation. The radiosensitivity of the blood 
has already been described. The bone, in 
general, is quite resistant to radiation dam- 
age. It appears that doses of about 3,000 r 
are needed to induce bone cancer. However, 
young growing bone is much more sensitive 
to growth interference, and this is especially 
true of the very active growing ends. Ex- 
treme care must be taken in the amount of 
radiation given to children for dental ex- 
aminations. It is possible that repeated 
dental X-rays to children may so damage 
the tissues of the gums that serious after- 
effects may be expected to develop in their 
adult teeth. 

THE UNBORN CHILD 


The younger the child, the greater Is the 
sensitivity to radiation. This brings us to a 
very important question: s 

What is the biological and medical evi- 
dence for radiation damage to the unborn 
child? It aids in our understanding to ex- 
amine evidence in cases where very heavy 
radiation doses were given to the abdominal 
regions of pregnant women for cancer 
therapy. Here the relationship between the 
irradiation and the result is obvious. Of 
many examples, we cite the 1929 report of 
Dr. L. Goldstein and Dr. D. P. Murphy. Out 
of 75 children born to the heavily irradiated 
mothers, 38 showed some obvious degree of 
malformation. Sixteen were microcephalic 
idiots—a condition resulting from a partial 
failure of the development of the brain, go 
that as a result the head is smaller than that 
of a normal baby. Ordinarily only one such 
idiot is born in 10,000 births. Studies of 
children who had been irradiated in utero 
during the atomic bombings in Japan also 
showed an increased incidence of abnor- 
malities. 

A survey is now underway in England to 
study the case histories of mothers and chil- 
dren in which the children died from malig- 
nancy before the age of 10 during the period 
from 1950 to 1933. With one-third of some 
1,500 cases already investigated Dr. Alice 
Stewart and her associates conclude that: 
The present investigation suggests that be- 
sides causing genetic damage, this apparently 
harmless examination [X-ray] may occa- 
sionally cause leukemia or cancer in the un- 
born child.” 

These British findings need to be ex- 
tended, but if they are confirmed it means 
that roentgen dosages to the fetus are much 
more damaging than previously thought, 
and a higher degree of precaution is manda- 
tory in antenatal X-ray examination of 
women. Our concepts of safe dosages of X- 
rays will have to be revised so far as the 
X-ray diagnoses of pregnant women are con- 
cerned. 

Until now we have mainly examined some 
of the effects on blood, akin, and bone to 
children who were given radiation for treat- 
ment of benign conditions. The most in- 
excusable situation, however, is the giving of 
excess doses of radiation to children simply 
in the course of routine examination or for 
a trivial and unnecessary item like shoe-fit- 
ting. 

According to United States Public Health 
reports, there are approximately 10,000 X-ray 
shoe-fitting machines in use in the United 
States. Obviously it is important to know 
precisely the radiation doses received by the 
children as well as by clerks and other per- 
sons in the vicinity. 

Careful measurements of the radiation 
dosage delivered by X-ray shoe-fitting ma- 
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chines were reported in Boston in 1949 by 
Charles R. Williams, an industrial safety ex- 
pert. He found that dosages to the foot 
ranged from 0.5 to 5.8 roentgens per second. 
For a 22-second exposure, which is commonly 
used, the feet received from 10 to 116 roent- 
gens. Remember too, that one child may 
have his feet examined many times while 
trying on different shoes. Similar dosage 
measurements have been reported by the 
United States Public Health Service, which 
states that the average dosages to the chil- 
dren's feet are between 7 and 14 roentgens 
per exposure. 

The use of these machines cannot be con- 
demned too strongly, and it is a measure of 
the ineffectiveness of regulations and an 
amazing laxness or ignorance that the use 
of the machines has not been outlawed 
everywhere. It is encouraging that some 
states, such as Pennsylvania, have banned 
them. 


THE HAZARDS OF FLUOROSCOPES 


The use of diagnostic X-rays in pediatric 
practice presents a very disturbing picture. 
Let us start the story with the report of 
H. M. Parker, physicist now in charge of 
radiation safety at the Hanford atomic en- 
ergy works, and Dr. Franz Buschke, radiolo- 
gist, of Seattle. In 1941 they presented a 
joint paper on “Possible Hazards of Re- 
peated Fluoroscopies in Infants." They 
pointed out that some pediatricians give 
monthly fluoroscopy to infants the first 6 
months of life, and that some continue 
through the first and second years. The 
potential hazard of fluoroscopic examination 
to infants is very high, particularly in view 
of the large dosage delivered. This hazard 
is increased because “even many 5 
radiologists do not know the actual output 
per minute of their diagnostic machine.” 

In order to check the potential hazards, 
Buschke and Parker measured the actual 
amount of radiation delivered during fluoro- 
scopic examination of infants. They inves- 
tigated seven machines selected at random 
and used in offices of reputable pediatricians- 
Not all the 7 pediatricians did routine 
or even regular repeated fiuoroscopies, but 
Buschke and Parker found that all 
had one thing in common—none of them 
knew how many roentgens their machines 
were delivering. 

Here are the facts: The average dose give? 
by all the machines was 25 roentgens per 
minute. Assuming that the average rapid 
fluoroscopy by an experienced examiner takes 
about 20 seconds, this means an average of 


8.3 roentgens, or 100 roentgens in the first 


year of life (if routine monthly fluoroscopies 
are done). However, Buschke and Parker 
state that “we know from experience that 
some of the fluoroscopies last considerably 
longer.“ They found one machine delivered 
radiation at the rate of 200 roentgens a min- 
ute—a dose rate high enough to cause death 
from radiation within a month following ® 
10-minute continuous exposure. 

It was further mentioned by Buschke and 
Parker that even though the measured doses 
decrease in passing through the infant's 
body, the most endangered organs such 45 
the ovaries, testicles, spine, and extremities 
in infants are quite close to the radiations. 

It is often very difficult or Impossible to 
pln down damage due to radiation. In refer: 
ence to doctors who point to pictures and 
records of all the healthy babies which were 
under their care as proof that radition 15 
harmiess, Buschke and Parker wrote: 

“The appearance of a baby does not gau 
anything about the future development of 
the child. Since we do not expect mainly 
gross variations but more a general but Im- 
measurable deterioration in those who 
be born, the normal appearance of a baby 
even of an adult is meaningless.” 

Buschke and Parker's paper was published 
in 1942. Did it have any effect on the over - 
use of fluoroscopy? A survey has recently 
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made of Drs. Vallaer and Zavon, of 


on described in 1955 is virtually un- 
changed from that described by Buschke and 
Parker in 1942.” Deane 
= WHAT CAN YOU Do? 
you ou are a parent or expect to be one, 
You may by now be asking yourself what 
i can = to prevent having your children, 
born, exposed to unnecessary and 
Perhaps harmful radiation. There are cau- 
tionary procedures which you can follow to 
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You may be somewhat embarrassed about 
Tadiati your doctor on his knowledge of 
on, but it is well to remember that the 
the fanvolved in continuous exposure before 
from an copie screen are much greater than 
out first Ordinary X-ray photo, and to find 
be of all which form of irradiation is to 
rules: Our advice is to follow these few 
79 1: Ask your doctor whether he is 
and take X-ray photos, If he says No.“ 
— — machine, he is using 
. that case it may be well 

‘© Pause and consider. s 
e No. 2: If you suspect that you are 
have wv tell the doctor that you wish to 
Poned, routine X-ray examination post- 


Rule No. 3: If you know that you are preg- 
are g Bred not allow any X-rays unless they 
te localized, as to an extremity, or un- 
Worah are is preferential shielding of the 
as to or unless the condition is so critical 


Rue want the calculated risk. 
Your enn’: 4: If it is necessary for you or 
the dren to undergo radiotherapy, ask if 
11 it u aition being treated is malignant. 
alternatwnmalignant, ask the doctor about 


tive modes of treatment. 


8 No. 5: Tell the doctor that you are 
self a personal radiation diary for your- 
You your family. * * * Ask him to give 
Tadium Writing a summary of the X-ray or 
of treatment, including a specification 
an est, bentgen dosage, the area treated, and 
Lat ate of the doseage to the gonads. 


us conclude with the sage advice of 
= W. Miller of Rochester. 
ray irradiation is atomic energy. By 
in pediatrics a child's tolerance for 
Po pain 7 may be dissipated. The 
Sure. ay faces a life of repeated expo- 
becom Atomic energy. Even if he does not 
an aviator exposed to the elevated 
Tay dosage of high altitudes, or a 
in industry where X-rays or radio- 
Power are employed, or a hospital or 
Worker exposed to X-ray machine 
ons and radioisotopes, he is still apt 
SOldier or civilian involved in an area 
pes contamination, or a patient 
diagnostic fluoroscopy or X-ray 
PY. With the possibility that atomic 
ie be so frequently encountered in 
pA the immediate future, it would 
Toentge Visable to limit elective [pediatric 
n] procedures as much as possible.” 
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REA Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 
N THE HOUSE S 
Monday, June 17, 1957 


leat JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks I would 
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like to offer for consideration of my 
colleagues resolutions recently “adopted 
by the delegates of the Dairyland 
Power Cooperative at La Crosse, Wis. At 
a time when the House prepares to con- 
sider the Hells Canyon dam legislation 
it is ting that we consider the recom- 
mendations of 93,041 patrons of electric 
cooperatives in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Illinois. In considering those 
recommendations it is also important to 
remember that the total of the money 
disbursed to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration by this cooperative since its 
origin amounts to $10,696,046 which in- 
cludes total interest payments of $3,603,- 
895 and prepayments on principal of 
$1,565,810. 

If we could count on the same sort of 
returns on our loans to our friends over- 
seas as we get from our rural electric 
cooperative patrons I am confident there 
would be less question about making for- 
eign loans. I recommend a study of this 
record of repayment especially to those 
of my colleagues who may feel that it is 
consistent to offer waivers of interest and 
even principal payments to our foreign 
friends and at the same time consider in- 
creasing the rate of interest charged 
against our own citizens who have 
achieved so much in providing electric 
service for themselves. 

The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE MEMBERSHIP — 


MEETING OF THE DAIRYLAND POWER COOPER- 
ATIVE HELD June 5, 1957, ar La Crosse, WIS. 


STABLE AND PAIR REA INTEREST RATES 


Resolved, That the delegates to the Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative assembled in its an- 
nual meeting approve and endorse the re- 
marks and position stated by President John 
E. Olson in his report to the members, relat- 
ing to interest rates, as follows: 

“Another controversy shaping up is over 
REA interest rates. You are all familiar with 
this issue. When the REA program was es- 
tablished, interest rates were legislgted which 
would provide that they equal the average 
cost of money to the Government on long- 
term borrowings. In 1944, because of the 
redtape involved in establishing each new 
advance of REA loan funds at a different rate 
of interest, the Pace Act was passed pegging 
future interest rates at 2 percent. This 2- 
percent rate was established based upon a 
long-term average rate of interest cost to the 
Government. The Pace Act was a revision 
of the REA Act which recognized the 8 years 
of REA experience and was calculated to pro- 
ject the REA program into the future on a 
long-range basis. In addition to establish- 
ing a permanent 2-percent interest rate, the 
Pace Act changed the amortization period 
from 25 to 35 years. At the moment of the 
adoption of the Pace Act money was costing 
the Government considerably less than 2 per- 
cent, and on the average has been less than 2 
percent since then. As a matter of fact, the 
Government has made a profit of $47 million 
on REA loans as of the end of 1956. 

“However, during the past 3 years as a re- 
sult of the hard-money policy of the national 
administration, interest rates have, tempo- 
rarily at least, increased above 2 percent. 
Judging from history, it is doubtful that such 
hard-money policy will be permanent. At 
any rate, the temporary effects of such polit- 
ical expediencies are not a proper justifica- 
tion for upsetting the long-range REA pro- 
gram. 


“As you might expect, the hue and cry was 
immediately set up, by those wishing to em- 
barrass REA, that interest rates should be 
increased. We recognize that loans at 2 per- 
cent today are causing withdrawals from that 
$47 million profit made by the Government 
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on previous REA loans. But we must recog- 
nize, too, that REA loans are and must be 
long-term loans. There may be withdrawals, 
and there may be increases over the years in 
the profit made by the Government on a per- 
manent 2-percent interest rate on REA loans. 
However, we supported the Pace Act in rec- 
ognition of this fact of life, and we fully ex- 
pect that the Congress will recognize that in 
the long run the 2-percent rate is a valid one 
in protecting the interest of all taxpayers. 

“Where does this hue and cry come from? 
Certainly not from those interested in the 
welfare of our rural citizens. Certainly it 
does not come from those who have seen and 
appreciate the transformation that coopera- 
tive rural electrification has brought to rural 
America. Certainly not from the average 
taxpayer who recognizes that programs, such 
as the REA program, are building the eco- 
nomic power of millions more Americans to 
help them contribute toward the cost of 
government. -~ 

“Each and every member cooperative and 
Dairyland has a great stake in the outcome 
of this issue. Two per cent interest on 
principal over a 35-year period amounts to a 
very large interest bill. For the calendar 
years of 1955 and 1956, for instance, Dairy- 
land's expense for interest amounted to more 
than 13 percent of total operating expenses.” 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING OF THE DaIRYLAND POWER COOP- 
ERATIVE HELD JUNE 5, 1957, AT La CROSSE, 
WIS. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the dedicated purpose of Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative to improve the stand- 
ard of living of rural people will be ad- 
vanced and nurtured by the early develop- 
ment of low-cost fuel through the use of 
atomic energy; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has al- 
ready invested $16 billion in the development 
of the use of atomic energy, and Is in the 
most advantageous position to immediately 
proceed with the final development of atomic 
energy in the generation of electricity on a 
basis that will make such processes freely 
available to all types of organizations gen- 
erating electricity on a fair and equal basis, 
regardless of size or financial ability of such 
organizations; and s 

Whereas it is our judgment that it is the 
responsibility of Congress to carry on a posi- 
tive action program for the research, devel- 
opment, and production of electricity from 
atomic fuel under direct Government man- 
date and under legislation authorizing suf- 
cient funds to build and operate a number of 
variable-sized generating stations through- 
out the United States and to continue their 
operation until the desired competitive price 
status of the energy produced has been at- 
tained: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Dairyland Power Co- 
operative go on record urging Congress to 
enact into law Senate bill 151 and H. R. 2164, 
which would permit and enable the Govern- 
ment to face up to its responsibility to the 
people of making finally available processes 
for the generation of electricity from atomic 
energy. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING OF THE DARYLAND POWER Co- 
OPERATIVE HELD JUNE 5, 1957, IN La Crosse, 
WIS. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HELLS CANYON ON THE 
SNAKE RIVER 


Resolved, That the delegates to the Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative assembled in its 
annual meeting approve and endorse the 
resolution of the board of relating 
to Hells Canyon adopted at its meeting of 
April 18, 1957, as follows: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States will act at its present session on au- 
thorizing: legislation to construct a high 
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dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River; 
and 

“Whereas the proper legislative test to 
apply to any project like the proposed high 
Hells Canyon Dam is whether it will pro- 
vide for the fullest proper use of natural 
resources and whether private interests are 

and able to do the job as well as 
can be done by Federal development; and 

“Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has granted a license to Idaho Power Co. 
for construction of small, low dams as an 
alternative to a single high Federal dam 
despite the findings of its hearing exam- 
iner, after a year of that the best 
development in the public interest would 
be a single high dam such as proposed in 
Hells Canyon legislation; and 

“Whereas we heartily concur with the 
examiner that a high dam providing 2,880,- 
000 more acre-feet of storage for flood con- 
trol, that would provide almost 40 percent 
more power; that would permit ultimate 
sale of the power at less than half the cost 
compared to projects authorized by the 
Federal Power Commission, is clearly a su- 
perior project in the public interest,’ par- 
ticularly because it would be part of a long- 
term integrated development of the Snake 
River; and 

“Whereas the examiner's reason for rec- 
ommending approval of a Federal Power 
Commission license for private develop- 
ment was only because he personally didn't 
think Congress would authorize promptly 
the Federal development; 

“Whereas Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Iowa farmers, as well as farmers in 11 
other Midwestern States would realize a 
saving of approximately $8.40 per ton in 
thelr purchase of plant food as a result 
of a major development of the phosphate re- 
sources of this area which would utilize the 
low-cost power from a Federal dam, but 
could not practically utilize higher cost 
power and lesser available capacity from 
private development; and 

“Whereas in 1957, 16 farmer-owned coop- 
erative organizations serving the plant food 
needs of 2 million farmer patrons in 15 Mid- 
west States have already started develop- 
ment of the phosphate resources of this area 
but find the cost of concentrating super- 
phosphates at the plant cost $2.10 per ton 
more for each additional mill in kilowatt- 
hour cost and the difference between cost of 
power avallable from Federal development 
averages 3 mills compared to 7 mills from 
private development; and 

“Whereas low-cost power would increase 
the percentage of estimated phosphate de- 
posits feasible for development by more 
than 300 percent, and such differentials in 
both price and avaliable supply may often 
determine whether or not a farmer can afford 
to 8 good soil conservation practices; 
an 

“Whereas Idaho Power Co. already has ap- 
plications pending for rapid tax write-offs on 
2 of its proposed 3 small dams which at 6 
percent over 50 years would yleld a total 
subsidy at the expense of taxpayers of more 
than $325 million or roughly the cost of the 
Federal high dam, with the further expecta- 
tion that a similar subsidy will be applied 
for if it should build the third dam it pro- 
poses; and 

“Whereas the private development repre- 
sents partial, piecemeal and less than maxi- 
mum integration of the potential of our great 
American water resources at ultimately much 
greater cost to the taxpayers of the Nation; 
and 

“Whereas this stretch of the Snake River 
represents the greatest remaining potential 
dam site in the Natlon; now, therefore, be It 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
board of direct6rs of Dairyland Power Co- 
operative, which serves more than 90,000 
rural families with their wholesale electric 
power needs In the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
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Minnesota and Illinois, do hereby strongly 
urge that our representatives in the Senate 
of the United States Congress, and our rep- 
resentatives In the House of Representatives 
in our United States Congress, do actively 

enabling and authorizing legisla- 
tion to provide for the construction of the 
high Federal dam at Hells Canyon er 
auspices of the United States and that con- 
struction be authorized with the least pos- 
sible delay.” 


The American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
much has been said and written since 
World War II about the importance of 
maintaining a strong merchant marine. 
But seldom has that subject been driven 
home more strongly than is done in 2 
prize-winning essays written by 2 stu- 
dents in my home State. As a result, 
Sharon Joh Poulson, 10405 56th Avenue 
S., Seattle, and Ronald Allen Bechtol, 
1908 33d Street, Bellingham, have been 
awarded national prizes in the 1957 Har- 
old Harding memorial essay contest. 

Miss Poulson will receive a round trip 
to the Hawaiian Islands in a ship of the 
Matson Line, and Mr. Bechtol a coast- 
wise trip in a vessel of the Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, Inc. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
essays may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

TRR AMERICAN Mercuant Martrne—Its IM- 
PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, MINER, 
AND MANUFACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 

(By Sharon Joy Poulsen) ö 

The American Merchant Marine consists 
of ships of all types which are privately 
owned and operated, and are sailing under 
the American flag. They are available to 
carry passengers and commerce and to serve 
in time of need as a transport auxiliary to 
the United States military forces. The mer- 
chant marine is our ocean pipeline in time 
of peace, as well as in time of war. 

The Government of the United States 
helps to maintain an American merchant 
fleet because it is essential to our commer- 
cial welfare. Our Nation's ocean-golng pas- 
senger and cargo fleet is also indispensable 
to our national defense and security. 

The American steamship companies help 
the American shipper—whether farmer, 
miner, or manufacturer—by assuring him of 
prompt, regular, dependable service; sales 
and promotional aid abroad; and equality of 
rates, regardless of the amount of cargo 
shipped. We cannot be assured such serv- 
ice, or of such rates, without an Americgn- 
flag merchant marine. Nor could we be as- 
sured with a weak and ineffective merchant 
marine. 

Neither In peace nor in war can America 
depend upon foreign countries for its ocean 
transport. To do so under present world 
conditions would be to Invite disaster. 

The American merchant marine ts sum- 
clent to carry its domestic waterborne com- 
merce and a substantial portion of the water- 
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borne export and import foreign commerce 
of the United States as well as to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times. 

Our domestic economy is dependent upon 
foreign trade. Approximately one-tenth of 
all United States produce is sold abroad; but 
in some of the larger industries, foreign 
trade accounts for as much as 35 to 53 per- 
cent of all sales, 

Our industry is vitally dependent upon 
ocean transport, both for the import of es- 
sential raw materials and for the export of 
our industrial and agricultural products to 
world markets. Goods from farms are des- 
perately needed in war-torn and hunger- 
ridden areas. 


The true measure of a port's prosperity is 


its oceangoing world commerce. It is not 
alone the shipowners and operators, the 
shipyards and manufacturers of shipping 
machinery and parts, who benefit financially. 
Agricultural areas of the United States have 
not always been so apt to recognize this 
fact as have those sections of the country 
closer to the seaboard. It Is good insurance 
to depend on American ships to transport 
beef, wheat, cotton, and other farm prod- 
ucts to the markets of the world, During 
the years 1949-651, exports of cotton amount- 
ed to 37 percent of the total production; 
of wheat, exports amounted to 35 percent; 
and of tobacco, 26 percent. 

Future prosperity of the farm population 
is dependent on the activity of the merchant 
marine. Farmers have all sorts of new 
machinery and can produce more than ever. 
If the United States has ships to carry prod- 
ucts to the world ports, the farmers will 
enjoy a scale of living which was undreamed 
of in the past. But if he had to depend on 
the domestic market, the farmer's prospects 
of a golden age would vanish into thin air. 

The miner is faced with the same problem 
as the farmer: the domestic market cannot 
possibly support him. He must rely at least 
partially on foreign trade. The miner makes 
use of the merchant marine in exporting 
metals, ores, and other minerals. He also 
depends on the manufacturer to provide 
tools with which to mine these minerals. 
With the miner depending on him, the 


manufacturer is dependent upon the mer- 


chant marine tó import the raw materials 
necessary to produce these tools. 

Our industrial society is dependent upon 
world commerce and the imports of raw 
materials for our factories and our mills. 
American industry imports 55 necessary raw 
materials from all parts of the world. Some 
of these are manganese, without which high 
quality steel could not be produced; cobalt 
and columbium, necessary for the production 
of jet aircraft engines; chromium, without 
which stainless and heat resistant steels 
could not be produced; and nickel. 

Of the 20 alloying elements necessary for 
steel production, the United States is de- 
ficient in about a dozen. The United States 
is self-sufficient in approximately 9 out of 
the 38 critical industrial metals and min- 
erals. We import two-fifths of our 
and nearly one-third of our lead and zinc, 
These products were all classified as stra- 
tegic minerals by the Munitions Board. We 
are almost entirely dependent upon foreign 
sources for our tin, nickel, and platinum 
Eighteen out of thirty-seven most important 
materials in the telephone come from abroad. 

An American-filag fleet is necessary to re- 
turn basic materials of various types: cork 

copra, rubber, and coffee. 

In America’s vast automobile industry; 
ships are invisible helpers at either end of 
the assembly line, They bring in raw ma“ 
terials which are so necessary for the manu- 
facture of the products, and they carry out 
exports of automobiles, trucks, buses, parts. 
accessories, and equipment. In 1952, the 
exports of the automobile industry alop® 


— them must be imported. ‘Three-hun- 
-odd products from 56 foreign countries 
making American automobiles. 

ven all phases of the national life of the 
an States, the American Merchant Ma- 
SA is a powerful tool for the production 
for the continuance of additional pros- 
Perity. We cannot survive without ships. 


TER AMERICAN MERCHANT MARrIneE— Irs IM- 
PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, MINER, 
'ACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 
(By Ronald Allen Bechtol) 

you have ever watched a great ship 

not at a busy port, you probably did 
8 to think how important that ship 
ate 8 Uke her are to the prosperity ot 
idea ation, The average American has little 
the 5 the immensity of the services that 
and erchant marine provides both at home 
ence dann” even though he feels its infiu- 
Maur miner, and manufacturer alike are 
dependent for their prosperity upon 
Americas provided by the ships of the 
ers merchant marine. Passenger lin- 
cargo. 2, a small amount of the Nation's 
„but the greatest bulk is handled by 

ni freighters, the workhorse of the mer- 
Fons to eine which maintain scheduled 
ties Prin aca f all parts of the globe. Facili- 
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ni p steamer, which has no def- 
whey, Scheduled route, is another cargo ship 
Nearly and will, handle almost any task. 


loa supertankers. Temperatures in 
actly lds can be maintained at a point ex- 
Suited to the materials being carried. 
With tenor refrigerated ships, are equipped 
to safes rigeration units which enable them 
Periods url Perishable products for long 
Stitute Of time. These ships and more con- 
Perhaps the greatest merchant ma- 

World has ever known. 
kaeturef metican farmer, miner, and manu- 
American oo a natural partnership with 
chant um thipping. The ships of the mer- 
Our a. Marine provide the vital link between 
y and that of other nations. For 
+ in 1952 our farmers exported one- 
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(Pr name a few. It is apparent, there- 
n pot the farmer is already dependent 
Sales for a large share of his 
ty, and he must greatly expand this 
order to reduce our vast stockpiles 
Once these markets have been 
the merchant marine is the logical 
maintaining them. 
Yy, the miner is dependent upon 
shipping as a means to transport 
Materials to the factories and re- 
f the world. The demand for coal 
in Britain and Western Europe has 
tremendously of late because of their 
Production and the Middle East 
Our peng steamers and ocean 
Carri m 304 million tons of 
American mines in 1954. Tankers 
excess of 45 million tons of crude 
in the same year. In addition, 
for bulk materials such as ores 


— are the cheapest transporta- 
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mills can be shipped as far as China for 
one-fifth of a cent per pound. Iron ore from 
Chile or wood pulp from Sweden can be 
imported for nearly the same rate. These 
rates are what allow our country to produce 
the goods for which we are suitedeand im- 
port the remainder. Following this principle 
American manufacturers imported in 1954, 
486 million tons of coffee, 452 tons of cocoa, 
and like amounts of many other raw ma- 
terials. By the same token, our manufac- 
turers can export cheaply to other countries, 
thereby maintaining needed foreign markets 
through the facilities of the merchant 
marine, 

The valuable services afforded to our econ- 
omy by the merchant marine are not, how- 
ever, confined to overseas trade. Domestic 
shipping along our coasts, lakes, riyers, and 
canals. is just as important to our daily. 
lives. To the long list of seagoing vessels 
can be added Great Lakes ore carriers, 
barges, and innumerable other ships. Each 
plays its part in the commerce of America. 

The cheapest, safest method for the farmer 
to get his produce to domestic markets is 
by ship. Boats ceaselessly ply the waters of 
inland waterways and coasts carrying cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, and corn to include 
just a few. On the Great Lakes alone 6,600,- 
000 tons of grain were shipped in 1953. 
Shipping facilities along the farming regions 
of the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico 
have increased tremendously of late. The 
number of barges alone has almost doubled 
since 1940. 

The miner is also concerned with this de- 
velopment in domestic shipping. His ship- 
ments of petroleum from countless wells 
along the Gulf of Mexico to refineries on the 
Atlantic coast constitute a large portion of 
the cargo carried on inland and coast water- 
ways. Perhaps the most familiar sight along 
the shores of the Great Lakes is that of 
the hard-working ore carrier, for in 1953 
they carried over 106 million tons of ore to 
the blast furnaces of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
and the surrounding area. Mainly due to 
the ore, the Great Lakes carry more tonnage 
in one year than the Panama and Suez Ca- 
nals combined. 

Likewise, it is not unusual to see barges 
and ships laden with cereals, farm machin- 
ery, or even automobiles on the waters of 
the Great Lakes and our coastal and inland 
waterways. These waterways allow the man- 
ufacturer to decentralize industry and still 
get his products cheaply and safely to mar- 
ket. 


The next time you visit a busy port, pause 
a moment to realize the importance of the 
vital service provided our economy, our 
farmers, miners, and manufacturers by the 
American merchant marine, the lifeline to 
the markets of the world and home, our 
merchant marine. 


Government Action To Warn Public of 
Dangers to Health Involved in Use of 


Cigarettes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe the time has come for the United 
States Government to warn its people of 
the very grim and direct perils involved 
in the use of tobacco in general, and in 
the use of cigarettes, in particular, 
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The statistics on the prevalence of 
lung cancer among inveterate smokers 
can no longer be disregarded. Further- 
more, the Ministry of Health in Great 
Britain has just announced that the Gov- 
ernment of that country will take active 
steps to bring to the attention of the 
public the risks at stake in smoking cig- 
arettes. Can our own Government do 
any less? 

The American Government warns us 
about dishpan hands and about what 
pests can do to plants and flowers, but it 
takes little interest in publicizing the 
damage tobacco tars can do to the hu- 
man lung. By contrast, the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of Health told the House 
of Commons, in London, last week: 

The government feels that it is right to in- 
sure that this latest authoritative opinion is 
brought effectively to the public notice, that 


everyone may know the risks involved in 
smoking. 


Mr, President, the wealth of a nation is 
in the health of its people. Responsible 
and reliable medical experts now believe 
that cigarette smoking is injurious to 
health; that it particularly endangers 
the lungs; that it may even be a factor 
in malignancies of the lung. At the 
American Medical Association conven- 
tion held in New York City, in June, it 
was announced that deaths from lung 
cancer are 1,000 percent greater among 
men who smoke cirgarettes than among 
nonsmokers. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it is 
pertinent and appropriate that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the United States should un- 
dertake a mission similar to that of the 
Ministry of Health in Britain—namely, 
to acquaint Americans with the perils to 
health attendant on the indiscriminate 
and reckless use of cigarettes, 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of June 
28, 1957, announcing the action of the 
British Government in this respect, be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT To Warn on SMOKING 

The British Government announced today 
it would warn the nation of the dangers of 
smoking. 

The Government will aid circulation of a 
medical research council’s report that con- 
cludes that cigarette smoking is a direct 
cause of lung cancer. 

J. K. Vaughan-Morgan, Parliamentery 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, told the 
House of Commons, “the Government feels 
that it is right to insure that this latest 
authoritative opinion is brough effectively 
to the public notice that everyone may know 
the risk involved in smoking.” 

The Medical Research Council reported a 
high statistical link between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer. 

The report added, “In the opinion of the 
council, the most reasonable interpretation 
of this evidence is that the relationship is 
one of direct cause and effect.” 

(The American Cancer Society made its 
final report to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation June 4 on a statistical study of 
smoking and death rates. It found “an ex- 
tremely high association” of cancer of the 
lung with cigarette smoking. The Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee commented 
that this statistical statement did not prove 
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cause-and-effect relationships. The origins 
of cancer will eventually be learned by care- 
ful laboratory and clinical study, not 
through statistical reports, it said.) 

The Medical Council’s findings were based 
on 19 investigations made in the last 8 years 
in Britain, the United States, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Norway and 
Finland. 

The Ministry of Health distributed copies 
of the report to local health authorities im- 
mediately after publication. Mr. Vaughan- 
Morgan said the report would be publicized 
as a news even by the state-run British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

The council noted a very great increase in 
Tung cancer in the last 25 years paralleling 
a very great increase in cigarette smoking 
and estimated that one out of every eight 
life-long heavy cigarette smokers would die 
of lung cancer while only 1 in 300 nonsmok- 
ers would die of the disease. 

It said that the evidence of the studies 
made had been uniformly in one direction 
and that the evidence was not very con- 
siderable. 

The Tobacco Manufacturers Standing 
Committee took issue with the council's 
findings. A statement said: 

“The manufacturers do not know of the 
presence of any carcinogenic (cancer-caus- 
ing) substance in tobacco smoke in quanti- 
ties which conceivably could cause cancer in 
human being from smoking.” 


CALLED MATTER OF OPINION 


The manufacturers’ statement said that at 
the present stage of research any conclu- 
sions were a matter of opinion. It noted 
that scientific authorities held differing 
opinions. It said the possibility that the 
statistical link between smoking and cancer 
might be largely or wholly of a noncausal 
nature had been inadequately investigated. 

The Research Council is Britain’s most 
respected authority on medical matters. It 
allocates both Government and private re- 
search funds under the authority of the 
Privy Council. 

A recent study of the death rate among 
doctors more than 34 years old was incor- 
porated in the council report. It showed 
that the death rate mounted in relation to 
the number of cigarettes smoked, reaching a 
rate of 2.76 per thousand among heavy 
smokers—40 times the rate among non- 
smokers. 

The study defined a heavy smoker as one 
who smoked 25 grams of tobacco or more 
every day. There is about 1 gram of tobacco 
in a cigarette. 

The councils report said that men who 
stopped smoking, even as late as their early 
forties, would reduce their chances of get- 
ting lung cancer by at least one-half. 

Mortality among cigar smokers was far 
lower than among cigarette smokers, the re- 
port said, and lower still among pipe smokers. 


Address by Joseph P. Henican, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the name 
of Henican has been associated with 
cotton for the last 2 generations. 

Joseph P. Henican, Sr., was president 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
during his lifetime. His son, Joseph P. 
Henican, Jr., is now the president of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
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Mr. Henican, who parenthetically is 
an old schoolmate of mine and lifelong 
personal friend, recently gave a most 
informative radio address over radio 
station WWL in New Orleans on the 
problem of cotton in this country. The 
problem of cotton is a continuing prob- 
lem in this body. 

Mr. Henican’s discussion brings into 
focus most vividly this complex and 
vexing situation. I thoroughly agree 
with him and earnestly suggest that the 
Members of this House avail themselves 
of the opportunity of reading his com- 
ments which follow: 

ADDRESS BY JOSEPH P, HENICAN, JR. 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

I am honored to have been asked by 

George Shannon to be guest editor this 
morning for Farm Front Reporter, and I am 
privileged to address this program's great 
audience for while my subject is one which 
primarily concerns the people whose liveli- 
hood comes from the land, or from the 
products of the land, it is one which vitally 
affects every American consumer, that is to 
say, it affects every one of you who are 
listening. 

The primary agricultural product with 
which I am presonnally concerned is cotton, 
and my subject is the need for a change in 
the national farm program to salvage the 
American cotton industry. Necessarily, such 
changes also concern all products of the 
land, are the people who grow and distribute 
them, and all the people who buy or sell 
these products, in raw and finished forms. 

Now I suppose that my activities over the 
past 18 months may well qualify me 
as the man in the controversial news of the 
cotton industry. This is because—along 
with my associates on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange and on the New York Cotton 
Exchange—and with increasingly strong sup- 
port from people in all phases of the cotton 
industry, notably the producers of cotton, I 
have devoted my efforts toward a united in- 
dustry effort to effect certain changes in the 
national farm program essential to the well 
being—I might even say to the ultimate 
survival—of the cotton industry and its 
members. 

Happily, there is at this time strong evi- 
dence of a growing unity in approaching 
these problems. I am not so naive as to 
suggest I know the answers to all of them, 
or that the solution we present is the only 
one, or the best. But I am convinced that 
the answer must and will come from within 
the industry itself. 

It is reasonable and sound to believe that 
the people whose heritage is from cotton, 
whose livelihood is from cotton, and whose 
future is dependent upon cotton, can cope 
with the problems of today, as we have for 
generations. 

You know, there is a fabled Chinese figure 
that shows a man riding backward on a 
donkey, and the proverb it illustates is: It’s 
better to know where you have been than to 
see where you are going. 

Well, perhaps we can tell more about 
where we ought to go if we take a look at 
where we have been, and where we are now. 

So let us look back to the twenties. It 
was then, in my opinion, that our present 
troubles began. Raw cotton prices had been 
high, but by natural causes rather than ar- 
tificial ones, war, inflation, the boll weevil, 
and the wartime interruption of foreign pro- 
duction. 

The resulting high prices encouraged ex- 
pansion of production and the purchase of 
new land, much of it bought on credit at 
very high prices. 

American cotton producers began to feel 
trouble in the latter twenties, as Europe suf- 
fered a contraction in buying power and was 
forced to reduce imports of cotton, particu- 
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larly American cotton, which had to be paid 
for in dollars. 

In 1929 the situation became serious. It 
was in that year the Agricultural Marketing 
Act was enacted and the Federal Farm Board 
was established. The Farm Board tried, 
through market operations, to support a 
level of prices that would make it possible 
for the farmer to survive. Though success- 
ful, their operations left the Farm Board 
with heavy stocks which were liquidated at 
lower prices and at a great loss. This was 
our first experiment in price-support oper- 
ations. 

The thirties ushered in a great depression, 
with agriculture appearing to be in the 
greatest distress, 

Consequently, the early New Deal years 
became years of experimentation in agricul- 
tural relief, loans to support prices, com- 
pulsory plowups, payments to farmers, taxes 
on processors, stamp plans, and export sub- 
sidies. 

The program which finally took hold was 
price supports through nonrecourse loans. 

Farmers with the highest cost of produc- 
tion, those who were the least efficient, were 
in greatest distress. Solicitude for agricul- 
ture was directed to them. The support 
prices were therefore established at levels 
which enabled these least efficient farmers 
to make ends meet. 

From then until today, we have had prices 
supported at levels conceived to protect the 
high-cost producer. 

The effect of such protection on marginal 
producers and marginal lands was to keep 
both in cotton, hurting both themselyes and 
cotton growers in general. 

Its effect on the efficient producers was to 
encourage expanded production wherever 
conditions were favorable to high production 
per man and low costs, 

Its effect in general has been to push the 
national average unit cost of production to 
a level which handicaps American cotton in 
competing effectively against foreign cotton 
production. 

There was another price to pay for the 
tremendous expanded production of cotton, 
for we found that prices which attracted 
expanding production did not foster the 
growth of demand, but did stimulate pro- 
duction of substitutes, like rayon, paper, and 
plastics, 

Faced with a choice between cutting price 
supports or reducing production, the deci- 
sion was to make all cotton growers reduce 
acreage in approximately uniform proportion, 

This introduced into our economy the 
theory of scarcities. Agricultural legislation 
was then focused on a single objective—a 
high level of price support. We would main- 
tain prices by not producing. This was a 
very serious mistake because it flaunted the 
basic laws of God. ` 

We know now that curtailing acreage and 
curtailing production are very different mat- 
ters, Farmers have learned to do near- 
miracles through intensive cultivation of less 
acres, and I suspect the end of higher yields 
is not yet in sight. 

But this is not the worst of it. Farmers 
are discovering the curtailment of acreage 
below the appropriate invesment in land and 
equipment increases the unit cost of produc- 
tion. 

And since we could not inflict acreage cur- 
tailment on foreign cotton growers, our price 
supports accelerated the production of for- 
eign cotton, and of subsitutes at home and 
abroad. We have priced American cotton out 
of the domestic and foreign markes, `. 

Since 1935, because of nonrecourse loans, 
we have on three separate occasions accumu- 
lated burdensome surpluses. Twice the sur- 
pluses were rescued by war. Presently, the 
third and largest surplus is being liquidated 
at a tremendous cost to the American tax- 
payer through a giveaway program. 
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In the course of experimental failures, im- 
portant lessons have been learned, and cer- 
tain facts upon which to base future con- 
sideration stand out. 

1. Farm prices are not made in Washing- 
ton. They are made where the consumer 
accepts or rejects our cotton. 

2. It is impossible to control production 
of agricultural commodities by law. 

8. We can price our products out of the 
market, 

4. Price does have a function. 

5. Surplus cotton in Government storage 
Is not a good thing. 

6. We cannot give away the surplus. 

7. We do have to worry about agriculture 
because the population will not catch up 
with production. 

This brings us to the present. Let us 
examine it. 

1. Only 17% million acres are being farmed 
in cotton despite the fact that cotton farmers 
have an investment in Jand and equipment 
Capable of farming 20 to 21 million acres. 

2. Cotton producers are caught in a price- 
cost squeeze. 

3. Rayon production in the United States 
has increased from almost nothing to the 
equivalent of 3½ million bales. Rayon has 
taken the place of cotton in automobile fab- 
rics and in household and other uses. 

4. Foreign production of cotton has in- 
Creased by 14 million bales and foreign pro- 
duction of rayon by about 10 million bales. 

5. World consumption per capita of textile 
fibers has increased and is increasing but it 
has remained almost static for cotton; syn- 
thetic fibers enjoying almost all the increase, 

6. Small towns and trade centers in the 
South are being destroyed. Congressional 
districts are being eliminated. 

7. There is no longer need for some gins, 
Warehouses, transportation facilities, and 
banks. Corrollary services, such as mer- 
cantile stores, doctors, lawyers, etc., are no 
longer required in some localities. 

8. The century old private marketing fa- 
cilities are being destroyed. There is little 
use for the street buyer, the FOB man, the 
small interior merchant, those who have 
efficiently and effectively gathered in the 
crop and distributed it at a very cheap cost. 

9. The cotton futures exchanges have 
Practically ceased to perform an economic 
function and unless the present program is 
Changed will be forced into liquidation. 

10. Surpluses have been reduced at a ter- 
rific cost to the American taxpayer. 

11. Farm population is being annually re- 
duced. It is now estimated that only 2% 
Percent of the entire American population 
is engaged in cotton growing. 

12. The trend toward socialism in Govern- 
ment, reflected in the cotton industry from 
Producer to the consumer, is obvious, It is 
Only a question of time until an agency of 
the United States Government will be the 
Only buyer and seller of the annual Ameri- 
can cotton crop. 

In looking to the future, I am not entirely 
Pessimistic. For the past year or more, as 
a member of a watch-dog committee of the 
Tutures exchanges, I have conferred with 
Outstanding private trade leaders; farm 
Organization executives, State officials, 
United States Senators, and Congressmen. 
I have participated in trade forums and 
testified before congressional committees. 

The results have proven beyond a reason- 
Able doubt that there exists an almost unan- 
imous realization that the programs that 
have operated for the past 30 years are so 
fundamentally and basically unsound that 
they must be changed and, thankfully, there 
is an almost unanimous desire to change 
them. Only the degree of immediate change 
Seems to be debatable. Most interestingly, 
it is the cotton producers themselves, at 
least the better ones, who fully 
appreciate their plight and are the source 
Of the efforts to have changes effected. 
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Any program which is finally adopted 
should have the following chief objectives: 

1. Reduction of surplus to normal levels. 

2. Prevention of accumulation of new sur- 
pluses. 

3. Complete elimination of the Govern- 
ment from all phases of the cotton industry. 

4. Increased consumption of cotton 
through realistic and competitive prices at 
mill and retail levels. 

5. Make cotton competitive in price and 
quality in both domestic and foreign markets. 

6. Protect the farmer's income and permit 
him to use his land and equipment more 
effectively. 

7. Provide means for orderly marketing 
through the normal channels of trade. 

8. Make a disaster loan available to the 
cotton farmer at some reasonable level below 
commercial market values. 

In my opinion, if cotton prices were allowed 
to compete with foreign cottons and syn- 
thetics in the domestic market as well as in 
the foreign markets, American cotton pro- 
ducers could harvest 20 to 21 million acres; 
domestic consumption of cotton would in- 
crease to between 11 to 12 million bales; ex- 
ports would continue at 5 to 7 million bales; 
the expansion of the production of foreign 
cotton would be stopped and the expansion 
of synthetics, both in foreign and domestic 
markets, would be greatly retarded. It has 
been proven beyond a reasonable doubt, 
through the special export program, that the 
consumers of the world demand American 
cotton when it is priced correctly and when 
it can compete in quality. The record fur- 
ther indicates that American cotton has re- 
captured some markets lost to synthetics in 
foreign countries. It is only logical to con- 
clude that if the American cotton farmer is 
given the opportunity to compete in the 
domestic market at realistic prices, the iden- 
tical results will accrue, namely, that do- 
mestic consumption will increase and that 
some markets lost to synthetics, paper and 
plastics will be recaptured. 

It is indicated that there will be at least 
four bills in Congress before the recess. 
Hearings are proceeding at the present time 
before Senate and House Agricultural Com- 
mittees out of which must come relief for 
the cotton industry. 

One of these bills, introduced by Senator 
SYMINGTON, of Missouri, and Congressmen 
ABERNETHY and JONES, and cosponsored by 
several southern Congressmen, represents the 
thinking of an industrywide group. The 
proposals in this bill would: 

1. Curtail production until surpluses are 
liquidated, 

2, Gradually eliminate all acreage controls 
as the surpluses are depleted, with the ulti- 
mate objective of approximately 21 million 
acres. 

3. Allow prices to seek their competitive 
levels in domestic and foreign markets. 

4. Protect producers’ income through com- 
pliance payments against their domestic 
allotments, represented by certificates paid 
for by the buyer. 

5. Provide for a disaster loan available at 
some slight level below prevailing world 
prices, 

These proposals have had the approval of: 

1, Eight cotton producer organizations, 

2. The National Ginners Association. 

3. The National Warehouse Association. 

4. The National Crushers Association and 

5. The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. 

6. The American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion and 

7. The New York and New Orleans Cotton 
Exchanges. 

Whether Congress will act on any of these 
bills at this session is questionable. It is 
hoped that some program will be adopted to 
become effective for the 1958 crop so that 
we do not have to suffer with the present 
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programs for the next two seasons. I feel 
rather confident that something will be done. 

To those of my listeners who have an in- 
terest in the existing cotton problems and 
wish to discuss them further, I would like 
to invite you cordially to drop by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange when you are 
next in New Orleans. Your mail will also be 
welcomed. 

To those of you who agree with our posi- 
tion on the existing problems, we suggest 
you communicate with your Congressman, 
and urge him to call for public hearings and 
to support the Symington and Jones bills— 
Senate bill 2226 and House bill 7816—that 
will take the Government out of the cotton 
business and keep the grower, the merchant, 
the ginner, and the exchanges, in. Twenty 
years ago cotton cooperatives urged farmers, 
“Don't sell your cotton, market it.“ Today 
the whole industry might well cry, “Don’t 
pawa our industry to Government bureau- 
cra Pat 

I thank you. 


Testimony on Behalf of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the attention of Congress and the 
American people the excellent testimony 
on behalf of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., presented by Dr. James H. 
Robinson, pastor of the Church of the 
Master, New York, N. Y., before the 
Hou Foreign Affairs Committee, May 

1957. : 

This fine statement likewise shows the 
history of the action and pronounce- 
ments of the various general assemblies 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U, S. A. as far back as 1949 indicating 
clearly the consistent support of the 
church of United States Government 
programs of technical assistance and 
economic aid abroad. The statement 
follows: 

My name is James H. Robinson and I am 
the senior pastor of the Church of the Mas- 
ter, one of the Presbyterian churches in 
the city of New York. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., which I represent 
before this committee, is a denomination 
with 2,809,603 members, having congrega- 
tions located in all of the 48 States as well 
as overseas. 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church is the highest judiciary of our 
church, made up of equal lay and clerical 
representatives of the entire denomination. 
Although it does not pretend to speak for 
every Presbyterian, the assembly can be said 
to enunciate the offi position of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Each 
year, through a long and careful process of 
study and discussion, the general assembly 
seeks to address itself to what it regards as 
the most important issues for which the 
church, as a Christian community, feels a 
sense of responsibility. 

I am authorized to appear before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to summarize the general assem- 
bly's view on the vitally important problems 
of mutual security legislation and foreign 
aid. We believe, with the President, that 
foreign aid that is related to our country's 
security as well as that which is not related 
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to security, is equally in the national inter- 
est. We feel that it Is humanitarian, real- 
istic, and in our own national interest to 
support foreign aid wisely conceived and 
effectively carried out. 

It is appropriate and significant that the 
major church bodies in America, including 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., are 
almost unanimous in their support of for- 
eign ald. 

The following statements, taken from 
general assembly pronouncements of recent 
years, indicate clearly the consistent support 
our church has given to United States Gov- 
ernment programs of technical assistance and 
economic aid: 

“The point 4 program, ‘a program for mak- 
ing the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the im- 
provement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas. * Our aim should be to help the 
free people of the world, through their own 
efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, 
more materials for housing, and more me- 
chanical power to lighten their burdens.’ 
This program, properly divorced from par- 
tisan politics, holds the promise to enormous 
benefits for the backward peoples of the 
world. However, if this program is to ful- 
fill its promise, it must be surrounded by 
sufficient safeguards, lest it become, or ap- 

to become, the scheme of imperialism 
and exploitation. We urge continued study 
of this program as it unfolds throughout the 
coming year,“ (General assembly of 1949.) 

“The technical-assistance p of the 
U.N. and the point 4 program of our Govern- 
ment should be strengthened and expanded 
now so that economic and social justice 
within and between nations may become a 
reality. With two-thirds of our fellow men 
living in underdeveloped regions of the world, 
such programs are of greater significance to 
the hope of a free world than the develop- 
ment of military strength.” (General assem- 
bly of 1952.) 

“We encourage the continuation and ex- 
tension of the program of technical assist- 
ance by our Government to underdeveloped 
regions. We urge the close coordination of 
this program with similar efforts carried on 
by the United Nations.” (General assembly 
of 1953.) 

“In 1953 the general assembly, in a far- 
sighted step, recommended an increase in 
technical assistance. In the past year the 
allocation of funds for this program, which 
has so much in common with our own mis- 
sionary ventures, has regrettably been de- 
creased, and the program itself has unfortu- 
nately been absorbed into the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, where it constantly 
runs the risk of being identified with mili- 
tary advantage. There needs to be a clear 
definition of the intent of this consolidated 
program so that it is not regarded as being 
designed solely to serve our national security 
aims. We urge the Congress and adminis- 
tration to reevaluate continually this now 
combined technical and military program.” 
(General assembly of 1954.) 

“We believe that Government programs of 
foreign aid should not be trimmed down or 
withdrawn so long as they serve human needs. 
‘These programs should be (1) based on ac- 
tual needs without regard to political pres- 
sures or military considerations; (2) devel- 
oped in such a way as not to disrupt foreign 
economies; and (3) so administered that the 
ald serves the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

“We cali upon our Government to continue 
its support, without diminution, of interna- 
tional programs designed to minister to hu- 
man needs and to assist less developed 
lands—such as the U. N. International Chil- 
dren's Fund, the expanded program of techni- 
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cal assistance, and relief projects In Korea, 
the Middle East, and other areas of need. We 
reaffirm support of our Government's pro- 
gram of technical assistance and coopera- 
tion as being an appropriate and effective 
means of helping others to help themselves.” 
(General assembly of 1955.) 

“Acknowledging that the foreign policy of 
all nations is developed in terms of their own 
self-interest, but believing that what ulti- 
mately serves the total good best serves the 
individual state; 

“Aware of the continuing need to stress 
economic aid to underdeveloped areas and 
conscious of the fact that Communist na- 
tions are using economic aid as an effective 
political weapon; 

“Believing that there Is need for assurance 
of continued economic aid to underdeveloped 

ions; 

“The 168th general assembly urges our 
Government, (1) to give assurance of appro- 
priation of funds for economic ald on a long- 
term basis, and (2) to review and debate for- 
eign-aid proposals without acrimony and 
partisan maneuvering so that decisions will 
be made on the basis of human welfare.” 
(General assembly of 1956.) 

Our general assembly, therefore, urges and 
supports continued constructive foreign aid 
on the part of our Government both directly 
and through the agencies of the United 
Nations. We realize the need for continu- 
ing study of our aims, improvement of our 
methods and techniques, and we also recog- 
nize the need to eliminate waste and avoid 
mistakes. Constant reevaluation and con- 
structive criticism and reappraisal are both 
helpful and necessary. Consequently, we are 
greatly heartened and impressed by the 
serious reviews of foreign aid by four major 
governmental agencies and by some of the 
voluntary studies made by private groups 
and institutions. 

But we wish to point out, (1) that the 
solid achievements accomplished by our for- 
eign-ald programs far outweigh the mistakes 
and the apparent waste, (2) that it is not 
necessary to curtail or abandon foreign aid 
to correct mistakes and improve methods 
and techniques, (3) that we may very well 
be entering upon the most crucial period of 
the cold war and to lose the hard-won ad- 
vantages we have gained, or to leave the 
crucial areas to a menace we would not 
follow ourselves is the fallacy of a dangerous 
illusion, (4) that millions of people all over 
the world turn to us in the United States 
not so much for charity as for assistance and 
guidance. We must not betray that confi- 
dence, but rather use it to help them help 
themselves. 

Our position in support of mutual ald 
arises out of a conviction that our Nation 
has a moral responsibility to help meet the 
urgent human needs of the world. God has 
given our land not only one of the richest 
areas of natural resources, but He has also 
given our Nation such an opportunity for 
world leadership as has never been the good 
fortunte or the responsibility of another 
nation in the history of civilization. A reli- 
gious concern for our world and the aware- 
ness of our moral responsibilities is at the 
heart of our Nation. Futhermore, economic 
stability and social justice are indispen- 
sable to the peace and sécurity of the free 
world. 


Whatever we do to strengthen our allies 
and to assist the people of the underdevel- 
oped areas to a better and more secure way 
of life, to the end that they may help them- 
selves also strengthens our own security. 
We do not consider foreign aid as giving for 
the sake of charity, but mutual interdepend- 
ency and the collective security without 
which even the strongest nation of the free 


world Cannot be safe. It is not only un- 
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realistic for a government to act without 
consideration of its own interest, it is defi- 
nitely out of order. But in the modern 
world, national interest has a broad gage 
for whatever happens to assist people in a 
village in Asia, a rural area in the Middle 
Fast, or a seaport in Africa often best serves 
our national interest. Those of us in this 
world who love freedom, peace, justice, and 
democracy are, as the Psalmist says, “Bound 
in the bundle of life.” 

Living in a world where the evil that is 
communism seeks to remake the world in its 
own evil image, and vigorously attempts to 
influence the masses of underdeveloped areas 
and marshal their increasing numbers be- 
hind its nefarious schemes, by devious meth- 
ods and techniques, we believe we must 
maintain a strong military institution and 
continue our mutual ald abroad, However, 
we also believe there should be a shape and 
unmistakable demarcation between military 
aid on the one hand, and that aid which ts 
economic, social, and educational, on the 
other. 

There can be no doubt that we are in- 
volved in a titanic struggle for the minds 
and souls of men, for the survival of the 
free world as we know it, for human dignity 
and decency and for peace and justice. We 
must be prepared to see this struggle through 
successfully, and consequently, to establish 
our mutual aid on a sound and eontinuing 
basis, with long-range planning rather than 
hastily contrived methods to meet each 
crisis as it arises- We believe the needs of 
this hour demand continuity of policy and 
operation and the creation and training of 
adequate peona with the experience and 
thè skills to meet the special problems which 
evolve from the international scope and the 
human factors involved in foreign aid. 

It is our conviction that this is a moral 
struggle between tyranny and freedom. We 
would be greatly derelict of our religious and 
moral responsibilities if we allowed our- 
selves the tragedy of defeat by refusing“ to 
make the sacrifices and establish mutual aid 
sufficient to help our brothers throughout 
the world to that security and self-respect 
God intended for them and at the same time 
assure both them and ourselves of ultimate 
victory. 

We believe that our Government should 
lend every encouragement and support short 
of monetary contributions to increased vol- 
untary foreign-aid programs, on the part of 


‘foundations, churches, educational institu- 


tions, business, labor, and other organiza- 
tions. Some of the best relationships be- 
tween ourselves and the people of the world 
and some of our finest friends abroad have 
been won by voluntary efforts on the part 
of our citizens. 

What we ask of our Government we have 
also demanded of ourselves and asked of all 
our church members. In recognition of our 
Christian responsibilities to world needs, our 
religious obligation to alleviate human suf- 
fering and the long-range planning necessary 
to meet those needs and to help our brothers 
to a more abundant life, the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. has just adopted a 5-year 
Advancement program with a greatly in- 
creased budget. We are convinced that the 
citizens of the Republic will support a far- 
sighted plan of mutual foreign ald which 
is dynamically presented and ably ad- 
ministered when they understand that 
pesce, security, justice and freedom are at 
stake, just as readily as the members of our 
denomination have eagerly supported the 
increasing responsibilities for our own mis- 
sionary foreign-ald programs. We believe 
that the blessing of God will be upon us, our 
church and our Nation if we face our task 
with a sacrificial spirit, courage, faith, in- 


_telligence, and above all, with humility, 
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Camp Red Cloud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
Was recently dedicated in Korea, an 
Army camp named “Camp Red Cloud” 
in honor of a Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner, Cpl. Mitchell Red 
Cloud, Jr., from my hometown, Black 
River Falls, Wis. 

This Winnebago youth died heroically 
defending his fellow soldiers from at- 
tacking enemy forces during the action 
in Korea, On May 18 of this year, Lt. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, of the United 
States Army, helped dedicate Camp Red 
Cloud in a “little spot here among the 
chestnut trees of Uijongbu.” He noted 
that Corporal Red Cloud shed his blood 
with 140,000 other Americans that Korea 
might have a new birth of freedom. 

Camp Red Cloud is halfway around 
the world from the tall, silent pines of 
the corporal’s home. In bearing his 
name it will reflect some of the courage, 
vitality, and love of freedom for all men 
exemplified in the sacrifice of its name- 
Sake. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I would like to insert the complete ad- 
dress of General Trudeau at the camp 
dedication: 2 
Depicarion oF Camp RED CLOUD, ARMED 

Forces Day, May 18, 1957, By Lr. GEN. 

ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU, UNITED STATES Army 

In this year of 1957, the scientists hope to 
launch an earth satellite in their probing 
of outer space and the secrets of the uni- 
verse. In America, we are celebrating the 
350th anniversary. of the formation of the 
first European colony on our eastern coast. 
Although America began to assume reality 
in the European mind since 1492, the Span- 
iard had done little and the French and 
English less until the 17th century and the 
settlement of Jamestown in 1607. 

During the next 275 years the courageous 
natives of our continent, the American In- 
dian, frequently but futilely resisted the ir- 
Tesistible advance of English, French, Span- 
ish, Dutch, and eyen Russian colonization 
of our great land. 

As the possessor of many of the most en- 
nobling characteristics of a race, the Amer- 
ican Indian was second to none. Unfor- 
tunately, the tides of history never gave him 
Much of a chance. But where courage, ten- 
acity, and sacrifice are held high, the Amer- 
ican Indian had no peer. 

Of such stock was Cpl. Mitchell Red Cloud, 
Jr., in whose honor we are gathered on 
this, our Armed Forces Day. His mother 
Was the daughter of Chief Winneshiek of the 
Winnebago Tribe. Red Cloud's father was 
the son of Glory-of-the-Morning, daughter 
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of a Winnebago chief. The Winnebagos were 
proud warriors. 

Corporal Red Cloud represented sturdy 
people who not only lacked the luxuries but 
seldom enjoyed even the comforts of life. 
However, they abounded in courage and ten- 
acity—traits all too badly needed in these 
days when the comforts and complacency 
of the country store, cocktail lounge, and 
country club tend to blind us to the fact 
that leadership requires something more 
dynamic, not only of the few but of the 
many. 

As the wearer of the heayyweight cham- 
pionship belt of the free world, America 
must continue to generate those qualities 
that made for our greatness in the melding 
of our ancestors from many nationalities 
and races. 

When Corporal Red Cloud met the Com- 
munist onslaught he neither feared nor 
fied but staunchly refused to yield before 
the pressures he had come 10,000 miles to 
destroy. For this he gave his life but in 
the words of Horatius: 


“How can man die better than facing fearful 
odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers and the temples 
of his gods,” 


I hope we retain the virility and ability 
to go forward on this spirit despite the 
enervating influences of the present day. 
For myself, I would be quite content if I 
knew I could someday rest as serenely as 
Corporal Red Cloud does, his deeds recorded 
in history and his brave soul welcomed by 
his God. America was built by brave and 
fearless men; it can only advance the same 
way. « 

I trust that when we have some day elim- 
inated the Communist menace and returned 
to America, the good people of Yang-gu and 
Korea will preserve this little spot here 
among the chestnut trees of Uijongbu in 
remembrance of Corporal Red Cloud, an 
American Indian who with 140,000 other 
Americans shed their blood that Korea 
might have a new birth of freedom and that 
America, blessed as she is, might fulfill some 
small part of her obligation to, and her 
destiny in, a free world. 


——— — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shal] submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
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istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re! 

(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8, Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Reconp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin= 
tendent ot Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va. 


Abernethy, Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 
Miss. 


Addonizio, Hugh J., N, J... 
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Ave. 
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Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 
Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 
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Arlington, Va. 
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Beamer, John V., Ind 110 Maryland 
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Becker, Frank J., N. 7 
Beckworth, Lindley, Ter 
Belcher, Page, Okla- n.m- 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla 1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich. 5804 Bradley Blvd., 


Bethesda, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Berry, E. T., S. Dak_...-..- 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Betts, Jackson E., Ohio.... 

Blatnik, John A., Minn 

Blitch, Iris Faircloth 
(Mrs.). Ga. 


Boggs, Hale, 

Boland, Edward P., Mass 

Bolling, Richard, 11. 409 Lowell St. 
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Boyle, Charles AS Ti 
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Alexandria, Va. 
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Labor Answers Your Questions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


* OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio dialog between Mr. A. J. Hayes, 
AFL-CIO vice president, and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and myself. 

There being no objection, the dialog 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABOR ANSWERS Your QUESTIONS 


(An AFL-CIO public service radio series, 
Program No. 9, Labor's New Broom, No. 1, 
Guest, A. J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL- 
CIO ethical practices committee, AFL- 
CIO vice president, and president of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
Panel, Senator PNY Dovatas, of Illinois; 
Senator War xn Monsx, of Oregon. Mod- 
7 0 Harry W. Flannery. Running time, 

3:30) 

Tht FLANNERY. Labor answers your ques- 
ns. s. 

Labor is front-page news these days be- 
Cause of racketeering within the ranks of 
labor. People arè asking questions. They 
want to know whether the congressional 
investigations help to clean out the rack- 
eteers. They want to know whether many 
labor officials are among the offenders. They 
want to know what labor itself is doing 
about it, - 

In this program, labor answers your ques- 
tions. Here to discuss the situation is the 
chairman of the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
committee and two Members of the United 
States Senate who have been active in con- 
Bressional investigation procedures. The 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee is Al J. Hayes, who is also an 
AFL-CIO vice president and the president 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists. The Senators are Paur Dovotas, of 
Illinois, and War Morse, of Oregon. 

The broadcast comes from the office of 
Senator Dovcras in the Senate Office Build- 
ing here in Washington. 

Mr. Hayes, will you begin by saying 
whether congressional investigations are 
helpful or not helpful in carrying out the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes. 

Mr. Hares, Well, of course, Mr. Flannery, 
in connection with congressional investiga- 
tions, organized labor is for democracy and 
we are, therefore, for congressional investi- 
gations. 

And we are no more opposed to congres- 
sional investigations in connection with the 
Affairs of labor unions than we are in con- 
nection with any other matters that Con- 
8ress should properly investigate. With re- 
Bard to the investigation of practices in the 
labor movement, we feel that the investiga- 
tions thus far have been of material assist- 
ance to us. We're convinced that even the 
ethical practices committee and the AFL-CIO 
council could not have brought out all of 
the things that have been disclosed so far 
by the Douglas committee and by the Mc- 
Clelian committee. 
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Tsay that with some reservations, however, 
where we are opposed to inquisitions, We 
are opposed to investigations that are not 
objective, that are conducted for the purpose 
of punitive legislation. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Senator Douglas? 

Senator Dovcras. Well, I'm very glad to 
have Mr. Hayes say this because a congres- 
sional committee has two powers that a vol- 
untary organization cannot have, namely, it 
has the power of subpena, and it has the 
power to put witnesses under oath; these are 
great advantages. We found them to be very 
helpful in our investigation of health and 
welfare funds, 

I do want to say. however, that any con- 

nal committee should be very careful 
of the rights of individuals whom they sum- 
mon before them or who are reflected upon, 
We followed the practice of sifting all evi- 
dence in executive hearings before they were 
brought out in public so that there would 
not be indiscriminate name dropping and 
indiscriminate smearing. 

Secondly, if we found that someone was 
going to be adversely reflected upon by the 
testimony of another witness, we notified 
him in advance that this was going to hap- 
pen, and gave him a cordial invitation to ap- 
pear with the right of making a statement 
immediately following any adverse refiection 
upon him. All witnesses were given the 
right of counsel. And counsel were per- 
mitted not merely to advise the witnesses, 
but also to make statements in their own 
behalf. X 

We've tried to make it possible for wit- 
nesses who might be put on the spot to get 
their story across to the public at the same 
time that our questioning got across to the 
public, so that both sides would have the 
right of equal access to public opinion. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Senator Morse, I think 
you've been rather active in connection with 
procedures of these committees? 

Senator Morse. Yes; I have, but before I 
discuss that point I want to say something 
personally to Al Hayes on this program. I 
want to say that Al, you and George Meany 
and the other officials of your great labor 
organization, have performed some great 
acts of labor statesmanship in recent 
weeks in connection with the house cleaning 
that you are carrying on within the ranks of 
labor. 

Senator Dovctas. Warne, I want to join in 
that and say that it is one of the most en- 
couraging developments in American life, 
and I only wish that other groups would evi- 
dence the same desire for the good name of 
their organizations and their professions 
that the AFL-CIO has done, 

Senator Morse. I know you share that 
view, PAUL, but I have said so many times on 
the floor of the Senate and elsewhere in 
America—that the democratic processes of 
the American labor movement will take care 
of the racketeering and the communism and 
the ¢rooks within the labor field—but that 
we, the Congress, have the duty to help 
strengthen your arm. And that’s why I 
think these congressional hearings are so 
important. I'm glad to have you, Al, go on 
this program and say to the American people 
that labor welcomes these congressional in- 
vestigations. I knew that was your position, 
but I agree with PauL and I agree with you 
they -should be conducted with fair pro- 
cedure. 

Now I want to make this point very quick- 
ly: For 10 years I haye been urging some re- 
forms in procedures of congressional in- 


vestigations, along the line of procedures 
that Paul. Dovctas in his investigation work 
has voluntarily applied, But I think that 
they ought to be required as a matter of 
Senate rules. 

And here they are very quickly: 

Whenever a Senate committee brings a 
charge against any person that involves an 
allegation of crime, then, I think, certain 
basic procedural guaranties should auto- 
matically attach themselves to that hearing: 

1 (as Paut. indicated). The right to be rep- 
resented by counsel. 

2. The right to have a bill of particulars, 
or in other words, an indictment; that some- 
body not be hailed before a Senate commit- 
tee for example and not know what he’s in 
there for until he gets in the committee 
room. 

3. The right to put on your case in your 
defense in an orderly way with the assist- 
ance of counsel, and not be interrupted by a 
Senator when he sees he doesn't like the 
answer he's getting, and stop you in the mid- 
dle of a sentence and not even let you com- 
plete your sentence. He should have the 
right to put on—as we lawyers say—a case 
in brief in an orderly fashion. And 

4. The right to be confronted by your ac- 
cusers and cross-examine them. 

Now that's been my criticisms of congres- 
sional committee hehrings and investigations 
when charges of crime have been involved, 
And I'm going to continue to fight for that 
kind of reform. 

Now having said that, I want to say that 
at the beginning of the McClellan commit- 
tee hearings I said let's have a thorough go- 
ing Investigation of corruption in American 
unionism, and let the chips fall where they 
may, but let me quickly add I also pointed 
out when you get into any of these charges, 
whether its racketeering or bribery or any 
of the others, you've got to have two people 
for racketeering and bribery; you've got to 
have an employer on one side of the deal, 
and a crooked labor leader on the other side 
of the deal. And I've been urging an equal 
investigation of the collusive activities of 
crooked employers along with crooked labor 
leaders. $ 

Mr. FLANNERY, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hares. Well, Senators, first of all let 
me express my appreciation for the nice 
things that you have said about the federa- 
tion and some of us in the federation; we 
certainly appreciate that. But I think that 
I ought to add that while we are the first 
to admit hat we need the aid and assistance 
of investigating committees in order to fer- 
ret out the things that are wrong in the 
trade-union movement, I don't think we 
ought to mislead the American public to 
believe that because of the disclosures thus 
far in the Douglas investigation and the Mo- 
Clellan committee investigations, that the 
entire labor movement is corrupt. 

Senator Dovuctas. No; no, 

Mr. Hayes. That is not true, The fact of 
the matter is that only a very, very small 
segment of some of the leadership in the 
trade-union movement is currupt. Unfor- 
tunately, the publicity that the disclosures 
have received thus far has misled many of 
the people and the public who have no other 
source of knowledge to believe that most of 
the trade-union movement is corrupt. And 
that isn't true. The publicity has not been 
balanced off with information from the other 
side of organized labor's ledger; organized 
labor has made a great contribution to our 
society. 
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Senator Morse, But I would like to com- 
ment on something else that Al Hayes said 
earlier when you pointed out that oniy & 
small percentage of labor leaders are in the 
corrupt class, just as only a small percentage 
of employer representatives are. I have said 
so many times that 99 percent of labor lead- 
ers and employer representatives are dedi- 
cated men and women, 7 

I want to say a word now to representa- 
tives of other groups listening to this pro- 

if you are a lawyer, if you are a doc- 
tor, if you are a teacher, or farmer, business- 
man, consumer generally. I'd have you al- 
ways remember that your standard of living 
that you enjoy today wouldn't be what it is 
if we hadn't had the great, free American 
labor movement through our history; be- 
cause the right of freemen and women to 
organize and bargain collectively for better 
wages, hours and working conditions, in my 
judgment. has been fundamental in the 
raising of America’s standard of living to 
what it is today; because when you don’t 
have that kind of organization, you have 
exploitation of the workers because of the 
frailty of human nature that creeps into 
employers, It’s just to be expected and, 
therefore, in spite of all this castigation la- 
bor is getting these days, I am going to raise 
my voice again in warning the American peo- 
ple—watch out for an antilabor drive in this 
country because it is not against labor alone, 
it is against you no matter what economic 
group you belong to. 

Mr. Hayes. I might comment in connec- 
tion with the statement that I made, and 
that you just repeated, about not all labor 
being corrupt, that the American public 
probably doesn't know what these statistics 
are: There are 136 unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, and those 136 national and inter- 
national unions have 16,000 fulltime paid 
officers. In addition to that, there are more 
than 60,000 officers of local unions, and of 
this number, that does not include some 
500,000 shop committeemen and stewards 
and local representatives, but of this entire 
number in the Douglas committee hearings 
and the McClellan hearings thus far, testi- 
mony has been submitted to indicate that 
13 may be guilty of some wrongdoing. Iam 
sure that there are more than 13; but assum- 
ing there are more, the significance is that 
the 13 that have thus far had testimony 
presented against them which indicates they 
may be guilty, and the additional number 
that there may be, is still a very, very small 
percentage of the total number of representa- 
tives of the trade-union movement. 

Senator Morse. Oh, I was just going to talk 
with PauL on this program about the code 
of ethical practices Al Hayes has laid in front 
of us here this morning. I am going to put 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today, 
but I wish every American citizen could read 
your own proposals, Al, for a code of ethical 
practices, because it is clear proof of what 
PAuL and I have been saying: labor itself 
will do a great housecleaning job once these 
facts are brought to light. 

Mr. FLANNERY, Thank you, gentlemen. 
Because of time, we shall have to continue 
this discussion in another program. We 
shall again present Ai J. Hayes, president. of 
the International Association of Machinists, 
vice president of the AFL-CIO, and chairman 
of the AFL-CIO ethical practices committee: 
and Senators Wayne Morse, of Oregon, and 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois. Next week, we will 
discuss the AFL-CIO ethical Practices codes 
themselves. Copies of the AFL-CIO ethical 
Practices codes, now six in number, will be 


Remember, next week, Mrs. Hayes and 
Senators Morse and Douglas discuss the 
AFL-CIO's “new broom"—the ethical prac- 
tices codes. 
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This is Harry W. Flannery speaking for 
the American Federation of Labor and in- 
viting you to be with us next week at this 
same time to continue this discussion on 
labor’s “new broom” in the public service 
series, presented with the cooperation of 
this station, Labor Answers Your Questions, 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an address delivered by me to the 
Texas Press Association State Conven- 
tion at San Antonio, Tex., on June 29, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: — * 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


(Address by Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, de- 
livered to the Texas Press Association 
State convention at San Antonio, Tex., 
June 29, 1957) 


Members of the fourth estate, fellow Tex- 
ans, I amy very pleased that you asked me 
to meet and talk with you here today. I 
want you to share that pleasure, so let me 
say, right here at the beginning, that I 
didn’t use to be in the newspaper game, 
myself. This ought to give you relief, if not 
a pleasurable feeling. I understand from 
my friends in your profession that this 
makes me a rare specimen, if not a unique 
one. 

I do plead guilty to having earned my 
first dollar turning an old Washington hand 
press on the Chandler Times for my old 
friend and your former president, R, T. Craig, 
of Athens. But your profession requires 
men of special training and I was never able 
to qualify as a newspaperman. 

I've been in Washington less than 60 days 
but I’ve learned some new procedures and 
had some old truths reaffirmed. Among these 
old truths is the fact that Texas is fortunate 
in having a Speaker in the chair of the 
National House of Representatives. This 
Texas. Speaker is no ordinary Speaker; he 
is longest in point of service of any of the 
Speakers who have graced that chair. In 
my opinion, Speaker Sam Raysvuan is the 
greatest Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives in the entire history of this Nation. 
This is not merely the verdict of partisan 
politics. Impartial historians approve this 
verdict. 

Historians have pronounced him the ablest 
legislator ever developed by the American 
legislative system. Sam RAYBURN is always 
on the side of the people. His service to 
Texas and the Nation would fill yolumes and 
in time these volumes will be written by 
a grateful people, 

And in the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, LYNDON JOHNSON, Texas has as able a 
parliamentary leader as has ever represented 
this State there. Energetic, astute, and re- 
sourceful, he seems to be everywhere in the 
Senate Chamber at the same time. 

Texas is fortunate in haying the leaders 
of both Houses of Congress from this State. 

I am especially pleased to be here with you 
today, because you are meeting in San An- 
tonio. This lovely city is to me, as it is fo all 
Texans, a dear and special shrine, Here, we 
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Texans lost a battle, but won the time to 
win freedom. From the ashes of the de- 
voted dead of the Alamo, a new flame of lib- 
erty fired the hearts that won liberty for 
Texas. 

Freedom is a curious commodity... It must 
be preserved over and over again—and in 
many ways. Won at an Alamo, a San 
Jacinto, a Yorktown on this day, it must be 
resaved at a Marne, an Iwo Jima, a Normandy 
beach, a 38th parallel on the next. And free- 
dom must also be secured over again every 
day, m a thousand and one ways in a thou- 
sand and one places—mostly in ways far less 
spectacular than in battles and wars. 

Now I do not believe that freedom for all 
is something distinct from freedom. of the 
press. Rather, I believe that the ramparts 
of freedom are continuous, and thata breach 
anywhere is a threat to the whole citadel. 

But I do believe, with Thomas Jefferson, 
who said, “our liberty depends on freedom 
of the press, and that cannot be limited with- 
out being lost,” that the press has a special 
function in the defense of freedom that has 
to be exercised earlier and oftener than the 
average citizen is called upon to exercise, his. 

As I see it, the press’ theater of war for 
the preservation of freedom is within the 
hearts and minds of the people. It is not 
the press’ function to fight the conventional 
battles and wars, though it does much te 
assure victory in them. Rather, the press’ 
function becomes supercritical—to use an 
adjective of the bombmakers of the atomic 
age—precisely at the moment when the ar- 
tillery falls silent, the cruisers slip in to their 
moorings and the bombers come in to their 
landing places. 

Because this is true, freedom of the press 
is always under attack. Those who would 
take away all our freedoms have read Jeffer- 
son, too; they, also, haye learned that the 
place to begin to destroy our freedom is by 
seeking to limit freedom of the press. Our 
history is studded with examples: 

You are all familiar with the martyrdom 
of John Peter Zenger. You know that it 
was not until 1721, when James Franklin 
successfully launched the independent. Hart- 
ford Courant, that a newspaper could be 
printed without being licensed by the Gov- 
ernment and carrying on its masthead the 
words: “Published by authority.” 

You know that in 1798 the Federalists in 
the Congress, angered by independent re- 
porting of their activities, passed the Se- 
dition Act, sending many a newsman to 
prison for the free exercise of his pro- 
fession, 

Yes, as newspaper men and women, you all 
know all of the historic attempts at limit- 
ing freedom of the press. But did you also 
know that on June 21, 1957—a week ago yes- 
terday—a presidential commission recom- 
mended to the President and to the Con- 
gress, legislation which, in my opinion, is a 
dangerous to press freedom as the Sedition 
Act? 

Buried in the 800-page report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Government Secur- 
ity—the Wright Commission—is this recom- 
mendation to Congress: 

“That Congress enact legislation making 
it a crime for any person willfully to dis- 
close without proper authorization, for any 
purpose whatsoever, information classified 
‘secret,’ ‘top secret,’ knowing, or having rea- 
sonable grounds to believe, such information 
to have been so classified.” N 

The proposed bill would make disclosure a 
felony punishable by up to 5 years in prison 
and by a fine up to 610,000, These pen- 
alties would apply to any person disclosing 
information—the bill does not specifically 
mention writers or editors or publishers— 
even though his intentions are to help, 
rather than to harm, his country. 

The only test under the proposed bill ts 
whether the disclosed document had been 
classified by a Government official. 
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Why did the Commission recommend this 
bill? There already are laws under which 
newspapers can be prosecuted for knowingly 
publishing information harmful to the Na- 
tion. The test of these existing laws is 
whether there is intent to do harm to the 
country, not whether a bureaucrat some- 
where has decided a document should be 
Classified. 

In my opinion, the proposed bill is an ex- 
tension of a dangerous threat to freedom of 
the press contained in a letter written on 
May 17, 1954 by President Eisenhower to 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson. 

This letter, which I thought the press 
Never protested strongly enough, was writ- 
ten during the Army-McCarthy hearings. 
Its aim was to prevent Army Counsel John 
Adams from testifying as to conversations 
with Deputy Attorney General William P. 
Rogers and Assistant to the President Sher- 
man Adams. 

The letter was couched in very broad terms 
and tniked of the rights of the executive 
branch of our Government to keep certain 
things confidential. This was the place 
where danger to the press lurked. Almost 
immediately after the letter was written, 
executive department agency heads in our 
Federal Government began applying the 
Precedent set by the letter. 

Budget Director Rowland Hughes, using 
the precedent, refused to allow witnesses to 
be questioned and certain papers to be pro- 
duced in connection with handling of the 
now-famed Dixon-Yates contract. Hughes, 
citing the letter, said records and conversa- 
tions involved in reaching decisions within 
his department were confidential. 
~ Logically extended, the Eisenhower-Wilson 
letter gave to the head of every executive 
agency, and those acting for him, a precedent 
for making confidential anything ‘they 
Pleased to cover up. 

Here was a parasol under which Govern- 
ment heads could stand any time an infor- 
mation seeking reporter or, for that matter, 
A congressional investigating committee, 
asked him questions. 

Many times since the letter was written, 
reporters and congressional investigators 
have heard this phrase: “We consider that 
information to be confidential under the 
President's May 17, 1954, letter to Defense 
Secretary Wilson.” Bureaucrats using this 
Phrase and its variations have not pleaded 
that the Nation’s security is involved or that 
information-seekers were after loyalty files, 
or diplomatic papers or so-called raw in- 
Vestigative files. They simply and arbitrarily 
Said: “Confidential.” 

This has caused a slowdown in the ability 
Of the Congress to secure information perti- 
nent to its necessary investigations, And 
gentlemen, I believe you must face the fact 
that when the power of the Congress to in- 
vestigate is limited, so is the power of the 
Press to get answers to the questions it asks. 

No question of the intent of President 
Eisenhower is involved here, He stated that 
the letter he wrote to Wilson would not be 
Used to cover up improper acts. But what 
about our next President and the next and 
the next? 

No all-out fight was made by either the 
Press or the Congress to outlaw the precedent 
Set in the Eisenhower-Wilson letter, although 
Such a fight should have been made, on a 
Purely nonpartisan, nonpolitical basis. 

And now, we are faced with the recom- 
mendation of the Wright “Commission on 
Government Security” of June 21, 1957. 

Let us assume that no fight ls made against 
this proposal, either. Let's assume that it 
has long been the law of our land. What 
would have happened in the past few years, 
nad such a law been on our statute books? 

Here are but a few of the stories of critical 

tional interest which you could never have 
Printed; 
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‘The story of the late Bert Andrews, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, that President 
Franklin Roosevelt had agreed at Yalta to 
allow entrance of the Ukraine and Bylorussia 
to the United Nations. This story was pub- 
lished and no one has ever questioned but 
that its publication was in the Nation's best 
interests. 

The series of stories by Paul Anderson of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which led to the 
Tull disclosure of the infamous Teapot Dome 
scandals could not have been published, had 
this proposal been our law. 

Arthur Krock of the New York Times in the 
early 1930's could not have printed stories in- 
forming this Nation that its Government 
intended to go off the gold standard and to 
initiate the NRA, 

The New York Times in 1945 printed a 
series detailing the plans of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain and 
France to form the United Nations. It 
could not have done so, had this new pro- 
posal been law. 

I bave already mentioned Dixon-Yates. 
Had the new proposal been law, the Dixon- 
Yates scandal would never have seen the 
light of day. And there are many, many 
others which I could cite. Had this recom- 
mendation been law, the tax writeoff 
granted Idaho Power Co. in the Hells Canyon 
cases would have been completely hidden 
from the public. ł 

At this point, I should like to make it 
clear that I am not condemning the whole 
report of the Commission on Security. Many 
of its recommendations are admirable, not- 
ably a proposal that henceforth persons 
accused shall have the right to be confronted 
by their accusers. 

But the proposal that would allow bureau- 
crats to cover their tracks—even their illegal 
acts—by the simple process of stamping 
“classified” on a document, cannot be con- 
demned strongly enough. It is dangerous, 
not alone to the press, but to all of us be- 
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and meanness, to pander to all that is un- 
lovely in a democracy.” 

I know that you, yourselves, are aware 
of the ease with which the trust that is 
freedom of the press can be abused. The 
selection of news to be included or omitted, 
the treatment of facts in a news story, the 
headlines given that story, the twist applied 
by the choice of descriptive adjectives or 
descriptive phrases—all these offer oppor- 
tunities for distortion of the truth by the 
press. 

Perhaps this distortion is not always a sin 
of commission. It may be the result. of 
ignorance or simply of carelessness, but the 
result is the same. Sometimes it seems to 
us who must read as we run that the tra- 
ditional slogan, “all the news that's fit to 
panai has been altered to “all the news that 

I said at the beginning of this talk that I 
believed the place where the press must fight 
for the liberty of all of us is within the 
hearts and minds of the people. I wish to 
repeat this here, because I do not think that 
this nation will perish when it loses its 
fieets and its armies, but only when it loses 
its certainty that its high mission and des- 
tiny is linked with freedom and liberty—the 
freedom and liberty for which Travis and 
Bowie and their little band died not so very 


far from this spot. If we lose that certainty, 


that ts the moment when we shall surrender, 
not to Russian or Chinese invaders, but to 
self-destructive panic. 

To buttress this Nation against this danger 
is the noble call of the journalist, the lawyer, 
the statesman, the industrialists, the theo- 
logian, the educatcr—all of us—doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief. 

There is no single repository of the peo- 
ple's liberties; these liberties are not de- 
pendent upon one class or one occupation, 
but upon a general climate of opinion, what 
the late Justice Holmes called: “a 
omnipresence in the sky“ which is every- 


cause it strikes at the basic right of our where and nowhere. These liberties are 


citizens to know what their Government is 
doing. If enacted into law, it would form 
perfect protection for a series of Dixon-Yates 
and Idaho Power Co. deals—the sky would be 
the limit and the people, the press and our 
democratic way of life would be the losers. 

This is a proposal that must be fought— 
and that fight must be led by men like 
yourselves. It is a primary duty of news- 
papers. to seek always for access to informa- 
tion about our Government. The burden of 
proof should always be on the Government 
to prove why information should not be 
made public. The press should never be 
forced to prove why it is entitled to have 
information about the Government. If the 
press is ever forced into a position of having 
to prove its right to access to information, 
the press will be throttled—and so will the 
Test of us. 

May I now for a moment look at the other 
side of the press coin, the face of the coin 
that is responsibility—responsibility to exer- 
cise freedom? £ 

Often, to us outside your profession, it 
appears that editors and publishers in their 
zeal to defend press freedom often overlook 
abuses of that freedom. 

From the outside, it seems that the man- 
tle of press freedom has been stretched 
rather wide at times. But, happily, I 
think, most of the press is itself aware of 
these shortcomings. I remember reading a 
speech made by Henry Luce, publisher of 
Time-Life-Portune. He said: “That free- 
dom which we so uncritically demand is 
often nothing more than freedom to pander. 
If we pander to sensuality that is bad 
enough. But there may be an even greater 
danger in the fact that freedom of the 
press is also freedom to pander to ignorance, 
to pander to mediocrity, to pander to group 
passions and prejudices, to pander to hatred 


wrapped up In the beliefs and hopes of all 
of us, sometimes vague and shapeless, some- 
times clearly understood, always called forth 
when, in Lincoln’s words, “the mystic chords 
of memory” call them forth, and appeal to 
our better natures. 

You here are the opinion-makers and 
therefore must act always when freedom 
and liberty is in peril—and not just your 
freedom and liberty. 

The press and the people will be free to- 
gether or they will be enslaved and destroyed 
together, for liberty like ours is indivisible. 
Texas is a land of outspoken men, typified in 
the press by men like H. M, Baggerly, Elton 
Miller, Ernest Joinex, and Archer Fulling- 
ham. I do not believe the Texas press will 
see this muzzle clamped over its sources of 
news without protest. Yours is the oppor- 
tunity to strike new blows for liberty in this 
generation. 


Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomb, 
of West Virginia, Before State Conven-. 
tion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 
Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
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of an address delivered by me before the 
State convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars at Clarksburg, W. Va., on June 
21, 1957. $ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE CONVENTION OF THE 
Forrtcn Wars, AT CLARKSBURG, W. Va., 
June 21, 1957 


I consider it a distinct honor to be in- 
vited to meet with you on the occasion of 
your 35th convention. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has a long and distinguished 
record of supporting those American prin- 
ciples we all hold high. I congratulate you 
on the significant part you have played in 
public affairs. I applaud your labors for 
improvements to your communities, your 
State, and your Nation. 

I speak to you today on a subject which I 
consider of primary importance—America's 
security in the nuclear age. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
the Nation's security is still the No. 1 
problem facing the Government at this time. 
I need not remind this audience of the grave 
responsibility that rests upon the United 
States for I know of no group of American 
citizens more deeply conscious of the need 
for strong defenses than those who are as- 
sembled here. That responsibility is thrust 
upon America because of our high concern 
for the preservation of the kind of life which 
has been our heritage and which you your- 
selves have defended so valiantly. 

The one question uppermost in our minds 
today is: How can we best assure security 
for ourselves and conditions that will lead 
to peace in the world? : 

Disarmament talks are much In the news 
and we all hope that something constructive 
will come from these discussions. The 
United States may well explore sound ways 
to slow down the world armaments build- 
up—but I say to you in all earnestness that 
any agreements to this end can be achieved 
only if all nations that may be arrayed 
against each other willingly and sincerely 
agree to limitations, Moreover, any such 
agreements must carry assurance of a fool- 
proof inspection. 

I feel that such ironclad safeguards are 
imperative for our own security. We cannot 
afford to rob ourselves of the power to deter 
aggression so long as there exists in the world 
the present danger of destruction by an 
enemy. 

Much is being made today of the danger 
of radiation fallout from nuclear explosions. 
It is generally conceded, however, that ex- 
plosions up to this time have resulted tn 
little danger. I think the scientists are 
warning us of what may happen if there are 
too many of these explosions. If such ex- 
plosions occur to a point where the atmos- 
phere would be saturated with fallout, un- 
questionably there would be terrible danger, 
maybe destruction, to the human race, This 
we must prevent. 

At the same time, we must consider the 
danger of annihilation by an enemy using 
nuclear weapons. Suppose this country 
were to end all H-bomb tests. Could we 
have any assurance whatsoever that a coun- 
try which has violated agreement after 
agreement in the past would abide by an 
atomic limitation treaty unless there be an 
ironclad system of international inspection? 

We must seek every possible means of 
averting war—but to stop further H-bomb 
testa without assurance of controlled and 
inspected disarmament could well spell 
disaster, 

I also call your attention to the proposal 
being advanced in some quarters that this 
country relax its present trade restrictions 
with Communist China, This proposal, to 
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my mind, is s dangerous move and could 
have serious consequences in southeast Asia 
and the Far East. 

The Chinese Communists have not shown 
the slightest sign of becoming peaceful. 
Therefore, to add to their war potential by 
enabling them to industrialize rapidly would 
not only be a breach of faith with friendly 
Asian countries which are resisting Commu- 
nist domination, but it would also strengthen 
a country whose Government is unfriendly 
to us. 

It is my convicion that our best assurance 
of preventing a catastrophic war in the years 
ahead lies in a strong defense force and real 
military alliances with friendly nations. If 
the United States took any other course, I 
fear we would see one friendly nation after 
another fall. And we know quite well that, 
left standing alone, this counry, with all its 
power, resources, and industrial potential, 
would have an exhausting experience to try 
to remain a free nation for long. This, I 
submit, is a harsh reality that must be faced, 
for we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
this threat exists today. 

Nearly every American is convinced, I be- 
lieve, that the leaders of this country are 
dedicated to the task of achieving conditions 
in the world that will lead to peace. In his 
second inaugural address, President Eisen- 
hower said it is our firm purpose to build a 
peace with justice in a world where moral 
law prevails. I quote his words: 

“The building of such a peace is a bold 
and solemn purpose. To proclaim it is easy; 
to serve it will be hard, and to attain it we 
must be aware of its full meaning and be 
ready to pay its full price.“ 

The price we are paying for today's peace 
is high. More than 60 percent of the Federal 
budget is for our protection. But the price 
of war is many times higher. Not only in 
doliars but in a far more priceless posses- 
slon—the lives of Americans. I say to you in 
all sincerity that we must not lessen our ef- 
forts at a time when the Western World is 
growing stronger and the danger of war seems 
to be receding. 

Our defense dollars, let us remember, are 
being spent not only for our present pro- 
tecion but for insurance for the future. We 
must think of them as buying time—time to 
work toward easing the international ten- 
sions, time to establish a more certain and 
secure peace. But as long as there is loose 
in the world a country or a power that would 
destroy us we must remain geared to meet 
it with force if need be. If we falter at this 
point, or lessen our efforts, we run a grave 
risk of losing everything we hold dear. 

Therefore, in the interest of our own se- 
curity and self-preservation, we must con- 
tinue military alliances with friendly na- 
tions. We should, I believe, out of necessity, 
continue military aid to our allies but the 
time has come when economic aid must be 
placed on a loan basis. : 

It is heartening to me—and I know it must 
be satisfying to you—to know that the new 
Mutual Security Act passed by the Senate 
provides for a development loan fund for 
development assistance to those {friendly 
nations in need of economic help. 

I have urged time and time again that 
economic aid, when necessary to other lands, 
be in the form of sound business loans— 
and it must come as heartening news to 
Americans throughout the length and 
breadth of this land to know that at last 
Congress is recognizing the fact that while 
we want security, we also have a regard 
for our own people, their property, and their 
money. 

Direct military aid to allies will continue, 
but loans to friendly. nations requiring eco- 
namic development aid is far better than 
grants, handouts, or giveaways. This is far 
better for the American people, and it is 
far better for the people receiving such as- 
sistance. There is still contained in the 
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bill direct gifts in some instances—but a 
new and wholesome step has at last been 
taken—and I hope to see soon all economic 
help abroad upon a secure and sound basis 
as we now provide for development oper- 
ations in the present bill. 

There is increasing evidence, that together 
with our present allies, we are growing 
stronger all the time and may soon reach 
the point where would-be aggressors will 
not dare risk war. 

This is the whole aim of our foreign pol- 
icy. As to defense measures, I believe it 
to be a sound one, It has kept this country 
out of a shooting war for more than 4 years, 
it has undoubtedly kept some of our allles 
from falling to communism, 

And as the anti-Communist alliance grows 
stronger, as the danger of war recedes, we 
all look forward to the time when the bil- 
lions we are now spending for defense can 
be diverted to internal improvements in our 
own country, or turned back to the poopie 
in the form of tax relief. 

I am convinced, however, that the best 
way to avert war during this fateful era 
of uncertain peace is to maintain strong 
defenses and firm military alliances until 
international tensions have eased and the 
threat of aggression has diminished. Any 
other course could well lead to our down- 
fall. 

Together, we continue to stand for a strong 
country, where a free people may be secure 
and left alone to make their way and make 
their contributions to mankind's better- 
ment, 


Disarmament and Relief of International 
Tensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is important, at a time when 
the United States is engaged in disarma- 
ment negotiations, that we remain mind- 
ful of the pressing political problems 
which are yet to be resolved, In an ad- 
dress delivered to the Colgate University 
Conference on American Foreign Policy 
at Hamilton, N. Y., on July 1, 1957, the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] ably pointed out this 
need. I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Javits BEFORE COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN 


Foreign Polier, HamMitton, N. Y. JULY 1, 
1957 


The most important phase of foreign 
policy which dominates the world scene is 
disarmament and specifically the current 
London negotiations. The most striking 
development in these negotiations is that 
the United States is seemingly moving to- 
ward falling in with what has been the basic 
foreign policy position of the Soviet Union 
since at least the Geneva Conference in 
1955—that disarmament had to precede po- 
litical settlements. 

Until January 1957, the United States had 
strongly maintained that political settle- 
ments had to precede or accompany dis- 
armament. In fact, until January 1957 we 
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had insisted that free elections to unite 
West and East Germany was the essential 
preliminary to any real disarmament ar- 
rangement. Since that time, however, con- 
gressional hearings on atomic fallout and 
the national debate on fallout dangers have 
made many, in and out of Government, be- 
lieve that a public climate has been created 
requiring us to conclude disarmament 
agreement and to yield ground on what had 
been the key position of our international 
policy up to the beginning of this year. 

No one can overstate the horrible conse- 
quences of a hydrogen bomb and atomic 
war. Hence, a disarmament agreement, 
even a “first step“ agreement, dealing 
largely with atomic bomb tests and some 
inspection machinery, is worth considering 
to keep the masters in the Kremlin from 
being backed into an intolerable corner by 
pyramiding armament expenditure until 
they feel they can do nothing but launch 
an atomic war. If we do this, however, we 
need not and should not completely adopt 
‘the Russian thesis that disarmament must 
precede political settlements, but we should 
insist on some progress in political settle- 
ments, too. I believe that this is the most 
likely and capable of attainment through 
making. as part of the present disarmament 

. negotiations, a proposal for strengthening 
the peace maintenance machinery of the 
U. N., and it is this which I recommend to 
our Government, 

Accordingly, I urge that our Government 
in the disarmament negotiations for & first 
step agreement include as one of the condi- 
tions at least the strengthening of the peace 
enforcement machinery of the United Na- 
tions. In this respect, I suggest the follow- 
ing four items as worthy of inclusion and 
practicably attainable: 

1. The establishment of a permanent 
United Nations peace force analogous to the 
UNEF now stationed in the Middle East with 
duties to implement the peace maintenance 
machinery of the United Nations. 

2. To end the use of the veto in questions 
of membership, measures for the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes, and on the distinction 
between considering procedural and sub- 
stantive questions. : 

3. To improve the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

4. To improve the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations to consider threats to the 
Peace arising from conflicts between non- 
self-governing or administered areas and the 
administering power. 

Each of these items has an immediate and 
Pressing applicability to world affairs. They 
could probably be accomplished substan- 
tially by interpretations agreed to to be 
Placed on the charter rather than amend- 
ment. 

It is well known that the tinderbox of 
the world right now is the Middle East. 
‘Establishing a permanent United Nations 
Peace force will help to solve the problem 
of how long the United Nations emergency 
force will remain in being between Israel 
and Egypt in the effort to bring some stabil- 
ity and permanent cessation of fedayeen 
raids or other hostilities in that area. Re- 
moval of the veto for the pacific settlement 
of disputes may urgently be needed for ex- 
ample in the test of the Eisenhower doctrine 
for the Middle East which may come if 
Colonel Nasser uses his newly acquired Com- 
Munist Russian submarines to disrupt peace- 
ful commerce in the Gulf of Aqaba. It may 
also be very important if tension in Korea 
is brought nearer the boiling point by the 
recent decision to permit the Communists 
no longer to take advantage of us through 
the modern rearmament of their forces in 
North Korea. Improvement of the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice 
Can serve us very well in order to test out the 
Validity and legality of the way in which 
Egypt controls traffic through the Suez 
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Canal. Strength of United Nations 
jurisdiction in conflicts between administer- 
ing powers and non-self-governing peoples 
or administered areas is especially important 
in the Algerian question which will actually 
arise again in the next session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, and again face 
the argument of the domestic jurisdiction 
section of the charter. 

Here are practical, definitive, and effective 
as well as minimal actions to deal with the 
real causes for the armaments race, which 
should be made a part of even a first step 
disarmament agreement, if we are to be 
realistic and faithful to our own judgment 
as to the best interests of the free world. 

We should not be compromised out of 
our basic foreign policy convictions by do- 
mestic pressures with respect to the dangers 
of atomic fallout. Our people are adult 
enough to recognize that in a negotiation 
such as the one in which we are now en- 
gaged on disarmament, the attitude of an 
agreement at any price is fatal. 

The major political issues in the world 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States are the underlying cause of interna- 
tional tension and breed the basic mistrust 
as to the use of weapons. These are the 
issues poisoning the world scene. These 
issues include the division of Germany, Ko- 
rea, and Vietnam maintained by the Soviet 
Union and Communist China respectively; 
the pressure on Japan and Formosa by the 
Communist bloc; the entry of the Soviet 
Union into the Mideast as the backer of an 
Arab hegemony under Communist domina- 
tion being promoted by Egypt's Colonel Nas- 
ser; and the pressure of subversion upon 
existing governments in these and other 
areas of the world. 

That the Russian thesis is that disarma- 
ment shall precede any effort at political 
settlement is clear from the test of the So- 
viet disarmament proposals introduced in 
the U. N. disarmament committee subcom- 
mittee as late as April 30, 1957. This doc- 
ument states, “The Charter of the U. N. 
places an obligation on states to resolve their 
international disputes by peaceful means 
and to refrain from the threat of force or 
the use of force in their international re- 
lations. Therefore, the existence of out- 
standing international issues or disputes 
cannot be imputed as a justification for the 
maintenance by states of large armed forces, 
or as a justification for the armaments 
race.“ 

In the United States and the free world 
generally focusing on disarmament while 
passing over the political issues may in- 
crease, not reduce, anxieties and fears. The 
best example is the impact upon the Ger- 
man Federal Republic already recorded of 
the current disarmament negotiations in the 
course of which Chancellor Adenauer's po- 
litical opponents were charging German 
unification would be seriously prejudiced by 
the contemplated disarmament agreement. 

On the other hand, a first step disarmament 
settlement agreement passing over political 
settlements could, within the U. S. S. R., re- 
Heve serious economic pressures attributable 
to rising armament expenditures, reduce the 
urgency for political settlements and make 
more. acceptable to the Russian people the 
iron: isted control and military occupation of 
satellites practiced by the occupants of the 
Kremlin 


We have a right to recall as an object les- 
sion the widely heralded Washington Confer- 
ence of 1922, which resulted in the scrapping 
by the United States of 28 capital and other 
ships, by Britain of 24, and by Japan of 16. 
In connection with this agreement, we 
pledged ourselves not to add to the existing 
fortifications on Guam, Tutuila, the Aleu- 
tians, and the Philippines. We surrendered 
our power to act in the Far East not only to 
preserve the “open door” and the territorial 


Integrity of China, but to protect our own 
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outlying possessions. We soon found out 
that it was the new air power which pro- 
foundly altered military strategy, that the 
naval race was transferred from capital ships 
to aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and 
In 1934, Japan denounced the 
treaty. We ended up with the loss of the 
Philippines, Guam, and Wake after Pearl 
Harbor, at least in part because of the way 
5 which our defenses there had been lev 
own, 


Testing of Nuclear Devices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most highly respected news- 
paper writers in the State of Texas is 
Dick Meskill. An editorial column by 
Mr. Meskill in the San Antonio, Tex., 
Alamo Register on June 28, 1957, is a 
thought-provoking analysis of the moral 
question involved in continued testing 
of nuclear devices. This discussion of 
Adlai Stevenson and the testing of 
atomic weapons should be read by every 
American, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Mr. Meskill’s column. > 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IN THE SHADOW Or San FERNANDO 
(By Dick Meskill) 

Somewhat wistfully we remember an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Alamo Register 
last November. The editorial was entitled 
“An A for Stevenson.” The repercussions 
were loud and clear, and the replies through 
the mail and in person were numerous. We 
were supposed to be taking sides politically, 
though the paper officially disclaimed any 
political motivation at the time. This paper 
labeled Stevenson’s statements and program 
on banning atomic and hydrogen testing as 
the mark of real statesmanship. This paper, 
in this area, stood completely alone. No 
other paper in the vicinity took stock of 
what the presidential aspirant was saying. 
We said at that time that the whole issue 
would have been better out of politics and 
in the field of a moral searchlight. We said 
at that time that mankind’s needs took 
precedence over political quibbling. 

‘The tide has turned. We are no longer 
alone. Papers now are stumbling all over 
themselves to reverse their editorial 
support of a suicidal go blindly ahead policy 
of testing hydrogen weapons. As for the irre- 
sponsible Government statement that since 
the Pope was not a scientist he should not 
speak concerning hydrogen warfare and test- 
ing, we have only to say that if in the 20th 
century any major moral question has arisen, 
then this one which deals with the very fu- 
ture of the species, its welfare and well-being, 
is that major moral question. And when the 
Pope speaks on faith or morals, Catholics 
over the world pay attention. The Pope 
was not speaking as a scientist. He was 
speaking concerning the morality of what 
most scientists had predicted factually. He 
only issued a moral guide for consideration 
of the problem. 

Scientists now reliably claim that radio- 
active fallout from nuclear testing can kill, 
maim, and/or destroy the ability to repro- 
duce in affected people. The majority of 
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scientists tell us that at this present time on 
earth there are approximately 10 million peo- 
ple so affected, and that the number is in- 
creasing in fantastic proportions following 
the detonation of each nuclear weapon. An 
official Defense Department record indicates 
that in 1960 Russia will be capable of de- 
livering a full-scale atomic or nuclear at- 
tack, and that this attack when and if 
it should come in the United States would 
kill a minimum of 85 million people, ap- 
proximately one-half of the population of 
the United States. Nineteen hundred and 
sixty is 3 years away. 

So what do we do now? Well, one of the 
most foolish things we have done now is to 
allow the departure of Thomas E. Murray 
from the Atomic Energy Commission. Here 
is the only member of the Commission who 
has considered publicly the problem of the 
morality involved in nuclear testing. For 
his forthrightness on this question, he has 
brought down on his head the wrath of Mr. 
Strauss, the head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; and President Eisenhower is making 
no move to save Mr. Murray, I couldn't care 
less that Mr, Murray is a Catholic and a 
Democrat to boot. This should not be al- 
lowed to enter into the picture. He is, with- 
out a doubt anywhere, one of the ablest men 
on the Commission; he has come up with 
some very real possibilities concerning nu- 
clear energy, and he has witnessed every 
major atomic explosion since the first atomic 
bomb was exploded. 

I met Murray 2 years ago in Buffalo, where 
he was principal speaker for the Catholic 
Press Association convention. The other 
speaker was Gov. Averell Harriman. After 
the big speaking session was through, I had 
the opportunity of asking Mr. Murray some 
questions. I was thoroughly impressed by 
his comprehensive understanding of the 
problems involved, and by the moral integ- 
rity with which he passed judgments. This 
was a man who is convinced that nuclear 
warfare means total destruction for civiliza- 
tion unless it is curtailed; that man has no 
alternative but to acquire a mature moral 
viewpoint on the use of atomic force if he 
is to survive; that even a criminal conspiracy, 
like the Communist conspiracy, which does 
not understand the meaning of justice, must 
at least retain an elemental understanding 
of the meaning of war, of the purposes to 
which force today can be put. 

“The criminal who has lost his moral con- 
science still retains his instinct for self- 
preservation,” Murray said. “Therefore, he 
might well be disposed to agree that neither 
his own purposes nor any other intelligible 
purposes could possibly be served by un- 
leashing total testing or warfare with nuclear 
Weapons. His views of the nature of man 
and of the essential purposes of man upon 
this earth differ totally from our Christian 
view. But his view of war and testing can- 
not be thus totally different, There is there- 
fore the serious possibility that he would 
honestly agree to some kind of disarmament, 
and if he makes such a move, he should not 
be discouraged or deterred by petty political 
and tactical considerations.” 

I remember being impressed by Murray's 
next phrase: “By sublime irony fear of the 
atom may lead to general security and a new 
moral maturity.” And even more impressed 
by Murray's clear-cut sense of morality: 
“Man never has anything to fear in God’s ma- 
terial creation. His only reason for fear is 
not with things, but with himself, Man 
does not need to fear his own intelligence or 
the products of that intelligence, whereby he 
is enabled to create, What man must in- 
deed fear is the prideful or impudent use of 
this divine faculty,” Murray is being re- 
placed because he dares to with Mr, 
Strauss on atomic and hydrogen testing. Mr, 
Strauss is following the river by Permitting 
unrestricted testing, with each test poten- 
-tially a cumulative destructive force against 
all mankind. , 
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Where would United States pride be If we 
suddenly found ourselves a nation of killed, 
maimed, or sterile people? But what is more 
important, how can such Initiation be justi- 
fied under the rocklike code of the Judaic- 
Christian Ten Commandments? The testing 
should be stopped now, and measures taken 
to insure that it is stopped now, the world 
over. 


Golden Corn Tassel as National Floral 
Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 26, my good friend, 
Mr. V. Y. Dallman, editor of the Illinois 
State Register, Springfield, II., devoted 
his daily editor's column to the support 
of my resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 105, proposing the golden corn 
tassel as our national floral emblem. 
Mr. Dallman is one of the ablest edi- 
tors of the Middle West, and his orig- 
inal poem in behalf of the corn tassel 
is of great help to the cause, 

Editor Dallman closes his column by 
quoting the late Gov. Richard Ogles- 
by of Illinois in his tribute to “the corn, 
the corn, within whose golden heart 
there is health and strength for all the 
nations,” which was given at the Illinois 
Corn Exposition, November 23-28, 1908, 
in Chicago. As we near the 50th an- 
niversary of this exposition, I believe it 
is fitting that we honor all producers 
of corn by enacting my resolution and 
making the corn tassel the symbol of 
the beauty and the bounty of the United 
States. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Dallman’s column be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
ac that all Senators may read his trib- 
ute. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLDEN Corn TASSEL SHOULD Bg INSPIRING 
FLOWER OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(By V. Y. Dallman) 

TO THE COAN TASSEL 
(Named national flower by Senator DOUGLAS) 

To all people of the Nation 

It’s a source of inspiration. 

Omens, rich, it is bestowing 

When from deep-green stalks it's growing. 
And, in sun-kissed, golden glory 

Tells America’s brave story. 

Its gold miracle of seeding 

Serves the food which all are needing, 
From its generous fruition 

Man and beast obtain nutrition, 
Through process of distillation 

‘There comes smiles of inspiration, 
Worldly cares we are defying 

With corn's golden tassel, flying. 
Great today mankind's elation, 

It's che flower of the Nation. 


Rejoice, dear readers; in the joyful idea 
that the golden corn tassel be proclaimed 
the national flower. Thirty countries have 
national flowers and we have none. 

United States Senator Paul Dovctas has 

~ introduced a resolution in Congress to have 
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such a proclamation made by President 
Eisenhower. Representative Paul Simon, of 
the Illinois House, has presented a resolution 
memorializing Congress to take favorable 
action. 

Julia Proctor White, of Peorla, is credited 
with having originated the suggestion. She 
insists, however, that Miss Margo Cairns, of 
Minneapolis, is mother of the thought. It’s 
a glorious idea. We enter into the spirit of 
it with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Senator DoucLas becomes poetic in his 
emphasis of this ideal! He says “Corn, or 
maize, as the Indians called it, saved the 
Pilgrims from starvation. * * * It was also 
one of the New World plants taken back to 
the Old World and incorporated into the 
economy and agriculture there.” He points 
out that “over 3 billion bushels of corn are 
produced each year with an annual value 
of over $4 billion.” Illinois topped all States 
last year. 

All of which brings to mind the late Gov. 
Richard Oglesby's tribute to “the corn, the 
corn, within whose golden heart there is 
health and strength for all the nations.” 
His tribute is a classic which Senator Dove- 
Las should incorporate in his resolution. 

These are the closing words of Governor 
Oglesby's tribute voiced in Chicago at the 
Illinois Corn Exposition, November 23-28, 
1908, as he appeared with the popular actor, 
Joseph Jefferson: 

“Aye, the corn, the royal corn, within 
whose yellow heart there is of health and 
strength for all the nations. The corn tri- 
umphant. That with the ald of man hath 
made victorious procession across the tufted 
plain and laid foundation for the social ex- 
cellence that is and is to be. This glorious 
plant, transmitted by the alchemy of God, 
sustains the warrior in battle, the poet in 
song, and strengthens everywhere the thou- 
sand arms that work the purposes of life. 
Oh, that I had the voice of song or skill to 
translate into tones the harmonies and sym- 
phonies and oratorios that roll across my 
soul when standing, sometimes by day and 


sometimes by night, upon the borders of the 


verdant sea I note a world of promise, and 
then before one-half the year is gone I view 
its full fruition and see its heaped gold await 
the need of man.” 

Continuing, Oglesby said: a jest to, fruit- 
ful, wondrous plant. Thou greatest among 
the manifestations of the wisdom and the 
love of God that may be seen in all the fields, 
or upon the hillsides, or in the valleys, Glori- 
ous corn that, more than all the sisters of the 
field, wears tropic garments. Nor on the 
shore of Nils nor of Ind does nature dress 
her forms more splendidly. My God, to live 
again that time when, to me, half the world 
Was good and the other half unknown. 

“And now again the corn that in its kernel 
holds the strength that shall, in the body of 
the man refreshed, subdue the forest and 
compel response from every stubborn field, 
or, shining in the eye of beauty, make blos- 
soms of her cheeks and jewels of her lips, 
and thus make for man the greatest in- 
spiration to well doing, the hope of com- 
panionship of that sacred, warm, and well- 
embodied soul, a woman.” 


r 


The Administration’s Civil Rights Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Reconp a letter to 
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me from the Attorney General dated 
May 31, 1957, relating to the proposed 
civil-rights legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C, May 31, 1957. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Sendte, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for the letter of 
May 15 signed by you and Senator Case re- 
questing the comments of the Department of 
Justice relative to the minority report filed 
by Senators Ervin and JOHNSTON in oppo- 
sition to S. 83 (the administration's civil- 
rights program) and particularly to their 
discussion of their jury trial amendment. 
In addition to the comments which follow, 
may I particularly call to your attention the 
statement of the American Civil Liberties 
Union opposing such an amendment to re- 
quire jury trial in contempt proceedings 
arising under the proposed civil-rights legis- 
lation, This statement was reprinted in the 
ConGressionaL Recorp for May 22, 1957, at 
pages 6579-6580. 

The proposed legislation seeks" merely to 
apply long-established civil procedures for 
enforcing Federal laws to civil-rights cases 
Where experience has shown the need for 
civil remedies. In urging Congress to auth- 
orize the Government to institute civil suits 
for preventive relief in civil-rights cases 
we are requesting the right to use proced- 
ures long available to the Government as 
a means of enforcing other types of Federal 
laws. Ever since the adoption of the Sher- 
man Act in 1890 the Department of Justice 
has been empowered to institute proceed- 
ings in equity to prevent and restrain civil 
violations of the antitrust laws, as well as 
to bring criminal prosecutions, The De- 
partment of Labor uses the injunctive proc- 
ess as a means of enforcing the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other Government 
agencies have similar authority to use civil 
Temedies in addition to criminal prosecu- 
tions. In none of these fields are jury trials 
Tequired in contempt cases, 

There are valid reasons for the ever- 
increasing use of civil suits for preventive 
relief as a means of enforcing Federal law. 
Judicial determination of the validity of a 
course of conduct in advance aids the Gov- 
ernment in its primary purpose of preventing 
Violation of law. It also aids the defendant 
Since he can litigate the legality of his pro- 
Posed conduct without the necessity of tak- 

‘Ing action at the risk of a criminal convic- 
tion If he guesses incorrectly. 

All of these reasons exist in the civil rights 
field, particularly in connection with the 
Protection of thd right to vote. The primary 
Interest of the Government is in making it 
Possible for all citizens to vote without dis- 
crimination based upon race, creed, or color, 
not in punishing local officials for denying 
Such rights, Often it is not clear whether 
the particular conduct of a registrar of vot- 
ers, for example, does constitute a violation 
of Federal law, Under present law the Gov- 
ernment can only wait until the harm has 
been done—the rights to vote denied—and 
then proceed with a criminal prosecution as 
a means of testing the validity of the regis- 
trar's action. The register himself is often 
Caught between community pressures to 
discriminate and the fear of Federal crimi- 
nal prosecution with no way to resolve the 
issue in advance. With civil remedies au- 
thorized, the Government will often be able 
to obtain a judicial ruling in advance of the 
election which will determine the legality of 
the proposed conduct of the registrar, re- 
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moving from him the necessity of risking 
criminal prosecution and effectively pro- 
tecting the constitutionally guaranteed right 
of citizens to vote without discrimination 
based on race, creed, or color. 

Suits for preventive relief under the pro- 
posed legislation will be governed by the 
traditional rules of procedure which have 
always applied to such suits. The Govern- 
ment seeks no new or radical procedures to 
govern in junction suits in civil rights cases. 
Under the proposed legislation the rules of 
procedure which have traditionally governed 
equitable suits in the Federal courts would 
apply in the same manner and to the same 
extent that they now apply to other suits 
by the Government for preventive relief. 
The defendant in an injunction suit in a 
civil rights case will have the same rights 
that the defendant now enjoys in a similar 
sult under the antitrust laws, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, or any other one of the Fed- 
eral laws mentioned above. 

These procedural protections are ample to 
protect all legitimate rights of the defendant. 
He gets a full hearing before the court on 
the question whether his conduct violates 
Federal law and hence should be enjoined. 
If he disagrees with the determination of 
the court, he may appeal the ruling for 
full consideration by the appellate courts, 
In most cases this is the end of the matter. 
The defendant obeys the court order and the 
public interest in the enforcement of the 
Federal law has been vindicated. But if the 
defendant chooses to ignore or defy the court 
order he may be subjected to punishment 
for contempt of court. Again he is entitled 
to a full hearing before the court. He is 
presumed to be innocent, his guilt must be 
established beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
he cannot be compelled to testify against 
himself. If he is found guilty, he again may 
appeal. And an examination of the cases 
in recent years demonstrates that the appel- 
late courts are alert to protect defendants 
against any possible unfairness in contempt 
proceedings. 

It is true that wherever the Government 
is authorized to sue for preventive relief the 
defendant is not entitled to a jury trial in 
contempt proceedings. The Constitution of 
the United States recognizes the traditional 
differences between the procedures of courts 
of law and courts of equity and does not 
require jury trial in equitable proceedings. 
As long ago as 1890 the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: “It has always been 
one of the attributes—one of the powers 
necessarily incident to a court of justice— 
that it should have this power (the contempt 
power) of vindicating its dignity, of enforc- 
ing its orders, of protecting itself from insult, 
without the necessity of calling upon a jury 
to assist it in the exercise of this power.” 
In 1914 Congress passed a statute (now 18 
U. S. C. 3691) extending the right to jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases where the 
acts constituting the contempt also consti- 
tute criminal offenses under Federal or local 
law. This statute expressly excepted con- 
tempts arising out of disobedience to court 
orders entered in suits brought in the name 
of the United States. Since criminal con- 
tempt proceedings are not often sought in 
private litigation (the Clinton, Tenn., case 
is one of the few instances of its use), this 
statute has had little impact upon the en- 
forcement of Federal court orders, In 1932 
in the Norris-LaGuardia Act, Congress, after 
removing almost all of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts to issue injunctions in 
labor dispute cases, provided for jury trial 
in contempt proceedings arising under the 
act. It was only with the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 that the Govern- 
ment was given jurisdiction to seek injunc- 
tions in any substantial number of labor 
dispute cases and that act expressly provided 
that the jury trial requirement of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act should not apply toit. Hence 
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it is probable that the statute which appears 
to grant jury trial in contempt proceedings 
for violation of injunctions issued in labor 
dispute cases (18 U. S. C. 3692) has no appli- 
cation to injunction suits brought by the 
Government under Taft-Hartley, which are, 
for all practical purposes, the only type of 
injunction sults (private or governmental) 
in labor dispute cases over which the Fed- 
eral courts have jurisdiction. (See United 
States v. United Mine Workers of America, 
330 U. S. 258.) 

With reference to jury trial, then, the 
procedure under the proposed legislation 
would be the same as that which has always 
governed suits by the Government for pre- 
ventive-relief. This procedure appears at 
the present time to be effective and satis- 
factory. I am aware neither of abuse nor 
of serious complaint of abuse by the Federal 
courts in contempt proceedings instituted 
for the purpose of enforcing injunctions 
issued in Governmental litigation. I fore- 
see no reason why this procedure should not 
be equally satisfactory in civil rights cases. 

Enactment of legislation providing for 
jury trial in contempt cases arising out of 
governmental litigation would undermine 
the authority of the Federal courts by seri- 
ously weakening their power to enforce their 
lawful orders. The effect of adopting cur- 
rent proposals for jury trial would be to 
weaken and undermine the authority of the 
Federal courts by making their every order, 
even when issued after due hearing and 
affirmed on appeal, reviewable by a local 
jury. Referring to proposals similar to those 
now advanced, President (and later Chief 
Justice) Taft said in 1908: The adminis- 
tration of justice lies at the foundation of 
government, The maintenance of the au- 
thority of the courts is essential unless we 
are prepared to embrace anarchy, Never in 
the history of the country has there been 
such an insidious attack upon the judicial 
system as the proposal to interject a jury 
trial between all orders of the court made 
after full hearing and the enforcement of 
such orders.” 

Furthermore, the proposed amendment to 
existing procedures that is being advocated 
under the innocuous slogan of “jury trial” 
would permit practical nullification of the 
effectiveness of the proposed civil rights 
legislation. The enforcement of any court 
order may require prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion if it is to be effective. Prompt action 
will often be vital in civil rights cases, espe- 
cially election cases where the registration 
period or the election may pass while en- 
forcement is delayed. The injection of a 
jury trial between an order of a court en- 
joining discrimination against Negroes in 


an election and the enforcement of that - 


order would provide numerous opportunities 
for delay beyond the time when the order 
could have practical effect. 

I hope that the foregoing statement pro- 
vides the information requested by you. 
If I can be of further assistance, do not 
hesitate to call upon me, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General, 


Exchange Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp, 2 articles 

by 2 exchange teachers, 1 from the 

United States, teaching in England; and 

1 from Scotland, teaching in the United 

States. 

These accounts will be of interest to 
the Members of the Senate, and should 
assist them in judging the value of the 
exchange program. I hope Senators will 
read the two articles. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH AND Untrep STATES TEACHERS FIND 
JoB SWAPPING Is AN EpucaTion—INstTRuct- 
ons CREDIT Each SYSTEM WirH GOOD AND 
Bap FEATURES—DISCIPLINE, No MATTER 
WHERE, Is A LETDOWN 
(Last summer 100 American teachers ex- 

changed school positions with 100 British 
teachers for the 1956-57 school year. The 
teacher trades, started in 1946, are a part of 
the international educational exchange pro- 
gram of the State Department. The two 
stories that follow tell of the experlences and 
opinions of 4 exchange teachers—2 American 
and 2 British.) 


(By Thomas P. Ronan) 


Lonpon, June 24.—Teaching for a year in 
London has proved a gratifying experience for 
two United States teachers who came here 
under the Fulbright exchange program. 

Miss Isabel W. Hunt switched from 
Seattle elementary school to one of the same 
type here, and Pardon E. Tillinghast made the 
change from Middlebury College in Vermont 
to a public (private in the United States) 
secondary school heré. Both have enjoyed 
teaching and living in London. 

The major difference they find in the Brit- 
ish educational system is the separation of 
children at an early age according to their 
ability and the emphasis on speeding the 
progress of the brighter ones. Both teachers 
have reservations about the value of this 
system, but they feel United States schools 
could do more to help the brighter students. 

Both had assumed that British children 
Were better behaved than their American 
counterparts; have been surprised to 
find that this is not the case. 

PERSPECTIVE ENJOYED 


Miss Hunt, who taught in Montana before 
she began teaching in Seattle in 1949, says 
it has been wonderful to be able “to sit back 
and evlauate from afar” the United States 
system of education. And she finds that she 
has a greater appreciation of that system 
than ever before. 

At Dollis Junior School in the Mill Hill 
section of London, she has been teaching a 
class of 9- and 10-year-old boys and girls, 
the same ages she had at Seattle’s Greenwood 
School. Both are public schools in the United 
States sense. 

The pupils at the Dollis Junior School are 
graded according to their ability from A 
down to D. 

“I much prefer our own system, where 
there isn’t this kind of segregation,” Miss 
Hunt says after nearly a year of teaching a 
class from the C and D streams. 

“I feel the youngsters I have really have 
possibilities. And I believe they would haye 
a much better chance of developing and of 
getting an education if they were in school 
in America.” 

DIFFERENT APPROACHES CITED 


Miss Hunt agrees with the observation of 
another exchange teacher that 
Great Britain caters to her top 25 percent in 
education and doesn't do enough for the 75 
percent. She says the United States does 
not do enough for the top 25 percent. 

She feels that American elementary school 
children get a much broader education. 
They have more science and geography she 
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says. While the English push their children 
taster in English and mathematics, they do 
not spend as much time teaching them to 
understand what they are doing, she believes. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s students, all boys at the 
City of London school, range in age from 12 
to 17. He teaches history, English and 
French. 

From the age of 12 or 13, the boys are 
divided into streams graded from A to E. 
The boys in the top streams get much sub- 
jects and move faster. 

Those in the lower categories seem re- 
bellious and bored and nearly all drop out at 
15 or 16, he says. 

AUTHORITARIAN TREND NOTED 

He says that one of the ablest masters 
has not used a cane in 15 years. But he be- 
lleves the British system is more author- 
itarian and puts less emphasis on guidance 
than the American. 

Mr, Tillinghast said he had resorted to the 
cane, a common practice here, with the ut- 
most reluctance after he had concluded it 
was expected of him. 


(By Leonard Buder) 

Miss Alexina Skinner, of Dunfermline, 
Scotland, had been teaching in an American 
school 1 month last October when a fourth- 
grader came to class with a portable radio 
and turned on the World Series broadcast. 

When Miss Skinner told the boy to turn 
off the radio and stick to his studies, the 
pupil threatened, “If you don't let me listen 
to the game, I'll jump off the roof, and it 
will be your fault.” 

Miss Skinner may have been taken aback 
by this academic insurrection—incidents 
like this never happened at home—but she 
did not bat an eye. Her answer was; 

“Happy landing.” 

Needless to say, the youngster did not 
jump, and no other pupil in the class dared 
to question the new teacher’s authority, 


OCEAN OF DIFFERENCES 


But while discipline. posed no problem to 
the Scottish schoolmarm, Miss Skinner and 
other British exchange teachers here have 
found an ocean of differences between teach- 
ing in the British Isles and teaching in the 
United States. 

Anthony H. Hindley, a 30-year-old art 
teacher from Barnsley, Yorkshire, has spent 
the last year at the Pelham Memorial High 
School in Pelham, N. Y. He feels it is much 
harder to be a teacher in this country. 

“There is much too much organization 
here,” he said. 

Mr. Hindley also has had no problem with 
pupil discipline here. That was because he 
has kept a tight rein on his students, he 


PUPIL ABILITY PROBLEM 


The English system of separating students 
according to their scholastic ability is a good 
one, he maintained. He teaches in the Race 
Common County Secondary Modern Boys 
School, which caters to boys of modified 
abilities. 

“Here you have students of mixed ability,” 
he said, “and consequently not all students 
benefit accordingly. Thig program is very 
good for the average students, but it Is not 
good enough for those who are either above 
or below average.” 

Mr. Hindley made it clear that he liked 
the American students he had met. How- 
ever, he said, they required some under- 
standing. 

American boys and girls act more mature 
and sophisticated, he said, and you tend to 
expect more of them. 

In Scotland, Miss Skinner, who has been 
teaching 30 years, served as headmistress and 
teacher of the 1-room Dunduff School. 
For the past year she has been teaching at 
oe School 77, Ist Avenue and 85th 

treet, 
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WORLD VIEW LACKING 


American education, Miss Skinner sald, 
does not place enough importance on physi- 
cal training. The pupils, she said, do not 
read as fluently as do the Scottish children 
she knows, and they do not seem to take as 
much interest in geography and history. 

But—she added that her American pupils 
seemed very eager to learn and exhibited a 
real interest in their studies. 

Both Miss Skinner and Mr. Hindley said 
they were very much impressed with what 
they had seen of this country. When school 
is over, they will tour the Nation before re- 


_ turning home. 


“The United States is fantastic,” Mr. Hin- 
dley said, “The people here do not realize 
how wonderful their country is and do not 
appreciate it as fully as they should. They 
have everything.” 


Dishes Issue Is Won by the Senate Ladies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the facile pen with which Col- 
umnist George Dixon depicts the Wash- 
ington Scene, is very familiar to Mem- 
bers of the Congress. Mr. Dixon’s col- 
umn in a recent issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald appealed to me 
as a delightful handling of a delicate 
area in congressional relationships, 

I commend for reading by Members 
of the Senate the feature, Dishes Issue 
Is Won by the Senate Ladies,” particu- 
larly because it relates to our distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Disues Issur Is Won BY THE SENATE LADIES 
(By George Dixon) 


The Senate Ladies is an exclusive organi- 
zation restricted, oddly enough, to Senate 
ladies, The wife of the Vice President is 
always the presiding officer. The members 
meet every Tuesday morning, at which time 
they discuss the issues of the day, roll 
bandages for the Red Cross, discuss the issues 
of the day, have lunch, discuss the issues of 
the day, cart their soiled dishes to another 
room where they wash them while discussing 
the issues of the day, and adjourn, still 
talking. 

At present, the ladies have a small club 
room in the old Senate Office Building, 
without facilities for washing either them- 
selves or dishes. At the last meeting they 
yoted unanimously to condemn this situa- 
tion as deplorable, if not downright un- 
American. At the same time they voted to 
demand new, and dishwashable, quarters in 
the new $22 million Senate Office Building, 
now under construction. 

Mrs. Pat Nixon, her slim shoulders sagging 
from having carted loads of gravy-smeared 
dishes down a highly trafficked corridor, 
gaveled the gathering to order and declared 
it was high time the Senate Ladies rebelled 
against anachronistic conditions that would 
not have been tolerated by the original 
Colonial Dames. 


* 
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“What we must do,” stated the Second 
Lady, “is appoint one of our number as a 
lobbyist to influence legislation. She must 
call upon the chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee and subject him to an 
unrelenting pressure campaign.” 

Thereupon Mrs, Nixon named the lobbyist 
who left her dishes dirty and took off for the 
Office of Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New Mex- 
ico, She informed the latter's secretary, Miss 
Frances Ortiz, that she would brook no run- 
around. 

After a delay which left her fuming, the 
emissary was finally admitted to the pres- 
ence of the Public Works chairman. She 
stated her mission. 

“You are engaged in lobbying, within the 
meaning of the act,” interrupted Senator 
Cuavrz. “Have you complied with the law, 
duly made and provided for, and registered 
as a lobbyist with the Secretary of the 
Senate?“ 

“Please talk English,” snapped the emis- 

sary, 
Oh,“ said Senator Cnavez, “you speak 
English? Then you must be the representa- 
tive of a foreign power. Have you registered 
with the State Department?" 

The lobbyist for the Senate ladies informed 
Senator Cuavez that he would accede to her 
demands if he knew what was good for him. 
The solon quailed. With shaking hands, he 
pulled the telephone to him and called the 
Architect of the Capitol, J. George Stewart. 

“There's a lobbyist for the Senate ladies 
here in my office,” quavered the lawmaker. 
“She demands a new clubroom in the new 
Senate Office Bullding, with facilities for 
washing dishes. If you don't put it in, I'm 
in a heck of a fix.” 

The Capitol Architect promised to insert 
the new clubroom in the plans. With an ex- 
pansive air, Senator C]] turned to the 
envoy and said, Well, T fixed it up for you, 
sweetheart.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Dennis 
Chavez. 


Hells Canyon Power Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the pen of one of our country's 
most distinguished commentators on na- 
tional affairs comes the inside story of 
the present administration’s mishan- 
5 of the Hells Canyon power proj- 
ect. 

The article by Mr, Thomas L. Stokes 
which appeared in the June 28 edition 
of the American-Statesman in my home 
town of Austin, Tex., is to be commended 
for its frank and fearless revelation of 
pertinent data regarding the adminis- 
tration's attempt to substitute a secret 
deal for a sound, publicly executed and 
democratically beneficial public program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. It is fitting that we ourselves 
examine the similarity, as suggested by 
Mr. Stokes, between the Hells Canyon 
program and the now more infamous 
Dixon-Yates controversy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Hreus Canyon Is LIKE ANOTHER DIXON- 
YATES? 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASRINGTON.—If you know what's been 
going on behind the sleek, shiny front of 
Eisenhower administration peace, prosper- 
ity, and social welfare, there 1s ironic justice 
in the administration’s defeat by the Senate 
on the Hells Canyon Dam issue. 

For this exposes to public view the bebind- 
the-scene machinations by the administra- 
tion to hand over valuable natural resources 
to politically powerful utility interests. The 
attempt in this case is to turn over this last 
biggest undeveloped waterpower site on the 
continent to a private corporation, the Idaho 
Power Co., of Augusta, Maine. 

The other case was, of course, the noto- 
rious Dixon-Yates scheme, designed to de- 
stroy the great TVA in the Southeast. 

The pattern is similar in two ways. For 
one thing, the administration was severely 
rebuked in both attempted raids on the pub- 
lic domain. In Dixon-Yates, it confessed its 
own guilt by canceling the contract. Now, 
in Hells Canyon, the Senate, in a clear 
affirmation of majority public opinion in the 
Pacific Northwest, has voted to authorize 
the Federal Government to build one high 
dam at Hells Canyon in the Snake River 
along the Idaho-Oregon border. 

That would be in keeping with the Army 
engineers’ plan for integrated development 
of the great Columbia River system, in con- 
trast with the three small dams proposed by 
the Idaho Power Co., which already has 
started work under license by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

For another similarity, there are the snide, 
sneaky, backstairs methods that have been 
revealed in congressional investigations. 

It seems timely to take a look at the be- 
hind-the-scenes maneuvers, all of which are 
documented. 

Dixon-Yates first. That starts with the 
Detroit banker, Joseph W. Dodge, Director 
of the Budget early in the first Eisenhower 
administration. He wanted a complete 
change of Government water resource policy 
so that TVA, and eventually other giant pub- 
lic multipurpose projects, would be turned 
over to private utility combines. That, how- 
ever, was no more his business than it is 
the business of your Uncle Dudley. 

One day he was talking to a friend, 
George D. Woods, chairman of the First 
Boston Corp., about his plan. Woods had 
just the man to draft his plan, one of First 
Boston’s own men by name of Adolphe 
Wenzell, 

So Wenzell came to Washington, drew up 
an overall plan and then another ss the 
first step in taking care of TVA. That was 
the scheme to contract with a couple of 
big utility magnates with southern hold- 
ings doing business at 2 Rector Street, New 
York City, Edgar H. Dixon and Eugene A, 
Yates. They would build a plant of their 
own in West Memphis, Ark., and produce 
power that would be sold to TVA. This 
would have been an entering wedge, sup- 
posedly to compensate for power TVA would 
furnish to the Atomic Energy Commission 
at Paducah, Ky. When you devise such a 
devious scheme, you can be sure there's 
something fishy. 

There was. But did the public know any- 
thing about it? No, not for several months. 
Then Senator Lister HLL, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, a sponsor of TVA, exposed in a Sen- 
ate speech how Wenzell was involved. An 
investigation conducted by Senator Estes 
Krrauvrn, Democrat of Tennessee, showed 
that Wenzell was a consultant of the Budget 
Bureau and, at the same time, working for 
First Boston Corp., which was doing the 
financing for the Dixon-Yates scheme. 

That is known as conflict of interest. It 
is against the law. 
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You never saw so much scurrying around 
in the administration, and wringing of hands 
in righteous indignation. It ended up by 
the Government canceling the contract it 
had originated, z 

Now for Hells Canyon. The opening scene 
îs in the office of Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay, himself from Oregon in the 
Pacific Northwest, The time: early in the 
Eisenhower administration. On his desk be- 
fore him is a paper he has prepared to back 
up & memorandum that his predecessor in 
the Truman administration, Secretary Os- 
car Chapman, had submitted to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The memorandum recommended one high 
Federal dam at Hells Canyon as the way 
to develop the full potential there, as found 
by the Army engineers, 

Sherman Adams, the President's alter ego 
calls. He instructed McKay to withdraw the 
Chapman memorandum, gi notice that 
the new administration supported the Idaho 
Power Co. proposal. 

McKay put down the phone, reached for 
his paper, tore it into little pieces and 
threw it into the waste paper basket. The 
FPC eventually approved the Idaho Power 
plan, though its examiner held that one 
high dam, such as the Army engineers rec- 
ommended, was the best way to utilize all 
the potential, Stepping out of his prov- 
ince, he said he did not think Congress 
would approve that, and so recommended 
the Idaho Power plan. He is likely to be 
proved wrong about Congress. 


Foreign Students in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 


‘unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une concerning foreign students who are 
studying in the United States, and show- 
ing the enormous increase in the need 
for governmental aid and private aid, in 
order to forward that most vital activity 
in American foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN STUDENTS AND ForrIGn Polier 


Probably one of the best methods of win- | 
ning converts to the free world’s way of life 
is through education in the nations of the 
western democracies themselves. Students 
from colonies, from economically backward 
countries, from areas which are not able to 
offer the opportunities of higher education 
in more than a few fields, are able to see for 
themselves the advantages of the democratic 
way of life over that of the Soviet dictator- 
ship. One outstanding example is Prime 
Minister Nkrumah, of the new state of 
Ghana, who studied for 10 years in the 
United States. There is every indication 
that his leadership of the latest addition to 
the United Nations will be national, but not 
neutral, alined with the West. 

The Institute of International Education 
has just reported that a record 40,666 for- 
eign students attended United States col- 
leges and universities during the past aca- 
demic year. These are the men and women 
who will return to their native countries to 
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become leaders in the fields of medicine, 


Represen 

able to spread the story of democracy and 
of the free world among their fellow coun- 
trymen. And the technical knowledges 
which they have acquired will help advance 
the progress which some of the more back- 
ward countries are making in the areas of 
industry, public health, agriculture, and 
education. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 45 
percent, or nearly half the total studying 
here last year, were privately financed, while 
only 11 percent were aided by either the 
United States or foreign governments in co- 
operation with organizations such as founda- 
tions, colleges, and universities. An addi- 
tional 28 percent were financed entirely by 
these organizations. In view of the impor- 
tance to the United States of training 
these students here, of offering a greater 
opportunity to gifted youngsters whose par- 
ents cannot afford tion to the 
United States in addition to tuition and 
living expenses for 4 or more years, it 
would be most gratifying if the percentage 
of those financed by governments and or- 
ganizations could be increased. Corporations 
which do a large business might find 
it to their advantage to offer scholarships in 
some of the smaller, poorer countries. Our 
Government would certainly find it worth 
while in the long run to have American- 
trained technicians in such countries, to 
say nothing of the added good will. A pro- 
gram of increasing the number of foreign 
students in this way, by broadening the base 
to include more of the gifted rather than 
the financially independent, should be en- 
couraged. 


Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following remarks 
made by His Excellency Felixberto Ser- 
rano, delegate to the United Nations 
from the Philippines, at a reception 
honoring Max Abelman on his 70th 
birthday held at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Mortimer J. Lasky, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., together with a letter which Mr. 
Abelman received under date of May 27, 
1957, from the President of the Philip- 
pines, Hon. Carlos P. Garcia. The trib- 
utes paid to Mr. Abelman on his birth- 
day are further evidence of the friend- 
ship existing between the people of the 
United States and the people of the Phil- 
ippines: e 

Mr. FELIXBERTO Serrano. Mr. Abelman, 
Dr. and Mrs. Lasky and my good Amer- 
ican friends and countrymen. I made a spe- 
cial effort to come here this afternoon be- 
cause I want to show the Laskys my appre- 
ciation for their kindness. I met Max for 
the first time in America 2 years ago when 
he was given a citation, I believe, by the 
University of Manila in my country for his 
humanitarian activities. And since then I 
had developed with him a tie, and which I 
can say now had matured to real friendship. 

It's pretty hard to say that one is your 
friend with great sincerity, because someone 
has said that “friendship is a divinity far 
more divine than all divinities." And so 
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when you speak of a man as your friend, 
you must necessarily feel that it—all that it 

lies: , the beautiful and the 
sublime that it implies. I can‘say deep from 
my heart that Max is my friend and a 
real friend of my people. 

I can tell you now that I believe Erlinda 
feels far more at home here than Iam. I 
really don't know what is happening now 
with diplomats. We are supposed to be 
masters of the amenities of social life but 
in fact we are not. I feel even perhaps 
more at home with my fellow diplomats than 
in the average American home. Indeed if 
I have wanted to be here, it is here in this 
little home of America, of the average Amer- 
ican, when I will know the true American, 
and the true America. 

But we—we diplomats are a peculiar sort 
of people, very peculiar sort of people. Some 
say that diplomacy is the art of the possible, 
and that perhaps is in a sense true because 
even on what is possible we are finding great 
difficulties in solution which an average man 
perhaps might find easy. And so, that is 
rather the peculiar thing about diplomacy 
and diplomats. Even in a little gathering 
like this, we feel a little awkward, And that’s 
why I admire my very good friend and 
country—countryman Erlinda for feeling 
perfectly at home here with the Laskys. I 
hope I could have a piece of her character 
and her ways. That certainly would make 
ree fee] better whenever I go to places like 
this. 

I will tell you this now, my friends, that 
in speaking now she remarks about Max. 
I'm speaking as a Filipino, to the Americans; 
Max has spoken about friendship between 
the Philippines and your country. The re- 
lation that we sustain with you is a very 
peculiar one indeed. You had discharged 
the responsibilities of a stewardship over 
my country for 50 years, and indeed I do not 
know of any relation between the Governor 
and the governed which can be considered 
remarkable in the history of the human 
race as the one which the American Govern- 
ment and the American people are in my 
country. So we cannot believe this relation 
is former. It is a relation that I hope will 
endure with the years, 

And I can assure you that with this little 
gathering that we have; a few Filipinos and 
a few Americans here and there, how and 
then, you can be sure that this will add 
lustre and greator sublimity to the relation 
that we sustain with the great American 
people. We have stood by you in the dark 
years that have passed. May God helping, 
we will stand by you in the dark years that 
are yet to come. I speak on behalf of my 
people when I say these few words. The 
Filipino people without question, without 
treaty, without any kind of this alliance that 
we are forging here and there, will stand by 
you any time, anywhere, when the hour of 
need comes. And I speak in my official ca- 
pacity as the representative of my people 
and my government. Of that thought you 
can be sure, whatever little differences we 
might have now and then. 

Of course we have to differ once in a while. 
We are human beings. We have our own 
distinct ways; but important things, identity 
of purpose, identity of ideals, identity of 
fundamental ways, and when the danger 
comes, if we can count on each other, that 
really is the mighty thing between your peo- 
ple and mine. 

In the United Nations it has been my great 
privilege to work with Mr. Lodge and with 
the American delegation. There is not a 
single political issue that had assailed man- 
kind where we had not together sought com- 
mon counsel. There is not a single thing 
that he had thought of and his government 
had thought of on this issue where he had 
not sought consultation with me, and I did 
exactly the same thing. And that is the 
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reason why your delegation and mine had 
worked very harmoniously in the last session. 
We hope that will continue. 

May I expect the Laskys and my new 
American friends with us today to be per- 
haps in the Philippines some day. We will 
give you a piece also of our own Filipino hos- 
pitality, if not to equal, at least to approxi- 
mate the hospitality of the Laskys and the 
average American wherever I go during my 
3 years of stay in this great country. Thank 
you so much, and may I extend my best 
wishes to Max. 

Mr. ABELMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Serrano. Let me tell you that your 
future years will certainly be as sweet as the 
past years you have lived. I know that we 
grow young, we never grow old. And Max, 
I think, is the one that always grows young. 
I feel much older really than he is. 

MALACANANG, 
Manila, May 27, 1957. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
United States of America. 

My Dear Mr. ABELMAN: I have just learned 
that you are one of the friends of the late 
President Ramon Magsaysay and that during 
his tenure, you kept an abiding interest in 
his administration by corresponding with 


him. 

President Magsaysay, as is the general con- 
sensus, was truly a respected leader of in- 
ternational stature. He was not only the 
best friend of democracy in Asia but he 
did everything in his lifetime to fight its 
foremost enemy, communism, on every 
front. In his passing, the free world has 
indeed lost a formidable ally. ` 

It is my sincere hope that you will con- 
tinue to be generous with your abiding in- 
terest in this country. On my part, I see 
no plausible reason why I should depart 
from the policies of my illustrious predeces- 
sor insofar as the cordial relations of my 
country with the free world are concerned. 
Those relations being based on mutual re- 
spect and understanding and a kinship of 
lofty ideals, there is certainly nothing more 
to be desired. 

With assurances of my highest esteem, I 
am, 

Very sincerely, 
CARLOS P. GARCIA. 


Fast Writeoffs Not Real Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, so 
many people have criticized the policy 
of the Defense Mobilization Administra- 
tion forgiving taxes that a large part of 
the public seems to think that this privi- 
lege constitutes a real tax loss. 

Actually, it is simply tax deferment 
and is well explained in the editoial 
of the June 24 issue of the Ledger Ga- 
zette, of Lancaster, Calif.: 

FICHT CONTINUES FOR PUBLIC POWER 

The fight of Senator Morse to get public 
power for the Pacific Northwest so that the 
rest of the country can continue to sub- 
sidize that area on an even grander scale, 
goes on unabated. 

The Senate has passed a bill authorizing 
a big dam at Hells Canyon, and the House 
will soon act on it. 
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There is indication that votes have been 
traded. Senators wanting to get a civil- 
Tights bill passed seem to have supported 
the Hells Canyon Dam bill in return for 
support for the civil-rights bill, soon to 
be considered by the Senate. 

To the man in the street this is a very 
confusing situation. The Idaho Power Co. 
is now engaged in building three dams on 
the Snake River in Idaho. 

Yet the public power forces under the 
vocal leadership of Senator Morsz have got- 
ten a bill through the Senate to build a high 
dam that would, if bulit, fiood the sites on 
Which the Idaho Power Co. is now building. 

It makes good sense; doesn't it? 

The Pacific Northwest, through Senator 
Morse, is actively soliciting subsidies from 
the rest of the States through the guise of 
public power. 

Power can be sold cheaply to industry, 
particularly the aluminum industry, if the 
Government will build the dams and the 
Plants. Power is not cheap power if pro- 
duced by the Government; it costs as much 
as the so-called private power. Wages are 
the same, materials cost the same, construc- 
tion costs are the same. But financing costs 
are not the same. And it isn’t hard to get 
a businessman to tell you lf he had no 
taxes to pay and could get his money with- 
out paying interest he too could sell power 
more cheaply. 

Now Senator Morse knows that even the 
aluminum industries are a little disillu- 
sioned about being way out West with their 
Markets way back East. At least one has 
taken an eastern site in preference to the 
cheap power available from Government 
Plants in the West. 

Part of the argument against the Idaho 
Power Co.’s development has been that a 
rapid depreciation ahowance granted by the 
Government would cost the taxpayers $85 
million, 

A rapid depreciation allowance does allow 
a business to pay less taxes as long as the 
allowance lasts, but when it runs out, then 
the taxes are much higher. And in the 
Overall the same amount of taxes will be 
paid the Government for you cannot de- 
Preciate a thing beyond its value. 

Nor was any mention made of the fact 
that if the Government persists building 
the high dam that Idaho Power Co. will be 
able to recover its losses for the construction 
how in progress. 

Nor was any mention made of the fact 
that if the Government builds a high dam 
no taxes will ever be paid, which will be a 
loss much greater than the alleged $85 
Million. 

And if the Government dam is built no 
Mention was made that it will be through 
the generosity of the taxpayers of States like 
California that the people of the Pacific 
Northwest will be able to sell power cheaply 
because of the subsidy granted them. 

Public power proponents always talk about 
the good of the people. But they never 
think it. They see it as a way of winning 
votes with other people’s money. They see 
it as a means of getting control of vast areas 
because they can control the production and 
Bale of power, and through that the use to 
which it will be put. 

Public power should be called Government 
controlled power, or politically controlled 
power, for that is what it is. 

We have too much Government control 
how, we elected Eisenhower to get us less, not 
more. We elected our Congress to get us 
less not more. 

We urge that the House refuse to pass the 
Senate bill for a Government dam at Helis 
Canyon. 

We urge that the President veto the bill if 
the Congress passes it. 

The decision to build the dams with pri- 
Vate capital should be allowed to stand. 
ri) all, the dams are under construction 

W. 
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Discussion on Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the Hells Canyon project has 
been before the Congress since 1950. It 
was defeated in the Senate last year by 
a vote of 51 to 41. It passed the Senate 
on June 21, 1957 by 45 to 38. The bill 
has been heard several times before the 
subcommittee in the House. In the 82d 
Congress, controlled by the Democrats, 
there was almost unanimous vote in the 
committee to indefinitely postpone the 
bill. During the 83d Congress, when I 
was chairman of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, there was no request 
for a hearing. In the 84th Congress 
there were rather lengthy hearings. The 
printed record shows 523 pages. The 
subcommittee finished hearings in the 
85th Congress on July 2 and voted, 15 
to 12, to strike the enacting clause. I 
believe the full committee will sustain 
this action. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The Federal Power Commission, which 
is an arm of the Congress, held hearings 
of more than 1 year’s duration, covering 
some 20,000 pages of testimony, on the 
question of a high Hells Canyon Dam. 
There has been much complaint about 
the FPC and its action. The committee 
should remember that the FPC—Federal 
Power Commission—is a body created by 
the Congress. The five members are ap- 
pointed by the President on a bipartisan 
basis and they must be approvde by the 
Senate. 

There has been much spleen vented 
against Mr. Kuykendall, a member of the 
Commission. Some people blame him 
for everything that has happened. I 
would remind my colleagues that he is 
but one member of this bipartisan board 
that made the unanimous decision on 
Hells Canyon. 

Mr. Speaker, the FPC engineering staff 
made a 44,000 man-hour study of the 
entire Hells Canyon problem. ‘The find- 
ings were presented to the Commission 
by the engineers with numerous sup- 
porting exhibits. It seems to me there 
is no agency in Government which is in 
a better position to give a fair and im- 
partial judgment, on all the questions 


raised, than the FPC. The five members 


are a bipartisan group. They have no 
ax to grind, Their only job is to con- 
sider, under the Federal Power Act, 
which is the best plan for development. 
No committee of Congress would have 
the time or patience to hold such ex- 
haustive hearings. It should be remem- 
bered that after the board made its rul- 
ing that the Idaho Power Co. should 
have a license to build three dams on the 
Snake River, those who opposed the li- 
cense appealed to the Supreme Court to 
overrule that decision. The courts, after 
reviewing all of the evidence and facts 
surrounding the case, ruled against those 
who favor a high dam. The courts up- 
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held the right of the Federal Power Com- 
mission to issue these licenses. 

The FPC found the three dams li- 
censed by the Commission to the Idaho 
Power Co. will produce 767,000 depend- 
able kilowatts. This figure compares to 
785,000 kilowatts for the proposed Gov- 
ernment dam, The Commission said, 
“the ratio of power benefits to power 
costs of the 3-dam plan is greater than 
that of the 1-dam plan.” 

The Idaho Power Co. has gone forward 
under its license with the construction 
of the Brownlee and Oxbow Dams and 
will be producing power late in 1958. 
They have spent or contracted to spend 
up to this date about $50 million. Can- 
cel their permits and the Government 
would be liable and this would be added 
to the cost of the high dam. 

The Idaho Power Co. will do certain 
things under the Hells Canyon scheme 
at no expense to the United States. 
They will not be reimbursed or will there 
be an actual Federal tax loss. There are 
funds for fish protection facilities. 
There will be a million acre-feet of flood 
control at no cost to the Government. 
The Idaho Power Co. has gone ahead in 
good faith and spent nearly $50 million. 
The people of the area are desperately in 
need of power. They will be paying 
taxes to the Federal Government over 
a 50-year period of about $283,126,300. 
The States of Idaho and Oregon over the 
same time will receive $200 million in 
taxes. 

SIZE OF DAMS 

If the Congress authorizes the high 
Federal dam, certainly the Idaho Power 
Co. would be in the Court of Claims for 
damages. i 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of Con- 
gress has received mail stating that the 
Idaho Power Co. would be building three 
runt or pygmy dams that would not 
serve the purpose and use wisely the 
water of the Snake River. $ 

Well, let us look at these so-called 
runt dams. The Brownlee that is now 
nearly half completed is 395 feet high. 
That is 107 feet higher than the Capitol 
dome. The Oxbow which will be con- 
structed next will be 205 feet high. 
That is twice as high as the Bonneville 
Dam. Hells Canyon, which is to be 
built on about the same site as the pro- 
posed Federal Hells Canyon, will be 320 
feet high and that is about twice the 
height of Niagara Falls. In fact, Mr. 
Speaker, the so-called hydroelectric 
heads of the high dam and the three 
proposed dams, according to the engi- 
neers is 602 feet. They are exactly the 
same. 

The three dams will produce about 
the same amount of power as that pro- 
duced by the one federally constructed 
dam. These are electric power projects. 
There is little or no irrigation or flood 
control water in either the high dam or 
the three-dam proposal. 

TAX WRITEOFFS 


There have been some harsh words said 
about the so-called tax-write off pro- 
visions given to the Idaho Power Co. 
Personnally I have always been opposed 
to these so-called “tax writeoffs.“ How- 
ever, there have been more than 21,000 
such certificates issued in the last 10 
years; 927 of the certificates were in the 
power field. Every State has had tax 
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writeoffs except one. There is nothing 
illegal, dishonest, or immoral about the 
procedure. Indeed, if I were a stock- 
holder in the Idaho Power Co. and the 
president and the board failed to take 
advantage of the tax writeoffs, I would 
want to get a new set of officers. This 
tax writeoff has been blown up all out 
of proportion. Quite a number of these 
tax writeoffs were in the States of 
Oregon and Washington, I did not hear 
either the junior or senior Members of 
the other body from Oregon complain 
about the writeoffs in their own States, 
It seems to be wrong only when it comes 
to the State of Idaho. There certificates 
were granted as a matter of public policy. 
The policy was established by the Con- 
gress itself. If the law is wrong it should 
be corrected. The Congress is respon- 
sible for that correction. 

y THE STORY OF LICENSES 


There has been nothing sudden about 
the granting of this license to the Idaho 
Power Co. The first plans were made in 
1946, They applied for permits in 1947, 
That was 10 years ago. All of this was 
done up and above board. They made 
formal] application for a license, the first 
in 1950 and again in 1953. Then, after 
the longest hearings in history a bi- 
partisan board issued the license. The 
Commission said this when they issued 
the license: 

Most of what we have already sald in- 
dicates that the applicant's three-dam pro- 
posal is best adapted to a comprehensive plan 
of development as required by section 10 (a) 
of the Federal Power Act, 


That was the Commission’s findings, 
It was in the public interest, 
$ COURT DECISIONS 

The opponents went to the United 
- States Court of Appeals twice and were 
rejected. They carried their appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on two occasions. Each time the courts, 
after reviewing all of the evidence, held 
that the licenses issued to the Idaho Pow- 
er Co. were valid. The company under 
these court decisions have proceeded 
and will have the Brownlee Dam com- 
pleted and producing power in 1958. 
The Oxbow Dam will be completed in 
1960 and, under their license provisions, 
Hells Canyon should be completed in 


1962. 
X COST OF DAMS 

It has been estimated that the cost of 
one high Federal dam would be about 
$356 million. When the smaller dams 
and power lines that must be built down- 
stream to firm up the power are built, 
the total cost would be $700 to $800 
million. Four of the downstream dams 
have not been authorized. The cost of 
the three dams by the Idaho Power Co. 
is about $133 million. They will pro- 
duce about the same amount of power. 

My colleagues should understand that 
the Pacific Northwest, in the last 20 
years, has received about one-fifth of 
all moneys appropriated for reclama- 
tion. I cannot believe that now we 
should make available another $100 mil- 
lion each year for 7 or 8 years to com- 
plete this high Federal dam particularly 
so when there is a private enterprise 
group now constructing the needed pow- 
er facilities. 
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PRIVATE VERSUS FEDERAL POWER 

Some people seem to have the idea 
that all electric power should be gen- 
erated by the Government, That is a 
mistaken idea. Public power should be 

„generated by the Government in areas 
where private capital is not available. 
There is no reason for the Government 
to develop power projects unless those 
projects are too big for the people to 
handle. 

Now let me state my policy so there 
will be no misunderstanding. Iam from 
Nebraska, the only completely public 
power State in the country. I believe in 
public power where public power is nec- 
essary. 

I know there are many sincere people 
in the United States who feel that the 
Federal Government should develop all 
of the power sites now existing on the 
rivers. They have a feeling that these 
power sites and the water belong to the 
people; that the Government ought to 
build power units and then let private 
power companies come and get the power. 
There are other sincere people who feel 
the Government should go so far as to 
build transmission lines for the power. 
I respect their views. I would point out, 
however, that if the Federal Government 
should do this for power, why not for 
steel, build the locomotives, control the 
food, and all other private enterprise 
systems now existing in the United 
States. This would be socialism in full 
swing. 

In my opinion there is room enough in 
this country for both private and public 
power systems. Our America became 
great because free men and women were 
able to go ahead and do the things they 
want to do with a minimum amount of 
Government interference. In my hum- 
ble opinion, our America cannot remain 
great and strong by expecting the Gov- 
ernment to do so many things for peo- 
ple that they could do for themselves, 

I did support the great power network 
on the Missouri and Colorado Rivers be- 
cause private enterprise was not able to 
develop these water sites. That is not 
true of the Snake River. The Hells Can- 
yon is far different than the Colorado 
or Missouri Rivers. I would say that if 
private capital were not available, then 
the Government should step in. 

Again I say I believe in free enterprise, 
one of the foundations of our American 
way of life. I believe that people should 
do things for themselves when it can be 
done. I believe the Government should 
aid the people in projects which the peo- 
ple cannot handle alone. 

In Nebraska it would have been impos- 
sible to construct the farflung network 
of powerlines without Federal aid. We 
have a great power system. The REA's 
have extended lines throughout the rural 
areas so that practically every farmer 
who wants power can have it, This was 
done through Federal funds which are 
now being repaid to the Government over 
a period of years. 

However, private capital is available in 
the Hells Canyon case, In fact, private 
capital is now being used in the construc- 
tion of the first of threedams, There is, 
then no concrete reason for the Govern- 
ment to step in and furnish Federal 
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funds in competition with free enter- 


prise. - 

I believe in projects which are an in- 
vestment in the future of America. I 
have endorsed and voted for many pub- 
lic-power projects, irrigation projects, 
fiood-control projects, and others where 
help from the Government is needed. 

The high dam would take 6 to 8 years 
for completion, What will the people of 
the Northwest do for power in the in- 
terim? 

The Hells Canyon case should be re- 
solved, once and for all time. There is 
no sense in this continuing controversy 
which is wasting time and inflaming 
tempers. We have heard the argu- 
ments—pro andcon. The time has come 
for decision. 

Are we going to uphold the studied de- 
cision of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion? Do we believe in free enterprise 
or are we going to demand the right to 
socialize every segment of society? Why 
should we spend $700 million of the peo- 
ple’s money when there is private money 
to do the job? 

Mr. Speaker, the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 25 in an editorial en- 
titled “Beyond the Bonds of Reason,” 
said in part: 

The Senators—many of them milling 
around excitedly, shaking hands, slapping 
backs, and otherwise congratulating each 
other on a splendid victory they had just 
won. And what was this great achievement 
40 Democrats and 5 Republicans were 80 
proud of? They had just voted to spend a 
great deal of the taxpayer's money to do a 
job already underway at no taxpayer's ex- 
pense. Specifically, they had voted to build 
a Federal dam at Hells Canyon, thereby 
flaunting the considered opinion of the ad- 
ministration, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and indeed, of the Senate itself last 
year. In the process they would wash out 
the 3 dam sites, 2 for which the Idaho Power 
Co. has already spent $18 million. 


A few weeks ago the country listened 
to Nikita Khrushchey, the Russian dic- 
tator, who remarked that our grandchil- 
dren would be living in a state of social- 
ism. The actions of the 40 Democrats 
and 5 Republicans in their vote on Hells 
Canyon must have given the Russian dic- 
tator a wry smile for here was socialism 
in full action. If the Government is to 
supply the electric energy for people why 
not the automobiles, steel, coal, and our 
food. That would be Rusisa and that 
would be socialism, 


COST AND SELLING PRICE OF FEDERAL POWER 


Mr. Speaker, another unfortunate fea- 
ture in the Pacific Northwest, and I have 
studied this problem for several years, is 
the fact that all Federal dams are selling 
about half of their electric energy at less 
than the cost of production. Many of 
these contracts were entered into under 
the Truman-Chapman-Strauss regime. 
They are long-term contracts with no 
right to the preference customer, 

The sale of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year 1955- 
1956 were as follows: 

Total sales, 1955, 21,828,500,000 kilo- 
watt-hours at an average per kilowatt- 
hour of 2.34 mills, 

In 1956, the total sales amounted to 
25,973,700,000 kilowatt-hours at 2.32 
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The power developed at the high dam 
will be sold at a cost to every State and 
taxpayer in the Union. It will be a form 
of subsidy. It is cheap Federal power 
Paying no taxes. The power will be sold 
at less than the cost of production. This 
4-mill power will be fed into the Bonne- 
Ville system where it is sold at an average 
rate of about 2.4 mills. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, to put a 
stop to this hydroelectric construction 
now underway, which would develop 
more than one-half million kilowatts of 
power, and add 1 million acre-feet of 
flood control storage would be disastrous 
to the Northwest. Much of this power 
will be.on the line in 1958. There is a 
Teal shortage of power. Some of the 
defense plants last year and even early 
in this year, were closed down because 
of a shortage of power. This additional 
power is desperately needed now. It 
will take from 6 to 8 years for any power 
to develop out of the Federal high Hells 
Canyon Dam. 

LACK OF ELECTRIC POWER 


What will those who favor the Fed- 
eral dam say to the farmers when they 
lack power for pumping or for running 
their farms? What will they say to the 
laboring group when the factories are 
shut down because they lack sufficient 
power? Do they want to impose a shut- 
down on this industrial and farm 
growth making a delay of 6 to 8 years 
before Federal power could possibly 
come on the line? What will they say 
about the great tax loss? These are a 
few of the problems that the proponents 
of the high dam should answer. They 
should also tell the REA's and farmers 
under the Chapman-Strauss regime 
why long term contracts were let to pri- 
vate concerns at less than the cost of 
production with no preference or with- 
drawal clause for the power when 
needed by the REA. 

Mr. Speaker, I have gone into con- 
siderable detail on the pros and cons of. 
the development of power on the Snake 
River. In the past there has been much 
emotion in trying to solve the problem. 
I hope my colleagues will look at the 
facts in cold, hard logic. When that is 
done, there is little doubt but what they 
and the country will come to the con- 
clusion that the three dams to be built 
by the Idaho Power Co. will best serve 
the interests of the Pacific Northwest. 


Recent Gulf Coast Hurricane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although the loss of life was not nearly 
so great in my State of Texas during the 
recent gulf-coast hurricane as it was in 
Our good neighbor, Louisiana, wide- 
Spread damage, nevertheless, was evi- 
dent along the Texas coast. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have a portion of a story 
describing this damage printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. This article, 
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together with shocking pictures of the 

tragic devastation, appeared in the 

Beaumont, Tex., Journal, June 27, 1957. 
It is unfortunate that we cannot pub- 

lish photographs in the Appendix, for the 

drama and storytelling capacity of the 
accompanying pictures have a telling 
force, in the devastation they portray. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEAUMONT; ORANGE, AND PorT ARTHUR SUFFER 
WIDESPREAD DAMAGES AS HURRICANE THREAT 
DIMINISHES—STORM STRIKES INLAND ON 
Coast WitH Winps Excerenrnc 100 Mrs 
Pr Hour 
Oxance.—One person was killed and two 

others seriously injured around 2:30 p. m. 


Thursday from an electrical shock at Second 


and Green Streets. Jerry Lee Bridges, 32, 
Was pronounced dead upon arrival at Orange 
Memorial Hospital. 

J. L. Downey, 30, and Virgil Smith, 32, were 
undergoing emergency treatment at the hos- 
pital. 

All three were employed by the Gulf States 
Utilities Co, At the time of the accident 
they were working on power lines felled by 
hurricane Audrey. 

(By Gladys Barrileaux) 

Beaumont, Orange and Port Arthur, lashed 
by the fury of hurricane Audrey, surveyed 
widespread property damage late Thursday as 
the storm threat diminished in southeast 
Texas. 

The season's first hurricane smashed in- 
land at the Texas-Loulsiana coast with winds 
of 100 miles per hour velocity. Lake Charles 


-reportedly clocked winds at 105 miles per 


hour. 

The storm was centered 50 miles northwest 
of Lake Charles at 1 p. m. after roaring inland 
from the Gulf of Mexico near Cameron, La., 
around 11 a. m. 

Shortly before 3 p. m., winds appeared to 
be in Beaumont and skies looked 
less threatening. The weather bureau said 
winds and squalls gradually will decrease as 
the center of the storm moves northward. 
Tides also were expected to fall and winds 
and seas will subside along the coast Thurs- 
day night. 

Beaumont, Orange and Port Arthur report- 
ed no deaths or serious injuries, but damage 
ran high. 

While Orange appeared to have suffered the 
hurricane at its worst, Beaumont's property 
damage also was widespread. 

Reports over the area indicate that much 
small damage was incurred by many homes 
and buildings, rather than any major de- 
struction, 

Howling winds uprooted trees, snapped 
power lines and smashed plate glass windows 
in Beaumont, Port Arthur, and Orange. 
Many area residents were without electrical 
power for hours and telephone service was 
disrupted. 

Civil Defense, Red Cross, police and mili- 
tary and civilian units set up emergency 
operations and provided shelter for hundreds 
of people. A detachment of 12 Texas State 
guardsmen arrived at Beaumont Thursday 
afternocn to assist local police in mopup 
work. 

No report of damage in Lake Charles was 
immediately available. Communications by 
telephone between Beaumont and other 
Louisiana cities, such as Lake Charles and 
Cameron, were disrupted by the terrific hur- 
Ticane Audrey. 

In Orange, reconnaissance teams of the 
Red Cross and National Guard began a 
etreet-by-street survey of Orange at 2:30 
p. m., Thursday to assess damage caused by 
hurricane Audrey. 

Martin Thomen, civil defense chief, sald 
tt would take about 2 hours to make a defi- 
nite estimate of the damage in Orange, but 
early indications are that ít is heavy, 
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Crews from the Salvation Army earlier 
started distributing food to those in need. 
Chaplain Douglas Nelson estimated that ap- 
proximately 1,200 Orange residents had been 
fed by 2:30 p. m. 

In the meantime, heavy rains continued 
to soak Orange although the wind strength 
began to abate. Mr. Thomen said that storm 
refugees at Stark High School, who num- 
bered nearly 1,000 persons at the height of 
the storm, had begun to return to their 
homes. 3 

The second blow of Audrey, which hit 
Orange after a 2-hour calm during the eye of 
the hurricane, 9:15 to 11:15 a. m., apparently 
caused as much damage as the initial blow. 

Wind shifts were graphically illustrated in 
many blocks by uprooted trees lying in op- 
posite directions. 

The worst-hit section of Orange was in the 
newer additions northwest of the city, espe- 
cially Westmont. Seven or more houses 
were hit by falling trees, including that of 
former Mayor Joe Runnels. 

Streets remained in flooded condition and 
many were still blocked by fallen trees at 
3 p. m. Thursday. Power was still off in 
many sections, but Gulf States Utilities Co. 
reported that emergency crews are still hard 
at work to restore service. 

In Beaumont, police estimated that more 
than 200 power lines were down. Plate glass 
windows in more than 45 downtown stores 
were shattered and police stood guard to pre- 
vent possible looting. 

All Beaumont radio stations were knocked 
of the air, 

Large trees in the city were uprooted and 
streets were lined with broken limbs and 
debris. Numerous TV antennas were bent 
or blown down and high winds stripped 
shingles off many homes. Power was out in 
many homes. 

Some 1,500 telephones were reported out. 
Some of the trouble was caused by trees fall- 
ing over cables, S. C. Falk, Beaumont man- 
ager of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
reported. Out-of-town crews were being 
called here to help restore service. . 

High tides washed out the new bridge at 
Rollover Pass on Highway 87. The bridge 
Was completed only last year to facilitate 
movement of fish between the Gulf and east 
Galveston Bay. 


Water was reported 2 feet deep over High- 
way 87 and Highway 124 along the beach. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
by Dr. Jacob I. Hartstein, dean of the 
Graduate School of Long Island Univer- 
sity, in presenting the Honorable James 
A. Farley for the degree of doctor of laws, 
honoris causa, at the annual com- 
mencement exercises held on June 7, 
1957: 

Mr. President, on behalf of the board of 
trustees, it is my privilege to present for the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws a first 
baseman of no mean ability in his time, a 
team player of vigorous loyalty, a political 
strategist who has called the signals with 
unmatched brilliance—the former Postmas- 
ter General of the United States and since 
1940 chairman of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. 
James A. Farley. 


\ 
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Born and educated In Rockland County, he 
rose from town clerk in obscure Stony Point, 
N. Y. to a position of preeminence in the 
political life of our great Nation. Succes- 
sively, he seryed as chairman of the Rockland 
County Democratic Committee, as secretary 
and later as chairman of the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee, and from 1932 to 
1940 as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

He wrote the monograph on how to greet 
friends and influence people, and his um- 
canny recall of names and faces already is 
committed to the grand legend of American 
political history, But this is a skill born of 
a genuine and pervading affection for all peo- 


ple, an integrity in human relations that 


reaches out to embrace both allies and per- 
sons otherwise. His is a gift of statesman- 
ship infectious in its warmth, inspiring in 
its honesty and yet impelling in its astute- 
ness. 


He came from humble beginnings and he 


! 


rose to become a leader of great influence in 
our times, and this is the story America de- 
lights to tell. 

I present, Mr. President, a political savan$ 
who has served our people with distinction, 
a firm advocate of the principles we cherish, 
a sturdy American whose good right arm 1s 
ever extended in friendship, 

Mr. President, Mr. Farley. 


Murray's Report to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include the text of Hon. Thomas E. Mur- 
ray’s report to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy made prior to Mr. Mur- 
Fir leaving the Atomic Energy Commis- 

on. 

The report made by Mr. Murray is a 
very important one and warrants the 
consideration of every person. His re- 
port relates to probably the most im- 
portant question which confronts the 
world at the present time, not one sec- 
tion but all sections and all peoples of 
the world. 

I also include in my extension of re- 
marks an editorial entitled “Murray 
Challenge,” which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of June 28, 1957. 

The report and editorial follow: 

Text or Murray's REPORT TO THE JOINT 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES as He LEAVES 
AEC 
I think you will understand when I say 

that I consider it my public duty not to leave 

the Atomic Energy Commission without a 

final word to your committee on our common 

concerns. 

There is, however, the prior personal duty 
of expressing my appreciation for the unfail- 
ingly courteous attention which you have 
always given me whenever I have come be- 
fore you to discuss matters of policy or of 
fact. I shall retain, with gratitude, the 
memory of our association. 

Our common concerns are far more urgent 
today than they were 7 years ago when I 
was first initiated into them. Revolutionary 
changes have swept over the world, and the 


United States has been involved in all of = 
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them. The complexity and rapidity of the 
changes have often confused our counsels. 
But two basic facts have emerged with all 
clarity. 

The first fact Is that a new international 
mandate has been inescapably thrust upon 
the American people and upon their Gov- 
ernment. In its contents it is the same man- 
date which the American people laid upon 
their Government in 1789 for fulfillment in 
the United States: “To form a more perfect 
union, to establish justice * * * to provide 
for the common defense, and to insure the 
blessings of liberty * * *.” This is the man- 
date that history has now laid on America 
for fulfillment in the world at large. 

The second fact is that the execution of 
this mandate is challenged by another great 
state, which heads a spreading empire. It 
has rocketed to a height of power that 
threatens to rival our own, It too has a 
mandate, given in its philosophy. And it has 
enlisted all the resources of its growing 
power to further its inhuman purposes and 
to defeat the purposes for which we stand, 
which are inherently the purposes of civilized 
mankind, 

At the heart of this conflict of power, there 
stand the illimitable inner energies of the 
atom. Our problem is to know how we may 
harness these gigantic energies in such a way 
that they may enforce our own international 
mandate and thwart the success of the Com- 
munist mandate, which presently clashes 
with our own, 

SEES A TWOFOLD PROBLEM 


The problem is twofold. In the military 
sphere, the problem is to avoid the risk of 
total annihilation without incurring the risk 
of gradual defeat. In the area of peaceful 
uses of the atom, the problem is to bring 
into being an international atomic-energy 
economy without disrupting the pattern of 
our own economy or accentuating condi- 
tions of disorder in the world economy. 

Each of these two major dilemmas gives 
rise to a highly complex sea of problems. 
They are of diverse but interrelated orders— 
problems of moral principle, military doc- 
trine, economic theory, technological possi- 
bilities, budgetary policy. I shall select a 
few that have been in the forefront of my 
concern. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

For several years you have heard me urge 
the need for rationality in our armament 
program. By rational nuclear armament 
I have consistently meant the creation of 
the whole spectrum of weapons capabilities 
that, under the control of sound military 
doctrine, will enable us successfully to meet 
the whole range of possible or likely Soviet 
military action, Essentially, the problem is 
to achieve in our production p and 
in our resultant nuclear stockpile the right 
balance—a balance that will give us appro- 
priate weapons strength both to support the 
rigid strategy of deterrence and also to give 
substance to a flexible doctrine of. limited 
war. 

As you well know, one of my major pre- 
occupations has been with the small end of 
the weapons spectrum. You will recall, for 
instance, that on February 23, 1956, I testi- 
fied to your committee about our urgent 
need of small weapons and recommended a 
program that would look to their production 
in the tens of thousands, 

Even a balanced stockpile will not pro- 
vide us with total security. But only a bal- 
anced stockpile will protect us against im- 
palement on one or other horn of the nu- 
clear dilemma—sudden destruction or slow 
defeat. Of the two alternatives, the latter 
presents the more likely danger. And it 
was against this danger that I have urged 
the imperative necessity of moving the small- 
Weapons program out of the development 
year into the phase of large-scale produc- 

on. 
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The validity of the argument for a na- 
tional armament policy is one thing; the 
actual installation of the policy itself is 
quite another. On the first score I am con- 
fident; the argument I have repeatedly made 
is valid in every military and moral sense. 
But on the second score I am profoundly 
concerned. There is little evidence that a 
policy of rational nuclear armament is in 
operation. On the contrary, there is con- 
siderable evidence that the structure of our 
policies is still upside down. 

Reason would require that technology and 
the budget should stand in the service both 
of sound strategic doctrine and of the weap- 
ons-production policy required to support 
this doctrine. The actual fact is that tech- 
nology and the budget are still in control of 
our weapons program, and the weapons pro- 
gram itself is still in control of military 
doctrine, 

This inversion of values is irrational. If 
continued, it may well prove fatal. The 
chief fatality, of course, will be the small- 
weapons program; for it is the more costly, 
in fissionable materials as well as in dollars, 
Our continued falling short in this area is, 
I have insisted, a major threat to our mili- 
tary security. 

The test of the matter would be to stand, 
as it were, at the end of our weapons pro- 
duction lines and count what is coming off 
them. You would see an immediate need to 
move the small-weapons program into the 
phase of large-scale production. 


THE PROBLEM OF IGNORANCE 


What are the reasons for this irrational 
situation? Undoubtedly there are many. 
But at the root of them all there lies the 
widespread ignorance of the realities of the 
nuclear age which still strangely exists on 
all the strata of American opinion, from the 
highest to the lowest. This ignorance ex- 
tends both to matters of military doctrine 
and also to matters of weapons strength. 
The results are sometimes curious, as one 
example will show. 

In February 1956, I made a calculation of 
the total megatonnage that would be in our 
stockpile as of certain dates. The informa- 
tion was submitted in a memorandum to 
high military and civilian authorities who 
had the proper clearance to receive it. The 
figures in the memorandum were not ques- 
tioned by anybody. Some weeks later I dis- 
covered that my figures were badly in error, 
by as much as 60 percent. I had assumed 
that the figures submitted to me, stating the 
annual increments in our megatonnage, were 
to be added to give a total. In fact, however, 
the figures were not incremental but cumu- 
lative; the last figures were the total. My 
own error is at least explicable. What I find 
inexplicable is the fact that no one pointed 
out my error. One would expect that by 
this time there would exist, in minds more 
expert than my own, the kind of curbstone 
knowledge that would instantly spot a mis- 
take of such magnitude. 

Moreover, the purpose of the memorandum 
was to raise the issue of whether or not our 
production policy in the field of megaton 
weapons was going beyond reason, Only 
limited megatonnage is required to support 
the policy of deterrence; furthermore, a lim- 
ited megatonnage is sufficient seriously to 
contaminate the world. It seemed to me un- 


reasonable to go beyond the limits of this 


requirement and of this sufficiency. In view 
of this purpose of the memorandum it was 
all the more extraordinary that no one was 
at pains to point out the mistake in numbers. 

Naturally, upon discovering the error, I 
immediately sent & set of corrected figures 
to the recipients of the original memo- 
randum. No comments on the correction 
were made. And I was left to ponder the 
question, does there exist any concern about 
the limits of the megatonnage required to 
deter the enemy and sufficient seriously to 
contaminate the world, © 
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Another problem in mathematics, In which 
error would be portentous in its consequen- 
ces, has more recently come up. Writing 
in the issue of Life for May 6, 1957, I under- 
took to show that an all-out nuclear war 
of survival is inherently absurd. To dem- 
onstrate its absurity, I postulated the ex- 
Plosion in ground bursts of 3,500 megatons 
of fission energy. I then calculated the 
radioactive consequences, In the belligerent 
countries, I said, the radioactive strontium 
leyel in human bones would be of the order 
of 50 times the maximum considered accept- 
able; and over all the world the strontium 
concentrations would be between 2 and 6 
times the maximum permissible for the gen- 
eral population. 

My hypothetical calculations were serl- 
ously meant; and my figures were not ar- 
rived at by haphazard guess. I presumed 
that my hypothesis would be taken seriously; 
that my figures would be carefully checked; 
and that I would be advised if they re- 
quired revision. No one has contradicted 
my assertion that a war involving the ex- 
Plosion of 3,500 megatons would be absurd; 
no one has ruled out my unspoken infer- 
ence that a stockpile which would be ample 
for the purpose of deterring an all-out war 
should bear a direct relation to these 3,500 
megatons. I may have been right or wrong 
in my figures. The point is that a few have 
seemed to care much whether I was either, 
Is it not high time that someone found out? 
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The question assumes added point in view 
of recent testimony by Dr. Frank Shelton, 
Technical Director, Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project, before a House subcom- 
mittee on appropriations. He indicated that 
30,000 megatons of fission from large-yield 
Weapons would resylt, in addition to the 
Other damage done, merely in reaching a 
rather safe tolerance for strontium 90. If 
he is right, I am wrong; but the world is 
in less danger from destruction. However, 
if I am right, he is wrong—most dreadfully; 
and the peril to the world is vastly greater. 
It will not do to say that the difference be- 
tween 3,500 megatons and 30,000 megatons 
is only about a factor of 10. This is mathe- 
matically correct. It is also irrelevant, 
We are here concerned with a problem of 
‘weapons policy, And a policy based on cal- 
culations that could be in error by a factor 
of 10 might well be unpardonably reckless, 

Obviously, in the area of nuclear policy we 
fre still condemned to travel on a margin of 
ignorance. But in these circumstances we 
have a twofold duty, The rest is to reduce 
the margin of ignorance. Certainly we are 
not excused from this duty by reason of its 
financial cost (say in the form of a greatly 
increased budget for biology and medicine). 
Our second duty is to reduce the measure of 
risk that attaches to any policy in conse- 
quence of our present relative ignorance. 
This would not be difficult to do, if we kept 
our minds fixed on the military usefulness of 
weapons within the context of sound stra- 
tegic doctrine, instead of fixing them on 
technology and on the budget. My knowl- 
edge of the destructive capacity of several 
thousand negatons leads me to assert that 
the explosion of more than this amount 
would make no military or moral sense. 

The problem of ignorance in the atomic 
age has another aspect. I mean the ignor- 
ance that prevails in the popular mind. 
The major ignorance here centers on the no- 
tion of limited nuclear war. There are, I 
know, complex technical problems involved 
in the notion. These are not matters for 
popular understanding; they are difficult 
enough even for the expert.. What bothers 
me, however, is that the American people do 
not understand the simple fact that limited 
war is the more prominent likelihood of the 
nuclear age. They have not yet faced the 
consequent fact that, if they reject limited 
war as @ possible necessary instrument of 
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policy, they will fail in the fulfillment of 
their international mandate. In moments 
of crisis, they will have nothing to fall back 
upon except a policy of emotional utterance. 
The alternative to limited war is moral in- 
dignation. But, whatever its value, moral 
indignation is not an adequate instrument 
with which to insure the success of the 
American mandate over the Communist 
counter- mandate. 

‘There has been to date no serious effort to 
educate the public mind in the nature, 
meaning and possible necessity of limited 
nuclear war. Popular misconceptions 
abound. 

For instance, it is widely supposed that 
the first use of a small tactical nuclear weap- 
on means stepping on an escalator that will 
Jead inexorably down to the depths of total 
nuclear war. This crude belief is simply not 
warranted; and if it stays fixed in the public 
mind, it will play havoc with public morale 
in moments of crisis, Just as it will damage 
the freedom of governmental decision in 
meeting crises. 

Fortunately, an important means of public 
education, hitherto neglected, lies to hand, 
namely, an expanded program of small-weap- 
ons tests. 

At the moment the whole question of tests 
is badly embroiled, not least because of pub- 
lic ignorance about the nature and possible 
necessity of limited war, I have, as you know, 
opposed the continuance of tests of weapons 
in the multimegaton range. But I have 
strongly urged a greatly increased emphasis 
on weapons suitable to the strategy of limited 
war. I would like to see two or more test 
organizations put in permanent being to 
accelerate the tests of small weapons. The 
Pacific test site should be kept in operational 
status so as to give a continuous testing capa- 
bility. The Nevada site should also be avail- 
able on a continuous basis for special tests 
of the smallest weapons. 

ADDED PRODUCTION CURBED 

An expanded production program of 
weapons for limited use in limited war is an 
objective necessity in order to give sub- 
stance to sound military and political doc- 
trine fashioned to meet the realities of the 
world power situation, I have said this often 
enough before. Now I suggest that con- 
structive use should be made of this neces- 
sity. The requisite test programs, publicly 
explained in their premises and purposes, 
could be turned to good account as a means 
of informing the public mind, calming its 
unwarranted fears, correcting the climate of 
opinion in which the risks of limited war 
could be realistically grasped, faced without 
undue fear, and accepted as an inherent part 
of our responsibility to carry out our inter- 
national mandate of justice, freedom, and 
the more perfect union. In this connection 
I might add that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should begin to make a more effec- 
tive effort than it has made in the past 
toward instructing the public mind with 
adequate information about its weapons test- 
ing. Has not the day of the laconic com- 
munigue now passed? 

Three particular misapprehensions, wide- 
spread among the public, call for immediate 
and official correction. 

First, the impression has been created that 
widespread hazard from fallout is not a nec- 
essary complement to the employment of 
large bombs today. As a consequence it is 
believed that the radiation hazards of nuclear 
war have already been substantially lessened. 
This belief is not supported by the facts, 

A second misapprehension concerns the 
possibility of satisfying our need of small 
weapons by making the big ones into small 
ones. In point of fact, a policy of making 
big ones into small ones is not practical. A 
thermonuclear bomb is not a sort of thou- 
sand-dollar bill that can be cashed into 
smaller denominations in any way one 
wishes, 
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The third concerns the 
fallout dangers from small nuclear weapons. 
These dangers have been greatly exaggerated 
in the public mind. The crude misconcep- 
tion prevails, stimulated by certain state- 
ments that have been made, that a limited 
war fought with tactical nuclear weapons 
would result in radioactive hazards that 
would be pretty much as intolerable as the 
hazards resultant from the use of large weap- 
ons in a more or less allout war. There ts the 
further misconception that testing small 
weapons is pretty much as dangerous, from 
the standpoint of fallout hazards, as testing 
large weapons. (Therefore—the people con- 
clude—all kinds of tests ought to be stopped, 
for the same reasons.) Behind both of these 
misconceptions lies the strangely persistent 
failure to grasp the central fact that an es- 
sential difference obtains between the fallout 
from a kiloton bomb and the fallout from a 
giant megaton bomb, 

The diference is really twofold. The first 
difference is easily illustrated. Nuclear tests 
thus far have released radioactive products 
from about 50 megatons of fission energy. 
You could explode 50,000 ground bursts of 
one kiloton each, and you would not have 
released more than this same amount of 
radioactive products. Note that 50,000 one- 
kiloton bombs would be enough to fight a 
fair fistful of limited wars, given the fact 
that this kilotonnage is some 30 times the 
total bomb tonnage dropped in World War IT. 
In contrast, the explosion of five bombs as 
ground bursts, each releasing 10 megatons of 
fission (hardly enough for a total war) would 
immediately give you about the same amount 
of radioactive products that has been released 
in tests. The difference in the bombs, and 
in the wars into which they would fit, is 
immediately apparent, 

Secondly, the fallout from kiloton bombs 
is far more subject to control than the 
fallout from multimegation bombs. In a real 
sense the latter fallout is uncontrollabie. 
Some of the radioactive products are shot into 
the stratosphere; then the laws of nature 
and not any human decisions dictate the 
worldwide coverage of the fallout. In con- 
trast, the fallout from a one-kiloton bomb is 
far less in quantity and far more localized 
in extent. This is the reason why tests of 
kiloton devices can be conducted safely in 
Nevada; whereas tests of multimegaton de- 
vices can only be held in the Pacific prov- 
ing grounds. Again the difference in the 
weapons, and their divergent usefulness in 
war, are apparent, 


SECRECY 


A further problem is closely connected with 
the problem of ignorance that exists to a 
greater or lesser degree in governmental cir- 
cles and in the general area of public opinion, 
I refer to the problem of atomic secrecy. 
It is with some hesitation that I address my- 
self to this problem, since I am aware of its 
manifold implications. 

Secrecy has hitherto been the cornerstone 
of the vast scientific, political, administra- 
tive, and financial structure of management 
by which the nuclear affairs of the United 
States are conducted. Secrecy had to be the 
cornerstone of the edifice at the time when 
its foundations were first laid. In those days 
the basic concern was the protection of the 
United States atomic monopoly, which was 
then considered to be the most solid guar- 
anty of the security of the free world. 

The monopoly has long since come to an 
end. Today there are few, if any, secrets in 
nuclear science. And the secrets of nuclear 
technology are, and increasingly will be. 
opened to professional knowledge. Today, 
moreover, atomic secrecy tends to put a 
sharper edge on the competitive arms race. 
Here, as in the wider field of industry, suc- 
cessful competition depends on the mainte- 
nance of a measure of secrecy about discov- 
eries and operations. 
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Again, a new dimension has been added to 
nuclear affairs in the form of an interna- 


has begun to appear in answer to an urgent 
need and its future growth will be one of the 
leading phenomena of the future. In this 
area the beginnings of a clash of national 
interests are already apparent (between our- 
selves and England, for instance, as well as 
between ourselves and the Soviet Union), at 
the same time that men everywhere catch 
a glimpse of a new prospect for international 
economic order, for a broadening of human 
welfare, and consequently for a more tran- 
quil international community. In a word 
the whole nuclear situation has undergone 
@ radical alteration. 1957 is not 1947. And 
the days of the Manhattan project are now 
lost in the shadows of history. 

The whole problem of secrecy therefore ap- 
pears in & new and different light. But 
hardly any new and constructive thought has 
been given to it. I do not mean that doc- 
trinaire type of thinking which is simply op- 
posed to secrecy on principle, as they say, 
usually without any satisfactory specification 
of the principle in question. I mean rather 
the type of thinking that takes realistic ac- 
count of present facts at the same time it 
reckons imaginatively with future prospects. 
This practical but imaginative type of think- 
ing must now be bent on a new general prob- 
lem. Should secrecy now be conceded the 
same place of paramount value that it could 

y claim 10 years ago? Is our inherited 
policy of atomic secrecy, under today's altered 
conditions, really a policy of security and 
strength? Or does it on the balance contrib- 
ute more to Insecurity and weakness? z 

More concretely and constructively, the 


‘question is this: Given the facts of today and 


the prospects of tomorrow, what policies in 
the matter of atomic secrecy will best serve 
the range of values and interests to which 
they are committed? These are various. 
There is our interest in the military strength 
of the United States, In some solidly doc- 
trinal sense of nuclear strength (which does 
not consist simply in staying ahead of the 
Russians, or in developing the maximum pos- 
sible nuclear power. There is our interest 
in the diminution of world tensions, and in 
the lessening of the burden on our domestic 
economy, through some slowing down of the 
competitive arms race, There is our interest 
in releasing scientific and technological talent 
increasingly into flelds of constructive peace- 
time endeavor. This interest is also a duty. 
And there is our duty to human welfare 
throughout the world, whose service is in- 
herently the primary impulse of nuclear sci- 
ence and technology. This duty is also an 
interest. 

I can do no more at the moment than 
commend this whole problem of secrecy to the 
immediate and serious attention of your 
committee. You have taken a constructive 
attitude toward the problem in the power 
field. The whole problem is wider and deeper. 
The need of new policies, at once prudent 
and bold, is already urgent; its urgency will 
be intensified as time goes on. Our present 
policies of atomic secrecy are antiquated and 
unsatisfactory. Within the altered condi- 
tions of the national and international scene 
they lack sharply defined purposefulness. 
Consequently, they are not working efficient- 
ly in the proportion of our multiple in- 
terests and in support of our manifold duties. 


NOT SEEKING SECRECY SHIFT / 


It is a truism to say that nuclear affairs, 
in their full import, now form the necessary 
background of a whole range of congression- 
al deliberations, investigations, advice, and 
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action. This is particularly true of certain ~ 


congressional committees. Moreover, the 
Congress as a whole must do its important 
part in leading this country and the world 
through the still unmapped forest of the 
nuclear age in which opportunities abound as 
well as dangers. 

The Congress is the constitutional author- 
ity which declares the existence of a state 
of war; and the old formula, state of war, 
has assumed a new meaning in the light of 
the new weapons systems. The Congress 
has many responsibilities, appropriate to 
itself, with regard to the conduct of foreign 
affairs; and today the phrase, nuclear 
weapons and foreign policy, which is be- 
coming part of our vocabulary, asserts an 
inseparable relation. The Congress is deeply 
concerned with military affairs, which are 
predominately nuclear affairs, and with the 
whole configuration of our defense estab- 
lishment, which is increasingly a nuclear 
establishment. The Congress is obliged to 
interest itself In particular problems—that 
of disarmament, for instance, which is 
basically a problem of rational nuclear arm- 
ament. The Congress has its own decisive 
responsibility with regard to budgetary mat- 
ters; and nuclear affairs stand high among 
the items on the budget. Finally, the men 
who sit in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, because they perform a 
function of popular representation, also per- 
form a function of popular education, 
through public utterance on all the affairs 
of state; and there are few affairs of state 
today which are not somehow affected by 
nuclear affairs. 

You will see the conclusion to which all 
this leads. I can frame it only in the form 
of a question: Whether, and to what extent, 
under existent policies of atomic secreoy, the 
Congress of the United States, as a whole 
and in its particular committees, can possess 
the degree of nuclear information necessary 
for the wise discharge of its responsibilities 
in an era over whose destinies nuclear en- 
ergy presides, 

Upon your answer to this question will 
depend your answer to the consequent ques- 
tion: Whether, and to what extent, our pol- 
icles of atomic secrecy should be so altered 
as to permit the members of the Congress 
to inform themselves, with a certain fullness 
and accuracy, with regard to the facts about 
nuclear weapons and nuclear war, about 
nuclear technology and its possibilities for 
the world economy. The finding of answers 
to these questions, and the framing of the 
answers in appropriate legislation, are a pri- 
mary challenge to the wisdom of this com- 
mittee, 

DISARMAMENT 

Recently the specter of another threat has 
arisen in the nuclear field, which is already 
sufficiently peopled with specters. I refer 
to the threat of irrational disarmament, 

This concept is readily defined. Any dis- 
armament plan is irrational if it involves 
consent to either or both of two propositions: 
(1) that the United States should, even for 
a time, stop testing weapons in the kiloton 
range; (2) that the United States should, 
at an early date, stop the flow of newly pro- 
duced fissionable materials Into the manu- 
facture of weapons, 

Consent to either or both of these two 
propositions would be worse than irrational. 
It would be reckless in the extreme. It would 
be indefensible on any grounds. It would 
betray an appalling heedlessness of the basic 
and imperative security interests of the 
United States. The validity of these harsh 
judgments should be obvious to anyone who 
knows the existent weapons situation. The 
plain fact is that our demonstrable need at 
the moment is for increased production of 
fissionable materials for use in small weap- 
ons. No less demonstrable is our need for 
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In the field of disarmament we encounter 
again the problem of ignorance, whatever 
the causes of the ignorance may be—either 
security regulations or other less definable 
factors. I think once again of the Con- 
gress. For instance, it seems to me to be 
of the utmost importance that those in Con- 
gress who are concerned with disarmament 
matters should be fully cognizant of the es- 
sential facts of atomic energy. I think too 
of the general public, The idea of disarma- 
ment is as popular as the idea of limited war 
is distasteful, But the sheer popularity of 
of the idea could easily result in its being 
carried beyond the bounds of rationality 
into regions of disaster from which there 
might be no recovery. 

Again the need of leadership in educating, 
public opinion is glaringly obvious. ‘The 
question is not whether to be for disarma- 
ment or against it. The problem of disarma- 
ment Like the problem of armament, is a 
problem in rationality, It is a problem for 
the informed and discriminating reason, 
military and moral. It is a matter of know- 
ing all the facts, of articulating military 
doctrine, and of setting the limits, upper and 
lower, to the production of weapons to fit 
the doctrine. To go beyond the limits of 
strategic and tactical requirements, both for 
deterrence and for limited war, means ir- 
rational armament. But even this would be 
no more offensive to the military and moral 
reason than irrational disarmament—a con- 
sent to restrictions that would cause us to 
fall below the level of our most stringent re- 
quirements, which are for weapons adapted 
to the purpose of limited war. 


INDUSTRIAL NUCLEAR POWER 


I must say a few words now about the 
second aspect of the power problem that is 
central to the nuclear age. An interna- 
tional economy that will make large use of 
nuclear power for industrial purposes is not 
only a possibility but also a necessity of 
the future. The international mandate of 
America to promote the general welfare 
therefore requires that we take the lead in 
bringing this new kind of economy into be- 
ing. The problem is to know how we may 
discharge this responsibility as rapidly and 
efficiently as possible. The pressure of com- 


petit ion is upon us. 


During my first 3 years on the Commis- 
sion I undertook a thorough study of the 
whole problem of industrial nuclear pow- 
er and the means of its development. My 
own longstanding interest in the power 
field impelled me to this study; moreover, 
the Commission itself had charged me with 
the task. In the spring of 1953, I personally 
presented a summary of the results of my 
investigation to the White House in writ- 
ing. Despite my own initial and well-known 
bias in favor of free enterprise in the field 
of industry, the facts of the situation had 
forced me at that time to the conclusion 
that governments initiative and financial 
support would be indispensably necessary, in 
order to set afoot early development of in- 
dustrial nuclear power. This was the sub- 
stance of my statement. 

As it happened, other counsels prevailed. 
It was decided that this new development 
would be committed to private enterprise. 
Since then many corporations have under- 
taken a variety of ventures in the field. 
They have committed substantial capital 
sums and considerable resources of man- 
power. That they should have done so, in 
an area of great technological difficulty and 
financial risk, is a tribute to the American 
industry. Some advances have been made. 
However, the advances themselves have made 
one thing clear. The far-ranging possibili- 
ties of industrial nuclear power cannot be 
effectively exploited under continuance of 
this policy of reliance solely on private capi- 
tal and Initiative. There is presently a dis- 
position within private industry to admit 
this fact, as a fact. Therefore, a new phase 
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of the whole process now confronts us, A 
new policy is needed. 
THREE POINTS ON NEW POLICY 


The formulation of the new policy will 
not be easy, but it is entirely possible. I 
shall be content at the moment to say three 
things. First, a gigantic new business is 
taking shape before our eyes; therefore an 
imaginative new formula for its finance and 
management is necessary. Second, this new 
formula can be worked out until full respect 
for the structure of the specifically Amer- 
ican version of capitalism. This structure 
has undergone a great deal of historical evo- 
lution, as everybody knows. It can evolve 
still further to accommodate itself to the re- 
quirements of the new atomic business, 
while at the same time, remaining sub- 
Btantially itself, true to the inner spirit 
of private enterprise and public re- 
sponsibility of which it rightly boasts. To 
deny the possibility of this evolution is to 
deny what American business has always 
affirmed—the possibility of progress in the 
interests both of private capital and of the 
public welfare. Third, the new evolution 
must be guided, as American business prog- 
ress always has been guided, by pragmatic 
norms and not by doctrinaire theories. The 
important thing at the moment ts not to let 
doctrinaire theories stand in the way of 
progress, and not to let the search for 
pragmatic norms of development be diverted 
by irrelevant fears. There should, for in- 
stance, be no talk of the socialization of 
public utilities; that is a false issue. No 
less false is the issue of private versus pub- 
lic power. 

The real issue lies far below the level of 

these fears. The real issue must be con- 
structed in the terms of the nuclear facts of 
life, as these facts are frankly reckoned with 
in the light of the international mandate 
which rests upon the American people, upon 
their Goyernment, and upon the immensely 
powerful industrial complex which the 
American talent for new enterprise has cre- 
ated on this continent. 
Our American mandate extends, as I have 
insisted, to the promotion of the public wel- 
fare of the international community. But 
industrial atomic power now seems to be an 
indispensable condition of the future welfare 
of the world. Our own national interests, 
therefore, as well as the dictates of the inter- 
national common good, require that America 
should take the lead in launching a power- 
reactor program that will be adequate to the 
great challenge and opportunity presented to 
us at this turning point in the economic 
history of the world. 

We in America have learned that the pro- 
Motion of our own economic welfare is a 
matter not only of self-interest but of po- 
litical and moral duty; it is a demand of 
justice, a condition of freedom, and & sure 
basis of the domestic tranquillity. This na- 
tional lesson has international implications, 
now clearly seen, Freedom, justice, and the 
more perfect union among the peoples of the 
world now importantly depend upon the 
American contribution to worldwide eco- 
nomic well-being. Therefore, as we shoulder 
the full weight of our international man- 
date, we have good reason to be grateful to 
God for the fact that, somehow under His 
Providence, we have in hand the power—the 
friendiy energies of the atom—that can be 
the most potent material instrument for the 
fulfillment of the mandate. 
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{From the Washington Daily News of June 
28, 1957] 
MURRAY CHALLENGE 
President Eisenhower's efforts to negoti- 
ate an agreement with Russia to suspend all 
nuclear tests temporarily and to stop produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons bas been challenged 
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not only as irrational disarmament but as 
disastrous policy. 
The challenge comes from the deadly seri- 


has had access to all atomic secrets for 7 
years. He says we need the opposite—an ex- 
panded program of tests and increased pro- 
duetion of nuclear materials to build a huge 
stockpile of tens of thousands of smali 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Murray says we have enough big bombs 
and need not test them any more. But he 
fears we are in danger of becoming muscle- 
bound with megaton bombs, with no alter- 
native except all-out war which means sui- 
cide, and thus unable to fight brush-fire or 
limited wars. He wants “rational arma- 
ment"—a balanced nuclear stockpile of big 
and little weapons—not “irrational disarma- 
ment.” We have the big ones; we need little 
ones. 

To consent to the proposals the President's 
disarmament expert Harold Stassen is mak- 
ing in London, according to Mr. Murray, 
would be “worse than irrational * * * it 
would be reckless in the extreme * * * in- 
defensible on any grounds * * * betray an 
appalling heedlessness of the basic and im- 
perative security interests of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Murray has been preaching these ideas 
for years. But the President and AEC have 
ignored him. The Murray proposals are 
more important today in view of the London 
disarmament talks, which Mr. Stassen would 
have us believe are close to first-step agree- 
ment. 

The layman is unable to judge Mr. Mur- 
ray's charges. As he says, the public, Con- 
gress, and even high American officials, be- 
cause of a long-outdated policy of nuclear 
secrecy, are denied essential facts upon which 
to base intelligent judgment. 

If Mr. Murray is right, the American pub- 
lic is being hoodwinked into support of a 
policy on disarmament that is little short of 
quackery. 

It Mr. Murray is wrong, then it is incum- 
bent upon the President and AEC to give a 
convincing answer. 

In matters as complex as nuclear energy 
there are bound to be differences of opinion. 
But when national security is involved there 
cannot be, must not be, such a gap as Mr. 
Murray portrays between himself and admin- 
istration policy, 
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Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mr. Andrew S. Roscoe, president of 
the Equitable Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y., and president of 
the Downtown Brooklyn Association, be- 
fore the Central Brooklyn Midday Club 
on Thursday, June 27, 1957, at the Bed- 
ford Branch YMCA: 

Mr, President, Frank A. Sayoldy, program 
chairman, Tom Perry, and gentlemen, you 
honor me with your invitation to discuss the 
impact of the modernization of Brooklyn 
upon its economy, But I must warn you 
that when I get up steam, I am lke a 
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preacher who announces the theme of his 
sermon then goes off on a tangent and speaks 
about everything else. 

The progress in the redevelopment of 
Brooklyn is a great subject. It takes in a lot 
of territory and who knows where it will 
jand? 

Allow me, please, to recall that the old 
towns comprising the Brooklyn that joined 
the greater city in 1890 were self-contained 
communities, Each had its own center, its 
own shopping area, its own downtown. 
Each of these towns designated a part, the 
then peripheral area for industries. Then, 
as now, the importance of industry was rec- 
ognized. Industries were welcome provided 
that factories were located on the outskirts 
of the beautiful residential community. 

When the old towns of historic Brooklyn 
were merged into the greater city, these 
peripheral commercial and industrial areas 
became pockets creating esthetic problems 
for civic leaders, who at times had to choose 
between the beauty of an area and the ability 
of the residents of that area to earn a live- 
lihood. We are still seeking an answer to 
that challenging question; we are still deeply 
concerned with the propriety of our zoning 
laws. ~ 

The history of shelter in Brooklyn presents 
an equally clouded picture. The mass mi- 
gration into Brooklyn after the consolidation 
of the greater city created a great demand 
for shelter. Homes were built, multiple 
dwellings were erected without great regard 
for city planning. (I digress here to say that 
a family living in a unit of a multiple dwell- 
ing has every right to consider that flat as a 
home.) This lack of planning and foresight 
created blight and corrosion. Furthermore, 
these conditions were aggravated by adverse 
economic conditions in the thirties. When, 
in 1940, the United States Department of 
Commerce analyzed the result of its census, 
Brooklyn presented a grim picture. Only 17 
percent of Brooklyn families lived in owner- 
occupied homes as against the State average 
of 23 percent and a national average of 33 
percent. Brooklyn, the city of homes and 
churches, had the lowest percentage of home- 
owners of all major communities in the 
United States. Then came the Second World 
War, presenting challenges, responsibilities, 
and the requirements of subordinating prime 
community interests to the great objective 
of national security. Manpower and mate- 
rials were dedicated to serve national defense 
exclusively, Patriotic obligations precluded 
any diversion of our resources for mainte- 
nance, modernization, and home building. 
An already difficult “brick and mortar situa- 
tion“ became more corroded. The shortage 
of materials and construction labor after the 
war and the provisions of rent-control laws 
added to the grave problem of redeveloping 
Brooklyn, which as you know, is one of the 
most populous communities of the Nation, 

During the Second World War institutions 
which owned a very large percentage of 
Brooklyn residential real estate, and I include 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation among 
these institutions, began to dispose of real 
estate holdings, and one home after the other 
acquired a new proud owner. By the time 
we had reached the end of the 1940's, all 
institutional real estate was privately owned, 
acquired at very reasonable prices in the light 
of then current property values. Many of 
the financial institutions of Brooklyn re- 
newed their faith in Brooklyn by providing 
financial assistance to this unplanned, yet 
gigantic program of modernization and re- 
hbabilitation. : 

While it is not within my province to 
provide you with exact figures or to quote the 
number of dwelling units that have been im- 
proved since 1940, we do know that a vast 
amount of modernization was done. In 1960 
there will be another Federal census, and 
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when the result of that census is published 
and evaluated, the figures, I venture to say, 
will exceed our fondest hopes. This “town” 
has never looked so good as it looks today. 
While we still have many areas showing evi- 
dence of blight and corrosion and still find 
areas which should be cleaned out or com- 
pletely modernized, you and I can see very 
palpable evidence of a general cleaning up 
parade throughout our Brooklyn. 

We have built many new homes, The Hon- 
orable Benjamin Saltzman, our superintend- 
ent in the building department, tells us that 
since the war thousands of dwelling units 
have been constructed. For example, as you 
drive through the Belt Parkway today start- 
ing at Bay Ridge you will note mile after 
mile of new homes, I could mention with 
pride many projects, such as Golden City 
Park in Canarsie, the beautiful 1- and 2-fam- 
ily homes in Bergen Beach, Flatbush, Flat- 
lands, and in other parts of Brooklyn. 

The impact of this modernization and 
home-building program upon Brooklyn's 
economy has been of gigantic proportions. It 
has served as an anchor in retaining our 
middle-income families and has provided 
shelter for those families who progressed into 
the middle-income class, and, indeed it has 
attracted other families. The community's 
family income, if we treat with a healthy 
community, is made up of the income of all 
income classes with each contributing in no 
small measure to the community's economy. 
The important point is that there must be 
progress in skills, in family income, and we 
must realize that the two bring a higher 
standard of living. 

Brooklyn's family income today approxi- 
mates an average of $6,000. The valuation of 
our real estate comes close to $5 billion, and 
the savings of our families in the principal 
Ba media exceeds $5 billion, 

To indicate the increase in the standard 
of living, we might measure the progress in 
the number of telephones. In 1940 we had 
375,000 telephones in Brooklyn. Today we 
have 982,000 telephones. We are told that 
during the past 10 years the number of 
telephones increased by 388,000. While we 
are also told that the increase in the num- 
ber of telephones in Brooklyn is not so great 
as in other communities, the result is en- 
couraging. The purchasing power of our 
families appears greater than that of many 
other communities. The shelter charge on 
the family’s disposable income is smaller 
here than in many municipalities. 

the early part of 1940, when our 
institutional real estate was liquidated, many 
families bought their homes at the low“ 
of the market, These homes were gen- 
erally financed on a 10/15-year basis. Many 
of these homes today are free and clear or are 
subject to a very modest mortgage charge. 

Equitable Savings and Loan Association 
during the past 15 years has financed almost 
25,000 homes in Brooklyn, representing a 
modest, yet impressive percentage of all our 
one and two family homes. As the mort- 
gages were being paid off, we analyzed the 
reasons for the liquidation of the mortgage 
debt. We found that about 70 percent of 
the mortgages are paid off by owners who 
are happy and contented in their homes and 
that only 30 percent of the mortgages are 
paid off because of a current sale. Our 
home mortgage position in the adjoining 
counties may not be indicative, but the 
trend Is just the opposite. Good shelter in 
Brooklyn has cost less, and the fixed charges 
of a family in the owner-occupied home are 
less because of steadily decreasing aggregate 
mortgage payments, lower taxes, and lower 
transportation charges. There is also some 
evidence of families returning to live in 
Brooklyn from the suburban counties. The 
wife of one of our returning citizens told me 
the other day that her family was coming 
back to Brooklyn because in the event of un- 
employment, her husband could “look for a 
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job with 15 cents.” Obviously, a lower 
shelter cost provides greater latitude for 
other expenditures; this is why our retail 
stores and our department stores have hopes 
for increasing sales and increasing pros- 
perity. Then there is another bright light 
on the horizon. We see some evidence of 
favorable changes in municipal policy. 

For many years of the past we could not 
help but note the development of a vertical 
municipal policy in Manhattan, a policy 
which tended to beautify and to develop 
Manhattan, with little improvement, if any, 
in the Borough of Brooklyn. The lower 
East Side and many parts of Manhattan 
were redeveloped. Midtown Manhattan was 
completely rebuilt. Manhattan has a United 
Nations building as well as a Coliseum, 
Many of the avenues of Manhattan are 
equipped with street-lighting systems that 
practically assure 24 hours of daylight. Their 
subway stations are dolled up and equipped 
with new lighting systems. The modern- 
ization and beautification of Manhattan ap- 
proaches a fantastic ideal, I do not have to 
dwell too long on the subject to prove that 
the result of a pro-Manhattan plan definitely 
indicates that for a long time a vertical mu- 
nicipal redevelopment policy was followed. 

Manhattan has, I repeat, its Coliseum and 
other title I projects. But when we want 
a title I project to redevelop the west side of 
Cadman Plaza, we are told that there are no 
funds available for that project, a requisite 
for a great Brooklyn. 

However, as I have said, there Is some light 
on the horizon. You and I notice that work 
is being done on our subway stations. The 
missing link of the Brooklyn-Queens Con- 
necting Highway will not be missing very 
long. We have the approval for the Myrtle 
Parking Garage in the Civic Center and have 
hopes for similar improvements in Albee 
Square. Our traffic conditions are improv- 
ing, and we hope that discussions of these 
improvements give us valid reason to believe 
that we may see an era of horizontal mu- 
unelpal policy. An important part of Brook- 
lyn’s economy is highly integrated with that 
of Manhattan, and this condition makes it 
imperative that all units of this economy are 
equally serviced; otherwise, the entire com- 
munity economy will suffer. American econ- 
omy, an economy of stimulated demands, and 
New York City's economy, to a large extent, 
is a highly integrated economy of stimulated 
demand. When we lose an important eco- 
nomic unit such as Loeser’s, Namm’s De- 
partment Store, the American Safety Razor, 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and others, the 
volume of business that is thus lost can- 
not be picked up by other units. While we 
do not know the lineage figures of our news- 
papers, I yenture to say that even our great 
metropolitan newspapers are missing the ads 
of Namm’s and Loeser's Just as well as they 
are missing the lineage of the metropolitan 
department stores that went out of business. 

You and I know that the city of New 
York is confronted with the problem of 
meeting competition created by those mu- 
nicipal governments in other parts of the 
United States that attract industry, com- 
merce, and payrolls by offering more ad- 
vantageous labor markets, tax exemption, 
bonuses, cheaper, power, longer daylight, and 
better transportation and trafic facilities. 
When you and I read the New York Times 
and other great metropolitan papers and note 
the ads of the various agencies of many 
States offering generous inducements to 
commerce and industry, we can realize the 
magnitude of this competition. Many of 
these cities have demonstrated that they can 
solve their complex traffic problems. As an 
example, Baltimore, which is the leading con- 
tender for the position of the most thriving 
port of the Nation, has solved -its traffic 
problems by strict enforcement of no park- 
ing, provision of off-street parking facilities, 
and other measures. Chicago has almost 
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completed its plans to reap the harvest and 
retain the benefits of that new great water- 
way. The story of the Golden Triangle in 
Pittsburgh is an amazing one. Yet, we have 
great hopes in New York to meet this com- 
petition. 

We have built great bridges and great 
tunnels in the effort to eliminate barriers, 
There is an indication that if there is a con- 
tinuation and expansion of the apparent 
horizontal municipal policy, recognizing the 
responsibility for the economies of all the 
five boroughs, we may be able to meet that 
competition. But it means that city hall 
must be ready to support projects such as 
our title I Cadman Plaza project with every- 
thing that it has. It means that the leader- 
ship of city hall, which honored itself by 
appointing three of Brooklyn's most distin- 
guished citizens, Chester Allen, Robert Blum, 
and Charles Mylod to a sport authority 
created by the State legislature, must pro- 
vide that sports authority with the means 
to retain the Dodgers. I know that the prob- 
lem involved is not an easy one. But the 
presence of the Dodgers in Brooklyn is very 
important from an economic and morale 
point of view. I am wondering if one of 
these days that the program books at Ebbets 
Field will not become the same kind of a 
collectors item as is the last issue of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, today, 

You and I elect a few men to direct the 
affairs of the city. We vest them with great 
power and we call them city government. 
The basic question on the ethical side is what 
is the moral basis for their power, their au- 
thority. The fundamentals of political mo- 
rality include the maintenance of general 
welfare. The city of New York is dependent 
upon the progress and prosperity of all of 
its components. A vertical policy means the 
pyramids of the Pharaohs, silhouetting the 
skylines of Manhattan; but a horizontal 
municipal policy means a steady, higher 
plane of progress and prosperity for Man- 
hattan, Queens, Bronx, Richmond, and, last 
but foremost, for the Borough of Brooklyn 
and all their citizens, rich and poor, proud 
and humble. 

I strongly feel that our service and trade 
organizations should accept the responsibil- 
ity of supporting our borough government in 
its efforts to bring about this horizontal pol- 
icy. An allocation of capital expenditures 
on a basis of borough needs, weighted by a 
formula of population and taxes collected 
and such other factors as have been tested 
by other communities, will indicate the value 
of planning and foresight and will allow the 
greater city to compete with the municipali- 
ties of the rest of the Nation. With a hori- 
zontal plan, a broad, progressive, imaginative 
plan, New York City will continue to be the 
No, I city of the world, symbol of America's 
greatness. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in the past few weeks many 
very fine convocation and commence- 
ment addresses have been placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

‘Today I offer one given by the Honor- 
able L. Homer Surbeck at the South 
Dakota School of Mines and Tech- 
nology. It is one of the most helpful 
addresses of this nature which has come 
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to my attention—good for students, good 
for statesmen. 

Possibly a few words about the speaker 
will add to its presentation here. 

Homer Surbeck, a member of the law 
firm of Hughes, Hubbard, Blair & Reed, 
New York City, grew up in western 
South Dakota, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister. He was graduated from Rapid 
City High School as valedictorian of his 
class in 1920. 

Four years later he completed the engi- 
neering course at the School of Mines 
with honors. Three years later he com- 
pleted the law course at Yale with honors, 
He was editor of the Yale Law Journal 
and graduated first in his class, magna 
cum laude. 

On the basis of his law-school record, 
Mr. Surbeck was chosen to be law secre- 
tary for Chief Justice Taft in 1927-28. 
Thereafter he joined the Hughes law firm 
in New York. 

As a colonel in World War II, Mr. Sur- 
beck received a citation from the War 
Department for having been “instru- 
mental in the creation, organization, and 
development of a central agency respon- 
Sible for the production of strategic and 
tactical economic intelligence. His alma 
mater, the South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology, has now awarded him 
the honorary degree of doctor of human 
letters. 

With this introduction, I now offer for 
readers of the Recorp this address by an 
outstanding American. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Success ow THe Jos 

In casting about for a topic that might be 
of interest to school of mines students, my 
thoughts naturally turned back to the 
school as I knew it about 35 years ago. Dr. 
O'Hara was then president of the school, 

rge Thompson was superintendent of 
buildings, and Miss Haft was the librarian. 

I was in my third year, and had become a 
little fed up with calculus, chemistry, 
metallurgy, mineralogy, and physics. So I 
went into the library one day and spoke to 
Miss Haft. I sald: “‘Miss Haft, do you have 
any regular books around here?“ She knew 
what I meant. “Yes,” she said, “we have a 
few over there“ —and so she had. 

The title of one of the books caught my 
eye. The title was: “If I Were Twenty-one.” 
The object of the book was to pass along tips 
from a business veteran to those about to 
begin careers in business. The book fasci- 
nated me. After all these years, I remember 
much of that book as though I had read it 
only yesterday. I wish I could say as much 
for all of the subjects which I studied at the 
school of mines. 

This thought occurred tome. If that book 
was of such interest to me then, the chances 
are that the same general subject might be 
of interest to students at the mines now— 
and not too boring I hope for the rest of you. 
I am afraid that I cannot match the qualifi- 
cations of the author, William Maxwell, to 
discuss the subject of success in business. 
He had been outstandingly successful in 
business, Iam not a businessman. Nor am 
Ian engineer. Instead, I went to law school, 
and became a Wall Street lawyer, But, first 
as an employee for 6 years, and then as an 
employer of professional men for about 25 
years, I have learned something about what 
to do, and what not to do, If you want to 
succeed in your employment. 

Next, a few words of orientation. You 
spend four long, hard years at the mines, 
mastering the principles of science, and 
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learning how to put science to work for you, 
in order that you, in turn, may go to work as 
engineers. By thus combining your efforts 
with those of your employer you will be able 
to produce something of value. But your 
contribution to that end will be made only 
through the medium of your employment. 
It has always seemed to me, therefore, that, 
in order to open the door to the widest effec- 
tive use of all the science which you have 
learned at the mines, you must also master 
the principles governing success in your em- 
ployment, 

I especially commend, for your analysis and 
study, three general principles which, when 
fully mastered and translated into habitual 
conduct, will guide your footsteps along the 
pathway to success on the job. 

I. THE LAW OF COMPENSATION 


The first principle is the law of compensa- 
tion. That is the law which governs what 
we get in relation to what we give. 

The basic truism are all well known to 
everybody. Perhaps those most familiar are 
the ones found in the Scriptures: 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap." i 

“Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure that ye 
mete withal it shall be measured to you 
again.“ 

Emerson, in his great essay on compensa- 
tion, summed it up this way: 

“Men suffer all their life long, under the 
foolish superstition that they can be cheated. 
But it is as impossible for a man to be 
cheated by anyone but himself, as for a thing 
to be, and not to be, at the same time.” 

* . al . . 

“What will you have? quoth God; pay for it 
and take it. Nothing venture, nothing 
have, Thou shalt be paid exactly for what 
thou hast done, no more, no less.“ 

What is the practical application of the 
law? What do we give?» For what should 
we be paid? 

Let us go back to the physics laboratory 
for an illustration. I recall the principle 
about the efficiency of machines which Pro- 
fessor Watson taught us some 30 years ago. 
You have to put work into a machine in order 
to get work out of the machine. You always 
have to put more work into a machine than 
you can get out of the machine. 
because the machine is never 100 percent 
efficient. 

And mark my word, neither is anything 
human 100 percent efficient. In your em- 
ployment, you will be handicapped by a 
whole series of inefficiencies, one superim- 
posed upon another, each progressively cut- 
ting down what you get back from all the 
effort which you expend. Some of the in- 
efficiencies are yours. Some of the in- 
efficiencies are your employer's. 

Now a word about your own efficiency. 
You have to eat food to put energy into 
the body. Then you have to convert that 
energy into productive effort. Then you have 
to direct your productive effort so as to 
produce a tangible result which your em- 
ployer can turn into money. Through each 
step, Just how efficient can you expect to 
be?—10 or 15 percent, like the steam en- 
gine?—50 percent like the screw machine? 
80 to 90 percent like some electrical ma- 
chines? At the outset, I dare say you will 
not be 50 percent efficient at each step. That 
is simply another way of saying that to begin 
with your employer will get very little of 
tangible worth out of all your efforts, 

Your personal efficiency is a matter largely 
within your own hands. You can do somè- 
thing about it. There are two sure ways 
to improve it. 

First: If you honestly try to make it a 
pleasure for others to work with you, you, 
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in turn, cannot help but enjoy your own 
work. By enjoying your own work, you 
thereby improve your own effectiveness. 

Second: If I recall correctly the principles 
of algebra—such as Guy March used to 
teach—we can write an equation som 
like this: AXEXT=K, a constant, where A 
is ability, E is effort, T is time, and K is the 
objective we strive to attain. If A is de- 
creased, we can still get the same constant 
K by increasing E or T or both, as required. 

Now for a bit of applied mathematics, If 
you find that you are a little short on ability 
or experience—when you start out on the 
job—you can make-up for it by added effort. 
And, given time, by sheer industry you can 
step by step improve your efficiency and 
enlarge your capacity to produce greater and 
greater results from your efforts. That is 
something anyone can do—if he will only try. 

Of course, there is the question as to the 
employer's efficiency in returning to you 
some part of the profit which you may have 
helped him to make. But whatever the com- 
bined efficiency component—of yourself and 
of your employer—the part of the profit that 
comes back to you, through your employer, 
is in proportion to the contribution which 
you have made to your employer. Just like 
the work that comes out of a machine; it 
is in direct proportion to—although it may 
never equal—the work which you have put 
into it. 

This is the point: Regardless of the com- 
bined efficiency handicap, of yourself and 
your employer, with which you may start, 
if you will honestly work as hard as you 
can, and long enough, the law of compen- 
sation will ultimately get you almost any- 
thing you want, within reason, if you work 
effectively enough. 

How do you learn to work effectively with 
others? That brings me to the second prin- 
ciple, the Golden Rule. 

It, THE GOLDEN RULE 

I have already mentioned the return 
efficiency of the employer, in returning to 
you some part of the profit you may help 
him to make. I do not have to argue the 
point that, unless this return efficiency is 
effectively stimulated, much of your work 
may come to naught. 

The return efficiency, however, is some- 
thing not directly within your own hands. 
It is a matter largely within the judgment 
of the employer. To learn how to stimulate 
a desire on the part of your employer to 
improve the return efficiency you must look 
to the second principle—the Golden Rule. 

It took centuries to develop that rule, a 
fact which attests to its soundness. Con- 
fucius put it in the negative form: 

“What you do not wish done to yourself, 
do not do to others.” 

Application of the rule in negative form 
is easy. It involves no risk. It calls only 
for restraint. The possibility of error lies 
only in a failure 3 to inyoke the rule 

ou act or 
sag AASA 3 after Confucius, the 
rule appeared in positive form in the Sermon 
on the Mount: 

“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the prophets.” * 

What do you want men to do for you? 
You. must have their help to succeed. All 
right. But, under the Golden Rule, you must 
help the other fellow first. You come second. 
You must wait for the other fellow to help 
you. But that is good enough so long as 
you ultimately get the help you need. 

What assurance have you, if you help your 
employer first, that he in turn will help 
you? I say you have a double assurance: 
First, on faith, based on the Golden Rule. 
Second, on reason, based on the facts. 

The reasoning runs something like this: 
By giving you employment, the employer 
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has already made a cash investment in your 
future. He gave you employment because 
he is trying to help himself by helping you. 
| To avoid loss on his investment, the em- 
i ployer has every incentive to help you to 
‘succeed in helping him. 

All you have to do is to provide a com- 
pelling reason—evident to your employer— 
for increasing the return efficiency. You 
can do that by helping him to the point 
where he is bound to see that, in his own 
: self-interest, he can help himself best by 
helping you more. 

When that point is reached, the incentive 
problem shifts from you to the employer. 
| The employer is then the one that is trying 
to do what he can to stimulate even greater 
help from you to him. He is thus obliged 
to increase the incentives to you—in order 
that you will help him more. That results 
In a sort of help-raise-help-raise spiral which 
is altogether mutually beneficial, 

So much for the simple situation where 
only two persons are involved—you and the 
man for whom you work. But whom do you 
help when you are one of many employees? 

First, help your immediate superior. Let 
me give you a tip. Do not let yourself be 
resentful of any credit or promotion which 
your superior may receive as a result of your 
work and your ideas. The more his promo- 
tions are dependent upon your work, the 
greater your immediate success. At that 
point you have become indispensable to him. 
The surest way for him to get to the top 
is to pull you up the ladder with him, in 
order that you will continue to help him. 
Most promotions come about, just that way. 

Second, do not overlook the associates 
with whom you work. Let me give you an- 
other tip. By being helpful to your asso- 
clates, you cement bonds of friendship so 
that, if the promotion comes your way, you 
will not be plagued with petty jealousies. 
Instead, you will enjoy the good will and 
support of your associates. 

But if, perchance, the promotions do not 
come to you directly, the next best thing is 
the promotion which comes to that asso- 
clate whom you have helped. If that asso- 
clate, rather than yourself, is the one headed 
for the top, his advancement is to your 
mutual advantage. For if you have really 
made it easier for him to progress up the 
ladder, you have, in a measure, become in- 
dispensable to him., And he, too, soon learns 
that he can help himself best by in turn 
helping you up the ladder with him. Many 
promotions come about, just that way. 

How do you learn to help others effec- 
tively? Frankly, that is one of the hardest 
things in the world to do. The other fel- 
low has a mind of his own. You cannot 
know his thoughts or wants. You can only 
infer them from what you hear or observe, 
Your quest for a technique therefore takes 
you back to the Golden Rule in positive 
form. N 

The result attained depends upon how 
Well you grasp the great truth embodied 
in that rule. “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you * * +*+" Here is where 
you can make some mistakes, Superficially 
read, or thoughtlessly applied, the rule may 
defeat its own purpose, It may evoke only 
the conduct which you yourself would want 
for yourself rather than the conduct which 
the other fellow may want or need, 

For example—to use a simple illustra- 
tion—it might lead a well-wishing bluebird 
to blunder into giving a nice fat worm to 
un squirrel. How often our efforts to help 
others turn out to be just that foolish. 

The Golden Rule is designed to prevent 
that kind of misdirected effort. What the 
rule really means is this: Do for the other 
Tellow what you would want done for your- 
self if you were that other fellow. Thus 
interpreted, it is the most profound rule 
ever put together in the field of human 
relations, 
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But it will not work for you unless you 
think of the other fellow's interest first. 

The way to learn to think effectively of 
the other fellow's interest is first to try to 
put yourself into the other fellow's shoes, 
and try to look through his eyes from where 
he stands. You must disregard, for the 
moment, all your own selfish interests and 
preferences. In no other way can you help 
him effectively. In no other way can you 
become indispensable. 

Here is Where your thinking must be just 
as straight, and as honest, and as objective, 
as you can possibly make it. Otherwise, you 
may discover—too late—that you have blun- 
dered into giving a worm to a squirrel. 

This brings me to the third principle, 
which is intellectual honesty. 

II. INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 

In the book which I mentioned—If I 
Were Twenty-one—the author made this 
point: When you go out into the world you 
will be confronted with the dishonesty of 
honest men, He explained that some other- 
wise honest men—when they think it is 
important in order to sustain their own 
selfish interests—will often try to persuade 
themselves into believing what they know is 
not true. In polite circles, it is called ra- 
tionalization, a kind of dishonesty which 
fools nobody but themselves. We are all 
more or less guilty of it. 

It seems to me that here is where the coin 
test enables us to check up on the honesty 
of our own rationalization. 

We. all know that there are two sides to 
every coin. But, as long as we refuse to 
see anything except our side of the coin, 
and as long as the other fellow refuses to 
see anything but his side of the coin, we 
are led into useless controversy which ad- 
vances the interest of no one. But we can 
reach that impasse only because we have 
already deceived ourselves into believing 
that there is but one side to this particular 
coin—our side. 

Shakespeare gives us the solution: 

“This above all; to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.“ “ 
So what should you do? Become honest— 
first with yourself—and take a good long 
look at the other side of that coin. Here 
is what you will find: Just as there are two 
sides to every coin, so also are there two 
sides to every controversy. And one side 
may be just as right as the other, when 
you understand all the facts on both sides 
of the coin. 

Do not turn away from a pertinent sub- 
ject, when it is important to discuss it, 
simply because it may appear to be contro- 
versial. But do not, on the other hand, in- 
dulge in useless argument. Intelligent men 
never argue over ascertainable facts. In- 
stead, they honestly probe until they have 
the whole truth on both sides of the coin. 
For they know that the whole truth can 
lead to a fair and equitable adjustment of 
any controversy or difference. 

The coin test will help you to check up on 
the objective honesty of your own rational- 
ization, so as to enable you to adjust your 
interests to those of your employer. Self- 
centered rationalization—if allowed to sway 
your conduct—will retard, rather than ac- 
celerate, the “return efficiency.” 

One’s impulse may be to do as little as he 
can for the most he can get; to put em- 
phasis upon the paycheck rather than upon 
his usefulness; to put emphasis upon his 
wants rather than upon the employer's 
needs; upon petty dislikes and personal in- 
conveniences rather than upon the adjust- 
ments with self which all must make in 
order to get the job done. 

When, as a result, the promotion goes to 
another, one's impulse may prompt him to 
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indulge In rationalization—to lead himself 
to believe that he has been unfairly treated— 
and thereby shields his ego from reality and 
avoid honestly facing up to the truth as to 
why he failed to make the most of his op- 
portunity to succeed, 

Intellectual honesty, however, would com- 
pel him to recognize that the responsibility 
of management for results is so great that 
the boss is obliged to ride the best horse 
available in the stable regardless of petty 
likes or dislikes. 

If the boss picks the other horse, the truth 
of the matter is that, on the facts as they 
appear on his side of the coin, the other fel- 
low is the one that helps him more effectively. 
And if that is not evident to you, you have 
simply failed to take an honest look at the 
employer's side of the coin, so as to let the 
facts speak to you as they speak to others. 

The boss may have occasion to criticize 
your conduct or work. If you were to allow 
your natural impulse to take over, you would 
be on the defensive, as if responding to a 
personal affront, petulantly attempting to 
justify every mistake or difference of view. 
This would create something of a personal 
problem for your employer, and, instead of 
being helpful, you would actually make it 
more difficult for the boss to do his own work, 
This would retard his “return efficiency." 

If you were guided by your intellectual 
honesty, however, you would welcome the 
criticism as an opportunity to receive the 
instruction which yon need in order to at- 
complish your main objective, which is not 
self-vindication but rather to learn how to 
become indispensable to the man by whom 
your labor is rewarded. You would then sit 
in Judgment with the boss, as objectively, 
and with the same honest cooperation, as if 
you were reviewing the work of a third party 
not present, cheerfully, decisively, and with- 
out any resentment or self-justification 
whatsoever, Let the chips fall where they 
may. Join hands with the boss in probing 
for the objective truth. In short, get the 
job done, and done right. 

But do not indulge in self-effacement. Do 
not compromise your own individual self in 
any degree.. The boss does not want a “yes 
man.“ He can buy a rubber stamp for much 
less than he is paying you. 

The boss wants a helpful man—an intel- 
lectually honest man, You are paid to think 
with your own mind, in order to contribute 
ideas of your own which you—and you 
alone—can generate. You are paid to pre- 
vent the boss from mistakes which 
8500 can foresee, but which he might over- 

There Is never any conflict between the 
path to success and the finer instincts within 
us. Success is based upon objective truth 
and utter honesty with self and with others. 
The conflict is between self-centered impulse 
and our intellectual honesty, which speaks 
for our better self. Impulse may lead to self 
deception; but intellectual honesty leads to 
success. 

A tug-of-war, between impulse and intel- 
lectual honesty, is ever present within us. 
If we allow impulse to pull ahead too often, 
we may be headed for failure. But give full 
play to relentless intellectual honesty, and 
reason will win. 

As you gain proficiency in this, the boss 
will put more and more of his own work 
upon your shoulders, thereby increasing his 
dependence upon you. The point is soon 
reached where he is looking at your side of 
the coin, wondering what would happen to 
him if you were to accept a better position 
elsewhere. To help himself, he is thus 
obliged to help you more, 

Thus, you see the only sure road to success 
on the job. Nothing can give you more 
pleasure and satisfaction than effectively 
helping others to help themselves. Nothing 
can give you greater security than a realiza- 
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tion by others that they can help themselves 
best by helping you more, 
SUMMARIZING 

If you will honestly work on the task at 
hand as hard as you can—and long enough 
to get it done right—and if you will apply 
the Golden Rule with relentless honesty with 
self—the law of compensation will tee 
your eventual success, That is the wisdom 
of the ages. Build your career upon it. 


2 Galatians, ch. 6, verse 7. 

Luke, ch. 6, verse 38. 

* Matthew, ch. 7, verse 12. 

t Polonius’ advice to Laertes, Hamlet, act 
1, scene iii, lines 78-81. 


Supreme Court and the Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the U. S. News & World Report: 

WHat THE RECORD TELLS—SUPREME COURT 
AND THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


(Attempts to clamp down on suspected 
Reds are being restricted more and more by 
the United States Supreme Court. Rulings 
by the Court, made over a 3-year period, 
now limit the powers of Congress, Federal 
agencies, even States. Here is a report on 
the actual Court holdings, and how each 
affects Government attempts to deal with 
subversives.) 

Since 1955, the Supremé Court, in a long 
series of decisions, has acted to limit or deny 
the powers of the executive branch of the 
Government and of Congress and the States 
to deal with subversive activities. 

Of these decisions, 16 were handed down 
in the term the Court now is ending. 
Four of the most far reaching were delivered 
in a single day. And a week later, as the 
Court wound up its regular activities for the 
term, half a dozen such cases were sent back 
for reconsideration in the lower courts. 

What the Court decided is outlined in the 
report that follows, This report gives the 
points at issue, the decisions handed down, 
the individuals affected and the effects on 
Government programs designed to limit 
Communist activities, 


LOYALTY RULES 


The first Important decision in the series 
Was made in 1955. It involved the late Dr. 
John P. Peters, who lost a Government posi- 
tion after a loyalty review board reversed the 
findings of a lower court. The Court held 
that, under loyalty regulations, the review 
board could not itself undertake to review 
decisions of other loyalty boards. Dr. Peters, 
in effect, was cleared, 

Meaning: Review boards, under executive 
regulations, can act only on appeals brought 
before them. 

SEDITION LAWS 


In 1956, decisions on Communists and sub- 
versive activities stepped up. State anti- 
sedition laws were held invalid on April 2, 
1956, on the ground that the Smith Act, a 
Federal law dealing with sedition, superseded 
laws in the States. That had the effect of 
freeing Steve Nelson, an admitted Commu- 
TAR from conviction under the Pennsylvania 

W. 

Meaning: When Congress adopted the 
Smith Act, the Federal Government took ex- 
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clusive Jurisdiction over sedition and at- 
tempts to overthrow the Government. 
“TAINTED” TESTIMONY 

Later in the year, on November 5, 1956, the 
same Steve Nelson was granted a new trial 
on a Smith Act charge. The Court held that 
a new trial was in order because of “tainted” 
testimony by a Government witness at the 
original trial. 

Meaning: Government evidence in crim- 
inal trials must be without blemish, 

FIFTH AMENDMENT FRINGS 

A New York law, authorizing automatic 
dismissal of State and city government em- 
ployees for taking the fifth amendment 
against self-incrimination was struck down 
on April 19, 1956. The case involved Harry 
Slochower, a New York City schoolteacher. 

Meaning: A resort to the fifth amendment 
cannot be interpreted as any indication of 
gullt or wrongdoing. 

PERJURY? 

The Communist Party itself got a new 
hearing by the Court’s order, on April 30, 
1956. The party had been designated as a 
Communist-action group by the Subversive 
Activities Control Board and ordered to reg- 
ister with the Attorney General. The Court 
found that some witnesses at the Board 
hearing may have given perjured testimony. 

Meaning: Same as in one of the Nelson 
cases—Government evidence must not con- 
tain the slightest blemish. 


CITIZENSHIP 


The Court limited denaturalization pow- 
ers, on April 30, 1956, by deciding that such 
proceedings could be pressed only after an 
affidavit, showing good cause to believe that 
naturalization should be revoked, is filed in 
a Federal court. The result was to uphold 
the naturalization of Ettore Zucca, a sus- 
pected member of the Communist Party, be- 
cause no such affidavit had been filed. 

Meaning: If naturalized citizens are to be 
deprived of citizenship, all technical pro- 
cedures must be carefully followed, 


SENSITIVE JOBS 


The Government loyalty program again 
was limited June 11, 1956, when the Court 
held that only employees in sensitive jobs 
could be discharged summarily under regu- 
lations that superseded ordinary civil-serv- 
ice rules. That decision found that Ken- 
drick M. Cole had been unlawfully dis- 
charged as a Federal food and drug in- 
spector, 

Meaning: The Court holds the loyalty 
program is not as broad as some Congress- 
men thought. 

JURY PRIVACY 


In the term now ending, the Court took 
a number of steps to limit inquiries into 
Communist activity, the powers of congres- 
sional committees to conduct investigations 
and the Federal sedition law itself. 

On January 28, Ben Gold, once head of 
the Fur Workers Union, won a new trial 
after being found guilty of filing a false 
non-Communist amdavit under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Court overturned the con- 
viction because, during the trial, an agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
questioned a juror about another case, not 
related to the Gold case. The Court held 
that this was an Intrusion into the privacy 
of the jury. The Justice Department has 
since decided to drop the case against Mr. 
Gold. 

Meaning: The Government must take ex- 
traordinary precautions to avoid any sem- 
blance of interfering with a jury. 

DEPORTATION 

The Attorney General's power to supervise 
the activities of aliens who are ordered to 
be deported, but who cannot be deported 
because no other country will accept them, 
‘was limited by the Court on April 29. This 
case involved George I. Witkovich, an alien 
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under deportation order who faſled to answer 
questions concerning Communist activity. 
A Federal district court held that the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952 gave the 
Attorney General power to supervise the 
alien to make sure he is available for depor- 
tation, and no further power.” The Su- 
preme Court upheld the lower court. 

Meaning: Aliens under deportation orders 
that cannot be carried out have only to keep 
authorities informed of their whereabouts. 
They do not have to give information about 
other activities, 

ADMISSION TO BAR 


States had their power over suspected 
sympathizers with communism trimmed on 
May 6, when the Court ruled that Rudolph 
Schware was improperly denied admission 
to the New Mexico bar and that Raphael 
Konigsberg was improperly denied admission 
to the bar of California, Mr. Schware, who 
admitted he had been a Communist, was 
refused permission to take the New Mexico 
bar examination. Mr. Konigsberg was de- 
nied admission in California because he re- 
fused to answer questions about his beliefs 
and associations. 

The Court held In each case that the 
applicants were denied their rights of “due 
process of law.” 

Meaning: Past Communist connections 
alone or refusal to answer questions about 
such matters are not enough to bar an at- 
torney from practice. 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


Power of the FBI to track down and arrest 
suspected subversives was hit on May 13, 
when the Supreme Court ordered new trials 
for Shirley Kremen, Samuel Irving Coleman 
and Sidney Steinberg. They were charged 
with harboring a Communist fugitive in a 
mountain cabin in California, The Court 
overturned their convictions on the ground 
that the search of the cabin and the seizure 
of its contents by FBI agents was invalid. 

Meaning: The FBI and other Government 
police agencies have to be extra careful in 
the way the conduct searches, 

FBI FILES 


Then, on June 3, the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision that has been described 
as a blockbuster. This case involved Clinton 
E. Jencks, a New Mexico labor leader. Mr. 
Jencks was convicted of filing a false non- 
Communist affidavit under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He appealed on the ground that at the 
trial he should have been allowed to see 
reports filed with the FBI by two witnesses. 
The Court upheld Mr, Jencks, told the FBI 
to open its files. 

Meaning: The full significance of this 
case is not yet known. Lower courts have 
issued conflicting decisions in trying to 
apply the Supreme Court ruling. The Jus- 
tice Department is reexamining 
cases and has dropped prosecutions in some 
of them. Congress is considering new laws 
to protect FBI files. 

POWER TO INVESTIGATE 


On June 17, the Court handed down four 
decisions that limited the authority of Con- 
gress, the Justice Department and the States 
to proceed against Communist activity and 
suspected disloyalty. 

‘There was the case of John T. Watkins, 
who was upheld in his refusal to answer, 
before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, questions 
about former Communist associates. In this 
case, the Court held that Congress must de- 
fine the purposes of its investigating com- 
mittees and that committees must make 
clear to witnesses that questions are perti- 
nent. There was also the case of Paul M. 
Sweezy, who denied any Communist connec- 
tions but refused to answer some questions 
in an investigation conducted for the New 
Hampshire Legislature. The Court upheld 
his refusal, too. 
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Meaning: The Watkins and Sweezy cases 

-place limits on the power of Congress and 

the States to conduct investigations. Wit- 

nesses have been quick to challenge the right 
of Congress to ask questions. 
SERVICE FIRING 


Another of the June 17 rulings was on the 
case of John S. Service, whose discharge 
from the State Department by Dean Ache- 
son, then Secretary, was held invalid because 
Mr. Acheson failed to follow Department 
regulations. This was another loyalty case. 

Meaning: Loyalty regulations take preced- 
ence over the discretion given by law to 
the Secretary. 

SMITH ACT 

Finally, there was a decision June 17 in a 
cast involving the Smith Act itself. The 
Court acquitted 5 California Communists 
of violating the Federal antisedition law and 
ordered new trials for 9 others. Here the 
Court held that people could preach that 
the Government should be overthrown so 
long as the preaching was not directly in- 
tended to produce action toward overthrow- 
ing the Government. 

Meaning: Communists now are free to 
teach their doctrine if only they refrain 
from advocating action. 

WEW TRIALS 


The following week, in the light of these 
decisions, the Court sent back six cases to 
the lower courts. One case involved new 
hearings for six persons convicted of Smith 
Act violations in Michigan. 

Harry Sacher, a New York lawyer who has 
represented defendants in Communist cases, 
had his conviction of contempt of Congress 
vacated and a new hearing ordered. He re- 
fused to answer questions about Communist 
connections when before a subcommittee. 

A new also was ordered for Abram 
Flaxer, former president of the United Public 
Workers. He was tried and convicted of 
contempt for failure to produce records sub- 
penaed by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. Lloyd Barenblatt, former 
teacher at Vassar, is to get a new hearing 
on this contempt conviction for refusing to 
answer questions before a congressional 
committee. 

In returning the contempt cases, the Court 
cited the Watkins decision, 

Under the Sweezy decision, the Court sent 
back two cases involving contempt convic- 
tions for defying the Ohio Commission on 
Un-American Activities. In one of the cases, 
convictions against Talmadge Raley, Joseph 
Stern and Emmett C. Brown were vacated. 
The other involved Anna Morgan, who re- 
sorted to the fifth amendment 37 times in 
refusing to answer questions. 

Meaning: The Court's actions during the 
last regular session of the term are sure signs 
these decisions call for a wholesale reap- 
praisal of both Federal and State programs 
to curtail Communist activity. Congress 
already is considering a number of bills 
aimed at restoring some of the authority 
that Supreme Court decisions have weakened 
or destroyed. 


Speaking of Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 
Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


ing editorial appeared in the Portland 
„Oregonian and was reprinted in the 


‘ 
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Topeka Daily Capital, Topeka, Kans, I 
think the editorial speaks for itself. 
SPEAKING OF PRINCIPLE 


Senator Warne L. Morse, chief sponsor of 
the Hells Canyon Federal dam bill, abuses 
Idaho Power Co. for giving up its accelerated 
tax amortization certificates for two Snake 
River dams as intemperately as he abused the 
company for obtaining them. He calls Idaho 
Power Co.'s action “deathbed repentance’ of 
“a selfish monopoly” taken “to avoid the con- 
sequences of its past improper conduct.” 

This page, which previously called for re- 
peal of the fast tax-writeoff law—or at a 
minimum the exclusion from its benefits of 
projects such as power dams which are amor- 
tized in 50 years—is not bleeding for Idaho 
Power Co. But there was nothing improper 
in IPCO, which applied for the tax program 
nearly 4 years ago, seeking the same tax 
advantage provided in 22,000 certificates 
granted to other firms, including 927 to elec- 
tric utilities, In justice to its stockholders, 
it could do not less, The fault was in the 
law, and Congress is responsible for the law, 

But, speaking of conduct which involves 
political or business morality, what is one 
to think of Senator Moxsr’s conduct in abdi- 
cating his long-standing and high-sounding 
position on civil rights and foreign aid to 
obtain southern Democratic votes for his 
Helis Canyon bill? 

Senator Morse has been drumming into 
our ears for so long his dedication to “prin- 
ciple” that this must come as a shock to 
some of his supporters. He has been cud- 
dling up to the new isolationists of the South 
for some time. And his fight with the South 
to kill the Eisenhower administration's civil- 
rights bill by sending it to Senator EasTLann’s 
Judiciary Committee was a flagrant horse- 
trade for votes for his high Hells Canyon bill. 

In our opinion, Senator Morse is no longer 
in position to shout about principle—if he 
ever was, 


Lawyer Referral Services Important to 
Lawyers and the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, lawyers 
are working to make their services more 
available to the public. My friend, 
Orison S. Marden, the author of the 
following article from the June 1957 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, has made important contribu- 
tions in this field, both for persons who 
cannot pay any fee at all and for the 
persons in the middle income group, 
His words are worth reading: 


LAWYER REFERRAL SERVICES IMPORTANT TO 
LAWYERS AND THE PUBLIC 


(By Orison 8. Marden, former chairman of 
the standing committee on lawyer re- 
ferral service of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation) 


. The American Bar Association, represent- 
ing our ancient and honorable profession 
at the national level, is earnestly seeking by 
all proper means to increase our usefulness 
to the public we serve. This is both our 
right and our duty, for the public has granted 
an exclusive franchise to the legal profession. 
None but the lawyer can lawfully give legal 
advice, We therefore owe a corresponding 
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duty, as a matter of professional obligation 
and simple good faith, to serve all who need 
our services, - 

To this end the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association several years 
ago adopted a statement of the six major 
long-term objectives of our profession. The 
second of these objectives records our prom- 
ise to serve all who need legal services at 
a cost within their means. 

Legal aid facilities to handle civil and 
criminal matters constitute one important 
segment of the overall plan. These com- 
munity law offices provide legal service for 
those who cannot pay a lawyer for the legal 
representation they need. 

People of wealth and experience have never 
had difficulty in finding legal talent to pro- 
tect their rights. 

But what about the great mass of our citi- 
zens, neither poor nor wealthy—who far out- 
number the other two groups combined? 
Many, perhaps most, members of this so- 
called middle Income group do not know 
when they have a legal problem. Many of 
these would not know where to turn if they 
did. They consult a lay friend or the grocer 
or the bartender or a notary public or real 
estate agent. Only a small percentage are 
accustomed to lawyers. Surveys have shown 
this over and over again. 

The plain truth is that the inexperienced 
are often afraid of lawyers, associating them 
with times of trouble and death, with auto- 
mobile accidents and the arrest court. 

They do not appreciate the value of hav- 
ing a lawyer’s advice before taking import- 
ant steps rather than after the fat is in 
the fire. Even when circumstances virtually 
force the seeking of legal representation, it is 
done painfully, reluctantly, fearfully. The 
average family will promptly call in the doc- 
tor when young Johnny has a stomach ache, 
but they will hesitate to consult a lawyer 
when they buy a house. 

How can we educate the general public to 
let us use our skills and experience to serve 
their interests? That is a problem which 
has engaged the attention of many a bar as- 
sociation committee—at national, State and 
local levels. And it is being solved, I be- 
lieve—due in large part, to the excellent 
leadership of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association in re- 
cent 2 
Much of the educational work, of course, 
is done through lecture programs, TV, and 
radio, pamphlet material and advertise- 
ments sponsored by the bar—all 
designed to alert the public to the serious 
problems involved in many day-to-day 
transactions, and to persuade the inexperi- 
enced that lawyers are to be trusted, not 
feared; that our fees are relatively modest 
and well worth the amount charged. 

But many people do not know how or 
where to get legal advice even when they 
come to realize that they need it. 

That is where the Lawyer Referral Service 
comes in. The title may seem formidable, 
but this is really a simple plan for introduc- 
ing to lawyers persons who need legal ad- 
vice but do not know a lawyer or how to find 
one. The services are sponsored by local bar 
associations as a public service. They con- 
form to all ethical requirements. 

How does the service work? It is really 
quite simple, although there are eight basic 

ments: 

1, There must be bar association sponsor- 
ship. This is essential to reassure the timid 
prospect and make him forget his fears and 
apprehension. 

2. There must be a supervising committee 
to insure that the service is handled cor- 
rectly and fairly. 

3. There must, of course, be a panel of 
lawyers. This may consist of all the lawyers 
in the community who volunteer to serve 
or it may be a screened List, 
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4. There must be a person to do the re- 
ferring. He or she may be a court clerk, 
a lawyer, a secretary of the bar associa- 
tion; in fact, anyone in whom the bar has 
confidence, and who will give a courteous 
reception to the confused and sometimes 
suspicious people who come in. 

5. There should be a fixed fee for the ini- 
tial consultation. This is important. By 
means of the fixed fee the public is assured 
that for the first conference with a lawyer 
the charge will be no more than 83 or $5, 
or whatever fee is fixed by the local associa- 
tion. This dissipates common fears of a 
high fee and brings lawyer and client to- 
gether in an atmosphere favorable to future 
relations. 

6. Agreement by the bar association com- 
mittee to arbitrate any dispute as to fees is 
desirable, though not essential. This gives 
further assurance of fairness to the public. 

7. A system of publicity is desirable. 
This is to let the public know of the service; 
and 

8. Lastly, there should be a system for 
keeping proper records so that statistics may 
be maintained both locally and nationally. 

In practice, under the most referral plans, 
applicants are referred to lawyers on a rota- 
tion basis. It is preferable to give some dis- 
cretion to the person who does the referring; 
but there must be no favoritism and the 
bar must have confidence in the operator of 
the plan. 

After the referral is made the ordinary re- 
lationship of lawyer and client follows. Ar- 
rangements as to charges for future services, 
if any, after the original fixed-fee consulta- 
tion, are made between lawyer and client just 
as if the client had been referred by a friend 
or another client. There is no interference 
with the relationship by the bar association 
or the Service unless there should be a 
dispute concerning the fee. As already 
stated, it is desirable that the public be 
advised that if there should be any dispute 
as to fee it will be resolved by the supervis- 
ing committee or by arbitration as the asso- 
ciation may determine. This gives assur- 
ance to the wary and inexperienced. 

Essentially, then, the lawyer referral serv- 
ice is nothing more than an information bu- 
reau to which 2 or 3 important ornaments 
have been added. The first is bar associa- 
tion sponsorship, so important to give con- 
fidence to the timid. The second is the 
fixed-fee for the initial consultation, which 
also helps to get the prospective client into 
the lawyer's office. And, lastly, the provision 
for bar association arbitration of any dis- 


pute as to fee promises the inexperienced . 


person that he will be fairly treated. 

In practice, the service has proved to be 
excellent public relations for the profession. 
It is also a good source of business for the 
local bar, particularly for the younger law- 
yers. 

Three misconceptions about the service are 
rather common and should be mentioned 
briefly: 

First, the service does not interfere with 
existing lawyer-client relationships. In- 
Stead, it brings to lawyers as clients persons 
who probably would not otherwise receive 
the legal advice they need. National sta- 
tistics show that 80 percent of those who 
consult Lawyer Referral Services have never 
consulted a lawyer before. When appli- 
cants seeking a referral already have a 
lawyer, they will usually not be referred. 

Second, the service is not a cutrate serv- 
ice and minimum fee schedules are entirely 
in order. Of course, most of these cases are 
apt to be small, and the lawyer will some- 
times have to adjust his charges to meet 
conditions, just as he does with clients who 
come to him from other sources. 

Third, the service is not a step toward 
Socialization of the profession. On the con- 
trary, it is an important move forward in 
educating the public to use the services 
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t 
of lawyers and in making it easier and more 
convenient for them to do so. It is a public 
service that will be appreciated by the peo- 
ple of most communities and will bring 
credit as well as new business to the bar. 

The first services were started in the larger 
cities 27 years or so ago. They are now 
spreading to many smaller cities and coun- 
ties. More than a hundred are in operation 
today in all parts of the country. 

In fact, well-operated services in certain 
smaller cities have produced more business 
for panel members than in some of the larger 
cities, The bar is proportionately smaller in 
these cities, and potential business (of which, 
as a profession, we have only scratched the 
surface) is relatively the same, 

The Standing Committee on Lawyer Re- 
ferral Service is anxious to help local bar 
associations, large and small, to establish 
these useful services. The committee has 
handbooks and pamphlets and has accumu- 
lated considerable experience. Our hope is 
that many more bar associations will give 
the committee an opportunity to use these 
tools. A letter to the American Bar Center, 
Chicago 37, or to the chairman, Walter T. 
Fisher, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
will receive prompt attention. 


Preserving Public Papers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the El 
Dorado Times newspaper and was re- 
printed in the Topeka Daily Capital, 
Topeka, Kans., concerning the papers of 
the beloved United States Senator from 
Kansas, Arthur Capper. 

This editorial sets forth a portion of 
the great work and contributions of Mr. 
Capper. His great service in the United 
States Senate will long be remembered 
by everyone. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESERVING PUBLIC PAPERS 


The papers of Arthur Capper—letters and 
documents many thousands in number— 
have been deposited with the Kansas State 
Historical Society at Topeka for preservation. 

Arthur Capper was governor of this State 
for 4 years and a United States Senator for 
30. He participated officially in many of 
the most important events affecting the 
welfare of this Nation in his time. The 
papers he accumulated during his distin- 
guished service assuredly are invested with 
a significant historical value. 

The Pittsburg Headlight, whose editor 
Fred Brinkerhof is an outstanding Kansas 
historian, offers this comment: 

“Arthur Capper served 30 years in the 
United States Senate. In the prime of his 
tenure he was one of the most conspicuous 
figures in farm legislation. He was in the 
Senate when the farm question, as it long 
has been known, came to the front. The 
Senator was from a leading farm State. As 
the publisher of farm papers along with 
newspapers, Capper had a vital personal in- 
terest in the welfare of the American farmer, 
He added this personal concern to a con- 
scientious acceptance of his responsibility as 
a legislator. So in Capper's own files of let- 
ters and other documents, writers of history 
will find vital material. And that research 
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will be done in the historical society's 
collection.” 

The accumulated papers of many eminent 
Kansans have been going to the State his- 
torical society in recent years. That is ex- 
actly the place for them. There they- will 
be collated and preserved, by means of the 
special intelligence and facilities for this 
purpose that the society peculiarly possesses. 
In future years, they will represent high 
value in a clearer understanding of the causes 
and events during the period when Kansas 
rounded out its first century of being. 

This tendency toward a more careful con- 
sideration for the records of the past come 
prises one that needs to be accelerated, 


Supreme Court Creates Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


U 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Supreme Court Creates Prob- 
lems,” which appeared in the June 28, 
1957, Los Angeles Times; 


SUPREME COURT CREATES PROBLEMS 


The 1956-57 term of the Supreme Court, 
now ended but for the Girard case, seems to 
pose an unusually long list of problems for 
Congress. 

President Eisenhower is not alone in find- 
ing some of the decisions announced on 
recent Mondays difficult to understand. In 
some matters, especially in its setting aside 
of the conviction of Southern California 
Communists, the Court seems to be setting 
impossible standards. 

A VAGUE ANTHORITY 


Most people, including most lawyers, con- 
ceive of the Supreme Court as a place where 
the law is settled, so that men may govern 
themselves accordingly; In recent weeks the 
Court has appeared to do more unsettling 
than settling, for example, in the Watkins 
contempt of Congress case in which it held 
that the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee had a “vague” grant of authority from 
Congress and hence could not insist on 
answers to questions, 

Watkins, formerly an official of a Com- 
munist-dominated union, told of his own 
former connections with communism, but 
refused to name others he had known as 
Communists, The 6-to-1 decision (with 
Justice Clark dissenting) has been hailed as 
putting Congress in its place, not only by 
pro-Communist liberals but by such anti- 
Communist liberals as Walter Lippmann. 
Here we think Lippmann betrays a custo- 
mary bias; he favors a strong executive and 
a subservient Congress. 


THE PROPER JUDGE 


But Congress is not intended to be sub- 
servient; the legislative branch is at least 
as important as any other. We believe the 
better view to be that the power of Con- 
gress to legislate cannot be hampered ex- 
cept by the restrictions of the Constitution 
itself. It follows that its power to investi- 
gate—investigation being a necessary pre- 
liminary to legislation—cannot be hampered 
either, except by plain mandates of the 
fundamental law, and that when there is 
no such plain mandate Congress itself is 
the only proper judge of what it shall in- 
vestigate and how far, 
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We believe that in the Watkins case there 
was no such clear and present danger to 
his individual rights as to require a ju- 
dicial rebuke to the committee. The court's 
remark that exposure of evil is not the 
true purpose of a congressional investigation 
appears out of line. Congress should, of 
course, indulge in no mere scandalmonger- 
ing; but who can tell what need for legis- 
Jation may not appear in the course of such 
a search? 

United States District Judge Sirica ap- 
pears to be of the opinion that the Watkins 
decision does not cover very much ground. 
He said he took cognizance of it but still 
could find teamsters official Frank W. Brew- 
ster guilty of 31 counts of contempt of 
Congress for refusing to produce books and 
records and answer questions about the 
union's financial affairs. 

The judge sald it was plainly within the 
power of Congress to determine whether its 

t that union financial reports 
‘be filed was being complied with; changes 
in legislation might be found necessary. The 
judge also refused to hold that Brewster 
had purged himself of contempt by a sub- 
sequent production of records and answer- 
ing of questions. 

The high Court on its last decision day 
reversed other contempt-of-Congress con- 
victions and ruled again that a State legis- 
lature may not delegate its power to in- 
vestigate. The Brewster case thus becomes 
something of a challenge to the high court's 
rulings. 

It was in setting aside the Communist 
convictions that the Court made the most 
work for Congress; apparently that body. 
must overhaul the Smith Act, which makes 
teaching and advocating overthrow of the 
Government a felony. 

As matters stand, the lower courts are 
faced with the necessity, in Smith Act prose- 
cutions, of attempting to distinguish between 
advocacy of overthrow as an intellectual en- 
terprise, which the Supreme Court says is 
lawful, and incitement to revolt, which the 
Court says is not. This seems such a fine- 
spun distinction as to be impossible to make 
-in the majority of cases, and so in effect 
makes the Smith Act a dead letter. 


CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS 


We cannot believe that danger from the 
Communist conspiracy is at an end in the 
United States and that the Nation can afford 
to let the Smith Act expire. Congress is thus 
challenged to pass an act that can deal with 
the situation. 

Then there is the Jencks case in which the 
Court several weeks ago held defendants have 
a right to inspect the files of the FBI, a deci- 
sion which would make that useful police 
agency impotent. 

Some Members of Congress have been 
roused to such anger at the Court's attitude 
that extreme remedies are being proposed. 
One wants to impeach and re- 
move the whole Court, and another would 
make the Justices, in effect, removable every 
4 years by requiring reconfirmation as a con- 
dition of their tenure. 

The situation is not that bad. We think 
the Court is mistaken, but it is obviously 
honestly so; the Court has committed no 
high crimes and misdemeanors such as 
should subject it to impeachment and re- 
moval. And subjecting the Court to politi- 
cal pressure is not a remedy that commends 
itself, 

The remedy, so far as there is a remedy, is 
legislative and is within the power of Con- 
gress. Court decisions are not frrevocable. 
Particular cases are finally decided, but 
principles and policies are subject to legia- 
lative review. 
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Employment of the Handicapped—a 
Community Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker,’ Miss 
Virginia Davis, of Ridgwood, N. J., re- 
cently received a first prize award in the 
ninth annual New Jersey Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Essay and Bill- 
board Contest. She was also honored as 
the fourth-place winner in the national 
contest sponsored by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped. 

Miss Davis is an 11th grade student at 
St. Luke’s High School in Hohokus, 
N. J. Her very fine essay, Employment 
of the Handicapped—a Community Re- 
sponsibility, deserves to be widely read. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, her essay follows: 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED—A 
COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


He was always considered the odd fellow 
in town. No one ever paid much attention 
to him. Outside of the jeering taunts of 
children, most people shunned or ignored 
him. One leg made a difference in those 
days. One leg couldn't secure a job, gain 
Tespect, or most important, find happiness. 

Fortunately, we in America today, are not 
so narrowminded as to evaluate the worth 
of an individual solely by any physical handi- 
cap. But then again—are we? How many 
employers actually do hire disabled persons? 
Are there still many faced with a bleak 
future through lack of employment? Sur- 
prisingly little research will bring the answer 
quickly to light. We find that there are over 
2 million disabled persons who could be re- 
habilitated to take a useful place in society. 
Bringing this about is a tremendous under- 
taking but more im t than that, it is 
a grave responsibility to our Nation, to our- 
selves, and to the handicapped involved. 

The average life span of the individual 
is increasing all the time. Presently it stands 
at 69.9 years. With this additional rise in 
age, chronic illness and resulting physical 
disability can be expected. Therefore, it 
becomes most necessary to adjust the handi- 
capped now, to work which realizes their 
limitations and capacities. This instruction 
will, in turn, be entrusted to each succeeding 
generation, thereby safeguarding the vital 
strength of any nation—its people. 

Morally, we are under obligation for the 
welfare of those less fortunate. The physi- 
cally handicapped are no exception. If we 
claim democracy—we must prove it: if we 
shout equality—we must give it. The moral 
point, sadly enough, will not convince the 
individual of his obligation so strongly as 
the economic side of the picture. Whether 
taxpayers realize it or not, they pay heavily 
each year for disabled persons, who are not 
being rehabilitated, and their dependents. 
If greater efforts were exerted, these people 
could be trained and suited to Jobs, and the 
enormous outflux of public funds be sharply 
curtailed. This would make the handi- 
capped no longer a tax consumer but self- 
supporting. It would better the status of 
the taxpayer and contribute to a wider dis- 
pensing of financial aid to other causes, 
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Lastly, our responsibility of rehabilita- 
tion for the handicapped lies toward the 
disabled himself. Everyone likes to 
feel self-sufficient. It is hard therefore, to 
be robbed of the chance for complete inde- 
pendence just because one lacks an arm or 
has a crippled leg. It is then up to us, to 
do all in our power to procure for these 
handicapped persons the right to happiness 
in life. We must provide training and spe- 
cialists, hope and encouragement, and do all 
that we can to make the person a useful, 
productive, and contented citizen. 

Where is the starting point of all this re- 
sponsibility? The Nation is too big, the in- 
dividual—too small. The answer must le 
somewhere in between. By logical deduc- 
tion, the solution is found in the com- 
munity. In each community, there live a 
number of handicapped people, but even 
greater are the number who are not. 
Through ignorance or even lack of interest, 
these citizens know or care little about the 
urgency of this problem. They do not 
bother to find out what is being done in 
the line of rehabilitation; they probably do 
not realize how their taxes are being used 
in this regard; and even worse, they fail to 
look ahead and see the disastrous future, 
disability could bring to their Nation. These 
citizens must be made aware of these press- 
ing needs and dangers. They must recog- 
nize the part of their community in re- 
habilitation. Facilities must be made avail- 
able, physicians and trained personnel ob- 
tained, and opportunities in this career in- 
creased. Finally, when the individual is 
ready for placement, he must be given an 
unprejudiced position and accepted on an 
equal competitive basis. 

If communities refuse to acknowledge re- 
habilitation and employment for the handi- 
capped as their problem, America will soon 
be faced with a perilous future. All over 
the world, peace has been placed in immi- 
nent danger. Little wars are continually 
being fought. Tension over world crises has 
attained its highest summit. What would 
America's position really be like if world war 
finally did strike? The manpower at our 
disposal, if we had rehabilitated, would be 
a decidedly helpful factor; the money we 
could have saved would definitely contribute 
to a stronger defense; and the people we 
could have helped would feel their role as 
citizens more keenly. 

This is not imaginative thinking but post- 
tive fact, The disabled are now our lia- 
bilities. They could be our assets. Isn't It 
time the communities of America admitted 
this situation and awakened to their sense 
of duty? The challenge is there. They have 
but to meet it. At stake is their nation, 
their children, and the lives of the disabled. 

Handicapped, America is waiting. 


Testimonial to Rev. Father Placid 
Hennessey, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of June 
29, 1957, on the occasion of the 35th an- 
niversary of Rev. Placid Hennessey, 
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OFM, as a member of the Franciscan 
order, 
‘TESTIMONIAL TO PRIEST 

A dinner at the Mayfair, Yatesville, on 
Sunday night will mark the 35th anniversary 
of Rev. Placid Hennessey, OFM, as a mem- 
be~ of the Franciscan Order. 

Because of his activities as the priest of 
St. Joseph's Monastery, Wilkes-Barre Town- 
ship, and because of his acceptance of lead- 
ership in many community affairs, Father 
Hennessey is widely known and is respected 
for his zeal and qualities of leadership. 

He will have the good wishes of many more 
than the hundreds of associates and friends 
expected to attend the testimonial dinner, 


Long Beach State College Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, visiting 
us here today is a group of elementary 
and high school teachers, as well as a 
few future teachers, from southern Cali- 
fornia who are on a 10,000-mile tour of 
the United States as part of their study 
for credits at the Long Beach State Col- 
lege, Long Beach, Calif. 

One aim of this tour, which is called 
a field trip in United States history 
and government, is to acquaint our 
California teachers with the most im- 
portant historical places in our country 
so that they may go back to the class- 
rooms and make the teaching of history 
more interesting and more meaningful. 

It is also the aim of the Long Beach 
State College through this tour to ac- 
quaint our California teachers with the 
work that goes on in our American po- 
litical institutions. They go behind the 
scenes of our Federal, State, and city 
governments and meet with important 
government officials in order to learn 
from these officials about the organiza- 
tion and functions of their respective 
departments. 

This course of study was approved by 
the Long Beach State College in 1953, 
and by the Department of Education, 
State of California, the same year. Each 
year since 1953, under the guidance of 
Dr. J. Wesley Bratton, dean of the sum- 
mer session, and the direction of Mr, 
Ross A. Sciarrotta, instructor and tour 
director, a group has visited Washington, 
and I have had the pleasure of arrang- 
ing their visit here, which includes brief- 
ings by heads of departments and by 
foreign diplomats, as well as visits to 
House and Senate committee hearings 
and sessions of the House and Senate. 
Because their tour is a study tour—one 
for which they earn six college credits 
that may be applied toward higher de- 
grees—may account for the warm recep- 
tion and fine cooperation they receive 
from the top Government officials who 
take time off from their busy days to 
explain the operations of their agencies 
and departments. 

In addition to Mr. Sciarrotta, the in- 
structor and tour director, the following 
are in the group visiting us today: Mr. 
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John Feder, Miss Tina Heller, Miss Delia 
H. Sprauer, Mr. Frank M. Takahashi, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ervin H. Miller, Miss Kathy 
Crowther, Mr. Dennis Brown, Miss Peg- 
gy Ratcliff, and Miss Kathy Doba from 
Long Beach; Miss Violet E. Good and 
Miss Helen Roudebrush from Bellflower; 
Mrs. B. F. McNamee, Altadena; Mr. 
G. W. Mercereau from Los Angeles; and 
Mr. Verne W. Cowan from Visalia, Calif, 


Dulles Declares Our Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE, Mr. Speaker, nothing 
could have been more reassuring to 
Americans who cherish the sacred prin- 
ciples upon which our Nation is built 
than is Secretary Dulles’ declaration that 
we will have no traffic—commercial or 
ideological—with the gangster nation 
which is Communist China, And coming 
on the eve of our National Day of Inde- 
pendence, it serves to reaffirm our basic 
renunciation of tyranny and our inde- 
pendence of those other nations of the 
so-called western bloc who are prepared 
to sell their birthright for the tempo- 
rary and nebulous benefit of trade with 
Peiping. 

Our naivete and our unfamiliarity at 
the time with communistic disregard for 
truth and honor may explain away our 
recognition of Communist Russia in 
1933. After almost 25 years, however, 
of lies and equivocation and with thou- 
sands of our own boys lying dead, and 
millions of other free peoples either dead 
or enslaved, as the result of Communist 
savagery, we cannot longer plead ignor- 
ance of their aims and philosophy. 

In the first instance, it was only 
through connivance on the part of Com- 
munist sympthizers in our own Govern- 
ment that the Chinese Reds were ele- 
vated to a place of dominance over Chi- 
ang Kai-shek. And it was in Korea that 
we saw the fiendish brutality and utter 
ruthlessness of a murderous regime that 
now seeks to do business with honest 
people and through that avenue worm 
its way into a place in the United Na- 
tions. 

We do not have to stretch our memory 
very far to recall when it was thought 
to be socially smart to traffic with boot- 
leggers and gangsters during the prohi- 
bition era. Today it would appear that 
there are those who like to think of 
themselves as internationalists or one- 
worlders who see nothing immoral in 
trafficking with a group of international 
gangsters who deny all Divine authority 
and whose word is not worth the time it 
takes to utter it. Indeed, Pope's Essay 
on Man gives us the best possible sum- 
mation of the attitude currently dis- 
played by some people who should know 
better: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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Secretary Dulles has struck exactly 
the right note for July 4, 1957. We de- 
clared our independence of tyrants in 
1776, and it is just as well that we re- 
affirm our independence of some of our, 
so-called allies and let them know that 
our honor is not an item that fluctuates 
with the various winds—I repeat, 
winds—of international economics, 

As a matter of fact, I wish the Sec- 
retary had gone one step further and 
served notice on the world that when 
Communist China takes her seat in the 
United Nations she can have the seat 
which will on that instant be vacated by 
the United States. 


British Plan One-Class Superliners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 17, 1957, I inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an address made by H. B. 
Cantor, president of the Carter Hotels 
Operating Corporation of New York City 
and a very successful businessman, in 
connection with the construction of su- 
perliners that will make possible trans- 
atlantic ocean voyages at a fare of $50 
by constructing the world's 2 largest and 
fastest superliners, 

In my extension of remarks I include 
a news item which appeared in the June 
21, 1957, issue of Seafarers Log quoting 
an article which appeared in the London 
Financial Times indicating that business 
interests in Great Britain are seriously 
considering the construction of “a Brit- 
ish-built superliner of 90,000 to 95,000 
tons, carrying all of its 9,000 passengers 
in 1 class,” and that the purpose of 
the vessel is substantially as that in- 
tended and outlined Mr. Cantor. 

Mr. Cantor has en this matter up 
with the Maritime Commission and is 
Still trying to negotiate with the officials 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. I hope that the proper officials of 
the United States Maritime Commission 
will quickly enter into further negotia- 
tions with Mr. Cantor. It would be most 
unfortunate if Mr, Cantor, an American, 
conceived this plan and interests in 
Great Britain picked it up and put it 
into operation before action was taken 
by the American Government or an 
American interest. 

[From the Seafarers Log of June 21, 1957] 
BRITISH PLAN ONE-CLASS SUPERLINER 

The idea of an American hotelman for a 
9,000-passenger, 1-class transatlantic liner— 
an idea which has been sidetracked here— 
is apparently being adopted, lock, stock, and 
barrel by the British, according to the Lon- 
don Financial Times. 

That newspaper has reported that plans 
are afoot for a British-built superliner of ` 
90.000 to 95,000 tons, carrying all of its 9,000 
passengers in 1 class. The ship would have 
a cruising speed of 354% knots, which would 
permit it to make a transatiantic crossing 
inside of 4 days. In combination with air- 
line service (1 way by air, 1 way by ship) 
such a vessel would permit the average 
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American with a 2-week vacation to spend 
J or 8 days on the Continent. 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND HORSEPOWER _ 

As described by the London newspaper, 
the vessel would be totally air-conditioned 
and would have its engineroom back aft. 
The es would generate the enormous 
total of 300,000 horsepower. 

Some of the American aircraft carriers now 
afloat generate in excess of 200,000 horse- 
power, 

The New York hotelman, H. B. Cantor, 
has been proposing a vessel of this size with 
equivalent passenger capacity for a number 
of years, but thus far has been unable to 
interest Government officials in acting on 
his proposal. Meanwhile, existing American 
transatiantic operators, such as United States 
Lines, are proceeding with plans to build 
conventional three-class passenger vessels, 
eee for a type of travel which is fast 

g obsolete. 

Most foreign operators are already actively 
involved in the I-class field, with the 
Swedish-American Line announcing that it 
would build a 1-class pullman-style tour ship 
providing meals in low-cost cafeterias and 
in restaurants. This, too, was one of the 
features espoused by Cantor. 

The proposed Swedish ship would accom- 
modate 1,300 passengers and would have an 
auditorium capable of seating 800 people 
at conventions and other meetings. 

Meanwhile, the only potential low-cost 

tion under the American flag, the 
Arnold Bernstein group, is making headway 
in its plans to go into service next spring. 
Bernstein has announced that his company 
has joined the North Atlantic Passenger Con- 
ference and has gone to Belgium to make 
ents for a passenger terminus in 
Zeebrugge for his operation. 

The Bernstein ship, which will be named 
the Atlantic, will offer a minimum off-season 
rate of $187.50. It will operate between New 
York, Zeebrugge, and Amsterdam, taking 7 
days for the crossing. The ship, which is 
the former Badger Mariner, is now under- 
going conversion at the Ingalls Shipbuild- 

. ing yard at Pascagoula, Miss. It will accom- 
modate 900 passengers, most of them in 
tourist class, and will be completely air- 
conditioned. 

The Bernstein group has plans for con- 
structing two new vessels for the transat- 
lantic operation. 

The proposed British superliner undoubt- 
edly would be builf by the Cunard Line if 
it should ever come to pass. Cunard offices 
in New York said they had not received any 
word of such plans to date, 

[From the Glasgow Herald, Glasgow, 
England, of June 10, 1957] 


Hor mars ABROAD 


The Government has made a wise and 
popular move in lifting the financial ban on 
holidays in the United States and Canada. 
It will make no practical difference in the 
immediate future to most people who are 
in a position to consider taking a holiday 
abroad, but it will have served a good pur- 
pose if it does no more than set people think- 
ing about the possibility of going West an- 
other year for a few days or weeks. It is 
dificult to say how far $280 will go on the 
other side, but some of the essential do's 
and don'ts are given in an article elsewhere 
on this page. If American and Canadian 
business acumen runs true to form it can 
be expected that the tourist industries of 
these countries will do everything in their 
power to make the trip worth while for vis- 
itors from the old country. But the cost of 
transatlantic travel remains a limiting factor, 
The cheapest return fare by air from London 


to New York is more than £150. By sea from 
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Southampton to New York costs £20 or so 
less, A holiday costing perhaps £250 is pos- 
sible for some well-to-do people in middle 
or later life, but few even of them could 
afford to make a regular habit of it. 

Unfortunately and unavoidably the cost 
of a holiday in America remains prohibitive 
to nearly all young people of adventurous 
spirit who are quite prepared to do it on the 
cheap. But this may not always be so. If 
the plans of Mr. H. B. Cantor, an American 
hotel magnate, should materialize it may be 
possible to provide transatlantic travel at a 
return fare of about £36 plus the cost of 
food. But for the present, although a large 
number of inquirles has been received by 
travel agents offering holidays in North 
America, it is not likely that bookings will 
be heavy. 

The number of people taking holidays out- 
side Britain, however, has been steadily in- 
creasing since the war. Last year the total 
was almost 1,500,000. This year it is ex- 
pected to increase by at least 250,000. France 
is by far the most popular country with 
British tourists, but there is an increasing 
tendency to go farther afield, Even the Iron 
Curtain is affording more chinks for tourists 
than in the past. This year it is expected 
that motorists from the West will be able 
to visit Berlin and Poland without being held 
up or turned back. To whatever points of 
the compass Britain’s tourists choose to go 
there can be no doubt that their increasing 
numbers represent a valuable contribution 
to international good will through the 
friendships which are made and the broad- 
ening of the individual’s outlook. 

JuNE 26, 1957. 
Chairman CLARENCE G. MORSE, 
Maritime Commission, United States 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. CLARENCE G. Morse: Enclosed please 
find clipping from the SeaFarers Log, 
June 21, 1957, in which they elaborate on 
the British plan 1-class superliner, accord- 
ing to the London Financial Times. 

If you and I can sit down undisturbed, 
I am reasonably certain that we can work 
out a businessman's financial arrangement 
to satisfy you on the equity. 

Please let me know when I can see you. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. B. CANTOR, 
President, Carter Hotels Operating 
Corp. 


Veterans’ Administration Benefits Claims 
May Need Judicial Court or Review 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, there is 
legislation pending before the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs on which I have 
the good fortune to serve as a member, 
which would provide for the determina- 
tion through judicial proceedings of 
claims for compensation resulting from 
disease or injury incurred in or aggra- 
vated while serving in the active military 
or naval service. I refer to H. R. 1006. 

Similar to this bill in purpose is H. R. 
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834 and H. R. 4746. The first bill would 
confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to review claims for benefits un- 
der laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration; the second bill would 
confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to review decisions for vet- 
erans’ benefits. Both of these proposals 
are pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and during the last Congress 
hearings were held on similar measures. 

I fear that unless we can experience 
better decisions from the Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals, it will be necessary to 
take action to pass one of these measures 
and provide judicial court or review of 
ees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Of course, I realize that this would 
place quite a burden on the courts and it 
might be necessary to set up a special 
court comparable to the Tax Court. Iam 
sure that all Members of Congress realize 
that such a step might have to be taken 
if more equitable decisions are not forth- 
coming from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, 


A Stout Heart in Manila . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Mon- 
day, June 24, 1957: 


A STOUT HEART IN MANILA 


Ever since the death of Ramon Magsaysay 
the question has been asked, “Will Philip- 
pine President Carlos P, Garcia be able to 
carry on with the policies of his predecessor?” 
Mr. Garcia said that he hoped to do so. He 
has now been put to the test at a critical 
point, and he has not faltered. 

A bill had been adopted by the Philippine 
Congress that would have greatly relaxed 
import and exchange controls. The same 
bill was blocked last year by then President 
Maysaysay's blunt statement that if it were 
adopted he would veto it. Mr. Magsaysay 
felt, and President Garcia has now again 
stated, that such a measure would under- 
mine the value of the peso and bring profit 
and advantage to a few at the expense of 
the many. 8 

President Garcia has been under heavy 
pressure to sign the measure or to let It be- 
come law by withholding his veto. This is 
an election year in the Philippines and Mr. 
Garcia is a candidate. Those who backed 
this bill represent formidable political foes. 
Mr. Garcia was obliged to take into consider- 
ation the political possibilities of their en- 
mity if he exercised his veto. 

He chose to act in the best Magsaysay man- - 
ner. He showed the stoutness of his heart 
and the eagerness to put the good of the 
whole people aboye the advantage of special 
interests. It may cost him the nomination. 
If his fellow countrymen believe, on the other 
hand, that he will hew to the line that was 
laid down, it may win him an election. 
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Hawaiis Importance to America’s Com- 
mercial Role in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii, a completely American State- 
to-be, faces the same problems confront- 
ing the people of the several present 
States of the Union. In her efforts to 
meet these problems, Hawaii uses the 
American approach. of initiative, energy, 
and vigor. 

Knowing the interest of the Members 
of Congress in the affairs of Americans 
everywhere and of their particular inter- 
est in Hawaii, I am pleased to insert in 
the Recorp an address by Mr. George 
Mason, Director, Economic Planning and 
Coordination Authority, Hawaii, before 
the 54th annual convention, Advertising 
Association of the West, at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on June 25, 1957. 

The address is well worth the time 
needed to read it: 

Hawan's Importance To AMERICA’S COMMER- 
CIAL ROLE In THE PActFic 

The newcomer doesn't expect it. But 
it's there the instant he arrives. Hawaii, 
he discovers, is a land of sharp contrasts. 

The sun, thé sea, the friendly informality 
of the people, he expected these. Yet Ha- 
wali—and especially Honolulu—he observes, 
is not fundamentally much different than 
any of the 48 States or the hundreds of home 
towns from which the visitor comes, 

It is a commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural community of 540,000 Americans and 
More than 50,000 uniformed personnel in all 
branches of the United States Defense Es- 
tablishment. Its people have the same de- 
Sires and buy the same goods and require 
the same services as their mainland cousins. 

But because this doesn’t make exciting 
grist for the copywriter's mill, Hawaii has 
become linked—in the mind's eye—with the 
Mystery of unpopulated South Sea atolls. 

We westerners—and Hawaii is very much a 
Part of the West—have a vision of these ro- 
mantic but civilized islands that more nearly 
meshes with fact than do our eastern broth- 
ers. Last fall, in New York, a highly placed 
Public relations executive asked me how 
much real influence Hawaii's royal family 
Still had. Perhaps he was just a bit confused 
because our Governor's name happens to be 


A few days later, a Chicago newspaperman, 
Upon learning that the only language I un- 
derstood was English, wanted to know how 
I could possibly hold a responsible job. 

Almost daily the Governor's office receives 
letters addressed to the American Embassy, 
Honolulu. 

Instances such as these are solid testimony 
to the effectiveness of advertising and pub- 
licity. Further proof can be seen in the 
volume of tourists coming to Hawaii * * * 
up nearly 1,000 percent over 1946. 

Advertising has created a picture of Ha- 
Wail that has paid off. But it is not a be- 
hind-the-scenery picture. 

Hawaii's beauty and charm are still in- 
tact—as advertised. But these islands are no 
longer a sleepy, isolated archipelago. We 
are a bustling State-to-be. Ahead of several 
States in many ways. Such as per capita 
income, electric-power consumption, car 
Ownership, telephones in use, retail pur- 
Chases—way ahead, percentagewise, of many 
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mainland communities and States. In per 
family buying power, for example, Honolulu 
ranks ahead of such cities as New York, Bos- 
ton, Dallas, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and 
Minneapolis. 

We have & labor force of some 200,000. 


And half of our population is under 24 years ` 


of age. 

We have developed a highly efficient distri- 
bution system accounting in part for our high 
level of real income, our ability to meet 
rather stiff competition and also our ability 
to pay rather high local taxes, 

We have one of the busiest airports in the 
Nation. 

There are more overseas phone calls be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco than be- 
tween any other overseas-to-mainiand point. 

In total retail sales, we buy more than 
seven States. 

We have a $1% billion economy. 

Twenty years ago, the economy of these 
islands consisted almost exclusively of the 
sugar and pineapple industries, Fifteen 
years ago, the Hawaiian economy was in very 
large measure a war economy with 400,000 
to 500,000 troops and some 75,000 civilian 
employees of the Federal Government. More 
of a war economy than any other segment 
of the United States. 

Today we have a modern, prosperous— 
completely American—economy supported by 
a wide range of diversified economic activity. 
Here, in 10 years, an American community 
has experienced massive change. The social, 
economic, and political explosions in the 
decade since 1946 would have resulted in civic 
phychosis almost anywhere else. But today 
we live in a peacetime condition of booming 
development. b 

We have come, unscarred, through the 
stresses and strains, largely because the Ha- 
waiians have left us a sure-fire ulcer preven- 
tive, hoomanawanul, which means patience. 
And so we are able to take in stride the sud- 
den realization that the Hawaii described by 
Mark Twain and Robert Louis Stevenson is 
no more. 

This is perhaps Hawali’s greatest charm— 
that way of life that encounters big prob- 
lems and big change with ease. 

I'm convinced, too, that it is the mode of 
living, more than the climate or magnificent 
scenery, that keeps transplanted Californians 
such as I with both feet on Hawaiian soil. 

The Hawall Visitors Bureau, the carriers, 
and the hotels have done a magnificent job 
of selling Hawaii to vacationers. 

But the everyday Hawaii, its way of life, 
its commercial growth, and its new oppor- 
tunities, this story has not been told. We 
now know that it must in order to meet three 
needs: 

1. Statehood. 

2. New industry. 

3. New people. 

Hawaii's yearning for statehood has been 
masked, by certain elements on the main- 
land, with the argument that we are not 
ready. This vague contention is only sup- 
ported by some mythical vision of a people 
clad in lava-lavas and sarongs cracking 
coconuts on a sun-drenched beach, and also 
by gross misstatements to the effect that we 
are really governed by Moscow. 

Nothing could move Hawail closer to state- 
hood than a vigorous educational campaign 
telling the world the unvarnished truth 
about Hawaii as it is. Thus far, efforts in 
this direction have been limited and they 
will have little impact until Hawaii's case is 
projected on a massive scale. 

In recent years, we have become aroused 
over the need for more jobs * * * to sup- 
port a growing population and to offset dis- 
placements resulting from new technology 
in our basic industries, Also, like Americans 
anywhere, we want to better our already 
high standard of living. 

We know that we have been too depend- 
ent in the past on sugar, pineapple and the 
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defense budget. We have seen ourselves 
emerging as a most important hub of the 
Pacific. As the Western States have grown 
and prospered, so has Hawall. As the na- 
tions of the Pacific have evolved a new im- 
portance in the commerce and politics of the 
world, so has Hawaii. 

To keep pace with our growing impor- 
tance and our growing population, we are 
seeking a more diversified economic base. 
We are well on the road to success. Today 
we have more than 500 manufacturers mak- 
ing a long list of commodities from acetylene 
to yogurt. In the past 5 years, we have been 
witness to the establishment of more new 
manufacturing and service enterprises than 
in the previous 20. And our established 
industries have advanced quickly. Garment 
manufacturing, for example, has doubled its 
output in 5 years to reach its present $10 
million value. Furniture, cement, clay and 
chemical production, as well as a diversity 
of food product lines have also shown re- 
markable expansion. 5 

We are branching out into new lines that 
Were not thought feasible a few years ago. 
Electronics, construction materials, paper 
manufacture, oil refining, mattresses and 
meats, fruit juices and flavoring agents, and 
many more. 

Much of our new productive capacity is for 
home consumption. We still have many un- 
met needs, But, like any progressive com- 
munity, we are looking for new markets— 
new money. 

Our industrial expansion cannot, of 
course, be entirely home-grown. We must 
depend also on the money and the know-how 
we can attract from elsewhere. To attract 
these two most important elements, we must 
have a calling card that shows more than 
Diamond Head and the Beach at Waikiki. 
Our calling card must unmistakably say, in 
the words of the editor of the Daily Bond 
Buyer recently: “The Hawaiian economy is 
bursting at the seams and the expansion is 
at a rate that far exceeds the capacity of the 
capital resources of the islands.” 

Our needs are great and our message must 
have the stature to meet those needs. 

It is no secret that those areas that have 
witnessed amazing post-war development are 
the places that have attracted large numbers 
of highly skilled and aggressive people to 
make a new home for themselves, Califor- 
nia, Florida, and Arizona are the prime 
examples. Among their attractions are cli- 
mate and a more informal way of life. None 
of the States can compete with Hawaii in 
those respects. But, naturally, people who 
are highly skilled and aggressive also want 
to go where “something is happening.” That 
impression we have not conveyed to the 
American public, 

But events are pushing us in that direc- 
tion. Our importance to national defense 
is not diminishing, as some might suspect, 
but is increasing steadily. Our importance 
to the transportation network of the Pacific 
is becoming more pronounced. The State 
Department has come to realize how ad- 
vantageous is our highly advanced stage of 
social harmony. 

Americans, Canadians, Australians, and 
thousands of others from dozens of nations 
visit or pass through Hawall, and their num- 
bers are mounting sharply. 

People from throughout the Pacific Basin 
are beginning to come here to observe Ha- 
walls highly developed agricultural tech- 
nology, its world-renowned health record, 
its booming commerce despite geographic 
isolation, and its truly democratic social 
environment, The specialists are coming to 
know us. But this is not enough. 

To achieve statehood * * * to build more 
new industry * * to attract the new blood 
that every community needs * * * we must 
and we will—tell more people of the modern, 
true-to-everyday-life Hawail, 
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There is much to tell, And it can be dra- 
matic and colorful. 

We may soon have a sizable mining indus- 
try. The discovery of aluminum ore and ti- 
tanium in recent years particularly intrigues 
us because until 1953, every statement on 
the economy of Hawaii stressed that we had 
no mineral resources, 

On the Island of Hawali, where nature's 
pyrotechnics have left their mark, hundreds 
of thousands of acres of lava flows stand 
ready to be utilized, just as such lava is al- 
ready being commercially exploited in Italy. 

We have a million acres of forest reserves, 
and we are now looking to them as the basis 
for a new timber industry. 

We have fruits and nuts unique to Hawali 
that we are confident can become major 
exports if backed by adequate promotion. 

We have a market big enough to justify 
the production of many consumer commodi- 
ties for local consumption only. But they 
cannot be produced willy-nilly, by just any- 
one who spots the opportunity. Hawaii is 
as susceptible to national advertising as Illi- 
nois or Colorado or Texas. Thus, should 
someone attempt to capture the market for 
Tide with a detergent named “Aloha,” the 
result would almost certainly be total fail- 
ure. But when Swift set up a million-dollar 
meat processing plant in Honolulu; when 
Simmons and Serta switched to local manu- 
facture of bedding; and when Flexalum 
franchised a local metal shop, the result in 
these and other cases has been a bigger share 
of the market. 

New opportunities keep cropping up. Two 
companies have just announced they will 
manufacture industrial plastics products. 

There is considerable interest in the po- 
tential for a steel mill. Just a year ago 
a galvanizing plant opened shop. 

We are on the road to replacing a large 
portion of our imports of livestock feeds. 
And it may not be too many years before we 
can supply our total needs—and those of the 
Armed Services in the Pacific—for beef and 
pork and poultry. 

And as one new business begets another, 
as our population mushrooms, we will have 
new problems. Problems of industrial sites, 
problems of credit, problems of adequate 
public facilities, lots of problems. But we 
haye an awareness of the future and the 
capacity to meet it in an intelligent way. 

Our new role will be like nothing we have 
known before. The change in geography has 
seen to that. 

Beyond Hawali is the Pacific world—Asia 
and Australia. The dormant natural re- 
sources, the huge reservoirs of manpower, 
the big, untapped market. 

Japan, Australia and the Philippines espe- 
cially are expanding production and develop- 
ing their economies. They are making use 
of the best American know-how obtainable. 
In Burma and Indonesia, in Malaya and in 
India—the big push for economic develop- 
ment is on. We know because American 
advisers pass through Honolulu almost 
weekly. We know because some of those 
advisers are from Hawaii. 

The Pacific world is no longer an inscru- 
table mystery. It is a community of nations 
composed of civilized men seeking to better 
themselves no less than the people of Seattle 
or Sacramento or Salt Lake City. 

Here is America’s new opportunity to show 
the way without showing its strength. This 
is America’s chance to share with, and not 
shy away from, customers as well as com- 
petitors. 

If we are to meet this new challenge, it 
must be in a spirit of cooperation and not 
superiority, Our words and our deeds must 
ring true. A 

This vast Pacific arena of new production 
and burgeoning commerce offers fresh 
ground for American business, if it can 
communicate and commingle—but not 
commiserate, 
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For those who will understand the culture 
of the Pacifc, for those who will see the 
problems and the potentials from the per- 
spective of the Pacific world, for them there 
is a place in the Pacific's future. 

And this is why Hawali is important. It 
is totally American, but it understands the 
Pacific. It is modern and dynamic, but it 
has only recently emerged from narrow 
economic confines. It has seen the sons of 
coolies—nay, coolies themselves—emerge 
into tycoons. It has known the plantation 
laborer from 5,000 miles west who, exposed 
to American methods and permitted inde- 
pendent initiative, has-risen to prosperity 
and community leadership. It has demon- 
strated that a man’s origins do not alter his 
aspirations, and that his physical features 
have no bearing on his capabilities, 

Hawaii is part of, and witness to, the new 
era of the Pacific. We can show the way 
across the threshold. But first, the rest of 
America must be told, and must understand, 
that Hawail has come of age, that these are, 
indeed, America’s islands of opportunity. 


Farmer’s 14-Cent-Per-Hour Wage, 
Chicken Feed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the egg 
and poultry market for farmers in my 
district is at a very serious low. One 
farmer from Barnesville, Minn., tells 
me that his income from one bird was 
$4.68 and the same bird cost him $4.42 
for feed, lights, drayage, taxes, and so 
forth. If this is the “big-business farm- 
er” administration's idea of a good profit, 
it certainly is not mine or the farmer's. 

I ask permission to insert in the REC- 
orp the letter from this farmer, Mr. 
Layton O. Ambrose, 

The letter follows: 


BARNESVILLE, MINN., July 1, 1957. 
Representative Cora KNUTSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSWOMAN: I am enclosing the 
local egg market for Thursday of last week 
plus some figures from my own poultry 
farm. 
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Last September 1 I housed 1,000 pullets 
which to date have laid 22l-eggs per bird 
that brought an average of 23.3 cents per 
dozen. Adding the market value of the 
hen gives me an income of $4.68 per bird. 
The cost of the birds housed plus feed, 
lights, drayage, taxes, depreciation, and so 
forth totals $4.42 a bird leaving me a total 
of 26 cents a hen for labor; 68 cents a day; 
14 cents per hour. 

I believe that any future egg buying by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture should be limited to grade A eggs, not 
current receipts as was purchased the last 
few months. During the month of June 
current receipts were quoted i cent less 
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than top quality grade A large on the Chi- 
cago market. 

On second thought why not buy hens at 
the farm level. A million dollars for a mil- 
lion hens, thus eliminating the source of 
the so-called surplus of both eggs and hens. 

Yours truly, 
Layton O. AMBROSE. 


European Shoot Moth Infestation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, an emer- 
gency condition now exists in National, 
State, and private forests of lower Mich- 
igan, and particularly in several coun- 
ties of the Ninth Congressional District. 

I bring this situation to the attention 
of Members of the House not only as a 
call for assistance, but also as a warning, 
because the European shoot moth which 
is threatening the northern Michigan 
forests also poses a threat, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, throughout the general area 
from Massachusetts south to Virginia, 
and west to Illinois and Michigan, and 
Nova Scotia, southern Ontario, and Brit- 
ish Columbia. x 

Seriousness of the problem in my dis- 
trict is evidenced by the following resolu- 
tion which I have just received from the 
board of supervisors of Wexford County: 

Whereas the European shoot moth infes- 
tation has developed into a serious menace 
to the pine trees of northern Michigan and 
has ruined hundreds of acres of plantations; 
and 

Whereas the menace has got beyond the 
control of counties and individuals: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal share-the-cost 
programs of ASCC and the soil-bank pro- 
gram in the planting of pine trees planta- 
tions be discontinued until such time as 
there is control of the European shoot moth 
and that all other possible funds be made 
available for the control of this menace; 
further be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government, 
State government, and State highway de- 
partment make an all-out effort in the con- 
trol of said European shoot moth in their 
respective plantations; and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, United States 
Representative; Hon. Charles A. Boyer, State 
representative; Hon, John Minnema, State 
senator, 27th District; and to the several 
counties of the State of Michigan, asking 
that they get behind this movement before 
it is too late. 

At a regular meeting of the Wexford 
County Board of Supervisors the above reso- 
lution was adopted by the following vote: 
Yes 21; Absent 2. 

WALTER H. Enwarps, 
Wexford County Clerk, 


Mr. Speaker, I have learned from Dr. 
Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, that the European pine 
shoot moth, an insect native to Europe 
was introduced into the United States 
accidentally and was first found in dam- 
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aging numbers affecting Scotch pine sions like this, cooperation which makes tt people to seek income opportunities off 


plantations on Long Island about 50 
years ago. 

Unusual habits of this shoot moth 
make control of the pest very difficult. 
The larvae are concealed within the tips 
of the lateral twigs on the trees and are 
vulnerable to insecticidal sprays only for 
a short period in any given year. Time 
of vulnerability in Michigan is right 
now. 

Studies of methods and materials for 
effective control of the shoot moth have 
been under way by several of the States 
and by the Federal Government for the 
past several years. In recognition of 
the exceptional severity of the pest in- 
festation in lower Michigan, the Forest 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is at present making a 
Study of the problem in the Cadillac 
area. 

Findings from this study will be uti- 
lized in planning for control of the Eu- 
ropean shoot moth throughout the wide- 
Spread area which it has infected. 

In view of the seriousness of this sit- 
uation, and the threat to thousands of 
acres of national, State, and local for- 
est lands, I plan to return home for a 
personal inspection, with regional offi- 
cials of National and State forestry de- 
partments of the infected area. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Euro- 
Pean shoot moth is so severe a threat 
to this Nation's great forests that all 
Possible action should be taken to stamp 
it out immediately>- 


Radio Station WEJL 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Cecil Woodland, general manager of 
radio station WEJL, Scranton, Pa.: 

WEJL, 
THE SCRANTON TIMES, 
Sranton, Pa., June 17, 1957. 
Hon. Josern L. Carricc, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Carricc: We are most 
grateful to you for your many and frequent 
kindnesses to us in our efforts to serve the 
public interest in northeastern Pennsylvania, 

Radio station WEJL, owned by the Scran- 
ton Times, is most grateful also to Senator 
Joun McCLELLAN and his Select Committee 
for permitting it to broadcast the portions 
of the recent hearings covering events in 
Scranton, Pa. WEJL broadcast these bes- 
sions, live and in their entirety, and these 
broadcasts represented the only live, direct 
coverage by AM radio or television in Scran- 
ton. To present these public-interest broad- 
Casts, WEJL canceled a large number of com- 
mercial and absorbed heavy engi- 
neering and line expenses. 

WEIL. is sincerely appreciative of the co- 
operation it receives from Congress on occa- 


possible for the station to serve in the public 
interest in its entire coverage area, 
Sincerely, 
Cron. WOODLAND, 
General Manager, 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, while the 
rest of the country welcomes vacation 
time, the only official indications of 
summer's arrival in Washington are the 
weekend sunburns decorating distin- 
guished noses at Monday session of the 
Congress—they have usually faded from 
view by Wednesday or thereabouts—and 
the heat and humidity for which the 
Nation's Capital is noted. Nor does the 
warmth occasionally generated under the 
Capitol dome help the outdoor tempera- 
ture very much, as Members of Congress 
wrestle with national and international 
problems in a world grown stranger and 
stranger. 

If that elusive individual, the so-called 
average citizen—to whom politicians and 
statisticians are so fond of referring, but 
whom I have still to meet—begins to 
feel more and more like Lewis Carroll's 
famed Alice in Wonderland, in that 
things keep getting curiouser and curi- 
ouser—small wonder. 

Today, the business executive and the 
labor leader are being exhorted—ac- 
cording to the President’s latest press 
conference—to serve as statesmen while 
Government officials and Members of 
Congress are called upon to act like 
business executives and members of the 
board of directors. 

Times are so good, we are told, that- 
inflation has become an alarming threat 
to the national economy and the indi- 
vidual's pocketbook. Some Government 
policies, it is acknowledged, are at fault 
in bringing about this upward flight of 
price pressures, but this is in part due, 
the President is quoted, to the delib- 
erate policy to bring the farmer his own 
share of the national income.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am not certain that 
I care too much for this explanation for 
it would seem to me that our farmers 
have enough of their own troubles with- 
out having to shoulder any of the blame 
for our present runaway cost of living. 
Based. upon returns for the first quarter 
of this year projected at the annual rate, 
total net farm income will reach $11.7 
billion in 1957. This represents a very 
slight improvement over 1956, when it 
was $11.6 billion, but is still a far cry 
from the $16.1 billion reached in 1951 
or the $15.1 billion total of 1952. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in a recent 
speech delivered in Knoxville, Tenn., is 
quoted as still uring low-income farm 


the land. 
A dollar— 


Mr. Benson is quoted as stating— 
will buy just as much health, just as much 
education, just as much good living if it is 
earned in off-farm employment as if it is 
earned growing crops or livestock, 


This is like the old-fashioned recipe 
for rabbit stew: “First catch the rabbit.” 
These people have still to earn that 
dollar in the highly skilled labor market 
demanded today. 

The Secretary should have added: 
“That is, provided the skills used in 
making the land produce on a farm can 
be converted to making a machine pro- 
duce in a factory.” 

Entirely aside from the moot ques- 
tion of whether we wish to see the Na- 
tion’s agriculture turned from the hands 
of the small and independent farmer 
and over to big business, Genera] Motors- 
type commercial propositions, it would 
seem that either the farmer is being 
blamed unjustifiably for our price rises, 
or the administration’s efforts to help 
him are resulting in extremely costly 
failures for the whole country. - 

On the other hand, is it not barely 
possible, as businessmen in the Fifth 
District of West Virginia have pointed 
out, and as I duly reported in last week’s 
Keenotes, that, with interest payments 
on the national debt more than double 
what they werg prior to 1953, and in- 
terest rates on/ short-term Government 
bonds up from 1 to 3 percent in the same 
period, it is the administration itself 


A 


‘which is doing everything that will tend 


to promote inflation? 

One thing is certain. The average 
citizen—whoever he is and wherever he 
may be—and I strongly suspect he is 
every one of us—is finding it more and 
more difficult to accept as fact the state- 
ment that he is enjoying his rightful 
share in the general national prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never been one 
for statistics. Indeed, I have a tendency 
to regard them with strong suspicion. I 
know that if my net income is $50 per 
week, while that of my right-hand 
neighbor is $100 and my left-hand 
neighbor is $150, the average net income 
for all three of us is $100. But this does 
not give me an extra $50 a week to 
spend, nor does it stretch the dollars that 
are in my pocket to meet the higher 
prices I must pay for the necessities of 
life my family must have to live. 

Consequently, it is very difficult to 
convince me that because the national 
personal disposable income has increased 
more than $32 billion since 1954, this 
has put an extra dime in my pocket. No 
more has it benefited the retired worker 
living on his OASI benefits, the retired 
civil-service worker struggling along on 
a pension geared to pre-World War II 
prices, the white collar employee work- 
ing on a fixed salary, the factory worker 
who does not have a cost-of-living 
escalator clause in his union contract, 
or the small-business man who has to 
raise his retail prices to take care of his 
inflated overhead costs. 
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Mr. Speaker, somewhere along the 
line of our complex economic structure, 
some of the cogs are not meshing as they 
should. I am neither an economist nor 
a statistician—and I only wish that I 
were a financial wizard. But I do know 
that the problem of halting inflation is 
not one to be put upon the shoulders of 
the business community or labor. The 
business executive has a responsibility to 
his stockholders and investors to show as 
high a profit sheet as he can. The labor 
leader has a duty to his union members 
to secure for them the highest wages he 
can procure at the bargaining table. 

It is Government, both the executive 
and legislative branches, which has the 
great responsibility to look out for and 
to promote the general welfare of all the 
people and which, hence, must find the 
means to establish a stable economy—to 
check inflation—as it has the means to 
prevent depression. Surely, we have not 
lost our native ingenuity, our inventive- 
ness, and our foresight to the extent that 
we cannot cope with this problem with- 
out passing the responsibility, the bur- 
dent or the hardship along to any seg- 
ment of our people, 


Oklahoma’s Federal Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article recently published in the 
Tulsa, (Okla.) Daily World, gives details 
of Federal payments to Oklahoma over a 
period of the last 23 years. Since the in- 
formation contained herein is so fre- 
quently made the subject of discussion, I 
believe the text of this article should be 
preserved for the benefit of those in- 
terested: 


Wasnhrnoton, June 29— The United States 
Government has poured 6$1,933,581,488 into 
Oklahoma since the depression year of 1934 
as direct Federal-aid payments to the State, 
local governments and individuals, it was re- 
ported Saturday. 

This does not include Federal payments 
generally referred to as subsidies, loans, pay- 
rolis, retirement contributions, social-secu- 
rity payments under contributory programs 
and the like. 

Oklahoma, which ranked 27th in personal 
income over the 23-year period between 1934 
and 1955, received the 10th highest amount 
of all the States. 

The figures are contained in a report re- 
leased by Senator Harry Fioop BYRD, Demo- 
crat of Virginia, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittes on Reduction of Non-Essential Fed- 
eral Expenditures. Senator RoBERT S. KERR 
also is a member of the joint group, 


JUMP IN POSTWAR ERA 


Since 1934, a total of $80.5 billion has been 
passed on to the States and territories under 
175 grant-in-aid programs, 

Byrn revealed that payments to States and 
local governments in this period totaled 831 
billion—an annual average of $1.3 billion— 
and those to individuais amounted to $49.6 
billion—an annual average of $2.2 billion, 

Federal payments in 8 prewar years, 1934 
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46, they dropped to $10.4 billion. In 10 post- 
war years, 1947-56, they Jumped to 645.4 
billion. 

The $80.5 billion was distributed in this 
manner: $598 billion through domestic-civil- 
jan programs, $4.2 billion through national 
defense programs, and $16.5 billion through 
veterans’ programs. 

Oklahoma, in the depression and prewar 
period of 1934-41, received $532,061,621; in 
the war-emergency period of 1942-46, $249,- 
392,689, and in the postwar period of 1947-56, 
$1,152,126,939. 


IOWA FUNDS HIGHEST 


In the 23 years Oklahoma received agri- 
cultural payments totaling $424,683,078. 
Iowa received the highest amount in USDA 
funds for this period with a total of $590,- 
910,658. This includes money for such pro- 
grams as agricultural experiment stations, 
school lunches, wildlife restoration, disaster 
loans, and losses on emergency food sold 
farmers and stockmen at less than cost, 

On funds allocated by the Department of 
Commerce, Oklahoma received $78,488,934. 
Bulk of this money was in Bureau of Public 
Roads payments which totaled $74,942,578, 
in money received under the Federal-aid-to- 
airports program Oklahoma received a total 
of $3,546,356, according to the report. 

A total of $667,336,268 was channeled into 
Oklahoma by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare under the 46 programs 
supervised by this Department. 


GRANTS ARE ITEMIZED 


Some of the programs included the follow- 
ing amounts over the 23-year period: Grants 
to A. and M. colleges, $1,626,229; United 
States Employment Service, $687,639; old- 
age assistance, $359,894,044; unemployment 
compensation, $3,131,916; Public Health 
Service, $1,619,696; general health assistance, 
$2,136,487; emergency polio vaccination 
grants, $258,500; National Heart Institute, 
$516,744; National Heart Institute contruc- 
tion grants, $100,000; National Cancer Insti- 
tute construction grants, $125,000; National 
Cancer Institute activities, $622,104; division 
of research grants, $119,281; Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, $4,985,067; school con- 
struction grants to federally impacted 
schools, $16,014,108; and operation and main- 
tenance of federally impacted schools, 
$13,599,636. 

The report also showed that Oklahoma re- 
ceived a total of $4,777,204 in various grants 
from the Department of the Interior. Some 
of these grants included: A. and M. colleges, 
$438,604; support and rehabilitation of needy 
Indians, $46,067; Indian school support and 
conservation of health among the Indians, 
$94,960; wildlife restoration, $1,832,446; and 
cooperative vocational and educational ac- 
tivities, $1,839,535. 


In payments under Veterans’ Administra- 
tion programs the State received a total of 
$327,804,067 during the 23-year period ac- 
cording to the report. Some of these grants 
included: homes for disabled soldiers and 
sailors, $578,948; supervision of on-the-job 
training, $796,083; automobiles for disabled 
veterans, $664,238; and readjustment bene- 
fits and vocational rehabilitation, $324,- 
846,924. 

The report also shows that Oklahoma re- 
ceived the following sums from these agen- 
cies and departments: Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, $719,866; National Science 
Foundation, $480,861; Department of Labor, 
$26,300,699; Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, $3,102,109; and Department of the 
Treasury, $13,462, for education of the blind 
and American Printing House for the Blind. 

Under Department of Defense categories, 
Oklahoma received a total of $31,377,500 be- 
tween 1934 and 1956. The funds are broken 
down in the report as follows: Army National 
Guard, $25,138,513; Air Force National Guard, 
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$5,334,943; and lease of flood-control lands, 
Army, $904,044. 

The report also lists the various amounts 
received by Oklahoma under the various 
Government bureaus and agencies compris- 
ing the now defunct Federal Works Agency. 
The State received a total of $130,572,011 
from the FWA which included many emer- 
gency programs such as the War Housing 
Administration, the Works Projects Admin- 
istration (WPA) and others. 


This Fantastic Service Row Endangers 
Our Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following item from 
the Courier-Journal of July 1, 1957: 
THIS FANTASTIC SERVICE Row ENDANGERS OUR 

DEFENSE 


If the court-martial of Col. John Nicker- 
son accomplishes nothing else, it has at least 
brought out the terrible duplication, waste, 
and confusion in our missiles program, if we 
may call it that, 

The fact is that we have no program. And 
if the Nickerson trial prompts the adminis- 
tration to establish a unified, coordinated 
program of missile development, the colonel 
will have achieved a worthwhile result with 
his one-man rebellion, though perhaps not 
the one he sought. 

Missiles, it is abundantly clear, are due to 
have.a profound effect on the size, nature, 
and roles of our defense forces. Already they 
seem likely to replace the piloted fighter and- 
bomber planes and naval large guns, and to 
alter the nature and composition of infantry 
and armored divisions, 

Each branch of the Armed Forces, fearing 
that it may lose its identity with the devel- 
opment of these new weapons, is making a 
bitter effort to claim the new missiles for its 
own, to assure that it will not be the one to 
go. The Air Force has been making a par- 
ticularly strenuous fight to claim a monopoly 
of long-range missiles, knowing that there 
will otherwise be little logic In a separate Air 
Force if and when missiles replace piloted 
aircraft, 

Instead of adopting a single program to de- 
velop the best possible missiles which would 
have been available to the Armed Forces 
when and as they were needed, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Congress have followed 
the dreary pattern of the unsuccessful Uni- 
fication Act of 1947, trying to give each serv- 
ice enough of the missile pie to keep it quiet. 

The Unification Act tried to mollify the 
services by giving each an area in which it 
had priority roles and missions. It did not 
unify. Our missile-development program has 
similarly given each of the services priority in 
the development and use of certain missiles, 
while denying that use and development to 
other services, 

Not surprisingly, it has produced more 
friction, rivalry, and waste than missiles. 
The war between the services has become 
fanastic. Army and Navy missile experts are 
not allowed at Air Force missile centers and 
vice versa. Information is not exchanged; 
the secrets of each service are kept carefully 
from the other services. 

A private aircraft firm, which handles a 
great portion of the Air Force’s development 
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work, has publicly threatened to wreck the 
Army's missile center at Redstone, Ala. 

The very fact that one branch of the Armed 
Forces should be given the right to develop 
and use weapons to which other branches 
are denied access is in itself fantastic. 

Under a single weapons-development 
board, our money, our scientific talent, and 
available knowledge could be pooled in the 
development of the best possible weapons in 
the shortest possible time, without regard 
for service jealousies or assumed priorities. 
The development and adoption of these 
Weapons would produce an unprecedented 
Opportunity for unification of the Armed 
Forces that would afford the Nation a maxi- 
mum in economy, efficiency, and defense, in- 
stead of the senseless and dangerous situa- 
tion that now exists, 


Dupont Plaza Center a New Service Facil- 


ity Concept at Miami, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, almost 
every literate person in our country is 
aware of some of the tremendous strides 
taken by Florida in the past decade. 

Florida has created innumerable op- 
portunities for the aggressive business- 
man, 

Florida is 9 a swelling tide of 
new residents, some 2,500 new families 
each week. 

During the past year hundreds of new 
industries, employing thousands of per- 
sonnel, have established in Florida. 

This extraordinary progress has re- 
Sulted in unprecedented construction in 
Florida. In the first quarter of 1957 
alone building permits in Dade County, 
Fla., increased 24 percent over the like 
period of 1956. 

The eyes of the entire construction in- 
dustry of the United States are centered 
on Florida—not only for the reasons I 
have set forth, but also because of a 
most unusual development now under 
construction. 

In Miami, Fla., there is presently 
building the only project of its kind in 
the world—an $11 million triple purpose 
Structure designed to serve the general 
public, the construction industry, and all 
its collateral or associated services, and 
the great body of building product man- 
ufacturers in the United States. 

This great project, the Dupont Plaza 
Center, will house under a single roof 
the 120,000-square-foot Architects Inter- 
national Institute of Building Products, 
the 70,000-square- foot “Number One 
Miami” office building, and the 301-room 
Dupont Tarleton Hotel. 

This mammoth structure will be 625 
feet in length and 14 stories high. It 
will spread more than 1,000 feet along 
Biscayne Bay, and on its water side will 
provide safe anchorage for many yachts. 

Despite many engineering problems 
that beset this enterprise, due in some 
Measure to its location in downtown 
Miami, on Biscayne Bay, its developers 
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have pursued their plans with determi- 
nation, and have recently announced 
that the Architects International Insti- 
tute and the “Number One Miami” office 
building will be opened in November of 
this year, while the Dupont Tarleton 
Hotel will open its doors before Christ- 
mas of 1957. 

This is a tremendous accomplishment, 
Florida is grateful to the group of Miami 
businessmen who conceived, developed 
and carried to fruition this entire project. 

I have been informed by Mr. Clinton 
T. Wetzel, executive vice president of 
the Dupont Plaza Center, that between 
800 and 1,000 building product manufac- 
turers will have permanent displays of 
their products and services in the Ar- 
chitects International Institute portion 
of this structure. They will exhibit be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 items of interest 
to everyone, from the owner of a single 
family dwelling to corporations plan- 
ning the erection of new industrial 
structures. 

Another important and far-reaching 
aspect of the Dupont Plaza Center's op- 
eration is spelled out in the fact that 
provisions have been made to include 
exhibits of foreign manufacturers of 
building products, and to extend both a 
warm welcome and special assistance to 
foreign visitors, particularly those from 
our good neighbor Latin American 
nations. 

Indicative of the scope of planning 
applied to this unique venture are some 
of the completely new services that will 
be available to its guests, exhibitors, and 
tenants. Í 

This structure, already considerably 
more than one-half completed, will have 
facilities to stage conventions and ban- 
quets of up to 1,200 persons. It will ħave 
closed circuit television. There will be 
color television in each hotel room. A 
pool of secretaries fluent in Spanish, 
French, Italian, and German will be 
available for those who require their 
services. 


The most comprehensive library of ar- - 


chitectural, engineering, and construc- 


tion publications in our country will be 


housed in this center. 

The leading technicians of both this 
country and foreign nations will lecture 
before professional groups in the center’s 
auditorium. 

There is actually only one other facil- 
ity in the world that remotedly ap- 
proaches the concept of Dupont Plaza 
Center. That is the “Bouwcentrum” in 
Rotterdam, Holland. This is purely a 
center for the maintenance of technical 
information about construction. It was 
established to aid in the reconstruction 
of Rotterdam and other bombed-out 
cities of Europe. 

However, the Bouwcentrum” is limited 
in both its services and its physical fa- 
cilities. Its display area, for instance, 
is less than one-half that of the Archi- 
tects International Institute of Building 
Products. Further, it does not have of- 
fice space and it does not have a hotel. 

The importance of the Dupont Plaza 
Center may be further judged by the 
eminent professional societies which 
will move their headquarters to this 
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structure when accommodations are 
ready next fall. 

Seven of these societies, all well-recog 
nized and authoritative in their various 
fields, will have their offices in the Du- 
pont Plaza Center. I am advised they 
include the following: 

The American Institute of Architects, 
Florida South Chapter. 

The Florida Architects Association, 

The Florida Engineering Society, 

-The American Institute of Decorators, 

The Producers Council, Inc., Miami 
Chapter. 

The Associated General Contractors of 
America, South Florida Chapter. 

The Home Builders Association of 
South Florida. 

When this project is completed and 
functioning to the fullest planned extent, 
it will be to the construction industry 
what a legal reference library is to an 
attorney. 

T have every belief that this new enter. 
prise will also be a fruitful source of em- 
ployment for many of Florida's new 
residents. 

Iam aware that many of our new citi- 
zens bring with them unusual skills in 
the construction and allied fields. I am 
certain that the advent of Dupont Plaza 
Center will act as a notable stimulant to 
the construction industry in addition to 
supplying a substantial quota of jobs un- 
der its own operation, 

My optimism for the future potentials 
stems from my belief that almost every 
manufacturer who is exposed to the 
dynamic progress of Florida, will make 
it his business to aggressively pursue the 
expanding business possibilitites in 
Florida. I feel certain that many of the 
800-1,000 manufacturers of building pro- 
ducts who will exhibit their merchandise 
in this new facility, will eventually estab- 
lish local production in Florida, 


Communism in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Fourth of July approaches, it is appro- 
priate to remember that our Nation may 
never have left the British Common- 
wealth if individual rights had been 
properly granted. Independence was the 
means to the end of providing these 
rights which add up to dignity and 
decency. 

I want to call the attention of the 
House to a timely and carefully executed 
book just published by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, entitled “Communism in 
Latin America,” by Robert J. Alexander, 
for 10 years a member of the economics 
faculty of Rutgers. 

Mr. Alexander makes and extensively 
documents the point I have been trying 
to establish about the need for our Gov- 
ernment to foster democracy in Latin 
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America and give the cold shoulder to 
the dictatorships. 

He writes: 

Economic measures are not enough. The 
United States must rekindle the democratic 
idealism which President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt seemed to many Latin Americans 
to have ignited. The United States must 
show that it is deeply concerned not only 
with the fight against Communist dictator- 
ship, but also with the fight against the 
native variety of dictatorship which flour- 
ishes so widely in Latin America. 


The text continues and concludes his 
final chapter as follows: 

This does not mean overt intervention in 
the internal affairs of the Latin American 
countries. Former Assistant Secretary of 
State John Moors Cabot is correct when he 
says that democracy cannot be imposed by 
force on the Latin American countries. 
However, the United States can bring con- 
siderable pressure to bear on behalf of 
democracy, and there can be much greater 
activity on the part of the United States 
Government and the people of this country 
in defense of Latin American democratic 
elements. 

These democratic elements are numerous. 
They include the parties which throughout 
this book we have called the Aprista par- 
ties—the Peruvian Apristas, the Venezuelan 
Accion Democratica, Pepe Figueres’ Libera- 
cion Nacional Party in Costa Rica, the Puerto 
Rican Popular Democrats, to name but a few. 
They include the democratic Socialists of 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Peru, and sections 
of the Socialist parties of Chile and Ecuador, 
They include the Liberals of Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Honduras. They include 
Social Catholics in various countries. They 
Include certain indigenous groups such as 
the Batllistas of Uruguay, the government's 
PRI party in Mexico, and others. 

These are the groups in Latin America 
who are able to meet the Communists on 
their own ground, to promise and in a demo- 
cratic way to deliver to the humble and am- 
bitious people of the continent the fruits of 
the Latin American social revolution. The 
United States must not allow them to turn 
away from this country in bitterness and 
frustration, or to be undermined by the Com- 
munists as a result of apparent United States 
support of dictatorship. 

So far as the United States Government is 
concerned, the relighting of the torch of po- 
litical democracy means that, while main- 
taining formally “friendly” relations with the 
dictator countries of Latin America, this 
Government should never make it appear 
that it actually supports and approves of 
dictatorial regimes. Certainly this means 
that a halt should be called to the policy of 
handing out medals to the dictators. 

But United States policy must be more 
than merely negative. The President and 
Secretary of State and other high officials of 
this Government should make it clear that 
they support democracy in the Americas as 
well as in Europe and Asia. Certainly it 
. ‘would not be too much to expect of the lead- 
ing officials of this country, which claims to 
be the champion of liberty, that from time 
to time they take occasion to deplore the 
Prevalence in this hemisphere of imprison- 
ment for political reasons. In receiving 
Latin American ambassadors, in commemo- 
rating Latin American historical occasions, 
and when other appropriate opportunities 
present themselves, the President and Secre- 
tary of State should make it plain that the 
United States actively approves of the demo- 
cratic regimes in Latin America and disap- 
proves of the dictatorships. 

Of course, such a policy of encouraging 
democracy in Latin America involves delicate 
diplomatic problems. However, so does the 
policy which has been followed in recent 
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years of showing open support for the dicta- 
torships. An expressed democratic policy 
would take the hollowness out of the United 
States exhorting the nations of the world 
to freedom, a hollowness particularly audible 
to Latin Americans subject to native tyran- 
nies. Only in this way can our country 
scotch the Communist propaganda line, 
which puts the chief onus for the existence 
of the Latin American dictatorships on the 
United States. Only thus can the United 
States Government demonstrate that democ- 
racy in America does not mean dictatorship, 
as the Communists claim. 

Responsible groups of United States citi- 
zens can also encourage democracy in Latin 
America, and so cut the ground out from un- 
der the Communists. Forward-looking North 
Americans can express more frequently their 
support for the Democratic Left in Latin 
America. The newspapers of the country can 
open their columns more fully to the demo- 
cratic leaders of Latin America—both those 
who can function in their own countries and 
those who are forced to live in exile. 

Only if the United States Government and 
people throw their support to those elements 
in Latin America which are working for po- 
litical democracy and social change can the 
fight against the Communists be won. Dic- 
tatorships in Latin America are at best tran- 
sitory. -They are poor dikes against the Com- 
munist flood, and in the long run serve only 
to insure that once the flood starts to roll it 
will be stronger than ever before. The only 
real victors against communism will be those 
groups which can arouse the imagination of 
the Latin American peoples. 


ICC Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hand- 
ed down a decision the other day which 
has profoundly disturbed and shocked 
Alaskans. 

Proceedings had been instituted by the 
General Services Administration the 
purpose of which was to remove discrim- 
inatory practices against Alaska. Long 
ago the railroads established rate struc- 
tures for goods moving across the United 
States by rail and thence to Alaska by 
water about half again as high as identi- 
cal goods transported by rail to the west 
coast and thence on to Hawaii and the 
Orient. Exactly the same amount of 
work is involved in transporting freight 
for Hawaii and the Orient as for Alaska; 
the distances are the same; there is no 
sound reason at all why Alaska should 
thus be penalized. It is not only the 
consuming public in Alaska that pays 
exorbitantly on account of an arbitrary 
determination made by railroad man- 
agement. The taxpayers are probably 
the chief sufferers because of the huge 
amount of freight moving by rail and 
ship to Alaska for construction of de- 
fenses in Alaska. It was to protect the 
Government's interests that the General 
Services Administration intervened be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and it was the belief of Alaskans 
who had studied this matter that the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be responsive to the public interest as 
opposed to the desire of the railroads to 
maintain the unfairly high rates on 
freight destined for Alaska. 

But our hopes were dashed. In a de- 
cision made only last month the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruled “that 
the assailed rates were not shown to be 
unjust and unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. The complaint will be dis- 
missed.” 

Thus Alaskans who expected relief 
from a Government regulatory body, 
and who were entitled to relief, will re- 
ceive none and the curious and discrim- 
inatory situation which has been in 
effect will continue whereby it costs far 
less to ship a hundred pounds of a Gov- 
ernment commodity clear across the 
United States by rail and then on to dis- 
tant Yokohama in Japan than by rail 
and the much shorter water haul to 
Alaska ports. 

Many Alaskans had been urging that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should with statehood have jurisdiction 
over water as well as other forms of 
transportation in and to and from Alas- 
ka. Since this decision was made I have 
heard no further support for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

In this connection I should like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a 
front-page editorial which appeared in 
America’s farthest north daily news- 
paper, the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily 
News-Miner for June 26 entitled “Alas- 
ka Gets It Again—In.the Neck”: 

ALASKA Gets IT AGAIN—IN THE NECK 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
yesterday put Alaska in her place again. 

It decreed that railroads may continue to 
charge higher rates on cargo destined for 
this Territory than for Hawail, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, and Japan. 

For many years all of these other places 
have been by the Commission as 
overseas points, to which cargo must be ex- 
ported. Freight moying by rail across the 
United States to the west coast takes a lower 
rate when it is to be shipped overseas than 
it does if it moves in purely domestic traffic. 

As far as the railroads are concerned, 
freight is handled out of Seattle to Alaska 
in exactly the same way as it is handled out 
of that port to the Orient. Exactly the 
same, except that the rate the railroads 
get is half again as high. 

These facts caused Alaskans about 10 
years ago to start down the long trail of at- 
tempting to get the railroads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to treat. us on 
oo of equality with Hawaii and the other 


Through the Alaska Development Board, 
the transcontinental railroads were asked to 
put into effect voluntarily a tariff which 
would assign export rates to carload rail 
shipments across the Nation when that 
cargo was to be shipped on to Alaska, 

In a series of meetings with the traffic 
departments of the major railroads at Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Omaha, and in a confer- 
ence with their joint rate committee in Chi- 
cago, we were turned down cold. 

The railroads couldn't see any good reason 
for treating Alaskans like other people. 
They were polite but they were firm. They 
said they didn't want to reduce their freight 
rates on our shipments, didn't have to in 
the absence of an ICC order, and wouldn't. 
Period. 

The matter lay dormant for several years 
until the Elsenhower Administration took it 
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up In 1954. Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, many of whose attitudes toward 
Alaska we think were unfortunate, did the 
right thing in this matter and prodded the 
appropriate agency of the Government into 
action. He was in turn prodded by William 
Strand, then Director of Territories, who is a 
former editor of the News-Miner. 

Early in 1955, after extensive preparation 
in which it was assisted by shippers in 
Alaska, the General Services Administra- 
tion filed a formal proceeding with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It called for 
the transcontinental railroads to show cause 
why they should continue to charge higher 
rates on traffic moving Alaska than 
on that moving over ex: y the same routes, 
rails and distances toward Hawali and the 
Orient. 

The Secretary of Defense joined the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the case. Others who 
intervened included the Governor of Alaska, 
the Office of Territories, and the Alaska Rail- 
road. The Alaska Resources Development 
Board helped work up the case in the Terri- 
tory. 

As far as anybody in Alaska could tell up 
until yesterday, everything was going well. 
A hearing was held. Pacts were presented. 
Those facts demonstrated the justice of our 
case, The hearing examiner recommended 
to the Commission that the railroads should 
be ordered to apply the lower export-import 
rates to Alaska-bound freight. 

Yesterday, by a vote of 8 to 2, the ICC de- 
cided it would not interfere with the prac- 
tice of the railroads of classifying such 
freight as domestic business, making it ineli- 
gible for the freight rate savings. 

Application of the higher domestic rates 
on Alaska-bound freight, the majority of 
the Commission said, is a matter of railroad 
Management discretion. 

In other words, Alaskans can go on paying 
high freight rates, as far as the ICC is con- 
cerned. It is the shipper who pays, but 
everybody who lives, works or does business 
in Alaska will continue to foot the bill. 

These excess charges run into many mil- 
lions of dollars annually. They are among 
the costs which add up to an enormous price 
which Alaskans are paying for nothing. That 
is the price of not having statehood. 

We don't mind paying for something we 
get. But we are going to continue to com- 
Plain about paying for what we don't get. 

Much has been made of the high costs 
which are supposed-to fall on us when Alas- 
ka becomes a State. We know that we are 
already paying much more right now, in 
numerous, devious ways, because we are not 
a State, 

Can anyone conceive of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission deciding as it did if 
Alaska had had two Senators and a voting 
Representative reminding the ICC of the in- 
terests of their constituents? Senators and 
Representatives hold the purse strings. 
There would be no ICC, and members of the 
Commission are well aware of that, if Con- 
gress did not appropriate for that body an- 
nually. 

The ICC decision is one of the worst evi- 
dences of “colonialism” that we have seen 
lately, It is not the only one, and we are 
Sure it is not the last. 

Alaska is just a helpless Territory. Gov- 
ernment bureaus can do with us as they 
Please. : 

Even when we make a conclusive case, 
even when the examiner who hears the eyi- 
dence recommends in our favor, even when 
every practical and theoretical consideration 
is on our side, even then a helpless Territory 
will always come out second beat. 

We thank the many people who worked 
in Alaska’s behalf in this case. 

We have lost another battle. But we are 
pitching in with renewed determination to 
win the war, 
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The Red Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we approach the celebration of our In- 
dependence Day we must soberly reflect 
upon the continuing challenges to Amer- 
ican freedom. These challenges, in- 
ternal and external, are principally di- 
rected from the Kremlin in Moscow. 

It scarcely seems possible that these 
Russian challenges, based as they are 
upon cynical, imperialistic designs to 
enslave mankind, could be a serious 
threat. Yet, the clever propaganda of 
world communism has often cloaked its 
designs, and used as its vehicle, popular 
national movements. The success of 
these machinations demonstrates the 
seriousness of the subtle campaigns— 
campaigns which are relentlessly con- 
tinued from Moscow and which we must 
meet daily. 

The Zanesville Signal, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, has ably reviewed on June 30, the 
war of ideologies which exists on this 
American Independence Day. I wish 
to commend these remarks to the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Tae Rev CHALLENGE 

This Fourth of July finds American world 
leadership faced with a grave challenge. 

Such portents as the outbreak of anti- 
American rioting in Formosa and the steady 
undercurrent of anti-Americanism in under- 
developed areas point up the development 
of a new phase in a fateful battle of ideas. 

At stake in the battle is a vast well of 
good will and influence built up over nearly 
2 centuries of American democracy and en- 
hanced by the enormous impact of the 
United States abroad since World War II, 

World communism recently threw out new 
challenges to the spread of the American 
idea. Principles embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to which the signers 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor, are being brushed aside by 
the Communists as meaningless, 

Communism'’s chief spokesman, Nikita 
Khrushchev, has told the world Americans a 
generation or two hence will cast aside the 
belief that all men are entitled equally to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and will voluntarily adopt a Soviet-like 
system. 

The Soviet military machine has crushed 
a Hungarian revolution sparked by a notion 
that governments instituted among men de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

The United States remains a beacon for 
the yearnings of people in less lucky lands. 
But fn the maze of cold war politics—dis- 
appointment, disillusion, and bitterness have 
provided ammunition for a stepped up at- 
tack on the American idea. 

That idea took shape 181 years ago, in a 
square, high-ceilinged room in Philadel- 
phia's Old State House on Chestnut Street. 
There a group of patriots signed a docu- 
ment which set a world revolution in mo- 
tion. The revolution ts still going on. 


The vast power of the American economy 
saved Europe from Nazism in World War II 
and from communism after the war. The 
same power spreads American influence 
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around the globe. Hundreds of thousands 
of Americans stationed more or less perma- 
nently in foreign countries are doing busi- 
ness with Asians, Europeans and Africans, 
helping them with little publicized pro- 
grams, bolstering their defenses. 

With power and influence came responsi- 
bilities and problems, Deep dilemmas 
plague American policy. 

Throughout the world the United States 
stands for liberty and independence, for self- 
determination and freedom. But the United 
States has allies in the cold war. Some of 
these allies have colonies. 

North African upheavals pointed up the 
dilemma. There and in other areas after 
World War II, the United States was accused 
by leaders of newly spawned independence 
movements of dragging its feet with regard 
to self-determination. 

The cold war had brought cold realities. 
To build defenses against steady Communist 
encroachments on free nations, it would be 
necessary to have the wholehearted support 
of allies. At the same time, to ward off 
Red encroachments on former colonial areas, 
it would be just as necessary to give those 
people some token of support for thelr as- 
Plrations. 

Enemies of the American idea seized 
eagerly on the dilemma, intent on exploit- 
ing it to the full, They may not hope ever 
to match the extent of the American im- 
pact throughout the world. They probably 
do hope, by playing upon impatience, dis- 
appointment, disillusion and envy, to chal- 
ienee the world leadership of the United 

tates. 


Abandoned Iceboxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA å 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
while a great deal has been done in the 
last year or so to eliminate the danger 
of children being suffocated in aban- 
doned iceboxes, there is still much to 
be accomplished. An editorial which 
appeared in the June 24, 1957, issue 
of Trainman News warns of this ever 
present danger. 

Just to show how ever present the 
danger is, only shortly after I prepared 
this editorial for insertion in the RECORD, 
I noticed the following news item in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
June 25, 1957. The event described in 
the following article happened on the 
same day the editorial appeared in the 
Trainman News. 

I ask unanimous consent to have both 
articles printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Trainman News of June 24, 1957] 
THEY'RE DANGEROUS 

That old discarded refrigerator or icebox 
in the basement or on the back porch is 
dangerous. 

Children, for some reason or other, are fas- 
cinated by them and oftentimes in the course 
of their play will try to hide from a fellow 
playmate in the airtight cabinet. 

When the door is closed, and the young- 
ster is trapped, tragedy results. 
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With approximately 50 million refrig- 
erators, iceboxes, freezers and other airtight 
cabinets being used today, and about one 
million of them discarded each year, the 
potential seriousness of the problem is 


realized. 

National Safety Council has four sugges- 
tions as to how the discarded cabinets can 
be marie harmless: 

Remove the door. Even with a latch 
removed, many freezer cabinets have lids 
too heavy for children to lift if they're 
trapped inside. 

Remove latch stops so doors can’t lock. 
This can be done, usually, by removing four 
screws. 

Drill holes in the cabinet and remove 
the rubber gasket around the door. 

Better yet, destroy the box. 

To heed the advice from the Council may 
pay big dividends to you and your loved 
ones. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 25, 1957} 

Two SMALL CHILDREN DIE IN REFRIGERATOR 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. June 24.— Two small 
children missing since yesterday afternoon 
were found crumpled in a refrigerator today 
dead apparently of suffocation. 

The children, Gary Owens, 2, and his 5- 
year-old sister, Sue, were found on the floor 
of an icebox 21 by 29 inches, on the property 
of Phillip Finley, who lived about a block 
from the Owens’ home. One of the boys, 
Robert Salas, said he had opened the old 
refrigerator out of curlosity and found the 
bodies. 


Billy Williams Votes Himself Out of 
Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 


W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article from the Minne- 
apolis Star of June 28, 1957, by Wallace 
Mitchell, a staff writer, entitled “Billy 
Williams Votes Himself Out of Office.” 

Mr. Mitchell writes the story of Mr. 
Williams’ retirement after 53 years of 
service under 14 governors. 

Among his other duties, Mr. Williams 
was the official greeter in the Governor's 
office. During his more than half a cen- 
tury in office he has met every State of- 
ficial and legislator of the State of Min- 
nesota—everyone that had business in 
the Governor’s office, be they foreign 
dignitaries, national celebrities, the 
proud, the humble, the rich, the poor, 
the troubled in spirit. Well can the peo- 
ple of Minnesota join in commending 
him as a good and faithful servant. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
Am To 14 Governors Retmes: Bur Wi- 

LIAMS Votes Hrusetr OUT or OFFICE 

(By Wallace Mitchell) 

Billy Williams closes his desk in the Gov- 
ernor’s office today for the last time. 

He'll light a stogie as he leaves the capi- 
tol to walk into retirement from the job as 
Governor's executive aid that he's had since 
November 1904. 

Thus he'll have kept clear his record of 
never having smoked in the capitol build- 
ing, although he's an inveterate cigar smoker. 
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That was just one of the many marks of 
discretion that endeared Williams to the 14 
governors he served. 

Bull-shouldered and erect, he wears his 
79 years lightly. His will be no rocking-chair 
retirement. Or was it forced on him by the 
administration. He simply declared that 
“after these long years of service I owe it to 
myself to retire.” 

Billy will do a lot of fishing, traveling, and 


‘visiting baseball parks. His interest in base- 


ball has never waned from the days of his 
youth when he was one of the most sought- 
after first basemen in the Middle West. 

He was a big, raw-boned kid. His 6-foot, 
3 inches was handy at first base and his 
near 200 pounds powerful at the bat. He 
played a lot of semipro ball for a variety of 
teams. 

With one of those that beat the St. Paul 
Saint, he won the eye of the renowned Mil- 
ler Huggins. 

Huggins reported his find to Ned Hanlon 
of the Baltimore Orioles. Hanlon scouted 
Williams, liked what he saw and offered him 
a contract. Only one-quarter Negro, Wil- 
lams looked then as he does now—more like 
an Indian. Hanlon assumed that he was, 
and the color question didn't enter into the 
picture. 

Williams had come to know John A. John- 
son, who was an inveterate baseball fan. A 
mutual friend suggested to Billy that he 
3 it over with Johnson, then Governor- 
elect. 

“Governor Johnson told me he thought I 
should forget about the Baltimore offer,” 
Billy recalls. “He said there might be some 
prejudice. 

“I was just a kid, I didn’t know anything 
about prejudice. 

“Johnson asked me why I didn't go to 
work for him. He said I could play baseball 
Saturday and Sunday and holidays. So I 
came here—to this desk—in November, 2 
months before Johnson took office in Janu- 
ary of 1905.” 
~ Billy’s held down that desk ever since. 
For his first 40 years, he was the appoint- 
ments secretary to the governor. Nobody 
saw a governor without being screened by 
Billy. 

He continued to play baseball through 
the administrations of Johnson, Eberhart, 
Hammond, and some during the Burnquist 
tenure. 

Billy over the years has been known to 
be a soft touch for anyone needing the 
loan of a few bucks. 

A well-kept secret with Billy, a bachelor, 
has been his habit of writing little notes of 
encouragement to people whose misfortune 
has come to his attention through the news- 
papers or hearsay. 

He didn't have to know them personally. 
He'd drop them a note and slip a dollar bill 
or two in the envelope. 

Billy was at his best with the troops of 
children that visit the ornate governor's 
reception room. He'd lean back in his chair 
and talk to them about the room and how 
he wished he could take them in to see the 
governor. 

“He's a busy man, you know,” Billy would 
add. “But would you like an autographed 
picture?” 

In some cases, Billy gave the autographed- 
picture routine an extra flourish. He'd take 
a picture from his desk drawer, walk into 
the governor's office, out the back door 
through the private secretary's office and into 
a back-room vault, 

There he'd exchange the unautographed 
picture for one from a stack that carried the 
governor's signature. 

“Here you are,” he'd say, “but let me blot 
this, first.” 

Then, as though the ink still were wet, he 
ceremoniously put a blotter across the pic- 
ture before handing it over tọ the youngster. 
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Another trick Billy used was to shoo guests 
from the Governor's private office when he 
thought they'd overstayed their visit. 

He'd poke his head into the Governor's 
office. 

“Excuse me, Governor, the judge Is wait- 
ing,” he'd say, and retire. 

Billy figures he’s greeted about a half mil- 
lion visitors to the Governor’s office. He's 
always been proud, too, of his ability to re- 
member faces and names. This has given 
him as large a statewide acquaintance as any 
person in Minnesota. 

“I greatly appreciate the generous pension 
that was voted me by the 1955 session of 
the Minnesota legislature,” he wrote Goy- 
ernor Freeman in his letter of resignation. 

“I want to accept a few of the many invi- 
tations I have received to visit friends in 
many parts of the country. I haven't had 
time to do any extensive traveling for more 
than 50 years.” 

He added that he would miss his many 
friends at the capitol and the Governor's 
office. 

Little question existed that Billy would 
be missed. 


Speech by Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara Before 
Minnesota State Bar Association, Du- 
luth, Mina., June 20, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 
SPEECH BY Hon. Joserm P. O'Hara BEFORE 

MINNESOTA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, DULUTH, 

Med., JUNE 20, 1957 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a privilege 


and a pleasant incident to me to be invited 


to speak to you on & subject broad enough 
to permit all the freedom and latitude that 
could be hoped for by a speaker. For many 
years I have had a deep interest in and affec- 
tion for and have been a member of the 
Minnesota State Bar and American Bar As- 
sociations. My greatest concern is that what 
I may say to you will be of as much pleasure 
and interest to you as your gracious invita- 
tion has been to me. 

In the summer of 1940 I was honored by 
being elected vice president of this associa- 
tion. In the fall of 1940 I was elected a 
Member of Congress from the Second Con- 
gressional District. It is now 16 years since 
I was on my way back to attend the State bar 
convention at Duluth, when I was taken ill 
on the train and spent the folowing month 
in the hospital in Chicago. One of my deep 
personal regrets is that I, therefore, did not 
have the opportunity of the honor of being 


president of your great association. 


Permit me to say that nine consecutive 
terms in Congress have in no manner dimin- 
ished my first love, that of the law, and I 
have earnestly tried so far as possible to 
keep advised not only of the decisions of our 
State supreme court, but of the success and 
activities of individual members of the bar 
and of our State bar association. 

I used to think that I worked rather hard 
as a country lawyer, where the week usually 
consisted of no limit of hours and sometimes 
no limitation on days, I frankly confess to 
you that I did not know what hard work was 
until I went to Congress and found the de- 
mands on one’s time exceeded the demands 
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on a fairly busy country lawyer. In candor 
I say to you that I know of no harder work- 
ing group of people anywhere than the Mem- 
bers of The demands and respon- 
sibilities upon them exceed anything that I 
know of in any walk of life. 

You will often hear it said, “Why do not 
Members of the House initiate action to have 
their terms lengthened from 2 years to 4 
years?” Permit me to say that if any at- 
tempt is ever made to attack the wisdom of 
dur forefathers of keeping the House of 
Representatives responsive to the people, I 
hope that you will oppose such action. The 
longer I stay in Congress, the more I am im- 
Pressed with the fact that the House of 
Representatives should at all times be the 
most responsive to the wishes of our people, 
and those who seek that office should every 
2 years face their constituents and their 
constituency for election, 

The demands made upon a Member of 
Congress are fantastic in their scope and 
number, and a Congressman who is asked to 
pull strings to keep his constituents happy 
sometimes pulls a bucket of cold water down 
on his head. 

Not so long ago one of my colleagues had 
an experience similar to one which I have 
had. It seems that a prospective mother- 
in-law wrote him, saying that the Navy 
would not let a young man off his ship, 
anchored in San Diego Harbor, to marry her 
daughter. It appeared the prospective bride 
and prospective mother-in-law were waiting 
at the wharf for him to land and complete 
the nuptials. The promptly 
contacted the captain of the ship to find out 
why he was so vilely blighting romance. It 
wasn't long until he had a reply from the 
Captain saying he had contacted the sallor 
but was told the sailor had not asked for 
leave. Shortly thereafter the Congressman 
had a note from the sallor himself, asking 
the Congressman why he did not mind his 
own business. 

On Tuesday of this week the House of 
Representatives completed debate upon a 
bill commonly known as the civil-rights bill, 
Tecommended by the Attorney General of 
the United States and substantially reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee as rec- 
ommended by the Attorney General. 

Under existing Federal statutes existing 
Civil rights consist of two parts. There is 
a criminal Jaw by which a person for viola- 
tion of civil rights may be indicted and 
tried by jury, and then there is the civil 
damage suit in a separate statute. Under 
that the person aggrieved may bring his 
suit under civil action and the trial is a 
trial by jury. 

The new civil rights bill provides that the 
Same acts as are now subject to civil suit 
by the person aggrieved may be also brought 
by the Attorney General in equity for spe- 
cial equitable relief, and further provides 
that the Attorney General where he under 
the present law must bring a criminal action, 
can now invoke equity jurisdiction. On 
the face of it this seems a rather harmless 
change in procedure from criminal to equity, 
but the net result of it was that it elimi- 
nated the right of trial by jury under either 
the civil or criminal provisions of the Fed- 
eral statutes, and of course in the event of 
& violation of the criminal statute the 
defendant would be subject to the same 
Penaities of fine and imprisonment without 
benefit of a trial by jury. 

The long debate upon the bill was filled 
With both high and low points, 

While there were those from the South 
who violently disagreed with the need for 
Such legislation, the strongest fight was on 
the amendment to reinstate the jury trial 
Proviso, which cut across party lines, and 
Runnymede, the Magna Carta and the back- 
ground of our Anglo-Saxon law versus the 
right to vote equation was an interesting 
One. As most of you know, the final result 
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was that the right to trial by jury was 
denied—which caused many who wanted to 
vote for the bill to vote against it. 

The bill is a perfect example of what can 
happen to a very fundamental issue under 
stress of emotionalism and political expe- 
diency. Interestingly enough, of the 435 
Members of the House, 235 are qualified as 
lawyers, who are either practicing attorneys 
now or were practicing attorneys before 
entering Congress. 

I hope the alleged title to my speech 
will be no presumptuous reflection upon the 
State of the Union message which the Presi- 
dent delivers to the Congress, in which he 
conveys his views as to world affairs, na- 
tional affairs, and his recommendations gen- 
erally for legislation. Recognizing that you 
are as interested as other citizens in the 
general conditions of our country, I could 
perhaps make a very general summation of 
affairs, but all of which you are perhaps 
generally as familiar with as am I. 

During the time I have been in Congress 
I have noted that from time to time we 
have passed legislation setting aside deci- 
sions of our Supreme Court. Also, from 
time to time I have noted that our United 
States Supreme Court has reversed itself 
in whole or in part. 

1. The effects of United States v. South 
Eastern Underwriters Association (1944) 322 
U. S. 533)) which held that insurance was 
subject to Federal control under the com- 
merce clause were for all intents and pur- 
poses, abrogated by the McCarran Act of 
March 9, 1945 (59 Stat. 33), as amended by 
the act of July 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 448). This 
act that the regulation and tax- 
ation of insurance by the States are in the 
public interests subjected such business to 
State law and provided that after June 30, 
1948, the Sherman Act, as amended; the 
Clayton Act; the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as amended; and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Antidiscrimination Act; should be ap- 
plicable to the insurance business to the 
extent that it was not regulated by State 
law. 

2. The case of Dobson v. Commissioner 
((1943) 320 U. S. 489) which established the 
principle that no appellate court could re- 
verse a holding of the Tax Court except for 
& clear-cut error of law was set aside by 
the act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 991), which 
provided that the circuit courts of appeals 
should have exclusive jurisdiction to review 
Tax Court decisions in the same manner as 
decisions of the district courts in civil ac- 
tions tried without a jury. 

3. The rule of decision of Anderson v. 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. ((1946) 328 U. S. 
680) holding that an employee was entitled 
to compensation for the time spent in 
punching time clocks and walking through 
the plant to his place of work regardless 
of contrary custom or contract, was set 
aside by Congress in the enactment of the 
Portal-to-Portal Pay Act of May 14, 1947 
(61 Stat. 84), on the basis that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
had been interpreted judicially in disregard 
of long-established customs and practices 
and of contracts between employers and 
employees. ‘The decision was further cir- 
cumscribed by the act of October 26, 1949 
(63 Stat. 910), by amending section 3 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to exclude any 
time spent in changing clothes or washing 
at the beginning or ending of each work- 
day, which was excluded from measured 
working time during the week involved by 
the express terms of a contract or under 
the custom or practice of the trade under 
a bona fide collective bargaining agree- 
ment, applicable to the particular employ- 
ers and employees. 

4. The case of the United States v. State 
of Wyoming and the Ohio Oil Co. ((1947) 
331 U. S. 440) a suit by the United States 
to establish title to lands leased by Wyoming 
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to the oll company which lands both Wyo- 
ming and the oil company in good faith had 
believed to be vested in Wyoming as a part 
of the State school land grants, was decided 
adversely to the State. The decision in 
effect divesting Wyoming of these school 
lands after she had exercised and assumed 
jurisdiction for almost 60 years upon the 
premise that Congress by the enabling act 
had granted the lands, was overruled by the 
act of July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 1233), which was 
a directive to the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to the State of Wyoming, sub- 
ject to existing leases, for such land with a 
proviso that such land should be considered 
to have vested in the State of Wyoming on 
July 10, 1890. 

5. The case of Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath 
((1950) 339 U. S. 33), which held that de- 
portation proceedings were controlled by 
the Administrative Procedure Act was over- 
ruled in effect by a rider to the Department 
of Justice appropriations bill dated Septem- 
ber 27, 1950 (64 Stat. 1040, 1048), which pro- 
vided that proceedings on the law relating 
to the exclusion or expulsion of aliens shall 
hereafter be without regard to the provi- 
sion of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

6. The case of Schwegmann v. Calvert Dis- 
tillers Corp. ( (1951) 341 U. S. 384) which held 
that the exemption from the Sherman Act 
provided by the Miller-Tydings Act (57 Stat. 
643) applied only to parties to contracts or 
agreements under State Fair Trade Acts for 
minimum prices for the resale of trade- 
marked commodities and did not apply to 
resales by nonsigners, was in effect overruled 
by the McGuire Act, July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 
631) which provided that willfully and 
knowingly advertising for sale trademarked 
commodities covered by a Pair Trade Agree- 
ment contract at a price less than prescribed 
by such contract shall constitute action- 
able unfair competition whether the person 
is a party to the contract or not. 

7. The decisions in the three cases of 
United States v. California ((1947) 332 U. S. 
19), United States v. Louisiana ((1950) 339 
U. S. 699), and United States v. Texas ( (1950) 
339 U. S. 707), upset titles to lands that had 
up to that time been considered vested in 
the respective States. Congress considering 
the long period of time and good faith 
administration of these lands by the States 
and the equities involved confirmed and 
established the titles of the States to these 
lands beneath navigable waters by the act of 
May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 29). 

8. The decision in Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. East Ohio Gas. Co. ((1950) 338 U. 8. 
464), held that there was no lan in the 
Natural Gas Act of June 21, 1938 (52 Stat. 
821) which indicated that Congress meant to 
create an exception for companies transpor- 
ting interstate gas in only one State, To 
make the intention of granting such exemp- 
tion crystal clear, Congress, by act of March 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 36), added a new subsec- 
tion to section 1 of the Natural Gas Act, 
which established exemption from regula- 
tion, of persons engaged in transportation 
in interstate commerce of natural gas, who 
receive from other persons within the State 
natural gas which is all ultimately con- 
sumed within the State, if there is a State 
commission regulating the rate of service 
and facilities of such person. 

9. The holding of United States v, Wunder- 
lich ((1951) 342 U. S. 98), that the finality 
clause of the standard form of Government 
contract controlled in the absence of fraud 
or such gross mistakes as would necessarily 
imply bad faith was set aside by the act of 
May 11, 1954, (68 Stat. 81), by prohibiting the 
pleading of such a clause as a limitation on 
Judicial review and by prohibiting Govern- 
ment contracts containing a provision that 
an administrative decision should be final 
on a question of law. 

I call your attention to the fact that these 
9 cases do not include the so-called Phillips 
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case, wherein the Supreme Court held that 
Congress in passing the 1938 Natural Gas 
Act had intended to include the independ- 
ent producers and gatherers of natural gas, 
notwi that Congress in the Act 
itself and in the debate thereon had specifi- 
cally said, in as clear and as plain language 
as could be stated, that it was not the in- 
tention of Congress to include the independ- 
ent producers and gatherers of natural gas. 

Twice Congress had passed through the 
Congress bills correcting this decision which 
have been vetoed respectively by Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower. 

B. Since 1941 there have been approxi- 
mately 30 cases which have overruled pre- 
vious decisions in whole or part. Fifteen 
cases covering points of general interest are 
set forth below. 

For a list from 1789 through 1956, of such 
cases see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 2, 
“1957, pages 2596-2598. 

1. United States v. Darby ((1941) 312 U. S. 
100), predicated upon the plenary power of 
Congress over interstate commerce, over- 
ruled the decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart 
((1918) 247 U. S. 251), which had held that 
Congress was without power to exclude the 
products of child labor from interstate com- 
merce on the basis that the congressional 
power to prohibit articles entering interstate 
commerce was limited to articles which in 
themselves possess some harmful or dele- 
terious properties. 

2. Nye v. United States ((1941) 313 U. S. 
33), overruled the “reasonable tendency” 
rule of Toledo Newspaper Co. v. United 
States ((1918) 247 U. S. 402), and returned 
to the thesis that the words "so near thereto” 
contained in the power granted the Federal 
courts to punish for contempt set forth in 
Sec. 268 of the Judicial Code have a geo- 
graphical connotation. 

3. California v. Thompson ((1941) 313 
U. S. 109), grounded on the theory that in 
the absence of pertinent congressional legis- 
lation there is constitutional power in the 
States to regulate commerce that does not 
affect the free flow of commerce, overruled 
DiSanto v. Pennsylvania ((1927) 273 U. 8. 
34), which had held that a Pennsylvania 
statute requiring other than railroad or 
steamship companies that engage in inter- 
state sales of steamship tickets of orders of 
transportation to or from foreign countries 
to procure a license an infringement of the 
commerce clause. 

4. Olson v. Nebraska ((1941) 313 U. S. 236), 
overruled Ribnik v. McBride ((1928) 277 U. S. 
350), which had held that the business of 
an employment agent is not affected by a 
public interest so as to enable a State to 
fix the charges made for services rendered, 
on the ground that the standards of public 
Interest in the Ribnik case were not con- 
trolling as to the constitutionality of the 
economic and social programs of the States. 

5. Alabama v. King & Boozer ((1941) 314 
U. S. 1), overruled Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knoz 
((1928) 277 U. S. 218), and Graves v. Tezas 
( (1936 298 U. S. 393), in so far as these cases 
had beid that a State tax imposed on a per- 
son doing business with the Government is 
an economic burden which falls upon the 
Federal Government and therefore may not 
constitutionally be imposed. 

6. State Tax Commissioner v. Aldrich 
((1942) 316 U. S. 174), overruled First Na- 
tional Bank v Maine ((1932) 284 U. S. 312), 
which had read into the 14th amendment a 
rule of immunity from taxation of intangi- 
bles by more than one State, by holding that 
the power of the tax is an incident of sover- 
eignty and is coextensive with that to which 
it is incident. 

7. Williams v. North Carolina ((1942) 317 
U. S. 287), holding that the full faith and 
credit clause of the Federal Constitution re- 
quires extraterritorial recognition of ths 
validity of a divorce decree obtained in ac- 
cordance with the requirement of procedural 
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due process In a State by a spouse who under 
the law of such State had acquired a bona 
fide domicile, overruled Haddock v. Haddock 
((1806) 201 U. S. 562), which had held that 
the mere domicile in a State of one party to 
& marriage does not give the courts of that 
State jurisdiction to render a decree of di- 
vorce enforceable in all the other States by 
virtue of the full faith and credit clause of 
the Federal Constitution against a nonresi- 
dent who did not appear and who was only 
constructively served with notice of the 
pendency of the action. i 

8. Board of Education v. Barnette ((1943) 
319 U. S. 624), holding a West Virginia law 
requiring public school pupils to salute the 
flag of the United States while reciting the 
Pledge of Allegiance unconstitutional, over- 
ruled Minerville School District v. Gobitis 
((1940) 310 U. S. 586), which had held that 
such a State law was constitutional. 

9. Mercoid Corp. v. Midcontinent Co. 
((1944) 320 U. S. 661), overruled Leeds and 
Catlin Co. v. Victor Talking Machine Co. 
((No. 2) (1909) 213 U. S. 325), which had 
held that a person who had sold an unpatent- 
able part of a combination patent for use in 
the assembied machine may be gullty of con- 
tributory infringement. 

10. Smith v. Allwright ((1944) $21 U. S. 
649), overruled Grovey v. Townsend ( (1935) 
295 U. S. 45), which had held that the denial 
of a vote in a primary was a mere refusal of 
membership to a person by a political party 
and therefore not unconstitutional. 

11. Gtrouard v. United States ((1946) 328 
U. 8. 61), overruled United States v. Schwim- 
mer ((1929) 279 U. S. 644), United States v. 
McIntosh ((1931) 283 U. S. 605), and United 
States v. Bland ((1931) 283 U. S. 630), which 
had established the general rule, that an alien 
who refuses to bear arms will not be admitted 
to citizenship. 

12. Commissioner v. Church ((1949) 335 
U. S, 632), overruled May v. Heiner ((1930) 
281 U. S. 238), which had held that the cor- 
pus of a trust transfer need not be included 
in the settlor’s estate, even though the settlor 
retained ‘for himself a life income from the 
corpus. 

13. Oklahoma Tar Commission v. Teras 
Co. ((1949) 336 U. S. 342), overruled Choctaw 
and G. R. Co. v. Harrison ((1914) 235 U. S. 
292), Indian Territorial Illuminating Oil Co. 
v. Oklahoma ((1916) 240 U. S. 522), Howard 
v. Gypsy Oil Co. ((1918) 247 U. S. 503), Large 
Oil v. Howard ((1919) 248 U. S. 549), and 
Oklahoma v. Barnsdall Corp. ((1936) 296 U. S. 
521), cases which had gtanted tax immun- 
ities or exemptions to persons doing business 
with the Government on the theory that 
taxation of such business was an interfer- 
ence with governmental functions. 

14. United States v. Rabinowitz ((1950) 
339 U. S. 56), holding that reasonableness un- 
der all the circumstances of a search is con- 
trolling of its legality, thus overruling Tru- 
piano v. United States ((1948) 334 U. S. 669), 
which had held that the legality of a search 
depended upon the practicability of securing 
a warrant. 

15. Joseph Burstyn Ino. v. Wilson ( (1952) 
343 U, S. 495), holding that motion pictures 
are within the aegis of the first amend- 
ment, overruled that part of the case of Mu- 
tual Film Corp. v. Industrial Commission of 
Ohio ((1915) 236 U. S. 230), which had held 
that the principles of free speech and press 
did not apply to motion pictures. 

Note—tThe newspapers of June 11, 1957, 
carried an account of the Supreme Court, 
upon rehearing of Kinsella v. Krueger ( (1956) 
351 U. S. 470) and Reid v. Covert ((1956) 351 
U. S. 487), overruling its decisions that civil- 
ian military dependents with the Armed 
Forces outside the country might be held 
by military tribunals. 

‘As one who has always entertained the 
deepest and highest respect for all of the 
courts of our land, I have always been most 
guarded and careful in my statements as to 
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any court, including the United States Su- 
preme Court. A 

I do not think that any supreme court— 
State or Federal—has any right to legislate 
in its decisions. Under our check and bal- 
ance system of the legislative, the executive, 
and the judiciary, each has its responsibili- 
ties. Under the doctrine of stare decisis I 
do not see how you lawyers can now advise 
your clients, in matters of important de- 
cisions, as to what the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court is going to be upon 
any given proposition of law. 

It is to be expected that under our form 
of government of check and balance that at 
times there will be a clash between the leg- 
islative and the executive, but in my lfe- 
time I have never heard so much criticism 
between the legislative and the judiciary as 
in the last 20 years. 

On Monday of this week a number of de- 
cisions were handed down by our United 
States Supreme Court. I hold in my hand 
newspaper reports of bitter criticism of sev- 
eral of these decisions and their interpreta- 
tion of legislative act and the right of in- 
vestigation by Congress. 

The nine instances I have called to your 
attention, in which Congress has legislated 
to overcome Supreme Court decisions in the 
past 16 years, speak for themselves. 

It is certainly my opinion that the Justices 
of our great United States Supreme Court 
should be judges learned in the law. If we 
are going to have a disposition on the part 
of those Justices from time to time to sub- 
stitute their personal notions for the law, 
then we should provide that the Supreme 
Court should consist of nine sociologists in 
black robes to decide what is fitting in the 
way of legislation, as well as what should be 
their final notions as to the supreme law 
of the land. 

I have also noted two additional disturb- 
ing decisions, the effects of which are so far 
reaching that I cannot envision what may 
follow. 0 ; 

The first of these was the so-called Penn- 
sylvania sedition case wherein Steve Nelson, 
a Communist convicted under the sedition 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania was—so 
our United States Supreme Court held— 
illegally convicted because the Smith Sedi- 
tion Act passed by Congress was alleged to 
have preempted the fleld of sedition and 
deprived the States of all jurisdiction in that 
field, This decision affected 32 States and 
nullified their laws on sedition. 

The other case, also decided this spring 
by our Supreme Court, was the Girard Col- 
lege case. From your law student days, most 
of you here will remember the old Girard 
case as one of the early cases which went 
to the Supreme Court on the question of 
wills. As I recall, we usually had the an- 
cient Girard case under “Wills and Trusts.” 
The present Girard case—formerly known as 
Pennsylvania v, Board of City Trusts of- 
Philadelphta—inyolved the terms of the will 
of Stephen Girard, who died in 1831, leaving 
about $6 million for the education of “poor 
white orphan boys.” The city of Philadel- 
phia set up a body known as the board of 
city trusts to administer the fund, which 
currently amounts to nearly $100 million, 
The assumption has been that the job of the 
board of city trusts was to administer the 
fund as Girard decreed in his will, just as any 
trust company would be required to do if it 
had been given charge of the Girard be- 
quest. 

The Girard will has in recent years been 
under fire by Negro politicians who have 
made the point that the founder of the col- 
lege had no right to make a will which pro- 
vided for racial discrimination contrary to 
the terms of the 14th amendment of which 
Stephen Girard never heard tell. 

This argument got nowhere in Pennsy!- 
vania—at any rate in the State's law courts— 
for the Pennsylyania Supreme Court turned 
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it down on what most people would describe 
as the reasonable ground that the late Mr. 
Girard had a right to will away his money 
as he chose, and that you couldn't safely go 
around upsetting wills,simply because they 
didn’t suit pressure groups which turned up 
a hundred years after the wills were made. 

That seemed to settle it to the satisfaction 
of all except a group of ambitious politicians. 

This group took the Girard case into the 
Federal courts and it is painful to record 
that the mayor of Philadelphia and the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, far from resisting the 
efforts to upset a will of which they were 
supposed to be trustees, actually joined the 
movement to set it aside. 

The real question, of course, was and is— 
“If a trustee happens to be an official of a 
city or State, when he acts as a trustee is he 
acting as the agent of the maker of the trust 
or is he acting as the agent of the State?“ 
When one considers that no public funds 
were involved in the Girard College case, but 
the entire $100 million now in the fund are 
Private funds, it seems that the answer to 
the question should be obyious. 

A few miles down the pike from Girard 
in Pennsylyania is little Haverford College, 
& 125-year-old Quaker school. Haverford has 
been wrestling with the problem of whether 
or not. to accept a grant of Defense Depart- 
ment funds for research in organic chem- 
istry. However, Haverford discriminates. It 
discriminates on the basis of sex and, to a 
degree, religion. 

So the question is, If Haverford accepts 
Federal money for research, does the Gov- 
ernment—on the theory of public interest 
similar to the Girard case—have the power 
to stop any discrimination in favor of male 
Quaker students? 

Such well-known private schools as Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Notre 
Dame, California Institute of Technology, 
Case Institute of Cleveland, and others are 
further examples of schools outside the 
Deep South which practice some degree of 
discrimination based on either sex or reli- 
gion, and which are apt to have formal rela- 
tionships with Government from time to 
time. 

Are their scholastic and administrative pol- 
icies subject to the 14th amendment? 

Then there is Tuskegee Institute, founded 
in 1880 by that great Negro leader, Booker 
T. Washington, for Negroes, not to mention 
Hampton Institute, founded in 1868 by the 
American Missionary Society for Negroes and 
Indians. 


There are hundreds of privately endowed 
colleges, universities, charitable organiza- 
tions, and foundations which include public 
Officials on their board of trustees, ex officio; 
Many are wholly or partially exempt from 
taxation. Would not a home for aged and 
infirm Baptists ipso facto discriminate 
against aged and infirm Episcopalians, and 
on religious grounds to boot? 

Here is another facet to the Girard ruling: 
Could it be extended to private institutions 
or services other than educational ones? 
Could it, for example, be extended to cases 
where the Satte licenses an essential service 
such as those provided by doctors, lawyers, 
Pharmacists, architects, engineers, etc.? 

Maybe this sounds remote. However, in a 
California lawsuit decided a few weeks ago, a 
Negro brought a suit against a Los Angeles 
dentist who had refused to treat him be- 
cause of his race. The plaintiff had argued 
that the dentist, as a publicly licensed prac- 


f titloner of an essential service, was pro- 


hibited by constitutional principles from re- 
fusing to accept him as a patient. 

While the California court ruled for the 
dentist, it did so at least partly in deference 
to the traditional reluctance of the courts to 
ore with the doctor-patient relation- 

p. 
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The point is that the question has been 
raised and has actually gone to court. The 
argument has been made. In future cases 
of this kind, the apparent public interest 
doctrine of the Girard College case might be 
advanced in an effort to strengthen that 
argument. 

I have no doubt that Girard College will 
welcome Negro boys since it is required to 
accept them. But when courts undertake to 
decide issues which ought to be decided by 
the people and their elected representatives, 
confusion and conflict are inevitable. 

If it is necessary to imperil the whole in- 
stitution of inheritance in order to accom- 
modate perhaps two dozen Negro boys in a 
privately endowed school, why not let the 
State legislature do it? In such circum- 
stances the citizens would at least have an 
opportunity to learn what the issue was. If 
they decided to go ahead with the wrecking 
anyway, nobody could say, as a good many 
people are beginning to say, that the threat 
to our institutions is less from the Commu- 
nists than from a Supreme Court so dedi- 
cated to sociology as to be startlingly in- 
different to constitutional tradition. 

Under our Constitution, our forefathers 
most wisely provided in substance that, ex- 
cept as specifically provided, the powers of 
the sovereignty of the States were reserved 
to the States. 

The question which I would like to leave 
with you is, “How far, and what is the pur- 
pose, of some of these decisions which would 


destroy the sovereignty of our States and set 


up in place of our historical system of di- 
vided sovereignty a monolithic omnipotent 
central government?” 

Hitler said that his first 2 years in office 
were consumed in breaking down the power 
of the separate German States so that Ger- 
many could be governed effectively from 
Berlin to establish national socialism. 

There is much justifiable concern that the 
original American constitutional system has 
been impaired in three ways: 

1. By Executive usurpation of power. 

2. By congressional abdictation of power. 

3. By decisions of the Supreme Court 
which alter the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Day before yesterday I was visiting with a 
former president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Of course I was proud to advise him 
that I was going to speak to the lawyers of 
Minnesota today. When I gave him a brief 
outline of what I was going to talk about, 
he said, “I hope you will tell the lawyers 
of Minnesota of my own concern over the 
trend of the decisions of our United States 
Supreme Court.” 

He sald further, “I hope you will tell the 
lawyers of Minnesota that I am fearful of 
the weakness of lawyers in not standing 
up for what are important principles, not 
only of our Constitution but the matter of 
appointment of judges.” 

For example, he said, “I will say to a 
member of the bar ‘are you in favor of so- 
and-so for a Federal judgeship?’ The law- 
yers will say, Heavens no.’ Then I will 
say, ‘Well, come along with me and oppose 
the appointment.’ The lawyer will usually 
say, ‘Oh, I can’t do that, I may have a case 
before him.’ And the man gets the appoint- 
ment.” 

It is trite to say that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. 

The right is one which rests with every 
citizen—it is not just the responsibility of 
Congress or the executive or the judiciary. 
It is as inherent in the individual and the 
collective membership of this bar associa- 
tion. If you are vacillating, indifferent, or 
without courage, then the greatest Republic 
in the history of the world will fall, not from 
its enemies without but from its enemies 
within. 
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Resolution on Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following resolution on 
Hungary which was passed on June 28, 
1957, at the 43d meeting of the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations, at 
which I was privileged to be a speaker; 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 


(Resolution on Hungary introduced at the 
43d meeting of the plenary assembly on 
Friday, June 28, 1957) 

Noting that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, an original member of the United 
Nations, has assumed the solemn obligation 
to refrain in her “international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations” (Charter of the United Nations, art. 
2, point 4); 

Pointing to the wartime and postwar agree- 
ments, such as the Atlantic Charter, the 
Declaration on Liberated Europe, etc., con- 
cluded by the western great powers with the 
Soviet Union, by which Hungary, among 
other states, was promised undisturbed ex- 
ercise of her inalienable right to choose by 
free and unfettered elections a government 
under which it wanted to live; 

Recalling that on November 1, 1956, the 
Imre Nagy government: (1) Repudiated the 
Warsaw Treaty, no clause of which provided 
for or justified “intervention by armed forces 
of the Soviet Union to dictate political de- 
velopments within any signatories’ frontiers” 
(report of the U. N. Special Committee); and 
(2) “declared Hungary's neutrality, turned 
to the United Nations, and requested the 
help of the four great powers in defending 
the country's neutrality” (Mr. Imre Nagy's 
letter to the U. N.); 

Recalling that even after this declaration 
the U. S. S. R. continued to recognize ofi- 
cially the same Nagy government as a legal 
government of Hungary, particularly by 
offering to negotiate with it on the details 
of withdrawal of Soviet forces; 

Stressing that the U. N. Special Committee 
on Hungary also concluded that “considera- 
tion of the Hungarian question by the 
United Nations was legally proper and more- 
over it was requested by a legal government 
of Hungary”; s 

Pointing to the finding of the United Na- 
tions’ Special Committee that no written 
text or any other proof could be procured 
which would confirm that the Soviet armed 
forces were invited to intervene in Hun- 
gary; 

Remembering the conclusion of the U. N. 
Special Committee’s Report that the Hun- 
garian freedom fight “was led from start to 
finish by students, workers, soldiers, and 
intellectuals, many of whom were Commu- 
nists or former Communists” and that it 
was a general and “spontaneous national 
uprising” backed by the entire Hungarian 
nation without having been planned and 
fomented in advance or from abroad; 

Quoting the finding of the U. N. Special 
Committee’s report according to which the 
alleged “counterrevolution consisted in the 
setting up by Soviet armed forces of Mr. 
Kadar and his colleagues in opposition to a 
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government which enjoyed the overwhelm- 
ing support of the people of Hungary“ and 
that “there has been no evidence of popular 
support for Mr. Kadar's government“: 

Stating that for all these reasons the 
U. S. S. R. is guilty of aggression against the 
independence of Hungary, as well as of 
massacre, deportation, mass arrests and 
various other crimes against the Hungarian 
nation and that, therefore, since October 25, 
1956, there exists an undeclared state of war 
between the U. S. S. R. and the Hungarian 
nation, which has been brought about by 
the Soviet Union's breach of peace within the 
meaning of the United Nation's Charter; 

Considering that the Soviets have not only 
failed to comply with the United Nations’ 
resolutions but have imposed a new regime 
of terror, harsher, more cruel and more un- 
abashed than ever before on the Hungarian 
nation; 

Considering that the agreement on the 
“temporary stationing of Soviet troops in 
Hungary” of May 27, 1957, has been con- 
cluded in defiance of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly calling for the withdrawal 
of these armed forces from Hungary, with 
the Kadar regime which is the local organ 
of Soviet colonial administration and which 
Tules against the will of the Hungarian 
nation as expressed by the freedom fight 
which was tantamount to a plebiscite; 

Requests: All governments of the free 
world to instruct their delegations to the 
United Nations to ask for the most urgent 
reconvening of the lith General Assembly 
in order to (1) endorse the report and the 
conclusions of the Special Committee; (2) 
to decide upon appropriate and effective col- 
lective measures against the U. S. S. R. in 
order to enforce the previous resolutions of 
the General Assembly, first of all those con- 
cerning immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
armed forces, the ending of persecutions 
and deportations, and the conduct of free 
and unfettered elections under interna- 
tional control; (3) to expel the delegates of 
the spurious Kadar regime from the United 
Nations. 


The Farm Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding with these remarks an article 
recently published in the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Daily World, which quotes a recent 
speech made at Stillwater, Okla., by Dr. 
Leonard Miller, on the subject of the 
supply-demand dilemma which faces 
American agriculture. I feel these re- 
marks from one of the Nation’s leading 
experts will be helpful to all those who 
are presently concerned with the Na- 
tion’s agricultural problems. It occurs 
to me that these remarks can assist those 
who desire to have a fuller grasp of some 
of the vital fundamentais facing Con- 
gress and I hope prove helpful in future 
consideration of legislation in this im- 
portant field. 

The article follows: 

STILLWATER, June 29.—Adjusting the sup- 
ply of agricultural products to demand is 
one of the major problems facing agriculture 
today, Dr. Leonard Miller, head of the Okla- 
homa State University agricultural eco- 
nomics department, believes and he said the 


situation will be important for many years 
to come, 
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Research and increased efficiency in agri- 
culture are passed on to the housewife in 
the form of lower prices simply because agri- 
culture cannot regulate the supply, he said. 
This is why Government programs have been 
developed—to give a reasonable return for 
labor and investment in agriculture. 

Dr. Miller, speaking to a farm business 
training conference group at Oklahoma State 
University, Saturday, pointed out the situa- 
tion is aggravated by the fact that each indi- 
vidual producer knows his small amount of 
production, if discontinued entirely, would 
not affect the overall production or advance 
the price of his product. 

“Conversely, he knows that even if he 
doubled production it would not add enough 
to the supply to reduce the price he receives. 
In this way the big stream gets flooded,” 
Miller said. 

LABOR FORCE DECREASES 


A look at the overall agricultural picture 
reveals the farm labor force has decreased 
about 50 percent during the past 15 years, 
but total farm production has increased 
about 50 percent. , 

An increase of 100 percent in efficiency of 
production is recorded, Dr. Miller reported, 
pointing out that one farmworker provides 
food for about 20 persons today compared 
to 11 persons 15 years ago. 

On the upward scale in Oklahoma, the 
income from meat animals has increased 
from 16 percent to 43 percent over a 20-year 
period from about 1930. During this time 
beef-battle numbers have doubled in Okla- 
homa and are presently estimated at 2.5 mil- 
Hon head. The size of farms has doubled 
to the present average size of 300 acres, and 
100,000 tractors have replaced about 850,000 
horses and mules, . 

The contribution of cotton to total agri- 
cultural income has dropped from 43 per- 
cent tô 11 percent during this same era. 
Total corn and cotton acreage has declined 
from 20 percent of the total to 5 percent, 
and hog numbers have decreased about 50 
percent to the present estimated 400,000 
head. A marked decline in farm population 
is reported, dropping from 48 percent to 26 
percent of the State's total. 

DEMAND MORE SERVICES 

Consumers are demanding more services 
for their food products, Miller points out, 
and marketing costs continue to rise so that 
farmers’ share of the food dollar has declined 
from well over 50 percent in 1945 to 40 per- 
cent at the present. Last year the retail 
cost of food was $47.5 billion while payments 
to farmers were $18.5 billion. 

The extreme variation in price and income 


Is a major problem in agriculture which can- 


not be overlooked, he explains. Had a work- 
er's annual salary followed the same trend 
as hog prices during the past 3 years, it 
would have started at $4,000 in 1954, dropped 
to $1,760 in 1955, and in May this year would 
have been $2,760. 

At the same time, the prices of items 
farmers and workers buy remained steady 
or have increased, 


Supreme Court Going Too Far? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
^ Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Rock Hill (S. C.), 
Herald of June 26, 1957: 
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SUPREME Court Gora Too Far? 


A feeling seems to be that the 
Supreme Court of the United States is over- 
stepping its bounds. 

What are those bounds? Article 3 of the 
United States Constitution says “The judi- 
cial power (of the Supreme Court) shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority.” 

The Supreme Court, in other words, has 
the power to interpret thé Constitution and 
laws of the United States and treaties made 


under the authority of the Constitution and 


laws of the United States. 

The Constitution leaves the lawmaking 
power to Congress, Article 1 of the Consti- 
tution says “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States.” 

Yet one veteran Washington reporter 
wrote recently that the Supreme Court has 
become the lawmaking body in the field of 
civil rights and civil liberties. He said this 
is because Congress has passed almost no 
civil-rights legislation in the 20th century. 

Observers say the Supreme Court has read 
more into the laws, on occasion, than Con- 
gress wrote into them. They cite as a recent 
example the Court's antitrust decision or- 
dering Du Pont to sell its General Motors 
stock. Bigness alone, not actually monopoly, 
decided the issue, they say. 

Other observers say flatly the Court has 
taken to writing laws itself. As example, 
they point to the Phillips case. In this the 
Court ruled that natural-gas producers are 
subject to Federal Power Commission regu- 
lation, although Congress had exempted 
them by law. 

Some close obseryers are saying the War- 
Tren Court” seems to look upon the Constitu- 
tion as an out-of-date instrument which it 
should modernize. Chief Justice Warren has 
been quoted as saying that constitutional 
concepts are 50 years behind the times. 

Whether this is true or not, the Supreme 
Court has the clear responsibility to inter- 
pret the laws and the Constitution only as 
they are written—not as the Court would 
like them to be written. a 

In the United States we believe in govern- 
ment by laws, not by men. 


Speaking for the Silenced, Tortured, and 
Enslaved Hungarian Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following declaration re- 
garding the Hungarian problem which 
has been signed by several leading Hun- 
garian associations in this country: 
SPEAKING FOR THe SILENCED, TORTURED, AND 

ENSLAVED HUNGARIAN NATION 

Recalling that on February 10, 1947, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with the Allied and Associated Powers, 
“agreed to declare the cessation of the state 
of war” with Hungary and for this purpose 
concluded a treaty of peace which was “to 
form the basis of friendly relations between 
them,” (see preamble of the Hungarian Peace 
Treaty); 

Noting that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, an original member of the United 
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Nations, has assumed the solemn obligation 
to refrain in her “international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state, or in any other manner in- 
consistent with the of the United 
Nations” (Charter of the United Nations, 
art. 2, point 4.); 

Noting further that it is an expressed 
purpose of the United Nations to develop 
friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principie of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples” (Charter 
of the U. N., art. 1, point 2), and for these 
ends to practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors,” (preamble of the U. N. Charter); 

Pointing finally to the wartime and post- 
‘Wartime agreements concluded by two West- 
ern great powers with the Soviet Union by 
which Hungary, among other states, was 
promised undisturbed exercise of her in- 
alienable right to choose by free and unfet- 
tered elections a government under which 
she wanted to live; we herewith solemnly 
declare: 

1. The Soviet Union is guilty of aggression 
against the independence of Hungary and 
of armed intervention in her internal affairs, 
as well as of massacre, hanging, deportation, 
mass arrest and various other crimes and 
atrocities committed against the Hungarian 
civilian population. 

2. Since October 25, 1956, there exists a 
state of war between the Soviet Union and 
the Hungarian Nation brought about by the 
Soviet Union’s breach of peace within the 
meaning of article 39 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

3. Peaceful attempts at halting the an- 
nihilation of the Hungarian Nation by the 
Soviets having proved futile, we herewith 
accept the Soviet challenge. We pledge our- 
Selves to carry on all the duties and claim 
for Hungary all the rights deriving from the 
State of war existing between the Soviet 
Union and the Hungarian Nation. We will 
continue our fight until the criminal Soviet 
invaders have been ousted from the soll of 
Hungary. 

We appeal to all free nations and to decent 
People all over the world to join in this 
struggle imposed on us by the Soviets for 
the restoration of peace and decency. Help 
us to save from extinction the brave Hun- 
garian people who are sacrificing themselves 
for our common ideals. 

Concerning the Hungarian tragedy, the 
following relevant facts should be noted: 

(a) The United States Mission to the 
United Nations released to the press on May 
2, 1957, a letter by Ambassador Lodge to Mr. 

old transmitting a United States 
Teport to the Special United Nations Com- 
mittee on the problem of Hungary and giv- 
ing United States observations on develop- 
ments in Hungary from October 23, 1956, to 
February 20, 1957. This report qualified the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary as an out- 
right military attack opposed by the Hun- 
garian people (point 7). The methods used 
by the Soviet forces to crush the independ- 
ence of Hungary were those used in war. 
They included direct military action, with 
attendant slaughter and physical destruc- 
tion, mass arrests, deportations of Hun- 
garian citizens to the U. S. S. R. and elab- 
orate efforts to deceive the Hungarians and 
the world by fraudulent negotiations. * * * 
This military action involved conflict be- 
tween the armed forces of one nation—in 
Overwhelming superiority * * and the 
People of another nation, people poorly 
armed and organized, but effectively united 
against the enemy (point 3). The Soviet 
intervention was imperialist by definition 
for a national opposition movement was 
crushed by forelgn armed forces and a pup- 
pet government installed which represented 
the interests of the alien occupying power 
Tather than those of the people (point 8). 
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The present regime was installed by and 
continues to exist and to function solely be- 
cause of the continued presence of Soviet 
armed forces (point 9). In conclusion the 
report remarks that the methods that So- 
viet communism used to suppress Hungarian 
independence were monstrous in the ex- 
treme. 

The United States“ report thus leaves no 
doubt that the Soviet Union is gullty of 
armed aggression aginst Hungary, a com- 
paratively small neighbor indeed. The So- 
viets committed, and are committing, acts 
of war in order to prevent the Hungarian 
people from establishing a government of 
their own choosing and in order to keep 
the Hungarian people in bondage. 

(b) According to the Soviet Union’s own 
legal interpretation, the Soviet armed inter- 
vention in Hungary has to be condemned in 
the same way as has been done by the United 
States Government. In 1953, the Soviet 
Union submitted to the United Nations its 
“definition of aggression,” article 1 of which 
stipulates that the invasion by forces of 
another State “without the permission of the 
government of the latter,” is aggression. 
The Soviet definition even goes further for it 
provides in article 6 that no “revolutionary 
and counter-revolutionary movement, civil 
war, disorders or strikes” and no desire “to 
maintain in a state any political, economic, 
or social system“ can be used as justifica- 
tion for a foreign military intervention. 

(c) The Warsaw Pact of May 14, 1955, did 
not authorize Soviet military intervention 
in Hungary either, and cannot exonerate the 
Soviets. Article 4 of the Warsaw Pact allows 
the stationing of Soviet troops in Hungary, 
but only “by agreement among the states in 
accordance with the requirements of their 
mutual defense.” The same pact provides 
that the term “mutual defense” will only 
apply to an armed attack by another state. 
There is no loophole left in the Warsaw Pact 
which could justify or excuse the Soviet 

on in Hungary. 

(d) Since October 25, 1956, a state of war 
exists between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Hungary. From that day on, 
Soviet aggression cannot be explained away 
any more with a request for ald by the pre- 
vious Hegedus-Gerò government. On Octo- 
ber 24, Imre Nagy became the new Premier 
of Hungary and on October 25 he expressly 
asked for the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
On the same day and for that purpose the 
Soviet government actually entered into ne- 
gotiations with Imre Nagy's government. 
It is also a fact that on October 28 the 
Soviets agreed to withdraw their troops from 
Budapest, latest by October 31. 

The International Commission of Jurists 
issued on November 16, 1956, at its head- 
quarters at the Hague a paper on “Hungary 
and the Soviet Definition of Aggression.“ 
The paper states (point 3/f) “that the Soviet 
government committed and continues to 
commit clear acts of aggression against the 
Hungarian government, according to its own 
definition of aggression.” In point 4, the 
paper adds that “in the illegal detention of 
the Hungarian representatives sent to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet military authorities on 
November 3, in the forciblé overthrow of 
the Nagy government and in the setting up 
of the Kadar regime, the Soviet government 
is self-condemned of ‘indirect ion.’ ” 
The final conclusion (point 5) is the follow- 
ing: “The Soviet intervention in Hungary 
therefore is ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ aggression 
according to its own definition.” 

(e) The official record of the United Na- 
tions shows that on November 1, and again 
on November 2, the United Nations received 
communications from Imre Nagy, at that 
time Prime Minister of Hungary, which left 
no doubt concerning the Government's firm 
stand against the presence of the Red army 
in Hungary. The first communication sta- 
ted that the Hungarian Government on that 
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day had demanded of the Soviet Ambassador 
in Budapest the withdrawal of the Red 
army from Hungary; that the neutrality of 
Hungary has been declared; and that the 
Government asked the United Nations for 
help in maintaining Hungary's neutrality. 
The second communication, dated on No- 
vember 2, informed the United Nations that 
large new Soviet military units were cross- 
ing the border and marching toward Buda- 
pest. On November 3, Zoltan Tildy, the new- 
ly appointed Minister of State, correctly in- 
formed the foreign correspondents in Buda- 
pest that the Imre Nagy “Government de- 
clared on its very first day that it cancelled 
the request of the preceding government and 
asked for the immediate withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops then involved in our (Hun- 
garian) internal affairs.” This request re- 
moved all legal and political foundations 
for the interference of Soviet troops. With- 
out the slightest provocation on the part of 
the Hungarian troops which had orders not 
to shoot at the Russians, next morning (No- 
vember 4) at 4.20 a. m. Premier Imre Nagy 
pathetically announced over the radio Free 
Kossuth: “Attention, today at daybreak 
Soviet troops attacked our capital with the 
obvious intention of overthrowing the legal 
democratic Hungarian Government. Our 
troops are in combat. The Government is 
at its post. I notify the people of our coun- 
try and the entire world of this fact.“ With 
tanks, paratroops, airplanes, and incendi- 
ary bombs the Soviets put into effect the 
wholesale massacre of a peaceful people, 

(f) Although refraining from effective 
action which could have prevented, or, at 
least, ended the Soviet war waged against 
Hungary, the United Nations verbal con- 
demnation of the Soviets expressed in 11 
resolutions between November 4, 1956 and 
January 10, 1957, qualified “the interven- 
tion of Soviet military forces in Hungary” as 
“armed attack on the people of Hungary” 
and as “armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of Hungary” (Resolution 1004, ES-II). 
Another United Nations resolution (1005, 
ES-II) states that “the repression under- 
taken by the Soviet forces in Hungary con- 
stitutes a violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the peace treaty be- 
tween Hungary and the allied and associated 
powers.” Resolution 1006, ES-II “calls upon 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
cease immediately actions against the Hun- 
garian population which are in violation of 
the accepted standard and principles of in- 
ternational law, Justice and morality.” Res- 
olution A/Res/407 referring to received in- 
formation “that-the Soviet army of occu- 
pation in Hungary is forcibly deporting 
Hungarian men, women, and children from 
their homes to places outside Hungary,” re- 
calls “the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, in particular the principle 
embodied in article 2, paragraph 4, the ob- 
ligations assumed by all member states un- 
der article 55 and 56 of the Charter, the 
principles of the convention on the preven- 
tion and punishment of the crime of geno- 
cide, in particular article II (e) and (e), to 
which Hungary and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics are parties, and the treaty 
of peace with Hungary, in particular the 
provision of article 2.“ 

Resolution A/Res/413 notes “with deep 
concern that the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics has failed to 
comply with the provisions of the United 
Nations resolutions calling upon it to de- 
sist from its intervention in the internal 
affairs of Hungary, to cease its deportations 
of Hungarian citizens and to return prompt- 
ly to their homes those it has already de- 
ported, to withdraw its armed forces from 
Hungary and to cease its repression ot the 
Hungarian people.” Resolution A/Res/424 
“1. declares that, by using its armed force 


against the Hungarian people, the Govern~ 
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ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is violating the political independence 
of Hungary.” 

The United Nations in its 11 resolutions 
has branded the Soviet Union's intervention 
in Hungary as a breach of the peace and an 
act of aggression. There exists, in the 
sense of the United Nations resolutions, an 
undeclared state of war between the Soviet 
Union and the Hungarian nation. 

Joseph Kövágő, Alexander Kiss, National 
- Representation of Free Hungary; 
Daniel D. Szantay, National President, 
Béla Bachkay, Secretary General, 
American Hungarian Federation; Msgr. 
Béla Varga, President, Hungarian Na- 
tional Council; Petro Suté, President, 
Stephen L. Segedy, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Association; An- 
thony Szdpary, President, Frank Chase, 
Vice President, Hungarian National 
Sports Federation; George E. K. Borshy, 
President, Joseph Kecskemethy, Secre- 
tary, the Hungarian Reformed Federa- 
tion of America; Arch Dean Zoltan 
Béky, Free Magyar Reformed Church 
in America; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 8. 
Sabo, President, Rey. Julius A. Kiss, 
* Executive Vice President, Hungarian 
/* Catholic League of America; Rev. 
Stephen M. Boszérményi Bessemer, 
President, Magyar Synod of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church; Dr. 
Anthony Czermann, President, Paul 
L. Csanady, Vice President, Hungarian 
Rural Association; Rev. Alexander St.- 
Ivany, S. T. M., D. D., President, 
American Hungarian Library and 
Historical Society; Dr. Vince Nagy, 
President, Dr. László Varga, Secretary 
General, Federation of Free Hungarian 
Jurists in America; Dr. László Acsay, 
Elmer Kovács Kézdi, the American 
Hungarian Fine Arts Association; Dr. 
Tibor Eckhardt, Rey. Joseph A. Batori, 
S. P., Ph. D., the Hungarian Piarist 
Alumni Association, 
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7825 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the testimony of Mr. Frank 
Goldman, honorary president of B'nai 
B'rith, before the House District Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs, 
on July 2, 1957, in support of my bill, 
H. R. 7825, to grant exemption from Dis- 
trict of Columbia real estate taxes to 
the new building being erected by B'nai 
Brrith: 

STATEMENT OF FRANK GOLDMAN, HONORARY 
PRESIDENT OF B'NAI B'RITH BEFORE THE 
House DISTRICT. SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISCAL 
AFFAIRS, JULY 2, 1957 
My name is Frank Goldman. I am 

honorary president of B'nai B'rith. I was 


privileged to serve as president of B'nai 
B'rith from 1947 to 1953. 

I have come here from my home in Lowell, 
Mass., to speak on behalf of B'nai B'rith in 
support of H. R. 7825, introduced by Con- 
gressman ABRAHAM J. Mutter, the bill to 
exempt the new B'nai B'rith building from 
District of Columbia real estate taxes. I 
want first to express my appreciation to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and the other members of 
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your subcommittee, for arranging this ex- 
peditious hearing. 

I should say at the outset that this is an 
unusual appearance for a B'nai B'rith repre- 
sentative. Our customary posture is that of 
the giver rather than receiver. For 114 
years the history of B'nai B'rith has been a 
record of service to the Jewish people, the 
American Nation and, Indeed, all humanity. 
We have asked nothing for ourselves that we 
did not insist was the right of all men. 

B'nai B'rith (Hebrew for Sons of the Cove- 
nant) was founded on October 13, 1843, and 
is America’s oldest and largest Jewish or- 
ganization. Indeed, it is one of America’s 
oldest national organizations of any kind— 
37 years older than the Salvation Army, 38 
years older than the Red Cross, 47 years 
older than the DAR, 63 years older than the 
YWCA. 

Organized originally as a fraternal or- 
ganization, it has for many years now been 
solely a religious, educational, and service 
organization. It has no membership insur- 
ance, death benefits, or secret rituals. The 
sole reward of membership in this country 
is the privilege of serving the Jewish faith 
and the American Nation. 

By its constitution, B'nai B'rith under- 
took the mission of uniting persons of the 
Jewish faith in the work of promoting their 
highest interests and those of humanity. In 
deed, as well as in word, this has always 
meant three basic programs: (a) Religious, 
to foster Judaism; (b) educational, to 
strengthen religious ‘liberty and counteract 
prejudice and discrimination; (c) charitable, 
a wide variety of charities, not limited to 
Jewish beneficiaries, but available to the 
needy on a nonsectarian basis. 

After 114 years of existence, B'nai B'rith 
is about to move its national headquarters 
into its own building. Erected at a cost 
of $1,290,000, the building stands on the 
southeast corner of Rhode Island Avenue 
and 17th Street NW. It will contain an out- 
standing library, museum, and exhibit hall 
of the history of Jews and Judaism in the 
United States (e. g, the George Washing- 
ton letter to the Newport Synagogue), open 
daily to the people of the District and the 
Nation without admission charge. It will 
offer educational facilities in the field of 
American Jewish history not available else- 
where in the District. Visits to the build- 
ing will surely become part of the educa- 
tional program of many students in the 
District, and the building will be an at- 
traction for tourists. 

B'nai B'rith Henry Monsky Foundation 
(named after Henry Monsky of Omaha, presi- 
dent of B'nai B'rith from 1938 to 1947), a 
philanthropic agency of B'nai B'rith is the 
owner of record. The foundation owns no 
other real property in the District. The 
building will, of course, not be used for in- 
come-producing purposes. 

Throughout the country buildings such 
as the B'nai B'rith building enjoy exemption 
from local real estate taxes. The spirit 
and intent of congressional precedents in- 
dicate that B'nai B'rith, as a nonprofit 
religious, charitable, and educational organ- 
ization, should have such exemption, too. 
In the District of Columbia, however, a 
problem arises as a result of the wording of 
the general exemption statute, which pro- 
vides property tax exemption for churches, 
schools, Ubraries, art galleries and buildings 
belonging to charitable institutions which 
are used for public charity principally in 
the District of Columbia. The B'nai Brith 
building, as will be seen later, will be used 
to serve a composite of all these purposes. 
B'nai B'rith charities, however, are not con- 
fined to the District, and no one, I am sure, 
would suggest or contend that its works of 
charity should be so limited. 

B'nai B'rith's character as a nonprofit re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational organ- 
ization is officially acknowledged by the 
Federal Internal Revenue Service. B'nai 
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B'rith enjoys tax-exempt status for all of 
its programs. Indeed, virtually all of B'nai 
B'rith programs enjoy the additional status 
of being tax-deductible under section 501. 
(e) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code as 
religious, charitable, or educational—96 per- 
cent of its funds are spent nationally for 
such programs. The other 4 percent of 
national expenditures—also tax-exempt—go 
for auxiliary administrative operation and 
other educational and charitable programs, 
such as adult Jewish education and disaster 
relief. 

The B'nai B'rith programs which are car- 
ried on in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere comprise, as I have said, three 
categories—religious, educational, and char- 
itable: 

(a) Religious: B'nal B'rith conducts Hillel 
Foundations on more than, 200 college 
campuses to provide for the religious life 
and education of Jewish students. In staff- 
ing these centers, B'nai B'rith became the 
largest employer of rabbis in the world. 
B'nai B'rith also sponsors chairs of Judaic 
studies at a number of universities. The 
B'nai B'rith Youth tion works with 
Jewish boys and girls of high school age with 
the objective of promoting understanding 
of and loyalty to Jewish religious values. 
The same objective is served by the depart- 
ment of adult Jewish education, headed by 
ordained rabbis, which conducts seminars 
and institutes of Judaism around the coun- 
try as part of B'nai B'rith’s year-round pro- 
gram of adult education, 

(b) Educational: In addition to direct 
religious education, B'nal B'rith, through its 
Anti-Defamation League, conducts extensive 
educational programs designed to promote 
respect for religious liberty and to counter- 
act prejudice and discrimination, The Lea- 
gue has won commendations from Presidents 
Eisenhower and Truman, Its educational 
materlals—books, films, pamphlets—are 
used in leading universities and in thousands 
of schools and churches in all sections of 
the country. 

The League's programs to counteract Com- 
munist propaganda and maneuvers has won 
the commendation of the FBI and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Thousands upon thousands of its two anti- 
Communist pamphlets exposing Communist 
aims and programs have been distributed, 
and these pamphlets are used as texts in 
history and civics courses. 

A program of vocational guidance makes 
its research findings available not only to 
Jewish youth, but to educators and govern- 
ment agencies generally. An active am 
in Americanism is carried on by B'nai B'rith 
with a view to helping immigrants obtain a 
better understanding of the American way 
of life, so that they may ultimately become 
better citizens. 

(c) Charitable: Even before the great Red 
Cross came onto the American scene, B'nai 
B'rith was engaged on a program of ad 
on a non-sectarian basis—to the victims of 
natural disasters. For this purpose, B'nai» 
Brith maintains a special emergency relief 
fund to which every male member of B'nai 
B'rith contributes. To mention only a few 
early instances of such aid: in 1868 B'nai 
B'rith raised funds for flood victims in Balti- 
more; in 1871 it sent $50,000 to the victims 
of the Chicago fire; and in 1900 $26,000 was 
raised for the victims of the Galveston flood. 
To mention a few contemporary instances: 
in 1953 emergency ald was extended to the 
victims of tornadoes in Worcester, Mass.; 
Waco, Tex.; and Flint, Mich., and only las 
week funds were made available for tornado 
relief in Fargo, N. Dak. 

A significant part of B’nal B'rith’s tradi- 
tion of community service is the establish- 
ment and support.of orphanages, homes for 
the aged, and hospitals. An orphans home 
was founded in New Orleans in 1855; another 
in Atlanta, Ga., in 1889; a third in San 
Francisco in 1872. In 1868, an orphans home 
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was opened in Cleveland—today it is a center 
for emotionally disturbed children. In 1927, 
a home for the aged was founded in Mem- 
phis. 

B'nai B'rith founded and still contributes 
to the support of a number of nationally 
famous nonsectarian hospitals; the National 
Jewish Hospital for Tuberculosis in Denver 
(1889) with its world-famous motto: “None 
may enter who can pay; none may pay who 
enter:“ the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital 
at Hot Springs, Ark. (1914) for arthritis. 

One of B'nai Brrith’s principal activities 
is its around-the-calendar program of aid to 
veterans and men and women in our Armed 
Forces. Thousands of B’nal Brith men and 
women each year make personal visits to vet- 
erans’ hospitals and military installations, 

In addition, as part of the B'nai B'rith 
program, B'nai B'rith men and women make 
countless gifts of playing cards, books, and 
cigarettes to servicemen and hospitalized vet- 
erans. B'nai B'rith also has furnished tele- 
vision sets, bookmobiles, and musical instru- 
ments to hospitals and military installations 
for the recreational enjoyment of our veterans 
and servicemen. It has contributed ambu- 
lances, money, and clothing to the Red Cross, 
and has taken a leading role in providing 
blood donors for the Red Cross blood bank. 

Its extensive program of war service earned 
for B'nai B'rith presidential citations and the 
first awards given by the Army and Navy to 
any civilian organization in World War II. 
The Army award was presented to B’nal 
B'rith by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of 
Staff. In making the award, General Eisen- 
hower spoke of the “unselfish service of the 
men and women of B'nai B'rith,” adding, “no 
one will ever know how much these services 
did in keeping high the morale of the Armed 
Forces during the terrible days of this war.” 

In 1946, President Truman cited B'nal 
B'rith in recognition of its war-service record, 
issuing the following statement: “The fine, 
patriotic service of B'nai B'rith during the 
war years has earned a nation's gratitude, 
Inspiring though this record is, what im- 
presses me most about it is the amazing 
amount of national service that can be per- 
formed by 265,000 men and women when they 
set their hearts and hands to the work. It 
is gratifying to know that B'nai B'rith re- 
alizes that the job is not yet completed. Its 
postwar service program on behalf of vet- 
erans and men still in the Armed Forces is an 
encouraging sign that we may count upon 
B'nai B’rith’s service in peace as we counted 
upon it with such good results during war.” 

We, of course, take pride in these com- 
mendations, but we treasure no less the many 
letters of appreciation received from veterans 
and servicemen of other faiths. To quote 
from a typical letter: From a veteran of 
Syrian extraction: “During my 3 years’ stay 
in St. Albans Naval Hospital, it seemed as if 
I was always running into B'nat B'rith in one 
way or another, Most of the television sets 
located on the fantail of each ward were do- 
nated by B'nai B'rith, and their value in 
pleasurable hours spent is inestimable. * * * 
Lying in bed day after day, week after week, 
and in turn months and years, fs a very try- 
ing ordeal to say the least. * * The visits 
of B'nai B'rith gave something to look for- 
ward to.“ 

It is obviously Impossible to compress into 
a few minutes the history of 114 years. But 
I do hope, Mr. Chairman, that I have been 
able this afternoon to give you the essence of 
B'nai B'rith’s service to the people of the 
Jewish faith, to our country, and to human- 
ity. I do hope, too, that the committee will 
give early and favorable consideration to the 
bill, 
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Resolution by Association of Hungarian 
Students in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following two resolutions re- 
cently passed at the Congress of the 
Association of Hungarian Students in 
the United States: 

MEMORANDUM 


After the revolution in Hungary 18,000 
Hungarians took refuge in Yugoslavia to es- 
cape the retributions of Bolshevik terror. 
This number includes 1,600 high school and 
500 university and college students. After 
the hermetic closing of the Austrian border 
they found no other way to escape and they 
hoped to find guaranties for their personal 
freedom through the humanitarian aid of 
the Yugoslavs. Instead of freedom they 
found themselves in heavily guarded camps. 
This following letter will iustrate their 
present situation and the violation of all civil 
rights by the Government of Yugoslavia: 

“Thanks God, I have only spent 6 days in 
the death camp of Gerovo. Originally this 
was a ghetto for Jews with gas chambers 
and crematorias, later it became a prison for 
political prisoners. I am one of the few 
Hungarian refugees who has not been worked 
over by the clubs of the guard. * I am 
fortunate to be on a transport to leave short- 
ly for Canada, * * * Finally after 5 months a 
few of us have the freedom of limited move- 
ment. It is hard to explain the majestic 
feeling to have left the prison behind with 
its fivefold fences. We are permitted to see 
the doctor in Gerovo but even then we may 
not use the road and have to walk through 
the mud. * * * Iam not complaining. All 
I am asking of you is to bring these to the 
attention of everybody you meet to let them 
know how mercilessly the Hungarians are 
being treated. We have written in vain to 
the Refugee Committee of the United Na- 
tions and the International Red Cross. 
There has been no response. Very probably 
our letters have not been forwarded, therefore 
they may not even know the conditions in 
the refugee camps. I beg you to be spokes- 
man for 15,000 refugees still in Yugoslavia 
for their situation is very grave. Those who 
have returned to Hungary were bitter and 
convinced that the Kadar regime cannot be 
worse than the conditions here. I think this 
very fact speaks for itself. Not to mention 
the corrupt administration of the distribu- 
tion of the gifts by the Red Cross. Every 
camp has stores of clothing by wagons. Yet 
people are walking around in underwear for 
they have no replacement for their torn 
clothing. The newly born babies are covered 
in rags collected from the tattered dresses 
of Merciful people. In the camp of Maru- 
sevec we had no drinking water for days. The 
adult could easier stand it but it was hard 
on the mother. They could not give a drop 
to drink to their babies or wash the 
diapers. * * * The dally cleaning is called 
a luxury and the bathing a capitalistic habit. 


- In Lovran we organized a hunger strike be- 


cause the food was inedible. The camp di- 
rector in answer had shut off the water for 
3 days and he recommended the ocean to the 
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mothers for bathing their babies (in Feb- 

). Ican hardly wait to get out of here 
to be able to do something for those unfor- 
tunates left behind.“ P. K. 

We wish to add nothing to this letter of 
an eyewitness. The methods are not un- 

known to us. We haye known them in the 
Hungarian prisons. 

The assertion that the refugees went to 
Yugoslavia because they felt sympathetic 
toward its regime is not true. They fought 
as hard as anyone else especially for the 
defense of the uranium mines on the Hun- 
garian-Yugoslav border. Their flow into 
Yugoslavia corresponded with the tightening 
Soviet-Hungarian controls over the frontier 
between Hungary and Austria. See page 21 
of the Report of the Special Study Mission 
to Europe of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

To support the facts and truthfulness of 
the above letter we would like to point out 
the following: 

(a) Switzerland was not permitted to send 
Medicine to the Hungarian camps in Yugo- 
slavia. 

(b) The medicine gift made by Denmark 
had to be smuggled in. 

(c) A well-known Belgian diplomat has 
recently completed a visit in the Yugoslav 
camps. After World War II he has investi- 
gated conditions in Nazi concentration 
camps. 

“What I have seen in Tugoslav camps, I 
shall never forget until I die,” was his final 
conclusion, 

(d) Photos taken in the camps speak for 
themselves. 

(e) Testimonies by Hungarians brutally 
beaten up also support the conditions re- 
ferred to in the mentioned letter. 

(f) Itis known that the Yugoslay goran? 
ment regards the Hungarian 
source of income. They collect $5 a ary rae 
every refugee and save approximately $4.50. 
Further the Titoist regime accepts the Soviet 
version of the Hungarian revolution and 
would rather welcome the repatriation of 
refugees than their resettlement in the free 
West. 

(g) In recognition of the above facts the 
Belgian Student Federation has offered to 
place 60 Hungarian students in Belgium to 
establish a precedence for the resettlement 
of all Hungarians, especially young intellec- 
tuals in Western countries. 

OUR REQUESTS 

1. A basic policy should be adopted for the 
scholarship support of all Hungarian stu- 
dents who would otherwise be admitted to 
Western European countries. This would be 
a guaranty that they would not become a 
burden on the economy of their respective 
countries. 

2. A special program would be necessary 
to cover 1-year expenses for every resettled 
student, 

3. A fund of $700 to $1,000 per student 
should be deposited in advance at the Euro- 
pean headquarters of the union. 

The western countries have done a great 
deal to help more than 170,000 refugees who 
were fortunate enough to cross the Austrian 
border alive. Unfortunately those who found 
escape through the Yugoslav border did not 
come under this great resettlement program. 
It is very tragic that 600 college students and 
more than 1,800 high school students under 
the age of 18 must vanquish in police camps 
after their heroic stand during the revolu- 
tion. 

The Communists tried to poison the soul 
— the youth by keeping them under de- 

conditions to break their revolu- 
8 and idealistic spirit. The Hungarian 
youth, by choosing the hardship of exile, 
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has rejected the Soviet approach. They 
were looking for a world where they can find 
freedom, love and unlimited human rights. 
‘This is why we are turning to you for co- 
operation and assistance to save the faith of 
those who are interned by Titolst dictator- 
ship. 
Thank you for your understanding, 
Most sincerely yours, 
s ALADAR 


MERENYI, 
President of UFHS. 
Beta JANKO, 
Former President of UFHS. 
LASZLO PAPP, 
President of Association of Hungar- 
ian Students in the United States: 
New York, June 25, 1957. 


RESOLUTION—DEPORTATIONS 


We, the Association of Hungarian students 
in the United States, charge that the Soviet 
Union and its puppet government in Hun- 
gary have, by mass deportation, virtually de- 
stroyed the rising intellectual and cultural 
leadership of Hungary. 

We charge that 46,000 Hungarians between 
the ages of 12 and 22 years of age have been 
imprisoned in concentration camps in Vol- 
ogda, Tchaika, Suda, Krassnolarsk and 
Novosibirsk in the Soviet Union; 12,000 
young people are imprisoned in Obuda and 
Nepliget in the suburbs of Budapest awaiting 
shipment to points outside of Hungary; 1,600 
survivors of the siege of Csepel Island, whose 
age is unknown, have been deported to Com- 
muntst China, 

: Roughly 60,000 students attended Hun- 
garian colleges and universities before the 
revolution. Approximately 7,000 fied to the 
west when the revolution failed. If, there- 
fore, only one-third of the 58,000 young peo- 
ple known to be in prison are, In fact, stud- 
dents, then over 20,000 young people, or 
between 30 and 40 percent of Hungary's col- 
lege and university students have been im- 
prisoned or deported, The Soviet imperial- 
ists have dedicated themselves to nothing 
less than the destruction of our national 
culture and heritage. We, as a people, are 
apparently to be destroyed. Stalin’s boast 
that the Hungarian problem was only a mat- 
cigs boxcars is apparently being put to the 

The Soviet Union and its puppet regime 
in Hungary deny that deportation have ever 
taken place. Yet at least one of the mem- 
bers of our association has sworn under 
affidavit that he was deported to the Soviet 
Union, but managed to escape from his cap- 
tors and escape to freedom. Other members 
of our organization saw their colleagues put 
into boxcars in Budapest or, themselves, 
escaped from railway cars before being 
moved outside of Hungary. 


The Association of Hungarian Students in 
the United States calls upon students 
throughout the world to protest the Soviet 
deportations of Hungarian students and to 
work for the freedom of those who are now 
in concentration camps. These students are 
not criminals. They sought the freedom to 
study what they wished to study. They have 
never been tried in courts of law. They have, 
instead, been taken by Soviet troops, thrust 
into boxcars and shipped like cattle from 
their native land. 


We ask for the support of the freedom- 
loving students of the world. We ask them 
to come to the aid of their colleagues now in 
prison in the Soviet Union. We ask them 
to protest to the Kadar regime, to its em- 
bassies in their countries and to the govern- 
ment and embassies of the Soviet Union. 
Let our culture and traditions not be sub- 
merged by the Soviet imperialists, 
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RESOLUTION—-THE NATURE OF MEFESZ 


We, the Association of Hungarian Stu- 
dents in the United States, wish to make 
known to the world the brutal and violent 
means by which the Mefesz, the repre- 
sentative student organization that came 
into being shortly before the revolution, 
was taken over by the Soviet puppet regime 
in Hungary and twisted into an organiza- 
tion which is designed to serve the ends and 
goals of Soviet imperialism rather than to 
be representative of Hungarian students and 
a servant of their aims and aspiration. 

The Mefesz organization itself came into 
being at the colleges and universities of 
Hungary during the 3 days preceding the 
revolution. It replaced the Communist 
youth organization, the Disz, a truly unrep- 
resentative youth organization which was 
run by the Communist Party in Hungary, 
Diss membership had been compulsory for 
young people and expulsion usually meant 
dismissal from school. Thus, at its very 
core, Disa was an engine of student re- 
pression. So corrupt was this organization 
that we and our fellows, as the first act of 
our struggle for academic freedom, formed 
the new Mefesz. 

During the fighting, Mefesz lay dormant, 
but on January 5, 1957, a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of all the colleges, universities, 
and high schools in Hungary was convened 
in Budapest. At this meeting, the 14 points 
of October 23 were reaffirmed. These 14 
points or demands were based on the de- 
sire of Hungarian students for measure of 
academic freedom and university autonomy. 
It was for these 14 demands that we and 
our brothers marched in peaceful demon- 
stration on October 23, 1956. 

On January 12, Radio Budapest broadcast 
reports that a second meeting of Mefesz 
supposedly scheduled for that day, had been 
postponed for technical reasons. Also in 
a story dated January 12, Mr. John McCor- 
mack, of the New York Times, reported on 
a Mefesz meeting that occurred between the 
Sth and the 12th at which many delegates 
from uninvited and hitherto unknown stu- 
dent organizations demanded representative 
status and attempted to weaken the reso- 
lutions reaffirming the 14 points. A few 
days later the headquarters of Mefesz were 
raided by the infamous secret police and 
the leadership of the organization disap- 
peared, So much for technical reasons. 

The regime fearing the spirit of the stu- 
dents, did not open the colleges and uni- 
versities- until February 1. At that time it 
also created a new Communist youth or- 
ganization, the Kisz, in an attempt to divide 
the Mefesz membership. But the mass of 
students still resisted, and stayed with their 
Mefesz organization. The Communist an- 
swer was to quicken the terror begun in 
January. Any student who had cooperated 
with the student revolutionary councils or 
otherwise taken part in the revolution were 
thrown into prison. Heavy pressure was 
applied to weaken, discredit or persuade 
what little Mefesz leadership remained. 
Communist self-criticism became the only 
alternative to the concentration camp, de- 
portation, or worse. Thus was Mefesz, the 
proud symbol of Hungarian student free- 
dom, turned into a tool of the regime. 

We cry out in anger and sadness at what 
has been done to our once free organiza- 
tion. We call upon the free students of 
the world to recognize Mefesz for what it 
now is, the unrepresentative engine of stu- 
dent suppression that Disz once was, an 
organization without regard for the inter- 
ests and aspirations of the students of Hun- 
gary. 
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Sweden’s Labor Press- Shows the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement How To Establish 
a Daily Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
t 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federation of Swedish 
Trade Unions recently purchased two bf 
the best daily newspapers of that coun- 
try, the morning Stockholm Tidningen 
and the evening Aftonbladget. The 
Swedish Federation of Labor, which is 
quite small compared to the American 
labor movement, already owned a num- 
ber of other important publications. 

In a recent editorial the New Jersey 
Labor Herald points out that: 

The la movements of Britain, Norway, 
and some other European countries publish 
one or more daily papers In the Interest of 
labor. Their influence is tremendous, 

Why our AFL-CIO, the greatest trade union 
movement in the entire world, has not taken 
the initiative in this field is difficult to com- 
prehend. During the past decade American 
organized labor had spent untold millions of 
dollars in radio and television experimenta- 
tion; enough money to buy any of the best- 
established dailies in this country. 

Labor needs a daily means of communica- 
tion, not only for its vast network of union 
organizations, but to tell the general public 
the unvarnished and undistorted truth about 
the labor movement. 


Then, the New Jersey Labor Herald 
goes on to point out that it is important 
for labor in the United States to have 
its own daily paper—particularly in edu- 
cating its vast membership as to practi- 
cal political organization and action. 
And, says the publication of the New 
Jersey State American Federation of 
Labor: 

Labor's Daily, the struggling tablold pub- 
lished by the International Typographical 
Union, should be used as a basis for expan- 
sion as a nationwide labor journal which 
workers can purchase on the newsstands. 


I include here the editorial from the 
March issue of the New Jersey Labor 
Herald, together with an editorial from 
the publication, the Catering Industry. 
Employee, which was reprinted in the 
June 29, 1957, issue of Labor’s Daily: 

[From the New Jersey Labor Herald 
of March 1957] 
SWEDEN'S LABOR Press 

We Americans have acquired the habit of 
boasting that our country has outstripped 
most nations of the Old World, in every mod- 
ern type of progress, although we've been in 
business as an independent government less 
than 400 years. There is no question but 
that we've made amazing advances in indus- 
trial development, science, the arts, and self- 
government. 

Nevertheless, In some respects, we're trail- 
ing some of the more progressive countries 
of Europe. Surprisingly enough, in one of 
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the fields in which we might be expected to 
excell, because of our rapid industrial expan- 
sion—labor press journalism, as a means of 
direct communication among the 16 million 
members of unions and their families—we've 
been sadly lagging. 

The Federation of Swedish Trade Unions, 
a puny organization numerically and finan- 
cially when compared with the AFL-CIO, has 
Just purchased 2 of the best dally newspapers 
of that country, for 65 million. The 2 liberal 
Journals are the morning Stockholm Tidnin- 
gen and the evening tabloid Aftonbladget, 
with a circulation of 360,000. The Swedish 
Federation of Labor already owns a number 
of other valuable publications, 

The labor movements of Britain, Norway, 
and some other European countries publish 
one or more daily papers in the interest of 
labor. Their influence is tremendous, 

Why our AFL-CIO, the greatest trade- 
Union movement in the entire world, has 
not taken the initiative in this field is dif- 
ficult to comprehend, During the past dec- 
ade American organized labor had spent 
untold millions of doliars in radio and tele- 
Vision experimentation; enough money to 
buy any of the best established dailies in this 
country. 

Labor needs a daily means of communica- 


tion, not only for its vast network of union 


organizations, but to tell the general pub- 
lic the unvarnished and undistorted truth 
about the labor movement. 

Labor's Daily, the struggling tabloid pub- 
lished by the International Typographical 
Union should be used as a basis for expan- 
sion as a nationwide labor journal which 
workers can purchase on the newsstands. 
The typos have the know-how of producing 
a daily on a shoestring bankroll, which 
should be of advantage to an AFL-CIO spon- 
sorship. 22 

It is important for labor to have its own 
daily paper, particularly in educating its vast 
Membership on militant and practical po- 
litical organization and action. 


[From Labor's Daily of June 29, 1957] 
PLAIN TALK From MEANY 

The Wall Street Journal, which deals in 
facts needed by hardheaded businessmen, 
gives prominent display to some plain talk 
from George Meany, a hardheaded labor 
leader. Key phrase in Meany's talk, some 
Off-the-cuff remarks gt a recent conference 
in Washington, was this: > 

The most important thing in the philoso- 
Phy of the trade union movement is that the 
Unions belong to the members—not to 
Meany, Reuther, Beck or anyone else—they 
belong to the members.” Thus did Mr. 

y underscore an idea in the officers’ re- 
Port to our recent convention—its call for 
building a “worker-centered union.” 

The Journal's emphasis on Meany’s mes- 
Sage reminds us of Labor's Daily, which 
Could become as important to the trade 
Unions as WSJ is to business, given half s 
chance. x 

Labor's Daily is the 5-year-old paper 
launched by the printers’ union. Although 
its appearance realized the dream of many 
Who have yearned for an independent daily 
newspaper to tell labor's story, the paper is 
languishing for want of support. 

Not long ago the ITU disclosed that unless 
Support from other unions were forthcom- 
ing, the Daily will die. ITU figures it needs 
50,000 subscribers at $8 a year to get the 
response it needs from advertisers, 

We'd like to see Labor's Daily kept in busl- 
hess, with the blessing of AFL-CIO and grow- 

support from internationals, local unions 
and the rank-and-file. It would be a kind 
of insurance policy proving to the world 
that the United States iabor movement wel- 
Comes the stimulating influence of an inde- 
Pendent-minded, “worker-centered” labor 
Paper to help publicize the constructive 
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things we do and, from time to time, to 
needie us when we need reminding that “the 
unions belong to the members.“ — 
Catering Industry Employee. 


Parkinson’s Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article that appeared in the April 1957 
issue of Advanced Management. This 
magazine is published by the Society for 
the Advancement of Management, Inc. 

The article follows: 

PaRKINSON’S LAW 
f. (By John B. Joynt) 

The London Economist's November 19, 
1955, issue presented some very provocative 
data to demonstrate that the size of an ad- 
ministrative staff will at least grow at an 
annual rate of 6 percent even if the basic 
work demands diminish. The author half 
humorously called it Parkinson's law (after 
nobody). 

The Economist's article gave two pointed 
illustrations, A research study of the Royal 
Navy revealed that 2,000 admiralty officials 
of 1914 had become 3,569 in 1922, an average 
increase of 5.6 percent per year. In the 
meantime, the Navy had diminished by one- 
third in men and two-thirds in ships. 

A similar study of the colonial office be- 
tween 1935 and 1954 revealed that while the 
number of British Colonies were steadily 
shrinking, the number of officials rose from 
372 to 1,661, an average increase of 5.8 per- 
cent per year. 

Similar analyses have been made in com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial organiza- 
tions in this country and have found that 
Parkinson's law applies to them. Some com- 
panies call it empire building. However, one 
company has labeled it Parkinson's disease 
for like any disease it dissipates the strength 
of the organism upon which it is festering. 

After reading a reprint in Fortune of the 
economist’s article, the president of one com- 
pany conducted an analysis and found that 
Parkinson's law fitted his company per- 
fectly. The organization's administrative 
staff had grown from 212 to 375 over the last 
10 years with only a comparatively modest 
increase in workload. 

A basic cause of this malady is that many 
people place their own selfish interests above 
the interests of their organization. Other 
factors are: 

1. Some managers feel that their impor- 
tance rises in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of people that they have working for 
them. 

2. Each additional manager, supervisor, 
organizational unit or function creates addi- 
tional work for the existing work force (addi- 
tional reports, memos, conferences, services, 
etc.). 

The location and curing of this disease is 
easy, if it is discovered in the early stages and 
people want to do something about it. If 
not, “surgery” may be necessary at some 
point. The best condition, however, is one 
in which “preventive medicine” is all that is 
required. 

These factors have been very effective in 
keeping the size of staffs in line; 
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1, Establish tight control over personnel 
costs. 

2. Enlarge existing jobs through training 
and delegation instead of adding new ones. 

3. Place greater emphasis on a high stand- 
ard of performance and regularly app: 
results. ; 

4, Have compensation based on contribu- 
tion or service rendered, not the number of 
people supervised. 

5. Review functions periodically, weighing 
costs against benefits. 

This is a continuing program requiring 
constant attention. To reach its maximum 
effectiveness it must have a proper attitude 
and full cooperation of every member of the 
organization. 


A Tribute to Juan Terry Trippe . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
other distinguished colleagues, I wish to 
pay tribute to a great pioneer in the 
field of American aviation. 

A pioneer is a man with a dream and 
a determination to realize that dream. 
Such a man is Juan Terry Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways. Pan 
American has grown until it now holds 
rights for its “clipper ships of the air” to 
encircle the globe in flight. Now the 
founder and mentor of the company is 
again pioneering, this time in the realm 
of jet transport, which seems to offer 
unlimited horizons for future develop- 
ment of air commerce. 

At the age of 26 Juan Trippe founded 
and managed one of the first going air- 
lines in the United States, a line which 
is now a division of the American Air- 
lines trunk system. He received the first 
contract for transporting mail by air 
issued under the Kelly Act and flew 
mail from New York to Boston. 

With a single plane and a contract to 
carry mail between Key West and Ha- 
bana, Juan Trippe launched Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., nearly 30 years ago. 
The first trip over the 90-mile route on’ 
October 10, 1927, was made with a 
rented plane and later the new 3- 
motor “giant” Fokker transports were 
put into service on the run. With this 
airline, a mail pilot’s certificate No. 58, 
and a firm conviction that air transport 
was destined to be the mode of the fu- 
ture, he set about the business of creat- 
ing a worldwide, intercontinental system 
of air transportation. Today, Pan 
American serves 80 countries on 6 con- 
tinents over 65,000 miles of route. 

The past 10 years or so haye seen im- 
provements in aviation which have re- 
sulted in bringing the farthest corners 
of the earth within 39 hours from any 
United States port and Pan American 
has been in the forefront in utilizing the 
improvements. Impressive as are the ac- 
complishments of the past decades, Pan 
American is now embarked on a pro- 
gram which will dwarf what has gone 
before. Juan Trippe has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the most successful 
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of leaders in civil aviation in translating 
new scientific advances into practical 
application. Under his leadership Pan 
American is entering the jet transport 
field. The first jetplanes will be put 
into service next year and will be the 
forerunners of other jets which, in a few 
years’ time, will be capable of carrying 
double the loads at double the speed of 
the present transports. Larger and 
faster planes to carry more passengers 
and greater cargo loads is in line with 
the belief of Mr. Trippe that air trans- 
port has the choice of becoming a luxury 
service for the well-to-do at high prices 
or a service for the average man. He and 
his company, Pan American, have 
chosen the latter course for future devel- 
opment. Better and less expensive air 
transport brings many advantages in ad- 
dition to tangible gains from commerce 
and tourist expenditures. Mr. Trippe’s 
expressed opinion is that the intangible 
benefits may be the more precious and of 
lasting benefit to the United States. He 
has said that “Travel, like education, is 
no longer a luxury—a cultural, po- 
litical, and economic necessity if our 
country is to fulfill its new responsibil- 
ity of world leadership,” and believes 
that traffic produces international un- 
derstanding. 

Pan American’s executive staff is 
versatile, exceptionally gifted, and strong 
in depth and so the company is bril- 
lantly managed. But the organization 
bears the unmistakable stamp of its 
founder. We salute this modern pioneer 
and outstanding genius of interconti- 
nental air transport, Juan Terry Trippe. 


Eight Ordered To Pay United States 
$762,654 i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Eight Ordered To Pay United 
States $762,654,” which was published 
on June 29, 1957, in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

The article points out the success the 
Department of Justice is having in col- 
lecting some of the unwarranted wind- 
fall profits paid out during the scandal- 
ous era of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EIGHT ORDERED To Pay UNITED STATES 
$762,654 

Eight stockholders in the Beverley Manor 
apartment project, Columbia, Ohio, have 
been ordered to repay the Government 
$762,654 in windfall profits, 

Alexandria Federal Court Judge Albert V. 
Bryan issued the order which Government 
attorneys feel will set a precedent for other 
windfall-profits cases. 


The Justice Department is expected to 


make an early request for similar action in 
the case involving Shirley-Duke Apartments, 
Alexandria. 

Beverley Manor was built on an $8.8 mil- 
lion FHA-insured loan which exceeded con- 
struction costs by the amount of the award. 
This money was distributed to shareholders 
out of excess mortgage proceeds in violation 
of the corporate charter, which restricted 
dividends to net earnings, Judge Bryan 
ruled. 

The decision was upheld by the fourth cir- 
cuit court of appeals and the Supreme Court 
refused to review the case. 

Some 30 other windfall cases inyolving $18 
million are pending throughout the coun- 
try. About 20 involve dividend disburse- 
ments similar to the Beverley Manor case. 

Judge Bryan's award affected these com- 
mon-stock holders: Don A. Loftus, Jack F. 
Chrysler, W. R. Rebinson, W. R. Robinson, 
Jr., Helen C. Robinson, Flossie R. Davis for 
the estate of Harry C. Davis, Don E. Ryan 
and representatives for the estate of Cyril J, 
Ryan. 


Abolition of Status of Forces Treaties 
Would Harm Rather Than Help Both 
Our Servicemen Overseas and Our 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article on this 
much-misunderstood question by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

On Won AFFAIRS: "SUPER PEOPLE” ATTITUDE 
WII DESTROY ALLIANCES 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

One can sympathize with those Americans 
who feel that Sp3c. William S. Girard, ac- 
cused of killing a Japanese woman, should 
get a trial by an American court, For how 
can they be sure that @ Japanese court will 
do him justice? And anyway, Americans 
anywhere—some think—should be tried by 
American courts. 

One can also sympathize with the indig- 
nation of the Chinese on Formosa when 
Sgt. Robert R. Reynolds is acquitted by a 
United States military court after admittedly 
shooting Liu Tse-jan for looking into an un- 
curtained window and allegedly threatening 
the American with a stick. For Formosa is— 
or claims to be—part of China. (Obviously 
this is no slightest justification for the or- 
ganized anti-American riots which followed). 

There have been, and presumably will be, 
other such cases in any of the many places 
where about-a million United States citizens 
are stationed on foreign territories, For 
tribalism, often accompanied by more or less 
conscious xenophobia, is almost universal. 

Nonetheless, this writer believes that 
these are not only part of the price allied 
peoples must pay for saving their freedom 
from communism. They are also—he be- 
lieves—part of the growing pains of a new 
world order, 

HALF-TRUTHS 


The first point is obscured by the current 
American notion that American forces over- 
seas are there to protect those countries. 
This is a mistake—or a half-truth, 

American forces are stationed overseas to 
protect the American people—and inci- 
dentally to save them tens of billions of 
dollars annually. For overseas bases, close 
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to the periphery of the Communist bloc, con- 
stitute our chief military advantage over the 
Kremlin, 

They enable our strategical Air Force to 
strike back harder—and perhaps quicker— 
at the Communists than they can strike at 
us. They constitute our best guaranty that 
even after a sneak attack on the United 
States, our retaliation would do far more 
damage to the U. S. S. R.—and that there- 
fore the U. S. S. R. will refrain from any such 
sneak attack. 

They are the basis for the United States 
military calculation that even after a Soviet 
attack, the United States could go on to win 
a thermonuclear war—with some 40 percent 
of us still alive as against only 12 percent 
of the Russians. 

These bases do more—they meanwhile jus- 
tify the administration's desire to save bil- 
lions of taxpayers’ money even if this permits 
the Soviets to outstrip us in the numbers 
of available warplanes, not to speak of con- 
ventional forces. Without these bases, we 
should be forced, as Fortress America,” per- 
haps to double our military expenditures— 
and obtain less security. / 

Therefore, while our overseas forces un- 
questionably do protect (up to a point) the 
nations concerned, the latter also protect us 
by letting us use their territory. If they 
invited us out we should have to go. The 
arrangement is two-way, with no particular 
gratitude due from either side. 

Since almost no sovereign government 
would allow us to maintain fully extrater- 
ritorial forces on its territory, our choice is 
between accepting reasonable status of forces 
agreements with friendly governments-—or 
clearing out. Which is why Congress is 
making no more fuss over the Girard case 
than home pressure compels, 

BIRTH PANGS 

But the incidents are more. They are the 
part of the birth pangs of a new world—or 
world order, For once one admits—as the 
Pentagon admits—that not even the United 
States can quite insure its safety without 
outside help, then the old order of fully inde- 
pendent states is passing. 

Isolationists may protest and nationalists 
fume about it. But no alliance can survive 
if one party claims exceptional rights. Or 
are our nationalists ready to grant extra- 
territoriality to those thousands of foreign 
military men who are studying in our own 
military schools? To act—or seem to act 
as a super people will destroy any alliance, 

And the truth is, techniological knowledge 
and application have made the whole world 
a single area where no people can successfully 
go it alone. 

Fortunately, the majority of Americans 
‘understand this. In a recent Roper poll, 
two-thirds answered that it is essential that 
the United States patch up the alliance with 
Britain and France, frayed by the Suez inci- 
dent. 

The Girard case shows merely that they 
have not yet drawn the necessary conclusions 
from their basic understanding. But give 
us a little time, and we shall. 


Aid to American Small Business an 
Labor 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


* OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 


my other distinguished colleagues, today 
I introduced a bill to amend the Mutual 
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Security Act which I wish to call to 
the attention of every Member of this 
important body. We all know that cer- 
tain aspects of the mutual-security pro- 
gram are vital in preventing the further 
spread of international communism, and 
toward such an end our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. serves an entirely worthy purpose. 

However, Mr. Speaker, many of our 
domestic small-business concerns are 
becoming increasingly alarmed over the 
fact that millions upon millions of for- 
eign-aid dollars are being spent annu- 
ally on foreign products that could be 
purchased from domestic producers. 
Now during the past decade, Mr. Speaker, 
we have used foreign-aid dollars to re- 
habilitate old and even construct new 
industrial enterprises in foreign coun- 
tries that today can undersell our do- 
mestic industries. 

My proposal is that in the interests of 
labor and.industry in this country, over- 
seas procurement for the foreign-aid 
program will not be allowed until such 
> time as it can be proved conclusively 
that a demand for a certain type of 
manufactured commodity cannot be 
filled in this country. Too often our 
local suppliers have been bypassed in the 
interest of foreign producers. 

The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration should be strictly enjoined from 
placing procurement orders overseas for 
commodities that can be supplied by our 
own producers. 

My bill provides that the International 
Cooperation Administration will not be 
allowed to seek worldwide procurement 
for commodities in instances where it is 
established that available plant capacity 
exists in the United States to produce 
such commodities. However, my bill 
dots not establish an inflexible rule to 
“buy American” without regard to other 
vital factors, If my amendment is 
adopted, the President will still retain 
his broad discretionary powers in admin- 
istering the mutual-security program. 
Unrestricted Presidential authority is ab- 
solutely essential if the foreign-aid pro- 
gram is to achieve its comprehensive pur- 
Pose in bolstering the economic life of 
the nations of the free world. We must 
` continue to assist the intended victims of 
Soviet aggression. 

My bill simply prohibits the interna- 
tionalist clique in the State Department 
from forgetting American labor and in- 
dustry when they are doling out billions 
of dollars of American taxpayers’ money 
in the foreign-aid program. Before the 
ICA worldwide procurement policy was 
adopted, the brass mills of the Naugatuck 
Valley received a fair share of the brass 
cartridge business. Now it-is not even 
worthwhile to offer a bid in competition 
against the low-labor cost modern brass 
mills of West Germany which were built 
with our foreign-aid dollars. We subsi- 
dize our late enemies in order to create 
unemployment in our home industries. 
At the very moment that our rubber foot- 
wear plants are suffering with a sur- 
plus, ICA officials are placing their orders 
for rubber goods with British manufac- 
turers. 

The time has come to call a halt to 
Offshore procurement and reestablish 
the patriotic and commonsense policy of 
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the buy American program if America 
is to remain the citadel of economic 
strength against Soviet penetration. 

Since the end of World War II the 
United States has disbursed approxi- 
mately $64 billion in gross grants and 
utilized loans as assistance to foreign 
countries. This foreign aid is classified 
broadly as military assistance, defense- 
support assistance, development assist- 
ance, technical cooperation, and other 
aid funds such as the President's con- 
tingency fund. - 

A very substantial share of the de- 
fense expenditures has been given as 
direct money grants to foreign govern- 
ments to build up their military poten- 
tial as well as building factories to pro- 
duce war material. The results have 
been very tangible in the building of 
potential force to resist possible aggres- 
sion. 

Under economic aid, a very large va- 
riety of products was shipped overseas 
from the United States or procured out- 
side the continental United States—in 
fact, 30 percent of all economic aid was 
disbursed as a result of offshore pro- 
curement, Canada supplied the prod- 
ucts for 11 percent of our economic aid, 
Latin America, 9 percent, and Europe, 
over 3 percent. 

The impact of foreign-aid expendi- 
tures in the United States has been felt 
largely in the high-wage, high-employ- 
ment manufacturing industries produc- 
ing machinery, ordnance, motor vehi- 
cles, aircraft, and the like. Its effect on 
employment has been largely in those 
industries which were fully employed 
and in many cases were even facing 
labor-shortage situations, especially in 
the aircraft industrial centers like Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Foreign aid has not, however, pro- 
vided an important employment prop 
for those industries undergoing slack 
employment conditions like the brass 
mills, metal fabricating, and rubber- 
footwear plants of the Naugatuck 
Valley. 

In fact, in many areas large-scale 
foreign-aid expenditures have had very 
deleterious effect on certain types of 
industries unable to compete for mili- 
tary or foreign-aid contracts. The ef- 
fect has been seen mainly in the si- 
phoning off of skilled workers, such as 
machinists, toolmakers, die sinkers and 
setters, patternmakers, tinsmiths, cop- 
persmiths, sheet-metal workers, elec- 
tronics technicians, welders, and flame 
cutters into other areas with large- 
scale demands for their services. Once 
small business has lost these skilled 
workers to the larger concerns at Hart- 
ford and elsewhere, it is practically im- 
possible to get them back. 

One effect of foreign aid overseas has 
been the reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion of industries abroad which com- 
pete with similar industries in the United 
States, especially in the copper and brass 
products field, electronics, rubber fabri- 
cating, watch-clock manufacturing, 
plumbing and electrical hardware. 
Mostly the competition falls in the 
sphere of small business. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 600,000 workers are employed 
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each year directly and indirectly as a 
result of the mutual security spending 
program in the United States. How- 
ever, the impact on small business has 
been very slight indeed, except as it acts 
as subcontractor to some larger concerns. 

The point I wish to make is that 
small business gets such a minute share 
of foreign-aid business as to be negligible. 
One has but to study the daily procure- 
ment information bulletins issued by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion to note that source of supply is 
mostly worldwide. A small business 
circular is also issued, but it is very evi- 
dent that small business does not get an 
appreciable share of the contracts. 

The effect of foreign-aid expenditures 
may be slight for large concerns, but it 
has a multiplier effect on small business. 
The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration should be strictly enjoined from 
placing procurement orders with foreign 
manufacturers for fabricated products 
that can be supplied here by our smaller 
concerns, 

I have made an intensive study of 
foreign-aid expenditures beginning with 
the lend-lease program in 1940 and ex- 
tending through World War II. The 
lend-lease program cost the American 
taxpayers $50 billion. In the postwar 
era the Marshall plan, aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and the global mutual security 
programs amounted to $56.1 billion, plus 
$3.4 billion United States investment in 
the World Bank, plus $775 million in 
surplus farm products, plus a carry- 
over of $9.3 billion last June 30, plus 
$4.5 billion in new appropriations. This 
total is more than $74 billion spent or 
authorized in the postwar era. Cal- 
culated on a per capita basis of $864.98, 
the total foreign-aid expenditures of the 
United States from 1940 to 1957 have 
cost the taxpayers of Connecticut's Fifth 
Congressional District $237,264,014. 
Foreign aid has cost Litchfield County 
$85,522,303, Torrington, $4,063,744: Win- 
sted, $7,595,389. In New Haven Coun- 
ty, $151,741,711; Ansonia, $16,180,316; 
Derby, $8,873,830; Naugatuck, $15,098,- 
226; and Waterbury, $90,370,515. 


Can Industry Use Our Farm Surpluses? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Can Industry Use Our Farm 
Surpluses?“ The article was published 
in the July-August issue of the Massey- 
Harris Washington report. I believe in- 
dustries can use our farm surpluses, Mr. 
President. Therefore, I have requested 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Can INDUSTRY Use OUR Farm SURPLUSES 


Congressmen and USDA officials haye al- 
most given up hope that we can eat, legis- 
late or export our way out of the farm sur- 
plus situation anytime soon. Right now a 
lot of attention as centered on ways to use 
more farm products in industry. Corn, 
wheat, and cotton all have great promise as 
industrial raw materials, 

Optimism is based on the report of the 
President's bi-partisan Commission on In- 
creased Uses of Agricuitural Products. Draw- 
ing upon the ideas of 175 of the Nation's top 
agricultural scientsis, the Commission con- 
cluded: 

Production per cultivated acre will con- 
tinue to increase. 

Total farm production can be expanded 
faster than population. 

Export markets cannot be expected to take 
the excess production. 

The solution: expanded industrial uses. 

Industry now takes about 7 percent of 
total farm production. If ways can be 
found to increases that to 15 percent a year, 
production can be increased and surpluses 
decreased at the same time. Production now 
runs around 5 percent more than we are 
using at home, or can export even with heavy 
subsidies. 

Unless industrial uses are considerably ex- 
panded, the numbers of acres in crops and 
livestock will have to be reduced 10 percent 
by 1965 to balance production and demand. 
The commission estimates food grain acres 
should be cut 5 percent and feed grain 13 
percent. 

Right now we are spending only $15 mil- 
lion per year researching new industrial uses. 
Around $350 million is spent to increases pro- 
duction. The Commission recommends 
spending up to $200 million to find new mar- 
kets and to develop uses for new crops. 

Most promising industrial uses: 

Cereal grains: Paper and paper products, 
industrial starch, insulating board, plastics, 
synthetic rubber, highway construction, 
motor fuels. < 

Vegetable oils: Waterprodfing. paper siz- 
ing, flooring materials, detergents, asphalt 
additives, chemicals with antibacterial 
activity, paints, enamels, other protective 
coatings. 

Cotton: Increase use by developing new, 
improved, and more economical processing 
methods, low-cost nonwoven textiles for 
home and industrial uses, new and more use- 
ful cotton varieties. 

Animals fats: Expanded use in making 
plastics and lubricants. 

Forage crops: Extraction of chlorophyll, 
carotone, xanthophyll, vitamins, other me- 
dicinal compounds. 

New crops, possible uses include: 

Bamboo: High grade paper, structural ma- 
terials, specialty uses, Potential demand: 
up to 50 million acres. 

Castor beans: Industrial oiis. Potential 
need: 1 million acres, 

Safflower: Livestock feed, industrial and 
edible olls. Potential need considerably above 
the 100,000 acres grown in 1956. 

Jojoba: Oil and wax for industrial prod- 
ucts. Need up to 150,000 acres. 

Candelilla: Wax for polish and other prod- 
ucts. Potential market for 7 million pounds 
@ year. 

Dioscorea: Cortisone, hormones, and other 
drugs and chemicals. 

Guar: Gum for paper manufacture; pro- 
tein for feed, forage; green manure. Well 
above current 100,000 acres. 

Canaigre: material. Potential 
market for 100,000 acres. 

Kenaf: Fiber for cordage and paper; need 
200,000 acres. mn 

WHY WE NEED LARGER INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 

Present farm markets: Total surplus is only 
about 5 percent; 7 percent is used by in- 
dustry; 12 percent is used directly as food; 
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10 percent is exported; 71 percent is fed to 
livestock, Stepping up industrial use from 
7 percent to 15 percent could absorb the 
surplus, X 


New Data Needed To Help Small Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
agricultural legislation is seriously dis- 
cussed, there is talk about the plight of 
the small farmer. Many of our farm 
laws have assisted the large commercial 
farmers while doing little for the mar- 
ginal farmers who are in desperate need 
of rehabilitation. This is like the case 
of the Swiss cheese having all the venti- 
lation while the Limberger desperately 
needs it. 

A major reason that the small farmer 
doesn't get the help we would like to see 
him receive is that we lack the statistical 
data which would identify his situation 
and the impact of various farm pro- 
grams upon it. The real plight of the 
small farmer is swallowed up by “aver- 
age” figures which are of little help in 
diagnosing specific ailments and con- 
sidering remedies, Therefore, I urge 
support in the House of Representatives 
for my bill, H. R. 3828, which would re- 
quire the Bureau of the Census to de- 
velop both money and nonmoney farm 
income data by economic class of farm. 

This bill has already passed the Sen- 
ate in the form of S. 405 introduced by 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS. Senator 
Warxins. recently made an excellent 
statement on this bill to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. I 
wish to insert his statement at this 
point. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, S. 405 and the House com- 
panion bill before you, H. R. 3828, intro- 
duced by Congressman Drxon, would require 
the Department of Commerce to collect an- 


nually money and nonmoney income data 


by economic class of farm. These bills are 
identical to S. 3145 which I introduced in 
the last Congress, and which passed the 
Senate in June, 1956, 

On that occasion, I called the Senate’s at- 
tention to the fact that: “income statistics 
which lump all classes of farms together are 
not adequate guides for the formulation of 
public agricultural policies. * * * 

“The Congress must have at its disposal 
more meaningful, reliable and current agri- 
cultural Income data than it now has, if it is 
to develop programs which effectively meet 
the problems of different economic classes 
of farms.” 

Agricultural economists haye long recog- 
nized this problem, Consider the follow- 
ing observation by Ernest W. Grove in an 
article appearing in the April 1956 issue of 
Economics Research published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

“As the bulk of the farm income, both 
gross and net, goes to those farms that are 
classified commercial, the published totals 
are sometimes used as representative of com- 
mercial farm. 

“The published averages of income per 
farm and income per person on farms are 
for all farms taken together, and they can- 
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not be assumed to represent either the com- 
mercial or the noncommercial groups of 
farms. On many small farms, the farmer 
and his family are primarily dependent for 
a livelihood on income from nonagricul- 
tural sources rather than on farm income, 
Most commercial operators, however, not 
only have larger total incomes but receive 
the bulk of their income from farming op- 
erations. Thus, the overall averages of per 
farm and per capita’ income are actually 
combinations of income averages for more 
homogeneous subgroups of farms, among 
which both the absolute size and the rela- 
tive importance of farm and nonfarm 
sources of income show wide variations, 

“For these reasons, & breakdown by eco- 
nomic class of the overall totals and aver- 
ages of farm income is badly needed” (p. 51). 

Although the farm price and income situ- 
ation apparently improved somewhat during 
1956, agriculture as a whole did not share 
equally in the unprecedented prosperity 
which produced a $412 billion gross national 
product and high incomes in the nonfarm 
sectors of the gconomy, 

Perhaps one reason for this situation is 
that we have tried to apply the same farm 
program to different types of farm enter- 
prises, with the hope that in some miracu- 
lous way all farmers would benefit equally. 
For example, many people have assumed 
that price-support programs benefit all 
farmers. 

A little reflection, however, I believe will 
make it clear that there are certain funda- 
mental problems in agriculture relating to 
size and type of farm, location, etc., which 
require different solutions and perhaps dif- 
ferent types of public assistance than those 
generally assumed to be beneficial to agri- 
culture as a whole. 

The Census Bureau defines a farm as 3 
acres or more of land if the value of the 
products raised on that land amounts to 
$150 or more; or if it comprises less than 
3 acres and the value of the products sold 
amounts to $150. On the basis of this defi- 
nition, the 1950 census of agriculture clas- 
sified farms into (1) six classes of commer- 
cial farms, depending upon the market 
value of produce sold; and (2) several 
classes of other farms, including part-time 
and residential. 

Based upon the classification of commer- 
cial farms, we had in 1949 according to the 
1950 agricultural census: 

1. 103,231 farms in class I. These are 
farms which sold produce valued at $25,000 
or more. 

2. 381,151 class II farms which sold be- 
tween $10,000 and $24,999 worth of agri- 
cultural commodities, 

3. 721,211 farms in class III selling prod- 
uce valued at between $5,000 and $9,999. 

4. Class IV farms numbered 882,302 and 
sold between $2,500 and $4,999 worth of 
farm and ranch products. 

5. Class V farms totaled 901,316 and their 
owners and operators sold crops, etc., valued 
at between $1,200 and $2,499. 

6. Seven hundred and seventeen thousand 
two hundred and one farms constituted 
class VI and sold produce valued at between 
$250 and $1,199. 

It is evident from this breakdown, that 
two-thirds of our farms contribute very 
little to total money net income. However, 
these figures tend to indicate with respect to 
the owners and operators of farms, especially 
in classes IV through VI that their total in- 
come picture is worse than is really the case. 
Why? Because this type of data does not 
include nonmoney income such as farm pro- 
duce consumed on the farm as well as that 
from nonfarm sources. Such nonmoney in- 
come when added to money income earned 
from the sale of produce and from non- 
farm sources results in a more favorable 
comparison for the operators of these farms 
in classes IV through VI with (1) incomes 
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of farmers operating class I. H. and IT com- 
mercial farms (which have a very small non- 
Jarm sources component by comparison) and 
(2) nonfarm incomes, than does only money 
income comparisons. 

So that I might make such comparisons 
in my supplemental views on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee's report 2 years ago, I 
asked the Department of Commerce to pro- 
vide me a table showing by economic classes 
of farm total net farm Income on a family 
and per capita basis. I had naturally as- 
sumed that as part of the 1950 census of 
agriculture, that the Department would be 
able to supply such data, including money 
and nonmoney income. To my surprise, I 
was told that such data did not, in fact, 
exist. So, I then requested the Department 
of Commerce to prepare me a table based 
upon the 1950 census which would show 
this data on a per capita and family basis. 
After much negotiating, the Department was 
able to give me the requested data which 
actually were a composite of (1) money in- 
come based upon the 1950 Agricultural Cen- 
sus, and (2) nonmoney income or value of 
~ farm products used farm households 
`~ based upon the 1945 census of agriculture 
(because such data were not collected as 
part of the 1950 census). I ask, Mr, Chair- 
man, that this table he printed in the hear- 
ing record at this point in my remarks, 

Analysis of this data by economic class of 
farm indicate that: 

1. One million two hundred thousand of 
the then existing 3.7 million commercial 
farms, mostly family type, comprising the 
first 3 economic clases of such farms, and 
containing 209.1 million acres of harvested 
cropland, produced farm products sold for 
$5,000 or more. Expressed another way, 22 
Percent of the total number of farms pro- 
duced 74 percent of the total value of all 
farm products sold, utilizing 60.5 percent of 
the total harvested cropland. 

The average family income, including both 
money and nonmoney income, of the 5 mil- 
lion persons living on these 1.2 million farms 
was $5,143. By comparison, the average 
family income of all farm families on farms 
that same year was only $2,650. 

The average per capita income, Including 
both money and nonmoney income, was 
$1,229, nearly twice that of all people on 
farms, which was only $651. 

2. The other 2.5 million farms in the last 
3 economic classes of commercial farms, 
containing 118.8 million acres of harvested 
cropland, produced crops sold for $4,999 or 
less, Expressed another way, 47 percent of 
the total number of farms produced only 24 
Percent of the total value of all farm prod- 
ucts sold, utilizing 34.5 percent of the total 
harvested cropland. 

The average family income including both 
money and nonmoney income, of the 103 
million persons living on these 2.5 million 
commercial family-type farms was only 
$1,741—83,352 less than the average of those 
families operating farms in the first 3 eco- 
nomic classes of farms and $859 less than 
the average family income of all farm 
families. t. 

The average per capita income, including 
both money and nonmoney income, was only 
$430—€799 less than the average per capita 
income of persons living on farms in the 
first 3 economic classes of farms—and $221 
less than that of all people living on farms, 
which was $651. 

3. In addition, there were 1.6 million part- 

and residential farms. These farms, 
representing 31 percent of the total number 
of farms, produced only 2 percent of the 
total value of all farm products sold. 

This analysis clearly indicates, I believe, 
that income data in agriculture by economic 
class of farm are essential in evaluating the 
effectiveness of farm programs as applied 
to different size and type farms. For ex- 
ample, in evaluating the extent to which 
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price support programs aid farmers by rais- 
ing prices and, therefore, incomes, the fore- 
going data makes it quite obvious that two- 
thirds of our family-type farms produce 80 
very little for sale that they cannot ma- 
terlally benefit from such regard- 
less of the level of price supports be it 75, 
90, or 100 percent of parity. 

No wonder then that average per capita 
money farm income is but one-half that of 
nonfarm per capita income, although on the 
farm side this figure is somewhat lower t. 
the total farm income on a per capita basis, 
since, as I have suggested, nonmoney income 
is not included in current published com- 
parisons such as those found in the Eco- 
nomic Indicator prepared by the Council 
of Economic Advisors. 

On the other hand, this analysis makes 
it evident that within agriculture there exist 
great ranges of income disparity as meas- 
ured by economic class of farm, and that 
average and per capita farm income figures, 
derived by dividing the number of farms 
and farm people into a net-income figure, 
are of questionable value for policy deter- 
mination. 

In December 1956, I again asked the De- 
partment of Commerce to furnish me a 
similar table based upon the more recent 
1954 census of agriculture. However, again 
to my surprise I was informed by letter 
of January 10, 1957, from the Director, Bu- 
reau of the Census that “other information 
like that furnished you for the 1950 census 
is not available.” Why? Director Burgess 
explained by saying that “figures on net in- 
come of farm operators or on the number 
of persons in farm operators’ households 
were not collected in connection with the 
1954 census of agriculture,” and that “we 
do not have any data more recent than those 
for 1944 regarding the value of farm prod- 
ucts consumed by families of farm oper- 
ators.” ; 

It was concern over the need for finding 
workable solutions to the diverse problems 
which confront the owners and operators 
of different size farms and because of the 
lack of this type of much-needed farm in- 
come data for policy determinations which 
prompted me to introduce S. 3145 in the 84th 
Congress and S. 405 in this the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress. If such data, as that 
enactment of S. 405 would provide, were 
available, Congress would be in a better 
position, in my opinion, depending upon 
the annual shift in the number of farms 
in each class, to develop more effective and 
remedial agricultural programs. 

With respect to the owners of the one-third 
of our commercial farms, 90 percent of 
which are family owned and operated pro- 
ducing over 85 percent of our annual crop 
value, data would help the Congress, depend- 
ing upon the supply of various crops com- 
pared to their demand, to decide whether 
(1) more or less emphasis ought to be put 
on higher or lower price supports; (2) more 
or less marketing and production research 
was needed; and whether (3) more or less 
conservation assistance should be forthcom- 
ing. Concerning the operators of two-thirds 
of our farms which produce less than 15 
percent of our crop value, such data should 
enable the Congress to better develop for 
most of the people living on small rural 
farms a noncommercial family-type farmer's 
program. 

The present rural-development program, 
although in its embryonic stage, has already 
made plain that the economic and social 
solutions to the problems of the low-income 
farmer require different approaches or com- 
binations of approaches for solution. The 
following were some which I suggested in 
my minority views to the 1956 report of the 
Joint Economic Committee: 

“Many owners and operators of fifth- and 
sixth-class commercial family-type farms in 
particular can benefit from more liberal 
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long-term credit policies coupled with in- 
tensive assistance along technical farming 
lines from the Federal and State extension 
are ces and other Federal and State agen- 
cies. 

“More easily attainable credit would enable 
many such farmers to expand their farms 
to a size which could return to them and 
their families a decent level of living. For 
agreat many other farms, lack of opportunity 
to acquire adjoining farmland, rather than 
lack of capital to purchase such lands, con- 
stitutes the ‘size of farm’ problem. For 
others the need is for credit on liberal long- 
time terms to be used for the purchase of 
equipment, buildings, livestock, and 80 
forth. + > è 

“Others will find the solution to their 
economic problems through a combination 
of part-time farming and nonfarm employ- 
ment, as many have done in increasing num- 
bers during the past few years, even if the 
latter provides most of their income. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the fact that the 
number of part-time farmers increased by 
32,008 during the past 5 years, as disclosed 
by a comparison of the 1950 and 1954 agri- 
cultural censuses. 

“Whereas in 1940, only $2.7 billion of farm 
income from all sources was derived from 
nonfarm sources, $6.1 billion was derived in 
1955. In 1946, our first postwar year, 20.5 
percent of farm income from all sources was 
derived from nonfarm sources; by 1955 this 
had increased to 32.2 percent. 

“We have witnessed, as far as this problem 
is concerned at least, growing industrializa- 
tion in the Southern States, where 6 of our 
9 major low-income farm areas are located. 
Other things being equal, the South un- 
doubtedly will continue its industrial ad- 
vancement, since one of the area’s most 
attractive features is the existence of con- 
siderable manpower which is now under- 
employed on small-sized and unproductive 
farms. 

“Still other people will derive better in- 
comes only by leaving agriculture entirely. 
This voluntary exodus from agriculture will 
attract many younger people, who because 
of the lack of adequate capital required to 
begin a successful farming operation, must 
look elsewhere for their livelihood. For 
these, 4-H Club and other educational pro- 
grams provided by State extension services 
and other agencies for rural youth need to 
stress vocational training which can lead to 
gainful nonfarm employment. 

“Older people living on marginal farms 
will not want to leave, in spite of the low 
level of living such farms provide them. 
Here an extension of rural social services 
may materially contribute to a better level 
of living for these people. 

“And we must not lose sight of the faet 
that others would rather go on living the 
kind of lives they are, than trade them for 
any other, not because they are disturbed 
by lack of material goods and services— 
larger incomes, if you please—but because 
they like their lives as they now are. This, 
they too should be free to do; ‘man is that 
he might have joy'” (pp. 73-76). 

We are indeed making progress in this 
policy area; it has been slow, but the future 
for many of these people will be made much 
brighter the sooner we can develop a real 
noncommercial family-type farmers’ pro- 
gram. However, from what I have said, I 
believe it is evident that for the purpose of 
developing public agricultural programs 
there is a vital need for timely money and 
nonmoney income data by economic class 
of farm. Agricultural policies and programs 
based upon income averages of such diverse 
economic groupings of farmers as constitute 
American agriculture will continue to pro- 
vide some farmers financial as- 
sistance at the taxpayers’ expense; and will 
provide little or none to those which tax- 
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payers would be more inclined to provide 
public assistance. 

At present, there are no continuing pro- 
grams in either the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Department of Commerce's Bu- 
reau of the Census which produce current 
estimates of money or nonmoney income by 
economic class of farm. Over the past sev- 
eral years, some limited attempts have been 
made to produce this type of information, 
but always in connection with other pro- 
grams. 

During fiscal 1956, for example, the USDA 
and the Department of Commerce in con- 
junction with a survey of farm income and 
expenditures, undertaken to improve over- 
all estimates and modernize parity indexes, 
did obtain some national income aggregates 
and per-farm averages of off-farm income in 
1955 for some 8 economic classes of farms. 
About $30,000 of the $285,000 total cost of 
this money might be said to have been for 
work on income estimates by economic class 
of farm. A study is now being made to 
determine, as originally required by S. 3145 
which I introduced in the 84th Congress, 
whether it is feasible to collect information 
on farm income as part of the Bureau of 
the Census Annual Current Population Sur- 
vey. The expenditures in connection with 
this project will be also in the neighborhood 
of $30,000, 

Considering the importance of the policy 
implications I have previously discussed, it 
is to be regretted that so little attention 
has been given to this statistical program 
area, although the Congress has given con- 
tinued attention to the improvement of 
much needed statistical data in connection 
with other aspects of vital agricultural as 
Well as nonagricultural pr . This is 
evidenced by a comparison of (1) direct 
obligations for principal current Federal 
statistical programs, which in fiscal 1956 
amounted to $27.1 million, and which in 
fiscal 1957 are estimated at $30.2 million, 
with (2) the expenditure of $60,000 in the 
“income by economic class of farm” data 
area during the same period. 

In its report upon S. 405, the USDA indi- 
cated that such data as the bill would require 
the Bureau of the Census to obtain “is defi- 
nitely needed. At present, information on a 
regular basis is available only for all farmers 
as a group ranging from low-production 
farmers to those with large-scale opera- 
tions. The impact of developments in 
agriculture has varying effects on these 
farmers, and it is important to know on a 
regular basis the trends in income for the 
several groups.” 

The Department of Commerce in its re- 
port on S. 405 confirmed the need for such 
data which was expressed in the USDA re- 
port. It stated in part: 

“While the Department of Commerce is 
not directly responsible for the determina- 
tion of agricultural policy, it recognizes that 
information about farm income is clearly 
important in such determination. Since the 
incomes of commercial and noncommercial 
farmers and on large and small farms may 
differ substantially, information about in- 
come by economic class of farm would be 
desirable.” P 

Neither of these executive departments 
gave adverse reports upon S. 3145 a year 
ago. However, in its report on S. 405, the 
USDA indicated that “we are not in a po- 
sition to make a specific recommendation 
regarding the bill in yiew of the current 
budgetary situation.” The Department of 
Commerce stated likewise that “in view of 
the overriding budgetary considerations ob- 
taining at this time, the Department is un- 
able to recommend enactment of this legis- 
lation, which would make mandatory the 
collection of such data,” 

In a subsequent letter to me under date 
of April 29, 1957, Secretary Weeks, in response 
to an earlier inquiry of mine stated: 
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“I gather from your letter you conclude 
our opposition to the bill is based on a 
weighing of the estimated cost against the 
benefits anticipated to be derived from the 
legislation. We wish to assure you such is 
not the case. In our letter of May 27 to Sen- 
ator ELLENDER we stated the reason for our 
opposition was ‘overriding budgetary con- 
siderations obtaining at the time.’ By this 
we mean that we are not now in a position 
to recommend adoption of this new legisla- 
tion which would have the effect of increas- 
ing the immediate budget regardless of any 
estimated long term savings that might be 
anticipated therefrom. * * We wish to 
make it clear that our objection to the pas- 
sage of this legislation is based solely on 
budgetary considerations and that it does 
not run to the merits of the bill.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the Com- 
mittee that there can be no doubt but that 
the budgetary concern expressed by the De- 
partment of Commerce was given ample con- 
sideration by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the Senate Itself. 
It seems evident that the Senate and its 
Agriculture Committee clearly visualized 
long-run program savings from the immedi- 
ate enactment of S. 405, which outweigh the 
modest costs involved even in light of the 
budgetary situation. 

This I say for these reasons; (1) In the 
84th Congress, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee reported S. 3145 without holding hear- 
ings. S. 3145, which is identical to S. 405, 
passed the Senate by unanimous consent with 
the membership clearly appraised of the fact 
that the initial cost would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000 with a lesser amount re- 
quired in subsequent years; (2) shortly after 
its introduction in this session of the 85th 
Congress, S. 405 was favorably reported to 
the Senate without hearings, and again the 
Senate passed it by unanimous consent, the 
Members again being clearly appraised of the 
probable but moderate costs involved. 

In my judgment, passage of S. 405 will ma- 
terlally aid the development of more effective 
and beneficial farm programs at a more mod- 
erate cost to the taxpayer than is the case 
with respect to many of our present pro- 
grams. 


AFL-CIO President Meany Urges Prompt 
and Effective Action on U. N. Special 
Committee Report Establishing Soviet 
Government’s Aggression in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following fine statement by 
Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO: 

AFL-CIO President George Meany today 
issued the following statement: 

“American labor commends the United 
Nations Special Committee for its compre- 
hensive and courageous report on the Soviet 
Government's brutal crushing of the revolt 
of the Hungarian people for national inde- 
pendence and human freedom. This report 
will serve the cause of human decency and 
enhance the prestige of the U. N. among the 
peoples striving for peaceful and honorable 
relations among the nations of the world. 

“The authority and effectiveness of the 
United Nations as an instrument of world 
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peace demand that the U. N. should not 
limit itself to the mere issuance of findings. 
Timely and appropriate action must follow 
promptly. 

“The gravity of the Special Committee's 
indictment of Soviet aggression and Com- 
munist terror against the Hungarian peo- 
ple necessitate the immediate reconvening 
of the llth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly to act on this report. 

“There is no reason to oppose the recon- 
vening of the General Assembly on the 
ground that this might cause the Soviet 
rulers to break up the present disarmament 
negotiations. If the Kremlin is negotiating 
in good faith, it will not engage in such dis- 
ruption merely because the U, N. meets its 
responsibility as the world organization for 
peace and human rights, 

“On, the other hand, if the Kremlin in- 
sists that the U. N. must shun its responsi- 
bility and the world must pay such a price 
for even a very limited disarmament accord, 
then any agreement reached, under such cir- 
cumstances, would not be worth the paper 
on which it is written. 

“Any international agreement reached 
under threats or political duress would be 
worthless. 

“Sincere efforts toward genuine disarma- 
ment will be encouraged and aided by the 
United Nations demonstrating its readiness 
to promote just and harmonious interna- 
tional relations. The cause of world peace 
urgently demands timely and effective ac- 
tion by the United Nations on the findings of 
its Special Committee on Hungary.” 


Is Force Our Only Weapon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that appeared 
in the Sunday Star by Lt. Gen. Guy 
Simonds, of Canada, who, at one time, 
was the former Chief of Staff of the 
Canadian Army. He was considered one 
of the most brilliant military strategists 
in World War II, and in the article that 
follows, he presents some rather caustic 
and disturbing comments on the West's 
military policy today: 

CANADIAN VIEW: Is WEST Too RELIANT ON 

AmR-ATOMIC FORCE? i 
(By Lt. Gen. Guy G. Simonds) 

Unless some international understanding 
is reached on the definition and limitation 
of tactical atomic weapons, Western strategy 
is resting on a precarious foundation for the 
Western World may be confronted with the 
choice of desisting from the use of these 
tactical weapons, or accepting unrestricted 
thermonuclear warfare with its devastating 
consequences. 

It is simplest to illustrate the difficulties 
by a hypothetical example. Let us assume 
that United States ground forces became 
involved in tactical operations in the Middle 
East or eastern Mediterranean and used 


‘atomic artillery or atomic air support in a 


tactical role in these operations. 

The United States may declare they will 
restrict the use of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion to small tactical atomic weapons, unless 
the other side uses thermonuclear weapons, 
in which case they will retallate in kind. 
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But an important element of American 
military power in the Mediterranean is the 
6th Fleet. And the 6th Fleet is a big bomb 
target—much more quickly and effectively 
dealt with by 1 or 2 of the most powerful 
superbombs, than by a lot of small bombs 
of lesser power. It ts also a strictly military 
target. * 

If the United States forces on land were 
engaged in fighting against satellite forces 
and volunteers, the Russians might decide 
it would be well worthwhile to eliminate 
the whole area of engagement—including 
both sides—with super thermonuclear bombs 
if it could inflict a really shocking reverse 
upon the United States. 

They could carry out both these acts under 
a declaration that they would not accept 
any limitation on the size of weapons if the 
United States resorted to atomic weapons 
in any form, but would confine their action 
to strictly military targets, unless the United 
States resorted to strategic attacks, in which 
case they would retaliate in kind. 

They might well allow the United States 
the initiative in the use of atomic weapons 
before delivering a crushing counter against 
military targets. 

STRATEGY FAILURE 


The efforts of the United States to cajole 
the European allies of NATO into providing 
the maximum possible conventional mili- 
tary strength, on the basis that the United 
States would back them with thermo-nu- 
clear and atomic weapons, have failed to 
have the desired effect. 

A strategy placing ever-emphasis on the 
use of weapons of mass destruction is a 
divisive force rather than an influence to 
cohesive strength among anti-Communist 
nations. Nor is it of any value in encourag- 
ing Communist satellites to break away to 
freedom, as witness the helplessness of the 
Western powers in face of the Hungarian 
tragedy. Nor can it police areas of high 
friction such as the Middle East at the pres- 
ent juncture. It is only the joker in an 
international poker game, 

A feature of American philosophy is the 
replacement of the labor of man by ma- 
chines—automation, A logical outgrowth 
of this philosophy is to project the same 
thinking into the military field and to de- 
pend more and more on science and ma- 
chines and less and less upon men. 

Up to a point this is no more than com- 
monsense, but the pendulum has swung 
dangerously too far. 

Political leaders in the Western World 
have surrendered to the temptation to mis- 
lead the mass of the people in democratic 
` countries into the comfortable. belief they 
can have guns and butter—wealth and se- 
curity—for less and lesa effort. The threat 
of weapons of mass destruction, goes the 
argument, would provide security from war, 
Only a few highly trained experts would be 
needed to develop and man these weapons 
and most people could set about their peace- 
ful occupations without worrying about 
fighting any more. 

-THE WEST'S MONSTER 


The fact is that Russia and China have 
usable military power, capable of interven- 
ing in revolutionary situations and the West 
has not. The western democracies, led by 
the United States, have created a Franken- 
stein monster as terrifying to themselves as 
to their potential enemies, 

It will be argued that present policies, for- 
eign and military, have maintained peace and 
Prevented a major war, 

What peace? We have a series of patch- 
work, precarious "truces" and no solutions 
to even the minor problems causing local 
frictions, any one of which could flare to a 
Major crisis with little 

What major war? Why should Russia con- 
sider the risks of @ final showdown at arms, 
when her present tactics are proving so suc- 
cessful? 
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The strategic policy of overreliance upon 
weapons of mass destruction is a proven 
failure politically. For the pressure of the 
threat of atomic and thermonuclear war falls 
more painfully upon allies and potential 
allies than-upon Russia, 

It is safe to predict that the policy of 
overreliance on thermonuclear and atomic 
weapons will also prove a failure militarily, 
What fallacious premises have brought the 
free world to this unpleasant brink? 

The basic false premise, is that the free 
world cannot compete with the “Communist 
masses” of primitive manpower, and it there- 
fore has no alternative but to rely upon 
weapons of mass destruction. 

This idea has been propagated, partly by 
genuine believers in the theory that “air- 
atomic” power provides the final answer to 
problems inyolving military force. It has 
been reinforced by strategical planners who 
operate on the mathematical formula of 
“counting noses”—so many millions of Rus- 
sians, so many millions of Chinese, so many 
millions of satellite peoples. 

The total is distressingly large. But the 
vital fact is overlooked that these are peo- 
ple who breathe, eat, and think, 

MORALE AND SIZE 


Throughout history, small forces inspired 
by a high morale, well led, well equipped, and 
with a real conviction in their cause, have 
overwhelmed much larger forces. 

We know the large military effort involved 
in suppressing the Hungarian insurrection, 
and the heavy drain on military strength of 
protecting a base and lines of communica- 
tion where skillful insurgents and guerrillas 
are active. 

We know that within Russia itself there 
are seeds of dissatisfaction with an oppres- 
sive regime, and that in many parts, the 
German invaders during Korld War II were 
welcomed with open arms and flowers as 
liberators, until Hitler's policy of genocide 
shocked the inhabitants of Russia into par- 
tisan resistance. 

Present policy fails utterly to exploit these 
vital moral forces. 

We dream up arguments to prove we can- 
not find the military manpower needed to 
meet our pledged commitments. 

Behind the Iron Curtain they continue 
working slave hours, employ women in heavy 
manual tasks, challenge the free world in 
their development of weapons of mass de- 
struction, and prepare themselves militarily 
in terms of conventional power. 

Our technological advantages can give 
free people good working conditions reason- 
able recreation and a secure defense. We 
will never have the last if public attention is 
directed almost entirely to the first two, 
while people are lulled with bland state- 
ments that their security is being well as- 
sured and not to worry about it, The con- 
sequences of such an attitude are writ plain 
in the history of the fall of past civilizations. 


The Fourth of July 
i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN: 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the light of recent events, I should 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a very pertinent editorial 
which appeared in the Tablet, on Satur- 
day, June 29, 1957. 

The article follows: 
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Tue FOURTH or JULY 


When so many nations, once free, now are 
held captive in the prison of Communist tyr- 
anny, the Fourth of July is a day for serious 
thought. 

Our country's freedom, which is the heri- 
tage of the Declaration of Independence, 
must be guarded watchfully. Without con- 
stant vigilance, this precious freedom could 
be lost, little by little, or it could be stolen 
outright. Were we to think or act other- 
wise, we would be living in a fool’s paradise, 

Our freedom as a nation must never be 
destroyed by any warmaking, foreign enemy. 
No unwise alliance with other nations and 
no blind defaults to world bodies ever should 
be permitted to whittle away the independ- 
ence of America, No abdicating treaties and 
no secret agreements should be allowed to 
take away one iota of the freedom of the 
United States. 

The termites of subversion and treason, 
who would bore from within this free land 
of ours, must be exposed and punished re- 
lentlessiy. Surely the law of our self- 
yation as a free nation requires that we “how 
commonsense, even on the bench of the 
Supreme Court. In the interest of our coun- 
try's freedom, all legalistic loopholes must 
be plugged and no new avenues of escape 
opened to the disloyal citizen or alien. While 
the rights of individuals must be protected, 
the common good of the entire citizenry also 
must be protected. 

Rights go hand-in-hand with duties. The 
refusal to accept duties results in the for- 
feiture of rights. Any tricky play upon 
words in this regard makes a joke of free- 
dom. 

These thoughts on July 4 prompt us to 
repeat the words of the Declaration of 
Independence, as “we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor” ih safeguarding the freedom 
of America. 


Negro Progress in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
two articles from the Chicago Defender 
of June 29, 1957, that will prove of in- 
terest to my colleagues from other sec- 
tions of the country who may not be 
familiar with the progress made by the 
Negro in the large cities of the North. 
The first article, excerpts from a speech 
made in 1955 by John H. Sengstacke, 
editor and publisher of the Defender, 
pinpoints the tremendous importance of 
Negro buying to the retailers and manu- 
facturers. The second article, by Ed- 
win C. Berry, executive director of Chi- 
cago Urban League, stresses employment 
phases and the opportunities anticipated 
with the opening up of many thousand 
new jobs as a result of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the Cal-Sag Channel. The 
articles follow: 
{From the Chicago Defender of June 29, 

1957 
NEGRO MARKET Is SENSITIVE BUT PROFITABLE 
(By John H. Sengstacke, editor and pub- 
lisher, Chicago Defender) 

Three successive waves of migration have 
brought the Negro population here to (over) 
633,000. At the present rate of increase, 


million in 1960. 

This is the audience of the Chicago De- 

fender, drawn to us by a common back- 

d of disfranchisement, segregation, and 
exploitation; dependent on us because for 
50 years we have been champion, friend, ad- 
viser, and confessor on a scale matched by no 
other agency. It comprises a billion-dollar- 
a-year market which cannot be penetrated 
with more acceptable associations than those 
represented by the Defender. 

Industries, and with them, workers and 
buyers are gravitating to our city in record 
numbers. There is no better market in 
which to concentrate distribution. Urban 
renewal, planned land use, and improve- 
ments in city government are proceeding at 
a pace that will soon entitle us to say, “There 
is no better place in which to live.” 

And what is the role of the Negro In this 
dynamic city? A peculiar phenomenon of 
our growth is that the white population of 
corporate Chicago showed a net decline of 
25,000 in the 2 decades 1930-1950, In the 
same period the nonwhite population trebled. 

Negroes are buying homes at an unprece- 
dented rate. Our Second Market Survey 
indicates home ownership by 19.5 percent of 
Negro families. Between 1940-1950 Negro 
school enrollment increased 17.2 percent, 
while the national increase was 61,1 percent. 

The New York Life Insurance Co. recently 
committed $35 million to the Lake Meadows 
housing development and shopping center 
in the heart of the Negro community, Other 
developers are turning huge stretches of sub- 
urban prairie into communities of Negro 
homeowners. 

Far and away the bulk of the Negro popu- 
lation is orlented to the city itself however, 
and is flowing from a ring around the loop 
to the Southern and Western city limits. 

This is of tremendous importance to the 
retailer and to the manufacturer. It points 
-to a solution of the dilemma of metropolitan 
growth. Today, the retailer is on the move. 
Many are relocating at high cost in newly 
developed areas as the white population flees 
to the suburbs. 

However, steadily for 40 years and dra- 
matically for the past 10 years, a new market 
has been growing on his doorstep. It's made 
made up of people among whom is found 
the largest reservoir of unskilled and semi- 
skilled manpower—the people who must 
form the bulk of the industrial working 
force. It is a market that will be swelled 
by the people who will man the port and 
related facilities created by the Cal-Sag 
project, 

In the minds of some businessmen, the 
Negro is a remote social factor. This carries 
over into economic thinking, so that they 
regard the Negro as a remote economic fac- 
tor. To others he is an object of scorn, and 
thus his economic power is ignored. He is 
bypassed by others simply because of mis- 
information or lack of information. 

The Negro buyer is acutely sensitive to the 
associations accompanying advertising which 
reaches him. He is responsible to those 
media-institutions with which he shares his- 
toric identity of interest. 

The institution of slavery has made the 
Negro different culturally, but his aspira- 
tions and his values are wholly American. 
He wants the same thing as other Americans 
from soup to citizenship. 


Ursan LeaGue Crres LOCAL MANPOWER NEEDS 


(By Edwin C. Berry, executive director, 
Chicago Urban League) 

There are conflicting opinions among econ- 
omists and population specialists about the 
total dimensions of the impact which the 
St. Lawrence seaway project and the Cal-Sag 
Channel will have on Chicago. But there 
is no disagreement that Chicago is experienc- 
ing a new and great surge of economic 
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growth and industrial expansion. It is fur- 
ther agreed that Chicago's growth in indus- 
try and commerce will create a need for an 
expanded supply of manpower. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry has estimated that there will be 
208,000 new jobs created in Chicago between 
1955 and 1960. The association further 
states that 305,000 existing jobs will be va- 
cated as a result of retirement, These fig- 
ures, put together, produce a total manpower 
requirement in the Chicago metropolitan 
area of 513,000 workers for the period 1955 
to 1960. 

In regard to the question of where the 
workers will come from, the association has 
predicted that 109,000 workers will be ob- 
tained from the internal growth in the Chi- 
cago area but the remaining 404,000 needed 
workers will be drawn through inmigration, 
which is currently set by the association at 
27,000 a year, will have to be doubled. 

The Chicago Urban League is vitally con- 
cerned with assisting Chicago in achieving 
the objective of an adequate supply of man- 
power. As a means of relating league ef- 
fort in a positive way toward both the eco- 
nomic growth and manpower needs, we are 
engaging our professional staff in a continu- 
ous analysis of employment and other pat- 
terns of opportunities, especially in relation- 
ship to nonwhites. 

THREE SOURCES OF MANPOWER 


According to Urban League analysis, man- 
power for the Chicago metropolitan area can 
presently be expanded from three principal 
sources: 

Considering the three sources of manpower 
the Chicago Urban League is especially con- 
cerned with the labor-market potentials for 
the nonwhite worker. 

Our study of the use of labor has revealed 
the concentration of nonwhite workers in 
certain occupations. Acgording to the United 
States Census in 1950, Negro men comprised 
9 percent of all employed male. workers in the 
Chicago metropolitan area and were concen- 
trated primarily in unskilled and semiskilled 
occupations, Figures from the same source 
and period relating to the participation of 
nonwhite workers in industries in the Calu- 
met area, which is expected to lead industrial 
growth in the city for the next few years, 
provide an interesting comparison. 

For the six largest industries in the Calu- 
met area, Negro males made up 18 percent 
of the total labor force in the iron and steel 
industries and 9 percent of the total labor 
force in the transportation equipment in- 
dustry (i. e., automobile and railroad manu- 
facturing) but they accounted for only 7 per- 
cent of the workers in fabricated metals; 4 
percent in petroleum and coal; and only 3 
percent in machinery and manufacturing. 

Such data suggest that while it is likely 
that employment of nonwhite workers may be 
greater in * * * of occupational concentra- 
tion follows very closely that of the total 
metropolitan area. 

If the increasing pressure of a manpower 
shortage is coupled with intensified effort for 
merit employment by management, labor, 
and Government, there will be an accelera- 
tion in the integration of Negroes in the 
general field of employment in Chicago. If 
so, there should be increasing opportunity 
for a noticeable spread by nonwhite workers 
to upper level occupations in all industries. 

However, if the present pattern of forcing 
the Negro worker into a ghetto, with its ob- 
vious implications for bad housing, poor 
health, and family disorganization continues 
to be a normal pattern of treatment for 
Negro workers, then there will be serious 
limitations placed on the ability of the Negro 
youth to take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties. 

This point is especially underscored by 
Eli Ginzberg in his recent study on the 

Negro potential, where he states that the abil- 
ity of the young individual Negro worker to 
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take advantage of a new employment possi- 
bility will depend largely on the previous 
incentives which he has developed and pre- 
pare himself. The limitation imposed by the 
ghetto on the incentives of the teenage Negro 
youngster is even more sharply defined in a 
recent probe conducted by the League on 
Chicago's Central Southside. 

It is clear that the ghetto has implications 
for more than just the Negro teen-age young- 
ster who is a potential worker. The worker 
who lives in such a situation is exploited and 
crippled to a degree that his general em- 
ployment efficiency is seriously impaired. 

The ghetto, too, has implications in terms 
of Chicago’s ability to attract more man- 
power through immigration. 

In relationship to such potentials and re- 
strictions, it would seem realistic to take 
cognizance of the fact that the Nation's 
economy, as a whole, is in a state of expansion 
and, consequently, has an increased need for 
manpower. As a matter of fact, within the 
immediate area, other industrial and com- 
mercial centers, such as Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Toledo, also figure significantly in the 
St. Lawrence seaway development and are 
moving to expand their industrial and com- 
mercial resources. Against this background, 
it is clear then that if Chicago is to compete 
successfully for an adequate supply of labor 
in a national or regional market, it must do 
some c things to place itself in a more 
favorable position with respect to its compe- 
tition on a regional and national basis. 


Congress Should Take No Action on 
Status-of-Forces Agreements Until 
Supreme Court Decides Just What a 
Soldier’s Rights Under Them Are 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


“OF MINNESOTA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of June 28, 1957: 

STATUS or Forces 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee chose 
a peculiarly unfortunate time and manner 
for its mischievous denunciation of the 
status-of-forces agreements. A resolution 
approved by the committee on Thursday pro- 
vides that the President shall forthwith seek 
revision of article VII of these agreements 
regarding foreign trials of American military 
personnel abroad and, if the revision is re- 
fused, that he shall renounce the article. 
the premptory language of the resolution 
is offensive. And the timing of it, while the 
Supreme Court has the Girard case under 
consideration, seems most improper. 

The status-of-forces agreements with this 
country's NATO allies embody a treaty initi- 
ated by the Truman administration, com- 
pleted by the Eisenhower administration and 
duly ratified by the Senate. The House For- 
eign Affairs Committee has no part in the 
making of treaties and no authority to com- 
pel renunciation of them, The House as a 
whole can, if it wishes, adopt a resolution 
expressing the view that a treaty ought to 
be renounced; but it would be acting most 
unwisely, we think, if it were to do so in 
this situation. 

The status-of-forces agreements provide 
that American servicemen who violate the 
laws of foreign countries in which they are 
stationed shall be subject to trial by the 
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courts of those countries except in connec- 
tion with offenses “arising out of any act or 
omission done in performance of official 
duty.” It is hardly conceivable that any 
country worth having as an ally—and least 
of all the countries in NATO—would allow 
foreign forces on its soil if these forces were 
not amenable to its laws. And certainly not 
even Representative Franx Bow, the most 
vehement opponent of the status-of-forces 
agreements, would consent to having foreign 
troops stationed in the United States if they 
were not subject to trial in American courts 
for violation of American laws. The effect 
of what the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee has proposed would be nothing less than 
a complete withdrawal of American forces 
from Europe—and, indeed, from this coun- 
try’s defense outposts all over the world. 

The new drive to renounce the status-of- 
forces agreements takes its impetus, of 
course, from the Girard case. It was to be 
expected that the American walver of juris- 
diction over Army Specialist Girard would 
be used by Representative Bow as a pretext 
for attacking the agreements, which provide 
specifically that elther side may waive juris- 
diction as to trial. The United States and 
Japan have not yet completed a status-of- 
forces treaty, incidents of this kind being 
governed by an administrative agreement 
between the two countries modeled on the 
NATO treaty. The provision permitting the 
United States to waive jurisdiction in regard 
to offenses by American servicemen in the 
course of official duty has raised a consti- 
tutional question now being pondered by 
the Supreme Court. Until that tribunal 
renders its decision, Congress would do well 
to leave the issue alone. 


German Comment on Relations With 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1,1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
American Congress, representing 7 mil- 
lion Americans of Polish origin, has sent 
me a deeply penetrating and highly en- 
lightening analysis of the official Ger- 
man pronouncements and press com- 
ments on the subject of the Polish-Ger- 
man relations, This analysis, completed 
by a well-known Polish. publicist, Karl 
Grabowski, augurs an eventual Polish- 
German understanding upon which Eu- 
ropean settlement and peace is depend- 
ent in a high degree. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
we RecorD, I include the analysis, as fol- 
ows: 9 

GERMAN COMMENT ON RELATIONS WITH 

POLAND 

In July 1953 the veteran Social Democrat 
and former Reichstag Speaker Paul Loebe 
warned Silesian refugees meeting in Co- 
logne. against illusions about returning to 
their old homes. In December, Conrad Dier- 
inger published an article in the Frankfurt 
Neue Presse on the Oder frontier, He argued 
that so long as we start with the idea that the 
restoration of the territorial position of 1937 
must be the unconditional objective of all 
German foreign policy, we shall never achieve 
Peace and final tranquillity in Europe. Such 
a demand is not only unrealistic but also-un- 
historical. Only he who is willing to sur- 
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render something can seriously negotiate. 
A few weeks later, in January 1954, Helmut 
Lindemann was writing in similar vein in 
the columns of ‘the Stuttgarter Zeitung: 
“That this (detente between East and West) 
will bring a restoration of the German fron- 
tier of 1937 can be believed only by those 
who shut both eyes to the realities of this 
world.“ 

Many such opinions, golng back even ear- 
lier, might be quoted. Bold advocates of 
understanding with Poland were used to be- 
ing shouted down and not infrequently 
charged with treachery or at least with 
pusillanimity. Since then 3 years have 
passed without bringing Germany one step 
nearer to reunification which is already be- 
ginning, as a slogan at least, to acquire a 
pressing urgency in the German mind. It 
has become a propaganda catchword which 
even serious politicians will be prepared to 
repeat during the election campaign. But 
the more levelheaded among them are also 
asking themselves often Just how this unity 
is to be achieved. 


COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS 


The breaking of the ice in the East Euro- 
pean Soviet Empire came as a shock and a 
stimulus to the German opinion. On the 
one hand, German hopes of reunification 
were strengthened; on the other, it began to 
be realized that one unavoidable condition 
for reunification would be the reconciliation 
to the loss of the former easten provinces, 
It was also noticed that the presence of 
Russian divisions on Polish soil as well as 
in Eastern Germany made Poland a potential 
ally in the common struggle to win freedom 
from foreign control. The cause of a free 
Poland and the cause of German reunifica- 
tion found themselves willy-nilly in the same 
boat. Once this had been recognized, the 
thaw in German-Polish relations was well 
underway. On Germany now depends the 
question whether a community of interests 
will produce only‘a temporary lull; for a 
tactical end, or will prove to be the starting 
point for a basic change in the German 
attitude toward Poland, a change beginning 
with the awareness that Germany's neighbor 
to the east is the Polish state. 

First to recognize the identity of the two 
nations’ interests in this fleld was the Fed- 
eral Minister for Foreign Affairs, Heinrich 
von Brentano, At a press conference in 
London in May 1956 he spoke of Germany’s 
illusory legal titles to her former eastern 
territories. Refugee circles attacked this 
bold expression and obliged the Minister 
to issue several disclaimers which had the 
effect of weakening the original formula- 
tion. That the idea had germinated in Von 
Brentano's mind was however an undeniable 
fact, and the hint dropped by him was soon 
taken up by others, less hampered by dip- 
lomatic considerations. Dr. Heinrich Greve, 
a Social Democratic deputy, twice spoke 
on the same lines. Attacks by the revision- 
ist press were answered factually by other 
organs of public opinion which appealed 
for commonsense, moderation, and above 
all realism. In June the well-known jour- 
nalist Paul Wilhelm Wenger published in 
the Rheinischer Merkur an article headed 
“Rather 17 Millions,” plainly stressing the 
community of interests between Germany 
and Poland and stating unequivocally that 
in the last resort the fate of 17 million 
Germans in East Germany should concern 
the German nation more closely than a 
chimerical grand reunion with their former 
eastern provinces. 


EFFECT OF POZNAN RISING 


The Poznan rising followed and for the 
first time within living memory the columns 
of the German press were filled with reports 
and commentaries on the situation in Po- 
land. Relaxation of visa regulations opened 
the frontiers of Poland and Western Ger- 
many to the journalists of both countries, 
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News and comments on the thaw in Poland 
began to get out, interspersed with back- 
ward glances at the blunders of the past 
and glimpses of the mutual advantages in 
drawing closer together. In this way the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Warsaw and Bonn, closer trade con- 
tacts and cultural exchanges have become 
permanent topics of public discussion. The 
thick ice of distrust is melting. And in the 
half-darkness there are the first distinct 
glimmerings of a realization that Germany's 
neighbor to the east is Poland not Russia, 
FOR A REASONABLE APPROACH 


Poland's October days and the rising in 
Hungary have increased further German in- 
terest in Polish affairs. For 3 months Polish 
news made almost dally headlines in the 
German paper, The oldest cannot re- 
member the time when Poland had such a 
Press in Germany. In the first place, Po- 
land's “spring in October“ moved into ac- 
tion the great south Gernran humanist and 
leading Social Democratic politician, Prof, 
Carlo Schmid, deputy speaker in the Bonn 
Parliament. During a German-French con- 
ference of the European movement in Bad 
Neuenahr, he made two speeches which at- 
tracted much attention in the European and 
eyen to some extent the American press. 
Speaking of the former German provinces, 
Carlo Schmid declared bluntly: “I shall 
speak out here, even in the face of danger 
that at the next election I may be 
accused of giving away and betraying old 
German lands. These are lands in which 
the stones speak German, but no more Ger- 
mans live there. This painful matter nrust 
be dealt with in a reasonable, that is, in a 
political manner.” 

BREAKING THE TABOOS } 

Two days later, on October 7, at the clos- 
ing session of the conference, Schmid am- 
plified his earlier remarks: “It seems to be 
an error to assume that the problem of 
Germany's reunification can * * * be solved 
without previously reaching an understand- 
ing on the fate of the territories east of the 
Oder and Neisse. If this is not done, then 
there will simply never be negotiations which 
have any prospect of bringing about the re- 
unification.” Analyzing further the situa- 
tion which had arisen in the east, Carlo 
Schmid gave it as his opinion that nego- 
tiation was the only possibility open: “And 
there is only sense in wanting to negotiate 
if the negotiator is himself prepared to make 
concessions. Otherwise there is no chance 
that anything will come out of the negotia- 
tions.” Schmid concluded with a prophetic 
appeal to the German nation: “I am of the 
opinion that it is one of the most honorable 
duties of political men to break through 
taboos, and here is a taboo, an evil taboo; 
and it must be broken through—otherwise 
it will one day become our master; it will 
bewitch us all,” 

BETWEEN AGGRESSION AND POTSDAM 

Carlo Schmid gave expression to a thought 
which was evidently at the back of the 
minds of many responsible German poli- 
ticlans, but which none had hitherto had the 
courage to utter so openly. A few days later 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaler, speaker of the 
Bundestag, came to the help of his deputy. 
Gerstenmaler not only supported Schmid's 
attitude in principle, but expressly drew at- 
tention to the casual link between Hitler’s 
aggression on Poland and the extorsions of 
the Nazis in Poland on one hand, and the 
Potsdam resolutions and the deportation of 
the German population from Poland on the 
other. Schmid's views were also supported 
by another prominent Christian Democrat, 
Dr. Sieveking, the mayor of Hamburg, who 
this year is acting as chairman of the Federal 
Council, Sieveking's approach to the Polish 
problem stresses the trading opportunities 
opening up between the two countries, al- 
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though he had also stated that the frontier 

‘issue should not preyent a permanent settle- 

ment, and in January of this year openly ar- 

gued the necessity of German concessions. 
SENSE OF REALISM 


‘The serious West German press has shown 
a greater sense of realism in forming pub- 
lic opinion than the managers of the parties. 
The leading dailies, Die Welt, Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Sueddeutsche Zeitung, 
Tagesspiegel. all supported Professor 
Schmid's initiative. The widely read Rhein- 
ischer Merkur carried the argument fur- 
thest in an article headed “The Polish Ta- 
boo.” The writer considered that the “read- 
iness to compromise demanded by Schmid 
can only surprise those who have not as yet 
reflected why Germany was so easily di- 
vided in 1945. One cannot loudly condemn a 
partial loss, as crying to heaven, when one 
has oneself twice allowed the whole of Po- 
land to disappear into one’s own pocket. 
Any German policy toward Poland must 
reckon with this shameful fact. One can- 
not—as unfortunately it is commonly done— 
consider Poland's eastern frontier, which cuts 
off a third of the country to Russia’s benefit, 
as permanent, and at the same time demand 
from Poland a total revision of the Oder- 
Neisse line. Anybody who wants German- 
Polish talks to open on this basis is driving 
Poland permanently on to Russia’s side, in- 
stead of releasing her from the Russian em- 
brace by offering to negotiate om losses for 
which Hitler was responsible.” 


- GERMANY'S RIGHTS EXAMINED 


Among the chorus of statements in favor 
of normalizing relations with Poland were 
some from leading representatives of the 
government in Bonn. 

} Chancellor Adenauer has often drawn at- 
tention to the need for correct neighborly 
relations with Poland and to a future all- 
German Government's task of settling dis- 
puted issues (1. e., primarily the frontier) 
“on a humane basis and “Heimatrecht” (“auf 
dem Boden der Menschlichkeit und Heima- 
trechtes“). What is this “right”? 

Dr. Anton Boehm, political editor of the 
Rheinischer Merkur, tried to answer the 
question in a leading article entitled “What 
Is the Right to a Home?” His explanation 
is particularly worthy of note, since the paper 
is regarded as Dr. Adenauer’s mouthpiece. 
Dr. Boehm points out that this right has not 
been codified in international law, but, none- 
theless, has a profound moral justification 
which should insure it a place in any future 
international code as one of the basic rights 
of man. It is, however, a right which it will 
not be easy to carry out in practice, and 
which calls for a closer definition: 

At will also be necessary first to ascertain 
what are the limits of the right to a home, 
limits which it has like every other human 
right. A satisfactory conclusion of this task 
is still far to seek, Meanwhile, today it is 
already possible to make contributions de- 
signed to get rid of misunderstanding which 
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the right to a home with frontier problems 
and territorial demands is such a misunder- 
standing. Confusion here is so widespread 
that often one talks of the expellees’ right 
to a home when in reality what is meant is 
the restoration of the German Reich frontier 
of 1937, of even 1939.“ 

The “right to a home” has nothing to do 
with territorial claims, and is limited to the 
natural, individual right of every man to a 
dwelling place and to a livelihood in the land 
of his origin or naturalization. In the light 
of these arguments, a demand for the nor- 
malization of future relations with Poland 
“on humane basis and native right” would 
not of itself imply the raising of any claims 
to frontier changes, but only of the subjective 
right of a refugee to return, if he so wished, 
to his place of origin. 
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That this is no isolated interpretation is 
clear from utterances by other distinguished 
German journalists, Hans Zehrer, editor of 
“Die Welt”, for example (in the issue of 
September 19 last) or Hansjakob Stehle of 
the “Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung” 
(December 11). 

In dealing at length with evidences of a 
more responsible attitude towards Poland 
among the well-known German politicians, 
and more particularly towards the thorny 
problem of the frontier, it is not intended to 
imply that German opinion is unanimous, 
that it has suddenly seen the errors of its 
past and has grown aware of the harm which 
Germany herself has suffered and will suffer 
in consequence of them. Beside the mod- 
erate voices, pages could be filled with others 
condemning them, and with examples of 
reinforced revisionist propaganda. 

This propaganda comes from a wide range 
of organizations, the extreme nationalists, 
the “Ostforschung” circles (particularly 
those under the patronage of the Protestant 
Stuttgart weekly “Christ und Welt”), the 
refugee associations, including the notorious 
Association of Expelled Germans and its 
latest ally, the ex-Nazi Schneider of the 
Saar. i 

The refugee bodies pose as defenseless yic- 
tims of Polish chauvinism, victims who out 
of kindness forgive Polish crimes and 
abandon all idea of revenge, an atitude 
mercilessly exposed in the “Rheinischer 
Merkur” article on “The Polish Taboo”, 
Describing a revisionist meeting in Bonn, ar- 
ranged immediately after Carlo Schmid's 
speech, by Linus Kather, chairman of the 
expellee’s association, the author com- 
mented that it was a manifestation in which 
“Kather’s divine right to restoration on con- 
dition that revenge is renounced” acquired 
the sinister undertone: “We shall not kill 
you if you hand over everything of your own 
free will, but if necessary we have power to 
do otherwise.” 


Founder and President of a Great Inde- 
pendent Business, the Duncan Coffee 
Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14, 1957, my remarks about the passing 
of a prominent businessman of Houston, 
Tex., the late Herschel M. Duncan, 
founder and president of the Duncan 
Coffee Co., at Houston, were inserted in 
the Recorp. As a further attestation to 
the fine characteristics of this self- 
reliant, successful businessman and the 
high esteem in which he was held, I 
would like to insert in the Recoxp-at this 
time a copy of the Grounds, whith is 
published by the employees of the Dun- 
can Coffee Co. One will note by their 
statements that Mr. Duncan's influence 
will endure for many years in the lives of 
those he inspired toward great achieve- 
ments for themselves. He will long be 
remembered for his warm human quali- 
ties and the example he set for them, as 
otra pe the high principles by which he 
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HERSCHEL MILLS DUNCAN, NOVEMBER 5, 18838- 
Fesrvary 15, 1957—FOUNDER AND PRESI- 
DENT, DUNCAN COFFEE Co. 

The many friends, business associates and 
employees of Herschel M. Duncan were 
shocked and grieved to learn of his tragic 
death on Friday morning, February 15, 1957. 
His passing marked the close of a brilliant 
business career, and a lifetime spent in the 
service of others. 

In 1907, at the age of 18, Mr. Duncan 
came to Houston and was employed as a 
laborer at the Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., a firm 
owned by his uncle, J. Robert Neal. This 
company was later sold to General Foods 
Corp. Mr. Duncan commented many times, 
and it is a well known tale among his em- 
ployees and friends, that he took his first 
week's salary check of $9 to a store down 
the street from the plant, cashed it, bought 
Se petr of overalls, and then went back to 
work. 

By 1918 Mr. Duncan was plant superin. 
tendent for Cheek-Neal, and it was at this 
time that they moved to a new location, leav- 
ing behind in the old 1200 Carr Street plant 
much of their old roasters, grinders, and 
other coffee-processing equipment. Mr. 
Duncan saw this as an opportunity to enter 
the coffee trade in his own right. He resigned 
his job with Cheek-Neal, leased the old plant, 
worked out a contract with the Government 
to use a part of the plant as a warehouse for 
storing of World War I flour and other food- 
stuffs. This financed his start and within a 
few months he was in the coffee business, 

It is difficult to realize that Herschel 
Duncan, as most of us knew and remember 
him, was the same man who came to work at 
5 In the morning, fired his own furnaces, 
roasted and packed his coffee, and went out 
in a Model T Ford in the afternoon and sold 
that coffee—pound by pound—to his first 
customers. The record indicates that the first 
day’s sales, on August 12, 1918, to have been 
$2.62. And, this is the same man who be- 
came influential in the conduct of community 
affairs, a man known and respected by promi- 
nent businessmen throughout the United 
States. 

The years went by, and sales grew from a 
few pounds that first day to 50 million pounds 
annually. While many people speculate on 
the reasons for the rapid growth of his com- 
pany, the answer no doubt lies in his rule of 
maximum quality, a policy of fair business 
practices, and a high standard of employer- 
employee relations. This is best proven by 
the confidence of the buying public, the co- 
operation of the company's suppliers and 
outlets, and a loyalty from his employees that 
is unequaled elsewhere. = 

The highly competitive nature of the cof- 
fee_business, coupled with severe price fluc- 
tuations in green coffee prices, governmental 
controls during war years, and the general 
depression of the 1930's has produced mo- 
mentary setbacks. This was true not only of 
the coffee business, but many other busi- 
nesses as well. However, Mr. Duncan's com- 
pany prospered and expanded while others 
less hardy fell by the wayside. His keen fore- 
sight, his hard-hitting business acumen, 
and willingness to hazard the risks inherent 
to the coffee business have guided his frm 
to the prominence it now enjoys in the 
coffee industry. 

The home office of Duncan Coffee Co. 18 
still the same building and location where 
Mr. Duncan started out some 39 years ago. 
The building, of course, has been expanded 
to meet production, warehousing, and office 
requirements. In 1936, Mr. Duncan bought 
out Magnolia Coffee Co.; 1937 marked the 
acquisition of the Delicious Coffee Co. in 
Corpus Christi; 1941, the garage and auto- 
mobile repair shop were constructed; 1949, a 
warehouse containing 22,000 square feet was 
added to the original Duncan plant; 1949, 
a 3-story addition was constructed at the 
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Magnolia plant; 1952, Duncan acquired the 
Sheer Coffee Co. in Waco; and 1953 saw the 
construction of a new modern office and 
warehouse in Dallas, For many years it was 
Mr, Duncan's dream to someday build a new 
modern office and plant to replace the origi- 
nal Carr Street plant. This would have been 
the culmination of his many years of en- 
deavor in a business that was his way of life. 

No résumé of Mr. Herschel Duncan would 
be complete without the mention of the 
three most popular brand names to be born 
of Duncan Coffee Co. Texas’ largest seller 
and the favorite of thousands in its trade 
territory, Admiration was the first. Bright 
and Early, the coffee “with the rooster on the 
package” was second and the choice of those 
who prefer a mild, zesty coffee in the lower 
price range. Mr. Duncan's prize product, 
Maryland Club, “the coffee you'd drink if 
you owned all the coffee in the world,” was 
a blend developed by him especially for fine 
institutional accounts, and it has become 
the overwhelming choice of coffee connols- 
seurs in the southwest. These coffees, and 
many other blends, were all originated by a 
man regarded in the coffee industry as one 
of the world's top coffee tasters and coffee 
experts. 

Some 3 years after starting the Duncan 
Coffee Co., Mr. Duncan was joined by his 
brother, Charles W. Duncan, Sr., and they 
were the only stockholders in the company 
for many years. However, in 1951, a portion 
of the capital stock was offered to the public 
for the first time. Controlling interest was 
vested in Herschel Duncan from the com- 
pany’s inception in July of 1918 until his 
untimely death on February 15, 1957. 

In the days that have gone by since Mr. 
Duncan’s passing, we realize more and more 
how fortunate we were to have had his wis- 
dom, counsel, and guidance in the conduct 
of the company's- affairs for so many years. 
For those who knew and loved him, and 
were fortunate in having worked for and 
with him, his indomitable spirit, and the 
knowledge he imparted to each of us during 
his lifetime, remains to guide and inspire 
us in the years that lie ahead. 

Herschel Mills Duncan was born on No- 
vember 5, 1888, on a Kentucky plantation, 
the son of John Green Duncan and Armelia 
Neal Duncan. Mr, Duncan was educated in 
Kentucky public schools, and attended 
Southern Normal College in Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

Mr, Duncan moved to Houston in 1907, 
and on June 5, 1912, married Miss Linnie 
Dunn, the daughter of Thomas C. and Tracy 
Dunn. The Duncans were the parents of 
4 children, and the grandparents of 14, all 
of whom survive Mr. Duncan. From a mod- 
est apartment in the early years of their 
marriage, the Duncans moved into their 
River Oaks residence in 1929 where they were 
living at the date of his death. The Duncans 
also maintained a summer home on the bay. 

Herschel Mills Duncan was for many years 
active in local civic and charitable organ- 
izations. He was a member of St. Luke's 
Methodist Church and had contributed 
much to its growth and activities; he was 
a director of the Houston Horse Show Asso- 
ciation; a life member of the Houston Fat 
Stock Show. Association; he served on the 
Board of Managers of Jefferson Davis Hos- 
pital; Mr. Duncan was a member of the 
Honorable Order of Kentucky Colonels; a 
charter member of River Oaks Country Club, 
and a member of the Ramada, Tejas, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Corinthian Yacht and Houston 
Country Clubs. 

Mr. Duncan was for many years inter- 
ested in the breeding and raising of Ten- 
nessee walking horses, and his great love of 
horses in reflected in the mural and many 
statues used in the decor of his office. He 
also for many years was active in local golf 
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circles, however, following the impairment 
of his vision, he had restricted his outdoor 
activities to boating and fishing. 

Final services for Herschel M. Duncan were 
held from the residence, 3320 Chevy Chase, 
on Saturday afternoon, February 16, 1957, 
Bishop A. Frank Smith, and the Reverend 
Durwood Fleming officiating. Interment 
was in Forest Park Cemetery, Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Duncan is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Linnie Dunn Duncan; his daughters, Mrs. 
Katherine Duncan Cummings, Mrs. Amelia 
Duncan White, and Mrs. Harriet Duncan 
Taft; his son, Herschel Mills Duncan, Jr.; 
his brother, Charles W, Duncan, Sr., and 14 
grandchildren. 


[From the Houston Chronicle of February 
17, 1957 


Duncan DEATH THINS PIONEER RANKS 


The death of Herschel M. Duncan thins 
further the ranks of the pioneer business- 
men of this city who helped to build the 
community into the metropolis it is today, 
The community will miss his services. 

Duncan, a native of Kentucky, came to 
Houston 50 years ago when he was 18 and 
went to work for his uncle, J. W. Neal of the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. He learned the busi- 
ness quickly and in 1918 started his own 
firm, the Duncan Coffee Co. Through his 
business acumen and good trade practices he 
built the company to the large organization 
it now is. 

Throughout his career he was active in 
civic and welfare work in the community, 
He was a director of the Jefferson Davis Hos- 
pital and the Houston Horse Show Associa- 
tion. He was one of those who helped to 
make the Houston Fat Stock Show and Ro- 
deo the success it is. He was a patron of 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra and was 
known as & generous contributor to many 
civic and charitable undertakings in Hous- 
ton. 

Physical evidences of his work in behalf 
of the community will endure for many 
years. 


[From the Houston Post of February 16, 
1957] 


H. M. Duncan Ser EXAMPLE OF ENTERPRISE 


Herschel M. Duncan was a self-reliant 
man who believed in climbing the ladder 
of success by his own efforts, rather than 
depending on others to boost him. In this 
course of life he set a striking example of 
American enterprise and initiative. 

First, he gave up an opportunity to suc- 
ceed his father as owner and operator of a 
plantation in his native Kentucky. Striking 
out on his own, he came to Houston as a 
youth of 18, and went to work for his 
mother’s brother, the late J, W. Neal, at the 
old Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. 

Starting at a salary of $9 per week, young 
Duncan learned the business from the 
ground up. He was general superintendent 
when, in 1918, he brushed aside another 
opportunity to rise in a kinsman’s enterprise, 
and yentured forth in his own coffee busi- 
ness. It was a struggle, “roasting coffee in 
the morning and peddling it at night,” as he 
once recalled, with an old second-hand Ford 
for transportation. But the self-reliance 
that moved him to leave the security of his 
uncle’s company to go on his own lifted him 
to the heights of success, He built the Dun- 
can Coffee Co, up into one of the largest in 
the country, 

Herschel Duncan's qualities of character 
also elevated him to leadership in Houston's 
commiunity life. His civic consciousness and 
his active interest in cultural affairs, par- 
ticularly as a patron of the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, contributed substantially 
to thelr advancement. 

His untimely passing ts a great loss to 
Houston and countless friends share the 
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grief of Mrs, Duncan and members of their 
Jamily, 
Eprror’s LETTER 

In the past few weeks several of you have 
asked when we were going to have another 
issue of The Grounds. The interest you 
have shown has been very encouraging, and 
I wanted you to know that this issue was 
purposely delayed. 

The weeks following the death of Mr. H. M. 
Duncan were very busy ones. There were 
countless matters to be handled, and my 
working days were long ones, and there was 
no time to devote to The Grounds. 

I felt, as many of you did, that our next 
issue should appropriately be one that 
would pay tribute to the man who was the 
founder and president of our company. I, 
felt, too, that this issue would be one which 
required much thought and careful con- 
sideration in order to make it a tribute of 
which we could be justly proud, and in keep- 
ing with the stature of the man it me- 
morializes. 

This, then, is the story of a man who was 
not only our employer—but a friend to his 
employees as well, I have put my best ef- 
forts into this issue, and I am hopeful it 
will meet with your approval and be a me- 
mento that will be placed with others that 
you cherish. 

It has been said that next to a man’s 
family, his secretary knows him best. Most 
of his waking hours are spent at his work, 
and this he shares with his secretary, She 
often sees a side of his personality, and 


many character traits, that are never mani- 


fested before his family or business asso- 
ciates, While I have been in the company's 
employ for over 13 years, I had worked di- 
rectly for Mr. Duncan only during the past 
3 years. It was a challenge and a privilege 
to work for and with him, and an experi- 
ence that I value highly and will long 
remember, 

Looking back, you remember the little 
day-to-day happenings—the habits and ex- 
pressions that were so much a part of his 
vibrant presonality. The working day 
usually started with a telephone call: I'm 
on my way to the office; and in 20 minutes 
or so, the elevator door would open to his 
office. I could hear him as he would hang 
up his hat and coat. He would walk to the 
door connecting our offices, tell me good 
morning, and chat for a few minutes, Then 
he would walk over to the door connecting 
Mr. C. W. Duncan's office to talk with 
“Brother.” He would usually then start 
down the hall, stopping to speak with the 
department heads, secretaries, and one or 
another of the employees, and would inquire 
as to how their work was going. He spent 
many hours in the cupping room checking 
the blends to be sure that product quality 
was being maintained. Ofttimes I never 
saw him again until noontime when he 
and Mr. Charlie would leave to lunch to- 
gether, * 

Mr. Duncan was a man that expected his 
employees to function effectively, and their 
efforts were appreciated and rewarded accord- 
ingly. He was interested not only in the 
work they could do—but he was interested in 
their well-being also, If this man had a 
fault it was that of being overly generous— 
not only where his employees were concerned, 
but also in the welfare of others who, as he 
said so many times, were less fortunate than 
you and L; 


And so, his passing leaves a vold in each 
of our lives. He had a special place in my 
heart, and in yours. As the days go by, the 
first shock of grief and loss is lessened— 
but the imprint of his having lived remains. 

These are but a few of my memories—I; 
wanted to share them with you. 8 

RUTH GRIFFIN, | 
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The Economic Implications of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the Duquesne Review, 
of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
upon the excellent article entitled “The 
Economic Implications of Foreign Aid,” 
by Thomas P. Melady, director of devel- 
opment of Duquesne University, which 
appeared in the spring 1957 issue. 

The article follows: 

‘Tue Economic IMPLICATIONS oF FOREIGN AID 
(By Thomas P. Melady) 


The United States Is engaged in a basic 

review of the general principles underlying 
the foreign-aid program. Since the start of 
the Marshall plan, up to and including June 
30, 1956, the Congress appropriated for all 
types of aid related to the mutual-security 
program—#42.4 billion’ We have now come 
to a point in our national life when it is felt 
that a fundamental analysis of the foreign- 
aid program should be made. 
In reflecting on the economic implications 
of foreign aid, there are certain basic ques- 
tions that should be answered. Exactly what 
are we getting in return for our expenditures 
that justifies further expenditures along 
these lines? This question must, of course, 
be answered in the broader framework: what 
are the basic security interests of the United 
States in the world today? 

Some of the more interesting factors to be 
considered are the following: the Soviet 
Union, Red China, and their satellite states 
have a population of 800 million living in 
one enormous contiguous area. This vast 
strategic geopolitical power is committed to 
the cardinal principle that communism will 
~ one day dominate the globe. Outside this 
Communist power structure there are ap- 
proximately 1.7 billion people, of which the 
United States has only 170 million. Faced 
with the ever-present challenge of this vast 
Communist force dedicated to its liquidation, 
it can be appreciated that the United States 
is not big enough by itself to stop a really 
determined outward push of international 
communism. By working together with the 
people of the free nations, however, this 
country has the Communist bloc outnum- 
* in terms of population better than 
2 1. 

The industrial resources of the Western 
World give it definite industrial superiority 
over the Communist bloc. Western Europe 
and Japan constitute important elements 
of the western industrial strength. If, on the 
other hand, the United States were to lose 
either of these two areas, the Communists 
would be equal, if not superior to her in in- 
dustrial strength. 

The United States is dependent on sources 
outside her boundaries for 75 minerals which 
are vital to our military and industrial 
strength.“ Most of these raw materials can 
be found in the underdeveloped countries 
of Africa, South America, and Asia. The 
United States is the largest consumer of all 
industrial raw materials. For example, this 
country consumes 63 percent of the world's 
copper output, 65 percent of the tin, and 43 

t of the natural rubber. The United 
States and Western Europe are growing in- 
creasingly dependent upon the underdevel- 
oped countries for the supply of such critical 
materials as manganese, chrome, antimony, 
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cobalt, tungsten, and mercury. It would 
seem that it is in the minimum security in- 
terest of this country to keep these indus- 
trial and raw-material resources out of 
Soviet hands.* 

We have learned from history that a major 
cause for the rise of demagogs in some 
areas of the world is the inability of many 
of the underdeveloped countries to make 
any significant improvement in their stand- 
ard of living. The control of governments 
by these despots never seems to-be in the 
national interest of the United States. We 
all vividly remember what happened a few 
years ago in Iran when one such individual 
was able to cut off that nation’s oil resources 
from the rest of the world. Through the 
foreign-ald and technical-assistance pro- 


“gram, the United States has been able to 


help underdeveloped countries to create a 
more favorable socio-economic climate 
which seems to diminish significantly the 
possibility of demagogs gaining control of 
the governments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

In order to maintain the ‘high standard 
of living in the United States, it is im- 
portant that she find ever-increasing world 
markets for her finished products. By help- 
ing other countries to raise their standards 
of living, to create new sources of wealth, 
to increase productivity, and to expand their 
purchasing power, the United States seems 
to forward her own best economic interests.* 

ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA 


What have been the achievements of the 
foreign-aid and technical-assistance pro- 
gram, as far as the economic well-being of 
the United States is concerned? Let us an- 
swer this first by looking at a particular part 
of the world—Latin America. 

Today's governmental programs of tech- 
nical cooperation first took root in the 
Americas. They sprang from the fertile soil 
of inter-American agreements. A 1939 law 
authorized United States Government agen- 
cies to carry out cooperative tasks based on 
these agreements, and an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cooperation with American 
Republics was set up in May of that year.“ 

World War II speeded up the process. As 
emergency needs arose, the Office of Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs was estab- 
lished. It undertook programs largely to 
overcome the health hazards that stood in 
the way of obtaining essential materials, such 
as rubber and metals, and to meet the food 
needs of the people. After the war, the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs was rein- 
corporated to continue the cooperative pro- 
grams. In Europe the United States took 
part in the European recovery programs. 

In 1949, the United States established as a 
national policy the desirability of extending 
the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress“ to all the underdevel- 
oped areas. The next year the Congress ap- 
proved the Act for International Develop- 
ment, and a Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was set up in the Department of 
State. Technical assistance in some coun- 
tries of the Far East, however, was handled 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion—later the Mutual Security Agency— 
which was also handling technical-exchange 
programs with the industrial countries of 
Europe. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower, for greater 
efficiency and economy in foreign operations, 
telescoped ail three agencies—the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, Technical Coop- 
eration Administration, and Mutual Security 
Agency—into the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, later to become the International 
Cooperation Administration. The Interna- 
tional Cooperation Association conducts the 
cooperative programs with other nations. 

Since its establishment by President Eisen- 


hower, the International Cooperation Admin- 
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istration has placed increasing emphasis on 
expanding the work of technical cooperation. 
With increased congressional funds, more 
technicians are in the field than ever before, 
and more American universities are helping 
in the exchange of technical knowledge. 

The Latin American Republics have made 
remarkable strides in the last decade in the 
development of permanent countrywide in- 
stitutions; in agriculture, to teach the peo- 
ple how to grow more and better food; in 
health, to introduce new sanitation tech- 
niques, improve personal hygiene standards 
and conquer widespread disease; in educa- 
tion, to carry the impact of practical train- 
ing not only into the cities but also into the 
most remote provinces. 

Health, agriculture, and education are the 
three major fields in which technical-coop- 
eration activities are carried on. Other fields 
receiving increased emphasis are commu- 
nity development, transportation, electric 
power development, mineral resources, and 
public administration and industry. 

Latin America was, and basically is, an 
agricultural area, rapid industrial progress 
notwithstanding. The farm products com- 
ing out of this région represent an impor- 
tant source of foreign exchange and con- 
tribute greatly to expanding trade. United 
States agricultural specialists are helping 
Latin American technicians to establish per- 
manent extension services, improved agri- 
cultural conservation and irrigation meth- 
ods, and organized farm demonstration 
projects and vocational education, 

In the health program, more than 136 
United States doctors, nurses, engineers, 
and technicians are working in Latin Amer- 
ica, Over 1,400 Latin American technicians 
have received training in the United States 
in medicine, sanitary engineering, nursing, 
health education, laboratory research, and 
dentistry. It is estimated that more than 
23 million persons have benefited from the 
joint health programs in 18 countries in 
Latin America. 

In Brazil, for example, & group of 40 
United States technicians went into the 
Amazon Valley region in 1943 to wipe out 
malaria and dysentery. 

In the small shipping port of Cameta In 
the Amazon Valley, there was an annual 
death toll of 200 for every 1,000 persons, 
Today, Brazilian doctors, working with 
American public experts, have lowered that 
rate to 70 per thousand. More than 1,000 
Brazilian technicians are now carrying on 
this work and there is not a single United 
States technician remaining in the area. 

Neither the health nor the agriculture 
programs could be carried on effectively 
without a sound program in education. 
Fifteen Latin American countries now have 
joint education programs with the United 
States. Approximately 75 United States 
technicians are helping to organize voca- 
tional education programs and to plan cur- 
ricula for newly developed schools. 

Since the beginning of the technical co- 
operation programs, almost 4,500 Latin 
Americans have received training in the 
United States. 

In all phases of technical cooperation 
American technicians and administrative 
personnel are coordinating their activities 
with over 12,000 Latin American techni- 
cians. The host countries have steadily in- 
creased their contributions to these projects. 
Since 1943, the United States has contrib- 
uted $126,876,700 to the joint programs and 
Latin American contributions have been al- 
most twice this amount. 


Wherever possible, emphasis is placed on 
a “people to people” relationship. Even 
more significant, the work is carried on with 
substantial help from private organizations, 
as represented not only by colleges, univer- 
sities, and other service organizations, but 
also by private industrial firms who have 
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ploneered daringly in developing the vast 
resources of the region’ 


` ETHIOPIA 


As another case study, let us consider 
Ethiopia. The author recently was able to 
observe personally the American foreign aid 
and technical-assistance program in this 
country. This old empire is the gateway to 
central and southern Africa. It is of stra- 
tegic geopolitical importance to the Western 
World. The United States looks to Ethiopia 
for coffee, hides, some oil, and gold. She is 
also attempting to find increased markets 
for her own goods in this country. In 1955, 
the United States invested around $3 mil- 
lion in Ethiopia. How has this and previous 
amounts been spent? 

Ethiopia is endowed with an abundance of 
rich natural resources but it does not have 
the necessary capital and the large number 
of trained people required to develop these 
resources in its plans for the country’s social 
and economic advancement. The Imperial 
Ethiopian Government is, therefore, placing 
great emphasis on expanding educational op- 
portunities for its people. Other Important 
aspects of the Government's development 
program include continuing efforts on the 
reconstruction, repair, and development of 
highways and telecommunication facilities. 
Furthermore, in order to foster in Ethiopia 
the investment of private capital, both local 
and foreign, a Development Bank was estab- 
lished in 1951.* 

The technical-assistance program was 
launched in May 1952. Since then it has 
been helping with these plans by means of 
specific projects in those fields where the 
Ethiopian Government has determined that 
United States technical assistance would be 
helpful. These projects are in the fields of 
agriculture, water resources, education, 
public health and sanitation, commerce and 
industry, and public administration. The 
United States furnishes the specialists and 
the Ethiopian Government provides the 
counterpart mnel, land, buildings, and 
other contributions in kind for each of these 
projects. In most instances operation costs 
are shared by the two governments by means 
of special joint funds, thereby making the 
program a truly cooperative effort of Ameri- 
cans and Ethioplans.“ 

The main feature of the point 4 program 
in Ethiopia is The training as- 
pects are important because they aim at de- 
veloping an indigenous corps of trained 
technical and academic personnel capable 
of implementing the country’s development 
plans. The Ethiopian program is attempt- 
ing to achieve this long-term objective by 
helping to expand and improve the coun- 
try's existing institutions which will facili- 
tate this training, If facilities for training 
are not available locally, the program offers 
opportunities for abroad, usually 
in the United States.” 

The program in Ethiopia has assisted in 
expanding opportunities for local train- 
ing by: 

1. On-the-Job training of counterpart 
Ethiopian personnel in conducting the co- 
operative project activities. 

2. Establishing institutions under the di- 
rection of United States specialists for the 
training of: 

(a) Agriculturalists (Jimma Agricultural 
Technical School and the Imperial Ethiopian 
College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts), 

(b) Junior professionals in the field of 
public health (Gondar Public Health College 
and Training Center). 

(c) Tradesmen (Vocational Trade School 
at Asmara), 

3, Expanding and improving existing insti- 
tutions by: 
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(a) Furnishing advisory staff and funds to 
the ministry of education for the improve- 
ment and expansion of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

(b) Furnishing supplies, equipment, and 
the associate director tor the Technical 
School of Addis Ababa. 

(e) Furnishing supplies, ee and 
the associate director for Her Imperial Maj- 
esty's Handicraft School, 

(d) Furnishing supplies and equipment 
for the College of Engineering. 

The technical assistance program in Ethio- 
pia is also considering further assistance to 
the Ethiopian Government for expanding lo- 
cal training opportunities through the estab- 
lishment of a trade school and another 
teachers training institute. n 

Furthermore, the existence of the technical 
assistance program in Ethiopia has stimu- 
lated a general climate of interest on the 
part of the Ethiopians themselves in eco- 
nomic development. In 1954 the Ethiopian 
Government established a council which has 
the direct responsibility of formulating, de- 
veloping, and coordinating a comprehensive 
national economic policy and of formulating 
opinions and proposals in all matters relat- 
ing to this policy and the economic develop- 
ment of Ethiopia. 

Although it is too early to analyze the re- 
sults of the work of the council, the existence 
of the high-level planning group, may prove 
to be of great significance in the long run. 
Most observers of the Ethiopian economic sit- 
uation believe that there is an acute need for 
greater coordination of economic activities, 
especially as regards the nation’s investment 
program, both public and private. 

The creation, development, and expansion 
of this climate of interest in economic de- 
velopment can be regarded as a major accom- 
plishment of the technical assistance copie 
gram in Ethiopia,’ 

Has this been worth the investment ot the 
several million American dollars? In the 
final analysis the answer to this question 
must take into consideration the paramount 
moral and political principles. But it should 
be remembered, that the complete cost of 
the investment in the future of Ethiopia has 
been far less than the cost of a battleship. 

Once again looking at the purely economic 
aspect, what has the United States received 
for the expenditure of her funds throughout 
the free world? 

It can be claimed that this country has 
created sufficient military strength in the 
free world so that today, for the first time 
in almost 20 years, there is no major war 
going on. A few years ago, the Communists 
controlled 75 percent of Greece; now they 
have been pushed out. Turkey has been 
aided in building up its own armed forces 
and in countering Communist threats 
against its freedom. Since the fall of 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, the Communists have 
not advanced 1 inch in Europe; and they 
have withdrawn from Austria. Since Korea, 
the Communists have not started any new 
wars. 

‘Mainly as a result of the Marshall plan aid, 
the countries of Western Europe were en- 
abled to restore an economic equilibrium 
and today, through their own resources, they 
are maintaining a major source of strength 
against the Communist threat, 

THE FUTURE 


How far is the United States going into 
this foreign-aid matter, and how far should 
this country go? 

In regard to military aid, it would seem 
thet as long as the Communist military 
threat exists, it will be United States policy 
to continue the mutual defense asgistance 
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program. This country is not in the busi- 
ness of arming the whole world. She does 
supply friendly nations those weapons, 
equipment, and other items which they 
need to meet an agreed level of effective; 
defense, but one which they are unable to 
make, buy, or otherwise obtain for them 
selves. In most cases, the other countries 
do most of the work, 

On the other hand, economic aid for de- 
fense, for development, and for emergency 
situations seems to be a sensible way of pro- 
tecting United States interests. Such aid 
was used several years ago to keep Iran from 
going bankrupt and possibly falling into 
Communist hands. The cost of this emer- 
gency aid to Iran in 1953 was around 860 
million. Since it seems that this aid was 
mainly responsible for keeping Iran, with its 
strategic location and oll reserves, on our 
side of the world struggle, this investment 
of American funds could be considered a good 
bargain. Such aid has been uged for simflar 
purposes in Bolivia and Guatemala, 

SUMMARY 


The United States is now in the process of 
going through a critical evaluation of her 
foreign economic policy." In analyzing the 
economic implications of foreign aid, we 
have established as a base of reference the 
best economic interests of the United States. 
There are those, however, who feel that for- 
eign aid and technical assistance are not in 
the best interests of this country because it 
Is essentially a giveaway program. Further- 
more, those opposed to foreign ald because 
of its economic implications point out that 
foreign aid has encouraged underdeveloped 
countries not to admit foreign private capital 
on terms of sufficient freedom to make such 
an investment attractive. 

Another rather disturbing problem should 
be examined. In certain areas of the world 
where there has been considerable economic 
and military aid, the United States is rather 
unpopular. As a matter of fact, in his recent 
travels in Africa and Europe, the author has 
found a disturbingly large number of people 
distrustful of the United States because of 
foreign aid. 

In reviewing the basic concept of foreign 
aid we must also recognize that several coun- 
tries benefiting from American aid are leaders 
of the so-called neutralist group; several ort 
these same countries are even criticizing the 
American-aid programs. On the other hand, 
we should also be interested in determining 
why the Soviet Union, though giving little 
or no assistance to these same countries, has 
managed to gain so much of their good will. 

In this analysis of the economic implica- 
tions of foreign ald, the costs in dollars to 
our country has been noted. There are 
those who believe that economically speaking 
a continuation of the foreign aid program is 
not in the best interests of the United States 
because of the large sums of money being 
given away. Others hold that it is respon- 
sible for the ill feeling held against this 
country by some of the recipients of this aid, 

On the other hand, other observers feel 
that the returns from foreign aid in terms of 
increased allied and friendly strength are far 
more proportionate to the funds involved. 
They hold that economic aid “for defense, 
for development, and for emergency needs” 
seems to be a reasonable method of promot- 
ing the best interests of the United States, 

Both the President and the Congress have 
called for a basic review of foreign aid. 
While this paper has attempted a review of 
the economic aspects, a decision based on 
that consideration alone would not be fea- 
sible. All the implications must be conside 
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ered, for our goal, as President Eisenhower 
pointed out, is to come up with a compre- 
hensive plan that fulfills our responsibilities 
both as Christians and as American citizens, 
| (AvurTHOR’s note.—The author is deeply in- 
debted to Prof. Geza Grosschmid, K. M., 
department of economics, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, for his critical review of this article.) 


See annual reports of the mutual secu- 
rity program, especially The Mutual Security 
Program for the Fiscal year 1956 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Research. Statistics 
and Reports, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 1956.) 

VU. S. Department of Defense, Stockpile 
Report to Congress, July 23, 1951 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1951), pp. 33-35. 

See Thomas Patrick Melady, Taxation as 
a Factor in the Development of Underde- 
veloped Countries (Washington, D. C.: Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1954), ch. 
1, for a more thorough discussion of this 
subject, / 

Clarence B. Randall, A Foreign Economic 
Policy for the United States (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 1-24. 

Report of the Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council on 
Technical Assistance Activities in Latin 
American (Washington, D. C.: Pan American 
Union, 1954). For a significant document 
on United States Technical Assistance to 
Latin America, the report of Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower should be studied. See Milton 
Elsenhower, Report to the President: United 
States-Latin American Relations (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1954). 

*New York Times, January 21, 1949. 

Mutual Security Program for the Fiscal 
Year 1954, Mutual Security Program for the 
Fiscal Year 1955, and Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for the Fiscal Year op. cit. 

* The Imperial Ethiopian Government Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry, Quarterly 
Bulletin (Addis Ababa: Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry) Vols. 1 through 4. 

*Thomas Patrick Melady, Plans for the 
` Economic Development of Ethiopia (Addis 
Ababa: The University College of Addis 
Ababa, 1955) pp. 3-7. 

The Point Four in Ethiopia 
(Addis Ababa: United States Operations Mis- 
sion to Ethiopia, 1954) pp. 1-4. 

u The major source consulted for an eval- 
uation of the “Climate of Interest” was: Re- 
port on Economic Conditions and Market 
Trends (Addis Ababa: State Bank of Ethi- 
opia, 1955). 

"For an interesting evaluation of the 
technical assistance program in Ethiopia, see 
William H. Lewis, “The Ethiopian Empire: 
Progress and Problems,” ‘The Middle East 
Journal, vol. 10, No. 3, Summer, 1956, pp. 
257-268. 

*The beginning of this critical evaluation 
can be found in Staff Papers Presented to 
the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Press, 1954). See also New York Times, 
March 31, 1954, p. 1. 

„Study of Factors Limiting American Pri- 
vate Foreign Investment (Washington, D, C.: 
Government Printing Press, 1953), p. 23. 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CononrssionaL Rxconn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(V. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942); 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRAN „ STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and. in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
pr of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Retorn with the House 

ings. -The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 3 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted, These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 


- sued on the following morning; and if all of 


said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
‘withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public. Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech, or extension of remarks 
which Has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Record is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print. of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall he considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule. 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Laying of Cornerstone of the Quaker 
Baptist Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OP . VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last Sunday, June 30, ceremonies were 
held in Bedford County, Va., at one of 
the oldest sites of worship in Piedmont 
Virginia, in connection with the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Quaker Bap- 
tist Church. 

The program included reading of mes- 
_ Sages from Representative Brooxs Hays, 
of Arkansas, president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and from Gov. 
Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, and the 
Placing of a cornerstone box containing 
an interesting collection of mementoes 
fathered by Kenneth E. Crouch, of the 
staff of the Bedford Democrat. Par- 
ticipants in the ceremony included the 
Reverend L. C. Coffman, Raymond J. 
Dowdy, and Roy Burnette, who placed 
the cornerstone; Dr. Wesley N. Laing, 
who gave the invocation; the Reverend 
A. W. Connelly, who read the scripture 

; the Reverend Tearle P. Brown, 
who gave the dedicatory message; and 
the Reverend L. Preston Brown, who 
gave the benediction at the morning 
Service; the pastor of the church, John 
Layton, who gave the invocation at the 
afternoon service; the Reverend Fred 
Hareum, who read the Scripture lesson; 
W. Curtis English, moderator of the Bap- 
tist General Association of Virginia; and 
the Reverend Floy W. Cox, Jr., mod- 
erator of the Strawberry Baptist Asso- 
Ciation, who brought greetings from 
those organizations; and the Reverend 
Charlie M. Shelton, who gave the mes- 
sage. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the texts of the messages 
of Representative Hays and Governor 
Stanley, a list of contents of the corner- 
stone box, and a brief chronology of the 
Quaker Baptist Church. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
Sages, list of contents, and chronology 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MessaGe FROM REPRESENTATIVE BROOKS HAYS, 

Oy ARKANSAS, PRESIDENT OF THE 

Baptist CONVENTION 

Iam very pleased to extend my best wishes 
to you on the dedication of your new Quaker 
Baptist Church building. I think it is won- 
erful to have continued worship on this 
same site since 1757, when the Society of 
Friends held their first service there. The 
Telationship with the Quaker heritage re- 
fiects a great sense of brotherhood and a 
Teal contribution to the spirit of religious 
tolerance in America and in Virginia. As 
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president of the Southern Baptist Conven- 

tion, I wish you and your congregation many 

years of continued success in preserving this 

historic landmark and furthering the cause 

of our great Baptist faith. 

MeEssaGE From Gov. THOMAS B. STANLEY, OF 
VIRGINIA 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
extend my congratulations to the congrega- 
tion of the Quaker Baptist Church in Bed- 
ford County on its 200th anniversary. 

The foundation of this Nation was laid by 
man and women who believed in God and 
His influence in human affairs, and from the 
earliest years these spiritual aspirations 
have been a vital force in American life, 

We give thanks for the religious beliefs 
of our Founding Fathers for their contribu- 
tion to the creation of this land of freedom. 

The heart of America's greatness still 
springs from its belief that only through 
religious faith can men hold firm and un- 
compromised their spiritual heritages of 
freedom and the right to live with hope. 

CONTENTS OF CORNERSTONE Box 
(Collected by Kenneth E. Crouch) 

History of Lower Goose Creek Meeting and 
Quaker Baptist Church, 1754-1957 with 1880 
(earliest on record) and 1957 church mem- 
bership and all officers since 1757. 

Parts of cornerstones from churches built 
in 1789 and 1957. 

Blueprint of church built in 1957. 

Church constitution adopted in 1957. 

First budget adopted by church in 1955. 

Nineteen hundred fifty-seven Strawberry 
Baptist Association minutes. 

“Peeping and spying” law passed by 1956 
session of General Assembly of Virginia. 

Messages from Gov. Thomas B. Stanley, of 
Virginia, and Representative Brooxs Hays, 
of Arkansas, president of Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Song, The Old Rugged Cross, autographed 
by the Reverend George Bennard, author- 
composer. 

Song, Beautiful Bedford. 

Folder, What You Should Know About 
Your Church. 

Book, The History of Bedford County, Va. 

Bedford County 1954 Bicentennial Pro- 


gram. 

Folder of Bedford Chamber of Commerce 
on Bedford and Bedford County. 

Nineteen hundred fifty-four Bedford 
County bicentennial wooden nickel and 1862 
Bedford County paper currency. 

Rock and soil from First Baptist Church 
in Providence, R. I., built in 1638 and oldest 
Baptist church in America. 

Rock and soil from Mill Swamp Baptist 
Church in Isle of Wight County, in 1714 and 
oldest Baptist church in ia. 

Fragments of stones from the birthplace 
of Christ in Bethlehem, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, the Cenacle (the upper room in 
which the Last Supper was eaten), Mount 
Calvary, and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at the site of the crucifixion. 

Programs of 1953 pastorium dedication, 
1955 Easter sunrise service, 1956 ground- 
breaking service, 1957 first worship service in 
new church, and 1957 dedication service. 

Pictures of 1789 deed, cornerstone of 
church built in 1789, Dr. J. T. Kincannon, 
church built in 1899, interior of church bullt 
in 1899, pastorium, route 24 marker, artists 
drawing of church built in 1957, 1956 ground- 
breaking service, 1899 baptising in Body 
Camp Creek west of church, 1957 auction sale 


of church built in 1899, and churches built 
in 1899 and 1957. 

Copies of the Fincastle (Va.) Herald, 
the Religious Herald (Richmond, Va.), the 
Bedford (Va.) Democrat, and Ambassador 
Life (Birmingham, Ala.). 

Editorial page of the Roanoke (Va.) Times 
of March 31, 1957, with column by Dr, Good- 
ridge A. Wilson on oldest churches in south- 
west Virginia. 

CHRONOLOGY oF QUAKER BAPTIST CHURCH 

October 9, 1756: Petition presented to have 
Lower Goose Creek meeting organized by 
Society of Friends (Quakers). 

September 15, 1757: First session of Lower 
Goose Creek meeting in new house. 

1775: Difficult Creek Baptist Church or- 
ganized. 

November 11, 1788: Meeting officially es- 
tablished and named Bedford meeting. 

July 27, 1789: Deed recorded for Lower 
Goose Creek meeting; meetinghouse built 
same year. 

1805: Difficult Creek Baptist Church ad- 
mitted to Strawberry Baptist Association. 

1810: Difficult Creek Baptist Church offi- 
cially planted by the Reverend Alderson 
Weeks, 

July 1824: Society of Friends release 
Lower Goose Creek meeting property to 
Baptists. 

1899: New church built. 

August 13, 1899: First sermon preached in 
new church by Dr. J. T. Kincannon. 

August 26-27, 1899: Dedication service for 
new church; Rev. W. S. Royall, speaker. 

August 46, 1903: RANDIN: Baptist As- 
sociation met at church. 

January 7, 1939: Name changed from Difi- 
cult Creek Baptist Church to Quaker Baptist 
Church. 

August 1-6, 1949: Historic marker erected 
by Virginia State Conservation and Develop- 
ment Commission on Route 24. 

November 28, 1951: Deed recorded for pas- 
torium at intersection of Routes 24 and 43. 

October 25, 1953: Pastorium dedicated; 
Rev. Wesley N. Laing, speaker. 

March 2, 1956: General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia passed peeping and spying law as a 
result of case originating at pastorium and 
in Bedford County courts. 

May 27, 1956: Groundbreaking for new 
church. 

October 31, 1956: Actual construction be- 
gun on new church. 

May 19, 1957: Sunday school and evening 
worship service held in new church. 

May 20, 1957: First sermon preached in 
new church by the Reverend Floy W. Cox. 

June 1, 1957; Old church sold at public 
auction, purchased by Woodson Tuck for 
$150. , 


Labor’s New Broom, No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the second 
part of the radio panel discussion on the 
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program Labor Answers Your Questions 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
LABOR ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 


(An AFL-CIO public service radio series, 
program No. 10, Labor’s New Broom, No. 2. 
Guest, Al J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
ethical practices committee, AFL-CIO, vice 
president, and president of the International 
Association of Machinists. Panel, Senator 
PauL H. Dovatas, of Illinois; Senator WAYNE 
Monsz, of Oregon. Moderator, Harry W, 
Flannery.) 

Mr, FLANNERY. Labor answers your ques- 
tion. 7 

You have been reading stories about the 
Investigation of improper activities in labor 
by the select Senate committee whose chair- 
man is Arkansas Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
You probably have questions in mind. Per- 
haps you want to know what labor itself is 
doing to help clean racketeers and other 
corrupt persons from its ranks. 

Last week, we began to take up this sub- 
ject in a discussion with the chairman of 
the AFL-CIO ethical practices committee, Al 
J. Hayes, who is also an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, and president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. Mr. Hayes was heard 
as he talked with two United States Senators 
who have been active in congressional in- 
vestigations and procedures: PAUL DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois, and Wayne Morse, of Oregon. 

In this program, Labor's New Broom, we 
continue the discussion as broadcast from 
the office of Senator Douctas in the Senate 
Office Building here in Washington. 

Senator Dovuctas. Now, Mr. Hayes, since I 
was chairman of the committee which con- 
ducted the investigations into health and 
welfare funds, I wondered if you would say 
a few words about the standards which you 
believe to be proper, in connection with these 
funds? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, of course, I think that 
our code on health and welfare funds ac- 
tually answer that question. We are in fa- 
vor of the strictest type of regulation of 
health and welfare funds. 

Senator Dovatas. I have your code before 
me, and that very clearly states as a matter 
of self-discipline, that no union official is to 
profit, either directly or indirectly, from the 
funds; and that, also, he is not to have his 
relatives profit as insurance agents and so 
on, 

Mr. Hares. Actually, the code prohibits 
anyone connected with the union, receiving a 
salary from the union, from collecting any 
supplemental salary from a health and wel- 
fare fund—even if he performs a service for 
the fund—as a trustee or an administrator or 
health and welfare representative. 

Senator Dovsias. Now, after studying this 
matter for some time, I came to the con- 
clusion that what the Government should do 
would be to require full reporting of all the 
details of these funds to a public agency, 
and then, disclosure to the beneficiaries and 
to the public of these facts, so that the white 
light of publicity would always beat in upon 
them. And we believe that this would be a 
great deterrent. 

Now, we have found great reinforcement 
from your movement, in advecating full dis- 
closure. And I want to pay tribute to you 
for doing this. I wonder if you have any 
comments that you would like to make on 


this principle of full reporting and full dis- - 


closure? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, the only comment I have, 
Senator Douglas, is that we are in favor of it. 
We're in full accord with your bill in that 
regard. However, we feel that this should 
apply to any type of health and welfare funds. 

Senator DoucLas. Oh, that is in my bill, not 
merely to union-managed funds or jointly 
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administered funds, but to employer funds. 
And I personally have been pained to find 
that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, which is urging strict regulations 
of union and jointly administered funds, are, 
nevertheless, claiming exemption for em- 
ployer funds. 

Mr. FLANNERS, Senator, I want to ask you 
in connection with these health and wel- 
fare funds, how many of them are union ad- 
ministered? 

Senator DoudtAs. Well, only about 2 per- 
cent, Mr. Flannery, 8 percent are jointly ad- 
ministered by the unions and the employers, 
but 90 percent are employer administered; 
so that if you merely regulate union or union 
and jointly administered plans, you are only 
regulating the tail of the dog. The real dog 
consists of the employer-administered plans, 
and these are the plans which have the major 
resources, amounting now to almost. 840 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. FLANNERY. The bill which has been 
sponsored by yourself, by Senator Morse and 
others, would provide for the covering of all 
of these funds as far as the law is concerned? 

Senator Dovucias. That is correct. And 
the NAM would confine the plan to the 8 or 
10 percent only, 

Senator Morse. Well, Pavt Douatas, I want 
to say that I'm proud to be a cosponsor of 
your bill, because I think you're completely 
on the right track; you're doing a great serv- 
ice to the American people as well as labor 
and employers. I, too, regret that we have 
the opposition of great employer groups to a 
thorough-going analysis and disclosure of 
welfare funds, It's interesting also that 
some of the great insurance companies seem 
to want to take a hands-off policy when it 
comes to welfare funds. 

Senator Dovcias. Mr. Hayes, I wonder if 
you'd say a word or two about the codes 
that you've adopted, notably the one on 
union financial practices and then on union 
democracy. 

Mr. Hares. It might be well to mention all 
of the codes, at least identify them, and also 
other policy statements that are related to 
the codes. First of all, the federation has 
adopted a code with regard to local union 
charters. This code prohibits the granting 
of local union charters to any individuals 
that are not qualified to become members 
of the unions, and are not qualified to be 
union officials. 

The second code is with regard to admin- 
istration of health and welfare funds, which 
we've already discussed. 

The third code deals generally with rack- 
eteers, crooks, Communists, and Fascists in 
the labor movement, and prohibits any union 
from aiding and abetting such elements. 

The fourth code deals with conflicts of 
interest, and in substance or in a general 
way, prohibits a trade union official to have 
any interest that conflicts with his primary 
responsibility to the membership of his 
‘union, 

Then the fifth code, recently adopted, has 
to do with all of the phases of financial 
practices in a labor union. 

Senator Dover as. I notice that there you 
Tequire an audited statement which will 
be made available to the membership. 

Mr, Hayes. Yes. Made available ito all 
local unions and to every individual mem- 
ber of the union, periodically. 

Senator Dovcias, And you believe, and I 
think this is correct, that if the audit has 
to be made by an outside agency, that this 
will lead not only to greater efficiency and 
economy, but it will also be a deterrent and 
protection against possible temptation. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, and it might be well to 
mention that this financial code applies to 
the local unions as well as to the national 
and international unions, t 

Senator Dovctas, And I wonder if you'd 
say a word about this last code that you've 
adopted, namely, about union democracy, 
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Mr. Hares. The last code deals with union 
democratic procedures, and assures to the 
membership—to the rank and file member- 
ship of the union—the opportunity to decide 
how its union is going to be operated. 

Senator Morse. I want to stress that be- 
cause I think it's one of the great public 
demands, The public is so misinformed 
about it; the public seems to think that 
labor runs an oligarchy or a dictatorship in 
the handling of union affairs. The public 
doesn't realize that almost all unions—some 
exceptions—but almost all unions are just 
little democratic states, really, as far as their 
Own procedures are concerned. 

Senator Douc.as. This isn't true of all 
unions, f 

Senator Morse. No—I say most of them; 
some of them are not, But a great majority 
of them are certainly democratic states where 
the delegates from the local union level on 
up, really under democratic processes con- 
trol and determine union policy. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, Senator Morse, I said in 
some recent speeches that I've been making 
at colleges that the machinists union which 
is typical of approximately 90 percent of 
unions, insofar as our procedures were con- 
cerned. And in our organization, all of the 
laws that govern the organization were 
adopted by the membership in a referendum 
vote; these laws can be changed only in a 
referendum vote, Even the delegates at con- 
vention are not empowered to change the 
laws. The officers of the organization are 
nominated and elected by the membership, 
and not by convention delegates. I say that 
more than 90 percent of the unions in the 
federation are as democratic in their pro- 
cedures as are the machinists union. And 
this is not commonly known to the American 


public. 


Senator Dover as. I notice that you pro- 
vide that union officials should hold office 
not to exceed 4 years, and should be elected 
by democratic methods either by referendum 
or by the vote of a delegate body which is 
itself elected by a referendum or at union 
meetings. 

Mr, Hayes. That's correct. 

Senator Doveias. And also that all con- 
ventions should be open to the public. 

Mr. FLANNERY. What is the procedure, Mr. 
Hayes, in case of violation of these codes? 
What happens? 

Mr. Hayes. In case of violation of the code, 
of course, the ethical practices committee 
is duty bound to investigate all of the rea- 
sons for the violations and the extent of the 
violations, and submit—— 

Mr. FLANNERY. Haw does the violation 
come to the attention of the ethical prac- 
tices committee? 

Mr. Hares. In many ways—either it-can 
be reported to the executive officers of the 
federation who then refer the matter to the 
ethical practices committee, or it is reported 
directly to the ethical practices committee. 
And the ethical practices committee then, 
on its own motion or by direction of the 
counsel of the federation or the executive of- 
ficers, can conduct a formal investigation to 
determine whether or not there has been 
& violation of any of the codes of policies 
or laws of the federation, and the extent of 
the violations. Then after the investiga- 
tion has been conducted, the ethical prac- 
tices committee submits it reports, its find- 
ings and recommendations to the executive 
council. And then the executive council 
takes action on the report of the ethical prac- 
tices committee. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Senator Dovoras, would 
you believe from your experience, your 
knowledge of unions, and so forth, your 
study of these particular codes, that there 
is hope of labor being able, along with con- 
gressional committees cooperating, to be able 
to do its job in cleaning house definitely? 

Senator Dovor as. Oh, yes. I think the for- 
mulation of these very carefully worked out 
codes will be of great help, and then the fact 
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that a committee has been set up to carry 
them into effect will be a real advantage. 
Now, in all these matters eternal ance 
is the price of liberty, and we need to work 
at this. But I do want to say that I think 
the labor movement has stepped out ahead 
of industry and business in these matters, 
and I would like to see industry and busi- 
ness adopt similar codes. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Is there a final word you'd 
like to say, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hares. Yes, Mr. Flannery, I think that 
organized labor needs the help of Govern- 
ment, needs the help af industry, needs the 
help of business, and others—in first of all 

whatever may be wrong within 
the trade union movement and ultimately 
eliminating this wrong. 

I think, however, that help must come 
from people who are sincerely dedicated to 
helping the trade union movement, and not 
hurting the trade union movement. And we 
certainly solicit that help—from congres- 
sional committees, from State legislature 
committees, from industry, and from 
business. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Thank you very much. 
Very good indeed. 

Thank you, gentlemen. You have just 
heard a discussion on labor's new broom, 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code, with Al 
J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices committee, and two United ‘States 
Senators, PauL Dove.as, of Illinois, and 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon. Mr. Hayes is also 
an AFL-CIO vice president and president of 
the International Association of Machinists. 

For copies of the codes, address AFL-CIO 
Radio, Washington, D. C. 

For further answers to your questions on 
labor today, you are invited to be with us 
next week at this same time. This is Harry 
W. Flannery speaking for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which has presented this 
program as & public service in cooperation 
with this station. Next week, same time, 
same station, labor answers your questions. 


Oklahoma Today—Statement by Hon. 
A. S. Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY] has prepared concerning the 
Oklahoma State magazine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OKLAHOMA TODAY 

The semicentennial souvenir edition of 
Oklahoma Today has just come to my atten- 
tion. I am proud to report that, with this 
edition, our State magazine has come of age. 
I believe we are catching up with Arizona 
Highways and the New Mexico magazine, 


which for many years have had a well- s 


deserved popularity inside and outside those 
States. 

Two outstanding examples of contempo- 
rary Indian painting from originals in Tulsa's 
famous Gilcrease Museum are used for the 
front and back covers of this issue of the 
Oklahoma State magazine. The front cover 
is Blackbear Bosin’s very spirited painting, 
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“Eagle Dancer,” while the back cover picture, 
“Bending Willows Setting About the Care of 
Motherhood,” by Woody Crumbo, portrays 
a peaceful scene. 

The land, the people, and the spirit of 
Oklahoma—all these compel the readers’ at- 
tention in story and picture, “Oklahoma 
Family of Man“ is particularly interesting. 
Between the covers, in one way or another, 
the saga of our State is told from before it 
was born to the present, with significant 
looks into the future, 

Perhaps one reason I like this issue of 
Oklahoma Today so much is that the 8 color 
photographs printed for framing are drama- 
tic proof of some of my contentions through 
the years—such as my claim that there is 
nothing in the world quite like an Okla- 
homa sunset, whether it silhouettes an oil 
derrick or a barbed wire fence. The photog- 
raphers, whose work is shown, are Cliff King, 
Ross Cummings, Jesse A. Brewer, Kazimir 
Petrauskas, Edith Hogan, Mel Woodbury, and 
Paul E. LeFebvre, who is the art director. All 
of the photos are superb. 

Congratulations also are in order for the 
magazine's editor, Dave Loye; the editorial 
board, composed of Gov. Raymond Gary, Dr. 
Randall T. Klemme, C. A. Stoldt, Kelly De- 
busk, and Daye Ware; contributing editors 
Jeff Griffin, Carl Held, and Miss Juanita 
Mahaffey; and writers Bill Thomas, Bill Bur- 
chardt, and Gladys Jeffords. 

The schedule of activities listed by Okla- 
homa Today as a handbook for visitors to 
Oklahoma this year gives a comprehensive 
picture of the State, past and present. The 
following calendar for July and August re- 
cords the enthusiasm and variety with which 
many communities in the State are celebrat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of Oklahoma's first 
half century as a State: 


JULY EVENTS 


1-8. Homecoming, rodeo, beauty pageant, 
oldtimers picnic, band concerts, flreworks 
display, Sapulpa. 

1-4. First annual Kiowa Indian powwow, 
Carnegie. 

2-4. Rodeo, Wright City. 

2-6. Annual Will Rogers Roundup Club 
Rodeo, R. C. A., Claremore. 

3-4. Annual reunion and free hometown 
carnival in beautiful Redbud Park, Marlow. 

3-5. Perkins semicentennial Fourth of 
July celebration. 

3-5. Rodeo, Purcell. 

3-5, Indian stomp dance, Miami. 

3-6. Picken’s intertribal powwow, seventh 
day for Indians only, Madill. 

4. Annual fireworks display, Pryor. 

4. Annual carnival, Frederick. 

4. Fourth of July celebration, Pawnee. 

4. American Legion fireworks display, Boise 
City. 

4. Woods County Day, Freedom. 

4. Play Day, Woodward. 

4. Fourth of July celebration, Prague. 

4-6. Roundup Club Rodeo, Tahlequah. 

6, Dramatization of David and Saul at Holy 
City, Lawton. 

8-10. Twenty-seventh 
Rodeo, Hinton. 

46, Roundup Club Rodeo, Drumright. 

11-14, Junior chamber of commerce rodeo, 
Miami, z 

11-14. Twelfth annual Pawnee Indian 
homecoming powwow—no admission, Paw- 


annual Kiwanis 


ee. 

12. Old Greer County pioneers reunion, 
pageant, and parade, Mangum. 

16-19. Semicentennial rodeo, 
Chickasha. 

17-20. Rodeo, Pryor. 

20. Tulsa Indian powwow dancas, Reserve 
Armory, Tulsa. 

21. Fishing boat relay race open to all boats 
16 feet and under with outboard motors, 
Fort Gibson Lake, Wagoner. 

24. Tulsa League all-star baseball game, 
Tulsa. = 


R. C. A. 
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24-27. Oklahoma quarter horse show and 
Tace meet, Enid. 

25. Seventh annual street square dance 
festival, Pawhuska, 

26-28. Eleventh annual international 
Roundup Club’s Cavalcade—world's largest 
amateur rodeo, Pawhuska, 

28. Ardmore's birthday celebration, Ard- 
more. 

31-Aug. 1-2. Golden Jubilee Championship - 
Rodeo, R. C. A., Duncan. 

AUGUST EVENTS 


1-3. Jaycee Rodeo, Broken Bow. 

2-3. Junior Rodeo (Quarterback Club), 
Talihina. 

2-6, Rodeo, R. C. A., Lawton. 

2-4. All-Colored Rodeo, Drumright. 

4-6. Reenactment of Kiowa-Comanche In- 
dian land drawing (actual drawing for a 
small tract of land), El Reno. 

6. Lawton's birthday celebration, Lawton, 

8. Watermelon festival, Rush Springs. 

13-17. Twenty-second annual rodeo, 
R. C. A. Stock to be furnished by Gene 
Autry & Associates, Ada. 

13. All-State high-school baseball game, 


Tulsa. 

13. All-State high-school basketball game, 
Tulsa. 

15. All-State high-school football game, 


17. Tulsa Indian powwow dances, Tulsa. 

18, Runabout cruiser race (for cruisers 21 
feet and under), Fort Gibson Lake, Wagoner. 

18-24. The Will Rogers country pageant, 
Claremore. 

19-24. American Indian Exposition, Ana- 
darko, 

22-23. Annual rodeo, Madill. 

22-24. Cimarron Cowhand Reunion and 
Rodeo, Freedom. 

24-25. Ozark Singers Association conven- 
tion, Miami. 

26-30. Sooner State dairy show, Enid. 

28-Sept. 1. Will Memorial Rodeo, 
R. C. A. (4 nights and Sunday afternoon), 
Vinita. 

29-Sept. 1. National hot-rod races, fair- 
grounds, Oklahoma City. 

29-Sept. 1. Elk’s Rodeo, toughest of ‘em 
all, Woodward. 

29-Sept. 2. Ponca Indian powwow, Ponca 


ity. 


30-31. Roundup Club rodeo, Tahlequah, 
31. Sucker Day, Wetumka. 


Address by Lewis L. Strauss at Dedication 
Ceremony of Blacksmith Shop of Jesse 


Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Thursday, June 20, at the birth- 
place of former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver, in West Branch, Iowa, there was a 
dedication ceremony of the blacksmith 
shop of Jesse Hoover, the father of our 
former President. On that occasion the 
address of dedication. was made by the 
Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and a 
lifelong personal friend of former Presi- 
dent Hoover. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp this address by Mr. 
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Strauss. It is an outstanding commen- 
tary on some of the vital issues before 
the world today, and it includes a mag- 
nificent tribute to our former President. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


THE DEDICATION OF BLACKSMITH SHOP AT 
BIRTHPLACE OF HERBERT Hoover, WEST 
BrancH, Iowa, JUNE 20, 1957 

Far away in the Holy Land, in a cave near 
the shores of the Dead Sea, as I am sure 
all of you know, there were found not long 
ago a number of very ancient scrolls con- 
taining parts of the Scriptures and the com- 
plete text of the Book of Isaiah. It enabled 
us to discover that His words have come 
down to us through the ages substantially 
unchanged. In the 5lst chapter, Ist verse, 
we can read: “Ye that follow after righteous- 
ness, ye that seek the Lord; look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn.” 

It is this injunction we observe when we 
recall our own fathers and mothers or when, 
as citizens of a great Republic, we look back 
to the parentage and the heritage of men 
who have made our Nation materially strong 
and morally respected among the peoples of 
the earth. 

Here, in this pleasant town, which had 
been a frontier settlement not long before, 
and on this very ground where we stand to- 
day, in a structure like this one whose 
counterpart could be found in every Ameri- 
can community, there labored a pioneer 
father, Jesse Hoover—whose son was to grow 
up and dramatically fulfill in a manner never 
before equaled the Biblical injunction to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, and give shel- 
ter to the homeless. Incidentally, he was 
also to become the President of the United 
States. 

On an anvil such as this—perhaps the only 
tool except the sword which has preserved its 
essential appearance since man first worked 
with iron—Jesse Hoover worked at the hon- 
orable calling of blacksmith, From earliest 
days the blacksmith has personified the tech- 
nological progress of mankind. In ancient 
wars he forged the weapons and the armor 
of fighting men, and in time of peace he 
mades the axes, which cleared the wilder- 
ness, and the plowshares and the pruning 
hooks which raised agriculture from the sub- 
sistence level of the sharpened stick to the 
capacity to feed great urban multitudes. 

Science and technology are exemplified in 
the smithy. The mineral riches of the earth, 
rendered malleable in the white heat of the 
blacksmith's forge and shaped by his brawn 
and his brain, were at the very beginning of 
science. 

Across the lane in the neat cottage still 
standing, which serwd as adequately as 

castle or palace for the home of this black- 
smith, was Huldah, his wife and mother of 
his children. She was equal partner and 
contributor to the inheritance they left here. 
Devout housewife and mother to her own 
flock, she also preached the word of God to 
others. Thus, in this family, there was a 
complete microcosm of the good life. 

Besides his blacksmithing, Jesse Hoover 
dealt in and repaired agricultural machinery 
which represented the advanced technology 
of his day. And so, in one establishment, 
one might say, science was joined with moral 
precept, with respect for human dignity and 
awe of the Almighty. It was the wholesome 
pattern of those vanished days. 

And now, although only a long generation 
separates us from them, we are witnesses to 
a profound and troublous change. Man's 
skill, his science, and his ingenuity are no 
longer balanced by the ethical influences in 
his life. His inventiveness has run far ahead 
of his ability to control its product. His 
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discoveries, many of them made for the sheer 
joy of gradually lifting the curtain that 
since the beginning of time has hidden from 
his gaze the laws of nature, have also pro- 
vided man with cpaabilities for self injury 
a propensity to which his retarded develop- 
ment in the disciplining of his national am- 
bitions, prejudices and greeds have made 
him fatally vulnerable. 

Today we are like children who have found 
our way into a cave filled with glittering 
treasures, but children who may become lost 
in darkness forever if we venture farther 
without a lamp to guide us or a strong cord 
by which we may find our way back to the 
sunlight, 

We have honored science, and properly so, 
for the enormous accomplishments which it 
has recently made, and we should be gravely 
misled were we to join in the unreason of 
blaming upon science the predicament in 
which we find ourselves. For, as a general 
rule, it is not scientists who apply their dis- 
coverles, either for good or evil. When sci- 
ence gives us fire it is we ourselves who allow 
it to burn down our houses. When science 
gives us engines for rapid locomotion, it is 
we—in our recklessness—who use these ma- 
chines to slay 40,000 of our fellow citizens 
every year. 

We discover better crop strains and better 
insecticides, wherewith to increase our har- 
vests. At the same time we learn to control 
various plagues and epidemics, with the re- 
sult that the teeming populations of chroni- 
cally famine-stricken parts of the world mul- 
tiply beyond their meager food supplies, and 
we know not how to prepare our own bounte- 
ous table before them. 

And that is only part of the story, for men 
have discovered bacterial and chemical war- 
fare agents, and nuclear weapons, so that if 
war ever comes again we may be sure that its 
quick and deadly toll will far surpass the 
aggregate casualties of all the wars which 
men have fought since the beginning of re- 
corded time. In the face of all this, nations 
have been able to agree on no sure means of 
preventing such a cataclysm, but, instead, 
live today in constant fear of unprovoked 
attack, 

Great inventions and discoveries which 
once appeared to be entirely unrelated to 
warmaking, or actually to enhance our 
chances for peace, have repeatedly been per- 
verted for war. 

It is of record that Benjamin Franklin, 
after witnessing the first ascension of a 
hydrogen-filled balloon from the palace 
courtyard at Versailles, wrote that he had 
seen “a discovery of great importance and 
what may possibly give a new turn to human 
affairs." One effect of this discovery, he be- 
lieved, might be that it would “convince 
sovereigns of the folly of wars, since it will 
be impracticable for the most potent of them 
to any longer guard his dominions.” 

When airplanes were invented, and after 
Bleriot flew across the English Channel, a 
popular writer of the day speculated that, 
while planes might be used in the event of 
war for purposes of recconnaissance, the no- 
tion that explosives might be dropped from 
such airplanes on great cities was sheer non- 
sense. “That simply would not be allowed,” 
the writer concluded. The rubble of thou- 
sands of gutted homes and schools in World 
War II is the silent commentary 30 years 
later. t 

While as for the more recondite discoveries, 
one might have said that clearly there was 
nothing of military significance in an ab- 
struse formula with which, in 1905, a young 
clerk in the Swiss patent office equated energy 
and mass. But that clerk was Albert Ein- 
stein and today we know all too well that 
matter can be transformed into energy. 

The most innocent discoveries—improved 
methods of preserving food, advances in 
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medicine and surgery are, all of them, con- 
tributions to the more efficient management 
of armies and therefore to the conduct of 
bigger and more devastating wars. 

Considered as the race of man, we must 
sadly admit that our curiosity and our in- 
stinct for refinement of knowledge continues 
to be successful, while our capacity for keep- 
ing out of trouble has become increasingly 
undependable. 

Perhaps we have put insufficient emphasis 
on inquiry as to why we act as we do, as 
individuals, as tribes and as nations. 

This is the great challenge of our times, 
It is the multibillion dollar question, the 
2,700,000,000 person question. Can man 
learn to live with his inventions, or must he 
perish because of them? Can his sense of 
moral responsibility, which we have to be- 
lieve is common to all human beings—can 
this sense of moral responsibility find a com- 
mon denominator in spite of the difficulties 
of language, and the soundproof barriers 
erected by dictatorships to insulate the op- 
pressed multitudes they rule from the voice 
of truth? Iam convinced that it is possible. 

In the summer of 1955 we initiated a great 
international conference on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. It was a conference at- 
tended by scientists from 73 countries. It 
was the first time in a great many years that 
they had been able to come together, for the 
threat of war, then war itself, and the after- 
math of war, had long separated and isolated 
them. It resulted in a great exchange of 
knowledge. on the benign uses of atomic 
energy in an atmosphere of friendly reunion. 
The conference was attended by over 1,400 
scientists and engineers. The learned papers 
on the peaceful atom which were presented 
there fill 16 thick volumes. The conference 
was acclaimed as a monumental success. 

But the fate of man’s civilization .was not 
solved in that conference, nor was it even 
upon the agenda for discussion. The over- 
shadowing dilemma of our time remained un- 
solved. That scientific conference did serve, 
however, to underline the sober fact that 
man's materml improvement, and the en- 
richment of his knowledge of the physical 
universe, only means that he has much more 
to lose than ever before. 

Have we exhausted every means to solve 
the problem of survival? Have we left any 
stone unturned? Is there something that 
might be done which has not yet been at- 
tempted? Have we tried everything to dis- 
cover whether there is some course of action, 
somewhere in reach of human ingenuity, to 
bring to pass what surely all, men in every 
land must passionately desire—to achieve a 
durable peace—to balance man’s advance- 
ment in science with a growth in human 
understanding and moral force? 

Short of a simultaneous religious experi- 
ence illuminating the whole world, which it 
is beyond our human power to promote, is 
there something we can do? 

I think that there is. 

I believe that ttte-time has come to call 
a new kind of conference among the na- 
tions, but not for the reasons that en- 
gendered the scientific conference of 1955. 
That was a great convocation at which men 
learned what they might gain in a material 
sense from the applications of scientific dis- 
covery—how life could be enriched in the 
future if atomic energy could be developed 
for peace. What I am proposing is a confer- 
ence which starts from the knowledge of 
what men will lose—the accumulated treas- 
ure of culture and civilization—if the fruits 
of science are used for destruction. 

To this conference we should invite those 
far less concerned with man's insatiable 
curiosity than with his civilized survival, 
with the cultivation of his art, literature, 
philosophy, and history. I see this as a 
great gathering to which we will ask the 
chief humanists of our day from all coun- 
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tries—the \philosophers, historians, sociolo- 
theologians, and all the leaders of 

thought whose concern is with man rather 
than the physical universe which man in- 
habits. It neéd not be a conference great in 
numbers, indeed it should not be, but it 
must be composed of scholars great in repute 
and great in honor among their fellows. 

Before these men, a harried world would 
lay its problem. Is there a way to peace? 
Can you propose a plan whereby this shadow 
may be lifted from us? Can you tell us 
how we may prevent the knowledge which 
we have, and which irresistably we must 
continue to acquire, from overwhelming us? 
How, and upon what, can we from so many 
diverse backgrounds agree? In our world 
where so much distrust has been sown by 
Violent and brutal regimes is there a formula 
which will be a safe and prudent one and 
not a trap to ensnare us? Give us an answer 
and a hope. 2 

Now I realize that there are some, of course, 
Who will ridicule this idea as utterly vision- 
ary. Pragmatists will be sure that a con- 
ference faced with such questions is bound to 
fail. The practical will point out that such a 
gathering of men who are impractical by 
virtue of their very callings can contribute 
no more as a body than the ideas of its 
separate individuals. 


To those objections, there is at least a 
response. It is an analogy from physical 
science. One atom of fissionable uranium by 
itself is of little moment. It may be inert 
for ages. This will also be true of two or of 
& considerable number of such atoms. But 
let enough of them be brought together in 
One place and time and something new and 
dynamic occurs to the mass. The physicists 
call such a quantity of these atoms a critical 
Mass, and when one atom in such a group 
fissions a chain reaction is the result which 
transforms some portion of all of the atoms 
Present into enormously powerful energy. 

So it may be in a gathering of many noble 
Minds, from many parts of the world, all 
focused upon a problem of critical—of trans- 
cendant—importance, that an idea may be 
generated which by a chain reaction will 
transform the thinking of us all. It is for 
this purpose that such a conference would 
be convened. It is for this result that we 
Would unite in our prayers. And even if it 
should fail of its purpose—then, at the very 
least, such a conference would represent 
an attempt by rational men to leave no re- 
source untried. 


And that concluding thought brings me 
back to this forge and anvil dnd to this 
Pioneer memorial to Jesse Hoover which we 
dedicate here today. The men and women 
who first came here in covered wagons were 
not discouraged by the thought of failure or 
even by the temporary experience of failure. 
This was because they carried with them into 
the Western World an unshakable faith, a 
discriminating moral standard, and a respect 
for a higher authority than their own sanc- 
tions. In their quest for a more prosperous 
life they would not have identified an in- 
crease in knowledge alone as an accurate 
measure of the growth of the good life. On 
March 4, 1929, in his inaugural address, 
Herbert Hoover, the son of the blacksmith 
of West Branch, made a prophetic state- 
ment. “The United States,” he said, “fully 
accepts the profound truth that our own 
Progress, prosperity, and peace are inter- 
locked with the prosperity, progress, and 
Peace of all humanity.” 

Friends, if in some way, by some formula, 
this profound truth can become the common 
property of all humanity it may be the truth 
which will redeem all men from the disasters 
which overshadow us. 


— 
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Amendment of Robinson-Patman Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
the course of the long hearings on Sen- 
ate bill 11, to amend the Robinson- 
Patman Act, one of the, witnesses was 
Mr. Bernard L. Majewski, president of 
the Great American Oil Co., 855 West 
Evergreen Avenue, Chicago, III. This 
is an enterprise which distributes pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. 

Mr. Majewski appeared to express his 
views and experiences and what he be- 
lieved would be the impact of Senate 
bill 11 upon an independent. petroleum 
refinery jobber. and retailer who has 
been in that line of endeavor for 48 
years. 

Subsequent to his testimony before 
the committee, on May 14, 1957, Mr. 
Majewski addressed an airmail letter 


to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. , 


KEFAUVER], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, commenting on some of the testi- 
mony in the record, and requested that 
these comments be made a part of the 
Record on Sentate bill 11. 


I am informed that the chairman ad- 
vised Mr. Majewski that his comments 
came too late to be included in the com- 
mittee record; and I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent to have his letter to the 
chairman and his comments published 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Great AMERICAN OIL CO., 
Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: The testimony of 
Messrs. John W. Nerlinger and William D. 
Snow, of the National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers before the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, on April 5, 1957, the 
last day of the formal hearing on the above- 
captioned bill, contains a number of state- 
ments and opinions which, as an inde- 
pendent refiner, jobber, and retailer, with 
more than 48 years of practical experience, 
I cannot let go unanswered. 

Your committee, I am sure, is seeking in- 
formed and truthful opinion, borne out by 
incontestable facts and not by unsupported 
generalization and innuendo. Hence, I re- 
spectfully submit this letter and statement 
for insertion in the record immediately after 
the aforementioned testimony on April 5. 

Iam aware that all witnesses on S. 11 were 
privileged to submit for insertion in the rec- 
ord additional data or statements through 
April 12, 1957; however, since I was unable 
to get a copy of the April 5 transcript until 
April 14, and it took me 10 days thereafter 
to substantiate the facts, I am hopeful your 
committee will grant my request. If this is 
not permissible, will you please place this let- 
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ter and my statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp when consideration of the testimony 
and record pertaining to S. 11 is under- 
taken by your subcommittee and/or the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“STATEMENT OF BERNARD L. MAJEWSKI IN RE 
VOLUME 13, THE UNITED STATES SENATE, RE- 
PORT OF PROCEEDINGS, HEARING HELD BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOP= 
OLY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY — 
S. 11—To AMEND THE ROBINSON-PATMAN 
Act WITH REFERENCE To Equatiry or Or- 
PORTUNITY 


“Quoting from the record of Friday, April 
5, 1957, at pages 2506, 2507: 

“‘Senator KEFAUVER. One final question, 
and then I will turn it over to counsel. 

“‘T have been furnished here by Mr. Wat- 
son Snyder, one of the staff members work- 
ing with Senator O’MaHoney on the Near 
East oil hearing—he has secured a table from 
the United States Bureau of Mines showing 
the number of petroleum refineries in the 
United States, starting with January 1, 1949, 
336; 1950, 320; 1951, 325; 1952, 327. And 
then, beginning in 1952, January 1, it has 
been going down every year—1953, 313; 1984, 
308; 1955, 296; 1956, 294; 1957, not available. 

Do you know, Mr. Snow, or Mr. Nerlinger, 
whether that is the fact that théy have gone 
down since the Supreme Court decision in 
the Standard Oil case, whether that has any 
bearing? 

Mr. Snow. I wouldn't be able to state 
particularly factual situations about it, 
though it is obvious that the position of 
independent refiners as a result of the 
Standard Detroit decision—the independent 
refiner is defenseless against a localized price 
cut initiated by a major.company to destroy 
his business, and on a conversational basis, 
which is the only basis of inquiry that we 
have with individual major refiners, we un- 
derstand that they want to get out of 
business, 

There is a trend against them running 
very strongly now that their position is rela- 
tively weakened. 

“‘Senator KEFAUVER. Discriminations do 
adversely affect the independent refiner; is 
that it? 

“Mr. SNow. Absolutely so. A tremendous 
effect. In fact, so much so that, in our 
opinion, they would be the people most seri- 
ously hurt, because they haye the largest 
investment which becomes worthless.” 

“In response to Senator KerauvEr's ques- 
tion as to the bearing of the Detroit case 
(Standard Oil Company v. F. T. C., 340 U. S. 
231) on the decrease in the number of pe- 
troleum refineries in the United States, from 
336 in 1949 to 294 in 1956 (a decrease of 1244 
percent, or less than 2 percent per year), Mr. 
Snow testified that the independent refiner 
is helpless against a localized price cut by a 
major .company, and that the independent 
refiner is being adversely affected by discrimi- 
nation. This testimony, coming from a man 
not engaged in any aspect of refining, not 
only presents a false picture of refinery de- 
velopments during this period, but com- 
pletely ignores the real reasons for this slight 
decrease in the number of refineries. 

“Total United States refinery capacity has 
increased from 5,336,000 barrels daily in 1947 
to 8,282,000 barrels per day in 1956, an in- 
crease of 50.5 percent. Such capacity of re- 
finers other than the 20 largest oil com- 


_ panies has increased from 1,048,000 to 1,564,- 


000 barrels per day, approximately 50 per- 
cent during this same period. The percent- 
age of total capacity of the 20 largest refiners 
has not increased disproportionately in this 
10-year period and the number of such re- 
fineries has decreased from 132 in 1947 to 
121 in 1956. 


. 
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“Furthermore, the fact that some few 
refineries are no longer operating is not, in 
my opinion, in any way due to pricing prac- 
tices, notwithstanding Mr. Snow’s unsup- 
ported opinion to the contrary. The de- 
crease in the total number of refineries is 
due to the obvious fact that a number of 
refineries has been rendered obsolete by the 
“octane race,” and are no longer able to 
produce gasoline of sufficient octane number 
(test for antiknock quality) to meet mar- 
ket requifements. The average octane rat- 
ing of motor fuel, according te the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Research 
Method, for regular grade gasoline has risen 
from 80.5 in the winter of 1948-49 to 88.8 
in 1956, and for premium grade from 86.5 
to 96.4 in the same period, as reflected in 
the 1956 edition of Petroleum Facts and Fig- 
ures, and in Bureau of Mines Information 
Circular 7779, and the competitive quality 
race is trending ever higher; for example, 
currently the octane rating in much of the 
Midwest is 91 for regular grade and 98 for 
premium-grade gasolines, The octane re- 
quired by the consuming public today has 
risen to the point where older refineries have 
not been able to produce such gasoline with- 
out incurring prohibitive modernization and 
operating expense. 

“According to Nelson Refinery Construc- 
tion Cost Index, refinery construction cost 
has increased from a base of 100 in 1946 to 
199.9 in November of 1956. 

“According to S. W. Curry, of Universal 
Ou Products Co., as stated in the April 1, 
1957, issue of the Oil and Gas Journal, the 
cost of raising the octane number of output 
from a modern 20,000-barrel refinery, from 
93 octane to 96 octane, is 9.7 cents per bar- 
rel (42 gallons), to increase from 93 to 97 


-octane is 15.3 cents per barrel, to increase 


from 93 to 100 octane is 45.5 cents per barrel, 
and to increase from 93 to 101 octane is 
60.2 cents per barrel, nearly 144 cents per 
gallon. Not only has the cost of refinery 
construction doubled in 10 years, but the 
cost of increasing the octane number of re- 
finery output to meet consumer demand sub- 
stantially increases per octane with each 
increase in the octane scale. 

“I am convinced that the octane race, the 
tremendous cost of increasing the octane 
number of refinery output, and the doubled 
cost of refinery construction in the past 10 
years, are the real causes of the small de- 
crease in the number of operating refineries 
in the period mentioned. But in spite of 
these rapidly increasing costs, the so-called 
independent refiner has been able to in- 
crease his total capacity by 50 percent in this 
period, thus main his historical per- 
centage of refinery capacity. It is quite 
obvious that the independent refiner has not 
been tremendously affected by any alleged 
price discriminations, as asserted by Mr. 
Snow, but to the contrary has substantially 
increased his growth capacity during this 
period. 

“At page 2507 of the record Mr. Snow sta- 
ted ‘the independent refiner is defenseless 
against a localized price cut initiated by a 
major company to destroy his business, and 
on a conversational basis, which is the only 
basis of inquiry that we have with individual 
major refiners, we understand that they 
want to get out of business.’ 

“Senator KEFAUVER, will you please ask 
the Department of Justice to immediately 
contact Mr. Snow to get the names of the 
individual major refiners, as well as the 
times and places of his or Mr. Nerlinger's 
conversations with said individual major re- 
finers, from whom their understanding was 
obtained that ‘they (the majors) want to 
get the independent refiners out of business,’ 
so that prompt action can be taken against 
such majors under existing statutes. May I 
inquire why you did not question Messrs. 
Snow and Nerlinger more fully about these 
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alleged violations of existing antitrust law of 
which Mr. Snow claims to have personal 
knowledge? 

“Mr. Snow also testified (p. 2485 of the 
record) that: ‘A great many new stations 
are being built every year, and substantially 
all of these stations are being built either 
by major oil companies or pursuant to a 
major oil company lease,’ He cites nothing 
in support of this reckless contention, The 
April 1957 issue of National Petroleum News 
contains an article (photostated copy of 
which is appended hereto) which illustrates 
the error of Mr. Snow's statement, This 
article concerns Site Oil Co. one of the many 
so-called Independent marketers. It points 
out that Site has 160 stations in 12 States, 
expects to add 25 more stations in 1957, 
plans to move 126 million gallons of gasoline 
this year, and has launched a $2,500,000 ex- 
pansion drive. Further, that ‘Site is pres- 
ently in an expansion boom; its 160 stations 
have grown from a core of 60 since 1950.“ 
The article reflects that this company aver- 
ages 60,000 gallons a month per station, with 
top. stations selling 150,000 gallons- per 
month, which amounts are both far in excess 
of the average gallonage sold by any of the 
so-called major oil companies’ stations re- 
ferred to in Mr. Snow’s testimony. It is 
interesting to note that 125 of its 160 sta- 
tions are salary operated, which certainly 
offers little opportunity to the independent 
owner and operator, who, Mr. Snow asserts, 
is having his independence restricted by the 
integrated companies. This article further 
points out that Site does not consider the 
so-called majors too much competition, but 
that Lf an area is overbuilt with ‘independ- 
ents’ Site stays out. Site also names its 
toughest competition, and none of the so- 
called major oil companies are included in 
this list. The tremendous expansion and 
market penetration of the private brand sta- 
tions in the past 20 years, is well known to 
everyone familiar with the oil business. 

“On page 2489 of the record Senator 
O'MAHONEY asked Mr, Snow The evidence 
before this committee in the study of the 
international aspects of oil and the MEEC 
operations discovered that the 8 major— 
8 of the major companies which con- 
stitute the Middle East Emergency Commit- 
tee, own and operate 239,000 filling stations 
in domestic United States, which is a pretty 
large proportion, is it not, of the total? 

“Mr. SNOW. Yes. It certainly 1s.“ 

“I am positive that the great and good 
friend of the independent oil man, Senator 
O'MA HONEY, will want to correct the record 
in this instance, The number of service sta- 
tions in the United States as stated by the 
1954 Bureau of Census census of business 
was 181,734. 

“The only reference that I have found in 
which Mr. Snow has referred to the number 
of stations or the number of dealers was in 
his statement filed in the 1956 Kefauver 


Committee hearings, in which he referred , 


to the number of dealers as ‘nearly 200,- 
000 supposediy independent businessmen.’ 
(Transcript, p. 656.) 

“Mr. Nerlinger, however, has referred to 
the number of dealers more recently. He 
testified on April 11, 1957 before the Roose- 
velt Subcommittee in response to a question 
from Mr. Nellis as to the number of service- 
station operators, My best recollection is 
that the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Census, I think it was for 1954, listed ap- 
proximately 188,000 service-station operators 
in the United States.’ 

“Mr. Snow refers to the substantial cost 
of station construction, and points out that 
it is difficult to procure loans on service 
stations without a lease from a major oil 
company or a substantial company, with the 
supplier guaranteeing the repayment of the 
mortgage. It has been my experience that 
the supplying companies would be more than 
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willing to have the retail dealers build their 
own stations at their own expense, rather 
than have the supplier tie up substantial 
sums of money in service stations. Few 
dealers are able to finance such construc- 
tion, and the fact that the suppliers have 
assisted them in the financing is the only 
thing that has enabled the service-station 
operator to exist as an independent business- 
man. Far from condemning the so-called 
major oil companies for assisting these 
dealers in going into business for them- 
selves, it appears that they should be com- 
mended for rendering the assistance required 
to enable a man to start his own business. 

“The contention that the. major inte- 
grated companies are in a position to make 
economic warfare on the independents 
blindly overlooks the realities of the situa- 
tion, Without these independent business- 
men selling their products at retail, the inte- 
grated companies would have only a few 
small outlets for the sale of their producjs. 
The assertion that the integrated companies 
desire to drive the retailer out of business is 
absurd on its face. I have never heard of a 
seller that wanted to destroy his own cus- 
tomers. 

“Senator KEFAUVER, in response to your 
question asked at page 2502 of the record, 
Mr. Nerlinger, can either of you gentlemen 
figure any legitimate reason for the oppo- 
sition of these so-called jobbers against this 
legislation, aside from the campaign that 
has been put on by the major oil com- 
panies?”, Mr. Snow stated that he had no 
explanation for the opposition of the jobbers 
to S. 11, other than the fact that they have 
been influenced by the major oil companies. 
The jobbers have spoken for themselves in 
this matter before your committee, in vigor- 
ously opposing this bill, and as a jobber I 
wish to have it clearly understood that I am 
unalterably opposed to this bill and that no 
one, major integrated oil company or other- 
wise, has influenced me or dictated this de- 
cision to me. It is clear to me that the pas- 
sage of this bill will disenable the jobber to 
continue to exist in the petroleum business, 
and this is sufficient reason for all jobbers 
to express their emphatic opposition to the 
bill. I do not consider myself a ‘sitting duck 
for the big oil companies’ as you, Senator 
KEFAUVER, characterized the many oil jobbers 
in this country. You also stated that ‘the 
big oll companies can eliminate them (job- 
bers) any time they want to.“ When that 
day comes, there will be so many treble dam- 
age suits filed that the Federal court dockets 
will be clogged for years to come. Even Mr. 
Snow recognizes the substantial investment 
for a small business, which the jobbers have, 
and I strongly resent the effort of those spon- 
soring this bill to destroy my investment and 
livelihood. If this bill is passed, the jobber 
won't be a ‘sitting duck,’ but a dead duck 
with no business. 

“Senator KEFAUVER, you also stated that 
the jobbers ‘are in greater need of the pro- 
tection of this bill than you people (dealers) 
are.“ I, along with thousands of other job- 
bers, have managed to get along in this 
highly competitive business for a number of 
years without the paternalistic and mis- 
guided attempt at assistance evidenced by 
S. 11. This bili will not afford protection to 
the jobber, but will go a long way toward 
destroying all of us. 

“This bill should not be supported on the 
basis of reckless, unsupported opinions of 
persons unfamiliar with the aspects of the 
oil business on which they express their 
opinion, and should not be held forth as & 
cure for nonexistent ills, which would not 
be cured by this bill even if they did in fact 
exist.” 

Very respectfully yours, 
B. L. MAJEWSKI, 
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Baseball and the Antitrust Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, recent 
Supreme Court decisions have expressly 
indicated that legislation is needed with 
respect to the application of antitrust 
laws to professional sports. As a part 
of my study of this matter, I have asked 
the Library of Congress to prepare an 
analysis of the legal and practical issues 
involved. Mr. Spencer M. Beresford, of 
the American Law Division of the 
Library, has been of very great assistance 
in preparing the comprehensive analysis 
which I here submit so that it may be 
available to the many other Congress- 
men and the committees of both the 
Senate and the House now working on 
this complicated and difficult subject. 

I have not yet completed my con- 
sideration of this problem, and conse- 
quently am unable to recommend a 
specific approach for its solution. It 
seems clear to me that either complete 
coverage under the antitrust laws or 
complete exemption from them is un- 
workable. The solution requires a 
sound, flexible, and reasonable applica- 
tion of the antimonopoly regulations in 
such a manner as to allow the continu- 
ance of these great American pastimes 
within the framework of our laws. This 
requires reconciling our longstanding 
policy against monopolies and unfair 
competition with the peculiar economic 
requirements of organized baseball and 
other professional team sports. 

This study sets forth the basic prob- 
lem, and suggests some solutions which 
I believe to be worth further considera- 
tion in our search for the best means of 
protecting the public interest and the 
rights of the players and the club- 
owners. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record the statement, Baseball 
and the Antitrust Laws, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Spencer M. Beresford. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the statement is estimated to make 
3% pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 
$250.25. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BASEBALL AND THE ANTITRUST Laws 

This report advances suggestions for pre- 
serving professional baseball, and other 
team sports, while at the same time protect- 
ing the players and the public from the usual 
adverse effects of monopoly. 

1. CONCLUSION 

There is a large body of literature on this 
subject, including the series of hearings con- 
ducted by the House Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee. An attempt has been made to sum- 
marize the salient data and opinions con- 
tained in this literature, indicating disagree- 
ment wherever it exists, and stating reasons 
on both sides whenever a choice is made be- 
tween conflicting views. 

The conclusion reached in this report is 
that legislation is needed to amend the Fed- 
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eral antitrust laws so that they will apply to 
organized professional baseball and other 
team sports (football, basketball, and 
hockey), with the following exceptions: 

A. Playing rules and the scheduling of 
games. 

B. The organization of leagues and asso- 
ciations, provided that they are reasonably 
responsive to demand (e. g., in geographic 
distribution) and that unreasonable bar- 
Tiers are not raised against entry by poten- 
tial competitors, 

C. Reasonable agreements and practices 
restricting the rights of clubs, leagues, or as- 
sociations to operate within specified geo- 
graphic areas. 

D. Reasonable agreements and practices 
restricting the employment of players—pro- 
vided, however, that farming, blacklisting, 
and the drafting of a player or the assign- 
ment of a player's contract without his con- 
sent shall not be excepted. 

These exceptions are believed to be jus- 
tified by the pecullar business conditions of 
professional team sports. They, nonethe- 
less, are limited by the requirement that they 
must be reasonable, because they would oth- 
erwise be open to abuse. Any other mo- 
nopolistic practice, such as a restrictive 
broadcasting agreement, would be an anti- 
trust violation per se. Whether & given 
practice or agreement was reasonable would 
be decided ultimately by the courts, 

Legislation rather than judicial decision 
is needed, not only because the courts have 
already taken the position that baseball is 
wholly exempt from the Federal antitrust 
laws and that other professional team sports 
are not exempt at all, but also because judi- 
cial decision would necessarily be retroac- 
tive in its practical effects. 

; It. BACKGROUND 
A. Organized baseball 


Organized baseball denotes a vast entity 
consisting of nearly 400 professional base- 
ball clubs divided into 2 major and about 50 
minor leagues. This entity is governed by 
certain agreements and a set of rules admin- 
istered by a so-called commissioner. The 
principal agreements are the major league 
agreement, the national association agree- 
ment (minor leagues), and the major-minor 
league agreement. (The texts of these 
agreements along with related rules and 
other matters can be found in the Baseball 
Blue Books published by the Heilbroner 
Baseball Bureau.) 

The economic importance of organized 
baseball is impressive. Total receipts are on 
the order of $100 million a year. This is 
more than the receipts of all other profes- 
sional team sports combined. (The major 
leagues account for more than half the re- 
ceipts of organized baseball.) Nearly 10,000 
players engage in approximately 30,000 games 
a year before more than 50 million spectators. 

Although the restrictive economic practices 
of organized baseball are numerous and com- 
plex, their principal features can be de- 
scribed fairly concisely. 

1. Organized baseball has cornered the 
market for skilled ballplayers by means of the 
uniform player contract and the player lists 
(including blacklists). The result has been 
accurately stigmatized as monopsony in man- 
power (62 Yale Law Journal 576). 

Clubs are forbidden to hire any player 
unless he signs the uniform player contract. 
This is a l-year employment contract with a 
Tenewal clause enabling the club to renew 
the contract unilaterally for another year. 
The renewal clause is widely known as the 
reserve clause (because the club reserves the 
right of renewal). Since the renewed con- 
tract will be identical with the old one, it 
will also contain a reserve clause, and can 
in turn be renewed, and so ad infinitum. (In 
practice, it appears, a player normally signs 
a new contract containing a reserve clause 
every year.) 
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By signing the uniform contract, a player 

eee to Patan mie authority of the com- 
oner, and abide by the rules of 
3 y organized 

The uniform contract may be unilaterally 
terminated or assigned by the club, but not 
by the player. The player cannot play for 
any other club unless his contract has been 
assigned or he has been released. (Major 
league rules 3 (a) and 3 (d); major-minor 
league rules 3 (a) and 3 (d); national asso- 
ciation agreement, secs. 15.01 and 15.04.) 

Tt is fairly generally agreed that this sys- 
tem ot employment eliminates effective com- 
petition for the services of players already 
under contract. Critics of the system have 
stated that there is complete absence of 
equality in bargaining position between clubs 
and players. Certainly a player under such 
& contract has little freedom to change or to 
bargain with his employer (club), and is 
doubtlessly paid substantially less than he 
would be paid in a free labor market. 

On the other hand, it is probably true 
that the reserve clause enables the poorer 
clubs to keep in the running. Uniform 
player contracts were adopted, in 1879, for 
the avowed p of equalizing the play- 
ing abilities of the different clubs. If the 
Teserve clause were abolished, it is probable 
that the playing abilities of the clubs would 
become more unequal, the richer clubs get- 
ting a higher proportiomof the better play- 
ers; and that players’ salaries, while gen- 
erally increasing, would also become more 
unequal. Some clubs, especially in the minor 
leagues, would probably be put out of busi- 
ness. 

2. Player lists are submitted annually by 
each club to the commissioner, and includes 
the names of players who are ineligible for 
employment in organized baseball (e. g, 
for “jumping” their reserve clauses). Other 
clubs are forbidden by the rules even to 
participate in any game or exhibition in 
which any blacklisted player also parti- 
cipates. (Major league rule 4 (a); major- 
minor league rule 4 (a): national associa- 
tion agreement, sec. 16.01.) 

3. The “farm system” supplements the 
unform player contract and the backlists 
through a vertical integration of the labor 
supply, enabling the major-league clubs to 
control most (allegedly over 90 percent) of 
the Nation's ballplayers. A “farm” is simply 
a club in a lower league which is owned or 
otherwise controlled by a major-league club. 
The purpose of the farm system is to give 
the major-league club more scope in acquir-- 
ing and disposing of skilled players. 

Critics of the farm system have said that 
the reserve clause is most pernicious on the 
“farms,” where players can be kept indefi- 
nitely. 

Without the reserve clause (or some simi- 
lar device), the farm system would collapse, 
because it would have lost its reason for ex- 
isting. 

4. These restraints on the labor market. 
are somewhat mitigated by the so-called 
“waiver” and “draft” rules. The waiver rule 
provides that a player may not be assigned to 
u lower league till the other clubs in his 
league have had a chance to buy“ bim. 
(Major league rule 10 (b); national associa- 
tion agreement, sec. 23.02 (a).) 

The draft rule enables any club to com- 
pel clubs in lower leagues to sell their 
player contracts for a fixed price. The ef- 
fect of this rule is very slight, however, 
because of the limitation that only one play- 
er per year may be drafted from a class A 
or higher club, (Major league rule 5; major- 
minor league rule 5; national association 
agreement, sec, 27.) 

5. Apart from labor restraints, the re- 
strictive economic practices of organized 
baseball consist chiefly in (a) territorial 
agreements and the division of markets, (b) 
restrictions on entry into the baseball busi- 


ness by potential competitors, and (e) re- 
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strictive agreements with respect to radio 
and television broadcasts and other promo- 
tional activities, x 

These practices are considered as serious 
in their economic effects as the labor re- 
atraints, but simpler and easier to control 
in practice. Hence, though their impor- 
tance is emphasized, they will be discussed 
only briefly. 

Since restrictive broadcasting agreements 
have been suspended since 1951, we need 
not consider them here except to note that 
they are monopolistic by universal admis- 
sion. 

(a) Territorial agreements and the divi- 
sion of markets are also clear-cut monopo- 
listie practices, The geographic distribution 
of major-league clubs, for example, does 
not conform even roughly (if it ever did) 
to the distribution of population or income. 
Los Angeles, the third city in the country, 
has no major-league club, and Detroit, the 
fifth city, has only one. Yet Boston and 
St. Louis until very recently had two apiece. 
The present maldistribution of franchises is 
not only uneconomic but is harmful to base- 
ball as a game. It is the main cause of 
existing inequalities in the playing abilities 
of the different clubs, and tends to per- 
petuate and increase these inequalities by 
favoring the clubs in the wealthier and more 
populous cities. 

(b) It is not practicable to establish new 
major-league clubs. The number of clubs 
in each league is fixed at eight—having been 
chosen for convenience after consjderable 
trial and error, An entire new league would 
be prohibitively expensive to establish, and 
would be greatly hampered by the tight 
control which the present leagues exercise 
over the supply of ballplayers. Nor can 
existing franchises be moved, except under 
extraordinary circumstances; for major- 
league rule 1 (c) provides that major-league 
circuits shall not be changed without unan- 
imous consent of the clubs in the same 
- league and approval by a majority of clubs 
in the other league. 

Potential competitors not only find it vir- 
tually impossible to join organized baseball; 
they cannot even play against clubs that 
are already in it. All clubs in organized 
baseball are forbidden to participate in any 
contest or exhibition in which any outside 
participant appears. (This is rule 1. Major- 
league rule 1; major-minor league rule 1; 
national association agreement, secs. 10.06- 
08 and 30.03 (a).) 

6. During the past 10 years, various con- 
cessions have been made by organized base- 
ball under duress—notably under the threat 
of competition from the Mexican League, 
and under pressure from the Justice De- 
partment. Concession to players include a 
salary minimum (major leagues only), a 
limitation on salary cuts, pensions, and a 
player-representation plan. 

On October 8, 1951, the major leagues re- 
scinded their agreements restricting compe- 
tition in the sale of radio and television 
rights. The old rule (major league rule 
1 (d) (2)) reads as follows: 

No major-league club shall consent to or 
authorize a broadcast or telecast (includ- 
ing rebroadcast or network broadcast) of 
any of its games to be made from a station 
outside its home territory and within the 
home territory of any other baseball club, 
major or minor, without the consent of such 
other baseball club.” 5 

Home territory extended 50 miles from the 
center ot the ball park. 

In recent years some flexibility has been 
shown in the geographic distribution of fran- 
chises. Clubs have moved from Philadelphia 
to Kansas City, from St. Louis to Baltimore, 
and from Boston to Milwaukee. Neverthe- 
less, over the period of roughly 60 years since 
the major leagues were formed, their geo- 
graphic pattern has proved to be very rigid. 
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The concessions which organized baseball 
has thus made, though substantial, have 
been granted as matters of grace, were self- 
imposed, and are terminable at pleasure. 

B. Judicial decisions 
1. Baseball 

(a) The parent case is Federal Baseball 
Club of Baltimore v. National League of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Clubs (259 U. S. 200 
(1922)), in which Justice Holmes held for a 
unanimous Court that organized baseball is 
not subject to the Federal antitrust laws be- 
cause (1) a baseball game is a local affair, and 
hence not interstate, (2) “personal effort, 
not related to production, is not a subject of 
commerce" (p. 209). 

These are evidently alternative reasons and 
would be separately sufficient. 

Both reasons given by the Court have since 
been completely undermined. 

A baseball game may be local to those who 
look only at the ball park. But the promo- 
tional activities of organized baseball (nota- 
biy broadcasting and motion pictures) have 
grown to such proportions as to make it un- 
mistakably interstate. There are many other 
interstate features—e. g., the nationwide 
market for baseball players. 

Furthermore, the “interstate” concept has 
been greatly broadened by the courts since 
the Federal Baseball case was decided; e. g. 
Mandeville Island Farms, Inc. v. American 
Crystal Sugar Co. (334 U. S. 219 (1948)) 
(agreement by local sugar refiners to pay 
uniform prices to local beet growers held vio- 
lation of Sherman Act). 

The Court's second reason, that services to 
ultimate consumers are not “commerce,” has 
also been overturned by later decisions; e. g., 
U. S. v. South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n 
(322 U. S. 533 (1944)) (holding that insur- 
ance is “commerce” within the meaning of 
the Federal antitrust laws). 

Thus, the foundations on which the Fed- 
eral Baseball decision was explicitly based 
have long since been destroyed. Although 
other legal objections could be raised today 
against the subjection of organized baseball 
to the Sherman Act in its present form, they 
do not seem substantial. Specifically, it 
could be argued that the restrictive practices 
of organized baseball do not raise prices to 
ultimate consumers, and are not monopolis- 
tic at all but merely monopsonistic restraints 
on labor (baseball players). But, in addition 
to labor monopsony, a number of truly mo- 
nopolistic practices are involved—e. g., the 
division of markets, restrictive broadcasting 
agreements. Artificial barriers are raised to 
entry into the business by a new club or 
league. The supply of baseball games is 
artificially limited, and the unit cost to the 
ultimate consumer is increased. Besides, 
the common-law concept of “restraint of 
trade” included restraints on employment, 
The United States courts have adopted this 
view. (U. S. v. American Medical Ass’n.. 
(110 F. (2d) 703 (D. C., D. C., 1940), cert. 
den. 310 U. S. 644 (1940) ).) 

Restrictive labor practices closely similar 
to these prevalent in organized basehall were 
involved in Anderson v. Shipowners Ass'n. of 
the Pacific Coast (272 U. S. 359 (1926)) (em- 
ployers who refused in concert to deal with 
prospective employee held liable under Sher- 
man Act). In that case, a combination of 
Pacific coast shipowners allegedly fixed the 
Wages of seamen, assigned them to particular 
ships, and blacklisted those who disobeyed 
its rules. The Court’s decision that such 
practices violate the Sherman Act would 
seem to apply with equal force to the labor 
monopsony in organized baseball. 

It is nonetheless arguable that the Federal 
Baseball decision was at least partly justi- 
fied for practical reasons because of the pe- 
culiar economic conditions of the baseball 
business. 


(b) The Federal Baseball decision was not 


directly challenged until 1949, Then or- 
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ganized baseball was jolted by the related 
cases of Gardella and Martin, who dared to 
Play for higher bidders. Gardella was black- 
listed for 5 years, for playing with the Mexi- 
can League. The district court dismissed 
his complaint, following the Federal Baseball 
case (79 F. S. 260 (D. C., N. Y., 1948)). But 
the Second Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
and remanded (Gardella v. Chandler (172 F. 
(2d) 402 C. C. A. 2, 1949) ); see also Martin 
v. National League Baseball Club (174 F. (2d) 
917 (C. C. A. 2, 1949) ). 

In the Gardella case, Judge Learned Hand 
took the view that the radio and television 
aspects of organized baseball may “mark the 
business as a whole” sufficiently to justify 
antitrust regulation (p. 408), Judge Frank 
agreed, pointing out that the precedents on 
which the Federal Baseball case relied had 
since been overruled (pp. 408, 409), Judge 
Frank called the reserve clause monopolis- 
tic; Judge Hand refrained from passing on 
it, but said that he did not mean to disagree 
on this point. 

The Gardella and Martin cases were both 
settled out of court, L 

(c) The next major development Involved 
three baseball-player cases which were all 
dismissed by the lower courts, on the author- 
ity of the Federal Baseball case: Toolson v. 
N. Y. Yankees (200 F. (2d) 198 (C. C. A. 9, 
1952) ), Corbett v. Chandler (202 F. (2d) 428 
(C.C. A. 6, 1953) ), Kowalski v. Chandler (202 
F. (2d) 413 (C. C. A. 6, 1953) ). 

The Supreme Court disposed of all three 
together in Toolson v. N. Y. Yankees (346 
U. S. 356 (1953), rehearing denied, 346 U. S. 
917 (1953)), in the following words: 

“Without reexamination of the underlying 
issues, the judgments below are affirmed on 
the authority of Federal baseball * * * so 
far as the decision determines that Congress 
had no intention of including the business of 
baseball within the scope of the Federal anti- 
trust laws“ (p. 357). 

Justices Burton and Reed dissented, urg- 
ing that the popularity of organized base- 
ball “increases, rather than diminishes, the 
importance of its compliance with standards 
of reasonableness comparable with those now 
required by law of interstate trade or com- 
merce” (p. 365). 

Considerably greater light was thrown on 
this decision by the opinion handed down 
2 years later in Radovich v. National Football 
League (25 L. W. 4152 (U. S. 1957)). The 
Court distinguished and explained the Tool- 
son case as follows: ‘ 

“In Toolson we continued to hold the um- 
brella over baseball that was placed there 
some 31 years earlier by Federal baseball. 
The Court did this because it was concluded 
that more harm would be done in overruling 
Federal baseball than in upholding a ruling 
which at best was of dubious validity. Vast 
efforts had gone into the development and 
organization of baseball since that decision 
and enormous capital had been invested in 
reliance on its permanence. All this, com- 
bined with the flood of litigation that would 
follow its repudiation, the harassment that 
would ensue, and the retroactive effect of 
such a decision, led the Court to the practical 
result that it should sustain the unequivocal 
line of authority stretching over many years” 
(p. 4153). 

But “were we considering the question of 
baseball for the first time upon a clean 
slate we would have no doubts” (1. e., that 
organized baseball is within the scope of the 
Federal antitrust laws) (p. 4154). 

At last the exmption of organized baseball 
from the Federal antitrust laws was explicitly 
justified on practical grounds alone, and ad- 
mitted to be an anomaly in the law. 

2. Other Professional Team Sports 

Baseball is widely regarded as the most 
monopolistic of professional team sports. 
Hockey is probably second, being organized 
much like baseball and having a farm system 
and player contracts with reserve clauses. 
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Football and basketball are relatively com- 
petitive. 

Although at the present time baseball alone 
is exempt from the Federal antitrust laws, no 
reason is known or appears to have been 


advanced for any difference in treatment 


between baseball and other professional team 
sports. 

The courts might well have held all pro- 
fessional sports exempt from the Federal 
antitrust laws, either on the reasoning of the 
Federal baseball case that they are local 
affairs not Involving the production of goods, 
or conceivably on the ground of congressional 
intent advanced in the Toolson case. In 
fact, they treated baseball as unique. In 
cases involving other professinal sports, they 
Were less concerned to explain why those 
sports were subject to the Federal antitrust 
laws than to explain why baseball was not. 


In U. S. v. International Boring Com- 


mission (348 U. S. 236 (1955)), the Su- 
preme Court reversed a decision based upon 
the Federal Baseball and Toolson cases, and 
held that those cases apply to baseball only. 
Professional boxing was held to be within the 
Bcope of the Federal antitrust laws because 
of its promotional activities (notably the 
fact that a substantial part of its revenue 
was derived from the interstate sale of radio, 
television, and motion-picture rights). 

It seems to follow from this decision that 
the promotional restraints of all professional 
sports, including baseball, should be subject 
to the Federal antitrust laws. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that the player- 
contract restrictions of professional team 
sports should also be subject to those laws; 
different treatment for team sports could 
be justified on the ground that they require 
some limitation of playing competition 
among clubs and leagues. 

But, in Radovich" v. National Football 
League, supra, the Supreme Court held that 
Professional football was within the scope 
of the Federal antitrust laws. (Radovich, 
who had been under contract to a National 
League football club, was blacklisted for 
Playing with a club outside the league.) 


III. DISCUSSION 


The problem is to reconcile the general 
Policy against monopolies and unfair com- 
petition with the peculiar economic require- 
ments of organized baseball and other pro- 
Tessional team sports. 

A. It is generally knowledged that the 
Present organization, agreements, and prac- 
tices of organized baseball lead to the usual 
undesirable consequences of monopoly, both 
for the players and for the consuming pub- 
lic, In particular, they tend to produce the 
following results: 

1, Reduce and equalize competition among 
Clubs for players already under contract. 

2. Deprive each player already under con- 
tract of freedom to choose his employer or 
his place of work. 

3. Reduce and equalize players’ salaries. 
(Although the median major-league player 
is paid a good salary ($10,000 to $15,000 a 
year), his minor-league counterparts are not 
(roughly $2,000 a year in class D leagues) ). 

4. Freeze the present geographic maldistri- 
bution of club franchises. 

5. Prevent the entry into the baseball busi- 
ness of new leagues, clubs, etc. 

6. Reduce the supply of baseball games, 
and raise the prices paid by spectators. 

B. On the other hand, there is fairly gen- 
eral agreeemnt that some restraints on com- 
Petition are justified by the peculiar eco- 
nomic conditions of professional team sports, 
The blanket application of the Federal anti- 
trust laws to organized baseball would prob- 
ably wreck it. Cooperation among competi- 
tors is required to produce a marketable 
Product, 

Note that this reasoning does not apply 
to individual sports such as golf or boxing. 
Nor does it apply to any restraints on com- 
Petition which do not promote strictly nec- 
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essary cooperation or equality of playing 
ability among different clubs. 

C. The problem is complicated by contra- 
dictions between baseball as a business and 
baseball as a game. Restrictive territorial 
agreements, for example, are not strictly 

forms of cooperation, nor do they 
promote equality of playing ability among 
different clubs (in fact, quite the contrary). 
Yet it is arguable that they should be per- 
mitted, within reasonable limits, because of 
public loyalty to hometown clubs and play- 
ers and public belief in the loyalty of players 
to their clubs. 

D. Similar considerations as to public loy- 
alties and beliefs support restrictions on the 
employment of players. Such restrictions 
are independently justifiable, since they pro- 
mote equality of playing ability among dif- 
ferent clubs. The point here is that they 
also bind a given player to a given club, and 
so help to preserve public confidence in base- 
ball as a game. It is concluded that they 
should be allowed within reasonable limits. 
In determining what limits are reasonable, 
the public (spectator) interest should be 
balanced against the liberties and economic 
interests of the players. Everyone would 
probably agree that players should be paid 
(roughly) in proportion to their services, 
should have reasonable opportunities for 
advancement, and should be treated fairly 
(i. e., without discrimination). It follows 
that the waiver and draft rules shall be 
permitted if universal, at least if no draft 
or waiver prices are charged, but that 
“farming” and “blacklisting” should be pro- 
hibited, and that no player should be 
drafted, or his contract assigned, without 
his consent. 

E. If restrictive employment practices in 
organized baseball are thus relaxed, one re- 
sult will admittedly be a tendency for the 
richer clubs to get a higher proportion of 
the better ballpayers. This undesirable 
tendency will be partly counteracted by 
limitations on territorial agreements and on 
the division of markets. In addition, it will 
probably be necessary to make compensatory 
changes in the employment conditions of 
ballplayers. Universal waiver and draft 
rules and the abolition of waiver and draft 
prices have already been suggested. Bonuses 
for new. players should probably be pro- 
hibited too; and both minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries should be set by agreement in 
each league. Other modifications will no 
doubt be worked out by trial and error. For 
example, the unionization of ballplayers 
would facilitate the setting of salaries, and 
would probably improve the players’ em- 
ployment conditions In other ways. (How- 
ever, it offers no general solution for the 
problems of baseball, since it would prob- 
ably have no effect, for example, on the mal- 
distribution of club franchises. Further- 
more, unionization is considered a rather 
unlikely development, in view of players’ at- 
titudes toward it in the past.) Player con- 
tracts of more than a year might be adopted 
An impartial board of arbitration might be 
established, to set salaries and perhaps even 
to assign franchises. Sealed competitive 
bids for players’ services might be submitted 
annually, for acceptance or rejection by the 
players themselves. In short, while it is 
impossible to foresee or prescribe all the 
specific modifications of employment prac- 
tices In organized baseball which could and 
should be adopted under freer and more 
competitive conditions, it is evident that a 
number of sultable devices are available to 
accomplish all the desired results. 

IV. OTHER POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


In arriving at the conclusion set forth at 
the beginning of this report, it was neces- 
sary to consider other possible solutions. 
These will now be briefly discussed, in the 
interests of clarity and convenience: 

A. Subjecting professional baseball (and 
other team sports) to the antitrust laws with- 
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out any exemptions was rejected at an early 
stage, since there is widespread agreement, 
among apparently disinterested observers as 
well as industry spokesmen, that the result 
would be to spoil the game and wreck the 
business. It was,, therefore, concluded that 
some restraints on competition were justified 
by the peculiar economic conditions of pro- 
fessional team sports. This conclusion is 
borne out both by theoretical considerations 
and by the historical experiences of Ameri- 
can baseball which led to the adoption of 
uniform player contracts and other restric- 
tive practices. 

B. Exempting professional baseball. (and 
other team sports) from the Federal antitrust 
laws altogether was also quickly rejected, 
since a blanket exemption would condone a 
number of restrictive practices which are 
almost universally condemned as abuses. 
(The most flagrant are the division of mar- 
kets, the exclusion of potential competitors, 
restrictive broadcasting agreements, and 
— 5 TA “solution” also 
seemed con e long-standing 
of establishing either competition or ee 
mental control as the ruling principle of each 
area in the American economic system. 

C. The intermediate solution of qualified 
or limited exemption from the Federal anti- 
trust laws was therefore adopted. This left 
open the questions of scope—i. e., what spe- 
cific practices should be exempted—and of 
means; 

1. As to scope, it was decided that the 
Federal antitrust laws should apply gen- 
erally to professional team sports, except for 
such reasonable agreements and practices as 
were necessary either to promote equality of 
playing ability among different clubs or to 
maintain public loyalty and confidence. The 
specific results of applying this general prin- 
ciple are spelled out in the “Discussion” sec- 
tion of this report. 

2. As to means, three main alternatives 
have been proposed in previous discussions 
of this subject: ri 

(a) A comprehensive and detalled statu- 
tory code of conduct. This was considered 
impractical. Such a code would require su- 
perhuman foresight and would necessarily be 
extremely long and detailed. Furthermore, 
in the absence of superhuman foresight, it 
would need to be revised continually. 

(b) A Federal regulatory commission, Al- 
though a formally acceptable solution, this 
was soon rejected in view of probable ad- 
ministrative difficulties and the almost uni- 
versal expectation of strong public disap- 
proval. 

(c) The third alternative of a statute 
couched in relatively general terms, to be 
applied by the courts, was therefore adopted. 
Within this framework, specific types of re- 
straint were classified as wholly exempt, ex- 
empt unless unreasonable, or yiolations per 
se—in accordance with their tendency to 
lessen competition, on the one hand, against 
their contribution to necessary cooperation, 
equality of playing ability, and public loyalty 
and confidence. 

v. PENDING LEGISLATION 


Under H. R. 6876 (Mr. Keating) and H. R. 
6877 (Mr. Byrnes), the Federal antitrust 
laws would be amended so as to apply to 
organized professional baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey, except with respect 
to the playing rules of the game, the organi- 
zation of leagues and associations, contracts 
between leagues and between clubs fixing 
their rights to operate within specified geo- 
graphical areas, and the employment of 
players. (Note that these matters would be 
wholly exempt.) Section 2 of each bill ex- 
pressly preserves the rights of players to 
bargain collectively. 

H. R. 5307 (Mr. Hitumves) and H. R. 5319 
(Mr. CMI) would amend the Sherman Act 
alone, by adding a new section 9 as follows: 

“The words ‘trade or commerce’ as used in 
any provision of the antitrust laws shall in- 
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clude the interstate business of organized 
professional baseball.” 

H. R. 5393 (Mr. Harts) would amend the 
Federal antitrust laws so that they would 
not apply to organized professional base- 
ball, football, basketball, or hockey. 
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Petition of Taxpayers’ Educational 
Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
by Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have been 
very much impressed by a petition which 
has been presented to me by the Tax- 
payers’ Educational Association, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization with headquarters 
at Austin, Tex., of which Mr. Gene O. 
Parker is president, and Mr, E. Clay 
Lafield is executive director. 

This petition has been circulated in 43 
States and contains many thousands of 
names, It is the largest I have ever re- 
ceived, and it is still being circulated. 

I commend to the Senate the objec- 
tives of this petition and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PETITION TO MEMBERS or CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

We the undersigned taxpayers hereby 
exercise our rights as citizens to petition 
Members of Congress, pertaining to Federal 
taxation. 

Whereas we believe present Federal tax 
rates are so excessive and confiscatory and 
are detrimental to the welfare of our Nation, 
as to eventually destroy our national econ- 
omy. 
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Therefore we believe Congress can reduce 
Federal taxes by approximately $10 billion, 
if they will put into effect by legislation the 
following recommendations: 

1. Cut waste and extravagance in Govern- 
ment spending as recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, especially budgeting 
and accounting. This alone is estimated to 
save $5 billion annually. 

2. Equalize the tax burden by taxing, at 
the same rate corporations are forced to pay, 
all organizations such as cooperatives, 
mutual savings banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, credit unions and Government- 
owned business corporations, all now com- 
peting with taxpaying corporations, yet pay- 
ing little or no Federal taxes. By plugging 


these loopholes in taxation, it is estimated . 


to increase reynue by approximately $5 bil- 
lion annually. 

3. Greatly reduce now and soon eliminate 
foreign aid. { 

4. We the taxpayers respectfully request 
Members of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives to consider and 
pass such legislation as may be necessary to 
accomplish the above recommendations. 

5. Use these savings and increased revenue 
to reduce Federal taxes. f 


Col. James Claude Kimbrough, an Out- 
standing Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think it is well to give dué recognition 
to the life and work of our outstanding 
public servants. Col. James Claude 
Kimbrough, who died in August of last 
year, was such a public servant. Colonel 
Kimbrough gave his life from 1921 un- 
til his death to the Medical Corps of 
the United States Army. Because he 
specilized in urology and became one of 
the top urologists in the United States, 
he was not under our system of promo- 
tions, and was not promoted to the rank 
which he deserved. This situation is the 
basis of one of the criticisms many of 
us have made of the system of promo- 
tion. The facts in this case demon- 
strate the devotion of this man and of 
other specialists of their fields to their 
service. 

It was my great pleasure to have 
known Colonel Kimbrough practically 
all of my life, as we came from the same 
small town in Tennessee. I was very 
proud he was one of my kinsmen. Colo- 
nel Kimbrough performed such re- 
markable service in the Medical Corps 
that when his time for retirement was 
reached, the Congress of the United 
States passed a special bill making him a 
lifetime consultant at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, so he could con- 
tinue his usefulness to his country and 
to his profession. That was one of the 
two bills for such a purpose ever passed, 
In the bill the Congress gave approval 
to this language; 

That in recognition of the outstanding 
service and contribution made to the science 
of medicine and surgery by Col, J. Claude 
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Kimbrough, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, retired, and to provide that his ma- 
ture professional Judgment and long ex- 
perience may continue to remain avail- 
able to the public service, the President is 
hereby authorized to designate the said Col. 
J. Çlaude Kimbrough, upon his retire- 
ment from the active list, as military con- 
sultant in urology at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 


Mr, Miley B. Wesson has prepared a 
biography of Colonel Kimbrough, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JAMES CLAUDE KIMBROUGH, 1887-1956 

James Kimbrough was the father of mod- 
ern urology in the United States Army, 
Prior to his advent the genito-urinary serv- 
ice was practically limited to the treatment 
of venereal diseases, 

He was born in Madisonville, Tenn., on 
November 5, 1887, received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Hiawassee (Tennessee) Col- 
lege in 1909. For 1 year he taught school in 
Tunnel Hill, Ga. Then he was principal of 
the Hot Springs (Va.) High School until he 
entered Vanderbilt University, where he grad- 
uated in medicine in 1916, Following a 
year’s integnship at St. Thomas Hospital, 
Nashville, World War I being in progress, he 
Was assigned to active duty as à first lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Corps, United States 


Army, July 20, 1917, where he served in Ger- 


many and France for 41 months, and was 
advanced through grades to colonel in 1943. 

On April 19, 1919, Gen, John J. Pershing 
cited him for exceptionally meritorious and 
conspicuous services at base section No. 1, 
France, American Expeditionary Forces, and 
as an expression of appreciation of those 


services the Secretary of War directed a 


Purple Heart decoration. 

Since 1921 he served almost-exclusively as 
chief urologist in various Army hospitals: 

1921-25: Fort Sam Houston, 

1925-26: Army Medical School (honor 
graduate) and Medical Field Service School. 

1926-27: Letterman General Hospital. 

1927-28: Mayo Clinic (4 months) student. 

1926-30: Letterman General Hospital. 

1930-34: Walter Reed General Hospital. 

1934-37: Fort Sam Houston. 

1937-38; Sternberg General Hospital, Ma- 
nila. 

1938-42: Walter Reed General Hospital. 

1942-45: Chief, Professional Services Divi- 
sion, Office of Chief Surgeon, European the- 
ater of operations, World War II; he was 
awarded Bronze Star Medal. 

1945-46; Percy Jones Convalescent Hos- 
pital, commanding officer. 

1946-48: Walter Reed General Hospital. 

1948-56: Walter Reed General Hospital. 

On April 30, 1946, he was given a Legion of 
Merit; and the citation read: “Col. James C. 
Kimbrough performed exceptionally meri- 
torious service from April to December 1945 
as commanding officer, Percy Jones Convales- 
cent Hospital, Fort Custer, Mich. He reor- 
ganized and enlarged the hospital during a 
critical period, and solved the difficult prob- 
Jems of staff and patient morale (gonorrhea 
and AWOL) peculiar to convalescent hos- 
pitals. He instituted a program of intensive 
patient education and participation in treat- 
ment and reconditioning by which the rate of 
recovery to duty status as opposed to disabil- 
ity discharge was greatly increased. Colonel 
Kimbrough raised the general standards to 
such a degree that this hospital became the 
outstanding one of its type.” 

On August 31, 1948, having reached the 
statutory age, he was retired but immediately 
was recalled to active duty. 

On May 27, 1953, he was designated by 
Congress as permanent consultant in urology 
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at the United States Army Medical Center, 
and the bill was promptly signed by President 
Eisenhower. Only once. before has such 
special legislation been enacted, and that was 
in 1935 for Col. William I. Keller, who was 
not only a good surgeon but functioned as a 
diplomat during a difficult period. Hence, 
his case did not exactly parallel that of 
Colonel Kimbrough. 

Prior to World War I the Reserve doctors 
were not considered seriously by the regular 
medical corps: Those who joined in 1914 
were all given the same rating, first lieu- 
tenant (even William J. Mayo). 

In the AEF the surgeons in the Reserve 
Corps were formed into mobile operating 
teams. It was generally known that the Ger- 
mans would attempt to break through to 
Paris and our first initiation into war would 
be at Chateau Thierry. However, the Chief 
of the Army Medical Corps ignored all im- 
portunities and preemptorily refused to send 
any of the teams to that area until hostilities 
started. Then it was too late, there being 
no available transportation, soldiers, guns, 
and ammunition having priority. -As a result 
the wounded lay cut in the fields without 
any medical care or food for several days. 

The Reserve Corps doctors were furious, 
and there was much loose talk about court- 
martials. Wise counsel prevailed. Dr. J. M. 
T. Finney and William S. Thayer (both pro- 
fessors at Johns Hopkins) were placed in 
complete charge of surgery and medicine, 
shortly thereafter being made brigadier gen- 
erals; Colonel Keller was made liaison officer 
from the Regular Army. He was a good sur- 

geon, but here he proved that he was also 
a real diplomat at a psychological moment, 
and his services as such entitled him to the 
highest Army honors—hence his special con- 
gressional bill. 

In 1952 the American Urological Associa- 
tion for the first and only time awarded a 
Plaque which read, “Presented to Dr. James 
C. Kimbrough in recognition of his contribu- 
tions to the advancement of science and 
practice of urology and for his efforts in 
Promoting pleasant working relations be- 
tween civillans and military medicine.” 

In the Surgeon General's Office Dr. Kim- 
brough was the first doctor rated as an A 
urologist. He joined the American Urological 
Association in 1931; was elected an honorary 
member of the western section of the Ameri- 
can Urological Association in 1951; was presi- 
dent of the mid-Atlantic section of the 
American Urological Association in 1955-56 
(the first time any urologic section had ever 
conferred such an honor on an Army doctor). 
He was made a diplomat of the American 
Board of Urology in 1947; president of the 
Washington Urological Association in 1949 
50; American Medical Association, 1917; Fel- 
low of the American College of Surgeons, 
1924; Royal Society of Medicine, London 
(Hon.), 1944; Academie de Chirurgie, Paris 
(Hon.), 1945; Alpha Omega Alpha; Mason 
(82d degree), and Shriner. 

The Army postgraduate refresher course 
in urology has been named in his honor, 
“because he singlehandedly established urol- 
ogy as a specialty in the Army and raised 
it to its present high plane.” 

Dr. Kimbrough exemplifies the truth of 
the adage that in order to be a good doctor 
One must study, and the easiest way to bring 
that about is to write papers. He pub- 
lished 60 papers in 11 different medical jour- 
nals; hence, the subject matter was varied. 

He was a dynamic speaker and for that 
Teason was much in demand and was a regu- 
Tar attendant at many national and local 
conventions. Belleving firmly that it was 
good public relations for the Army doctors 
to attend the scientific meetings in uniform, 
he was irritated when his Army confreres 
appeared in civilian clothes. Jim usually 
had a front seat and took coplous notes of 
all papers he thought worthwhile. Then 
when he went home his house staff was 
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called together and given a briefing of all 
that had transpired. 

He was an avid reader of all types of good 
literature, had a phenomenal memory, and 
could quote verbatim long poems. Follow- 
ing a conyention in San Francisco, Jim was 
a guest at a dinner party at Trader Vic’s. 
The host bought a cookbook for one of the 
ladies. Jim asked to see it first, opened the 
book, and said, “Here is an old favorite,” and 
started to read Casey Jones. The lady hap- 
pened to also have a good memory and 
finally she called his attention to an omis- 
sion; Jim turned back some pages and ad- 
mitted that he had overlooked two lines 
and continued to read at intervals over a 
period of an hour or more, When she finally 
got her book she examined it carefully and 
could find only recipes. When last I saw her 
In New York, she was still mystified as to 
how a man could have such a memory, 

Dr. Kimbrough proved himself a true dip- 
lomat while he was Chief of the Professional 
Service Division, E. T. O. When Sir Henry 
Tidy, president of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine, conferred an honorary fellowship on 
Colonel Kimbrough he spoke of “one who 
had a suitable and kindly disposition proven 
by the fact he directed a diversified and mot- 
ley group of independent scholars who, 
peculiarly, from the British point of view, 
spoke of him as Uncle Jim.“ + 

Jim had an uncanny fiair for rapidly judg- 
ing the merits of any proposition. He al- 
ways referred to it as “Tennessee hillbilly” 
commonsense. However, his judgments and 
prognostication were usually confirmed by 
subsequent happenings. 

“Big Jim“ was a welcome addition to any 
gathering, be it social or scientific. At the 
social hours Jim always enjoyed himself 
and often sald that if he went home with 
his dress shirt “messed up“ his wife would 
Know that he had had a good time. No mat- 
ter how late he retired he would be up be- 
fore 6 a, m. alert and clear eyed. When he 
was on duty he visited all of his sick patients 
before going to the surgery, and when pos- 
sible he liked to start operating before 8 
a.m, 

Dr. Kimbrough was so disciplined that he 
believed in carrying out orders as quickly as 
possible. When he was directed to move the 
Professional Service Division of the E. T. O. 
to Paris he arrived before the German Army 
was evacuated and 24 hours before the ad- 
vance party of the allied troops. So, he in- 
sisted that he captured Paris. 

He died August 19, 1956, at the age of 68 
of cancer of the lungs with metastases. He 
is survived by a wife and daughter. 


Encouragement of the Nation’s Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, earlier 
this month 400 men and women promi- 
nent in the arts and public life signed 
an appeal to Congress asking that bills 
establishing a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts be enacted during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of this appeal 
to Congress and the names of the emi- 
nent citizens who have signed it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
statement by our former colleague, the 


Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, of New _ 
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York, reaffirming his continued intense 
interest in legislation to establish a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on the Arts, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: ; 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE NATION'S ARTS— 

- AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS 

President Eisenhower in 1955 declared 
that “the Federal Government should do 
more to give official recognition to the im- 
portance of the arts and other cultural ac- 
tivities." He recommended “the establish- 
ment of a Federal advisory commission on 
the arts in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.” Last year a bipartisan 
bill to carry out this recommendation passed 
32 Senate, but the House failed to take ac- 

on. 

The President's 1957 budget message again 
requested action by Congress. Senators and 
Congressmen ot both parties have introduced 
bills for this purpose: 

S. 1716 by Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITS, 
Republican, New Jersey, cosponsored by 
Senators James E. Murray, Democrat, Mon- 
tana, Irvino M. Ives, Republican, New York, 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, JR., Democrat, Mis- 
souri, JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, Republican, 
Kentucky, and Jacos K. Javrrs, Republican, 
New York; S. 930 by Senator Huzert H. HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, Minnesota, cosponsored by 
Senator PauL H. Douct As, Democrat, Illinois, 
and Jacos K. Javits, Republican, New York; 
H. R. 6874 (identical to S. 1716) by Congress- 
man STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, Republican, 
New York; H. R. 6642 (identical to S. 1716) 
by Congressman Eprra GREEN, Democrat, 
Oregon; H. R. 3515 by Congressman Frank 
THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, New Jersey; and 
H. R. 1089 by Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, New York. 

The primary purpose of a Federal Adviso- 
ry Council on the Arts is to meth- 
ods to encourage private initiative and its 
cooperation with local, State, and Federal 
departments or agencies to foster artistic 
creation and appreciation and the use of the 
arts both nationally and internationally in 
the best interests of our country. The Coun- 
cil would upon request advise Federal de- 
partments and agencies which administer 
art programs, exclusive of those areas of re- 
sponsibility of the Commission of Fine Arts, 

These bills no not request subsidies for 
the arts and require only modest appropria- 
tions for administrative expenses. 

Effective international use of the arts is 
a permanent policy of our country, but the 
United States lags behind 38 nations in con- 
sidering the development and enjoyment of 
cultural resources a matter of concern to 
the Government, As workdays shorten and 
life expectancy lengthens the arts will play 
an ever more important role in the lives of 
our citizens. 

We urge that this legislation be favorably 
considered and enacted by this session of 
Congress, 

— U 

The appeal to Congress was signed by the 
following artists and distinguished citizens 
interested in the arts: 

Music: Maurice Abravamel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Rose Bampton, New York, N. Y.; Sam- 
uel Barber, Mount Kisco, N. T.; S. L. M. 
Barlow, Floyd G. Blair, New York, N. F.: 
Theodore Bloomfield, Portland, Oreg.; Percy 
W. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio; John Brownlee, 
New York, N. Y.; Dean Robert Choate, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Norman Dello. Jolio, Leonard De 
Paur, New York, N. Y.; Willard Fejfar, Ver- 
million, S. Dak.; Arthur Fiedler, Boston, 
Mass.; Rudolph Ganz, Chicago, II.; Ira 
Gershwin, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Boris Gol- 
doysky, Brookline, Mass.; Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, St. Louis, Mo.; Howard Hanson, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Guy Fraser Harrison, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Margaret Hillis, New York, 
N. T.; Helen M. Hosmer, Potsdam, N. T.; 
Edwin Hughes, New York, N. T.; Thor John- 
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son, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry Kaiser, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Milton Katims, Seattle, Wash.; 
Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, Lenox, Mass.; 
Josef Krips, Buffalo, N. T.; Vanett Lawler, 
Washington, D. C.; George London, New York, 
N. V.: Robert Millonzi, Buffalo, N. T.; How- 
ard Mitchell, Washington, D. C.; Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Douglas Moore, New York, N. T.; 
Charles Munch, Boston, Mass.: Patrice Mun- 

. sel, New York, N. T.; Eric Oldberg, Chicago, 
III.; Lily Pons, Muriel Rahn, New York, N. X.; 
Fritz Reiner, Chicago, III.; Regina Resnik, 
New York, N. T.; Hans Schweiger, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Robert L. Shaw, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Boris Sokoloff, Minneapolis, Minn.; Henry 
Sopkin, Atlanta, Ga.; Eleanor Steber, Risé 
Stevens, New York, N. W.; Reginald Stew- 
art, Baltimore, Md.; Polyna Stoska, William 
Strickland, Gladys Swarthout, New York, 
N. Y.; George Szell, Cleveland, Ohio; Blanche 
Thebom, Luben Vichey, New York, N. T.; 
J. F. Williamson, Princeton, N. J, 

Drama: Donald Cook, Clarence Derwent, 
John Emery, Alfred Harding, New York, 
N. X.; Helen Hayes, Nyack, N. T.; Celeste 
Holm. New York, N. T.; Glenn Hughes, 
Seattle, Wash.; Judson Laire, Pleansantville, 
N. Y; Lawrence Langner, Howard Lindsay, 
Joshua Logan, Clare Boothe Luce, New York, 
N. T.; Kenneth Macgowan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Raymond Massey, Georgetown, Conn.; 
Gilbert Miller, Paul Muni, Frederick O'Neal, 
Edward G. Robinson, Robert C. Schnitzer, 
Lewis M. Simon, New York, N. T.; Robert L. 
Snook, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Lucia Victor, 
Blanche Yurka, New York, N. Y. 

Dance: Ruthanna Boris, John Butler, 
Lucia Chase, Janet Collins, Andre Egleysky, 
Frank Hobi, Tilda Morse, Mary Ellen Moylan, 
Ruth St. Denis, Bentley Stone, Oleg Tupine, 
New York, N. Y. n $ 

Literature: Conrad Aiken, Brewster, Mass.; 
Van Wyck Brooks, Kenneth Burke, New York, 
N. Y.; Henry Seidel Canby, Deep River, Conn.; 
Stuart Chase, Georgetown, Conn.; Marc 
Connelly, Malcolm Cowley, Rachel Crothers, 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. William S. Dix, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; James T. Farrell, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, New York, N. Y.; Roger H. McDonough, 
Trenton, N. J.; Marianne Craig Moore, Brook- 
lyn, N. T.; Reinhold Niebuhr, New York, 
N. T.; W. Creighton Peet, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Elmer Rice, New York, N. Y.; Jerome 
M. Rosenfeld, Boston, Mass.; Upton Sinelair, 
Monrovia, Calif.; Rex Stout, Brewster, N. T.; 
Lionel Trilling, New York, N. T.; Louis Unter- 
meyer, Newton, Conn.; Mark Van Doren, 
Stark Young, New York, N. Y, 

Architecture and design: Richard F. Bach, 
New York, N. Y.; Pietro Belluschi, Walter 
F. Bogner, Cambridge, Mass.; Willlam Hos- 
kins Brown, Boston, Mass.; Walter E, Church, 
Portland, Oreg.; Clair W. Ditchy, Detroit, 
Mich.; Henry Dreyfuss, Pasadena, Calif.; Al- 
fred Geiffert, Jr., Philip L. Goodwin, New 
York, N. T.; Walter Gropius, Cambridge, 
Mass.; William E. Hartmann, Chicago, III.; 
Philip Johnson, New Canaan, Conn.; Louis 
L. Kahn, Vincent G. Kling, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. Haygood Lassetter, Miami, Fla.; William 
Lescaze, Dorothy Liebes, New York, N. X.: 
Lawrence Linnard, Maumee, Ohio; Eugene R. 
Martini, San Francisco, Calif.; Benjamin 
Moscowitz, New York, N. T.; Walter A. Netsch, 
Jr., Chicago, OL; Richard J. Neutra, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Isidor Richmond, Boston, 
Mass.; John Wellborn Root, Chicago, II.; 
Eero Saarinen, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Dan- 
iel Schwartzman, New York, N. Y.; Sidney 
N. Shurcliff, Boston, Mass.; Alfred Phillips 
Shaw, Chicago, III.; Henry R. Shepley, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Harold Spitznagel, Sioux Falls, 
8. Dak.; Glenn Stanton, Portland, Oreg.; 
Hugh Stubbins, Cambridge, Mass.; Walter 
Dorwin Teague, New York, N. ¥.; R. D. Till- 
son, High Point, N. C.; Mies van der Rohe, 
Chicago, II.; Ralph Walker, New York, N. V.: 
Robert Law Weed, Miami, Fla.; M. 
Weese, Chicago, III.; Samuel G. Wiener, 
Shreveport, La.; Philip Will, Chicago, Ill; 
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Edgar I. Williams, New York, N. T.; William 
W. Wurster, San Francisco, Calif. 

Painting: George Biddle, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. Isabel Bishop; Louis Bouche, New 
York, N. Y.; Charles Burchfield, West Seneca, 
N. V.; Stuart Davis, New York, N. T.; Lamar 
Dodd, Atlanta, Ga.; Olin Dows, Rhinebeck, 
N. Y.; Emlen Etting, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
Grosz, Huntington, Long Island, N. Y.; Oscar 
Howe, Pierre, S. Dak.; Jan Juta, New York, 
N. X.; Karl Knaths, Provincetown, Mass.; 
Leon Kroll, Gloucester, Mass.; Jacob Law- 
rence, Brooklyn, N. .; Loren Maclver, Pep- 
pino Mangravite, George L. K. Morris, New 
York, N. T.; Grandma Moses (Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses), Eagle Bridge, N. Y.; Mar- 
jorie Phillips, Washington, D. C; Ruth 
Reeves, New York, N. Y.; Ben Shahn, Roose- 
velt, N. J.;: Charles Sheeler, Irvington, N. V.; 
Franklin C. Watkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; Max 
Weber, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y.; Har- 
old Weston, New York, N. T.; Karl Zerbe, 
Miami, Fla. 

Sculpture: Jose de Creeft, New York, N. T.; 
Robert Howard, San Francisco, Calif.; Rob- 
ert Laurent, Bloomingdale, Ind.; Jacques Lip- 
chitz, Hastings, N. T.; Richard Lippold. 
Oronzio Maldarelli, Hugo Robus, Theodore 
Roszak, New York, N. Y.; David Smith, Lake 
George, N. T.; Ruth Yates, New York, N. L.; 
William Zorach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Graphic art; Al Capp, Boston, Mass.; Mil- 
ton Caniff, New City, N. Y.; Al Hirschfield, 
New York, N. X.; J. J. Lankes, Durham, N. C.;: 
Otto Soglow, James Thurber, New York, N. Y, 

Photography: Ansel Adams, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Berenice Abbot, Richard Avelon, New 
York, N. T.: Harry Callahan, Chicago, III.; 
Will Connell, Los Angeles, Calif.; Andreas 
Feininger, New York, N. Y.; Wayne Miller, 
Orinda, Calif.; Lisette Model, Arnold New- 
man, New York, N. T.: W. Eugene Smith, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Bert Stern, Roman 
Vishniac, New York, N. Y.; Minor White, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Motion pictures: Kenneth Clark, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Frances Goodrich, Albert Hackett, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Don Hartman, Hollywood, 
Calif.; John Houseman, Kim Hunter, New 
York, N. Y.; Burt Lancaster, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Joseph L, Mankiewicz, Rome, Italy; 
Lloyd Nolan, Los Angeles, Calif.: Vincent 
Price, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Darryl Zanuck, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Fred Zinneman, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Radio and television: Erik Barnouw, Larch- 
mond, N, Y.; Herbert Brodkin, Evelyn F. Bur- 
key, Paddy Chayefsky, Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Charles Collingwood, David Davidson, Clifton 
Fadiman, Dave Garroway, Gilbert Seldes, 
Seymour N. Siegel, New York, N. T.;: Dr. Harry 
J. Skornia, Urbana, Ill; Dr. Frank Stanton, 
New York, N. Y.; Rod Sterling, Westport, 
Conn.; Jay Nelson Tuck, Elihu Winer, New 
York, N. Y. 

Art museums and art schools: Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., New York, N. T.; Adelyn D. Bree- 
skin, Baltimore, Md.; Richard F. Brown, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Jerry Bywaters, Dallas, Tex.; 
Leslie Cheek, Jr., Richmond, Va.; Victor 
D'Amico, Rene d Harnoncourt, New York, 
N. Y.; Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ray Faulkner, Stanford, Calif.; Richard E. 
Fuller, Seattle, Wash.; Lloyd Goodrich, New 
York, N. Y.; Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Andover, 
Mass.; Mrs, Ruth Lawrence, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John F. Lewis, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Stewart Klonis, New York, N. Y.; William M, 
Milliken, Cleveland, Ohio; Herman More, 
New York, N. Y.; Grace L. McCann Morley, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Charles Nagel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Alfred Neumeyer, Oakland, Calif.; 
Duncan Phillips, Washington, D. C.; James 
S. Plaut, Perry T. Rathbone, Boston, Mass.; 
Daniel Catton Rich, Chicago, III.; Edgar 
Schenck, Brooklyn, N. T.; Ala Story, Santa 
Barbara, Calif; James Johnson Sweeney, 
New York, N. T.; Fred P? Walkey, Lincoln, 
Mass.; Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, New York, 
N. T.; Frederick S. Wight, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
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Hermann Warner Williams, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Gurdon Woods, San Francisco, Calif, 

Art critics and editors: Carlyle Burrows, 
Howard Devree, Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, 
Emily Genauer, New York, N. L.: Dorothy 
Grafiy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry R. Hope, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Norman Kent, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs, Jean Lipman, Cannondale, Conn.; 
Jack H. Lockhart, Jonathan Marshall, New 
York, N. X.: Arthur Millier, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mrs. Ogden Reid, Whitelaw Reid, Aline 
Saarinen, New York, N. Y. 

Universities and educational organiza- 
tions: Dr. R. B. Alen, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Dr. Wallace S. Baldinger, Eugene, Oreg.; Dr. 
John T. Caldwell, Fayetteville, Ark.; Dr. 
Oscar J. Campbell, New York, N. .; Dr. 
James S. Coles, Brunswick, Maine; Dr, 
George Cress, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Crosten, Stanford, Calif.; Dr. Lowell 
M. Durham, Salt Lake City, Utah; S. Lain 
Faison, Jr., Williamstown, Mass.; Dr. R. 
Goldsmidt, Berkeley, Calif.; Henry Russell 
Hitchcock, Northampton, Mass.; Dr. Gordon 
W. Gilkey, Corvallis, Oreg.; Dr. Roswell Ham, 
South Hadley, Mass.; Dr. Gallen Jones, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Oliver W. Larkin, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Dr. Daniel M. Mendelowitz, 
Stanford, Calif.; Dr. John R. M y, Elmira, 
N. T.: Dr. Clark B. Millikan, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Dr. James L. Morrill, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dr. Hobart Nichols, Bronxville, N. Y.; Dr. 
Norman T. Newton, Cambridge, Mass.; 
George Nightingale, La Grande, Oreg.; 
Norman Philbrick, Stanford, Calif.; 
David S. Schrager, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lawrence Stavig, Sioux Falls. S. Dak.; 
Harold Taylor, Bronxville, N. ¥.; Dean Allen 
S. Weller, Urbana, III.; Dr. William R. White, 
be cs Tex.; Dr, Edwin Ziegfeld, New York, 

Distinguished citizens interested in the 
arts: Mrs, Lloyd Ackerman, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Nelson W. Aldrich, Boston, Mass.: Ar- 
chibald S. Alexander, Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Mrs. Stewart F. Alexander, Park Ridge, N. J.; 
Mrs. Robert G. Amestoy, San Francisco, 
Calif; Hon. William Benton, Southport, 
Conn.; Richard A. Berenson, Boston, Mass.; 
Sidney Berkowitz, New York, N. T.; Sidney 
F. Brody, Mrs. Sidney F, Brody, Mrs. Norman 
Chandler, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Drew 
Chidester, San Francisco, Calif.; Charles D. 
Childs, Boston, Mass.; Henry P, Clark, San 
Francisco, Calif.; John Ashby Conway, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Gardner Cox, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Alfred Crapsey, Piedmont, Calif.; Marian 
Davis, Riveredge, N. J.; Norman Davis, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Frank De Bellis, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Dewey Donnell, Sonoma, Calif.: Mrs. 
Ronald A. Dougan, Beloit, Wis.; Mrs. Charles 
Ducommum, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Paul 
Eliel, San Francisco, Calif., William H, Fal- 
cey, Trenton, N. J.; Charles W. Fay, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Philip S. Fogg, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Mrs, William B. Freer, Burlingame, 
Calif.; Mrs. John V. Galgiani, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Col. Edgar W. Garbisch, New York, 
N. Y; A. Conger Goodyear, Old Westbury, 
N. T.: Dr. Dorothy Gray, New York, N. X.; 
Mrs. Robert E, Gross, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Edith Halpert, New York, N. T.; Virginia 
Harris, Boston, Mass.; James L. Haseltine, 
Osmego, Oreg.; Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, 
Wayzata, Minn.; Dr. Frederick L. Hipp, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Genevra Hobbs, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles R. Howell, Pennington, N. J.; Mrs. 
Samuel Jaffe, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Maxim 
Karolik, Newport, R. I.; Dr. Meyer Kestn- 
baum, Chicago, III.; Mrs. J. R. Killian, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Paul Hayden Kird, Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. John O. Kittle, Ross, Calif.; 
Mrs. William S. Ladd, Lakeville, Conn.; Mrs. 
Albert D. Lasker, New York, N. T.; Mrs. 
Robert A. Law, Coos Bay, Oreg.; Milton Low- 
enthal, Henry R. Luce, New York, N. Y.; 
Earle Ludgin, Chicago, III.; Mrs. James K. 
MacAndrew, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. G. 
“Macculloch Miller, New York, N. T.; Joseph 
E. McLean, Trenton, N. J.; John R. Mage, 
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Pasadena, Calif.; Stanley Marcus, Dallas, 
Tex.; Mrs. Robbins Milbank, Burlingame, 
Calif.; Newbold Morris, New York, N. T.; 
Denys P. Myero, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. Rafael 
Narvas, Roy R. Neuberger, New York, N. T.: 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, 
D. C.: Joseph P. Richardson, Boston, Mass.; 
Raymond S. Rubinow, New York, N. T.; Al- 
bert B. Ruddock, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Mrs. 
Henry P. Russell, Leon B. Russell, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Dr. Paul J. Sachs, Cambridge, 
Mass.: James S. Schramm, Burlington, Iowa; 
Mrs. Ferdinand C. Smith, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Eloise Spaeth, Otto L. Spaeth, New 
York, N, ¥.; Delroy M. Stanley, Minneapolis, 
Minn; Mark Starr, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Waldo E. Stephens, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Mrs. Thomas Stimson, Seattle, Wash.; Dr. 
Charles H. Strub, Arcadia, Calif.: Mrs. Jerd 
Sullivan, San Francisco, Calif.; Hudson 
Walker, Edward M. M. Warburg, New York, 
N. T.; Royal Barry Wills, Boston, Mass.; Cor- 
Nelius Vanderbilt Whitney, Old Westbury, 
N. X.; Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


More and more Americans are becoming 
aware that the welfare of our Nation’s arts 
is an important matter for the concern of 
Congress. There is an increasing realization 
that the Federal Government of thé United 
States gives less recognition to the role of 
the arts in our national life than any other 
Major nation or even many small nations. 

An act to stimulate artistic and cultural 
endeavor and appreciation, with adequate 
Safeguards to preserve freedom of expression 
in the arts, will serve the interests of the 
Nation as well as those of the arts it would 
promote. I firmly believe that such legisia- 
tion will increase artistic and cultural cre- 
ativity and enjoynient. I am confident that 
the legislation now under consideration will 
receive the broadest kind of support not 
Only from organizations concerned with the 
arts but also by the many thousands of 
Americans who turn to the arts as an indis- 
Pensable part of their pursuit of happiness. 

I feel more strongly than ever that we 
have tragically neglected the encouragement 
and development of the arts in this country. 
A Federal Advisory Council on the Arts would 
be helpful to the Nation, both in the domes- 
tic and in the international fields. I very 
Breatly hope that a bill similar to the leg- 
islation which I proposed in 1956 will be 
enacted in this session of Congress. 


~ Criticism of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


_ Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial from the July 1, 1957, issue 
of the State, of Columbia, S. C. The 
editorial, entitled “Should Wake Up,” is 
one of a number of editorials this out- 
standing newspaper has been printing 
almost daily for the past several years in 
an effort to warn against the trend of 
the Supreme Court decisions which 
would destroy constitutional government 
and the rights of the States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SHovuLD Ware UP 


The United States Supreme Court needs to 
know that criticism of its acts is mot sec- 
tional. 

And if the members of the once-august 
body read the newspapers they should by now 
know it is not just the South that is rising 
up in indignation at the Court’s abuse of 
power. 

We were glad to note that the president 
of the Attorneys General Association of the 
United States, Louls C. Wyman, has spoken 
out critically of the Court. He did so at the 
association's annual meeting, and he is from 
New Hampshire. He said the Court’s ruling 
in which it overturned a group of convic- 
tions under the Smith Act “set the United 
States back 25 years” in Its efforts to control 
communism. He suggested that Congress 
step in and take legislative action to trim 
the Court's power and undo some of its 
damage. 

The State has long been bemoaning the 
decline of the Court and urging Congress to 
assume its authority, granted In article 3 
of the Constitution, to regulate the Court's 
authority. Perhaps if a sufficient number 
of people become aroused Congress might 
wake up before it Is too late. 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
very lucid editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star of July 2, 1957, has cut 
through the rhetorical fog buried in the 
Wright commission report. This edi- 
torial is opposed to the muzzling of the 
press as proposed in the Wright com- 
mission report. 

This editorial serves as still another 
warning flag of the dangers in suppres- 
sing the coveted freedom of the press, and 
is entitled “Dark Chapters.” 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DARK CHAPTERS 

Loyd Wright, Chairman of the Commission 
on Government Security, has come forward 
with what he considers to be documentation 
in support of the proposal to make it a crime 
to disclose secret information. It is not an 
impressive presentation. 

Mr. Wright makes one statement with 
which we are in full accord. He says that 
the members. of his Commission “do not 
believe that journalists will claim a special 
immunity over their fellow citizens.” We 
do not think that journalists will claim such 
a right, nor do we think they should have 
such a right. But it does not follow that 
the Commission is on sound ground in urging 
that disclosure of classified information by 
anyone be made a crime. The following ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Wright's own statement bears 
on this point: f 

“During the past week I requested the re- 
sponsible official [in the Pentagon] to re- 
lease a part of this [Improperly divulged] 
information which, in my opinion, no longer 
required secrecy. I had hoped enough might 
be resurrected from the grave of unwarranted 
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continuing classification to demonstrate to 
the American people the disastrous conse- 
quences that flow from an individual's taking 
the law into his own hands. I regret to re- 
port that this request for declassification was 
denied and that the information is appar- 
ently entombed forever, with the final rites 
of classified burial, in the bureaucratic grave- 
yard of a maze of files, never to be dissemi- 
nated to the American people who are en- 
titled to know the full details of these dark 
chapters of betrayal.” 

Rhetoric aside, what is Mr, Wright saying 
here? He is saying that the continued classi- 
fication of this material is unwarranted. He 
is saying that information which no longer 
needs to be kept secret is being entombed by 
the authorities in a bureaucratic graveyard. 

He is saying that the American people are 
‘entitled to this information, but that it will 
never be made available to them. Neverthe- 
less, if anyone should disclose any of this 
improperly classified information, he might 
be sent to jail for 5 years or fined $10,000, or 
both, under Mr. Wright's proposal. This is 
one reason why we are not favorably im- 
pressed with his jail-and-fine idea. 


A Better System To Name a President 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, our con- 
stitutional forefathers envisioned and 
enjoyed an electoral process for naming 
the President of this Republic whereby 
each citizen would have equal voting op- 
portunity and authority. For several 
elections, therefore, there was no such 
thing as the “bloc voting” of electoral 
votes which was evolved by power-seek- 
ing politicians seeking to enhance their 
personal power by getting control of a 
solid bloc of electoral college votes which 
added the votes of the loser to the votes 
of the winner to gain influence for large 
States in the final verdict. 

Senate Joint Resolution 113, intro- 
duced last week by myself, Senator 
THuRMOND, Senator MANSFIELD, and Sen- 
ator SmirH of New Jersey, proposes to 
return America to its original concept of 
electoral college voting. This proposal 
is very similar to our earlier so-called 
Mundt-Coudert amendment, but it elim- 
inates the possibility of gerrymandering. 
Thus, our proposal would restore to the 
people the equal right to name their 
Presidents, and I trust it will be adopted 
by the Senate and the country. 

I call attention to an editorial from 
the pen of Fred C. Christopherson, edi- 
tor of the Daily Argus Leader of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., the largest and most in- 
fluential newspaper of the two Dakotas. 
Its support of our’ electoral reform 
amendment is most encouraging. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A BETTER System To NAME PRESIDENT 

For some years there has been agitation 
about the electoral college method of nam- 
ing a President of the United States, 
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As it is now, all of a State’s electors vote 
for one candidate even though he might 
have carried the State by only a few votes, 

Assuming, for example, that a State has 
30 electors and 10 million ballots were cast 
by the voters. The vote was, let us say, 
5,200,000 for candidate A and 4,800,000 for 
candidate B. Under the existing system, 
candidate A would receive all of the State's 
30 electoral votes. 

Many persons have felt that there should 
be a change to permit a reflection in the 
national tabulation of the wishes of the 
4,800,000 voters who marked their ballots 
for candidate B. There's a good reason for 
this contention. 

And actually it is a goal that can be 
achieved quite readily, Senator Kar. 
Munor, of South Dakota, this week advanced 
a proposal that, if adopted, would provide 
an adequate answer. 

The number of electors in each State Is de- 
termined by the total of its members of Con- 
gress. South Dakota has 2 Senators and 2 
House Members and, in consequence, we have 
& electors. 

Munor’s proposal is that each voter, wher- 
ever he may reside, will vote for 3 electors— 
2 representing his Senators and 1 his Mem- 
ber of the House. Thus the electoral vote 
within a State might be divided, as it very 
likely would be in the hypothetical example 
we presented earlier in this comment. 

Such a change requires, of course, an 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. It ia so reasonable, however, that it is 
difficult to see why any substantial objec- 
tion should be presented. 


Supreme Court Relied on Secret Witnesses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL . 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Supreme Court Relied on Secret 
Witnesses,” written by David Lawrence, 
and published in the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle of July 1, 1957. 

. There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: ; f 

Supreme COURT RELIED ON SECRET WITNESSES 
$ (By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States doesn’t practice what it 
preaches. 

From time immemorial it has been a rule 
of law that, when an expert witness testifies 
in court, he must be present for cross-exam- 
ination by the other side. 

The Supreme Court has just said, moreover, 
that, when the FBI puts on a witness in a 
criminal case, the other side must have access 
to anything and everything about the witness 
which is in the files of the law-enforcement 
agency so that the credibility of such a 
witness may be tested in court, 

But the Supreme Court of the United 
States doesn't allow this in its own proceed- 
ings. Thus, the famous decision on school 
integration violated all the rules of modern 
courts by declaring that it was based on the 
“authority” of witnesses who never were re- 
vealed in court at all. 

Some of these “witnesses” were connected 
with OCommunist-front organizations, and 
‘one of them was a Swedish Socialist who bit- 
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terly criticized the American Constitution. 
The lawyers for the several sovereign States 
who argued the case before the Supreme 
Court were not told that the court had any 
secret witnesses or experts up its judicial 
sleeves. Only when the decision was printed 
did the American people learn what witnesses 
had influenced the Supreme Court’s con- 
clusions. 

Today one of the bitterest controversies in 
American history has grown out of the same 
Supreme Court decision, which says candidly 
that its ruling was based on information 
derived from certain experts. i 

The decision says that “whatever may 
have been the extent of psychological knowl- 
edge” at the time (1896) that the opinions 
(Plessy v. Brown) was handed down which 
permitted “separate but equal” school facili- 
ties, the new finding “is amply supported by 
modern authority.” 

The Supreme Court, in its opinion, then 
cited six “authorities” and said in a footnote: 
“And see generally Myrdal, ‘an American 
dilemma’ (1944).” 

Senator EAasTLAND, of Mississippi, Demo- 
crat, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, has placed before the Senatè a reso- 
lution containing information which nobody 
was evidently permited to place before the 
Supreme Court during the time the case 
was being argued. He says that a “provi- 
sional investigation of the authorities upon 
which the Supreme Court relied reveals to 
a shocking degree their connection with and 
participation in the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy, in that Brameld and Frazier, 
listed in the group of six authorities, have 
no less than 28 citations in the files of the 
Committee on Un-American activities of the 
United States House of Representatives re- 
vealing membership in, or participation 
with, Communnist or Communist-front or- 
ganizations and activities.” 

Mr. EasTLanp pointed out that Myrdal, the 
Swedish Socialist, declared—in the book 
cited by the Supreme Court—that the 
United States Constitution was “impractical 
and unsuited to modern conditions” and that 
its adoption was “nearly a plot against the 
common people.” 

Senator EasTLAND added that the citation 
of these authorities“ clearly indicates “a 
dangerous influence and control exerted on 
the Supreme Court by Communist-front 
pressure groups and other enemies of the 
American Republic and individual members 
thereof that is inimical to the general wel- 
fare and best interests of the Republic.” 

Mr. EASTLAND said he was convinced the 
Supreme Court has been “indoctrinated and 
‘brainwashed’ by leftwing pressure groups.” 

Whether one does or does not agree with 
Mr. Easrlaxp's contentions, the fact is that 
nobody could cross-examine the “authori- 
ties” cited by the Supreme Sourt nor intro- 
duce other experts to present a contradictory 
interpretation. For the Court didn't tell 
anybody who is “witnesses” were. 


One Who Has Reuther’s Number 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by George Todt, which appeared in the 
June 26, 1957, issue of the Valley Times. 
The article deals with a recent article 
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entitled Reuther Versus the Working- 
man’s Freedom,” written by the able and 
distinguished junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE Topr'’s OPINION 
ONE WHO HAS REUTHER'S NUMBER 


“Hypocrisy is the language which vice ren- 
ders to virtue”—La Rochefoucauld. 

“In the single instance of the strike against 
Kohler in Wisconsin,” said Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, “Walter Reuther and 
the UAW have done more damage and vio- 
lence to freedom than was accomplished by 
all the peculiar financial transactions of 
Teamster President Dave Beck.” 

Writing in the May 18, 1957, Issue of 
Human Events, a Washingon, D, C., newslet- 
ter well worth its subscription price, Senator 
GOLDWATER has come up with a remarkable 
piece of writing entitled “Reuther Versus the 
Workingman's Freedom.” 

In his dynamic exposition of the facts, the 
young Arizonian beards labor's lion in his 
Detroit UAW (United Auto Workers) den. 
He pulls no punches and he lays it right on 
the line. I waited awhile to tell my readers 
about this one to see if Mr. Reuther would 
make a stirring reply. To date: Not one yip 
out of Walter. Does Senator GOLDWATER 
have his number? 

I think he does. For this is what he puts 
on the line to the labor boss—and it is easy to 
see why it must be dynamite in more ways 
than one to Mr. Reuther: 

“I suggest to Walter Reuther that he seri- 
ously and carefully ponder the position in 
which he finds himself. He can be a leader 
of labor and obtain for labor, through col- 
lective bargaining, those things to which it 
is entitled—or he can become the leader of a 
political movement. I suggest that he can- 
not be both at the same time, because if he 
tries to do this he most certainly will destroy 
the very house for which he speaks in such 
passionate terms—the house of labor.” 

In this contention, Senator GOLDWATER is 
in fundamental agreement with the late 
Samuel Gompers, the grahd old man of labor. 
The latter stood consistently against. com- 
pulsory or political unionism. In 1924, 
speaking before the American Federation of 
Labor convention, Sam Gompers had this 
to say: 

“I want to urge devotion to the funda- 
mentals of human liberty—the principles of 
voluntarism. No compulsion. If we seek to 
force we but tear apart that which, united, 
is invincible * * *.” It appears that Mr. 
Reuther has traveled long away from the 
man who urged such an ethical stand for 
labor. But not Senator GOLDWATER, Cen- 
sider his words: 

“The strike against Kohler has been given 
only passing attention by the liberal press 
of our Nation. It is perhaps hardly news- 
worthy because these same tactics of 
brutality and violence have been used 80 
many times in the past. The strike has 
continued for 3 years. The union, under the 
direction of Reuther, and through his lieu- 
tenant, Emil Mazey, has used every method 
ever employed to win a strike. It has used 
violence, it has brought in goons to instill 
fear. More than 700 acts of violence and 
vandalism against nonstrikers, including 
brutal beatings, shotgun blasts into windows 
of homes, and dynamiting of homes have 
been reported since the strike began. 

“Is this America? Where force and vio- 
lence can be used with impunity to destroy 
the peace, to impose the will of one man 
upon a community or upon a manufacturing 
plant?” 

Reprints of Senator GoLDWATER's devastat- 
ing and hard-hitting attack upon Mr. Reu- 
ther's position with regards to political 
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unionism can likely be secured after corres- 
ponding with Human Events, according to its 
terms. The Washington, D. C., address is: 
1835 K Street NW., Zone 6. Frankly, this 
newsletter is worth subscribing to—it calls s 
spade a spade. 

Meanwhile, a month has passed by since 
Senator GOLDWATER indicated that it is high 
time to get off the carcass of Dave Beck and 
ask Walter Reuther a few questions, too. 
But so far, no move to call Mr. Reuther to 
the McClellan committee—at least not yet. 

We must ask ourselves why? Thus far we 
have only heard of corruption—financial, 
political, or otherwise—from the labor bosses 
who contributed to the GOP campaign last 
year. Will this predilection for labor bosses 
close to the Republicans preclude the pre- 
dominantly Democratic investigating com- 
mittee from hauling Mr. Reuther before it? 

If this ultimately proves to be the case, 
the public will understand the true reason 
behind it: for it is Mr. Reuther, not Mr. Beck, 
who might make good on a boast to blow 
the lid off Washington if he wanted to do so. 
Nobody knows better than he does just who 
were given the benefit of COPE (AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education) funds in 
the past political wars. Were they Republi- 
cans? Were they Democrats? Well, just 
who were they? 


Record of the Oregon State Legislature 
; in 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregon State legislative session of 
1957 is concluded. Its record is now part 
of the history of our State. Many of us 
believe that this legislative session en- 
acted much far-reaching legislation 
which will be of benefit to Oregon in the 
years ahead. 

This opinion was confirmed by George 
Brown, legislative director of the Oregon 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, during a 
recent address which Mr. Brown deliy- 
ered in the city of Portland. I think itis 
significant that he described the recent 
legislative session as “the best in history, 
judging by what it accomplished for the 
wage earner and his family, for the con- 
sumer, the school student and teacher, 
the taxpayer, and the average citizen.” 

For the information of my colleagues 
in the United States Senate, the house of 
representatives in the 1957 legislature 
coysisted of 37 Democrats and 23 Repub- 
licans. The State senate was a 15 to 15 
tie between Democrats and Republicans. 
In both chambers, this represented the 
largest Democratic membership in many 
decades—indeed, since 1878. 

Senator Boyd Overhulse, of Madras, 
Oreg., was president of the senate, while 
Representative Pat Dooley, of Portland, 


Oreg., served as speaker of the house of- 


representatives. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Oregon 
Labor Press of June 28, 1957, which de- 
tails the address delivered in Portland 
by Mr. George Brown, who helped to 
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represent labor at the recent legislative 
session. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY or 1957 Session: LEGISLATURE Is 
CALLED THE FINEST IN HISTORY 

“The 1957 session of the Oregon Legisla- 
ture was the best in history, judging it by 
what it accomplished for the wage earner and 
his family, for the consumer, the school stu- 
dent and teacher, the taxpayer and the aver- 
age citizen.” 

These words of summary were spoken by 
George Brown, legislative director of the 
Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, at the 
conclusion of noon and evening meetings 
last Wednesday. 

Purpose of the two meetings was to report 
to the officers and members of Portland-area 
unions on the accomplishments (and short- 
comings) of the legislature which completed 
its work a month ago. Attendance totaled 
more than 200 at the 2 sessions—a no-host 
luncheon at the Three Star Restaurant and 
an evening meeting in the Labor Temple. 

“Let me emphasize,” Brown said, “that the 
impressive gains made in the 1957 session 
were not just selfish gains for organized la- 
bor, The benefits of this legislative program 
will be shared alike by all wage earners, 
union and nonunion, and by their families. 

“To a great extent, the election of this 
liberal and farseeing 1957 legislature was the 
result of an outstanding job done by Oregon 
labor at the polls in 1956,” Brown declared. 
“When we are successful in electing candi- 
dates who are devoted to the interests of all 
the people, the interests of organized labor 
automatically will be served.” 

Reporting on various aspects of the legis- 
lative session Wednesday were the four mem- 
bers of the State labor council’s staff who 
represented Oregon unions at the State capi- 
tol. They are Legislative Director Brown, 
Executive Secretary James T. Marr, President 
J. D. McDonald, and Research Director Tom 
Scanlon. 

It was explained that Scanlon had special- 
ized in following the progress of taxation and 
education measures, Marr in unemployment 
compensation and public employees’ bills, 
Brown in workmen's compensation, and Me- 
Donald in general legislation lying outside 
these special categories. “Although,” Brown 
added, “we all pitched in together when 
something urgent came along.” 

Here is a brief summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the 1957 Oregon Legislature, as ex- 
cerpted from the detailed reports to Portland 
unionists last Wednesday; 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Maximum weekly benefits for unemployed 
workers were raised from $35 to $40, effective 
July 1. Only three other States have un- 
employment-compensation rates as high as 
this. 


Social-security benefits will no longer be 
deducted from State unemployment-com- 
pensation payments. In addition, strict pro- 
visions for forfeiture of compensation bene- 
fits, enacted: by the 1955 legislature, were 
removed from the law. 

Employer contributions to the unemploy- 
ment-compensation trust fund were raised to 
realistic levels, stopping the drain on the 
reserve fund. 

Unemployment-compensation coverage was 
extended to State employees, and other units 
of government (cities, counties, etc.) may 
obtain coverage if they ask for it. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

Benefits were increased 20 percent for 
workmen injured on the job, and for the 
widows and children of men killed in indus- 
trial accldents. Brown listed nearly 20 bills 
passed by the legislature, each making some 
specific improvement in Oregon's workmen's 
compensation law. 
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Compensation rates were increased for 
both permanent and temporary injuries. An 
improvement in the red-tag law gives em- 
ployers an incentive to maintain a safe place 
of work and to keep accident rates low. New 
laws safeguard the right of an injured work- 
man to appeal his case, if he feels his com- 
pensation is inadequate. 

Perhaps most important of all, Brown 
said, was the change in the definition of an 
industrial accident. The Oregon law for- 
merly said an industrial accident must be 
caused by violent and external means. This 
restrictive definition has been removed from 
the law. S 

TAXATION 


“It was impossible to reduce taxes when 
the State was faced with the necessity of a 
larger budget in the 2 years ahead,” Scanlon 
said, “but the inequities of the 1955 tax pro- 
gram were corrected by the 1957 legislature.” 

The 45-percent surtax was repealed and 
Was replaced by a more equitable, graduated 
income-tax structure. Dependency allow- 
ances were increased from $500 for each de- 
pendent to $600. The effect of the income- 
tax program will be to raise more revenue for 
budget needs, to reduce taxes on families 
earning $7,000 or less, and to increase slight- 
ly the taxes of families earning more than 
$7,000 a year. 

In no case, Scanlon said, will anyone's 
State income tax be increased more than $11 
a year. 

For the first time in Oregon history, a full 
and realistic withholding tax system will go 
into effect. 

Corporation taxes were Increased. Tax 
rates of manufacturing corporations were 
kept low, while those of utilities and banks 
were increased substantially. 

EDUCATION 

Basic State support for school districts was 
raised from $80 per child to $95, at a cost to 
the State of $15 million. The long-sought 
school-district reorganization measure was 
enacted into law. 

Teacher-tenure laws were extended and im- 
proved, A salary increase of 25 percent, long 
overdue, was voted for the faculties of State 
college and universities. A community col- 
lege measure was enacted, assuring that these 
colleges can have some State support and will 
conform to State standards of instruction. 

STATE EMPLOYEES 

The 1957 legislature earmarked $10 million 
to raise the pay of State emp 
most of it will go to State workers in the low- 
est pay grades (some of whom now receive 
as little as $156 per month). 

Another new law protects State employees 
against being fired unjustly. This law re- 
quires that the employee must be reinstated 
in his job if the State civil-service commis- 
sion finds that he was unjustly discharged. 
(Under the former State law, his superior 
could refuse to rehire him.) 

As previously noted, State’ employees were 
brought under coverage of the unemploy- 
ment-compensation law. 

MEAT INSPECTION 

Culminating 20 years of effort by labor and 
consumer groups, the 1957 legislature en- 
acted Oregon's first compulsory meat-inspec- 
tion law. Also passed was a voluntary poul- 
try-inspection law. Both will protect the 
consumer against unsanitary and diseased 
meats, 

ELECTION LAWS 

Oregon’s cumbersome and inadequate elec- 
tion code was given a general overhaul. Pro- 
visions against corrupt practices were 
strengthened. Poll books must now be 
signed only once. Election-board workers 
will now get at least $10 a day or $1 an hour. 
Provisions for absentee voting were im- 
proved. 
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OTHER MEASURES 

The 1957 legislature also: 

Created a State conciliation service under 
the State bureau of labor, to ald in the 
settlement of labor-management disputes. 

Made two substantial improvements in 
Oregon's civil-rights law, forbidding discrim- 
ination based on race, color, or creed. 

In the field of public welfare, the State’s 
relative responsibility law was amended to 
provide greatly decreased compulsory pay- 
ments by relatives of persons receiving public 
assistance. 

Automobile financing charges were limited 
by law. 

Employers will be subject to a fine for 
failure to pay health and welfare insurance 
premiums for their employees, if they have 
contracted to do 50. 

A new law makes it illegal for employers 
to require any kickback of wages from their 
employees. 

“In addition to all these accomplishments, 
and many others not mentioned, the legis- 
lature turned its back on all attempts to 
pass restrictive antiunion legislation,” Brown 
concluded. “This was a remarkable accom- 
plishment, especially in view of the fact that 
labor was receiving bad publicity from the 
McClellan hearings during the legislative 
session.” 


The Struggle for Freedom in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
certainly one of the most outspoken 
daily newspapers in Texas is the Houston 
Press. On Thursday last, the 27th day 
of June, the Press carried a forceful edi- 
torial asking that the free world devote 
a special session of the United Nations 
Assembly to consider a U. N. special com- 
mittee’s indictment of Soviet Russia for 
their Hungarian suppression. The he- 
roic struggle of those freedom-loving 
folk is everywhere enshrined in the 
hearts of peace-loving men. 

Mr. President, this editorial is en- 
titled “Recall United Nations on Hun- 
gary Now.” It is appropriate on this day 
before our own birthday of freedom, that 
we ask the United Nations to do some- 
thing about the rape of Hungary and the 
murder of the Hungarian people. 

Mr. President, I ask this body to take 
note of the editorial when it appears in 
the Recorp. In this free assemblage this 
is the place to join with the United Na- 
tions, and we should condemn the Soviet 
Union for the greatest tragedy of this 
decade in the murder of the Hungarian 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this courageous editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial. 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Recatt Untren Nations on Huncary. Now 
H Twenty-four member nations have agreed 
that the United Nations General Assembly 
should be reconvened as soon as it is prac- 
ticable to do so to consider a U. N. special 
committee's indictment of Soviet Russia’s 
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brutal suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, 

The United States House and Senate simul- 
taneously adopted a resolution urging the 
same action. : 

This was especially appropriate coming on 
the same day that Izvestia, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment newspaper, denounced the U. N. re- 
port on Hungary as “this insipid concoction” 
and accused the United States of using it to 
distract public attention from the really im- 
portant questions. 

There is no more important question in the 
world than making sure that every man, 
woman, and child be acquainted with the 
true story of what happened in Hungary last 
fall. The U. N. report tells that story in all 
its gruesome detail. 

It is the duty of the U. N. Assembly to be 
the forum before which this damning in- 
dictment of Soviet Russia is debated and 
broadcast to all the world. And it should 
be done at once—not thrown into the hopper 
with dozens of extraneous issues next fall. 

The least the free world can do is to devote 
a special session of the U. N. Assembly to 
telling the Hungarian survivors that their 
heroic struggle to be free of Kremlin mon- 
sters is not forgotten—and will not be for- 
gotten while freemen live, 


Philosophy of the Present Supreme Court 
Undermining National Security and 
Federal-State Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial entitled “Others See 
It Now,” which was published in the July 
25, 1957, edition of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle. The Chronicle, which was 
established in 1785, is one of the South’s 
oldest and most distinguished daily news- 
papers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OTHERS Sex Ir Now 

Tt is finally dawning on Americans every- 
where, not just those who live in the South, 
that the philosophy of the present Supreme 
Court is undermining national security and 
Federal-State relations. 

Heretofore, people in other sections of the 
United States had not been too greatly con- 
cerned because, in the desegregation decision, 
it was the South's ox that was being gored. 
The furor raised below the Mason-Dixon line 
fell mostly upon deaf ears; it was regarded 
as the painful cries of people from a section 
of the country who were upset by the racial 
implications of the decision. 

But now others elsewhere are becoming 
disturbed by the whole series of weird and 
dangerous decisions rendered recently by the 
Court. 


Among those is Louls C. Wyman, of New 
Hampshire, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, who yesterday 
told members of his association that deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court have set the 
United States back 25 years in its effort to 
control communism. 

“It is tragic to see the judicial under- 
mining of national security and Federal- 
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State relations, as well as the very founda- 
tion of a free America's right to protect 
itself,” said President Wyman. 

States’ rights are also being placed in 
jeopardy, he said. 

That's what the South has been telling 
the rest of the Nation ever since the desegre- 
gation decision. Now that someone else’s ox 
is being gorged, northerners are beginning to 
recognize the truthfulness of the southern 
argument. 

President Wyman recommended that his 
association take these steps if the Court 
continues with the type of decision that has 
been handed down of late. 

Clarification of the 10th amendment to 
protect States“ reserved powers in more cer- 
tain terms. 

Giving the State a greater voice in con- 
firmation of appointments to the Supreme 
Court than now exists through the United 
States Senate. 

Enactment of laws designed to insulate 
against judicial legislation in derogation of 
State sovereignty. 

Preparation of legislation designed to undo 
as great a portion of these recent decisions 
as is possible short of constitutional amend- 
ments. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
eminently correct. The South's cry against 
the Court’s usurpation of power is no longer 
sectional; it is beginning to take up in other 
sections of the land. 


The Vital Role of the Wisconsin State 
Laboratory of Hygiene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we have 
read and heard a good deal in recent 
days about what is called Asiatic flu 
the virus which apparently started in 
Hong Kong or Red China and which has 
now jumped the Pacific and resulted 
in quite a few cases in various parts of 
the world. 

Man's never-ending battle against 
scourges like this proves again how 
close we are to our neighbors. 

Germs can cross the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. So can bombs, and so can 
ideas. 

We are fortunate indeed to have in 
the World Health Organization an out- 
standing group of men dedicated to the 
world’s physical betterment. It is for 
us now to match its efforts by progress 
in the spiritual field, as well. 

In turn, in our own land, there are 
many vital instruments to strengthen 
man's fight for the perfect health which 
he was meant to enjoy. One of the fine 
such instruments is the pioneering Wis- 
consin State Laboratory of Hygiene 
which is now 54 years old. 

I send to the desk an excellent write- 
up from the May 1957 issue of the Wis- 
consin Medical Journal, describing the 
laboratory’s work. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, , 
as follows: 
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STATE LABORATORY or HYGIENE CONTINUES To 
GRow—RESEARCH FINDINGS VARIED, COVER 
WIDE RANGE OF MALADIES 
Mapison.—All in the day's work at the 

State laboratory of hygiene: 

Virus research, early detection of cancers of 
the cervix and uterus via Papanicolaou 
smears, exploring ways to further control 
syphilis, studies of animal disease, water 
purity tests, diagnosis of various diseases 
from blood samples, fungus infection tests, 
parasitic intestinal diseases, and many, many 
more. 

Back in 1910, when the laboratory was only 
7 years old and housed in a single small room 
in the basement of agricultural hall on the 
University of Wisconsin campus, the study of 
epidemic disease was in its infancy. The 
laboratory that year examined only 7,000 
specimens. In 1914 the total was 8,000. 

In 1956, in new quarters and with a staff 
of 90 persons, highly trained and efficient, 
the laboratory received 541,923 specimens 
from physicians, public health officers and 
nurses, veterinarians, sanitary engineers, 
park superintendents, sanitarians, and 
others. Specialists conducted 943,415 exami- 
nations, almost 200,000 more than in 1954. 

When the new laboratory was dedicated in 
1953, it set forth this goal: 

“Expanded programs of diagnosis, Intensi- 
fied studies of infectious diseases, and im- 
proved health for all citizens of Wisconsin.” 

Authorities in this and other States, of 
the State board of health, the University of 
Wisconsin Medical School, the State Medical 
Soclety of Wisconsin, and others, tell you the 
Wisconsin laboratory is in the forefront in 
any listing of institutions of its kind. 

A walk around the laboratory gives a per- 
son the feeling he is in the middle of a bee- 
hive, with varied activity on all sides. 
There’s elbowroom now, something that 
wasn't true of its room in agricultural hall 
but then, there weren't as many demands 
made upon it either. 

A-1 LEADERSHIP 

The director of the laborator is Dr. William 
D. Stovall, a past president of the State med- 
ical society. With the laboratory since 1914, 
Dr, Stovall agrees its various testing pro- 
grams have made significant progress in early 
detection of disease. He cautioned, however, 
that scientific research is a continuing proc- 
ess, and not a niche for complacency. 

“Once we've discovered the cause of a dis- 
ease, we cannot and do not rest,” he said. 
“Rather, we must be constantly vigilant lest 
the diseases we have already under control 
break their barriers and again cause serious 
health problems. We cannot let down our 
defenses.” 

Dr, Stovall looks back on the past decade 
or two with considerable satisfaction. He 
has seen typhoid, cholera, malaria, diph- 
theria and a number of other maladies fall 
before the onslaught of modern medical 
methods. 

3 RESULTS APPARENT 

Just a few years ago, many cases of a 
disease (caused by the coxsackie virus) close- 
ly resembled pollo, It was impossible to treat 
all ot the suspected cases as polio because 
hospitals didn't have room. If proper treat-. 
ment is not given true polio cases, of course, 
serious crippling stages inevitably follow. 

The coxsackie virus can now be separated 
by laboratory tests. It was done in the State 
Laboratory of Hygiene. 

CANCER TEST 

The laboratory sprang into the spotlight 
last year when it was commissioned by the 
Federal Government to handle an expanded 
program of cancer detection, which involved 
the Papanicolaou smear test. Under the 
plan, the specimens taken from female pa- 
tients and sent in by their physicians were 
checked in from eight counties, This later 
was expanded to 14 counties, 
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Purpose of the program is to detect early 
cancer of the cervix and uterus. 


TO SAVE LIVES 


All Wisconsin physicians, however, were in- 
vited to submit smear slides for appraisal by 
the laboratory technicians. 

The 1956 record sheet shows 26,443 speci- 
mens which involved 70,185 examinations. 

“Frankly, such an ambitious health pro- 
gram has not been undertaken in Wisconsin 
since the successful drive against syphilis,” 
Dr. Stovall commented. “Cancer can be 
treated successfully surgically—if it is found 
in time. A concentrated screening program 
for the early diagnosis will undoubtedly save 
many lives.” = 

The program started with the theme: The 
Doctors Office—A Detection Center for 
Cancer. 

CAREFULLY PLANNED 

Physicians were supplied with equipment 
for collecting the smears. Instructions went 
out with each mailing carton, with com- 
plete details as to how the smears were to 
be made, how they were to be fixed and 
returned. 

After the medical doctor takes a smear in 
his office, the material is placed on à slide. 
To prevent it from drying, the slide is imme- 
diately plunged into a bottle containing 
95-percent alcohol. 

In the laboratory, each slide passes 
through 21 different chemicals. The cells 
in the material absorb differently various 
dyes, depending on whether they are nor- 
mal or cancerous. 

The trained technicilan—and Dr. Stovall's 
initial headache on this Papanicolaou pro- 
gram was finding a number of qualified, 
skilled technicians—looks for several defi- 
nite things when the slide slips under his 
microscope. The color, shape, size, and ratio 
between cytoplasm and nucleus in each cell 
are observed meticulously. In most in- 
stances, the presence or absence of can- 
cerous cells can be seen easily, and the 
physician is quickly notified. 

If the results of the examination are 
positive, or if there is some doubt, the labo- 
ratory recommends that a biopsy, an actual 
examination of tissue, be made. The family 
doctor takes over at this point. 

This is just one phase of the work done 
at the laboratory. 

How about the future? 

“The next 50 years will show medical suc- 
cesses that will equal or eclipse those of 
the past,” Dr. Stovall predicts. “The diag- 
nosis of cancer is a field in which we ex- 
pect tremendous advances. But that’s just 
one field. Many of the diseases that are 
now mysterious will be conquered. 

“We will continue our fight against all 
of the diseases we recognize as serious threats 
to the health of Wisconsin's people. Our 
work was—and is—based on the applica- 
tion of laboratory tests which tell us where 
the disease is, how many cases there are, 
and what methods are to be used in pre- 
vention and treatment.” -~ 

It’s a fighting spirit that all knowing 
people commend. 


Centennial of Civil War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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an editorial from the February 6, 1957, 
issue of the Roanoke World-News rela- 
tive to the proposed nationwide centen- 
nial celebration of what is commonly 
known in the North as the Civil War, 
and in the South as the War Between 
the States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: y 

CENTENNIAL OOUR CIVIL WAR 1 
(By M. Carl Andrews) 

Virginians generally should join in ap- 
proving a bill now before Congress to co- 
ordinate plans for nationwide centennial 
celebration of what is commonly known 
in the North as the Civil War and in the 
South as the War Between, the States. 

Come next April it will 96 years since 
the first shots were fired on Fort Sumter 
in Charleston Harbor., It will be 92 years 
Soa Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomat- 

x. 

A lot of water has flowed under the bridge 
of time which once again linked the princi- 
pals of fratricidal strife. Sons of South and 
North alike have fought shoulder to shoulder 
in four major wars and in many minor skir- 
mishes since April 9, 1865. 

Only three men of the vast army that 
wore the gray now survive. The last man 
of the Grand Army of the Republic died last 
F the words of the poet will 

e: 


“The muf'd drum's sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo.“ 


It. is appropriate that plans for a 100th 
anniversary observance should be sponsored 
by sons of North and South alike, among 
them Virginia’s A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

It was here on Old Dominion soil where 
the first and last battles were fought, where 
the Confederacy made its proudest stand, 
that such a celebration inevitably will cen- 
ter. We, more than any other State, should 
be prepared well in advance of 1961. 

Senator Bricker, of Ohio, who authored 
the original measure, quickly settled with 
Senator ROBERTSON and Senator THURMOND, 
of South Carolina, over the name designa- 
tion of that conflict. At any rate the North 
long since ceased calling it the War of the 
Rebellion. The South gradually has weak- 
ened on insisting about the War Between 
the States. As the years slip past Civil War 
has beconre acceptable to both even though 
it was the most uncivil, bloodiest struggle of 
history until World War I came along. ; 

The Senate resolution would create a 17- 
man commission to coordinate plans of local 
and State agencies. This is fortunate be- 
cause all of the States existing between 
1861 and 1865 undoubtedly will be making 
their own plans. It follows closely the pat- 
tern set by the Federal Government in coop- 
erating with Virginia in the 350th anniver- 
sary of Jamestown this year. 

Virginia will gain vast experience from this 
celebration for use in a Civil War centennial. 
Rather than being concentrated in the small 
Williamsburg-Jamestown-Yorktown triangle, 
the 1961 program would be statewide in 
nature. Hundreds of localities will want to 
have their own special remembrance, 

The recent rash of novels, biographies, and 
histories stemming from that great conflict 
serves as an excellent background to a cen< 
tennial. Interest has always been high. It 
was just about the last big war with any 
romance. Seldom, if ever, have the people of 
the losing side held sò high the love, ideals, 
and principles for which they fought and 
cherished them even more in defeat, 

A centennial will encourage renewal of 
that devotion and inspire refurbishing of 
monuments. I recall in particular the time- 
erased wording on a memorial at Chancellors- 
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‘ville in the heart of the wilderness, that 
bloody site where Stonewall Jackson, the 
war's most brilllant general, was killed acci- 
dentally by his own men. There must be 
many others in need of repair. 

Nothing better typifies the achievement of 
full unity like the recent restoration of old 
Appomattox Courthouse. For decades Vir- 
ginia and the South wept at the name— 
wanted to obliterate it. The town died and 
was largely forgotten. 

A modern highway (Route 24) now has 
placed it within easy reach of every motorist. 
The last battlefield and the town have been 
made a national park. A bypass has added 
to the stillness at Appomattox. 

But there is restored the home of McLean 
where the war ended. (Not many know the 
conflict started in this same man’s front 
yard at Manassas and he moved south to get 
away from the fighting.) Remaining build- 
ings have been preserved, All are open to 
daily inspection. Tourists now come by the 
thousands each year. Even Virginians and 
other southerners pause to remember. 
Last year I persuaded Raymond Moley and 
his wife to return to Washington and New 
York by that route. They had never seen the 
hallowed spot and did not realize it was so 
close, He was grateful for being guided 
there. If you haven't had his experience you 
ought to take time out someday and make a 


pilgrimage. 

„ By all means, let's have a real national 
observance of this great anniversary. Per- 
haps we may even see an upsurge for return 
‘to fundamental principles of States rights 
‘and individual freedoms. The war wasn't 
fought over slavery, remember. 


Pennsylvania Dutch Celebrate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
\IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
xt Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Pennsylvania Dutch are 
holding a celebration at Kutztown this 
week. Such things as apple-butter boil- 
ing, quilting, buttermaking, glassblow- 
ing, threshing with flails, blacksmithing, 
wheelmaking, and embroidering will be 
on view. 

Please “koom und breing die friend 
mit.” 

I hask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle dealing with the celebration be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

5 PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH CELEBRATE 

t Kurzrown, Pa.—Residents of Somerset 
County will demonstrate the ancient art of 
maple-sirup manufacturing at the Eighth 
Annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival 
here, which begins Wednesday and continues 
through July 7. 

Pennsylvania Dutch from the western part 
of the State also will show how they make 
penne the Dutch version of maple-sirup 

The sugar and candy makers will be among 
scores of Pennsylvania Dutch craftsmen who 
will be on hand at the festival to exhibit 
skills and arts handed down from generation 
to generation by the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Such things as apple-butter boiling, quilt- 
ing, buttermaking, glassblowing, threshing 
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with flalls, blacksmithing, wheelmaking, and 
embroidering will be on view. ' 

There will be potters, silversmiths making 
Pennsylvania Dutch jewelry, spinners, weav- 
ers, violinmakers, and even a “hex” sign- 
painter. 

Kutztown, a tiny community on Route 222 
between Reading and Allentown, will be- 
come the capital of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
world during the festival. More than 50,000 
persons from every State in the Nation and 
foreign countries are expected to attend. 

In addition to watching the craftsmen at 
work, visitors will have an opportunity to 
savor foods which have made the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch famous. 

Such delights as gawrda-waigle, hoffa, cup- 
pli, oler and balle kase will be in plentiful 
supply. Pennsylvania Dutch women from 
neighboring farms also will cook mountains 
of schnitz und gnepp, butt boi, snavely 
sticks, rivvel soup, schmear kase and shoofly 
pies. Meals will be served to the public in 
large tents under the auspices of churches 
and es. 

In reviving the oldtime traditions and 
customs of the Pennsylvania Dutch, treas- 
ured heirlooms and antiques will be exhib- 
ited, many for the first time. Rare furni- 
ture, some dating back to pre-Revolutionary 
War days, will be on view. 

A 2-hour pageant depicting Pennsylvania 
Dutch farm life will be presented July 4, 6, 
and 7. A 2-day seminar on all phases of 
the region's folklore will be held July 3 and 5. 

Another unique feature of the festival will 
be jigging and hoedown contests to select 
the champion square-dance teams of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. 

With everything in readiness, the Penn- 
sylvanta Dutch now are inviting the public 
to “koom und breing die friend mit.“ 


The Need for the Parity Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH © 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this morning I received a letter from Mr. 
Marvin Montgomery, of Perryton, Tex. 
Mr. Montgomery is a farmer by occupa- 
tion and, like most of our good farmers, 
he is acutely interested in what we do 
here in Washington regarding farm leg- 
islation. 7 

Mr. Montgomery was kind enough to 
send me a copy of an editorial which 
appears in the July 1957 edition of the 
Progressive Farmer, one of the great 
farm publications of America. This edi- 
torial clearly shows the grave need for 
retention of the parity principle. Icom- 
mend the magazine for the editorial. I 
have long advocated the parity prin- 
ciple, and believe it to be the soundest 
solution to our agricultural problem. 

I should like to read the last para- 
graph of the editorial: 

Secretary Benson has not proved that the 
parity principle has failed, He has simply 
proved that there has been too much loose- 
ness in enforcing or carrying out the parity 
principle. We ought not to end parity.” We 
ought to mend parity. A vigorous fight by 
farmers at this time may save the parity 
principle, even though it may be necessary 
to change the methods by which fair or 
parity prices are obtained, If we do not 
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gave the parity principle, farm prices may 
drop to bankruptcy figures any year. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire editorial published in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

LET'S KEEP THE PARITY PRINCIPLE 


A new crisis seems to be developing in 
American agricultural legislation. The im- 
portant lesson for ail farmers from our 
standpoint is this: By all means let’s fight 
to maintain the principle of fair parity prices 
for farm products. 

To begin with, we may need to go back to 
the A B C's of the whole parity problem. In 
1920, a sudden and calamitous drop in prices 
of farm products brought bankruptcy to 
thousands of farmers both in the South and 
the West. But, as had often been the case, 
prices of what the farmer bought did not 
drop much as compared with prices of what 
he had to sell. In Congress and eleswhere, 
farmers started a great campaign for what 
they called equality for agriculture, Three 
basic facts were emphasized: 

1. Manufacturers were protected by high 
tariffs. These tariffs prevented foreign prod- 
ucts from coming into America to lower 
prices as fixed by American business. 

2. Labor unions, although not so powerful 
as they now are with their minimum wage 
and collective security acts, nevertheless 
could hold up wages in large measure by 
strikes. 

3. But farmers had no way to get or keep 
fair prices for their products, What they 
grew was thrown on the open market with 
no price tag affixed and with every farmer 
in competition with every other farmer. 

To remedy this situation, a nationwide 
campaign for cooperative marketing was car- 
ried on. Many farmers joined, with highly 
helpful results. But not enough of them 
worked together to enable agricultural pro- 
ducers to fix prices as business had usually 
been able to do. Nor can they yet do so. 
But the great 1920 collapse in farm prices 
had also brought on a business depression. 
Consequently, many business and profes- 
sional men were willing to join farmers in 
asking, “What can we do to prevent farm 
income from dropping unjustifiably? How 
can farm purchasing power be kept up and 
the farmer’s standard of living maintained?” 
Economists and others made profound re- 
search studies. “Back in the years before 
1909-14—just before the First World War,” it 
was said, farm prices were reasonably satis- 
factory as compared with prices of what 
farmers had to buy. Would it not be to the 
benefit of farmers, laborers, and business- 
men to have the Government keep farm 
prices in about the same level of equality 
with other prices as was the general rule in 
1909-14? Let's compile a list of the most 
important things for which farmers have to 
spend money, Then let's so control prices 
that a bale of cotton, a bushel of wheat, or 
a hundredweight of pork will buy about as 
much farm equipment, machinery, fertilizer 
(and everything else the farmer buys) as it 
did in this 1909-14 parity period.” 

How to do this? It was agreed that the 
Government would guarantee farm prices up 
to this point, and would buy and store farm 
products which failed to bring the full par- 
ity price just indicated. At the same time, 
however, it was realized that the Government 
could not pay parity prices to farmers un- , 
less farmers would agree not to flood the 
market with unwanted surpluses. Hence, 
the programs for acreage allotments, pro- 
duction controls, etc., were set up. 

Such, in brief, are the A-B-C principles 
of our parity-price programs. Now it is 
being said that the policy of guaranteeing 
parity prices—or even 90 percent of parity— 
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has failed, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son virtually calls for the ending of all price 
supports in his recent letter to Senator 
ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, And Mr. Benson goes to 
great length to explain just where produc- 
tion controls have failed and why price sup- 
ports must fail, also, 

The Secretary’s analysis, however, contains 
enough material to knock out his own argu- 
ments. For year after year he quotes fig- 
ures which show that the allotments by 
which farmers were asked to control pro- 
duction were far too high, Each year many 
farmers, dealers, warehousement, etc., de- 
manded larger acreage allotments for to- 
bacco and cotton, for example, than the 
market prospects justified. Congress and the 
Department of Agriculture yielded to pres- 
sures they should have resisted. The re- 
sult is seen in the excessive surpluses that 
have accumulated and which have forced 
prices of many farm products below pro- 
duction costs, 

Secretary Benson has not proved that the 
parity principle has failed. He has simply 
proved that there has been too much loose- 
ness in enforcing or carrying out the parity 
principle. .We ought not to end parity. 
We ought to mend parity. A vigorous fight 
by farmers at this time may save the parity 
principle, even though it may be necessary 
to change the methods by which fair or 
parity prices are obtained. If we do not save 
the parity principle, farm prices may drop 
to bankruptcy figures any year. 


Power Policy and Tax Writeoffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. CARROLL, Mr. President, sey- - 


eral days ago I received unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD two 
very excellent newspaper articles written 
by a very competent editorial writer for 
the Denver Post, Mr. Robert H. Hansen. 
In addition to being an editorial writer, 
he is a very skillful reporter. 

On June 25 he wrote an article under 
the title “Public Pays Writeoffs Tab.” 
This is a very penetrating analysis of an 
issue which is before this body and the 
other body of Congress at the present 
time, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC Pars Wrrrrorrs TaB 
(By Robert H. Hansen) 

The old saying: “It takes money to make 
money,” was never more true than it is 
with fast tax writeoffs, 

That's how, for example, the $65 million 
Idaho Power Co. writeoffs for 2 Hells Can- 
yon dams could have been p ded into 
a net benefit of $339 million at the end of 
50 years—more than 3 times the entire 
cost of the dams. 

How can this be? Who pays the bills? 
And who gets the benefits? 

The multi-billion-dollar benefits of fast 
tax writeoffs result from simply putting 
money to work, under the multiplication 
effects of compound interest. 
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MORSE SUMS UP ISSUE 


As Senator Morse replied 3 years ago to 
claims that fast tax writeoffs are really of 
little benefit to industry and that compound 
interest really isn't involved: 

“In the name of commonsense there is no 
reason why interest earnings on tax savings 
should not be put to work and thereby com- 
pounded, just as any other investment 
funds," 

The public pays the tab—running into 
many billions of dollars, too, in higher taxes, 
added Government interest, and inflated 
prices. 

Big business harvests the benefits, together 
with stockholders who cash in on tax-free 
dividends. 

If necessary subsidies are to stand on their 
own merit, if the tax laws are to apply fairly 
to all, and if Congress is to maintain tight 
control over Government revenue and spend- 
ing, then. peacetime use of wartime fast tax 
writeoffs must be wrong. 

There are those who still Insist that fast 
tax writeoffs serve defense purposes, and who 
doubt the fairness of figuring compound in- 
terest in estimating their worth. Others 
deny there is any discrimination and say 
small business enjoys equal fast writeoff 
rights and benefits with big business. And 
some argue simply that the fast writeoff pro- 
gram is all but over now anyway, so why 
worry about it, 

Let's see. 

More than 22,000 fast tax writeoffs in 229 
fields of industry have been issued since the 
start of the Korean war. They cover new 
or expanded facilities exceeding $38 billion, 
of which $23 billion can be deducted on cor- 
porate income tax returns over 5 years. 

ONE-THIRD SINCE END OF KOREAN WAR 

One-third of this program has developed 
since the end of the Korean conflict—total- 
ing over $7 billion in writeoffs during 3 years 
of peace, compared to $5.7 billion in all of 
World War II. 

From Alaska to Cuba, almost every kind 
of industry from steel to porcelain, newsprint 
to guided missiles, has been included at one 
time or another. 

In Colorado, $92 million worth of fast tax 
writeoffs have been granted to 49 companies 
since 1950. Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. leads 
the list with 27 writeoffs for $26 million. 
Gates Rubber Co. got 6 writeoffs for $8,327,- 
000 and Public Service Co. received 4 certific- 
cates for $21 million. 

Other Colorado writeoffs, all in the name of 
nati defense, covered railroads, trucking 
companies, crop elevators, oil and gas facil- 
ities, mines, smelters, ammunition, steel 
scrap, metal products and ordnance supplies. 

The fast tax writeoff program right now is 
not what it once was—but it is specifically 
designed to be reopened periodically by a 
simple order from the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization. That is the way it has operated in 
the past and will in the future unless Con- 
gress calls a halt now. 

After a $13 billion avalanche of fast write- 
offs in 1951 and 1952, the program dropped off 
sharply until the end of 1954. Then it picked 
up, until the 1951-52 peak was reached again 
in late 1955 and early 1956, when $3.4 billion 
in writeoffs was approved in 6 months. 

WARNING OF TAXATION GROUP 

Last December, the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
warned: 

“There is, at least, a general impression 
that the major function of emergency amor- 
tization has already been accomplished and 
that from now on certification will be limited 
to a few exceptional items such as a plant for 
building some new type of guided missile that 
may be developed. = 

“The objectives of the emergency amortiza- 
tion program since 1950 raise a serious doubt 
about this kind of forecast. Much of the 
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present program is directed at inducing an 
increase of capacity in areas that have a large 
civilian demand, such as freight cars and 
electric power.” 

So far this year, up to May 10, another 235 
Tast tax writeoffs were approved for $581 mil- 
lion, and 257 more applications for $688 mil- 
lion were pending. Another 64 billion in 
writeoffs have been rejected. 

This, then, would seem to belie the conten - 
tion that fast tax writeoffs are already dead, 
Particularly so when coupled with the steel 
industry campaign in the last half of 1956 to 
open up the steel program again for another 
82.4 billion in writeoffs, or the current pres- 
sure airlines are bringing to get writeoffs of 
another $1.4 billion for civilian jet airliners. 

Now, about the discriminatory aspects of 
fast tax writeoffs and the favoritism shown 
to big business. 

In 1951, the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments scored 
the “shovel in the barrel" approval of $500 
million in steel writeoffs during the first 9 
days of the program, The committee said 
only the alert big steel companies with high- 
powered legal technical and accounting 
staffs could get into the act before the pro- 
gram was suddenly filled and suspended. 

“By the time the small, independent 
businessman realized the law and the pro- 
cedure, his opportunity to participate had 
passed,” the committee declared. 

OPERATIONS LITTLE CHANGED = 


Similar charges have since been made by 
the Senate Small Business Committee and 
various other bodies. Today, however, the 
program still operates in much the same way. 

While there has been some increase in 
small business participation, the Attorney 
General's Office last year in one or two criti- 
cal reports on the fast writeoff program con- 
cluded: 

“The major companies, nevertheless, have 
received by far the larger share. In many 
instances, in fact, there may be no practical 
alternative. Nevertheless, the need to pre- 
serve the free competitive basis of our indus- 
trial economy is also urgent. 

“That need is served only if incentive 
grants of any type go primarily to the smaller 
companies, except where immediate defense 
necessity otherwise requires.” 

Senator Keravuver, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
and his Antitrust Subcommittee have estab- 
lished that no small business received fast 
tax writeoffs in the electric power industry. 
The $3.3 billion in writeoffs for private utili- 
ties since 1950, he calculated, will be worth 
$5 billion over 33 years. 

Just the 96 fast tax writeoffs issued since 
January 1, 1955, to private power companies, 
it was estimated, will cost the taxpayers 
$778.3 million and benefit the utilities by 
$2.6 billion over a 50-year period, 

CERTAIN BUILT-IN BIAS 


Last December the joint revenue commit- 
tee staff report said it is a striking thing that 
fast tax writeoffs for electric power go only 
to private utilities, not publicly owned com- 
panies. The whole program, it added, has 
a certain built-in bias against small busi- 
ness. 

And only last month Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey, supporting repeal of fast tax 
writeoffs, testified: 

“Because rapid amortization is not applied 
universally, it could create a competitive 
imbalance in the sound, vigorous growth of 
our free economy. * * * 

"First there is the stimulating effect which 
can temporarily add to inflation, with the 
possibility of a lag later. Then when rapid 
writeoffs are permitted for facilities which 
will be largely used to supply eventual regu- 
lar civilian demand, there inevitably will 
be dislocations and unfair advantages be- 
tween whole industries—and individual com- 
panies within an industry. 

“Most of the total has been of this type.“ 
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Principal beneficiaries of tax-credit wind- 
jall—Who got fast tax writeoff/s, by indus- 
try, 1950-56 
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Recently Discovered Letters Written to 
Citizens of Rhode Island by Thomas 
Paine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, July 4, will be the 181st anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, It 
is fitting at this time to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in this body 
the story of the recently discovered let- 
ters written, at the request of George 
Washington, to the citizens of Rhode Is- 
land by Thomas Paine, the author-hero 
of the American Revolution, of whom his 
contemporary, General Lafayette, wrote: 
“Free America without her Thomas 
Paine is unthinkable.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Joseph Lewis, founder of the 
Thomas Paine Foundation, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

Srx LETTERS Wonrx 10,000 TIMES THEIR 
Wrrorrr IN GOLD 
(By Joseph Lewis) 
It is now the considered Judgment of his- 
tory that it was Thomas Paine’s pamphlet 
Common Sense which aroused the American 
Colonies to rise in rebellion against the 
tyranny of the English Crown. And it has 
been equally established that during the try- 
ing days of the Revolution Thomas Paine’s 
Crisis Papers—the first one beginning with 
these immortal words, “These are the times 
that try men's souls"—which appeared dur- 
ing the 7 long years of struggle for independ- 
ence, saved Washington's army from certain 
and imminent defeat. 

No one realized the importance of Palne's 
writings during these critical times more 
than Washington himself, When the first 
number of the Crisis appeared, the Com- 
mander in Chief had it read to his army. 
If Paine's words inspired Washington with 
renewed courage, he felt that it would have 
the same effect upon his soldiers, He was 
right. It did. 


* 
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But these were not the only services that 
Paine contributed during the war for inde- 
pendence. It would take too long to recount 
the other valuable help which he rendered, 
“over and beyond the call of duty,” in our 
fight for freedom. 

Thomas Paine became truly the torch 
bearer of the American Revolution, and 
whenever a problem arose, if he did not an- 
ticipate a solution, he was called upon to 
find a remedy. 

Such was his influence at that time that 
General Von Steuben said, A pamphlet by 
Thomas Paine would do more good than all 
the resolutions of Congress in prose or verse.” 

As the bitter conflict of the war continued, 
the problem of finance became a serious one. 
How to raise money to carry on the struggle 
was the most pressing issue of the day. 
While victory was in sight, disaster was about 
to overtake the country for lack of funds. 
Congress sought means and methods by 
which to raise money. In desperation, it 
passed a resolution calling upon the dif- 
ferent States to impose a 5-percent tax on 
all imported merchandise, the revenue to be 
devoted solely for national defense, 

“In Congress, February 3, 1781. 

“Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
several States, as indispensably necessary, 
that they vest a power in Congress to levy, 
for the use of the United States, a duty of 
5 percent ad valorem, at the time and place 
of importation, upon all goods, wares and 
merchandise, of foreign growth and manu- 
factures, which may be imported into any 
of said States, after the lst day of May 1781; 
except arms, ammunition, clothing, and 
other articles imported on account of the 
United States, or any of them, and except 
wool cards, and cotton cards, and wire for 
making them, and also except salt during 
the war: Also a duty of 5 percent on all 
prizes and prize goods, condemned in the 
court of admiralty of any of these States, 
as lawful prizes. 

“That the moneys arising from these du- 
ties be appropriated to the discharge of the 
principal and interest of the debts already 
contracted, or which may be contracted, on 
the faith of the United States, for support- 
ing the present war. That the said duties 
be continued until the said debts shall be 
fully and faithfully discharged.” 

The State of Rhode Island objected to this 
5-percent tax. When the Rhode Island As- 
sembly convened in the fall of 1782 it re- 
jected unanimously this urgent request of 
Congress, despite the fact that the other 
12 States had approved it. 

A critical situation arose. 

Could any State refuse to abide by an act 
of the National Congress? 

Did the State have the right to ignore such 
a request? 

Could it be forced to comply? 

Could the State claim sovereignty and 
secede from the Union? 

Was such a tax the beginning of a super 
national Government at the expense of 
States rights? 

Arguments on both sides gained enthu- 
silastic adherents. 

The case of Rhode Island presented a 
grave problem to the new Government. 

Should the militia be sent to force the 
acceptance of the impost tax? 

What was the solution to this perplexing 
question? 

What was to be the nature of the new 
Government? 

Political differences began to appear. The 
bitterness of partisan politics was becom- 
ing manifest. The selfish and the unscru- 
pulous saw untold possibilities in our sepa- 
ration from England, and lost no time to 
take full advantage of the opportunities 
presented. 

“Money was too precious to flitter away 
on national defense, We can defend our- 
selves,” said many. 
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Any new laws that interfered with their 
aggrandizement were bitterly opposed. 

The welfare of the country and the con- 
sideration of the Republic was subordinated 
to personal profit and political preferment. 

So concerned were the leaders of the Revo- 
lution at this critical situation that Wash- 
ington himself declared that unless Rhode 
Island agreed to the impost tax, "the blood 
which has been spilt, the expense that has 
been incurred, and the distresses which have 
been felt, will avail us nothing; and that 
band, already too weak which holds us to- 
gether, will soon be broken; when anarchy 
and confusion must prevail.” 

And James Madison saw ever more omni- 
ous results, He predicted, “the breakup of 
the Confederacy, the formation of Northern 
and Southern Confederacies, and civil. war 
between the two.” 

Another menacing aspect reared its ugly 
head. 

Unless Congress secured enough money to 
pay the soldiers, demobilization was impos- 
sible, and an irresponsible military dictator- 
ship was in the offing. 

There was only one man who stood be- 
tween the establishment of the Republic 
and disaster. 

Washington remembered the words, “These 
are the times that try men's souls,” and sent 
for Thomas Paine. Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Robert Livingston, at the 
princely sum of $800, commissioned Paine to 
start immediately “informing the people and 
arousing them into action,” regarding this 
serious situation. 

Thomas Paine was the only man in this 
country at that time who had the proper 
concept, the ability, and the knowledge of 
“informing the people and arousing them 
into action.” , 

Only Thomas Paine knew the vital neces- 
sity of the solidarity of the States, He knew 
that only by being united could a stable gov- 
ernment be established, and the success of 
the new Republic assured. 

Since the idea of the United States of 
America, and the representative system of 
government came from the brain of Thomas 
Paine, he was extremely sensitive to any 
breach that might destroy this new idea of 
government. 

These words of Paine's are particularly sig- 
nificant at this time. He said: 

“The independence of America would have 
added but little to her own happiness, and 
been of no benefit to the world, if her gov- 
ernment had been formed on the corrupt 
models of the old world. It was the oppor- 
tunity of beginning the world anew, as it? 
were; and of bringing forward a new system 
of government in which the rights of all men 
should be preserved that gave value to Inde- 
pendence.” 

And so, Thomas Paine jumped on his 
horse “Button,” or borrowed one, or went 
by coach, and started on a 500-mile journey 
to face and solve another crisis that loomed 
so menacingly to the foundation of the edi- 
fice which he was struggling so hard to 
establish in the New World. 

He began writing a series of letters to keep 
Rhode Island within the Union. The first 
one appeared in the Providence Gazette and 
Journal in January 1782. It was signed, 
“A Friend of Rhode Island and the Union.” 
The last one—six in all—appeared in July 
1783. 

As the public is little acquainted with the 
contents of these letters, with their senti- 
ments expressing the political philosophy of 
Paine, as well as the fundamental principle 
underlying the establishment of this Repub- 
lic, I think a few extracts are well worth 


quoting here. ö 

Paine wrote: 

“In this country, where every State is 
interested alike in the event of the war, and 
almost every man in it stands in the same 
predicament, there ought to be no occasion 
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for persuasion; and I might as well expect 
that the citizen of Rhode-Island should 
undertake to persuade me to my duty, as 
that I should endeavor to persuade him. 
= * . . = 

“Every man in America stands in a two- 
fold order of citizenship. He is a citizen of 
the State he lives in, and of the United 
States; and without justly and truly sup- 
porting his citizenship in the latter, he will 
inevitably sacrifice the former. By his rank 
in the one, he is made secure with his neigh- 
bors; by the other, with the world. The one 
protects his domestic safety and property 
from internal robbers and injustice; the 
other his foreign and remote property from 
piracy and invasion, and puts him on a rank 
with other nations. Certainly then the one, 
like the other, must not and cannot be 
trusted to pleasure and caprice, lest, in the 
display of local authority, we forget the great 
line that made us great, and must keep us 
80, 

. . * . * 

“When the cause of America, like a new 
creation, rose into existence, it had some- 
thing in it which confounded and yet en- 
raptured the world, The boldness of the 
attempt, and the extent of its consequences, 
overawed the conjectures of mankind. A 
5-percent duty, levied for our support, either 
on land or commerce, would not then have 
swallowed up our attention, or produced a 
debate dishonorable to our patriotism. The 
defense of our country against an unprin- 
cipled and powerful enemy, the establish- 
ment of our natural rights, the exalting the 
human race to their original freedom, and 
guaranteeing the blessings of civil govern- 
ment, were the great objects of our heart, 
and we were a united, though a suffering 


ple. 

“Why is it that so many little cares, un- 
worthy our greatness and injurious to our 
peace, have stolen upon our better thoughts? 
Are we tired of being successful? Is our do- 
mestic liberty of less value than formerly, or 
are we disposed to surrender to contention 
that which the enemy could never take from 
us by force? 

“It would perhaps be quite as well were 
(we) to talk less about our independence, 
and more about our Union. For if the Union 
be justly supported, our independence is 
made secure. The former is the mother, the 
latter the infant at her breast. The nour- 
ishment of the one is drawn through the 
other, and to impoverish the mother Is fam- 
ishing her offspring. 
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"Besides, the European world, or any 
place we may trade to, knows us only 
through our national sovereignty, as United 
States. Any infringement on our rights of 
commerce must be lodged before the United 
States, and every redress for any such injury 
must come to us through that line of sov- 
ereignty; consequently the regulation of it 
must reside in the same power. 

“The United States are likewise account- 
able to foreign powers for all misconduct 
committed under their fiag; and, as it is their 
fiag which privileges our commerce abroad 
and on the seas, it cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected that the United States should be thus 
accountable on the one hand, and afford 
protection on the other, to all the rights of 
commerce, without receiving an aid and as- 
sistance from it. 

T come now to consider a very striking 
injury that would accrue to Rhode Island 
by not coming into the measure with the 
Test of the States. 

“The fidelity, patriotism, and well-affect- 
ed disposition of Rhode Island has never 
been made the least question of; neither 
does her present dissent proceed from any 
source of that kind, but from a misrepresen- 
tation of it on some part, and a misconcep- 
tion of it on another, 
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“In the course of the debate she has taken 
up an idea, warranted by the Articles of Con- 
federation, that each State has a prerogative 
to furnish its quota by such means as best 
suits its conveniency, and in this she is right. 
But the mistake is that the 5-percent duty 
is not of the nature of a quota, and that for 
the reason I have already mentioned, namely, 
that trade is not local property, but is dif- 
fused over and promiscuously drawn from 
all parts, beyond as well as within the State. 
Neither-is she called upon, in the character 
of an individual State, for a particular thing 
limited like direct property, within her own 
jurisdiction only, but in her united charac- 
ter, to concur in a measure common to all the 
States, and yet the particular property of 
none.” 

So persuasive were Paine’s words, so un- 
answerable his logic that after the sixth let- 
ter appeared, the people of Rhode Island re- 
versed themselyes and immediately passed 
the resolution asked by Congress to impose 
a 5-percent impost tax for national defense— 
and thereby saved the Union. 

When did six letters ever accomplish so 
much? And in so short a time. 

No wonder John Adams said that “Wash- 
ington's sword would have been wielded in 
vain had it not been supported by the pen 
of Paine.” He was there. He saw it hap- 
pen, He knew. 

There does not exist, to my knowledge, a 
more dramatic illustration when the pen 
proved to be mightier than the sword, than 
the effect produced by the six letters which 
Thomas Paine wrote to the citizens of Rhode 
Island. 

I cannot help but feel that, if during the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln there had 
been a Thomas Paine whom Lincoln could 
have commissioned to write 6 letters or 60 
letters or 600 letters or 6,000 letters to the 
people of the Southern States on the impor- 
tance of the preservation of the Union and 
the abolition of Negro slavery, there would 
have been no Civil War, . 


The Importance of Foreign Students in 
the United States, and of United States 
Students Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the most significant factors in inter- 
national relations today and tomorrow 
is the welcome presence in this country 
of 40,666 foreign students and the pres- 
ence abroad of 9,887 American stud- 
ents. 

No one can now foresee the tre- 
mendous role which these youngsters will 
be playing in the years ahead, in com- 
municating to others what they have 
studied, seen, heard, and lived in the 
course of their studies in a different land. 

That is why it is always a particular 
pleasure for me to visit with foreign stu- 
dent groups here in our land. 

It is why I welcome the important 
work of the Institute of International 
Education, the work of International 
Student Houses here and in other cities, 
and the work of the vast variety of other 
American groups and centers which con- 
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tribute in many ways to the hospitality 
of foreign students in our land. 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF EMBASSIES 


Foreign governments in turn are keene: 
ly aware of the opportunities and chal- 
lenges of this subject. Here in Wash- 
ington, one of the principal tasks of 
many of the embassies is to contribute 
to and facilitate the studies of the large 
foreign student contingents in our coun- 
try. The embassies rightly regard this 
as one of their most important tasks. 

I know that this is the case with our 
friends in the Indian, the Korean, the 
Iranian, and other Embassies. 

Moreover, many of the ambassadors, 
the minister counselors, and cultural 
counselors make numerous speeches 
before American college audiences in 
order to help familiarize folks on the 
campuses with the background of the 
countries which they represent. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN HAS MANY FOREIGN 

STUDENTS 


In Madison, the University of Wiscon- 
sin has been host to a vast assembly 
of students from abroad. We are proud 
of this heavy foreign contingent, and I 
know that Madison is playing an ex- 
tremely effective role in foreign policy 
in this respect. 

But what it does for these foreign stu- 
dents, it does spontaneously, because it 
regards the student, whatever his na- 
tionality, as a seeker of truth. It wel- 
comes the student, whatever his origin, 
into all activities of academic and 
campus life. 

ANSWERING MISINTERPRETATIONS 

Madison recognizes, as does every 
college town, that when foreign students 
come here, they can see with their own 
eyes, and hear with their own ears, the 
“real America.” 

In turn, when our youngsters study 
abroad, they can get a better idea of the 
truth in foreign countries, 

Each student, in turn, can help to 
answer misinterpretations and mis- 
understandings. 

Each can, in friendly, frank ex- 
changes, discuss the viewpoints of the 
respective countries. 

We are all aware that there are, un- 
fortunately, a tremendous amount of 
misunderstandings. We do not know 
enough about foreign lands, and for- 
eigners do not know enough about us. 

WE MUST LEARN MORE ABOUT THE EAST 


We have an especially great deal to 


-learn about the East, about the countries 


of Asia and the Middle East, and Africa, 
as well. 

These Asian-African lands are coming 
into their own. If we are to have the 
fullest friendship with them, then we 
must understand the facts about them, 
and they about us. That was one of the 
points brought out in various meetings of 
the Washington Educational and Cul- 
tural Attachés, This is a fine group, to 
which I have previously referred in the 
REcorD. 

I send to the desk now the text of an 
article on the theme of minimizing mis- 
understandings. It was written by Mal- 
vina Lindsay, in the July 1 issue of the 


_ Washington Post and Times Herald. Its, 
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title is, “Window on Asia is Still Murky.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuxvow ON Asta Is STILL MUREY 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Americans in ly find themselves in 
a goldfish bowl in which they are being ob- 
served by the world’s youth. But, like gold- 
fish, they are seemingly neglecting to observe 
their observers. 

Thirty years ago students throughout the 
‘world flocked to Western Europe to study, 
But today, according to a National Science 
Foundation report, there are annually as 
many students of other nations in the United 
States as there are foreign students in all 
the universities of Western Europe. 

A majority of the 36,500 foreign students 
here are from Asian countries. Excepting 
Canada, the largest number is from India, 

Yet knowledge here of India, indeed of 
all Asia, is meager and distorted. One rea- 
son is that American culture has its roots 
in Europe, Also Europe is first choice with 
Americans who go abroad to study. And 
American tourists make Europe their stamp- 
ing ground. s 

Much light is thrown on American mis- 
conceptions of India—the world’s largest Re- 
public in point of population—by a study, 
What American Students Think About In- 
dia, made by Dr. Palayam M. Balasundarum, 
visiting scholar at Columbia University. 

Four hundred students at 12 leading 
northeastern colleges were questioned in the 
survey. In general the results were en- 
co Most of the students were ob- 
jective in their judgments, aware of their 
ignorance, eager to improve their under- 
standing of a country so important to the 
democratic world. 

In some colleges where there had been con- 
tacts with sister colleges in India, or where 
Asian area studies were included in cur- 
riculums, much accurate knowledge of 
India's political and social development was 
manifested. But the misconceptions that 
existed among students in 12 of the country’s 
highest ranking colleges scholastically were 
a clue to the far greater amount of ignorance 
concerning India that must exist among 
citizens generally. 

Many an American concept of India was 
expressed by a Princeton senior who, when 
asked what associations came to him with 
the word “India,” replied, “It is exotic; 
“people are poor for the most part; it has a 
lot of tigers.” 

The highest number of students ques- 
tioned associated Gandhi and Nehru with 
India. The second ranking image was of 
India's social and religious institutions. 
Yet only 2 percent of the students men- 
tioned Indian villages, although 8 out of 10 
Indians live on the land and depend on 
agriculture. 

The students were slightly more fayorable 
than unfavorable to India’s foreign policy— 
those with the most factual information 
being the most favorable. Two hundred and 
fifty-four did not object to intermarriage. 
Those who did object did so chiefly on difi- 
culties of cultural adjustment rather than 
racial grounds. 

The survey revealed great desire by the 
students to improve their knowledge of India. 
A Cornell student sald, “As the future leaders 
of our country, it is appalling to think that 
we are so poorly informed on such a vital 
subject as India.” 

Dr. Balasundarum feels that one of the 
chief gaps in American knowledge of India 
that the survey revealed was that con 
India’s rural community development, which 
is an integral part of the first and second 
5-year plans. For on this depends largely 
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the raising of Indian standards of living and 
the nation’s future destiny. 

In his conclusions Dr. Balasundarum says 
that mass media information concerning 
India that goes beyond the spot-news level 
or personality coverage is greatly needed in 
this country. Also needed is more accurate 
teaching about India in grade and high 
schools, as well as in colleges. Especially 
recommended is more social and cultural 
contact of Americans with the Indian stu- 
dents here. 

Such contacts between East and West need 
to be increased in every college and in every 
community in which there are Asian stu- 
dents. Social get-togethers are helpful, but 
also needed are cultural meetings in which 
discussions can reach a deeper level. 


Establishment of the Society of Brothers 
at Gorley’s Lake, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
of Sunday, June 23, published a most in- 
teresting editorial entitled “They Were 
Not Reds.” 

It seems that the Society of Brothers, 
a North Dakota organization devoted to 
communal living, has purchased what is 
known as Gorley's Lake, a beautiful lake 
in southwestern Pennsylvania, and a 
well-known hotel, with 80 rooms, and 
110 acres of land. It is the plan of this 
society of 150 members—men, women, 
and children—to use the hotel for the 
manufacture of educational toys for in- 
stitutional use. This group is absolutely 
opposite to the atheist plan of Russia, 
This is not the first time organizations 
of this kind have settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. Similar groups are Ephrata 
Cloister, at Ephrata, Pa.; and the Har- 
mony Society, at Old Economy. In 
Pennsylvania there were many other 
groups with fine intentions, but all have 
failed. Economists and those sincerely 
interested in the improvement of the 
station of man have tried many things, 
but nothing has succeeded as well as the 
free enterprise economy of the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY Were Not Reps 

The Society of Brothers, a North Dakota 
organization devoted to communal living, 
has bought Gorley's Lake in Fayette County 
with its 80-room hotel and 110 acres of land. 

The society’s 150 members—men, women, 
and children—will move to Gorley's Lake 
and use the hotel for the manufacture of 
educational toys for institutional use. 

This unusual announcement seems more 
like a news item of the early 19th century. 

We had many such experiments in com- 
munal living at that earlier period. 

The one with which Pittsburghers were 
most familiar was that of the Harmony So- 
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ciety, which in 1805 founded Harmony in 
Butler County and 20 years later established 
a new colony at Economy (now Ambridge) 
in Beaver County. 

This and many other experiments in com- 
munal living are described authoritatively 
by Charles Nordhoff in The Communistic 
Societies of the United States, published in 
1874. 

An intimate view of the beliefs and man- 
ner of life of the Harmony Society can be 
obtained in the historical pageant Man's 
Reach which is to be given at Old Economy, 
now a State museum, this summer. 

The word “communistic” has acquired a 
sinister meaning. 

But communism, as practiced by the Har- 
money Society and similar groups, was vastly 
different from the communism of Red Russia. 

The Harmonists were not Reds and would 
have abhorred everything for which present- 
day Communists stand. 

Unlike the atheistic Reds of today, the 
19th century American Communists were 
deeply religious and all their beliefs and 
actions were based on Christian doctrine as 
they interpreted it. 

The Harmonists were premiilennialists 
who believed that the millennium was near 
and would be introduced by the personal 
return of Christ. 

They practiced communal living because 
that was the way of life of the early apostles, 
as described in Acts II: 44 and 45. 

“And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common. 

“And sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men, as every man had 
need.” 

But although the members of the Har- 
money Society had all things in common, the 
society was not hostile to free-enterprise 
capitalism. Far from it. 

The society was among the pioneers in the 
development of western Pennsylvania's oil 
resources and had much to do with the 
founding of Tidioute in Warren County. 

The Harmonists built the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad and one of their members 
was its first president. 

They were active in the building of 
Beaver Falls and were heavily interested in 
Pittsburgh industries and banks, 

Communal living, as the subject of Amer- 
ican experiments, and Red communism are 
as far apart as the poles, 

It will be interesting to see how the experl- 
ment at Gorley’s Lake turns out. 


Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
discuss the veterans of World War I. 

A great many of my constituents in 
the 11th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia have expressed deep concern that 

there is not at the present time in exist- 
ence an organization which would rep- 
resent exclusively the veterans of World 
War I, a group of individuals who have 
truly proven their allegiance to their 
country. I wish to mention especially the 
following among my correspondents: 
J. R. McDonald, Herbert E. Vandervoort, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walton Harris, Ward E. 
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Bettinger, G. A. Betz, Wesley Clark, Hi- 
ram B. Smith, Fred Farlow, all of Stock- 
ton; Roy A. Filloon, commander of 
Stockton Barracks of World War I Vet- 
erans; Manuel D. Kappos and Nick Va- 
kakis, of Lodi; E. L. Healey, of Manteca; 
F. G. Patterson, commander of Modesto 
Barracks of World War I Veterans; 
Philip O'Brien, commander of Turlock 
Barracks of World War I Veterans; and 
Vie Sanders, adjutant of Riverbank 
Barracks of World War I Veterans. 

As the Civil War differed from the 
Spanish-American War, World War I in 
turn differed from World War I and the 
Korean conflict. 

The veterans of each war have special 
viewpoints, interests, and identities that 
separate one from the other. Each 
group speaks for its. own generation. 
Each group has unique memories and 
loyal comradeship that cannot be shared 
fully and freely with veterans of other 
wars. 

Today, 39 years after the end of World 
War I, we still do not haye an organi- 
zation to represent exclusively the veter- 
ans of World War I. 

I urgently request official recognition 
for the veterans of World War I, as well 
as congressional approval of a national 
charter for this nationwide organiza- 
tion, whose objectives are admirable, as 
well as patriotic, and whose member- 
ship has contributed greatly to the 
strength, freedom, and prosperity of our 
great country. «. : 

A national charter would advance 
the cause of this worthy organization; 
I feel the veterans of World War I have 
earned this honor. 


Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following address to the Mis- 
sissippi State Bar Association made by 
the Honorable W. 5. Henley, the newly- 
elected president of the organization: 

TRIAL BY Jury 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Mississippi 

State Bar. 
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The subject of trial by jury is, in my 
Opinion, the most vital issue before the 
American public today. We are being awak- 
ened to past encroachments and far greater 
threats for the future to this inherent right 
of every citizen. On the other hand, we are 
told that if the judges are not permitted to 
enforce the criminal laws by injunctions and 
citations for contempt without the right of a 
jury trial, this will result in anarchy. 

Let us consider this issue briefly in the 
light of history and of the opinions of leading 
statesmen and great leaders of the bar in 
the past. 

m 

Historians disagree as to the origin of trial 
by jury. Some writers insist that the jury 
Was of pure Anglo-Saxon origin and attribute 
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it to Alfred the Great who reigned from 871 
to 901. Others attribute its origin to various 
sources, including the Franks, the Normans, 
and the Celts. 

The true answer appears to be that forms 
of trial resembling the jury system are to be 
found In the primitive institutions of prac- 
tically all nations. Our ancestors’ sense of 
justice and fair play developed long before 
their civilization had advanced sufficiently to 
preserve a written record of trials. 
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The fury system as it is known to the 
common law developed in England from the 
llth to the 16th Century. In 1085, William 
the Conqueror used the jury system, as it 
then existed, in compiling the Domesday 
Book. 

Originally, a jury trial was not a right but 
a privilege to be granted or withheld as a 
favor of the king. Henry II, a wise and just 
king who reigned from 1154 to 1189, encour- 
aged trial by jury to make his royal courts 
more efficient and more popular than the 
courts of the feudal lords, which were not 
permitted to use juries. King John exacted 
expensive presents from those seeking trial 
by jury, However, under article 36 of the 
Magna Carta granted at Runnymede in 1215, 
such writs were no longer to be sold and 
bought but given as of right. 

Kings and their ministers who considered 
a jury's verdict unjust preferred charges 
against such jury and tried them before the 
Star Chamber Court which operated with- 
out a jury. Such proceedings became 80 
oppressive and infamous under Charles I 
that the Star Chamber Court was abolished 
in 1641, and the King was beheaded for his 
oppressive acts. The right to punish jurors 
for verdicts considered to be unjust was 
abolished by Parliament and the remedy of 
granting a new trial substituted therefor. 

Embracery, consisting of corruption of a 
jury, was a statutory‘offense in England as 
early as 1360, but the prosecution thereof 
was so rare that when a case occurred in 
1891, no precedent could be found upon 
which to draw an indictment. 

In many early trials, Judges intimidated 
juries. We have the familiar account of 
“Bloody” Judge Jeffries who, being displeased 
with the verdict of a jury, caused them to 
be placed in a cart, carried outside the city 
limits and dumped into a ditch. Regardless 
of whether the jury's authority was chal- 
lenged by the crown, judges or by Parlia- 
ment, the power of juries always eventually 
prevailed due to the confidence of the peo- 
ple in their verdicts. . 

Courageous and able leaders at the bar 
such as Bacon, Burke, Coke, Erskine and 
others too numerous to mention have led 
in the struggles to place unlimited trust in 
the verdicts of juries, and public opinion 
sustained them and enabled the jury system 
to become the most dependable known 
method of trial. 

In one of his sublime orations Edmund 
Burke declared that the whole state and 
power of England, her King, Lords and Com- 
mons, her Army and Navy were ordained and 
established for the purpose of getting 12 
honest men into the jury box; in other words, 
to do justice between man and man, and to 
abolish force between individuals, 
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Wherever English people migrated, they 
carried the jury system with them as one of 
their inherent rights. This resulted in the 
jury system being established throughout a 
large part of the world, including America, 
Australia, New Zesland, India, and South 
Africa. Our colonial courts recognized the 
right to a trial by jury at a very early date 
in a case by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1765 the British Parliament, át the In- 
stigation of King George III and his min- 
ister, enacted the Stamp Act and placed its 
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enforcement under the Court of Admiralty, 
thereby depriving the American colonists of 
trials by jury in the matter of its enforce- 
ment. This aroused the resentment of the 
American colonists and on October 19, 1765, 
9 of the 13 Colonies met in New York 
and adopted the Colonial Declaration of 
Rights to the effect that “trial by Jury is the 
inherent and invaluable right of every Brit- 
ish subject in these colonies,” and con- 
demned Parliament for depriving the colo- 
nists of such rights. 

Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence charged George III with tyran- 
ny and usurpations in that the American 
colonists had been “deprived in many cases 
of the benefits of trial by jury. Our an- 
cestors realized that the best part of our 
inheritance from England was the right to 
trial by jury. without which their liberty 
could not be preserved, 
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Section 2 of article IIT of the Constitution 
provides: “The trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury.” 
Randolph and Mason did not regard this pro- 
vision as adequate protection and refused 
to sign the Constitution. 

At the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
strenuous objection was raised by Patrick 
Henry and others to the ratification of the 
Constitution on the ground that trial by jury 
should be more clearly and more fully guar- 
anteed. The history of the efforts of tyran- 
nical Kings and of Parliament to deprive 
the English people of the benefits of trial by 
jury and of encroachments thereon was cited 
as & warning to the people of Virginia as to 
what might happen here, Patrick Henry in 
discussing this said: “I know of no way of 
judging the future but by the past.” 

As a result the Bill of Rights was pre- 
pared to be offered as amendments to the 
Constitution. Amendment 5 provides for 
indictment by grand juries. Amendment 6 
provides that “in all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed * * *." Amendment 
7 provides for juries in civil suits at com- 
mon law where the value in controversy shall 
exceed $20. 

Jefferson advised the Virginia Convention 
to defer ratifying the Constitution until the 
proposed amendments were first adopted. 
However, upon the assurance of John Mar- 
shall, George Washintgon and others that 
the amendments would be promptly adopted, 
the Virginia Convention ratified the Consti- 
tution by a very close vote. The tradition of 
flagrant abuses of power by judges caused the 
makers of the constitutions and the legisla- 
tures in nearly all of the States to exercise 
diligence in undertaking to see that the 
right of trial by jury was preserved for the 
benefit of all those whose liberty might be 
placed in jeopardy in any manner, 
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We have grown up in an age when trial by 
Jury is taken for granted. Little do we real- 
ize the struggles and sacrifices endured by 
our ancestors to enable us to enjoy this great 
privilege. Nor do we stop to analyze what 
this privilege means to us. 

The jury uses its commonsense in analyz- 
ing facts and weighing the evidence; the 
composite judgment of 12 laymen drawn from 
all walks of life is far more likely to represent 
the truth, than the judgment of one more 
Judges. The American system of govern- 
ment is based upon a proper separation of 
powers. Judges are able to perform their 
duty more efficiently by having the same 
confined to questions of law. 

The fury system is the last vestige of pure 
democracy. No other part of our system of 
government comes as close home to the citi- 
zen as service upon a jury. There can be 
no more wholesome patriotic experience, It 
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has served to keep our democratic form of 
government alive, active, and vigorous. It 
is indeed government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. Without it, 
democracy would be doomed to perish from 
the face of the earth. 

Joseph Choate, one of the greatest Amer- 
ican trial lawyers, in delivering his annual 
address as President of the American Bar 
Association on August 18, 1898, stated: 

“The truth is, however, that the jury sys- 
tem is so fixed as an essential part of our po- 
litical institutions; it has proved itself to 
be such an invaluable security for the en- 
joyment of life, liberty, and property for so 
many centuries, it is so justly appreciated 
as the best and perhaps the only known 
means of admitting the people to a share, 
and maintaining their wholesome interest 
in the administration of justice; it is such 
an indispensable factor in educating them 
in their personal and civil rights; it affords 
such a school and training in the law to the 
profession itself; * * * that there can be no 
substantial ground for fear that any of us 
will live to see the people consent to give 
it up.“ 

He warned members of the bar against 
tinkering or tampering with trial by jury. 

“For I cherish, as the result of a life’s work 
nearing its end, that the old-fashioned trial 
by a jury of 12 honest and intelligent citi- 
zens remains today, all suggested innovations 
and amendments to the contrary, the best 
and safest practical method for the deter- 
mination of facts as the basis of judgment 
of courts, and that all attempts to tinker 
or tamper with it should be discouraged as 
disastrous to the public welfare.” 
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Trial by jury, as it is known in America 
and England, has never been permitted in 
countries controlled by dictators. 

In ancient Rome the jurors were selected 
exclusively from the senators. Wherever 
the Roman or civil law prevails, jury trials, 
as known to common law, are not matters of 
right. 

In a Russian trial, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, there is no jury and no rules of evi- 
dence, Witnesses are not sworn since the 
state is atheistic. Almost anything is ad- 
mitted in evidence, including hearsay. No 
objections to questions are made. 

In his address to the Reichstag, on July 
13, 1934, Hitler in excusing himself from 
resorting to a bloody purge, said: 

“If anyone faces me with the reproach that 
we should have used the regular courts for 
trial, I can only answer that in that hour 
I was responsible for the fate of the German 
Nation, and therefor I myself was the Ger- 
man people’s supreme tribunal.” 

It is one of the saddest facts of history that 
the fate of the German Nation might haye 
been different if justice had been adminis- 
tered by the people instead of being central- 
ized in the hands of a dictator. 

II we preserve, unimpaired, trial by jury, 
what has happened in Germany and Russia 
may not-be repeated here. We, therefore, 
ehould always cherish and forever preserve 
in America the sacred right of trial by jury. 

Winston Churchill in his History of the 
English Speaking Peoples, volume 2, page 186 
states: 

“Trial by jury of equals, only for offenses 
know to the law, if maintained, makes the 
difference between bond and free.” 
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Today we are faced with the greatest threat 
to the right to trial by jury that has existed 
at any time since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. This has come about in a very 
subtle manner by the extension of the juris- 
diction of courts of equity so as in effect 
to invest them with the enforcement of 
criminal laws. 

At the time of the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion, courts of equity had never been vested 
with power to enforce the criminal laws and 
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the Founding Fathers did not deem it neces- 
sary to provide a constitutional guaranty for 
trial by jury In equity. 

By sa gradual process of authorizing the 
enforcement of criminal laws by injunction, 
courts of equity have been vested with con- 
current jurisdiction to enforce criminal laws 
and are gradually usurping the police power 
of the State and Nation. 

Beginning with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act of 1887, Congress has adopt- 
ed 28 statutes vesting the right in Federal 
judges to enforce various criminal laws by 
injunction. This encroachment has been 
gradual and limited to the field covered by 
each specific act. Nevertheless, many states- 
men and leaders of the bar have issued 
warnings against such encroachments. 

S. S. Gregory, president of the American 
Bar Association, in his address to the asso- 
ciation in 1912, had this to say: 

“To say that the commission of an offense 
against the laws of the United States or 
at common law may be enjoined, and then 
the person charged with the commission 
of that offense may be tried upon infor- 
mation for contempt without a fury, is a 
clear evasion of these salutary constitutional 
guaranties. * * * 

“Where the law prohibits an act, the effect 
of enjoining against its commission is merely 
to change the procedure by which the guilt 
of the person charged with doing the act 
thus prohibited shall be ascertained and 
his punishment fixed. By enjoining against 
the commission of crime and then proceed- 
ing on a charge of contempt against those 
accused of committing it, the administra- 
tion of the criminal law is transferred to 
equity and the rights to trial by jury and 
all other guaranties of personal liberty, se- 
cured by the Constitution, are pro hac vice 
destroyed." 

The real question involved is whether trial 
by jury shall be retained in all essentially 
criminal prosecutions in the Federal courts. 
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The pending civil-rights bills multiply by 
many times the existing encroachments 
upon the right to trial by jury. The Attor- 
ney General has furnished the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee with a list of 25 specific 
civil rights to which the law would apply 
with the comment: “This list is merely U- 
lustrative and does not attempt to Include 
all civil rights.” The field is so vast that it 
is proposed to set up an entirely new divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice to pros- 
ecute the multitude of cases contemplated. 

It is claimed that the proposed legislation 
would be more effective than the time- 
honored method of trial by jury. This same 
reason was given for the establishment of 
the Court of Star Chamber. Originally the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Star Chamber 
was invoked in cases where it was thought 
that juries might not convict. History 
records the results. Its methods grew to be 
cruel and tyrannical. The lesson taught by 
the history of the Star Chamber is that the 
rights and liberties of the people would not 
long survive in any country where the ad- 
ministration of law is committed exclusively 
to the boundless discretion of one person. 

The present day government by injunction 
is an attempt to revive the methods of Star 
Chamber Court. The commission of crimes 
is defined by statute but when a judge takes 
over the function of the criminal court, a 
decree of the judge is substituted and often 
enlarges the statute by interpretation. In 
proceedings for contempt for an alleged vio- 
lation of an injunction, the judge is the law- 
maker, the injured party, the prosecutor, the 
judge, and the jury. It is only natural that 
under such circumstances, the proceedings 
may be effective notwithstanding it is con- 
trary to the basic concepts of the funda- 
mental rights of every American citizen. 

Two ns may be charged with identical- 
ly the same act alleged to be a crime—one Is 
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given the benefit of a trial by jury, and the 
other is tried by a judge without a jury be- 
cause the court has issued an injunction 
commanding all persons to obey the law. 
While there is a technical distinction as a 
practical matter, the liberty of each man is 
placed in jeopardy and one enjoys the benefit 
of his basic right, and the same right is 
denied the other. 

It is contended that the pending proposal 
to amend the civil rights legislation so as to 
guarantee trial by fury for contempts com- 
mitted out of the presence of the court— 
grants a new right not originally enjoyed in a 
court of equity. Mr. Justice Sutherland in 
delivering the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Michaelson y. 
United States (266 U. S. 42, 69 L. ed. 162, 45 
Sup. Ct. 18) in dealing with the history of 
permitting trial by jury in criminal contempt 
proceedings states: 

“So truly are they crimes that it seems to 
be proved that in the early law they were 
punished only by the usual criminal pro- 
cedure.” 

The fact that there have been repeated 
encroachments upon the right of trial by 
jury since 1875 does not justify further en- 
croachments on a wholesale basis. We 
should revert to the fundamental basic con- 
cepts of liberty and preserve the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Constitution. 

We should remember that the same argu- 
ment is being made today as was made in 
the times of the Star Chamber Court. Wil- 
liam Pitt said: “Necessity is the arguments 
of tyrants. It is the creed of slaves." Un- 
{limited power is apt to corrupt the minds of 
those who possess it. x 

There is no limit placed upon either the 
fine or imprisonment that may be imposed 
by a judge for violation of criminal contempt. 
The Star Chamber Court was repeatediy used 
for political purposes. It cannot be denied 
that politics and emotionalism actuate those 
who would resort again to star chamber pro- 
cedures, 

Under the provision of section 402 and 
section 3691 of title 18 of the United States 
Code where an indirect contempt of court 
is also a violation of a criminal law, jury 
trials are granted but such provisions do 
not apply to contempts committed in dis- 
obedience of any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command entered in any suit 
or action brought or prosecuted in the name, 
or on behalf of, the United States. 

Why should the citizens be entitled to a 
jury trial in a case brought or prosecuted by 
an individual and not entitled to a jury 
trial in a case prosecuted in the name of 
the United States? The history of the strug- 
gle to preserve our liberties demonstrates 
that the greater the power of the prosecutor, 
the more necessary is the protection of a 
trial by jury. It an exception in favor of 
the Government is sound in a contempt pro- 
ceedings, it would logically follow that trial 
by jury should be abolished in every criminal 
case where the Government prosecutes. 

In the pending civil-rights legislation, the 
Attorney General of the United States is 
vested with power to institute and to prose- 
cute suits on behalf of any person whose 
clyli rights he believes to be violated with- 
out due request and even without the con- 
sent of such party. The United States Gov- 
ernment is not the real party in interest, 
yet by virtue of assuming to bear the cost 
and the burden of litigation on behalf of 
any minority group, It would automatically 
circumvent and deny the right to trial by 
jury. 
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On January 4, 1956, in the case of McSwain 
v. County School Board of Education, Ander- 
son County, Tenn., Judge Taylor entered an 
order requiring and directing the discon- 
tinuance of racial segregation in the Clinton, 
Tenn.. high school. 

On December 5, 1956, an order was issued 
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for the attachment of 16 individuals charged 
with violating the decree of the court in 
that (I quote from said order): 

“That said individuals have organized or 
joined a White Citizens Council aimed at 
preventing the effectiveness of integration; 
have engaged in picketing and congregating 
in the immediate vicinity of the school 
building for purposes of intimidation and 
other devices for prevention of the effective- 
ness of integration.” 

Said persons charged with criminal con- 
tempt immediately requested a speedy jury 
trial. The United States intervened in said 
Cases apparently for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the defendants from obtaining a jury 
trial. However, the public was alerted to the 
danger of this procedure by an editorial of 
David Lawrence in the U. S. News reading 
in part as follows: 

“The American people must stand aghast 
at the edict by a Federal judge that anyone 
who-Speaks his mind in urging nonattend- 
ance at a mixed school in Clinton, Tenn., 
may be guilty of contempt of court. 

“This means that, without a trial by jury, 
citizens in supposedly free America can be 
put in jail for their utterances. Free speech 
A thereby squelched and thought control 


Subsequently it was agreed that the de- 
fendants in this case might have a jury trial. 
We should not be misled. This agreement 
has not set a precedent for future cases: On 
the contrary, it was probably done to placate 
Public opinion and to lull us into a false 
sense of security. 
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It has always been the privilege and duty 
Of members of the bar to uphold the rights 
and liberties of American citizens whenever 
threatened. Thirty-two of the thirty-seven 
Persons who signed the Constitution were 
members of the bar, 

The right to trial by jury ls a matter of 
Special interest to lawyers. If the right to 
trial by jury is to be preserved to posterity in 
its full vigor and in the spirit intended by 
those who drafted the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, it behooves us to put forth 
every effort in our power to turn back the 
threatened encroachments and to do every- 
thing in our power to preserve unimpaired 
the guaranties of trial by jury. 

The privilege that we enjoy of appearing 
before juries in the arena of justice places on 
us a grave responsibility to our fellow citi- 
Zens and to posterity in these troublesome 
times. 

I conclude in the language Thomas Jeffer- 
son used in his first inaugural address. 

“Freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom of person * ; and trial by juries 
impartially selected—these principles form 
the bright constellation which has gone be- 
tore us and guided our steps through an age 
Of revolution and reformation. The wisdom 
of our sages and the blood of our heroes 
have been devoted to their attainment 
: and should we wander from them in 
moments of error or alarm, let us hasten to 
retrace our steps and to regain the road which 
alone leatis to peace, liberty, and safety.” 
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9 Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois: Mr: Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
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an address by Dr. Sol Tax, chairman of 
the department of anthropology of the 
University of Chicago, at the meeting on 
May 4, 1957, of the Central States An- 
thropological Society at the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, as follows: 
TERMINATION VERSUS THE NEEDS OF A POSITIVE 
POLICY FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 

When we discuss Indian Affairs we seem 
always to be asked to be for or against some 
symbol. In this case the symbol is “termi- 
nation." I am asked to be for the past cen- 
tury of keeping Indians dependent, or for 
ending the assistance which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has considered an obligation to the 
Indians. As an anthropologist I am against 
magical thinking and false dichotomies alike, 
I must refuse to accept either horn of the 
dilemma as it is posed. 

The anthropologist applies the knowledge 
he has of all of the facts in the situation that 
he studies, attempting to find the solution 
which best suits the whole. In the case of 
our Indians we haye to consider (1) the gen- 
eral culture of the United States, with its 
conflicting values; it is neither uniform nor 
changeless; (2) the social, cultural, and po- 
litical situation of Indians; it is far from 
uniform from group to group, and within 
any group there are conflicts and differences; 
(3) the views of the Congress of the United 
States; and (4) the views and politics of our 
oldest Bureau, the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

For the past years the study of these prob- 
lems has been a consuming interest of a 
growing group of us at the University of 
Chicago. The results we are getting are 
products of many minds. Gradually the 
whole scope of the problem has unfolded. 
We have been a problem-solving group, our 
research directed to discovery of all the 
factors, but also at any point the best way 
in which they might all be reconciled. 

Our present conclusions are embodied in 
this discussion. I should like to emphasize 
that these are not our opinions or personal 
preferences; they are what we conclude are, 
as of May 1957, the constructive answers to 
problems. We believe in them, of course, 
because we believe in the best answers to 
problems. But they should be thought of 
not as our personal preferences—we hope we 
are honest scientists—but rather as our as- 
sessment of the total picture as we analyze 
it. - 
Obviously I cannot develop whole complex 
propositions in these few minutes; I shall 
simply do three things: 

1. Mention briefly the kind of dilemma the 
United States democracy has always faced 
with respect to American Indians; 

2. Mention briefly the major problems 
faced by Indians, so that we can ask how 
in any local instance Federal or State poli- 
cies do or do not lead to constructive solu- 
tions; and 

3. Indicate the direction we conclude must 
be taken if we are ever to reach constructive 
solutions, 

Through all our history, States as well as 
the Federal Government have been frus- 
trated in their efforts to solve the problems 
of the American Indians. We have vacil- 
lated between (1) a policy of starving the 
Indians into throwing in the sponge and 
getting lost in the general population and 
(2) a kinder policy of helping them to get 
themselves ready to leave Indian ways and 
get lost in the general population. In either 
case they would be off our consciences, and 
finally out of our pocketbooks. 

Both policies have failed.. When we have 
followed the first policy and thrown them 
into the water to sink or swim, we have 
found that the Indians neither sink nor 
swim; they just float and remain the same 


`- problem. When we have followed the sec- 


ond kinder policy, we have found that In- 
dians do not in fact do the things that will 
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lead to their disappearance. They do not 
want to get lost. 

The kind policy will only work if we have 
the patience to continue to use our resources 
to help Indian communities to adjust to the 
national economy freely and in their own 
way. But their own way might not be to 
get lost at all. Every man and woman has 
the personal problem of deciding what sort 
of person he wants to be. Some Indians may 
want to become white men in their alle- 
Elance and their ways; this ought to be their 
right. But many Indians want to maintain 
their Indian values and allegiance, and many 
Indian communities want to maintain for 
their posterity the identity and heritage that 
were given to them. In the American sys- 
tem this equally is their right. 

It is not for any white man, or Congress, 
or the Indian Bureau to demand that Indians 
either remain Indians or stop being Indians. 

It is a challenge which has never been met 
in the United States to help the Indians to 
adjust economically and socially to American 
life so that they actually become financially 
independent. We cannot begin to solve the 
problem unless we first that In- 
dians have a right to make this adjustment 
as Indians. 

Leaving them free to make their own 
choices removes the great block to construc- 
tive change. What folly it has been to de- 
mand that Indians cooperate in plans for 
making them into something they do not 
want to be. What an interesting challenge, 
on the other hand, once the block is re- 
moved, to develop with them ways to that 
greatest freedom which comés with economic 
independence. 

The Indian policy that has most recently 
been with us has been the sink-or-swim 
policy, the way less in accord with our demo- 
cratic morals, the way that has never worked 
and never can, It does not get Indians out 
of our pocketbooks; indeed this un-Chris- 
tian policy (as President Eisenhower once 
called it) requires more money rather than 
less—and it certainly doesn't get them off 
the conscience of the Nation. 

The present policy, aimed at the disap- 
pearance of the Indians, is a double-edged 
sword, The Government, like any ov 
tective parent, demands that the Indians 
manage their own affairs, but on the grounds 
that they do not know how never lets them 
try, and becomes more than ever sure that 
they are incompetent to do so. The Govern- 
ment says to Indians, in effect, “As long as 
we pay the bills, we shall manage your com- 
munities, If you think you are competent 
to manage your own affairs, then cut your- 
self off from the financial assistance as well. 
Money to live on, or freedom; you cannot 
have both, so take your choice.” But the 
Indians have not the resources for the medi- 

- cal and educational and developmental needs 
of their communities, So they must choose 
the continued governmental interference in 
their local affairs. This satisfies nobody and 
gets nowhere. Congress, frustrated, then at- 
tempts to use force or bribery to induce In- 
dian communities to make the other choice, 

The title of this discussion is "The General 
Problem of Indian Termination.” It is put 
forward as a controversial subject, like those 
we hear discussed on Sunday TV programs. 
It is like a discusison of the subject, “Should 
we repeal the Taft-Hartley labor bin?“ To 
the participants on the program the Taft- 

~ Hartley bill is a symbol of either a great re- 
form in labor relations or, conversely, a sym- 
bol of oppression. To the prounion members 
of such a panel it represents everything bad— 
legal strikebreaking, a less advantageous bar- 
gaining position for unions, and so on. To 
the more conservative members it represents 
everything good—the right to work without 
interference, reform of labor racketeering, etc. 

The word “termination” is Just such a sym- 
bol. To its proponents it represents a great 
reform in Indian affairs, To its opponents 
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it represents a dangerous trend. Those Con- 
gressmen and members of the Indian Bureau 
who have recently been proponents of termi- 
nation see it as a way to free Indians from 
control by a Federal bureau and give them 
an opportunity to integrate with the rest of 
the country. Indians and others who have 
been opposing this recent trend in Indian 
affairs view termination or withdrawal as a 
symbol of everything bad: the breaking of 
treaty rights, the loss of land, and the de- 
struction of the Indian as a distinct people, 

Since, as social scientists, we are supposed 
to think analytically and not symbolically, 
we must ask just what the word “termina- 
tion” means in this discussion. Does it mean 
freeing the Indian from control of an out- 
side agency? Does it mean the taking away 
from Indians of needed services? Does it 
mean giving up Indian self-government and 
coming under State juridsiction? Does it 
mean land allotment? One could go on for 
an hour listing items, but the main point to 
get across here is that we need to get back 
of this vague symbol and really define what 
we are talking about when we speak of ter- 
mination. 

Now, just as it is not profitable to talk 
aboue the Taft-Hartley law without talking 
about the economic structure of capitalism 
and the whole context of labor-management 
relation, so it is not profitable to talk about 
termination without talking about the whole 
context of Indian affairs. One salient feature 
of this context seems to those of us who have 
studied the situation to be of overwhelming 
importance: that is simply that the Ameri- 
can Indian tribes still in existence are com- 
munities that have existed for a long time 
and will probably continue to exist. More- 
over, they want to continue to exist; usually 
they want this very strongly. 

It is not in the American tradition to deny 
the right of a community to exist if it wants 
to, nor to deny it a fair freedom to live as it 
wishes, When the chips are down, the Amer- 
ican democracy will insist that if the Indians 
want it that way, Indian communities should 
be allowed to exist as self-respecting, dis- 
tinct communities with distinct values and 
ways of life provided they maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of health and of living and 
are no threat to others, 

Any particular termination program 
should be measured against this general 
problem of the maintenance of the Indian 
community. I have listed seven problems 
of the Indian community that any program 
must deal with. Let me run through these 
seven points quickly. 

1. Land: Does the termination program 

leave the community an adequate land 
base? Every time termination is mentioned 
to Indians they see before them the specter 
of the land swindler, An adequate land 
base means not only land as an asset in 
the economy, but land as a base for com- 
mrunity-life. Does the program provide a 
way for the community to hold land and 
still permit individuals who want to leave 
the community to do so, with a share of 
the tribal estate, but in such a way as not 
to endanger the rest of the community? 
2. Civil rights: Does the termination pro- 
gram allow the individual Indian the same 
civil rights as any other citizen? When 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs withdraws, will 
some other agency be administering to and 
making decisions for incompetent Indians 
as before? 

3. Services:. Does the program fill the 
needs for education, health, etc., which ap- 
pear necessary on the principle established 
in modern society that these are services 
which must be provided for any commu- 
nity, independent of who pays the bill? 

4. Economic development: Does the pro- 
gram provide for deveiopment of the re- 
sources of the community so Indian families 
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wherever and wherever possible can live at 
a decent standard of living in their home 
communities? Again on the accepted prin- 
ciple that this is not simply for the benefit 
of the Indian communities but for the good 
of the larger society, which cannot tolerate 
very many economic “black spots“? 

5. Community affairs: Does the termina- 
tion program allow the people of the com- 
munity to run their own affairs? Will they 
be permitted to make themselves all of the 
decisions that American individuals and 
local communities normally make in the 
course of time? Will the Indians or some 
outside agency have the last word in a 
tribal development program? Who will 
make the ordinary day-to-day decisions: to 
hire the janitor for the local school or the 
doctor in the clinic; to take care of the 
school bus and hire or fire the schoolteach- 
er? To put the question in reverse, but 
meaningful terms, does the termination pro- 
gram assure that when a teacher in the 
Indian school sets out to build a career she 
will seek to please not some outside agency, 
but the Indians of the local community? 

6. Way of life: Does the termination pro- 
gram allow a community to keep its own way 
of life to the degree that it wishes within 
the broad limits permitted all groups in a 
democracy? Will they have the same right 
to their religion and cultures as the Poles in 
Chicago or the Cajuns in Louisiana? 

7. Self-determination: Does the termina- 
tion program allow the community to decide 
its own destiny? Besides the fact that in 
America self-determination for individuals 
and communities is a strong value, this is 
perhaps the overriding question to ask be- 
cause it is very unlikely that any program 
can succeed if the people involved do not un- 
derstand and like it, even if administrators 
work wisely and carefully with the commu- 
nity and even if the program is otherwise 
good. 

So here are seven questions to ask about 
the so-called termination program. For a 
program to be good it must fill these criteria 
and seem likely to provide the best answers 
to the general problems of most American In- 
dian communities. Does the termination 

provide for an adequate economy? 
Will the program allow the people of a 
community to run their own affairs? Does 
it protect civil rights? Does it provide for 
needed services to the community? Can a 
community maintain it's own way of life 
under the program? And, finally, does the 
program allow the people of the community 
a voice in deciding the destiny of their own 
community? 

If not, not only will the program not help 
matters but it will add a new tragic chapter 
to our history of mistakes with respect to our 
American Indians. Perhaps the major dis- 
astrous effect of the denial of the right of a 
community to make its own decisions is the 


psychological immobilization of the people. 


At Tama, Iowa, where we are involved in a 
project, just such a situation has arisen. 
To the Mesquakie Indians the relationship 
between themselves and the Federal Govern- 
ment is a symbol to them that they, the 
Mesquakie, will survive as a distinct commu- 


- nity. Government withdrawal means with- 


drawal of recognition of the tribe and its 
death. This is so threatening that it is hard 
for the Indians to think of any change or 
any program because any move might lead in 
the direction of Government withdrawal. 
They are “stuck on high center,” so to speak. 
A good example of great harm done to a 
people by tampering with their destiny is that 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, 
From a prosperous people working out a sat- 
isfactory adjustment with the white man they 
have, in 50 years’ time, become a poverty- 
stricken, threatened people who withdraw 
from the white man. This condition was 
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caused by a hasty and clumsy termination 
program. We cannot afford to repeat such 
mistakes. m 

It is clear that at least the Menominee and 
the Klamath termination programs do not 
fulfill these conditions. Therefore, they are 
harmful. But is the alternative to go on as 
before? Do we simply return to the policy of 
paternalistic Government management of 
these communities? Indians and friends of 
the Indians have been so committed to 
fighting against termination that all their 
energies have been taken up in negative pro- 
posals. But it is not too much of a choice 
between termination in its worst form and 
the present system. 

We need an entirely new approach. We 
need to separate the two problems, the money 
which the Indians need for their community 
services from the way the money is used. 

I doubt that responsible Americans will 
want to interpret our policy as one which is 
importantly influenced by a desire to save 
money to the detriment of our Indians and in 
violation of our traditional and moral obli- 
gations. It has been and should be our 
policy to make it unnecessary to provide spe- 
cial services, hence to make Indians inde- 
pendent. But until this is accomplished, 
the money must be provided because it is 
needed and because it is part of a historical 
obligation that our people have always recog- 
nized. Therefore, the first plan of any policy 
must be to assure Indians that we shall con- 
tinue to provide in the Federal budget the 
money needed to continue present Indian 
services. 7 

Our studies show first that most Indian 
communities cannot provide themselves with 
needed social services; and second, that most 
Indians are afraid of being under State juris- 
diction and most States are not eager to 
take over such a financial responsibility. It 
follows that the first part of a constructive 
policy is that Federal financial assistance 
must continue. But with one great change: 
Indian communities should be allowed to run 
their own affairs, to administer their own 
social services as every local community does. 
What the Federal Government has done over 
the years is manage local Indian affairs from 
outside, and on seeing the inevitably bad re- 
sults of such folly we now impatiently at- 
tempt to dump them in the laps of the States. 
This solves nothing, and indeed the threat 
is paralyzing The truth is that if Indian 
communities are over to develop and make 
satisfactory adjustments, they must be 
helped to manage their own affairs. 

Congress does not like the idea of Indian 
communities’ being controlled by a govern- 
ment bureau. Neither do the Indians. At 
the same time, If Indians cannot pay for their 
own social services, someone has to—whether 
State or Federal governments. But why, if we 
want to get rid of the overcontrol of Indian 
communities must we, also, cut off needed 
subsidies In some manner the administra- 
tion of and the subsidy of Indian community 
services (like health and education) must be 
separated. Just as farmers who receive large 
subsidies from the Federal Government are 
still permitted to run their farms and make 
thelr own mistakes, so could it be with Indian 
communities. If then, finally, we (1) stop 
frightening Indians by threatening to dis- 
solve the symbolic relationship so important 
in Indian eyes between the Federal Govern- 
ment and themselves; (2) continue Federal 
subsidies where necessary; but (3) remove 
the traditional over-administration and con- 
trol of Indian affairs (even if this takes dras- 
tic revision of Federal Indian laws) and al- 
low Indian communities to decide their own 
destinies, it seems to us certain that there 
will occur an Indian development and ad- 
justment of a kind we have never seen. 
Should it surprise us that the right way turns 
out to be the way that fits American values 
of freedom and local self- determination. 
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Wednesday, July 3, 1957 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed sundry measures. 


Senate committee approved bill amending Federal Elections Act. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 9775-9793 


Bills Introduced: 13 bills and 9 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2463-2475; S. Con. Res. 37-39; and 
S. Res. 154-159. Pages 9780-9783 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2069, to amend the Mineral Leasing Act in order 
to promote the development of coal on the public 
dorhain, with amendments (S. Rept. 576) ; 

S. 1773, to validate conveyance of certain portions of 
right-of-way in Reno, Washoe County, Nev. (S. Rept. 
577); , 

S. 556, conveyance of certain property in Clark 
County, Nev., with amendments (S. Rept. 578); 

S. 1645, to grant easements in certain lands to city of 
Las Vegas, Ney., with amendments (S. Rept. 579); 

H. R. 632, to authorize the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation to provide reinsurance on any crop or 
plantation insurance provided in Puerto Rico by a duly 
authorized agency of Puerto Rico (S. Rept. 580) ; 

H. R. 1045, to amend the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, with amendment (S. Rept. 581) ; 

S. 2150, Federal Elections Act of 1957, with amend 
ments (written report to be submitted later); 

S. J. Res. 103, to provide for the permanent preserva- 
tion and proper display of the Flag of Liberation” (no 
Written report) ; 

S. Res. 156, authorizing an additional $20,000 for the 
Office of Reporters of Senate Debate and Proceedings 
(no written report); and 

S. Res. 157, 158, and 159, authorizing payment of 
gratuities to survivors of deceased Senate employees (no 
written reports). Pages 9776, 9783 


Bills Referred: 25 House-passed measures were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. Pages 9773-9775 
la 


X 
Sundry Measures Passed: Senate took up and passed 
the following measures: 

West Virginia dam: S. 1520, to amend act providing 
for disposal of federally owned property at obsolescent 


canalized waterways so as to. provide for repair of dam 
on Little Kanawha River in West Virginia, without 
amendment; 5 

Committee expenditures: S. Res. 152, authorizing an 
increase of $10,000 in expenditures by Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment; 

Senate reporters: S. Res. 156, authorizing an addi- 
tional $20,000 for the Office of Reporters of Senate 
Debate and Proceedings, without amendment; 

ICC rates: S. 943, to amend the Interstate Commetce 
Act to require contract carriers to file actual instead of 
minimum rates, with committee amendments and a 
Bricker amendment adding proviso relating to filing of 
actual rates and charges; 

Social security: H. R. 6191, extending through June 
30, 1958, the time for filing an application for preserva- 
tion of old-age, survivor, and disability insurance rights 
(committee amendment was rejected, thereby restoring 
bill to its House-passed form, which action cleared the 
bill for the President) ; , 

Potomac River tunnel: S. 944, to authorize construc- 
tion of a tunnel across the Potomac River in the vicinity 
of Constitution Avenue, with committee amendment 
(rejected Bible amendment to strike out provisions of 
the bill and insert in lieu thereof provisions of S. 1707, 
to amend act authorizing construction of bridge over 
Potomac River) ; 

Public buildings: S. 2261, to amend and extend the 
Public Buildings Purchase Contract Act and Post Office 
Department Property Act and to require certain distri- 
bution and approval of new public building projects, 
without amendment; 

Denmark: S. 2448, to authorize a payment to the Gov- 
ernment of Denmark, without amendment; 

Vocational rehabilitation: S. 1971, to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act regarding length of course of 
study in physical medicine and rehabilitation, without 
amendment; 

Coast Guard: S. 1489, regarding Coast Guard warrant 
officers’ rank on retirement, without amendment; 

Geodetic Survey: S. 2250, authorizing construction of 
two surveying ships for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
without amendment; \ 
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Motor carriers: S. 1461, to amend Interstate Com- 
merce Act regarding revocation or suspension of motor 
carrier certificates, without amendment; 

Freight forwarders: S. 1383, to amend Interstate Com- 
merce Act to require freight forwarders to obtain cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity, with 
amendment; and 

Missouri River project: S. 977, modification of excess 
land provisions of Federal reclamation laws to lands in 
East Bench unit of Missouri River Basin project, with 
amendment. Pages 9793-9795, 9797, 9806, 9807-9811 


Printing: S. Con. Res. 39, providing for printing as a 
Senate document and for additional copies of the report 
of the Commission on Government Security. Page 9781 


Social Security: Senate agreed to conference report on 
H. R. 7238, to amend the public assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act so as to provide for a more effec- 
tive distribution of Federal funds for medical and other 
remedial care. Pages 9796-9797 


Private Bill: Senate agreed to House amendment to 
S. 749, a private bill, clearing it for President. 


Page 9808 


Authority To Report: Committee on Banking and 
Currency was authorized, during adjournment of the 
Senate, to file report and supplemental views thereon, 
on H. R. 7963, to amend the Small Business Act of 1953. 

Page 9813 


Panama Treaty: S. 1730, to implement a treaty and 
agreement with the Republic of Panama, was made the 
Senate’s pending business. Page 9811 


Legislative Program: Acting majority leader an- 
nounced that on Monday, July 8, the Senate will con- 
sider S. 1730, Panama treaty (pending business), and 
may also consider S. 2406, Niagara River improvements, 
and S. 1869, TVA financing. The minority leader 
announced that on Monday, July 8, at the conclusion of 
the morning hour, he will move to consider H.-R. 6127, 
the civil rights bill. Pages 9811, 9813, 9814 


Confirmations: Senate confirmed the nominations of 
Vinton Chapin, of New Hampshire, to be Ambassador 
to Luxembourg; Maxwell H. Gluck, of Kentucky, to be 
Ambassador to Ceylon; Neil H. Jacoby, of California, to 
be U. S. representative on the Economic and Social 
Cotincil of the U. N.; and W. Randolph Burgess, of 
Maryland, to be U. S. permanent representative on the 
Council of NATO. Page 9819 


Nominations: Senate received the nomination of 
Edward N. Gadsby, of Massachusetts, to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, numerous 
promotions and appointments in the Foreign Service, 
numerous Army promotions, and two postmaster with- 
drawals. Pages 9814-9819 
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Program for Friday: Senate adjourned at 4:02 p. m., 
and, pursuant to prior agreement, will meet again on 
Friday, July 5, when it will meet briefly without trans- 
action of business or debate, and thereupon will adjourn 
until noon Monday, July 8. Pages 9813, 9814 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


CROP INSURANCE, AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Committee, 
in executive session, ordered favorably reported without 
amendment H. R. 632, to authorize the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation to provide reinsurance on any 
crop or plantation insurance provided in Puerto Rico by 
a duly authorized agency of Puerto Rico, and with 
amendment H. R. 1045, to amend the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (amendment would provide for con- 
tinuation of the Agricultural Conservation Practices 
Program on a national basis for 4 years). 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Committee on Banking. and Currency: Committee, in 
executive session, ordered favorably reported with 
amendment H. R. 7963, to amend the Small Business 
Act of 1953. The bill, as approved, would provide a 
1-year extension of the act, and increase the business loan 
authority of the SBA by $75 million. 


LOANS TO AIR CARRIERS 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Sub- 
committee on Aviation concluded hearings on S. 2229, 
to provide for Government guaranty of private loans to 
certain air carriers for purchase of aircraft and equip- 
ment, after hearing favorable testimony from Theodore 
Seamon, representing Northern Consolidated Airlines, 
Cordova Airlines, and Alaska Coastal Airlines; Gwin 
Hicks, president, Lake Central Airlines, Indianapolis; 
C. A. Myhre, president, Frontier Airlines, Denver; Col. 
Joseph C. Mackey, president, Mackey Airlines, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.; and S. G. Tipton, president, Air 
Transport Association, Washington, D. C. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


Committee on the Judiciary: Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee continued its hearings regarding Communist 
infiltration into labor organizations, and had as wit- 
nesses Andrew R. Newhoff and DeWitt Gilbin, both 
international representatives of the UAW, Chicago; and 
Milton Burns, of Chicago, staff representative of the 
International Harvester Department of the UAW. 
These witnesses stated that they had been Communists 
at one time, but were not now Communists, and refused 
to answer many other questions, giving as grounds for 
refusal to answer the first amendment. 


1957 


RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION 


Committee on the Judiciary: Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee continued its hearings on the Govern- 
ment's policy of granting rapid tax amortization cer- 
tificates in certain industries, and had as its witnesses 
Walter Cosdon, C. R. McDonald, and James L. Boone, 
all of Ebasco Services, Inc.; and George English and 
Edward D. Frye, both of the Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Interior. 
Hearings were adjourned subject to call. 


CENSUSES, AND RURAL CARRIERS 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: Subcom- 
mittee met both in open and executive sessions where 
it received testimony on S. 1631, to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 13 of the U. S. Code regarding censuses, 
from representatives of the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture, and the Bureau of the Census; and 
testimony on S. grg, relating to holiday work by rural 
carriers, from a representative of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ PAY INCREASES 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: Subcom- 
mittee on Federal Employees’ Compensation held an 
executive session and rescinded its previous action on 
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S. 27, to increase rates of basic compensation of em- 
ployees in the field service of Post Office Department, 
and S. 734, to revise the basic compensation schedules 
of the Classification Act of 1949, which action was to 
grant $500 increases across the board in all levels and 
all grades. In lieu of this action, the subcommittee to- 
day agreed to provide a 71⁄4 percent increase across the 
board in all levels and all grades, and also agreed to a 
$240 temporary cost-of-living adjustment in the first five 
levels of the postal field service schedule. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS, AND COMMITTEE 2 
BUSINESS 


Committee on Rules and Administration: Committee, 
in executive session, ordered favorably reported the fol- 
lowing: With amendments, S. 2150, Federal Elections 
Act of 1957; without amendment, S. J. Res. 103, to pro- 
vide for the permanent preservation and proper display 
of the “Flag of Liberation,” and S. Res. 152, authorizing 
an increase of $10,000 in expenditures by Committee on 
Foreign Relations; three original resolutions (S. Res. 
157-159) authorizing payment of gratuities to survivors 
of deceased Senate employees; and an original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 156) authorizing an additional $20,000 for’ 
the Office of Reporters of Senate Debate and Pro- 
ceedings. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Friday, July 5, at 12 o'clock noon 
(no legislative business is scheduled). 


` Committee Meetings 
MILITARY AIRFIELDS 


Committee on Armed Services: Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Investigations concluded hearings with regard to 
military airfield paving problems and received testi- 
mony from representatives of the Air Force and Corps 
of Engineers, Army Department, respectively. 

D. C. TAXICABS 

Committee on the District of Columbia: Subcommittee 
on Public Utilities, Insurance, and Banking resumed 
hearings on certain aspects of the taxicab business in 
the District of Columbia and will next meet on this 
matter on Monday, July 8, at 10 a. m., in 356 Old House 
Office Building. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


Committee on Education and Labor: Subcommittee 
on Special Education held hearing on H. R. 3541, and 


related bills, to provide for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts. Representative 
Thompson of New Jersey; Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Elliot Richardson; 
and other witnesses were heard. Hearings resume on 


.Friday, July 5. 


INTERIOR MISCELLANY 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Ordered 
favorably reported to the House the following bills: 

S. 1574 (amended), to provide for the disposal of 
certain Federal property in the Coulee Dam and Grand 
Coulee areas, and to provide assistance in the establish- 
ment of a municipality incorporated under the laws of 
Washington; 

H. R. 4410 (amended), to suspend and to modify 
the application of the’ excess land provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws to lands in the East Bench 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; and 

S. 334, to promote the development of phosphate on 
the public domain, 3 

The committee also rereferred to the Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs H. R. 8072, to provide for the distribu- 
tion of the land and assets of certain Indian rancherias 
and reservations in California, 


616 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR FRIDAY, JULY 5 
(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 
Senate 


Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Refugees and 
Escapees, on S. 772, to amend the Refugee Relief Act so as to 
provide for issuance of additional visas to certain alien orphans, 
10 a, m., 155 Senate Office Building. 
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House 


Committee on the District of Columbia, Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on H. R. 8220, to amend the District of Columbia Busi- 
ness Corporation Act, 10:30 a, m., 445 Old House Office 
Building. 

Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Special 
Education on H. R. 3541, and related bills, to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
10 a. m., 429 Old House Office Building. 


Congressional Record 


United States PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 85% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
of America 


Vol. 103 WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 5, 1957 No. 117 


Senate 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., July 5,1957. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, a Senator 
from the State of Montana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


18 Mr. MANSFIELD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pursuant to the order of Tuesday 
last, the Senate will stand adjourned un- 
til noon on Monday. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 12 sec- 
onds p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the 
adjournment being, under the order pre- 
viously entered, to Monday, July 8, 1957, 
at 12 o'clock meridian, 
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House of Representatives 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, we rejoice that Thou 
art always seeking to draw us within 
the compass and circuit of Thy divine 
love. 

May the assurance of Thy gracious 
providence and the memory of Thy good- 
ness follow all the hours of this new day. 

Grant that our beloved country, con- 
ceived in sacrifice and dedicated to 
liberty, may be faithful in its glorious 
mission of safeguarding the principles of 
democracy. 

Inspire us with a faith that is strong 
and steadfast as we strive to preserve 
and perpetuate those freedoms and hu- 
man rights which our forefathers fought 
so bravely to win. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R.6191. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend 
the period during which an application for a 
disability determination is granted full ret- 
roactivity, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 7665. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. CHavez, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. HL, Mr. Byrrp, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Broces, and Mr. Louxd to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7238) entitled “An act to amend the pub- 
lic assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act so as to provide for a more 
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effective distribution of Federal funds 
for medical and other remedial care. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 943. An act to amend section 218 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to require contract carriers by motor vehicle 
to file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission their actual rates or charges for 
transportation service; 

8.944, An act to amend the act of August 
80, 1954, entitled “An act to authorize and 
direct the construction of bridges over the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes”; 

S.977. An act to suspend and modify the 
application of the excess land provisions of 
the Federal reclamation laws to lands in the 
East Bench unit of the Missouri River Basin 

project; 

S. 1383. An act amending section 410 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to change the 
requirements for obtaining a freight for- 
warder permit; 

8.1461. An act to amend section 212 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 1489. An act to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” with 
respect to warrant officers’ rank on retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

S. 1520. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposal of fed- 
erally owned property at obsolescent canal- 
ized waterways and for other purposes”; 

S. 1971. An act to amend sections 4 (a) 
and 7 (a) of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act; 

S. 2250. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1955, authorizing the construction of 
two surveying ships for the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Department of Commerce, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2261. An act to amend and extend the 
Public Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 
1954, as amended, and the Post Office De- 
partment Property Act of 1954, as amended, 
and to require certain distribution and ap- 
proval of new public building projects, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2448. An act to authorize payment to 
the Government of Denmark; and 

S. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing as a Senate document 
and for additional copies of the report of 
the Commission on Government Security. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 609. An act to amend the act of June 24, 
1936, as amended (relating to the collection 
and publication of peanut statistics), to 
delete the requirement for reports from per- 
sons owning or operating peanut-picking 
or threshing machines, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 749. An act for the relief of Loutfie 
Kalil Noma (also known as Loutfie Slemon 
Noma or Loutfie Noama); and 

S. 1054, An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn. 


SAN ANGELO FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT—-MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] be permitted 
to submit minority views on the bill 
(H. R. 2147) to provide for the construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of 
the San Angelo Federal reclamation 
project, Texas, and for other purposes, 
to be printed as part 2 of House Report 
No. 664. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WHITTEN submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R..7441) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rxrr. No. 682) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7441) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 10. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3, 4, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, and 
25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the figure stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert 4“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1a: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered ia, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$57,794,890”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert: “Provided, 
That the limitations contained herein shall 
not apply to $1,955,000 for the construction, 
alteration, and repair of buildings, and ac- 
quisition of necessary land therefor by dona- 
tion or exchange, or at a cost not to exceed 
$5,000 for each facility”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its í ent to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 829.853, 708“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$30,353,708"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert “$49,220,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbefed 8, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$50,715,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$14,116,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
Tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 864.002. 300“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbcred 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Meu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,660,660"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
Tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of “873,545,000” named in 
said amendment insert 672,545, 000“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
Tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of 81. 500 named in said 
amendment insert "$2,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of “$350,000,000" named 
in said amendment insert 6325, 000, 000; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 12 
and 24, 


(except as to amend- 
ment 24), 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

Watt HORAN, 

C. W. 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
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STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bili (H. R. 7441) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service 


Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Limits building alterations to four per- 
centum of the cost of the building, instead 
of three percentum as proposed by the House 
and five percentum as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. la—Research: Appro- 
priates $57,794,890, instead of $48,994,890 as 
proposed by the House and $58,794,890 as 
proposed by the Senate. The amount agreed 
to provides an additional $1,000,000 for uti- 
lization research over the House bill. 

Amendment No. 2—Research: Provides 
language for construction, alteration, and 
repair of buildings and acquisition of neces- 
sary lands therefor. 

The laboratory in Mississippi is for work 
in the general field of hydraulic engineering 
with special emphasis on the entrainment, 
transportation, and disposition of sediment, 
shall be on the scale approved by the House, 
and shall be located as heretofore requested 
and justified before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to serve the needs 
of the Little Tallahatchie and Yazoo Water- 
sheds, as well as the general research needs 
of the watershed treatment and flood-pre- 
vention programs of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

The conferees understand that such lab- 
oratory will be operated in cooperation with 
the University of Mississippi and Mississippi 
State Coliege, in line with the general intent 
of the cooperative agreement entered into 
by the Department of Agriculture, the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and Mississippi State 
College, which became effective August 1, 
1956, for the operation of the present research 
project in this field. 

The Conferees agree that the laboratory 
designated for the Midwest in the Senate 
report should be constructed on the scale 
approved by the House and should be lo- 
cated in the Barnes-Aasted area of the North 
Central States as indicated in the House re- 
port and as supported by testimony of De- 
partment officials in subcommittee hearings 
held on September 24, 1956. 

Amendment No. 3—Plant and animal dis- 
ease and pest control: Appropriates $26,- 
082,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$25,682,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 4—Meat inspection: Ap- 
propriates $16,826,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $16,586,000 as proposed by 
the House. The conferees direct that the 
additional funds agreed to be used to pro- 
vide additional inspectors for new meatpack- 
ing plants. 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6—State experl- 
ment stations: Appropriate $30,353,708 in- 
stead of $29,503,708 as proposed by the House 
and $30,503,708 as proposed by the Senate, 

Extension Service 


Amendments Nos. 7 and 8—Payments to 
States, Hawali, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: Ap- 
propriate $50,715,000 instead of $49,101,000 
as propoced by the House and $50,865,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The additional 
funds agreed to above the House figure 
should be used to expand the work of the 
regular extension agents. Not to exceed 
$250,000 of the Increase should be used for 
the rural development program primarily in 
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States which have not had such a program 
heretofore. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


Amendment No. Marketing research and 
agricultural estimates: Appropriates $14,116,- 
700 instead of $14,041,700 as proposed by the 
House and $14,141,700 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conference committee directs 
that the additional work relative to the 
weather crop reports and estimates of poul- 
try laying flocks and egg production be per- 
formed within the funds approved. 

Amendment No. 10—Marketing services: 
Appropriates $14,274,900 as proposed by the 
House instead of $14,324,900 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees are agreed that, 
since the livestock market at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., has recently been placed in category 
I, it deserves treatment similar to other mar- 
kets in this category. 

The conference committee has agreed that 
the reference in the Senate committee report 
was not intended to preclude research on 
truck transportation, but was intended to 
emphasize that care be exercised in the De- 
partment to make sure that research publica~ 
tions are impartial in dealing with the various 
methods of transportation, and to emphasize 
the need for a careful review of research 
projects undertaken as to essentiality and as 
to benefits to be derived therefrom by agri- 
cultural producers. 

Foreign Agricultural Service 


Amendment No. 11—Appropriates $4,002,- 
300 instead of $3,902,300 as proposed by the 
House and $4,052,300 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees expect that the home- 
leave travel needs of this Service will be met 
within the total funds approved. 

Amendment No. 12—Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 13—Appropriates $2,660,- 
650 instead of $2,640,660 as proposed by the 
House and $2,664,060 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Soil and water conservation 

Amendment No. 14—Strikes House langu- 
age establishing a combined appropriation 
for all soll and water conservation programs 
of the Department. Individual appropria- 
tions for all items involved are provided by 
amendments Nos. 15 through 22 which fol- 
low. The conferees are of the opinion that 
there are benefits to be derived from the 
consolidation of some or all of these appro- 
priations, but feel that further consideration 
should be given to such a change. Accord- 
ingly, the Secretary is requested to study the 
matter and be prepared to discuss his findings 
with the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees during consideration of the 1959 
budget. 

Soil Conservation Service 
Amendment No, 15—Inserts heading, 
Amendment No. 16—Conservation opera- 

tions: Appropriates $72,545,000 instead of 
$73,545,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase included in this amount is provided 
to furnish technical assistance to new soil 
conservation districts to be organized during 
the next year. 

Amendment No. 17—Watershed protec- 
tion: Appropriates $25,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18—Flood prevention: 
Appropriates $13,220,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 19—Water conservation 
and utilization projects: Appropriates $350,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Great Plains program 

Amendment No. 20—Appropriates $10,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Agricultural conservation program 

Amendment No, 21—Appropriates 6212. 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate, and lim- 
its amount to be received by any one par- 
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ticipant to $2,500 as proposed by the House 
instead of $1,500 as proposed by the Senate. 
It is agreed by the conference committee 
that the change in this limitation should 
not affect present or future allocations under 
the basic formula governing the distribution 
of funds to States under this appropriation, 

The amount appropriated, together with 
the balance of $38,000,000 available from the 
1955 program, will provide the full $250,000,- 
000 authorized for the 1957 program. 

The conferees believe that the conserva- 
tion reserve program should not be used to 
curtail existing programs, particularly the 
agricultural conservation program. It is 
understood from the Department's justifica- 
no changes will be made in the 1958 agricul- 
tural Conservation Program will be continued 
on the same basis as the 1957 program. In 
agreeing to the funds for this purpose in the 
accompanying bill, the conferees direct that 
no changes will be made in the 1958 Agricul- 
tural conservation program to restrict eligi- 
bility requirements or delete cost-sharing 
practices included in the 1957 program. 
Floods and drought conditions in much of 
the Nation make it imperative that all 1957 

practices be continued in 1958. 

It is to be noted that the 1957 conserva- 
tion reserve program is participated in by 
only 81,130 people at an estimated cost of 
$133,000,000, whereas the 1957 agricultural 
conservation program is participated in by 
1,275,000 farmers at an estimated Federal 
cost of about $250,000,000. 

The conferees recommend that the Depart- 
ment revise its method of securing recom- 
mendations for practices covered by the pro- 
posed advance authorization for the 1959 
agricultural conservation program by secur- 
ing recommendations for cost-sharing prac- 
tices from county and State committees at 
the time the 1958 program is formulated. 
This should result in economy of program 
administration, more timely recommenda- 
tions for formulation of a national agricul- 
tural conservation program for 1959, and 
should enable the Department to present any 
changes proposed in the 1959 program to the 
Congress during appropriation hearings next 

ear, 
4 Soil-bank programs 

Amendment No. 22—Conservation reserve 

: Appropriates $162,940,000 as pro- 
armed BY the Senate and authorizes $325,000,- 
000 for future programs instead of $250,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $350,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferees 
are of the opinion that, in determining in- 
dividual payments, the Secretary should give 
careful consideration to the value of the land 
and the normal rental value as required by 
the Soil Bank Act. 

Amendment No. 23—Changes heading. 

Amendment No. 24—Acreage reserve pro- 
gram: Reported in disagreement. The man- 
agers on the part of the House intend to 
offer a motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment limiting payments to any one 
producer to $3,000 instead of $2,500 as pro- 
posed by the House and $5,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

In the opinion of the conferees, acreage 
reserve contracts in 1958 should be limited 
to crops which would normally be planted 
on or before July 1, 1958, and all payments 
should be made on or before September 15, 
1958. All contracts should require the par- 
ticipant farmer to cooperate in an effort to 
reduce his total production of the commodity 
or competitive commodity in the amount of 
the normal production of the acreage rented 
to the Government. 

The Secretary is urged to reexamine the 
formula used to establish compensation rates 
paid to producers as provided by section 105 
(a) of the Soil Bank Act to make certain 
that producer payments do not exceed fair 
and reasonable rates. The Secretary should 
provide State and county committees with 
clear-cut guides for setting local rates and 
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should make certain that such rates are 
established in Une with the intent of the act. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


Amendment No, 25—Limitation on admin- 
istrative expenses: Provides $35,398,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $34,398,- 
000 as proposed by the House. It is agreed 
by the conference committee that the addi- 
tional $1,000,000 should be placed in reserve 
to be used under the same conditions as the 
7-percent reserve already provided by the bill. 

Jamie L. WHITTEN, 

Prep MARSHALL 
(except as to 
amendment 24), 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

WALT HORAN, 

O. W. VURSELL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


EXTENDING AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 1314) to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 683) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1314) 
to extend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment in- 
sert the following: “That the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Sections 109 and 204 of such Act are 
amended by striking out ‘1957’ and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof 1958.“ 

“(2) Section 103 (b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘$3,000,000,000° and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$4,000,000,000." 

“(3) Section 203 of such Act is amended 
by striking out 6500. 000.000 and inserting 
in Neu thereof ‘$800,000,000." 


4) Section 104 (e) of such Act Is amend- 
ed by striking out the semicolon at the end 
thereof and adding a comma and the follow- 
ing: ‘for which purposes not more than 25 
per centum of the currencies received pursu- 
ant to each such agreement shall be available 
through and under the procedures estab- 
lished by the Export-Import Bank for loans 
mutually agreeable to said bank and the 
country with which the agreement is made 
to United States business firms and branches, 
subsidiaries, or affiliates of such firms for 
business development and trade expansion 
in such countries and for loans to domestic 
or foreign firms for the establishment of 
facilities for aiding in the utilization, distri- 
bution, or otherwise increasing the consump- 
tion of, and markets for, United States agri- 
cultural products: Provided, however, That 
no such loans shall be made for the manu- 
facture of any products to be exported to the 
United States in competition with products 
produced in the United States or for the 
manufacture or production of any com- 
modity to be marketed in competition with 
United States agricultural commodities or 
the products thereof, Foreign currencies 
may be accepted in repayment of such 
loans.’ 
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“(5) Within sixty days after any agreement 
is entered into for the use of any foreign 
currencies, a full report thereon shall be 
made to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and to the 
Committees on Agriculture and Appropria- 
tions thereof. 

“(6) Section 304 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 304. (a) The President shall exer- 
cise the authority contained in title I of this 
Act (1) to assist friendly nations to be in- 
dependent of trade with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and with nations domi- 
nated or controlled by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and (2) to assure that 
agricultural commodities sold or transferred 
thereunder do not result in increased avall- 
ability of those or like commodities to un- 
friendly nations. 

“*(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing transactions under 
title I or title III with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or any of the areas domi- 
nated or controlled by the Communist regime 
in China.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Hanotp D. COOLEY, 
W. R. POAGE, 
E. C. GATHINGS, 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, 
Wirm S. HILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

EDWARD J, THYE, 

Bourke D. HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing positions 
of the two Houses on S. 1314, to extend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The action of the House was on the bill 
H. R. 6974 and after adoption of this bill in 
the House the Senate bill was amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
substituting the provisions of the House bill. 

As passed by the Senate, S. 1314 contained 
four provisions, three of which were identical 
with similar provisions in the House amend- 
ment, 

MATTERS IN AGREEMENT 


The three provisions with respect to which 
the Senate bill and the House amendment 
were identical are: (1) Extension of the 
termination date of titles I and II of the act 
from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1958; (2) an 
increase of one billion dollars in authority to 
dispose of surplus commodities under title I 
of the act; and (3) an increase of three hun- 
dred million dollars in the allowable dis- 
posals for famine relief and other assistance 
under title II of the act. With respect to 
these three provisions, the compromise sub- 
stitute agreed upon by the conferees and re- 
ported herewith is identical with the pro- 
visions of both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment, 

BARTER WITH SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


The fourth provision in the Senate bill was 
the repeal of section 304 of the act which 
had been construed to prohibit barter trans- 
actions with the so-called satellite coun- 
tries. The House bill contained no such 
provision. 

With respect to this matter, the conference 
has agreed upon a compromise position 
which will permit barter transactlons (but 
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not sales for local currency) with the Euro- 
pean satellite nations but which specifically 
prohibits barter transactions with the 
U, S. S. R. itself, with Communist China, or 
With any of the areas dominated or controlled 
by the Communist regime in China. It is to 
be noted that the existing provisions of title 
I of the act, in which no change is made, 
prohibit sales for foreign currency under 
title I to the U. S. S. R. or “any nation or 
area dominated or controlled by the foreign 
government or foreign organization control- 
ling the world Communist movement.” 
ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATING AUTHORITY 


The conference bill omits the provision of 
the House amendment which would have ex- 
tended the appropriating authority of Con- 
gress to the financing of international edu- 
cational exchange activities and the trans- 
lation, publication, and distribution of books 
and periodicals with foreign currencies avail- 
able pursuant to the provisions of the act, 
The committee of conference considered this 
point at length and the House conferees re- 
ceded from the House amendment in this 
matter only after it was pointed out that the 
foreign currencies proposed to be used for 
these programs are budgeted several years in 
advance pursuant to agreements entered into 
with the respective forelgn countries, that 
these budget estimates are submitted by the 
Bureau of the Budget to the Appropriations 
Committees, that the amount of foreign cur- 
rency to be used for these programs is taken 
into consideration by the Appropriations 
Committees in making their dollar appropri- 
ations, and that, therefore, enactment of the 
House provision would add nothing to the 
real authority of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees while it would seriously curtail the 
authority of the President to make agree- 
ments with other governments with respect 
to the sale of surplus commodities and with 
respect to these particular programs. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY LOANS TO PRIVATE BUSINESS 


The conference bill contains with some 
Modification the provisions of the House 
amendment with respect to this matter. The 
modifications: (1) make is clear that loans 
for the establishment of facilities for aiding 
in the utilization, distribution, or otherwise 
increasing the consumption of, and markets 
for, United States agricultural products may 
be made to either foreign or domestic firms 
and (2) provide that loans may not be made 
for the manufacture or production of any 
commodity to be marketed in competition 
with United States agricultural commodities 
or the products thereof. 

As agreed to by the committee of con- 
ference, this provision expresses a firm but 
general policy of the Congress that a sub- 
stantial portion (25 percent unless there are 
compelling reasons for using a less amount) 
of the foreign currencies accruing under 
agreements heresfter entered into should be 
used for loans to assist the development and 
expansion of private business in the coun- 
tries with which agreements are made under 
Public Law 480. These loans are to be of two 
types: (1) loans to United States business 
firms and their branches, subsidiaries, or af- 
filiates for general business development and 
trade expansion, and (2) loans to either 
United States or foreign business firms for 
expanding markets for and consumption of 
American agricultural products abroad. The 
bill provides that such loans are to be made 
through and under the procedures of the 
Export-Import Bank and that they may be 
repaid in the foreign currency in which the 
loan is made. The detailed provisions as to 
the terms of the loans, the manner in which 
specific loans are to be made, and the method 
and time of repayment, are left to the deter- 
mination of the President and will doubtless 
also be embodied to a mutually satisfactory 
extent in the agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments under this act. In this connection, 


the committee of conference points out that 
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the approval and concurrence of the foreign 
government in this loan program is fully 
assured by the requirement that the loans 
negotiated by the Export-Import Bank must 
be “mutually agreeable” to the bank and to 
the nation involved. 

REPORTS ON AGREEMENTS 


The conference bill retains the House pro- 
vision requiring that a full report on any 
agreement for the use of any foreign cur- 
rencles be made to the Senate and House and 
to the Committees on Agriculture and Appro- 
priations thereof within sixty days after any 
such agreement is entered into, 

SURPLUS FOODS FOR STATE PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

The conference bill does not contain the 
provision in the House amendment that 
would have made surplus food commodities 
available for contribution to State and local 
penal and correctional institutions. In this 
connection it was pointed out that there 
has been a substantial reduction in the past 
year in the stocks of surplus foods in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and it appears at the present time that the 
existing list of eligible recipients of this food 
is entirely adequate to absorb the remaining 
stocks on hand and those which may rea- 
sonably be anticipated for the immediate 
future. While maintaining the soundness 
of its position in this matter, the House con- 
ferees felt that they should not insist on 
their position at this time. 


BASIC OBJECTIVES OF THE ACT 


The conferees take this occasion to spe- 
cifically reaffirm the statements with re- 
spect to the basic objectives of Public Law 
480 and the operations thereunder which 
were contained in the committee reports of 
the two Houses on this legislation, Specifi- 
cally, the conference committee believes that 
the provisions of Public Law 480 should be 
utilized to the fullest to develop new and 
expanded markets abroad for the products of 
American agriculture. In this connection, 
the committee of conference expects that 
extra long staple cotton will be sold under 
the authority of this act, as is upland cot- 
ton, to any friendly nation without regard 
to the fact that this commodity may com- 
pete with a similar commodity produced 
outside the United States, and that all sur- 
plus agricultural commodities regardless of 
the kind, will be made available for sale 
under the act without the imposition of 
conditions which would prevent or tend to 
interfere with their sale. Rather than in 
any way seeking to discourage or impede 
the sales of such surplus commodities, their 
sales should be emphasized if it appears 
that by such sale under this act a future 
market for dollars, in the regular course of 
international trade, may be established for 
such commodities. 

HaroLD D. COOLEY, 

W. R. Poace, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, 

WILLIAM S. HOL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE MEDICAL CARE 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. COOPER submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 7238) to amend the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide for a more ef- 
fective distribution of Federal funds for 
medical and other remedial care: 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE MEDICAL CARE PROVISIONS 
(H. Repr. No. 684) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the twò Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7238) to amend the public assistance provi- 
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sions of the Social Security Act so as to pro- 
vide for a more effective distribution of Fed- 
eral funds for medical and other remedial 
care having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
&n amendment as follows: On page 2, of the 
Senate engrossed amendments, strike out 
lines 14, 15, and 16; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 


THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7238) to amend 
the public assistance provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to provide for a more 
efective distribution of Federal funds for 
medical and other remedial care submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

Since the 1950 amendments to the Social 


‘Security Act, Federal financial participa- 


tion in State expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled has been available with 
respect to unrestricted money payments 
made to needy recipients of assistance and 
with respect to payments made directly to 
suppliers of medical care (vendor payments) 
on behalf of such recipients. The Federal 
Government has not participated, however, in 
that part of the total assistance to an in- 
dividual (including both the money payment 
to the individual and any medical care ven- 
dor payments made on his behalf for any 
month) which exceeded a specified maxi- 
mum. Since October 1, 1956, under the 
provisions of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956 (Public Law 880), this max- 
imum has been $60 in all of the programs 
except aid to dependent children (to which 
different amounts apply). 

The 1956 amendments also included (ef- 
fective July 1, 1957) provisions for the sepa- 
rate matching of vendor payments for med- 
ical care and excluded vendor payments for 
medical care from the formulas applicable 
with respect to unrestricted money pay- 
ments made to needy recipients. Under 
these separate matching provisions the total 
amount of vendor payments for medical care 
in which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate is $6 times the number of adult 
recipients and $3 times the number of child 
recipients. The Federal Government's share 
within these limits is one-half. Thus, under 
the 1956 amendments, no State could receive 
in Federal funds more than an average of $3 
per adult recipient and $1.50 per child recip- 
ient with respect to its vendor medical care 
payments. 

H. R. 7238, as it passed the House, in effect, 
provided the same matching formulas as 
those provided by the 1956 amendments, ex- 
cept that the matching formulas applicable 
to money payments applied both to unre- 
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stricted money payments to recipients and to 
expenditures for medical care on their behalf. 
In determining the amount of the Federal 
contribution (under the bill as it passed the 
House) for any assistance program, expendi- 
tures for medical care (including expendi- 
tures for insurance premiums for such care 
or the cost thereof) could be taken into 
account (at the option of the State) (1) 
under the matching formula applicable to 
both unrestricted cash payments and medi- 
cal care, (2) under the medical care match- 
ing formula, or (3) partly under one such 
formula and partly under the other formula. 

Under the Senate amendment to the text 
of the bill each State has the option of (1) 
continuing to receive its Federal matching 
of vendor payments for medical care on 
behalf of public assistance recipients under 
the law in effect prior to July 1, 1957 (within 
the individual maximums on the money pay- 
ments to and vendor medical care payments 
on behalf of the individual) or (2) receiving 
its Federal matching with respect to these 
vendor payments under the separate match- 
ing provisions of the 1956 amendments 
(which became effective on July 1, 1957), 
but not both. This choice can be made once 
a year, or less frequently, as the State desires, 
and with respect to each of its public assist- 
ance programs for which there is Federal 
financial participation. 

The Senate amendment also amended sec- 
tion 218 (p) of the Social Security Act which 
contains certain special provisions under 
which coverage under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program may be 
extended, pursuant to agreements between 
the States and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to policemen and 
firemen. Those special provisions now apply 
to five States. The Senate amendment would 
have made the provisions applicable also to 
Alabama. 

The conference agreement adopts the Sen- 
ate amendment to the text of the bill (with 
respect to public assistance vendor medical 
care payments) but with an amendment 
deleting the provisions relating to the cover- 
age of policemen and firemen under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram. There presently is pending before the 
Committee on Ways and Means legislation 
to add a number of named States to the list 
of States contained in section 218 (p) of 
the Social Security Act, and also legislation 
pending to make the provisions contained 
in such section available generally to all 
the States. In view of this, it was considered 
more appropriate to deal with this problem 
at one time rather than through the addi- 
tion at this time of a single State. It is 
the present intention of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to consider this legislation 
in the very near future. 

JERE COOPER, 

W. D. MILLS, 

NOBLE J. GREGORY, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


(Mrs. PFOST asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of the House to an 
editorial from the New York Times of 
Sunday, June 30, which clearly spells out 
the issues involved in the Hells Canyon 
controversy. It is most heartening to 
me that this influential eastern news- 
paper makes such a strong and clear 
case for the enactment of legislation to 
authorize the high dam. The editorial is 
entitled “Hells Canyon: Last Call.” It 
states: 
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The 10-year fight for a high Federal multi- 
purpose dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River is nearing its climax. Reversing its 
negative action of a year ago, the Senate 
has by a narrow margin now authorized 
Government construction of this project on 
the Idaho-Oregon border, and its proponents 
in the House are moving ahead rapidly to 
bring it to a vote there. 

While the political aspects of the Hells 
Canyon battle are of gerat interest and 
played an important role in the strongly 
partisan Senate vote last week, this ques- 
tion ought to be decided on its merits, not 
on its politics. It involves several hundred 
millions of dollars in Federal expenditure 
as against considerably less in private funds. 
It involves a fully integrated Federal devel- 
opment of probably the finest dam site still 
available in the United States as against a 
private-power operation that almost cer- 
tainly would produce fewer kilowatts at 
higher cost per kilowatt to the consumer. It 
involves the question of whether this major 
river resource should be retained in the 
hands of all the people, at the expense of 
all the people, or whether it should be turned 
over to private exploitation, at private cost 
and private profit. It also invelves protec- 
tion of incomparable scenic and natural- 
resource areas nearby that would be threat- 
ened by the need for finding additional 
water-storage sites unless the high Federal 
dam, with its greater scope and capacity, 
were erected. 

We favor a Federal dam at Hells Canyon 
because on the evidence it appears to us that 
the Federal plan would be more comprehen- 
sive, would more fully take advantage of 
the potential resources in water and power, 
and would lead to maximum benefits to the 
public—first of all to the public of the North- 
west but in the long run to the public of all 
America. The success of the earlier dams 
in the Columbia River Basin (of which the 
Snake forms a part) is too well known to 
repeat here; Hells Canyon would be the final 
large-scale member of this vital system, It 
is too valuable a resource to develop par- 
tially, inadequately, or haphazardly. That, 
in the long run, would be the most expen- 
sive kind of development for the public. 


LEAD AND ZINC PRICES 


(Mr. METCALF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the price 
of zinc has fallen 3 cents a pound in the 
last 2months. The continuous decline in 
lead and zinc prices has worsened the al- 
ready desperate crisis confronting the 
lead and zine and particularly the zinc 
producers of this country. The other day 
Anaconda’s Darwin mine in California 
was closed down. Mr. Fred E. Tong, the 
manager of Darwin Mines, in a letter to 
his employees announcing the shutdown, 
cited the constant decline in lead and 
zine prices as the primary factor in 
closing. 

The closure of the Darwin mine in 
California was followed by the an- 
nouncement of the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. that the Keystone mine 
at Crested Butte, Colo., was scheduled for 
shutdown. In addition it was also an- 
nounced that plans were being made to 
close the Northport mine at Colville, 
Wash., and the Groundhog mine at Va- 
nadium, N. Mex. Operation of the mill 
at Deming, N. Mex., where the Ground- 
hog ores are processed, will also be sus- 
pended. 

All over the West the story repeats it- 
self. Mines and smelters are suspending 
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operation, because the present price of 
lead and zine is considerably below the 
domestic costs of production. At the 
same time imports of zinc in ores and 
concentrates continue to rise. Congress 
must soon choose whether we are going 
to assist our domestic lead and zine in- 
dustry or whether we are going to de- 
pend entirely on foreign imports to the 
detriment of American producers and 
wage earners. The situation is so criti- 
cal that much more inaction will result 
in total paralysis of our domestic indus- 
try, and it will be too late to save many 
producers. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(Mr. BENNETT of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Hoover Commission has 
made many excellent suggestions for 
making the Department of Defense more 
efficient and economical. I recently in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 8091, to carry out 
some of these recommendations. In this 
I join others who have also introduced 
similar legislation in a joint cooperative 
effort. 

My bill proposed reforms in the field 
of civilian-military relationships. This 
general problem will always confront the 
Department of Defense, because the Na- 
tion will never permit the Department to 
be completely military run, and military 
science makes complete civilian staffing 
impossible. At present two divergent 
personne] systems are operating together 
with no clear delineation of relative roles. 
One important result of the ineffective 
division of responsibility between mili- 
tary and civilian personnel is duplicate 
staffing, under which 2 individuals, 1 
military, the other civilian, carry out the 
same responsibility. The Hoover Com- 
mission found duplicate military-civilian 
personnel in 16,000 defense-support as- 
signments, representing an unnecessary 
payroll cost-of $110 million annually. 

The best solution to the confusion, 
inefficiency, and waste resulting from 
dual staffing is for the Secretary of De- 
fense clearly to delineate the jobs which 
should be filled by military officers from 
those which should be filled by civilians. 
H. R. 8091 aythorizes and directs such 
delineation and specifies criteria upon 
which this delineation should be based. 
According to the criteria in the bill, 
civilians would be employed in positions 
which require skills which are usual to 
the civilian economy, in which continuity 
of management and experience can be 
more readily provided by civilians, and 
which do not require the exercise of mili- 
tary command over tactical forces. Mili- 
tary personnel would be given assign- 
ments in combat related support activi- 
ties, and in organizations immediately in 
support of operational forces exposed 
to potential enemy action, and in sup- 
plier related support activities necessary 
for the training of officers for combat 
related support, and in those activities 
which are necessary to provide military 
experience to supplier related support. 

Besides directing the delineation 
necessary for preventing wasteful dual 
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staffing, H. R. 8091 provides other means 
for making military and civilian person- 
nel more effective in their respective 
spheres of defense support activities. 
It directs the Secretary to provide longer 
assignments for military personnel in 
support activities, to improve the career 
outiook for officers given such assign- 
ments, to confine the rotation of mili- 
tary personnel in such positions to spe- 
cialized support areas, and to discontinue 
the assignment of tactical officers to 
positions in the support activities for 
reasons of rotational convenience. 

To make civilians more effective in 
their sphere, the bill directs the Secre- 
tary to provide civilians the same career 
development and promotion opportuni- 
ties which are provided military per- 
sonnel. The Secretary would set up a 
civilian management personnel reserve 
for quick expansion in times of emerg- 
ency. 

Mr. Speaker, it behooves us here in 
Congress to give our closest and most 
careful attention to this and other pro- 
posals for effecting permanent economies 
which can save the bent-backed Ameri- 
can taxpayers substantial sums year 
after year. I commend H. R. 8091 to 
the serious consideration of my col- 
leagues in the House. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islative program for next week will be 
as follows: 

On Monday, the bill H. R. 8240, con- 
struction, military installations authori- 
zation bill,-will be taken up. Any rec- 
ord votes om Monday or Tuesday will 
go over until Wednesday of next week. 

On Tuesday, and the balance of the 
week, the following bills will be consid- 
ered: 

H. R. 7441, conference report on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill for 1958. 

H.R. 6814, poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, compulsory inspection bill. 

House Joint Resolution 16, status-of- 
forces agreements. The latter resolu- 
tion will be programed for consideration 
on Wednesday if a rule is reported. Fol- 
lowing that the following bills will be 
considered: 

H. R. 7390, utilization of advisory com- 
mittees. 

H. R. 8364, extending plans of Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949. 

H. R. 72, veterans, guardians, gratui- 


ties. 

H. R. 4520, certification of Alaska air 
carriers. 

H. R. 3753, agriculture, homesteaders, 
and desertland entryman. 

If the bill is reported and a rule grant- 
ed, Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 2130, the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1957, will be taken 
up. 

The bills listed above may not neces- 
sarily be called in the order in which 
announced. 

I desire to advise the House also that on 
Thursday next, at 12:30 p. m., the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan will address the 
House. This will not be a joint session. 
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Any further program will be an- 
nounced later, and conference reports 
may be called up for consideration at any 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman 
stated that these bills might not be taken 
up in the order announced. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any possibility 
that the foreign dole bill will come up 
early in the week? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman refers 
to the Mutual Security Act of 1957, I 
should say it would be very unlikely for 
the bill to be taken up early in the week. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I tried before the 4th of July 
to get a copy of the bill and the report, 
but could not do so. This is a multi- 
billion-dollar program and I would like 
to know something about it. -I hope the 
leadership on the other side of the aisle 
will bring the bill up late in the week, if 
it has to come up next week at all, so that 
Members may have an opportunity to 
at least have a working knowledge of 
what it contains. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think we will be able 
to accommodate the gentleman. 

(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


JONES-DAVIS BILLS FOR FINANCING 
TVA POWER FACILITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 

Tennessee Valley Authority is the whole- 
sale power supplier for 98 municipal elec- 
tric systems and 51 rural cooperatives. 
The TVA is their only source of power. 
The territory served by TVA will move 
forward or fall backward depending upon 
the ability of TVA to meet the power 
needs. 
If progress in the valley is to keep step, 
if a shortage of power is to be avoided, 
then it is absolutely essential that in- 
creased generating facilities be put under 
construction at an early date. A day of a 
serious power shortage is rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

It has now been several years since 
Federal funds were invested in expanded 
generating facilities for TVA. It has 
been the judgment of this administration 
that the method of financing TVA's pow- 
er expansion, in effect since the advent 
of the authority, should be ended. The 
will of the administration has prevailed. 
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Action must not end there. Some other 
method of financing must be substituted. 

In substitution it has been agreed by 
those on both sides of the issue that TVA 
should be empowered to finance its own 
power expansion facilities by way of rey- 
enue bonds. It is imperative that such 
authority be granted by this Congress. 
The bills, H. R. 3236, by Mr. Jones of 
Alabama, and H. R. 4266; by Mr. Davis 
of Tennessee, are designed to confer the 
appropriate authority and meet the 
emergency. 

A simple issue is presented by these 
bills. Shall TVA, an agency created by 
the Congress, be permitted to continue 
Successfully to administer a program au- 
thorized by Congress to achieve objectives 
laid down by Congress in its statute. It 
can do so if H. R. 3236 or H. R. 4266 is 
enacted into law. Failure to approve the 
legislation presents the unthinkable al- 
ternative. Then Congress would be seen 
ready to repudiate the decisions of prior 
Congresses, to disregard a magnificent 
record of achievement extending over 
more than two decades, to ignore the de- 
sires of the region concerned, and by de- 
fault cause this great enterprise to fail. 
That must not happen. Enactment of 
this legislation is vital to a great area 
of the country and to the Nation. 

The bills introduced by Representatives 
Davis and Jones will authorize TVA to 
issue bonds to finance the capacity addi- 
tions required to meet the growing loads 
of the area served by TVA, They will be 
revenue bonds, and the power consumers 
of the area will provide the revenues 
needed to carry and to retire them. An- 
nual appropriations by the Congress will 
no longer be required for investment in 
added power capacity to serve the people 
of the area. 

A great partnership urges enactment 
of this legislation. In a time when new 
types of partnership are promoted it is 
good to point to this unique example of 
a partnership which has been tested. It 
works. The partnership which exists be- 
tween TVA, an agency of the Federal 
Government, and the more than 150 local 
agencies which carry power to the ulti- 
mate consumers has been cemented over 
almost a quarter of a century. It is based 
on an act of Congress, the act creating 
TVA adopted in 1933. Then Congress 
first authorized the TVA to enter into 
contracts with local agencies and on No- 
vember 9, 1933, TVA’s first municipal 
power contract was signed. 

That first partner was the city of 
Tupelo in Mississippi in the district I 
have the honor now to represent. The 
partnership was strengthened by an 
amendment to the TVA Act adopted by 
the Congress in 1939. Under that leg- 
islation TVA was authorized to issue 
bonds, to purchase the generating and 
transmission facilities of certain private 
companies operating in the area. When 
that amendment was approved and the 
purchase was concluded, TVA became the 
sole source of power supply for the area 
it served. By authority of the Congress 
it accepted the basic responsibility of 
every power supplier—the responsibility 
of providing capacity adequate to meet 
the people’s expanding requirements for 
electric energy. 
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At the same time, and as a part of 
the same transaction, municipalities and 
rural cooperatives in the region bought 
the distribution systems of the private 
power companies. They entered into 
contracts for power supply with TVA. 
They agreed to carry out the policies 
Congress had outlined in the statute. 
They became true partners, accepting a 
share of the responsibility, a share of the 
risk, in trying out the promotional mar- 
keting policies Congress had directed the 
Board of TVA to promote. They ex- 
tended lines to the farms and to residen- 
tial customers which the private com- 
panies had refused to serve. They of- 
fered service at lower rates than the 
region had known before. Over the 
years they have demonstrated what 
will happen to any power supplier 
when rates are lowered and the in- 
creasing volume of sales is relied upon 
to provide the earnings required to cover 
the costs of service. That demonstration 
has helped the private power companies 
to do a better job. It has helped the 
farmer in areas far removed from TVA, 
Now that REA cooperatives cover the 
country it is easy to forget that the Al- 
corn County Electric Power Association 
in my district was the forerunner of 
them all, and that from the beginning 
the cooperatives in the TVA area have 
been the pacesetters for the country. 
This partnership has been a stirring 
thing to watch, a vital experiment in 
the democratic process. 

The issue now presented to the Con- 
gress is whether that partnership is to 
continue. Today the distribution sys- 
tems which have contracts with TVA 
have invested more than half a billion 
dollars in their locally owned facilities. 
They are prepared to make further in- 
vestments in new facilities, to improve 
their service, to develop new ways of 
power utilization, to provide the earn- 
ings which will permit TVA to add to 
the facilities of generation and trans- 
mission required to serve them. The 
nine municipal systems and the dozen 
cooperatives which serve my district are 
all prepared to carry out the partnership 
obligations. They are ready all over the 
region. They are waiting for the adop- 
tion of this legislation they all approve 
to make their plans for the future. Our 
industries are waiting. Over 5 million 
people, the economic future of a whole 
region, vast private investment—the fu- 
ture of all these is involved in the deci- 
sion of the Congress on this question. 

It seems to me that the Government, 
the owner of this system, ought to be 
rejoicing that the management of TVA 
has been able to do this development 
job so effectively that it can project a 
future where the system's earnings will 
be adequate to finance the additional 
capacity required. I think it is an 
amazing tribute to the validity of the 
theories Congress directed TVA to try 
out in this region. It is a tribute to the 
management of TVA and to the people 
of the area that TVA can continue to 
achieve the same objectives as it moves 
to accept the burden of additional costs 
imposed by private financing. I am 
astounded that such an occasion should 
be seized by some not as an opportunity 
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to applaud and approve and encour- 
age TVA, but to threaten, to criticize, 
and to endeavor to hamstring the 
agency. 

The need for authorizing TVA to issue 
bonds seems to be fairly generally recog- 
nized, except, of course, among groups 
like the Edison Electric Institute or the 
National Chamber of Commerce, which 
have fought TVA from the beginning and 
would like to liquidate it now. It is nat- 
ural, perhaps, that private power com- 
panies should look with greedy eyes at 
the market developed by TVA and its dis- 
tributors, a market they neglected all the 
years they had the responsibility of serv- 
ice. It is natural, perhaps, that they and 
their allies feel a deep resentment toward 
the people who have demonstrated how 
wrong their estimates and their policies 
were, how inadequately they met their 
obligations. It is natural, perhaps, that 
the complacent managements of private 
companies resent pressures to do a better 
job for their consumers. 

The opposition of such self-serving 
spokesmen is probably to be expected. I 
know their hostility will not prevail in the 
Congress. I am more troubled by the 
opposition of others who give lipservice 
to the importance of the enactment of 
bond-authorization legislation for TVA, 
but who for one reason or another sug- 
gest changes and alterations in the bills 
proposed. I am concerned by those who 
express fears and doubts as a reason for 
this and that amendment, the total im- 
pact of which would be to prevent TVA 
from continuing to do a good job. It 
would be a disaster if this Congress were 
to add provisions to these bills which 
would smother and strangle the agency, 
which would, in fact, guarantee the fail- 
ure opponents have been predicting for 
24 years. That self-induced failure, if 
it occurred, could then be used as an 
argument for the liquidation of TVA and 
the destruction of this partnership 
against the wishes of the people of the 
region and in violation of any decent 
standard of responsibility on the part of 
the Congress, 

I would urge the most careful study of 
the various amendments which will be 
suggested. These bills embody a plan 
developed after long study, a plan under 
which the responsible management of 
TVA pledges to the Congress a continu- 
ance of the program so magnificently 
administered thus far. I would urge, for 
example, the most meticulous examina- 
tion of the position of the Bureau of the 
Budget which, when the legislation was 
first introduced 2 years ago, presented 
an amazingly complicated list of amend- 
ments which would have combined to 
destroy TVA. This year, as I understand 
it, the Bureau has contented itself with a 
letter to the chairman of this committee, 
under date of April 11, a letter which 
argues that these bills are faulty because 
they do not incorporate four principles 
which, in the opinion of the budget, 
should be embodied in whatever legisla- 
tion is passed. It seems to me very easy 
to demonstrate that the Bureau's criti- 
cisms are without validity, and I would 
like for a few moments to examine the 
principles which the Bureau states are 
„5 in H. R. 3236 and H. R. 
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First, the Bureau says, the authorizing 
legislation “should provide for executive 
and legislative review, as now applies to 
all wholly owned Government corpora- 
tions under the terms of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, of pro- 
posed expenditure plans for new or ex- 
panded power facilities.” As a matter 
of fact, no provision of H. R. 3236 and 
H. R. 4266 repeals or modifies existing 
law with respect to title I of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, so the 
“principle” enunciated is met. I think 
the truth is that what the Bureau really 
wants is more authority over TVA than 
afforded by the present Government 
Corporation Control Act or any other 
statute. I think the Bureau wants to run 
TVA, in order to destroy it. What the 
Bureau proposed in its own draft of 
legislation submitted 2 years ago was 
something that went way beyond the 
provisions of title I of the Government 
Corporation Control Act. They wanted 
to make sure, beyond all doubt, that TVA 
would be required to seek and obtain 
affirmative approval by the Bureau itself 
before a single kilowatt could be added 
to the TVA system. The Bureau now 
has the authority to decide how much 
capacity will be added by the use of ap- 
propriations, and in the last 4 years only 
360,000 kilowatts have been added. The 
Bureau's approval is not required to add 
units to existing plants, from revenues, 
and today over a million kilowatts are 
being added, over the spiteful opposition 
of the Budget. Now they want total con- 
trol, over revenues current and future. 
What the Bureau wants is a transfer of 
control and management from the Board 
of Directors, who administer the TVA 
statute under oath and who are account- 
able to Congress, to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Bureau wishes to substi- 
tute itself for the Board. No recommen- 
dation could be made to Congress unless 
the Bureau approved it. No information 
would come to Congress unless the Bu- 
reau approved it. This would be the end 
of TVA. The people of the region, the 
power consumers, would have no appeal 
from the secret decisions of unaccount- 
able bureaucrats in Washington. The 
Congress would have no information on 
which to base its judgment. The basic 
provisions of the TVA statute would be 
nullified. TVA would no longer be run 
by a responsible nonpolitical manage- 
ment located in the region, accountable 
to the Congress, visible to the people. It 
would be run by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Second, the Bureau’s letter states that 
legislation “should provide both for pay- 
ment of interest on, and the orderly re- 
tirement of, the existing appropriation 
investment in Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity power facilities.” Here the Bureau 
seems to forget that the Government 
owns this power system, that it is not 
in the position of a banker demanding 
interest and retirement of money he has 
loaned. There is no question about the 
payment in cash to the Treasury of an 
adequate return on the appropriation 
investment in power facilities. H. R. 
3236 and H. R. 4266 specifically provide 
for such a return, measured by the Gov- 
ernment’s own current cost of money. 
But it makes no sense for the owner of 
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an enterprise, and one incidentally which 
is itself using more than half that enter- 
prise’s product, to insist on withdraw- 
ing its capital investment at the same 
time that the enterprise must expand 
its facilities by borrowing money in the 
bond market. The result would be ulti- 
mately to leave the TVA power system 
financed 100 percent with bonds while 
the Federal Government, with no equity 
investment, continued to exercise all the 
rights and powers of an owner. No pri- 
vate utility would ever be permitted to 
function on such a basis, and it is not 
reasonable that a Government-owned 
project should be expected to do so. 

Third, says the Bureau, legislation 
“should be so drawn as to limit the 
maximum amount of bonds that may be 
outstanding at any one time, so that 
the Congress will be enabled to make a 
review of the effect of revenue bond 
financing after a reasonable period of 
time in operation.” This statement. is 
a classic among non sequiturs. Since 
when, may I ask, has Congress ever been 
unable to review the operations of any 
Federal agency whenever it may choose 
to do so? Why would it require a ceil- 
ing on the amount of bonds to review 
the effects of TVA revenue bond 
financing? The answers are obvious, 
No such limitation is necessary to enable 
Congress to review the results of TVA 
bond financing whenever it wishes. The 
only effect of such a limitation would be 
to create continued uncertainty as to 
TVA's ability to finance needed future 
power capacity. The only effect would 
be to frighten off investors, to add to 
interest costs. The only effect would 
be to jeopardize the success of a bond 
financing program, 

Finally, says the Bureau, the legisla- 
tion “should be limited to Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s financing problems 
and should not alter Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s presently authorized basic 
functions.” There is nothing in H. R. 
3236 or H. R. 4266 which would change 
TVA's presently authorized basic func- 
tions, Congress, in 1939, made TVA the 
sole power supplier in the region it serves, 
and H. R. 3236 and H. R. 4266 would 
simply permit it to dischage this re- 
sponsibility. 

The Bureau is trying hard to find a 
basis for opposition to these bills. It 
is time for Congress to say to the Bu- 
reau—we created TVA. It has done a 
fine job. We want it to continue. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most pressing 
matter. Power consumption in the val- 
ley is growing by the hour. With each 
passing day a power shortage looms 
nearer. People of the valley are anx- 
iously awaiting action by the Congress. 

Passage this year of the self-financing 
plan as outlined in the Jones-Davis bill 
is essential. The cooperation and assist- 
ance of this administration is respect- 
fully invited. 

(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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STRONG FORCES CONTINUE EF- 
FORTS TO ELIMINATE INDE- 
PENDENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress is interested in the 
preservation of independent banking. 
In view of this interest, I commend to the 
House membership an interesting, in- 
formative, and factual address by Mr. 
Harry J. Harding, president of the First 
National Bank of Pleasanton, Calif., and 
honorary president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the 12th Federal 
Reserve District, before the 23d annual 
convention of the Independent Bankers 
Association at Miami Beach, Fla., in 
April of this year, entitled Strong Forces 
Continue Efforts To Eliminate Independ- 
ents.” This address was carried in the 
July 1957 issue of the Independent 
Banker. 

Mr. Harding, an independent banker 
himself, has long, diligently, and effec- 
tively worked to secure legislation for the 
benefit of independent bankers, includ- 
ing the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956. He is one of the best informed 
persons in the Nation on the subject of 
banking. His analysis of the problems 
facing independent banking and his sug- 
gestions for remedial legislation are well 
worth the time of any Member to con- 
sider. 

The address follows: 

STRONG Forces CONTINUE EFFORTS To ELIMI- 
NATE INDEPENDENTS 
(Address by Harry J. Harding) 

Although the title of my talk appears on 
your program as “The Single, Dual and 
Triple Banking Systems Reexamined.“ I will 
approach this by discussing “The Three ‘F. 
T. F.'s’ of Independent Banking.“ 

These F. T. F.'s are: Face the Facts of 
Independent Banking, First Things First in 
Independent Banking, and Finish the Fight 
for Independent Bankthg. 

What are some of the facts of independ- 
ent banking today? 

Fact No, 1 is that independent banking is 
under attack. 

We do not hear anyone advocate the de- 
struction of our system of independent 
banking and the substitution therefor of the 
Canadian or the European systems of nation- 
wide branch banking—with only half a 
dozen or so banks—at least not openly and 
directly. Such an effort quickly would be 
buried in an avalanche of opposition. 

WHITTLING PROCESS 

The effort to accomplish the elimination 
of independent banks is more subtle. It 
takes form largely in a whittling process, a 
constant nicking away at diffused control of 


banking on the one hand, and a building up 


of public acceptance of absentee ownership 
and management. 

Among other things, these undermining 
efforts take the form of the recurrent urging 
that control over the reserves of all banks be 
placed in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
Board—or increasing the powers of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation—or to 
expand the powers in the hands of the other 
Federal supervisory agencies. 
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The State comptroller of the State in 
which we are now meeting, addressing the 
Florida Bankers Association a few weeks ago, 
warned that the continued invasion of the 
rights of the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agencies, in the field of bank- 
ing, could result in the disappearance of 
State chartered and State supervised banks, 

So, fact No. 1 that we should face is that 
our system of independent banking is under 
strong undermining attack. 

Fact No. 2 is the threat of holding com- 
pany expansion within a State. 

The Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
falls short of the objectives of your organ- 
ization. While it prohibits further interstate 
expansion, it leaves the door wide open in 
most States for the expansion of bank hold- 
ing companies wihin a State regardless of 
what the branch banking laws of such State 
might be. It placed a responsibility upon 
each of the States to enact its own legisla- 
tion if it wishes to regulate the expansion 
of such companies within its borders. 

A rather startling idea, which certainly 
seemed aimed at furthering the purposes of 
a proposed New York State bank holding 
company, was the publication by a well- 
known and highly respected bank stock 
analyst, claiming that Congress, by enacting 
the Banking Holding Company Act had 
given its blessing to a new triple banking 
system. 

NEW TERM FOR EVADING 

Completely misunderstanding the legisla- 
tive history and the restraining purposes of 
the act, he enthusiastically hailed what he 
believed to be congressional approval of the 
pole vaulting of the State's branch banking 
laws. (Let me add that pole vaulting is a 
polite way of saying evading). 

This authority on bank stock says: “The 
announcement of plans for a new bank hold- 
ing company. First National Corporation, 
marks the opening of a new era of banking 
in New York State, and, inevitably, the 
Nation.” 

He also stated: “The proposed bank hold- 
ing company * * now shows the way to 
leap across every wall from New York City 
to Plattsburg and from Albany to Buffalo. 
Indeed, the proposed first little jump has 
suddenly revealed greener pastures that have 
already forced other bankers and their 
stockholders to look to their own jumping 
shoes,” 

PREMATURE EXULTATION 


That expert on bank stocks spoke a little 
too soon. He hadn't dreamed that dn addi- 
tion to Mississippi, Ilinois, and Georgia, 
which States already had laws on their books, 
other States would be enacting legislation to 
clip the wings of any holding-company 
movement. 

Indiana and Kansas recently enacted laws 
that ban holding companies. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, and Massachusetts 
have had bills in the hopper. 

Most surprising of all, probably, to the 
stock expert, was the action of New York 
State, as follows: 

First in the anti-holding-company posi- 
tion taken by Governor Harriman and George 
A. Mooney, superintendent of banks, 

Second, the enactment of a stopgap law 
aimed at preventing the proposed First Na- 
tional City Bank holding company from ac- 
quiring a bank in a district in which it could 
not legally operate branches, 

Third, extension to this stopgap measure 
to keep it in effect until May 1, 1958. 

No; we are far from developing this so- 
called triple system of banking, thanks to 
the work that the independent bankers have 
done over the years and are still doing to 
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fight this threat. But the inadequacy of 

present bank holding-company laws is fact 

No. 2 that we must keep in sight. 
CONCENTRATION BY MERGER 


Fact No. 3 is the concentration of banking 
control through the mergers of banks. This 
merger trend has been accelerated in recent 

ears. 

z Last year alone 103 banks absorbed 143 
other banks—almost 1½ banks gobbled up 
by each of the surviving banks. 

In the 20-year period from December 31, 
1936, to December 31, 1956, according to the 
FDIC, the number of banks in this country 
decreased from 15,679 to 14,166—a shrinkage 
of 1,513 banks, though approximately 1,000 
new banks were organized in this period. 

This year-by-year shrinkage in the number 
of banks, in the opinion of the ABA, is noth- 
ing to be alarmed at. The ABA, to which we 
all belong, bitterly opposed the Celler bank 
merger bill in 1955 as not needed. It declared 
“that the number of individual banks in 
operation since 1939 has remained relatively 
stable; that this stable level in the number 
ot operating institutions has adequately 
supplied the banking needs of the country 
essential to the enormous economic growth 
of the country during this period.” 

A decline of about 10 percent in the num- 
ber of banks in 20 years, the ABA regards as 
relatively stable, notwithstanding an enor- 
mous economic growth. 

WHAT LAW SAYS 


The Financial Institutions Act of 1957, as 
approved by the Senate, declares that in ad- 
dition to other factors, the respective Federal 
supervisory agencies in considering pro- 
posed mergers shall, and I quote: 

“In the case of a merger, consolidation, etc., 
take into consideration whether the effect 
thereof may be to lessen competition unduly 
or to tend unduly to create a monopoly, and, 
in the interests of uniform standards, it shall 
not take action as to any such transaction 
without first seeking the views of each of 
the other two banking agencies referred 
to herein with respect to such question; and 
in such case, the appropriate agency may 
also request the opinion of the Attorney 
General with respect to such question.” 

Let me discuss this a little. You will 
note that there is no outright prohibition 
of any merger, merely the requirement the 
appropriate agency shall take into consider- 
ation competitive and monopolistic aspects 
and in the interest of uniform standards 
shall first seek the views of the other two 
banking agencies, : 

The appropriate Federal agency at its dis- 
cretion may also request the opinion of the 
Attorney General with respect to such ques- 
tion. What is the question? Whether the 
effect of a specific merger may be to lessen 
competition unduly or to tend unduly to 
create a monopoly? Does that mean mo- 
nopoly is O. K. as long as it does not tend 
unduly to create a monopoly? 

How would you define “unduly”? In the 
existing antitrust legislation, such as the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act, the word 
“unduly” does not appear. 

The word “substantially” has been passed 
upon as to meaning by the courts in a num- 
ber of cases. It is safe to say that it will 
be years before the meaning of the word 
“unduly” can be determined. There will 
have to be a number of court decisions on 
this point, 

You will also note that the provision which 
we have quoted does not say a word about 
any approval of any merger by the State 
su of banks where a State bank is 
concerned. Here again the termite of Fed- 
eral control continues to eat away at the 
vitals of our dual banking system. 

FDIC MERGER STAND 

The FDIC, ins letter signed by its Gen- 
eral Counsel, addressed to the Honorable 
STROM THuRMOND, United States Senator 
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from the State of South Carolina, has given 
assurance that it will not consent to any 
transaction under the merger section in- 
volving a State bank without the prior ap- 
proval of the State banking authority, if 
such approval is required by State law. 

While this is a recognition the State super- 
visor should have the authority to disapprove 
a merger, this is not enough to preserve the 
prerogatives of the State supervisory authori- 
ties and to maintain the autonomy of the 
States over banking. This policy of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation can 
be changed by the board of directors at any 
time. The personnel of the board does 
change. We learned with sorrow of the pass- 
ing of Maple Harl, former Chairman and a 
director of the FDIC. This brings home more 
than ever that boards do change. 

I strongly believe that neither the Federal 
Reserve Board, nor the Comptroller of the 
Currency, nor the FDIC should have any ad- 
ditional powers. over the mergers of State 
banks, and I hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will amend the Senate bill in this 
regard, 8 

Certainly the record of the States as to the 
maintenance of competition among banks is 
as good as that of any Federal agency. How- 
ever, inasmuch as banks have been held to be 
engaged in interstate commerce and since 
existing Federal antitrust laws apply to con- 
cerns engaged in interstate commerce, it does 
not seem realistic to permit each State to es- 
tablish its own standards to apply to mo- 
nopolistie tendencies, either for banking or 
for any other line of business. Therefore, I 
believe the enforcement of all antitrust and 
monopoly laws, including those affecting 
banking monopoly, should rest with the Fed- 
eral Government, that is, the Attorney 
General. 

Those who argue that the Federal super- 
visory agencies alone should have anything 
to say over banks and banking are forgetting 
that, by reason of being engaged in interstate 
commerce, banks come under a whole flock of 
laws that are administered by agencies other 
than the Federal supervisory agencies. 
Among these laws are the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (wages and hours law, as we usually 
refer to it), the Labor-Management Act of 
1947 (Wagner Act), Social Security Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Sherman Act. 

PERMISSIVE WORDING 


The merger provisions in the proposed Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act which I have quoted 
state that the respective Federal agencies may 
request the opinion of the Attorney General. 
Why? Presumably because the Attorney 
General's opinion should be helpful. Then 
why under the sun shouldn’t the respective 
Federal agencies take advantage of that help? 
They will, if the wording of the act is changed 
from “may” to “shall.” 

The independent bankers consistently 
have held there is danger in the economic 
power inherent in the concentration of con- 
trol over banking. Monopoly, in the ordinary 
sense, the destruction of competition, always 
has been second to this danger. 

It was not so much the fear there would be 
no competition to the Second Bank of the 
United States, that led Andrew Jackson to 
fight for a system of diffused control over 
banking, as it was the fear of the economic 
power that centralized control would beget. 

Congressman CELLER has presented some 
arresting figures on the concentration of 
banking, figures that are startling in show- 
ing how far down the road to the European 
system of banking we have traveled. I also 
will shock you with some figures from an area 
with which I happen to be pretty well 
acquainted and where I saw it happen. 

At the end of 1935, there were in California 
275 banks, of which 236 were unit banks; 39 
branch systems. At the end of last year, 
there were only 139 banks, of which 87 were 
unit banks and 52 branch systems. 
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At the end of 1935, the bank assets held by 
branch banking systems amounted to 83.6 
percent of the total. Twenty-one years later, 
at the end of last year, the branch systems 
held 97.8 percent of the total bank assets, 
largely concentrated in 7 branch banks. 

In Washington, at the end of 1935, there 
were 188 banks, of which 180 were unit banks. 
By the end of 1956, the number of banks had 
decreased to 97 with unit banks numbering 
74 and branch bank systems 23. The per- 
centage of bank assets held by the branch 
banking systems in the 20-year period in- 
ereased from 52,9 percent to 89.3 percent, 
largely concentrated in the 5 large branch 
bank systems. 

In Oregon, at the end of 1935, there were 
97 banks, of which 94 were unit banks, At 
the end of 1956, the number of banks had 
dwindled to 52, of which 41 were unit banks 
and Tl branch bank systems. In the 20 year 
period, the percentage of bank assets held by 
the branch bank systems increased from 69.1 
percent to 91.5 percent, practically held about 
equally by two chains, 

ARIZONA: TWO INDEPENDENTS 


At the end of 1935, there were 9 banks in 
Arizona, of which 6 were unit banks; 3 
branch systems. By the end of 1956, the 
number of banks remained the same, but the 
unit banks had decreased to three. Now 
there are only two. Think of it—only two 
small independent banks in the entire State 
of Arizona. 

Whereas in 1935 the percentage of bank 
assets in Arizona held by the branch systems 
was 77.2 percent, but the end ef 1956 this 
had increased to 96.5 percent. But, as a 
matter of fact, two holding companies hold 
practically all of the assets as shown by the 
branch banking systems just mentioned. 

Certainly, in Oregon and in Arizona, where 
2 organizations alone in each State hold prac- 
tically all the bank deposits, there is compe- 
tition between these 2 organizations. But 
we would like to ask the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Department of Justice, as well as the ABA, 
has a tendency toward monopoly developed 
in the States that I have just quoted? Or, 
at what point does this tendency toward 
monopoly begin? 

i MUST CHECK MERGERS 


As so ably pointed out by Congressman 
CELLER, unless the merger movement is 
speedily checked we will wake up one day to 
find that these mergers, repeated and multi- 
plied over and over again throughout the 
country, will have brought about a new sit- 
uation like the European system where a few 
banks completely dominate our banking 
structure. That is fact No. 3 on our list of 
facts we must face. 

Fact No. 4 is the extension of branch bank- 
ing. The destruction of legal restrictions on 
branching is perhaps the most serious of all 
threats to independent banking. 

Branch banking proponents argue that in- 
dependent banks and branch banks can exist 
together. The history of no country sup- 
ports their claims. No, the history of 
Europe and Canada, as well as of some Amer- 
ican States, overwhelming demonstrates the 
fact that branch banking drives out unit 
banking. 

PATTERN IN CALIFORNIA 

Let's take another look at California, The 
Bank of America started in 1904. By the end 
of 1922, when I located in California, it had 
61 banking offices in 42 communities and de- 
posits amounted to $229 million. By the end 
of 1956, the Bank of America branches had 
reached the 600 mark and deposits amounted 
to $8,993,000,000 about 44.5 percent of the 
State’s banking resources. There is no ceil- 
ing. 

There are half a dozen other large branch 
systems in California trying to overtake each 
other in opening branches. There are now 
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1.304 branch bank offices in California and 
only 87 unit banks. 

There are some branch bank operators In 
California who very frankly admit they are 
afraid of the situation. They are opposed 
to any octopus system and they want com- 
petition, instead of monopoly by themselves 
or any other bank. 

Because they cannot restrain the ambitions 
of their competitor branch bank operators— 
and as these competitors reach out and sur- 
round them with branches, they feel forced, 
in défense of existing business, to expand 
themselves. Thus the pressure continues, 
ever spiraling toward greater and greater con- 
centration, 


RECORD SHOWS ATTRITION 


In our own country, the history of those 
States where branch banking is permitted, 
even though limited to cities or counties, 
shows in almost every case a steady attrition 
in the ranks of independent banks and a 
constant increase in the number of branches. 

Of 7,957 branch offices as of December 
$1, last, 3,336 were in the 18 States that per- 
mit statewide branches, and 4,403 are located 
in the 18 States that limit branches to cities, 
counties, or other areas. 

In 20 years, there has been a gain of about 
two and one-half times in the areas in which 
branching is limited, as against a gain of two 
and one-fifth times for the statewide States. 
In States where branching is limited in area, 
the concentration of bank assets-in a few in- 
stitutions is just as marked as it is in States 
permitting statewide branching, sometimes 
more so, 

No, the argument that branch banks and 
unit banks can live side by side on a basis 
of equality is a fallacy. ? 

Fact No. 5 is the lack of public interest. 
In my opinion a great many people care very 
little whether a bank is a unit bank, a branch 
bank, or a subsidiary of a holding company. 
Most people care very little whether a bank’s 
policies are laid down locally or by an ab- 
sentee management located a long distance 
away. The public's primary concern is as 
to the safety of its funds, and it looks to 
the Government to provide this protection. 

That is why Carter Glass, after nearly 32 
years as a member of the House and Senate 
Banking and Currency Committees, was able 
to say he had never heard a merchant or 
businessman protest against brarich banking. 

Happily, there are people who understand 
the difference between independent and 
other banking. It is this percentage who 
prefer independent banking that accounts 
for the slightly better growth in unit banks 
as compared with other systems. Neverthe- 
less, the public apathy is fact No. 5 we must 
consider. 

Fact No. 6 is internal weaknesses: Cer- 
tainly, faulty building helps create the “ter- 
mite problem.” We might say that we our- 
selves are guilty of faulty building when we 
do not properly provide for management suc- 
cession, when we fail to build up our in- 
vested capital as our business grows, and 
when we get careless about providing ade- 
quate services for the public as conditions 
and ways of doing business change. 

There are other problems that confront 
us, such as competition of pseudo-banks 
and various lending organizations. But 
these problems your association has been 
studying and we are hopeful there will be 
devised a treatment necessary to meet these 
situations. 

The facts that face us, then, are: 

Independent banking is under attack. 

Holding company expansion within a State 
regardless of branch bank laws, is under- 
mining independent banking. 

The concentration of control of banking 
by the merger method is another threat to 
independent banking. 

The spread of branch banking, 
~ The public is disinterested. 
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Internal weaknesses in our banks must be 
corrected. 
WHAT TO DO 


With these facts before us, let us take a 
second look and determine which of these 
undermining influences presents the most 
urgent problems to be tackled. 

I think we will pretty much agree the most 
serious threats are from the three channels 
through which concentration of banking 
control is taking place: merging, branching, 
and holding company intrastate expansion, 
and these need to be tackled simultaneously. 

Let’s begin with the merger threat. 

For quite a number of years the House 
Judiciary Committee and the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, particularly, 
have called attention to the dangerous trend 
of banking concentration and haye sought 
to cure this tendency. 

In my opinion, none of the proposed bank 
merger bills go far enough. Preston Delano, 
then comptroller of the currency, in testify- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in 1950 on S. 2318, a bank 
holding company bill which had been drafted 
by the Federal Reserve Board, declared, “It 
has also been suggested that it would be wise 
to have a definite ceiling beyond which 
bank holding companies could not expand. 
A suitable test might be a specified per- 
centage of the banking offices or bank re- 
sources within defined areas.” 

I seem to be in good company, then, when 
I suggest a somewhat similar provision be 
added to the bank merger bill. You may 
wonder why we had not endorsed this prin- 
ciple at the time Preston Delano made the 
suggestion. We, however, took the position 
and have steadfastly maintained it, that the 
bank holding company device had been used 
to evade the Nation’s banking laws, and we 
oppose legalizing such evasion in any degree. 
The matter of law evasion does not apply to 
branch: bank legislation. 


SUGGESTED STANDARDS 


So that we may have something to shoot 
at, let me suggest an addition to any bank 
merger bill, along the following lines: 

No merger shall be approved under this 
act, in cities of 10,000 or less population, 
when the result will be two or less banks 
located in the city in which the merging 
bank is located; nor in cities of more than 
10,000 population up to 25,000 population 
when the result will be three or less banks 
located in the city in which the merging 
bank is located; nor in cities of over 25,000 
population to 100,000 population when the 
result will be four or less banks located in 
the city in which the merging bank is lo- 
cated; nor in cities of over 100,000 in popula- 
tion when the result will be five or less banks 
located in the city in which the merging 
bank is located. In each case, the popula- 
tion figures will be those of the last Federal 
census. 

Nor shall any merger be approved under 
this act when the result will be that the 
merging bank will hold more than 30 per- 
cent of the total banking deposits of the 
area in which the merging bank has offices. 

Let's kick this around for awhile. I don't 
want you to say you are for this or that you 
are opposed. I would like to have you think 
of the arguments both for and against such 
a proposal, so that we may carefully study 
and weigh them. 

You may feel that the criteria specified 
in this suggestion are not realistic, but can 
you think of better yardsticks than the ones 
suggested? Do you think that we ought to 
have any yardsticks other than the discretion 
of some Federal agency? Have you any rea- 
son to believe the Federal agencies would? 

The yardsticks I have suggested are no 
more arbitrary than the existing require- 
ments as to the capital necessary for the 
establishment of a new bank, or of a merg- 
ing bank. The prevention of undue concen- 
tration of banking control is Just as much in 
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the public interest as the limitations on the 

loans that a bank can make. As to the 

argument that mergers should be left to the 

discretion of a supervisory agency, this, in 

my opinion, could apply equally as well as 

to the capital requirements for a new bank, 
SEES OBJECTION 


I know the supervisory agencies will im- 
mediately howl that the merger door must be 
kept open so that without hindrance they 
can merge a failing bank, a bank that is not 
properly managed, or a bank that is under- 
capitalized, with another good bank, regard- 
less of its monopolistic tendencies. 

If such an emergency escape hatch needs 
to be kept open, that can be provided, of 
course, but I wonder if merging a weak bank 
is the one and only solution that the FDIC 
or any other supervisory agency can think of. 
If so, why do not the laws say something 
affirmatively giving the power to compel the 
merger of a bank under such circumstances, 
to the supervisory agencies? Or is this a 
method they themselves have seized upon 
without congressional sanction? 

You will note what we have proposed 
places no limitations on size, nor does it in 
any way hinder normal growth, It merely 
restricts canabalism. 

Let's not say it can't be done, but rather 
ask ourselves, should this be done? I am 
convinced we must have a ceiling on concen- 
tration of control over banking or face de- 
struction to our independent banking sys- 
tem. 

Second: What can be done to overcome 
the threat of envelopment by branch bank- 
ing? 

Every effort must be made to hold existing 
restrictions on branching in the various 


-States. ‘This should be done by study and 


discussion of branch banking and its tend- 
ency to drive out independent banking, a 
tendency that is just as inexorable as the 
workings of Gresham's law. 

While each State will have to solve its own 
problems, your organization must be pre- 
pared to give help and guidance to State 
groups, profiting by the experience and suc- - 
cess achieved in other States. This means 
a certain amount of public education also, 


PUBLIC HEARINGS NEEDED 


There is no provision in the National Bank 
Act, nor in the Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, for public hearings on national bank 
branch applications, I fail to see any valid 
reason why such applications should be made 
and passed on in secrecy. 

What we want to know is: Wherein is it 
detrimental to the public interest to have it 
known when an application for a branch has 
been made? I hope that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will amend the Financial Insti- 
tutions Act to provide for such public hear- 
ings. Your association is on record in favor 
of such a provision. 

The Comptroller of the Currency should 
be restricted by statute in his authority to 
approve branches of national banks, in addi- 
tion to the geographical limits in which State 
banks can have branches, as at present, £0 
that limitations a State may place on drive-in 
or tellers’ windows would have to apply to 
similar stations or offices of national banks 
in those States. 

Likewise, I am of the opinion that the cell- 
ing in percentage of deposits of a city or 
area, such as I have suggested for mergers, 
that is, 30 percent, should apply in the case 
of de novo branches; in other words, no bank 
holding 30 percent of the deposits of the area 
in which it is authorized to operate should 
be permitted to establish a new branch. 

Now let us look at the third important 
threat, holding-company expansion within 
its home State. One difficulty in securing 
enactment of the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 in the form it was originally over- 
whelmingly approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives was the intensive effort on the 
part of the ABA and the Federal Reserve 
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Board to convince the Senate Banking and 

Currency Committee that holding-company 

banking was not essentially branch banking. 
THE SAME, COURTS SAY 

The ABA particularly testified at length 
as to the differences between a branch bank 
end a separately incorporated bank con- 
trolled by a holding company. The repre- 
sentatives of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation held that these differences were 
mainly in form and not in substance. 

In the March issue of Banking, there ap- 
peared an item stating that a court in the 
State of Georgia held that holding company 
banking and branch banking were the same. 
Courts in several other States have held the 
same thing. Had the American Bankers As- 
sociation recognized the obvious, that the 
holding company was a mechanism for evad- 
ing the law of the States relative to branches 
of banks, I am quite sure we would have 
gotten the House-approved Spence bill, sub- 
stantially in its original form. 

We realized after successfully having the 
Douglas amendment prohibiting interstate 
expansion by bank holding companies adopt- 
ed by the Senate, the bill was all we could 
hope for at the time. Striving for the ideal 
might have meant that legislation would 
have been delayed as our opponents counted 
on doing and thereby we would have been 
defeated. 

REVIEW PROVISION 


We knew if we kept well organized, and, 
as experience proved the need, the act could 
be amended. In fact, the act provides that 
within 2 years after the enactment, the board 
of governors shall report to the Congress 
the results of the administration of the act, 
stating, what, if any, substantial difficulties 
that have been encountered in carrying out 
the purposes of the act, and any recom- 
mendations as to the changes in the law 
which in the opinion of the board would 
be desirable. 

I think we can expect the holding com- 
panies will make every effort to bring about 
a softening of the law. We must be ready 
ourselves, at the proper time, to support 
amendments that will strengthen the act. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


The first of these amendments would be 
a definite restriction on the evasion of the 
State branch banking laws through the hold- 
ing company device, such as was recently 
attempted in New York State. This would 
mean adding a provision essentially similar 
to the one deleted from the House-approved 
Spence bill, as follows: 

“Nor will it be lawful for any bank hold- 
ing company or subsidiary thereof to ac- 
quire, directly or Indirectly, any shares in 
a bank in any area within its home State 
except in the same geographical area in 
which a bank located in the same city in 
which the bank holding company has its 
principal place of business could lawfully 
establish a branch of such bank.” 

A second amendment, in my opinion, 
would be a provision to restore the require- 
ment which also was in the House-sponsored 
Spence bill, that the Federal Reserve Board 
would have to accept as final any disap- 
proval by the State supervisory authority 
as to the acquisition of stock in a State 
bank, and by the Comptroller of the Currency 
as to the acquisition of stock in a national 
bank. 

I am not saying these are the only changes 
in the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
that should be advocated, but these are the 
ones that primarily are necessary to prevent 
the further evasion of branch banking re- 
strictions and for the preservation of inde- 
pendent banking. ` 

Now we come to the third FTF: Finish 
the Fight for Independent Banking. 

To my way of thinking, we are fighting 
on 3 fronts, and all 3 fronts, we need to act 
and act quickly: 
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At the national level we need congres- 
sional action on merger legislation and Bank 
Holding Company Act amendments. 

At the State level we must hold the line 
against extension of branch-banking areas 
and secure enactment of State merger and 
holding company laws. 

At the banking level, we need more in- 
tensive organization. 


NEED MORE BANKING 


Not that I minimize our strength. This 
organization has proved its strength and has 
established its standing. But, our first prob- 
lem is to arouse all independent bankers. 
‘There are 5,000 more banks that should be in 
this fight. With strong representation in a 
State, it will be a lot easier to secure enact- 
ment of State laws to regulate mergers and 
bank holding companies. With effective 
State laws on the books, it will be easier to 
get congressional action. 

No job is hard when we can break it down 
into small parts. To double the membership 
merely means that each member should un- 
dertake to secure one new member, that’s all, 
just one new member. If those present today 
will do this it will add substantial strength 
to your organization. If there's the will, it 
can be done. 

Don’t fool ourselves. We've got to face 
these undermining attacks on independent 
banking with our eyes wide open. We've got 
to make decisions like grownup men, men 
who are confident that what we represent is 
in the public interest, that the business in 
which we are engaged has been a mighty 
factor in the growth and prosperity of our 
country, and can continue to be so. We are 
not playing for marbles. The future of free 
enterprise and our independent banking 
system is at stake. 

You bankers are the leaders in independent 
banking. If you were not interested, you 
would not be here. But the passive gentle 
sort of an interest will not win this battle. 
Every bit of support, every bit of strength you 
gave to the independents’ fight to secure 
bank holding company legislation needs to be 
doubled and tripled. Remember, the best 
defense is a strong offense. 

Let's face the facts, tackle first things 
first, and finish the fight for independent 
banking. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR WIDOWS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'HARA] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is now almost six decades since 
the commencement of the war with 
Spain that started our country on the 
way to its present position of world re- 
sponsibility. Our Regular Army at that 
time numbered less than 25,000. Volun- 
teers filled in the ranks, and in the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic raw but inspired 
troops won victory after victory that laid 
the foundation of our world power. But 
for this and the world reshaping events 
that the war with Spain triggered 
Dwight Eisenhower in all probability 
today would not be President of the 
United States. In all probability he 
would be an unknown and unsung junior 
officer, possibly a retired lieutenant or a 
captain. 

But today the name, the power, and 
the prestige of President Eisenhower are 
being used in an attempt to crush from 
the few remaining widows of Spanish 
War veterans whose ages run from 75 
to 90 years their last hope of sustenance. 
I wish to be fair to the President of the 
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United States. From the bottom of my 
heart I hope that he will be able to find 
the time, in the pressure of his presi- 
dential duties, to inquire into the use of 
his name by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I might remind the President that it 
was the Bureau of the Budget that gave 
him a budget that shocked the people 
of the United States, that even the Presi- 
dent himself on examination said was 
excessive, and that the House of Rep- 
resentatives already has cut over $4 
billion with 2 appropriation bills still 
to come. But what I am referring to 
today, and what I am branding as in- 
famous is the communication of June 21, 
1957, to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance of the other body on the sub- 
ject of increased pensions for widows of 
the Spanish-American War. I quote 
from the final paragraph of this com- 
munication: 

Accordingly, enactment of S. 1926 or H. R. 
358 would not be in accord with the program 
of the President. 


I trust that the President will take 
prompt action, and perhaps the editor of 
the National Tribune will be permitted 
to attend the President’s next press con- 
ference to ask the President if it is really 
in his heart that a handful of aged 
women, 75 to 90 years of age, should 
go on trying to keep body and soul to- 
gether on $54.18 a month. Frankly, I 
do not believe that the Bureau of the 
Budget ever discussed this matter with 
the President. But as the Bureau of the 
Budget has put the President of the 
United States fairly in the center and 
has pinned upon him, as being contrary 
to his program, the giving of this relief 
to these aged women, the President now 
will have to speak for himself or take 
the blame that the Bureau of the Budget 
has pinned on him. 

H.R. 358 is a bill that three times was 
passed by unanimous vote by this House. 
It was supported by the leadership on 
both sides, championed both by Demo- 
crats and Republicans, including the best 
political friends the President has in all 
the world. Now comes the Bureau of 
the Budget, without taking the trouble 
even to get and to state accurately the 
facts, saying that the decent thing that 
the House of Representatives did on 
three occasions was contrary to the Pres- 
ident's program. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to point out 
to the House at this time that I know 
of no one in the House who has done 
any more work or has any more interest 
in the widows of the Spanish-American 
veterans than the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the 84th Congress, 
and he introduced legislation to raise the 
annuity to these widows. As I recall, the 
House passed that bill under suspension 
of the rules in the closing days of the 
84th Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The House 
passed it unanimously three times, and 
the Spanish War veterans and the wid- 
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ows, now trying to exist on $54.16 a 
month, have not forgotten that the gen- 
tleman from Kansas supported the bill 
both in committee and on the floor of 
the House . 

Mr. AVERY. And it is now pending 
in the Senate, if my memory serves me 
correctly. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. AVERY. The point I wanted to 
bring up at this time is, I did not know 
that the Finance Committee of the other 
body was so entirely dependent upon the 
views of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the President. There would be nothing 
to preclude the other body taking that 
bill up and acting on it, because the gen- 
tleman's party is in control of the Sen- 
ate now, and if they so desired they 
could take the bill up. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I would say 
to the gentleman that there is nothing 
partisan in this bill. In the House every 
Republican and every Democrat voted for 
the bill three times. I would be the last 
to say there is anything partisan in it. 
That I was selected to introduce the bill 
is due entirely to the circumstance that 
I am the only Spanish War veteran left 
in this body, and it would have been the 
same regardless of the political party 
with which I was affiliated. 

My thought in bringing the matter up 
today is that I do not think the President 
was consulted- by the Bureau of the 
Budget when it sent in a report that is 
inaccurate, unfair and puts the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a false posi- 
tion. 

Let me call your attention to this: The 
report says that the present pension of 
Spanish War widows is from $67.73 to 
$54.18. ‘This clearly would give the im- 
pression that many of these widows are 
getting $67.73. The fact is that the 
widows who receive $67.73 were married 
te the veterans prior to or during the 
period of the Spanish-American War. 
That being almost six decades ago, the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
knows how few are now living. The 
others, most of whom were married 
shortly after the war when the soldiers 
returned are getting $54.18 a month, and 
that is all they have. I know what a 
good heart the President has, and I know 
if he were consulted he would say, with 
the Members of the House, certainly this 
is a good bill. 

Mr. AVERY. I do not think the gen- 
tleman meant to leaye the impression 
with the House that the action in the 
other body was entirely dependent upon 
the Bureau of the Budget or the White 
House, because they very frequently take 
whatever action they desire. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes, that is 
true. I think they have always shown 
independence, and the responsibility is 
on each and every Member to account 
for his own vote. But in fairness to the 
President, who is the President of all the 
people, the attempt to put him in a posi- 
tion that reflects neither the President's 
mind or heart should not be permitted 
to go unnoticed. I for one refuse to ac- 
cept, or at least until he personally has 
verified it, the statement that to rescue 
a few aged women from the hopelessness 
of eking out existence on $54.18 a month 
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is contrary to his program. The situa- 
tion of these aged widows is too tragic. 
They have no social security. All they 
have is $54.18 a month. It is a terrible 
situation. 

Why cannot the Bureau of the Budget 
take the same care in ascertaining accu- 
rately the facts, and in presenting them 
objectively, as do the committees and 
the professional staffs of the House? 
Why did not the Bureau of the Budget 
consult the great chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs before making the infamous state- 
ment that the widows of the Spanish 
War veterans already were in a privi- 
leged class. I presume the Bureau of the 
Budget meant they were privileged to 
live luxuriously on $54.18 a month, and 
if they could not quite make it they were 
privileged to die. 

The fact is that there were no records 
kept in the Spanish War period, there 
was little in the way of medicine, and 
the food, with the exception of “sow 
belly” and Civil War hardtack, was unfit 
to eat. For this and other good and 
valid reasons, all of which are well known 
to every member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the term “non-service- 
connected” has never been applied to the 
Spanish War group. The presumption 
under the circumstances that prevailed 
at the time, and which actually is fac- 
tual, is that all physical afflictions were 
service connected. The Bureau of the 
Budget easily could have obtained this 
information. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have had the 
opportunity today, the day after our na- 
tional holiday, of bringing to the atten- 
tion of the House a communication from 
the Bureau of the Budget that challenges 
the very spirit of the Fourth of July and 
makes a mockery of the sacred heritage 
of our country. 

(Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


FBI FILES AND SUPREME COURT DE- 
CISIONS INVESTIGATIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

(Mr. CRAMER asked and was granted 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
utterly appalled to read in this morn- 
ing’s newspaper a damnable condemna- 
tion of the entire Judiciary Committee, 
and by implication, of the whole Con- 
gress, by one of the Nation's columnists 
in which he implied that H. R. 7915, simi- 
lar to H. R. 8388 which I introduced, 
which was reported out of the Judiciary 
Committee Tuesday and had as its ef- 
fect, relating to the admissibility in evi- 
dence of certain public or FBI records 
in any criminal proceeding, as deter- 
mined to be relevant to the defendant’s 
case by the judge, and in an effort to 
clarify while fully recognizing rights of 
the defendant the limits set up by the 
Jencks case—to clarify that case and 
prevent from being made available for 
a fishing expedition by the defendant the 
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entire raw and unverified PBI files in- 
cluding matter irrelevant to evidence in- 
troduced in the case which would, in 
my opinion, result in the complete 
breakdown of our criminal law-enforce- 
ment system as developed and practiced 
in America. 

I was appalled that in his column, and 
I have it at hand—with the headline 
“The Supreme Court Is Put Below the 
FBI"—he implied the bill was passed 
hurriedly, with no member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary having read the 
Jencks case, with the threat of the FBI 
secret files on each Member of Congress 
hanging over the heads of the commit- 
tees, and with the effect that the bill 
voted out places the Supreme Court be- 
ee the FBI. 

am a member of that Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the special subcommittee created 
on the same day for the purpose of in- 
vestigating questions raised by certain 
decisions of the Supreme Court as 
handed down during the last session of 
that Court. I cannot let such a damn- 
able condemnation go unchallenged. I 
for one had fully digested the Supreme 
Court's decision and I know many others 
of the committee had also done so. 

In the first place, let me review what 
was done by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. CRAMER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Ithink the gentleman is 
bringing a very important matter before 
the House. However, he has not thus 
far indicated what columnist he refers 
RRS TARTE NIS MAOR BOAN aji 

Mr. CRAMER. I think most people 
could guess what columnist it was. It 
was Drew Pearson. 

The first step arose out of the Jencks 
case which in some instances has been 
interpreted in a manner by the lower 
courts that could substantially jeop- 
ardize our criminal law enforcement 
system. It was an effort to clarify the 
decision within the constitutional limita- 
tions set out by the Court. It is, in my 
opinion, and apparently the opinion of 
the Judiciary Committee, “must” and 
“emergency” legislation and it was ap- 
proached from a calm and deliberate 
standpoint as a reading of the bill re- 
ported will show. It resulted from 
lengthy and careful study by a standing 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and after consideration of its 
report by the full committee. It was 
fully debated by the whole committee on 
Tuesday after lengthy interrogation of 
and testimony by the Attorney General, 
the Honorable Herbert Brownell, and 
counsel for the Treasury, David Kendall. 

The bill that was reported out, I am 
sure when it and the report is read and 
filed, will clearly show its approach was 
made in a calm and dispassionate man- 
ner within the limitations, again I stress 
within the constitutional limitations, as 
set up in the Jencks case, b 

It can be well noted that the bill as 
reported out by the full committee was 
far less broad than that proposed by the 
subcommittee giving less discretion to 
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the Attorney General. This, obviously, 
would be contrary to the wishes of the 
FBI and conclusively disproves the im- 
plication of the Pearson article. It fur- 
ther demonstrates what little factual in- 
formation he had when writing his story. 
The columnist, apparently, did not 
take time out to clearly absorb the 
Jencks case at all, because the decision 
and conclusion of the Court itself is self- 
explanatory and gives rise to broad in- 
terpretations, and I quote from the 
decision on page 15, the holding which 
was: 
We hold that the criminal action must be 
dismissed when the Government, on the 
ground of privilege, elects not to comply with 
an order to produce, for the accused’s in- 
spection and for admission in evidence, rele- 
vant statements or reports in its possession 
of Government witnesses touching the sub- 
ject matter of their testimony at the trial. 


I quote further on pages 11 and 12: 

We now hold that the petitioner was en- 
titled to an order directing the Government 
to produce for inspection all reports of 
Matusow and Ford in its possession, written 
and, when orally made, as recorded by the 
FBI, touching the events and activities as 
to which they testified at the trial. We 
hold, further, that the petitioner is entitled 
to inspect the reports to decide whether to 
use them in his defense. Because only the 
defense is adequately equipped to determine 
the effective use for purpose of discrediting 
the Government's witness and thereby fur- 
thering the accused’s defense, the defense 
must initially be entitled to see them to de- 
termine what use may be made of them. 
Justice requires no less. 

The practice of producing Government 
documents to the trial judge for his deter- 
mination of relevancy and materiality, with- 
out hearing the accused, is disapproved. 
Relevancy and materiality for the purposes 
of production and inspection, with a view 
to use on cross-examination, are established 
when the reports are shown to relate to the 
testimony of the witness. Only after in- 
spection of the reports by the accused must 
the trial judge determine admissibility— 
e. g., evidentiary questions of inconsistency, 
materiality, and relevancy—of the contents 
and the method to be employed for the elimi- 
nation of parts immaterial or irrelevant. 


In other words, the question of what 
in the file can be inspected and the rele- 
vancy thereof is completely left open; 
according to the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion the determination of what in the 
files can be inspected is made not by the 
trial judge but by the defendant upon 
inspection of the full FBI files or by the 
Government in withholding certain mat- 
ters in the file. The bill as reported out 
puts that determination where it should 
be, in the hands of the judge, to deter- 
mine, first, what is relevant, what is 
necessary, and then the defendant is thus 
entitled to inspect in a case while recog- 
nizing all rights to which a defendant is 
entitled. 

Why is this so essential? Why is this 
emergency legislation? Why did the 
committee vote it out immediately, as it 
was requested to do, on an emergency 
basis? 

Let me review here briefly why it is 
so essential that irrelevent portions of 
the entire report on FBI cases be with- 
held from the defendent’s scrutiny. 
Practically all of our criminal law en- 
forcement is based upon the files of some 
investigative authority, be it the Treas- 
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ury Department, the Customs Depart- 
ment, or the FBL ‘The reports of the 
FBI are all inclusive and cover every 
phase of the investigation of a case and 
it includes not only interviews with pos- 
sible witnesses but information received 
from confidential sources as well as vol- 
untary statements and all the action 
that has been taken from the start of 
the investigation to the preparation of 
the case for trial. 

The reading of an FBI report by a 
defendant would often enable him to 
learn the identity of confidential in- 
formants. Frequently the information 
such informants furnish is of such a 
nature that its very disclosure will iden- 
tify its source. The uncovering of con- 
fidential informants, particularly in the 
internal security field, would cut off in- 
telligency sources, and in some instances 
endanger the lives of the informants. 

The FBI reports may contain infor- 
mation gathered by other intelligence 
investigative agencies, including those of 
friendly allied countries exchanging in- 
formation on a cooperative basis under 
this Government’s commitment that 
their identities will not be disclosed 
without prior consultation. 

Investigative reports necessarily in- 
clude the raw material of unverified com- 
plaints, allegations, and information 
which is checked out only if it bears upon 
the investigation. In some investiga- 
tions it is necessary to secure the most 
intimate details of the personal life of a 
victim of a crime to aid in the identifi- 
cation of the wrongdoer. Thus, in the 
early stages of any big extortion or kid- 
naping case, the enemies, both real and 
imaginary, of a family are frequently 
identified to the FBI. 

This personal information may subse- 
quently prove to be wholly irrelevant in 
the ultimate outcome of the investiga- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is in the reports, 
and properly so, because the FBI in- 
vestigation must record all information 
received, whether relevant or not and 
whether verified or not. 

These are some examples of why it 
would be destructive of our criminal law 
agencies’ necessary practices and proce- 
dures to make all of this information, 
whether relevant or not, available to the 
defendant. It is certainly not justified 
under our present established rules of 
evidence. 

Now, here is the crux of the problem. 
Here is some of the evidence which the 
committee had before it at the time the 
decision was made. Here are some of 
the proven, practical effects of this 
Jencks decision I read, which is just a 
few weeks old. These are facts which 
Pearson failed to acknowledge. 

For instance, in a narcotics case in 
Pittsburgh shortly after the Jencks deci- 
sion, defense counsel sought the produc- 
tion and inspection of the entire Nar- 
cotics Bureau report after the Govern- 
ment agent had testified. The report 
covered all of the investigation of the 
case. The judge ordered the production 
of the entire report based upon the 
Jencks case. In that case the court 
dismissed the case. 

And, I am sure if the columnist reads 
the Jencks case, he will see sufficient 
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dicta in it and sufficient statements in 
the opinion itself in addition to the hold- 
ing, as it relates to relevancy, that those 
judges who want to construe it in a broad 
fashion, as they have done in some of 
these instances by broadly construing 
the opinion come to this conclusion, and 
that is the committee’s concern. 

In an antitrust case, also tried in the 
western district of Pennsylvania, the 
Government was required to dispense 
with material testimony of FBI agents 
because of the court's ruling that if the 
agents testified, their entire reports 
would have to be given the defense and 
I hasten to add without any question of 
determining what portion of those files 
were relevant or otherwise. 

In a narcotics case in Georgia, trial 
of which was actually in progress on the 
day of the decision, the defense attorney 
immediately asked for the production of 
any statements that that Government 
witness was testifying from and any in- 
telligence reports submitted to the Gov- 
ernment in the investigation carried on 
in connection with this case. 

The report by the investigator con- 
sisted of summarizations of the numer- 
ous interviews with police, drug com- 
pany employees, and others. The in- 
vestigator was on the stand and had tes- 
tified that he had prepared the report. 
Two other witnesses, whose oral state- 
ments to the agents were parapharased 
and summarized in his report, had al- 
ready testified. The court ordered that 
the Government produce for inspection 
by the defense any of the reports relating 
to the events and activities about which 
either of the witnesses had testified or is 
expected to testify. The United States 
attorney assured the court there were 
no written statements by the witness but 
declined to produce the entire report or 
the summarizations of the oral state- 
ments of the witnesses to the agent 
which had not been read to or by the 
witness nor did they in any way adopt 
or approve these statements as correct. 
The agent had dictated his report after 
his interviews and, at best, his report was 
a summary of the interview, obviously 
hearsay evidence. The court, without 
further discussion, dismissed the case. 

In a criminal income tax case, like- 
wise tried in Georgia, the court dis- 
missed the case because the Govern- 
ment declined to produce unauthenti- 
cated summaries of interviews with wit- 
nesses. 

The Jencks case is also being inter- 
preted to permit new trials in those 
cases where defendants have already 
been convicted. 

On June 21 a defendgnt who had al- 
ready been convicted a criminal tax 
evasion case in Rhode Island moved the 
court to order production and handing 
over to the defense of the complete re- 
ports of the special agent and the reve- 
nue agent who had investigated and pre- 
pared the case. The court stated that 
although the defendant had not re- 
quested these reports during the trial, 
the court immediately entered an order 
granting the motion. In that case the 
court stated: 

In the light of the pronouncements of the 
majority of the Supreme Court in the Jencks 
case, I think there is a clear mandate to 
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permit the defendant to examine these re- 
ports. It may well be that the result of the 
examination of these reports will produce 
material of an evidentiary value to be used 
in support of a motion for a new trial. 


Then on June 27 the Justice Depart- 
ment received notice that four defend- 
ants who were convicted on May 29 of a 
kidnaping in Rhode Island, have filed 
with the same Court a motion to have 
turned over to them all the reports of 
the FBI relating to the “alleged kidnap- 
ing” as well as any statements oral or 
written” made to the FBI agents by the 
parents of the victim. That motion will 
be heard on July 8. 

I could go through numerous other 
cases showing the effect of the Jencks 
case. 

The second problem arises from the 
fact that in the Jencks case, the Court 
ordered the Government to produce re- 
ports orally made by the witness, and 
the effort of this bill, H. R. 7915, is to 
clarify that situation. Obviously, the 
credibility of a witness cannot be im- 
peached by using a statement that the 
witness has never seen, approved, or 
prepared. 

A third problem arises from an inter- 
pretation of the decision which would 
possibly require pretrial production of 
such statements and reports and perhaps 
even minutes of grand jury proceedings, 
certainly a broadening of the rules of 
evidence never previously acknowledged 
by the courts. 

Now, that is some of the evidence 
which the committee had before it, and 
I was reading largely from the statement 
of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
at the time this bill was voted out. And, 
I think that anyone in reviewing the 
Jencks decision itself and the broad in- 
terpretation given it and its dicta, can 
clearly see the absolute necessity of 
emergency legislation that in some man- 
ner will clarify the decision, in order 
that these cases in the future not be dis- 
missed, because obviously the FBI can- 
not make available, in fairness not only 
to the Government but to the defendant 
as well, all the raw, unverified, and ir- 
relevent records of every FBI file. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I very much appre- 
ciate the profound and well-expressed 
statement of the gentleman from Florida. 
Not being a lawyer, it was especially 
illuminating to me. I hope that every- 
one studies the report. This is a very, 
very valuable and convincing statement, 
and I congratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. And, I would not have taken the 
time of the House today, Mr. Speaker, if 
it had not been for the fact that I rose 
this -morning and had my breakfast 
ruined by Drew Pearson, who in his 
column carelessly and recklessly stated: 

It also pays a Congressman to be friendly 
to the FBL For it has a complete rundown 
on every Congressman, his private life, and 
his family. Furthermore, no Congressman, 
if defeated or desirous of another Govern- 
ment job, can become a judge or hold Goy- 
oo Office without clearance from the 
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And, he concludes: 

And the mystery is how the FBI has 
reached the point where it has more in- 
fluence with Congress than perhaps any 
agency in Government. 


F, for one, do not feel, not only as a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary but also as a Member of this House, 
that a statement of that nature can be 
permitted to stand on the record without 
the people of America knowing what the 
facts are. 

It is careless, reckless, and inexcusable 
for anyone, even including Pearson, to 
plant in the minds of the people of this 
country the thought that Members of 
Congress fear the FBI or are in any way 
subservient to it merely because it keeps 
records. It is equally obnoxious to me, 
and I am sure to all the Members of this 
body, that from this fallacious premise 
the conclusion is reached that because 
this purely fictional club is held over the 
heads of Members of Congress the Mem- 
bers do the bidding of the FBI and give 
the FBI special consideration or favored 
treatment—citing the FBI files case bill, 
H. R. 7915, as an example. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than the prem- 
ise used and conclusion reached. I am 
sure the Members, as did the Judiciary 
Committee, will recognize the merit of 
the FBI files bill and will pass it over- 
wheimingly—on its merits alone—despite 
the unsubstantiated sniping from such 
columnists. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The columnist refers 
to a certain lobbyist of the FBI. I have 
been here 5 years, and as far as I know 
I have never seen that lobbyist, and I 
certainly do not know who he is. 

Mr. CRAMER. Well, he refers to a lot 
of things that I disagree with and for 
which I can find no substantiation. He 
implies that members of the Judiciary 
Committee did not even read the Jencks 
case before they passed the legislation, 
not even the subcommittee that consid- 
ered the case. I think such an accusa- 
tion cannot be permitted to stand. I, for 
one, read the case, as I am sure many 
other members did, and the committee 
was thoroughly briefed on it. 

One other subject. On the same day 
the special subcommittee of five, of which 
I have the privilege of being a member, 
was appointed for the purpose of looking 
into the matter of certain present Su- 
preme Court decisions. I have been 
asked by many what is its authority; and, 
for the dual purpose of, first, informing 
the people of America and in order to in- 
form the House what the committee is 
authorized to do, and, second, in the 
hopes of perhaps avoiding possible im- 
pact of the Watkins case limiting con- 
gressional investigations, although I do 
not believe the House is willing to accept 
that case and I do not want my statement 
to be so interpreted; in order that those 
who may be called as witnesses before the 
committee will be on notice as to what 
the committee's investigative authority is 
and thereby not be able to claim that 
they do not believe the questions asked 
are relevant and that they do not have 
the responsibility of answering under the 
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first amendment, I want to submit in the 
Recorp the resolution as passed by the 
House. I read it: 

Resolved, That a special subcommittee, con- 
sisting of five members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, be constituted and authorized 
as à matter of the highest urgency to conduct 
an inquiry, take evidence, and make findings 
and recommendations, legislative or other- 
wise, to this committee at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, with reference to those questions 
raised by decisions of the Supreme Court, 
handed down at the last session of the Court, 
which affect (1) the power of Congress to in- 
vestigate, (2) Federal laws relating to sub- 
versive activities, and (3) the enforcement of 
Federal criminal laws. 


That is the jurisdictional authority of 
the committee. I am sure that many 
Members of the House will agree that 
some of these decisions rendered in the 
past few months deserve to have com- 
plete and thorough investigation and 
study. Such cases as the release of a 
convicted rapist in the Mallory case, the 
release of 5 Communists convicted under 
the Smith Act and resulting also in new 
trials for 9 others, and the refusal 
of the right of Congress to investigate 
thoroughly and exhaustively into the ac- 
tivities of those who are supporting the 
overthrow of our Government in the 
Watkins case. I am sure this committee 
is going to promptly go about its activi- 
ties as instructed by the full committee, 
it being of the highest urgency that it be 
done. I am further convinced our com- 
mittee will act not only with dispatch but 
also with calm deliberation in a dispas- 
sionate frame of mind, and with complete 
realization of the seriousness of the task 
assigned to us. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr, MACK of Illinois, at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT, was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp,) 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under our present laws the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration may issue a 
pilot's license to an alien living in the 
United States. The Communications 
Act of 1934, however, prohibits issuance 
of a radio operator’s license or a radio 
station license to anyone who is not a 
citizen of the United States. 

Thus, one agency of our Government 
tells an alien, “Yes, it’s all right for you 
to fly an airplane,” while another agency 
says to the alien, “No, you can't operate 
an aircraft radio and, if you own a pri- 
vate plans, you can’t have a radio in- 
stalled in that plane.” 

Is this not a ridiculous situation? If 
we can permit an alien to fiy an air. 
plane, would there be any greater risk 
to the national security to allow him to 
operate a radio on that plane for the 
sake of his own safety, the safety of his 
passengers, and the safety of other 
planes in the sky? 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a bill to correct this absurdity in the law 
that guides the Federal Communications 
Commission, 

My proposed amendment to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 would permit 
the FCC to waive the citizenship require- 
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ment in order to issue radio licenses to 
aliens holding pilot’s certificates issued 
by the CAA. 

If my bill is enacted, an alien who has 
a CAA pilot’s license could get a license 
to operate a radio in someone else’s 
plane. He also could be granted a li- 
cense for a radio in his own plane. 

Radio is one of the most valuable 
safety aids that a flyer has. Let us not 
deny this aid to any pilot licensed by 
the United States Government. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman for 15 minutes today and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois for 15 minutes 
today. 

Mr. Vursett for 20 minutes on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr, Cramer for 10 minutes today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rocers of Texas in two instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MarsHALL and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Porter in five instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Cannon and include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the estimated 
additional cost will be $250. 

Mr. Parman in four instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Haey and include an editorial. 

Mr. WHITENER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Metcatr and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. SILER. 

Mr. Avery and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SmitH of Kansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gatuincs and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
Cramer) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Price in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. METCALF) in two instances 
and include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 943. An act to amend section 218 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to require contract carriers by motor vehicle 
to file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission their actual rates or charges for 
transportation service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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S. 944. An act to amend the act of August 
30, 1954, entitled “An act to authorize and 
direct the construction of bridges over the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

S. 977. An act to suspend and modify the 
application of the excess land provisions of 
the Federal reclamation laws to lands in the 
East Bench unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1383. An act amending section 410 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to change the 
requirements for obtaining a freight for- 
warder permit; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

S. 1461. An act to amend section 212 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 1499. An act to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” with 
respect to warrant officers’ rank on retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1520. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposal of fed- 
erally owned property at obsolescent canal- 
ized waterways and for other purposes“; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1971. An act to amend sections 4 (a) 
and 7 (a) of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S. 2250. An act to amend the act of August 
5, 1955, authorizing the construction of two 
surveying ships for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2261. An act to amend and extend the 
Public Building Purchase Contract Act of 
1954, as amended, and the Post Office De- 
partment Property Act of 1954, as amended, 
and to require certain distribution and ap- 
proval of new public building projects, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

S. 2448. An act to authorize payment to 
the Government of Denmark; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. Con, Res. 39. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment and for additional copies of the re- 
port of the Commission on Government Se- 
curity; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 1, 1957, pre- 
sent to the President, for his aproval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 5189. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6659. An act to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing, to improve the availability 
of mortgage credit, and for other purposes; 
and i 
H. J. Res. 391. An act making temporary ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1958, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 8, 1957, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1006. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
isiation entitled “A bill to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Robert Wesley Colglazier, Jr., 
as permanent brigadier general of the Reg- 
ular Army"; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

1007. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Philip Ferdinand Lindeman as 
permanent colonel of the Regular Army"; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

1008. A letter from the liaison assistant, 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, 
transmitting the interim report of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, pur- 
suant to Public Law 183, 84th Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1009. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to promote the in- 
terests of national defense through the ad- 
vancement of the scientific and professional 
research and development program of the 
Department of Defense, to improve the 
agement and administration of the activities 
of such Department, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1010. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to promote the 
interests of national defense through the ad- 
vancement of the aeronautical research pro- 
grams of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

1011. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 
U. S. O. 1254 (a) (1)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1012. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
the orders granting the applications for per- 
manent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
suant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

1013. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1014. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 
U. S. C. 1254 (a) (5)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1015. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 9, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on Bar Harbor, 
Maine, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
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resentatives, adopted May 10, 1945; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1016. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 21, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a preliminary examination and survey of 
Hacks Creek, Northumberland County, Va., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved June 30, 1948; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1017. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 17, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on thé Ohio River 
at Evansville, Ind. (Pigeon Creek), requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
July 29, 1955; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

1018. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 2, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a letter report 
On Eufaula Reservoir, Okla., authorized by 
the Flood Control Act, approved June 22, 
1936; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1019. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 8, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Dirty Creek, 
Okla., authorized by Flood Control Act, ap- 
proved August 11, 1939; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1020. A letter~from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 8, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Arkansas River, 
Ark, (Grand Prairie), authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved July 24, 1946; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

1021. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 10, 1957, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustration 
on a review of report on Siuslaw River and 
Bar, Oreg., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Commerce, United States Sen- 
ate, adopted May 16, 1939, and authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved July 24, 
1946 (H. Doc. No, 204); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with one illustration. 

1022. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
Posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
section 68 of the Hawaiian Organic Act”, to 
ae Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Part 2: Minor- 
ity Views on H. R. 2147. A bill to provide 
for the construction by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the San Angelo Federal recia- 
mation project, Texas, and for other pur- 
Poses (Rept. No. 664). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr, WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 7441. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
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poses (Rept. No. 682). Ordered to be 
ted. 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee of conference. 
S. 1314. An act to extend the agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
683). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 7238. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act so as to provide for a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds for medical and 
other remedial care (Rept. No. 684). 
* to be printed. 

. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
wise House Joint Resolution 354. Joint 
resolution to authorize the designation of 
October 19, 1957, as National Olympic Day; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 685). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 378. Joint 
resolution designating the week beginning 
June 30, 1957, as National Safe Boating Week; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 686). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 1361. An act to revive and reen- 
act the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Department of Highways of the State of Min- 
nesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Pigeon River"; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 688). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. S. 2420. An act to extend the authority 
for the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 
Army, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 689). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 912. A bill to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the serv- 
ing oleomargarine or margarine; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 690). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HARDY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5382. A bill to amend section 
301 of the Servicemen's and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act to provide for expeditious 
payment of the death gratuity by the mili- 
tary departments; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 691). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services, H. R. 6078. A bill to pro- 
vide for the erection of suitable markers at 
Fort Myer, Va., to commemorate the first 
fight of an airplane on an Army installa- 
tion, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 692). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 7140. A bill to amend title 
10, United States Code, to authorize a regis- 
trar at the United States Military Academy, 
and for other purposes, without amendment 
(Rept. No. 693). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7576. A bill to further amend 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 694). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 7696. A bill to au- 
thorize certain persons to wear the uniform 
of a Reserve officers’ training corps; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 695). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 7697. A bill to pro- 
vide additional facilities necessary for the 
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administration and training of units of the 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 696). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 7912. A bill to authorize, 
in case of the death of a member of the 
uniformed services, certain transportation 
expenses for his dependents; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 697). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 7914. A bill to amend 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide incentive pay for human test subjects; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 698). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 8121. A bin to establish the 
Office of the Deputy Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy. and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 699). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7915. A bill to amend section 1733 of 
title 28, United States Code; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 700). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R.7198. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 687). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H. R. 8521. A bill to provide that certain 
confessions and other statements shall be 
admissible in evidence in the courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 8522. A bill to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 

ces, 
By Mr. BAUMHART: 

H. R. 8523. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit the 
payment of the estate tax In installments; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. R. 8524. A bill to authorize the prepara- 
tion of a roll of persons of Indian blood 
whose ancestors were members of the Otoe 
and Missouri Tribe of Indians and to 
vide for per capita distribution of funds aris- 
ing from a judgment in favor of such In- 
dians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 8525. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H.R.8526. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 8527. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to negotiate a 
new contract with the city of Sturgis, S. Dak., 
with respect to the use of the sewage facill- 
ties of such city by the Fort Meade Veterans’ 
Hospital, Sturgis, S. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 8528. A bill to provide that there 
shall be two county committees elected un- 
der the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act for certain counties; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, BOYKIN: 

H.R. 8529. A bill to amend the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 with respect to its appli- 
cation to toll bridges and tunnels on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 8530.A bill to permit farmers in areas 
affected by excessive rainfall and flooded 
conditions to include acreage in the acreage 
reserve program up to July 31, 1957; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 8531. A bill to provide an interim sys- 
tem for appointment of cadets to the United 
States Air Force Academy for an additional 
period of 4 years; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawall: 

H. R. 8532. A bill to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act with respect to interim appoint- 
ments by the Governor; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 8533. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Tennessee 
among the States which may obtain social- 
security coverage, under State agreement, 
for State and local policemen and firemen; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 8534. A bill to amend section 239 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H. R. 8535. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the readiness. of 
industrial capacity for defense production or 
mobilization reserve purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 8536. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to clarify the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture there- 
under, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 8537, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include the Delaware 
River Port Authority and the Delaware River 
Joint Toll Bridge Commission, corporate in- 
strumentalities of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and the Port of New 
York Authority, a corporate instrumentality 
of the States of New Jersey and New York, 
with the States which are permitted to divide 
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their retirement systems into two parts so as 
to obtain social-security coverage, under 
agreement, for only those employees of the 
Delaware River Port Authority, of the Dela- 
ware River Joint Toll Bridge Commission and 
of the Port of New York Authority who desire 
such coverage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 8538. A bill to amend section 402 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: 

H.R. 8539. A bill to create an Agricultural 
Research and Industrial Board; to define its 
powers and duties; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 8540. A bill authorizing Gus A. Guer- 
ra, his heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge cross the Rio Grande, at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 8541. A bill to provide that certain 
lands shall be held in trust for the Crow 
Creek Sioux Tribe in South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 8542. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall take title to certain lands in trust 
for Indian tribes, bands, or groups; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 8543. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance of licenses to noncitizens 
for radio stations on aircraft and for the 
operation thereof; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 8544. A bill to provide for the restora- 
tion to tribal ownership of all vacant and 
undisposed of ceded lands on certain Indian 
reservations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 8545. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to agreements for 
length of service of graduates of the United 
States Military, Naval, and Air Force Acade- 
mies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 8546. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of plumbing brass goods; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 8547. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of certain uncompleted vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. J. Res. 394. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Coonstitution of the 
United States relating to the powers reserved 
to the States by the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H. J. Res, 395. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States vesting the Senate of the 
United States with certain appellate court 
functions; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation allowing 
the Federal judges of the district courts of 
the United States to direct verdicts in jury 
cases only in accordance with the scintilla 
evidence rule of the common law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to pro g amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 8548. A bill for the relief of Candida 
Giovanna Pirecca Nardi and Vito Pirecca 
Nardi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H.R. 8549. A bill for the relief of Teresa M. 

Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.R. 8550. A bill for the relief of Ernst 
Windmeler; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 8551. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
De Martino; tọ the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 8552. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Prevedourakis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 8553. A bill for the relief of Stewart 
Chiu Hao Wu and Virginia Wu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 8554. A bill for the relief of Charles 
and Aida Rosen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 8555. A bill for the rellef of Sussanne 
Leiminger McDonald and Kathe Rita Lei- 
minger McDonald; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 8556. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Richter Cornell and her minor daughters, 
Irene Theopile Richter and Beatriz Isabel 
Richter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Contract Authorization in Federal Budget 
Procedure 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
major contribution to the discussion of 
budgetary procedures now pending be- 
fore the Congress and its committees, I 
am including in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onn an article on the subject by George 
Y. Harvey, of the department of political 
Science at the University of Missouri, re- 
printed from the last issue of the Public 
Administration Review, volume XVII, 
No. 2, spring 1957. 

Mr. Harvey served as clerk and staff 
director of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations for many years and is more 
intimately acquainted with the subject 
and knows more about congressional ap- 
propriations and Federal budgetary pro- 
cedures than any other man in the 
Nation today. 

I take particular pleasure in submit- 
ting for the attention of the Congress 
this timely and authoritative discussion 
by one so eminently qualified to speak 
from first-hand knowledge. 

The article follows: 

CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION IN FEDERAL BUDGET 
PROCEDURE 
(By George Y. Harvey, department of political 
science, University of Missouri) 

The budget of the United States, as sub- 
mitted to Congress, in reality is 2 documents 
inl, First, it states the amount of revenues 
estimated to be received and the amount 
anticipated to be expended during the fiscal 
year. Second, it authorizes the various 

“agencies of the Government to operate for 
the fiscal year and sets the amount for which 
they may obligate the Treasury in carrying 
forward their programs. 

It is this second part of the budget that 
requires annual action by the Congress. It 
is submitted to the Congress annually and 
is acted on by the Congress annually, but 
there its annual character ceases. Purport- 
edly it is a budget for a particular fiscal year 
and is thought of as representing the cost of 
operation of the Government during that 
year, but it is not that simple. It includes 
funds for the completion of projects and 
programs begun in previous fiscal years; for 
the payment of items due because of the op- 
eration of laws authorizing agencies to carry 
on activities that are not related to any fiscal 
year, except as it may be possible to compute 
the cost thereof for the year; and for the 
Se, ctype of projects that may take years to 


During the past decade the accounting and 
budgeting processes of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been the subject of continual and 
highly controversial discussion, with many 
ideas for improvement advanced. Constantly 
Tecurring in these discussions is the question 
of control of balances carried forward. Year 
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after year, estimates have been presented by 
the executive agencies and accepted by the 
Congress, but the failure of executive agen- 
cies to carry out their programs as originally 
scheduled has resulted in accumulation of 
great sums on their books. These balances 
have reached a size where they are properly 
the concern of all who seek to improve the 
budgeting methods of the Government. 

The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (sec- 
ond Hoover Commission) dealt with this 
problem under the heading “Restoration of 
Congressional Control of the Purse.”* It 
recommended “that the executive budget and 
congressional appropriations be in terms of 
estimated annual accrued expenditures, 
namely, charges for the costs of goods and 
services estimated to be received.” To effec- 
tuate this change “the Congress would give 
the agencies contracting authority in terms 
of the dollar amount required for orderly 
forward contracting beyond the budget year.” 
This proposal, made by the task force on 
budget and accounting, was accepted by the 
commission without change? Although the 
task force gave a more detailed explanation 
of the need for some change in the system, 
neither the task force nor the commission 
gave an acceptable explanation of how the 
change from outright appropriations to con- 
tract authority would cure the defects com- 
plained of. 


THE PROBLEM OF CARRYOVER FUNDS 


The task force called attention to the 
large carryovers unexpended at fiscal year 
end, ranging from 811.5 billion in 1950 to 
a high mark of $78.4 billion in 1954. It 
pointed out that substantial amounts of 
these funds remained unobligated, free 
money available to the agencies for obli- 
gation in future years, reaching a total in 
1 year of more than $22 billion. Attention 
was also called to the fact that frequently 
the amounts of obligations reported were 
overstated. 

This information was not news to the 
House Committee on Appropriations, where 
the question of inyalid obligations had been 
raised many times, The task force drew 
much of its data from an investigation by 
the Comptroller General made at the re- 
quest of the committee in 1954. At that 
time the committee secured enactment of 
legislation to correct the situation to the 
extent possible in dealing legislatively with 
such an intricate administrative matter. 
The question of carryover funds relates 
largely to the Department of Defense. In 
fact the task force mentions only that de- 
partment in its analysis. 

The task force recognized two categories 
of Government programs to be financed and 
recommended that the new concept of for- 
ward contracting authority be applied to 
both. The first is the group of programs 
which involve long lead time between the 
placing of orders and the delivery of goods, 
these programs being financed largely out of 
continuing appropriations not limited to 1 
year. The second is the regular annual part 
of the budget which provides operating ex- 
penses for the various agencies out of which 
salaries and other current expenses are paid. 
Both the commission and the task force are 
vague as to just how the concept of forward 
contracting authority would apply to the 
purely annual part of the budget, but it 
would seem that the proposal is so close to 
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the present system as to constitute a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

The problem therefore narrows down to 
the defense procurement appropriations re- 
quiring long lead time and the question is: 
Will the change to contract authority to 
cover the lead time and the provision of 
appropriations as needed to liquidate such 
contracts produce a better controlled budget? 
The commission accepts the thesis that it 
will, with this statement in the preface to 
its report: “* * within an effective budg- 
eting system les the restoration of the full 
control of the national -purse to the Con- 
gress.” 

THE POINT OF CONTROL 

The paramount question for the Congress 
to consider is the point of control—that 
point at which authority is vested in execu- 
tive agencies to proceed with their programs 
and commit the Government to the costs 
thereof, thereby resulting ultimately and in- 
evitably in expenditure by the Treasury. If 
it is to accomplish its mission, the executive 
agency must be clothed with enough author- 
ity to make firm and binding contracts which 
commit the Government irrevocably, so that 
there will be no question of payment. Any 
lesser authority obviously would be worth- 
less. The current practice is to make an 
appropriation, stating its purposes and lim- 
iting its use as the Congress may determine. 
Such appropriation carries full authority to 
enter into contracts and do all the things 
necessary to carry out the particular pro- 
gram, including the money to pay the bills 
when properly rendered.“ 

Contract authority, to be effective, must 
include all of the elements now included in 
an appropriation except the one step of mak- 
ing funds available for payment. The fall- 
ure of Congress to make appropriations for 
the liquidation of contracts entered into 
pursuant to such authority would only re- 
sult in deficiency requests and ultimately, if 
moneys were not appropriated, in court judg- 
ments. Control of expenditures would move 
to the executive branch at the time contract 
authority was granted, with the Congress 
required to take a second—and purely min- 
isterial—action to provide money for pay- 
ment, 

WHAT CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION IS 


An appropriation is a two-phased proposi- 
tion. First, it establishes on the books of 
the operating agency an account against 
which obligations may be incurred. Second, 
it establishes in the Treasury an account 
through which cash may be made available 
when necessary to liquidate obligations 
legally incurred. 

Contract authorization is identical with 
the first phase of appropriation. The appro- 
priation for the liquidation of obligations 
incurred against contract authorization must 
be provided in a separate law and carried in 
separate accounts, All expenditures out of 
the appropriation will be for purposes of the 
contract authorization and all tests of legal- 
ity will be in terms of the contract authori- 
zation. 

It is not necessary to speculate on the net 
effect or true nature of contract authoriza- 
tion. It is as old as the Government itself, 
the first such authorization having been 
voted by Congress in 1789.4 In 1942 Congress 
enacted contract authorizations to 
more than $19 billion. During World War 
II. and in the immediate postwar period, 
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contract authorization in lieu of direct ap- 
propriation enjoyed quite a vogue both in 
estimates submitted in the budget and in 
appropriation acts. It was experience dur- 
ing this period that led the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House and the Bureau 
of the Budget to eliminate contract authori- 
zations from the budget and the appropria- 
tion acts in 1950. 

A recent book by two leading account- 
ants who have had wide experience in the 
Federal Government has the following to 
say about contract authorizations: 

“Contract authorizations, in effect prom- 
ises of future appropriations, confer author- 
ity to incur obligations during a single fiscal 
year by permitting the granting of contracts 
on which no payments (and usually no de- 
livery of goods or services) may be required 
until after that year. Contracts made under 
such authority can be legally enforced, and 
the Congress must, in subsequent years, ap- 
propriate whatever amounts (theoretically 
equal to but in practice generally somewhat 
less than the original authorization) are 
necessary to cover them.” * 

The significant words in this statement are 
“must appropriate.” Congress has no dis- 
cretion, once the contract authorization has 
been granted. While it is true that the final 
appropriation might, and probably would, be 
somewhat less than the amount of contract 
authorization, this fact is a matter of no 
importance. The amount of appropriation 
would approximate the amount of expendi- 
ture that would have resulted had the full 
amount been appropriated in the first in- 
stance. An unobligated balance of an ap- 
propriation cannot be expended, so the bal- 
ance would be just as sterile as the balance 
of a contract authorization. 

The Commission and its task force make 
an impressive case for reducing carryover 
balances and quite properly view with some 
alarm the size of the expenditures to which 
the Government is committed far in advance 
of the submission of the annual budgets. 
They also point out that much of each year’s 
budget is controlled by previous acts of Con- 
gress. They fail, however, to show how the 
change to contract authority will improve 
the control by Congress over the public purse. 
While the amounts appropriated may be a 
little closer to the actual expenditures, the 
relationship between the amounts originally 
authorized and the amounts finally expended 
will remain the same. 

THE BUDGET CANNOT BE TRULY ANNUAL 


The annual budget is not so annual as it 
may on its face appear to be, even in its 
most simple parts. For example, a budget 
item providing for the salaries of employees 
in a particular bureau or office must be re- 
lated to the number that are expected to be 
on the roll at the beginning and at the end 
of the year. A proposed increase or reduc- 
tion in force cannot be effected immediately 
at the beginning of a fiscal year, and the 
amount of the appropriation must take this 
Tact into account. If the Government 
closed all of its offices and activities on June 
30 and opened on a brandnew basis on July 
1. then a truly annual budget would be 
possible. 

It is highly desirable that future commit- 
ments be kept to a minimum and that so 
far as practicable the annual nature of the 
budget be maintained. Prudence often dic- 
tates, however, that long-range commit- 
ments be made. 

For example, the appropriation, “Aircraft 
and related procurement, Air Force,” which 
the task force cited as illustrating the large 


nual program. The period from the drawing 
board to a prototype to a completed fleet 
of airplanes covers a span of years that 
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varies with the size and complexity of the 
craft. To carry out a particular program, the 
Air Force must be in a position to commit 
the Government to its entire contemplated 
cost, and the Congress mrust therefore grant 
to the Air Force sufficient authority to make 
a commitment that will be binding on the 
Government. 

It is not important, either to the Air Force 
or to its contractors, whether this authority 
is in the form of appropriation or contract 
authority except as a contract may call for 
interim payments. Interim payment clauses 
are not unusual in contracts calling for 
large outlays of capital over long periods of 
time, and payments are made for partial 
work accomplished even though no com- 
pleted units may have been delivered. To 
the extent that the Air Force had been 
granted authority to make binding con- 
tracts, it will be in control of the spending 
program. And, to the extent that appro- 
priations may be necessary to enable the 
Air Force to meet interim payment demands, 
it will be necessary for the Congress to ap- 
propriate funds in a separate account, prob- 
ably at the time that the contract author- 
ity is granted. 

The problems in the aircraft procure- 
ment account, however, are not all budge- 
tary. More than once the Congress, after 
considering all factors, has concluded that, 
regardless of the picture disclosed by budget 
figures, more funds must be provided in 
order to assure the necessary air defense. 
The budget estimate has sometimes been 
exceeded. These were policy decisions, made 
by Members of Congress in the light of their 
responsibility to the country and on the 
basis of knowledge of world conditions, go- 
ing far beyond the limits of books of account. 

The present concern is not with such deci- 
sions but with the technical aspects of the 
accounting and budgeting practices of the 
departments, with a view to furnishing the 
Congress with more reliable information on 
which to base its decisions and minimize 
carryover balances to whatever extent may 
be possible through improvement of the 
techniques of budgeting and accounting. 
The history of the aircraft procurement ap- 
propriation and the variation of obligation 
and expenditure estimates, used for budget- 
making purposes, from actual results ob- 
tained strongly indicate the necessity of a 
careful study of the planning and develop- 
ment of the program itself leading even- 
tually to a more realistic plan of financing. 
It is hardly justification for a frontal attack 
on the basis of the whole budget when the 
great majority of the items in the budget 
are now presented on an apparently satis- 
factory basis. 

THE PERFORMANCE BUDGET EFFORT OF 1950 


In those parts of the’ budget where long 
lead time is not an important factor and, 
therefore, the change to accrued annual ex- 
penditure basis would be practically mean- 
ingless, the commission gives as its chief 
reason for suggesting this basis: “It would 
place budget appropriations and expendi- 
tures on a uniform basis throughout the 
Government.” Any attempt to place the en- 
tire budget on a uniform basis, however, in- 
volves difficult problems. This fact is well 
illustrated in the performance budget ef- 
fort of 1950. 


The first Hoover Commission recom- 
mended what was termed a “performance 
budget,” and in 1950 the budget for the fiscal 
year 1951 was prepared by the Bureau of the 
Budget on an entirely new basis in an at- 
tempt to comply with this recommendation. 
That effort was abortive because uniformity 
of classification was followed to the point of 
producing unreal results and because few 
agencies had the kind of accounting system 
necessary to support the performance or pro- 
gram concept. The Bureau of the Budget's 
own budget was the outstanding example of 
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this shortcoming* The Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House had the following 
to say about the situation: 

“In its full fruition it is hoped and ex- 
pected that the better presentation of data 
will enable the Congress to appropriate more 
intelligently and provide funds more nearly 
in line with actual requirements. This can 
be accomplished only if the budget data are 
so directly related to the accounting data 
available in the agencies as to make possible 
a close check on cost of operations. Some 
of the schedules in the budget for 1951 meet 
this test. Others are so written as actually 
to result in lessened facility for consideration 
by the Congress. * * + 

“The Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, and the 
Director of the Budget have undertaken a 
joint program to improve accounting proc- 
esses in the Government. In this effort lies 
the success or failure of the performance- 
type budget. * * * If the new method is to 
succeed immediate attention must be given 
to modernization and improvement of ac- 
counting systems, and the schedules in the 
budget must be so written as to provide a 
basis for proper accounting. * * * The staff 
of the Committee on Appropriations will dis- 
cuss the subject in detail with budget officers 
of agencies and the Bureau of the Budget 
before the budget for 1952 is formulated,” ' 

Remodeling of the budget system was a 
long and difficult task. After preliminary 
conferences, it became obvious that no one 
method would meet all requirements, so the 
Comptroller General and the Director of the 
Budget were requested to make a survey of 
each agency and present an evaluation of 
accounting and budgeting methods and the 
degree of integration of the two. It was 
then necessary to take up each agency's 
budget and accounting system separately and 
to make a detailed study that often resulted 
in the revision of both. 

The effort in each instance was to worte 
out a presentation which would have the 
maximum of accounting support and would 
supply the Congress with as full information 
as possible on cost of operations. Wherever 
modern cost accounting methods were found 
to be desirable, they were installed. In some 
instances, where operations were simple and 
consisted only of direct employment of small 
numbers of people with usual contingent ex- 
pense support, the old system of straight 
allotment accounting proved to be basically 
as good as amy. Most agencies of the Gov- 
ernment worked willingly to secure improve- 
ment. A few had to be encouraged. 

This program was carried into the Depart- 
ment of Defense as well as the other agen- 
cies of the Government, but with slower and 
less satisfactory results. There were various 
reasons. The job was much larger and more 
complex. It was worse confused by the fact 
that the Korean war was underway and a 
general expansion of the Defense Establish- 
ment was beginning. 

Questions as to the degree of success ac- 
complished by the various studies and 
changes in systems would probably provoke 
some controversy. No one considers that 
perfection has been achieved. Many of the 
original systems devised under this program 
have been remodeled, and each year sees ad- 
ditional improvement as longer experience 
and changed conditions indicate. A flexible 
pattern has been adopted that will permit 
adjustment of the budget of the individual 
agency to suit its own peculiar needs and 
to lay before the Congress the best possible 
information. The second Hoover Commis- 
sion has placed its stamp of approval on this 
Program. 

THE ACCOUNTING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


‘The great secret of success of the account- 
ing improvement program undertaken by the 
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General Accounting Office, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Treasury Department in 
1948 was the immediate abandonment of the 
old theory of a uniform accounting system 
for all agencies of the Government. The ac- 
countants in charge of that program went 
into each agency, studied its accounting 
needs, and proceeded to tailor a system to 
fit. This program will never be completed, 
for it is geared to constant review in order 
to keep the accounting practices of the Gov- 
ernment modern. Moreover, each agency has 
an accounting system written to meet its 
own requirements and no two of these agen- 
cies or systems are exactly alike. 

The Government of the United States is a 
complex thing. It includes retall businesses, 
manufacturing plants, shipyards, public 
utilities, insurance programs, research pro- 
grams, museums, and so on through all of 
the categories of business and human en- 
deavor. No accountant would attempt to 
prescribe the same accounting system for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the A & P 
grocery chain. It would be equally ludicrous 
to ask the Alaska Railroad and the Post 
Exchange system of the Army to use the 
same accounting system merely because they 
both happen to be operated by the Govern- 
ment. 

What is needed, and what to a consider- 
able degree has already been accomplished, 
is an integrated accounting and budgeting 
system directly related.to the plans and 
operations of the management of the agency 
involved. To the extent that this integra- 
tion can be accomplished, the Congress will 
receive an intelligible budget proposal and 
will be in position to act on it with con- 
fidence. 

Budgeting fs not a separate art. A good 
budget is a natural result of good manage- 
ment and good accounting, and a budget is 
only as solid as the planned work program 
on which it is based. 


UNREALISTIC ESTIMATES 


As stated above, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in 1950 took a positive stand 
against contract authorization in the annual 
budget. While it may be argued that it is 
in the period since that time that the cur- 
rent balances have accumulated, the change 
to direct appropriations has had nothing to 
do with that situation. It has been an ab- 
normal period involving the war in Korea 
and the post-Korea defense program, with a 
constant clamor for an even Jarger defense 
program. Total obligational authority, in- 
cluding both appropriations and contract 
authorizations, provided for the fiscal year 
1950 was $47.3 billion. Obligational author- 
ity for the fiscal year 1952 was $92.9 billion. 
For 1955, it was $57 billion, and balances 
carried forward amounted to $67.7 billion. 

There is plenty of evidence of unrealistic 
estimating. For example, the Air Force 
stated in January 1953, that it had available 
for obligation for “Aircraft and Related 
Procurement" for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, $12 billion, all of which would 
be obligated; it requested for the next fiscal 
year, 1954, $6.7 billion, all of which would 
be obligated during that year.“ Congress 


appropriated only $3.5 billion for 1954, yet. 


the Air Force carried forward into 1955 an 
unobligated balance of $4.6 billion.“ 

It was during that year that the House 
Committee on Appropriations made the re- 
view of outstanding obligations and obliga- 
tion procedures that resulted in the enact- 
ment of legislation * that has served to cor- 
rect the situation to some degree. Some 
programs, however, may Justify the carrying 
of unobligated balances. For instance, at 
the time contracts are let for airframes and 
engines, which require a I period to man- 
ufacture, there may be justification in re- 
serving the funds necessary to acquire other 
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equipment that will be required to complete 
the craft but for which it may not be nec- 
essary to let contracts until a later date. 
The real question to be asked here is whether 
program planning can be improved upon and 
more directly related to fiscal requirements, 

No mere change in nomenclature—and 
that is all the change to contract authoriza- 
tion would amount to so far as potential 
drain of the Treasury is concerned—will at- 
fect the situation. If the estimates of the 
departments have been unrealistic in the 
amounts they would be able to obligate 
against appropriations, they would have been 
equally unrealistic against contract author- 
ization. Liquidating appropriations would 
have been made on just as unrealistic esti- 
mates and the balances outstanding would 
include both authorization and appropria- 
tion overlapping one another. 

POSITIVE ANNUAL CONTROL IS NOT FEASIBLE 


The proposal of the Commission is, in 
a sense, a defeatist approach to the problem. 
It admits the necessity of granting to the 
agencies authority to make contracts and 
then attempts to control the flow of expend- 
itures by separate action after contracts are 
firm. The task force says that “although 
the Congress and the executive branch may 
control the level of payments over a period 
of years, the payments are not effectively con- 
trolled annually.” That statement is true, 
and it would remain equally true if the sys- 
tem of contract authorization were adopted. 
Annual appropriations, under the method 
proposed by the Commission, would be ar- 
rived at by estimating the amount required 
to meet obligations already incurred with no 
possibility of control at that point, 

The House Committee on Appropriations 
did not elaborate on its reasons for stopping 
in 1950 the use of contract authorization be- 
yond saying that it “has resulted in commit- 
ting the Federal budget to substantial ex- 
penditures several years ahead.” * However, 
the committee, then as always, was under 
extreme pressure to find every possible 
means of securing reductions in appropria- 
tions. It was that year trying a method 
which had long been suggested—including 
all appropriations for the year in a single 
bill. 

In the prevailing atmosphere the commit- 
tee would not have prescribed contract au- 
thorization if it felt that it offered the 
slightest hope of holding down eventual ex- 
penditures. The men who took that action 
were thoroughly familiar with contract au- 
thorization because they had tried it. Year 
after year they had enacted law after law 
granting contract authorization in the hope 
that they were protecting the Treasury. But 
the day of reckoning settled the issue. They 
found that all control of the situation had 
passed out of their hands at the time they 
authorized the departments to make the 
contracts. When it came time to appropri- 
ate they had to take the departments’ word 
for the amounts that probably would be due 
in a given year. To have withheld appro- 
priations at that stage would only have re- 
sulted in embarrassment to the contracting 
agencies and impairment of the Govern- 
ment's credit with the business community. 

The question then is: Why did the Hoover 
Commission recommend a system tried and 
found wanting over the years? There is not 
a line in the Commission's report to explain 
how contract authorization offers any better 
control over the final expenditure than the 
present method of appropriation. The 
House Committee on Appropriations, in the 
10 years prior to its decision in 1950 to drop 
contract authorization and go on a straight 
appropriation basis, had enacted more than 
$50 billion of contract authorization. It is 
only fair to suggest that those who propose 
to return to this system and extend it to the 
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entire budget should examine the record and 
show how it worked to the advantage of the 
taxpayer. 


ESTIMATES OF BALANCES NOW AVAILABLE <j 


The budget for the fiscal year 1955, pre- 
sented to Congress in January 1954, for the 
first time included estimates of balances to 
be carried forward beyond the fiscal year. 
Prior to that time, it had been standard 
procedure for all agencies to estimate that 
all funds requested would be obligated by 
the end of the estimate period. The change 
was made possible through the improve- 
ment in accounting and budgeting methods 
begun several years previously. 

The record of the baiances estimated 
and actually carried over from 1955 to 1956 
is shown in the following tabulation: 


Total | Obli- 

Carryover (bll- |. gated 

lions) | (bil- 

lions) 
Estimated in 1955 budget in 
January 1954, 6 months be- 

— 5 beginning ot fiscal year 
Sr 2 

Estimated in 1956 budget in w wi 
January 1955, at middle of 

fiscal year 18858 83. 8 40. 8 
Actual stated in budget for 

1957, in January 1050. 52.1 51.7 


- While the total amounts originally esti- 
mated to be carried over did not vary mate- 
rially from the total actually carried over, 
there was a marked shift from obligated to 
unobligated. 

Of the unobligated amount carried over 
into 1956 ($20.4 billion), $18.2 billion was in 
the Department of Defense and $2.2 billion 
in other departments. In the budget for 
1958 it is estimated that total carryover from 
1958 into 1959 will be $41 billion, or which 
$8.5 billion will be unobligated. Of that 
amount, $7.9 billion is in the Department of 
Defense. These figures indicate that some 
inroads have been made on the backlog in 
the 3 years that Congress has had before it 
statements of balances carried forward. This 
improvement is the result of orderly, con- 
stant attention to details as opposed to a 
sweeping revolution in system. 

The basic problem that should be attacked 
is the reason for each balance, It would 
appear that the difficulty lies in lack of co- 
ordination between program planning and 
budgeting. In earlier years there may have 
been some justification for the program plan- 
ning arm of an agency not to know enough 
about the status of outstanding funds to per- 
mit a realistic presentation to Congress of 
future needs. This situation no longer exists, 
or at least there is no reason for it to exist. 
Adequate accounting procedures have been, 
or readily can be, instituted to furnish 
management with full and complete informa- 
tion as to fund control, so that budgetary 
requests can be closely related to plans for 
the future in terms of past performance and 
indicated capabilities. 


THE AIR FORCE SEES ITS NEED 
The Annual Report of the Comptroller 
General of the United States for 1956, issued 
on December 26, 1956, includes the follow- 
ing statement with respect to the Air Force: 
“In accordance with a request by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Pinancial 
Management) and the Deputy Chief of Staff 
(Comptroller), our Office with the assistance 
of the Air Force, undertook a survey of select- 
ed functions and procedures of the Air Force 
Comptroller's organization and activities. 
The purpose of the survey was to make 
recommendations for improvements in or- 
ganization and procedures and to eliminate 
duplications, unnecessary records, and in ef- 
fective correlation of financial data and re- 
lated matters. 
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That is the kind of work which in the 
long run will pay off. Correlation of finan- 
cial data and related matters and the proper 
use thereof are the key to the situation. 
They can be achieved only through the ef- 
forts of the persons responsible for the 
management of the agencies concerned. It 
is heartening that the civilian and military 
sides of the upper echelon of management 
in the Air Force have joined in a request 
for assistance, looking to improved budget- 
ing and financial management. 

The Commission’s proposal is a superficial 
approach that admits the necessity of let- 
ting the executive branch have authority 
to obligate the Public Treasury years into 
the future, yet includes no provision for 
improved control. Future financing is nec- 
essary within limits, and the job is to 
find the limits. Intelligent budgeting re- 
quires that the executive agencies be vested 
with sufficient authority to plan their opera- 
tions into the future. Congress, to meet 
its responsibilities, must limit that future 
period as much as possible and retain posi- 
tive control over it. 

But Congress has no executive authority, 
Congress cannot manage the departments. 
Congress cannot develop a work program 
or make a budget. The only weapon avail- 
able to Congress is to withhold funds and 
it has done so. In 1947 the United States 
Maritime Commission was forced to close 
its doors the last week of the fiscal year 
and furlough its employees without pay. 
Such methods, of course, are out of the ques- 
tion where the security of the Nation is at 
stake. 

The Hoover Commission might have ren- 
dered great service had it gone to the root of 
the trouble, sought out the causes of each of 
the balances, and attempted to find a way of 
eliminating them. What it offers is a pallia- 
tive for symptoms when what is needed is 
heroic surgery to find the cause of disease 
and eliminate it. Large balances exist in 
just a few items involving only a few offices 
of the Government. Each of them could be 
readily isolated for study. The House 
Committee on Appropriations established 
the pattern for just this approach and 
through its efforts has made many improve- 
ments, This approach is slow, tedious, and 
wholly undramatic, but it gets results. 

Present large balances have grown up dur- 
ing a period of maximum activity in the 
building of a greatly increased defense force. 
In order to be assured of maximum results, 
Congress has found it necessary to grant to 
the military agencies broad authority and 
large amounts of money available into fu- 
ture years. The result has been an abnormal 
fiscal situation. It may be hoped that some 
degree of normalcy may be restored now 
that the defense establishment has been en- 
larged to handle its larger responsibilities. 
As is always the case in a period of rapid 
expansion, there has ben a great deal of 
administrative chaos, Is the request of the 
Air Force to the Comptroller General evi- 
dence that a more orderly day may be in 


sight. 


Budget and Accounting (Government 
Printing Office, June 1955), p. 17. 

Report on Budget and Accounting in the 
U. S. Government (Government Printing 
Office, June 1955), p. 40. 

Congress found it necessary many years 
ago to enact general legislation making it un- 
lawful for any department to enter into any 
contract without authority therefor, either 
in an appropriation act or in other law. The 
present law on the subject, sec. 11, title 41, 
United States Code, dates from the Revised 
Statutes, 1878, and is in almost identical 
form with antecedent statutes as early as 
1820. 

Sec. 8 of an act of August 7, 1789 (1 Stat. 
L. 54), authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury to enter into contract for the construc- 
tion of lighthouses without making an ap- 
propriation therefor. 

Eric L. Kohler and Howard W. Wright, 
Accounting in the Federal Government 
(copyright, 1956, by Prentice-Hall, Inc.), p. 
110. Reprinted by permission, 

*Compare the budget proposal of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in the budget for 1950, 
distributed on an organizational unit basis, 
with that in the budget for 1951, distributed 
on a functional basis. It was not possible 
to establish any cost-accounting system that 
would truly reflect a distribution of costs on 
the proposed basis. Cost comparisons would 
have been on a purely arbitrary basis without 
real accounting support. 

H. Rept. No. 1797, to accompany the 
bill H. R. 7786, the general appropriation bill, 
1951, filed in the House on March 21, 1950. 

* Budget of the United States, 1954, p. 615. 

* Budget of the United States, 1957, p. 563. 

* Sec. 1311 of Public Law 663, 83d Cong. 

* H. Rept. No. 1797, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., to 
accompany H. R, 7785, the general appropri- 
ation bill, p. 4. 


Hon. Thomas E. Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal dated July 1, 1957: 

THE UNLIMITED MANDATE 


In his 7 years on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, from which he retired yesterday, 
Thomas E. Murray has been an outspoken 
foe of atomic secrecy—as has this newspaper 
from the beginning. Mr. Murray has also 
been an articulate champion of other, and 
to our mind, wrong causes. 

He is in the forefront of those who would 
make the Federal Government the chief 
developer of American atomic industry. His 
thinking on this subject is summed up in 
the section of his report to Congress re- 
printed on this page this morning. We 
publish it because we believe the country 
should be aware of the argument this power- 
ful group, in and out of Congress, is making. 

The argument is that the United States 
must take the lead in the world’s emerging 
nuclear economy. American private enter- 
prise, it is contended, is unequal to this 
task. Therefore there must be a vast Govern- 
ment program of reactor building and other 
atomic activities, 

The key here is what one means by tak- 
ing the lead” in the world. By any standard 
the United States has had and has the 
lead. True, the possibility exists that Brit- 
ain will temporarily outdistance this country 
in the actual volume of electricity generated 
from the atom. Why? Because Britain, like 
its European neighbors, faces a shortage of 
conventional fuels and has in effect frozen 
its atomic reactor designs, at what are gen- 
erally considered primitive levels, in order 
to get quantity fast. 

The United States faces no such short- 
age. It is moving more slowly in terms of 
getting quantity. But it is moving more 
rapidly in the more important fleld of tech- 
nology; the object is to find the type of 
reactor that will make the atom competitive 
with other fuels in this country—not Britain 
or any other nation. 
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As Mr Murray concedes, American firms 
have undertaken a variety of ventures in 
this fleld, spending a lot of money, time and 
Manpower. Spectacular advances are be- 
ing made. It seems to us the variety of ex- 
perimentation now going on is the best pos- 
sible Kind of guaranty that the United 
States will eventually evolve the most effi- 
cient nuclear technology—and so, as a by- 
product, keep the world “lead.” 

If, instead, the Government takes the 
lead with the avowed aim of kilowatt volume, 
then it seems equally certain we will get 
the quantity we don’t now need rather than 
the quality on which we should be concen- 
trating. In this way we would be in a fair 
way to losing the long-term nuclear “lead.” 

There are other dangers which Mr. Mur- 
ray dismisses all too casually. To him “so- 
clalization” and “public versus private 
power” are false issues in this case. In fact 
they could hardly be more real; the public 
power lobby is propagandizing for all it's 
worth for a costly Federal atomic industry 
program, And if having the Government 
build, own and operate atomic utilities is not 
socialization, it would be interesting to know 
what it is. 

Curiously enough, though, Mr. Murray’s 
whole argument turns not on economics but 
on an assumption of political philosophy. 
In this view the constitutional mandate to 
“promote the general welfare” now extends 
to the whole world, or at least the non-Com-_ 
munist part; suddenly it is the United States 
Government's political and moral duty to 
lead the world in atomic industrial develop- 
ment. $ 

Is it? By whom was the mandate given? 
We are not aware that Europe gave it. In- 
deed some nations would vigorously, and 
rightly, reject the notion that any such man- 
date exists. And many Americans might un- 
derstandably question the idea that the 
framers of the Constitution had anything of 
the sort in mind. Such arrogance, happily, 
was not in their nature. 

There is, nonetheless, an implicit mandate 
in atomic energy as in all natural resources. 
It is that it be used in the most effective way 
for the material advantage of man and at 
the same time in ways calculated to pro- 
mote, not constrict, man's liberty. 

That is something beyond the scope of 
Government. It will never be accomplished 
by propounding an unlimited mandate to 
remake an unwilling world. 


In New York, It’s Different 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time a very timely editorial which 
appeared in the July 2, 1957, issue of the 
Tampa Morning Tribune. The editorial 
is entitled, “In New York, It’s Different.” 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
take the opportunity to read this perti- 
nent article and I particularly commend 
it to the reading of those of my colleagues 
who have been shedding so many croco- 
dile tears in the past few weeks over the 
so-called civil-rights legislation. For 
their reading and careful consideration, 
I also recommend another pertinent 
message on this same subject which can 
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be found in the Bible in chapter VII of 
the book of St. Matthew. 
The editorial follows: 
In New Tonk, It’s DIFFERENT 


All week we scanned the reports of the 
NAACP convention in Detroit looking ex- 
pectantly for a resolution denouncing those 
die-hard segregationists in New York City 
who are blocking a proposed city law to for- 
bid discrimination in the rental of private 
homes and apartments. 

There was a resolution charging nine 
southern States, including Florida, with de- 
liberately defying the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court and the National Government 
in the matter of school segregation. 

There was a resolution attacking Congress- 
men and Senators who oppose passage of the 
so-called civil-rights bill to let the Justice 
Department supersede State courts. 

There was another whacking the White 
Citizens Councils for fostering an atmos- 
phere of terror and intimidation in the 
South. > 

But nowhere in the basketful of resolu- 
tions or in the indignant floor speeches could 
we find a single, solitary reference to the 
great segregation battle in New York City. 

Now, you'd think that an organization 
which has gone to great trouble and expense 
to attempt to mix the races in four small 
schools in Summerton, S. C., would be more 
concerned with wiping out segregation in 
1,800,000 dwellings in New York City, 
wouldn't you? 

Well, no you wouldn't, really. For the 
NAACP doctrine is that all racial discrimina- 
tion begins and ends at the Mason-Dixon 
Line and to confess otherwise would imperil 
its whole campaign against the South. 

The New York City housing fight exposes 
inconsistency on the part of others than the 
NAACP, 

This proposed city law would do for the 
house hunter what the FEPC attempts to do 
for the jobseeker; shield him from discrimi- 
nation. A landlord could be fined up to $500 
for turning down a tenant because of race, 
religion, or national origin. If he persisted, 
he could be cited for contempt of court and 
sent to jail. 

The proposal, like the civil-rights bill be- 
fore Congress, has a political origin. This is 
an election year in New York City. Mayor 
Wagner and members of the city council had 
an eye on the minority bloc votes in issuing 
Pious statements about the need to guaran- 
tee to all men the right to live where they 
please. (Nothing was said, of course, about 
the right of a private owner to rent to whom 
he pleases.) 

But this was too strong a dose even for 
a city which has swallowed the FEPC. Land- 
lords and real-estate men—and a goodly 
number of renters—gagged audibly. Coun- 
cilmen were deluged with mail, running 
3 to 1 against the law. The same New York 
Times which supports all measures to com- 
pel desegregation in the South concluded 
that this kind of enforced desegregation at 
home was bad. 

In answer to the lofty moral reasoning 
offered by church and rights groups back- 
ing the law, opponents indelicately pointed 
out certain practicalities. Property values 
would deteriorate, they said, and mortgage 
money for new construction would flee to 
other cities. Furthermore, warned the 
Times, “the difficulties of enforcement are 
enormous, nuisance cases would be innumer- 
able and intolerance might be aggravated 
rather than diminished. * * * Progress must 
be a matter of education and spiritual growth 
rather than a consequence of legislation.” 

These same arguments, made in all sin- 
cerity in the South, have been brushed aside 
as a camouflage for bigotry. In New York 
City, however, they have exerted enough 
force to send the open-door housing bill to 
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a committee pigeonhole for further study. 
It is expected to stay there. 

All of which simply proves again that, to 
a great many of our northern friends, the 
theory of compulsory brotherhood looks 
much better down South than it does down 
the street. 


Agriculture’s Architects Had Better Hurry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the House to an 
editorial in the July 1957 issue of the 
Independent Banker, commenting on an 
address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson before the Minnesota Bankers 
Association convention in St. Paul: 
AGRICULTURE'S ARCHITECTS HAD BETTER HURRY 


The editor was among several hundred who 
heard an address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson at the Minnesota Bankers 
Association convention in St. Paul. It was 
a good talk, well received by his audience. 

Though the Secretary has been subjected 
to more adverse criticism that any other 
Cabinet officer, he was not on the defensive. 
He stayed on the offensive by lashing out at 
and demolishing nine widely held half-truths 
about agriculture, His presentation was by 
way of explanation, not of defense. 

Mr. Benson did, however, do little more 
than retill the same old soll. At the begin- 
ning of his talk he told the bankers, “I wel- 
come the cpportunity to meet with you and 
share my thoughts regarding the agricultural 
problems of this great State and this favored 
Nation.” There was a promise of something 
new and challenging here, but we didn't 
hear it. 

The farm problem, said the Secretary, is 
one that cannot be oversimplified. He de- 
clared, “There are many problems, not one. 
And for each problem there are many poten- 
tial remedies, not just one. Most of these 
remedies are in the hands of individual 
farmers and their organizations. Better 
methods, improved marketing, power pro- 
duction costs, better choice of enterprises— 
these are solutions which may lack political 
appeal, but they are effective.” 

The superstructure of production controls 
and price supports, said Mr. Benson, “is now 
beginning to sag and-creak at the joints, 
Increasingly, farm people are becoming con- 
vinced that some changes need to be made. 
The architects are assembling to draw up 
new plans.” 

We hope that the Secretary has something 
in mind but gather he is not going to tip 
his hand until he has talked to the architects 
and they have incorporated his ideas into 
a blueprint. We certainly wish the archi- 
tects had been called in earlier, say about the 
fall of 1952. 

Mr. Benson said the “price structure in 
agriculture should have flexibility in it— 
flexibility to go up or down in accordance 
with market conditions.” That would seem 
to indicate he believes that only the law of 
supply and demand should govern. But he 
also said, “I do not propose to eliminate price 
supports.” 

And was the Secretary hinting that 
farmers should take up some other line of 
endeavor when he observed, “One of the 
most important components of economic 
security is the opportunity to change freely 
from one enterprise to another. Fortunately 
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this opportunity continues for all groups 
with fewer impediments in this country than 
in ahy other country in the world.” 

Mr. Benson's was a good presentation, but 
left a lot of questions unanswered. He said 
there were many problems in agriculture and 
many “potential remedies.” We would have 


been happier if he had listed a few of these 
remedies. 


Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a concise and 
clear statement by the Honorable Ernest 
O. Thompson, of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas, concerning oil imports. It 
would be well for the President of the 
United States to heed the warning of 
General Thompson in this particular, 
rather than to appoint a committee to 
further stall action that is sorely needed 
5 dealing with this most perilous prob- 
em. 

The statement follows: 

Om Imports 
(By Ernest O. Thompson, Texas railroad 
commissioner, July 2, 1957) 

Domestic oil producers are at the mercy 
of the importers of crude oil and petroleum 
products. 

The importers determine freely and with- 
out let or hindrance the quantity of crude 
oil and petroleum products they wish to im- 
port during any given month. The only de- 
terrent is a 10-cents-a-barrel duty on oil 
and a small duty on products. 

For example, if the United States needs, 
say, 8 million barrels of crude per day to 
make products, and imports are estimated 
to be 1 million barrels per day, the only 
thing that can be done is to subtract that 
1 million barrels imports from the total of 
8 million barrels needed—leaving 7 million 
barrels for the domestic producers to supply. 

They have imported as much as 1,600,000 
barrels of crude and products per day. This 
takes the domestic market from the domestic 
3 and forces reduction in produc- 

on. 

There have been years of strong protesta- 
tion against these constantly increasing im- 
ports of crude oil and products; but so long 
as the importers pay the 10-cents-a-barrel 
duty, there is nothing done about it. 

Appeals have been made to the importers 
to show restraint, but more and more oil 
companies of the United States are getting 
into the importing business, 

I feel that total imports of crude oil and 
products should not exceed 1 million barrels 
per day on the average. This would furnish 
the supplement of fuel oil and residuals we 
need, and would furnish adequate trade bal- 
ances with other countries we sell goods. 

It may turn out that a tariff increase will 
prove the answer to protect our domestic 
crude producers, and at the same time raise 
some revenue. 

At all events, the President has been noti- 
fied by the Director of Defense Mobilization 
that oil imports threaten to imperil the na- 
tional security; and the President, under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, has appointed a com- 
mittee of five Cabinet members to check the 
Director's findings on the broadest possible 
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study. So perhaps there will be some action 
taken by the President under the Trade Act 
of Congress, which says he shall do the nec- 
essary things to correct the situation when 
any commodity is being imported into this 
country in such quantities as to threaten to 
imperil the national security. 
We are hopeful for speedy relief. 


Our “Friends” in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following two editorials 
from what many, with reason, regard as 
the world’s leading newspaper, the New 
York Times. Certainly its coverage of 
and concern for Latin America warrant 
the highest praise. 

I especially commend the following 
editorial, “The Dominican Mystery,” to 
my few colleagues who insist on calling 
Trujillo a friend. 

The other editorial -raises the issue 
whether we must compromise our moral 
principles for supposed military and 
commercial advantages in Venezuela. 
The problem, as the editorial points out, 
is that there is a day of reckoning with 
all tyrannies. 

The editorials follow: 

THE DOMINICAN MYSTERY 

One more step has now been accomplished 

in the slow but relentless process of unearth- 

the truth about the disappearances of 
Prof. Jesus de Galindez of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the young American pilot Gerald 
Murphy. So far as Generalissimo Trujillo, 
dictator of the Dominican Republic, is con- 
cerned it is a step backward, or at least he 
has sidestepped. He had been asked by our 
State Department to lift the diplomatic im- 
munity of the former Dominican Consul Gen- 
eral in New York, General Espaillat, so that 
he could come to the United States to testify. 
General Trujillo refused. 

This is by no means the end of the case. 
On the contrary, it clears the way for an- 
other move by the State Department, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Department of 
Justice. Neither in the case of Dr. Galindez 
nor of Gerald Murphy can the American 
Government allow the mysteries to remain 
unsolved. The Columbia teacher, a distin- 
guished Spanish Basque scholar, was 
snatched from the heart of New York City 
on March 12, 1956. Murphy disappeared in 
the Dominican Republic on December 3, 1956. 
In the latter case the American authorities 
are convinced that the Dominicans gave a 
false version of Murphy's death. The State 
Department believes there is sufficient evi- 
dence to link the two cases, 

In the circumstances and considering how 
greatly public opinion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been aroused, it is obvious that 
the matter must be pursued further. The 
State Department needs no urging, for it is 
clearly keeping up the pressure. The affair 
is in the hands of a grand jury in Washing- 
ton which is developing material furnished 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
American Embassy in Ciudad, Trujillo and 
the New York police. Some may well 
come of this investigation during the sum- 
mer. It is obvious now that we cannot ex- 
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pect cooperation from the Dominican Gov- 
ernment. 
VENEZUELA'S DAY 

We had our Independence Day yesterday 
and took it for granted that we should cele- 
brate it, as always, in a climate of freedom 
and democracy. Venezuela has her Inde- 
pendence Day today—146 years after the 
greatest of Latin-American. figures, Simon 
Bolivar, a native of Caracas, led the revolt 
against the Spanish. But Venezuela today 
has no freedom, no democracy, no liberty of 
any kind. She has one of the harshest, 
toughest military dictatorships in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Yet the people of Venezuela have the right 
to celebrate this day in spirit, for they have 
shown that they want democracy and free- 
dom. When the military dictator, Gen. 
Pérez Jiménez, held presidential elections 
on November 30, 1952, he seemed to have 
thought everything had been arranged so 
that he would win easily. To his astonish- 
ment and dismay, as the count rolled in, he 
found that the Venezuelan people knew 
how to use their ballots. They were voting 
against him at the rate of 4 to 1. when 
Gen. Pérez Jiménez stopped the count and 
later had himself proclaimed victor. The 
real winner was Jovite Villalba, head of the 
Republican Democratic Union (URD), now 
an exile in New York. 

Gen. Pérez Jiménez is now preparing to 
get himself elected to still another term. 
The real political parties, the URD, the 
Christian Socialist COPEI, and the Demo- 
cratic Action Party, which once held power, 
are united in demanding honest, open, and 
free popular elections. It is beyond the 
realm of possibility that Gen. Pérez Jiménez 
would accede to their demands, for it would 
be the end, politically speaking, of him and 
his supporters. It also has to be recognized 
that the large American oil companies, with 
their tremendous and profitable investments 
in Venezuela, do not want to see the present 
situation disturbed. The same is true of the 
American defense chiefs who think in terms 
of the vital strategic importance of Vene- 
zuela and her oil to the security of the United 
States. 

Venezuela on her Independence Day is 
therefore the most prosperous and least free 
of nations. The lack of freedom is not only 
a great pity; in the long run it is a serious 
threat, for a day of reckoning will come and 
on that day things could go hard for the 
United States and for American interests 
which today support an unpopular military 
dictatorship in Venezuela. 


Trading With Communist China Would Be 
Like Trading With the Devil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Belleville, Ill., News-Demo- 
crat on June 28, 1957. The editorial, 
entitled “Armchair Tacticians,” follows: 

ARMCHAIR TACTICIANS 

Let these armchair tacticlans and judges 
pass just 1 month in a Communist prison 
and court and they will understand that 
Communist methods are diabolical, a priest 
told a Senate Internal Security Committee, in 
defense of American GI's who were turncoats 
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or who broke down under pressure. He 18 
the Reverend Fulgence Gross, of Omaha, who 
was a prisoner of the Chinese Communists 
for 6 years and suffered the tortures of hell. 

Two more priests just released called Com- 
munist methods the work of the devil. The 
Reverend John Alexander Houle, of Glendale, 
Calif., and the Reverend Charles J. McCarthy, 
of San Francisco, were each imprisoned for 4 
years. They told of being forced to sit on 
the bare floor for hours without moving in a 
room without natural light under an electric 
light that burned day and night. The floor 
was extremely cold in winter and excruciat- 
ingly hot in summer. After 5 months of this 
ordeal, they were carried to mock trials more 
dead than alive. Yet these men of God had 
the spiritual power to withstand all the 
brutal mishandling. 

It is these same Communist Chinese with 
whom some of our legislators and business- 
men want us to trade. That's not alone trad- 
ing with the enemy—it’s trading with the 
devil. 


Hand in the Dike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Judiciary Committee, of which I have the 
honor of being a member, has acted to 
plug the threatened danger to the Na- 
tion’s security created by the Supreme 
Court decision in the recent Jenck’s case. 
Appropriate legislation has been pre- 
pared and is now in the process of being 
reported to the House, which will pro- 
tect the vital secret files of the FBI. Be- 
cause of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, this legislation is of the utmost 
importance, and should be enacted with- 
out delay in order to protect the investi- 
gative reports of the FBI and other law- 
enforcement agencies, from being ren- 
dered useless. 

In connection with this legislation, I 
would like to call attention of the House 
to an excellent editorial which appeared 
in the Wheeling News-Register on June 
30, 1957. It indicates the public should 
be made aware of the inherent dangers 
created by the Court’s recent sweeping 
decisions, and the need for legislation 
to correct this threat to the orderly pro- 
cesses of investigation and law enforce- 
ment. 

The editorial follows: 

HAND IN THE DIKE 

The legislative and executive departments 
have moved speedily to meet one of the sev- 
eral problems posed by recent Supreme Court 
decisions. 

With approval of the Attorney General, a 
bill stipulating that secret FBI files could be 
opened to a defendant only if and to the 
extent that they trial judge determined, was 
promptly referred to and taken up by a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee, 

The Court had ruled that defendants in 
criminal trials have a right to examine FBI 
files dealing with witnesses subsequently 
called to testify in court. The subcommittee, 
however, deeming this protection inadequate, 
has approved and passed on to the full com- 
mittee a more sweeeping measure. This pro- 
vides that Government documents contain- 
Ing confidential information whose disclosure 
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the Attorney General determined would be 
prejudicial to the public interest, safety, or 
security may not be demanded as evidence 
unless they had been produced in open court 
to establish a record or to refresh a witness’ 
memory. Even in such cases the matter first 
would be reviewed by the trial judge who 
would determine how much should be 
disclosed. : 

If such a limitation will meet the con- 
stitutional requirement laid down by Ahe 
Supreme Court, the Government's arm would 
be materially strengthened by enactment of 
this legislation. It is one thing to permit 
& judge to look over the record of preliminary 
investigations and interviews on which a case 
is built, and quite another to open these to 
the view of a man on trial who could use 
the opportunity to go on a fishing expedition 
which might lead him far beyond the neces- 
sities of the case at bar. And as the Attor- 
ney General and the gentlemen sponsoring 
the legislation are learned in the law and 
thoroughly familiar with the constitutional 
situation, it is to be presumed they are con- 
fident of the validity of the approach se- 
lected. It is sincerely to be hoped so. For 
if the situation is permitted to stand where 
the Supreme Court's decisions seems to have 
placed it, virtually all secrecy is removed 
from an FBI investigation—and by inference 
from that of any other law enforcement 
agency—if that investigation subsequently 
becomes the basis of a criminal prosecution. 
Once this cloak of secrecy is lifted many doors 
now open to police and other investigators 
are closed. There is nothing better designed 
to seal the lips of a potential informer than 
the possibility that his identiy would become 
known to those he would put the finger on. 


Amelia Earhart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this 
month 20 years ago, Amelia Earhart, 
vanished. She has never been heard 
from since. To date no official Govern- 
ment recognition has been bestowed 
upon the great woman flyer for her 
many contributions to the development 
of aviation in this country. 

I have urged that a commemorative 
stamp be issued by the Post Office De- 
partment to honor her for her pioneer- 
ing role in aviation. This honor would 
renew in our national memory the 
courage and daring of Amelia Earhart 
and would express a Nation’s gratitude 
for her contributions to our welfare and 
advancement. 

I believe sincerely that few women of 
this century deserve so completely the 
honor of a commemorative stamp as 
does Miss Earhart. Her achievements 
in aviation were phenomenal. \ 

As we pause to recall the famous “last 
flight” of the Kansas tomboy and the 
mystery surrounding her disappearance, 
I again urge the Congress and the Post- 
master General to give attention to the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp in 
honor of Miss Earhart. 

The following editorial recently ap- 
peared in the Atchison, Kans., Daily 
Globe. Mr. Al Bennett, editor, sets 
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forth an account of the last trip. It is 
time we recognize Amelia Earhart and 
her outstanding contributions to our 
Nation. The editorial follows: 

TWENTY YEARS Aco 

It was just 20 years ago this July that an 
Atchison tomboy, Amelia Earhart, left Lae, 
New Guinea, on her flight into oblivion. 

Since then a legend has grown, a legend 
fed by recurring rumors, false reports, and 
wild hopes. It has been said she was on a 
secret mission for the Navy, that she was shot 
down at sea by the Japanese, that she was im- 
prisoned at the Japanese naval fortress on 
Truk Island. 

But in spite of the legend, it is likely 
that Amelia Earhart missed her island in the 
Pacific and died at sea. Lawrence Elliott 
retells the story in a July Reader's Digest 
article, The Mystery of Amelia Earhart's Last 
Flight. 

Miss Earhart was on a flight around the 
world with Navigator Fred Noonan. They 
had fiown eastward from Oakland, Calif., 
arriving at Lae, New Guinea. On July 2, 
1937, they left Lae on the longest flight Miss 
Earhart had ever flown, some 2,556 miles to 
Howland Island. The target island is only a 
half mile wide and 2 miles long. It was s0 
fiat that its maximum elevation at high tide 
was 15 feet. 

The Coast Guard cutter Itasca received 
several calls from Miss Earhart as she ap- 
proached Howland Island, but her radio was 
not operating as it should. 

The time for her arrival came and passed. 
Then came Miss Earhart's voice, “We are 
circling, but cannot see you.” 

And a frantic last message, "We are in line 
of position 157-337. We are running north 
and south.” The words and signal vanished 
into silence. z 

Time ran out, and Comdr. W. K. Thomp- 
son, skipper of the Itasca, launched the 
greatest air and sea search of the day, But 
nothing was found. Despite the hopes and 
rumors that they still might be alive, Com- 
mander Thompson believes that they missed 
the island and died at sea. 

In his analysis in the Reader's Digest, 
Elliott agrees with that belief. 


Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing two measures designed to 
curb growing encroachments by the Su- 
preme Court in the fields traditionally 
and historically reserved to the States 
and to stop incursions by the Court in 
the sphere of social and other legislation. 
` These measures were inspired by the 
Florida Legislature which passed memo- 
rials to Congress recommending passage 
of the two bills. 

One bill proposes “an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which would provide that the powers 
reserved to the several States by the 
10th amendment to this Constitution 
shall be construed to include, but not be 
limited to, power to enact laws to pro- 
mote the public peace, safety, and wel- 
fare and to provide for good order, edu- 
cation, and harmonious race relations 
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therein. In these enumerated fields, ex- 
cept where the Congress of the United 
States by legislation provides expressly 
to the contrary, the laws of each State 
shall govern.” 

The other measure would provide that 
“the Senate of the United States shall 
comprise a court with final appellate 
jurisdiction to review decisions and judg- 
ments of the Supreme Court of the 
United States where questions of the 
Powers reserved to the States, or the 
people, are either directly or indirectly 
involved and decided and a State is a 
party or anywise interested in such ques- 
tion involved and decided. The Senate’s 
exercise of such final appellate jurisdic- 
tion shall be under such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be provided by the Sen- 
ate, including the time within which ap- 
peals shall be taken. A decision of the 
Senate affirming, modifying, or reversing 
a decision or judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall be final.” 

After passage by the Congress both 
would require ratification as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States. 

The massive invasion by the Supreme 
Court into the field of sociological ex- 
periment and its obvious naivete in de- 
cisions dealing with the dangers of com- 
munism require that Congress step into 
13 breach before irreparable damage 

one. 


I Am the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I am happy to have this 
privilege of Inserting one of ‘the best 
pieces of patriotic advertising that I have 
ever seen. It appears in the current issue 
of the U. S. News & World Report and 
was placed in that publication by the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, the home 
office of which is in Roanoke, Va. Dur- 
ing this 4th of July week it is fitting 
and proper to publicize an article of this 
kind, whether it be in the form of ad- 
vertising or otherwise, since it calls at- 
tention to the greatness and goodness of 
our country. Although there are doubt- 
less many people who think it is old 
fashioned and out of date to believe in 
patriotism, Americanism and national- 
ism, yet the founders of this country did 
not think so and those who paid the last 
full measure of devotion for the con- 
tinuation of our country did-not think so, 
The article mentioned by me is as fol- 
lows: 


I AM THE NATION 


I was born on July 4, 1776, and the 
Declaration of Independence is my birth 
certificate. The bloodlines of the world run 
in my viens, because I offered freedom to the 
oppressed. Iam many things, and many peo- 
ple. Iam the Nation. 

Iam 165 million living souls—and the ghost 
of millions who have lived and died for me. 
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I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys, and Davy 
Crockett. I am Lee and Grant, and Abe 
Lincoln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine, and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called, I 
answered and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my heroic dead in Flanders 
fields, on the rock of Corregidor, and on the 
bleak slopes of Korea. : 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheatlands 
of Kansas, and the granite hills of Vermont. 
Iam the coalfields of the Virginias and Penn- 
sylvania, the fertile lands of the West, the 
Golden Gate, and the Grand Canyon. I am 
Independence Hall, the Monitor, and the 
Merrimac, 

I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, 3 million square miles throb- 
bing with industry. I am more than 5 mil- 
lion farms. I am forest, field, mountain, and 
desert. I am quiet villages—and cities that 
never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia with 
his breadloaf under his arm. You can see 
Betsy Ross with her needle. You can seé the 
lights of Christmas, and hear the strains of 
Auld Lang Syne as the calendar turns. 

I am Babe Ruth and the world series. I 
am 169,000 schools and colleges, and 250,000 
churches where my people worship God as 
they think best. I am a ballot dropped in a 
box, the roar of a crowd in a stadium, and 
the voice of a choir in a cathedral. I am 
an editorial in a newspaper, and a letter to 
a Congressman. 

I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I 
am Tom Edisen, Albert Einstein, and Billy 
Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers, 
and the Wright brothers. I am George Wash- 
ington Carver, Daniel Webster, and Jonas 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman, and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, I am the Nation, and these are the 
things that I am. I was conceived in free- 
dom and, God willing, in freedom I will 
spend the rest of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage, and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom 
and a beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my prayer on 
July 4, 1957—181 years after I was born. 


Freedom Versus Statism: History’s Big 
Switch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to request unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the column of my 
good friend, Wes Izzard, editor of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Daily News, which ap- 
peared in the June 20 issue of that news- 
paper. 

This most challenging column points 
out with great literary force the politi- 
cal evolution that is occurring in our gen- 
eration. It provides much food for 
thought to those who concern themselves 
with the best interests of their fellow 
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man—thought food that it would be well 
for all to consume and digest. 3 
FREEDOM VERSUS STATISM: HISTORY'S Bia 
SWITCH 

There are signs that a gradual transfer- 
ence of political philosophy is taking place 
in the Western World. 

Socialistic Europe is taking a long, calcu- 
lating look at American style capitalism. 
Come countries are trying it. West Germany, 
for one. 

Even France and Italy can't ignore the evi- 
dence that the greatest prosperity and high- 
est living standards in the world are being 
produced by capitalism. 

In short, the conservative atmosphere, in 
which free enterprise flourishes, is developing 
gradually in Europe. 

On the other hand, capitalistic United 
States is moving in the other direction—away 
from individualism toward statism. 

Our courts are setting the political philos- 
ophy of the Nation; and the politicians, woo- 
ing the high-pressure minority groups, are 
sponsoring such socialistic legislation as the 
present civil-rights bill, now before the 
Senate. 

It would be a grim historical joke to find 
the capitalistic conservatism which has 
served America so well being gradually trans- 
ferred to socialsitic Europe, while America 
turns.its back and moves away from the sys- 
tem that has served it so well. 

We hesitate to use the terms “conserva- 
tism” and “liberalism” in this connection. 
They mean different things to different 
people. 

The true American conservative, who 
strings along with free enterprise and con- 
stitutional Government, including States 
rights, is, in the broad sense, a liberal. The 
cause he espouses is the only new, shining 
political doctrine the world has known for 
a thousand years—the only system that has 
worked. 

Socialism, or statism, is a reactionary doc- 
trine. It is as old as government, itself, and 
has invariably failed. 

Yet the Socialists call themselves liberals 
and refer to the true American constitutional 
liberal as a reactionary. 

The civil-rights bill is a case in point. 

Here is a proposed law that would be rela- 
tively harmless in the hands of the present 
administration; but it opens the door of the 
future to vicious practices that have marked 
all the dictatorships of state socialism the 
world has known. 

In the name of individual rights, it would 
create a Federal commission that could try 
a citizen without a jury on the basis of some 
snooper's story. 

This ts state socialism at its worst, mas- 
querading as liberalism. 

Attempts by the “we know best” boys to set 
up in the Federal Government machinery to 
regulate the lives and the thoughts of Amer- 
ican citizens, recall to us the philosophy of 
Texas’ great governor, Jim Hogg. 

In his celebrated veto message, killing a 
Texas law that would have permitted the 
State’s prison system to accept a Federal 
bounty for the growing of sugar cane, Jim 
Hogg thundered: 

“In the management of her affairs she 
(Texas) is sovereign, supreme, subject only 
to the control of the people within her 
dominion!” 

Governor Hogg spoke of the perils of ac- 
cepting a Federal bounty for sugar—or any- 
thing else. He said: 

“To accept this bounty for sugar, she 
would surrender the supervision and inspec- 
tion of one of her most important industries 
to the Federal Government. For spoils she 
would open the way for the invasion and 
final destruction of her independent au- 
tonomy * . 

“Spies, informers, and irresponsible deputy 
marshals would swagger and lurk around the 
farm worse than the locusts of Egypt.” 
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The Governor was tragically prophetic 
when he added: 

“Driftwood on a great stream at first seems 
harmiess, Let it alone, and in time the 
river's current becomes changed by it, sub- 
merging the country all around.” 

We say Jim Hogg was a liberal. A con- 
stitutional liberal, Yet today he would be 
considered by our self-styled liberals the 
blackest of reactionaries. 

Today, there is no place, politically, for 
a constitutional liberal—or conservative, if 
you prefer the newer term—to go. 

Both major parties, wooing the loud and 
well-organized minority groups, have pro- 
posed civil-rights legislation that is uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous. Each is trying 
to outdo the other in its obeisance to the 
new liberalism. 

Europe is sick of statism, of socialism, of 
snoopers. It is looking around for something 
better. American free enterprise and politi- 
cal conservatism has a slim toehold there. 

Through the irony of history, we may live 
to see the two-way transference ef political 
Philosophies across the Atlantic. 


The Most Serious Default of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's default of leadership has its 
most serious consequences in connection 
with our nuclear weapons policies. The 
following exchange of letters illustrates 
this point. If we had any basis for be- 
lieving that appropriate consideration 
meant anything or that even considera- 
tion was being given to these problems 
relating to the survival of human life 
on this globe, we might have more cause 
for encouragement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
correspondence; 


— 


JUNE 7, 1957. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress, respectfully and ur- 
gently call on you to support five steps in 
the direction of survival in the face of the 
awesome peril arising from the development 
of nuclear weapons. 

You have repeatedly pointed out the 
terrifying proportions of the present situa- 
tion. “Humanity,” you said in your Sep- 
tember 19, 1956, broadcast, “has now 
achieved, for the first time in its history, the 
power to end its history.” 

Humanity's history may in fact end in the 
space of a few hours. Three nations have 
the means to end it. An accident could trip 
the mechanism of retaliation. A limited war 
could spiral out of control. The U. S. S. R. 
could coldly calculate that time is on the 
side of the free world and that it could win 
an all-out war even with its back broken by 
our counterattacks. 

We realize that these thoughts are not new 
to you, Mr. President. You recognize your 
duty and we recognize ours. We surely agree 
both on the magnitude and the imminence 
of the nuclear danger. Here indeed is a 
brink on which we and all the world teeter. 
Contemplating the abyss need only occupy 
a moment. Then our efforts must turn 
toward regaining our balance and moving 
to solid ground. 
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Our long term goal of arriving on this 
solid ground safely away from the nuclear 
abyss is of course a workable disarmament 
agreement and we are encouraged by the 
vigor of your policies in this area. But 
results here are too far in the future and 
today we do not dare rely solely on our 
enemy's fear of massive retaliation. Fear 
of mutual destruction is a filmsly basis for 
balance at the brink of the abyss. 

We most earnestly as that you place your 
full official and personal weight behind the 
following five measures, all of which are, 
in our opinion, likely to ald in the survival 
of mankind, whether of not nuclear war 
comes, x 

1. A National Radiation Institute of 
Health, with suficient funds-to conduct a 
large-scale research program: There is ap- 
parently no scientific doubt that the world- 
wide radiation generated in an all-out war 
of H-bombs would be a hazard to life over 
the whole globe. Scientists also seem to be 
agreed that the testing of H-bombs involves 
at least a certain risk. The issue is over the 
immediacy of the radiation danger—that is, 
Just how many tests the different nations 
may conduct before the cancer threshold is 
crossed. This must be measured against the 
contribution tests make to our military 
security. 

Without now judging this question, how- 
ever, we feel that the potential danger alone 
justifies a much greater effort to explore 
the possibilities for the treatment or, hope- 
Tully, prevention of radiation-induced can- 
cer, leukemia, and cell degeneration. 

2. Vigorous reassertion of your support of 
an international Atomic Energy Agency: We 
believe that the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people are fully behind your dramatic 
effort to develop peaceful uses of the atom 
through the United Nations. As Congress- 
men, we are anxious for the momentum 
behind these proposals to be sustained. 

The exercise of your prestige and leader- 
ship will not only ensure the passage of the 
appropriate legislation. It will also present 
the proper image of the United States as a 
nation devoted to using the atom to build 
a better world. 

3. A national shelter program: The policy 
of mass evacuation, on which the United 
States planned to rely in a war of atom 
bombs, is now outmoded by the vastly more 
powerful H-bombs. A 50-megaton H-bomb 
can incinerate all life within a radius of 
15 miles of the explosion. Within a few days 
the people who live in the downwind area 
of fallout will also sicken and die. 

Under these circumstances, it appears 
prudent and imperative to provide some form 
of shelter for our People at the places where 
they live and work. 

Our capacity to take a blow and keep on 
fighting is Just as important as our ability 
to deliver one, An adequate system of shel- 
ters will therefore give pause to a potential 
Aggressor and make a formidable contribu- 
tion to our policy of deterrence. 

4. Your appointment of a Special Advisory 
Committee to the AEC vested with authority 
to declassify data on radiation: We recognize 
that secrecy about some Kinds of data on 
Tadiation may be vital to our national se- 
curity. On the other hand, official silence 
or even reassurances have on several occa- 
sions in the past been followed by contrary 
evidence from independent scientific sources, 
for example, the Japanese physicists who 
analyzed the fallout from our Pacific tests. 

Such incidents breed suspicion and an 
emotional approach toward the tests, making 
it difficult for the American people to reach 
a fair judgment. We are convinced that 
the public has the right to judge the issue 
for itself. Consistent with security, the peo- 
ple should be given the information. they 
need to do so, 
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5. Increased emphasis on military forma- 
tions capable of fighting limited or brush- 
fire engagements: As you have cogently ob- 
served, concentration upon massive weapons 
in the fields of research and delivery can 
lead to a dead end in strategic thinking. 

The enemy is too likely to calculate that 
we would permit him to retain a modest 
conquest rather than invoke a nuclear ex- 
change, The only successful counter to this 
kind of limited attack is the capacity to meet 
the attack at the spot where it occurs. 

To have this capacity we would need very 
flexible forces armed with both conventional 
and atomic weapons. We would also need 
many more troop-carrying airplanes than we 
now have on hand. 

We as Members of Congress want to do 
our part in averting the suicide of the human 
race. Each of us whose name is signed be- 
low believes that this issue transcends parti- 
sanship. We respectfully request your per- 
sonal attention to these proposals and stand 
ready to provide additional information. 

Sincerely, 8 
CHARLES O. PORTER 
(And Siz Other Members of Congress). 


Tue Warre House, 
Washington, June 12, 1957. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PORTER: The President 
has asked me to thank you sincerely for 
your June 7th letter, cosigned by 7 of your 
colleagues, urging him to “place (his) full 
official and personal weight" behind 5 spe- 
cific measures which relate to atomic war- 
fare and health hazards and to the char- 
acter of our Armed Forces. The President 
asked me to assure you that he will continue 
his efforts to deal effectively with each of 
the problems mentioned. He, of course, wel- 
comes the close attention you and your col- 
leagues have devoted to these crucial prob- 
lems facing our country. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILTON B. Persons, 
The Deputy Assistant to the President. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1957. 
Tiie PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. EISENHOWER: I have received 
General Persons’ letter of June 12, replying 
to my letter of June 7, cosigned by 7 of my 
colleagues, and I am now writing to ask 
that you undertake the comment specifically 
on each of the 5 specific measures set forth 
in the letter. 

I do not need to be assured that you will 
continue to attempt to do your best to deal 
effectively with each of these problems and, 
of course, I know you welcome the close at- 
tention of Congress to such problems. 

I recognize very well the immense demand 
of your job and it seems quite appropriate 
to ask that you take a definite stand on each 
of these five matters since they are inti- 
mately related to human survival in the face 
of imminent peril. 

I hope that you will see fit to reply specifi- 
cally to my June 7 letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
TSE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 26, 1957. 
The Honorahle CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Porter: Further respecting your 
June 7 letter, my June 12 reply, and your 
June 22 request for supplementary com- 
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ments, I have been requested to advise you 
in respect to the questions raised in the 
June 7 letter that: (1) The suggested Na- 
tional Radiation Institute of Health will re- 
ceive appropriate consideration; (2) the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency Treaty has 
just been ratified by the Senate; (3) Presi- 
dential views respecting civil defense needs 
are refiected in legislation recently consid- 
ered by the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, on which administration witnesses have 
testified at length; (4) the suggested Special 
Advisory Committee will likewise receive 
appropriate consideration; and (5) recent 
executive branch testimony on the pending 
defense appropriation and mutual security 
legislation presents Presidential concepts 
2 dee apot ag conventional and 
weapons and all other or as; 

of our defense efforts. ~~ peo 

Your further interest in these matters is 
appreciated. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILTON B. PERSONS, 
The Deputy Assistant to the President. 


Big Business Like Eisenhower Policy of 
Sweetness and Light as They Go 
Blithely on Their Price-Raising Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith Drew Pearson’s column 
on New Price Rises To Shrink Dollar, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on July 3, 1957: 


New Price Rises To SHRINK DOLLAR 
(By Drew Pearson) 


The increase in the price of steel will 
not be the only one to help hike the cost of 
living this summer. It will be followed by a 
chain reaction of price increases, all further 
decreasing the buying power of the white 
collar worker, the farmer, the schoolteach- 
er, the oldster living on a pension, and any- 
one with a fixed or low income. 

Aluminum manufacturers are expected to 
ask a penny a pound more on August 1, be- 
cause of a 15-cent-an-hour wage boost. The 
meat and class industries will increase prices. 
The price of men's flannels will go up 3 cents 
per pound, ammonia $8 a ton, and the lead- 
ing TV manufacturers will try to get $20 more 
per set. 

There's already been a lot of agitation 
about inflation. But you ain't seen nothin’ 
yet. 


NO TAX CUT IN 1958 

Most important political effect of the in- 
creased cost of steel will not be felt until 
about next January. This is the period when 
politicians will try to carry out that long- 
awaited promise of a cut in taxes. 

They won't admit it, but the inside fact 
is there will be no tax cut. 

The reason is quite simple. The increased 
price of steel, together with other simultane- 
ous, spiraling prices, will add $4 billion to 
the budget. This just about absorbs the 
surplus on which both political parties based 
their promise of a tax cut. 

It is no secret that the biggest bill Uncle 
Sam has to pay 18 for military hardware. 
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This is the term given battleships, subma- 
rines, tanks, armored cars, trucks, and guns, 
So when the price of steel goes up, the man 
who feels it most is the uncle who has to pay 
for this hardware. 

There's another reason why there will be 
no tax cut. In addition to the $4 billion 
extra for hardware, another extra billion will 
be added to the expense of Government be- 
cause of higher interest rates. Uncle Sam 
will pay that extra billion just to borrow 
money. 

Messrs. Humphrey and Burgess have hiked 
the interest rate on Government bonds to 
the highest point since the depression, with 
the result that interest on the national debt 
is also at an all-time high. 


IKE GETS KICKED 


Twice President Eisenhower has appealed 
to business and labor to hold down prices 
and wages, and each time he has been 
promptly kicked in the teeth by the big busi- 
ness leaders who did so much to elect him. 
Here are the kicks: 

Kick No. 1 came just before and after Feb- 
ruary 6 when the President publicly stated: 
“When I said business and labor must exer- 
cise and must discharge their authority in 
conformity with the needs of the United 
States, I wasn't merely asking them to be al- 
trulstic. Their long-term good is involved, 
and I am asking them merely to act as 
enlightened Americans. 

“Unless this happens, the United States 
then has to move in more firmly with so- 
called controls of some kind,” 

This got a private horselaugh from busi- 
ness. Reason was that next day, Ike's own 
Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, him- 
self a big-business man, figuratively kicked 
his boss in the teeth. He stated at his press 
conference that the administration was not 
considering wage and price controls at all. 

Kick No. 2 came from another big-business 
man, James Zellerbach, to whom Ike had 
given an important diplomatic plum—the 
ambassadorship to Italy. As Zellerbach took 
his post, he increased the price of paper 
sold by his Crown Zellerbach Co. This hit 
newspapers and magazines all over the 
Nation, 

Simultaneously, Crown Zellerbach an- 
nounced the most successful year in the com- 
pany's 86-year history. Profits went up 13.4 
percent over the preceding year. Despite 
this and despite Ike’s appeal to stop inflation, 
his own Ambassador brazenly added to in- 
flation. 

Kick No. 3 came last week when the giant 
United States Steel Co. jacked up its prides 
Just one day after the President again ap- 
pealed to keep prices down. 


BEHIND THE HORSELAUGH 


There’s an interesting reason for the busi- 
ness horselaughs regarding the President’s 
warnings. They figure he doesn’t really mean 
them, that he has no idea of ever getting 
tough. 

For instance, business leaders all knew that 
Ben Fairless, chief power behind United 
States Steel for years, had been rewarded by 
Ike. He was appointed Cordinator of the 
President’s Citizen Advisers on the Mutual 
Security Program, 

So business leaders, watching the Eisen- 
hower policy of sweetness and light, go 
blithely on their price-raising way. 

Nore.—In his last press conference, the 
President reversed his February 6 warning 
that there might be wage and price controls 
He sald controls were the way to bring the 
socialism which Khrushchey predicted for 
the United States. Many economists say that 
uncontrolled fhflation is a quicker way to 
bring it. Inflation has already brought so- 
cialism to a good part of Europe, 


- 
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Revise Immigration Laws Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
because I am firmly convinced that there 
is great need to revise and amend the 
present Immigration and Nationality 
Act, I introduced H. R. 3739, at the be- 
ginning of this session of Congress, 

The need for such action is further 
emphasized by an open letter, dealing 
with the revision or repeal of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 and the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
signed by 71 members of the Oregon 
Conference of the Methodist Church and 
furnished to me by the Reverend Olin E. 
Parrett and the Reverend Edward Ter- 
ry, both of Portland. In his letter of 
transmittal, Reverend Terry states: 

We believe that such changes as those in- 
dicated are neces: steps toward more 
Christlike legislation in this field. As you 
know, hundreds of organizations in all walks 
of life have indicated their belief that basic 
changes in these immigration laws are neces- 

if we are to maintain our American ideals 
of liberty and freedom for all. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
open letter and list of names at- 
tached be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


The letter and list follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS FROM OREGON 


We, the undersigned, join with the millions 
of other Americans in commendation of 
those of our Senators and Congressmen, who, 
understanding the basic evils inherent in the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 and the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 (the 
McCarran Act and the Walter-McCarran Act, 
respectively) have called for drastic revision 
or repeal of these laws. 

We feel that the sending into exile by the 
deportation route of hundreds if not thou- 
sands of persons each year on technical 
grounds, or because of alleged political dis- 
sent, is unbecoming a Nation founded by im- 
migrants of varying faiths. This is especially 
true of those who were brought to America 
in their infancy, or who have spent their 
working lives here. 

We agree with the findings of former 
President Truman’s commission which sub- 
mitted a report on the law, January 1, 1953, 
that the voluminous Walter-McCarran law is 
“unwise and injurious * * * confusing and 
in some respects unworkable * * * and that 
it should be revised from beginning to end.” 

We feel that the law, in its administration, 
violates civil liberties and constitutional 
rights. We are opposed to those provisions 
which place limitations on the rights of 
naturalized citizens, and to the national ori- 
gins quota system, agreeing with Senator 
Lehman, of New York, that this “is an insult 
to every one of us.” 

We believe with the President’s commis- 
sion that the powers of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service should be vested in a 
separate agency of the Government and that 
grounds for deportation should not be tech- 
nical or excessive. In the interest of com- 
mon justice and fair play, of keeping families 
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together and homes unbroken, we feel there 
should be a statute of limitations and that 
deportation proceedings should not be taken 
against any noncitizen after 10 years’ resi- 
dence in this country, or the citizenship of 
any naturalized citizen be revoked except for 
fraud. 

We commend heartily the efforts of all 
those Members of Congress from Oregon who 
are supporting repeal or revision of these 
laws and urge them to actively continue 
such support. 

C. Gene Albertson, Hillsboro, Oreg.; Ray- 
mond E. Balcomb, Corvallis, Oreg; W. S. J- 
Bleakley, Portland 9, Oreg.; Clarence Desler, 
Harrisburg, Oreg.; Clark E. Enz, Oregon City. 
Oreg.; Fremont Faul, Cottage Grove, Oreg.: 
Rinke A. Feenstra, Dillard, Oreg.; Roy R. 
Finch, Springfield, Oreg.; Meredith A. Groves, 
Eugene, Oreg.; Eugene V. Hamblen, Portland 
19, Oreg.; Bruce Hollingsworth, Junction 
City, Oreg.; O. L. Kendall, Wilderville, Oreg.; 
Charles C. Kerr, Madras, Oreg.; Robert G. 
Kingsbury, Cave Junction, Oreg.; Dayton 
Loomis, Clatskarie, Oreg.; Harold Mackey, 
Molalla, Oreg.; Milton A. Marcy, Portland, 
Oreg.; Charles L. McCarthy Lyons, Oreg.; 
Warren McConnell, Bay City, Oreg.; Robert 
MclIivenna, Halsey, Oreg.; Asa Mundell, Sea- 
side, Oreg.; Tony Perrino, Corvallis, Oreg.; 
R. N. Peters, Corvallis, Oreg.; Bruce McCon- 
nell, John Day, Oreg.; Dean C. Poindexter 
(deceased), Bend, Oreg.; Raymond Poindex- 
ter, Days Creek, Oreg.; Earl W. Riddle, Forest 
Grove, Oreg.; Ashley Rose, Markham, Oreg.; 
David Schneider, Chiloquin, Oreg.; Charles 
H. Schreiber, McMinnville, Oreg.; S. Raynor 
Smith, Salem, Oreg.; Laird Sutton, Salem, 
Oreg.; John A. Taylor, Medford, Oreg.; 
Eugene Walters, Portland 19, Oreg.; Walter 
R. Warner, Coos Bay, Oreg.; James W. Work- 
man, Jr., Junction City, Oreg.; Geo. A. 
Trobough, Medford, Oreg. 

Joseph M. Adams, Portland, Oreg.; Luther 
G. Baker, Jr., Salem, Oreg.; Robert L. Bene- 
fiel, Portland, Oreg.; Collis C. Blair, Hood 
River, Oreg.; Richard E. Bruner, Wasco, Oreg.; 
Donald 8. Campbell, Freewater, Oreg.; J. 
Thomas Dixon, Echo, Oreg.; Roy A. Fedje, 
Portland, Oreg.; Paul D. Foster, Woodburn, 
Oreg.; Everett H. Gardner, Portland, Oreg.; 
Gerald W. Gear, Portland, Oreg.; Herschel W. 
Hall, Portland, Oreg.; Craig T. Harper, Port- 
land, Oreg.; H. James Jenkins, Portland, 
Oreg.; Oscar V. Luchs, Portland, Oreg.; Carl 
B. Mason, Portland, Oreg.; Charles R. Mc- 
Donald, Portland, Oreg.; Robert T. McMaster, 
Weston, Oreg.; Robert H. McNabb, Fossil, 
Oreg.; W. H. Monroe, Gresham, Oreg.; Law- 
rence E. Nye, Portland, Oreg.; J. W. Reed, 
Portland, Oreg.; Olin E. Parrett, Portland, 
Oreg.; Revelle E. Roach, The Dalles, Oreg.; 
James E. Shapland, Portland, Oreg.; M. L. 
Simpson, Portland, Oreg.; Nevitt B. Smith, 
Portland, Oreg.; Earle W. Terry, Portland, 
Oreg.; Edward Terry, Portland, Oreg.; Norman 
E. Thomas, Portland, Oreg.; Dwight Town- 
sen, Portland, Oreg.; Ernest Tremayne, Port- 
land, Oreg.; George E. Weber, Portland, Oreg.; 
Ernest E. Wilson, Portland, Oreg. 


American Legion Auxiliary Essay Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
` HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 

Mr. WHITENER,. . Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion Auxiliary of the De-- 
partment of North Carolina conducts an 
annual Americanism essay contest. 
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The results of the contest have just 
been announced, and I am delighted that 
a young lady from my congressional dis- 
trict was selected as the winner. She is 
Miss Alice Doggett, of Forest City, N. C. 
Miss Doggett is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Alton Doggett, of Forest City, and 
Was graduated from Cool Springs High 
School as valedictorian a few weeks ago. 

I am requesting that the excellent es- 
Say written by this young lady be in- 
serted in the Recorp, since I believe that 
itis worthy of the attention of all Amer- 
icans. 

The essay follows: 

AMERICA, WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO ME? 

In the furl of the flag, in the call of the 
free, in the hope of the brave, I hear the 
word “America.” America—America. The 
mere word makes the strings of my heart 
vibrate. But when I think of all that this 
word stands for, it enthralls me to depths 
such as I cannot explain. 

If you could see the word “America” de- 
fined in a dictionary, you would probably 
read something like this: “America is a coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere were a demo- 
cratic government based on high ideals and 
individual rights of its people is practiced.” 
But, to me, an American youth, what do 
high-sounding words and phrases mean? I 
do not live by definitions and dictionaries. 

America to me is as simple as everyday 
living. It is walking in the rain, in the 
Sunshine. The raindrops remind me of the 
thousands of drops of blood that have been 
shed in many great wars to gain and preserve 
this great country, The rays of sunshine re- 
mind me of the golden dawning this country 
has known at the end of each war. America, 
to me, is a country that has gone through 
Many problems and hardships and has 
emerged the strongest Nation in the world 
today. She is as complicated as tall smoke- 
stacks puffing their smoke from huge manu- 
facturing plants and millions of cars honk- 
ing in the busy city, as simple as a bird’s song 
or a stream's sighing in her vast woodlands. 
She is a country of resources of coal, iron, 
steel, rubber, and many others; a region of 
vast farmland. 

But most important of all, she is a coun- 
try of people who are freedom-loving and 
God-fearing. It was these people who made 
Possible the growth of America in the past, 
and it will be these people who will lead 
America on to greater glory and expansion. 

Yes, I, an American youth, am a part of 
this great country. With this thought I look 
up with pride in my heart and whisper 
through trembling lips, “America, my coun- 
try, America.” 


Civil Rights Act of 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 10, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, again, as the days of June are rid- 
ing toward the longest day in the year 
and the beginning of the death of sum- 
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mer, we are enrapt in the emotions at- 
tending the passing of an old order and 
the birth of a new. I feel that my dear 
friends from the Southland today, as 
they have before, are standing on the 
edge of a lost battlefield fighting for 
something that they believe in but that 
they know has passed forever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are making 
progress. We are marching forward to 
greater heights to advance the dignity 
of all men and fulfill the mandates of 
our destiny. 

I remember when I was going to law 
school we were told that there was a time 
when people who suffered from wrongs 
for which there was no remedy went to 
the king and asked the king to exercise 
his conscience, to do the right thing even 
though there was no approach to the 
right in the existing law. And so came 
our court of conscience, our court of 
equity. 

There have been wrongs. I do not 
think any of us doubts that through fear 
or for other reasons many people of the 
Negro race in certain parts of our coun- 
try have not been voting, certainly in the 
numbers that we would desire and we 
would expect in proportion to their pop- 
ulation. And our Republic cannot exist 
unless we give to all of our citizens the 
right to vote. In a representative de- 
mocracy that is the most sacred of all 
the rights. 

I respect the right to a jury trial. I 
think no one loves an American jury 
more than do I; and I have had, in my 
humble way, the privilege of talking te 
juries in many cases, and in many States 
including the great State of Tennessee. 
But I know the limitations of the jury 
system. The right to a jury trial means 
the right to a trial by jurors of your 
peers and in a climate that is without 
bias and without prejudice. That is 
the American concept of trial by jury. 
And so we have always been very careful 
to protect the right to trial by jury with 
the right to a change of venue. 

Let a horrible crime be committed in 
any county or any community and some- 
one who is not popular in that com- 
munity is suspected and arrested for the 
crime. Because human nature is what 
it is, it is conceivable that it would not 
be possible to have a fair and impartial 
trial in that county or in that community 
and a change of venue is granted to an- 
other county where such bias and prej- 
udice may not obtain. 

In our great State of Illinois we pro- 
tect that right to a change of venue to 
the extent that we make it mandatory 
upon our judges to grant a change of 
venue when a showing is made merely by 
affidavit. That I think should be borne 
in mind. 

What is our situation now? We have 
in a section of our country—and I am 
not scolding; when you are born and 
brought up in a social order, it is hard 
to change; we all fight change from the 
status quo—so we have in that section 
a feeling that white supremacy still ob- 
tains, that in a world in which the white 
constitutes a relatively small minority, 
we can go on living, today as it was 
yesterday, on the standard of white 


supremacy. 
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In the section where that feeling ob- 
tains, human nature being what it is, 
it would be difficult to find a jury that 
would pass upon the facts and not the 
law. 

The jury is given the determination of 
the facts, not the determination of the 
law. In Illinois, when an attorney is 
examining the prospective members of 
a jury, he asks if they will reach their 
decision from the evidence that they 
hear in the court and following the law 
as given to them by the judge on the 
bench. It was never intended that jurors 
should pass upon the law. Yet it is diffi- 
cult for the layman to distinguish be- 
tween what is law and what is fact, and, 
no matter how conscientious he intends 
to be in the performance of his duties 
as a juror and in his respect for his oath, 
his determination of what is fact and 
what is law must subconsciously be influ- 
enced, and his confusion multiplied, 
when against the law itself, he is strongly 
and emotionally opposed. 

Once a law of the land is enacted by 
passage of a bill by the Congress, and 
signatured by the President, it is effec- 
tive upon all persons in our Nation. It 
was never intended by the makers of 
our Constitution that a law of the land 
should be submitted to trial by jury so 
that in one community it would be ac- 
cepted and enforced and in other com- 
munities would be rejected. It is self- 
evident that government could not con- 
tinue to function in such a situation. 

I should regard it as a splendid trib- 
ute to the judicial temperament and in- 
tegrity of Southern judges, which should 
not go unnoticed by my colleagues from 
the southland, that no one from the 
North in these many hours of emotion- 
heated debate has raised the slightest 
question as to how the judges in South- 
ern districts would act in the judicial 
administration of a law that might not 
meet with their personal approval. It 
is hard for me to understand why simi- 
lar confidence has not more often, in 
the debate, been voiced by my friends 
from the South, unless it be that they 
wish the law itself, and not the facts 
as they apply to individuals, to be passed 
upon by laymen and not by judges 
learned in the law and charged with its 
interpretation. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the bill 
will pass unamended, and that our coun- 
try will go on in the new day, undis- 
turbed by the passing emotions of a 
change from the status quo, bravely and 
wisely meeting in the future as it did in 
the past the challenges of broadening 
horizons. 7 


Revision of Federal Firearms Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have been 


receiving numerous letters of opposition 
to the proposal advanced by the Alcohol 
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and Tobacco Tax Division, Internal Rev- 
enue Service, for the revision of the Fed- 
eral firearms regulations, scheduled to 
be effective in the next few months. 

If the proposal, as it now stands, is 
imposed on the firearms and ammuni- 
tion dealers, it will work serious hard- 
ship, especially on the smaller dealers. 
One point in the proposal requires am- 
munition dealers to keep complete rec- 
ords on pistol and revolver shells. To 
maintain these records, it will necessi- 
tate additional help, time, and money for 
most dealers and manufacturers. In- 
formation which will be required for 
these records include: Name of manufac- 
turer, type of shell, caliber and quantity, 
and, the identity of the person from 
whom the shell was received and the sig- 
nature of the person to whom it was sold. 
This appears to me to be a regulation 
which is completely unnecessary. 

There are other points within these 
proposals which are causing considerable 
concern, not only by dealers, but by man- 
ufacturers of firearms and ammunition 
as well. 

In view of these and other facts, I have 
requested that these regulations not be- 
come effective until such time as Mem- 
bers of Congress have had ample time 
to study the revisions proposed and to 
be heard onthem. It is my opinion that 
additional time is needed for further 
study by all concerned so that more 
favorable proposals can be worked out 
which will be acceptable to those affected. 

The Internal Revenue Service has an- 
nounced that a public hearing will be 
held on the proposed revision of Fed- 
eral firearms regulations on August 27. 
Since Congress probably will have ad- 
journed by August 27, it will not be pos- 
sible for the greater number of us to be 
present because of scheduled activities“ 
in our own district; therefore, it is my 
hope that the hearing may be postponed 
until early in 1958 at which time the 
Members of Congress who desire to be 
heard will have an opportunity to do so. 


Germany’s Eastern Boundary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the May-June 1957 
News Letter of the Polish American Con- 
gress proves further the validity of es- 
tablishing Germany’s eastern boundary 
at the Oder-Neisse line: 

OrrictaL GERMAN STATISTICS DEBUNK JUNKERS’ 
LOUD CLAMOR FOR REVISION—"OSTFLUCHT” 
AND "LANDFLUCHT” CANNOT BE HN BE- 
HIND A PROPAGANDA FACADE 
German territorial revisionism let itself on 

a wild rampage again. Only this time it's 

buttressed by official declarations and certain 

propaganda subsidies of the West Reich. The 
edge of wild distortions, claims, and conten- 
tions is aimed at Poland. 
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Official sources in the West German Reich 
are progressively more vociferous in demand- 
ing not only the restoration of the 1939 
boundaries with Poland, but are clamoring 
for the inclusion into the Reich the “ancient- 
ly German provinces,” of Poznan, Pomerania, 
and Silesia, not to mention East Prussia, 
wherein junkerism was spawned to enmesh 
European nations in its insane and sangui- 
nary policy of conquests. 

When not shouting demands, these revi- 
sionists piously claim that the German people 
need more living space, that the territories 
they lost as the direct result of their own 
stupendous aggression are absolutely neces- 
sary for German survival. 

Without batting an eye, they argue that 
Poland's recovered provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse Rivers constituted a vitally 
needed granary for West Germany. 

And while the Reich's Foreign Minister, 
Heinrich von Brentano, being a trained dip- 
lomat, disclaimed any use of force in effect- 
ing the proposed revision of the boundary 
with Poland, the American Germans went 
on record as unfettered by political seman- 
tics. They quite openly and brutally warned 
that in order to avoid world war III, Ger- 
many must regain territories ceded to Poland 
under the Potsdam four-power agreement. 
This, the Germans expressed in a recent 
resolution addressed to official sources in 
Washington by the Steuben Society. 

Eventually, the Germans are going to trip 
themeelves over their own admissions con- 
tained in two words: “Ostflucht” and Land- 
flucht.” 

Ostflucht literally means “flight from the 
east” and Landflucht—‘fiight from the 
farms.” 

Eminent German economists and scientists 
such as Wilhelm Volz, Prof. Dr. Karl Haus- 
hoffer, Prof, Gustav Simoleit, eloquently and 
with finality rebutted all assertions of fanat- 
ical revisionists. 

Their painstaking studies and findings, 
published with the knowledge and consent 
of German authorities as late as the 1930's, 
prove that the territories returned to Poland 
after the World War II, constituted 21.4 per- 
cent of German prewar area, yet, they shel- 
tered and fed only 12.4 percent of the total 
German population. 

In national economy, these provinces con- 
tributed only 10.7 percent of Germany's in- 
come. The industrial capacity of these 
provinces represented only 4.2 percent of the 
national figure and only 11.3 percent of the 
income of the Ruhr district. 

The Third (Hitler's) Reich was spending 
11.3 percent of national income on arma- 
ments alone—and the income of these prov- 
inces, was only 10.7 percent of the national 
total, 

Thus, with military and administrative ex- 
penditures of the Reich, these provinces were 
actually liabilities in the financial and 
economic structure of Germany. 

Density of population in prewar Germany 
stood at 136 persons per square kilometer 
(approximately 0.386 square mile), while in 
the provinces east of the Oder, it was only 
50 persons per square kilometer, and the 
agrarian population was only 20.4 per square 
kilometer. 

At the same time, the density of popula- 
tion in Poland reached 92 persons per square 
kilometer, and the agrarian population stood 
at 60.9 per square kilometer. 

Natural increase of population in prewar 
Poland was 12 persons per thousand and in 
prewar Germany only 7.3 per thousand an- 
nually. 

The density of population in the West 
German Reich is 188 persons per square 
kilometer, which about equals the density 
of the British Isles and is less than that of 
Holland or Belgium. 

But these figures seem only like a preface 
to the real story. 
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According to German official statistics and 
studies by scientists and experts already 
mentioned—2,800,000 Germans left farms in 
these territories (Poland's recovered prov- 
inces) in the years of 1825-1939. This means 
that 70 percent of agrarian population in 
these areas migrated to the industrial cities 
in central and West Germany. 

During that time, the shift of population 
in all Germany from farms to factories ef- 
fected only 4,700,000. In other words, con- 
siderably more than one-half of German 
migrants came from the eastern provinces 
now settled by the Poles. 

This Ostflucht resulted in the astounding 
fact that only 46 people were left on each 
100 hectares (250 acres) in Pomerania and 
East Prussia, which, for European teeming 
millions had been a sensational develop- 
ment. 

Professor Volz candidly wrote about this 
situation: “The German East has lost in the 
last 3 generations 1 whole province—popula- 
tion-wise. Here in the East we should be 
forced to reverse the term volk ohne raum 
(people without land) to ‘raum ohne volk’ 
(land without people). (Geographical and 
economic study, Leipzig, 1930.) 

Similarly, Professor Haushoffer, addressing 
the 1930 Convention for Political Settle- 
ments in Dresden, stated: “We must settle 
new people in the East, where nations, burst- 
ing with vitality, are already pushing west- 
ward. Otherwise, within the next 20 years, 
the Elbe will become Germany's eastern 
frontier.” 

The process of voluntary depopulation of 
these lands had not been reversed even by 
Hitler's dictum to increase population. For, 
in these provinces, the Nazi-inspired natu- 
ral increase reached only 200,000, which 
means only 2.4 percent of the whole German 
populace, while in the rest of the Third 
Reich, birthrate Jumped 53 percent over 
the death rate in that particular period. 

Moreover, most of the increase in popula- 
tion was, as it has always been, among the 
Polish autochthonic people, where families 
of 9 and 10 persons are common. 

Junkers’ feudal estates were able to oper- 
ate only by bringing annually some 800,000 
seasonal immigrants from Poland to do the 
farmwork. These peasant workers from 
Poland did not encounter any linguistic 
barriers in Prussia, Pomerania, and Silesia. 
They communicated easily in the Polish lan- 
guage with the Polish autochthons in these 


areas. 

(The original Polish population in these 
areas have successfully resisted germaniza- 
tion and remained Polish in spite of German 
attempts to eradicate all traces of Slavic 
origin of these lands. These autochthons 
number over 1 million people and are re- 
garded by Prussian revisionists as Germans.) 

And now for the granary claims: 

Agricultural surpluses in these provinces, 
despite their scarcity of population amounted 
to only 3.2 percent in rye, 2.5 percent in 
potatoes, 4.5 percent in pigs, and 1.5 percent 
in cattle, according to German 1930 official 
yearbook. 

Confronted with these figures, Professor 
Volz (ibid.) concluded: “We should debunk 
once and for all the arrant fable that the 
East is supplying the Reich, and especially 
the Rubr with foodstuffs. The rest of the 
Reich is either producing them (victuals) 
itself, or importing them to satisfy its needs. 
Cold facts are not in accord with theoretical 
contentions that the German East is the 
source of agricultural provisions for the 
Reich.” 

Landflucht caused a drop in agricultural 
productivity of the whole Germany by 6.1 
since 1913, according to recent studies by 
Professor Dr. Harmann, of Berlin, who cal- 
culated that the West German Republic 
can easily support 96 million people on its 
present territory. 
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Sectionalism Will Save No Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Californians are presently be- 
deviled by a water problem that divides 
the people of our State. 

The conservation of water and its 
proper utilization is indispensable to our 
economy and to the happiness and the 
welfare of the people of California. 

Water in California produces a para- 
dox. Controlled it is the greatest friend 
of man, uncontrolled it is one of his 
worst enemies. We have the demon- 
strated formula for controlling it if it 
can only be supplied. 

The San Francisco Examiner on Tues- 
day, June 27, carried an editorial Sec- 
tionalism Will Save No Water. It is an 
excellent exposition of the subject and 
I include it as part of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

SEcTIONALISM WILL Save No WATER 


Soon a joint legislative committee will 
take up the search for the solution to Call- 
fornia’s great water rights controversy that 
eluded the legislature at its regular session. 
We hope the committee can at the outset 
lay aside the north-south sectionalisms 
aroused by the water debates, and too often 
manifest as bitterness in the last days of 
the session. 

Not in memory has sectionalism been as 
pronounced as it was in those last days. It 
has not yet reached a danger point. But 
it can—if embers now cooling after the ses- 
sion are again fanned. 

The arousal of sectional fears and jeal- 
Ousies in this Instance is aN the more to be 
regretted because the Feather River project, 
out of which grew the water-rights con- 
troversy, is not in the true sense a sec- 
tional matter. Nor can it in any sense be 
Called accurately a north-south matter. 

THE STAKES ARE TREMENDOUS 

This great plan is designed to carry water 
from northern areas of surplus southward 
to areas of deficiency. It will alter for all 
time water rights of incalculable value; it 
will influence profoundly the destinies of 
both of the areas that yield the water and 
those that receive it. With the stakes so 
tremendous, it was natural and proper that 
each affected area sought fiercely to protect 
its interests at every stage of the bargaining 
in the legislature. Generally speaking the 
fiercest advocates were those from the least 
populous, far northern counties and the 
most populous region south of the 
Tehachapis. 

Perhaps this is why a division that started 
out as one between surplus and deficient 
areas came to be popularly and mistakenly 
regarded as a north-south conflict with the 
dividing line at the Tehachapis. 

How wrong this is can readily be seen from 
the fact that the deficiency areas most in 
need of water are not in southern Cali- 
fornia at all but in the vast central band of 
the State. The greatest need is in the San 
Joaquin Valley. The second greatest need is 
in the south San Francisco Bay area in Santa 
Clara, San Benito, and Alameda Counties. 

Under the FRP as planned by the engi- 
neers the areas north of Tehachapis not only 
would receive water earlier than southern 
California, but would get a greater quantity. 
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Those who can least afford delay on the 
FRP are not southern California subdividers, 
as some seem to think, but San Joaquin 
Valley farmers whose wells are running dry, 
and Feather River Valley cities and farms 
living under threat of another disastrous 
flood, 


Independence Day—1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday was the Fourth of July. In 
yesteryears the orators called it Inde- 
pendence Day. Some still call it the 
Fourth of July; others still call it Inde- 
pendence Day. The fourth day of the 
calendar in the month of July has lost a 
great deal of the patriotic fever that was 
formerly engendered on this day. 

Yesterday, to those of you who could 
number back 40 to 50 years, did you see 
many flags displayed up and down the 
streets as you did in your youth? Iam 
afraid if you answered truthfully, you 
would say No.“ Why is this? The 
answer is very simple: Patriotism in its 
outward form is not taught and prac- 
ticed as in former years. But it seems 
to me in these days of more advocacy, 
of more Government planning, social- 
welfare programs, blueprint society, we 
should again remember not only the 
Fourth of July, but on every day the first 
lines of the Declaration of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


These words of Jefferson in substance 
just mean this: Mankind everywhere 
calls out for freedom from every form 
of oppression. 

Those who advocate and those who 
accept the so-called benefits from a 
planned blueprint society should remem- 
ber that whenever you are given a free 
grant or a gift benefit from any govern- 
mental source you from necessity give 
up part of your freedom, because a gov- 
ernment can only take from those that 
have and give to those who have not. 

The basic question we should always 
ask is this: Are we keeping faith with 
our freedom? Are we living off freedom 
produced by our ancestors? And are we 
doing enough to insure that “the freedom 
under God” given to us will be inherited 
by our children? 

Recently I read a very fine statement 
of our ancient heritage. This article is 
called Independence Day—1957. It is by 
Lester O. Schriver. 

I most heartily commend it to my col- 
leagues. 

[Prom Life Association News for July 1957] 
INDEPENDENCE Day—1957 
(By Lester O. Schriver) 

When I was a boy and lived on à rock- 
ribbed Connecticut farm, life was a very 
rugged experience, My parents believed that 
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man should earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. Toil, honest toil, had a certain 
dignity about it, and indolence or laziness 
was abhorrent, if not downright immoral. 

But life was not entirely work. There was 
a time for reverence, a time for church, for 
Sunday clothes, and genteel visiting among 
friends and neighbors. There was a time 
for reading, for family devotions, and for 
neighborhood gatherings. You might call 
them house parties. And there were cer- 
tain community observances. There was 
Christmas, both at home and at the com- 
munity hall. There were oranges and candy 
Se ee presents and always a Santa 

s red suit with sle 
his fat middle. sain alo 

There was Decoration Day, when everyone 
went to decorate the paves of the PAE 
who had died in the Civil War. There were 
the old veterans who marched to each grave 
and left a flag and there was the chaplain 
who offered a short prayer. These were he- 
roes, both dead and living, and the brass 
band cast a patriotic spell over all those who 
witnessed tħe solemn ceremonies. 

But next to Christmas, the greatest day 
of all was the Fourth of July. It began at 
midnight. The older, more daring boys 
ushered in the day with a cannonade in yar- 
ious parts of the community. At daybreak, 
the small fry got out their punk and fire- 
crackers, and soon had an assortment of 
burned fingers and other minor wounds, 

But at noon there was a picnic on the green 
and a band concert, and then speeches. Once 
the Governor came in his high silk hat and 
cutaway coat. He made a speech, and all of 
us clapped and cheered and were very re- 
spectful. I still remember parts of his speech, 
He talked about the first Fourth of July, and 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
brave men who signed that document. He 
said something about the Revolution, and 
George Washington, and Valley Forge. 

And what did it all mean? It meant that 
young Americans were getting an education, 
They were learning that the warp and woof, 
out of which a good life is woven, are made 
up of work and play, and good community re- 
lations, and reverence for God. That it is 
made up of a love for country, of respect for 
law and order and for those who are our le- 
gally constituted leaders. That a wholesome 
society rests on four great cornerstones— 
the home, the church, the school, and the 
community. 

This was the America I learned about as a 
boy. It is still that America. The horizons 
have been expanded, the perspective has been 
enlarged, but the basic factors that made 
America are constant. As sure as the law of 
gravitation, as constant as the North Star, as 
eternal as truth itself. 

But now that I have become a man, a gray- 
ing, aging, and perhaps a somewhat disillu- 
sioned man, I am wondering if we have lost 
something in the more than half-century 
which has elapsed since a wondering lad first 
began to comprehend the blessed land in 
which he was privileged to be born. 

In that half century since an American 
boy began to think, he has the feeling that 
the pattern has changed to some extent. The 
picture seems to be a bit out of focus, the 
vividness of the idealism faded a little, and 
the fabric a bit more uncertain. Is there a 
change in the basic fundamentals which 
seemed once to account for our greatness? 
Work, honor, courage, patriotism, independ- 
ence. Ah, yes, independence. I remember a 
courageous phrase, “and for the support of 
this declaration of divine providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Where is our independence today? Have 
we lost it? Do we indeed want it? Or do 
we prefer security above liberty? Do we 
still “hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
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inalienable rights, and that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness?” 

Do we still want these things? Are they 
still a vital part of our existence? Do we 
want life and liberty enough to fight for 
it? Do we want the right to pursue happi- 
ness? Are we willing to preserve that which 
was bequeathed us by brawn and sweat and 
thought? Or do we want to surrender our 
independence and accept instead the bounty 
of a nursemaid state? Do we want inde- 
pendence and the risks that go with liberty? 
Or do we want unlimited social security, old- 
age assistance, subsidies, and a welfare state, 
in exchange for that for which our fathers 
gave their very lives? Are we selling our 
birthright for a mess of pottage? 

I am not sure I know just what we do 
want. I only know that I have done a lot of 
crying in the wilderness lately and I know 
that many have written to me agreeing with 
my thesis, but complaining critically that 
while I point out the obvious, I make no sug- 
gestions as to the remedy. Only yesterday, 
I received a letter from a friend who ob- 
jected to my habit of viewing with alarm 
without suggesting a remedy for curing our 
ills, That is a constructive suggestion, but 
considering our limited space it is also quite 
a large order. 

As I recall it, we suggested that the great- 
eet danger to our economy is the debasement 
of our money. We call it inflation. De- 
basement of our money ts caused by making 
commitments which we cannot keep. In- 
fiation is repudiation, in whole or in part, of 
the promises we have made. And society, 
our society, is kept solvent and moral and 
decent by promises that are kept. Our 
greatest problem at the moment 1s to retain 
our honor and guarantee the integrity of 
the American dollar. When we cease to do 
that we are no better than any other bank- 
rupt nation. Even Uncle Sam can go broke. 

How can we maintain our solvency? It 
isn’t easy. We have acquired the habit of 
looking to Government for the solution of 
all our economic problems. That has never 
worked and it never will work if we are to 
remain free men. 

We must learn to spend less than our in- 
come, both as individuals and as a nation. 
The important thing is to shock the people of 
our Nation into a consciousness ef the dan- 
ger of making commitments we cannot keep. 
Our Government was never designed to sup- 
port the people, but it is the duty of the 
people to support such government as is nec- 

to “establish fustice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.“ 

It was never contemplated that the citi- 
zens of our country should become the wards 
of the State, nor that our schools should be 
subsidized by the Federal Government. 

It appalls me that the cost of the Federal 
Government has multiplied 10 times in 20 
years, and that the Government employs 
2,500,000 people and that 5,500,000 people are 
receiving Government relief in addition to 
those who are receiving social security. And 
did you ever see government bureaucy at 
work? Its clumsy, inefficient operation, 
hampered by inertia and redtape, would 
bankrupt any private business. It is slowly 
and surely choking the Nation to death. 

What to do about it? Strip off all unnec- 
essary governmental services. Cut out the 
subsidies. Go back to a government de- 
signed to “establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for common defense, and 
promote the general welfare” within decent 
limits and beyond that, trim the fat to a 
very minimum. 

Much has been said about Federal aid to 
schools. In my opinion, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment should spend not 1 penny for 
schools. The Government has no money 
except that which it gets from the States. 
Why ask Oklahoma to pay a tax to the Fed- 
eral Government for schools and then re- 
turn it to Oklahoma, less brokerage, for its 
own schools? Or would you ask New York 
to regularly contribute to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order that the Federal Govern- 
ment might aid schools in North Carolina? 

Either is too ridiculous even to be dis- 
cussed, and yet the notion still persists that 
the Government gets money from sources 
other than the pockets of its citizens. The 
States are perfectly capable of solving their 
own school problems and many of them 
would like to be given a chance to spend 
their own money on their own projects. 

The Hoover report repeatedly revealed 
shocking examples of extravagance, inefii- 
ciency, and downright malfeasance. It 
pointed the way to save billions, but leth- 
argy and intrenched bureaucracy frus- 
2 many good intentions to save tax dol- 

There is another thing which we can all 
do. That is to apprise our representatives 
in Congress that all we ask, as taxpayers, 
is honest, efficient government. Don't blame 
a Congressman for being a spendthrift if 
you made him that way. Even a good Con- 
gressman can't reelect himself. He has to 
please his constituents. If the people who 
elect him are moochers, he will probably, 
in self-defense, help to make mooching easy 
and comfortable. 

A short time ago I heard a Congress- 
man in a press interview. He was asked 
about this platform. His reply was, In- 
creased social security, Federal ald to schools 
and reduction of taxes,” That is quite a plat- 
form. It was good enough to get him elected 
to Congress, but you and I know it if stu- 
pid, and immoral, and economically impos- 
sible. When a man can be elected to Con- 
gress on that platform, both the Congress- 
man and his constituents are sowing the 
wind, and will reap the whirlwind and will 
deserve the disaster which will inevitably 
result. 

Frankly, I am not much impressed when 
people ask that a remedy be spelled out when 
an evil is established. We were created with 
minds with which to find the solution to our 
problems once the problem has been estab- 
lished. 

What we really need is a desire to be saved 
from our sins and to pray for the courage 
and the character to save ourselves from a 
disaster of our own making. 

Most intelligent men know that we are 
literally sitting on an economic time bomb. 
It has been reported recently that “Britons 
will have to increase their contribution to 
government subsidized National Health Serv- 
ice, school meals and welfare milk in order 
to preserve national solvency.” ‘The present 
British Government is in trouble because it 
created the health service in 1948 and the op- 
position is crying “resign” because its esti- 
mated cost of that program has almost 
quadrupled. 

There are those who still think “it can't 
happen here,” but unless I am deaf and 
dumb and blind—it can, and it will unless 
we rise phoenixlike from the ashes of our 
lethargy and dare to fight like men. 

Oh, yes. It's “Independence Day” again. 
I didn’t intend to stray so far from my 
thesis. That is one of the dangers of age. 
The road is long and I have seen much that 
is interesting along the way. 

For those of you who are still with me, 
please forgive me for taking you on this un- 
usually long journey. This time, I slipped 
my tether and was lured by the mirage of my 
own reminiscence of more than a half 
century. 
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Expert on Wildlife Urges Halt in DDT 
Spraying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
783 calls for research on the effects of 
insecticides, herbicides and fungicides 
upon fish and wildlife. Such studies 
would lead to a determination of the 
amounts and percentages of such chem- 
icals that can be used effectively without 
killing or injuring fish and wildlife. 

In the following report published in 
the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., on 
July 1, 1957, Dr. Fairfield Osborn ex- 
presses alarm over damage caused by 
pesticide spraying and points out that 
65 million acres of cropland and 3 million 
acres of forests were sprayed without 
adequate information as to the effect 
on birds, mammals, and fish. 

Such doubts have been expressed by 
others all over America, This is just one 
further protest indicating a growing con- 
cern about the effect of these various 
chemical sprays all of which point to the 
* for immediate action on H. R. 

83. 

The complete article from the Star 
follows: 

Expert ON WI. Dr n Urnces Hatt IN DDT 

SPRAYING 

New Yorx, July 1.—"Let's stop DDT spray- 
ing of croplands and forests until we know 
more about it.” 

That plea came recently from Dr. Fair- 
field Osborn, president of the conservation 
foundation and the New York Zoological So- 
ciety. 

Expressing alarm over reported extensive 
damage to the Nation's wildlife and fish due 
to pesticide spraying, the conservationist 
sald: 

“Until it is certain that all known facts 
about possible damage are in hand, I am 
personally very much in favor of suspending 
this DDT program. Extensive studies must 
be made to determine how to prevent fur- 
ther loss.” 

CALLS INFORMATION INADEQUATE 

Dr, Osborn noted that last year the Gov- 
ernment sprayed 65 million acres of crop- 
land and more than 3 million acres of forests 
without adequate information about the 
poisoning of birds, mammals, and fish. 

Some insecticides were used in concentra- 
tions 10 times that which can be tolerated 
by wildlife, with the resultant death of 
thousands of birds, he said. He also said 
there had been huge fish losses following 
extensive sprayings of forest trees. 

The conservationist said he agrees with 
Assistant Secretary of Interlor Ross L. Lef- 
fier who is urging Congress to authorize 
a comprehensive study of what the use of 
billions of pounds of chemical pesticides are 
doing to the Nation's wildlife. 

“Our conservation foundation and other 
interested groups are combining for our own 
field and laboratory investigations which will 
probably take a year,” he said. “And we'll 
turn over our findings to the Government's 
investigating agencies. When all the facts 
are in, we'll know how to proceed with DDT 
spraying. Until that time, we firmly be- 
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lieve there should be no repetition of the 
program. The damage has been too great.” 

This concern, he said, has extended to pri- 
vate industry. One chemical company, the 
Thompson Ohemicals Corp., of Los Angeles 
and St. Louis, has publicly announced with- 
drawal from further production of presently 
known agricultural insecticides, according to 
Dr. Osborn. 

“It wants to wait until more tests are 
made,” he sald. 


BIRDS FOUND DEAD 


Dr. Osborn declared that he had firsthand 
knowledge of the effects of recent spraying. 
In the vicinity of his home at Garrison, N. Y., 
he ‘said, thousands of birds were found dead 
after a spraying. 

He related that a close friend, Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy, retired ornithologist of the 
American Museum of Natural History and a 
fellow of the New York Zoological Society. 
has brought suit against the Department of 
Agriculture because of a spraying. Dr. Mur- 
phy, who lives in Setauket, L. I., found dead 
orioles, fish, and frogs in ponds subsequent to 
the spraying. 

Let's wait with that DDT until we know 
more,’ Dr. Osborn said. It will prove far 
More economic throughout the Nation in 
the long run.” 

A member of the American Committee for 
International Wildlife Protection and the 
International Committee for Bird Preserva- 
tion, among other naturalist groups, Dr, Os- 
born is author of Our Plundered Plant, The 
Limits of the Earth, and other books, 


Trade, Not Aid, for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to enclose a very timely and ex- 
planatory editorial, concerning assist- 
ance to Poland, which appeared in the 
May 4, 1957, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The article follows: 

Trave, Nor AID, FOR POLAND 


Labels, once attached, tend to stick. Mu- 
tual security continues to be generally de- 
scribed as foreign aid, although it is Ameri- 
ca's best investment in defense. And the 
Prospective agreement between the United 
States and representatives of the Polish Gov- 
ernment probably will be identified In most 
Prints as ald to Poland in spite of the fact 
that the arrangements constitute a straight, 
simple two-way trade transaction. 

What will be proposed, according to ap- 
parently reliable accounts, is that the United 
States Government shall sell about $80 mil- 
lion worth of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, chiefiy wheat and cotton, to Poland, 
taking payment in zlotys instead of dollars. 
In addition, a loan of about $15 million 
would be made from mutual-security funds, 
with which the Poles, would buy American 
mining machinery. Announcement is said 
to be awaiting congressional passage of a 
bill to add $1 billion to the present authority 
to sell farm surpluses for foreign currencies. 

To be sure, it can be said, as in the case 
of other Iron Curtain currencies, that no 
one knows exactly what a Polish zloty is 
worth or when a stock of zlotys will become 
convertible into dollars. But if an even 
roughly realistic exchange rate can be ar- 
Tived at, will not a moving of some of the 
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huge surpluses which are running up stor- 
age bills be of real benefit to American farm- 
ers and taxpayers? 

As for the mining machinery, no small 
amount of business is done on credit these 
days; and if Poland by a bit of moderniza- 
tion can sell more coal to its European neigh- 
bors, they in turn will be the readier to take 
off American hands Polish zlotys with which 
to buy fuel, 

In short, nobody is being asked to “give” 
anybody anything. There are no grants 
involved. Even credit is usually paid for, 
The question is simply whether the United 
States is willing to trade with a country 
whose government is controlled by national 
Communists though it exercises a much 
greater degree of internal self-government 
than before, 

This may or may not be good business. 
The fact that a normally grain-surplus coun- 
try like Poland wants to buy wheat is a 
measure of the damage done to it by the 
forced collectivizing of farms under Stalin- 
ism. The purchases of grain will give time 
to turn back many Polish farms to peasant 
proprietors—a gain for a free economic sys- 
tem. Is not this worth a little trade coop- 
eration? 

By a very similar process American, French, 
and British help has enabled Marshal Tito, 
of Yugoslavia, for nearly 9 years to defy 
orders from Moscow while maintaining a 
slightly less rigid Communist dictatorship. 
That example has something to do with the 
weakening of the Soviet grip throughout the 
satellite states. If one by-product of trade 
with Poland is even slightly greater economic 
freedom from the Soviet Union, then not 
only Poland and America but the free world 
will profit from the transaction. 


Two Questions About H. R. 11: Interstate 
Commerce and Suppliers’ Price Cuts To 
Help Retailers Meet Local Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter of March 14 from the San Fran- 
cisco Petroleum Retailers Association, 
Inc., which asks two quite specific ques- 
tions about the equality of opportunity 
bill, H. R. 11. Believing that other small- 
business people, as well as Members, may 
be interested in these questions and my 
answers, I am offering for the RECORD 
the letter from the San Francisco Petro- 
leum Retailers Association, Inc., together 
with my reply, both of which follow: 


T RETAILERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., March 14, 1957, 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, House Office, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In order to ald us in combating 
the propaganda that the oil companies are 
putting out to their dealers to get them to 
oppose H. R. 11, we would like an answer 
from you that we can use in our letters, 
bulletins, and press releases. 

Specifically the statements have been 
made that H. R. 11 would not apply to Cali- 
fornia, and also that in the event of an 
independent dropping his price in an area, 
the major supplier would not be able to 
help their dealer in that area. The two 
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statements are, of course, incongruous, but 
are typical of the steps that are being taken 
to defeat this legislation. 

Our legal counsel has advised us that 
naturally H. R, 11 would apply in California, 
and we are going on that premise. 

As I mentioned above, we would like a 
complete explanation from you as to the 
ramifications that H. R. 11 would have if 
passed, and your permission to use this in- 
formation to the fullest. 

The board of directors of the San Fran- 
cisco Petroleum Retallers have voted in favor 
of supporting this bill, and we will contact 
all the Members of Congress from this State 
to that effect. 

Thank you for your co „and the 
of luck for a winning kattia 8 
Yours truly, 

San Francisco PETROLEUM 
RETAILERS ASSOCIATION, 


Marcu 19, 1957, 
Mr. WALLACE E. PETTIGREW, 
San Francisco Petroleum Retailers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif, 

Dear MR. PerricgREw: I am glad to have 
your letter of March 14 asking me for state- 
ments which will explain what the equality 
of opportunity bill, H. R. 11, would do, 

I am enclosing pages from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD which contain statements by 
me, explaining both the purpose of the bill 
and how it would work, 

To give brief answers to your specific 
questions, however, they are as follows: 

First, you ask whether H. R. 11 would ap- 
ply in the State of California. The answer 
is that it would apply in all States and in 
the District of Columbia. However, since 
the bill involves Federal law, and not a 
State law, it would apply only to those com- 
panies that are in interstate commerce. 
The question of whether a Company is in 
interstate commerce is, in some instances, 
@ rather technical one, but in general it 
means that the company must be in busi- 
ness in more than one State, or that it sells 
its products in more than one State. As 
a general rule, the bill would not apply to 
sales made by a single store retailer, although 
it would give protection to such a retailer 
from the discriminatory selling practices of 
a company which is in interstate commerce, 

Your second question is whether a major 
oll company from which you purchase sup- 
plies would be able to drop its price to you, 
in order to help you meet local competition, 
The answer is that the oil company could 
drop its price to you, within certain limi- 
tations. The limitations are that the bill 
would create a strong tendency to require 
the major oil company, if it drops the price 
to you, to drop the price also to its other 
dealers who are in competition with you. 
I use the phrase “strong tendency” for this 
reason: The bill does not require the sup- 
plier to accord absolutely fair and equal 
treatment to its competing dealers; but it 
does forbid the supplier to discriminate 
among its dealers to such a serious extent 
that the effect may be, in the language of 
the bill, “substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly.” 

In other words, it is this key language 
which I have quoted above which would 
determine whether or not your supplier's dis- 
criminatory selling practice is illegal. This 
is the same language which defines an illegal 
merger of corporations, under section 7 of 
the act; and it is the same language which 
defines an illegal exclusive-dealing agree- 
ment and an illegal tie-in sales agreement 
under section 3 of the act. 

I hope that these remarks and my en- 
closed statements will clarify all of the issues 
for you. 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wænroxrr Par Ax. 
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The Troublemaking ILO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland News of July 3, 1957. 

It is my hope that many Members of 
Congress will read this excellent editorial 
comment on ILO. It should prove very 
beneficial to Members of Congress when- 
ever we are called upon to take any 
action whatever with reference to ILO, 

The editorial follows: 

Tue TrovstemMakinc ILO 


Sharp public disagreement exists as to 
whether an arm of the United Nations known 
as the International Labor Organization is 
worth United States participation. 

This is the virtual parliament to which 

D. N. member nations send employer, em- 
ployee-trades union, and Government dele- 
gates. Two former employer delegates, the 
latest William L. McGrath, of Cincinnati, 
resigned in alarm and have unsuccessfully 
appealed to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the NAM to discontinue their 
support of this piece of governmental ma- 
chinery. 
Our national administration evidently feels 
dutybound toward the U. N., to continue to 
participate in the ILO, and the American 
labor union delegates have seen no harm in 
it. Apropos of this indifference, it was to the 
ILO sessions that Delegate Dave Beck was 
bound when he was fetched back home to be 
asked questions he refuses to answer. 

It might be unfair to the ILO to say that 
Bock is exactly the kind of delegate who saw 
no harm in the ILO seeking to perpetuate 
its socialism into American law, but that is a 
sort of characteristic coincidence about this 
mess. 

The ILO became most alarming 2 years ago 
when Russia suddenly decided to participate 
in its study and findings, as long as it could 
control three delegations—the U. N. members 
of Byelorussia and the Ukraine being in- 
side the Soviet orbit. This has given the 
Communist line practically a balance of 
power in the ILO, and our society is in some 
danger now from the ILO “conventions,” 
which come up to each U, N. nation as pro- 
posed treaties. 

As Mr. McGrath said in a recent speech, the 
ILO is now studying and adopting conven- 
tions about government control of farm- 
youth education, government control of all 
private employment, government control of 
all wages, hours, and work conditions—a 
natural thing for Soviet Russians, but a grim 
concern to free nations whose Socialist labor- 
union delegates jump in and vote along with 
the Reds for conventions for such advanced 
socialism. 

There is no chance or present hope of any 
ILO majority for the freedom in private busi- 
mess and work rights in which the American 
system devotedly believes. It’s almost a Rus- 
sian deal with a stacked deck. 

The ILO long ago put down the United 
States for 25 percent of the cost of its opera- 
tion, the largest assessment, as usual, of any 
participating nation, But, because of frus- 
tration about this strange socializing parlia- 
ment, Congress 2 years ego put a dollar ceil- 
ing—$1,750,000—on our contribution, 

Some Congressmen now favor raising the 
ceiling by $214,000 to meet the full 25 per- 
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cent of this budget, over which neither the 
United States nor the United Nations has any 
control, We suggest Congress do nothing of 
the kind. 

If the ILO could have taken the hint, and 
if its participants had revolted into a major- 
ity against Russian policy and tactics, that 
would be another story. Yet, as Mr. Mo- 
Grath said the other day, the ILO delegates 
have insisted on going ahead with a blue- 
print for a wholly regimented state, which he 
heard discussed by speakers who ventured 
that communism might have to be the force 
to put over this regimentation into socialism. 

The News thinks Congress should push the 
dollar ceiling down as a more vigorous hint, 
and, if that didn't work, take the advice of 
its disgusted free-enterprise delegates and get 
out. 

Where is the commonsense in supporting 
any arm of the U, N. which spends its entire 
time throwing Socialist programs at us which 
the American people are bound to reject with 
scorn and indignation? Or are we getting 
closer to some unappetizing Bricker treaty 
amendment to protect us from our own will- 
ful playing with fire? 


New Weapons Doom Many Defense Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of Washington's most 
astute columnists writing on Government 
personnel problems is Joseph Young, of 
the Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 

In a recent column, he discussed the 
future dislocation of civilian employees 
in the Department of Defense due to the 
change that is gradually taking place 
within that Department with the adop- 
tion of new weapons and newly devised 
organizations. The column appeared on 
June 26, 1957. I commend its careful 
reading to all who have large defense 
installations in their districts: 

New Weapons Doom MANY DEFENSE Joss 

(By Joseph Young) 

A heavy dislocation of civilian employees 
in the Army, Air Force, and Navy Department 
is expected during the next year. 

Fortunately for civilian employees in the 
defense agencies in the Washington area, this 
impact will not be felt much here. But the 
field service is expected to be hit heavily. 

Although the total number of defense 
civilian jobs will not be materially changed, 
a lot of employees are due to lose their 
positions. 

The reason is that the defense agencies are 
gradually changing to different type opera- 
tions. Added emphasis on missile programs 
and nuclear weapons necessitate the opening 
of new installations and the expansion of 
others. 

To do this within the present civilian 
employed strength, other defense units will 
elther have to be curtailed or closed down 
to make way for the new and expanded 
installations. 

This means that some employees will lose 
their jobs to make possible the hiring of 
other workers in new activities. 

Since special skills are needed for the new 
types of jobs and since the opening and 
closing of defense installations rarely will 
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occur in the same area, it will be virtually 
impossible for displaced employees to find 
other jobs in new defense units. 

The impact of this can be eased some- 
what if the Senate restores some of the 
Tund cuts made by the House in the De- 
tense Department's 1938 budget requests. 
It would permit some defense units to con- 
tinue present operation. But even so, de- 
fense officials say many civilian workers 
will lose their jobs. 

In the Washington areå, defense agency 
employees are more fortunate. Since they 
serye mainly in an administrative capacity 
for units in the field, employees here will not 
be affected much by the changes in the field 
as long as the total number of civilian 
workers in the field remains about the same. 

Washington area employees in the defense 
agencies, however, are affected by the 12-per- 
cent cut in administrative personnel strength 
that has been ordered for defense units in 
this area by Secretary Wilson, starting July 
1. The agencies will try to achieve as many 
of the reductions as possible through attri- 
tion—by not filling vacancies. However, 
some layoff notices will have to be issued. 


The Cost-Price Squeeze Hurts People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial from the Perham Enterprise Bulle- 
tin, a newspaper in my district, hits the 
farmer's cost-price squeeze. I ask per- 
mission to insert this very pertinent edi- 
torial which was reprinted in the 
Henning Advocate, June 27, 1957: 

SQUEEZE CONTINUES 


The Gallup poll kás discovered that the 
farm revolt against the Republican Party is 
increasing. A recent sampling shows that 
48 percent of the farmers think the Demo- 
cratic Party is better for the farmers, while 
only 20 percent think the GOP is their best 
champion, 

To those of us living in the Midwest, this 
is no surprise, and no mystery. The cost- 
price squeeze has put a sizable crimp in the 
farmers’ net Income. Worse than that, the 
end of the squeeze is not in sight. This un- 
certainty is probably as much a factor in the 
farmers’ political thinking as the actual 
squeeze itself. 

It also dominates the thinking of all per- 
sons directly dependent upon the farmer for 
their livelihood. Businessmen have absorbed 
about all the price increases they can. As 
the prices go up, sales in the farm areas drop 
off. 


“The average prices we receive wouldn't be 
so bad,“ say the farmers, “if the things we 
buy would stay in line.” 

They, of course, haven't stayed in line, and 
are likely to get farther out of line. Big busi- 
ness and big labor seem to have formed an 
alliance. Labor gets a wage boost, industry 
adds that on plus a big slice for itself and 
shoves the whole package in the consumers’ 
shoes. How long this can go on, we won't 
even guess. All we know is that a wage boost 
that isn't accompanied by increased produc- 
tion is inflationary and unfair to the rest of 
the public, Ditto for unwarranted price in- 
creases. 

Country newspapers are really getting the 
squeeze, too, Cost of newsprint is up 300 
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percent in a period of less than 10 years. Not 
only that, but the product is inferior, difficult 
to put through the types of presses and 
folders used in country shops. Labor costs 
have about doubled. Delays of any kind have 
become costly. Repair costs are out of this 
world; and revenues are down. Something 
will have to give pretty soon. 

We don't think this administration has 
been sufficiently tough on the price gougers. 
Gentle warnings have gone unheeded. Some- 
thing more drastic is overdue if a bust is to 
be avoided, 


H. R. 11 Would Operate Against Monopo- 
lization of Oil Industry by International 
Oil Combines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, hereto- 
fore I have referred to propaganda dis- 
tributed by representatives of the inter- 
National oil combines in opposition to 
H. R. 11. On January 28 I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 930, on 
January 29 at page 1102, and again on 
February 5 at page 1402, quotations from 
and citations to documentary evidence of 
a false front lobbying campaign which 
had been planned and organized by the 
international oil combines against H. R. 
11. Since then the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, United States Senate, has held ex- 
tensive hearings dealing with that sub- 
ject and has more fully documented the 
evidence on that point. 

Until we analyze the situation, it is 
difficult to understand the reasons why 
the international oil combines and other 
Major oil companies associated directly 
with them have gone to such lengths in 
their opposition to H. R. 11. However, 
once we look into the matter, then their 
reasons are perfectly clear. They want 
to gain a complete monopoly control over 
our domestic oil industry as they have 
gained monopoly control over the inter- 
national oil trade. Standing in the way 
of that accomplishment are the inde- 
Pendent producers, refiners, and distrib- 
utors in our great American petroleum 
industry. 

There is a means by which these giant 
international oil combines can destroy 
the independent producers, refiners, and 
distributors of our domestic petroleum 
industry. That means is the use of the 
practice of price discrimination. H. R. 
11 would curb the practice of price dis- 
crimination. Therefore, the giant inter- 
national oil combines oppose it, 

Recently I wrote Mr. Gordon M. Robb, 
of Houston, Tex., a letter in which I 
pointed out the dangers in allowing these 
giant international oil combines and 
those associated with them to continue 
the practice of price discrimination. I 
believe that the Members may be inter- 
ested in reading the letter I wrote to Mr. 
Robb because in it I have tried to dispel 
some of the misinformation and clear 
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up some of the misunderstandings about 
H. R. 11. That letter is as follows: 
‘ APRIL 29, 1957, 
Mr, GORDON M. Ross, 
Houston, Tex. 

Dear Me. Ross: I thank you for writing me 
on April 22, 1957, about H. R. 11 to amend 
section 2 (b) of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Your interest in this proposed legislation 
is appreciated. It does appear, however, 
that someone has misinformed you concern- 
ing the possible effects of this proposed legis- 
lation on various methods of doing business, 

Enclosed is a copy of H. R. 11. It isa 
simple and modest proposal. You will note 
that it provides that the “good faith” meet- 
ing of competition shail be a complete de- 
fense to a charge that a seller has unlaw- 
fully discriminated in price unless the effect 
of the discrimination would be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly. 

The reason why we must have a law to 
curb price discrimination is that without 
such a curb big competitors destroy small 
competitors without respect to efficiency or 
other merits, and the result is that all busi- 
ness tends to end up in a monopoly. 

By discriminating in price, a big seller may 
destroy his smaller competitors even when 
all competitors receive their supplies at the 
same price and have the same unit operating 
cost. But when discrimination is a general 
practice in business, the bigger competitors 
receive another unearned advantage in the 
price they pay for supplies, and they almost 
inevitably use this advantage to destroy 
smaller competitors. 

Some of us thought that we had solved 
this problem and had placed some reasonable 
limits on price discrimination by passage of 
the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936. But the 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil (Indiana) case drove a 
serious loophole into the law. According to 
this opinion, a seller is justified in dis- 
criminating in price as between his com- 
peting customers, when he is meeting the 
price offered by a competitor to one of those 
customers no matter to what extent compe- 
tition may be destroyed. 

H. R. 11 simply says that such discrimina- 
tions will not be permitted where the effect 
may be, in the language of the bill, “sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly.” 

If we do not have effective laws against 
monopoly and against unfair methods of cre- 
ating monopoly, countless small businesses 
will be needlessly destroyed, and, in fact, the 
whole country will be hurt by high prices, 
low production, unemployment, and slow 
progress. ` 

‘The fully integrated major oll companies 
with international connections and facili- 
ties are among the worst offenders against 
our antitrust laws. They, as the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, have utilized the 
practice of price discrimination to eliminate 
independent oil producers, refiners, and dis- 
tributors. 

Recently I had some research done re- 
regarding the decline in the number of active 
and inactive oll refining companies in the 
United States. In that connection it was 
found that in 1920 the number of such com- 
panies totaled 274. In 1950 the total num- 
ber of active and inactive small refining com- 
panies had dropped to 193. I am informed 
that at the end of 1955 the total number of 
refinery companies stood at 179. Included 
in that are the 30 major integrated, inter- 
national oil combines. Thus, the total of 
independent refinery companies in the 
United States at the end of 1955 stood at 149, 
That number is growing smaller. 

Thus, you can see that if the trend to 
monopoly based on monopolistic practices 
such as price discrimination and other fac- 
tors continues, it will not be long before 
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independent ofl producers will have no in- 
dependent oil refineries as markets for their 
products. The international major oil com- 
panies will constitute the only markets. 
Then the prices the independent oil pro- 
ducers will receive will be the prices the 
33 oll companies decide they wish 
pay. 

In view of these circumstances I am not 
surprised that the opposition to H. R. 11 
and to other pro to strengthen the 
laws against monopolistic price discrimina- 
tions has been led by the major oil com- 
panies. I have made some speeches on the 
floor of the House about this, Enclosed for 
your information is a reprint of some of these 
recent statements. 

I trust that this information will be found 
to be responsive to your inquiry of April 22. 

With best wishes and kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Waicht ParMan, 


Deficit Financing by Poultry Farmers: 
Five Cents To Pay for Eight-Cent Feed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON, Mr. Speaker, more 
letters are arriving in my office relating 
stories about unbelievably low egg prices 
being received by my farm constituents. 
Under unanimous consent I insert a let- 
ter from farmers in Crookston, Minn., 
together with a clipping showing eggs 
top grade at 21 cents per dozen, and old 
hens selling for about 40 cents apiece, 
whereas the chicks cost the farmer 35 
cents apiece. That is 5 cents gained by 
the chick, but does not include cost of 
feed to produce those chickens, costing 
8 cents per pound: 

CROOKSTON, MINN., July 1, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress. 

Dear Cora: I am sending you one egg re- 
ceipt for each month of the year up to July 
sọ you may see the prices and grading. 

LOCAL PRODUCE 
(Courtesy Peterson-Biddick Co.) 


Local Canadian exchange: Exchanged at 3 
percent um. 

The “less” is the commercial feed and oys- 
ter shell and grit purchased. 

Iam also enclosing the Saturday, June 29, 
egg and poultry market so you can see eggs 
are down again. 

This spring we paid 35 cents apiece for 
our pullets and at 8 cents per pound for 
hens we will have to sell the old hens for 
a 40 cents apiece (which we did last fall 

I hope this information will be of some 
help to you in relaying it to the Secretary. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE L. HAGEN. 
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A Fresh New Approach to the Problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Miss Melissa E. Binge- 
man, has come forward with an interest- 
ing suggestion for meeting one aspect of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
She suggests institution of a special hon- 
or system in our schools designed to 
rip the false mask from those who pro- 
tect their classmates from detection by 
misapplying their parents’ admonition 
not to tattle. 

Today, in all too many instances, the 
false eode or mask makes dishonor look 
like honor and thus makes the prob- 
lem worse. Miss Bingeman suggests 
that a solution lies with the students 
themselves, through their own student- 
council leaders. They are the ones who 
are suffering from the stigma caused by 
the bad example of the few, and they 
know how the code operates and how to 
buck it. 

Under Miss Bingeman’s proposals, stu- 
dent leaders would frame a new honor 
code by means of which our young peo- 
ple would pledge not to protect, by their 
silence, any wrongdoing by their con- 
temporaries. 

‘Certainly, it is to hoped that youth 
reforms can come from within as much 
as possible. It is a big problem, but 
through continued dedication of inter- 
ested parties, new and fresh approaches, 
such as outlined in this plan, may find 
the answers. 

Already the new honor code has 
caught on in the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
where most of the original supply of 
10,000 copies of the proposal have been 
called for. I hope it will gain as ready 
an acceptance in other parts of the 
country, as well. 

Miss Bingeman deserves high praise 
not only for the clarity of her presenta- 
tion of the problem, but for coming up 
with what appears to be a sound and 
workable solution. 

Copies of her leaflet which details the 
problem and plan are available to any 
high school students—not teachers—in 
the country who will write to the Art 
Print Shop, 77 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
4. N. Y. The cost is approximately $20 
per thousand copies, but it is suggested 
that interested parties should write first 
for the latest estimated costs. 

I hope every Member will take time 
to read this piece, as reprinted below, 
and will make efforts to interest their 
constitutents in this honor code. Un- 
der leave previously granted, I insert 
at this point, this thoughtful and unique 
leaflet. 

A NEw ANGLE on Detiwngauencr—Waar Do 
You THINK or Ir? 

Nowadays every newspaper or magazine 
you pick up has something to say about 
delinquency. An editorial in the Democrat 
and Chronicle, when the Salk vaccine was 
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announced, sald “We need another vaccine— 
a vaccine for delinquency.” Delinquency is 
like polio in two ways; (1) it doesn't hit very 
many, (2) but it can work havoc on those 
it does hit. Both of them can cripple their 
victims; polio cripples physically, delin- 
quency cripples morally. While some pa- 
tients recover, many are crippled for life. 

Salk vaccine reduces illness from only one 
cause—polio; it doesn't help in the case of 
broken bones, cancer, heart disease, kindney 
disease, pneumonia or tuberculosis, the main 
killers of youth. We do not give Salk vac- 
cine for cancer nor safety lectures for pneu- 
monia: each different malady requires a 
different preventive or cure. In the same 
way delinquency has many causes, and for 
each cause a different preventive or cure is 
needed. Here is offered a remedy for only 
one of its causes. 


SOME CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


Some causes are recognized, but there is 

one important cause which has not been 

because it is disguised. It wears 

a handsome mask. This is the one for which 
a preventive is proposed. 

Among the delinquency causes that are 
recognized are poor home conditions, such 
as overcrowding, poverty, lack of parental 
control, lack of love or understanding, harsh- 
ness or slackness). Then there are alcohol, 
narcotics, degrading pictures, bad adult ex- 
ample, criminal and delinquent associates; 
there may be too many unfilled wants, too 
little money, or too much money and too 
much free time—not enough constructive 
things to do to use up teen-age energy. 

AN UNRECOGNIZED CAUSE OF DELINQUENCY— 
THE CROOK IN THE MASK 


This crook has fooled many youngsters in- 
to thinking that loyalty and honor require 
them to keep mum about every kind of 
wrongdoing by other youngsters. This pro- 
tects the thief and vandal by reducing detec- 
tion, identification, apprehension and con- 
viction. So it increases crime and delin- 
quency; for if a kid can get away with it 
he is apt to continue and to do things that 
ate even worse. The crook, hiding behind 
that false face (ealled a eode of honor) 
makes many kids think it is worse to report 
a crime than to commit it, worse to identify 
the culprit than to commit the crime. 


THE CROOK PROVIDES IMMUNITY 


This false idea of honor protects the crook, 
Instead of protecting the school and the com- 
munity, and lets the delinquent get off scot 
free, It provides immunity. 

When you add immunity to temptation and 
opportunity, you get a combination that can 
explode into crime. Temptation often comes 
from inside of us; opportunity is supplied by 
unlocked automobiles, self-serve stores, and 
by modern social freedoms. 

At the same time there are two strong in- 
fluences that keep kids going straight—char- 
acter and consequences. The great major- 
ity of kids go straight because of character; 
others, because of the probable consequences 
of going crooked. When the imposter, wear- 
ing that beautiful mask labeled “honor,” 
keeps them from having to face the conse- 
quences of their misdeeds, they become 
bolder, sometimes becoming chronic delin- 
quents graduating into chronic criminals. 


MULTIPLICATION, NOT ADDITION 


Delinquency which results from Immunity 
can also multiply the delinquency from all 
the other causes, by combining with them. 
In this, again, it it is Uke disease. Two of 
Rochester's most eminent physicians * tell us 
that there are some mild ailments that can 
become deadly if they strike a person who al- 
ready has some other mild ailment. This 
happens, they say, when a person with an 


Dr. Wm. Alfred Sawyer and Dr. George 
H. Whipple. 
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inactive TB germ breathes siliea dust (which 
can cause & disease of the lungs) or when a 
person with a mild anemia (too few red 
blood corpuscles) is hit by one of a number 
of other ailments, The two mild causes to- 
gether can cause a flareup that is fatal. 
This Is true also when immunity (provided 
by the false code) is added to any of the 
other causes of delinquency or crime. When 
you remove the fear of consequences, you 
give delinquency and crime the green light. 
It may have been this combining of immu- 
nity with the other causes of delinquency 
that brought about the increase during the 
First World War; then in the prosperity pe- 
riod of the 1920's; then in the depression of 
the thirties; then in the Second World War, 
followed by the Korean war, then the cold 
war, and now the uncertainty of mħitary 
service. Each of these brought a rise in de- 
linquency, for they combined with the im- 
munity provided by the false honor code and 
caused a flareup into delinquency. 
BYPRODUCT OF THE CODE 


One of the effects of the false code is that 
it throws to the wolves the children and 
teen-agers who never intended to be vandals 
or crooks, but who somehow got caught in 
a web of circumstances from which they 
could not free themselves. They have been 
forced by the codé, and against their own 
will, to protect the guilty secrets of others, 
or to take part in vandalism or other crimes. 


SPECIAL DANGER REQUIRES SPECIAL SAFEGUARDING 


Just as mountain climbers rope them- 
selves together so that if one slips the 
others can pull him back to safety, so kids 
who are in danger from delinquent com- 
panions, or other temptations, need the sup- 
port of other youngsters to keep them from 
falling. The fellow students of a school, 
through a genuine code of honor, can be 
such a rope. In our high schools are the 
separate strands, but they have never been 
bound together into a rope. 

THE DELINQUENCY BAROMETER 


We know that a falling barometer means 
there is a storm ahead; and the delinquency 
barometer has been falling. FBI figures 
show that the average age of delinquents has 
steadily declined. The average prison age 
dropped from 23 to 19 between 1944 and 
1953. In 1953 one-half of the burglaries 
were by boys under 18, and a large propor- 
tion of them under 16. 

J. Edgar Hoover told Congressman KEAT- 
ING, recently, that in 1955, 1 out of every 35 
youths from 10 to 17, was arrested, that 
576,000 under 18 were taken into custody 
in the United States, this being an increase 
of 11 percent over the previous calendar 
year; that (at present) 42 percent of all per- 
sons arrested for major crimes are persons 
under 18, and of that number, one-half are 
under the age of 15. 

Or, listen to this (from official sources): 
“Delinquency has increased 45 percent over 
the past few years“; and an FBI report says: 
“The national crime rate has been climbing 
steadily at an appalling 10 percent a year 
to a record of 2 million major offenses over 
the whole country." The FBI Uniform 
Crime Reports for 1955, says: The 1955 prop- 
erty loss was about $339 million (offset by 
a police recovery rate of about 57 percent), 
and: “The percentage rise in crime since 
1950 is almost three times that of the in- 
crease in population”; moreover, “latent 
demoralization, destruction of respect for 
the law, and juvenile delinquency go along 
with violent crime.” 

— 80 WHAT 

So boys are learning, earlier, that when 
they indulge in vandalism no one will 
“squeal”; that the other kids will, by their 
silence, protect the thief, the arsonist, the 
burglar, the pickpocket, the light-breaker, 
the window-smasher, the ink-thrower, 
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They learn that they can carry brass 
knuckles, switch-blade knives, and eyen guns, 
with impunity; for not only their own pals 
(who also are guilty) but the decent boys 
and girls, neighbors, and fellow students 
who have broken no laws, destroyed no prop- 
erty, injured no one, have been fooled by 
the false face that makes dishonor look 
like honor. They have been fooled into 
thinking it is honorable to shield the 
criminal, 

THE TRAGIC RESULT 

Apparently many people blame all youth, 
the innocent as well as the guilty, for the 
increase in deliquency. To such unthink- 
ing people the word “teen-ager” means de- 
linquent. Letters to editors in our daily 
papers, often point out how unfair this is. 
“There are good youngsters, too,” they pro- 

The trouble is that the good young- 
sters have not been heard from; their lips 
have been sealed by the imposter in the 
mask, who has not allowed them to declare 
themselves. He has fooled the parents, too. 
One father was overheard saying to his son: 
Don't you tell—I don't want my son called 
a snitcher.” 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER?—UNMASK THE CROOK 


It is the decent youngsters who can do 
it. They, and they only can tear away the 
mask and show up the falseness which now 
compels the law-abiding, straight-shooting 
youth to take sides with the law-breaker, 
and against the law. 

Before offering a blueprint for scrapping 
the false code it may be useful to take a 
look at how it developed. 

This should also show us how to reestab- 
lish a true code of honor. 

WHO MADE THE MASK IN THE FIRST PLACE? 

The grownups made the mask. They tried 
80 hard to teach their children not to tattle 
that they fell into danger of another kind; 
like the man in his car at the railroad cross- 
ing. He was waiting for the Black Diamond 
to pass. It made such a racket, with its 
pounding wheels, that he did not hear the 
freight train approaching from the other 
direction. It was the freight that killed 
him. He was just as dead as though he had 
been hit by the Black Diamond. 

In the same way, we tried so hard to 
teach children not to tattle, that we gave 
them the idea that all telling was tattling. 
We did not take the time or the trouble to 
teach them what kind of telling is tattling, 
and what kind is duty. If a child turns on 
the gas, or plays with matches, for example, 
there is danger, and it must be stopped or 
reported. Such telling is duty. But we did 
not get the idea across to the children. They 
cannot be expected to know what telling is 
tattling, and what is duty, unless they 
are taught. Too many have never been 
taught; they grow up with the wrong idea, 

MAKING THE MASK 

When grownups label all telling as tat- 
tling they are making the mask. Then, 
when children reach school-age they soon 
find out that telling anything on anyone, 
turns their schoolmates against them; for 
these schoolmates have usually had the same 
kind of home training. 

FOOLED BY THE FALSE FACE 


By the time children are 10 or 12 years 


Old they realize that they want to be popular, 
and they have learned that, in the eyes of 
their schoolmates, it is worse to tell who 
Stole the bicycle, than to steal it; worse to 
tell who broke the street lights than to break 
them; worse to tell who threw the snowball 
at the windshield, and caused an accident, 
than it was to throw it; worse to tell who 
Smashed the window, than to smash it. 
This is discouraging to the child who wants, 
and expects, to do what is right, but expects 
others to do it too. They are forced to do 
1 of 2 wrong things, and there is no right 
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Way open to them. This is frustrating to 
those who have a sense of justice, and may 
have a lifelong effect. 

At the same time it encourages the child 
who “got away with it“ to do it again, or to 
try something even worse. Thus it has come 
about that in the teen-age world it is a worse 
offense to identify the violator than to com- 
mit the violation. 

Long before boys and girls leave high school 
many have adopted this phony code as their 
own; so they take it with them when they 
enter college, or the Army, business, the pro- 
fessions, or when they take a job. They will 
continue to protect the cheat, the thief, the 
fraud who is victimizing the firm, the Army, 
the Government, the city, just as they, by 
their silence, had protected the cheat, the 
bully, the thief and the vandal while still 
in school. We can see signs of this all 
around us and in newspaper headlines. 

AN OLD STORY 


Our fathers and grandfathers grew up with 
this same false code. This may be one 
reason why crime and delinquency have 
increased so steadily. While we have feared, 
and wondered at, this growing evil, we have 


failed to realize the effect it has had on- 


the decent, honorable, self-respecting boys 
and girls, kids with character and a sense 
of responsibility. They have not only been 
immobilized, they have been muzzled by 
the phony code. They have been kept 
from taking a united stand. 

When they come up against a situation 
where their knowledge of wrong-doing 
could stop it, they have three choices: (1) 
They can ignore it; (2) they can report it 
secretly, surreptitiously, with assurance 
that no one will never know where the in- 
formation came from; (3) they can report it 
openly, and take the consequence in vitu- 
peration, ostracism, retaliation; they can 
be branded as informers, rats. All are re- 
pugnant. 

Is it any wonder that usually they do 
nothing. 

THIS IS THE DILEMMA; WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


The answer is: Unmask the crook. 

Only the teen-agers can do it. They are 
in the high schools; therefore the high 
schools can do it, under the leadership of 
their elected student councils. It is their 
fight. They are the ones imposed upon; 
it is from their ranks that delinquents and 
criminals are recruited; it is their example 
that younger children follow; it is they 
who will be the parents of the next genera- 
tion; and they know better than does any- 
one else, how the phony code operates, and 
what it will mean to buck it. They know 
the moral and physical courage that will be 
required, 

The Army, the Navy, the Marines, the 
Air Force know that there are in every serv- 
ice posts that can best be filled by youth; 
yet in this war on crime and delinquency 
youth has been deprived of its opportunity 
‘to serve, deprived by the false (or spurious) 
coating on our honor code, and, as a con- 
sequence all youth has been unjustly 
blamed for the acts of criminal youth, This 
is the fault of the false coating on the code, 
and not the fault of the rank and file of 
teen-agers; they do not lack either integrity 
or courage. 

DECLARATION OF WAR ON CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY 

The student body of any high school has 
the right and the power to frame its own 
honor code, They have the right to say that 
they will not protect, by their silence, any 
act or situation which injures, or is apt to 
injure others, or the property of others. 

Several Rochester schools have 
taken this step, although it is not generally 
known. This points to the second step: The 
newly adopted code needs to be published, 
so that the general public will know that 
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pupils of that school will not, by their silence, 
protect vandals or criminals. 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY MANIFESTO 

The high school student council, on be- 
half of the student body, can give the news- 
paper a copy of their official honor code, 
with the date on which it is to become effec- 
tive, and not retroactive. At the same time 
& copy can be posted on the main bulletin 
board of the school, also with the effective 
date. As past delinquencies would not count, 
all students could support the code without 
losing face, 

A WORKING MODEL 


Different schools would probably use differ- 
ent plans for carrying out their new code. 
One possible way would be to authorize all 
members of the student council to receive 
reports of code violations—that is of acts 
that endanger people or property. All such 
reports of violations would be considered 
at the next meeting of the council; and 
when actual violations are reported, the case 
could be posted on the bulletin board, under 
the code, and without the names of the 
perpetrators or the reporters. The school, 
or its student body, not the individual, would 
be responsible. 


THE EFFECT 


One effect would be that the responsibility 
for reporting infractions of the code is shared 
by the entire schoo); another is that all taint 
of dishonor or of treachery, or lack of loyalty, 
is removed by the public announcement 
which is also a warning that intentional in- 
jury of persons or property will be recorded 
and made known. 

CAN WE GO INTO REVERSE? 


Can people reverse their ideas? Those 
who doubt it need only to remind them- 
selves that the population of the United 
States once reversed itself on an important 
issue inside of 1 hour, on December 7, 1941, 
the hour of the sneak attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, when public opinion turned a com- 
plete somersault. There are also many peo- 
ple who remember the amused contempt 
with which the FBI was once regarded, 
and how quickly it changed to trust and 
admiration when J. Edgar Hoover took over. 


NOT A NEW IDEA 


There is really nothing new in the idea 
that a good citizen should support the law 
as against the lawbreaker. We expect it of 
our police, our public servants, our Govern- 
ment representatives, and Government offi- 
cials. We do not consider them as petty, or 
snitching or ratting when they uphold the 
law. Nor do we consider them noble if they 
are false to their country, community, or 
their job in order to cover up some misdeed 
or crime committed by an associate or friend. 


WE HAVE BEEN TWICE FOOLED 


First, the imposter fooled us by telling us 
it is disloyal to be true to school and com- 
munity if that involves getting anyone into 
trouble; then he fooled us again by telling 
us we withhold information as a matter of 
honor, when, actually, it is more often a mat- 
ter of fear: fear of contempt, of ostracism, 
of reprisal. It seems harder to be brave 
when it brings denunciation than when it 
brings medals, 


THERE IS REASON FOR FEAR 


Our present code makes some youngsters 
think the criminal is the hero, and that his 
victim is the criminal. This was so in a 
case reported by the United States Senate 
Subcommittee on Delinquency. It tells the 
story of the boy, Eddie, who had been de- 
manding, and getting, money from his 
schoolmates. One day he asked Harry for 
a dollar, but Harry didn't have one. So Ed- 
die warned him to have it sure by 3 o'clock 
that afternoon. Harry borrowed a dollar, to 
avoid being beaten up. But that borrowed 
dollar was the means of convicting Eddie. 


His school friends, however, considered 
Eddie the hero, and Harry the villain. 


There's the guy who squealed,” they yelled, 
as they pounced on Harry and his friends, 
who were returning from a high-school 
dance. 

“Nine boys leaped out of a pursuing car. 
By the time the police arrived the attackers 
had escaped.” Harry was taken to the hos- 
pital, with severe cuts and bruises, and an 
injured back. One of his companions suf- 
fered a broken jaw, and required surgery; 
the third boy was knocked down, kicked, 
given two black eyes. Several of the nine 
did not even know Harry; they had been 
asked to help beat up a “squealer.” 

This is typical of what the Senate com- 
mittee uncovered. It shows that physical as 
well as moral courage will be needed. The 
crook in the mask has been making monkeys 
of the decent kids long enough. 

SIZING UP THE ENEMY 


In war it is important to know the strength 
and strategy of an enemy. In this case the 
enemy consists of those who deliberately take 
advantage of the phony code in order to 
steal, damage property, or indulge in other 
crimes. Enemy strategy calls for the use of 
epithets (snitching, ratting, etc.), and some- 
times for a beating, or worse. 

Advance notice, well publicized, that after 
a certain date no decent pupil of the school 
will protect vandalism or other crime by 
withholding information, would forestall any 
possible charge of treachery, and would dis- 
courage reprisal. 

THE BEST DEFENSE IS OFFENSE 

This is a recognized principle. Positive, 
not just negative action is needed. The first 
objective would be to reduce crime and de- 
linquency in the area of the school. The 
published manifesto would discourage van- 
dalism on the part of younger children, as 
well as of teen-agers. This could develop 
into the most important, the most exciting 
contest ever staged—the contest to see what 
community can reduce its crime and its 
delinquency the most, or the fastest. 


TEEN-AGE POTENTIAL UNLIMITED 


The teen-age potential is unlimited for 
either good or ill: but the potential for ill 
has had free rein. It is proposed that its 
potential for good be unleashed. Here, in 
our high schools, are all the qualities needed 
to scrap the false code, and the flood of law- 
lessness which it has spawned, and to estab- 
lish a realistic code of honor. Here we have 
intelligence, both moral and physical cour- 
age, initiative, tenacity, faith, endurance, 
enthusiasm, resourcefulness, idealism, and 
surely an abundance of incentive and power. 

When high-school teen-agers realize that 
a small minority has been able to stigmatize 
their entire generation, they will awaken, 
and take over. When that happens, nothing 
will be able to stop them. 


Immigration Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, one of the most challenging 
legislative problems before the Congress 
is equitable revision of our current im- 
migration laws. 

I am pleased to enclose an erudite ex- 
planation of this problem contained in 
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an article, by Josephine Ripley, which 
appeared in the April 25, 1957, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor, 

The editorial follows: 

IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

Congress is not believed to be in any 
mood for a drastic overhauling of the Na- 
tion's immigration laws. No hearings on 
either the administration or Democratic im- 
migration bills have been scheduled. It has 
been suggested that the Senate Immigration 
Subcommittee may get around to the sub- 
ject after the Easter recess, but there is 
nothing definite. 

President Eisenhower has twice asked Con- 
gress to permit more immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. The &th 
Congress did nothing in that direction. The 
present Congress may, it is thought, ap- 
prove a few minor changes in the law, but no 
major ones. This thinking is based on the 
fact that the makeup of the Senate has 
changed but little from 1952 when the legis- 
lators defiantly overrode a Truman veto of 
the present McCarran-Walter Act. 

Observers see no fundamental change in 
immigration theory on either side of Capitol 
Hill, Representative Francis E. WALTER, Dem- 
ocrat, of Pennsylvania, coauthor of the law, 
is in a strategic position as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration. He is op- 
posed to opening the immigration gates any 
wider. 

Also, the emotional drive for refugee ad- 
mission following the Hungarian revolt has 
subsided. Admission of Hungarian refugees 
has slowed to a trickle. Some 31,000 or so 
have been admitted to this country so far. 
More than 100,000 have been resettled in 
other nations, 

The President has asked Congress to give 
those Hungarians “paroled” into the country 
under an emergency statute the status of 
reguiar immigrants. 

But Congress is not considered ready for 
any change in the national-origins quota 
system. This system was established in 1924, 
and reaffirmed in 1952 in the McCarran- 
Waiter law. It restricts immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica.. It gives the largest quotas to Britain, 
Ireland, and Germany from which lands 
came the bulk of the country’s first immi- 
grants. 

As one step, the President has asked that 
the quota system be based on the 1950 census 
population instead of the 1920 census, as at 
present. This, in itself, would effect a change 
in the national-origins quota, since the later 
figures would reflect the increased migration 
from other countries. 

There will be strong opposition to the 
switch if and when the measure comes up. 
But should pressure for an overhauling of 
the present immigartion law be more forceful 
than expected, it is considered possible this 
change in the census date might be con- 
ceded as the least obnoxious to opponents 
of the changes proposed. 

Few who follow immigration legislation 
have any expectation that Congress will agree 
to the President’s recommendation for a 
pooling of unused quotas to be distributed 
“on a first-come first-served basis.” But 
there is some reason to believe the legisla- 
tors may go along with the President's re- 
quest for a cancellation of “mortgages” on ex- 
isting quotas. These “mortgages” were in- 
curred during the displaced-persons program, 
when admissions were charged against future 
quotas. 

If approved, this cancellation will open the 
way for somewhat increased immigration 
from the Mediterranean areas and the Orient. 

It is probable, too, that Congress may look 
favorably on the President's proposal for the 
admission of orphans adopted by American 
citizens abroad. 
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Present immigration laws fix a basic quots 
of 154,857 annually. Some 60,000 of these 
quota numbers expire unused each year. 
They cannot be carried over. Immigration 
over and above that figure must be by spe- 
cial legislation. Special circumstances have 
prompted such legislation, as in the case of 
some 336,000 displaced persons admitted to 
the United States over a 4-year period fol- 
lowing World War II, and some 209,000 who 
came in under the Refugee Relief Act, which 
expired last December. 

In the year ended June 30, 1956, 321,625 
immigrants entered this country. With the 
new Hungarian influx, the number is ex- 
pected to be even larger this year. Also, 
there is no limit on immigration from Puerto 
Rico. Being United States citizens, Puerto 
Ricans may enter the country at will, and 
do so at the rate of about 200,000 a year. 

Under the administration's proposals, it is 
estimated that regular quota immigration— 
normally about 250,000 a year—would in- 
crease to between 400,000 and 500,000. Large 
numbers of people in Poland, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece are already awaiting op- 
portunity to migrate to this country. 

But Congress, in its traditional reluctance 
to revise immigration patterns and policies, 
is not expected to authorize any major 
changes, although some immigration legis- 
lation—if only to regularize the status of 
Hungarian parolees—may be passed before 
the session ends. 


Southern California’s Do-It-Yourself 
Motto Turns Desert Into Oasis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Harry 
Karns has written in the Long Beach In- 
dependent Press-Telegram of the mag- 
nificent water system conceived and ex- 
ecuted by southern Californians. It has 
turned a desert into an oasis. It also 
points out a do-it-yourself lesson to those 
who turn to the Federal Government 
seeking answers for problems they should 
solve themselves. 


Mr. Karns wrote as follows: 
How Green Is Our DESERT? 


(By Harry Karns) 

We of southern California live in an oasis 
at the end of a 600-mile waterline. Our des- 
tiny is coupled to a strand of pipe. 

Without that waterline we could never 
have grown to be the teeming, vigorous pop- 
ulation center that we are. Nor could we 
anticipate the millions yet to come to this 
western El Dorado. 

The water we pump from the earth is not 
enough, Nature is too capricious with its 
wet and dry cycles. 

Three decades ago southern Californians, 
living beside an ocean of salt water, began 
to understand that lack of fresh water could 
wither the ambition they had for this region. 
They went hunting for an extra supply. 

They found it in the Colorado River, hun- 
dreds of miles away, locked in by deserts and 
mountains. To tap this improbable source 
they spanned the deserts with pipelines and 
canals and cut tunnels through the moun- 
tains they could not scale. They brought 
the water through, 
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Today the Metropolitan Water District's 
Colorado River aqueduct, the longest and 
biggest domestic water-supply line in the 
United States, ranks as one of the 10 engi- 
neering wonders of the world. 

There is something else marvelous about 
all this. Big and costly though it is, the 
aqueduct system of the metropolitan water 
district is not subsidized in any way by the 
United States Government. 

Early this year, President Eisenhower 
toured the drought area of Middle Western 
States, afterward promised Federal aid, but 
noted that the basic need is for greater local 
Tesponsibility and long-range planning. 
He might well have cited southern Call- 
fornia as an example of what can be done 
When men look ahead with the will to solve 
their own problems. 

The metropolitan water district was 
formed in 1928. Long Beach was one of the 
13 original cities that made it up. In the 
face of the great depression, the voters of 
these cities bonded themselves in 1931 for 
$220 million to build the Colorado aqueduct. 

In the depth of the depression, they built 
the main aqueduct from the Colorado in 

ma to Lake Mathews, near Riverside. 
Mathews, the terminal storage reservoir, is 
largest of 9 on the 593-mile-long system. 

Five pumping stations hoist water 1,617 
det over mountains. Water pours through 
92 miles of tunnels, 63 miles of concrete- 

canals, 55 miles of concrete conduit, 29 
Miles of inverted siphons, and 351 miles of 
distribution lines. 

This water emerges from spigots, faucets, 
and hydrants in Los Angeles, Orange, San 
Diego, San Bernardino, and Riverside 
Counties to make our desert green and to 
Supplement the local supplies of more than 
6 million people. 

Since 1952 the district has been increasing 
its capacity, Eventually it will be able to 
deliver a billion gallons of water a day—twice 
as much as at present—for an additional 4 
Million residents. Anyone who thinks this 
1s unnecessarily ambitious should remember 
that 1 out of every 25 persons in the United 
States today lives in southern California, 
and the population influx continues. 

Certainly the term “lifeline” was never 
More aptly applied than to that long water 
line from the Colorado River. 

Protecting it is, obviously, a vital chore. 
The pipeline is so constructed that MWD 
engineers know instantly of any breakage. 
During World War II every pumping station 
in the system was designated as a restricted 
area, Now, as then, the full length of the 
line is patrolled. Reservoirs, too, are closely 
Guarded. (Even the officials of the water 
district are prohibited from as much as fish- 
ing in Mathews.) 

Meanwhile, millions of gallons of Colorado 

ver water are released yearly in Los An- 
Seles and Orange Counties and allowed to 


Spread out and seep into the earth to re- 


Plenish underground supplies, which are al- 
Most impossible to sabotage ar contaminate. 

In his ever more urgent quest for that 
ever more vital commodity, water, man has 
turned to the ocean. Some day, he is con- 
fident, he will be able to convert salt water 
into fresh by an economical process. We of 
Southern California have a whole ocean at 
Our front door, What, then, of pipelines to 
distanct rivers? 

First, the sources now available and the 
means of tapping them cannot be neglected 
©n a hope which may be many years in 
maturing. 

Second, if and when salt water conversion 

mes practical, there will remain the 
Problem of distribution—and the metro- 
Politan water district distribution system is 
the most elaborate in the land. 

The men who conceived this system saw 
further into the future than even they 
Supposed. 
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Questions and Answers on H. R. 11, an 
Amendment to Robinson-Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent days the Members have referred 
to me questions received by them regard- 
ing H. R. 11. Effort has been made to 
supply answers to the Members who re- 
ferred to questions. However, some 
questions have been repeated a number 
of times. Therefore, for the benefit of 
Members and others I shall insert in the 
Recorp at this point answers I have made 
to a number of those questions, The 
questions and answers are as follows: 


1. Question. Why do we have Federal laws 
against price discrimination? 

Answer. Congress conducted extensive in- 
vestigations respecting the practice of price 
discrimination during the periods of 1875-90, 
1912-14, and 1935-36, and so did the Bureau 
of Corporations during the period 1903-14 
and its successor, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, during the period 1926-34, Each 
of those investigations uncovered an abun- 
dance of evidence demonstrating that the 
practice of price discrimination was used 
widely by large sellers with the effect and 
result of destroying competition and creating 
monopolies, Therefore, Congress acted to 
curb the practice of price discrimination be- 
cause it had been found to be a monopolis- 
tic practice. 

2. Question. Why is H. R. 11 needed? 

Answer. The Federal Trade Commission in 
its official formal report on H. R. 11 to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 12, 1957, in effect stated 
that the decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana v. Federal Trade 
Commission (340 U. S. 231) and other re- 
cent decisions in similar cases have made it 
clear that notwithstanding Federal legisla- 
tion against price discrimination a large 
seller may now discriminate in price even 
where the effect may be to substantially 
lessen competition and tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. Therefore, the Commission stated 
that it is of the opinion that the objectives 
of H.R.11 * * are of sufficient importance 
to the effective operation of the Clayton Act 
that such legislation should be enacted with- 
out awaiting further case by case develop- 
ment. 

In the light of those circumstances t ap- 
pears that it is time for each of us to re- 
examine our position on the question of 
whether we are for a free and competitive 
enterprise system or for a system of mo- 
nopoly. When that is done, I am confident 
that a majority will be found who are still 
opposed to a substantial lessening of com- 
petition and a tendency to monopoly and are 
therefore in favor of H. R. 11, the equality of 
opportunity bill. It is a bill against mo- 
nopolies. 

3. Question. Would the law as amended 
by H. R. 11 apply to local sales by retail 
stores? 

Answer. No. The law applies only to in- 
terstate sales and shipments, 

4. Question. Would the law as amended 
by H. R. 11 apply to local sales by whole- 
salers? E 

Answer. It would apply only to interstate 
sales and shipments. Therefore, since whole- 
salers and jobbers ordinarily sell only in a 
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single State it would not apply to such sales. 
On March 18, 1957, I made a statement out- 
lining in detail how the equality of oppor- 
tunity bill, H. R. 11, would and would not 
apply to independent oil jobbers. That 
statement appears in the Recorp commenc- 
ing at page 3429 of March 18, 1957. 

5. Question. How will H. R. 11 affect 
freight absorption? 

Answer. The bill will not prevent freight 
absorption. In the Rrconèd of March 18, 
1957, page A2145, I inserted a statement out- 
lining why it is considered that H. R. 11 will 
not prevent freight absorption. I refer to 
that statement for the benefit of those who 
wish to review more material dealing with 
that point. 

6. Question. Will the law as amended by 
H. R. 11 prevent sellers from reducing prices 
to meet competition? 

Answer. No. There is nothing in the 
Clayton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, or 
in H. R. 11 forbidding price reductions, Un- 
der those provisions of law any seller would 
remain free to lower his price to any level 
he chooses to meet competition or for any 
other purpose. Those provisions of the law 
do not deal with the question of price re- 
ductions. They deal only with the practice 
of price discrimination. 

7. Question. Describe a situation in which 
the law could be applied if it were amended 
by H. R. 11. 

Answer. Under date of March 8, 1957, the 
Armstrong Creamery Co., of Wichita, Kans., 
wrote a letter to Members of Congress and 
to Members of the Senate in which price 
discrimination practices of the National 
Dairy Products Corp. were outlined. That 
up-to-date instance of price discrimination 
was described by the Armstrong Creamery 
Co. as follows: 

“Recently the National Dairies Division 
(Sealtest) at Kansas City lowered the price 
of ice cream 25 cents per gallon throughout 
this area. Discounts and all other factors 
considered, this new price is lower than 97 
percent of the sales volume in the area be- 
fore Sealtest lowered the price. This low 
price makes it impossible for any dairy to 
sell ice cream at a profit, and if continued 
very long will force a number of independent 
plants out of business. At the same time 
Sealtest has been raising prices in other 
areas where competitive situations are as 
bad, or worse, than they are here, 

“The plain fact is that through ineptness 
and mismanagement, Sealtest has lost a lot 
of volume in the past few years and has taken 
this method of regaining their position. 
Right now they can use the excuse that they 
are meeting the price of the 3 percent of the 
volume which was sold at a cutthroat figure 
(and which will always be sold that way). 

“Of course, Sealtest’s profits in other areas 
will more than carry the losses they will 
take in this one.” 

The letter of the Armstrong Creamery Co, 
concluded as have many others I have re- 
ceived from small and independent business 
concerns in a plea for the passage of H. R. 11. 
The closing words of that letter were: “It is 
the only salvation for a great number of 
independent businesses.” 

8. Question. Since H. R. 11 is designed to 
eliminate destructive price discriminations 
which substantially lessen the competition 
and tend to create monopoly, who are those 
opposing it and why? 

Answer, Most big business concerns such 
as National Dairy Products Corp. and the 
giant major oil companies are opposed to the 
passage of H. R. 11. Need we discuss the 
details of why when we have before us 
examples of the practice of price discrimina- 
tion such as the one outlined by the Arm- 
strong Creamery Co., of Wichita, Kans.? 
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Judge Denman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial appearing in the 
San Francisco Examiner on Saturday, 
June 29, pertaining to Judge William 
Denman, who lays down his administra- 
tive responsibility as chief judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, is worth reading. 

Judge Denman is more than a great 
lawyer. He is a great man in the fullest 
sense of the word and is one of the ties 
between the old West and the new. The 
editorial follows: 

Jupce DENMAN 

It is characteristic of Judge William Den- 
man that, at the age of 84, he makes it plain 
his retirement from the bench is only a semi- 
retirement. He has too much zest for life 
and love of the law to seek the hammock. 

Judge Denman will lay down his adminis- 
trative burdens and full-time duties as chief 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit; he will, however, con- 
tinue to sit when needed, as retired Federal 
judges are authorized to do. ; 

So on this occasion of his semiretirement 
we seize the opportunity to say that his 
fellow San Franciscans appreciate his 60 years 
of service as a public-spirited citizen, gifted 
lawyer, and distinguished judge. His cou- 
rageous and independent spirit is a part of 
San Francisco's treasure house. 


An Anniversary in the Cause of Freedom: 
Jan Hus’ Death, July 6, 1415 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we are ap- 
proaching a day which is important in 
the hearts of all Americans of Czech 
descent: the anniversary of the death of 
the great Czech patriot, Jan Hus. 
Burned at the stake on July 6, 1415, Hus 
was a true martyr in the cause of human 
liberty. 

We recall Jan Hus these many cen- 
turies later because his struggle for free- 
dom of expression reminds poignantly 
that the Czech people lie again today un- 
der the yoke of an alien despotism. From 
the heroes of the past, we can derive re- 
newed confidence in the ultimate destiny 
of the Czechs to be free once more. I 
for one believe that the United States 
Government must seize the initiative and 
propose a settlement based on the dis- 
armament and liberation of middle 
Europe. 

America is fortunate to hay 
strength of its citizens of Czech mipir 
in building our own sinews of democracy, 
That is why it is appropriate to pause 
in the Halls of the United States Con- 
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gress and take note of the anniversary of 
Jan Hus’ death. Because it is an anni- 
versary in the cause of freedom, it has 
deep and lasting meaning to all of us. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 


words in capitals or small capitals shall be 


used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return- of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p- m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
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possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
‘Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections The permanent Recorp 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publi¢ 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and s 
not include deletions of correct material 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommitteé 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule 
not apply to. excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the Con at 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

graph. 

12. Official Reporters — The Oficial Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper 
in the proceedings. 


Centennial Convention of National Educa- 
tion Association—Excerpts From Re- 
port by Miss Martha Shull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the great meetings held in this 
country during recent years was the 
100th anniversary session of the National 
Education Association, which has dem- 
onstrated such continuing leadership in 
the betterment and improvement of the 
schools throughout the land. 

Presiding over the centennial session 
of the National Education Association 
was a high-school teacher from my home 
city of Portland, Oreg., Martha Shull, of 
Jefferson High School, who has been 
President of the NEA for the year 1956- 
57. This, naturally, was a great honor 
in which all of us from Oregon have 
Shared vicariously. Although Miss Shull 
is not of our political party—and even 
Was an active supporter of my opponent 
during the 1954 senatorial election in 
Oregon—both Mrs. Neuberger and I join 
in congratulating her for the distinction 
of presiding over the century-old con- 
vention of an organization as renowned 
and useful as the National Education 
Association. 

I ask. unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that excerpts from the able and 
effective president's report, delivered by 
Miss Martha Shull to the 100th anniver- 
Sary convention of the NEA, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OUR CENTENNIAL’ CONVENTION—ITS Orron- 
TUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES—EXCERPTS 
From Report sy Miss MARTHA SHULL 
It is now my duty and my pleasure to make 

& report to you of the activities and the 

ideas which have developed in this year since 

July 1956. Because 1957 is the hundredth 

year, it should be especially significant, but 

its Importance {s as a milestone or landmark, 
not a destination. This convention should 
be not only a celebration, but also a turning- 

Point in the road to the fullest possible de- 

velopment of human dignity and worth. 

In the planning of the program, the staff 
Suggested that for this convention the presi- 
dent's message should deal primarily with 
the tremendously important business facing 
the delegates here, because it happens that 
we are at a turning point and need to look 
Carefully at the roads we may take. It is 
fitting and proper that on our 100th birthday 
we do face decisions, and that we use the 
light of the candles on our anniversary cake 
and our appraisal of the past to examine 
Carefully the needs and desires toward which 
we will move in the future. The complete 
Program of meetings and other attractions 
Planned for you by Philadelphia, and by 
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Pennsylvania and New Jersey will make this 
an enjoyable and profitable week for all 
members and friends. Please be sure to read 
all of the program. 

It is difficult to compress into one speech 
all the things I would like to discuss. Our 
own history is fascinating, and I hope you 
will read it. Dr. Wesley's account will give 
you entertainment, understanding, and 
pride. The vision, initiative, courage, perse- 
verance, and devotion of the founders and 
of dozens of others after them have made 
this association an integral and influential 
part of the remarkable history of education 
in this country. In its scope, its goals, its 
achievements, our system of education, is 
amazing, as is our association. 

Amazing also to me has been my year. It 
has been full of experiences which have con- 
firmed my admiration for people, especially 
for educators. I have traveled nearly 100,000 
miles since last July, including Manila and 
Guam, Hawall, Puerto Rico, and 32 States. 
Everywhere there have been charming people 
and well-planned events. Because I repre- 
sented the NEA, I was made welcome every- 
where. My only sorrow is that I have not 
been able to write notes of appreciation to 
all of you generous and helpful people who 
have so graciously given your time, thought, 
and friendship. 

Certainly the centennial celebrations be- 
ginning even before 1957 have made those 
months unusually colorful. Our centennial 
is worth celebrating because of the achieve- 
ments and growth of the past and because 
of our status and influence in the present, 
but it is even more important to analyze our 
position in relation to the amazing new age 
which is coming as inexorably as the tide, 
the age of automation and technology—the 
age which begins to be tangible with the 
advent of the International Geophysical Year, 
the age in which marvels of travel and com- 
munication and labor-saving devices will be- 
come commonplace, The turning point in 
our road is not clearly marked as such, but 
it is a dividing point in history. What will 
be the guidelines of the future? When the 
4-day week will produce all the material 
things that we can possibly use, what will 
people do with the rest of their time? When 
jet flight enables us, as the ads say, to have 
lunch in Paris, dinner in Manhattan, or tea 
in London and cocktails in Boston, when time 
takes on a new perspective, what kind of 
ideas and activities will give it meaning? 
What can we do to prepare for the profound 
changes coming into our lives and into the 
lives of the children we teach? 

It is clear that if the basic values of 
democracy are to survive, education must 
meet new needs in every area of living. 
Four are obvious. First, there is the wide 
field of science and its applications. Tech- 
nology and automation require that every- 
‘one know more sclence and mathematics 
than we have needed to know in the past. 
They require also that larger proportions of 
people be well trained in these fields; more 
technicians and more scientists are needed 
now and will continue to be needed. A sec- 
ond obligation ts greater understanding of 
other parts of the world. International ties 
are being inextricably drawn by the new 
media of transportation and communication, 
and international relationships must be 
based on valid concepts of what goes on in 
the lives and minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple all over the world. A third requirement 
is more understanding of a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for our kind of government, 
Governments, like clocks, go from the mo- 


tions men give them, and as governments 
are made and moved by men, so by them are 
they ruined too. Wherefore governments 
rather depend upon men than men upon 
governments. In 1682, in his Preface to the 
Frame of Government of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
lam Penn said, “Democratic government 
does indeed depend upon its citizens, upon 
every citizen.’ 

A fourth and vital need is that of enabling 
people to be happy, in a profound sense of 
the word—to see that material possessions 
and financial success are not the source of 
happiness: to see that one needs strength 
to meet difficulties, not a life without dif- 
ficulties. Somehow we must reconcile and 
balance the independence of the individual 
with his need to be part of the group; and 
faith in enduring values with interest in 
the rush of scientific discoveries. 

No doubt each one here is mentally adding 
other equally important fields for develop- 
ment. And other new areas will develop. 

Now, how can our association move ade- 
quately into this new age and meet increas- 
ing responsibilities? Shall we continue to 
travel in a DC-6 whose speed and facilities, 
though impressive a few years ago, are al- 
ready quite inferior to those of the DC-T 
and which will soon be completely outmoded 
by jet planes—or shall we modernize our 
vehicle by means of the proposed expanded 
program, and try to keep up with the jet 
age? 

I am happy to report that our relations 
with the Federal Government are very good. 
This is reflected in President Eisenhower's 
coming to the Washington NEA centennial 
birthday party, and his nationwide speech 
dealing with education. Similarly, the 
presence of Vice President Nixon, of Post- 
master Summerfield and of Secretary Folsom 
at our centennial convention speaks well for 
the attention the organized teaching pro- 
fession receives at the hands of leading of- 
ficials in our Government today. 

Much worthy work in Washington is un- 
seen. For instance, NEA played a major part 
in preventing a cut in the budget of the 
United States Office of Education. A mem- 
ber of the NEA staff has worked continu- 
ously with the Department of Defense to 
improve the status of teachers in the Amer- 
ican schools operated for military families 
overseas, Spokesmen for the National Edu- 
cation Association have appeared before 
committees of Congress to testify on driver 
education, safety, postal rates, juvenile 
delinquency. 

There are many other areas of service in 
which we should expand our program. The 
field of legislation and Federal and State re- 
lations has tremendous possibilities, if we 
can add field workers and resources for travel 
and printing. Wider understanding and co- 
operative action would further strengthen 
our legislative In many ways 
State associations and the NEA can supple- 
ment and complement each other in the 
now-developing State relations plan. 

A second area in which action at the na- 
tional level is tremendously important is that 
of public relations. This includes also the 
equally challenging and relatively unex- 
plored area of lay relations. Undoubtedly, 
public relations starts in the classroom, and 
all of us are engage in it constantly; but 
we need the help of experts. It ts essential 
for the continued development of our schools 
that more people understand what they are 
doing and help decide what more they shouid 
do, The mediums of mass communication 
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have great influence, and because education 
now has some degree of popular appeal, our 
press and radio division has secured the 
active participation of the NEA and in several 
TV and radio enterprises. With more funds 
and more staff, much more could be done. 
Similarly, we have moved forward in working 
with other national organizations. We have 
six joint committees, and we have taken part 
in a variety of meetings with other groups. 
Through such contacts there is exchange of 
information and ideas which is helpful to 
everyone. Much more money is needed in 
the budget for such projects; the budget 
committee is recommending nearly $50,000 
increase for these areas, 

These aspects of the program at the na- 
tional level are only an indication of the 
kinds of expansion which are needed and 
feasible with a larger budget. These phases 
of the program help to create and main- 
tain a favorable climate in which the State, 
the local, the individual teacher may func- 
tion effectively. There are other areas which 
affect each of us even more specifically, All 
parts of the program affect and reinforce 
all other parts, and the improvement of ed- 
ucation is the underlying purpose of all, 
Various services contribute directly to the 
improvement of instruction, to the develop- 
ment of professional personnel, and to the 
welfare of teachers. 

In the first of these areas, it has been 
recommended that a commission on in- 
struction be established to make the excel- 
lent services of our departments more fully 
Available to the whole profession. Other 
recommendations in this area include addi- 
tions to all of the divisions, committees, and 
departments which relate to improvement 
of instruction, and the addition of a staff 
member to work on conventions and regional 
instructional conferences. At present the 
planning of the convention takes much time 
away from the more specialized and creative 
services of the assistant executive secretaries. 
The budget committee is recommending 
about $85,000 more for educational services 
‘than was spent this past year. 

The development of professional person- 
nel is important not only for the improve- 
ment of schools but also as part of the 
answer to the problem of the teacher short- 
age. The answer lies in the upgrading of 
standards to enable teaching to attract a 
greater proportion of the most competent 
young people. The Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards has 
elarified the thinking and led the way to 
improvement in this field, in phenomenal 
strides, but with more staff and more money 
for conferences and for printing, they can 
do much more. Certainly we need to de- 
velop closer working relations with teachers 
education institutions. Through the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, we have the means to fulfill our 
obligation of making certain that institu- 
tions preparing teachers are equipped to offer 
professional programs of undoubted quality. 
The shortage of teachers cannot be met by 
any substitutes; the important, the indis- 
pensable element for the education of every 
child is an understanding teacher who has 
time enough for each child. Teaching is not 
just keeping school. 

The improvement of education is, I be- 
lieve, our most important purpose. This be- 
ginning of a new century is a good time to 
consider seriously a new emphasis in all 
teaching and, indeed, In all our professional 
relationships, I believe that in the face of 
all the influences which push toward ad- 
justment and conformity and desire for easy 
living. we need reaffirmation and real prac- 
2 alpen ery in the importance of the 

A real r 
aid tn ty. espect for éxcellence 

A valuable aid in this upgrading of the 
profession is the Commission for * De- 
iense of Democracy Through Education, es- 
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tablished by the representative assembly in 
1941 as a general trouble-shooting agency 
for the teaching profession. There is a touch 
of irony in the fact that the defense com- 
mission and the tenure committee are doing 
thelr work so well that often results are 
not visible to public view. The Defense 
commission often manages to prevent a 
crisis rather than to treat it after it occurs. 
There is little public recognition for this 
type of work for the simple reason that you 
can never prove that something would have 
happened had you not prevented it. How- 
ever, there are thousands of classroom teach- 
ers and administrators, boards of education 
and others interested in the welfare of the 
schools, who have received assistance from 
the hard-working staff of the defense com- 
mission. There is an urgent need to in- 
crease the staff and services, including a 
possible revision of the duties of the attor- 
neys who now answer the legal questions 
which come up- 

The improvement of education is, I be- 
lieve, our most important purpose. This be- 
ginning of a new century is a good time to 
consider. seriously a new emphasis in all 
teaching and, indeed, in all our professional 
relationships. I believe that in the face of 
all the influences which push toward adjust- 
ment and conformity and desire for easy 
living, we need reaffirmation and real prac- 
tice of a belief in the importance of the in- 
dividual and a real respect for excellence 
and Integrity. 

In the field of welfare, many activities are 
possible. A salary consultant has already 
been employed and has been very much in 
demand. Other special services are under 
consideration. The department of class- 
room teachers has helped teachers to realize 
their responsibilities and their importance, 
and to develop constructive ways to work to- 
gether and with other groups in solving 
problems and in promoting professional 
growth and development. The addition of 
clerical assistance and of additional funds 
for field work and conferences will con- 
tribute further to the recognition and en- 
hancement of the status of the teacher. It 
was through the department that I began to 
realize how important our professional asso- 
ciation is. 

Supporting all other services is the area 
of field operations and membership. It is 
recommended by the budget committee 
that four field workers be added to present 
the program of the NEA as a whole to local 
and State groups; and that additional funds 
be provided for cooperative State workshops 
and leadership training programs, and for 
special services to local associations. It is 
proposed also that the membership problem 
in large cities be given more attention and 
some funds. It is recommended that this 
whole area be assigned $116,970 more than 
was expended this past year. 

I have not even mentioned many parts 
of our program which are fully as important 
as those. It is instructive to study the re- 
port of the budget committee. The com- 
mittee has tried to incorporate into figures 
the deliberations and recommendations of 
the board of directors, realizing that some 
areas can be expanded rapidly and that 
others will require time for more planning 
and for finding and training the additional 
staff needed for the expanded program. In 
their report, they point out that if dues are 
not increased, no new personnel can be 
added, no salary adjustments can be made 
beyond the ordinary increments and the 
contingency fund will be only $76,000 which 
is an inadequate amount for a budget of 
over $4 million, These are the dark facts 
which we face. 

Though the facts are dark, the reasons 
are bright, and the consequences can be 
positively brilliant. Because the work of the 
association has met many needs, we have 
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been growing in every direction at once. Be- 
cause every facet of the cause of education 
is exciting to some one, staff and members 
alike have given generously of their time 
and thought to these matters of general 
welfare. If paying something more for dues 
seems painful, surely there are enough mem- 
bers with appreciation of the need for a 
constructive, productive, professional asso- 
ciation to explain these things to the lag- 
gards. Indeed, it will be as important to 
carry on your own program of communica- 
tion and enthusiasm at home, as it is to vote 
for dues at this convention, 


Need for Long-Range Water Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent series of disastrous 
floods has awakened people everywhere 
in our country to the need for a wise, 
prudent, long-range water program. 
The need is felt not only in Texas and 
the Southwest, but in every section. It 
has become apparent that there is no 
domestic problem so pressing as control 
of our water resources, 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this question, from the Los 
Angeles Times, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Los Angeles Times of June 20, 
1957] 
Nation’s GROWING WATER PROBLEM 

Flash floods in Missouri and Illinois, fol- 
lowing by a few weeks a comparable dis- 
aster in Texas and Oklahoma, point up the 
Nation’s need for a comprehensive program 
to harness peak flow of water for storage 
against times of drought. 

Millions of acre-feet of water swept over 
the countryside in each instance. Even- 
tually it was drained off by rivers and 
carried to the sea. Loss of life and prop- 
erty damage are sufficient to spur control of 
these periodical rampages, but there is also 
the wastage of one of the most precious 
natural resources. 

Development of more storage facilities by 
constructing dams, reservoirs, and spreading 
grounds should be a prime consideration. 
Inis would automatically reduce the amount 
of fresh water to smash through cities, 
devastate farmlands and then be lost for- 
ever. 

Control of peak runoff would serye a dual 
purpose: husband the water for the peo- 
ple’s use and sharply reduce erosion of agri- 
cultural land. It has been estimated. that 
the Missouri River at flood stage carries in 
topsoil the equivalent of two farms per 
minute through St. Louis. The Mississippi 
Delta is being built by the farmlands of 30 
States. 

Other rivers in virtually every State are 
washing rich soil in valuable fresh water 
into the sea. A growing population con- 
tributes to the runoff, for the land in cities 
and suburbs is paved or so hardened with 
other forms of surfacing that it retains little 
water, 

Annual rainfall drops 5 billion acre-feet of 
water on the Nation, but evaporation and 
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wasteful runoff claim 70 percent, leaving 
only 30 percent to be retained on or under 
the ground. It is estimated 170 million 
Americans now are using 200 billion galions 
daily. Increased population and more uses 
for water are expected to double the dally 
take to 400 billion gallons by 1975. 

This demand will not be met if the present 
ineffective handling of water continues. 
The peaks of floods and the valleys of 
droughts must give away to a constant and 
adequate supply. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Independence Day Celebra- 
tion, Valley Forge, July 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last Thursday I had the honor 
of speaking at the historic Washington 
Memorial Chapel, located in a lovely, 
natural grove at Valley Forge, Pa. This 
is one of the most beautiful chapels in 
the Nation, and has been developed un- 
der the excellent leadership of Dr. John 
R. Hart. Every State in the Union is 
represented in this project. 

The exercises were held under the 
auspices of the Colonial Daughters of the 
17th Century and the Valley Forge His- 
toric Society. The chairman is the dy- 
Namic Mrs, William C. Langston, of York, 
Pa., and she was assisted by a charming 
group of patriotic leaders who always 
Place America first. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 

RD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarxs or UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION SPONSORED BY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, COLONIAL 
DAUGHTERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
AT VALLEY Force, JULY 4, 1957 
Madam Chairman and my fellow Ameri- 

Cans, it is a great honor to address this fine 

assembly of patriots who have done so much 

to keep alive the spirit of America. 

There is no place more fitting for the cele- 
bration of Independence Day than this serene 
and beautiful shrine, here at Valley Forge. 
There is no place in America where real pa- 
triotism was better exemplified. 

We meet at this hallowed place of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice to pledge anew our devotion 
to the ideals of liberty and independence. 

In these ceremonies we honor the ragged 
Continentals who left their bloody foot- 
Prints in the snow of Valley Forge. 

We gain new inspiration from the immor- 
tal example of General Washington, kneeling 
here on the frozen ground, to ask Divine 
Buidance and protection in the struggle for 
treedom, 

Here at Valley Forge Washington's little 
army, poorly clothed, poorly equipped, poorly 
housed and with inadequate rations, gave 
the worl its finest example of valiant cour- 
age under the most severe hardships. 

Tn that dark and desperate winter of 1777- 
78 they learned to suffer and to obey as men, 
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soldiers, and patriots, for they believed in 
their cause. They were fighting for their 
own ideals of political freedom. 

At one time less than 5,000 men were fit for 
duty. But when spring came, the little army 
was drilled, trained, and organized into a 
great fighting force. 

Yes, my fellow Americans; the Fourth of 
July is an anniversary to be celebrated with 
a great outpouring of patriotic fervor, for 
on this day we pay tribute to the memory of 
the courageous statesmen whom we honor 
and revere as the Founding Fathers of our 
Republic. 

One hundred and eighty-one years ago 
today, in the City of Philadelphia, they set 
forth a new concept of human liberty and 
equal justice. For the first time there was 
brought into the world a plan of government 
based on the proposition that all men are 
created equal—that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights—that among these rights are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In those undying words they erected a 
great and enduring landmark of human 
progress. They created a nation based on 
the firm foundation that the people are 
supreme, and that government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

In these days, when so many of our people 
take our precious liberty for granted, it is 
well to look back to the Fourth of July 
in 1776 when the Liberty Bell rang out the 
tidings of independence, proclaiming to all 
the world that “these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States.” 

Eight years of terrible war were fought 
before the Colonies were made free and 
independent—eight years of crises, defeats, 
and discouragment—which culminated in 
glorious victory at Yorktown. 

The war was won, but a great test of 
statesmanship remained before “we, the 
people” could form “a more perfect union.” 

That historic was reached when 
representatives of the States, meeting in 
Independence Hall in 1787, framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Regardless 
of the pessimism of many people and the 
gloomy prophecies of many statesmen of the 
world that is plan of government could not 
survive, that Constitution has met the test 
of time. Today it is the oldest written 
Constitution in the world. 

Under that Constitution we have fought 
wars in defense of right, honor, and justice. 
We have overcome the threat of financial 
disaster. 

We have seen the clearing of the forests, 
the breaking of the sod on the prairies, the 
development of our natural resources, the 
building of great transportation systems and 
the growth of our great cities. We have seen 
our Nation expand from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Under our Constitution we have seen the 
American standard of living rise to the 
highest level the world have ever known. 
We have reached cultural and spiritual at- 
tainment unequalled in any other part of 
the world. 

In a comparatively short space of time— 
less than 200 years—we have expanded into 
the greatest industrial and agricultural 
nation of all history. 

What is the secret of our great progress 
and our unsurpassed development? 

For the answer we must go back to the 
ideals of the Founding Fathers, who built 
the structure of American greatness on the 
solid foundation of freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

Out of their far-sighted vision and wisdom 
we have: 

First, our plan of equal fustice, equal 
opportunity, and equal right to work and 
succeed. 
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Second, our plan of free enterprise which 
gives each individual the right to possess 
and enjoy the fruit of his labor, resource- 
fulness and thrift. 

Third, our plan of equal obligation to take 
part in Government. The call for military 
duty makes no distinction between rich or 
poor, creed, color or national origin. In the 
same manner our plan of Government calls 
for self-reliant citizens, depending upon 
their own initiative, to work for civic better- 
ment and thus advance the welfare of all 
the people. 

Fourth, our plan of Government was estab- 
lished on the deep religious convictions of 
our people. The spirit of religion guided the 
first settlers to the North American Conti- 
nent. Firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence is set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Benjamin Franklin 
suggested prayer for divine guidance in 
framing the Constitution. That practice 
continues today in our legislative halls. God 
is recognized in the constitutions of 47 
States of the Union. In Government we de- 
pend upon God. 

During ail our history we have been con- 
fronted with grave dangers. The same is 
true today. What are some of the dangers 
we face? 

1. Too much government. The Founding 
Fathers recognized that big government 
could in time become oppressive. There- 
fore, they sought to restrict the powers of 
government to those specifically granted by 
the people and enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion. We have become careless of this 
limitation. As a result government has 
grown so big and so complex that it has 
encroached upon the liberties of the people, 

2. Too much public and private debt. 
Excessive debt is one of the greatest dangers 
because it brings on inflation and robs the 
people of their savings. It is shocking to 
realize that public and private debt has 
reached the staggering total of $803 bll- 
lion. That is an average of 84,700 for every 
man, woman and child in the United States, 
Never before in the history of the world have 
any people owed as much as we owe today. 

3. Too much dependence upon govern- 
ment. It is most unfortunate that in this 
period of great prosperity 544 million of our 
citizens are receiving some form of govern- 
mental help. About 8 million are now em- 
ployed by the three levels of government. . 

4. Too much evasion of the law. Every 
student of history knows that great nations 
have gone down to destruction when the 
moral fiber of their people was undermined 
by greed and corruption. 

5. Too little interest in government. Un- 
fortunately there are too many misguided 
Americans who do not understand and do 
not appreciate the real meaning of America. 

6. Failure to appreciate that we are truly 
a nation under God. A government dedi- 
cated to the ideals of individual freedom 
cannot long endure unless its people are im- 
bued with the spiritual strength and courage 
that comes from faith in God. 

There have been many definitions of the 
real meaning of America. One that I like 
best was expressed by one of the greatest 
Americans of our time, the distinguished 
former President of the United States, Her- 
bert Hoover. On his 74th birthday, in an 
address at his birthplace, the little town 
of West Branch, Iowa, he said, and I quote: 

“America means far more than a conti- 
nent bounded by two oceans. It is more 
than pride of military power, glory in war, 
or in victory. It means more than the vast 
expanse of farms, of great factories or mines, 
magnificent cities, or millions of automo- 
biles and radios. It is more even than the 
traditions of the great tide westward from 
Europe which pioneered the conquest of this 
continent, It is more than our literature, 
our music, our poetry. Other nations have 
these things also.“ $ 
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Then Mr. Hoover continued: “The mean- 
ing of our word America flows from one pure 
source. Within the soul of America is free- 
dom of mind and spirit in man. Here alone 
are the open windows through which pours 
the sunlight of the human spirit. Here 
alone is human dignity, not a dream, but an 
accomplishment. Perhaps it is not perfect, 
but it is more full in in realization here than 
any other place in the world.” 

With love of country in our hearts, and 
with loyalty to ideals for which the heroes 
of our independence suffered and died, we 
can defend and preserve the American Re- 
public. 

We can go forth from this meeting, 
strengthened by faith in God, to meet the 
problems of our day with wisdom, courage, 
and patriotism, 


The Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have heard many discussions and read 
many articles about the Federal budget. 
None has been more thoughtful or 
understanding than an article by the 
Rev. Father Joseph A. Hughes, printed 
in the Register, Duluth edition, for Sun- 
day, June 9, 1957. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Father Hughes’ article, 
entitled “As Things Go,” and relating 
to our foreign-aid program, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. This wel- 
come article gives every Member of the 
Congress food for thought. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As THINGS Go—Forricn Am 


The debate on the budget has stirred up 
the country as no other domestic issue has 
for many years. 

Much of the talk about reducing expendi- 
tures has centered around cutting foreign 
aid and, of course, military expenses. 

Echoing over the Halls of Congress and 
other places of public oratory in the foreign 
aid consideration is a disturbing note. It 
is the frequently repeated reminder that 
American financial aid to other countries is 
good defense for the United States. 

Sometimes it is heard in reverse: It is not 
necessary for this country to help other 
countries now because they are either un- 
able or unwilling to defend us against our 
enemy. 

This is disturbing because it reflects a cor- 
roded mentality. It bespeaks an inner core 
of selfishness that, in the end, will do us in 
more effectively than any foreign Communist 
power, 

The big troubles in the world come from 
egotiam, supernationalism, materialism, and 
Selfishness. Individuals and nations have a 
highly developed grasping instinct, The big 
question, even in noble works, is: What is 
there in it for me? : 

We have given billions of dollars to other 
nations. And, undoubtedly, we are in- 
clined to feel noble about this generosity. 
But this generosity is, too frequentiy and 
too fully, camouflaged self-interest. 

We have done the right thing very often 
for the wrong reasons. When legislators 
have to appeal to our own national interest 
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in order to give what we owe in justice and 
charity to substandard nations, we stand 
revealed in our eyes and in the world gaze 
as puffed up, conceited, complacent, self- 
seeking millionaires who are willing to give 
of our wealth but only to those who can 
render some service to us in return. 

We should give industrial, agricultural, 
and financial assistance to neighbor nations 
not because it is expedient, not because it 
is good defense, not because it is an inex- 
pensive way to stop or win a war—but be- 
cause it is right, because it is human, be- 
cause it is Christian, because it is demanded 
by the moral law and counseled by spiritual 
idealism. 

Our money is not going to save us, or the 
world, or the peace. What will save us is 
character, virtue, fraternity, honor. Let's 
get off the money bags and on to the tree- 
tops. We could stand being where the vision 
is clearer and the air more pure, 


Statement on Oil Imports by Texas Rail- 
road Commissioner Ernest O. Thomp- 
son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, a mem- 
ber of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
and the man I regard as the world’s 


greatest authority on the oil industry,- 


issued last week a statement that sums 
up clearly and succinctly the existing 
situation with respect to excessive oil 
imports. 

“Domestic oil producers,” General 
Thompson said with painful clarity, “are 
at the mercy of the importers of crude 
oil and petroleum products.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
authoritative statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Om, IMPORTS 
(By Ernest O. Thompson, Texas railroad com- 
missioner, July 2, 1957) 

Domestic oll producers are at the mercy 
of the importers of crude oil and petroleum 
products. 

The importers determine freely and with- 
out let or hindrance the quantity of crude 
oil and petroleum products they wish to im- 
port during any given month. The only de- 
terrent is a 10-cents-a-barrel duty on oll and 
@ small duty on products. 

For example, if the United States needs, say, 
8 million barrels of crude per dsy to make 
products, and imports are estimated to be 1 
million barrels per day, the only thing that 
can be done is to subtract that 1 million 
barrels imports from the total of 8 million 
barrels needed—leaving 7 million barrels for 
the domestic producers to supply. 

They have imported as much as 1,600,000 
barrels of crude and products per day. This 
takes the domestic market from the domestic 
producers and forces reduction in production. 

There have been years of strong protesta- 
tion against these constantly increasing im- 
ports of crude oil and products; but so long 
as the importers pay the 10-cents-a-barrel 
duty, there is nothing done about it. 
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Appeals have been made to the importers 
to show restraint, but more and more oil 
companies of the United States are getting 
into the importing business. 

I feel that total imports of crude oj] and 
products should not exceed 1 million barrels 
per day on the average. This would furnish 
the supplement of fuel oil and residuals we 
need, and would furnish adequate trade bal- 
ances with other countries we sell goods. 

It may turn out that a tariff increase will 
prove the answer to protect our domestic 
crude producers, and at the same time raise 
some revenue, 

At all events, the President has been noti- 
fied by the Director of Defense Mobilization 
that oil imports threaten to imperil the na- 
tional security; and the President, under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, has appointed a com- 
mittee of five Cabinet members to check the 
Director's findings on the broadest possible 
study. So perhaps there will be some action 
taken by the President under the Trade Act 
of Congress, which says he shall do the nec- 
essary things to correct the situation when 
any commodity is being imported into this 
country in such quantities as to threaten to 
imperil the national security. 

We are hopeful for speedy relief. 


Address by Philip Sporn at Christening 
of Towboat “Philip Sporn” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Philip Sporn, president of the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Co., at the christen- 
ing of the new towboat Philip Sporn, of 
the American Barge Line Co., at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., July 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 
REMARKS MADE AT THE CHRISTENING OF THE 

New Towsoat "PHILIP Sporn” or ANER- 

ICAN BARGE Line CO., JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., 

Jury 5, 1957, py PHILIP Sporn, PRESIDENT, 

American Gas & ELECTRIC Co. 

I am deeply moved by the honor bestowed 
upon me by naming this new towboat after 
me and so associating my name with it in 
its work in moving the many highly essen- 
tial and diversified products along this great 
arterial highway extending all the way from 
Pittsburgh down to New Orleans. This great 
inland waterway, perhaps the greatest in the 
world, is composed of a number of major 
river basins and, of these, my company has 
been concerned primarily with one, the great 
Ohio River Basin. 

The Ohio River Basin is perhaps the most 
diversified of any major river basin in the 
United States. Vast quantities of agricul- 
tural products are produced in the area- 
More than three-fourths of the Nations 
bituminous coal is mined here. It is cer- 
tainly one of the Nation's outstanding in- 
dustrial regions and includes the important 
iron and steel producing areas of Youngs- 
town and Wheeling; the large manufactur- 
ing centers of Columbus, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Louisville; the well-estab- 
lished great chemical center along the Kan- 
awha River, a tributary of the Ohio, center- 
ing around Charleston, W. Va., and of great 
importance, the many new chemical and 
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other industrial centers that are rapidly 
springing up along the stretches of the 
great river. 

The Ohio Valley is literally bursting with 
activity. Since 1950 more than $10 billion in 
industrial and atomic plants has been ex- 
pended on the main stream. The Ohio and 
its tributaries and the valley, now growing 
so rapidly, has already surpassed the Rhine 
as a chemical center, and the Ruhr as a steel 
center. 

But it seems to me, and this is perhaps 
pertinent to the work that will be done by 
this beautiful boat now named Philip Sporn, 
that there is another aspect that needs to 
be pointed out. The Ohio River is much 
more than a great artery of commerce. It 
is much more than a transportation high- 
way. 

The Ohio River is the great river of power 
in the United States. We all know about 
the power of Niagara and the power of the 
St. Lawrence now being harnessed and we 
have heard a great deal about the hydro- 
electric power of the Tennessee and the power 
in the Columbia River in our great North- 
west. But the power that is generated by 
steam-electric plants utilizing the Ohio 
River as the very basis and foundation, both 
as a transportation medium for its fuel and 
as a source of condensing water, is infinitely 
Greater than the power of any of these riv- 
ers and perhaps exceeds—and if not now, 
then surely eventually—the power of all of 
them. 

By the end of 1956 the electric plants on 

Ohio, with a practically negligible 
amount of them being hydro, totaled almost 
9% million kilowatts, and with the comple- 
tion of projects now actually underway this 
amount will grow to 11½ million kilowatts, 
These plants, operating at the average load 
factor that they have been running at in 
the order of 75 percent, have produced or 
Will be capable of producing close to 80-bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours a year. This is more 
than 40 percent of the total energy gen- 
erated in Russia in 1956. 

If to the Ohio you add the capacity of the 
Plants along its tributaries, and add the rela- 
tively small amount of hydro produced along 
these tributaries, you find the total elec- 
tric power capacity of these plants well over 
32 million kilowatts, with close to 28 million 
kilowatts represented by steam-electric 
Plants and the combined output of the 
Plants close to 215 billion kilowatt-hours per 
year, or more than 10 percent in excess of 
the total 1956 output of all the generating 
Plants in Russia. This, I think, lends star- 
tling stature and importance to the Ohio 

ver. 

Truly, the Ohio River has become the 
Great power river of the world. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, 90 per- 
Cent of this energy is generated by fuel, by 
Coal. It is in the job of transporting and 
delivering the coal from the great mines in 
the valley to its use centers that the river 
itself performs such a great task; in nchiev- 
ing that it uitlizes the services of many 
Powerful tools like the boat that is being 
Christened today. 

Mr. Calhoun, I know that in wishing the 
New towboat a great and productive career 
as a transporter of freight and fuel on the 
Ohio River, I am wishing for it what you, 
and its owners, have visualized for it—a great 
and happy career that will contribute not 
Only to the prosperity of its company and 
ot its owners but, even more, contribute to 
the welfare and prosperity of this great 
Valley, of its people, and to the welfare and 
Safety of our country. 
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Invocation of Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, at 
Installation of President, American 
Medical Association, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, June 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association held in New 
York on June 4, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Dr. David B. Allman, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., was inducted into the high 
office of president of the association. 
Those of us who live in New Jersey were 
all highly gratified by this honor con- 
ferred on our State by the elevation of 
one of our citizens to this important 
office, 

On the occasion of the inaugural cere- 
mony, Rabbi Martin M, Weitz, Ph. D., 
Beth Israel Temple, Atlantic City, N. J., 
pronounced the invocation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
vocation be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INVOCATION FOR AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION—INAUGURAL CEREMONY FOR Dr. DAVID 
B. ALLMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Horxk., New Tonx Crry, N. Y., JUNE 4, 1957 

(By Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, Ph. D., Beth 

Israel Temple, Atlantic City, N. J.) 

Source eternal, God of the universe, master 
physician of mankind, help us to minister at 
Thy altar when we serve fellowman, with skill 
ot Scalpel, hand of healing and heart of un- 
derstanding. When we are patient in amic- 
tion, courageous in peril, sensitive to the suf- 
ferings of others, it is because Thy spirit 
guides us for he who serves fellowman labors 
with Thee in Thy workshop. 

We seek Thy light as we foregather in this 
oldest and largest fellowship of the arts and 
skills of healing—the American Medical As- 
sociation—in this, its 111th annual convo- 
cation. 

“He who saves one life, is as one who saves 
an entire world,” is not mere ancient parable, 
but modern prescription, As to masters of 
medicine before us, from Hippocrates to Al- 
bert Schweitzer, give us also four dimensions 
to help us help man: 

1. The art of detachment—to be apart 
from, yet a part of the life of others. As Sir 
Osler phrased it, “To scorn delights and live 
laborious days for others.” 

2. The virtue of method—a measure of sys- 
tem for more work, better records, deeper 
study, finer leisure, greater humanity. In 
the words of Albert Einstein, “Let us learn to 
make disasters into incidents rather than 
incidents into disasters.” : 

3. The value of thoroughness—so that even 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology are balanced 
into the art of healing and serve the glory of 
living, so that knowledge is translated into 
wisdom. In the formula of Albert Schweit- 
zor, “Ethics is nothing else than the thor- 
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ough complete value, reverence for life itself.” 

4. The grace of modesty—a love of truth 

greater than the love of any particular truth. 
Humility is a lantern that sheds Ught not 
only on our way, but for others, so that life’s 
journey for each may be a pilgrimage. We 
may remove diseased portions of a limb, 
but we are powerless to make tissue heal. 
Maimonides prays for humility in his Code 
for Physicians: Fndow me with strength of 
heart and mind so that both may be ready— 
in all humility—to serve the rich and the 
poor, the good and the wicked, friend and 
enemy, and that I may never see in the pa- 
tient anything else but a fellow creature in 
pain.” 
Master Physician, bless all in this dedicated 
fellowship of healing, those who have given 
it leadership in years before, and to Dr. David 
Bacharach Allman and all his coworkers who 
serve the American Medical Association and 
its larger labors, from this inaugural on in 
days to come. 

For the blessing of all and the hurt of 
none, for the joy of all and the woe of none, 
for the life of all and the death of none, 
Amen. 


Freedom of Debate in the Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 2, the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Senate Rule XII of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
heard one of the most forceful and per- 
suasive analyses ever given on the sub- 
ject of freedom of debate in the United 
States Senate. 

The presentation was that of Hon. 
Charles J. Bloch, of Macon, Ga., who 
testified before the subcommittee as the 
representative of Hon. Marvin Griffin, 
Governor of Georgia. Mr. Bloch, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Georgia bar 
and an outstanding leader in all phases 
of public life in Georgia, is one of the 
Nation’s foremost authorities on consti- 
tutional law. He has held many posi- 
tions of trust and presently is serving 
as a member of the Board of Regents of 
the University System of Georgia. 

Feeling that Mr. Bloch's thoughts and 
conclusions should have the careful 
study of each Member of this Senate, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that his testimony be printed herewith 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RULE XXII 


I appear as the representative of the Hon- 
orable Marvin Griffin, Governor of Georgia. 
I oppose the proposed amendments to rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
pertaining to limitation of debate. 

I have examined Senate Resolutions 17, 19, 
21, 28, 29, 30, 32. 

I have more closely examined Senate Reso- 
lutions 17 and 30 than I have the others. 
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Senate Resolution 17 does not show Senator 
Javirs as one of those who submitted the 
resolution. However, the staff study of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
which is a comparative analysis of the variqus 
resolutions, does show Senator Javirs as a 
sponsor. Senate Resolution 30 has 39 Sen- 
ators sponsoring it. 

It would serve no purpose to discuss in 
detail the differences or likenesses in the 
various resolutions, In various forms, they 
would accomplish the same result. Each and 
every one of them, if adopted, would limit 
debate in the greatest deliberative body the 
world has ever known, the Senate of the 
United States. The Constitution provides in 
article I, section 3, paragraph 1, that the 
Benate of the United States shall be com- 

of “two Senators from each State.” 
While the 17th amendment has changed the 
method by which the States select their Sen- 
ators, the Senate is still composed of two 
Senators from each State. The Senate never 
dies. It is a continuing body, eternal as far 
as mortal man can make it so. It is fitting 
that it should be such, for here sit the rep- 
resentatives of the 48 sovereign States which, 
grouped together, are known as the United 
States of America. 

Within the boundaries of the State of New 
York there were nearly 15 millions of people. 
Rhode Island had less than a million. Cali- 
fornia had ten and a half million inhabitants. 
Its neighbor, Nevada, less than 2 percent of 
that number, about 160,000. Pennsylvania, 
with its 10 million, is bordered by Delaware, 
with about 300,000. To the northwest of 
Illinois, with its approximate 9 million, are 
the Dakotas, with around 600,000 each. 

But on the floor of the Senate and its com- 
mittee rooms, caucuses, and councils, the 
voice and vote of Nevada is equal to that 
of California; the voice and vote of Rhode 
Isalnd, with its 121.4 square miles, is equal 
to that of Texas, with its 267,000 square 
miles. 

It was so planned by those who drafted, 
proposed, and ratified the Constitution of 
the United States. In this union of States 
no one State is more important than any 
other in that group of ambassadors which the 
States haye sent to Washington, and who 
form the Senate of the United States. To 
insure that no one State might ever be out- 
voted by any other State in the Senate of 
the States united, the Constitution provides 

y in article V thereof “that no 
State without its consent shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate." 

While it is not yet proposed that any one 
of the States be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate, it is now proposed by 
these bills that certain varying numbers of 
Senators can deprive other Senators, ambas- 
sadors from sovereign States, of their free 
and untrammeled right to place before the 
Senate and the people of the Nation their 
right to debate and discuss as fully and freely 
as they deem best problems which involve 
their very life. 

Today, you seek to limit the voice of the 
States. 

Tomorrow, will you seek to limit the vote 
of the States? ; 

We hear it sald that in this Government 
of ours, the strength of the majority shall 
prevalil. Those who formed the United 
States did not so provide. One man in Ne- 
vada expressing himself through his Sena- 
tors has the yoice and vote of 200 men in 
New York. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Vermont, Arizona, Delaware, 
Nevada, Maine, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, 13 States, each had a popula- 
tion of less than a million according to the 
1950 census. Will it next be attempted by 
Senators from New York, Mlinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California to deprive those less 
populous States of their right to vote in the 
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Senate on an equality with the more pop- 
ulous States? 

Is the force and power of numbers to rule 
henceforth in this Nation? Is might to 
make right? Can you blame us for asking 
these questions when we hear men in high 
places say, in support of unconstitutional 
legislation, that the end justifies the means? 
That was the governmental foundation upon 
which the gas chambers of Dachau were 
built. 

One Senator from New York sponsors Sen- 
ate Resolution 17, another seems to sponsor 
Senate Resolution 30. One Senator from 
Illinois sponsors Senate Resolution 17, 
another sponsors Senate Resolution 30. One 
Senator from Pennsylvania sponsors Sen- 
ate Resolution 30, another Senate Resolution 
17, one Senator from California sponsors 
Senate Resolution 30, Is it mere coincidence 
that 7 of the 8 Senators from New York, Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and California seek to 
hush the voices of their fellow Senators? 

With this hue and cry of majority rule, 
what will come next? 

Will you seek to change the Constitution 
go as to permit convictions in impeachment 
proceedings without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Members present? 

Will you seek to change the Constitution 
Bo as to provide that the Presidential veto 
of legislation may be overridden by less than 
two-thirds of each House of Congress? You 
know that the votes of Senators from just 
17 States can prevent the passage of a bill 
over Presidential veto. Will you seek to 
change that in the shouting for majority 
rule? 

Will you seek to change article V of the 
Constitution so that amendments may- be 
proposed by less than two-thitds of both 
Houses of Congress? Will you seek to change 
that same article so that amendments may 
be ratified by less than three-fourths of the 
States? 

And having done that, will you seek to 
change article IV, section 3, of the Consti- 
tution so as to permit new States to be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of. 
another State without the consent of the 
legislature of that State? 


The theory of rule by majority, by care- 
ful planning, can convert our form of con- 
stitutional government into one of which 
Washington and Jefferson and Adams and 
Lincoln and Wilson never dreamed. 

Will you, pursuing that theory, change 
the Constitution so as to provide that less 
than two-thirds of the Senators present may 
suffice to ratify a treaty with a foreign 
nation? 

I plead for freedom of debate. I plead 
that no death sentence be imposed upon 
that freedom, and upon the rights of the 
States of the Union to have their ambassa- 
dors debate and speak as freely and as 
lengthily as they desire. 

Will the privileges of free speech be re- 
served only for those who seek to undermine 
our form of Government? That freedom 
should be preserved for those who love 
America as well as for those who hate it, 

Freedom of debate is a liberty guaranteed 
by the Constitution equal in importance to 
any other liberty. Tyranny thrives in a 
climate of suppressed debate, The adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence was 
openly debated. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion were adopted in the Continental Con- 
gress after open and unrestricted debate. 
With these articles as a guide, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was prepared and 
proposed, without any limitation of debate. 
That debate lasted over a period of many, 
many months, After it was adopted by the 
Continental Congress it was proposed to the 
several States for ratification. In their leg- 
islatures and their conventions, the States 
openly and frely debated it for 9 months 
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before 9 States ratified It. New York debated 
it so long that she was the third to the 
last State to ratify it. 

And, so adopted and ratified, after full and 
unrestricted debate, it, with 2 amendments 
besides the Bill of Rights, stood the test of 
time for almost 80 years. The 14th 
amendment, constructions of which threaten 
our whole structure of constitutional gov- 
ernment, was adopted under the most ex- 
treme character of cloture—cloture enforced 
by the bayonet. 

The so-called -liberal organizations who 
advocate restriction of debate in the Senate 
of the United States evidently believe In a 
peculiar kind of freedom of speech—freedom 
of speech for themselves alone. If the 
theories of government they espouse 
are under attack in the Senate of 
the United States, they desire open, 
thorough, unlimited and unrestricted debate. 
But, if haste is essential to the passage of 
measures they espouse, then there must be 
a restriction of debate. S 

I heard one of the most liberal lawyers of 
the South recently say in an address (May 
19, 1957): “Soeiety cannot survive without 
full discussion and debate.” That statement 
was unique because it was the only theory 
of government I had ever heard him express 
with which I could wholeheartedly agree. 

You seek to avoid filibusters. A filibuster 
is good or bad according to who is doing the 
eg ak and according to what its purpose 
8. 

Doubtless every Senator has seen the 
brochure on limitation of debate in the 
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1956 by the Library of Congress Reference 
Service. Therefore, it would be useless for 
me to enter into a detailed discussion of 
it. I do hope, though, that every Senator 
will study page 29 of it, headed “Later action 
on 35 filibustered bills,” and see if unre- 
stricted debate is such a bad thing for our 
Nation. 

Of these bills, over a period from 1865 to 
1946, the only ones not passed were these: 

(a) The force bill in 1890-91. 

(b) The armed ship bill in 1917. 

(c) Antilynch bills, 1922, 1935, 1937. 

(d) Antipoll tax bills, 1942, 1944, 1946, 
1948, 

(e) FEPC bill, 1946. 

Strange it is that every one of these bills, 
save one, had as its object and purpose the 
embarrassment of the Southern States, their 
relegation to their 1865-70 status as con- 
quered provinces, 

And strange it is, too, that almost every 
lawyer in the United States Senate, as a law- 
year, or as a judge, would have not the 
slightest hesitancy in deciding that these 
bills exceeded the powers delegated to Con- 
gress by the sovereign States. Yet, they are 
cited as examples for the need of restriction 
of debate, They really serve as outstanding 
examples of the need for unlimited debate 
and the survival of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

We are so much these days of minority 
groups, Formerly this phrase had a distinct 
meaning. When we heard it uttered, we 
visualized certain racial groups or certain re- 
ligious groups. 

Now the phrase is somewhat more difficult 
to define, Personally, I think that the out- 
standing minority group in thé country 1s 
that group which is striving for the per- 
petuation of constitutional government. 
Today, the minority group in this country 
whose members need protection is composed 
of those who believe m a government un- 
der the Constitution of the United States 
as it was written, legally amended and con- 
strued by judges trained in law and con- 
strued according to legal precedents, the es- 
tablished law of the land. 
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If by “minority group” is meant those who 
are of African descent rather than English or 
continental European, why do they desire to 
destroy law and the Constitution? 

If by “minority group” is meant those 
who worship their God in a manner different 
from most of those who settled the Thirteen 
Original States, why do they desire to de- 
stroy established constitutional precedents? 

When and if the phrase “The end justi- 
fies the means“ becomes the law of the land, 
they will be the first to feel its blunt force. 

Government under a constitution, con- 
strued according to law and established. long 
continued legal principles is their only hope 
of survival. 

What end could possibly Justify the aboli- 
tion of jury trials? 

What end could possibly justify the 
abandonment of principles of equity practice 
established as the law of the land more than 
400 years ago in England, and continued in 
this America for more than 300 years? 

What end could possibly justify jeopard- 
izing rights which now seem established by 
adjudication and construction of the Con- 
stitution? 

I mean simply this: The first amendment 
to the Constitution provides that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
mént of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
ol speech or of the press. There is no pro- 
Vision in the original Constitution or in the 
Bill of Rights which prevents a State from 
making laws respecting an establishment of 
religion. There is no provision in the orig- 
mal Constitution or in the Bill of Rights 
Which forbids a State to prohibit the free 
exercise of religion. There is nothing in the 
Original Constitution which prevents a State 
from abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press. 

Long after the 14th amendment was 
adopted, the Supreme Court construed the 
Provision in it that no State should deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law to mean that no State 
should deprive any person of the liberty of 
Worship, speech and of the press. By Judical 
Construction, the word liberty was held to 
extend the prohibitions of the first amend- 
Ment so as to restrict the States. In so hold- 
ing, the Supreme Court evidently failed to 
consider that if the word liberty had that 
breadth of meaning, the first amendment 
Was totally unnecessary. The fifth would 
have sufficed. If the doctrine of the end 
Justifies the means is to be the new rule of 
Constitutional construction, if precedents 
established in the decisions of jurists trained 
in the law are lightly to be swept aside upon 
the testimony of psychologists and articles 
in the New Yorker magazine (cf. case 107, 
October 1956, decided June 24, 1957, slip sheet 
Page 6), then all freedoms rest upon a peril- 
Ous base. 

The case referred to is that of Kingsley 
Books, Inc, Louis Finkelstein, doing busi- 
ness as Times Bookshop, et al. v. Peter 
Campbell Brown, corporation counsel of the 
City of New York. There a proceeding under 
section 22-a of the New York Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure, as amended in 1954, provid- 
ing for a limited injunctive remedy was up- 
held in a 5 to 4 decision. The opinions show 
Quite clearly that if appellants had re- 
Quested a jury trial, or had attacked the 
Statute in the lower court for failure to re- 
Quire a jury, it would have been invalid. 
Wil you deprive southerners, Americans of 
the South, a right which the Court im- 
Pliediy held to be that even of a purveyor 
ot obscene books? 

Are the rules of the Senate to be changed 

order to pass a statute of that nature? 

Those rules are of long standing. 

CONCLUSION 


„The document to which I have referred— 
Limitation on Debate in the United States 
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Senate,” on pages 23 and following gives 36 
instances of “Outstanding Senate Filibusters 
From 1841 to 1955." 

A glance at the list shows that the fili- 
buster is not merely an old southern cus- 
tom. Perhaps the reason why the southern 
Senators have more often than others en- 
gaged in prolonged debate is that the South 
is the only section of the Nation against 
which legislation has been frequently spe- 
cifically directed. But Senators from other 
sections, too, debate at length when they 
have what they think are reasons to debate. 
I notice that in 1914 Senator Burton of Ohio 
“filibustered against a river and harbor bill 
for 12 hours." The armed ship debate of 
1917, and the World Court protocol debate of 
1926 were not southern inspired. Neither 
Was the lengthy talk of Senator Copeland 
of New York against the Sale of Pines Treaty 
in 1925. I notice, too, that in 1950, Senator 
MALONE filibustered against a conference re- 
port on the slot-machine bill. In 1953, dur- 
ing the prolonged debate on the so-called 
tidelands offshore bill, Senator Morsz estab- 
lished a new record for the longest single 
speech. On April 24-25, he spoke for 22 hours 
and 26 minutes. Now, the Senator has in- 
troduced Senate Resolution 21, which is one 
of those pending before this committee. 

It all depends upon whose ox is gored. 
We all know that if unwarranted legislation 
were introduced adversely affecting any 
group of States, the Senaters representing 
the States in that group would want to de- 
bate without limitation what they deemed 
injustices to their States sought by bills 
violative of the Constitution. 4 j 

The 22 Senators from the 11 real Southern 
States are a minority group. The other 74 
Senators can outvote them, If they do, our 
southern Senators may well say, “You are 
sounding the death knell of constitutional 
government. Do not think that the people 
of our States will suffer from that destruc- 
tion alone. The bell tolls for you and yours, 
too,” 


Agriculture Is a Most Important Industry, 
Let’s Conserve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a smalltown newspaper in my 
State, the Hays County Citizen, published 
at Kyle, Tex., recently carried an edi- 
torial that would do credit to the most 
noted newspaper in the land. This 
weekly newspaper, serving an area where 
farming is of paramount importance, ap- 
pealed to its readers to place on the 
agricultural industry the value it 
deserves. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVE INDUSTRY 

Almost any town from the very smallest 
to the large metropolitan centers is con- 
stantly on the lookout for a new payroll for 
its people. Especially desired are manu- 
facturing concerns, because they bring in 
new dollars from outside and add to as well 
as stimulate the flow of money. They pro- 
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vide more Jobs and replace money which has 
had to go out of the community to bring in 
manufactured goods. 

Every businessman Is ready to help a new 
manufacturer or one who is about to re- 
locate in overcoming any obstacies which 
might prevent him from choosing the 
businessman’s town. 

Sometimes we fail to place our agricul- 
tural industry in the same catagory with 
other manufacturing interests. When we 
do, it is indeed an unfortunate oversight. 
It would take a tremendous industry indeed 
in the Kyle-Buda area to replace our agri- 
cultural industry, It is our major source 
of new dollars into the community. 

If the agricultural industry is to grow, or 
even hold its own, the productivity of the 
land must be maintained and it is here that 
the community can and must help. Lend- 
ing encouragement to soil and conserva- 
tion practices, working with the farmer in 
achieving legislation toward this end, sup- 
porting activities of tomorrow's farmers 
through FPA, and first of all the 
part the farmer is playing as an industrialist. 

Several local businessmen are to be con- 
gratulated today for the part they have been 
and are now playing in seeing that the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture remains high by 
conservation and planning ahead. 

Certainly all this is not to be construed 
as antimanufacturing sentiment. Such is 
far from the truth. The State of Mississippi 
has adopted a postwar program called 
BAWI (balance agriculture with industry). 
It has much to commend it. We merely 
acknowledge with gratitude what we have 
2 we seek to supplement it, not supplant 
t. 


Curbing the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “Curbing the 
Court.“ from the Aiken S. C., S 
and Review of July 1, 1957. This daily 
is published under the able guidance of 
Mrs. Annie H. King. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CURBING THE COURT 

Senators Orr D. Jounston and STROM 
Tuurmonp of South Carolina have called 
for and initiated a movement in Congress— 
what support they will gather from congres- 
sional colleagues is questionable at this 
time—to curb the “wild hayride the Supreme 
Court of the United States is now on“ with 
first one asinine and unconstitutional deci- 
sion after another which is undoing all that 
which made this Nation strong and demo- 
cratic and rapidly turning it into a con- 
trolled land of despotic directives. 

First, it was a psychological ruling by the 
Supreme Court on segregation on “Black 
Monday” in May 1954, followed rapidly with 
other decisions, seemingly communistic- 
dictated or ordered by a despotic ruler, which 
does not do justice to the Nation and its 
people and have loosed mad dogs of sub- 
versives, Communists, rapists and murderers 
loose to prey upon the Nation with defensive 
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curbs ineffective because of hand- tying rul- 
ings affecting the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Justice Department, the States 
and the Nation. 

Congress has the power, although it has 
never been found necessary to be used, to 
curb such wild activities of the Supreme 
Court, Drastic measures must now be used, 
it seems, if the Nation does not become a 
dictatorship ruled by nine men and their 
decisions adversely affecting the welfare 
of the Nation and plunging it into decadence 
within and helpless to defense from without, 

The support the South Carolina solons will 
have in this effort is beginning to gather 
strength as the other sections of the Nation 
are gradually beginning to realize that the 
South is right, and has been from the be- 
ginning, in fighting to the last ditch the 
rulings of the Court contrary to the Consti- 
tution. Slowly but surely the North, the 
West, and the East are beginning to wake 
up and realize in what direction the country 
is headed at breakneck speed. But one 
sadly relates the other section of the Nation 
awakened only when their toes were tram- 
pled upon by Supreme Court decisions. 

Better late than never and a united front 
is needed today to present a solid wall of 
resistance to things and happenings which 
tend to “throw the Nation to the wolves.” 

If a solid front is not presented what then 
will take place tomorrow in the way of 
further rulings from the high tribunal? 

Senators JOHNSTON and THURMOND are not 
Jone prophets crying in the wilderness. 
They are statesmen who see the perils con- 
fronting the land and the people they love 
and have girded themselves for battle to 
preserve the rights and freedom as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

Can we do aught but lend the embattled 
Senators our whole support as citizens of 
this land of democratic ideals and way of 
life? 


There Are Good Reasons for Free Senate 
Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
January of this year there appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post a very im- 
portant editorial entitled “There Are 
Good Reasons for Free Senate Debate.” 
Because of the debate we are getting 
ready to embark on at this time, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of January 
12, 1957 

THERE ARE Goop REASONS FOR FREE SENATE 
DEBATE 

Although the liberal Democrats have only 
a thin toehold in the Senate and probably 
not even that in the House, they appear to 
expect everybody to stand aside while they 
call the shots. One of the first items on their 
agenda is to amend the Senate rule which 
permits unlimited debate, the object being 
to pass civil-rights legislation despite the 
protests of thelr southern brethren. In this 
they are joined by a few modernized Repub- 
licans. 

Before the subject has got out of hand, 
some Senators, we predict, will remind their 
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impatient colleagues of the reason for free 
debate in the Senate. The purpose of the 
rule is not to test the endurance of senatorial 
lung power, or to kill off progressive legisla- 
tion, or to wear out the public. The reason 
debate in the Senate can be cut off only under 
extraordinary circumstances is that the Sen- 
ate is the last line of defense for the States. 
While this rule remains, a majority in Con- 
gress lacks the ability to pass legislation 
repugnant to some of the States. 

So that there will be no misunderstanding, 
perhaps we should say that the Saturday 
Evening Post believes that a reasonable pro- 
gram of civil rights is not only just and 
desirable but that it inevitably will come, 
step by step. But the Post denies that any 
cause or goal is sufficiently important to 
Justify the destruction of our traditional 
safeguards, 

Despite all the talk about whether the Sen- 
ate is a continuing body or whether it is a 
new body, with the right to make new rules 
every time it meets, the essential issue is 
whether or not a majority in Congress shall 
be able to force into law proposals which 
are not accepted as valid by a considerable 
number of States. The late Senator James 
Reed, fiery Democrat of Missouri, might well 
have settled the argument when he said many 
years ago: 

“Strike down this safeguard of public dis- 
cussion, apply the gag, and imagine, if you 
please, that it is applied only to pass good 
measures, only to accomplish the virtuous 
and the wise and the holy, only to bring the 
thing of rectitude; imagine that if you please. 
He is a fool, he is every kind of a fool that 
has ever cursed the earth or cursed himself, 
who thinks that any power will always be 
used wisely and justly. * * * Why should 
there not be some place in this country 
where the virtues or the iniquities of pro- 
posed legislation could be exposed without 
gag, without rule, without limit, some place 
where every public act must come under the 
surveillance of men who have complete free- 
dom, of speech?” 


It is, of course, popular to talk of “majority 


rule” as if the majority were inevitably right,” 


when the fact is that we have a Bill of Rights 
to protect minorities and individuals—and 
sovereign States—from the whims of majori- 
ties. And, unless we are prepared to strain 
the bonds of the Federal Union even more 
than they have been strained already, Sen- 
ators will give sober thought to the reasons 
for unlimited debate in their body before 
sacrificing an important permanent Federal 
principle to immediate political advantage. 


International Educational Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two let- 
ters I have recently received from in- 
dividuals who have participated in the 
International Educational Exchange 
Program, and who have written me of 
their experiences abroad under this pro- 
gram. I feel certain that my colleagues 
will be interested in reading these let- 
ters which stress the value of the pro- 
gram in helping to spread understand- 
ing and good will between citizens of the 
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United States and citizens of foreign 
countries, 

The first letter is from Mr. David O. 
White, who studied for a year in 
Munich, Germany; the second is from 
Mr. Warren R. Schoonover, who spent a 
year in Egypt as a visiting professor of 
soil science at the University of Alex- 
andria. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: ; 

MUNICH 42, 
AGNES BERNAUER Sr. 124, 
June 17, 1957. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, _ 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR. FULBRIGHT: A wonderful 
year in Germany is rapidly coming to a close, 
and I am sending in this mail letters of 
thanks to the people who supported my Ful- 
bright scholarship application. It seems to 
me that you also deserve a word of thanks. 

My family and I have lived in a completely 
German community, the children have at- 
tended German schools, and our circle of 
friendships has grown rapidly. In order to 
maintain these contacts for another year we 
are going to move across Munich this fall 
to the American military establishment, 
where I shall teach during the coming year. 
One year has provided us with working 
knowledge of the e and a valuable 
orientation upon which we now wish to cap- 
italize further. 

The opportunity to study in Germany has 
proven invaluable. I came over here to study 
the use of athletics as a political instrument 
of the Third Reich, and haye found a con- 
centration of materials and advisers which 
has made for smooth, sure progress. Further- 
more, as a public school administrator, I 
have found that no experience can take the 
place of exchanging views with people whose 
cultural roots and educational problems are 
different from one's own. 

So, Senator Furnier, I want to thank 
you for your foresight and initiative in help- 
ing to establish a program which cannot 
help advancing world understanding, and 
assisting people like myself to do needed re- 
search in areas which might otherwise be 
passed over untouched. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davi O. WHITE. 
JUNE 27, 1957. 
Senator W. Aa FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building,. 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: It \was my good 
fortune to receive a Fulbright research award 
to study saline and alkali soils in Egypt. 
I spent an academic year (1953-54) at the 
Faculty of Agriculture, University of Alex- 
andria, as visiting Fulbright professor of soil 
science to conduct this study. 

The University of California has consented 
to publish the report on this work in order to 
make it available to other soil scientists and 
as an example of International cooperation. 

I have been greatly interested in the Ful- 
bright program and feel it should be con- 
tinued and expanded. I think it could be 
increased in value, however, if a larger pro- 
portion of the awards were to go to research 
workers rather than to teachers and students. 
There are many problems, such as the one I 
worked on, which are of mutual interest, both 
to the country where the work is done and 
to the United States. If such problems are 
carefully chosen in advance and facilities 
are prepared there is an opportunity to ac- 
complish a great deal during the time of a 
few months. In my case the planning period 
occupied almost a year, but I was able to 
start work without delay upon arrival in 
Egypt. We hope you and the organizations 
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concerned will give increased consideration to 
the research opportunities in this program. 

I am enclosing two copies of the report for 
your information. I am sure you can secure 
additional copies tf you desire them by writ- 
ing to Dr. Paul Sharp, Director, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

I have retired from the University of Cali- 
fornia and I am going to India for 2 years 
gn the international cooperation program of 
the University of Illinois. Should you desire 
to get in touch with me you can address me 
in care of Dr. Frank Parker, U. S. T. C. M., 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India, 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN R. SCHOONOVER, 


Mr. Dulles and Ckina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
to the editor entitled “Mr. Dulles and 
China,” written by James P. Warburg, 
and published in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ma. DULLES AND CHINA 


With the world’s attention and the hopes 
ot humanity focused upon the disarmament 
talks at London, Secretary Dulles has seen 
fit to proclaim at San Francisco that the 
United States remains unalterably wedded 
to a China policy which would seem to make 
any serious approach to universal disarma- 
ment impossible. 

How can there be any hope of developing 
& system of reliably enforced disarmament 
While the greatest military power in Asia 
Temains excluded from the world organiza- 
tion? Are we and our Allies to reach agree- 
Ment with the Soviet Union for the reduc- 
tion and control of armaments while Com- 
munist China, with its 600 million people, 
remains free to maintain the greatest con- 
ventional military establishment in the 
world? 

Was it wise or necessary to reaffirm at this 
Moment a China policy which not only 
blocks the road toward disarmament but 
which keeps the United States perpetually 
at the brink of war, cements the Sino-So- 
Viet alliance. divides the anti-Communist 
Coalition and alienates most of the uncom- 
mitted peoples? 

In the manner of an able prosecuting at- 
torney, and with the mantle of self-right- 
eousness wrapped about him, Mr. Dulles has 
Presented his case showing the government 
of the Chinese People's Republic to be à 
bad“ government. One may accept this 
Moral indictment and yet wholly disagree 
with the Secretary's conclusions. 

“The United Nations,” said Mr. Dulles, 
“is not a reformatory for bad governments.” 
Such governments, he said, should be ostra- 
Cized from the world community, They 
Should be subject to cultural and economic 
boycott, to diplomatic nonrecognition and 
to exclusion from the United Nations. 

“The United Nations,” said Mr. Dulles, “is 
Supposedly an association of those who are 
already peaceloving—an association of those 
S0vernments able and willing to carry out 
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their charter obligations,” Of these obliga- 
tions, the Secretary said, “the basic obliga- 
tion is not to use force except in defense 
against armed attack,” 

Surely, in the light of postwar history, 
and especially in view of what happened 
last October, this description of the U. N. 
membership is—to put it mildly—romantic 
nonsense. No one has more eloquently 
shown that this concept of the U. N. is un- 
realistic and self-defeating than Mr. Dulles 
himself. In his book, War or Peace, pub- 
lished in 1950, Mr. Dulles wrote: 

“I have now come to believe that the 
United Nations will best serve the cause of 
peace tf its Assembly is representative of 
what the world actually is, and not merely 
representative of the parts which we like. 
Therefore, we ought to be willing that all 
nations should be members without attempt- 
ing to appraise closely those which are good 
and those which are bad. Already that dis- 
tinction has been obliterated by the present 
membership of the United Nations.” 

May we not hope that our Secretary of 
State will recapture the sane realism and the 
plain commonsense which he displayed when 
he pondered these matters as a private citi- 
zen? 

James P. WARBURG, 

New York, N. Y. 


Proposed Curb on United States 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “South Carolina 
Senators Call for a Supreme Court 
Curb,” from the Williston, S. C., Way of 
July 4, 1957. This newspaper is ably 
edited and published by Mr. Ben P. 
Davies, Jr. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA SENATORS CALL FOR SUPREME 
Court CURB 

Both of South Carolina's United States 
Senators, OLIN D. JOHNSTON and STROM 
TavuvrmMonDp, have called for a curb on the 
powers of the United States Supreme Court, 
which body has apparently set about re- 
writing the Constitution. 

In hes and in news conferences the 
two South Carolinians have joined in de- 
ploring decisions handed down by the Court 
that infringe upon the rights of individual 
“States as well as other rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution. 

Senator THurmMonp has also introduced a 
bill in the Senate in an effort to keep the 
Court from further reviewing school segre- 
gation cahes. The Court has had a heyday 
since that fateful Black Monday, May 17, 
1954, when they ordered that school segre- 
gation be abolished and all schools through- 
out the land be integrated. 

The latest capers of the Court—which 
were touched on in this column last week— 
have brought criticism from leading 1 
lators throughout the Nation. At first, lit 
was only the southerners who decried the 
actions of the Court, but as Chief Justice 
Warren and his cohorts continued to re- 
write the laws of the land to suit their 
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sociologicat wnims the nue and cry has been 
taken up by leaders in sections throughout 
the Nation. They can see the handwriting 
on the wall and now realize that the school 
decision was just the entering wedge. 

We commend Senators JomNsron and 
THURMOND on their stand and trust that 
they will not ever weaken. 


The London Disarmament Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent days and weeks a good deal has 
been written about the uncertainties and 
confusions surrounding the current Lon- 
don disarmament negotiations. I have 
Seen no analysis of the situation more 
precise and to the point than this morn- 
ing’s article entitled “Unreadiness and 
Indecision,” written by Walter Lipp- 
mann. It seems to me Mr, Lippmann’s 
analysis is a very thoughtful one which 
deserves careful attention by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Lippmann’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 2, 1957] 
UNREADINESS AND INDECISION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a remarkable resemblance between 
General Eisenhower's handling of the dis- 
armament negotiations and his handling of 
the budget. In both cases, that is to say, 
he has launched a proposal and embarked 
on a course, not having made up his mind 
about just where he wished to go. The 
deliberation, the weighing of alternatives, 
the hard work of making a firm decision, 
would in an orderly and rational conduct of 
Government have preceded the presentation 
of the budget and the sending of Mr. Stas- 
sen to London to negotiate with Mr. Zorin. 

But in the case of the budget, it took 
nearly 2 months before it was reasonably 
clear whether the Chief Executive was for 
or against the executive budget. Only after 
much confusion and controversy did the 
President begin to make clear where he 
stood. In the case of disarmament, it has 
now transpired that he started the diplo- 
matic exchanges with no real agreement 
within his own official family, with no ade- 
quate understanding with our allies, and 
with his own mind still fuld. During the 
past few weeks, with Mr. Stassen abroad 
in London to speak for him, the President 
has acted the part, not of a statesman who 
has a policy but of a puzzled man who is 
thinking out loud. 

No doubt the problems of disarmament 
are extraordinarily complicated. They are 
fraught with uncertainty and with risk, and 
there is an awful responsibility on one who, 
like the President, must make the final de- 
cisions. But there is no reason why he had 
to enter into the negotiations or, why he had 
to send Mr. Stdssen to face Mr, Zorin, until 
he knew for certain whether he was in favor 
of reaching the kind of agreement that might 
concelvably be possible. He should have 
waited until he was ready. There was no 
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use talking with the Russians if the Presi- 
dent himself had not yet thought through 
his policy, no use if high officials in Wash- 
ington were convinced that they must nullify 
what Mr. Stassen was supposed to do, 

In the field of diplomacy, this has been 
like committing unprepared troops to a great 
battle, while the generals have not yet ar- 
ranged for their supplies or ceased to argue 
with one another about the objectives of the 
battle. This is the way to demoralize an 
army and during the past week there has 
been a very considerable demoralization in 
Washington. The greatest doubt has been 
raised as to whether the President wants 
an agreement, or whether he could now per- 
suade the Senate to ratify an agreement. 

Mr. Gromyko is wrong in saying, as he 
did last week, that the United States is using 
the disarmament talks as a screen conceal- 
ing its striving to continue and intensify the 
arms race. The truth is that the United 
States is not really using the disarmament 
talks at all because the President and his ad- 
ministration have a policy to which some 
are opposed, and about which the rest are 
not convinced. 

Unless the President can find some way 
to clarify and then to make firm the Ameri- 
can position, we shall find ourselves with 
a treaty that the President does not really 
want, or with one that the Senate will re- 
ject. In either event, we shall bring down 
upon ourselves the onus of blocking the 
path to a limitation of armaments. 

I have heard it said that this will not 
happen because if and when Mr. Stassen 
really starts to negotiate about the details 
with Mr. Zorin, he will find the Soviet Union 
is quite unwilling to reach a good agree- 
ment about inspection and control. That 
may well be true if the negotiations are 
genuine. But if we remain in our present 
position, where the probabilities are against 
the ratification of a disarmament agreement, 
the Soviet Union can go very far in its offers 
without running the risk of having to make 
good on them, 

We had better assume that the Russians 
do want an agreement, and that they are 
prepared to pay a considerable, though not 
an enormous, price for it. We had better 
assume, too, that we shall have ourselves to 
clear up the confusion in our own position, 
and that we must not count upon the un- 
reasonableness of the Russians to save us 
from the consequences of our uncertainty 
and indecision, 


Disarmament Is No Cold War Cure-All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, on 
July 2 there appeared in the Wichita 
Eagle, of Wichita, Kans., an article 
written by Roscoe Drummond, entitled 
“Disarmament Is No Cold War Cure- 
All.” Mr. Drummond pointed out some 
very important matters we ought to be 
considering as we look forward to the 
events that will happen in the next few 
months. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
tele be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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DISARMAMENT Is No Comp Wan CurRE-ALL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—Walter Lippmann is urging 
& thorough, public debate on whether it is 
desirable or undesirable for the United States 
to join the Soviet Union in any kind of dis- 
armament in the present state of the world. 

Mr. Lippmann urged such a debate before 
President Eisenhower disclosed that he him- 
self had some second thoughts on the wis- 
dom of ending nuclear bomb tests. 

The warning which Mr. Lippmann 
sounds—and he favors an arms-limitation 
agreement—is that unless there is a frank 
facing of the arguments against as well as 
for disarmament, we may well end up seeing 
the President negotiate an agreement which 
neither the Senate nor the American people 
will accept. 

It is urgent that Mr. Eisenhower begin to 
meet openly the genuine reservations which 
many people have about disarmament at 
this time because nothing could be more 
hurtful than to have the President put his 
name to a treaty and then have public opin- 
ion strike his signature from it. 

There is a strong case for disarmament. 
What seems to me most dangerous is that 
disarmament should be sold to the American 
people on the ground that it is going to do 
something which it isn't—that it is going to 
bring about peaceful coexistence, reduce 
tensions between Russia and the free world 
and generally create a climate in which the 
great disputes which divide us can be re- 
solved. 

I cannot see where disarmament is going 
to do any of these things. 

There is no evidence that the Soviets are 
trying to curtail the cold war. The only 
evidence is that they might like to carry on 
the cold war at a slightly reduced cost 
through some disarmament. 

Consider the fact that while disarmament 
negotiators in London are trying to work 
out a big arms limitation, the Communists 
were continuing to violate a little arms limi- 
tation in North Korea. 

Consider the fact that while we are trying 
in London to devise a system of inspection 
that will make worldwide disarmament en- 
forceable, the Communists have been so vio- 
lating the inspection system setup to govern 
the Korean truce that the United Nations 
command can no longer live with it, 

Consider the fact that on the very day 
that the United States proposes a mutual 
eutback of Armed Forces, the 150,000-word 
report of the special United Nations com- 
mittee confirms everything the world in- 
stinctively knew was true about Moscow’s 
illegal use of its armed force to crush the 
liberties and independence of the Hungarian 
people, that the uprising of the Hungarians 
against Soviet rule was spontaneous and 
nationwide, unalded by any western im- 
perialists, that Soviet forces violated Hun- 
garian territory because they were never in- 
vited in by any Hungarian Government, 

Consider the fact that the Kremlin shows 
no interest in and, in fact, a sustained oppo- 
sition to negotiating a solution to any of the 
international problems and tensions—such 
as the unification of Germany—which have 
produced the arms race the Soviets now 
appear to want to halt. 

Conceivably it may be in the interests of 
both the Soviet Union and the United States 
to take a first step toward an inspectable 
reduction of armed strength. 

But let us not take this step in the false 
and wishful expectation that it is going to 
usher in a peace with the Kremlin or pro- 
duce a climate in which we can let down our 
guard and watch cold-war tensions melt 
away. 

No, the evidence seems to be sufficient to 
say that if Moscow wants to negotiate a dis- 
armament agreement, it wants to negotiate 
it, not as a means of liquidating the cold 
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war, but as a means of carrying it forward at 
a slightly reduced cost. 

Even under such conditions a first step 
arms limitation may be useful, but let us 
not acclaim it for more than it is. 


The Importance of Urban Renewal Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
commented on several occasions previ- 
ously on the Senate floor with regard to 
the importance of continuing and, in- 
deed, strengthening the urban renewal 
program. 

In city after city across this country 
vast tracts of real estate are blighted 
with decay. 

These blighted areas have become 
sources of infection for the breakdown 
of families, the breeding of vice, centers 
of ill health, and other civic maladies. 

We all realize, of course, that appro- 
priations for urban renewal represent a 
strain on the Federal budget. 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that if Uncle Sam were to abandon this 
program, it would undoubtedly come to 
a dead halt throughout the country. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
letter which I have received from Mr. 
Willard E. Downing, executive secretary 
of the city of Milwaukee's Citizens Urban 
Renewal Committee. 

Mr. Downing points out the impor- 
tance of continued appropriations for 
‘this purpose. 

I append to his letter the text of a 
front-page editorial which was carried in 
the Milwaukee Journal issue of July 2, 
describing a new booklet as published by 
this committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter and editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITIZENS’ URBAN RENEWAL COMMITTEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 3, 1957, 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Wr: The Citizens’ Urban 
Renewal Committee, at its last regular meet- 
ing on June 26, expressed considerable con- 


cern over some recent newspaper articles in- 


dicating that the President had suggested 
that Federal supports for urban renewal 
should be cut and also urged greater State 
participation in this program. 

Our committee felt that this would be a 
very grievous injustice, particularly in States 
like Wisconsin. Our ability to produce suffi- 
cient income to provide for imaginative and 
realistic programs in urban renewal is very 
limited. Certainly the city of Milwaukee 
would be in no position to carry on this 
program at its current ability to produce 
income. The State has drastically curtailed 
its building program because of the Hmi- 
tations on its income. If the President's 
recommendations were put into effect, it 
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Would mean that urban renewal in Wiscon- 
sin would come to a standstill and this in- 
deed would be a tragedy. 

Our committee, therefore, urgently rec- 
Ommends that you support adequate Fed- 
eral aids for urban-renewal programs so that 
our city and State can eliminate blight and 
slums, For this, we feel, is one of the most 
Significant programs for the future well- 
being of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLARD E. DOWNING, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 

Mrs. Max Fenske, chairman; Harold E. 
Beck, vice chairman. 

Willard E. Downing, executive secretary. 

Members: Harold E. Beck, Pierce H. Bitker, 
Frank S. Caravella, Herbert L. Ebling, Fred A. 
Erchul, Mrs. Max Fenske, Alois Fons, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Frick, Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. Hal- 
lock, Edward L. Hanley, Mrs. Clara Herr- 
mann, Rudolph Kotras, Jr., Joseph Linke, 
Floyd Lucia, John Ocvirk, Valentine E. Per- 
sik, Donald L. Soucie, Bernard D. Toliver. 


MILWAUKEE—BOOKLET on Your Crry TELLS 
THE COST OF BLIGHT AREAS 


“The city's tools, the city’s capital are the 

uses, the buildings, and the people who 
live and work in them. The city cannot af- 
ford to let its capital go downhill. It cannot 
afford to let its people live, work, and play in 
blighted structures.” 
` This from This Is Your Milwaukee, a new 
Mustrated pamphlet issued by the citizens’ 
Urban renewal committee, a group charged 
With advising city government on urban re- 
newal. It is charged, too, with the im- 
Portant job of informing Milwaukeeans on 
the urban renewal program and encouraging 
Participation in it. 

The pamphlet can be obtained from the 
urban renewal coordinator’s office in the city 
hall. It is short and informative. 

A telling point the pamphlet makes is that 
Milwaukee cannot afford blight. It costs 
you money. Blighted areas have 10 times 
as many cases of tuberculosis as good resi- 
dential areas. Blighted areas return to the 
city only $9.93 per person, compared with an 
Average of $47.32 for residents of good areas. 

A typical blighted area has more than three 
times as many fires as a typical good area. 
Blight requires more police protection, more 
Sanitation service, more of every city service. 

ty service costs money. You supply that 
Money. You can't afford the burden of to- 
day's slums and blight and the constant addi- 
tion of slums and blight where deterioration 
is allowed to continue unchecked. 

The city has a plan for checking the spread 
ot blight and weeding out slums. It is urban 
renewal—the conservation of good neighbors, 
the repair of bad neighborhoods, the clear- 
ance and redevelopment of slum neighbor- 
hoods. It's a package program that makes 
Sense. Why not learn more about it by 
getting a copy of the urban renewal com- 
Mittee’s booklet? 


Punishment for Publication of Classified 
i Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Saturday, June 29, 1957, I pointed 
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out, in an address to the Texas Press As- 
sociation, the dangers to freedom of 
the press lurking in the Wright Com- 
mission recommendation that a fine of 
up to $10,000 and imprisonment for not 
to exceed 5 years be imposed upon any 
person publishing any information on 
any subject classified as secret by any 
Government bureau. 

People interested in preserving our 
democratic liberties and rights are 
alarmed over this effort to muzzle the 
free press of the Nation. Another news- 
paper has joined the growing numbers 
which are speaking up for our historic 
freedom of access to information. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Midland Reporter- 
Telegram of Friday, July 5, 1957, en- 
titled “A Dangerous Proposal,” pointing 
out the dangers in the Wright Commis- 
sion recommendation. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


Danger signals flash all over the place when 
one particular proposal of the 12-member 
Commission on Government Security meets 
the public eye. 

It is a recommendation, buried deep in 
the massive report, that Congress adopt legis- 
lation making it a crime for newsmen and 
other private citizens to disclose secret in- 
formation, even though it is not their in- 
tention to endanger the national security. 
The maximum penalty under the proposed 
law would be 5 years in prison and a $10,000 
fine. 

On the surface this proposal might seem 
satisfactory, but the unseen implications are 
deep seated and dangerous to the freedom 
of the Nation. 

Certainly, no responsible man or woman 
would adyocate the publishing of informa- 
tion which really concerns national secur- 
ity. No responsible newsman would do it. 
But the matter does not end there. It is in 
the authority to classify information that 
the danger rests. This legislation 
easily could bring about a complete blackout 
of news concerning our Federal Government. 

The coverup of Federal activities under 
the guise of national security is one of the 
most dangerous trends in Washington today. 
A national security label hides many an un- 
savory Government activity right now. 
Some bureaucrats simply do not want the 
people to know what is going on. By mis- 
using the patriotism of the average Ameri- 
can, Government workers, if they so desire, 
are able to get away with almost anything. 

The Texas Press Association, at its recent 
meeting in San Antonio, adopted a resolu- 
tion strongly opposing this particular pro- 

of the Government Security Commis- 
sion. Senator RALPH YareoroucH, in ad- 
dressing the conyention, termed the recom- 
mendation a dangerous threat to the free- 


‘dom of the press. He urged strong opposi- 


tion to the proposed measure, which actually 
would give the heads of executive agencies 
the power to make confidential anything 
they would like to cover up. 

Under the proposed new law, it would be 
easier even to hide newsworthy facts under 
a security guise. Dictatorships flourish un- 
der such practices. 

Other proposals and recommendations of 
the commission undoubtedly are worthy of 
consideration and adoption in the Govern- 
ment s effort to strengthen its security pro- 
gram. 
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The President and States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor three re- 
lated editorials commenting upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recent speech on 
States rights before the national gov- 
ernors’ conference. The editorials are 
entitled “Ike Talks States Rights, but 
Urges Civil Rights,” from the June 27, 
1957, issue of the Macon Ga., Telegraph: 
“The President and States Rights,” from 
the June 26, 1957, issue of the Metropoli- 
tan Herald, of Atlanta, Ga.; and “Ike and 
States Rights,” from the June 27, 1957, 
cae of the Washington, Ga., News-Re- 
porter. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph of June 
27, 1957] 


Ike Tacks Srares Rrorrrs BUT URGES CIVIL 
RicHrs 

President Eisenhower's concern, as ex- 
pressed before the governors’ conference, 
that in recent years “more and more rapidly 
the pendulum of power has swung from our 
States to the Central Government” comes as 
somewhat of a surprise. 

The Chief Executive sounds now more like 
Candidate Eisenhower of 1956 and 1952 
rather than the head of an administration 
sponsoring a civil-rights program that in- 
cludes a provision whereby one believing his 
rights violated may ask relief directly in Fed- 
eral courts without first seeking remedy in 
State courts. 

The Williamsburg address of the President 
makes it plain that he believes that he who 
controls the purse strings, enjoys policy- 
making power. Indeed, that is the basis of 
the President's proposition that if the States 
assume more financial responsibility of gov- 
ernmental programs, the pendulum of power 


will swing back from Washington to the 
States, X 


SCHOOL AUTHORITY 


On that line of thought, we would remind 
Washington that in no major field of gov- 
ernmental service has the National Govern- 
ment contributed less assistance than to ed- 
ucation. Hence, by the President's own rea- 
soning, the greater authority of administra- 
tion and polic with reference to 
public schools rightfully belongs to the 
States. 

Federal aid of one kind or another has 
been extended to the States since the earliest 
days of the Republic, but the modern system 
of cash grants entailing Federal supervision 
did not get underway until introduction of 
the Federal income tax on a permanent basis, 

Today, there are but a few major public 
services that the Federal Government does 
not participate in financially and in varying 
degrees administer. 

Federal funds distributed as grants-in-aid 
30 years ago totaled about $125 million. 
Within the next 10 the amount had 
more than doubled to $290 million. Now, 
saca disbursements will probably exceed $3 
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In taxing the public in order to give back 
to the public such staggering sums, the Fed- 
eral Government has all but monopolized 
the sources of revenue. 

It is well for the President to challenge the 
States to take on a greater share of public- 
service programs by raising taxes, but be- 
fore such can be given serious thought the 
Federal Government must vacate some of the 
revenue-raising sources, 

ABANDON GAS TAX 


For years the States have demanded with- 
drawal of the Government from the gasoline- 
tax field. The same governors’ conference, 
that the President addressed, has in years 
past called for termination of the Federal 
gasoline tax and several legislatures have me- 
morlallzed Congress to that effect. 

It has also been proposed from time to 
time that the Federal Government relin- 
quish to the States the admission tax, tax 
on telephone service, and retail excises—all 
more suitable for State or local, than for 
Federal administration. 

No such steps have been taken by the 
Treasury, 

Talk of the States taking over more of the 
financial burden of public services, until such 
time when the Federal Government yields to 
the States more of the springs from which 
revenue flows, is just so much talk. 

Mr. Einsenhower's advocacy of States 
rights, viewed against the backdrop of his 
clvil-rights program, is unimpressive. 


[From the Metropolitan Herald, Atlanta, Ga., 
of June 26, 1957] 


THE PRESDENT AND STATES RIGHTS 


President Eisenhower says that his civil- 
rights bills, now before the Congress, are 
“moderate and conciliatory.” 

Either the President has not read the bills 
or has not had them explained to him by 
unbiased assistants. 

Proponents of the measures, during the 
debate in the House, plainly stated that the 
legislation was aimed at the white people 
of the South. They admitted that the 
NAACP had forced such legislation. Many 
of them pulled no punches in stating that 
the NAACP would not go along with a trial 
by jury in civil-rights cases, that that or- 
ganization was tired of waiting for Congress 
and the White House to act. They con- 
demned the entire South by charging that 
no southern jury would ever convict a white 
man charged with violation of civil-rights 
legislation. 

This then is the moderate, conciliatory leg- 
islation the President praises. = 

All competent observers in Washington re- 
ported that only “extreme White House pres- 
sure" prevented the adoption of the trial by 
jury amendment. These same observers also 

report that this same extreme pressure from 
the White House caused the Senate to vote 
favorably to bypass the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, in violation of established Senate rules, 
and place the bill directly on the floor. It 
is interesting to note that this maneuver 
was too much for some liberals, who favor 
civil-rights legislation, and they voted 
against the bypassing of the committee. 

The President continues to talk about 
how he favors States rights, as he did dur- 
ing both election campaigns. He did it 
again Monday before the governors’ con- 
ference. The truth is the President talks 
a good game of favoring States’ rights, but 
when it comes to vital legislation, as in the 
notorious civil-rights legislation, he is found 
using extreme pressure to force its passage, 
[From the Washington (Ga.) News-Reporter 

of June 27, 1957] 
IKE AND States RIGHTS 

Reports from Williamsburg are that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower received a rather cold re- 
sponse to his speech to the national gove 
ernors’ conference, 
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Ordinarily, you'd think the President's 
proposal would have been received with 
cheers, for he asked that the States take 
over some of the programs now being carried 
on by the eral Government, 

That would suit a lot of States, particu- 
larly in the South, just fine. 

For many, many years we have argued that 
too much Federal Government is not good 
for the country, and that the States should 
be left alone to manage their own affairs as 
much as possible. 

! Why, then, shouldn't we greet the Presi- 
dent’s speech with enthusiasm? 

Simply because his speech doesn't hold 
true with the many big Federal spending 
programs he has been demanding of Con- 
gress. 

We needn't go any further than the multi- 
million-dollar Federal aid to education pro- 
gram of Mr, Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party. 

Most Southern States, and especially 
Georgia, object to the Federal school pro- 
gram for two reasons. 

We say first that it isn’t necessary, and 
we base our opinion on what Georgia and 
our neighboring States are doing at the local 
and State levels for public schools, 

Secondly, we know that if the Federal 
Government ever starts financing school- 
building programs for States and local com- 
munities, the Federal Government will take 
over full control, in time. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will have the say on qualifications 
for teachers, on textbooks, on courses of 
study, and on whether or not the races will 
be mixed. 

The historically traditional fleld of local 
education isn’t the only one which the mod- 
ern-day Republicans have proposed to take 
over. The President's program, as submitted 
by him to Congress, goes much farther to- 
ward usurping rights and duties of the States 
than anything the New or Fair Deals ever 
demanded, 

We can agree with the principle of Ike's 
speech that the States be encouraged to take 
care of themselves and run their own affairs. 
But Ike's administration just hasn't been 
practicing what he preached. 


The Richard E. Byrd Antarctic 


Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 
31, of this year, it was my pleasure to 
introduce, with 22 cosponsors, S. 2189, 
to establish the Richard E. Byrd Ant- 
arctic Commission. 

We are now awaiting reports from the 
various executive agencies which have 
this issue under study. 

Time is, however, growing exceedingly 
short in the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress. 

It is my earnest hope that the agen- 
cies will report, therefore, as soon as 
possible on this bill. 

What must be borne in mind is this 
fact: To establish or just to continue 
an Antarctic expedition requires literally 
months and often years of planning. 

If we do not establish such a commis- 
sion this year, then we will have lost 
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precious time not simply in 1957 but in 
the years up ahead. 

It is my earnest hope, therefore, that 
the Wiley bill for the Byrd Antarctic 
Commission will be subject to hearing 
before the end of the Ist session, or no 
later than the commencement of the 
2d session of the 85th Congress. 

I invite attention to a significant ar- 
ticle which was published in the May 
13 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Congressman 
THOR C. TOLLEFSON, of Washington, in- 
troduced in the Recorp a Washington 
Daily News article of March 28 of this 
year by Jim.G. Lucas, with the signifi- 
cant title “Looks Like the Reds Plan 
Long Antarctic Stay.” 

The article pointed out that there is 
strong reason to doubt whether the Rus- 
sians regard their bases, which have 
been established for the International 
Geophysical Year, as only “temporary.” 
The article reflects the concern of our 
Australian friends concerning the long- 
range Soviet plans for the Antarctic. 

This morning's New York Times car- 
ries- a dispatch by Mr. Walter Sullivan 
regarding the plans for seven American 
tractor parties to cross around 7,500 
1 of the hinderland of the Antarc- 

ca. 

While these valiant Americans are 
piercing the unknown in these freezing 
regions, surely the very least that we 
can do is to take action on legislation 
which will make sure that their work 
will be fully capitalized upon from a 
long-range standpoint. 

Of course, their scientific findings will 
contribute to the “pool” of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

But I am thinking now of even more 
direct. benefits to the American people 
in terms of our own national interests. 

These benefits can only be achieved 
through establishment of the Richard 
E. Byrd Anarctic Commission. 

I am glad that there are many sources 
in the executive branch which are ex- 
tremely sympathetic with the need for 
legislation of this type. 

At the same time, I would be less than 
frank if I did not state candidly that 
there are some folks downtown who seem 
to be dragging their feet. 

While I know these folks have a high 
regard for Antarctic exploration, they 
do not seem to realize that unless we 
fully coordinate work in this.field we can 
never fully benefit from it. ta 

These folks seem to fear the establish- 
ment of this small new agency. They 
seem to he more concerned with the mi- 
nor costs that it would involve than 
they are with the tremendous national 
results which it would achieve. 

I hope, however, that the reports 
which will come from the various Fed- 
eral agencies to the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, which will soon be studying the 
Antarctic bill, will be favorable. 

And I trust that this committee will 
report the legislation unanimously to us 
of the full Senate. 5 

I hope, too, that there will be similar 
favorable action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the legislation. 

Such action might well include, on 
both sides of the Hill, reference to all 
future Arctic, as well as Antarctic, work. 


1957, 


T ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the New York Times article be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tractors To TOUR Awrarctica’s ICE—SEVEN 

UNITED STATES Exprevrrions To Sruby 7,500 

MILES OF FROZEN HINTERLAND FOR IGY 


(By Walter Sullivan) 


During the next 18 months, 7 Amer- 
ican tractor parties are to cross about 7,500 
Miles of the little-explored hinterland of 
Antarctica. 

The slow-moving vehicles will make a cir- 
cuit comparable in distance to one from New 
York to Dallas to Los Angeles to Seattle and 
back to New York—without filling stations. 

In most cases food and fuel will be de- 
livered en route by aircraft. 

This will not be possible on the 500-mile 
journey to be made from Wilkes Station this 
Year. No planes are stationed there with- 
in reach. In an attempt to spot crevassed 
areas and other obstacles along this route, 
an intensive study is planned of aerial photos 
on file in Washington, D. C. 

The pictures were taken by planes of 
United States Navy expeditions that discov- 
ered the region in 1947 and 1948. 

DATA SOUGHT ON ICE SHEET 

The program of tractor journeys was pro- 
Posed by Albert P. Crary, the chief scientist 
at Little America. It has been epproved by 
leaders of the United States program for 
the International Geophysical Year, an 18- 
Month study of the earth that started last 
Sunday. 

The purpose of the tractor trips is to find 
Out more about the ice sheet that weighs 
heavily on the continent at the bottom of 
the world. 

In addition to the journey from Wilkes 
Station, a tractor trip is planned for each of 
the next two seasons from three other Amer- 

bases: Little America, Byrd Station in 
Marie Byrd Land, and Elisworth Station on 
the Weddell Sea. 

The treks will be made in October and 
November so that the vehicles can be back at 
their bases in time to help unload the relief 
ships. The longest will cover a 1,500-mile 

le on the Ross Ice Shelf—a floating 
extension of the continental ice sheet, 
roughiy the of France. 

An additional project will be a study of 
the heavily contorted ice surrounding Roose- 
Velt Island 50 miles south of Little America. 
The chaotic patterns of crevasses make this 
Tegion almost impassable. It is planned to 
use helicopters to lift the scientists in a leap- 

ing survey of the area. 
TO BE STUDIED AS ROCK 

Both sea ice and shelf ice will be treated 
as rock formations in this study. Some be- 
lieve a better understanding of mountain- 
building and other phenomena of the earth's 
Crust can be gained through examination of 
What happens when the flowing shelf ice, 
700 feet thick, is twisted, bent, and split as 
it impinges on Roosevelt Island. 

This study will be under James H. Zum- 

ot the University of Michigan. Once 
or twice men flying over the 1,200-foot hump 
Of Roosevelt Island have thought they saw 

land peeping through its icy mantle. 
An attempt will be made to find this spot 
and place a survey camp there. 

Among the problems that scientists study- 
ing the ice shelf will try to resolve is wheth- 
er the self grows on the bottom or dissolves 
there when the freshwater ice slips off the 
land and comes in contact with sea water. 

Last season an examination of ice in a cre- 
Vasse near Little America produced salt and 

a form of plant that lives in the sea, 
from layers 20 feet or more above sea level. 
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This seemed to support the view that the 
ice had grown from the bottom. The subject 
is one that has been discussed by scientists 
since the British expeditions of early in the 
century. 

AIRBORNE SURVEY WEIGHED 


Another program under discussion is for 
an airborne survey of the ice sheet in the 
vicinity of the South Pole. A party would 
be landed at 50-mile intervals along a line 
extending along the meridians of 60° east 
and 120° west, with 4 stops in each direction 
from the pole. ; 

At each point explosives would be used to 
determine the ice-sheet thickness by echo- 
sounding. Another line of soundings by air- 
borne scientists has been proposed along the 
route followed by Capt. Robert F. Scott on 
his trek inland from the Ferrar Glacier in 
1903. 2 

The tractor journeys for the Antarctic sum - 
mer of 1957-58—which coincides with the 
northern winter—are to be as follows: 

1. From Little America to McMurdo Sound, 
passing south of Roosevelt Island, and then 
to Liv Glacier (where an aircraft-refueling 
depot was established by air last season) and 
back to Little America. A major obstacle on 
this route is the region of massed crevasses 
near 81 degrees south latitude, south of Little 
America. This blocked the tractors of the 
second Byrd Antarctic expedition in 1934. 

2. From Byrd Station to the mountainous 
region near the coast, to the Sentinel Moun- 
tains and back. 

3. Prom Ellsworth Station into Edith Ron- 
ne Land. 

4. From Wilkes Station to the already es- 
tablished Inland camp, then south to a point 
192 trail miles from the coast, then to Mount 
Long, discovered by Navy planes and believed 
to be about 6,500 feet high, then to a fuel 
cache on the outbound route and from there 
pack to Wilkes Station on a route skirting 
the coast. 

CAUTION TO BE NEEDED 

Because this party will not have aerial re- 
connaissance it will have to move cautious- 
ly near the mountains and coastline. It 
is to bring a dog team as well as two weasels, 
which are small tracked vehicles. The dogs 
can be used to scout suspicious areas. The 
fuel depot will be established in advance. 

Journeys for the season of 1958-59 are 
planned as follows: 

1. From Little America into western Marie 
Byrd Land. £ 

2. From Byrd Station into the region south 
of Ellsworth Highland. 

3. From Ellsworth Station into Coats Land. 

Tractor journeys into other parts of the 
continent are ed by the Australian, 
British, French, New Zealand, and Soviet 


expeditions. i 


Emperor Penguins for the Portland, 
Oreg., Zoo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an excellent article from the 
Oregonian of Sunday, June 30, 1957, de- 
scribing the airlift which will fly some 
of the famous and stately emperor pen- 
guins from the icy wastes of the Antarc- 
tic to the great new zoological gardens 
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which are being constructed in my home 
city of Portland, Oreg: 

This article is by Leverett G. Rich- 
ards, aviation editor of the Oregonian, 
who himself has logged many hours of 
flying experience both in the Arctic and 
in the Antarctic. 

Portland’s forthcoming zoo will be a 
model for all the world, and we are 
Pleased that the celebrated emperor 
penguins will be part of the exhibits at 
that installation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: s 
PENGUIN AmRLIPT To FLY ANTARCTIC EMPERORS 

TO PORTLAND Zoo 
(By Leverett Richards) 

Fe ere Soe many be POA See nthe 
wor ta colony of emperor penguins 
from the Antarctic, 1 Operation —— 
succeeds as planned, Ormond R. Bean, city 
commissioner in charge of parks, announced, 
Saturday. 

With the cooperation of the Navy and the 
Alr Force, Jack Marks, Portland's zoo director, 
plans to capture a score of emperors, one of 
the rarest and most mysterious of birds, in 
the shadow of the South Pole and fly them 
to Portland. 

Plans have been completed for a penguin 
pool designed especially to meet the peculiar 
needs of the emperor, biggest and most cu- 
rious of the scores of species of penguins. 
The call for bids will be issued the Ist of 
September and construction will be rushed 
to completion in time to house the big birds 
this winter, Bean said.. 

Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, Navy com- 
mander of Task Force 43, charged with sup- 
port of the 7 United States bases in the 
Antarctic, has assured Commissioner Bean 
that “your plan has my full concurrence 
and that the complete cooperation of my- 
self and all members of my staff will be given 
to Mr. Marks in the execution of this project.” 

Maj. Gen. Chester E. McCarty, Portland 


attorney who commands the 18th Air Force, 


has agreed to supply the necessary airlift in 
the course of flying scheduled missions to the 
Antarctic in Operation Deepfreeze. 

All previous attempts to transplant the 
emperor , which stands 3 to 4 feet 
high and weighs up to 95 pounds, have failed, 
primarily because of the long yoyage through 
the tropics required by ship. 

ANTARCTIC START PLANNED IN OCTOBER 


Marks expects to leave for the Antarctic in 
October and fly to McMurdo Sound, main 
support base for the South Pole, in a C-124 
of the 54th Troop Carrier Squadron. There 
he plans to capture 20 of the big birds that 
walk and squawk like men, with the aid of 
Navy pilots who will fiy him to the edge of 
open water 25 miles away by helicopter. 

The birds will then be flown back to the 
54th Squadron's rear maintenance base at 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and transferred 
immediately to a C-124 Globemaster return- 
ing to the United States. Col. William For- 
wood, who will be the Air Force task unit 
commander in the Antarctic, plans to make 
the 8,000-mile flight from the Antarctic ice 
in 4 or 5 days, by putting extra pilots aboard 
to permit 1-hour refueling stops en route 
instead of the usual 2-day rest period at 
Honolulu. 

A C-46 Curtiss Commando of the 403d 
Troop Carrier Wing at Portland, General Mc- 
Carty’s first troop carrier command, will 
be waiting at Travis Air Force Base, Calif., to 
rush the penguins to the Portland Zoo. 

If the flight can be made as planned, the 
birds will arrive in top condition without be- 
ing exposed to the malnutrition, dehydra- 
tion, and heat exhaustion which has led to 
death from tropical diseases for nearly all 
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Emperor penguins -brought out by previous 
expeditions. 


FEW KNOWN TO SURVIVE 


Only two emperors are known to have sur- 
vived for any length of time at the Bronx 
Zoo in New York. 

Alan Best, director of the Stanley Park Zoo 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, is the first 
to succeed in keeping alive for a long period 
of time the closest living relative of the 
emperor—the king penguin, which looks 
almost exactly like the emperor, but weighs 
only half as much. Best, who spent years 
collecting birds near the Antarctic, has 
learned how to feed and care for his six king 
penguins as no one else has. 

He has agreed to advise and assist Marks 
in taking care of his emperors and will take 
the big birds into his own zoo if the emperors 
should arrive before Portland's penguin pal- 
ance can be completed, Bean reports. Best 
attributes much of his success in handling 
the almost unknown birds to the specially 
designed pool constructed for them. Law- 
rence, Tucker & Wallmann, architects on 
Portland's $3,800,000 zoo, studied Vancouver's 
zoo and consulted with Best in the design 
of Portland's own emperor emporium, which 
is 54 feet, 6 inches in diameter and will cost 
an estimated $50,000. 

Marks will be armed with a special penguin 
persuader, a suit of emperor underwear of 
strong linen cloth which he can slip over 
the heads of the birds to pinion their power- 
ful wings to their sides. These horny flip- 
pers are capable of breaking a man's wrist. 
Some such straitjacket is necessary, since 
the birds have to be fed by hand, even after 
years of captivity. They eat any kind of fish, 
but seem to prefer fillet of salmon. 


POOL TO PROVIDE PARADE ROOM 


All this Portlanders may be able to see for 
themselves in the years to come, Commis- 
sioner Bean points out. The penguin pool 
for the new zoo is designed to parade the 
big penguins over flying ramps to small is- 
lands where they can be seen preening them- 
selves, conducting their complicated mating 
ceremonies, or rocking back on their heels 
to sleep through the winter rain. 

No refrigeration will be necessary, Harry 
Buckley, superintendent of parks, says. The 
air in the pool and in the boudoir or retir- 
ing room in the rear will be cooled by jets 
and sprays of water, which will also keep the 
area clean at all times. 

Portland's new pool, like Vancouver's, will 
display the birds in the open. The Bronx 
keeps its emperor in a refrigerated cage. 

While the aptenodytes, as the scientists 
cal them, can survive incredible cold and 
hardship, Vancouver's king penguins have be- 
come so acclimated to the warm rain of the 
west coast that they hate the ice and snow 
of our rare oeld spells and seek the shelter 
of their retiring room, Best reports. 

Best is confident Portland's emperors, too, 
will learn to like their new pool and rear 
thelr young in captivity. 


A Backward Glance by Miss Perkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, just a few months over a quar- 
ter of a century ago President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, leading the New Deal to 
victory, smashed the precedent that 
women could not serve in the Cabinet 
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by appointing the gracious Miss Frances 
Perkins as Secretary of Labor. 

This sincere, intelligent, small, but 
aggressive woman, gave labor its proper 
standing in the economic and social life 
of our great Nation. Miss Perkins, who 
sprang from a conservative, Republican 
Massachusetts family and started life as 
a teacher in science, has made a place 
for herself in the history of this country 
that all who toil may proudfully accept. 

I think Cynthia Lowry’s article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star on Sun- 
day, July 7, is an excellent one and I am 
proud to make it part of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A Backwarp GLANCE BY Miss PERKINS 


(By Cynthia Lowry) 

The lady in the tricorn hat and simple 
black dress has been out of the Nation's eye 
for 12 years. But, by choice, she remains 
close to the running stream of the Nation's 
life. 

Miss Frances Perkins finds it more peace- 
ful and pleasing today to teach and to write. 
But her most valuable contributions to her 
Nation's welfare, she feels, were in the 
stormy days of the New Deal. 

She was the first woman Cabinet member. 
She remains the only woman to serve as La- 
bor Secretary, holding that Job through the 
12 years of the Roosevelt administration. 

“The next great advances we will make,” 
she says, “will be toward more social advan- 
tages for all people—better housing and 
transportation, more electrical power. 

“As far as I can see, the necessary protec- 
tion for working people is almost complete. 
From now on that protection can be only im- 
proved and enlarged. Generally speaking, 
working people are much better off today, al- 
though there are still between 3 and 4 mil- 
lion getting $1,200 a year or less, far below the 
minimum standard of living in today’s in- 
flation.” 

SEVEN OBJECTIVES 

It was 1932 when President-elect Franklin 
D. Roosevelt asked Miss Perkins, then New 
York State industrial commissioner, to list 
7 major objectives concerning the protection 
of working people. 

The list included old-age insurance, un- 
employment compensation, minimum wage- 
maximum hour laws, a planned backlog of 
public works for periods of lowered employ- 
ment, a free public employment service and 
medical insurance covering the bulk of 
people. 

When she resigned as Seretary of Labor on 
the advent of Harry S. Truman to the Presi- 
dency she was 63 years old. Her batting av- 
erage on those 7 objectives was .850—all of 
them had passed into being except the mass 
medical insurance plan. 

Now, at 75, Miss Perkins looks back on 
those storm-charged years with the same 
patient serenity she wore as a cloak on the 
job. Many of her friends, in fact, blame the 
tension that surrounded her career on the 
fact that she was a woman in a job that had 
always been held by a man. 

She was accused of everything from inef- 
fectiveness and a welfare worker's outlook 
to a pink“ viewpoint and complete lack of 
understanding of business problems. 

A WHIPPING GIRL 


Businessmen, labor leaders, even Con- 
gressmen, teed off on the Government's first 
whipping girl. But to this day, Miss Perkins 
remembers: “Taking attacks was part of the 
job. Someone had to go ahead with things 
and take the consequences, and I was the 
person.” 

One blow, she admits, penetrated her 
armor, although she didn't show pain at the 
time. That was the congressional resolu- 
tion, introduced in 1940, asking an inquiry 
into whether impeachment proceedings 
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should be instituted for the failure of her 
department to deport a west coast labor 
leader, Harry Bridges. (Immigration and 
Naturalization was at that time in the Labor 
Department, later transferred to Justice.) 
The resolution was defeated and 17 years 
later Bridges is still around. But even to- 
day, Miss Perkins can only muster a bitter 
smile at the Incident. 

“That one,” she confesses, “hurt.” 

Since the day in 1945 when she stepped 
out of the national spotlight, Miss Perkins 
has continued a busy woman. Once when 
she was Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins 
said, “I'll never retire. I can't knit.“ 

“I think,” she added, “it is dreadful for 
active, busy people to retire. I think I would 
be very distracted if I ever had to stop work. 
But like a good many other people who have 
always been busy, I have found great satis- 
faction in doing things which are entlreiy 
different from things I have ever done be- 
fore: *-2: 0% 


TRUMAN APPOINTMENT 


For 8 years, Miss Perkins served on the 
Federal Civil Service Commission, a Truman 
appointment which kept her in Washington 
most of the time. During this period she 
wrote and published a book The Roosevelt 
I Knew, which recalled her association with 
the late President from the time he was a 
young State senator, through his years as 
New York State Governor and finally as the 
man who never let me down” in his years 
as President, 

A Democrat, she resigned her civil service 
job when General Eisenhower was elected. 
Since then she has turned to teaching labor 
and government at such schools as the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Chicago, and 
Cornell. She has also set about putting more 
of her recollections into print. 

Last year she traveled and taught in 
Europe, lecturing at the Salzburg Seminars 
of American Studies and the University of 
Bologna. 

Miss Perkins is a widow. Her husband, 
Paul Wilson, a financial statisticlan whom 
she married in 1913, died a few years ago. 
Their’ child, Suzanne, is married and lives 
in Connecticut. Miss Perkins divides her 
time between New York City and a Maine 
summer home. 

For a Democratic Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Perkins has an unusual background. She 
was born in Boston to conservative Republi- 
can parents who believed a woman's place 
was in the home. She started off to teach 
chemistry after graduating from Mount Hol- 
yoke but became involved with social work 
in Chicago. 

A New York City clothing-factory fire in 
1911 that claimed the lives of 146 girls headed 
her for work on safety legislation—and her 
work with industry and labor. 

She becamed known for her three-cornered 
hat and her simple black dresses which one 
wag said looked like they were turned out by 
the Bureau of Standards. Actually Miss 
Perkins is smartly dressed in private life. 
She considered her black dresses and tricorn 
hat as a secret sort of uniform for her public 
life. 

As for the current McClellan committee 
hearings into unions, she accepts them as an 
element of growth. 

“I think the McClellan committee has done 
its work in one union, and that the union 
itself has done the rest,” she said in her calm, 
cultured voice. “Many unions haye grown 
rich suddenly. But I'm not so horrified be- 
cause I never thought that labor was & 
special class, better than bankers, bakers, Or 
any other people. We've had insurance 
scandals, and banking scandals before. And 
I suspect that investigations of the so-called 
welfare funds may reveal a lot of incom- 
petence in handling money, not dishonestly, 
but incompetence. But we will probably get 
some legislation and the situation will be 
corrected. The business of caring for other 
people’s money has always been a problem.” 
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Looking backward, Miss Perkins is some< 
thing less than impressed with her career. 

“What you might say,” she sald with a 
smile, “is that I happened to be a woman 
born in my own time.” 


Enforcement of Antitrust Laws by Federal 
Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 19857 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee this morn- 
ing, in considering a bill introduced by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
and myself, S. 1356, to restore to the 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
in the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
in the packing industry so as to protect 
the producer and the consumer from un- 
fair price discrimination, rejected an 
amendment which would have restored 
the regulation of the industry to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, where it has 
been neglected for almost 30 years. 

I am today in receipt of telegrams 
from Mr. Bryan Patrick, president of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion; Mr. Jack Toole Shelby, presdient of 
the Montana Cattlemen's Association; 
and Howard Flitner, of Greybull, Wyo., 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
at indorsing the O’Mahoney-Watkins 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
telegrams printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CHEYENNE, WYO., 
July 2, 1957. 
Hon, Josera C. OManoney, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Livestock producers and stockmen are en- 
titled to same protection by the same quali- 
fied agencies as are other individuals or 
businesses. Under the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act as now written we do not have it. 
The Federal Trade Commission has the ex- 
Perience, the trained staff and the funds 
for investigative purposes while the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not. We earnestly 
urge your support of the O’Mahoney-Wat- 
kins bill in the interests of all stockmen. 
BRYAN PATRICK, 
President, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, 
Jux 1, 1957. 
Senator Joserx C. O"MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Montana Cattlemen's Association in State 
convention at Great Falls, June 29, adopted 
a resolution supporting Senate bill 1356, 
urge that it be reported out of the Antitrust 
Committee favorably and enacted, The 
association feels this legislation vital to the 
Cattle industry. 
Jack TOOLE SHELBY, 
President, Montana Cattlemen's 
Association, 
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JULY 2, 1957. 
Senator JOSEPH O. O’'MAHONEY, 
Chairman of Subcommittee of Judi- 
ciary, Washington, D. C.: 

We of the Wyoming Wool Growers Associ- 
ation strongly endorse the O’Mahoney-Wat- 
kins bill and urge your support of this regis- 
tration transferring the enforcement of the 
Packers and Stockyard Act from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and place it under the 
Federal Trade Commission for the following 
reason: Places enforcement under one 
agency which is already set up to do similar 
jobs thereby prevent duplication and gives 
us more economical administration of act 
to Department of Agriculture is not set up 
to enforce the act and has not done so in 
the past. 

HOWARD FLITNER, 
Wyoming Wool Growers. 


The Second O’Mahoney Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks I wish to commend the sponsors 
of the second O'Mahoney amendment— 
section 633 of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1958. This 
amendment was adopted unanimously by 
the Senate after 2 days, debate during 
which Senators O'MAHONEY, DOUGLAS, 
CARROLL, and LauscHe, and others, dis- 
cussed the numerous examples of waste, 
overlapping, duplication, and inefficiency 
in procurement .and other supply and 
service activities in the Department of 
Defense. 

This is not a new subject to the Con- 
gress nor to the American people. On 
May 2, 1957, I spoke at some length upon 
the need for improvement in supply 
management in the Department of De- 
fense, citing the huge personal property 
inventory of $111 billion with $51 billion 
in the supply sytems. I also mentioned 
the overlapping and duplication in the 
stock fund corporations which have 
capitalization of some $12 billion. I also 
mentioned the fact that a step has been 
made toward supply management im- 
provement through the establishment of 
the single manager, cross-servicing sys- 
tems whereby some 45,000 items out of 
3,295,000 have been included in the sys- 
tems for clothing and textiles, medical 
supplies, petroleum products, and subsis- 
tence. 

PROVISIONS OF THE SECOND O’MAHONEY 

AMENDMENT 

The first O'Mahoney amendment—sec- 
tion 638 of the Department of Defense 

propriation Act of 1953—provided: 
(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law and for the purpose of achieving an 
efficient, economical and practical operation 
of an integrated supply system designed to 
meet the needs of the military departments 
without duplicating or overlapping of either 
operations or functions, no officer or agency 


in or under the Department of Defense, after 
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the effective date of this section, shalf obli- 
gate any funds for procurement, production, 
warehousing, distribution of supplies or 
equipment or related supply management 
functions, except in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) This section shall be effective 60 days 
after the approval of this act. 


This provision gave great latitude to 
the Secretary of Defense to bring about 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in 
the supply systems of the military agen- 
cies. While a good start was made in 
the fall of 1952, there was a change of 
Policy with the advent of Secretary Wil- 
son's administration, and the services 
began a program of integrated supply 
within each service and abandoned the 
principles set forth in the O'Mahoney 
amendment of 1952, which was to develop 
an integrated supply system for the 
Department of Defense. 

The second O'Mahoney amendment 
reads: 

Sec. 633. Section 638 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1953, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 638. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Defense 
shall take such actions as are necessary to 
achieve economy, efficiency, and effectiveness 
in noncombatant services, activities, and op- 
erations through the elimination of overlap- 
ping, duplication, and waste within and 
among the agencies of the Department of 
Defense. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense, in order to 
provide for the effective accomplishment of 
this section, is hereby authorized from time 
to time to transfer, combine, and coordinate 
noncombatant services, activities, and opera- 
tions within the Department of Defense. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense is further 
authorized to transfer such property, records, 
and personnel, and such unexpended bal- 
ances (available or to be made available) of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds 
of the military departments as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section.” 


The new amendment requires that the 
Secretary of Defense shall eliminate 
overlapping, duplication, and waste not 
only in the supply systems within and 
among the departments, but also with 
respect to other noncombatant services, 
such as, for example, transportation 
service, commissary service, PS service, 
accounting service, engineering services, 
and so forth. The scope of the second 
O'Mahoney amendment is, therefore, 
much broader than the first and, in addi- 
tion, is a directive to the Secretary of 
Defense. : 
While subsection (a) of the new 
O'Mahoney amendment makes it man- 
datory that the Secretary of Defense 
achieve economy, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness through the elimination of over- 
lapping, duplication and waste, the sub- 
sections (b) and (c) authorize him to 
implement the basic intent of subsection 
(a) by transferring, combining and co- 
ordinating noncombatant services, ac- 
tivities, and operations and such prop- 
erty, records, personnel, funds, and so 
8 as are necessary to achieve the 

nt. 


With respect to combatant functions, 
Secretary Lovett wrote to President 
Truman on November 18, 1952: 
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Another problem which will be referred to 
in more detail under the notes dealing with 
the Munitions Board, arises out of possible 
confusion in the act which provides that the 
three military departments shall be “sep- 
arately administered,” while at the same 
time providing that the Secretary of Defense 
shall be head of the Department of Defense 
which shall have within it the three military 
departments over which the Secretary of De- 
fense shall have “direction, authority, and 
control.” No great difficulties have been en- 
countered because of this straddle, except 
in the field of supply, warehousing, and is- 
sue, where certain ardent separatists occa- 
sionally pop up with the suggestion that the 
Secretary of Defense play in his own back 
yard and not trespass on their separately 
administered preserves. I feel that the Sec- 
retary of Defense clearly has authority to 
step in where necessary in these fields, pro- 
vided he does not transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate any of the “combatant func- 
tions assigned to the military services” by 
the act. 

However, to avoid a waste of time in argu- 
ments, it would be well, I think, to have 
this clarified definitively and I believe that 
it could be simply done by following the 
procedure already favorably acted upon in 
the case of other executive agencies through 
adoption of the recommendation of the 
“Committee on Organization” looking toward 
correcting the present diffusion of authority 
and diffusion of responsibility in certain ex- 
ecutive departments. Under reorganization 
plans previously submitted to the Congress 
by the President, all functions of all other 
offices of a department and all functions of 
all agencies and employees of a department 
are transferred to the Secretary of the De- 
partment with exceptions, if necessary. The 
application of this approved procedure to 
the three military departments or the De- 
partment of Defense could neatly cure such 
questions and I belleve it should be con- 
sidered. 


It was the intent of Secretary Lovett 
and others that Reorganization Plan No. 
6 of 1953 would clarify the Secretary's 
authority with respect to these matters. 
President Eisenhower's letter of April 30, 
1953—House Document 136, 83d Con- 
gress, Ist session—states in part: 

The first objective, toward which imme- 
diate actions already are being directed, is 
clarification of lines of authority within the 
Department of Defense so as to strengthen 
civilian responsibility. 

I am convinced that the fundamental 
structure of our Department of Defense and 
its various component agencies as provided 
by the National Security Act, as amended, is 
sound. None of the changes I am proposing 
affects that basic structure, and this first ob- 
jective can and will be attained without any 
legislative change. 

With my full support, the Secretary of 
Defense must exercise over the Department 
of Defense the direction, authority, and con- 
trol which are vested in him by the National 
Security Act. He should do so through the 
basic channels of responsibility and author- 
ity prescribed in that act—through the three 
civilian Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, who are responsible to 
him for all aspects of the respective military 
departments (except for the legal responsi- 
bility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise 
the President in military matters). No func- 
tion in any part of the Department of De- 
fense, or in any of its component agencies, 
should be performed independent of the di- 
rection, authority, and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Secretary is the ac- 
countable civilian head of the Department 
of Defense, and, under the law, my prin- 
cipal assistant in all matters relating to the 
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t. T want all to know that he has 
my full backing in that role. 


I have noted that the Senate, in pass- 
ing the amendment, omitted a section 
which would have required the Presi- 
dent himself to have submitted to the 
Congress within 180 days a plan for the 
establishment of an efficient common 
supply service under a civilian managed 
agency for the Department of Defense. 

To my mind the omission of a special 
section dealing exclusively with a presi- 
dential plan for supply does not en 
the general import of the bill. The 
President is still in a position to exercise 
his great influence in bringing about the 
necessary improvement in all of the 
supply and service activities under the 
amendment as passed by the Senate. 
He is the head of the executive branch 
and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces and as Chairman GEORGE H. 
Maxon, of the Military Appropriation 
Subcommittee, stated on May 24, 1957: 

We cannot get a dollar in value for a 
dollar spent with rivalry running riot. 

The new weapons we are now perfecting 
and the weapons that are likely to be de- 
veloped over the next decade will be fabu- 
lously expensive. 

The country cannot afford to provide these 
new weapons and also support an outmoded 
military structure which promotes unwhole- 
some interservice rivalry and duplication. 

I may be oversimplifying the picture but 
it should be clear to all that the stakes are 
high and that the desperate struggle for 
power and position among the services is 
quite understandable, and real, and quite 
expensive and wasteful, I may add. 

The vested interests of military personnel 
as reflected in our present departmental and 
military organization concepts must be set 
aside in the broader interests of all. But we 
must make it possible for our men in uni- 
form to set aside their vested interests and 
be somewhat secure in their careers. 

A part of the answer is a greater degree 
of unification instead of tension and dis- 
unity, something approaching a merger. 
People who do not think these tensions exist 
have not looked for months as some of us 
have into the faces of our military leaders 
who have earnestly pleaded for appropria- 
tions and discussed problems of defense. 

President Eisenhower, for whom I have 
the profoundest respect, is the one man in 
our Nation who, by reason of position, 
prestige, experience, and ability, can step 
into this picture and bring order and effec- 
tiveness and a saving of tax dollars out of a 
situation which promises something ap- 
proaching colossal waste and havoc generally. 


I do believe that it is essential, how- 
ever, that the President and the Secre- 
tary reach a common understanding 
with respect to this matter. On Wednes- 
day, July 3, 1957, at the President's press 
conference he was asked the question: 
“Mr. President, would you care to give 
us your views on the proposal of Senator 
O’Manoney for a single agency for the 
three services?” The President re- 
sponded as follows: 

Well, you are asking a question that, 
of course—on which there has been volumes, 
literally many volumes, written. I have al- 
ways believed this, that there should be a 
very strong central official of the—in the 
Defense Department who could prevent du- 
plication of effort, competition which drives 
up prices in the products of single factories 
or industries, and, in general, a very definite 
power within the Defense Secretary himself 
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or his immediate subordinates to keep all 
procurement, distribution and supply, on a 
very efficient, economical basis. And, as long 
as we don't haye that power in the Secretary 
of Defense, you are bound to have these 
duplications and these competitions that do 
run up prices to the public, 


It is noted, however, in the Senate 
hearings on H. R. 7665 that Secretary 
of Defense Wilson is not in agreement 
with the President with respect to the 
need for unification nor does he believe 
as the President stated that the Secre- 
tary of Defense needs additional au- 
thority. For example, at page 16, Sen- 
ate hearings on H. R. 7665, we have this 
discussion between Senator SALTONSTALL 
and Secretary Wilson: 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have all the au- 
thority then that you feel you should have 
or zod as Secretary of the Defense Depart- 
ment 

Secretary Wi. sor. That is right, and in 
addition I understand our type of govern- 
ment. The President cannot do things with- 
out checking them with the Senate and the 
House and we all have to get Into it together 
and know what is going on and be in reason- 
able agreement on it. 


It is found that Secretary of the Army 
Brucker, who was previously General 
Counsel for Secretary Wilson, takes the 
same view as the discussion on page 128 
of the Senate hearings bring forth. 

It is also of concern to me that Secre- 
tary Wilson advised the Senate commit- 
tee that he has not discussed the prob- 
lem of unification with the President. 

See the following excerpts from pages 
8 57 of Senate hearings on H. R. 

SAFEGUARDING NATIONAL SECURITY 


Senator Symincron. A statement was made 
some time back that— 

“The national security is safeguarded only 
if the Security Establishment is trained and 
administered under a single direction by a 
single department.” i: 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Secretary WiLson. Who made it? 

Senator SYMINGTON. It was made in 1945 
by the then General Eisenhower. 
as your opinion apparently has been changed 
at least somewhat on the Cordiner Commit- 
tee report by him you properly call your 
“boss,” I am wondering if you feel what you 
said this m is in accordance with the 
way he felt at that time in 1945. 

Secretary WII SON. I don't know what he 
thinks about it today. I have not talked to 
him about it. I know that there was a great 
deal of argument in the Congress when the 
Defense Department was set up. What I said 
this morning is my own personal analysis 
of it and belief. I see where nothing would 
be gained by giving the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense more power and authority and put 
it all in one great big organization. The 
pieces are already too big, in my opinion. 
And all the big businesses in my country 
have been struggling to decentralize and get 
away from the very thing that you are talk- 
in about. 

COMPARISON WITH GENERAL MOTORS 


Senator SYMINGTON. You consistenly bring 
up the fact that, in effect, the Penta- 
gon Building operation is comparable to the 
operation of General Motors. I know some- 
thing about the organization of General 
Motors. I worked for it in supplying goods 
for many years. General Motors was and is 
a holding company that operates primarily 
for profi A great many people get a bonus 
above their salary. This goes pretty far down 
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tue line, in each of the operating companies 
working under and for the holding company. 

Based on my years in the Pentagon Build- 
ing, the difference between that operation 
and the operation of the Pentagon was the 
difference between night and day, The peo- 
ple in the Defense Department do not have 
any profit motive. They operate on the basis 
of authority. Problems came up which, to 
my knowledge, were totally foretgn to the 
Operation of a business for profit. 

UNIFICATION QUESTION 

I was interested in your definite position 
on further unification or, rather, against 
further unification, because this committee, 
and the Congress are trying to give you the 
amount of money you think necessary to 
run the establishment, and at the same time 
not tax ourselves out of the free-enterprise 
system. à 

I will not read all the nine points that 
2 made by General Eisenhower at that 

e. 


Incidentally, the recent article appearing 

the paper questioning the President only 
last week would seem to show that President 
Eisenhower feels the same way today that 
he did then. 

I am sort of surprised that you never 
talked to him about it. Mr. Reston, of the 
Times, says in an article dated May 15: 

“The President recalied this morning that 
he returned from World War II convinced 
that the day of the separate service was 
fone. He added that he encountered very 
fierce opposition then, that the law estab- 
lisħing the Defense Department dig not meet 
with his desire. He wanted at that time a 
Chief of Staff for the President. He em- 
Phasized over and over again the main thing 
that was needed was the power of decision 
to settle inevitable differences among the 
services.“ 

Then his last point that he made in his 
testimony before the Congress was this: 

“Finally, there is no such thing as a sepa- 
Tate land, sea, or air war. Therefore, we 
must this fact by establishing a 
single Department of the Armed Forces to 
govern us all.” 


If there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween the President and the Secretary 
of Defense with respect to the need for 
More unification in noncombatant areas 
or with respect to the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to bring about 
heeded unification in certain services in 
Order to accomplish economy, efficiency, 
and effectiveness, the adoption of the 
second O'Mahoney amendment, which I 
fully endorse, should eliminate any 
doubt and confusion. 

I have reviewed General Eisenhower's 
Statements on the need for more unifi- 
Cation in supply and service activities in 
1945, 1946, 1947, 1949, while a candidate 
in 1952, and since he has been President. 
I cannot help but believe that his true 
Position is that which he stated to the 
Woodrum committee on June 2, 1945, 

efficiency must be obtained with maxi- 
Mum economy. This means expensive 
duplication must be ruthlessly elimi- 
nated.” 

GENERAL MARSHALL'S STATEMENT IN 1949 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that General 
's prophetic statement before 

the House Armed Services Committee in 
1949 requires some sober consideration 
on the need for further unification to- 
day. General Marshall stated that the 
would come when the struggle for 
appropriations between the services 
Would be very difficult to manage. He 
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stated that “unity is absolutely manda- 
tory, in my opinion, and it involves, of 
necessity, an approach to the subdivision 
of funds.” 

General Marshall realized that a con- 
tinued heavy tax burden would eventu- 
ally threaten our defense if unity were 
not secured and overlapping, duplica- 
tion, and waste were not eliminated. 
General Marshall also stated in 1949, 
8 years ago, “That, in a sense, is the view 
that I have always taken and which I 
hoped would have been smoothly worked 
out long ere this time.” 

General Marshall was, of course, cor- 
rect in his statement that defense would 
be jeopardized by wasteful expenditures, 
and, as I pointed out in a letter to Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson on October 24, 
1955, large, excessive, and wasteful ex- 
penditures deprive our citizens of many 
other important services necessary for 
the general welfare such as schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, conservation of resources, 
and so forth, and also prevent tax cuts 
and reductions in the huge national 
debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Senators 
O'Mahoney, Doveras, and CARROLL for 
the amendment which passed the Senate 
on July 2, 1957. I sincerely hope that it 
will be given approval by the House and 
that the President and the Secretary 
of Defense and all his subordinates will 
enter into the spirit of the amendment 
and make it fully effective so that we 
shall not need to bring the matter up 
again next year and the next. 


Billion Dollar Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orb, I wish to insert the following article- 


from the Bay Region Business, a publica- 
tion of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, which lists seven San Fran- 
cisco firms in the Billion Dollar Club: 

Seven of the Nation's 81 corporations with 
assets of more than a billion dollars have 
their headquarters in San Francisco, the only 
western city with such a large representa- 
tion, giving proof to its claim to the title of 
Headquarters City of the West. 

Leading the local list is the Bank of Amer- 
ica, located at Pine and Montgomery Streets, 
center of the Wall Street of the West. Bank 
of America is the fourth largest corporation 
in the Nation with more than 600 branches 
in its system. 

The billion-dollar club, a barometer of 
business growth, has almost doubled in the 
last 10 years. 

The chamber points out that 30 national 
enterprises with combined assets of more 
than 630.8 billion have headquarters here 
with banks, railroad, steamship, utility, 
petroleum, insurance, and manufacturing 
companies comprising a significant cross 
section of the Nation's economy. 

The 7 San Francisco billion-dollar firms 
and their total assets at the end of 1956 
compared to a year before are: 


Dee. 31, 1956 | Dee. 31, 1955 
a of America NT and 
a ORS rea Os $9, 091, 8:42, 01189, 263, 280, 000 
Southern Pacific Co 9 308 
n & Tele- ASES 9 
S a ssl 
Standard Oil Company of F 
California. 2, O41, 373, 1, 854, 610, 313 


Pacific Gas & Electric Go. 
American Trust Co., San 
Francisco. 


1, 978, 534, 218) J, 864, 484, 838 
1, 610, 354, 455) 1, 541, 810, 999 
1, 510, 138,260] 1. 497, 041, 244 


More Pay for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, in one of the 
Minneapolis newspapers there appeared 
a fine article written by Roy C. Larson, 
president, Twin City Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. It deals with the proposed in- 
crease in salary for postal workers and 
I should like to call it to the attention 
of all Members of the House. There- 
fore, I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


The article follows: 
More Pay FOR POSTAL WORKERS 


I am not a postal worker nor do I have 
any eonnection with the postal service, but 
nevertheless I am greatly disturbed by the 
plight of the postal employee. 

One reads articles of wage increases of 20 
cents an hour to groups who have been 
getting an increase of approximately the 
same amount every year for 10 years run- 
ning. On the same page is the statement 
that an increase in postal pay would cause 
inflation. 

The postal workers and carriers I know 
have a take-home pay of approximately $60 
per week. 

Lending institutions consider them as poor 
customers in home purchases, unless they 
can make a 50-perceht downpayment on a 
relatively inexpensive home, not because 
they are poor pay, but because they wouldn't 
want them to starve while paying. 

One of the very few items that hasn't 
tripled or quadrupled since the war is post- 
age cost. Certainly we could stand an in- 
crease in rates. : 

These loyal employees of the postal sery- 
ice have no force they can exert to obtain 
an increase in pay. Consequently they have 
thrown away their pride for a living wage, 
but to no avail. I am not a believer in 
radical methods to obtain an end, but in 
this case, even if they have signed a no- 
strike pledge, they are certainly justified in 
striking. 

Here is an opportunity for one of our long- 
winded politicians (either side) to blow his 
horn in the right direction and obtain, not 
$10 per week as will be proposed, but an 
increase of $40 per week minimum, for the 
postal workers, They are 6 years behind in 


pay increases. 
Roy C. Larson, 


President, Twin City Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, 
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The Billy Williams Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an edi- 
torial from the June 21 edition of the 
Minneapolis Spokesman, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., entitled the “Billy Williams 
Story.” 

The editorial follows: 

TRE BILLY WILLIAMS STORY 


Billy Williams for years has been a living 
Minnesota legend, First as messenger and 
later as executive aide, he has served 14 of 
the State's 29 governors. Williams’ retire- 
ment from State service on June 30 has been 
announced. His retirement will bring back 
many memories to him and others of the mo- 
mentous occurrences and events of which 
every State chief executive and his office are 
the vortex. 

Having served State chiefs since the open- 
ing of the present State capitol in 1905, Wil- 
liams has stored in his memory thousands 
of incidents which ought to make excellent 
history of the times and individuals who 
have led the political life of the State most 
of the 20th century. P 

While Billy Willams has always seemed to 
shy away from the spotlight, there is little 
doubt that he has played an important part 
in State governmental circles, both in the 
executive) and in the legislative branches. 

The most astute and influential legislators 
during the past 52 years have been proud to 
call Billy Williams a friend and it is im- 
possible to estimate how much Williams has 
been able to do for others by his close 
freindship with sentators and State represen- 
tatives who have served in our legislature. 

His great ability for friendship, and the re- 
spect he has earned can be seen by the fact 
that despite his important ushering in, and 
out, the various callers on the various gov- 
ernors he served, a job where an aide could 
be charged with favoritism, and his quiet in- 
fluence on certain types of legislation, there 
has never been any public or private criticism 
of Billy Williams that this newspaper has 
heard. 

In the past 20 years, as the Minnesota 
Negro became more aggressive and articulate, 
there were a number of suggestions that 
Williams in his long key place in State gov- 
ernment could have been more active in 
behalf of the Negro-American cause in 
Minnesota. 

Such criticism died aborning because there 
were those who recognized that Williams, 
while appearing to be aloof from the struggle 
against job discrimination, discrimination in 
public facilities, etc., actually carried on a 
subtle campaign at high level to gain con- 
verts for racial equality at all levels. 

The fact is that Williams’ high place, close 
to the chief executives of the State was a 
good example of the ability of persons of 
Negro ancestry, if given a chance for respon- 
sibility. Hundreds of rural legislators dis- 
cussed the race question. with Williams 
through the years and by what he said in 
his quiet way and by the manner in which 
he carried himself, the Minnesota Negro 
gained converts to his side in high places 
which could not have been gained in any 
other manner, 

Williams, who looks more like an American 
Indian than a person of African ancestry, 
chose to take his stand on race long before 
he became a government employee, An ac- 
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complished baseball player, he played first 
base for a number of independent teams 
throughout the Northwest. He was such a 
star that Ned Hanlon, owner of the world- 
famed big league Baitimore Orioles, sent 
him a contract. Williams, only a young man, 
refused to sign the contract because Hanlon 
insisted that he would have to masquerade 
äs a Cuban. Because he was proud to be an 
American Negro, Williams turned down what 
early sports writers believed would have been 
a career of national fame and fortune. This 
was enough answer to this newspaper for the 
few critics who felt Willlams was not inter- 
ested in the advance and progress of his 
people. 

Ali during the period in which a newer 
younger leadership among the Minnesota 
Negro population has been emerging, Wil- 
liams has continued to encourage, advise, 
and boost it. His wide acquaintance 
throughout the State has been used well 
and he has used every opportunity to indi- 
cate to the friends he has made that his 
people were making progress that entitled 
them to encouragement and consideration 
in all areas of State life. 

This newspaper had hoped the Billy Wil- 
liams story would haye been written long 
ago. It is a story, equal to the best talents 
of the best historian available, for Williams’ 
intimate exposure to the current of events 
which whirl around, and through a state- 
house and a governor's office should provide 
a wealth of information about a half cen- 
tury of Minnesota government and politics, 
and the individuals who played the impor- 
tant roles. 

The great esteem with which the State 
regards Billy Williams was evidenced in 1955 
when the State legislature unanimously, 
and without dissenting voice, granted him 
a guaranteed income for-life of $300 per 
month. 

Billy Williams, at 79, looks, walks, and 
acts like a man in his late fifties. This 
newspaper hopes he will have plenty of time 
to visit, fish, and hunt with the many 
cronies and friends he made during his long 
service to the State and its people. 


An Armed Forces Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the June 21, 1957, issue of the 
Muskogee, Okla., Daily Phoenix relating. 
to the reduction of the Air Defense ca- 
pability in the 33d Air Division's area 
of responsibility, which covers 300,000 
square miles over the States of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 

This editorial warns that the Air 
Force’s ability to protect this area and its 
11 million people has been falling off for 
the past 3 years simply because the Air 
Force is not able to retain the highly 
skilled officers and airmen technicians 
so necessary to operate at anything like 
peak efficiency. 

This is a matter on which Brig. Gen. 
William P. Nuckols, commander of the 
33d Air Division at Oklahoma City has 
has written me expressing his own grave 
concern over this problem. I have been 
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impressed by the soundness of the posi- 
tion taken in this editorial and in the 
recommendations that are made there. 
Since General Nuckols' own recommen- 
dations are along these same lines, I 
should like to commend them to the 
attention of the House through the 
medium of this editorial. 

In this connection, I have also received 
a very fine and thoughtful letter on the 
subject of military pay from a service 
mother at ,Checotah, Okla., Mrs. Milam 
M. King, who now has one son in the 
Army and who had another son in the 
Navy during World War II. 

The editorial follows: 

Am Force Nreps HELP 


All of us should be concerned about the 
gradual diminution of the Air Defense capa- 
bility in the 33d Air Divisiori’s area of re- 
sponsibility, which encompasses essentially 
the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, a total of 300,000 square miles 
with a population of 11 million people.» 

The Air Force’s ability to protect our area 
and our people has been falling off for 3 years 
now and today continues to fall off simply 
because the Air Force is not able to retain 
the highly trained officers and airmen tech- 
niclans required to operate the air defense 
system at anything near peak efficiency, 

The Air Force trains young, inteMigent and 
highly motivated people to shoulder this 
essential responsibility. But, the Air Force 
is not permitted to offer them the reimburse- 
ment commensurate with their training. 
Civilian life, with its significantly higher 
salary rates inexorably beckons to them, and 
they answer in distressingly high numbers 
on completion of their first enlistment. 

Io today’s modern, high speed air defense 
system we need career-minded, experienced 
officers and airmen to produce an acceptable 
level of air defense in our area against the 
multi-megaton hydrogen bomb of 1957, 

Megatons have become standard in Amer- 
ican conversation today, but few people real- 
ize the enormity of the word. Megaton 
means 1 million tons. Less than four mega- 
tons of bombs were dropped in all wars since 
the airplane was invented. Yet, today, it is 
accepted that a 4 megaton bomb can be 
delivered on 1 American city by 1 airplane in 
1 instant of time. Muskogee certainly must 
be presumed to be a potential target with its 
industrial development. 

To highlight the expensive dollar cost of 
this constant turnover in people, in the 33d 


Division alone (headquartered in Oklahoma 


City). 1 of 16 in the Air Defense Command, 
the Air Force lost to civilian life 900 officers 
and airmen in the past 2 years. Each lost 
officer represents an average investment ‘of 
$30,000. Each lost airman represents an 
investment of $15,000. This, then, was a 
total loss to the taxpayers of $14,625,000 in 


only 1 of 16 air divisions in Air Defense’ 


Command, which, in turn, is only 1 of 7 
major commands in the Air Force. 

There is a solution to this problem, & 
problem which is of vital and personal in- 
terest to every citizen in Arkansas, Loulsi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas, 

The solution is: KT 

A. A significantly increased air defense 
capability at 

B. A significantly decreased cost to the 
voting taxpayer through 

C. The creation of a career minded and 
career motivated Air Force, the individuals 
of which are paid commensurate with their 
ability and experience. 

In effect, the air defense of the United 
States in general, and the great 4-State ares 
of the Southwest in particular, can be in- 
creased by some 15 to 20 percent at no in- 
crease in cost, Or, alternatively, our present 
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potential level could be an actuality at a 
very substantial savings of taxpayer dollars. 

To put it another way, we can have more 
defense for the same money or the same 
defense for less money. This can be ac- 
complished if two identical bills, currently 
before the Congress of the United States, are 
enacted into law. 

These bills are S. 2014 in the Senate and 
H. R. 7574 in the House. 

Both bills provide in effect a modernized 
method of computing basic pay for the uni- 
formed services, so as to enable the Air 
Force, among others, to retain their expen- 
” sively and highly trained personnel far be- 
yond the 2-, 3-, or 4-year period of their 
initial term of service. 

But, it will take the active interest, influ- 
ence and support of the taxpaying public 
to bring to reality during the current session 
of Congress this proposed pay structure 
Which will give cur air defense commanders 
the tools to perform their essential tasks 
More effectively and at a saving, estimated 
for the entire military establishment at 85 
billion. 

Speed in the passage of these two bills is 
essential to the effectiveness of air defense 
Of the Southwest. Trained people are leav- 
ing the Air Force every day, people the Air 
Force shoud be retaining to build up, rather 
than reduce further, the air defense of our 
Nation. The loss of nother full year's worth 
Of already scarce officers and technicians, if 
the bills are not passed at this session, will 
degrade further the protection of our Na- 
Foy and of our area from a devastating air 


You can do your part with a letter to 
Members of Oklahoma's congressional dele- 
gation, both Representatives and Senators. 
If you don‘t have time for a letter, Just clip 
this editorial and mail it to them. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
herewith copy of my weekly newspaper 
Column Keenotes which was released for 
Publication today, as follows: 

EEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Secrecy has always been, to me, a word 
With unpleasant connotations. Webster's 
Dictionary defines it as the “quality or state 
Of being secret; concealment; furtiveness in 
Violation of a right, a law, a code or the 

e." Certainly, then, it is a word which, 
Under any normal circumstances, should 
bave no piace in the democratic proceases of 
Government where the people's ability to 
govern themselves depends in large part 


Upon the fullness and accuracy of the in- 


formation available to them. 

But these are not, unhappily, normal 
times as the United States and its allies, 
the free nations of the world, struggle to 
loosen the grip of the giant octopus, com- 
Munism, whose bloody tentacles are today 
fastened about vast areas of the earth’s sur- 
aces and its peoples. Consequently, since 
World War II and most especially since the 
evelopment of the atom bomb and nuclear 
jetpons—the American people have patriot- 
a} lly relinquished more and more of their 

tal and essential right to know in the 

of national security. 
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Tragically, however, throughout the 
world's history, it has been demonstrated 
time and again that powers once yielded to 
governmental bureaucracy are hardly ever 
redeemable and lead inevitably to the grasp 
for more power and to widespread abuses of 
the public confidence. And so it would 
seem to be in our time, where excessive use 
of the rubberstamp “Secret” in the conduct 
of national affairs has concealed much in- 
formation that rightfully belongs in the 
public domain. 

This is why the Congress, in 1955, recog- 
nizing the urgent need for an objective, non- 
political and independent study of the in- 
numerable laws, executive orders, regula- 
tions, programs, practices, and procedures 
intended for the protection of the national 
security moved to establish a Commission 
on Government Security. The functions of 
this Commission were to establish fair, uni- 
form, effective, and realistic measures to 
safeguard both national security and the 
rights of the individual; to obtain to the 
greatest uniformity; to restore full public 
confidence in the Government's programs; 
and to protect the national security. 

Sworn in on January 9, 1956, the Com- 
mission on Government Security consisted 
of 12 outstanding citizens, 4 appointed by 
the President, 4 by the Vice President, and 
4 by the Speaker of the House, The Com- 
mission elected its own Chairman, Mr. Loyd 
Wright, a former president of the American 
Bar Association, and its own vice chairman, 
Senator JoHN STENNIS, of Mississippi. 

Last week the Commission rendered its 
report and recommendations and the furore 
this has created in Washington threatens to 
be anything but a tempest in a teapot. The 
storm is not likely to blow over soon, nor, 
indeed, should it until there has been the 
widest possible public discussion of its im- 
plications. 

The principal controversy centers about 
the Commission's recommendation for 
a law to prohibit unauthorized disclosure 
of secret documents jeopardizing national 
eccurity. This has been generally interpreted 
by the press as being aimed at news-gath- 
ering agencies, the newspapers and news re- 
porters, all of which represent the public's 
major source of knowledge about the Gov- 
ernment's handling of domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

In refuting the press’ assumption, Chair- 
man Wright has stated: "The Commission's 
proposed statute is not aimed at newspaper- 
men. It would apply equally to every Ameri- 
can citizen, no matter what his occupation, 
It would, for example, cover the person who 
works in a defense plant, making secret 
weapons for the Government, who reveals 
plans or technical data. It would cover a 
Senator or Co speaking outside 
the legislative halls. We do not believe that 
journalists will claim a special immunity 
over their fellow citizens.” 

I wholeheartedly agree with Chairman 
Wright's finding that a person who imperils 
the Nation's security by wilfully, knowingly, 
and deliberately releasing secret information 
should not be able to escape punishment 
by pleading that he believed no harm would 
result. It is not a matter on which he is 
free to speculate. He has no right to take 
the law, and the survival of the Nation, into 
his own hands, 

Nor, I would point out, have any of us at 
any time and under any circumstances, the 
right to take the law into our own hands. 
This has always been a basic principle of 
organized society. 

On the other hand, the Commission itself 
would seem to have run afoul of the very 
problem which caused the Congress to estab- 
lish it in the first place. In attempting to 
justify its proposal for the enactment of a 
law to prohibit unauthorized disclosures, 
Chairman Wright sought to have released 
certain classified information about the oc- 
currences which led to its findings—occur- 
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rences which involved the revealing of in- 
formation vital to the national security. In 
his opinion, the-Chairman stated, these oc- 
currences no longer required secrecy. 

His request was denied by the responsible 
official who evidently did not see eye to eye 
with Mr, Wright in this instance. So, in 
Chairman Wright's own words “The infor- 
mation is apparently entombed forever * * * 
in the bureaucratic graveyard of a maze of 
files, never to be disseminated to the Ameri- 
can people who are entitled to know the full 
details of these dark chapters of betrayal.” 

On the surface, therefore, it would appear 
that the Commission on Government Secur- 
ity has failed in its principal objective, to 
find the means to safeguard our national 
security while at the same time preserving 
and maintaining the American people's vital 
and precious right to information. 

Meanwhile, the Special Subcommittee on 
Government Information of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, under 
the skilled chairmanship of Representative 
JohN Moss of California, has for more than 
& year now, disclosed instance after instance 
of arbitrary and capricious suppression of 
Government activities and practices which 
it was in the public interest to be made 
known. 

The problem of national security versus 
our inherent right to know what goes on 
within our Government will not be easily 
solved, In the end, it will, I feel, best be 
resolved when the conduct of our domestic 
and foreign affairs rests in the hands of pub- 
lic servants, divorced from politics and with 
the wisdom, discretion, good judgment, and 
intelligence to use well the authority and 
confidence imposed in them by the American 
people. The inflated egos of a bureaucracy 
swollen with a little power can be as danger- 
ous to our national well-being from within 
our midst as can be the threat of commu- 
nism from outside our borders, 


Pope Asks World To Aid Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news story, written from 
Rome by Paul Hofman, which includes 
the Pope’s address before a delegation 
of the American Jewish Committee. The 
item appeared in the New York Times 
of July 2, 1957. 

Pore Asks Worip To Am REFUGEES—TELLS 
AMERICAN JEWISH Unir He Oprosrs Evin 
BLIGHT OF RACIAL PERSECUTION 

(By Paul Hofman) 

Rome, July 1.—Pope Pius XII has urged 
the governments of the world to resettle 
refugees driven out of their native countries 
by the evil blight of racial persecution: 

The pontif made his plea in an address 
to a delegation of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee last Friday. The original English ver- 
sion of the Pope’s remarks were published 
this afternoon by L'Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican newspaper. 

The text showed that the Pope had con- 
demned anti-Semitism and racial discrimi- 
nation in any form as a violation of funda- 
mental rights inherent in a human person.” 
During their stay in Rome, the representa- 
tives of the American Jewish Committee had 
talks with high Vatican prelates on the ques- 
tion of Jewish and Arab refugees in the Mid- 
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dle East. Eugene Cardinal Tisserant was un- 
derstood to have promised the support of the 
Roman Catholic Church for a negotiated so- 
lution of the refugee problem in the Middle 
East. 

The French-born cardinal is dean of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals and secretary of 
Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Church, 
In the latter capacity, he heads the Vatican 
department in charge of religious organiza- 
tion in the Middle East and in other areas 
where Catholics, in unlon with Rome, wor- 
ship according to one of the several eastern 
rites, 

Cardinal Tisserant and members of the 
American Jewish Committee delegation had a 
45-minute conference after the delegates’ 
audience with the Pope. 

Reports that confidential talks on refugees 
are underway between officials of Israel and 
some Arab countries have been recurrent 
here for some time. The first contacts were 
belleved to have been established in New 
Tork. 

The Pope's address did not mention the 
Middle East specifically. However, it showed 
that the pontiff realized that his visitors were 
concerned with the plight of refugees. 

The delegation, led by Irving M. Engel, New 
York lawyer and president of the American 
Jewish Committee, has left Rome for Tu- 
nisia and Morocco. 

The text of the Pope’s statement to the 
American Jewish Committee follows: 

“The American Jewish Committee, which 
you honorable gentlemen represent, has just 
rounded out 50 years of service in behalf of 
the right and status of those of your race 
who, with other minority groups, have been 
subjected to the violation of fundamental 
rights inherent in the human person. 


“Forced to forsake the land of their birth 


and seek on far-off unfamiliar shores a refuge 
where they might begin anew a family life, 
how many have then had to experience the 
almost desperate situation added to their 
miseries of not being welcome where they 
had hoped for hospitality. > 

“Your desire to visit us this morning is a 
testimony to your confidence in the interest 
we have in the sad plight of the peoples just 
described. 

“Again and again, as did our predecessor 
of happy memory [Pope Pius XI] before us, 
we have strongly urged that the fundamental 
principles of justice and charity and the 
long-recognized practice of offering asylum 
to those not guilty of crime be the norm of 
government conduct today. 

“It is a consolation to our paternal heart 
to know that our appeal has been generously 
heeded in many countries; and we like to 
cherish the hope that so long as that evil 
blight endures, states will not be lacking in 
their obligation to succor those who have 
been forced to emigrate, 

“We have been happy to welcome you gen- 
tlemen and our heart goes out in a fervent 
prayer to God that in His bounteous good- 
ness He have pity on those who are suffering 
injustice and enlighten those who are perpe- 
trating evil.” 


Port of Los Angeles, Bureau of Customs 
Receipts Show Startling Figures Re- 
flecting Tremendous Growth of Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Dutiable Entries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
IN THE HOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
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tofore so to do, I am pleased to present 
Some recently received figures reflective 
of the tremendous growth of the south- 
ern California southland relating to the 
sharp increase in the workload and ex- 
tent of the Bureau of Customs, United 
States Treasury Department, through the 
port of Los Angeles—Los Angeles-Long 
Beach. 

These came to me through the coop- 
eration of Mr. Carl F, White, collector 
of customs at the port of Los Angeles, 
in my desire to keep informed of the 
status of collections in that portion of 
my native State of California. Since the 
figures speak loudly and clearly for them- 
selves, I need not make further com- 
ment: 


Port of Los Angeles (Los Angeles, Long 


Beach) 
Duti- 
able 
entries 
July 1, 1956-Jane 30, 1957_....| ! $54, 520, 458.93 | 241, 164 
July 1, 1955-J une 30, 1956. 42, 785, 332.01 3, 0 
Increase 7. 080 
= 
Percent increase (1957 
over 1950) 20. 8 
July 1. 1954-June 30, 1957. At, 104 
July 1, 1952-June 30, 1053. 22,171 
Ne 18, 993 
Percent increase (1957. 
over 1953 85. 7 


1 Average per weck 81,007, 780.80. 
Averuge 791 per week. 


Zinc Mines and Mills Closing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the publication American Metal Market 
which, I believe, emphasizes the need for 
prompt and decisive action to be taken 
by the Congress to save the metal mining 
industry before it is too late. This de- 
plorable situation is caused by the dump- 
ing of excessive imports from cheap- and 
slave-labor foreign countries, a situation 
which our Government has seen fit to 
virtually disregard up to this time. Our 
mines and mills are closing and our 
workers are being thrown out of employ- 
ment. It appears now that only proper 
Congressional action can afford the 
necessary relief to our domestic indus- 
tries. The article to which I refer is as 
follows: 


Zinc MINES AND MILLs CLOSING 


American Smelting & Refining Co. will cut 
back zinc production at its mine properties 
by approximately 3,000 tons per month, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the com- 
pany's New York headquarters, Three mines 
and a mill will be shut down. The curtall- 
ment is due to the sharp fall in ginc prices 
brought about by reduced industrial con- 
sumption and decreased deliveries to the 
Government. The zinc price has dropped 
3 cents a pound In the past 2 months. 
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The mines to be closed are the Northport 
unit at Colville, Wash., the Keystone Mines 
at Crested Butte, Colo., and the Groundhog 
Mines at Vanadium, N. Mex. 

Operation at the mill at Deming, N. Mex., 
which processes Groundhog ore and some 
custom ore will also be suspended. In addi- 
tion to their zinc output the 3 mines produce 
approximately 500 tons of lead per month 
contained in concentrates, 

Total production of all United States zinc 
mines had been averaging about 45,000 tons 
per month during the first quarter of 1957. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Iowa-Des 
Moines Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE, Mr. Speaker, the 
Iowa-Des Moines annual conference of 
the Methodist Church, representing 
140,000 Protestant Christians, adopted 
3 resolutions that I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Congress. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
gressional Record, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the resolutions on dis- 
armament, permanent United Nations 
police force, and continued testing of 
atomic weapons. 

The resolutions follow: 

DISARMAMENT 


1. We wish to commend President Eisen- 
hower and Harold Stassen for their sincere 
efforts to find the path that leads to a just 
and lasting peace. We promise them our 
prayers and our wholehearted support. 

2. We urge our Government to take the 
initiative in making more daring proposels 
toward universal disarmament. We should 
offer to channel the billions we are now 
spending on arms into a fuad for the eco- 
velopment of the underprivileged nations of 
nomic, educational, social, and cultural de- 
the world. This, to be conditioned on the 
willingness of other nations to likewise in- 
vest their savings from disarmament in this 
effort. ` 

3. We regret that the opinion prevails 
among many nations of the world that the 
United States maintains its position through 
material and military force. May we not 
commend a new confidence in our great 
moral and spirital resources in tangible in- 
vestments of good will, understanding, and 
helpfulness to all members of the family of 
nations? 

4. The secretary of the conference shall 
be requested to communicate these resolu- 
tions to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State and the Senators and 
Representatives from Iowa. 


t 
RESOLUTION ON PERMANENT UNITED NATIONS 
POLICE FORCE 


Whereas the United States emergency 
force has shown its value as R means of keep- 
ing order in troubled areas between nations; 
and y 

Whereas we believe that such a para- 
military force could be useful in other 
trouble spots now, or in the future; and 

Whereas we believe that the United States 
can more effectively secure peace with such a 
force at its disposal: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Iowa-Des Moines an- 
nual conference of the Methodist Church 
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meeting in annual session this 138th day of 
June 1957, believes that it would be in the 
best. interest of world peace and the United 
States to make the present U. N. emergency 
force permanent; to expand it and have it 
individually recruited by the U. N.; to put 
the force in United Nations uniform, and 
give it special traiming for observation, 
patrol, and guard duty; and to define safe- 
guards for its use, assignment, and adminis- 
tration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Iowa- 
Des Moines annual conference be requested 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of the United States State Department, 
and to the Senators and Representatives of 
Iowa, in Washington, D. C. 
RESOLUTION REGARDING THE CONTINUED TEST- 

ING OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Whereas it ts a matter of common knowl- 
edge that we are now living in the atomic 
age, with its consequent atomic radiation 
Gangers; and 

Whereas there is unanimous agreement 
among all scientists that radiation “fallout” 
is detrimental to all living organisms, in- 
cluding the human race; and 

Whereas it is a stated policy of our Gov- 
ernment to continue the testing of atomic 
Weapons, irregardless of the warnings of a 
large percentage of our scientists; and 

Whereas it appears that the matter of 
atomic radiation “fallout” is a moral and a 
religious issue, as well as a military and a 
Scientific issue: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this annual conference of 
the Methodist Church go on record as op- 
Posing the continuation of atomic weapons 
testing by our Government (and by all other 
governments, as well). And that this con- 
ference make its wishes known to the heads 
of our Government by ordering that the 
secretary of our conference send copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and to the 
legislative representatives from the State 
of Iowa who are now serving in the Congress 
of the United States. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Rabbinical 
Assembly Convention, Kiamesha Lake, 
N. Y., May 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I commend to my colleagues’ 
attention the resolutions adopted by the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America at its 
recent convention. The Rabbinical As- 
Sembly consists of 600 rabbis, The views 
of this distinguished group on these im- 
Portant public issues warrant careful 
consideration. è 

The resolutions read as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON ISRAEL, SUEZ, AND AQABA 


The Rabbinical Assembly of America, in 
Convention assembled, extends warm fra- 
ternal greetings to the people of the State of 
Israel and expresses its good wishes to the 
Only democracy in the Middle East. Though 
Continuously facing military, economic, and 
Political difficulties, our gallant brothers in 
Israel have shown remarkable patience and 
forbearing. Challenged by gross provoca- 
tions of peace and security through contin- 
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uous atacks of Egyptian fedayeen and other 
Arab infiltrators, Israel has defended her 
borders with courage and fortitude. 

Out of deep religious concern for the pres- 
ervation of human life, we urge the states- 
men of our country to redouble their ef- 
forts to bring peace and stability to the 
Middle East. Essential to the prevention 
of hostilities in that area is a fair and 
clear American foreign policy. To hide be- 
hind the smokescreen of inability to cope 
with a situation within the United Na- 
tions framework, only makes a mockery of 
peace and justice. The world has a right to 
expect progressive leadership from the 
United States of America such as was demon- 
strated during the recent crisis in Jordan. 
Lack of American leadership in the Middle 
East will result in continued violence which 
may eventually spread to other areas. 
Promises, which have been made or implied 
by the President of the United States of 
America to Israel concerning the use of the 
Suez Canal and Gulf of Aqaba, must be 
fulfilled if we are not to yield to the black- 
mailing devices of Arab potentates who flirt 
with communism. Egypt must not be per- 
mitted to return to the positions from which 
it may again blockade the Gulf of Aqaba 
and its international waterway. 


RESOLUTION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Rabbinical Assembly of America once 
again declares its recognition of the full 
rights of all citizens to equal opportunities 
for education, employment, housing, and 
exercise of franchise without regard to color 
or creed. 

Events of the past year have dramatized 
the more flagrant abuse of these rights in 
certain sections of the South. However, the 
disregard for the rights of citizens also exists 
in communities in other sections of the 
country. Segregated schooling is not limited 
to a Clinton, Tenn., and a Montgomery, Ala., 
as evidenced by what are in practice segre- 
gated schools in the Negro neighborhoods of 
northern metropolitan areas. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America there- 
fore calls of the responsible leaders of all 
communities to reexamine their local situa- 
tions as they now exist with regard to hous- 
ing, education, and employment opportuni- 
ties for minorities. This may serve as the 
first step toward the realization of human 
dignity for all our citizens which may even- 
tually become a criterion for all nations, 
and the best possible answer to those who 
seek to undermine our American way of life. 


RESOLUTION ON EGYPTIAN JEWS AND PROTEC- 
TION OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


The Rabbinical Assembly of America is 
shocked by the violation of human rights, 
dignity, and security of Egyptian Jews, The 
incursions against human freedom and the 
continued atrocities call to mind Nazi bru- 
talities of two decades ago. We are grieved 
and alarmed over the arrests of thousands 
of Jews, the confiscation of their property, 
their deportation to concentration camps, 
and exile out of the country. 

Much as we appreciate our Government's 
expression of deep concern to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt regarding the expulsion of 
Jews, we believe that more can be done to 
ald the latest victims of persecution. The 
desperate plight of Egyptian Jews, who have 
been systematically plundered, impoverished, 
and forced to flee by the Nasser dictatorship, 
surely should command our sympathy and 
our help, just as do the sufferings of the 
Hungarian refugees from Red despotism. 
The Rabbinical Assembly of America calls 
upon the President of the United States to 
extend the parolee provisions of our immi- 
gration laws to include Egyptian Jews at this 
time. 

We further call upon our Government to 
express the need for the protection of Jewish 
religious institutions in Egypt. 
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RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION PoLicy 


The Rabbinical Assembly of America de- 
plores the failure of Congress to eliminate 
the restrictive, discriminatory provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(McCarran-Walter law), which have been 
denounced by many religious and civic 
groups and by Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower. 

We urge Congress to enact speedily 
amendments which will revise the immigra- 
tion law in order to: 

(a) Substitute an equitable and non- 
discriminatory formula for. the admission 
of new Americans in place of the in- 
viduous national origins quota system; 

(b) Eliminate the unnecessary and harsh 
deportation provisions; 

s inten ate the inequitable distinctions 

o e law as between native 
naturalized Americans; pete 15 

(d) Set up fair appellate ures in 
immigration and nationality Nios 

We further call upon the President to make 
use of the powers at his disposal in order 
to admit refugees from Egyptian tyranny 
and persecution as was done for the Hun- 
garian refugees, 


Review of Inequitable Decisions Coming 
From the Board of Veterans Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 , 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I spoke 
last week on the subject of the necessity 
of enactment of legislation to provide 
judicial review of decisions by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. This agency, 
needless to say, has always opposed leg- 
islation of this type and, in fact, has al- 
ways favored the finality clause which is 
in all basic Veterans’ Administration 
laws with two exceptions, Briefly stated, 
this provision means that once the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has made a deci- 
sion, no other body of the Government 
can review it or change it. This, of 
course, is contrary to our concept of law. 
All decisions should be subject to review 
and most agencies recognize the fact 
that a review would benefit all parties. 

If the Administrative Procedures Act 
were in fact followed by the Veterans’ 
Administration, perhaps we would have 
better decisions, but it is not. 

When the Congress enacted Public 
Law 550—the so-called Korean GI bill of 
rights—it provided that the decisions 
under that act should not be final and it 
permitted the Veterans’ Administration 
rules and regulations to be reviewed by 
the Comptroller General. The Veterans’ 
Administration was vigorously opposed 
to this provision. But now that the act 
has been in effect for nearly 5 years, I 
am informed that the procedures work 
well and that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has, as might be expected, profited 
by having its proposed regulations re- 
viewed by the General Accounting Office. 
The same procedure is provided for in 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act, Public Law 634 of the 84th 
Congress, 
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We also have some other people here who 
are connected both with CBS and with this 
club, people that we would have a great deal 
of trouble getting along without. 

The associate director of public affairs of 
CBS and the chairman of the house com- 
mittee of this club, Mr. Lewis Shallenberger. 

| Appiause. } 

A member of the CBS news staff and a 
member of our board of governors, Mr. Grif- 
fing Bancroft. 

[Applause.] 

Another member of the CBS news staff 
and the vise chairman of our speakers’ com- 
mittee, Mr. Claude Mahoney. 

Applause. ] 

Here at a table in front of the speakers“ 
table we have the chairman of the board 
the Washington Post, Mr. Eugene Meyer. 

[Applause.] 

Also at the same table the president of 
WTOP, the CBS affiliate in Washington, Mr. 
John Hayes. . 

Mr. Meyer and Mr. Hayes have with them 
& group of their associates at the same table. 

We regret that we did not know until this 
morning that Mr. Fred Ford, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, would be nominated for 
the vacancy on the FCC. I am sorry we did 
not know in time to invite him to be here 
at our head table. 

I understand that we have in the audience 
the former Secretary of the United States 
Senate, our old friend, Les Biffle. 

Applause. 

In the audience the vice president of the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc., Mr. J. 
E. Bodino, 

[Applause.] 

I will tell you in a minute Dr. Stanton 
came along as a psychologist and still has 
connections in that fleld. The American 
Psychological Association is represented here 
by Dr. Bruce Moore, Dr. Frederick Baher, and 
Dr. Bob Hoke, 

Will they rise and take a bow? 

What with one thing and another here 

lately CBS has been making news as well as 
broadcasting news. 
- Just when some of the committees of 
Congress were showing an unusual amount 
of interest in the networks, CBS has con- 
ducted a couple of interviews with Com- 
munist bosses that have caused a lot of 
excitement and drawn a great deal of com- 
ment in this country, and as you may have 
noticed, some of this comment has not been 
in praise of CBS for a piece of journalistic 
enterprise. 

We thought that this would be a good 
time to invite the top man in this whole 
big CBS show to come down and meet the 
press. 

I apologize for using that phrase in con- 
nection with the president of CBS. 

[Laughter.] ; 

Dr. Stanton, you know, started out to be 
& college professor and then got sidetracked 
into the broadcasting business. It hap- 
pened this way. While teaching psychology 
and studying for his doctor of philosophy 
degree at Ohio State he wrote a paper which 
set out the theory that advertising is more 
effective when heard than when seen. 

Well, this is a theory that some of us would 
mot go along with, but CBS liked it. 
[Laughter.] 

As a result of that paper, Frank Stanton 

got a job with CBS as a research man at $50 
a week. 

CBS soon discovered that he was not only 
a man with ideas but also a man who would 
spend 70 to 80 hours a week putting those 
ideas to work, and so he started to climb. 
They used to say that he was the fair-haired 
young man of radio, and they meant that 
in more ways than one. Be became presi- 
dent of CBS at the age of 38, and at the time 
he could have passed for 28. 

One day in connection with a big news 
show he was asked to go down to the studio 
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on some business. When he got there the 
lady producer of the show took this un- 
assuming young man to be an assistant pro- 
ducer and she said to him, “Well, I am glad 
you are here, but when the hell is Stanton 
going to show up?” [Laughter.] 

Today at the age of 49 he is still a man of 
ideas; still a hard worker, still a scholar, still 
looks younger than his years. He somehow 
finds time to engage in an incredible num- 
ber of activities outside his job including 
memberships and directorships and a list of 
organizations as long as your arm. 

In his spare time when he has any he pur- 
sues his longtime interest in photography, in 
sports cars, and in architecture. 

May I present now one of the Nation's 
important figures in radio and television, the 
president of CBS, Dr. Frank Stanton. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. STANTON. Ben, thank you very much. 

Distinguished guests and gentlemen, I was 
not sure whether the president of the club 
was going to make the main address here 
this noon or whether I was. 

Iam a little embarrassed with some of the 
stories that Ben tells about. 

I don't recall the incident about the studio 
but I have been barred from studios on oc- 
casion, and it could happen in a fast-moving 
and complex organization. 

I do recall, however, one time going to 
the coast in connection with negotiation 
with Marie Wilson. I wanted to talk with 
her about some terms in her contract. She 
was much more interested in who was doing 
my hair. [Laughter.] 

Just by way of explanation about the 
“doctor,” it is not something that I think 
I would have carried over from academic life 
into business were it not for the fact that 
in the New York area there is a man who 
issues a tip sheet in electronics stocks who 
has, unfortunately, the name of Frank Stan- 
ton, and I have not been able to separate 
him from my life except by going back and 
putting the Ph. D. in front of my name and 
then there is no doubt about it because he 
does not have that. 

It has gotten me into some trouble around 
the office from time to time. When I first 
started to work there at CBS, I needed a 
special assistant or an extra secretary. 
Actually I did not have a secretary of my 
own. I was using a pool service and I needed 
a girl that would be working full time. 
They sent up a very attractive blond to me 
and she came in and started to work for 
me but I recalled that she behaved rather 
strangely when she came in and after 2 or 
3 years she came in 1 day and said she was 
getting married and she would have to leave, 
but she said “I think I ought to tell you 
that something had happened the day I first 
started to work for you.“ 

Now this was a very, very attractive young 
lady and I had glass partitions in my office, 
not to the ceiling only bank high you know 
for a $50 a week employee. 

She said “When the personnel department 
said to me I would have to go up to Dr. 
Stanton and see him,” she said, “I came in 
and saw those glass partitions and saw how 
young you were, I did not know how I was 
going to be able to go through a physical 
examination.” [Laughter.] 

This story was told the day she was 
leaving. 

Gentlemen, I come from a commercial 
organization. [Laughter.] 

A major duty of that organization is to 
report the news. A major right is to editori- 
alize about the news. It is about these two 
things—reporting and editorializing—that I 
want to talk with you about. 2 

They make up an area of our common 
interest. S 

Like all institutions in an enterprising 
society, the press is never in a position of 
haying arrived. 
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It is in a constant state of evolving, hit- 
ting upon new techniques to meet new situa- 
tions, expanding old concepts to cope with 
enlarged responsibilities, restlessly extend- 
ing the frontiers of news gathering, devising 
more provocative ways of probing the ds 
of newsworthy men and women, all to see 
if the job of a free press in a free society 
can’t be done a little better. 

The industry of which I am a part has 
come relatively late to this adventure, and 
we arrived squarely in the midst of the great 
events and pressures of what Winston 
Churchill has called this “tragic century.” 

You know better than I some of the strains 
these pressures have placed upon the role 
of journalism in a free society. On the one 
hand, all of us have had to be alert to en- 
croachments on our traditional freedom of 
the press. 

On the other hand, we have had to recog- 
nize a special responsibility to the public 
interest that world events have imposed upon 
us. 
In addition to this basic problem which 
has been yours as well as ours, we in broad- 
casting have had unique proble all our 
own. We have had to harness a new tech- 
nology and pioneer a new branch of the 
press, electronic journalism. 

For example, radio brought novel and 
wholly untried dimensions to journalism. It 
had the strength of immediacy in reporting, 
sometimes, indeed, transmitting the very 
event as it was happening. It could bring 
to the listener the actual voices of great 
personalities, giving life to significant 
speeches that only very few newspapers could 
print in their entirety. 

It could lend vitality to the transmitting 
of ideas through interviews, debates and 
panel discussions, 

At the beginning, we were about as ele- 
mentary as one could be. We simply read 
on the air what you in the wire services 
wrote. It was as recently as 1933 that CBS 
established its own news bureau, the first 
in broadcasting. We began direct shortwave 
news pickups from abroad during the An- 
schluss in 1938. It was then that radio re- 
porting put on long pants. 

Television came along when we had 
scarcely grown up in radio reporting. With 
it came new dimensions, To the living voice 
was added the living image. With the vocal 
inflection was the facial expression, either 
one of which could damn or exalt a man's 
words. 

In its ability to confront viewers with the 
personalities in the actual process of making 
news, the television interview enables an 
entirely new and significant personal expe- 
rience for millions of people. They are there 
at the questioning. They see and feel what 
traditionally only you reporters haye seen 
and then distilled for the rest of us. 

This is a whole new dimension of journal- 
ism. In its use, we feel dutybound to bring 
the most important men and ideas of our 
times to the American people, and in the 
manner in which this is done we are deter- 
mined to acquit ourselves as your brothers in 
a free press. 

For if we define as the most important 
men and ideas those that are most apt to 
affeet importantly the lives of our viewers 
and listeners and readers, then we must, I 
think place our whole confidence in the wis- 
dom of Jefferson's statement that the people 
“may be safely trusted to hear everything 
true and false and to form a correct judg- 
ment between them.” 

If we do not believe this, there is no hope 
for a free press. Indeed there will be no use 
for it, because there will be no free society 
for it to serve. 

It seems to me that you either accept Jef- 
ferson’s proposition or you reject it. It can- 
not be watered down. You can't say that it 
is all right for some people to be exposed to 
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ideas or personalities but it is dangerous for 
others to be so exposed. 

Tou can't say the people can be trusted 
once in a while or almost all the time. Once 
you start doing that, who is going to make 
the exceptions and on what grounds? 

We have been convinced for a long time 
that one of the things television should 
be used for is to bring to the American peo- 
ple the very presence and words of world 
leaders, with all the revealing evidence of 
face and voice for them to fudge. 

Of course, television viewers have seen all 
he American Government and political lead- 
ers. many times, And they have seen for- 
eign leaders too. Sunday afternoon, millions 
of people had a good look at Tito. Three 
weeks ago, they all saw Khrushchev in ac- 
tion. Next Sunday they will see Nehru. 

But these are only the most recent in a 
long series of such interviews, a series which 
has included Adenauer of West Germany, 
Nasser and Fawzi of Egypt, Ben Gurion of 
Israel, Chou En-lai of China, Casey of Aus- 

tralia, Lonordi of Argentina, Gronchi of 
Italy, Nagy of Hungary, and Gaitskell of 
England. 

We like to think we are improving our 
techniques like newspaper techniques must 

be flexible. For example, in the case of 
Chou En-lai filmed interview, we used a 
technique often used by newspapers—sub- 
mitting written questions in advance. 

We submitted 39 questions and got 10 
answers, and so informed our audience at 
the outset of the broadcast. 

On the other hand, we canceled a sched- 
uled Face the Nation interview with Molo- 
tov in San Francisco 2 years ago because at 
the llth hour he demanded agreement on 
the specific questions we were going to ask 
him. Because this is a panel program, a 
format which uses to the full the reveal- 
ing power of the medium, we insisted that 
it had to be an unrehearsed, free for all 
interview, or nothing. 

Actually it was this experience with Molo- 
toy in San Francisco in June 1955 that 
Started us on the trail which led to the 
Khrushchev interview and we were deter- 
mined that if Khrushchey appeared on 
Face the Nation, we would not submit ques- 
tions in advance, 

We did the program on our own terms. 
In pushing for the Khrushchev interview, 
we were as much aware of our responsi- 
bility as we were of our freedom. We were 
doing our job as journalists. Khrushchev 
and his views are of great importance to our 
world and to the world of our children. The 
less this man—or any man of his impor- 
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a mystery to the American people, the more 
certain they are to size him up correctly. 

Tn a news conference on June 11, one of 
you asked the Secretary of State this ques- 
tion: “Do you have any fears or any evi- 
dence that the American people were tak 
in or bamboozled by Mr. Khrushchev in his 
appearance on TV?" 

The Secretary answered, “Well, I think 
Myself that the American people are sufi- 
ciently versed in the vocab of com- 
5 5 275 so that they were not fooled in any 

y." 

I agree with Mr. Dulles. 

One result of the Khrushchev interview 
Made us feel particularly good. You news- 
papermen recognized the broadcast for what 
it was—a significant press interview. You 
Were generous in your editorial praise; This 
support encourages us. 

_ The Khrushchev interview was an exercise 

ot our duty to report the news. Now I would 
like to turn to the second area of our com- 
mon interest—the constructive exercise of 
the broadcaster's right to editorialize. 

At the outset, I want to state the one 
Principle which permeates the entire prob- 
lem. That principle is the obligation— 
whether self-imposed or imposed by law is 
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immaterial—to maintain fairness and bal- 
ance in the presentation of controversial 
ideas. This we believe must be the corner- 
stone of all our policies in the field of opin- 
ion, whether the opinion be ours or that of 
somebody else. 

This principle shapes the entire problem 
of editorializing. -It is the yardstick by 
which editorial policies must be measured. 

There are three general ways in which a 
network can present editorial views. One 
way is to allow its newscasters to editorial- 
ize in the course of their news programs. 

Second—and a purer form—is to have a 
stable of columnists of the air separate from 
the news staff. And third is for management 
itself to express its editorial views in its own 
name. 

We have rejected the first two courses 
and have gone yery slowly on the third. 

1 would like to discuss the reasons with 


ou. 
y We have decided that it is unwise for our 
newscasters to act as editorialists for reasons 
which seem to us. compelling. For one 
thing we are certain in our own mind that 
for radio and television at least reporting and 
editorializing are separate and quite distinct 
functions. They cannot overlap. 

Intermingling the two enervates them 
both: The news loses authority as it is sifted 
through the filter of opinion, and opinion 
loses its forces as it is tugged and com- 
pressed to pass as the coverage ot news. 

Very early in the game, we stated and 
published our policy in these words: 

“CBS news and news analysis programs are 
broadcast solely for the purpose of enabling 
the listeners thereto to know facts—so far as 
they are ascertainable—and so to elucidate, 
illuminate and explain facts and situations 
as fairly to enable the Ustener to weigh and 
judge for himself.” 

Parenthetically I should state that this 
standard of objectivity and avoidance of 
personal opinion represents & goal which 
over the years we have not attained in every 
instance. 

Newscasters like all newsmen are, thank 


goodness, human, and it sometimes takes a 


superhuman effort not to let personal opin- 
ion creep in. 

We do not think that the policy is vitiated 
and should be abandoned just because 100 
percent observance may not always be pos- 
sible. 

The important thing, however, is that 
this kind of objectivity be the goal, and that 
there be an honest intent to reach it. With 
that intent, deviations have been rare and 
will be rarer. 

We are proud of our worldwide news staff. 
They are men of the highest degree of com- 
petence. They enjoy the respect of their 
fellow journalists, the confidence of people 
of affairs both here and abroad, and the 
trust of the listening public. 

It would go very much against the grain 
of our entire concept of the reporting role 
of broadcasting to have these men suddenly 
appear as editorialists. They are great re- 
porters and news analysts, and we want 


- them to continue as such. 


For these reasons we do not use reporters 
on the air as editorialists. 

We come then to the second method of 
broadcasting editorialists using special col- 
umnists of the air who do not deal with the 
hard news. Other networks are experiment- 
ing with.this system either alone or in con- 
junction with combining news and editorial 
comment in the same individual. 

These networks have adopted what has 
come to be known as the spectrum concept, 
using commentators representing a variety 
of political, social, and economic viewpoints 
in the expectation that the net results will 
be fair treatment to all viewpoints on any 
issue, 

We are watching these experiments with 
real interest. 
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This concept seems at first glance to be 
plausible, but we at CBS are not persuaded 
that it can provide the right answers. 

For one thing this concept provides no as- 
Eo of fairness and balance on particular 

es. 

We do not believe you can simply hire men 
of varying persuasions and then assume that 
all significant viewpoints are getting equal 
exposure. 

To do this some supereditor would have to 
find out what each commentator is going 
to deal with in his program topically and 
then make sure the others address them- 
selves to the same topic. 

Otherwise, one commentator might very 
well plead for Federal aid to the public 
schools while his counterpart of some other 
shade in the spectrum was strongly urging 
withdrawal from the United Nations, 

On the other hand, if the spec theory 
were pressed to its potential, thé end result 
would be a staff of professional debaters with 
assigned topics. F 

I should note that, of course, the defects 
of the spectrum theory provide what seem 
to me to be another compelling ground for 
not permitting newsmen to serve also as 
editorialists. For the spectrum concept 
would require us to determine what part of 
the theoretical spectrum is missing, and 
then to hire a newsman just because his 
views happen to fall into this slot, instead 
of judging him on the basis of overall com- 
petence as a reporter and news analyst. 

Having rejected these first two approaches, 
there remains for us at CBS the third 
course—management’s editorializing in its 
own name, 

In 1949 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reaffirmed our right to editorialize 
in this manner, provided room was made for 
opposing views. CBS fought hard for this 
right. Having won it, we have not used it 
very much. For edi over the air 
involves a whole cluster of problems that 
call for much wiser solutions than we now 
have, and not until they are found do we 
at CBS feel that we can exercise this signifi- 
cant right fully and in the public interest, 

Editorializing on the air involves im- 
portant differences for edi g in 
print. 

First, we do not have the tradition of 
editorializing. In sharp contrast, this is the 
basic tradition of newspapers which, as you 
will recall, historically were organs of opinion 
primarily and organs of news secondarily. 
Hence our approach has been different be- 
cause our history is different. 

This is a case where it is easier to con- 
tinue than it is to begin. 

There is a second difference between news- 
Papers and networks which has a bearing 
on this problem of our editorializing. Most 
newspapers are under the control of a single 
ownership. Except for the handful of sta- 
tions which a network is tted to own, 
we provide a service to independently owned 
affiliates. The nature of the electronic 
media, with their simultaneity, affords no 
practical opportunity for the management 
of the affiliated stations to determine in ad- 
vance of broadcast whether it agrees or dis- 
agrees with the network management's edi- 
torial, Because of the close relationship be- 
tween the network and its affiliates, their 
identities tend to merge in the mind of the 
public. 

Without resorting to cumbersome pro- 
cedures of prescreening, it would be most 
difficult to take editorial positions accept- 
able to all our affiliated stations, positions 
for which they as licensees would be willing 
to accept responsibility. 

Nevertheless, CBS has editorialized on a 
couple of occasions. One was in 1950 dur- 
ing the debate on color television. The 
other was in 1954 when we sought access 
for our cameras and microphones for full, 
on the spot coverage of the Watkins Com- 


mittee hearings. 
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We also have some other people here who 
are connected both with CBS and with this 
club, people that we would have a great deal 
of trouble getting along without. 

The associate director of public affairs of 
CBS and the chairman of the house com- 
mittee of this club, Mr. Lewis Shallenberger. 

{[Applause.] 

A member of the CBS news staff and a 
member of our board of governors, Mr. Grif- 
fing Bancroft. 

[Applause. } 

Another member of the CBS news staff 
and the vise chairman of our speakers’ com- 
mittee, Mr. Claude Mahoney. 

[Applause.] 

Here at a table in front of the speakers’ 
table we have the chairman of the board 
the Washington Post, Mr. Eugene Meyer. 

Applause. ] 

Also at the same table the president of 
WTOP, the CBS affiliate in Washington, Mr. 
John Hayes. 5 

Mr. Meyer and Mr. Hayes have with them 
& group of their associates at the same table. 

We regret that we did not know until this 
morning that Mr. Fred Ford, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, would be nominated for 
the vacancy on the FCC. I am sorry we did 
not know in time to invite him to be here 
at our head table. 

I understand that we have in the audience 
the former Secretary of the United States 
Senate, our old friend, Les Biffle. 

[Applause. | 

In the audience the vice president of the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc., Mr. J. 
E. Bodino. 

[Applause.] 

I will tell you in a minute Dr. Stanton 
came along as a psychologist and still has 
connections in that field, The American 
Psychological Association is represented here 
by Dr. Bruce Moore, Dr. Frederick Baher, and 
Dr. Bob Hoke. 

Will they rise and take a bow? 

What with one thing and another -here 
lately CBS has been making news as well as 
broadcasting news. 

Just when some of the committees of 
Congress were showing an unusual amount 
of interest in the networks, CBS has con- 
ducted a couple of interviews with Com- 
munist bosses that have caused a lot of 
excitement and drawn a great deal of com- 
ment in this country, and as you may have 
noticed, some of this comment has not been 
in praise of CBS for a piece of journalistic 
enterprise. 

We thought that this would be a good 
time to invite the top man in this whole 
big CBS show to come down and meet the 


press. 

I apologize for using that phrase in con- 
nection with the president of CBS. 

{Laughter.] A 

Dr. Stanton, you know, started out to be 
a college professor and then got sidetracked 
into the broadcasting business. It hap- 
pened this way. While teaching psychology 
and studying for his doctor of philosophy 
degree at Ohio State he wrote a paper which 
set out the theory that advertising is more 
effective when heard than when seen, 

Well, this is a theory that some of us would 
not go along with, but CBS liked it. 
[Laughter.] 

As a result of that paper, Frank Stanton 
got a job with CBS as a research man at $50 
u week. 

CBS soon discovered that he was not only 
a man with ideas but also a man who would 
spend 70 to 80 hours a week putting those 
ideas to work, and so he started to climb. 
They used to say that he was the fair-haired 
young man of radio, and they meant that 
in more ways than one. Be became presi- 
dent of CBS at the age of 38, and at the time 
he could have passed for 28. 

One day in connection with a big news 
show he was asked to go down to the studio 
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on some business. When he got there the 
lady producer of the show took this un- 
assuming young man to be an assistant pro- 
ducer and she said to him, “Well, I am glad 
you are here, but when the hell is Stanton 
going to show up?” [Laughter.] 

Today at the age of 49 he is still a man of 
ideas, still a hard worker, still a scholar, still 
looks younger than his years. He somehow 
finds time to engage in an incredible num- 
ber of activities outside his job including 
memberships and directorships and a lst of 
organizations as long as your arm. 

In his spare time when he has any he pur- 
sues his longtime interest in photography, in 
sports cars, and in architecture. 

May I present now one of the Nation's 
important figures in radio and television, the 
president of CBS, Dr. Frank Stanton. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. STANTON. Ben, thank you very much. 

Distinguished guests and gentlemen, I was 
not sure whether the president of the club 
was going to make the main address here 
this noon or whether I was. 

Iam a little embarrassed with some of the 
stories that Ben tells about. 

I don't recall the incident about the studio 
but I have been barred from studios on oc- 
casion, and it could happen in a fast-moving 
and complex organization. 

I do recall, however, one time going to 
the coast in connection with negotiation 
with Marie Wilson. I wanted to talk with 
her about some terms in her contract. She 
was much more interested in who was doing 
my hair. [Laughter.] 

Just by way of.explanation about the 
“doctor,” it is not something that I think 
I would have carried over from academic life 
into business were it not for the fact that 
in the New York area there is a man who 
issues a tip sheet in electronics stocks who 
has, unfortunately, the name of Frank Stan- 
ton, and I have not been able to separate 
him from my life except by going back and 
putting the Ph. D. in front of my name and 
then there is no doubt about it because he 
does not have that. 

It has gotten me into some trouble around 
the office from time to time. When I first 
started to work there at CBS, I needed a 
special assistant or an extra secretary. 
Actually I did not have a secretary of my 
own. I was using a pool service and I needed 
a girl that would be working full time. 
They sent up a very attractive blond to me 
and she came in and started to work for 
me but I recalied that she behaved rather 
strangely when she came in and after 2 or 
3 years she came in 1 day and said she was 
getting married and she would have to leave, 
but she said “I think I ought to tell you 
that something had happened the day I first 
started to work for you.“ 

Now this was a very, very attractive young 
lady and I had glass partitions in my office, 
not to the ceiling only bank high you know 
for a $50 a week employee. 

She said “When the personnel department 


-sald to me I would have to go up to Dr. 


Stanton and see him,” she said, “I came in 
and saw those glass partitions and saw how 
young you were, I did not know how I was 
going to be able to go through a physical 
examination.” [Laughter.] 

This story was told the day she was 
leaving. 

Gentlemen, I come from a commercial 
organization. [Laughter.] 

A major duty of that organization is to 
report the news. A major right is to editori- 
alize about the news. It is about these two 
things—reporting and editorializing—that I 
want to talk with you about. 7 
They make up an area of our common 
terest. 


in A 

Like all institutions in an enterprising 
society, the press is never in a position of 
having arrived. 
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It is in a constant state of evolving, hit- 
ting upon new techniques to meet new situa- 
tions, expanding old concepts to cope with 
enlarged responsibilities, restlessly extend- 
ing the frontiers of news gathering, devising 
more provocative ways of probing the minds 
of newsworthy men and women, all to see 
if the job of a free press in a free society 
can't be done a little better. 

The industry of which I am a part has 
come relatively late to this adventure, and 
we arrived squarely in the midst of the great 
events and pressures of what Winston 
Churchill has called this “tragic century.” 

You know better than I some of the strains 
these pressures have placed upon the role 
of journalism in a free society. On the one 
hand, all of us have had to be alert to en- 
croachments on our traditional freedom of 
the press. 

On the other hand, we have had to recog- 
nize a special responsibility to the public 
interest that world events have imposed upon 


us. 

In addition to this basic problem which 
has been yours as well as ours, we in broad- 
casting have had unique problems all our 
own. We have had to harness a new tech- 
nology and pioneer a new branch of the 
press, electronic journalism. 

For example, radio brought novel and 
wholly untried dimensions to journalism. It 
had the strength of immediacy in reporting, 
sometimes, indeed, transmitting the very 
event as it was happening. It could bring 
to the listener the actual voices of great 
personalities, giving life to significant 
speeches that only very few newspapers could 
print in their entirety. 

It could lend vitality to the transmitting 
of ideas through interviews, debates and 
panel discussions, 

At the beginning, we were about as ele- 
mentary as one could be. We simply read 
on the air what you in the wire services 
wrote. It was as recently as 1933 that CBS 
established its own news bureau, the first 
in broadcasting. We began direct shortwave 
news pickups from abroad during the An- 
schluss in 1938. It was then that radio re- 
porting put on long pants. 

Television came along when we had 
scarcely grown up in radio reporting. With 
it came new dimensions, To the living voice 
was added the living image. With the vocal 
inflection was the facial expression, either 
one of which could damn or exalt a man's 
words, 

In its ability to confront viewers with the 
personalities in the actual process of making 
news, the television interview enables an 
entirely new and significant personal expe- 
rience for millions of people. They are there 
at the questioning. They see and feel what 
traditionally only you reporters have seen 
and then distilled for the rest of us. 

This is a whole new dimension of journal- 
ism. In its use, we feel dutybound to bring 
the most important men and ideas of our 
times to the American people, and in the 
manner in which this is done we are deter- 
mined to acquit ourselves as your brothers in 
a free press. 

For if we define as the most important 
men and ideas those that are most apt to 
affeet importantly the lives of our viewers 
and listeners and readers, then we must, I 
think place our whole confidence in the wis- 
dom of Jefferson's statement that the people 
“may be safely trusted to hear everything 
true and false and to form a correct judg- 
ment between them.” 

If we do not believe this, there is no hope 
for a free press. Indeed there will be no use 
for it, because there will be no free society 
for it to serve. 

It seems to me that you either accept Jef- 
ferson's proposition or you reject it. It can- 
not be watered down. You can't say that it 
is all right for some people to be exposed to 
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ideas or personalities but it is dangerous for 
others to be so exposed. 

You can't say the people can be trusted 
once in a while or almost all the time. Once 
you start doing that, who is going to make 
the exceptions and on what grounds? 

We have been convinced for a long time 
that one of the things television should 
be used for is to bring to the American peo- 
ple the very presence and words of world 
leaders, with all the revealing evidence of 
face and voice for them to Judge. 

Of course, television viewers have seen all 
he American Government and political lead- 
ers many times, And they have seen for- 
elgn leaders too. Sunday afternoon, millions 
of people had a good look at Tito. Three 
weeks ago, they all saw Khrushchev in ac- 
tion. Next Sunday they will see Nehru. 

But these are only the most recent in a 
long series of such interviews, a series which 
has included Adenauer of West Germany, 
Nasser and Fawzi of Egypt, Ben Gurion of 
Israel, Chou En-lai of China, Casey of Aus- 
tralia, Lonordi of Argentina, Gronchi of 
Italy, Nagy of Hungary, and Gaitskell of 
England. 

We like to think we are improving our 
techniques like newspaper techniques must 
For example, in the case of 
Chou En-lal filmed interview, we used a 
technique often used by newspapers—sub- 
mitting written questions in advance. 

We submitted 39 questions and got 10 
answers, and so informed our audience at 
the outset of the broadcast. 

On the other hand, we canceled a sched- 
uled Face the Nation interview with Molo- 


“tov in San Prancisco 2 years ago because at 


the 11th hour he demanded agreement on 
the specific questions we were going to ask 
him. Because this is a panel program, a 
format which uses to the full the reveal- 
ing power of the medium, we insisted that 
it had to be an unrehearsed, free for all 
interview, or nothing. 

Actually it was this experience with Molo- 
toy in San Francisco in June 1955 that 
Started us on the trail which led to the 
Khrushchev interview and we were deter- 
mined that if Khrushchey appeared on 
Face the Nation, we would not submit ques- 
tions in advance. 

We did the program on our own terms. 
In pushing for the Khrushchev interview, 
we were as much aware of our responsi- 
bility as we were of our freedom. We were 
doing our job as journalists. Khrushchev 
and his views are of great importance to our 
World and to the world of our children. The 
less this man—or any man of his Impor- 


tance—remains a myth or a dark legend or 


a mystery to the American people, the more 
certain they are to size him up correctly. 

In a news conference on June 11, one of 
you asked the Secretary of State this ques- 
tion: “Do you have any fears or any evi- 
dence that the American people were taken 
in or bamboozled by Mr. Khrushchey in his 
appearance on TV?“ 

The Secretary answered, “Well, I think 
myself that the American people are suffi- 
ciently versed in the vocabulary of com- 
ace so that they were not fooled in any 

J.“ 

I agree with Mr. Dulles. 

One result of the Khrushchey interview 
made us feel particularly good. You news- 
Papermen recognized the broadcast for what 
it was—a significant press interview. You 
Were generous in your editorial praise. This 
Support encourages us. 

The Khrushchev interview was an exercise 
ot our duty to report the news. Now I would 
Uke to turn to the second area of our com- 
mon interest—the constructive exercise of 
the broadcaster's right to editorialize. 

At the outset, I want to state the one 
Principle which permeates the entire prob- 
lem, That principle is the obligation— 
whether self-imposed or imposed by law is 


immaterial—to maintain fairness and bal- 
ance in the presentation of controversial 
ideas. This we believe must be the corner- 
stone of all our policies in the field of opin- 
ion, whether the opinion be ours or that of 
somebody else. 

This principle shapes the entire problem 
of editorializing. It is the yardstick by 
which editorial policies must be measured. 

There are three general ways in which a 
network can present editorial views. One 
way is to allow its newscasters to editorial- 
ize in the course of their news programs, 

Second—and a purer form—is to have a 
stable of columnists of the air separate from 
the news staff. And third is for management 
itself to express its editorial views in its own 
name. 

We haye rejected the fitst two courses 
and have gone very slowly on the third. 

I would like to discuss the reasons with 

ou. 

Á We have decided that it is unwise for our 
newscasters to act as editorialists for reasons 
which seem to us compelling. For one 
thing we are certain in our own mind that 
for radio and television at least reporting and 
editorializing are separate and quite distinct 
functions. They cannot overlap. 

Intermingling the two enervates them 
both: The news loses authority as it is sifted 
through the filter of opinion, and opinion 
loses ‘its forces as it is tugged and com- 
pressed to pass as the coverage of news. 

Very early in the game, we stated and 
published our policy in these words: 

“CBS news and news analysis programs are 
broadcast solely for the purpose of enabling 
the listeners thereto to know facts—so far as 
they are ascertainable—and so to elucidate, 
illuminate and explain facts and situations 
as fairly to enable the listener to weigh and 
judge for himself." 

Parenthetically I should state that this 
standard of objectivity and avoidance of 
personal opinion represents a goal which 
over the years we have not attained in every 
instance. 

Newscasters like all newsmen are, thank 
goodness, human, and it sometimes takes a 
superhuman effort not to let personal opin- 
ion creep in. 

We do not think that the policy is vitlated 
and should be abandoned just because 100 
percent observance may not always be pos- 
sible. 

The important thing, however, is that 
this kind of objectivity be the goal, and that 
there be an honest intent to reach it. With 
that intent, deviations have been rare and 
will be rarer. 

We are proud of our worldwide news staff. 
They are men of the highest degree of com- 
petence. They enjoy the respect of their 
fellow journalists, the confidence of people 
of affairs both here and abroad, and the 
trust of the listening public. 

It would go very much against the grain 
of our entire concept of the reporting role 
of broadcasting to have these men suddenly 
appear as editorialists. They are great re- 
porters and news analysts, and we want 


them to continue as such. 


For these reasons we do not use reporters 
on the air as editorialists. 

We come then to the second method of 
broadcasting editorialists using special col- 
umnists of the air who do not deal with the 
hard news. Other networks are experiment- 
ing with.this system either alone or in con- 
junction with combining news and editorial 
comment in the same individual. 

These networks have adopted what has 
come to be known as the spectrum concept, 
using commentators representing a variety 
of political, social, and economic viewpoints 
in the expectation that the net results will 
be fair treatment to all viewpoints on any 
issue. 

We are watching these experiments with 
real interest. 
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This concept seems at first glance to be 
plausible, but we at CBS are not persuaded 
that it can provide the right answers. 

For one thing this concept provides no as- 
5 of fairness and balance on particular 

es. 

We do not believe you can simply hire men 
of varying persuasions and then assume that 
all significant viewpoints are getting equal 
exposure. 

To do this some supereditor would have to 
find out what each commentator 18 going 
to deal with in his program topically and 
then make sure the others address them- 
selves to the same topic. 

Otherwise, one commentator might very 
well plead for Federal aid to the public 
schools while his counterpart of some other 
shade in the spectrum was strongly urging 
withdrawal from the United Nations. 

On the other hand, if the theory 
were pressed to its potential, end result 
would be a staff of professional debaters with 
assigned topics. “ 

I should note that, of course, the defects 
of the spectrum theory provide what seem 
to me to be another compelling ground for 
not permitting newsmen to serve also as 
editorialists. For the spectrum concept 
would require us to determine what part of 
the theoretical spectrum is missing, and 
then to hire a newsman just because his 
views happen to fall into this slot, instead 
of judging him on the basis of overall com- 
petence as a reporter and news analyst. 

Having rejected these first two approaches, 
there remains for us at CBS the third 
course—management’s editorializing in its 
own name. 

In 1949 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reaffirmed our right to editorialize 
in this manner, provided room was made for 
opposing views. CBS fought hard for this 
right. Having won it, we have not used it 
very much. For editorializing over the air 
involves a whole cluster of problems that 
call for much wiser solutions than we now 
have, and not until they are found do we 
at CBS feel that we can exercise this signif- 
cant right fully and in the public interest. 

Editorializing on the air involves im- 
portant differences for editorializing in 
print. 

First, we do not have the tradition of 
editorializing. In sharp contrast, this is the 
basic tradition of newspapers which, as you 
will recall, historically were organs of opinion 
primarily and organs of news secondarily. 
Hence our approach has been different be- 
cause our history is different. 

This is a case where it is easier to con- 
tinue than it is to begin. 

There is a second difference between news- 
papers and networks which has a bearing 
on this problem of our editorializing. Most 
newspapers are under the control of a single 
ownership. Except for the handful of sta- 
tions which a network is permitted to own, 
we provide a service to independently owned 
affiliates. The nature of the electronic 
media, with their simultaneity, affords no 
practical opportunity for the management 
of the affiliated stations to determine in ad- 
vance of broadcast whether it agrees or dis- 
agrees with the network management's edi- 
torial. Because of the close relationship be- 
tween the network and its affiliates their 
identities tend to merge in the mind of the 
public. 

Without resorting to cumbersome pro- 
cedures of prescreening, it would be most 
difficult to take editorial positions accept- 
able to all our affiliated stations, positions 
for which they as licensees would be willing 
to accept responsibility. 

Nevertheless, CBS has editorialized on a 
couple of occasions. One was in 1950 dur- 
ing the debate on color television. The 
other was in 1954 when we sought access 
for our cameras and microphones for full, 
on the spot coverage of the Watkins Com- 
mittee hearings. 
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In each case we provided equal time to 
views opposed to our own. I think that you 
may agree, however, that these were rather 
specialized topics upon which a network 
could be expected to have informed views. 

I can confess, because I myself was CBS’ 
editorial voice on each of these occasions, 
that neither of these editorials fell upon the 
public consciousness with earth-shattering 
repercussions. 

These differences between newspapers and 
networks, and our limited first-hand expe- 
rience, suggest some of the reasons why we 
have moved so slowly into editorializing and 
why, rather, we have presented controversy 
through talks, interviews, and panel discus- 
sions which give leading outside spokesmen 
the opportunity to present their opposing 
views to the public. 

There is much to be said for this approach. 
For in this area of presenting leading pub- 
lic spokesmen of opposing views on impor- 
tant public Issues, radio and television offer 
special advantages not open to the written 
word, The broadcaster can bring into the 
American home the views and attitudes on 
any issue of leaders in positions of responsi- 
bility or special knowledge. This we think 
is a most important advantage. For the 

of democracy flourish in a climate 
of debate. They are imperiled by unanimity. 

Through talks, interviews, and panel dis- 
cussions, the listener participates in such ex- 
change of views and is able to make up his 
mind on the basis of what he himself sees 
and hears at first hand. 

My final point on this question of the use 
of the right to editorialize is by way of 
summary. 

Broadcasting is still very young. As Jour- 
nalists, we have seen our first job as report- 
ing and our second as providing a forum 
for discussions and debate by public figures. 

Having begun our journalistic venture at 
the time and in the way we did, I hope we 
have achieved on the whole pretty good 
standards of news Judgment. The develop- 
ment of this newer function of airing edito- 
rial opinion is still subject to the sweat and 
care of responsible experimentation. But 
we know very well that we will not have 
achieved full stature in journalism until, 
having found the proper solution, we exer- 
cise fully and as wisely as possible our fun- 
damental right to editorialize, 
| Thank you. [Applause.] 
| Mr, Grant. Thank you, Dr. Stanton. 

I hope that Ted Coop has explained to you 
that the questions are written by the people 
in the audience and the president simply 
reads these questions. 

The first question is: 

When newspapers and magazines are made 
up by members of this club, they could not 
care less whether their news judgment meets 
with the approval of the Government. Why 
was CBS so concerned over whether the 
President approved or disapproved of its 
presentation of an interview with Krush- 
chev? 

Mr. STANTON. You mean these questions 
are not rehearsed and given to the speaker 
first? [Laughter.] 

Well, I don’t know whether I can read back 
this question or not, but, “When newspapers 
and magazines are made up by members of 
this club they could not care less whether 
the news Judgment meets the approval of 
the Government.” 

I think I would say exactly the same thing. 

I am sure that the members of the CBS 
news staff would endorse this particular 
statement because certainly that is the atti- 
tude of management of CBS. 

The second part of the question: “Why 
was CBS so concerned over President Eisen- 
hower's approval of its presentation of an 
interview with Khrushchev?” 

I don't think CBS was abnormally con- 
cerned, 

I think that it is proper that any organi- 
zation who has done something that if I 


. 
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interpret what was sald at the news confer- 
ence did not meet the approval of the Presi- 
dent I think that it is entirely proper that 
some concern should be shown for it, but if 
you are convinced of the wisdom of your 
course of action, that is it. 

I don't know what expression the individ- 
ual who wrote this card had in mind of our 
fear or of our concern—excuse me for the 
substitution of words—I am not aware of 
this, and I document the answer by the fact 
that last Sunday, which was I guess 2 weeks, 
no 4 weeks after the Khruschchey interview, 
we did the Tito interview. 

Certainly I don’t think that that is a dem- 
onstration of concern. ` 

Mr. Grant. Why did not CBS issue an an- 
swer to President Elsenhower’s press confer- 
ence remarks regarding the Ehrushchey in- 
terview on Face the Nation? 

Mr. Stanton, I would like to give a two- 
part answer to that. ‘ 

First: I had some difficulty myself in un- 
derstanding exactly what the President had 
said in his news conference, [Laughter.] 

By now I think it has dawned on me what 
he was saying; and, if I had had the vision 
then that I think I have got now, we would 
have answered him, 

Mr. Grant. What Is your opinion of having 
President Eisenhower give Russian TV re- 
porters a telecast interview to Russia similar 
to the Khrushchev interview? 

Do you think the Soviet Government would 
permit such a telecast to its people? 

Mr. Stanton. I will take the last part of 
that one first. 

I can't answer the last part. As to the 
first part, I am all for it. I think the free 
exchange is a thing that is very much needed, 
and we offered facilities to the White House 
in the week between the initial Khrushchey 
broadcast and the panel discussion the fol- 
lowing week for the President or anyone he 
wanted to designate to be put on film to be 
sent to Russia. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that we 
were not in any way taking the position 
to negotiate with the Russians about the 
release of the program, but we wanted to 
make our facilities available to the White 
House so that, if the White House or someone 
in the White House designated wanted to do 
a job on film that could be packaged and 
sent over, we wanted to cooperate to that 
extent, because we believe in the free ex- 
change of information. 

Mr. Grant. Does CBS have any plans to 
do a Tito-type interview in Red China? 

Mr. Stanton. No, we have no such plans. 

Mr. Grant. Would CBS comply with 
Representative Mappzx's resolution to re- 
quire that all questions in broadcast inter- 
views with Iron Curtain leaders be screened 
by Secretary Dulles? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STANTON. Mr, Madden's resolution 
came to me by way of the press service late 
last night and I haven't had an opportunity 
to study it. I think I understand the intent 
and I think a dark day is outside the door 
if this comes to pass. I think the concept 
would be abhorrent to the Government, I 
certainly think it would be abhorrent to 
the public. 

I know that we will do everything we can 
do to make sure it doesn't tome to pass. It 
is just one step from doing it in radio and 
television to doing it in the press, and I 
think that it would be a very dark day in- 
deed if we came to this kind of reporting in 
the free United States. |Applause.] 

Mr. GRANT. Aren't you splitting hairs 
when you draw a distinction between edi- 
torial opinion on one hand and analysis on 
the other? 

Mr. STANTON. I suppose the answer Is that 
on some occasions yes, but we still feel that 
it is better to have the objective and to try 
to hew to the line than to be too concerned 
about the infrequent merging of the two. 
It is difficult on occasion, but I go back to 
something I said in the direct statement 
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that I read to you, and that is that it is the 
attitude or the intent as you approach the 
analysis or approach the job, and I think 
that the thing is very clear in 99 percent of 
the cases, 2 

Mr. Grant. Since your answer a moment 
ago, two members of the club have sent up 
questions which say approximately the same 
thing: What would you have said in answer 
to the President? [Laughter] 

Mr. STANTON. You see this is one of the 
things that couldn't happen if Madden had 
his way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stanton. Because if you. had cleared 
the questions first then you couldn't have 
any followup questions. 

Weil, this would have taken a lot of think- 
ing to have found the right words, and I 
would prefer not to try to do that as an ad 
lib statement before you. But the substance 
of what I would have said would have come 
right out of the document that I read before 
you here this afternoon, and I would have 
made it quite clear that, I think, on the 
question of the commercial enterprise that 
you can't have a free press unless you have 
commercial enterprise. There has to be 
someone that provides the oil for the lamps 
of the journalist, and I didn't think that 
there was anything wrong with being com- 
mercial, if you will. 

I don't think that with a group that is 
as steeped in the traditions of the free press 
as this group is here today, I need to 
go further with the kind of thing that I 
would have said. I only say I'm sorry I 
didn’t say it, because in retrospect it has 
taken on much more significance than I 
thought it had when I first read the state- 
ment that was made at the news conference. 

Mr. Grant. Would you care to comment on 
the rumor that CBS and Westinghouse are 
merging? 

Mr. Stanton. One of you called me in New 
York when that story broke in one of the 
trade papers and said, “Doesn't Variety know 
that it has to give 90 days’ notice to the 
Department of Justice when it is going to 
merge with Westinghouse?” I commented 
at that time that there was nothing to it, 
there had been no conversations of any kind, 
and there has been no change since the date 
of that statement, 

Mr. Grant. Radio and TV fought hard for 
their right to film and record the Presiden- 
tial news conferences, Yet rarely are they 
broadcast in full on the networks. Why? 

Mr. Stanton. As matter of news judgment. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr, Grant. What is the matter with pay 
Tv? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stanton. That is a loaded question. 

Well, there are two kinds of pay TV that 
have been talked about, One is the kind 
that would use the free wavelengths that 
have been specified for broadcasting as we 
know it in this country today, and then 
there is another kind of pay TV that is 
getting more and more attention these days 
and that is a form of wired pay TV. 

On the former, I have some serious ques- 
tions about it and on the latter I think it 
is a matter of a competitive form of service. 
I think that the public would be short- 
changed if we had pay TV. 

I am not at all persuaded in my own 
mind that if we had pay TV on the air 
today that the public would go for it, but 
if the public did go for it, I think they 
would soon discover that they were then 
only beginning to pay for what they had 
been getting free up until that time. I 
have searched the pleadings of the pro- 
ponents for the kinds of things that they 
would bring to the public that the public 
is not now getting, and I think with the 
Occasional heavyweight fight and new and 
special movies not yet made, which might 
be released through this medium, I can't 
find anything in the schedule that would 
change from what they are getting now free. 
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In other words, I think that the promoters 
would be hijacking the public into paying 
for what they are now getting, and to show 


you how simple this would be from an- 


arithmetic or money point of view, if just 
one-tenth of the families in this country 
Paid 50 cents each, that is one-tenth of 
the audience that now views Ed Sullivan 
every Sunday night paid 50 cents each to see 
the Sullivan show, this would amount to 
about 4 to 6 times as much income for the 
show and all the things behind the show as 
the sponsor is now paying to put on that 
Program, so that you would have in effect 
One-tenth of the regular viewers of Sullivan 
tipping the scales completely over to the side 
of pay television, and the people who could 
best afford to pay would be setting the pace 
for the other 90 percent of the audience, 
and that in effect would begin to siphon off 
writers and producers, talent over to the 
side of pay television, and I think it would 
be only a very short time before most of 
your big shows that are now coming to the 
Public free would be on the pay TV sched- 
ule if it works. If that happens and your 
networks as you now know them and your 
free stations as you now know them are 
converted, you will have a different kind of 
Service in this country. 

I don't think it will be any better and I 
don't think it necessarily will be any worse 
except for one thing. I don't know who will 
step into the breech of the coast-to-coast 
public affairs and news area. Certainly pay 
television won't. The operation of the CBS 
news and public affairs department is about 
& $7 million bill a year. Now that money 
has to come from someplace, I don’t think 
People are going to pay to see Khrushchev 
and Tito and Face the Nation and Meet the 
Press and the other programs that go on in 
that general area of programing. 

I think that they will not pay for them, 
that there won't be any networks because I 
don’t know who is going to pay the $14 
million a year to keep the lines hot, and in 
that case then I think something will be 
taken out of the fabric of our set, which I 

is very important at this particular 
time in our history, and that is the serious 
Sociological problem that I see, is that I 
think you threaten the network structure. 
You take something out that we haye had 
and haye used beneficially. I am not now 
talking about the advertising side, I am 
Only talking about the news and public 
Afairs side. This I think is a serious loss 
to the public, but from the standpoint of 
the entertainment shows, they will be 
Toughly the same I would guess except that 
you will have to pay for them, and the 
Phin family uses its set about 5 hours a 

ay. 

The promoters of pay television are talk- 
ing about 50 cents a half hour or 25 cents 
a half hour, 50 cents an hour. This is a big 
bill to foist on the public when they are 
now getting it for free. And when you talk 
about gettimg more culture, I can’t think of 
a promoter who, if he had his choice between 
Putting on Sadler Wells Ballet and Jane 
Mansfield or Monroe, is there any doubt in 
your mind what he is going to do? I don't 
think you are going to get any more culture 
than you are getting now. 

I think you stand a better chance of 
Betting ‘more through the present system, 
but I speak as a biased spokesman. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] i 

Mr. Grant. Do you think people would 
Pay to see Khrushchey on television? 

Mr. STANTON. I already answered that. 

No; I think you would have a small per- 
centage of people who would pay, but more 
importantly, I don't know how many sta- 
tions would even accept the program for 
airing, because it they had their choice be- 
tween that and the putting on some sporting 


event or some class B movie or even a class A` 


Movie where they could make more money, 
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I think the choice is just as plain as the 
day we were born. 

They would go for the high-circulation 
show and you would not have this kind of 
programing. 

Mr. Grant. We are Just about out of time, 

I don't want to ask you this question: 

What is the future for color TV? 

Mr. STANTON. I hesitate to speak to that 
because I had my face on the cover of the 
Time magazine, I think in 1951, predicting 
it was just around the corner. 

I think the future is very bright, but I 
hesitate to put the date on the future. 

Most of you men in this room have seen 
color shows. 

When color is good It adds a lot te a pro- 
gram, but it is no substitute for good writ- 
ing, good production, and good ideas. I 
think eventually we will have most of our 
programs in color, but the timing is some- 
thing that I don't think I would care to 
predict, but just as sure as we are here, 
someday you are going to have the majority 
of your schedule, your live schedule at least, 
in color, and I think you will get more out 
of it and more information because in many 
fields of broadcasting or telecasting you can 
pass more information with color than you 
can in black and white. 

This is particularly true in the field of 
sports because you have the extra identify- 
ing characteristic of color. 

I don’t think it will make a great deal of 
difference in certain kinds of shows, but I 
think that eventually your entire schedule or 
the major part of it will be in color. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Dr. Stanton. 

I am sorry that we are out of time. I 
want to present to this National Press 
Club certificate of appreciation for your ap- 
pearance here. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank 
Applause. 


you very much. 


Many Commitments to Mental Institutions 
Are Unconstitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


or NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1957, I introduced a bill in the 
House known as House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 98, which provides for a complete 
congressional investigation into all rami- 
fications of mental health legislative 
programs which are currently being pro- 
moted. 

I am informed that many thousands 
of citizens of the United States are con- 


-fined in asylums, many wrongfully and 


needlessly, Many of these inmates of 
State mental institutions were com- 
mitted under State laws which violate 
several fundamental constitutional guar- 
anties both in State and Federal Con- 
stitutions. The most flagrant of these 
violations are: : 

First. Denial of the right of trial by 
jury. 

Second. Denial of the right of habeas 
corpus, 

Third. The taking of the inmate's 
property without due process of law. 

Fourth. The taking of the inmate’s 
real or personal property without due 
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legal notice to him of the proposed sale 
of such property. 

The conventional format for the ac- 
complishment of these illegal acts is to 
confer upon a State so-called court of 
equity the power to commit an individual 
upon the application of designing per- 
sons who frequently use this ruse to get 
control of the victim's property. 

This situation as to possible illegal 
commitment of alleged mental incom- 
petents was brought forcibly to atten- 


tion by an article which appeared in the 


Washington Post of May 31, 1957, under 
an Annapolis, Md., date line. It ap- 
pears that Judge William R. Horney 
ruled in Queen Annes County that a 1943 
act of the Maryland Legislature violated 
the constitutional rights of William 
Easton, who had been declared mentally 
incompetent and was confined in a 
Maryland mental hospital. 

An appeal from the decision of Judge 
Horney was argued in the Maryland 
court of appeals at Annapolis on May 
30, 1957. 

Prior to the 1943 Maryland act per- 
sons had been declared mentally in- 
competent only after a trial before a 
judge and jury. The 1943 Maryland act 
permitted a judge in equity court with- 
out a jury, first, to declare a person 
mentally incompetent on the advice of 
two physicians and, second, to order the 
person's property sold, or transferred to 
a guardian. 


Judge Horney ruled that this act was 
unconstitutional and a nullity, as it vio- 
lated constitutional guaranties of the 
alleged incompetent. } 

This decision raises the important 
issue as to whether other State statutes 
similarly phrased did not also deprive 
many alleged incompetents, committed 
to many State mental institutions, of 
fundamental constitutional rights by 
depriving them of their liberty without 
a jury trial and by depriving them of 
sig property without due process of 

wW 


It would appear that State statutes of 
the kind referred to may involve two 
serious denials of Federal constitutional 
guaranties, to wit, first, of the right to 
a jury trial and, second, of the right 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment 
against deprivation of liberty and prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

That is why an investigation on the 
congressional and national level is im- 
perative where there are State viola- 
oe of Federal constitutional guar- 
anties, 


The Aim Is the Same 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I am inserting as part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Newark, N. J., Star Ledger on July 2. 
It hits the nail on the head, Commu- 
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nists are Communists wherever we find 
them. The article follows: 
Tue Ar Is THE SAME 


The television showmen put on another 
big name show Sunday, starring Tito of 
Yugoslayia. 

But this time the entrepreneurs avoided 
the trap they fell into when they gave Rus- 
sia’s Khrushchev a free propaganda ride into 
the living rooms of America, This time they 
had a panel of Americans standing by to pick 
the Communist propaganda to pieces. 

For which, hurray. 

But the Tito interview wasn't very infor- 
mative, and neither was it very entertaining. 

Yet it wasn't a total loss, as we had a 
chance to hear from the Yugoslay dictator’s 
own lips what we've been saying over and 
over: that no matter how much Communist 
Russia may differ with Communist Yugo- 
slavia—and that goes for Communist China— 
the aim of Communists everywhere is still 
the same, to turn the United States and the 
rest of the world into Communist territories. 


Philippine Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF io 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Republic of the Philippines 
celebrated its own Fourth of July. As 
you know, Philippine Independence Day 
coincides with ours, in grateful recogni- 
tion by the Philippine people of the part 
we played in helping them achieve their 
freedom. 


In Manila, a significant statement was 
made by former President Sergio Osmena 
on the occasion of the celebration of In- 
dependence Day by the Filipinos. 

President Osmefia is a revered states- 
man who is highly respected in this 
country and who is considered one of 
America’s best friends: In the Philip- 
pines, he is loved as a true patriot and 
his words carry the weight of his wisdom 
and experience. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I desire to 
include this refreshing and inspiring 
statement. 

The statement follows: 

THE PHILIPPINES ON THE 11TH ANNIVERSARY 
or Her INDEPENDENCE 

On June 9, 1908, on the closing of the 
first session of the First Philippine Assembly 
over which I had the honor of presiding, I 
made from the speaker's rostrum the follow- 
ing statement which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the assembly: 

“Following the dictates of my conscience 
as an assemblyman, as a representative of 
the people, and on my responsibility as the 
speaker of this body, allow me, gentlemen 
of the assembly, to declare solemnly, as I 
do now, before God and before the world: 
That our people seek independence; that 
our people consider themselves capable of 
living an orderly life, useful to themselves 
and to others, in the concert of free and 
civilized nations; and that we believe that 
if the people of the United States should 
at this moment resolve the Filipino cause 
in favor of the Filipinos, our people would, 
in assuming the consequent responsibility, 

„be in a position to comply with their duties 
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to themselves and to other peoples of the 
world, without injury to liberty, justice, 
and law.” 

The independence which we dreamed of in 
1908, the independence for which our in- 
numerable heroes and martyrs sacrificed 
their lives and properties, is an accomplished 
fact since July 4, 1946. It was proclaimed by 
the United States of America on the very 
day previously agreed upon between that 
country and the Philippines. This independ- 
ence has not been obtained as the result 
of force and violence, but freely and peace- 
fully, within the orderly processes of the 
Government itself. It was not the product 
of hate, ill-will, and suspicion, but of mu- 
tual understanding, mutual trust, and a 
sincere friendship between both countries. 
Thus, to insure its stability and perpetuate 
its blessings, America, which generously gave 
it to us; provided in the Independence Act 
for the perpetual neutralization of the fu- 
ture Republic of the Philippines. As a re- 
sult, however, of the bitter experience of the 
Second World War, neutralization proved to 
be patently impracticable, the plan was 
abandoned, But the United States continued 
to show its generosity and friendship by 
concluding with us a military alliance and 
helping us to face the problems of reha- 
bilitating our national economy by paying 
us $800 million for damages caused by the 
war and extending technical and financial 
assistance through its International Cooper- 
ation Administration. 

Under these favorable circumstances, the 
Filipino people were able to vigorously begin 
the vast work of establishing and organizing 
a free and efficient government, both stable 
and progressive. Under such a govern- 
ment—especially during the administration 
of our late lamented leader, President Ra- 
mon Magsaysay—peace and order were re- 
éstablished at a time when they seemed to 
have been completely overwhelmed in the 
terrible wake of the last war. Graft and 
corruption in the Government were fought, 
and the guilty punished. The various eco- 
nomic plans were coordinated and com- 
pleted in a master economic blueprint, with 
the purpose of raising the standard of living 
of the masses, especially that of the rural 
inhabitants, for whose satisfaction and con- 
tentment every effort was exerted. Nothing 
was spared to bring about the policy of 
keeping the government close to the people. 

In the field of our foreign relations, we 
have lived in peace with the other countries 
of the free world, and have extended to them 
our friendship and cooperation. Our Gov- 
ernment cosponsored the SEATO conference 
in Manila, and participated in a most ef- 
fective manner in the conference held in 
Bandung. In the United Nations, the par- 
Uament of the world, our Filipino delegates 
have distinguished themselves for their in- 
dependence of judgment and loye for liberty. 
Our diplomatic and consular service has 
been established throughout the world, with 
new emphasis on Asia and Africa. The new 
Afro-Asian orientation of our foreign pol- 
icy is a decisive and significant effort to 
gain the respect and friendship of our 
neighbors in Asia, as well as of other coun- 
tries in the East and in Africa. 

But the most reassuring aspect of our for- 
eign relations under the administration of 
the late President Magsaysay has been the 
maintenance of our close association with 
the United States, based on a common his- 
tory and ideology, and the traditional friend- 
ship between our two peoples, started and 
maintained as a basic policy since the begin- 
ning of this century. 

In the midst of the horrible tragedy of 
Pinatubo, which cut short the career of our 
beloved leader, President Magsaysay, we 
were thus deprived suddenly of his wise and 
paternal guidance. It has pleased divine 
providence to have as his successor in a dif- 
ficult post, a man who is well versed in the 
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intricate problems of our country, with a 
long and brilliant background in public serv- 
ice, and identified with the ideas and policy 
of his predecessor. This man is President 
Carlos P. Garcia. We are confident that 
under his administration the wise) foreign 
policy that I have just described, as well as 
the constructive domestic program of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, will be kept intact and dy- 
namic and will be vigorously pursued, in 
accordance with his solemn and public prom- 
ise. In fact, under the able and patriotic 
leadership of President Garcia, this promise 
is now being fulfilled with sincere devotion, 
intelligence, and energy. 

With such positive accomplishments be- 
fore us, with the republic firmly grounded 
on the solid bases of law and order, and the 
democratic ideals which inspired our leber- 
tarian struggles, we can look at the future 
with optimism. Hence, on this 11th anni- 
versary of our independence, we can para- 
phrase the political declaration made by the 
Philippine Assembly on June 19, 1908, by 
affirming that “the Filipinos upon assuming 
the responsibilities ‘of independence, have 
known how to fulfill, and will continue to 
fulfill their duties to themselves and to other 
peoples of the world, without injury to lib- 
erty, justice, and law.” 


Capability and Foreign Policy—Address 
by Raymond A. Hare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, our 
distinguished Ambassador to Egypt, the 
Honorable Raymond A. Hare, recently 
delivered at Grinnell Coflege, Grinnell, 
Iowa, a commencement address entitled 
“Capability and Foreign Policy.” Mr. 
Hare's remarks are the product of many 
years of diplomatic experience and prac- 
tical wisdom. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAPABILITY AND FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Raymond A. Hare, Ambassador to Egypt) 

By way of an introductory generalization, 
I would venture to suggest to you that no 
small amount of the grief and frustration 
encountered in both the framing and under- 
standing of foreign policy could be avoided 
if’ foreign policy were approached more as 
a science and less as a political rough-and- 
tumble with esoteric overtones, For, as & 
result of some reading on foreign affairs 
and some slight personal experience in that 
field, I haye been increasingly impressed 
by the recurrence, in greatly changing cir- 
cumstances, of identifiable phenomena which 
lend themselves to analysis, classification, 
and the drawing of basic and subsidiary 
conclusions. Whether these conclusions can 
yet be classed as laws in the scientific sense 
is perhaps debatable, and it is not my pur- 
pose to press that particular point to conclu- 
sion with you today. There is no question 
in my mind, however, but that such deduc- 
tions do prove that the study of foreign pol- 
icy can be pursued beyond mere action and 
reaction and also beyond the evoking of his- 
torical precedents, imensely valuable as that 
may be. 
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Now, if we can give ourselves the benefit 
of the doubt that such a scientific or neo- 
scientific approach to the study of foreign 
policy is permissible, and if we can assume 
that, in preparing & manual on the subject, 
we are including a chapter bearing the title 
of this talk, “Capability and Foreign Policy,” 
let us see how a rough first draft of such a 
Chapter might look. 


LIMITATIONS ON CAPABILITY 


Just recently I was talking in Cairo with 
an Arab diplomat who had formerly been 
stationed in Washington. In the course of 
Our discussion he observed that one of the 
greatest sources of misunderstanding of the 
United States by other peoples is that they 
Usually take it for granted that our capacity 
for action is without limit and that, such 
being the case, failure by us to accede to the 
desires of others is regarded as evidence of 
either lack of interest or unfriendly intent. 
He said that, from his service in Washington, 
he understood that we did not have the 
Capability commonly attributed to us, but 
Others are deluded by assumptions.of unlim- 
ited American power and judge us accord- 
ingly. He might have added that this same 
failure to understand our limitations is not 
uncharacteristic of our own American pub- 
lic, which consequently tends to see adverse 
international developments largely in terms 
Of policy failure; it is also sometimes shared 
by policymakers themselves when, in disre- 
gard of basic limiting factors, they seek 
Solutions by the tortured twisting of a 
Phrase or the concocting of some superfi- 
cially appealing formula. 

It is true, of course, that our total potential 
as a nation is almost astronomical when we 
think of it in terms of our total material 
Strength, intellectual resources, and moral 
forces. If all this were in the form of an 
immense reservoir on which we could draw 
to meet our international problems, our 
difficulties would be greatly reduced indeed. 
But this is not the case. 

In the first place, most of our national 
Potential is unavoidably earmarked for do- 
Mestic purposes. This is true even in time 
of war, even in total war; and it is, of course, 
all the more true in time of peace, even in 
this peace that we call the cold war. 

Assuming, however, that we have a cer- 
tain unknown quantity of potential on which 
to draw, we still find use of it circumscribed 
in many ways. For instance, we may have 
adequate available strength and satisfactory 
implementing policies and still be immo- 
bilized to varying degrees by mental unpre- 
Paredness; e. g., the precipitate disman 
of our military establishment after World 

ar II. Then, too, there are problems 
Where geographical, ethnical, occupational, 
Organizational, or other interests may pre- 
dominate over what might seem to be the 
broad national interest. There also may be, 
and often are, jurisdictional conflicts be- 
tween our executive agencies, e, g., surplus 
Commodities disposal abroad; or between 
the executive and the legislative, e. g., for- 
eign aid. There also are often, very often, 
Conflicts of interests in respect of other 
Countries. which affect our liberty of action. 

In fact, this last phenomenon is so im- 
Portant and also so recurrent that I some- 
times wonder if we fully appreciate its sig- 
nificance and also if we understand that 
this problem is of a type which increases in 
&t least arithmetical—sometimes it seems 
&eometrical—ratio to the degree of our emer- 
Bence as a great power with all of the com- 
Plex responsibilities inherent in such a posi- 
tion. To smaller countries may be permitted 

privilege of concentrating on their own 
Particular national issues to the virtual ex- 
clusion of other considerations, but not to 
Us. Examples of the resulting problem for 
us are many, but several familiar ones 
Might be cited, such as the effect of Arab- 

eli differences on our attempts to carry 
Out a policy of peace and stability in the 
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Middle East, the Algerian situation in north 
Africa, the Kashmir difficulty in the Indian 
subcontinent. 

So again and again we find that, as prob- 
lems arise, it might not be too difficult to 
develop a satisfactory policy provided we had 
sufficiently unrestricted and uninhibited use 
of our potential resources. But we don't, 
and that is the real headache in foreign 
policy formulation—a headache which is not 
eased by the fact that many of our limita- 
tions are of a delicacy which makes full pub- 
lic explanation difficult. 

OUR BASIC NATIONAL INTERESTS 


I would ask your indulgence in developing 
our chapter a little further in order to ex- 
amine the process of applying our capability, 
as distinct from assessing it. To begin with, 
we would haye to assume that we had de- 
termined (presumably in a previous chapter 
of our manual) the nature of our basic 
national interests. This is a matter of 
analysis, mot capability, and, if the con- 
clusions are wrong, we have only the in- 
adequacy of our judgment to blame. Re- 
duced to basic simplicity it would be some- 
thing like this: We Americans have had a 
historical break. Under the impulse of a 
political awakening in Europe and coinci- 
dental with the industrial revolution; stout 
souls from many lands made their way here 
and found a rich continent inviting develop- 
ment. They rose to the challenge, and pres- 
ent-day America is the result. In surveying 
this heritage we find it good and sufficient; 
we do not covet the lands or goods of other 
men; we merely wish to maintain what we 
have and, if improvement is required, to do 
s0 in our own way. 

This is our interest. As regards our basic 
policy or—to borrow a more precise military 
term—our grand strategy, that, too, is very 
simple and depends on two major factors. 
The first is that, as long as war and predatory 
communism haunt our planet, we must be 
sufficiently strong to maintain our military 
defense in association with our allies and 
friends. The second is that, as long as the 
world is afflicted by political, social, and 
economic deficiencies, we should be prepared 
to lend a helping hand in much the same 
way and for the same good reasons that we 
give attention to our own community and 
national maladjustments. In other words, 
what we especially seek is security for our- 
selves and the well-being of others. We 
seek these in our own self-interest but also 
in the reassuring knowledge that what we 
seek is reciprocally good. 

INTERNATIONAL FORCES AT PLAY 


Having then agreed on our basic interests 
and grand lines of policy, the next step is to 
survey the various international forces at 
play in order to determine their angle of 
incidence with reference to our own desired 
lines of action. 


Please note the phrase “angle of inci- 


dence," which I used advisedly in order to 
emphasize the fact that foreign policy almost 
invariably takes the form of a com 
which in physics might be likened to a re- 
sultant of forces. For, as we analyze varying 
forces affecting our interests. we will find 
that they are of three types: Those directed 
along the same lines as our own interests, 
those directed in a diametrically opposed 
sense, and those having differing degrees of 
variance from what we would desire. 
As the first type, the problem is 
primarily one of correct analysis and then of 
sure that such favorable trends are 
properly facilitated. This is the easiest type 
of foreign policy determination, but it is by 
no means an automatic process for the res- 
son that favorable trends may. sometimes 
be manifested in unexpected forms requir- 
ing careful discrimination for correct identi- 
fication; and, even then, great sensitiveness 
and imagination may be to assure 
that a potential benefit is not inadvertently 
lost, Thus, in the early days of the Turkish 
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Revolution it required no small degree of 
perspicacity to identify the movement as 
haying elements congenial to American pol- 
icy. However, that conclusion was wisely 
and fortunately reached, and we have ever 
since had in Turkey a stalwart friend. In 
the case of Canada, on the other hand, the 
community of our interests is so obvious 
that both of us have to exert a degree of 
care not to take each other too much for 
granted. 

Now we come to the second type of inter- 
national current which, on examination, is 
Tound to be directly against us. Here we 
have three options: Let it go, meet it head 
on, or attempt to deflect its course. 

Here is where capability clearly comes in, 
since I believe you will find few cases where, 
even with the most carefully thought-out 
policies and with the maximum exertion of 
our capabilities, we can meet an opposing 
force head on and stop it. If we could do 
50, it really would not be much of a problem. 
Actually, what usually happens is that we 
have to direct our efforts to deflecting such 
opposing currents in such a way as to mini- 
mize their adverse impact as much as pos- 
sible; but the result will still usually be 
somewhat, perhaps very much, short of what 
we would like. However, this does not nec- 
essarily mean that we have failed. Rather 
it means that, despite the best-laid policy 
plans, our capability was such that making 
the best of a bad situation was the best that 
we could do. 

Thirdly, we come to a type of political 
current where the elements of analysis and 
capability are both very important. This is 
the current which is neither directly for or 
against us. This is a most important cate- 
gory because most of our problems really 
fall in this area. Unfortunately, we often 
seem to overlook this fact and, in the spirit 
of an accountant with his ledger, to attempt 
to put all problems in either the debit or 
credit column, overlooking, in so doing, the 
necessity for a third type of entry which 
cannot appropriately be written in either 

or red ink. 

— a few obvious cases—I leave it to 
you to fill in the blanks—can you say that 
any government is 100 percent for us or 100 
percent against us? Of course not, and 
surely no people is. Yet that is the implica- 
tion when we so often pose the question 
“whose side are they en?” and expect a one- 
word reply. Just because nationalism may 
sometimes be manifested in intemperate 
forms, are we to view all nationalism as & 
negative force, or vice versa, are we to assume 
that, because we gained our independence by 
revolution, all revolutions are good? Ot 
And yet we do have an un- 
to oversimplify such 
phenomena. To do so may be convenient 
and timesaving, but neither as a government 
nor as a people can we afford to do so, I 
know you would not tolerate such unprofes- 
sional thinking by the mechanic who repairs 
your car or the doctor who heals your body; 
by the same token you should not tolerate 
it in either those who are directly responsible 
for foreign policy formulation or in your- 
selves because, under our system of govern- 
ment, it is basically the American people 
whose understanding support makes effec- 
tive foreign policy possible. 

As the handling of this type of 

problem, the technique is essen- 

tially the same as in that of directly op- 
currents in the sense that we should 

do the best we can, by wise planning and 
effective use of our capability, to maximize 
the advantageous and minimize the disad- 
vantageous. Sometimes, by so doing, we 
may be so fortunate as to achieve a solution 
in essential identity with our desires. That 
is a diplomat's dream. But usually you will 
find that, even by exercising one’s best 
efforts—and we should not, of course, be 
satisfied with anything less—the result is in 
the nature of a compromise. If so, we need 
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not be unduly despondent. What is impor- 
tant is to do our best in the knowledge that 
our capability has its limits. Defeat and 
victory are both relative terms, and we 
should realize that the coun to ex- 

tion of failure is the no less objection< 
able inclination to overestimate our suc- 
cesses. Both are errors of oversimplification. 
Complex questions usually have complex 
answers, and we must be sufficiently sophis- 
ticated to understand that this is so and 
why. 

What I have been attempting to say is that 
there are certain rules governing foreign 
policy somewhat like those governing other 
sciences, especially the social sciences; that 
among these rules is that of capability; that, 
because of the limitations of capability, 
there are corresponding limitations on 
foreign policy formulation; that there is no 
excuse for failure to analyze foreign policy 
problems beyond the usual margin allowed 
for the fact that we are human; but that 
foreign policy is not in the nature of some 
newfangled wonder drug capable in itself of 
producing international miracles but is sub- 
ject to practical procedures by which prob- 
lems can be realistically and systematically 
analyzed and logical conclusions reached; 
that, despite our great strength, the poten- 
tial available for application to any specific 
problem is limited in many ways; that, just 
as the problems themselves are complex, so 
must the solutions usually be mixtures of 
things which we desire and things we would 
prefer to have otherwise; that with our in- 
creased responsibilities come greatly in- 
creased limitations on our actions to which 
governments of smaller countries are not 
subjected; that these limitations of capa- 
bility are not something to be accepted 
with resigned fatalism but rather are fac- 
tors to be studied objectively with a view 
to making the most of our planning skills 
and our capability in working toward our 
objectives. 

So, the next time that things may seem to 
go wrong and that you are inclined by condi- 
tioned reflex to ask “What's wrong with our 
policy anyway?“ I would suggest that you 
take a second look and see to what extent 
your dissatisfaction may in fact be due to 
limited capability. This is not to excuse 
inept planning but rather to suggest that 
both the planner and the public have a com- 
mon interest in approaching our problems 
with a more dispassionate and analytical 
mind. 


Look Out for the Red Chinese 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
voices demanding a softer attitude to- 
ward Red China grow louder. It is difi- 
cult to understand why. Right now the 
Chinese Reds are fostering narcotics 
trade all over the world. 

The United States narcotics commis- 
sioner, Harry J. Anslinger, is quoted ina 
recent Associated Press statement as say- 
ing Communist China is the only coun- 
try in the world that is not trying to curb 
illegal use of narcotics. 

“Year after year we produce incon- 
trovertible evidence of quanities of nar- 
2 2 o> Vice mainland China—we seize 

on ps at the d ” said Mr, 
Anslinger, 5 
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Some of the people who would now 
turn soft on the Reds need to be re- 
minded that the Communist China of 
today is the same outfit that helped mur- 
der our boys in Korea. If Red China 
has changed since the Korean war, it 
has not been for the better. Its activi- 
ties in the drug traffic prove that. 


The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “The Question Nobody Asks,” 
written by Gen. Hugh B. Hester, and 
published in the July issue of the Pro- 
gressive Magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE QUESTION Nosopy ASKS 
(By Gen. Hugh B. Hester)! 

In the current national debate, no one has 
asked the basic question of foreign ald: Has 
it, on balance, improved the chances of 
world peace? Only if it has done this, can 
foreign ald be justified as serving the inter- 
ests of the American people, for, after all, 
it is they who are paying the bills and will 
be among the millions dying if and when 
world war III comes, No other test makes 
sense, 

Before a satisfactory answer can be given 
to this basic question, however, it is neces- 
sary to observe how the two types of aid 
work: Whether they really complement or 
oppose each other as forces for peace. Mil- 
itary aid is now granted to any nation that 
will ally itself with the United States against 
Russia and China, or will join us in the 
policy of containment of communism any- 
where or preferably everywhere. Economic 
aid is, also, given to them and to a few 
other nations like India that insist upon 
& policy of nonalinement with any power 
bloc. 

Pakistan, which receives both types of aid, 
and India, which receives only economic aid, 
serve as a useful illustration of how the two 
affect each other. According to the Indian 
leaders, any increase in the military power 
of Pakistan automatically increases the inse- 
curity of her adversary, India. Thus mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan means a corresponding 
or greater increase in the military budget of 
India. This, in turn, the Indians contend 
not only consumes an equal amount of eco- 
nomic aid, but tends to set off an arms race 
chain reaction among the lesser powers, 
which may, and often does, increase poverty 
rather than, as intended under the aid pro- 
gram, reduce it. 

Whether this should be true is not the 
question here, for logic has little in common 
with fear-induced hate, And again, unfor- 
tunately perhaps, the so-called enemies of 
the small nations, in the opinion of many of 
their leaders at least, are not the Russian and 


Hugh B. Hester, retired brigadier general 
of the U. S. Army, held major posts in both 
the Pacific and in Europe during and after 
World War II. In recent years he has written 
widely on American foreign policy, 
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Chinese Communists, but their immediate 
neighbors; those generally in a comparable 
state of underdevelopment, poverty, and 
military strength. Any military aid, under 
these conditions, tends to upset the balance 
of power, as in the case of Pakistan and 
India, and so automatically wipes out any 
possible benefit from economic aid. 

Again, in accordance with Indian views 
and many others, these apparently conflict- 
ing characteristics of foreign aid, as now con- 
seived and administered by the United States, 
may be, and often have been, used to main- 
tain the power of governments that are 
medieval in structure and totalitarian in 
nature, even when social, political, and eco- 
nomic reforms admittedly were absolutely 
necessary for any tolerable future for the 
peoples involved. Most of the Middle East 
is a prime example of this. Here a whole 
region, capable of one of the highest stand- 
ards of living anywhere, is kept in abysmal 
poverty. And this is primarily because of 
great power competition and conflict. Much 
of Asia, Africa, and Central and South Amer- 
ica are victims of this same outmoded 
struggle for power. The Arabs almost to & 
man believe that French colonial power over 
Algeria is now possible only because of United 
States aid. 

This brief survey seems to suggest that 
military aid, especially for the small nations, 
may not only cancel out economic aid by 
inducing small local armament races, but 
may also shore up reactionary, despotic re- 
gimes, and thus increase proverty and na- 
tional tension by preventing necessary 
changes. What then of United States aid 
in support of the great military alliances, 
such as NATO and SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact? 

Any worthwhile survey of the value of 
United States military and economic aid to 
the great powers, such as Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Japan, must include, 
as a minimum, a few of the basic assump- 
tions upon which the present cold war 18 
based. Perhaps the most basic of these as- 
sumptions—I prefer the word myths—was 
the readiness of the West to maintain per- 
fectly normal and friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union at the end of World War II, 
only to be rejected by Stalin’s brutal in- 
transigence. 

This is a myth. Winston Churchill urged 
the strangulation of the Communist baby 
in its crib at the end of World War I, led 
the British propaganda attack upon the 
system between the wars, proclaimed it as 
evil as nazism the same day Hitler invaded 
Russia and ordered Montgomery to stack 
German arms for possible use later 
against the Soviets and, also, urged Eisen- 
hower to do likewise at the time of sur- 
render, May 1945. He resumed the attack 
openly and with full vigor at Fulton, Mis- 
souri, in March 1946, in the presence of and 
while a guest of the President of the United 
States. 

The United States waged a two-front war 
against the Soviets immediately following 
the conclusion of World War I, participated 
in an economic blockade, including food, for 
1 full year, and refused diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Union for 17 years. Presi- 
dent Truman, then a United States Senator, 
is reported to have welcomed the German 
attack upon Russia in June 1941, and to 
have proposed that we aid the Germans 
when the Russians were winning and the 
Russians when the Germans were winning, 
in order to help them both_ kill each other 
off. He is, also, reported to have stated to a 
group of his principal advisers less than 2 
weeks after the death of Roosevelt that 
Stalin had received his last concession from 
‘us. 
The Soviets, of course, reciprocated these 
fears and hates in full measure, and made 
their own special contributions, The points 
to remember, however, are that twenty-odd 
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years of suspicion, fear, and hate - Inspired 
Propaganda left little or no basis for trust 
and cooperation, that the war alliance was 
One of pure convenience, that both sides 
were responsible for this difficult, if not im- 
possible, condition at the end of the war, 
and that once the war was over the thin 
veneer of friendship was ripped off by the 
top leaders of both blocs: From a vantage 
post as head of the United States-German 
food and agricultural program in Berlin, 
1945-47, I watched the drama of the cold war 
develop and unfold. 

Another important assumption of United 
States foreign policy is that the Soviet Union 
was able, ready, and planning to march west 


across Europe soon after the end of the 


War, and, therefore, NATO was necessary to 
Prevent and did prevent this aggression. 

assumption raises a number of inter- 
esting questions, only two of which can be 
discussed briefly here. First, what is the 
basis of the belief that a nation, which 
had lost more than 15 million of her people 
as a direct result of the war, including much 
Of her youth, and had had two-thirds of 
her farms and factories destroyed, was ready, 
able, and actually planning another war? 
And this time, make war against a formi- 
dable alliance, which included the materially 
most powerful nation on earth, the United 
States—a nation greatly strengthened, not 
Weakened as was she, by the war. Would 
the United States, after having lost over 12 
Million of her people and all her farms and 
factories east of the Mississippi River, be 
able, ready, and planning a war against an 
even greater giant: one strengthened instead 
Of weakened by the great war? The ques- 
tion answers itself. 

Second, what then is the justification for 
the belief that NATO, until quite recently 
& paper organization, and still far from ade- 
quate to its stated purpose, has or could 

ve prevented a Soviet aggression against 
Western Europe? The mere statement, that 
Since Russia has not atacked Western Eu- 
Tope, NATO must have therefore prevented 
Such an attack, makes no sense, When, if 
ever, has any great power waited years for 
& grand coalition to form, organize, arm, and 
train before attacking, if any attack was 
intended in the first place? How stupid 
Must one assume the Soviets to be? 


Finally, what of the United States foreign 
Policy assumption, “You cannot trust the 
ets under any circumstances"—recently 
revived by Admiral Radford? The only sensi- 
ble response to such obvious propaganda is 
that the Soviets have no better and proba- 
bly no worse record of performance in inter- 
National relations than many other govern- 
Ments, including some with whom the United 
States now has military alliances. This God 
and Devil, good and evil theory has fur- 
nished propaganda and fuel for war for every 
Power group since the ng of time. 
In the jungle world of the Ttate system, this 
been standard operating procedure for 
centuries. y 
I do not know how much experience Adm. 
Arthur W, Radford ħas had in negotiating 
With Soviet Russia, or how good a negotiator 
he is, But, for whatever it is worth, as chief 
administrator of our German food and agri- 
cultural program in Berlin after World 
War II. I negotiated with the representatives 


Of the Soviet Union frequently, often daily,’ 


and I found them sound, sensible, and rea- 
ŝonable people with whom to work. Once 
We were able to reach mutually beneficial 
5, agreements were possible and when 
Made, they were kept. I found the British 
&nd French good collaborators too. 
Historically, all great powers have kept 
eir agreements when, but only when, it 
Was in their interest to do so. It would 
be interesting indeed to see a scorecard of 
&teat power performance in this respect, 
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compiled by a competent panel of interna- 
tional experts, free of bias. It might, also, 
prove interesting to observe the red faces 
of some of the leaders who have so often, 
ostentatiously and sanctimoniously, wrapped 
themselves in the cloak of international 
morality, It is not that the leaders them- 
selves are immoral, but that the state system 
is amoral. 

So far as the power elite of the Soviet 
Union and the United States are concerned, 
the problem consists primarily of the fact 
that both countries now are centers of world 
power and, therefore, in the jungle world 
of the state system, they must of necessity 
be enemies. If neither was a world power, 
the fact that one was a Socialist totalitarian 
state and the other capitalistic democracy 
would have little significance. 

Assuming; as I think one must, that mili- 
tary aid is the common cement which binds 
together the bricks of the United States mili- 
tary alliance system, and assuming as one 
must, that great power alliances divide the 
world sharply, the conclusion is unavoidable 
that foreign aid as now adminisered with its 
emphasis on the military does not promote 
peace but conflict. And, therefore, it is not 
in the interest of the American people. Itisa 
fact that the forty-odd allies of the United 
States do not really have a common enemy, 
common interest, common language, common 
culture, common political institulons. or 
common concepts of freedom and justice. 
All this means that they cannot possibly 
form a purposeful alliance, The only inter- 
est common among these allies is a con- 
sistent demand for United Sates dollars. 

Once this interest has been overcome by & 
greater one, such as nationalism, or fear of 
the atom and hydrogen bomb attack, the 
alliances must of necessity fall apart. 

Nations do not have permanent allies, only 
permanent interests, and those permanent 
interests now are synonymous with world 
peace. A vast economic aid program, organ- 
ized and administered along the lines of 
UNRRA earlier, would contribute materially 
to world peace because of its international 
scope and cooperative character, Most of the 
nonalined nations, such as Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and India, have repeatedly stated their 
preferences for a multilateral aid system 
under U. N. direction. Even the Soviet 
Union has recently suggested such a solution 
for the Middle East. 

If the United States would place her vast 
resources at the disposal of such a project, 
she could promptly recapture her former 
proud leadership in the cause of international 
peace, and likewise, she would contribute 
greatly to her own security. Her present 
system of unilateral aid, heavily emphasizing 
the military side, does not contribute to peace 
but does contribute to conflict. It is an es- 
sential ingredient of the Truman-Dulles- 
Eisenhower doctrine of Soviet containment, 
and as such can only contribute to a world 
war. In our own interests, and in the in- 
terests of world peace, we should now be 
willing, in my opinion, to modify our ald 
program in accordance with these sugges- 
tions. 


Need for Driver Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ OF 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article which ap- 
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peared in the Washington Post on June 
21, 1957, and which illustrates once again 
the need for driver education. 

The Subcommittee on Traffic Safety, 
of which I have the privilege and honor 
to be chairman, has just completed hear- 
ings on H. R. 5416, to provide Federal 
funds to the States to assist them in 
establishing driver-education classes. 

The facts presented to the subcom- 
mittee indicate that if we can properly 
train the Nation’s new drivers, it would 
probably help lower the accident rate. 
While young people comprise approxi- 
mately only 9 percent of the Nation’s 
population, they are involved in 27 per- 
cent of the Nation's fatal accidents. 
Several studies made of groups of young 
people who have had driver training 
show that driver training reduces the 
accident rate among the youth by as 
much as 50 percent. I sincerely hope 
that H. R. 5416 will be approved when 
it comes before the House for considera- 
tion: 

How To Keep WELL 
(By Dr. Theodore R. Van Dellen) 
PRIVILEGES BRING RESPONSIBILITIES 

The slogan “Driving Is a Privilege,” needs 
to be emphasized. Those who abuse it by 
taking the wheel while intoxicated, or by 
acting like maniacs on the highway, should 
have their licenses revoked. 

For many years, accident prevention has 
been a hit-or-miss proposition. Every com- 
munity has its own solution and in many 
areas the situation reeked of politics. We 
now have a definite plan of attack that in- 
volves the vehicle, the road, and the driver. 

Our experts hope to educate the driver at 
the high school level. Some States make 
such courses mandatory before issuing a 
license. This worthwhile project should be 
incorporated into the curriculum of each 
school in the Nation so that our boys and 
girls will learn that driving is a privilege and 
that transgressing the traffic code is as im- 
moral as killing or stealing. 

Great Britain is becoming alarmed at its 
massacre. The daily average of highway 
deaths is 15, in contrast to our 110. The 
World Federation for Mental Health, at a 
meeting in Berlin last summer, devoted part 
of its program to the study of speed. A 
French expert stated that the desire for speed 
was an expression of man's dissatisfaction 
with his limitations and frustrations and 


that spectators derive a similar satisfaction 


from auto races. 

At any rate, speeding is a sign of immatur- 
ity and a compensation for feelings of in- 
feriority and inadequacy. It might be wise 
to try speeders in courts presided over by a 
Judge who ts a psychiatrist rather than a 
lawyer. 

The time may come when a physical exam- 
ination will be a prerequisite to obtaining 
a license. Mr. Citizen might be suprised to 
learn how many drivers are half blind, are 
subject to epileptic seizures, have a disabling 
paralysis, or are on the verge of a stroke or 
a heart attack. 

Many individuals drive while taking medi- 
cations that decrease alertness or with a 
foot or an arm in a cast. I have known 
persons to drive after getting drops in their 
eyes; after reaching home they say, “I don't 
know how I made it.” 

These points are stressed because it brings 
us back to driver education. The majority 
of these drivers obtained their license before 
these disorders and circumstances arose, 
Driver education stresses the need for alert- 
ness and health and might discourage driving 
after a disability occurs, 
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District of Columbia Banking Bill, - 
H. R. 8572 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H. R. 8572, which I introduced today, 
would permit the District to have the 
same banking facilities as the other 48 
States. The District of Columbia is the 
only jurisdiction in the continental 
United States in which one banking 
authority has sole and supreme juris- 
diction over the granting of bank 
charters and the supervision of banks. 
In every other State of the Union there 
are two banking authorities, the State 
banking authority and the national 
banking authority. Each is a strong 
and vitally necessary safeguard against 
arbitrary exercise of authority by the 
other. This bill establishes a second 
banking authority for the District and 
ameliorates the tyrannical situation 
that now exists. 

The sole banking offleial authorized 
to permit the organization of new banks 
in the District is the Comptroller of the 
Currency. There is no check on his 
powers except by court review, which 
is expensive and rarely desirable be- 
cause of possible retaliation, even if suc- 
cessful in court. The policy of his office 
is not to grant any application for a 
new bank charter in the District of 
Columbia. If he cannot discourage the 
filing of an application for a charter 
for a new bank in the District, the 
Comptrolleer will disapprove it after it is 
filed. 

The powers of the Comptroller of the 
Currency—those which have been 
granted him by law and those which he 
claims—are far too broad and absolute 
2 5 needs and progress of the Dis- 

ct. 

If the applicants for a bank charter 
in the District of Columbia feel that the 
Comptroller of the Currency is arbitrary 
in disapproving their application for a 
bank charter, they cannot make an ap- 
plication to any State authority for a 
State charter as can be done in every one 
of the 48 States and in each of the Ter- 
ritories. The Comptroller contends there 
is no appeal from his decision, 

The Comptroller denies to applicants 
any right to a public hearing on their 
applications. He refuses them any right 
to know who may be objecting to their 
applications and the grounds for such 
objections. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
not bothered to publish rules or stand- 
ards which would inform the public 
what facts they must prove in order 
to justify a favorable ruling or decision 
on their applications. The Comptroller 
claims that he is not required to set 
forth in detail, or in any manner what- 
soever, the facts on which he bases a 
decision on an application. In short, 
the situation, as it now stands, permits 
the Comptroller to be as arbitrary, dis- 
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criminatory, and capricious as he wishes. 
He can dispense charters and other 
favors to those whom he deems should 
have them or withhold them as he 
pleases. 

The present Comptroller’s testimony 
before the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Bank Mergers reveals that he 
had a complete lack of understanding 
or comprehension of the monopolistic 
forces that are, and have been for some 
time, casting a bigger and bigger shadow 
over our banking system. 

His sympathetic consideration of more 
and bigger mergers and consolidations 
has been repeatedly made evident. 

I urge you to read the testimony of the 
man who has absolute power over bank- 
ing institutions in the District. It is set 
forth in the transcript of the hearings 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee— 
Subcommittee No. 5—Committee on the 
Judiciary, 84th Congress, Ist session, 
on H. R. 5948, pages 70-78. 

Concerning this testimony by the pres- 
ent Comptroller, the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee made the following comment: 

It is doubtful that the Comptroller's of- 
fice is aware of the purpose of antimerger 
legislation or of the dangers that mergers 
pose to the competitive banking structure. 
This conclusion is indicated by Mr. Gidney's 
testimony before the subcommittee that he 
would not say any banks haye been elimi- 
nated from competition as a result of mer- 
gers that have occurred in recent years. In 
his view, even if a merger takes place be- 
tween the only two banks in a community, 
“there is still competition in the commun- 
ity.” (P. 36, Interim Report of the Anti- 
trust Subcommitee (Subcommittee No. 5) of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) 


I do not pretend to be the final judge 
as to the needs of the District for new 
banks. However, I would like to point 
out that there were 29 banks remaining 
in operation in the District of Columbia 
after the banking crisis of the twenties 
and thirties had run its course. I as- 
sume there was a need for all of these 
banks and that they were operating 
soundly, or the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency would have closed them. . 

In 1933, these 29 banks had about $260 
million in deposits. 

At present, there are about 17 banks 
remaining, the other 12 having been ab- 
sorbed by one or more of the remaining 
banks through merger, consolidation or 


‘purchase. Deposits in the intervening 


years have increased to $1.4 million, or 


‘more than 5 times what they were 


when there were 29 banks operating in 
the District. 

Yet the Comptroller of the Currency 
thinks that 17 banks are adequate for the 
District. He cites the number of 
branches as if these branch offices furn- 
ish bank credit competition. The fact 
of the matter is that the number of 
sources of bank credit in the District of 
Columbia has shrunk from 29 to 17 since 
1933, a decline of more than 41 percent 
and will shrink further as the big banks 
continue to absorb the smaller ones. 

There could be 1,000 branches of these 
17 banks, and still there would be no 
further increase in the sources of bank 
credit. The branches, practically all of 
which are operated by the large institu- 
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tions, only serve to increases the con- 
centration of the power of the big banks’ 
credit in the District. Needless to say, 
with the number of banks shrinking 
from 29 17 since 1933, no matter how 
many branches these 17 banks establish, 
there can be no increase in the sources 
of bank credit in the District of Colum- 
bia—for as the number of independent 
banking units decreases, the sources of 
credit decrease. 

The sharp decrease in the number of 
bank units is juxtaposed against the 
sharp increase in the population of the 
District, which has just about doubled, - 
being approximately 860,000 at present, 
according to the Bureau of the Census 
estimates. Bank clearings and bank 
debits, the latter a well-recognized indi- 
cator of economic activity, soared to un- 
precedented heights. Recently pub- 
lished figures on bank loans in the Dis- 
trict have shown all of the banks to be 
loaned close to capacity. The profits of 
District of Columbia banks after taxes 
increased 9 percent in 1955. The profits 
of District of Columbia banks after taxes 
increased 4.3 percent in 1956. 

H. R. 3405 would give to the people of 
the District of Columbia a voice in de- 
termining their banking needs. Before 
a bank can be chartered by the District 
Commissioners, there must be a hearing 
on the questions of whether the new bank 
will serve the public needs to advantage, 
whether it will have a reasonable chance 
of successful operation, the fitness of 
directors, and other pertinent facts. 

Under H. R. 3405, before a bank for 
which a charter has been issued can 
commence operations, it must become & 
member of the Federal Reserve System 
or of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Regardless of which member- 
ship the organizers of the bank should 
decide to undertake, the agency in ques- 
tion—the Federal Reserve or the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation—then 
must investigate and make a determina- 
tion of the following factors set forth in 
section 6 of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act of 1950: 

First. The convenience and needs of 
the community to be served by the bank. 

Second. The adequacy of its capital 
structure. 

Third. Its future earning prospects. 

Fourth. The general character of its 
management. 

Fifth. Whether its corporate powers 
are consistent with the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act. s 

At this stage of the proceedings, the 
Comptroller of the Currency will have 
the opportunity to state his opinion as to 
whether the new bank should be 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration since he is a member of the 
Board of that Corporation. When the 
new bank makes an application to be- 
come a member of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, will have the op- 
portunity of voting against the new 
if he deems its existence to be contrary to 
the public interest. Thus, in every case 
of a new bank chartered under H. R. 
3405, two Federal agencies will have the 


* 
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opportunity to pass on the question of 
need as well as the District authorities. 
This procedure for determination by a 
local agency in the first instance under 
a local law and a determination under 


Federal law by a Federal agency is iden- 


tical to the procedure that is, and has 
been for many years, in operation in all 
the States. There is no sound reason 
why this procedure should not be estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3405 would also supplement 
home-rule legislation since it will give to 
the people of the District of Columbia a 
Voice in determining their banking needs. 
For this reason, I hope that those who 
have been supporting the home-rule leg- 
islation will lend their support to this 
bill, Self-determinaiton of the number 
of sources of bank credit is vital to the 
Community. Unless there is some action 
taken to reverse the trend of the past 23 
years, the present oligopoly in banking 
in the District. of Columbia will be trans- 
formed into monopoly in every sense of 
the word, and the sources of bank credit 
in the District, already decreased 41 per- 
cent will be further centralized into 
fewer hands. 

My bill will eliminate the dictatorship 
in banking supervision and bank char- 
tering that now exists in the District. 
When a new District bank charter is 
Sought, the question of need will be de- 
termined by the District Commissioners 
and the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

the case of the action by the District 

of Columbia Commissioners, the decision 

will be made after a public hearing, and 

the rights of all parties and of the public 

interest will be safeguarded under the 
trative Procedure Act. 

I hope to see early enactment of this 
Measure, 


You Are Science’s New Guinea Pig 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in 1950 
and 1951 a select committee of the House, 
Presided over by my colleague, the Hon- 
Orable James J. DELANEY, of New York, 
held 39 public hearings to determine the 
Poisonous or deleterious effects of the 
Use of chemical additives in the Nation's 
food. This committee reported in 1952 
that 276 of the 704 chemical food addi- 
tives then being used had not been satis- 
factorily tested. This committee recom- 
mended that the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
Metic Act of 1938 needed strengthening 
to require all food processors to prove by 
Scientific pretesting, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that any chemical food additive 
Was safe for use. 

i were these recommendations 
never put into effect? Who is blocking 
them, and why? Why should the captive 

erican consumers be treated like an 
aggregation of guinea pigs? 

On March 25, 1957, I proposed by 
House Resolution 212 that there be a 
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speedy, nonpartisan inquiry by a select 
committee of the House to find an an- 
swer to these questions, This resolution 
still reposes in the Rules Committee. 
Can any Member suggest a better way to 
meet this very serious public health 
problem? 

Apropos of this whole subject of poi- 
soned foods, under unanimous’ consent 
I insert in the Recorp at this point a 
timely article which appeared in the New 
York Mirror, June 30, 1957, entitled 
“You Are Science’s New Guinea Pig,” 
written by Joan Dickinson. The article 
follows: : 

When the American housewife wheels her 
cart around the supermarket, she is wholly 
unaware that the safety of the Nation's food 
supply today is being seriously questioned 
by leading doctors, due to the tremendous 
increase in the use of chemical food additives 
over the past 10 years. 

Some research scientists are so alarmed 
by their experiments on test animals, they 
are warning of a definite hazard to public 
health. Practically every food we eat, from 
bread and butter to apple pie, has had chemi- 
cals used in it or on it at some stage of pro- 
duction, processing, packaging, transporta- 
tion, or storage. And no one is sure what 
the long-range effect of these chemicals 
on the human race will be. ` 

For 7 years Congressmen have listened to 
scientists’ reports of how some of the chemi- 
cals which are now, or have been, in our 
foods, have caused a variety of diseases when 
fed, injected, or skin-painted on test animals. 
Among these diseases are cancer, sterility, 
bone disease, liver and kidney damage, blood 
changes and hemorrhaging. The scientists 
are not so concerned with highly poisonous 
chemicals that can be readily recognized, 
as they are with the small amounts of 
chemicals that have no apparent immediate 
effect—the ones they think could have 
vicious effects on man after years of intake. 

Even more startling is the fact that there 
is no law requiring the testing of chemicals 
before they are introduced into food. And 
many have never been tested at all. With 
the exception of known poisons, the Food and 
Drug Administration must prove chemicals 
already in food are harmful, before it can 
force their removal. Testing and legal ac- 
tions drag on and on for years while the 
public acts as human guinea pigs. 

A total of 704 different chemicals are pres- 
ently used in foods—and yet only 428 are 
known to be safe. This leaves 276 chemicals, 
commonly consumed by every American 
family, that have not been passed upon. 
The Food and Drug Administration refuses 
to mame these chemicals but lists 100 as 
“probably safe." Of the remaining 176 it 
knows absolutely nothing—and new chemi- 
cal additives are appearing all the time. 

Wallace F. Janssen of the FDA estimates 
that with the present staff the agency has 
a 25-year backlog of research just on food 
colors alone. Tronically, food dyes are one of 


“the chemicals most frequently cited as pos- 


sibly being cancer causing. 

Added to this unnerving admission is the 
past record of Government tested and ap- 
proved chemicals, after years of use, were 
discovered to be dangerous and were banned 
from foods. Generally the public never hears 
of these cases, though they involve basic 
food items that all of us eat daily. k 

For about 25 years, Agene, a flour bleach, 
had been used when scientists proved that it 
produced running fits, or canine hysteria, in 
dogs and nervous disorders in monkeys. It 
was never found to cause epilepsy in humans, 
but some scientists wonder if other chemicals 
could be responsible for nervous disorders 
and mental illnesses. 

Thiourea was proposed for use on citrus 
fruits to prevent mold. Oddly, it penetrated 
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the skins of the fruit and, to the amazement 
of scientists, when the juice was given to 
rats they all died overnight. While the FDA 
was testing it, a frozen food plant noting that 
thiourea prevented the darkening of sliced 
peaches—added it to a shipment, without 
consulting anybody. Luckily, use of the 
chemical coincided with a plant inspection, 
and the Food and Drug Administration was 
notified. It managed to round up all the 
peaches before they reached the market, 
IN LETHAL WRAPPINGS 

Recently the agency seized 6,000 pounds 
of cheese wrapped in a preserving paper that 
was treated with a chemical as poisonous as 
carbolic acid. The cheese readily absorbed 
the colorless, odorless chemical from the 
wrappers. A salt substitute (lithium chlo- 
ride), recommended for persons requiring a 
low-salt intake diet, caused several deaths 
before it was discovered to be poisonous after 
a long period of use when the normal salt 
content of the body is reduced. Dulcin, an 
artificial sweetening agent used until re- 
cently in diabetic food and some low-calorie 
soft drinks, was on the market for 50 years 
before anyone bothered to test its long-range 
effect. The result—it caused tumors in the 
liver of rats. 

These past cases led the House of Repre- 
sentatives to form an investigating commit- 
tee in 1950, headed by James J. DELANEY of 
New York. For 3 years the Delaney com- 
mittee held public hearings. Doctors, who 
are top experts in their fleld, unrolled grue- 
some details of their experiments, These 
tests are not claimed to be conclusive—it has 
not been proved that the same chemicals 
will have as bad an effect on humans, and 
it is too early to evaluate exactly what effect 
they haye had, or will have in the future— 
but in view of past experience, they illustrate 
the urgency of amending the food laws before 
irreparable harm is done, 

Our present population has been consum- 
ing large amounts of chemicals for only 10 
years—but what effect will they have on 
our present generation of children who will 
consume them for a lifetime? Some are 
alleged to attack reproduction organs—what 
effect will this have on our grandchildren? 

In 1953, Representative DELANEY intro- 
duced a bill requiring the testing of all 
chemicals now in, or proposed for use in, 
foods. It was proposed that no known 
poisons be allowed in food, even in amounts 
small enough to be considered harmless, and 
that chemicals suspected of being cancer- 
inciting be banned. 

Immediately, industry-sponsored bills were 
introduced in Congress. Unanimously sup- 
porting pretesting, they had a so-called 
“grandfather clause“ which would exempt 
all chemicals that had been in use for a 
period of time, and required for the most 
part, the testing of new chemicals. Eleven 
bills were introduced, with the result that 
none has even been acted upon. And scien- 
tific reports and more and more warnings 
continue to pour in, 

When the Delaney hearings first started, 
a bitter controversy had been raging for a 
year over the use of bread softeners and 
emulsifiers which are added to bakery 
goods, candy, ice cream, peanut butter and 
cake mixes, to prevent separating and make 
the ingredients blend better. One food 
chemist described some emulsifiers as simi- 
lar in chemical makeup to detergents used 
for cleaning and laundering. Certain ones 
keep cakes from “dipping” in the middle 
during baking. When added to bread in 
larger amounts, some make the loaves softer 
and they stay softer 48 hours longer. This 
was a boon to bakers since most women 
squeeze bread to see if it is fresh. A special 
bread standard hearing was ordered. Testi- 
mony was developed that certain emulsifiers 
fed to animals in higher concentrations 
caused a large number of deaths, severe kid- 
ney damage, formation of stones, hemorrhag- 
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ing, and other disorders. Many bakers vol- 
untarily stopped using the chemical prod- 
ucts, but Congressmen were alarmed to find 
that 13 bakery firms were still using them a 
year later, for fear of losing sales to com- 
petitors whose bread was softer. By 1955 
the Food and Drug Administration finally 
succeeded in ruling out the use of certain of 
these emulsifiers in bread. But the ban ap- 
plies only to bread—and it took 6 years from 
the time the first experiments indicated 
these chemicals could be very poisonous, 
Not all emulsifiers are considered possibly 
toxic, but some that are, are still widely 
used, and labeling requirements do not say 
the type of emulsifier used must be indi- 
cated on the package. 

It has long been known that some coal tar 
dyes cause cancerous growths and for this 
reason many are banned from use in foods, 
But doctors are wary of many more that are 
approved. Hundreds of children have be- 
come ill from orange and red colored candy 
and popcorn. When the Food and Drug 
Administration removed 3 red and orange 
dyes from the certified list, the decision was 
immediately contested in 4 separate court 
actions. All but one are still unsettled, 

A certain butter yellow dye widely used to 
color butter, margarine, and other products, 
in the past, produced malignant tumors in 
the livers of rats. The British, testing 2 of 
the yellow dyes, found they caused tumors 
in 7 out of 17 mice in about half their life- 
time. Dr. Charles S. Cameron, medical and 
.scientific director of the American Cancer 
Society, told the Delaney committee: “This 
is not used as a coloring agent today in this 
country, but other members of the same 
chemical class are used, and they are used 
to color, for the most part, candy, pastry, 
fruit juices, margarine, and es. Yet, 
they could conceivably be a factor in the de- 
velopment of cancer of the human liver 20 
years from now.” > 


URGING A LIMIT ON DYEING 


The total production in the United States 
of synthetic primary coal tar dyes certified 
by the FDA is more than 1,500,000 pounds 
a year. Dr. W. C. Hueper, chairman of the 
cancer prevention committee of the Inter- 
national Union Against Cancer, urges in- 
ternational limiting of food dyes to an ab- 
solute minimum. He has named 20 chemi- 
cals added to foods or remaining in them 
after spraying, that produce cancer in lab- 
oratory tests. 

Dr. Francis Ray of the cancer research lab- 
oratory, University of Florida, states that 
chemicals that do not harm healthy animals 
will cause cancer in animals that are poorly 
fed, or if their diet is defieient in certain 
vitamins. Dr. Ray has also shown that long 
continued use of a small dose causes cancer 
much more frequently than a few large doses. 

Just a few months ago, Dr. William E. 
Smith of the Cancer Prevention Committee, 
and one of the country’s foremost cancer re- 
search authorities, warned the present Con- 
gress of anothef great hazard—the wide- 
spread practice of using stilbestrol pellets 
to fatten and tenderize poultry and livestock, 
Stilbestrol is a hormone, known to be cancer- 
inciting, and so potent and dangerous that 
under the drug law it cannot be purchased 
without a physician’s prescription. Its use 
is banned in Canada. Dr. Smith notified 
Representative DELANEY that it is urgent 
that any bill to amend the food laws should 
include chemicals given to animals destined 
for use as foods. 


PELLETS IN THE POULTRY 


The history of stilbestrol is one of the 
strangest tales of modern medicine. The 
pellets have been injected into poultry for 
10 years. It reduces the male characteristics 
and the fowl gains about an extra pound, 
has a smoother-looking skin and is said to 
be more tender. When properly admin- 
istered, the peliet is lodged at the base of 
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the skull and is absorbed within 4 to 8 
weeks, and no remains of the drug are sup- 
posed to be in poultry when it is eaten. 

Stilbestrol has also been used by doctors 
to alleviate menopausal difficulties in 
women, to relieve the pain of prostatic can- 
cer in men, and eyen to prevent excessive 
tallness in girls. 

Its danger was discovered when mink 

breeders began reporting that thelr mink 
were not reproducing, and soon entire farms 
were stricken with a strange, unaccountable 
disease. Dr. Robert K. Enders, a specialist 
who works without pay for the Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
investigated. The mink had been fed 
chicken waste, the heads of which contained 
the remains of the stilbestrol pellets. The 
affected mink were completely sterile, and 
many never reproduced again. In time, 
thousands were affected. To prove the sus- 
picions about stilbestrol, experiments were 
started. 
- “The animals that got stilbestrol were the 
poorest mink I have ever seen that were still 
breathing,” Dr. Enders later told the Delaney 
committee. “They lost their hair, they were 
fat and puffy, you could put your finger in 
the skin and dimple it and the skin would 
not come back.” Cysts developed on breasts, 
ovaries, kidneys. There was no reproduction 
at all. Dr. Enders reported another experi- 
ment where minute doses of stilbestrol were 
tried. Ten to 50 gamma a day—a gamma is 
one-thirty-five millionth of an ounce—were 
enough to cause sterility. Again, proof that 
a small regular dose is more harmful than 
a few large ones. 

It was during the mink investigations that 
it became evident that stilbestrol is present 
in poultry that is sold to the public. Ex- 
amining the chicken heads to determine how 
much of the drug poisoned the mink, Dr. 
Enders found some heads that had not been 
injected. It could only mean that these 
chickens had the pellet placed lower down 
in the neck or in some other part of the 
chicken which would be sold, instead of re- 
moved during butchering. Food and drug 
inspectors verified the fact that they do find 
unabsorbed pellets in marketed poultry. 
There are only 250 inspectors throughout 
the country, and it has been estimated that 
less than 1 percent of the poultry sold in 
New York City alone, is examined. Care- 
ful inspection at a good packing house re- 
vealed that 16 percent of the chickens had 
pellets injected some place other than the 
head. Poultrymen have written Congress- 
men admitting this. 

Studies reveal that the drug, even when 
thoroughly absorbed and properly injected, 
tends to concentrate in the fat and the liver 
of treated animals and fowl, and much poul- 
try is marketed before the absorbing period 
of 8 weeks is up. Delaney's office reports 
that stilbestro] will shortly be available in 
liquid form, so that it will be impossible 
for inspectors to detect. 

Over 30 million chickens are drugged 
yearly and 4,000 pounds of stilbestrol is sold. 
The drug is now proposed for use in lambs, 
where it has been discovered to have spec- 
tacular effects. In the end, it will be im- 
possible to judge how much stilbestrol is 
being taken in in the average person’s diet. 

NO SAFE POISON LEVEL 

Dr. Smith, this spring, reported: “My col- 
leagues and I have assembled data to show 
that this drug is not destroyed by cooking 
and that marketed poultry have contained 
per bird up to 342,000 times the amount 
of this drug sufficing as a daily dose to in- 
duce cancer in mice.” 

Where cancer is involved, Dr. Smith says, 
there just is no such thing as a safe level 
of poisoning. In the past, the Food and 
Drug Administration, in the case of known 
potsons used as pesticides, has settled on 
an amount that is considered safe to re- 


main on vegetables and fruit, Recently the 
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agency ruled out any residue of Aramite, 
a spray found to cause tumors in rats, 
but were forced by the chemical industry to 
establish an allowable amount. 

The Bureau issued an order tolerating 
residues of Aramite in apples, blueberries, 
cantaloupes, celery, cucumbers, grapefruit, 
grapes, green beans, lemons, muskmelons, 
oranges, peaches, pears, plums, raspberries, 
strawberries, tomatoes, watermelons, and 
sweet corn but not forage thereof. The last 
phrase caused Dr. Smith to comment that 
this indicated that Members of Congress and 
their constituents can be obliged to eat this 
substance, but a cow cannot. 

In spite of all this evidence, Congress can- 
not get around to enacting legislation 
though everyone is in agreement that the 
need for the pretesting of food chemicals is 
urgent. There are presently three bills up 
before the House: The Delaney bill, requir- 
ing complete and thorough testing and 
proof of the safety and usefulness of chemi- 
cals; the middle-of-the-road Food and Drug 
Administration bill, designed to compromise 
with the industries’ and doctors’ desires; and 
the industry-sponsored O'Hara bill, which 
gives chemists a lot more freedom. 

There is much disagreement about the 
testimony presented as to the potential dan- 
gers of our food supply. Chances are that 
unless considerable public pressure is 
brought to bear, the argument will go on 
and on. Our Congressmen are no closer to 
agreement now than they were 7 years ago- 


I have served in Congress several years 
with the Representative from New York, 
the Honorable James J. DELANEY, and as 
an earnest and conscientious, faithful 
worker for the people he has no superior. 
After years of setbacks his message on 
poisoned foods is finally reaching the 
people. I am aiding him all I can, and 
am sorry I cannot do more, for the eating 
of poisoned foods is doing more to de- 
stroy the United States than any power 
on earth. We can stand economic pres- 
sure, we can repel military forces, but 
the battle against poisoned foods is right 
here among ourselves. Either it is the 
idea of profits to food processors or it is 
a calculated plan to weaken the people 
of the United States through drug addi- 
tives to food. 

Is this whole field of poisoned foods a 
Communist plan to defeat the United 
States? The people of this country must 
remain on guard. As Washington said 
in the days of the revolution, “Let none 
but Americans be on guard tonight.” 


The Immortal Thomas A. Edison and His 
Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest men of all 
time was Thomas A. Edison. People 
everywhere throughout the world are 
indebted to him for the many contribu- 
tions he made to a better way of life. 

I am including at this point an ad- 
dress by Mr. George E. Stringfellow, & 
long-time business associate of Mr. Edi- 
son, delivered in Milwaukee, Wis. on 
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June 21 before the Tripoli Temple's 
Shrine Luncheon Club of which I am a 
proud member, The address follows: 
EDISON'S OBJECTIVES 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, long- 
time business associate of the late Thomas 

Alva Edison and Imperial Chief Rabban, 

A. A. O. N. M. S., before Tripoli Temple's 

Shrine Luncheon Club, Milwaukee, Wis., 

June 21, 1957) 

Noble president, illustrious potentate, 
Members of your divan, representatives to 
the imperial council, past potentates, heads 
of units, distinguished guests, and fellow 
nobles, thank you for the privilege of speak- 
ing to you about Thomas Alva Edison, in 
the radiance of whose genius personality I 
lived for a significant part of my life. Any 
success I may have attained, I owe in a large 
measure to the influence of that association. 
You can, I am sure, understand why I like 
to talk about this great benefactor of man- 
kind. 

The presence in the audience of a large 
number of officers of Line Material Co., one 
of your large industries, is a pleasant re- 
minder of the recent merger of McGraw 
Electric and Thomas A. Edison industries. 
This merger was natural and logical. since 
the founders of both corporations had hum- 
ble beginnings and they entertained the 
same philosophy of life. 

We of the Edison Industries, now divi- 
sion of the McGraw-Edison Co., feel that 
the merger holds great opportunities for our 
employees, our stockholders, and our cus- 
tomers. Mankind will certainly be the bene- 
ficiary of the Joined forces of McGraw Elec- 
tric and Edison Industries. I should like 
to speak to you at a later date abeut Max 
McGraw and his contribution to our way of 
life. However, I am bilied to talk to you 
today about Edison; and, in the words of 
Winston Churchill, I shall “get on” with the 
talk. 

The secret of Edison's greatness was, in my 
Opinion, his dedication to the service of 
Others. His objective, to make the world 
& better place in which to live, was attained. 

Through Edison's inventions the luxury of 
kings became the household accommodation 
of the average man. 

Edison believed in our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. His thoughts on this subject were ad- 
mirably expressed when he said: The free- 
enterprise system, as much as anything else, 
has made us a great Nation. Competition 
develops better products and improved serv- 
ices and has thus increased living standards. 
Competition is good for individuals.” And 
then, with a twinkle in his bright blue eyes, 
Edison concluded, “Although it is at times 
uncomfortable.” 

Edison learned early In life that difficulties 
are challenges which develop latent re- 
Sourcefulness in man. 

Pailures and disappointments never dis- 
Couraged him. For example, after the in- 
vention of the electric light he devoted 10 
years to perfecting the process for the mag- 


netic separation of low-grade iron ore. Then 


a freak of fortune laid bare a great field 
Of rich bessemer ore that obsoleted his work. 
Turning to one of his associates, Edison 
asked, “Well, what next?” 

When Edison was 82 years old, the world 
Celebrated the 50th anniversary of his in- 
vention of the incandescent lamp. Presi- 
dent Hoover and a host of other notables 
from all parts of the world came to his 
laboratory to do him honor. The next day 
Edison was back at work. In fact, the day 
that the fatal illness overtook him, the 84- 
year-old genius was busily engaged in ex- 
tracting rubber from goldenrod, 

The driving power behind Edison's energy 
Was the desire to master the problems which 
retard progress of mankind: Edison’s dis- 
belief in accepted theories made possible 
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many of his Inventions. Had he been willing 
to accept the prevailing scientific theories as 
truth, he would not have given the world 
more than 1,100 inventions, more any any 
other person in history. 

In face of Edison’s examples of how to 
succeed, it is difficult to understand why a 
large segment of our people today seem to 
believe in the theory that one can have more 
by producing less. 

A short while before he passed on to his 
rich reward Edison remarked, “I wonder what 
would have happened to me, if 50 years ago 
I had been convinced by a fluent talker that 
it was not fair to my fellow man for me to 
put forth my best efforts. If the founders 
of our Republic,” continued Edison, “had 
been afraid they might contribute more than 
they were paid for, this country would not 
have amounted to much.” 

I like to think of Edison as exemplifying 
the faithful servants in the parable of the 
talents related by the Gentle Carpenter of 
Nazareth, as He and His disciples sat to- 
gether on the Mount of Olives. You have 
read the story in St. Matthew's gospel—how 
the master before going to a far-off country 
called his servants to him. To one he gave 
5 talents, to another, 2, and to another, 1. 
You remember that the servant who had 
one talent buried his in the ground. The 
one who had 2 gained still another 2, and 
he who had 5 gained still another 5. 

Therefore, when the master returned, he 
was well pleased with the stewardship of 
the two servants who had made the most 
of their gifts, and because they had been 
faithful over a few things, he set them over 
many. 

Edison was indeed a faithful servant. 
Vision, imagination, genius, industry, tenac- 
ity, and character were the talents with 
which he was richly endowed. By the wise 
use of these gifts committed to his care, the 
world has been enriched a thousandfold. 

Understanding, light, warmth, joy, and a 
high living standard—all this we owe to 
Edison. Because of Edison's vision, because 
of Edison's contributions to civilization, we 
are freer physically and richer spiritually. 
Little wonder that ris memory commands a 
devotion rooted deeply in human gratitude. 

In closing, may I quote Edison’s last mes- 
sage to the American people; Be courageous. 
History repeats itself again and again, Be 
as brave as your fathers before you. Have 
faith. Go forward.” 

That Is a great admonition, and we would 
be wise to follow it. 


Tito Talks About Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following column by Constantine 
Brown, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star for Tuesday, July 2, 
1957, entitled “Tito Talks About Com- 
munism.” : 

Trro TALKS ABOUT CoMMUNISM—WeEsT SEEN 
FooLING IrseLr Ir Ir THINKS YUGOSLAV 
Dricraron WiLL Sr Wrr Us 
Yugoslavia's Communist dictator, Josip 

Broz Tito, gave American television viewers 

a smooth performance Sunday. It was dis- 

arming and cozy. The stout Croat who holds 

his subject peoples in a grip of iron was 
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affable and jolly. He waved his cigarette in 

the air with easy grace while he mouthed 

Communist nothings, as devoid of substanee 

3 the eddies of tobacco smoke around his 
ead. 

“Coexistence” was the Tito line, the same 
as it has been Moscow's, and Tito did a 
better job of making it seem something like 
a friendly, entirely reasonable way of life 
than the sometimes irascible Khrushchev 
ever did. Tito declared his brand of com- 
munism was essentially the same as that 
espoused by China’s Mao Tse-tung, who re- 
cently reported to his party stooges that 
more than 800,000 Chinese have been exe- 
cuted for antistate activities. And it is 
the same; it is just plain communism, of 
the same deadly strain as-that practiced in 
the Kremlin, in Hungary, and in every other 
police state where tyranny masquerades 
under the name of peoples“ democracy.” 

Controversy and rancor were entirely miss- 
ing from the Tito interview, perhaps for the 
logical reason that the questioner, Edward 
R. Murrow, asked no controversial questions. 
Very likely, the Yugoslav dictator ruled out 
in advance any embarrassingly pointed 
questions. As a result, he was able to pre- 
sent a picture of sweet reasonableness, a 
comfortable and genial man enjoying his 
island retreat with his vivacious wife, his 
fast motorboats, his sumptuous villa. He is 
all for peace and coexistence, of course, and 
in the sylvan luxury of Brioni, surrounded 
by the crumbling ruins of Roman and Greek 
grandeur, he can forget about the thousands 
of political prisoners moldering in his own 
jails. 

Plainly, Tito has not bamboozled the West 
at all. The West bamboozled itself. For 
the marshal has never lied about his 
dedication to Communist absolutism or his 
own police-state suppression of freedom. If 
the policymakers in the free world want to 
make believe that he is a friendly, reliable 
neutral in the cold war, it's not Tito’s fault. 
Self-delusion is not deceit on his part. 

Tito has always admitted without equivo- 
cation that, in any showdown between com- 
munism and freedom, he is always on the 
side of the Communists. He makes no effort 
to hide the fact that, despite his own in- 
sistence on a strictly Tito interpretation of, 
the party line, he is in the Soviet camp, 
When the Hungarian fighters for freedom 
roce against their Quisling Communist 
leaders last fall, Tito gave their revolt a bit 
of guarded praise and quickly reversed him- 
self when the Russian tanks rumbled into 
Budapest. Then, and now, the Hungarian 
patriots were “tools of reactionary elements” 
eager to restore the dictatorship of Horthy, 
prewar regent of Hungary, whose influence 
is still supposed to linger despite his exile 
and death, 

Without question, Tito is an integral part 
of the world Red conspiracy. He may have 
his own minor deviations as far as the Mos- 
cow line is concerned, but only in purely 
Yugloslay matters. He was able to get away 
with his defiance of Stalin in 1948 only 
because the Yugoslay Red movement was 
new, tiny, and in Tito’s pocket since World 
War II. There would never be a chance that 
Togliatti in Italy, or Thorez or Duclos in 
France, could successfully carry off a Tito 
coup. But in Yugoslavia, where the people, 
deeply religious and mostly monarchist in 
sentiment, never gave communism a chance, 
Tito was able to parlay his success as the 
leader of the partisan movement into a per- 
sonal Red dictatorship, 

The Eisenhower administratian still clings 
to the fanciful notion that American money, 
guns, tanks, planes, and technical know-how 
can keep Tito out of Moscow's clutches. 
But he has never really been out of them in 
an international sense, nor does he really 
want to be. So American arms and aid are, 
in effect, building up a part of the world 
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Communist war machine and will be one day 
used against the free world. i 

Meanwhile, our support of Tito, particu- 
larly in the economic field, enables him to 
consolidate his Communist regime and with 
it the world position of communism. The 
Yugoslav collectivism has never been able to 
feed the nation. Agriculture and industry 
have been strangled by Red bureacracy, and 
every year American wheat, dollars, and 
machines bail them out for another try. 

The telecast should have fooled no one. 
It is long since time to take another look at 
the support for the Yugoslav, Communist 
dictator. 


Hells Canyon Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


= OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the REC- 
orp a letter I have prepared outlining 
the facts with relation to the history of 
the Hells Canyon legislation as they 
have been presented to the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, The state- 
ment is as follows: 

The Hells Canyon bill may have been 
killed by another session of Congress, but 
Helis Canyon may not be dead. It has 
proven to be a too valuable political is- 
sue to be permitted to die. 

In an effort to give you the unbiased 
facts as they have been presented to our 
commitee through the years, I shall go back 
to 1947, 10 years ago, when the Idaho Power 
Co, made application for a license for the 
first unit, and subsequently made applica- 
tion for all three dams, to use the falling 
water in the Snake Ri as it passes 
through the Hells Canyon Gorge, for tne 
generation of power. 

Their eventual proposal was for the con- 
struction of 3 dams: Brownlee Dam, 395 
feet In height (half again as high as the 
Capitol Dome in Washington, D. C.), cost- 
ing $63,594,000, Oxbow, farther downstream, 
with a height of 205 feet and costing $23,- 
604,000; and Hells Canyon, with a height of 
320 feet, costing $45,800,000. The 3 dams 
have a total dependable capacity of 767,000 
kilowatts. 

The first proposal for an alternate high 
dam to be constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment came to Congress in 1948 when a 
bill sponsored. by Senator Glen Taylor was 
introduced in the Senate. It was not voted 
on then, but in April 1950 it was defeated on 
the Senate floor. 

The proposal has been before Congress 
each session since that time. In 1952 the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in the 
House held hearings for 3% weeks, including 
2 hours each morning and many afternoon 
sessions. At the end of the hearings, the 
committee, with a membership of 12 Demo- 
crats and 9 Republicans, voted unanimously 
to indefinitely postpone further action on 
the measure. 

The Federal Power Commission held con- 
tinuous hearings for more than a year on the 
Idaho Power Co.'s application, and after 
making an exhaustive study with a tran- 
script of more than 20,000 printed pages, this 
bipartisan, five-member Commission, upon 
the unanimous decision of all members, 
granted the power company’s license in 1955. 

Following the order of the Federal Power 
Commission, granting the license for con- 
struction to the Idaho Power Co., the Hells 
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Canyon Association appealed to the circuit 
court of appeals. The circuit court of ap- 
peals in a unanimous decision upheld the 
order of the Federal Power Commission, 
granting the license to the Idaho Power Co. 

The Hells Canyon Association appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
Court, on April 1, 1957, refused to grant a 
writ of certiorari by a vote of 8 to 1. The 
association then filed an application for a 
rehearing before the Supreme Court which 
was denied. 

Immediately following final Supreme Court 
determination, on April 18, 1957, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization issued tax-amortization 
certificates to the Idaho Power Co. on an ap- 
plication made by the company back in 1953. 
This would mean that for the first 5 years 
after the project is finished the company 
would be entitled to a greater rate of depreci- 
ation and could depreciate the whole project 
in that period, which would lower the com- 
pany’s taxes for those years. Then, starting 
in the sixth year and thereafter, the com- 
pany would have greater taxpayments for 
they would have used up all their deprecia- 
tion credits beside having to set up a re- 
serve for deferred taxes. Since 1950, when 
the law was passed, 926 similar tax amortiza- 
tions have been granted to utility companies 
furnishing power to Government defense in- 
stallations, Over 21,000 tax-amortization 
certificates identical to these have been is- 
sued since that time. 

Returning to congressional action, in each 
session during the past 10 years, bills have 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress 
to authorize Federal construction of a high 
Hells Canyon Dam. As I have previously 
indicated, in 1952 the bill was unanimously 
tabled. Following the decision of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals in 1956, hearings were 
again held by the House committee, and the 
bill was reported to the House by a one-vote 
margin. It was blocked in a Democrat- 
controlled Rules Committee and failed to 
reach the House floor. In 1956 the Senate, 
by a vote of 51 to 41, rejected a similar bill. 

Two weeks ago, it was brought to the 
Senate floor following consideration of the 
civil-rights motion, and in an apparent 
exchange of votes in that body, was passed 
by a vote of 45 to 38. Following their hear- 
ings, the House Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, by a three-vote margin, 
struck all after the enacting clause, emascu- 
lating, if not killing, the bill. 

HIGH DAM 


The pro Federal dam would be 722 
feet high with a capacity of 3,800,000 acre- 
feet of water. However, from 1927 to 1947, 
there were only 4 years during that 20-year 
period when there was sufficient water to fill 
a dam of that size. It would cost the tax- 
payers $525,500,000 to construct. This figure 
does not include interest on the investment 
during construction, and it does not include 
damage payment to the Idaho Power Co. for 
the flooding of their installations, which 
amounts to almost 858 million spent at this 
date, $144 million more on obligation, and 
with one of their dams now over half con- 
structed. ` z 

In order to have the high Federal dam 
constructed by 1964 (it requires 63 years 
to build), Congress would be required to 
appropriate this year $11,700,000. In 1961 
an appropriation of $140,500,000 would be 
required, which is more than the entire 
appropriation for the Bureau of Reclamation. 
(The appropriation for Oahe, for instance, 18 
$26 million, and for the entire upper Colo- 
rado project this year is $25 million.) 

Congress has never appropriated as much 
as $100 million for any one project in any one 
year. Only once since 1940 has Congress 
appropriated over $50 million for a single 
project in any one session. That was $63.5 
million for construction of The Dalles. And 
only twice in the same period of time has 
it provided as much as $60 million for area 
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projects, as distinguished from single 
projects. This was for the Central Valley 
and Columbia Basin projects. 

If the sponsors of the Federal dam are not 
successful in getting appropriations of $100 
million per year and should they receive 
only $25 million per year, no power would 
be produced from the project until 1978— 
more than 20 years hence. The Idaho 
Power Co. will be producing power in 1958. 

However, without any delays and with un- 
limited appropriations, no power will be 
available from the Federal dam until 1964 
at the very earliest. 


THREE DAMS 


On the other hand, the power company 
now has the Brownlee Dam one-half com- 
pleted, and the Oxbow is well underway. 
More than 1,250 men are employed on the 
construction; they have already spent to 
date $57,285,000. These plants will add more 
than one-half million kilowatts to the power 
product of the Pacific Northwest by 1958. 

The three-dam plan, which was found to 
be the best plan of river development by the 
FPC, an agency of Congress itself, after 44,000 
man-hours of engineering studies, 20,000 
pages of hearings and more than 5 million 
words of testimony, would be destroyed by 
the Federal dam which the FPC said, “that 
the United States itself should not under- 
take the development of.” 

The overall three-dam project licensed by 
the FPC will: (a) Develop the same total 
head of 602 feet as the Federal dam; (b) 
produce approximately the same amount of 
average energy; (c) have a dependable ca- 
pacity of 767,000 kilowatts—as compared 
with only 785,000 kilowatts for the Federal 
dam; (d) provide, without appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury, 1 million acre- 
feet of storage which is all the flood control 
storage justified at this point on the Snake 
River, with benefits appraised by the Army 
engineers at a million dollars annually, and 
also navigation benefits appraised at $100,000 
annually; and (e) during the 50-year period 
the power company at the present tax scale 
will pay the following taxes; Federal, $289,- 
505,450; to State of Oregon, $47,788,000; and 
to State of Idaho, $150,250,550. Because of 
this tax contribution to government, both 
State and Federal, the power company will 
of necessity receive a higher rate from the 
consumers of that area. The cost of pro- 
duction of the Federal project is 4 mills at 
the site, whereas the power company can de- 
liver to the grid at from 4½ to 5 mills. 

Much has been said about power to develop 
the phosphate beds located about 300 miles 
from these dam sites. At present, the Idaho 
Power Co. delivers power wholesale to the 
phosphate companies at from 4%½ to 4% 
mills per kilowatt, which is about 1 mill less 
than Missouri River power costs South Da- 
kota’s REA's at the busbar, 

It was brought out at the hearings that, 
in addition to the cost of the Federal power 
at the dam site, if the phosphate companies 
were required to pay the transportation cost 
on the public power from the dam site to 
the beds, the added charge would be 2.18 
mills. It might also be of interest to men- 
tion that the Central Farmers Cooperative 
of Chicago has -recently signed a contract 
with the Utah Power & Light Co. for power 
for their installation, and has just broken 
ground on their new $7 million plant. They 
need power in 1958, not in 1968. 

With one exception, all farm organizations 
and canal companies in Idaho are very much 
opposed to the high Federaldam. They fear 
that the need for added water storage in such 
an impoundment will preempt their water 
use and deprive the 244 million acres of irri- 
gated farmland above the dam of sufficient 
water supply. The economy of Snake River 
Valley in Idaho is entirely dependent upon 
the use of these waters for Irrigation, The 
farmers are dependent upon it—Idaho is 
dependent upon it. 
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The entire area is out of power and if the 
Federal project was ever to have been built, 
it should have been started in 1947 or 1948 
and not in 1957 or 1958 with an optimistic 
completion and power production date of 
1967 or 1968. 

The Washington Star, in a well considered 
editorial on the subject, closed with this par- 
agraph, The issue may still be a football in 
1958, but the House subcommittee has done 
its part, at least, to see that power rather 
than politics will be produced at Hells 
Canyon." 


That Bond Put Away for College Doesn’t 
Look So Big Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1957, I introduced H. R. 2480 
which would increase the interest pay- 
able on United States savings bonds, and 
H. R. 2481, which would exempt from 
taxation the interest earned on United 
States savings bonds. Both of these 
bills, if enacted, would make savings 
bonds a more attractive investment. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
article which appeared in the July 5, 
1957, issue of U. S. News & World Report: 
THAT BOND Pur Away For COLLEGE DOESN'T 

Loox So Bic Now 

Warning to parents: Sa bonds, put 
aside for a college education, will buy less 
time in school than you ex > 

That is true, too, of insurance policies, 
other forms of saving for education. 

Here's the story of a special inflation prob- 
lem for parents. 

If you are buying United States savings 
bonds to finance a son's or daughter's college 
Career, you need to be aware of this: 

The cost of going to college is rising sharp- 
ly, even faster than the cost of living. 

This rise in college costs is eating up the 
interest you get on a savings bond—and some 
of the principal—in terms of its actual buy- 
ing power in the fleld of education. 

Result is that bonds you thought would 
buy a year, or several years, of college may 
Actually buy only about two-thirds as much 
schooling as you were counting on. 

Parents who started saving for a child's 
€ducation 10 years ago are bumping into this 
Tact of life now, as the child reaches college 
age and they start cashing bonds to meet 
the bills. 

Parents who are just starting their savings 
Plan face the prospect that increases in col- 


lege costs may outrun their sayings, too, in- 


years ahead. 

To understand what is happening, look at 
some typical examples, 

At a State university, 10 years ago, the 
Average student spent about 6200 per college 
year for books, tuition, fees. His living ex- 
Penses were about $900. Total cost: about 
$1,000 per schoo! year. 

Many parents at that time figured they 
Could guarantee a future year of college for 
a child by purchasing a United States savings 
bond for $750, to pay $1,000 at maturity in 
10 years. Those bonds were favored as a safe 
and sure investment. 

These parents find, however, that: 

Student expenses have jumped about $500 
& year at State institutions. That's twice as 
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much as the interest of $250 accruing on the 
81.000 savings bond in the last 10 years. 
Fees and other expenses are up to around 
$300, living costs are up to about $1,200, 
per school year. 

College costs, thus, have increased about 
50 percent as liying costs in general rose 
about 43 percent. 

As a result, the bond that was intended 
to pay for a full 9-month term in college is 
now able to keep the student in school for 
only 6 months. A parent has to dig up an- 
other 6500 to see his child through the last 
3 months of the term. That’s in the aver- 
age case. Some students would spend more, 
others less. 

On a 4-year college stay a parent who 
figured on financing that career with an in- 
vestment of $3,000 in Government bonds, 
now cashable at $4,000, discovers he will need 
$2,000 more, or a total of $6,000. 

At a private school costs, started out on 
a higher level and have jumped less, rela- 
tively, than at the publicly owned institu- 
tions, on the average. Even so, inflation's 
a big problem. 

The average student at a private college 
10 years ago paid about $500 for tuition and 
fees, another $1,000 for living costs. ‘Total, 
$1,500 a year, 

A parent planning on private college for 
his child at that time figured a year of fu- 
ture schooling could be assured by purchas- 
ing a savings bond with a face value of 
$1,000 for $750 plus, say, five bonds of the 
$100 face-value denomination, costing $375. 
Total investment, $1,125. é 

Now, however, the year of private school 
actually costs about $2,100, up $600 over the 
earlier level, in the typical institution. The 
rise in costs takes up all the interest accru- 
ing on a $1,125 bond investment of 10 years 
ago plus $600. 

Other types of savings, such as endowment- 
insurance policies, offering safety and a fixed 
rate of return, also are proving less help than 
they were expected to be in meeting the 
mounting cost of college educations, 

People who didn’t save at all toward col- 
lege demands find their education costs a 
far greater problem, obviously, than those 
who set aside some money in bonds or other 
savings. But the parents who used to feel 
secure when they bought a bond a month, 
for example, for junior’s education no longer 
are so certain of seeing him through college 
without more financial strain, 

Its an extra bite from inflation, 
parents only. 


for 


Democrats’ Dilemma: Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the civil- 
rights discussions now being launched 
in the other body can result in grievous 
hurt to the Democratic Party and to the 
cause of liberalism in the United States. 
It is a tribute to the character of the 
Democrats in this House that no such 
wounds occurred when the legislation 
was before us. 

An acute and timely analysis of the 
dilemma facing us Democrats appears in 
the New York Times magazine section 
for July 7, 1957. It is written by my 
good friend and distinguished fellow 
Oregonian, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, the 
junior Senator from Oregon. As always 
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he writes without pulling his punches 
and on a solid basis of pertinent facts. 
I am glad to associate myself with his 
views on this crucial matter. 

The article follows: 

WasHincTton.—Can the Democratic Party 
of today actually be regarded as the majority 
party in the Nation? 

This is what many of its partisans claim, 
and this is what might be assumed from the 
fact that the Democrats have held numerical 
superiority in both branches of Congress 
during most of President Elsenhower’s 
residency at the White House. 

It is my belief that this supremacy is far 
more illusory than real. In truth, the Demo- 
cratic Party now confronts its greatest crisis 
in modern times. If the crisis is not suc- 
cessfully weathered, the result could be ban- 
ishment for the Democrats for many decades 
from the executive branch of Government. 
Conversely, mastery of the crisis by the 
Democrats might mean a return to the po- 
litical glories of the New Deal, for the Re- 
publicans are likewise not without their 
grave and serious problems, 

In the 2% years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, a pair of 
situations have surprised me more than any 
others, One is the depth and even grimness 
of the feeling against granting equality to 
the Negro on the part of many southern 
Democrats. The other is the hostility of 
most Republican Senators—and this includes 
even some of the so-called modern Repub- 
licans—toward the mildest kind of social 
and economic reform, 

These two circumstances pose both the 
sternest challenge to the Democratic Party 
and its principal opportunity. Of “the 
existence of the challenge there can be no 
doubt, for the political timbers of the 
Democratic party have not required such 
propping and sheathing since the Hoover 
landslide of 30 years ago. 

Although it has won five comparatively 
recent presidential elections, nevertheless 
the share of the popular vote collected by 
the Democratic Party throughout the Na- 
tion has declined steadily ever since 1944— 
and this is particularly true in the 
metropolitan areas where most Americans 
live. And, while some Democrats unques- 
tionably derive satisfaction from the party's 
continued statistical preponderance in both 
Chambers of Congress, the very nature of 
this advantage should afford some concern 
to those who trust that the Democratic 
Party soon will return to national office. 

While the influence of the South in party 
affairs is doubtless a factor contributing to 
the dwindling proportions of the Democratic 
vote in the strategic urban counties of the 
East, it is a harsh reality that the Democrats 
would be far outnumbered in the Senate and 
the House were it not for their nearly unani- 
mous congressional victories in the States 
which lie below the Mason and Dixon line. 

The statistics in this respect are both de- 
cisive and startling. They emphasize that 
the Democratic dominance in the Nation 
outside the South is a myth. In the 1956 
elections, the Democrats natiohally polled 
1,160,000 more votes than the Republicans in 
contests for House seats, and 1,500,000 more 
votes where Senatorial desks were at stake. 
But what occurs when the single-party 
South is removed from this compilation? 
The Democrats then become 2,600,000 votes 
shy of their Republican rivals in House con- 
tests and 1,800,000 votes wanting in con- 
tested engagements for Senate seats. 

The inevitable conclusion from all this is 
that the Democrats, in addition to their 
stunning defeats for the Presidency in 1952 
and again in 1956, are definitely a minority 
party in the States where actual battles are 
waged over Senate and House positions, For 
example, the Democrats now hold a margin 
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of 49 to 46 in the Senate, with 1 place vacant 
since the death of Senator McCarthy. A 
similar margin prevailed in the last Con- 
gress. Yet even this slim majority is found- 
ed completely on 22 safely Democratic seats 
Irom 11 Southern States, where senatorial 
elections go to the Democrats practically by 
default. If these southern seats were split 
equally between the parties, the result would 
be decisive Republican rule in the Senate 
by an edge of at least 58 to 38. 

Thus the Democratic Party is in the 
anomalous position of being dependent for 
its Congressional majorities on an element 
that is a liability nationally—the Southern- 
ers who oppose civil-rights legislation. It is 
this question that threatens the party's fu- 
ture. Virtually all southern Democrats op- 
pose Federal legislation guaranteeing the 
Negro his voting privileges and civil liberties. 
With any matter even remotely touching 
the race question at issue, earnest southern 
liberals like Lister Hut and JOHN SPARK- 
man of Alabama must take the same essen- 
tial position—albeit not so flamboyantly— 
as James O. EasTLAN D of Mississippi and 
RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia. Some of the 
political realities ruling the South were 
demonstrated in 1956 when the elderly 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, him- 
self a longtime foe of civil-rights legislation, 
had to give way before a young challenger 
who differed from Senator George only by 
adopting a more strident attitude toward 
this problem. 

When even Democrats with the liberal 
reputation of J. W. Punsaricut, of Arkansas, 
and ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee, stand against 
resolutions to limit debate so the Senate can 
finally vote on civil-rights proposals, this 
becomes a heavy burden for their colleagues 
to carry in Northern States, Indeed, I be- 
lieve his allegedly moderate“ posture on 
civil rights was Adlai Stevenson's greatest 
single liability during the recent Presiden- 
tial campaign. The civil-rights dilemma 
loads down the Democrats in the North, as 
the Old Man of the Sea sat athwart the 
shoulders of Sindbad the Sailor. 

The assumption has been made that this 
liability prevails only among Negro voters. 
I doubt if any conclusion could be more 
fallacious. During the 1956 campaign my 
wife and I delivered more than 350 speeches 
urging the reelection of Senator WAYNE 
Morse. We were continually confronted 
with the charge that a vote for Senator 
Morse, the Democrat, was a vote to con- 
tine Senator EAsTLaND as chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, where civil- 
rights legislation normally originates. This 
contention could not have come predomi- 
antly from Negroes, for less than 2 percent 
of Oregon's population is colored. 

Furthermore, Senator Morse himself had 
protested the accession of Senator EASTLAND 
to the Judiclary chairmanship, while Mrs. 
Neuberger and I, as State legislators, had 
been sponsors of Oregon's own Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and State civil-rights 
bill. Yet we still were kept on the defensive 
over the hostility to civil rights on the part 
of many of my southern colleagues. 

Of course, the charge has hurt the party 
with Negro citizens, too. After his narrow 
defeat for reelection in Kentucky, Senator 
Earle Clements told me that he had been 
sharply attacked because, as assistant Demo- 
cratic floor leader, he had performed the 
purely automatic task of presenting Senator 
EastLanp’s name for chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, a promotion governed by 
the long-enduring seniority system. This 
was used effectively among the not inconsid- 
erable colored vote in Louisville, although 
Senator Clements had been a backer of legis- 
lation to safeguard civil rights. 

Nor, at the national level, can Democrats 
ignore the facts highlighted by Richard L. 
Lyons of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, when he wrote last November: “Elec- 
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tion returns made it evident there had been 
a significant Negro Presidential voting switch 
away from the Democratic Party standard 
bearers, with whom they had been allied 
since Franklin D. Roosevelt's day * * *. In 
every city surveyed, President Eisenhower 
won & larger percentage of the Negro vote 
then he did in 1952.“ 

What are the chances of healing the Dem- 
ocratic cleavage over this burning issue? 
And, barring a thorough rapport within the 
party, how can the Democrats recover politi- 
cally from a breach that has widened ever 
since the Supreme Court verdict in the 
school-segregation cases? 

I believe these events are necessary in 
order to attain such results: 

1. Civil-rights legislation must be enacted. 
Without this basic. prerequisite, the contro- 
versy will smolder indefinitely within the 
halls of Congress—and particularly inside 
the Democratic Party. Southern Democrats, 
while expressing to the full their legitimate 
views, must refrain from using a filibuster 
to prevent perpetually a vote in the Senate 
on civil rights. Not only is this legislation 
needed and merited, but unless Southern 
Senators are willing to forego stalling tactics 
and interminable debate, the Democratic 
Party eventually could be wracked to pieces. 

2. Northern Democrats—at least until 
their numbers in the Senate are appreciably 
greater than at present—must accept grace- 
fully as leader of the party in the upper 
chamber someone like LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
of Texas, who represents a composite of 
Democratic Senators and who is close to the 
southerners on the issues which move them 
most emotionally. Insistence some 
northerners on a Senate leader farther to 
the left, while perhaps not as divisive a 
force as the adamant southern antagonism 
to civil rights, nevertheless contains real ele- 
ments of peril for a united and cohesive 
party. 

3. Northern and southern Democrats 
alike, once the breach is even slightly closed, 
must dramatize for the country that there 
never would have been substantial economic 
gains either for Negroes or for whites if 
Republican policies on social welfare had 
dominated the Nation during the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

The first two of these proposals require 
a certain modest degree of accommodation 
by both sides to the simmering strife over 
civil rights and related matters in the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Yet I think the compromises 
involved are reasonable. 

As for the Democratic liberals—on one 
recent intraparty division along liberal-con- 
servative lines, we liberals from both North 
and South could muster only 20 of the 49 
Democratic Members of the Senate. When 
our Members are considerably less than half 
of the total, how valid a right do we have 
to object to a leader who symbolizes more 
of a cross section of party membership in 
the Chamber? I would calculate that Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON stands quite a few notches 
closer on the political spectrum to Senator 
PauL H. DouGias than to Senator EASTLAND, 
and I doubt if we liberals have a bona fide 
case at present against a Senate leader who 
thus synthesizes the views of the men from 
whom his authority stems. 

But suppose the southern Democrats do 
not consider this northern concession a suf- 
ficient quid pro quo for abandoning their 
right to filibuster. civil-rights legislation? 
The northern Democratic Senators are not 
helpless; they hold some trump cards, too. 
I always have felt they could announce to 
their southern colleagues that an oppor- 
tunity to ballot unimpeded on effective civil- 


rights legislation was going to be the con-. 


sideration for continued northern support 
of a Senate organized by the Democratic 
Party. 

After all, under the inexorable seniority 
Tule, most of the committee chairmanships 
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belong to southerners when the Democrats 
form a majority of the Senate’s membership. 
They have the choice seats at the head of 
the green felt tables, control of the selec- 
tion of committee staffs and the scheduling 
of bills, the gleaming limousines and the 
other perquisites. They would lose these 
emoluments lf the northern Democrats ab- 
stained from contributing the votes neces- 
sary to Democratic control of the Senate. 

It is one of the political ironies of our 

era that the Democrats from the North must 
wage the most desperate battles against 
their generously financed Republican foes, 
but to the Democrats from the one-party 
South go the chairmanships and the prestige 
posts in the Upper Chamber. While it may 
be presumptuous for a Senate tyro to voice 
such a prediction, I prophesy there might 
be a rolicall vote at last on civil rights if 
the northern Democrats sought this in re- 
turn for supplying the numerical strength 
to make possible continued Democratic titu- 
lar supremacy when the Senate is organ- 
ized. 
Nor do I regard such a bargain as im- 
proper. No southern Senator would be asked 
to surrender his honest convictions and be- 
liefs, but merely to forego the use of essen- 
tially undemocratic Senate rules which block 
majority action on civil-rights legislation. 

My third proposal was that northern and 
southern Democrats must join in drama- 
tizing Democratic liberalism. One of the | 
main reasons the Democratic Party is in 
trouble nationally is a widely held belief 
that, under its current leadership, it is los- 
ing out on liberal issues to the Eisenhower 
Republicans. Many of my constitutents have 
recently expressed the disgruntled viewpoint 
that the Senate Democratic spokesmen are 
to the right of the political figures who de- 
scribe themselves as modern Republicans. 
This notion, prevalent though it may be, 
is far from the actual truth—but I must 
confess that we Democrats have done an in- 
effective job of countering propaganda about 
so-called modern Republicanism. 

In fact, on many basic domestic issues— 
expansion of social security, custodianship of 
natural resources and taxation predicated on 
ability to pay, to name only three—the sup- 
posedly conservative Senate leadership of the 
Democratic Party has been markedly more 
liberal than prominent symbols of “modern” 
Republicanism on the other side of the aisle. 
On almost all issues except those embodying 
the general problem of civil rights, the vast 
majority of Democrats in the Senate are con- 
spicuously to the left of the Eisenhower 
Republicans. This does not mean all such 
Democrats are invariably liberal per se, but 
rather than they are favored greatly by the 
contrast in economic outlook between them- 
selves and most of their GOP colleagues. 
Whatever may be the faults of the Demo- 
cratic Party, they dre trivial when compared 
with the indifference of its principal com- 
petitor to the continuing need for fairness 
and justice in our social and economic 
structure, 

It is for this compelling reason that I 
believe the Democratic Party must not crack 
apart into a Northern and a Southern fac- 
tion. Such a break would only surrender the 
Government of the United States to the 
Republicans, virtually by default, for far 
into the future. The opposing forces in the 
civil-rights controversy must resist the 
temptation to go their separate ways. 

As a Northern liberal, I often feel that I. 
would prefer to be in a separate party in the 
Senate, rather than anchored in any fashion 
to fellow party members who are so stub- 
bornly determined to block civil-rights laws. 
Perhaps my Southern colleagues—equally 
rooted in their differing views—may occa- 
sionally harbor similar thoughts. But then 
I peer across the center aisle at our Republi- 
can rivals; people sincerely convinced of the 
rightness of their attitudes, but militantly 
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against the legislative correctives and pallia- 
tives which are so necessary to help the less 
favored and less fortunate in an economic 
system such as ours. And I realize that both 
the Democratic North and South will have 
to give ground so that the political party can 
endure which conquered the depresssion, 
mobilized the victorious war against the Axis 
and took the heroic but politically hazardous 
steps in Korea to curb aggressive com- 
munism. 

If it is to fulfill its challenging mission of 
advancing liberalism, the Democratic party 
must overcome the civil-rights crisis which 
has cost it so dear in recent elections, 
Failure to accomplish this could be fatal to 
the party and, more important, lastingly 
detrimental to the Nation. 


The Dilemma of Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, people throughout the world 
are anxiously following the East-West 
disarmament negotiations being carried 
on in London. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the following article on this 
important subject, written by Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, distinguished clergyman 
and Christian educator. Dr. Niebuhr’s 
timely article appears in the July 10, 
1957, issue of the Lutheran magazine: 

THE DILEMMA OF DISARMAMENT 
(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 


The dimensions of the moral dilemma of 
Our age continue to expand. The peace 
which we enjoy is the consequence of the 
Stalemate in the nuclear weapons arms race. 
Neither America nor Russia has a clear super- 
jority. Both sides have publicly confessed 
that they do not want war, because a war 
with the inevitable use of hydrogen bombs 
would be suicidal for both sides. 

Naturally, both sides are anxious not to 
fall behind in the arms race in which the 
Weapons include not only hydrogen bombs 
but ever more intricate guided missiles in 
which the Russians are constantly threaten- 
ing to surpass us. 

If the stalemate continues there is little 
Prospect of an all-out war, Either side 
might, of course, stumble into a conflict by 
some accident, but neither side wants to 
start such a war. But the necessities of 
Preserving the stalemate confront us with 
some serious problems. 

One is moral, occasioned by the danger 


to health by the fallout from the nuclear- 


tests. Dr. Albert Schweitzer and a group 
of German scientists have protested the con- 
tinuance of these tests, and the protests re- 
mind us of Adjai Stevenson's campaign pro- 
Posal for challenging the Russians by United 
States abandonment of the tests and their 
resumption if the Russians fail to abandon 
them. 

But with so much at stake the United 
States has refused to take the risk, par- 
ticularly since there is no unanimity among 
Scientists about the danger of the fallout. 
Incidentally, one of the problems which 
ordinary citizens face in our age is that they 
are called upon to make moral decisions on 
issues in which only experts have real knowl- 
edge and on which they frequently disagree. 

The second problem is both moral and 
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political. Briefly stated, our preoccupation 
with the ultimate nuclear weapons has made 
it practically impossible to counter Russian 
threats in local wars, in the so-called Koreas, 
This tendency to rely only on the ultimate 
Weapons has been accentuated by the new 
British defense policy, which relies on polit- 
ical power to counter the Russians in local 
areas, and places the chief reliance on the 
deterent value of the ultimate weapon. 

Thomas Murray, who has been a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, has called 
attention in a recent magazine article to the 
peril in this policy. It is the more dangerous 
because the Russian and the Chinese armies 
are our superiors in infantry an most parts 
of Asia, 

There are Christians who belters that the 
only solution for such moral dilemmas is 
the disavowal of any reliance on atomic 
weapons. But that is a position which re- 
sponsible Christians cannot take, though 
idealistic individuals may advocate it. 

We face, in short, a moral dilemma for 
which there is no clear moral solution. 
It is certainly ironic that our culture which, 


“only a half a century ago, was so confident 


of man’s ability to master historical destiny 
should find itself in the grip of the destiny 
which it has no chance of mastering. 

The Christian faith has always understood 
the moral ambiguity of the human situation 
and has known that there are no moral solu- 
tions for the ultimate moral problems of our 
existence. We may find all sorts of proxi- 
mate solutions if we have the humility to 
recognize that the ultimate solution is be- 
yond the competence of mortal men. 


It’s Started 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert an editorial from my hometown 
newspaper, the Martinsville, Ind., Daily 
Reporter, of July 5, 1957. I believe the 
point is well-taken that the character 
of William Girard, or even his guilt of 
innocence of the present charge, is not 
pertinent to the question of United 
States jurisdiction over our servicemen. 
What is pertinent is his constitutional 
rights, and the attitude of his Govern- 
ment toward those rights, 

The editorial follows: 
Ir’s STARTED $ 

The effort to bring the character of Spe- 
cialist William Girard into disrepute, pre- 
dicted by the Reporter several weeks ago, is 
beginning. 

'This is done in an effort to divert the pub- 
lic from demands for reforms of our foreign 
affairs. Officials desiring to promote the 
growth of governmental power through the 
treaty clause of the Constitution fear that 
resentment over the Girard case may result 
in passage of the Bricker amendment. So 
they are painting Girard as a criminal in an 
effort to make the campaign on his behalf 
look foolish. 

The issues actually are not affected by 
Girard’s character. All the charges against 
him may be as true as Scripture. He may be 
a vicious fellow who deliberately lured a 
poor Japanese scavanger to her death. 

Whatever he is does not make right the 
practice of the United States Government in 
drafting men for involuntary service in for- 
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eign lands where they lose the protection of 
our courts, 

Most of the servicemen who get into trou- 
ble in foreign lands are not as innocent as 11- 
year-old schoolgirls. Many of them are bona 
fide murderers; others are chicken thieves. 

Yet murderers and chicken thieves are 
guaranteed the protection of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence under our Constitution. They 
are unconstitutionally deprived of these 
Tights under the status of forces treaties. 

More important, the treaty power is re- 
sorted to in an effort to change the fabric of 
our Government as it affects internal affairs. 
By discrediting Girard’s case, the agents of 
central power hope to head off the libertarian 
campaign directed at the assumed power of 
the Federal administration to deprive any 
citizen, soldier, or civilian, of liberty and 
property without due process of law. 


On Tenure in the Supreme Court and In- 
vestigating Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star under date of July 
2, 1957, entitled “On Tenure in the Su- 
preme Court.” Recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have jolted 
millions of our citizens into a realization 
that the rights of the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government 
have been ignored and that it is high 
time that the representatives of both 
of these branches of our Government 
scrutinize closely these recent decisions 
to determine the extent to which the 
judicial branch of the Government is 
actually making the laws of this land 
by judicial decree. Certainly consider- 
able thought should be given to the pro- 
posal to set a specified time for the ten- 
ure of office of our Federal judiciary. 

In the same connection, Mr. Speaker, 
I include another article by Mr. Law- 
rence from the Washington Evening 
Star of July 3, 1957, entitled “Investigat- 
ing Court Decisions.” 

On TENURE IN THE SUPREME Court 
(By David Lawrence) 

What can be done about a Supreme Court 
that ignores the rights of Congress and the 
Executive and, in effect, nullifies various 
provisions of the Constitution itself? 

This question has arisen lately because of 
the extreme nature of some of the decisions 
of the high court which substantially impair 
the investigative operations of Congress and 
the prosecution of criminals and traitors. 

It may come as a surprise to many people 
to find that Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States are not assured of life 
tenure and that nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion are the words life tenure used. Actu- 
ally, the Constitution simply says that Jus- 
tices of the high court shall hold office only 
during good behavior. 

The Constitution provides for impeach- 
ment of judges, but solely for treason, brib- 
ery and other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. In the event, however, that the Jus- 
tices do not commit any such crimes but go 
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beyond thelr proper judicial functions and 
actually destroy the right of the Nation to 
protect itself against subversion, can any- 
thing be done about it? 

Strangely enough, m the entire history of 
the Supreme Court there never has been a 
case involving a definition of the words “good, 
behavior” in connection with any Supreme 
Court Justice. Nor has there been any case 
in which the power of removal of High Court 
Justices has been ruled upon. s 

This correspondent the other day recalled 
the stir made by the famous Myers case in 
October 1926 and took occasion to reread 
the decision, because in its 50,000 words is 
given the most exhaustive discussion of the 
removal powers of Congress ever presented 
by the Supreme Court. 

But this case and the decision in the 
Humphrey case in 1935—repudiating the 
President's removal of a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—are confined largely 
to the question of how far Congress may by 
lew restrict the removal powers of the Chief 
Executive with respect to executive and 
quasi-judicial posts. It is clear that the 
President can remove an official for the 
causes specified by Congress when fixing the 
term of office and also for other causes not 
mentioned by Congress when the post is 
purely administrative. The decisions are 
vague and contradictory where no term is 
specified by Congress—as, for instance, in 
the case of lower court judges. 

It is plain from a reading of the Myers 
case that most of the discussions in the early 
days of the Republic and since then have 
related primarily to whether the Senate has 
to be consulted about removals. It seems 
to be an established fact that for many years 
the Congress asserted its right to participate 
in the removal power. Describing this early 
history, the Supreme Court in an opinion in 
1939 said: 

No one denied the power of the President 
and the Senate, jointly to remove, where 
the tenure of the office was not fixed by the 
Constitution, which was a full recognition 
of the principle that the power of removal 
was incident to the power of appointment.” 

Often quoted in these decisions and re- 
butted is an argument made in The Fed- 
eralist by Alexander Hamilton, who wrote, 
“It has been mentioned as one of the ad- 
vantages to be expected from the coopera- 
tion of the Senate in the business of ap- 
pointments, that it would contribute to the 
stability of the administration. The con- 
sent of that body would be necessary to dis- 
place as well as to appoint.” 

It seems logical to conclude—as Justices 
Brandeis, Holmes, and McReynolds plainly 
asserted in their dissent in the Myers case— 
that the power resides in Congress to control 
removals by stipulating in a law the basis 
for such removal. 

Hence, if Congress chose to define good 
behavior and provided by law that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate could jointly decide on 
the removal of any or all of the Supreme 
Court justices and then other justices were 
nominated and confirmed to replace them, 
there Is enough legislative power vested in 
Congress to make the action stick despite 
any attempt by the courts to interfere. For 

ss also has the right, specifically 
given by the Constitution, to determine the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
Through a law of this kind, Congress could 
prevent any review of its own statutory 
definition of the phrase good behavior. 

So justices of the Supreme Court can be 
ousted whenever Congress and a President 
jointly decide to take that action to protect 
the country from erratic or irresponsible de- 
cisions by a majority of the high court. Life 
tenure is a custom. not an absolute assur- 
ance of tenure for Supreme Court justices. 
And custom has been overturned in deci- 
sions in more instances in the 20 years since 
the so-called liberals took over the Supreme 
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Court than in all the 148 prior years of 
judicial history. 


INVESTIGATING COURT DECISIONS 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives wants to know how fer 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court go 
toward limiting or crippling the investiga- 
tive powers of Congress. So a special com- 
mittee of five members has been appointed 
to conduct an inquiry. 

But before any such inquiry can be ef- 
fective, will the House of Representatives 
accept the Supreme Court’s edict and pass 
a resolution stating exactly what it wishes 
to investigate, and, if it should decide to 
call any witnesses, will the committee make 
clear in advance just what the witnesses are 
to be asked? 

Any investigation probably will be use- 
less unless the House of Representatives is 
prepared to assert fully its prerogatives un- 
der the Constitution, which says each House 
can make its own rules governing its pro- 
ceedings. 

There are lots of things about the opera- 
tions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which, under the right-to-know doc- 
trine, Congress can seek to learn. 

There is, for example, the role of law clerks. 
Maybe they ought to be summoned to testify 
to explain recent decisions. Some of these 
aides are brilliant students of the law and 
perhaps know more about the new-fangled 
reasoning in the so-called liberal decisions 
than do some of the Justices themselves. 

In the March, 1956, issue of the California 
Law Review, for instance, there was pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Federal Loy- 
alty-Security Program: A Proposed Statute.” 
One of its three authors was Graham B. 
Moody, Jr., who was described in a footnote 
as head law clerk to the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

Moody, in this article, proposed a bill 
which Congress was evidently urged to enact 
in place of the Executive order setting forth 
the Preident’s loyalty and security program. 
It was this order whose scope was subse- 
quently modified by the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Cole case. Among the rec- 
ommendations of the suggested bill is the 
point that a distinction should be made be- 
tween employees in security-sensitive agen- 
cies and ordinary employees of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court itself had under con- 
sideration at the time the Cole case and, in 
a decision handed down on June 11, 1956, 
made just such a distinction. The Court 
said the Congress didn’t mean to allow non- 
sensitive agencies to be covered by the Pres- 
ident’s regulations. 

Moody left the service of the Chief Jus- 
tice a few days after the decision in the Cole 
case was handed down, as the term of the 
Court ended. Moody, of course, had just as 
much right to publish his article as the Jus- 
tices, themselves, seem to assert off the 
bench in making public speeches on contro- 
versial issues of the day. 

Unquestionably, Moody knows a lot about 
the powers of Congress in these matters and, 
in the article in the California Law Review 
which he coauthored, a footnote occurs: 
“For what it may be worth, it is the writers’ 
belief that some type of Federal security 
pr is both politically and socially justi- 
fiable.” But the article points out that 
Congress should exclude from consideration 
as charges by any executive department 
against any employee such things as the 
signing of petitions, presence at a gathering 
of two or more people, use of an alias, at- 
tendance at educational institutions, travel 
outside the United States. It isn't clear 
from the article whether all questions rela- 
tive to such points would be barred from in- 
quiry or merely omitted in setting up stand- 
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ards to assure that discharges from Govern- 
ment employment would not occur solely on 
account of their associations or passive 
activity. 

Moody's point of view seems to have been 
borne out or confirmed in the Supreme 
Court decisions which followed. This would 
appear to indicate that, while the justices 
themselves might decline to testify before 
the new committee of the House, maybe the 
talented law clerks could shed some light 
on the reasoning processes of some of the 
justices. For the Court now holds that in- 
dividual rights virtually supersede the right 
of the Nation to protect itself against sub- 
version. It accepts the so-called liberal 
view that congressional investigators have 
no right under the Constitution to compel 
answers from witnesses if the questions re- 
late to beliefs, past associations, or politi- 
eal concepts. The word political presuma- 
bly mow covers the Communist Party, 
though Congress has refused to dignify the 
Communist organization as a legitimate 
political party in this country but holds it 
to be the agent of a foreign power hostile 
to the interests of the United States. 

The House Judiciary Committee will not 
get very far with its inquiry unless it is 
prepared to investigate the processes of the 
For the American 
people have the right to find out who writes 
the decisions of the Supreme Court today— 
the Justices or their law clerks. If the law 
clerks have such influence, should not each 
perhaps be with the title of 
assistant justice and be appointed here- 
after subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
just as are the Justices themselyes and the 
policymaking officials who assist the top- 
level members of the executive branch of 
the Government? 


Secretary Weeks’ Move To Oust WOC’s 
Incomplete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I herewith insert the following 
statement; - 

Secretary Weeks’ decision to discontinue 
appointment of WOC’s from industry to 
head the operating divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce finally puts into effect 
one of the recommendations made by the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee in its report 
on its extensive investigation into the use 
of Woo by the Department of Commerce. 

In its investigation, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee found that WOC's in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had been appointed to 
full-time operating positions where their 
Government responsibilities inherently in- 
volved conflicts with their private interests. 
Mr. Weeks’ decision, although belated, to 
curtail this practice in his Department, as 
far as division heads are concerned, is a step 
in the right direction, 

Secretary Weeks’ new order will continue 
to permit WOC’s to serve as Assistant Divi- 
sion Directors and Branch Chiefs. This 
shows he still ignores the conflict of inter- 
est that is present when a WOC administers 
a Government program involving the com- 
pany that pays him. Secretary Weeks 
should not appoint WOC's to head Govern- 
ment programs that affect thelr own com- 
panies. 
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Mr. Weeks’ action shows he has become 
much better informed about WOC's than he 
was at the time of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee's investigation. Ouring the investi- 
gation, Mr, Weeks claimed that findings by 
the Antitrust Subcommittee concerning 
WOC's in his Department amounted to a 
Massive attack on free enterprise. Mr. 
Weeks decision to remove WOC's from some 
of the important operating positions in the 
Department of Commerce demonstrates the 
Validity of the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 
Criticisms of the practices it uncovered in 
his Department. 


An Outrageous Sacrifice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, among the 
Columnists who have seen fit to com- 
Ment on the Girard case, I have noted 
that Mr. George E. Sokolsky appears to 
have the most accurate information and 
& proper objective approach to the 
Status of our Armed Forces in foreign 
Countries. He has written several col- 
umns on different phases of the Girard 
Case which, of course, haye appeared in 
numerous papers. One of these which 
Mrs. Kathryn Ellis Nowak, of Hemp- 
Stead, N. Y., sent to me, appeared June 
15 in the Long Island Press, of Jamaica, 
N. Y. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks I offer this for the Recorp: 

AN OUTRAGEOUS SACRIFICE 
(By George E, Sokolsky) 

The Girard case involves extraterritorial- 
ity, a very tricky and touchy subject. There 
Was a time, after the opening of Japan by 
Commodore Perry (1853), that many foreign 
Nations enjoyed extraterritoriality on Jap- 
&nese soil and the Japanese struggled vali- 
Antly to get rid of the system by which for- 
eigners governed themselves while living in 
Japan. As late as when I came to Japan 
in 1920, in cities such as Yokohama, Kobe, 
ae Osaka there were memories of those 

ys. 

Extraterritoriality returned-with the con- 
Quest of Japan by Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
but soon ended so far as foreign civilians 
are concerned. The American Army of Oc- 
Cupation became an army to assist the Jap- 
nese to withstand Russian aggression and 
is now stationed there for that purpose. 

To ayoid giving the impression of being 
an army of eyen partial occupation, the 
Status of Forces Treaty was applied in 
Japan. This treaty is wrong from every 
Standpoint because it imperiis the liberty 
and life of every American soldier stationed 
abroad in a country where the treaty ap- 
Plies, It is a badly conceived and badly 
Written treaty and can only produce a con- 
riscaged lowering morale in our armed serv- 


There is no use for a Washington official 
Saying that the foreign courts are better 
ours or more lenient. That is not the 
issue at all. If an American soldier, in uni- 
form, serving his country abroad has violated 
regulations he is entitled to a court martial 
his own service and no substitute will 


An American is to be tried by his peers, 
Which in the original connotation meant 
equals. As far as Japan is concerned, its 
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administration of the law is so different 
from anything an American knows and 
understands, that no matter how lenient the 
courts may be, the American soldier will 
not know what is happening to him. Be- 
sides, how much Japanese does Girard 
know? Can he understand what goes on 
in a Japanese court? 

It has now been clearly established that 
Girard’s constitutional rights have been 
sacrificed in order not to displease the left- 
ist. elements in Japan and other Asiatic 
countries who might kick up a row if this 
American soldier's constitutional rights 
were preserved. 

Are we to sacrifice American lives to the 
agitation of the left wing elements? 

Who in the Government of the United 
States has the authority under the Constitu- 
tion to deprive an American citizen of his 
rights as stated in the Constitution? Actu- 
ally no one can do that. The President of 
the United States has no such authority; 
the Secretary of Defense has no such au- 
thority. If a soldier may be deprived of his 
constitutional rights because it serves the 
momentary politics of the State Depart- 
ment, why may not this newspaper be shut 
down for calling Khrushchev a bum, or why 
may not Billy Graham be arrested for 
preaching his particular dogma of Christi- 
anity? 

There are not far-fetched examples. Ac- 
tually when the Constitution is pushed aside 
to suit a temporary policy, it can be pushed 
aside for anything or for everything. 

Girard did not violate the Status of Forces 
Treaty. He could not have violated it be- 
cause he was on a military task at the 
moment and the treaty applies only to mili- 
tary personnel when they are off duty. 
Neither the Government of the United States 
nor the Government of Japan has any 
authority under any treaty or law to place 
his liberty or life in jeopardy, no matter how 
much each Government may benefit by so 
doing. 

When governments becomes lawbreakers, 
they are no different from other lawbreakers. 
They should be condemned by decent people. 
The reaction of the American people to this 
outrage is totally on Girard’s side. No 
propaganda and no lies will change that. 
When American life becomes so cheap that 
a few politicians and bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington can throw it to the dogs of political 
expediency, the American people will speak 
up—and sharply. 

It is like that Khrushchev broadcast which 
made such a good impression at first, but now 
many Americans realize that we were had 
and that a brilliant propaganda was done 
against the United States and that great 
harm is being done to our country. Ameri- 
cans will not be silent about that either. 
Moral indignation over the subordination 
not only of individual Americans but the 
United States to myopic policy is growing 
every day. 


Truman Voices Reminiscences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp; I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an article written by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Mere sina n Post Times Herald on July 
6, 1957. 
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The article follows: 

TRUMAN VOICES REMINISCENCES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Harry Truman was in his usual bouncing 
mood when I saw him recently. A big pile 
of mail was on his desk. The American fiag 
was beside it. 

“I'm just back from stirring up the ani- 
mals in Washington,” he said. “Somebody 
has to do It.” 

I reminded the former President that the 
last time I had talked to him he had pre- 
dicted there would be war over the Suez 
Canal. > 

“That was in February, 1956," I recalled, 
“which was 5 months before Nasser seized 
the Suez Canal, and 9 months before war 
started. How did you know war was com- 
ing?” 

“Very simple,” he replied. “Russian arms 
in Egypt. When you have an arms buildup 
you have war.” 

“Would you have stopped that buildup if 
you had been in the White House?" 

“We have enough ships in the Mediter- 
ranean,” he replied, “to throw a blocka¢ée 
against any vessel bringing in Russian arms. 
And the United Nations would support us in 
heading off war.” 

“At the Potsdam conference,” he remi- 
nisced, “I posed that all important water- 
ways be internationalized—Suez, the Dar- 
danelles, Gibraltar, the Danube. I offered 
to internationalize the Panama Canal. 
Those waterways have got to be interna- 
tionalized to keep peace in the world. We 
should have done it before Nasser seized the 


Suez.” ö 
“What happened to the proposal at 
2˙⁷ 


STALIN LAUGHS 

“The British were lukewarm,” Mr. Truman 
replied. “Stalin said he couldn't do any- 
thing about the Dardanelles until the 
Montreux Convention expired. He wanted 
to control the Dardanelles himself and take 
it away from Turkey. = 

“Stalin always wanted a base in the Medi- 
terranean. Now Russia has one in Albania 
and another at Alexandria, Egypt. I'll bet 
Stalin is standing up in his grave laughing.” 

“What do you think is the way to bring 
peace to that part of the world?” I asked. 

“Just what I told you before,” said Mr. 
Truman, proving that his memory was bet- 
ter than mine. “That is where history be- 
gan. Most of our wars began down there,” 
he pointed to the Suez Canal area and the 
Near East, “or in the Balkans. 

„That's what Hitler was after—oil and a 
route through Suez. But we are not going 
to have peace until we readjust things. Two 
hundred families own most of the arable land 
in Iran. About 20 families or so own the 
best irrigated land in Egypt. I had a survey 
made when I was in the White House and 
it showed that the only way we could have 
peace is to settle all these problems,” he 
pointed to the entire map of the Mediter- 
ranean, “from the Adriatic to Morocco.” 


FIRED TWO CABINET MEMBERS 


I asked the former President whether any 
Cabinet officer had ever opposed him or 
President Roosevelt on the budget in the 
same way Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey had opposed President Eisenhower. 

“Not on the budget,” Truman replied, but 
Henry Morgenthau came to see me and said 
he wanted to go to Potsdam. I told him 
the place of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was in Washington. 

In that case,” he said, ‘I will have to re- 
sign.“ ‘All right,’ I said. ‘You can write it 
out now. and I handed him a piece of paper. 
He resigned. 

“Then there was Ickes. He was a great 
old boy,” said- the ex-President. “I liked 
him but he opposed me on Ed Pauley for 
Under Secretary of the Navy. I had a spe- 
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cial reason for appointing Pauley to that 
job. He was tough enough to keep the ad- 
mirals in check. But I couldn’t make Ickes 
understand that and after he opposed 
Pauley’s appointment he came to me and 
sald he wanted to resign in 6 weeks. 

“You have resigned already,’ I told him. 

“Later he came to see me, I think in 1948, 
and said, ‘I've got to get into this campaign. 
They are taking the country away from us; I 
want to make some speeches.’ 

“So Ickes made some of the best speeches 
of the campaign.” 

I tried to get the ex-President to comment 
on some of the disagreements within the 
Democratic Party, particularly the refusal of 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, to co- 
operate with the Democratic Advisory Com- 
mittee on which serve Adlai Stevenson, Sen- 
ator Kefauver, and Truman himself. But 
he shied away. 

“It won't hurt us to fight among our- 
selves,” he said, “just so long as nobody is 
underhanded. The Democrats are like the 
Irish—if they are not fighting the enemy, 
they fight among themselves. We used to 
have factional fights among the Democrats 
in Kansas City. It did us good to have those 
fights come out of our systems. Just so 
long as we fight in the open and nobody 
nurses grudges, it's a healthy system.” 


Race Relations in the City of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with considerable gratification an article 
appearing in the Detroit Free Press of 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957. That article 
I find is one of the most effective and 
unbiased articles which I have seen on 
the subject of progress in race relations 
in the city of Detroit. 

While we Detroiters and RE of 
Michigan generally concede that we have 
yet much progress to make in the field of 
race relations, still it is with considerable 
pride that we view the successes which 
we have made in the city of Detroit in 
this regard. 

It is our hope that all right-thinking 
men will one day come to realize that 
true progress for Americans cannot ig- 
nore progress for one segment of the 
economy and of our people. 

The article follows: 

(Worldwide attention is being focused on 
Detroit as the city plays host to the national 
convention of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
awaits the convention of the urban league. 
Both conventions are concerned with the role 
of the Negro in the United States. What of 
the role of the Negro in Detroit? For an in- 
tensive, factual presentation, the Free Press 
assigned several members of its staff to do a 
comprehensive, calm study of the question. 
Earlier articles concerned housing, business, 
and churches. Today's discusses the achieve- 
ment of the Negro.) 

(By Ed Winge) 

Detroit Negroes have compiled a distin- 
guished record of achievement in nearly every 
phase of the community's life. 

In politics, in law and sports, in public 
service, medicine, business, and labor, they 
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have fashioned moteworthy careers, often 
against considerable odds. 

Some, by the very nature of their position 
or the field in which they excel, have attained 
greater prominence than others. 

Particularly is this true of men and women 
who have become leaders in business, sports, 
of the professions, and then turned to poli- 
tics. 

This would include people like Dr. Remus 
Robinson, highly respected physician and 
first Negro to be elected to the Detroit Board 
of Education; Charles C. Diggs, Jr, busi- 
nessman and first Negro to be elected to the 
United States Congress from Michigan (13th 
District Representative). 

Also, men like Alfred M. Pelham, recently 
resigned as Wayne County budget director 
(as his father was before him); Circuit Judge 
Wade H. McCree, Jr.; Common Pleas Judge 
Elvin Davenport (assistant Wayne County 


prosecutor before Governor Williams appoint- ` 


ed him to the bench); Dr. Alfred Thomas, 
Jr., who followed his father in a distin- 


,guished career of physician, hospital admin- 


istrator, and public servant. 

State Senator Basil Brown and former Sen- 
ator Cora Brown also have made their mark 
in politics. 

Detroit's Negro community proudly claims 
a man who is perhaps the world’s outstanding 
Negro diplomat, Dr. Ralph Bunche, now serv- 
ing as United States under secretary to the 
United Nations after a‘ widely acclaimeed ca- 
reer as a diplomatic troubleshooter around 
the world. 

Another Detroiter, Charles Mahoney, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., became the first American Negro 
to serve as a full delegate to the U. N. on 
appointment by President Eisenhower. 

Then there is John Dancy, venerable head 
of the Urban League, who has quietly done 
so much to advance the job opportunities 
of his people, 

Negro attorneys also serve on govern- 
mental legal staffs, Hobart Taylor heads the 
civil department of the Wayne. County 
prosecutor's office. Charles Farmer is an 
assistant State attorney general. 

Frederick Byrd is an assistant city cor- 
poration counsel. Willis Ward, one-time 
University of Michigan football great, for- 
merly was an assistant United States. dis- 
trict attorney. 

Negro executives in integrated business 
firms are not nearly as numerous as Dancy 
would like to see. 

However, two names immediately come to 
mind as successes in the business field, 
They are Ramon S. Scruggs and A. J. Callo- 
way, public relations manager and suburban 
manager respectively of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. 

Behind the more widely publicized activi- 
ties of these leaders is a large group of people 
who have achieved significant successes, 

Leaders in the field of journalism include 
Mrs. Gladys Johnson, editor of the Detroit 
edition of the Pittsburgh Courier; Long- 
worth Quinn, general manager, Charles 
Wartman, executive editor, and William 
Matney, managing editor, respectively, of the 
Michigan Chronicle, and Collins George, 
Free Press staff writer and only Negro re- 
porter on a Detroit daily. 

Matney also doubles as secretary of the 
Michigan Boxing Commission. 

Many others have achieved signal success 
in chosen fields and are prominent members 
of the Negro community. 


It is impossible, of course, to list them all. 


But such names come to mind as Mrs. 
Beulah Cain Brewer, Dr. Haley Bell, and 
Heilbron B. Love. 

Mrs. Brewer, after compiling an outstand- 
ing record as a teacher, became the first 
Negro named to an executive position in the 
Detroit public school system when she was 
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appointed assistant principal of Higgin- 
botham School In 1944. 

She went on to become the first Negro 
principal when she was named to head 
Brownson School in 1947. She later moved 
to Alger School and now is principal of 
Pattengill School, which has a predomi- 
nantly white student body. 

Educated in Talladega, Ala., College, she 
took her master’s degree in educational psy- 
chology at Wayne University in 1938, and 
presently is working on her doctor of philoso- 
phy degree at Wayne. 

W. St. Clair Billups, now chief executive at 
Sampson School, became the second Detroit 
Negro public school principal. 

Other Negro principals are Mrs. Mildred 
Lee, at Alger, and Mrs. Effie Taylor, at 
Brownson. 

Ernest Marshall and Mrs. Jeannete Watt 
are serving as administrative assistants in 
guidance and placement on the board of 
education staff. 

Negroes also have assumed positions of 
responsibility and leadership in suburban 
school systems, Dr. B. A, Milton is a member 
of the Inkster school board. 

Dr. Foraker Johnson, a dentist, serves as 
school board member in River Rouge, and 
Attorney Charles W. Hague is in a similar 
capacity on the Ecorse Board of Education. 
Phillip Robinson is principal of an elemen- 
tary school in River Rouge. 

Dr. Bell, a dentist who has maintained 
offices at 9521 Jos. Campau, Hamtramck, for 
more than 30 years, has long been considered 
one of Detroit's most successful Negro 
businessmen. 

Owner of extensive real estate property and 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Victory Insurance Co., he recently entered a 
new field—that of radio broadcasting. 

With his son-in-law, Wendell Cox, he 
launched last fall Station WCHB, Inkster, the 
Detroit area's newest radio station. 

Love has achieved distinction in engineer- 

ing. A University of Michigan graduate and 
a registered professional engineer, he became 
a city electrical inspector in 1941. 
In February 1953 he was named chief elec- 
trical inspector for the department of bulld- 
ings and safety engineering, the post he now 
holds. 

Negroes also have served diligently and ef- 
fectively on official and quasi-official boards 
and commissions promoting racial tolerance 
and equality of opportunity. 

Dr. J. J. McClendon, a physician, is a mem- 
ber of the board of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 

For years he was president of the local 
NAACP branch, now headed by Edward M. 
Turner, who also is head of the Michigan 
Conference of NAACP branches. 

Members of the Community Relations 
Commission include Edward Davis, veteran 
auto dealer; James McFall, undertaker, and 
Mrs. Beulah Whitby, assistant director of the 
commission, 

George Isabell, real estate management 
specialist, was for years president of the 
Detroit Housing Commission. Attorney 
Jesse Slaton is a member of the City Plan 
Commission. Mrs. Geraldine Bledsoe is on 
the staff of the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission. 

Dr. Austin W. Curtis, businessman-chem- 
ist and head of Curtis Laboratories, which 
makes cosmetics, proprietary medicines, and 
drugs, is a member of the Citizens Redevelop- 
ment Corp. 

Negroes have achieved distinction in the 
field of organized labor. Alex Fuller is a 
vice president of the Wayne County CIO 
council. 

William Oliver is codirector of the UAW's 
fair practices department. Mrs, Lillian Hat- 
cher is an international representative in 
the UAW women's bureau. 
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Among the more prominent business- 
women are Mrs. Violet T. Lewis, owner-oper- 
ator of the Lewis Business College; Mrs. 
Bertha Grooms, head of the Detroit Institute 
of Commerce, and Mrs. Carmen Murphy, who 
has developed the House of Beauty into one 
of the most luxurious beauty salons in the 
city. 

Veteran businessmen include Cidney 
Barthwell, who has built a successful chain 
of 10 drugstores; A. B, Chenault, University 
of Michigan graduate, real estate broker for 
More than 20 years and developer of the 


Mount Clements subdivision that bears his 


name. 

Also L. C. Blount and Ernest Shell, vice 
president and secretary respectively of 
Great Lakes Mutual. Shell also is a member 
of the Wayne County board of supervisors. 

M. Stewart Thompson, an accountant for 
30 years, helped found the Home Federal 
Savings & Loan Association and served as 
Manager for several years. 

He is no longer with the firm, having gone 
into the mortgage and real-estate business 
for himself. 

Then there are Milton Monjoy and Richard 
Austin, certified public accountants; John 
White, owner of the Gotham Hotel; Randolph 
Wallace, of the Garfield Hotel; Elwood Gar- 
vin, 20-year veteran of the used-car business; 
James Webster, undertaker for more than 
40 years; and Troy Goins, manager of the 
Victory Loan Co. 

Also Charles C. Diggs, Sr., head of the 
House of Diggs undertaking firm; Forrest 
Green, owner of a barber school; C. W. White; 
W. D. Morison; and Melvin Jones, in real 
estate; C. Walton Lewis and R. G. Schuster, 
who have their own insurance agencies. 

In the field of building-trade supply are 
Manco Jones, president of the Builders Sup- 
Ply & Construction Co., and Walter Block, 
President of the Electrical Contractors & 
Engineers Co. 

Wendell Murphy, attorney, manages the 
Brewster-Douglass housing project and 
teaches English at the International Insti- 
tute, Willis Graves and Francis Dent are 
Well-known attorneys. 

Melvin Jefferson and C. A. Howell operate 
beauty and barber-supply firms. 

In the field of fine arts, Hughie Lee Smith 
has been widely honored for his paintings in 
oil. Mrs. Nellie Watts specializes in concert 
management. A 

Any effort to cite the achlevements of De- 
troit's Negro community must, by the very 
Nature of the task, prove incomplete. 

Even a partial listing of those who have 
won distinction is a formidable job, attest- 
ing to the broad scope of the Negroes’ sig- 
nificant contribution to the community. 


Soldiers’ Rights Are Surrendered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. FRANX T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the past 6 
Weeks magazines and newspapers have 
been flooded with articles and editorial 
comment concerning the Girard case in 
Japan and the agreements respecting the 
Status of our Armed Forces in foreign 
countries. Some of the writers do not 
always appear to have full information, 
others are noticeably following the prop- 
aganda line set by the executive depart- 
ments. It is encouraging to note that 
other Americans have studied our situa- 
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tion thoroughly so that their indigna- 
tion is based on information and fact and 
not emotion. One of these is Mr. Dorsey 
Hardeman, a State senator in Texas, 
whose comments appeared in the San 
Angelo, Tex., Standard Times of June 8, 
1957. Mr. Hardeman’s article is as fol- 
lows: > 
SOLDIERS’ RIGHTS Are SURRENDERED 
(By Senator Dorsey Hardeman) 

At last the overly trained internationalists 
are reaping the whirlwind of their folly in 
violating the constitutional rights of our peo- 
ple, Little did it seem to matter to those 
stalwart surrenderers of constitutional Amer- 
ican liberty in July 1953 when 72 United 
States Senators blithely ratified the then, 
and now, reprehensible and indefensible 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty, after becom- 
ing convinced, as stated by Senator JOHNSON, 
of Texas, “that it afforded ample protection 
to the rights of Americans.” 

It never has been quite clear to me why it 
was necessary, after 166 years of constitu- 
tional protection, to enter into a treaty with 
a foreign nation to assure protection to the 
rights of Americans, under the circumstances 
purportedly justifying this particular treaty. 
In the first place it involved only members of 
the Armed Forces, most of whom were in- 
voluntarily Inducted into service and like- 
wise stationed, to some extent perhaps, 
against their will, throughout 79 foreign 
countries. It exempted all high brass, leav- 
ing them to be protected only by the guar- 
anties of the 166-year-old Constitution of 
the United States, while the millions of GI's 
were afforded the additional protection of 
the NATO Status of Forces Treaty, which, in 
the mind of the writer, was conceived in the 
iniquitous doctrine of surrender and born 
of political expediency. What a diabolical 
farce and fraud perpetrated in the name of 
ample protection of the rights of Americans. 

Had these international do-gooders, in 
their brinksmanship been content to remain 
steadfast to constitutional American princi- 
ples, as well as, constant to accepted, estab- 
lished international law, rather than lost in 
their own irresolution by forsaking the an- 
cient landmarks in order to gain fleeting, 
and doubtful, favor from some unmoral, 
slave-holding foreign princes and potentates, 
the United States would not today be faced 
with the serious implications of the Girard 
case, notwithstanding the President's assur- 
ance, at a news conference, that if Girard 
didn't receive a fair trial it would be taken 
up . Dp a 3 empty as 
kissing a grasswidow by telephone. 

Wee soldiers have simply been sold 
down the river of surrender and expediency, 
with impunity and, doubtless, the great 
Jeaders who laid the groundwork culminat- 
ing in the Status of Forces Treaty may now 


“feel fully rewarded in their fait accompli. 


As has been previously pointed out in 
these columns, international law has decreed 
for more than 125 years, which this country 
unqualifiedly accepted and followed, that 


. troops stationed in a foreign country are 


there either as invitees or as invaders or 
conquerors and exclusive jurisdiction re- 
mained in their commander and, in the case 
of United States troops, the Articles of War, 
as enacted by the Congress of the United 
States, followed the troops at all times. 

General Pershing, for instance, with the 
full support of President Wilson, would have 
it no other way concerning the American 
Expeditionary Forces under his command 
and stationed on foreign soil, 

This rule of law has never been heretofore 
denied, only disregarded now, 

Incidentally, the Girard case is by no 
means the first and only case involving the 
surrender of rights of American GI's under 
this vicious treaty. Nor do I have all such 
cases available because of the lack of public- 
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ity given and public apathy that surrounded 
them and perhaps, the further fact that our 
purchase-money foreign aid program had a 
Tull head of steam at the time and the inter- 
national ocooperators and giveaways were 
stalking across the rights of the people in 
7-league boots in the name of national 
security, while at the same time surrender- 
ing and disregarding individual security in a 
land supposedly dedicated to respect for the 
individual dignity of man, 

Congressman FRANE Bow of Ohio is spon- 
soring a move in the Congress to repeal the 
Status of Forces Treaty. Thus far it has met 
with little success. The international con- 
spirators have not as yet felt the impact of 
public opinion developing at the grass roots. 
An articulate and aroused electorate, intel- 
ligently aware of such encroachments can 
bring about an agonizing appraisal of the sit- 
uation, Just as the administration and the 
Congress are experiencing in connection with 
the peacetime spending orgy proposed by 
Mr, Eisenhower and his political satellites. 


Cal-Sag Is the Key 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPREFENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing remarks by Brig. Gen. P, D, Berri- 
gan, division engineer, United States 
Army Engineer Division, North Central, 
before the East Side Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago, Il., July 1, 1957: 

Cau-Sac Is THE KEY 


I have chosen as the subject of my re- 
marks this evening the phrase “Cal-Sag Is 
the Key.” This is a phrase which is most 
significant, I feel, and is very appropriate 
for our discussion. It is so meaningful, in 
fact, that we have used it as the theme for 
an exhibit which was built by the Chicago 
district for display at the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington, D. C., 6 
weeks ago. This same exhibit is now on 
display at the Chicagoland Fair and may be 
seen there on the north pier until the fair 
closes on July 14. 

The Calumet-Sag Channel has been de- 
scribed from time to time as the kingpin of 
a vast midcontinental waterway consisting 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system on 
the one hand and the canalized Illinois-Mis- 
sissippi-Ohio-gulf Intracoastal system on the 
other. The connecting link between these 
two sprawling navigation systems, the king- 
pin which makes them one huge integrated 
waterway, is this 16-mile Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel from Sag Junction to the Little Calumet 
River. There is no other direct water con- 
nection between the Great Lakes and the 
inland waterways. Therein lies its signifi- 
cance, for, whereas the port of Chicago last 
year handled about 250,000 tons of overseas 
freight, the antiquated Cal-Sag Channel] is 
already carrying about 4½ million tons of 
commerce. Also, while it has been predicted 
that overseas freight will increase to at least 
1% million tons per year by 1965, the Corps 
of Engineers has conservatively estimated 
that traffic through the Cal-Sag will reach 12 
million tons per year within 5 years after 
completion of the project now under con- 
struction, Ultimately that traffic is expected 
to exceed 18 million tons per year. Arthur 
Schwietert, director of the transportation 
division of the Chicago Association of Com- 
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merce and Industry, says that these Corps of 
Engineers estimates are conservative in view 
of rapid developments taking place within 
the Chicago metropolitan area. He says, and 
I quote, “On the basis of industrial expansion 
since the estimate was made it is reasonable 
to assume that within 5 years after the proj- 
ect has been completed annual traffic will 
amount to & little over 16 million tons.” 

In support of my thesis that improvement 
of the Cal-Sag will unlock the door to a 
period of unparalleled economic expansion 
in this midcontinental region, I would like 
to quote further from the article by Mr. 
Schwietert in a new publication of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Industry 
entitled “Chicago's New Horizons.” Mr. 
Schweltert opens his article, “Seaway devel- 
opments to make Chicago the world’s great- 
est inland port,” with the following state- 
ment: “Metropolitan Chicago, long the nat- 
ural functional center of the Nation's 
network of rallroads, commercial airlines, 
and interstate highways, stands on the 
threshold of a-transportation development 
which will bring to the area unmatched in- 
dustrial and economic growth over the next 
10 to 15 years. Along with this growth, 
Chicago's historic advantages as the heart 
of the largest single production area in the 
United States will take on new worldwide 
significance. Three projects will play a joint 
role in this new era of growth; the St. Law- 
rence seaway, Chicago's port program in Lake 
Calumet, and the widening of the Calumet- 
Sag channel, Chicago's vital link with the 
Tilinolis-Mississippi Waterway and the wide- 
spread tributary systems of the Missouri and 
Ohio Rivers. Together these developments 
will spark the greatest period of progress 
metropolitan Chicago has experienced since 
the turn of the century.” 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to Mr. Schwiet- 
ert’s views, particularly with respect to the 
role of Cal-Sag. However, I would empha- 
size a fourth major project. This is the 
project to deepen the Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels to minimum safe navigable 
depth of 27 feet. These connecting chan- 
nels, the St. Marys River between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron, the St. Clair River, 
Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River be- 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and the 
Straits of Mackinac between Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron are the busiest rivers in 
the world. Traffic through the Soo Locks 
in the St. Marys River exceeds 100 million 
tons per year. Detroit River traffic amounts 
to as much as 140 million tons annually, 
Total commerce on the Great Lakes, includ- 
ing exports from and imports to United 
States ports, was about 239 million tons in 
1955, This represents about one-fourth of 
the total waterborne commerce of the United 
States, including all ocean ports and inland 
waterways. This tremendous volume of 
traffic through the connecting channels 
shows clearly that these channels from the 
vital Unks that make the Great Lakes the 
greatest inland waterway system in the 
world. 

At the present time controlling depths of 
25 feet in downbound channels and 21 feet 
in upbound channels, when the ruling lake 
level is at low-water datum, are available 
between Lake Superior and the lower lakes. 
The deeper depths were provided in the 
downbound channels to accommodate deep- 
draft loaded ore carriers. The Corps of En- 
gineers is now engaged in a $136 million 
project to modernize the Great Lakes sys- 
tem by deepening these connecting chan- 
nels. This will be a long and tedious job, 
covering about 130 miles of channel gen- 
erally from 300 feet to 1,200 feet wide. It 
involves the removal of approximately 44 
million cubic yards of ledge rock, boulders, 
gravel, sand, and clay, of which about 4 
million yards can be removed only by drill- 
ing and blasting. In addition, there are 
estimated to be about 4,300,000 square yards 
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of area which requires sweeping and clear- 
ing to remove shoals for depths up to 1 or 2 
feet, consisting generally of ledge rock, 
boulders, and clay in the lower Detroit River. 
Work began in the Amherstburg Channel of 
the Detroit River this spring and contracts 
have aiso been let for deepening of the Mid- 
dle Neebish Channel in the St. Marys River. 
If carried out In an orderly and economical 
manner, it is possible to have minimum con- 
trolling depths of 25 feet for both upbound 
and downbound traffic by June 1960, full 
project depth of at least 27 feet in all chan- 
nels by June 1962. At that time the lake 
States above Lake Erie will truly be the 
fourth seacoast of the United States. 

Other data orf the connecting channels 
project are stated in detail on the 7-page 
fact sheet which has been made available 
to you. The Great Lakes harbors map with 
it shows the location of the connecting 
channels about which I have been speaking. 

The foregoing will give you some idea of 
the magnitude and nature of the connecting 
channels project—primarily a huge under- 
water excavation job—and its cost—approxi- 
mately the same as the United States share 
of the St. Lawrence seaway job. The point 
I particularly want to make, though, is one 
which is not generally understood. That is 
that the connecting channels project is not 
part of the St. Lawrence seaway, nor is it 
merely an extension of the seaway. The 
seaway ends at Lake Erie. The connecting 
channels project extends from Lake Erie to 
Lakes Huron, Superior, and Michigan. As 
a project it was found to be economically 
justified solely on the basis of present and 
prospective interlake commerce (which now 
amounts to 119 billion ton-miles per year) 
without considering traffic entering or leav- 
ing the lakes through the St. Lawrence 
seaway. However, since connecting channels 
depth will be equal to seaway depth, the 
connecting channels project will result in 
substantial additional benefits to deep-draft 
seaway traffic passing through the connect- 
ing channels into or out of the upper lakes, 
Whatever the volume of that seaway traffic 
may be, it will still be only a small fraction 
of the total traffic on the Great Lakes. Iron 
ore, coal, stone, grain, and petroleum, and 
other bulk freight, most of it originating on 
or near the lakes, will still be the lifeblood 
of Great Lakes’ commerce. It is on this 
basis that the north central division is now 
engaged in economic and engineering studies 
to determine the need for further improve- 
ments of the harbors on the Great Lakes in 
the interest of present and prospective deep- 
Graft commerce. First to be completed will 
be studies of harbors where movement of iron 
ore, coal, and stone, is of major importance, 
then harbors where other bulk commodities 
are involved, and, finally, those harbors 
where general cargo traffic is involved. It 
is not to be assumed that construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and the Great Lakes 
connecting channels will automatically re- 
sult in corresponding deepening of harbor 
facilities at all Great Lakes ports. 

So much for the seaway and the connect- 
ing channels. 

Quoting further from the previously men- 
tioned ‘Chicago's new horizons” here are fur- 
ther prophecies of things to come, all based 
in part on the developments which are tak- 
ing place here at Lake Calumet Harbor and 
the adjoining Cal-Sag project: 

Paul Kunning, director, commercial de- 
velopment division, Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry: “Three waterway 
developments now underway—the St. Law- 
rence seaway, the Cal-Sag Channel improve- 
ment and the Port of Chicago in Lake Calu- 
met—are expected to produce the greatest 
commercial, industrial, and population boom 
Chicago has ever experienced. 

“By 1975 enlarged overseas trade and ex- 
panded water-transportation operations will 
in themselves provide job opportunities for 
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140,000 additional workers. Industrial 
growth along the Cal-Sag Channel will pro- 
vide an estimated 300,000 jobs in the new 
factories erected there. Four hundred and 
fifty thousand additional jobs will result 
from interrelated developments, including 
expansion of present industries to serve the 
new industries, and expanded retail, whole- 
sale, and service trades to serve the increased 
population. 

“In brief, the grand total of new jobs 
which can result directly or indirectly from 
the 3 waterway projects is 890,000. This 
impressive number of new workers, on the 
basis of the present ratio of jobs to people 
in the area, can support an added popula- 
tion of approximately 1,900,000 persons (by 
1975).” 

Louis M. Kohlimeier, Wall Street Journal 
writer: “The Chicago metropolitan area and 
the railroad industry grew up together before 
the turn of the century. The area long ago 
became the biggest railroad center in the 
Nation because of its strategic geographic 
and economic location, For these same 
reasons it continues today to be the hub of 
& 221,000-mile railroad network that plays a 
large part in lacing together every region of 
the country into an economic whole. 

“Since the days when Chicago and the 
railroad industry were young, new and im- 
portant forms of transportation have come 
to the fore. In part they are competitive 
with rail freight movement but they also 
are complementary in this Century of vast 
economic and industrial expansion. Trucks 
are moving goods generally in smaller quan- 
tities and over shorter distances but more 
guickly than the railroads. Barges on the 
inland waterways are moving huge quanti- 
ties but at a slow pace that makes this form 
of transport particularly adaptable for raw 
materials.” 

Ray Vicker, industrial editor, Wall Street 
Journal: “Port authorities estimate that by 
1960 a million tons of general merchandise 
will move annually in and out of the Lake 
Calurnet Harbor facility, with about two- 
thirds of it transported by motor carrier. 
By 1970 the freight total should triple the 
1960 figure.” He calls Chicago the world's 
greatest trucking center.” 

‘William Ferris, Associated Press grain 
markets writer: “It is confidently expected 
by Chicago grainmen that within the next 
decade Chicago will become the leading sea- 
port in America for the export of grain, 

“Yet it is the St. Lawrence seaway which 
really fires the imagination of the Chicago 
grain trade. The seaway will bring the 
Atlantic Ocean inland and its waves will 
lap Illinois cornfields. An exhaustive study 
of comparative ocean and rail routes for 
export grain, undertaken by a Midwest uni- 
versity, has concluded it will be much 
cheaper to ship grain out of Chicago directly 
on oceangoing vessels than to send it by 
rail to Atlantic coast ports for loading there 
onto vessels. 

“Chicago will become the export port for 
the major wheat producing State, Kansas. 
The Chicago territory will include such fer- 
tile producing States as Nebraska, Missouri, 
Iowa, and of course, Illinois, Grain eleyators 
at Lake Calumet will be ideally located for 
all types of transportation. Grain will come 
up the Illinois Waterway on barges for un- 
loading into elevators and later transfer into 
ships. The Calumet expressway passes near- 
by and a truck interchange will be provided.” 

Frank C. Byrnes, Midwest editor of Chemi- 
cal Engineering and Chemical Week: 
“Freight and distribution costs have become 
increasingly important. It’s more economi- 
cal to manufacture at the hub of a market 
and ship in all directions than it is to be 
located off to one side, shipping in only half 
as many directions. No location can begin 
to challenge Chicago as the hub of the 
world’s best water-rail-highway-air trans- 
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portation system. And further improve- 
ment will come as the seaway, Cal-Sag de- 
velopment and Calumet Harbor are dove- 
tailed into the network.” He predicts an 
influx of new plants in the Chicago area, 
producing fertilizers, sulfuric acid, ammonia, 
industrial gases, water treatment chemicals, 
fungicides, and other chemicals. Much of 
the raw material required would be brought 
in cheaply by barge. 

In view of these authoritative predictions 
by experts whose opinions must be seriously 
Tegarded, what more can be said to convince 
you that the port of Chicago has a bright 
future and that prime factors in its con- 
tinued economic, cultural, and physical 
growth will be the Cal-Sag and Lake Calumet 
Harbor? We are standing at a great cross- 
roads of commerce served by all forms of 
transportation—rail and pipelines, water- 
Ways, highways, and airways. In this situa- 
tion, the Cal-Sag Channel and Lake Calumet 
Harbor are vital links in a great transporta- 
tion facility which will contribute mightily 
to the future prosperity of this region and 
the Nation. A new and highly integrated 
Pattern of commerce, embracing the free 
flow of heavy bulk cargoes and other goods, 
is emerging along the north-south axis of 
Our revitalized and expanding inland water- 
Ways system. Cal-Sag is at the center. 
Cal-Sag is the connecting link. Cal-Sag is 
the key. 

In closing, I have just one recommendation 
to make. That is that you continue to work 
together for the common good of the Calumet 
Tegion. This is a region which is bound to- 
gether by common interests and common 
needs which ‘transcend the lesser needs and 
interests of its component communities. It 
crosses city, county and State boundaries 
which cannot be permitted to hamper your 
efforts to provide the welfare of the entire 
area. You are fortunate in having leaders 
with vision, ingenuity and integrity: who 
have brought you this far in the develop- 
Ment of this port and this Cal-Sag project, 
to the point where the dreams and plans of 
yesteryear are rapidly becoming reality. 


Within the past 2 weeks I was pleased to. 


Note that the Illinois State Legislature passed 
a bill to create an Mlinois-Indiana Bi-State 
Development Commission to study trade de- 
velopment in the lower Lake Michigan area. 
s is an action which I hope will lead to 
Coordinated planning of port and waterwey 
development in the Calumet region involving 
the cooperation of the States of Dlinois and 
Indiana, the Chicago regional port district, 
the city of Chicago and other municipali- 
ties in a manner similar to that of the port 
Of New York. Over 20 years ago the Indi- 
ana Legislature passed a bill authorizing an 
interstate port authority, The same Dill 
failed to pass the Illinois assembly. Now it 
appears that the time is ripe for both States 
pass enabling legislation for a bi-State 
Port authority, Such action is needed if this 
area is to compete successfully with other 
Ports such as Hamilton, Ontario; Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Milwaukee. 


I also want to take this opportunity to 


Bive credit where credit is due for the ac- 
Complishments which have already been 
made here. There are some among you who 
have done noble work in bringing to reality 
the developments here at Lake Calumet and 
at Cal-Sag. There are several groups, also, 
Which have done much to pave the way for 
the development of this port and the con- 
necting waterways. First of all I would 
name the man whose yeoman efforts 2 years 
ago led directly to the appropriation of the 
first money to begin work on the Cal-Sag 
Channel. He is John Killian, regional vice 
President of the Calumet Region Congress, 
Who obtained the signatures of the entire 
Illinois congressional delegation on the reso- 
lution which persuaded Congress to appro- 
priate $4 million for the start of the Cal-Sag 
Project in fiscal year 1956. His work was 
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publicly recognized at a dinner given by his 
many friends at the Museum of Science and 
Industry last Monday night. Honored with 
him was Judge Walker Butler, of superior 
court, who is also in the forefront of those 
who have had the vision to see the poten- 
tialities of this great port and who has 
worked untiringly to bring them into being. 
I would be remiss if I did not also mention 
Hjalmar Johnson, who last week made the 
presentation to Mr. Killian and Judge But- 
ler, As president of the Inland Waterway 
Coordinating Committee, Mr. Johnson has 
been a stabilizing influence and a wise coun- 
selor in matters pertaining to the Calumet- 
Sag project, 

The Dlinois congressional delegation, par- 
ticularly Represenative THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
is also to be commended for the foresight 
shown in their bipartisan action in unani- 
mously supporting the request for funds to 
begin the Cal-Sag project. Without their 
united support the project would not have 
gotten under way at that time. 

I should also mention that the Corps of 
Engineers has received magnificent coopera~ 
tion from all local interests involved in the 
many phases of the planning and construc- 
tion of the Cal-Sag project. I particularly 
want to recognize the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District of Greater Chicago, the Chi- 
cago Regional Port District, the Calumet 
Region Congress, the Inland Waterways Co- 
ordinating Committee and the Chicago 
Metropolitan Council of the Mississippi 
Valley Association. 

It has been a wonderful experience to work 
with Mr, Killian, Judge Butler, Hjalmar 
Johnson and the representatives of the 
groups I have named, among them Admiral 
Goodall, Great Lakes division manager of 
the Mississippi Valley Association. The co- 
operation they have given me has been 
magnificent and because of it I will remem- 
ber my tour of duty here in Chicago as one 


ot the most enjoyable periods of my military 


career. I am retiring from active duty this 
month and I regret to say that my associa- 
tion with many of-you will come to an end. 
I would leave you with this charge, that you 
give my successor, Brig. Gen. Louis J. Rum- 
aggi, the same cooperation you have given 
me these past 2 years. General Rumaggi is 
an able and dedicated officer of the Corps of 
Engineers and he is not unfamiliar with 
the Great Lakes, having served as district 
engineer, Detroit, from December 1, 1948, to 
May 25, 1950, He will welcome your whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


Introducing John M. Blair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, industry, when it prospers, 
makes jobs. United States industry is 
doing just that, Management and labor 
generally agree that capitalism is not a 
monstrous, menacing danger, but, on the 
contrary, is the free world’s stanch 
counter to the blandishments of com- 
munism. 

Why then, do we need in Government 
employment, men who hate and fear 
5 as their own writing indi- 
cate? 

Why should such men be hired to con- 
duct antibusiness—and therefore anti- 
job-creating—investigations? 
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If reforms are needed, let them by all 
means be uncove ~ corrected, 
But how much faith can be put in in- 
vestigators who believe that capitalism is 
and of itself, antilabor? 

Herewith I include the following ar- 
ticle about the return of one of the New 
Dealers to the green pastures of anti- 
capitalism: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
12, 1957] 
INTRODUCING JORN M. BLAR 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

A couple thousand years before the advent 
of Christ, a Greek philosophical observer— 
Solon, I think it was—opined that democ- 
racy embodied the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. He meant that, given the free fran- 
chise, voters would vote their freedoms away 
(witness Germany, Italy, France, and Eng- 
land). 

Nearly a couple thousand years after 
Christ, another observer, Karl Marx, held that 
capitalism carried within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. 

In 1938 a writer by the name of John M. 
Blair rediscovered both these philosophies 
and wrote a book called Seeds of Destruction, 
purported to be a study in the functional 
weaknesses. of capitalism. It was published 
by Covic-Priede, at $4. It received com- 
plimentary reviews in the New Republic, and 
by Harold J. Laski in the Nation. r 

‘This is the same John M. Blair who is chief 
economist under Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, the much headlined 
leader of the Senate's antitrust and mo- 
noply subcommittee, 

Senator Kerauver, with an eye on the 
White House, entertains the idea that he can 
reach 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue by riding 
over the crushed skulis of America's big busi- 
nessmen. His chairmanship of this vital 
committee is regarded as a perfect vehicle. 

EXPERT ON OIL 


He expects this fellow, John M. Blair, to be 
the chief skullcrusher. So let's take a look 
at John M. Blair. He’s been with Govern- 
ment for 20 years. He’s an economist—to 
use the academic title of this inexact and 
unscientific science—and he's an expert on 
oil, one of the areas where Mr. KEFAUVER 
hopes to strike hard, 

It could be understood that in the un- 
settled, harsh days of 1938, a student of 
economics might hold unsettled, harsh views, 
which, in the ensuing years, with maturity 
and a restoration of capitalistic principle, 
might be tempered. But as far as can be 
learned, Mr, Blair has never recanted. Un- 
Jess he has made private utterances to the 
contrary, we must assume that he believes 
the same today as he did in 1938. 

He is a dialectic writer. His views are 
strong because he writes from the premise 
that we all hold socialistic beliefs, that we 
all believe business is too big, that we all feel 
the worker has been abused in our indus- 
trialized, capitalistic society. 

Some samples: 

“Capitalism * * through the use of 
machinery and other devices * * has cast 
out employment from industry a progres- 
sively increasing number of workers and has 
lowered steadily the relative wages of those 
employed.” 

Could a writer ever be more in error? 
Have the relative wages of industrial work- 
ers declined? Have an increasing number 
been cast out of employment? 

Or, regard this: 

“The significant fact * is that dur- 
ing the decade of American capitalism's 
greatest expansion and prosperity, 1919-1929, 
the rise in labor productivity was so marked 
that more workers were displaced from their 
positions than were taken into the ranks of 
the employed. There appears to be no indi- 
cation that this devastating trend will be 
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abated; rather existing indexes seem to indi- 
cate that it will be accelerated even beyond 
its present rapid rate.” 

I like this one, particularly In vlew of the 
tremendous expansion of American industry 
and of the huge sums of capital supplied by 
the “upper classes”: 

“Capitalism has distributed a large share 
of its income to members of the higher in- 
come groups, and those income recipients in 
the upper classes have utilized a large and 
increasing proportion of their income in 
such ways as to make it ineffective as mass 
purchasing power, either through their pur- 
chasing of expensive luxuries from other 
members of the upper classes, or through 
their trading in outstanding or other non- 
productive issues of securities” (p. 155). 

This is the man who has been selected by 
Senator Kerauver to help prove that Ameri- 
can business is a monster which needs a 
stronger checkrein. He seems ideal for the 

job. 

: A logical question, though, is whether 
Senator Keravver holds these same views? 
If so, has he let the people of Tennessee 
know it? 


Drivers Would Accept Drastic Safety 
Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Gallup 
poll which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Traffic Safety, I was extremely 
pleased to read this poll and to see how 
willing the public is to accept much 
stronger laws and regulations in an ef- 
fort to reduce the Nation’s terrible num- 
ber of highway accidents and deaths: 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 8, 1957] 
Dartvers WOULD ACCEPT Drastic SAFETY RULES 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETOWN, N. J., July 7.—4merica’s auto- 
mobile drivers today are in a mood to accept 
drastic measures designed to reduce the 
number of street and highway accidents. 

By an overwhelming vote, they would re- 
quire: ` 

1. Every driver to take an annual exami- 
nation to test eyesight, hearing and reac- 
tions. 

2. Every driver to take a driving course 
before he is given a license to drive. 

3. Twice-a-year inspection of every auto- 
mobile on the road. 

In addition, they would require all trucks 
to travel at speeds 10 miles an hour less than 
passenger cars. 

These findings, based on a survey con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, point to one unmistakable fact: 
The driving public is ready and willing to 
go to great lengths to cut down highway 
accidents, 

The interesting thing about the survey re- 
sults is the size of the majority favoring the 
five specific proposals. 

“Here are some suggestions that have been 
made to reduce highway accidents. I'd like 
your opinion on each one. 
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“1. Require every driver to have an annual 
examination to test eyesight, hearing and re- 
actions. Do you think this a good idea or 
a poor one?“ 


Percent 
Good ids —ͤũ 80 
Poor ideas „ 17 
No opinion „4%ĩr: “ 3 


“2. Require every driver to take a driving 
course before he is given a license.” 


Percent 
Sed e ͤ0—— 80 
Poor Men nis ( Mice eran erie 18 
ING opnneennn.... enea 2 


year?” 


Percent 
Good ideas „„„«„„ 74 
Poor idea „„ = 24 
No opinion... „„ 2 


“4. Require all trucks to travel at speeds 
10 miles an hour less than passenger cars?“ 
Percent 


“5. Require automobile manufacturers to 
build cars with a top speed not over 65 miles 
an hour?” 


An interesting sidelight on this last pro- 
posal is the fact that, among drivers who 
said they had been stopped for speeding, 59 
percent say it would be a poor idea to limit 
cars to a top speed of 65 miles an hour, while 
38 percent say it would be a good idea, and 
3 percent express no opinion. 

Each car driver also was asked what he 
thought should be done to reduce the num- 
ber of highway accidents. 

Here are the driving public’s own sugges- 
tions, in order of frequency of mention: 

1. Stricter law enforcement. 

. Improvement of highways. 

. Lower horsepower in cars. 

More severe punishment for offenders. 
More patroling of highways, 

Reduce the speed limit. 

Better driver tests. 

Better driver education. 

. Mandatory use of uniform driver 
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als. 
10. Curtail teen-aged drivers. 


Means Johnston, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State of Mississippi suffered a 
great loss in the recent death of the 
Honorable Means Johnston, Sr., a dis- 
tinguished attorney of Greenwood. 

Considered for many years one of the 
outstanding trial lawyers in our State, 
Mr. Johnston had a distinguished career 
of public service. He was the Leflore 
County prosecuting attorney from 1916 
to 1928, and for more than 30 years, the 
attorney for the board of supervisors of 
Leflore County, 

As a State senator representing Leflore 
and Tallahatchie Counties, Mr. John- 


` responded to their every call. 
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ston was largely responsible for the pas- 
sage of a constitutional amendment 
which removed our State universities and 
colleges from political control, He 
served with distinction for a number of 
years as a member of the board of 
trustees of institutions of higher learn- 


Mr. Johnston’s loss is a very personal 
one to me; he was my friend and adviser 
from my boyhood days until his death. 
I had the honor of succeeding him as Le- 
fiore County’s State senator, and he 
paid me the high honor of serving as 
chairman of my campaign committee 
in my 1950 congressional campaign. 

Means Johnston's career illustrates in 
its finest sense the contribution of pub- 
lic service that is the tradition of the 
southern bar. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial tributes to Mr. 
Johnston from the Greenwood, Miss., 
Commonwealth and the Greenwood 
Morning Star: 

MEANS JOHNSTON 


The entire State was saddened Thursday 
upon hearing of the death of Means John- 
ston, one of Mississippi's most distinguished 
attorneys. 

Mr. Johnston, through his contributions to 
the legal profession, had earned for him the 
highest praise and recognition. His brilliant 
mind, combined with his practical knowledge 
of public and private affairs, was outstanding 
in every respect. His services as an attorney 
were widely sought due to his legal ability 
and understanding of the law. 

Means Johnston loaned dignity to the legal 
profession. He was a credit to it in every 
respect, There was nothing small about him. 
It was his broad understanding of the law 
that made him outstanding. 

During his long and distinguished career, 
he served with ability. He was prominent in 
the activities of his State and county and 
Everyone re- 
lied upon his good judgment and advice. 

It is always good to leave a fine heritage to 
family and friends, and Means Johnston did 
this in abundance. The memory of him and 
the good service he performed will continue 
to live on. 


END OF AN ERA IN LEFLORE CoUNTY ANNALS 


Last week one of Leflore County’s greatest 
citizens passed from the stage when Means 
Johnston died. It was an end of an era 
in Leflore County history, one which should 
be noted by those who wish to preserve for 
posterity the annals of our county. 

Means Johnston was not only Leflore Coun- 
ty's most outstanding criminal attorney, but 
he was recognized over a wide area for his 
ability in this field. Beyond that, he was 

as Leflore County’s most potent 
influence in political circles and also as one 
of the best informed persons, if not the best, 
in county law in Mississippi. 

That Means Johnston was endowed with 
an unusually keen mind is a repetition of a 
fact that is common knowledge. However the 
secret behind his great success, we believe, 
was his exceptional knowledge of people. 
Coupled with his refreshing modesty to the 
point of retirement, Mr. Johnston’s ability 
to analyze people, know and understand their 
problems, alms, and ambitions, formed the 
stairway to his success. r 

For a number of years, Mr. Johnston was 80 
highly regarded by governors that he was 
chosen on their staffs as a colonel. He was 
affectionately known to his close friends as 
the colonel. 

The colonel was & “country boy” who 
never lost his close contact with the people 
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In all sections of the county, and all walks 
of lite. His success never created a gap in 
close association with the most humble and 
they followed his leadership with unques- 
tioned fidelity. 

We certainly do not wish to imply the 
colonel ran Leflore County, for this is not 
the case. His was a service of advice and 
guidance and never dictatorship. His valued 
advice will be sorely missed not only by the 
Officials of Leflore County, but by many 
who relied upon his keen intellect to help 
them guide their destinies, 

Members of the bar looked to “Means” as 
they called him, for leadership when events 
called for such. ‘Those involved in criminal 
prosecution always felt safer when he was 
their legal counsel. 

He kept abreast of the times, and never 
blocked progress, but maintained a link 
with the past, and never became modern to 
the extent of severing his intimate contact 
with people. 

Yes, Leflore County will miss the colonel 
and sò will the State of Mississippi. 

Those who would emulate the triumphs, 
which he so minimized in his humanity, 
must perservere in the traits which made 
him a truly great man, 


Labor Is Victim of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON; BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article from the issue of 
July 1957 IUD bulletin, published by the 
industrial union department, AFL-CIO: 

The truth is that “industrial labor is the 
victim of inflation, not its cause,” the IUD 
executive board declared in a statement 
adopted at its June 5 meeting. 

The statement pointed out that there has 
been a steady decline in industrial employ- 
ment and that industrial worker buying 
Power is down 1 percent from a year ago. 
It charged that industry is seeking to dis- 
credit American labor by falsely blaming it 
for Inflation. It declared that corporate 
enterprise is contemplating further price in- 
creases under cover of this smokescreen. 

“The present lull in production,” the IUD 
board said, “is a clear indication of the need 
for greater purchasing power. Our prob- 
lem {is not one of production but of getting 
what we can produce into the hands of the 
consumer, Labor today can serve America 
best by continuing its fight for higher wages 
and better working conditions.” 

In another statement, the Board charged 
that “conservatives of both political parties 
are calling the legislative tune with resulting 
inaction.” It declared that the President 
Can still assert the leadership expected of 
him to end the tragic lack of direction that 
has characterized the executive branch of 
government in past months. It called upon 
both the Congress and the Executive to rise 
above partisanship so America may move 
ahead. 

Specifically, the statement urged action on 
a school bill providing at least $600 million 
annually in school construction aid; an end 
to delay on minimum wage exténsion and 
Passage of the Morse-Kelley bill which would 
extend coverage to an additional 9.6 million 
Workers; passage of the Douglas area rede- 
velopment bill; 135,000 public-housing units 
annually and a minimum of $250 million 
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annually for urban renewal; a program of 
direct low-interest, long-term Federal loans 
for middle-income housing. 

This statement also called upon the Con- 
gress to “rescue the Hells Canyon project on 
the Snake River so that America may obtain 
maximum benefits from this great natural 
resource”; pass the Gore-Holifield bill for a 
8400 million program of atomic-energy de- 
velopment; passage of civil-rights legislation 
now before Congress; passage of the Celler bill 
which would establish a rational immigra- 
tion policy; provide pay increases for Fed- 
eral employees; pass the Douglas-Ives full- 
disclosure bill; investigate the antilabor bias 
of the NLRB. 

A third statement adopted by the meeting 
declared that “our country will gain no bene- 
fit from a reduced budget that looks good on 
paper but does not provide the services es- 
sential to an expanding economy.” The 
statement called for an end to political ma- 
neuvering on the budget, pointing out that 
it represents only 16 percent of national pro- 
duction against 20 percent in 1953. 


Hells Canyon Dam Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been few more astute observers of 
the Hells Canyon controversy than the 
nationally syndicated columnist, Mr: 
Thomas L. Stokes. I am certain that his 
latest column on this important subject, 
which appeared in the Friday, July 5 
edition of the Washington Evening Star, 
will be of interest to my colleagues. Un- 
der unanimous consent I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
HELLS CANYON DAM LEGISLATION—SHERMAN 

AvaMs Seen Tura To KILL IsSUE IN 

Concress To Avom PRESIDENTIAL VETO 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The White House is 6 
possible and using all its power e 
to avoid the necessity of President Eisen- 
hower having to pass upon the highly con- 
troversial Hells Canyon issue which is so 
full of political dynamite in the West and 
Northwest. 

The aim is to kill off the issue in Congress 
and stop it there. That explains the sudden 
maneuver this week whereby Republicans on 
a House Interior subcommittee were able to 
shelve the measure that would authorize 
one high dam, built by the Federal Govern- 
ment, at Hells Canyon in the Snake River 
along the Idaho-Oregon boundary. This 
checked the drive for this bill which had 
passed the Senate a few days before. 

It was promptly labeled “as dead as a 
dodo” by the man who executed the maneu- 
ver for the White House, Representative JOHN 
P. Sartor, Republican, of Pennsylvania. He 
got the support of all Republicans on the 
House subcommittee and two southern 
Democrats—Representatives Hater of Flor- 
ida and Sguronp of North Carolina, 

There are ways of reviving the bill, includ- 
ing substitution of the Senate-approved bill; 
but this would require a switch of votes 
within the full Interior Committee that 
might be hard for the supporters of the meas- 
ure to bring about. 

Their difficulty is increased by the de- 
termination of the.White House, which has 
shown no such determination on any issue 
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as in its aim to turn over development of 
water resources henceforth to the powerful 
private utilities which are now In such favor 
at the White House. 

The President's chief political operator and 
stra herman Adams—got a surprise 
when the Senate passed the Hells Canyon 
bill. He does not intend to be caught off 
guard again. He is determined that the bill 
shall get no closer to the White House than 
it is now. > 

His evaluation of the situation is that the 
political damage would be much greater if 
the President had to kill the bill by his veto, 
which would fix the responsibility directly 
upon the administration so all could see. If 
it were strangled to death in committee, that 
is a sort of star chamber proceeding which 
it is often hard for the public to understand. 
Killing the bill off in a furtive manner is 
characteristic of the administration's pro- 
cedure in every step of its determined policy 
to take resource development away from the 
people and hand it over to special interests, 
as if it had a guilty conscience. That has 
typified every step in the Hells Canyon give- 
away, as in the Dixon-Yates effort to cripple 
TVA. 

Even as lt is, Sherman Adams is taking a 
lot on himself in killing of public develop- 
ment of Hells Canyon. He knows by now, 
as well as do Republicans in the area, how 
many Republicans went down to defeat on 
the Hells Canyon issue in the Pacific North- 
west last November. It was one of the major 
issues in the biggest political turnover in 
that area in this century, extending from 
races for Senate and House seats, through 
contests for governor, and down to competi- 
tion for the State legislature. 

Anybody who has ever spent much time 
with the people of the Pacific Northwest is 
likely to question any assumption that kill- 
ing off the Hells Canyon bill in a House com- 
mittee will fool the people there. They are 
very much aware of how things are done here 
contrary to their interest. It wouldn't take 
a veto by the President to tell them who is 
responsible. 

Last November’s election provided a ref- 
erendum on the Hells Canyon issue among 
the people who live in the Northwest. The 
election results showed that a majority are 
for public development by one high dam, 
as recommended by the Army engineers, 
that will develop the full potential of this 
single biggest power site available on the 
North American Continent, rather than the 
piecemeal development by three small dams 
in the plan of the Idaho Power Co., of 
Augusta, Maine, which already his started 
work under a license from the Federal Power 
Commission here, 

If the administration has its way, the peo- 
ple will be the losers—and, of course, the 
Republican Party. The sad fact about. Hells 
Canyon is that, if it is developed improp- 
erly now by the piecemeal method, that is 
for all time. The mistake can never be recti- 
fied. The people will be deprived of this 
share of their natural heritage which they 
won as pioneers after many hardships and 
lose it forever to a private company that 
is largely owned far beyond this area. They 
will lose in not getting the full benefits they 
should in the amount of power, in flood 
control, and they will lose in the higher rates 
they will have to pay for power. If, on 
the other hand, it were developed publicly. 
as were Bonneville in Oregon and Grand 
Coulee in Washington, then the people would 
own it forever, as they should, and its cost 
would be paid back to the Treasury out of 
operating revenues. 

As a veteran Republican Senator sald to 
this reporter a few days sgo about what 
is happening to our natural resources: I 

“When the people wake up, there's going 
to be a day of retribution, and what a day 
of retribution that will be.” 
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Inflation and Monetary Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, financial 
difficulties have been brought to this 
Government by its own monetary poli- 
cies twice during the last 4 years. In 
the most recent period, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has announced his resigna- 
tion. Shortly thereafter he proudly 
presented to the Finance Committee of 
the Senate a report on the development 
of inflation and monetary policy during 
the last 4 years. The report does not 
hesitate to notice that the country is ex- 
periencing inflation. At the same time it 
stresses the comparatively slight increase 
in money supply, and the favorable bal- 
ance between receipts and expenditures 
of the Federal Government in the last 
fiscal year and in the fiscal year now 
coming to a close. We are experiencing 
inflation without an increase in the 
money supply, during the second of an 
anticipated 3 years of Federal budgetary 
surplus. But the monetary policy of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
is directed only at curbing the growth of 
the money supply and bringing a bal- 
anced Federal budget. The experience is 
that the policy does not stop inflation, 
nor bring success to efforts at financing 
the Government. However, that has not 
led the Secretary to declare misgivings 
about his policy. 

In his report, the Secretary claims 
credit for a long-term increase in per- 
sonal savings. Increased savings are 
described as a way to curb inflation. 
Yet inflation continues. Either the size 
or the significance of the increase has 
been magnified unduly. The Treasury 
apparently is unable to reach savings 
through bond issues at high rate of in- 
terest. Savings bonds sold and held have 
increased in total amount in the last 4 
years, but not by as large an amount as 
during the previous 4 years. In May, 
an offering of notes and certificates in 
exchange for maturing securities re- 
sulted in 28 percent of the holders of the 
maturing securities preferring cash to 
new securities yielding 342 and 354 per- 
cent. The nominal guide in offering 
Treasury securities is the market rate of 
interest; but investors seem to be guided 
by other considerations. Under this ad- 
ministration the total debt has increased. 
Expenditures proposed by the adminis- 
tration are at new record levels for 
peacetime. Tax and expenditure poli- 
cies have kept the Government depend- 
ent on borrowing, and its monetary pol- 
icy has made borrowing more expensive 
and less successful. 

In his report, the Secretary quotes 
with pride the estimate that $25 billion 
of spending power has been added by the 
1954 tax reductions, and does not regard 
that is inflationary. However, it is said 
to be inflationary to make smaller addi- 
tions to spending power through more 
housing loans at low rates, through more 
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credit for new and small business, and 
through less costly credit for the school 
buildings, the highways, hospitals, and 
the other community improvements 
which are basic to the expansion of the 
Nation's economic productivity and to its 
advance in civilization. 

The Secretary notices that increased 
costs of borrowing have added to the 
burdens of municipalities, individuals, 
and businesses, and says that (1) higher 
prices would have been more costly to 
them; (2) higher prices actually were 
more costly than higher interest rates; 
and (3) lots of people are investors and 
they are better off because of higher in- 
terest return. 
other investors who have sold bonds or 
other interest bearing investments have 
taken losses which offset the gain in in- 
terest income. 

The policy of offering Federal securities 
at market rates of interest or higher; or 
adding to bank reserves and lending 
power only for brief, minor emergency 
periods; and of charging higher rates at 
the Federal Reserve Banks for tempo- 
rary borrowing of reserves, has not pre- 
vented increases in commodity prices. If 
higher interest rates had succeeded in 
stabilizing prices and costs, they might 
have proved economical. But they have 
not brought economy for the home buyer 
who must pay constantly higher prices 
for housing and then add 10 or 12 per- 
cent to the final total cost of his house 
because the interest rate on his mortgage 
has increased 1 percent. It has not 
brought economy to the local taxpayer 
who must pay for a higher priced school 
and also pay 10 or 12 percent more to 
meet a higher interest rate. It has not 
brought economy to the Federal taxpayer 
who has had to pay 30 percent higher 
prices for military goods, and then an 
additional billion dollars per year for in- 
terest on the debt. If present Federal in- 
terest rates of 314 to 354 percent continue 
until all outstanding securities are re- 
placed, the monetary policy of the ad- 
ministration will have added $3 or $4 
billion per year to the Federal tax bill. 
And that cost will have to be borne over 
the many years, until the debt can be re- 
tired or converted into lower rate securi- 
ties under another administration. The 
monetary policy has not brought savings. 
Higher prices and higher interest costs 
are not alternatives to each other. They 
accompany and reinforce each other. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in- 
cluded in his report some computations 
to show that interest was not a large 
part of the cost of things produced and 
sold. Despite its small size, changes in 
that cost are the heart of the inflation- 
control policy of the administration and 
its Federal Reserve Board. Higher costs 
of borrowing have not prevented the 
growth of borrowing, business and mu- 
nicipalities and individuals being more 
in debt now than at any time in the past. 
Higher interest rates have changed the 
form and pattern of borrowing. It could 
be concluded from this change that the 
interest-rate policy restrains inflation, 
but I conclude that the policy has been 
harmful to production and strengthens 
the forces of inflation. The monetary 
policy has kept away from the banks the 
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untried and currently weak competitors 
in business and municipalities and con- 
sumers, Potential borrowers are refused 
accommodation by banks and other 
lenders, or are offered loans at rates 
above those charged to established bor- 
rowers, with cost differentials that 
weaken their competition. The estab- 
lished and strong firms can get sufficient 
credit at preferential rates and have 
enough savings from profits to be able 
to pay or to bid higher prices for their 
supplies. The present monetary policy 
only makes it unnecessary for them to 
use the full extent of their power. The 
present monetary policy weeds out the 
financially weaker firms, rather than 
making the weeding out a result of com- 
petition for the consumers’ patronage. 
Having failed to build competition 
through other means, the administra- 
tion tries to avoid the full extent of the 
price increases which could result from 
that situation by making money unavail- 
able to new competitors. The higher in- 
terest cost, therefore, brings a loss of 
business opportunity, higher prices, and 
lack of technical progress, 

Higher interest costs stand in the way 
of technical progress. They lead to 
postponement of school construction be- 
cause of local inability to meet the costs, 
Lack of school facilities impedes educa- 
tion, and this loss cannot be made up. 
Education is a continuous process, not 
amenable to crash programs such as for 
national defense. If more school build- 
ings are going up than in earlier years, 
as Secretary Humphrey says is happen- 
ing, that is no cause for complacency. 
The only proper standard is whether 
there are enough, not merely whether 
there are more than at some past time 
when the number being built was inade- 
quate. Education is fundamental to 
technical advance. So also are other 
community facilities. Without them, 
communities cannot attract nor provide 
healthful living conditions for the em- 
ployees of factories and mines and shops. 
And technical advance requires not 
merely research and knowledge, but also 
the application of knowledge through 
physical plant and equipment. Plant 
and equipment expenditures of corpora- 
tions are at very high levels, but appar- 
ently corporations, like municipalities, 
have done some postponing, because in- 
vestment has run below expectations. 
And most of the expansion has been 
planned only by the largest corporations. 

The tight money policy has failed to 
curb inflation and in fact has contributed 
to it, for several reasons. First of all, 
it does not prevent an increase in bank 
loans to all businesses; it only leads the 
banks to dispose of Government bonds 
and lend the proceeds to business, and to 
big established firms, but not to small, 
new, or weaker firms. The movement of 
corporation funds into short-term Gov- 
ernment securities—increasing by $4 bil- 
lion or $5 billion in only a few years; and 
the funds tied up in credit to customers, 
have kept down corporate deposits in 
banks, The result is a limited growth in 
funds for lending, yet the total available 
has grown, and the total of loans has 


grown. The money supply as conven- 


tionally measured, currency plus bank 
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deposits, has mot increased, but the 
money available for spending has in- 
creased through bank lending. Trade 
credit has increased. Manufacturing 
corporations alone have extended about 
$3 billion additional trade credit to 
Smaller corporations and individual 
businesses during the recent tight- 
money period. Monetary policy does 
not prevent an increase in credit; it 
Changes the source of credit so that 
Power becomes more concentrated in the 
large corporations. The financing of 
business activity becomes more subject 
to the will, and the liquidity, of large 
firms; and the banking system becomes 
Telatively less important. If a wide- 
Spread contraction of credit begins, the 
banks will not be im an immediate posi- 
tion to add the flexibility which will be 
needed. 

The development of greater economic 
Power where it already has been concen- 
trated adds to inflation. Prices have not 
been going up throughout the economy; 
in textiles, farm products, and elsewhere, 
there have been declining prices. The 
Push toward higher prices comes from 
those industries where strong unions 
bargain with strongly organized employ- 
ing corporations. Higher wages lead at 
once to higher prices and profits; and a 
tight money policy that intensifies con- 
Centration and the ability to raise prices 
makes further inflation inevitable. 

The administration junked all the di- 
rect controls which are effective against 
inflation, and the Federal Reserve has 
not developed qualitative controls that 
Would restrain credit extension where 
danger of inflation actually is to be 
found. We are left with an ineffective 
anti- inflation policy that leads to indus- 
trial weakness and to difficulties for pro- 
rams at all levels of Government. 


; Joint Resolution of Illinois Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr.-GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Strongly advocated the repeal of our 
Status-of-forces agreements that sur- 
render our American servicemen to for- 
eign nations for criminal jurisdiction. I 
&m indeed hopeful the House will adopt 


House Joint Resolution 16. Millions of 


Americans are disturbed and disap- 
Pointed to say the least over the Gov- 
€rnment’s handling of the Girard case. 
It is my feeling that if a boy dons the 
American uniform and helps defend his 
Government and the American way of 
life, the least we can do is see that he is 
Biven the rights afforded him under the 
Constitution. 
Following is Senate Joint Resolution 
2 passed by the State Senate of Illinois 
on May 1, 1957, and concurred in by the 
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Illinois House of Representatives on 
June 20, 1957: 
State of Ilinois, 70th General Assembly, 
Senate Joint Resolution 22 
Whereas the members of our Armed 
Forces serving abroad, their civilian com- 
ponents and the dependents of each, are now 
subject to the criminal jurisdiction of more 
than 50 countries in which they may be on 
duty, by reason of the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty, the administrative agreement with 
Japan and executive agreements with other 
nations; and 
Whereas these agreements penalize our 
servicemen for foreign service by depriving 
them of many of the rights granted by our 
Constitution, which they are sworn to de- 
tend; and 
Whereas it is impossible for any service- 
man accused of transgression in a foreign 
country to receive a fair and impartial trial 
because of the varying systems of juris- 
prudence which make it impossible for him 
to receive the protection of all of the rights 
and guaranties which our Constitution gives 
to every citizen and because of the prejudice 
and animosity sometimes existing against 
members of our Armed Forces; and 
Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to direct the 
President to seek a modification of all such 
agreements so that the United States may 
regain exclusive jurisdiction over the 
members of its Armed Forces for all pur- 
poses, or if such a modification is refused, 
then to terminate or denounce the agree- 
ments according to the terms of each: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That the member of this general assembly 
deplore the arrangements now existing 
which make service in our Armed Forces 
abroad a hazard by depriving our service- 
men, their civilian components, and de- 
pendents of each, of the rights and guar- 
anties of our Constitution when they are 
stationed in other lands; that it is the sen- 
timent of this general assembly that all 
United States service personnel stationed 
abroad should be tried by United States mili- 
tary tribunals under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice for any offense committed 
on foreign soil; and be it further 
Resolved, That we respectfully request and 
urge the President of the United States, by 
negotiation, and the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, by 
enacting the legislation now pending or sim- 
ilar legislation directing such negotiation, 
to secure a modification or denunciation of 
the provisions of the NATO Status of Forces 
‘Treaty and all other agreements which sur- 
render to foreign nations criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the United States Armed Forces, 
their civilian components, and the depend- 
ents of each; and be it further 
Resolved, That a suitable copy of this 
preamble and resolution be forwarded by 
the secretary of state to the President of 
the United States and to the members of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives from Illinois. 
Adopted by the senate, May 1, 1957. 
= ARTHUR J. BIDWELL, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house of represent- 
atives, June 20, 1957. 
Warren L. Woon, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
Fro W. RvEGG, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. . 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall ‘prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. _ 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D. O. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 


Abbitt, Watkins M., va 
* Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 


N E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J... 
Albert, Carl, Okla-------~- 5115 Allen Terrace 


„ Tex. 
Allen, John. J. Jr.. Calif- 
Allen, Leo E., 11. University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn_..4000 Mass. Ave. 
Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont. 800 Crescent Dr., 


Alexandria, Va. 
3 August H., Min 
Andrews, George W., Alg..9108 Cathedral 
ve, 


Anfuso, Victor L., N. 7 
Arends, Leslie C., IU. 4815 Dexter St. 


Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo... Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 8. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Avery, William H., Kans... 

Ayres, William H., Ohio... 


Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va- 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif_ 
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Beamer, John V. Ind. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. 7 

Beckworth, Lindley, Ter 

Belcher, Page, Oxla 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla. 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mich 5804 Bradiey Blvd. 


Bethesda, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Berry, E. T., S. Dax 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Betts, Jackson E., Ohio 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 
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Sarr Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
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Boyle, Charles A., III 
Bray, William G., Ind 
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— 4413 46th St. 
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Brown, Charles H., Mo....3606 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Buckley, Charles A., N. T 
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Independence Day Address by Hon. Frank 
Church, of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, on the 
4th of July, at Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, the people of eastern Pennsyl- 
Vania had the opportunity to hear a most 
stimulating, eloquent, and thought-pro- 
voking address by the distinguished jun- 
jor Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR FRANK CHURCH DELIV- 

ERED AT INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 

Pa., on Juty 4, 1957 


Mr: Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow citizens, I am highly honored to be 
your speaker today. My home is in the 
distant West—the youngest part of our coun- 
try. What a singular satisfaction it is for 
me to come to Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, the birthplace of our country, and 
here take part in this observance of Inde- 
Pendence Day. ; 

Those of us fortunate enough to be here 
are privileged to commemorate this 4th of 
July at the shrine of American liberty. Yet, 
even as we gather here, a thousand bands are 
Playing and veterans are marching, and 
` Countless flags are waving in every part of 
the land. Flashing fireworks will fill our 
skies tonight, and Americans will congre- 
gate in parks and public squares to give 
evidence of their loyalty to our great Re- 
Public, And many will speak of patriotism. 

Patriotism is love of country. How should 
One loye. his country? One should love 

country as he loves his own child—with 
a will to serve its inmost needs; to see it 
reach fulfillment; to dream its best dreams, 
to labor to make them come true. 

As a child grows from infancy to maturity, 
80 does & country. Asa child's needs change 
With the passing years, so do those of a 
Country, with the changing times. The true 
Patriot, like the best parent, seeks to know 
his country's real needs and to learn how to 
Serve them wisely and well. 

In 1776 our utmost need was to securé 
liberty. George III of England had per- 
Sistently refused to grant to the English 
Colonists in the new world the rights of 
Englishmen in the old, hard-won from the 
days of the Magna Carta. Steadily the rule 
of the royal governors had grown more in- 
Sufferable, Again and again the colonists 

petitioned their king, but their griev- 
ances were ignored, and their entreaties 
rebuked., 

So the day came when no recourse re- 
Mained but to renounce the Crown. Men 
Of high station, with their lives and fortunes 
to lose, assembled in this historic hall, to 
pen their names to a ringing Declaration 
Of Independence, proclaiming to the world 
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that the Colonies had severed the political 
bands that connected them with England, 
and had assumed the powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature's God entitle 
them. 

Every man who placed his signature upon 
our Declaration of Independence, on that 
Fourth of July in 1776, from Thomas Jeffer- 
son to John Hancock, writing largely so that 
the King himself might plainly see, knew 
full well the peril that now confronted them. 
It is said that Benjamin Franklin remarked, 
before signing his name, “We must, indeed, 
all hang together, or, most assuredly, we 
shall all hang separately.” 

The Revolutionary War was hardly a con- 
test between equals, The Colonies were 
rural, lying out on the fringes of the world, 
and ill-equipped to wage war against a rich 
and powerful monarch. But the rebels 
fought for liberty, a cause that fired the 
hearts of men who would be free, and Amer- 
ican patriots, with gallant determination, 
battled the Redcoats, from the woods of Lex- 
ington and Concord to the breastworks at 
Bunker Hill—through the wintry agonies at 
Valley Forge to the final victory at York- 
town, 

Yes; in 1776, our utmost need was to se- 
cure liberty. By the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we solemnly announced our. pur- 
pose; by the waging of a Revolutionary War 
we painfully achieved our goal. 

Toda}, nearly two centuries later, our ut- 
most need is to preserve liberty. Again we 
should solemnly declare our purpose to the 
world. But the method we must now pur- 
sue to achieve our goal can no longer be 
the waging of war. It must be the waging 
of peace. 

Let us see why this is so. 

The age we live in is as different from the 
age of colonial America as a powder horn is 
different from a hydrogen bomb, War is no 
longer an instrument by which men can win 
a worthy goal. A thermonuclear war could 
utterly destroy its participants, leaving noth- 
ing but chaos, ruin, and anarchy in its wake. 
Liberty depends on life and order. Both can 
be consumed by the witchfire of atomic war, 
and liberty lost even to those who yearn to 

reserve it. 

5 I pray that we shalt continue to deter the 
coming of another global war. But if we 
must do so by living indefinitely in a state of 
expectant war; by remaining forever teeter- 
ing on the brink; by carrying an ever-heavier 
shield above us, then we must awaken to the 
fact that our liberty itself is in danger of 
being stifled in the very cause of defending 
it ? 


The debt of past war, and the current costs 
of military defense, now account for two- 
thirds of the total expenditures of the Federal 
Government. Today's bomber costs us 20 
times as much as yesterday's Flying Fortress. 
Tomorrow's weapons will dwarf the cost of 
those we buy today. If we must continue our 
present course indefinitely, it will matter not 
what party controls the national administra- 
tion. Government will get bigger and taxes 
will grow larger, From this there is no 
escape. 

As the threat of war becomes ever more 
important in the formulation of national 
policy and national budget, the Central Goy- 
ernment must continue to expand its powers. 
The prerogatives of States and communities 
will further wither, Most importantly, the 
rights of free men will give way to the in- 


terests of a national security that will al- 
ways elude the mounting frenzy with which 
we shall pursue ft. Thus the foundations of 
liberty will be eroded, for if we must endlessly 
prepare for total war, we must be prepared, 
ultimately, for total government, 

So I submit that our country’s foremost 
need today, if liberty is to be preserved for the 
future, is the need to conquer war in the 
world at large. That can be accomplished 
only by waging peace with the same zeal and 
determination with which we have waged 
war, 

The peace of which I speak is not the cold 
war in which we now live. Peace is some- 
thing different than absence from war. An 
armed truce is not peace, although 20 years 
continued. A cold war, unless abated, can 
only end in a hot war, 

The time has come to plan a grand 
strategy for peace; to commit ourselves to 
its battles, its Lexingtons and Concords; to 
be prepared to suffer its Valley Forge; and 
to pursue our goal with strong and abiding 
faith that we shall at last achieve a York- 
town victory over war itself. : 

Our forefathers, here at Independenc 
Hall, appealed to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of their intentions, 
and solemnly published and declared their 
purposes, and in support of them pledged to 
each other their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor, 

We could do no better. 

In a new declaration of independence 
from war itself, we might list, as did Thomas 
Jefferson and his colleagues, the fallures of 
the old order, but we must, as they did also, 
proclaim new objectives that will capture 
the minds and hearts of men. 

Let us declare it to be our high purpose 
to recognize and promote the cause of 
colonial peoples who aspire, as we once 
aspired, to independence and self-govern- 
ment. Their force is crumpling empires. It 
is the inexorable force of our times. How 
greatly would be strengthen our moral 
leadership among free nations if we would 
honor and befriend the cause of colonial 
people. It ts in our finest tradition that we 
do this. And such a course offers us our 
best hope for wresting them from imminent 
fall to the false and covetous lure of com- 
munism, and enlisting them to the cause of 
liberty and peace. 

Let us declare our fixed and unremitting 
resolve to free the world from the threat of 
the silent dust of thermonuclear explosion, 
which could come to fill the air and settle 
impersonally upon the just and the unjust, 
and generations yet unborn. Let us lift the 
monstrous burden of armaments from the 
backs of men. We must find a way, lead 
the way, to enforceable disarmament so that 
eased, unreasoning fears 
the en of nations 
turned to the ending of want, hunger, and 
poverty. 

Not least, let us move to the fore to im- 
prove and strengthen the United Nations, 
to make it more effective in Its role as keeper 
of the peace, so that law may replace brute 
force in the solution of disputes among 
nations. 


In 1776, the governmental principles stated 
here at Independence Hall were regarded as 
radical, mischievous, and foredoomed. In- 
stead, they thrived and our Republic became 
an inspiration for all men who aspired to be 
free. In the years since, the clean struc- 
ture of our liberty, like the form and shape 
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of the liberty bell, has always been treasured 
in the spirit of the free. 

If, in the days of our infancy, we could 
ignite a flame of freedom so bright as to 
shine like a beacon around the world, then 
now, in the days of our greatness, we must do 
no less. 

Now is the time for us to recapture the 
spirit of our Revolution. Now is the time 
for us to be willing to venture and to dare, 
to espouse new methods—for the old have 
failed. Now is the time for bold and imagi- 
native action—for proposals big enough to 
match and master the looming challenges 
of the atomic age. 

Then let us hew the track for all men of 
high purpose and good will to follow—to the 
end that one day they might live in a world 
where freedom presides and peace endures. 


Idaho Power Co. Fast Tax Writeoff— 
Chronology of Actions Taken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, at 
the time the bill to authorize a high 
dam at Hells Canyon was under consid- 
eration, I suggested that it would be in 
the public interest, and certainly would 
be useful in the consideration of the 
matter, if the President directed the 
departments and the various agencies of 
the Government which had to do with 
the rapid tax writeoff benefit to the Idaho 
Power Co. to prepare a chronology of the 
events in connection with that action, 
along the same line as the chronology 
prepared in connection with the Dixon- 
Yates matter. 

When he was asked about the sugges- 
tion at a press conference, the President 
stated that no request had been made 
directly to him for such a chronology. 

On July 3, 1957, I wrote a letter to the 
President, suggesting that such a chro- 
nology would be helpful. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My Dran Mr. Purswrrrr: I note from a 
transcript of your press conference of today 
that in answer to a question from Mr. Robert 
Spivack, of the New York Post, as to whether 
you would ask all departments and agencies 
to get up a chronology of actions taken in 
regard to the Idaho Power Co. fast tax write- 
off, you had this to say: 

“I don't know. Senator Keravver hasn't 
asked me. If he has said any such thing, he 
has said it for public consumption, and not 
to get any action, because he has not made 
any such request of me.” 

I made the statement on the floor of the 
United States Senate and it appears on page 
Seer of the ConcressionaL Recorp of June 21, 

Frankly, Mr. President, I had thought that 
an official statement on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, carried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
was an Official suggestion, and required no 
further direct communication with you. 
The only other time that I have had direct 
communication with you about such a topic 
was following your press conference on June 
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29, 1955, when in answer to a question about 
the role of Adolph Wenzell in the Dixon- 
Yates deal you said he was never called in or 
asked a single thing about the Dixon-Yates 
contract and that as quic.cly as the Dixon- 
Yates matter came up Mr. Wenzell resigned. 
I did feel constrained at that time to write 
you and inform you personally of the role 
played by Mr. Wenzell throughout the nego- 
tiations, a position similar to that which the 
Justice Department is now taking in defend- 
ing the Government against the sult filed 
by Dixon-Yates. 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing in this case, I do indeed think it 
would be a public service for you to order an 
official chronology, from all bureaus, agen- 
cies, and departments, in the Idaho Power 
tax writeoff, giving all conferences, all per- 
sonnel attending the conferences, and mak- 
ing public all papers having to do with this 
deal. 

As in the Dixon-Yates case, we have been 
met with the plea of privilege concerning the 
participation of White House staff members 
who were named in one of the documents we 
saw. Governor Pyle refused our invitation 
to appear before the committee. We have 
been met with the plea of privilege concern- 
ing memorandums. We learned about the 
position of Interior Secretary Seaton in op- 
posing the writeoff only after we had origi- 
nally been led by the testimony of Mr. Gor- 
don Gray to believe that the Interior De- 
partment approved it. 

As in the Dixon-Yates deal, we feel that 
we are not getting the full facts, and that 
perhaps you, too, have not been given the 
full facts. It was for these reasons that I 
made the statement that I did on the floor. 

Looking forward to your cooperation, I am, 

Yours sincerely, _ 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 


Eighty-fifth Anniversary of Popular 
Science Monthly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, a 
magazine dedicated to informing the 
American public on scientific advance- 
ment is this year celebrating its 85th 
anniversary. I ask unanimous consent 
to haye printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement which I have issued 
in connection with the work of the maga- 
zine, Popular Science monthly. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

America is recognized and sadmired 
throughout the world for its technological 
leadership. This enviable situation has been 
brought about not only because of our out- 
standing scientists, teachers and technical 
schools, but also because of the hunger for 
knowledge of the American people. 

This interest in technological matters, 
which is a main source of our industrial 
strength, is nurtured and encouraged by 
many springs of knowledge including the 
government, our fine schools and some out- 
standing American publications, 

One of thes publications, Popular Science 
monthly, celebrated its 85th anniversary in 
May of this year, and as a long-time reader 
and occasional contributor to Popular 


Science, I should like to call attention briefly 
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to its role in reporting and Interpreting 
sclence and mechanical advances for these 
many years, As an example of its treat- 
ment of important problems, the magazine 
has started an eduational guidance series of 
articles on how gifted children should be 
prepared for college, how average students 
may be aided, how to help children who will 
net go to college and many other subjects 
which will be of great aid both to parents 
and educators, This series is aimed at build- 
ing a better relationship between parents 
and educators. 

But in addition to analyzing such current 
problems, Popular Science has also been 
alert to the advances of science, and the 
magazine first reported such developments 
as telegraphic printing in 1872, the tele- 
phone in 1876, and the automobile in 1893. 

This record of keeping the American people 
apprised of the progress of science reached a 
new level when Popular Science editors built 
a model of an artificial earth satellite. 

The first model was placed on permanent 
exhibition in the halls of the Hayden Planet- 
arium in New York City, a second model was 
presented to the United States Committee 
for the International Geophysical Year, and 
other models were loaned to the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry, the Buhl 
Planetarium in Pittsburgh and other similar 
institutions. 

One model became a part of the American 
Dream Pageant, an exhibition of Americana 
that toured leading department stores 
throughout the country, where it was seen 
and studied by thousands. 

This spirit of journalistic pioneering, 
scientific leadership and public service re- 
sponsibility has helped to advance an under- 
standng of the Nation's progress. 


Government Bookkeeping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
and two letters which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
July 5, 1957, in connection with S. 434, 
which I introduced, with 48 other Sen- 
ators as cosponsors, and which recently 
passed the Senate unanimously, and is 
now under consideration in the House. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STILL In THE BLACK 

The fiscal year for the Federal Govern- 
ment has ended, as expected, with the Treas- 
ury about $1 billion in the black. This is 
less than the President had forecast but 
about what the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress predicted on the basis of more 
recent figures, The surplus, considering the 
size of the annual budget and of the debt, 
is hardly anything to write home about. But 
it does mark the first time in a quarter of a 
century that there have been two black-ink 
years in a row, and for this there will be 
general applause. 

The outlook for fiscal 1958 is not at all 
clear. Prices continue to rise, and there are 
enough carryover appropriations on the 
books to allow deficit spending in this new 
fiscal year despite the cuts in new appro- 
priations made by this Congress. It is 
anxiety over this prospect, of course, that 
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lles at the root of the well-intentioned ef- 
forts of Senator KENNEDY and a number of 
his colleagues to put all appropriations on a 
year-by-year basis. 

The Senator explains the proposal in a let- 
ter published elsewhere on this page today. 
We agree and have said that Congress ought 
to consider more carefully the long-range 
effects of appropriations that extend over 
more than 1 year. We certainly believe deficit 
spending is unjustified in the present cir- 
cumstances. But we continue to have seri- 
ous fears that important defense and other 
programs might be unduly hobbled by the 
kind of checkrein which Senator KENNEDY 
Proposes. It would, in any case, be no 
guaranty of balanced budgeting. The pres- 
sure for tax cuts is so great that any sizable 
anticipated surplus will be quickly elimi- 
nated by a tax reduction, and a small budget 
surplus can become a deficit very readily if 
Tevenue estimates prove wrong. 


CHANGING THE GOVERNMENT'S BOOKKEEPING 
Your opposition in an editorial, A Du- 
bious Reform, of June 26, to my bill for put- 
ting Government spending on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis is very surprising. 
‘The measure has received the almost unani- 
mous support of the Senate, the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and top 
‘financial officials in the administration. 

The measure was conceived by the Hoover 
Commission as its key proposal for restoring 
to Congress some of the control over the 
Purse strings which has slipped away from 
its hands over the years. 

The task force of the Hoover Commission, 
headed by J: Harold Stewart, of Boston, was 
composed of first-rank authorities on Gov- 
ernment financial operations. They asserted 
that millions of dollars could be saved every 
year by requiring Congress to make appro- 
Pria tions each year on long-term projects, in- 
stead of appropriating the money all at 
once. 

The fact is that under the present system 
these long-term projects are not adequately 
reviewed each year, and we currently have a 
Carryover of $70 billion of unexpended ap- 
Propriations—a sum almost as large as the 
entire budget for the coming year. 

Fifty Senators, including the very econ- 
Ony-minded Senator Byrd, cosponsored the 
bill with me, It passed the Senate unani- 
mously and has now been reported out 
unanimously by the House Government Op- 
erations Committee. 

‘The only opposition in the Senate commit- 
tee hearings came from representatives of the 
Department of Defense who raised technical 
objections about its administrative imple- 
mentation by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Your editorial stated that, under the an- 
nuai aocrued-expenditure method of stating 
appropriations requests, the departments 
Would be obligated to pad their requests as 
& hedge against uncertainties. Since the 
contemplated projects would be contracted 
for at a fixed cost, the only uncertainty would 
be if deliveries on such items as defense 
equipment were made ahead of schedule so 
that a year’s purchasing were completed in, 
Say, 10 months. 

In fact, the difficulty is almost always the 
Other way—that deliveries are delayed. 
Moreover, padding the request would be 
futile since unexpended funds will auto- 
Matically lapse at the end of the fiscal year. 

Concomitantly, you state that funds might 
be recklessly spent to avoid the loss. This 
fails to take into consideration that, in the 
granting of an appropriation on the new 
basis, the agency must justify its request 
by revealing past costs and accomplish- 
ments, 

Any reckless spending of an agency would 
be reflected in increased costs—a fact that 
would systematically and clearly come to 
the attention of Congress under this new 
System, And this is perhaps the central 
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point—the agency would be required each 
year to justify what it has already spent and 
what it intends to spend on a long-term 
project. 

The Congress’ concern is not only to the 
long-range spending plans of the Govern- 
ment, but also with the year-by-year rate of 
spending. It is the latter which determines 
whether our budget is balanced or whether 
we have a surplus or deficit. 

Everyone is looking for a way to stream- 
line the Government functions to get rid 
of what Dostoevsky called “administrative 
ecstasy," This is a measure which the fn- 
ancial experts agree will do this. 

JoRN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
WASHINGTON. 


The proposal embodied in 8. 434, which 
Senator Kennedy and I introduced with 48 
other Senators as cosponsors, is à logical 
follow-up of the vastly improved Federal 
budget and accounting procedures author- 
ized by P. L. 863. 

The basic theme of the editorial opposing 
S. 434 seems to be that if Congress were to 
only appropriate funds to be expended in a 
given year, it would result in needless red 
tape and confusion by requiring an annual 
review of long-lead-time programs which 
under the present system are for the most 
part considered only once. 

As a matter of fact, appropriations for 
the civil functions of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, many of which are long-lead time 
projects, have been on a basis very similar 
to annual accrued expenditures for several 
years and the system of appropriating only 
those funds to be expended in the succeeding 
fiscal year has worked satisfactorily to all 
concerned. 

Strict control should be maintained at all 
times over the expenditure of public funds. 
This was recognized by the Founding Fathers 
who wrote a provision into the Constitution 
that no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 

Yet the practice of appropriating funds in 
1 year for expenditure as much as 10 years 
in the future has deprived both the execu- 
tive and the Co of any really effective 
control over the level of expenditure in a 
given fiscal year. 

This year the accrued expenditure method 
of stating budget requests.and appropriations 
has met with a more favorable reception ia 
the House of Representatives and was re- 
cently favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

That committee added a provision to limit 
the authority contained in the bill to a 
4-year period. In short, a trial period 1s 
proposed. If the proposal is as good as all 
of the experts firmly believe, it will amply 
demonstrate its value during this period, 

FREDERICK G, PAYNE, 
Senator from Maine, 
WASILINGTON. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 


leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial by 
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Mr. M. L. Fleetwood, of the Daily Tribune 
News, Cartersville, Ga. This article ap- 
peared in that paper on June 15, 1957, 
in the column entitled “Report to the 
People.” 

Mr. Fleetwood’s article throws light 
upon the humanitarian attitude of the 
South toward the Negroes. 

The article follows: 

REPORT ro THE PEOPLE 
(By M. L. Fleetwood) 

It has been the privilege of this writer to 
learn at first hand some information, during 
recent weeks, all of which proves beyond 
question, that in the South the real needs of 
the colored people are being given every con- 
sideration. 

Readers will recall our report to the peo- 
ple when we recounted how Aidmore hos- 
pital for crippled children in Atlanta has 
made identical provisions for the care of 
colored children sent to that institution for 
treatment. 

The Elks of Georgia have made it their 
business to work out a program of child 
care which does provide “equal but sepa- 
rate facilities for children of both races.” 
The program itself js being worked out in 
perfect harmony and everybody seems to be 
happy over treatment accorded those fortu- 
nate enough to be assigned to Aidmore. 

During the past weekend, while attending 
the Georgia Press Association meeting in 
Augusta, it was our privilege to learn first 
hand just what the Talmadge Memorial Hos- 
pital is doing for the sick people who are 
privileged to have a bed in that hospital 
when illness overtakes them. 

There are 300 beds in the hospital and 
at the present time there are 200 patients re- 
ceiving treatment. These patients are as- 
signed to the white wards, if they are white 
people, and to the colored wards, if they are 
colored. 

We recall a story about a little colored boy 
who has spent several months at that hospi- 
tal. He has a condition which continues to 
require hospital care. On the day we visited 
the hospital, the little fellow had been 
stricken with a severe case of chicken pox, 
and he was isolated from the rest of the 
colored children patients, but he seemed 
happy because he was receiving every atten- 
tion any child would get—even if he were the 
son of wealthy parents. 

The same story was heard in every section 
of this vast hospital. The latest methods of 
treatment is available with special attention 
given to patients whose treatment offers the 
best opportunity for the student doctors to 
learn how best to treat such conditions. 

X-ray machines of the latest design may 
be seen in 1 large section of 1 floor, and 
experiments are daily being carried out, in 
order to advance medical knowledge. 

Dr. Billie Lowry, of Cartersville, has fn- 
ished up the first part of his medical train- 
ing, but is remaining over at Talmadge Me- 
morial Hospital, to take a postgraduate 
course. We had the privilege of talking with 
him briefly while he was undergoing a special 
test in one of the laboratories. 

In addition to 80 staff members and 100 
registered nurses, Dr. Edgar Pund is president 
of the hospital, and Dr. Rufus Payne is direc- 
tor, Mr. Bob O'Kelly, a former editor of the 
Douglas ville Sentinel, is the purchasing agent 
for the hospital. He and other staff mem- 
bers went out of their way to make our visit 
to the hospital a memorable one from every 
viewpoint. 

A visit to such an institution proves most 
revealing in the scope of treatment available, 
as well as are the modern methods now 
available for the people of Georgia. 

Governor Griffin, in this address to the edi- 
tors, said that he is interested in providing 
more adequate facilities at Gracewood for the 
unfortunate Negro children. They are receiv- 
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ing good attention, but the Governor sald 
he would sleep better when the new facilities 
become avaliable, 

Tt is such revelations as we have recounted 
above which ends us to tell the people about 
what Georgia is doing for institutional pa- 
tients of both races. 

We believe this part of Georgia's expanding 
program has not become of general knowl- 
edge. We never heard of some of these 
privileges now available to both white and 
colored, until we saw them with our own eyes 
during recent weeks. 

Let's ever keep this more desirable side 
of Georgia’s progress before our own people, 
as well as those in the Nation at large. 


The Caldwell, Ohio, Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Speaker, in 
southeastern Ohio, many communities 
are served by excellent weekly news- 
papers which perform their functions 
admirably and without fanfare through- 
out the years. One of those distin- 
guished newspapers is the Journal of 
Caldwell, Ohio, which is now marking its 
98th year of continuous publication. 

On June 29, the Marietta Daily Times, 
which ranks among the leaders of Ohio 
newspapers, has noted this important 
anniversary for the Caldwell community 
in Noble County. I wish to add my con- 
gratulations to those so well expressed 
by the Marietta Times, Its comments 
are as follows: 

Improvine With Irs AcE 


The Journal, Noble County's thriving 
newspaper published at Caldwell, has just 
had a birthday, it is noted in its editorial 
columns. On this it is to be felicitated and 
it would have been justified in doing a lot 
of bragging, which it did not do. 

Often we have told ourself and other peo- 
ple that the Journal is a fine and improving 
paper, the best weekly with which we are 
familiar. Caldwell is a growing, progressive 
and forward-looking town, its people and 
Officials intent on making the most of its 
improving prospects. And, it seems to us, 
The Journal is setting the pace for the com- 
munity by getting out a paper that is filled 
with well-displayed news and pertinent edi- 
torlals that must contribute to the public 
interest and advancement. It gives some 
interesting local newspaper history in its 
comment on its anniversary, which follows: 

“With this issue, the Journal completes 
its 98th year of continuous publication and 
next week, we will enter our 99th year and 
then attain the century mark. 

“The Journal was established in 1859 and 
18. 1 of 2 weeklies to survive the consoli- 
dation trend as well as the cease publica- 
tion era, due to the high cost of printing, 
newsprint, and what have you. 

“Its companion paper, the Noble County 
Leader, was founded in 1898 by J. S. Harris, 
retired publisher, and it is now in its 69th 
year. 

“Both publications are published by the 
Caldwell Journal Publishing Company, Inc., 
yoa headquarters at 309 Main Street, Cald- 


"During the years past, this company has 
absorbed or is the successor to the Journal, 
the Caldwell Press, the Republican Journal, 
and the Republican.” 
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The “Michigan Plan” for Solving Its 
School Construction Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD copy 
for a letter from Mr. Louis H. Schimmel, 
director, Municipal Advisory Council of 
Michigan, which sets forth the steps 
taken by the State of Michigan to solve 
its school construction problems. 

Mr. Schimmel's letter is an excellent 
presentation of the principles of the 
Michigan Plan“ and the progress our 
State has made under the plan toward 
taking care of its school construction ob- 
ligations. 4 

I feel, therefore, Mr. Schimmel's letter 
will be of great interest and would like 
to bring it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. It follows: 

MUNICIPAL ADVISORY CoUNCIL 
or MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, Mich., June 28, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BROOMFIELD; Since our telephone 
conversation, I have reviewed with some of 
the people who worked with me on the 
Michigan constitutional amendment the 
questions which you have asked concern- 
ing the adaptation of the Michigan plan at 
the Federal level. I am sure that the pro- 
gram could be accomplished if we had s 
little time to work out the details. I am 
somewhat at a loss dealing at the Federal 
level because I have not had an opportunity 
to work with statistics comparable to those 
which I have on the Michigan situation. 

There are four basic principles involved 
in the Michigan solution which must be con- 
sidered in any program of State or Federal 
assistance if we are to avoid an increasing 
dependence on State and Federal funds to 
solve our local problems. The principles 
incorporated in the Michigan solution are 
the following: 

1. Local determination of need: In Michi- 
gan we maintain local determination by re- 
quiring that the local taxpayers approve the 
financing. 

2. State review of the needs as determined 
at the local level; In order to be assured 
that the financing will provide school facili- 


- ties that meet minimum State standards, the 


State must approve the financing program. 

3. Determination of fair local effort by 
establishing a minimum local contribution 
to be made each year: The minimum local 
effort is tied to a factor that measures, year 
by year, the fluctuations in taxable wealth. 

4. Guaranty of the State to finance the 
difference between maximum local effort and 
actual financial need; This determination of 
how much assistance is needed is made each 
year. This is the feature of the Michigan 
plan that has eliminated the “maneuver- 
ing” that frequently goes on to prove the 
“poverty” of a district. 

Need and ability to pay vary from year to 
year and from community to community. 
Under the Michigan device, these two basic 
things are measured and evaluated each year. 

As you know, the State of Michigan faced 
a school building crisis in 1954 that was as 
acute and complicated as any in the country. 
In Michigan could be found all of the kinds 


and variety of problems that faced school dis- 
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tricts across the Nation. On top of all of the 
difficulties that existed at the local level, we 
were likewise handicapped by outmoded 
State laws and constitutional restrictions 
that made it legally impossible in many dis- 
tricts to finance new school buildings even 
though there was local ability and willing- 
ness to do 80. 

Fortunately we were able to weld together, 
in 1954, the divergent political, economic, and 
educational forces into a cohesive working 
unit out of which emerged a solution that 
has solved the Michigan school building 
financial problems within the framework of 
our own State and local tax resources. 

In 1955 a total of $87 million of school 
bonds were sold in Michigan. In 1956, the 
first full year of operation under the amend- 
ment, the volume of school bond sales 
amounted to $148 million. The first 4 
months of 1957 indicates that the volume of 
school financing for the current year will 
closely approach $200 million. Over 200 
school districts have taken advantage of the 
new amendment. 

We are rapidly solving our school building 
problems, No school district in the State 
of Michigan has been unable to sell its bonds, 
No school district in the State of Michigan 
is unable to borrow the funds required to 
build the necessary classrooms if it complies 
with the provisions of the constitutional 
Amendment. 

What has been so well done in Michigan 
could and should be done by all States be- 
fore the Federal Government is called on 
Tor help. 

If Congress does not adopt a Federal as- 
sistance program for schools during this ses- 
sion, I hope it will be possible for us to spend 
some time after Congress adjourns in de- 
veloping the general outline for a sound ap- 
proach to a Federal assistance program that 
you could sponsor in the next session. 

Sincerely, 
Louis H. SCHIMMEL, Director. 


Importance of Telephone Communications 
in the Age of Electronics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this has 
often been called an age of electronics 
and communications. 

Never before has man been able 80 
quickly to communicate with his fellow 
man across continents and across oceans. 

In the telephones of our Nation, in 
particular, we possess an invaluable in- 
strument for information, business, and 
personal communication. 

The rapid development of direct long- 
distance dialing systems is one of the 
marvels of this age. 

I was reminded of these facts in noting 
that last Sunday one of the great utili- 
ties of my State—the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co.—celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary. 

Too often the telephone is taken for 
granted. In the home, in business, in 
factory, however, the telephone is ever 
available for man’s service. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. is truly 
a servant of my State, as are similar 
companies across the length and breadth 
of this land. 
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Commencing in 1882, with but 15 cus- 
tomers, service has now been extended 
to more than 700,000 customers through- 
out the State, using around 980,000 
phones. 

In addition, the company has become 
the third largest employer in the State. 

I am happy now to convey my con- 
gratulatlons to the officers and to the 
employees of the company, and to ex- 
press my thanks, on behalf of my State, 
for their fine contributions to the de- 
velopment of our Badger communities 
in time of war and in time of peace; in 
time of normal affairs, and in time of 
emergency. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle concerning the company’s 75th anni- 
versary, as published in the Milwaukee 
Journal of July 7, 1957, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED TO- 

DAY BY TELEPHONE COMPANY 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co., which today 

almost a million phones and an average 

Of 4,264,000 calls a day, was born unpreten- 

tiously here 75 years ago Sunday—July 7, 

1882—with a confident foresight by the or- 

Sanizers that the telephone would become 
& way of life in America. 

Milwaukeeans gathered that warm 
summer afternoon in a small room on North 
Broadway to sign the articles of association 
of an enterprise which had little more than 
$100,000 in piant investment, fewer than 
200 employees, only 17 telephone exchanges 
and 1,798 subscribers, 744 of them in Mil- 
Waukee. 

Charies H. Haskins, who was called “pro- 
fessor" because he was an electrical wizard 
and lectured extensively, became the first 
President, The other signers were his son, 

, and Benjamin K. Miller, an attorney. 
FIRST PHONES IN 1877 


It was even more quietly that the tele- 
Phone was introduced to Milwaukee 5 years 
Carlier, in 1877. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard, a prominent Boston 
Attorney and future father-in-law of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
Phone, sent a pair of hand phones to Haskins 
for inspection and criticism. 

Haskins, then general superintendent of 
the Northwestern Telegraph Co. here, was 
‘Impressed and returned a report encourag- 
ing Hubbard to throw his financial support 
behind the invention. 

IN APPLETON, TOO 

In Appleton that same year, Alfred Galpin, 
& banker, installed the first telephone there. 
Like Haskins, he had been impressed when 
he first saw the instrument at the world’s 
fair in Philadelphia in 1876. Whether Mil- 
Waukee or Appleton had the first phone in 
Wisconsin still is debated. ; 

ns obtained rights to start a tele- 
Phone business and began construction of 
the first Milwaukee exchange at 411 North 
Broadway Street. 

There were 15 customers at the outset, the 
first being John S. George, local agent for 
the North Western road. Two years later 
there were 40 subscribers and the city’s first 
telephone switchboard was needed. It was 
8 May 10, 1879, and the Milwaukee 

phone Exchange Co. was formed b; 
H g y 


Three months later he received a letter 
from the Nationai Bell Telephone Co. des- 
ting him as the agent to operate in the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
northern half of the Dakotas. 
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LONG-DISTANCE CHESS 

In 1881, the Milwaukee and Racine chess 
clubs attracted widespread publicity by in- 
troducing long-distance telephone competi- 
tion. The Milwaukee club won a close 
match which started at 8 p. m, and lasted 
until 2 a, m. 

In the early days, boys served as switch- 
board operators. They soon were replaced 
by girls because boys were too impatient 
and sassed too many customers. One of the 
first young women to be a telephone oper- 
ator here was Pauline Juneau, a niece of 
Solomon Juneau, founder of Milwaukee. 

It also was discovered quickly that using 
roofs for telephone-line fixtures and support 
was “not very good policy.“ Frequent visits 
by the spur-booted linemen brought forth 
complaints from irate householders with 
leaky roofs. Thus, the evolution of tele- 
phone poles to support the lines, 

“SHE TALKS SWEDISH" 

After the 1882 incorporation, the com- 
pany moved across the street to 424 North 
Broadway, site of its present headquarters 
which rises 19 stories to make a significant 
mark on Milwaukee's skyline. Later, when 
streets were renumbered, the address be- 
came 722 North Broadway. 

The company's first general superintend- 
ent, Angus S. Hibbard, was in charge of 
building the first long-distance lines to 
Chicago and establishing the original ex- 
changes in many Wisconsin communities. 

In his travels through what he called the 
north woods Hibbard often saw unre- 
pressed enthusiasm for the telephone, like 
the delighted lumberjack who screamed: 

“By yimminy, she talks Swedish,” 

PLANT VALUE TRIPLED 


By 1932, the company’s 50th anniversary, 
there were almost 250,000 subscribers using 
more than 320,000 phones, More than 45 
percent of Wisconsin homes had phones. 

But the spectacular growth came after 
World War IL Total plant facilities, valued 
at $92 million in 1945, were multiplied more 
than threefold to $304 million in the inter- 
vening 12 years. A long-sought goal, a 100 
percent dial system for Milwaukee, was 
realized in August 1955. 

Today the company serves more than 
700,000 customers who use almost 980,000 
phones. More than half of these phones 
have been installed since 1945, and 84 per- 
cent of all Wisconsin homes now have 
phones. 

The 43 Milwaukee central offices serve 
306,234. customers with 441,905 phones. 
Throughout the State, 97 central offices serve 
152 communities. 

FOURTH LARGEST EMPLOYER 

The company’s 10,688 employees, 5,369 of 
them in Milwaukee County, rank it behind 
only the Federal and State governments and 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, among 
the largest Wisconsin employers. 

It is approaching the $100 million figure 
in annual gross income, Last year the figure 
was 894,109,462, compared with less than 
$200,000 in the company’s first year. 

The company president is Charles E. 
Wampler, a former vice president of the 
parent American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
who has served here since January 1, 1954. 

The cost of a single party residential phone 
changed little during the company's first 50 
years. From 1882 to 1932 the cost per month 
advanced from $4.17 to $4.75. 

Today the price is $6 a month plus 10 per- 
cent Federal tax for & $6.60 total. A rate 
increase request now before the public serv- 
ice commission would boost a single party 
phone to $6.93 a month, including tax. 

SEE PICTURE PHONE 


New horizons in the telephone business 
include direct ce dialing (DDD), which 
allows a long distance call to be placed with- 
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out the help of an operator. DDD now con- 
nects Milwaukee with 19 southeastern Wis- 
consin communities. 

Company officials estimate that within 3 
years Milwaukee will be able to use DDD to 
call anywhere in the United States that has 
a dial system. 

Further in the future is the picture phone 
whieh is being developed in Bell Telephone 
laboratories. Initial experiments haye been 
held with -the instrument, which allows 
callers to see each other on a televisionlike 
screen. 

Telephone officials predict that there are 
new marvels in store for the public, perhaps 
some just as surprising as the invention of 
the telephone itself which caused Dom 
Pedro, the last emperor of Brazil, to exclaim 
in Philadelphia in 1876: 

“My God—it talks." 


Address by R. W. F. Schmidt to the Cali- 
fornia Association of Airport Execu- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered this morning in Califor- 
nia by Mr. “Bob” Schmidt, manager of 
the Tucson Airport Authority, and pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Airport Executives. His address is en- 
titled “Behind the Curtain.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
(Address by R. W. F. “Bob” Schmidt, man- 
ager, Tuscon Airport Authority, and presi- 
dent, American Association of Airport Ex- 
ecutives, at the Oalifornia Association of 

Airport Executives, Hobergs, Calif., July 

9. 1957) 

When I first proposed the subject Behind 
the Curtain in response to the invitation 
from your president and our national asso- 
ciation board member, Wilmer Garrett, he 
opined that I might infringe on the remarks 
of at least one other speaker. I hope this js 
not so, but it is one of the occupational baz- 
ards we have to be prepared to encounter 
when we accept opportunities to appear as 
speakers on programs such as this, and it is 
one of those things that tolerant audiences 
have come to t. Iam fortunate in that 
I am privileged to get at you early, so that 
I can say that I said it first, but I shall try 
to give you a different slant on anything 
which has been or is yet to be presented to 
you at these sessions. 

My basic approach to you is simply that 
we are identified with the most costly form 
of transportation mankind has yet been able 
to devise. We are all aware of the purported 
advantages of timesaving, comfort, and con- 
venience air transportation offers, 50 I shall 
not engage in a selling job. I shall, instead, 
offer you a purge. 

Air transportation costs must be defined 
in three categories, namely: 

1, Direct costs, or those which are readily 
apparent to anyone who examines the record. 
They include all of the fixed charges and 
controlables, and many of the variables or 
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uncontrollables. They include, of course, 
what carriers, operators, and aircraft owners 
pay the airports for rent, landing and park- 
ing fees, service charges, levies and taxes. 

2. Indirect costs, or those which are usu- 
ally not accepted by the operators of air 


transportation businesses, but which are. 


borne by the airports, other agencies, and 
ultimately by the customer, patron, or tax- 


yer. 
ba A Intangible costs, or those which cannot 
be reduced to dollars and cents, but which 
bear on our economic and social heaith and 
welfare. 

It is presumably obligatory for us to re- 
assure ourselves and the general public that 
we are paying our way, that except for the 
local service carriers and a few poorly situ- 
ated or stupidly managed airports, “subsidy” 
is a derogatory word maliciously employed by 
surface competitors and old fogies in public 
office. I submit to you that, except in the 
more primitive areas, the true grassroots or 
bush operations—be they in California, 
Montana, Alaska, Iowa, or Maine—air trans- 
portation is not only subsidized, but heavily 
subsidized. 

You and I know, as airport executives, that 
the operators of air transport services are 
not paying their way with us. That is why 
we are forced to put the bite on every other 
possible public service to support our air- 
ports. In order to make up what should 
otherwise be a deficit, to pay our costs so 
that we may brag to our own communities 

“and to each other, we charge the taxis, the 
limousines, the buses, the car-owner, the 
restaurant, the saloon which we dignify by 
calling a cocktail lounge, the barbershop, 
the newsstand, the gift shop, and even the 
guy with nature’s fundamental urge. We 
take money away from the kiddies with 
prancing horses and rocket ships, we hit 
the jackpot with pinball machines, we even 
charge to look at the airplanes whether 
from a so-called observation deck or with 
a telescope or both. We levy percentages, 
taxes in effect, on people who come out to 
the alrport just as curious souls, who never 
use alr transportation, so that we can sub- 
sidize those who claim they aren't. 

Of course, it is argued that bus and truck 
and rail depots and terminals and stations 
practice the same extortion, but the sig- 
nificant distinction is that they are not 
built with tax money, not operated with as- 
surance that deficits will be covered by tax 
money, and uniquely, pay taxes themselves. 

We find the innocent taxpayer, who may 
or may not be a user of atr transportation, 
who through local and Federal taxes has al- 
ready paid for a great share of the capital 
outlay development costs of the airport, if, 
indeed, not all of it, contributing to the cost 
of the deficiency in revenue received from 
users of the facility who proclaim they are 
not subsidized. He pays to park, he pays to 

~. look, he pays to go to the tollet, he pays a 
commission if he buys a drink or a bag of 
peanuts, and he also contributes to paying 
the cost of a lot of incidentals we in aviation 
don't even put in our books, 

Nowhere in our ledgers do we jot down the 
costs of locating or relocating sewers, drain- 
age channels, water mains, electric power 
lines, communications cables, belt roads, 
freeways, schools, churches, hospitals, 
theaters, residential subdivisions, or whole 
business and industrial areas which of neces- 
sity must take place beyond the airport boun- 
daries, outside the financial fence we pre- 
scribe for ourselves, but which are nonethe- 
less required because of the existence of the 
airport. Oh, to be sure, once in a while an 
airport bond issue magnanimously includes 
an off-airport improvement, but usually 
under general obligation bonds, not under 
revenue bonds, 

We can shrug off these marginal costs on 
the premise that we're pretty big business 
ourselves, our tenants do pay taxes, too, 
and that the impact of airport payroll plus 
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the ease and convenience of rapid trans- 
portation to all parts of the globe is vital to 
our economy. We can even throw in civic 
pride for good measure. We can say “Look, 
if it wasn't for the airport and the world it 
brings to our doorstep, what a miserable 
down-at-the-heel community this would be,” 

I attend, as do you, my share of CAB hear- 
ings, and at times I'm moved to outrage that 
certain of our cities have been denied serv- 
ices held to be so necessary, and that several 
have apparently been economically choked 
to death by the absence of air transporta- 
tion, I vision these places with grass grow- 
ing in the streets, cobwebs in the factories, 
stores without customers, decline and decay 
on every corner. Then I go to them, and I 
stand in awe when I observe that they ap- 
pear to be just as active, just as prosperous, 
just as progressive as citles which enjoy the 
fullest measure of the benefits of air trans- 
portation. There are even some other cities 
without airports of any consequence and 
certainly without airlines which seem to be 
content with the status quo. It is true, of 
course, that some of them cadge these bene- 
fits of the air age from their neighbors, but 
they aren't asking for any pallbearers. 

Only 2 weeks ago as this was being pre- 
pared I received a telephone call from one of 
the top 10 cities in generating alr carrier 
passenger business. It was the chairman 
of a committee to seek ways and means to 
raise money to further develop the already 
sprawling multi-million-dollar airport plant. 
He told me that general obligation bonds 
were out of the question; not only were they 
up to the legal limit, but there were too many 
other things to be done, He told me that 
revenue bonds had already been sold on every 
reasonable projection they could shove on 
today’s bond market. He told me that the 
only hope appeared to be to create new 
sources of revenue. What did 1 think, he 
wanted to know, of a 50-cent or a $1 levy on 
every airline passenger ticket sold? 

My answer was not too coherent, perhaps 
because I realized in 10 seconds that even at 
4 bits per head they'd take in more from 
this source in a month than I can presently 
squeeze out of everybody over a year's span. 
Further, I am not a consultant, and while I 
admit being asked these questions appeals 
to my ego, I am reluctant to hand out advice 
without something to base it on. So I 
equivocated. I reminded him that effort 
was being made to repeal the Federal trans- 
portation tax. I told him air transportation 
might suffer if every airport slapped a tax on 
the boarded business of the airlines. I sug- 
gested that he might touch off a political 
uproar when the carriers made their usual 
threats of economic sanctions, what with 
reducing schedules and transferring shops— 
loss of service and payroll. 

Well, he said, they faced loss of service 
and withdrawal of payroll if they didn't pro- 
vide additional facilities. Could not, I asked, 
the carriers revise their use fees upward? 
No; it seemed they felt they were already 
paying top dollar. So here is another situa- 
tion where the local people are expected not 
only to subsidize the carriers, but to subsi- 
dize the through passengers transferring at 
an international facility. The suggested so- 
lution of taxing the local boarded business, 
substantial though it is, really adds up to no 
solution because these problems have got to 
be attacked and solved on a national basis 
with the end result that the user of air 
transportation pays for it wherever he origi- 
nates, wherever he transfers, wherever he is 
destined. It is not a happy picture to be- 
hold when we see that the burden of today 
is but a fraction of that which it will be 
tomorrow. 

Now, I've touched briefly on the direct and 
indirect costs of air transportation. For a 
few moments, let me dwell on the intangible 
costs. Of just what value is this speed— 
admitting equal if not superior comfort and 
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convenience to reduce the area of argu- 
ment—what does it do? Why, you nincom- 
poop, it saves time. Time for what? Con- 
sider your personal calendar: 

Monday: “Well, I have a tough week 
ahead. I hope I can make it.“ 

Friday: "Thank God this week is over.” 

Saturday: “I dread this weekend, but I've 
got to get my recreation and the family needs 
a change.” 

Sunday: “Thank God this weekend is over. 
Maybe I can get in a little rest this week." 

So we can fly from San Francisco to Paris, 
Rome, Cairo, Honolulu, or Singapore, or 
from Stockton to Salt Lake City or Tucson. 
We ga ve time. Time to grasp the significance 
of what's going on in the world? Time to 
enjoy our home, our own county, State, 
region, or Nation? ‘Time to relax? Time to 
read those books and magazines piling up? 
Time to soak up a little culture, a bit of 
knowledge? 

No, indeed, You've heard of what the 
doctors term the side effects of new drugs, 
particularly the tranquilizers. That's what 
you get with the time saved. Time to make 
work out of something else, buying the ava- 
lanche of goods and services that have to be 
sold, Time to drive 500 miles over the week- 
end, stay at a place just a cut farther or 
more expensive than the one your neighbor 
vists. Time to wear your Benrus or Lon- 
gines, time to gulp Cutty-Sark, Old Fitz, or 
Jack Daniels, but not time to enjoy it. 
Time to sleep on a Sealy in a room condi- 
tioned by Chrysler Air-Temp after you've 
dosed yourself with Alka-Seltzer, Fizrin, 
Bayers, or Bufferin. Time to be a copycat, 
be a packrat, doing what everyone else is 
doing, buying what everyone else is buy- 
ing, time to clean out the garage or base- 
ment while you wonder what the hell eyer 

you to believe you would have 
the time to use or enjoy the junk, In our 
profit-motivated society, time is the most 
expensive commodity because we've made it 
so, so there is no time to pick and choose, 
no time for genuine leisure, no time for 
doing what you really want to do, no time to 
think things through. Shucks, even I didn't 
have time to develop these thoughts—I had 
to borrow them from the eminent econo- 
mist, John Ise at the University of Kansas, 
whom I have known all too briefly over a 
span of 40 years, 

But now comes the clincher, How many 
of you are aware of the remarkable prog- 
ress being made in closed-circuit TV? Do 
you know that conferences, committee meet- 
ings, and after a certain amount of legal 
skirmishing, even hearings can soon be held 
visually with everyone participating in his 
own office with his files and assistants at 
hand, with witnesses ready to be sworn? 
Do you realize that the y touted 
needs for air transportation, at least as 
they relate to many facets of personal con- 
tact in business, stand to be substantially 
diminished in the near future? Do you 
comprehend that even now the necessity 
for sending many documents back and forth 
is being eliminated by TV and telephoto 
Processes? It begins to look as though peo- 
ple won't even have time to fly. 

A few weeks ago one of our colleagues in 
the Midwest really had need for the crying 
towel. The bonds required to build a new 
airport were defeated by nearly 3 to 1 for 
no apparent reason. He thought they'd 
gotten the message across—the old airport 
is inadequate, certainly no showcase for the 
community, and there had been loud beefs 
about the lack of service which could be 
placed right at the airport's doorstep. 
There wasn't any visible organized opposition. 
The electorate simply said “No.” But in 
their wisdom, maybe they're smarter than 
we. Maybe, they've had a peek behind the 
curtain and found that the old airport will 
do, 
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1957 
Reducing the Nation’s Staggering 
Crime Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Morning newspapers report continuing 
leads developed by police authorities in 
investigating the underworld connec- 
tions between gambling czar Frank Cos- 
tello and various criminal sources, as 
well as “legitimate” enterprises. 

We are reminded, as well, by the cur- 
Tent investigation of racketeering be- 
ing so ably conducted by the McClellan 
committee that there is a vast amount 
of illegal activity going on in this country 
which tarnishes our good name in the 
eyes of the world, and in the eyes of 
Self-respecting people here at home. 

Obviously, infinitely more must be 
done to clean up the conditions of crime 
in this country. 

Last month, at a meeting of the Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, it 
Was estimated that serious crime in our 
land is diverting no less than $28 billion 
a year from the national economy, and 
is infiltrating a wide degree of activities 
of civic and community life. 

This was the estimate made by Mr. 
Aaron Kohn, president of the National 
Association of Citizens Crime Com- 
Missions, 

As a former member of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee, I have, 
on many occasions, pointed out the in- 
Valuable role played by civic watchdogs 
like the Citizens Crime Commissions, the 
Washington Criminal Justice. Associa- 
pon, and similiar groups across the Na- 

n. 

I ask my colleagues to think what an 
Enormous amuont of tax reyenue the 
Federal Government must be losing be- 
Cause of underworld evasion of its fair 
Share of taxes. 

I ask my colleagues to think how this 
country could use more profitably the $28 
billion which is being diverted into the 
Costs of crime in our midst. 

I ask my colleagues to think of the im- 
plications of underworld infiltration of 
legitimate business. 

Right now, for example, several of the 

tates are reportedly investigating the 
extent to which one or more State- 
chartered insurance companies may have 
ranted loans of a very dubious quality 
to gambling establishments, perhaps at 
the request of underworld figures. 

I hope, therefore, that the States and 
the localities will recognize their respon- 
Sibility to proceed full-speed ahead on 
investigations to clean up their own 
areas, 

The Federal Government can and must 
fulfill its responsibilities, but it cannot 
and if must not usurp the basic respon- 
Sibilities of the States and cities, 

Here in Congress, however, I earnestly 
hope that the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce will find it possible to 
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review the anticrime bills which we, of 
the Senate Crime Committee, recom- 
mended to it way back in 1950 and 1951. 


In the meanwhile, I wish continued 
success to the McClellan committee in 
its own vigorous pursuit of those who use 
violence in labor or industry to coerce 
American citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of June 
14, 1957, describing the $28 billion crime 
cost to our country, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATION'S CRIME Tap Ser aT $28 BILLION 

Serious crime is diverting $28 billion a 
year from the national economy and is in- 
filtrating civic and community life, Aaron 
Kohn, president of the National Associations 
of Citizens Crime Commission, told the 
Washington Criminal Justice Association 
yesterday. 

Kohn spoke as the WCJA honored its out- 
going president, Ralph D. Pittman, in its 
Zist annual luncheon meeting at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 

Director of the New Oreleans Crime Com- 
mission and a former FBI agent, Kohn said 
there is an intense need for arousing public 
interest in citizens’ crime commissions as a 
means of forming a united front for a war 
on the Nation's spiraling crime rate. 

H. Holmes Vogel, vice president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., and 
new president of the Criminal Justice As- 
sociation, called on John Remon, a WCIJA 
past president, to present a plaque to Pitt- 
man at the luncheon. 2 
The plaque expressed deep appreciation 
for Pittman’s “splendid and unselfish per- 
formance of duty” during his 3 years as 

‘esident. 
9 participation and accomplishments 
tor the Washington Criminal Justice As- 
sociation have resulted in an improved ad- 
ministration of criminal justice and better 
law enforcement for the District,” the in- 
scription said in part. 


The Golden Corn Tassel Proposed as the 
National Floral Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF- ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled National Flower,“ in 
support of Senate Joint Resolution 105, 
my proposal to make the golden corn 
tassel our national floral emblem, was 
published in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of July 8, 1957. The editorial closes with 
a good argument for my proposal and 
states: 

The corn tassel is graceful. No other 
bloom is so typical of America. If we need 
a national flower, let it be the tassel. 


I welcome this support of my efforts 
by the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FLOWER 

Senator Dovucias does not seem to have 
started any groundswell of public enthu- 
slasm with his resolution to make the corn 
tasssel the official fioral emblem of the 
United States. 

Current sponsorship of the idea is credited 
to a lady in Minnesota, and Representative 
Jupp of that State has a companion resolu- 
tion in the House, running to no less than 
14 resounding whereases, none of them, 
however, in praise of bourbon whisky. 

It is not the bourbon drinkers who have 
been stirred by Senator Doveras’ proposal, 
but the partisans of other flowers, even in- 
cluding the rose, which for five or six cen- 
turies has been the emblem of the British. 
Yet the flower of corn has its merits, and 
Senator Doveras need only have 
some of the decorations of the Nation’s Capi- 
tol to discover that they have been recog- 
nized in the past. 

The Capitol was two generations in build- 
ing, from the time the British burned its 
predecessor, and it had a number of archi- 
tects and any number of artists employed on 
its decoration. Many of its columns are an 
adaptation of the Corinthian, with tobacco 
leaves, or ears of corn replacing the tradi- 
tional acanthus leaves. Latrobe, the first 
architect, designed the corn foyer, in which 
the columns are fluted to represent corn- 
stalks and crowned with ears of corn. La- 
trobe wrote Jefferson that none of his desigris 
had won more approbation from Members of 
Congress, 

The corn tassel is graceful. No other 
bloom is so typical of America. If we need 
& national flower, let It be the tassel. 


Hope for Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of July 5, 1957, entitled “Hope for Refu- 
gees,” which endorses the bill which I 
have introduced, with the support of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. I should also 
like to point out the significant contri- 
bution made by Congressman FRANCIS 
E. WALTER of Pennsylvania in the de- 
velopment of this important legislation. 
His long experience in this field and 
knowledge of it is amply reflected in this 
measure. I am hopeful there will be an 
opportunity to have this proposed legis- 
lation enacted. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

HOPE vor REFUGEES } 

New hope that Congress may actually pass 
at this session a decent refugee-relief bill 
has been raised by the report that leading 
congressional Democrats have reached sub- 
stantial agreement on such legislation. 
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The bill in question, introduced by Sena- 
tor Kennepy of Massachusetts, would do 
away with some of the more cruel hardships 
and injustices of present law. If the Ameri- 
can people really understood how existing 
legislation permits families to be broken up, 
orphans barred from entry, admission de- 
nied for the most petty or harmless offenses, 
we are confident that the pressures brought 
to bear on Congress for remedial action 
‘would be irresistible. But, as matters stand, 
the deepseated prejudice and baleful influ- 
ence of a few Members (living and dead) has 
made humane immigration legislation one 
of the most difficult things to get through 
Congress. 
The Democrats have a heavy responsibili- 
ty in this matter, and one that Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Jounson is well aware of. The 
Republicans, of course, share that responsi- 
bility; but it is the Democrats who are in 
control of the Congress. President Eisen- 
hower has recommended legislation that 
goes further than the Kennedy bill, though 
it cannot be said that he and his adminis- 
tration have noticeably exerted themselves 
in its behalf; but Mr. KENNEDY is probably 
right in suggesting (without actually saying 
60) that his is the best bill that has a 
chance of passing. 

An important feature of the proposed law 
would be to grant permanent status to 
thousands of Hungarians admitted as pa- 
rollees“ after last fall's revolution. The bill 
would not revise the national origins quota 
system; but, in Senator KENNEDY'S words, it 
“would reunite families, provide for better 
utilization of currently available quotas 
which go unused each year, remove the 
mortgages' on existing quotas * * * admit 
orphans adopted by United States citizens," 
and make many other changes in existing 
law in the direction of greater humanity, 
wisdom and understanding, while fully sate- 
guarding the interests of the United States. 

of this compromise bill would not 
by any means be the final answer; but it 
would be a major step toward bringing our 
immigration law into pee with our 
repeatedly expressed ideals, 


The Girard Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio 
broadcast by Karl B. Pauley, over radio 
station WVKO on June 17, 1957, on the 
subject of the Girard case. Mr. Pauley 
is one of the best known and ablest of 
our political commentators in the State 
of Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One of the cardinal principles of American 
liberty always has been that a citizen of 
these United States is guaranteed equal jus- 
tice under law. Further, stich basic steps 
as grand jury indictment in the case of a 
serious crime, trial by jury and presump- 
tion of innocence until and unless proven 
gullty and a number of other cardinal points 
always have been considered inviolable rights 
of the American citizen. Most of these 
guaranties are spelled out in the Bill of 
pees in the Constitution of the United 

es. 
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They are our American heritage, some of 

it dating back beyond our own national 

to England's great Magna Carta, 

which included a provision that justice no 

longer was to be sold, but was to be ad- 

ministered equitably. Magna Carta is 
nearly 750 years old. 

Now what is happening with respect to 
these time-honored principles and guaran- 
ties? 

Under treaties into which the United 
States has entered with foreign countries— 
and even by means of so-called executive 
agreements which have not been submitted 
to the Senate for its approval—millions of 
our citizens are finding these guaranties 
do not apply to them—that they do not fol- 
low them when, either by volunteering or by 
reason of the military draft, they are sent 
into foreign countries under our increasing, 
worldwide commitments. 

The flag of the United States may follow 
them into their military camps and per- 
chance on to a battlefield, but under a new 
type of international arrangement, known as 
a status of forces agreement, the flag does not. 
follow them in preserving their rights to 
equal justice as guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights under which they were born. 

Under a clause in the peace treaty we con- 
cluded with Japan subsequent to World War 
II, our Government has entered into an 
executive agreement with the Government 
of Japan which stipulates that when a 
United States soldier, sailor, marine or mem- 
ber of the Air Force stationed in Japan com- 
mits a crime while he is on duty, he shall 
be tried by United States military court- 
martial. But if the crime is committed by 
a member of our military personnel while 
the member is not on duty, he shall be 
handed over to the courts of Japan for trial 
under Japanese law. 

If there is some question as to whether 
the accused serviceman was on duty or not, 
the issue is to be submitted to a joint Japa- 
nese-American commission for determina- 
tion, Not an American court, mind you, but 
a joint committee of Japanese and Ameri- 
cans, 

Now we come to the case of William Girard, 
the GI who last January accidentally killed 
a Japanese woman on a firing range where 
she was scavenging the metal from exploded 
shells. The question arose as to whether 
the American soldier, Girard, was on duty or 
not at the time of the incident. The ques- 
tion was turned over to the joint Japanese- 
American committee, which disagreed, the 
Japanese on the committee contending 
Girard was not on duty and therefore should 
be surrendered to them; the Americans on 
the committee contending Girard was on 
duty and that the Americans should there- 
fore retain his custody for court-martial trial. 

Here another provision of the Status of 
Forces agreement came into play. When the 
committee disagrees, says the Status of 
Forces Agreement the matter shall be referred 
to the respective governments. When this 
was done, the Japanese Government stood its 
ground, but our Defense Department in 
Washington ordered the Far East Command 
to surrender Girard to the Japanese. 

When this decision touched off a furor in 
the United States, Defense Secretary Wilson 
ordered the Army to retain custody of Girard 
while the case was reviewed further in Wash- 
ington. Despite this order, a Japanese proc- 
urator (prosecutor) indicted this American 
soldier on manslaughter charges. You will 
note that this indictment for a serious crime 
was not by a grand jJury—for the simple 
reason Japan does not have grand juries. 

After a brief delay, Secretary of State 
Dulles and Secretary of Defense Wilson an- 
nounced that Girard, the American soldier, 
should be handed over to the Japanese for 
trial. In a fine example of hair-splitting, 
which obviously was designed to appease the 
Japanese rather than to resolve a doubt in 
favor of an American citizen whose rights 
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were imperiled, they held that Girard's ac- 
tion—firing an empty cartridge case at the 
Japanese woman—was “not authorized” and 
therefore was not in the performance of 
duty. This despite the fact Girard had been 
stationed by his commanding officer to guard 
the firing range. This despite the fact also 
that Secretary of the Army Brucker has pub- 
licly asserted: “Girard was given a command 
to protect Army property and he was doing 
just that.” 

The trial of Girard is set for August before 
three Japanese judges. You will note this 
American soldier does not even have the 
right to request a jury trial—for the simple 
Teason Japan docs not have jury trials. 

Thus Girard, facing charges on a serious 
crime for which he could draw a jail sen- 
tence up to 15 years, is deprived (1) of a 
military court-martial and (2) of a trial by 
jury In a civilian court. 

You can readily see, I am sure, that some- 
where along the line, the rights of an Amer- 
ican citizen serving tn the Armed Forces 
have been sacrificed in the interests of ap- 
peasing a foreign nation in which American 
soldiers have been stationed in the defense 
of that nation and, presumably, in the de- 
fense of our own Nation. 

This surrender is embodied In the status 
of forces agreements with many foreign na- 
tlons, some of which have laws which are at 
even. wider divergence from our own than 
in the case of Japan, For instance, we have 
them with some countries in which an ac- 
cused person is presumed to be guilty until 
and unless proven innocent. Where is there 
equal justice for American citizens in such 
procedure? Where are the constitutional 
guarantees? 

Incidents such as the Girard case were not 
unforeseen’ by some of our statesmen. 
Senator JORN W. Bricker, of Ohio, 4 years 
ago, when the issue came before the Senate 
in connection with the NATO treaty, pro- 
posed and fought for a reservation which 
would have forbidden trial of United States 
military personnel in foreign courts. The 
reservation was rejected by the Senate. Now 
the chickens haye come home to roost—and 
we have not seen the end, unless either the 
courts act to strike down this abrogation of 
a sacred guaranty in our Constitution, or 
unless our Constitution is amended to state 
clearly that no treaty or executive agree- 
ment with a foreign country or any group 
of foreign countries shall supersede the Con- 
stitution with respect to the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

A Federal district court in Washington has 
been asked for a writ of habeas corpus to 
bring Girard back to the United States for 
trial, instead of turning him over to the Jap- 
anese. A decision is expected in the case 
within a few days. 

We dare hope that either the district court 
or some higher Federal court will uphold this 
soldier's rights under the Constitution and 
prevent him being tried under Japanese laws 
and procedure, thereby setting a precedent 
to apply in all similar cases where American 
men and women are stationed in the Armed 
Forces overseas, 

Last week the United States Supreme Court 
Tuled in two criminal cases involving Amer- 
icans overseas—in this instance wives of men 
in the Armed Forces—that the United States, 
even by treaty, cannot exercise power under 
international agreements without observing 
the guaranties in our Constitution. Those 
cases are not identical with the Girard case, 
but there is some hope in them that the 
same reasoning would be applied and the 
same conclusion reached by the Federal 
courts in the Girard case as to the constitu- 
tional guaranties of the basic rights of 
American citizens. 

But we cannot afford to overlook the fact 
that last week’s Supreme Court decision was 
& reversal of a decision rendered in the very 
same case Just a year ago. Nor can we afford 
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to overlook the fact that this latest decision, 
upholding a constitutional guaranty, was a 
6-to-2 decision, with 1 of the 6 majority 
Justices concurring on very narrow grounds, 
and another member of the Court concurring 
Only in part. And, of course, 2 justices dis- 
senting completely, and 1 not participating. 

Who can say what some future Supreme 
Court may rule on the relation of so-called 
treaty law to the Constitution, unless the 
Constitution is amended to specify that no 
international agreement shall supersede the 
Constitution as it applies to the rights of 
American citizens. Such an amendment to 
the Constitution has been proposed by Sen- 
ator Bricker and is known as the Bricker 
amendment. 

No matter what the outcome of the Girard 
Case, we dare not rest easy in the assurance, 
or take it for granted, that the rights of 
American citizens are secure from constant 
inroads by means of treaties and executive 
agreements with foreign nations until the 
Constitution is amended to make it secure 
from erosion by executive action or the 
Application of so-called treaty law. The so- 
Called Bricker amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is essential for the protection of the 
traditional rights of all American citizens, 
not only those in the Armed Forces but 
everywhere in civilian life as well. 

We have had ample warning in the case of 
Army Sp3c. William S. Girard, a citizen of 
the United States serving in the Armed 
Forces. Let us take heed. 


` 


Exchange of Television Between Com- 
munist and American Leaders 


SION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American press has supplied 
Overwhelming evidence that our people 
are not afraid of the war of ideas with 
the Communist world. They are confi- 
dent of the outcome. 

The “open curtain” proposal for a 

and mutual exchange over televi- 
Sion between Communist and American 
leaders has been endorsed by newspapers 
- in every section of the United States. 

Their willingness is in stark contrast to 
the attitude taken by Soviet leaders. 

The Soviets have made it plain that 
they are afraid to expose their people to 
the facts. 

I ask unanimous consent that repre- 
Sentative editorials on this subject be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times 
of June 13, 1957] 
TV EXCHANOE IDEA 

Senator Lywpon Jonnson has advanced an 

Intriguing idea in suggesting weekly tele- 
(i2 
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thing. We assume we are more than willing 
to have their spokesmen broadcast to us. 

It is possible the Russians will not risk 
such an exchange. On the other hand, 
they may feel as confident of their people's 
approval of their government and its policies 
in world affairs as we are of ours. It is 
necessary to remember that the minds of 
Russians have been long conditioned to their 
way of thinking. So broadcasts by American 
spokesmen might not find acceptance. The 
Russians would have 6 days a week to be- 
little and rebut any ideas offered. 

If the Russians are cold to the Johnson 
proposal, though, we will be a net gainer in 
the world propaganda battle. If we can say 
we are willing to listen, but they aren't, then 
we'll have quite an advantage in the cold 


ar. 
2 Senator Jonxso may have neatly put the 
Soviets on a hot spot. If they don’t accept 
his suggestion, they can be charged with 
fear of listening to American proposals. If 
they should accept, we'd have some chance 
of reaching the Russian people directly. It's 
truly an interesting suggestion, 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune of June 11, 

1957] 
INTRIGUING SUGGESTION 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’S proposal for a 
weekly exchange of radio and television pro- 
grams between the leaders of the United 
States and the Soviet Union is an intriguing 
one. The proposal, which now has been en- 
dorsed by Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, might 
help reduce tensions between the two coun- 
eu unfortunately true that such a weekly 
exchange of television would give 
the Russians a bigger audience here than 
the United States could obtain over there. 
They could present their programs on the 
many hundreds of television stations in this 
country and be assured of perhaps millions 
of viewers—depending on competing attrac- 
tions—while the United States shows would 
be presented on only 14 Russian stations 
because that is all there are in the Soviet 
Union. We also have more radio stations 
and radio sets than the Soviet Union. 

The Russians probably mus use Be! 

80 ropaganda, as 

gp er ae did in his recent 
television appearance. But as Senator JoHN- 
son said, we should not be afraid to have 
Americans listen to Khrushchey or Karl 
Marx or Lenin because the American peo- 
ple “have the inteligence and the inde- 
pendence to make up their own minds. 

President Eisenhower indicated at his press 
conference last week that if the Russians 
invited some high American official to ap- 
pear on Russia TV and guaranteed that there 
would be no jamming or other interference, 
he would look favorably on the proposal. 
Senator Jounson has made a logical exten- 
sion of the President's comment, and his 
suggestion ought to be studied to see whether 
it could be worked out on a practical basis. 

In our opinion, the United States has noth- 
ing to fear from the free exchange of ideas 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. It may well be that when the truth 
shines through the Iron Curtain and the 
people of Russia get the facts, it will become 
possible, as Senator JOHNSON forecast, to 
Danish the arms race, the nuclear explosions, 
and the intercontinental missiles, and agree 
upon systems that safeguard us against 
world suicide. 


{From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune-Demo- 
crat of June 11, 1957] 
Surg, Ler’s Ask Moscow von Murua TV 
Mr. Khrushchev has, we suggest, already 
said “nyet” to the proposal of Democratic 
Senate Leader Lynpon B. JOHNSON, en- 
dorsed by Republican Senate Leader Wiz- 
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LIAM F. KNOWLAND, for a reciprocal exchange 
of radio and television time between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

In the course of his televised interview, 
which was broadcast in the United States 
a week ago Sunday, Khrushchev replied to 
a question whether Moscow would be will- 
ing to quit jamming the radio programs of 
the Voice of America. 

“Our country,” he said, “is a very musical 
country, and, you know. we have many good 
singers, both in the past in Russia and now, 
too. Therefore, if it’s a good voice, we do 
not jam it. On the contrary, we want it to 
be heard all over the country. But if it’s a 
voice which cuts on the ear, then every per- 
son switches off one's radio, or jams that 
radio because that volce gets on one's nerves. 

“Therefore,” Khrushchev continued, “if 
the Voice of America does become the voice 
of America—because we respect the Ameri- 
can people—it will not be jammed in our 
country, but when it is not the voice of 
America, but a sort of over the ra- 
dio, supposedly the voice of America, in thas 
case we want to avold our people getting 
the wrong view of the American people.” 

This is about as clear a statement as any- 
one could ask. It says that Moscow will 
decide what the people of the Soviet Union 
may hear on foreign radio programs, and 
that Moscow will not permit any uncen- 
sored programs from abroad. Khrushchey 
does this in an indirect way, implying that 
only misleading programs will be 
but the propaganda experts of the Soviet 
Union decide what programs from the West 
are misleading, 

The Johnson-Knowland proposal has 
merit, however, just as the Eisenhower 
“open skies” proposal had merit in 1955. 
For it might compel the rulers of the Soviet 
Union once again to refuse explicitly an 
offer by the West of mutual concessions. 
And that would help to persuade doubters, 
if any remain, that the people of the Soviet 
Union are a captive audience, and are per- 
mitted to hear only what their masters in 
the Kremlin want them to hear. 

So we would like to see this idea devel- 
oped fully, not because of any hope that it 
would persuade Moscow to lift the electronic 
curtain it lowers against Western radio, but 
because it might be an excellent counter- 
propagana move on the part of the United 
States. 


— 


From the Charlotte (N. C.) News of June 13, 
1957] 


Ler UNITED STATES Ger EQUAL True From 
Moscow 


Washington's reaction to Nikita Khrush- 
chev's big pitch to United States television 
viewers seems to be that in ignorance of 
what the Russian is doing there is some bliss 
and a great deal of virtue. 

Republican House leader Josera W. MARTIN 
dourly informed the press that he had 
avoided watching Khrushchev, President 
Eisenhower chided the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System for interviewing the Red boss, 
indicating that CBS had sought unfair com- 
mercial gain at the risk of misl the 
public as to what Khrushchev is really Uke 
off camera. 

As days passed, the administration's first 
reaction became final. The Khrushchev ap- 
pearance was to be ignored, with the hope 
that it wouldn’t happen again. No attempt 
would be made to have an American official 
broadcast to the Russian people. 

Withal, it was singularly stodgy and un- 
imaginative response to a daring challenge 
from the Kremlin in the war of ideas. Mos- 
cow was chortling over Khrushchey’s skiliful 
propaganda coup. Doubtless It also was con- 
gratulating itself over the fact that Wash- 
ington had not asked for equal time. It 
Was significant that Khrushehev's remarks 
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to the United States were censored before 
they were printed in the Russian press. 

The opportunity remains for the United 
States to give Khrushchev a taste of his own 
medicine. Let Washington demand time on 
Russian radio and TV for American spokes- 
men to make the United States case to the 
Russian people. Khrushchev is bound to 
lose, either way. A good dose of the truth 
about the United States should be a power- 
ful stimulant to political unrest in Russia. 
Should the Kremlin refuse the demand, it 
would prove itself false to a professed desire 
for a relaxation of tensions, and afraid of a 
free flow of information. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s proposed “open 
curtain” policy of an exchange of radio and 
television time between United States and 
Soviet spokesmen deserves careful consider- 
ation by the administration. Any risks in- 
volved in the inevitable attempt by Soviet 
spokesmen to propagandize the American 
public would more than be offset by the risk 
the Kremlin would run in permitting Ameri- 
cans to loose a little truth in Russia. 

Certainly Khrushchev was up to no good 
in agreeing to come before United States 
cameras. And while it is easy to detest him 
and to wish for the destruction of what he 
represents, it is neither safe nor wise to 
ignore him, 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin of June 18, 1957] 4 


Let's Cann Tuts Loup Rep BLUFF 


Television guest star Nikita Khrushchev 
told an American audience that his nation 
had no doubt of the outcome in a competi- 
tive war of ideas and predicted that the 
grandsons of this American generation will 
be living under a Socialist rule. Anastas 
Mikoyan, the Armenian first deputy premier 
of the Soviet Union, and a really smart 
cookie, follows up Khrushchey with another 
wide-open declaration: “We are not afraid 
of a competition of ideas. We are for any 
kind of cultural relations.” 

Senator Lynpon JoHNSON, Democratic 
leader, who generally has his wits about 
him, picked up the Russian boasts and 
called for an “open curtain” by way of tele- 
vision and radio for a contest of ideas be- 
tween the two great world powers an 
suggested that the start be made by the 
presentation of our ideas on disarmament, 
Secretary Dulles, getting into the act, re- 
called that in the fall of 1955 he had sug- 
gested to the Russians at Geneva “reciprocal 
presentations“ of conflicting ideas but that 
the Russians falled to reply. And that's as 
Jar as we have gone. 

What are we waiting for? Are we going 
to permit the Russian challenges to go un- 
answered by default and give them a psycho- 
logical victory by no contest? Are we going 
to leave them wide open to spread the word 
that the Americans are ducking an ideologi- 
cal contest? Even if they do not intend to 
come through by opening the curtain, why 
are we wasting the chance to call them and 
tet the record straight? It is not correct 
interpretation to dismiss the Khrushchev 
broadcast as merely a commercial under- 
taking. 

The American people, lovers of competi- 
tion and devoted to the truth of their insti- 
tutions, would relish, would eat up a tele- 
vision contest between 
spokesmen on the validity of mutually an- 
tagonistic ideas, The Russian people, we 
think, would be no less eager for the battle 
of ideas; indeed, we suspect that their eager- 
ness might bring the Khrushchev-Mikoyan 
team to sober second thought lest, as Wen- 
dell Willkie warned Stalin about universal 
education, they might televise themselves 
right out of their jobs. 

William James once praised international 
contests as the “moral equivalent of war.” 
That's what.Khrushchey meant, rather pro- 


representative 
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lixly and maybe fmsincerely, when he said 
that since we are not going to fight, let's 
have it out with a battle of ideas. We 
simply cannot afford to let the chance go 
by default to uphold our end in the “moral 
equivalent of war.” 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 
10, 1957} 


A CHALLENGE DECLINED 


Senator LYNDON. JOHNSON has come up 
with a good idea, He has proposed that the 
United States and Soviet Russia present 
their ideas on each other’s television and ra- 
dio once a week. Noting that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, in his film telecast in the 
United States last week, called for competi- 
tion between the capitalist and socialist 
states, JOHNSON said: “There is one form of 
competition—the clash of ideas—that Amer- 
icans would welcome with delight.” 

This is a challenge we would like to have 


the Kremlin accept, and which it should ac- 


cept, if Khrushchev's words about welcom- 
ing competition were sincere. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, it is a challenge which was re- 
jected even before it was made. And it was 
Khrushchev himself who rejected it. 

During the telecast interview last Sunday 
Khrushchev was asked whether the Russians 
would stop jamming the broadcasts of the 
Voice of America. This was his reply: 

“Then you asked me about the Voice of 
America, Our country is a very musical 
country and, you know, we have many good 
singers, both in the past in Russia, and now, 
too. Therefore; if it's a good voice, we do 
not jam it. On the contrary, we want it to 
be heard all over the country. But if it’s a 
voice which cuts on the ear, then every per- 
son switches off one's radio, or jams that 
radio because that voice gets on one's nerves. 

“Therefore, if the Voice of America does 
become the voice of America—because we re- 
spect the American people—it will not be 
jammed in our country, but when it is not 
the voice of America, but a sort of walling 
over the radio, supposedly the voice of Amer- 
ica, In that case we want to avold our people 
getting the wrong view of the American 
people.” 

There you have it, Senator JOHNSON., The 
Russians will compete with us in the realm 
of ideas, providing the Communist leaders 
censor those ideas first, to make sure they 
do not contain any suggestions which are 
contrary to Communist doctrines. They 
would be perfectly willing, for instance, to 
listen to the Voice of America extol the 
beauties of American scenery, but not the 
virtues of capitalism and its advantages over 
communism. They would listen to a com- 
mentary on the Civil War, but not one on 
the promises the Kremlin has broken since 
the end of World War II. 

If any further evidence is needed that 
the Communist masters of Russia will not 
permit the Russian people to read or hear 
anything that might lead to independent 
thinking, it is to be found in the fact that a 
portion of Khrushchey’s interview, in which 
he said that the Communist Party reflects 
the desires and wishes of the Russian people, 
was omitted from the texts published in 
Russia, 


[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum of June 
12, 1957] 
“Oren CURTAIN” SUGGESTION MADE BY 
BENATOR JOHNSON 


After Khrushehev's recent television ap- 
pearance the suggestion was advanced that 
the Kremlin be asked to grant permission for 
the appearance of President Eisenhower or 
some other American official to talk to the 
Russian people. 

While it can be questioned that the Kremi- 
lin would grant such permission, and, if an 


-attempt should be made to get to the people 


of Russia, the chances, as matters stand, are 
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that an American talk would be jammed. 

But rather frequent expression of opin- 
fons from both sides could prove worth while. 

Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, majority 
leader of the Senate, has now called for an 
open curtain through which the United 
States Government could state its case for 
disarmament directly to the Russian people. 
Senator WILIA F. KNOWIAN D. minority 
leader of the Senate, has endorsed the idea 
as a possible help in reducing tensions be- 
tween the two countries. 

Senator JOHNSON put it this way: 

“We should ask Khrushchev to provide us 
with Soviet-wide uncensored radio and TV 
facilities. We should call on him to allow 
spokesmen of our choosing to come into 
Russian homes and state our case—the 
American case—to the Russian people.“ 

Even if Khrushchey went along with the 
idea, the fact remains that Russian appear- 
ances would continue to be propaganda just 
as the Khrushchev interview was propa- 
ganda, But Senator Jonnson declares that 
we should not be, and are not, afraid to have 
the American people listen to them, As the 
Senator puts it, the American people “have 
the intelligence and independence to make 
up their own minds.” 

In this connection, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles says that the United States fa- 
vors a monthly radio-television program on 
a reciprocal basis. He said the idea was first 
proposed to the Soviet Union by the United 
States, Britain, and France at the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Conference in 1955. He 
indicated that he had doubts as to the value 
of a one-shot appearance such as that of 
Khbrushchey's recent broadcast. 

He recalled that the Big Three plan in 1955 
envisaged a monthly 30-minute program, but 
that Russia opposed it then, and presumably 
does now. 

President Eisenhower, at his last press con- 
ference, said that if Russia invited some 
American official to appear on Russian TV 
and guaranteed that there would be no jam- 
ming or other interference, he would look 
favorably on the proposal, 


[From the Lewiston Daily Sun, Lewiston- 
Auburn, Maine, of June 13, 1987 


ON REACHING THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


One never knows what is going to come 
out of the United States Senate in the way 
of ideas, and we had a good example of that 
this week, in connection with senatorial reac- 
tion to the TV propaganda speech delivered 
recently by Red Party Boss Khrushchey. 

There has been considerable anxiety over 
the fact that Khrushchev has been permitted 
to reach tens of millions of Americans with 
his outrageous guff on disarmament and 
other topics, while we have no way of telling 
our story to the Russian people through @ 
public figure of equal stature. 

So we have had Senator BILL KNOWLAND, 
of California, rush into the situation with 
a disarmament plan which he thinks puts 
the Soviets at a disadvantage. He would 
have Norway offer to quit NATO in return 
for a Russian withdrawal from Hungary, 
and follow this up with successive staged 
pullbacks by both sides from eastern and 
western Europe. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment has sharply attacked KNOWLAND'S 
strategy, and so has the military commander 
of the NATO forces. It looks like a very 
impractical way of forcing Russia to make 
good on Khrushchey’s offer to get out of the 
satellite countries. 

But getting back to the problem of reach- 
ing the Russian people, as Khrushchev 
reached his huge United States audience, 
Democratic Senator LYNDON JOHNSON has 
come up with a thoughtful plan by which 
American spokesmen can—if the Kremlin 
permits—refute the baseless Communist ac- 
cusations that we seek a nuclear war, and 
that only the United States blocks genuine 
world disarmament. 
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Senator Jounson wants the administra- 
tion to ask Moscow for uncensored, free 
radio and TV facilities in order that our 
leaders can “come into Russian homes and 
state the American case.“ And we would 
reciprocate by offering equal facilities here. 
The Senator thinks moreover, that we should 
hammer on this offer day after day, at every 
Point of contact with Russia until it is 
accepted or rejected. 

We like that plan, because of its immense 
value to the free world—either in reaching 
the Russian people, or in forcing the Krem- 
bells admit that it dares not lift the cur- 


[From the Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independent 
of June 17, 1957) 
TOURNAMENT oF IDEAS BETTER THAN 
ARMAMENT RACE OR WAR 

Senator LYNDON B. Jounson's idea for a 
-Teciprocal exchange of ideas between spokes- 
men of the United States and of the Soviet 
Union on the air, on equal time and facili- 
ties, without Jamming or interference of any 
kind, is a major contribution to a solution of 
the pressures troubling the world comparable 
to and supplementary to President Eisen- 
hower’s open-skies inspection plan. It is an 
Open-sky plan for ideas, 

While the greatest peacetime military 
forces in history “rest on their arms,” the 
leaders of the two great powers would en- 
gage in a contest not unlike the old tourna- 
ments of old, man against man, knight 
against knight. each defending his ideals, 
The peoples of the two nations would by 
their response decide the outcome. The 
Prospect is breathtaking. 

There is no question but that Nikita S. 
i hchev, the Soviet Party chief, scored 

& propaganda coup with his willingness to 
be interviewed and filmed for a telecast to 
the United States. The interview, with cer- 

questions and answers that would have 
favored the United States eliminated, was 
Tebroadcast to the Soviet and over all its 
Propaganda channels, So far there has been 
no official reply either in this country or over 
the Soviet propaganda system. 
tor Jonson would have arranged for 
the reply before our own airways were opened 
to Khrushchev and the reply would have 

n made at once to the Soviet people. In 
Such an exchange we can trust to the human 
Urge for freedom to weigh heavily in our 
favor, Certainly if equal times and facili- 
ties were assured, we could enter such a con- 
test with complete confidence. That is per- 

ips the main drawback to the idea. The 
Soviet would not permit their people to 

m to our argument for fear of the reper- 
Cussions. But they first ridiculed the Eisen- 
wer open-skies plan and now indicate a 
guess to try it. The time may come 
when they would pt the Johnson open- 
Airwaves plan. A formal proposal now would 

y the groundwork for probable future 
acceptance, 

[From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer of June 
22, 1957] s 
Oren CURTAIN EXCHANGE PROPOSAL GAINS 
WIDE SUPPORT IN CONGRESS 


An open curtain exchange of information 
With Russia was proposed the other day by 
Senator Lyxpon Jonnson of Texas, and the 
Suggestion met immediate endorsement from 

ocra ts. 

A sample of the reaction was seen in a 
Statement by Senator JoHN C. STENNIS, of 

ppi, who said that there is a good 
Chance that the proposal of the Democratic 
leader of the Senate will prove to be a “land- 
Mark, a turning point, in international af- 
fairs, the cold war, or the arms race.” 

Senator THEODORE Francis Green, chair- 
Man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
complimented Jonwson for demanding that 
Russia give the United States the same 
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chance to tell its story to the Soviet people 
that Khrushchey had on American television 
a week ago. He referred to JOHNSON’s sug- 
gestion as “the splendid work he has done 
overnight.” 

There was indication the Democrats might 
push the open curtain issue after JOHNSON 
pointed out that since World War II the 
United States has spent more than 641 bil- 
Hon on the cold war. He stated the national 
debt is threatening our whole economy. He 
asked: 

“Would we be under that threat today if 
the people of the world had and opportunity 
to hear and weigh all the facts?" 

In effect, the Texan dared Khrushchev to 
refuse the proposal, saying: 

“If Khrushchev declines the proposal, let 
him explain why to the world, Let him 
explain why Americans can hear his case 
and why Russians cannot be permitted to 
hear our case. It would be interesting to 
hear the Communist representatives explain 
this point in some such forum as the United 
Nations.” 

The suggestion initially was made by Sen- 
ator JoHNsow in a speech in New York Sat- 
urday and Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Republican leader, was one of the first to 
endorse it. 

It seems a good idea, even though there 
is no guaranty as to how many Russians 
would hear the American side of the question 
even if the Moscow Government should give 
this country the opportunity to speak to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
doubted there could be a way of telling to 
what extent a television broadcast would 
cover the area dominated by communism, 

The suggestion is nevertheless a good one, 


Tribute to Dean Karl W. Onthank of the 
University of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Dean Karl W. Onthank has been a 
tower of strength to the University of 
Oregon during the 41 years that he has 
been associated with the university. As 
a student at the university, I still can 
remember the generous guidance he gave 
to me and to many others. 

However, Dean Onthank has not only 
been active at the university, but has 
played a leading part in the preservation 
of our great outdoors. He serves as 
president of the Western Federation of 
Outdoor Clubs and he has helped lead 


_the fight to preserve Oregon’s beauty in 


the Save-the-McKenzie Association and 
the Three Sisters Wilderness Society. I 
know that Dean and Mrs. Onthank will 
continue to play a vital and active role 
in community and conservation affairs. 

As Dean Onthank retires from the 
University, I want to wish him and Mrs. 
Onthank every success for the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an excellent editorial from 
the July 3, 1957, issue of the Eugene 
(Oreg.) Register Guard entitled “Retire? 
Never,” which tells of the splendid work 
of Dean Karl W. Onthank. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Rerme? Never 


The paper says that Karl Onthank is about 
to retire, but we don’t believe it. Dean 
Onthank, currently associate dean of stu- 
dents at the University. of Oregon, is just not 
the retiring type, a fact he readily admits 
when he says he still has “a few irons in 
the fire.” Maybe he'll be away from his 
desk in Emerald Hall, but he certainly won't 
be retired, if by retired we mean in the 
position of sitting in a rocking chair and 
permitting himself to grow old. 

The 41 years that the dean has been asso- 
ciated with the university have been years 
of development and growth. In most of the 
changes he took a personal part. His posi- 
tion as associate dean is the third regular 
job he’s held at the university. And once, 
for a year and a half, he was virtually presi- 
dent of the university. That was when a 
three-man team ran the place while the 
regents were hunting a new president. 

Turnover on the faculty has been great. 
You can count on your fingers the number of 
faculty members who were on the job in the 
Prince Campbell years. Karl Onthank was 
one of them. He reached the peak of his 
career in the depression when, as dean of 
personnel administration, he took a leading 
role in helping students prove it’s possible 
to go through college on a shoestring. 

We won't say Karl Onthank will be missed, 
because he won’t be missed. And he won't 
be missed because he'll still be around rub- 
bing elbows with the alumni, helping the 
students, and sticking his busy fingers into 
pies all over the State. He certainly isn't the 
type who can retire. 


Henry Fountain Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
when Arizona became the 48th State of 
the Union. the legislature in its wisdom 
sent to Washington two distinguished 
men as the Senators of the baby State. 
One of these men, Marcus A. Smith, has 
passed on to his reward. But the other 
one, Henry Fountain Ashurst, remains 
in our presence, delighting those who 
know him with his keen wit, and inspir- 
ing his associates with his constant and 
loyal adherence to the basic truths of 
our Republic. This fine gentleman, 
born in the mountains of Nevada, but 
becoming at a very young age a citizen 
of Arizona, has carried with him through. 
life the characteristic optimism of the 
West. He has as his hallmark the 
ability to express himself in terms richly 
tinted with the clearness and beauty of 
the deserts and mountains of the State 
he so long represented in this body. His 
sentences are not merely a connected 
series of words; they are thoughts born 
of wisdom, tempered with reason, and 
festooned with the brilliance of study. 
They can be as warm as our Arizona sun 
or, if need be, as cold as the winds which 
sweep from our peaks. They carry the 
depths of our canyons and the clarity of 
the western air washed by a sudden rain, 
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They are as soft as the wind through the 
pines, or they can crash with the loud- 
ness of thunder. Occasionally Senator 
Ashurst visits his State, and these visits 
are eagerly awaited. A recent occasion 
for such a visit was the meeting of the 
Arizona Bar Association. To indicate 
how this man is received at home, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Prescott Evening Courier be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASHURST RETURNS, RETRACES OLD TRAILS 

Here for the recent Arizona Bar Associa- 
tion conclave, Henry Fountain Ashurst “took 
a swing around“ the northern half of the 
State, renewing friendships, and retracing 
old trails, before returning to Washington. 
Beyond the four-score span of years, he was 
the picture of health, the embodiment of 
contentment, rich in esteem for his fellow 
man. Laying flower tokens on the local rest- 
ing place of his departed helpmeet, calling 
on the few he knows so well and comparing 
present Prescott scenes with those of other 
days, he was saddened by finding so many 
past associates no longer here. It was like 
drifting in loneliness through the halls of 
yesterday. 

The outstanding figures guiding Arizona 
during early statehood nearly all are gone, 
Certainly none is more notable than this fine 
man whose service as a United States Senator 
gave full meaning to faith and loyalty. He 
never faced the charge of violating cam- 
paign pledges, no whispers that he sought 
personal gain ever were uttered; his record 
was clean and flawless. No challenge to his 
courage can be recalled, his sympathies were 
deep and true, his judgment based entirely 
on the pillars of right. Through the event- 
Tul three decades of public life he “kept the 
whiteness of his soul,” always adhering to 
justice, clear in understanding. 

It was good to have Henry Ashurst back, 
even if only for a little while. His cheerful- 
ness is contagious, his handclasp frank and 
warm. At least once each year Prescott 
should recall him for a temporary stay, as 
he assuredly is the Mile High City’s most 
distinguished son—one whose thoughts do 
not stray far from the rugged hills which yet 
are dear to him. 


Freedom of Debate in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, One 
of the excellent witnesses heard by the 
Special Subcommittee on Senate Rule 
XXII of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration on Friday, June 28, 
was Hon. Edgar C. Bundy, of Wheaton, 
III., president of the Abraham Lincoln 
National Republican Club. 

Major Bundy’s defense of continued 
freedom of debate in the United States 
Senate was both forceful and enlighten- 
ing, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EDGAR C. BUNDY, PRESIDENT, 
THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN NATIONAL REPUBLI- 
CAN CLUB, BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION, JUNE 28, 1957 
Honorable members of the special sub- 

committee, my name is Edgar C. Bundy, resi- 

dent of 1407 Hill Avenue, Wheaton, III., and 

Iam appearing before this committee today 

as president of the Abraham Lincoln National 

Republican Club, Chicago, II., as a spokes- 

man in behalf of the membership of this 

organization which reside in 47 States and 

Alaska, to speak in opposition to any proposal 

to limite Senate debate which might change 

or modify present Senate rule XXII. 

The headquarters of our organization in 
Chicago, upon learning of the intended in- 
troduction of proposed changes in Senate 
rule XXII. sent out a general letter to our 
members urging them to express their opin- 
ion on these proposed changes. Every reply 
received in our headquarters was in definite 
opposition to any change in the present rule 
XXII. I am, therefore, appearing as spokes- 
man for the club at this present hearing. 

The United States Senate is one of the 
last free bodies in a world which is collapsing 
around us and in which world freedom of 
expression is being severely limited or en- 
tirely crushed, 

Every piece of legislation introduced into 
the Senate of the United States which might 
affect the future of our Republic, or any 
sovereign State of that Republic, should be 
thoroughly examined openly before the peo- 
ple with no restriction placed upon that 
examination; for, after it is passed, by simple 
majority vote, it may prove far more difi- 
cult to undo, if harmful effects should re- 
sult from the same when it becomes law. 

We are in too much of a rush today to get 
things done. In this pushbutton, stream- 
lined, jet age we scarcely take time to live 
any more, let alone examine measures thor- 
oughly which may affect the last semblance 
of freedom on the face of the earth. We 
need to slow down and reexamine whither 
we are bound. 

This representative government of ours is 
being pressurized by highly vocal and well 
financed minority groups to change its 
methods of doing things—methods which 
have proved themselves to be in the best in- 
terests of the Nation as a whole through 
many decades of trial and experiments. 

Year after year, since the first Senate met 
in 1789, individuals in this body have tried 
to introduce changes in Senate rules to limit 
Tull and free discussion, oftentimes in the 
form of gag rules. But, our Senators have 
steadfastly refused to adopt such restrictive 
measures With the exception of the present 
required two-thirds cloture rule passed in 
1917. Why, might we ask, a two-thirds rule? 
Perhaps this can best be answered by stating 
that history proves that the majority is not 
always in the right. 

We hear a lot of arguments advanced to 
the effect that small minorities in the Senate 
can obstruct the will of the majority, and 
that therefore this right of the minority 
must be taken away. This is contrary to the 
United States Constitution itself. Our form 
of government was never set up on the basis 
of stifling the expression of minorities, even 
by a majority of one, 

If we consult the proceedings of the United 
States Senate, as a continuing body from 
1789 until the present day, we will find that 
the only time the filibuster was used was on 
some measure against which there was strong 
minority opinion and a definite basis for op- 
position, Out of a total of 36 measures 
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against which the filibuster was used, only 
11 failed of passage (some of these were the 
same bills or similar ones introduced over a 
period of time) and the other 25 were even- 
tually passed, usually after being modified 
by the elimination of potentially dangerous 
provisions, or by adding to them features 
which would benefit particular States or 
areas of the Nation. That is a pretty good 
record in the history of American legislation. 

Granted that there may have been some 
inequities resulting from the use of the 
filibuster in connection with the 11 bills 
which did not pass, is that any reason to 
burn the proverbial “house” down in order 
to destroy a few “rats” in the basement? 

It is amazing, to say the least, how oppo- 
nents of the present two-thirds cloture rule, 
while demanding a change from two-thirds 
to a simple majority, conviently ignore the 
fact that a two-thirds vote of both Houses 
of the Congress is required to override a 
minority of one, namely, the veto of the- 
President of the United States; and, a three- 
quarter vote of all the sovereign States is 
required to ratify a constitutional amend- 
ment. t 

If the basis for the arguments presented 
over a period of years by those in favor of 
au simple majority as a means for closing 
debate is followed to its logical conclusion, 
then the President of the United States 
could be classified as an obstructionist to 
the will of “the majority.“ and at least one- 
fourth of the States also constitute an ob- 
struction to the will of “the majority.” 
These exponents of “majority rule,” in order 
to be consistent in their thinking, should 
ask that a Presidential veto be overridden by 
a simple majority of both Houses, and that a 
constitutional amendment be ratified by 25 
States instead of by 36. 

It would be well to recall at this point the 
words of the distinguished Senator John C. 
Calhoun, when on July 12, 1848, he stated 
concerning Senator Clay's proposal to intro- 
duce the “previous question” in order to 
limit debate, as follows: There never had 
been a body in this, or any other country, 
in which, for such a Jength of time, so much 
dignity and decorum of debate had been 
maintained.” 

Despite the fact that there have been What 
might be classified as exceptions to the usual 
decorous procedure of the Senate at times 
in the life of this body, Senator Calhoun's 
statement is certainly applicable to the 
years since 1894 as much as to those prior 
to that date. 

Again, in 1881, when a resolution was in- 
troduced to amend the Anthony rule and 
was objected to on the grounds that it was 
actually a form of introducing the use of 
“the previous question,” Senator Edmonds 
made a profound observation which could 
well be taken to heart today by those who 
propose to stifle unlimited and free debate 
by changing Senate rule XXII: “I would 
rather not a single bill shall pass between 
now and the 4th of March than to introduce 
into this body, which is the only one where 
there is free debate, and the only one which 
can under its rules discuss fully, I think it 
is of greater importance to the public inter- 
est in the long run and in the short run that 
every bill on your calendar should fail than 
that any Senator should be cut off from the 
right of expressing his opinion upon every 
measure that is to be voted upon here.” 

I, for one, as an American citizen, and an 
intelligence officer in the United States Air 
Force Reserve, who have seen with my own 
eyes the suppression. of free discussion in 
Juan Peron’s Argentina, in Communist 
China, and in Europe, agree with Senator 
Edmond's statement wholebeartedly, If mi- 
nority rights are to be preserved, they should 
be preserved in the Senate of the United 
States first of all, as such minorities consist 
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of men and women who ere duly elected to 
this august body of majorities in their own 
sovereign States. They are directly respon- 
sible to the will of these people. It would 
be a direct slap in the face to these majori- 
tles in the States to tell their elected rep- 
resentatives in the Senate that they will not 
be permitted to speak as long as they desire 
on any given measure. If these particular 
Senators are in the wrong, then it is up to 
the people who send them to Washington to 
correct that wrong, and it is not up to the 
Senators from other States to draw such a 
conclusion. The ballot box is the finest free 
weapon we have left for correcting any abuse 
of Senatorial privileges. 

It is interesting to note that since the 
first motion to invoke the cloture rule was 
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National Driver of the Year Award to 
Ernest Roedel, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
during the past holiday weekend, by 
way of radio, television, and newspapers, 
we heard a great deal about the need 


intrduced in the United States Senate on for safe driving on American highways. 


November 15, 1919, that the Senate itself 
voted in favor of that motion only 4 times 
out of a total of 22 times that it was made. 
This proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
the Senate itself, by substantial vote mar- 
gins, was in favor of unlimited debate on 
18 of the 22 measures before it. In each of 
the 18 instances a substantial number rang- 
ing from 27 to_77 opposed the limitation of 
debate. 

In the light of these historical facts, we 
can only ask: Why are these proposals to 
limit debate continually presented before 
the Senate Rules Committee and its sub- 
Committees? History is continually repeat- 
ing itself, but the tragedy is that we do not 
seem to learn the lesson of history until it 
is too late, It is my opinion, after having 
examined the influences brought to bear on 
once-free nations in the process of turning 
them over to totalitarian regimes, that free- 
dom of expression, whether oral or written, 
has always been stified first before the coun- 
try was captured by a dictator or totali- 

an regime. 

It is a singular fact that the Senate of the 
United States has passed a higher percentage 
Of bills since its inception, without majority 
Cloture, than the House of Representatives 

Passed with such a cloture rule. The 
Senate is known to be the more deliberative 
ot the two bodies of the Congress. I do not 
believe that the American people want this 
Change through a “speed-up campaign,” 
Which would surely result if the present 
Senate rule XXII were changed from two- 

to a chance majority. 

Some have advanced the idea that the 
filibuster as used in the United States Sen- 
ate causes adverse criticism of our Govern- 
ment in foreign countries, especially on tht 
Part of foreign governmental assemblies. I 
think it is about time that we stop paying 
&ttention to the criticisms of people who 

ve been receiving continuous handouts 
from the American taxpayers for lo these 
many years, and from governments which 
have various conceptions of justice and free- 
dom which are allen to traditional American 
Constitutional concepts. 

Our country has existed as a free Republic 
because our People have enjoyed the free- 
doms guaranteed to them in the great doou- 
Ments written by wise Founding Fathers. 
Let us not send this Nation down the road 
Which decadent foreign nations have already 
traveled by restricting full and free debate 
on the part of our United States Senators, 
Whom we send to Washington for the pur- 
Pose of representing us and maintaining a 
Position on any measure which is in accord- 
ance with the views of the constituency they 
are representing. 

you very much for this o ty 
Of presenting these views to the Special Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


Mr. President, we, in Missouri, are 
proud that a young Missourian, Mr. 
Ernest Roedel, of New Franklin, Mo., 
has been named as “National Driver of 
the Year” for his heroism and safe- 
driving record. Mr. Roedel has never 
had an accident, either in his own auto- 
mobile or during the 6% years he has 
driven a truck, establishing a “no-acci- 
dent record” for more than 500,000 miles. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I very much appre- 
ciate the comment the Senator from 
Missouri has made in regard to Mr. 
Ernest Roedel the Missouri truck driver 
who has won the national award for 
safe driving. I am proud to state that he 
drives for Freight Ways, Inc., of Wichita, 
Kans., a Kansas corporation. We of 
Kansas, too, wish to extend to him our 
congratulations and best wishes. We are 
proud of his outstanding record. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a press release entitled 
„Missouri Truck Driver Named 1957 Na- 
tional Driver of the Year,” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp; 
as follows: 

MISSOURI Truckpriver NAMED 1957 NATIONAL 
DRIVER OF THE YEAR 

Wasurncton, D. C., June 29.—A 29-year- 
old Missouri truckdriver has been named 
national driver of the year for his heroism 
and safe-driving record, the American Truck- 
ing Associations announced today, 

He is Ernest Roedel, of 113 Chancelor 
Street, New Franklin, Mo., a driver for Freight 
Ways, Inc., oft Wichita, Kans. Mr. Roedel 
drives from the company’s New Franklin ter- 
minal. . 

Married and the father of a 5-year-old boy, 
Mr. Roedel is credited with saving the life 
of a 3-month-old baby and rendering first 
aid to her 2-year-old sister after an auto 
wreck in which both parents were killed. 

The driver also was cited fot a 500,000- 
mile no-accident record. He has never been 
in an accident either in his own automobile 
or during the 6% years he has driven a truck. 

The driver of the year award is given an- 
nually by the American Trucking Associa- 
tions to 1 of the more than 7 million truck- 
drivers in the country for his outstanding 
safety record or acts of heroism. Mr. Roe- 
del, the 1956 Missouri driver of the year, 
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was nominated by the Missouri Bus & Truck 
Association. 

The judges were Congressman KENNETH 
A. Roserts, of Alabama, chairman of the 
House Highway Safety Subcommittee; Louis 
S. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce; W. Y. Blanning, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and Arthur C. Butler, 
director of the National Highway Users 
Conference. 

Mr. Roedel, also is the holder of an Arthur 
Godfrey citation as a gentleman of the high- 
way, awarded last year by the radio-tele- 
vision star in cooperation with the American 
Trucking Associations for his help to the two 
injured children. 

While driving west along Highway 40, 
about 10 miles east of Boonville, Mo., on 
September 5, 1956, Mr. Roedel noticed an 
old model pick-up truck approaching from 
the opposite direction. Behind it was a 
station wagon traveling at a high speed, 
The station wagon started to pass the pickup 
truck but swerved back in line when the 
driver apparently realized he could not pass 
safely. As he did so, the station wagon went 
out of control and plunged down a 75-foot 
embankment, turning over 3 times. 

Mr. Roedel pulled over to the side of the 
road, stopped his truck, and directed a pass- 
ing motorist to go to Boonville for help, 
He then ran down the embankment and 
found that Mrs. Joan Van Horn, 26; of Ports- 
mouth, Va., and her 2 daughters, 3-month- 
old Nanette and 2-year-old Rebecca, had 
been thrown from the car. Her husband, 
Lt. (g.) John Van Horn, 26, of the Coast 
Guard, had been killed instantly. 

The children had landed in a drainage 
ditch and were in danger of drowning, Mr, 
Roedel pulled them out of the water and ap- 
plied first aid to the older child, who was 
suffering from shock, a broken collarbone, 
broken arm, and three broken ribs. 

The truckdriver then went to the ald of 
the mother who was rolling on the ground in 
pain and bleeding profusely. He took 
blankets from the station wagon, covered her 
and tried to quiet her. 

When other help arrived, Mr. Roedel di- 
rected the aid and stayed with the mother 
and children until the ambulance arrived. 
Mrs. Van Horn died soon after the arrival of 
the ambulance and, with both parents dead, 
the truckdriver followed the ambulance to 
the hospital to insure that the children 
were given prompt and adequate care. 

Witnesses said the older child probably 
would have hurt herself internally and far 
more seriously if Mr. Roedel had not been on 
hand to care for her and keep her from mov- 
ing. The younger child surely would have 
drowned if he had not pulled her from the 
water so quickly, according to reports. 

The children have since been adopted 
Mrs, Van Horn’s brother-in-law and sister, 
Mr. and Mrs, Allen Troutman, of Ottawa, 
Kans. 

A member of Teamsters’ Local, 534, of Se- 
dalia, Mo., Mr. Roedel has been employed by 
Freight Ways, Inc., since 1950 and operates 
a tractor-trailer out of Boonville to St. Louis, 
Louisiana, Mo., and Ottawa, Kans. 

Mr. Roedel's no-accident record follows his 
father's footsteps. His father, Herman, also 
is employed by Freight Ways, Inc., and has 
never had an accident either as a truckdriver 
or in private life. 

Mr. Roedel entered the merchant marine 
in 1945 and served for 2% years. Returning 
to civilian life, he was employed by the Her- 
man Roedel Beer Distributors from 1948 un- 
til he joined Freight Ways, Inc., in 1950, 
Later that year he joined the Army and served 
in Korea until his discharge in 1952, when 
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he returned to Freight Ways. During his 
Army service he maintained his no-accident 
record while driving a truck for the ordnance. 

Mr. Roedel and his wife, Charlene, are 
members of the St. Stephen Evangelical 
Church, He also is a member of the Ray- 
mond Warenhoof Post of the VFW in Boon- 
ville. 

As driver of the year, Mr. Roedel and Mrs. 
Roedel will be invited to visit Washington 
and spend a week at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York as the guests of the American 
‘Trucking Associations. 


Bob Hill, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Ambassador to Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the July number of 
the magazine Diplomat, gives an inter- 
esting background sketch on our friend, 
Robert C. Hill, who is leaving as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congression- 
al Relations to become our Ambassador 
to Mexico. We all know that maintain- 
ing diplomatic relations between Capitol 
Hill and Foggy Bottom, where the State 
Department is located, takes tireless en- 
ergy, rare tact, and great ability. Bob 
Hill has demonstrated these qualities. 
As the following article shows, he has 
the experience as well as the ability to 
be a worthy Ambassador to our nearest 
Latin American neighbor. We all wish 
him well. 

Our New AMBASSADOR To MEXICO—EXPERI- 
ENCED AT Goop NEIGHBORING, ROBERT C. 
HILL HEADS FOR TRD Post AS Envoy WITH 
PLANS To GET AROUND THE COUNTRY AND 
MEET THE PEOPLE = 

(By Dorothy Williams) 

When Robert C. Hill goes to Mexico this 
month as our new Ambassador to that na- 
tion, he'll be returning to a region where 
not so long ago he did some good neighborly 
trallblazing. It all came about as the resuit 
of a suggestion by Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nixon. A 39-year-old former W. R. Grace & 
Co. executive, Hill is well acquainted with 
most of the countries south of the border. 
But he can claim a special acquaintanceship 
with areas that border the Pan-American 
Highway, since in 1955 he became our 
Arat Ambassador to drive all the way—with 
the exception of a 164-mile stretch—from 
San Salvador to Laredo, Tex. His attractive, 
European-educated wife and their two small 
sons accompanied him. 

Hil, then our Ambassador to El Salvador, 
made the 3,700-mile journey—some of it in 
low gear—in the hopes of promoting deyel- 
opment of the Pan-American Highway. He 
got the idea when Nrxon, at that time a 
goodwill visitor in El Salvador, asked if he 
had ever thought of driving home by way 
of the way. 

Not long afterward he bundled his family 
into their car, took the wheel and headed 
north with United States Information 
Agency cameramen following along to record 
the event. x 

Between Tapachula and Orriga, Mexico, the 
Hills and their car were transported by train 
because of impassable roads, Such a static 
role as a train passenger, even through 
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Mexican mountain areas, seems some- 
what out of character for Hill. 

He's a man who likes activity and, as an 
Ambassador, he likes to get around a country 
as much as possible and meet the people. As 
he puts it, he doesn’t think an envoy should 
confine himself to just visiting the watering 
spots. 

P This is the third ambassadorial post to 
which Hill, a political appointee, has been 
named by President Eisenhower. He served 
first as our Ambassador to Costa Rica and 
then to El Salvador. Since October 1955 he 
has filled top-level roles in the Department 
of State, most recently as Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations. 

Robert Charles Hill was born in Littleton, 
N. H., in the heart of the White Mountains, 
the son of a now deceased physician. He was 
graduated from Taft School and Dartmouth 
College. 

Like all youngsters in his neighborhood, 
he grew up gliding down the open snowy 
slopes of the New Hampshire countryside on 
barrel staves. But the introduction of scien- 
tific skiing from Austria made him one of 
the original ski enthusiasts of Peckett's on 
Sugar Hill. His interest in this sport led, 
eventually, to his meeting with his wife, the 
former Cecelia Bowdoin, daughter of a Balti- 
more banker and a descendant of Andrew 
Jackson's Secretary of State, Louis McLane, 
whose portrait hangs in Hill's office. 

There won't be skiing for the Hills in 
Mexico, but they expect to enjoy tennis— 
she is a former tennis champion of both the 
District of Columbia and Baltimore—and he 
hopes for a chance to play squash. 

Mrs. Hill is an equestrian of some note and 
in the past has done considerable Jumping. 
Both of the Hill sons—8-year-old Graham, 
and James Bowdoin, 3—will have their own 
ponies. One of the mounts, a gift from the 
Costa Rican Foreign Minister, is awaiting 
shipment from that country. 

Mutual interests in sports, as well as in 
other matters, can smooth diplomatic ways, 
Hill has found, He recalls the part croquet 
played during his ambassadorship to, Costa 
Rica. That country's President José Figures 
was about to get married. Hill, searching for 
a wedding gift that he hoped would please, 
suddenly recalled that he had read of the 
President's great interest in croquet. A cro- 
quet set was the answer. 

Games of croquet quite naturally followed 
with Figures and Hill and, sometimes others, 
pitting their skills against each other. One 
such game with Jefferson Coolidge, chairman 
of the board of the United Fruit Co., as a 
player, led to the settlement of a longstand- 
ing issue between the firm and the Costa 
Rican Government. 

Hill first came to Washington, D. C., on 
December 14, 1941, as a representative of the 
Todd-Bath Shipbuilding Corp. of South 
Portland, Maine. A short time earlier he had 
interrupted his Dartmouth studies to work 
for the shipbuilding outfit as a ship fitter’s 
helper. Then he was selected to represent 
the firm here in efforts to get war contracts. 

A football injury kept Hill from regular 
military duty, but in October 1944, he went 
abroad in a capacity that led to work with 
the American Army. He set out first for Cal- 
cutta as a member of the United States 
Foreign Service Auxiliary, a forerunner of 
today's Foreign Service Reserve. 

From there he was reassigned as a State 
Department representative to United States 
Army Headquarters for the China-Burma- 
India theater at New Delhi. Also, he was 
in charge of consular activities at our Em- 
bassy there, 

Returning to this country in 1945, he went 
back to Dartmouth to get certain credits 
needed for entrance to Boston University 
Law School. Soon after enrolling there, 
however, he quit to accept appointment by 
the late Senator Charles W. Tobey, New 
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Hampshire Republican, as clerk of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency. 
His next move was to the W. R. Grace & 
Co. where he was placed in charge of activi- 
ties of Pan American Grace Airways and 
served as a representative of the Grace Na- 
tional Bank and W. R. Grace & Co. in Wash- 
ington. His ambassadorial and more recent- 
ly, State Department assignments followed. 


Independence and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the Inde- 
pendence Day editorial of the De Kalb 
New Era, of Decatur, Ga., as it appeared 
in the July 4, 1957, issue of that publi- 
cation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: = 

INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 


On July 4, 1788, a great celebration was 
held in Philadelphia on the anniversary of 
the. signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 12 years before, It was the first 
celebration of Independence Day after the 
requisite number of States had adopted the 
Constitution. 

On that day there were five symbolic 
groups paraded before the people of Phila- 
delphia. They represented, the independence 
of the United States as a sovereign nation, 
the alliance with France, the treaty with 
England, the convention of the several States 
and the Constitution. 

Of those five subjects all but two of them 
have either passed out of existence or beeome 
obsolete. Two, however; remain to this day. 
They are the independence of this Nation 
and the Constitution. So long as this Na- 
tion remains a nation these two matters must 
remain inviolate. To the same degree that 
they are weakened to that same degree will 
our Nation become weak. They are the 
heart and the blood of the United States, 

We, as a people, oftentimes lose sight of 
these two factors in our government. 80 
often we ignore them or indifferently take 
them for granted. We have enjoyed their 
benefits for so many generations that we be- 
come negligent in their preservation. 

Of late years both of these things have 
been attacked. Independence has been 
jeopardized more by development and civil- 
ization than by deliberate intent. In this 
day of the so-called one world we are 
more and more being tempted to form alli- 
ances, be they political, economic, social or 
military. There may perhaps in some dis- 
tant future come such a time but at present 
it is but the fancy of a dream. Before the 
dawn of that day much less its noontide 
there must be a mighty change in the hearts 
of men. Only when there is but one God will 
the time be truly ripe for one world. There 
is no one world in which a godless mation 
may find the faith and trust so necessary. 
E eee ieee TOR Sore See OO 
ear, 

The Constitution Is encountering dangers 
more from within our own Nation than from 
the forces without. We are united in pro- 
tecting this document from the aggressive 
destruction of outsiders, But we are so lax 
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against the increasing dangers from within 
our own Union. 

This is a new age in which we live. New 
methods are the vogue. New thinking is 
Making its impression on our people and 
institutions. There is a definite inclina- 
tion to interpret this document in the light 
of modern thinking, to obscure its true 
Meaning in the trappings of the present 
Vogues rather than with a strict adherence 
to its basic and fundamental truths. 

Such notions are unconscientiously held 
by millions of Americans in their datly living 
with regard to the laws of the land. This 
theory is transmitted by the senses into the 
Minds of our institutions. The deception Is 
the overlooking of the fact that our laws can 
and are changed at will to meet the exigen- 
cies of modern thinking, but our Constitu- 
tion is the fundamental law of the land. 

It cannot be changed merely by thinking 
differently but only by a given process. It 

& grievous error to even attempt a change 
by any other method. If we dare attempt 
this, be it by the individual citizen or the 
highest tribunal of the land, we are at once 
Undermining the foundations of constitu- 
tional government and are beginning the 
downfall of ourselves as a free and inde- 
Pendent nation. 

This, as we celebrate the Fourth of July. 
We ought to remember these things with the 
Understanding that our Constitution is the 
Cornerstone of our independence and our 
freedom. If we weaken it through inter- 
Pretations based on modern thinking we have 

Parably weakened our hold on happiness 
and freedom. 


Foreign Students in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


eyed JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
© great subjects before us with refer- 
ence to foreign policy is the exchange of 
teudenta and professors with other coun- 
8 es. Iam hopeful this program may be 
xtended even further, but at the 
moment we are at a new high record in 
t regard with 40,666 foreign students 
the United States. 
Be. way of analysis of that very inter- 
Sting and important development, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
ere may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor a news story published in 
105 New York Herald Tribune of July 1, 
57, as well as a detailed release 
that news story, of the Insti- 
International Education, New 


being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed 
rl the Recorp, as follows: 
m the New York Heraid Tribune of July 
N 1, 1857] 
paw THOUSAND Ercut HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
EVEN AMERICANS IN COLLEGES ABROAD— 
2 Tuovsane Six HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
8 FOREIGN STUDENTS IN UNITED STATES 
1 record 40,666 toreign students attended 
N States colleges in the 1956-57 aca- 
studi year, while 9,887 American students 
stude abroad, according to a statistical 
In y released yesterday by the Institute of 
atlonal Education. 
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Universities, with 6,379 students. 
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China was next with 3,055, then Korea, with 
2,307. In the total of 40,666 from 136 coun- 
tries, men outnumbered women 3 to 1. From 
the Philippines, however, there were 877 
women and 837 men, 

STUDY IN 54 NATIONS ; 


Although there were foreign students in 
each. of the 48 States, two-thirds of the for- 
eign students were concentrated in the 
schools of 10 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The 10 States are New York, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Massachusetts, Ilinois, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Minnesota. 

Of the total 45.2 percent were privately 
financed. Private organizations, educational 
institutions, and governments paid for most 
of the others. 

The 9,887 American students who went 
abroad studied in 387 institutions in 54 


countries. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
News RELEASE, JULY 1, 1957 

The United States attracted more foreign 
students to its schools last year than ever 
before thereby establishing itself as the 
mecea for scholars from all around the 
world. More than 40,000 foreign students 
representing 136 countries flocked to the 
United States for study during the 1956-57 
academic year, according to a detailed study 
on educational exchange just released by the 
Institute of International Education, 

A leader itself in the field of international 
scholarship exchange, IIE for a number of 
years has survey the number of foreign 
Students here and American students abroad 
financed either under private means or 
through scholarship funds. The results of 
this census have been compiled into an an- 
nual report called Open Doors, which is be- 
coming & bible in the field of international 
educational exchange. 

Of the 40,666 foreign students attracted 
to United States schools, the ITE survey re- 
vealed that almost a third (31 percent were 
from the Far East indicating the intense 
struggle of these Asian nations for a higher 
standard of living through better education. 
More than a fifth (22.4 percent) of these 
foreign students were from our Latin-Amer- 
ican neighboring countries. 

The single country that sent the largest 
representation was Canada (5,379), followed 
by China (3,055), and then Korea (2,307). 
The nation of Korea had the biggest in- 
crease in scholars studying here, having 
jumped from eighth place 2 years ago to 
third place during 1956-57 when 2,307 Ko- 
reans were reported to be enrolled in our 
colleges and universities, 

The status of women in the world was 
reflected in the preponderance of male over 
female students, according to the ITE cen- 
sus. Men out-numbered women three to one 
generally but the disparity was even greater 
in the Middle East and Far East countries. 
One startling exception was the Philippines 
where the women edged the men by 877 to 


* 837, possibly indicating the greater western- 


ization that has taken place in the former 
United States possession. 

What kind of study these foreign scholars 
pursued also reflected the needs of the coun- 
tries from which they came. The Far and 
Middie East scholars majored heavily in 
engineering with the humanities and social 
sciences as second and third choices, whereas 
more than a quarter of the Europeans and 
Canadians preferred courses in humanities 
with engineering a Close second. 

The IIE study also revealed that more and 
more United States schools are opening their 
doors to foreign scholars. Every State in the 
Union had foreign students enrolled in their 
colleges and universities, although more 
than two-thirds of the foreign exchangees 
were concentrated in the schools of 10 States 
and the District of Columbia. The States 
were: New York, California, Michigan, Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
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Ohio, Indiana, and Minnesota. Thirteen 
universities reported more than 400 foreign 
students in attendance, 7 being State sup- 
ported and 6 privately supported. Four uni- 
versities—University of California (1,473), 
Columbia University (1,356), University of 
Michigan (1,109), and New York University 
(1,021)—had more than 1,000 foreign stu- 
dents enrolled. 

Another significant trend that continued 
in educational exchange is the large num- 
ber of students who were self-supporting. 
Nearly half (45.2 percent) of the foreign stu- 
dents were studying in the United States 
through private means indicating that more 
and more individuals throughout the world 
are taking the initiative in pursuit of edu- 
cation abroad. Schooling for a large num- 
ber (over 40 percent) of the exchangees was 
still being made possible through aid from 
private organizations, educational institu- 
Hone and governments. 

e open-door survey also gave figures 
on Americans studying abroad for the 1955- 
56 academic year because of the length of 
time required to survey the institutions 
abroad. The ITE census reported that 9,887 
ao traveled overseas to enroll in 387 

tutions in 54 for coun 
iny i eign tries during 

Figures also were compiled on foreign fac- 
ulty and doctors in the United States, and on 
American faculty abroad. More than 1,100 
foreign professors representing 61 nations 
were teac in American colleges and uni- 
versities, during 1956-57, while almost 7,000 
foreign doctors from 88 countries were train- 
ing as interns or residents in American hos- 
Pitals throughout most of the Nation. 

The ITE census reported that almost 1,500 
United States professors taught or carried 
out research projects abroad with 781 of them 
concentrated in European schools, 


Rural Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an editorial 
entitled “‘Point 4' for United States 
Farms,” published in the Washington 
Post of July 7, 1957. The editorial is 
timely and informative. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“POINT 4" ror UNITED STATES FARMS 


In the planning of new policies to ald 
the farmer the rural development program, 
now still in the experimental stage, may be 
expected to occupy an important place. This 
venture in cooperative rehabilitation of de- 
pressed agricultural areas has gotten off to a 
slow start despite the President's enthusiasm 
for it in the legislative phase. No doubt 
that was inevitable because of its nature. It 
involves the cooperation of Federal, State, 
and local agencies along with many private 
community groups. Even the administra- 
tion's rural development program committee 
is composed of the Under Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Interior, Commerce, Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as well as 
the Small Business Administrator and a 
member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers: To move such an unwieldiy organi- 
gation is a task in itself, and to date the 
teamwork leaves much to be desired. 

Nevertheless, rural development commit- 
tees have been organized in 43 counties, and 
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pilot projects are underway in 49 counties 
and 8 other areas in 24 States., The aim in 
all cases is to encourage and assist local 
initiative. Special effort is exerted to im- 
prove the productivity of farms that do not 
provide an ample living for their occupants. 
In some instances income has been sub- 
stantially increased by shifting farms in the 
South from cotton growing to dairying. But 
it is also recognized that, in many instances, 
the need is to move people off the farms or 
provide them with part-time nonfarm em- 
ployment, 

If lack of education and poor health are 
contributing to the malaise of these com- 
munities, direct attacks upon those prob- 
Jems are contemplated. In some instances 
great improvements have followed the loca- 
tion of a new factory in a depressed farming 
section. Part-time jobs and higher incomes 
contribute to the solution of many other 
problems, The basic effort is to develop in 
these low-income areas a balanced economy. 

What the program needs most at this mo- 
ment is a full-time executive who can direct 
the efforts of the many varied participants 
with a large measure of imagination and in- 
spiration. The President promised last Octo- 
ber to name the best man he could find in 
this field, but the 1957 appropriation for 


this purpose was not sufficient to permit such’ 


an appointment. That deficiency has been 
corrected in the 1958 budget. Urgently 
needed also is a spirit of accommodation 
among the agencies that are expected to 
contribute their technical assistance. 

The possibilities of this venture are ob- 
viously great, With a little Federal help, the 
depressed hunting and fishing communities 
in Alaska could be made independent once 
more through their arts and handicraft for 
which there is great demand. Indian reser- 
vations could be rescued from their poor- 
house atmosphere, and hundreds of low-in- 
come farming areas could be made contribut- 
ing units in the national economy. The 
venture seems to merit a great deal more 
drive than has been accorded it to date. 


An Important Step Toward Greater 
Governmental Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


— Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this session of Congress much has been 
said in this Chamber about the need for 
greater economy in Government; much 
concern has been voiced for the welfare 
of the taxpayer; much criticism has been 
leveled against the size of the budget. 

Now, I do not believe that any of us 
in Congress challenge the need for econ- 
omy in Government. But I do believe 
that we should back up our words with 
action. 

I have said it before on the floor of the 
House, and I will repeat it again: I do 
not believe sound or lasting or sizable 
economies can be effected by merely 
chopping away indiscriminately on the 
budget. I do believe, however, that we 
can produce large savings for our tax- 
payers by carrying out the blueprints for 
governmental economies charted by the 
Hoover Commission. 

Among the many recommendations 
still awaiting action, one in particular 
would be an important step toward 
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greater economy m Government, That 
is the recommendation to establish an- 
nual accrued expenditure budgeting—a 
ene endation embodied in H. R. 
8002. 

I most certainly will give my support 
to this measure, and it is my hope that a 
majority of the House will do the same. 
Such action would be a significant con- 
tribution to the cause of economy, 

In this respect, the New York Times of 
June 27 carried an excellent editorial on 
this vital subject. I would like to enter 
that editorial into the Recorp today; it 
expresses a viewpoint that warrants seri- 
ous study by every Member of this body. 

The editorial follows: 

POWER OF THE PURSE 

There is a popular illusion that because 
Congress votes the money ni to run 
the Government of the United States it 
must automatically have control over all ex- 
penditures: It doesn't, as the Hoover Com- 
mission and many other people Jong ago 
discovered. 

Today the Rules Committee of the House 
is scheduled to consider a bill that would go 
far toward restoring to Congress, where it 
belongs, the power of the purse. This bill is 
described by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report as “one of the most funda- 
mental” of all the Commission's recommen- 
dations. It is H. R. 8002, to establish annual 
accrued expenditure budgeting, which means 
in simple language that Congress would 
grant money to the departments and agencies 
to be spent on a yearly basis only. 

The bill would do away with carry-overs 
which represent appropriations, annually 
running into the billions, made in one year 
but not spent until the next year or years 
following. The result has been that Con- 
gress itself never knows just how much 
money is actually being expended within the 
Government each year or, because of changes 
of program, for precisely what purposes. 
The bill would not prevent authorization of 
long-term contracts, but it would limit the 
funds actually appropriated to estimated 
expenditures for the next 12 months. A 
companion bill passed the Senate earlier 
this month. 

It is particularly odd that the most vocif- 
erous opponents of this measure in the 
House include some Members who beat their 
breasts most loudly over the size of President 
Eisenhower's budget. If Congress is really 
serious about controlling expenditures and 
is willing to take the responsibility that goes 
with this power it will pass this bill, which 
has the endorsement of the President, 
leading Members of Congress and thoughtful 
private citizens. 


Rights Bill and the Negro Ballot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Rights Bill and the Negro Bal- 
lot,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
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Ricuts BI. AND THE Necro BMU or- Eco- 
NOMIC BETTERMENT LEGISLATION CALLED 
STRONGER INFLUENCE ON VOTE 

(By David Lawrence) 

The biggest phony in American politics— 
the idea that, if you favor particular racial 
or ethnic groups, you win their votes in the 
next election—is one of the main fallacies 
behind the so-called civil-rights controversy 
in Congress. 

Actually, every scientific poll taken shows 
that the Negro vote in the United States 
follows the pattern of economic influence 28 
it usually affects other groups of compara- 
ble income. 

Despite the attitude of the southern Demo- 
erats. a heavy majority of the Negroes in the 
North cling to the Democratic Party. Even 
in the face of the Republican effort to take 
credit for Chief Justice Warren's leadership 
in formulating the desegregation decision 
handed down in 1954 by the Supreme Court, 
the Negro voters in the 1956 presidential 
election gave the bulk of their support to the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 

Notwithstanding, also, all the fanfare of 
Republican speakers who pointed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's measures in putting in- 
tegration into effect in the schools of the 
District of Columbia and other acts and 
speeches on his part between 1952 and 1956 
avowedly opposing segregation, the Negro 
voters gave the Eisenhower ticket in last 
year's election only 36 percent of their vote, 
according to a postelection study and poll 
made by the survey research center of the 
University of Michigan and published in 
March. It backs up the Gallup news release 
of January 16 last, which showed the Re- 
publicans as having obtained 39 percent 
among Negro voters in 1956. 

While both these studies recorded 3 
marked gain over 1952 for the Republicans, 
it is significant that, according to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan study, the Republicans 
in 1948 had 35 percent of the Negro vote, 
while in 1956 they got 36 percent—only 1 
more percentage point than 8 years before- 
In fact, the research staff of the Republican 
National Committee in its summary report 
of the 1956 election issued in May of this 
year says: 

“In spite of considerable improvement in 
the Republican vote among Negroes, indica- 
tions are that more than three-fifths of the 
Negro voting population continued to vote 
Democrat in 1956.“ 

Why isn't all the civil rights agitation 
by the Republicans more successful in win- 
ning Negro votes? The answer is to be 
found in looking at the same Michigan study 
with respect to low-income groups as 2 
whole. It shows that those voters earning 
below $2,000 a year—both white and Ne- 
gro—went from 39 percent Republican in 
1948 to 58 percent in 1962 and then to 
percent in 1956. 

But in the wards in and around Chicago 
which are composed predominantly of Negro 
voters with low incomes, the election sta- 
tistics show the Republican percentage of 
the vote to be 23 percent In 1952 and about 
32 percent in 1956. This was a substantial 
gain, but still the Democrats got 68 percent 
in 1956. 

Looking, however, at the wards with Ne- 
groes of higher incomes, the Republican 
percentage was 40.1 percent in 1952 and 43.7 
percent in 1956—a more normal division for 
a labor group. The Gallup poll shows union 
labor throughout the country was 39 per- 
cent Republican in 1952 and 43 percent Re- 
publican in 1956. 

The reason the percentages for the Re- 
publicans among the lower income Negro 
voters are below the lower income group in 
the Nation as a whole is because a higher 
proportion of individuals with lower in- 
comes is to be found among Negroes than 
among whites, There is still a feeling: 
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Moreover, among Negro voters that the New 
Deal was an economic emancipation for 
them. The WPA, for instance, and the vast 
relief hppropriations happened to do more 
for the Negroes than for any other single 
group. 

Back in 1936, this correspondent inter- 
Viewed in Pittsburgh the late Robert L. 
Vann, editor of the largest of the Negro 
newspapers of the country and director of 
Negro political activities in Pennsylvania 
for the Democratic Party. He told me why 
he had switched to FDR, and I asked him 
if the Negroes were aiming at social equal- 
ity. His reply was: 

“My goodness, no, We have our own pride 

race,” 

“Then is it economic equality?” I asked. 

That's it; that’s it,“ he replied. “Equal 
Pay for equal work, and equal opportunity 
in Jobs is what we really want.“ 

The political party that improves the eco- 
nomic status of the Negro worker will gain 
far more than the party that doesn’t. The 
Civil rights issue is important to the Negro 
Voter, but it will not swing an election for 
the Republicans in times when there is a 
recession or depression. That's why, even 
With the handicap of the south opposi- 
tion to civil rights, the Negro vo in the 

Orth are still betting on the Democratic 
Party as their economic savior. 


Decisions Emanating From the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals Make It Necessary 
That Legislation Be Enacted Clearly 
Defining Presumptive Periods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there are 
before the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs two bills in which I am 
very much interested. I refer to H. R. 
which provides for a presumptive 
Period of 2 years for malignant tumors, 
and H. R. 924 which provides for a 3- 
year period. 
Presumptive periods are well estab- 
ed in Veterans’ Administration law. 
r example, World War I veterans had 
eal January 1, 1925, to show that a 
troereulosis or neuropsychiatric condi- 
On was service connected. The medical 
Officials frown upon presumptive periods 
th I, as a general rule, do not favor 
em either. However, some of the de- 


Cisions which are emanating from the 


ard of Veterans’ Appeals make it 
ry that some legislation along 
this line be enacted. 

hee deny that rigorous basic training 
ype Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or the 
ri eh could aggravate a cancerous 
11 Or is to adopt a position which is 
diculous in the extreme, If decisions 
fi this sort prevail, they will only result 
the rankest sort of injustice to all 
Veterans who have the misfortune to 

Suffer from such condition. 

I, for one, am willing to go ahead on 
Such legislation and hope that the chair- 
Man of the full committee will shortly 
see fit to schedule action on these bills. 


= 
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All God’s Chillun in Jail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader on July 2, 1957. Sardoni- 
cally, but eloquently, it speaks for itself 
and its grim humor points up the need 
for a pondering of the current loss of 
reason in sociopolitical thinking. 

The editorial follows: 

ALL Gon's CHILLUN IN JAIL 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has been holding its 
48th annual convention out in Detroit, and 
we have been following the with 
a remarkably cheerful eye. There is, in fact, 
a tie that binds, In any fraternity of op- 

minorities, the Southern States and 
the NAACP might find a great many things 
in common. 

One notes, for example, the convention's 
presentation of an achievement award to the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, “a foremost 
exponent of the Ghandian philosophy of 
nonviolent, passive resistance,” for his role 
in the Montgomery bus boycott. In accept- 
ing the award, the reverend allowed that 

ve resistance might even mean going 
to jail, but he added: “If this is the case, we 
must with dignity and love fill up the jails 
of the South. 

Well, brother, we would say to the rev- 
erend, move over. Several million white folks 
in these parts share precisely the same point 
of view. We spell the adjective with an 
m.“ as in massive resistance, but passive 
or massive, it all amounts to the same thing. 
‘And when it comes to dignity and love, let 
us all go to jail with dignity and love and 
a few pairs of clean socks besides. Who has 
a monopoly on dignity and love? 

Then there was the closing speech on Sun- 
day by the Honorable Roy Wilkins, executive 
director of the NAACP, who went on at some 
length about the poor ans, When 
Hungarians resist oppression, he said, they 
are called heroes. “But when American 
Negroes legally and peacefully resist oppres- 
sion they are called agitators.” 

Well, Doctor, we would say to the Honor- 
able Wilkins, white southerners have been 
nursing the same complaint for lo, these 
many months. The Hungarians are heroes, 
all right, but when American southerners 
legally and peacefully resist oppression, we 
are called bigots, Fascists, anarchists, and 
reactionaries. Times are tough all over. 

“In Hungary,” added His Excellency, “men 
were jailed or fined or sent to labor camps or 
shot for not obeying some new decree. In 
some of our South, new decrees pro- 
viding for fines and jall terms are being is- 
sued every day as legislatures shout them 


for the Republic standing behind you, who 
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should worry? Meanwhile, in any account- 
ing of people who are not free to protest, 
the southern white man stands at the head 
of the list. 

‘The more we have been reflecting on these 
matters lately, the more inclined we are to 
say, Let the troops come in. Things have 
changed since grandpa's day. The recon- 
struction of 1865-76 was a terrible time, for 
the United States Government was a primi- 
tive and unenlightened crowd a century ago. 
But suppose Albemarle County were to be 
occupied by Federal troops come fall? Un- 
der the new way of doing things, pretty soon 
we would all be hip deep in clover—all that 
army spending, foreign aid, plush new con- 
sulates, There would be a risk, of course, 
that Eisenhower might send in Herr Doktor 
Conant as head occupier, but that is a small 
risk to weigh against the blessings that have 
befallen, Bonn, West Berlin and Tokyo. 

Friends, the new Jerusalem awaits. With 
dignity and love, we will all march off to the 
jail house together—massively and passively 
together—all us oppressed minorities 
hallelujah while the troops descend on 
Charlottesville. Let us get in step, Reverend. 
Who touches a hair on yon grey head, march 
on! 


- 


Advantages of Friendship Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, we are 
privileged today to have with us three 
distinguished guests from the great city 
of Baltimore: Mayor Thomas D'Alesan- 
dro, Jr., who, as we all know, once served 
in the other House of the Congress: 
Thomas J. O'Donnell, director of public 
relations for the city of Baltimore; and 
City Councilman Leon Rubenstein, 
chairman of the council’s aviation com- 
mittee. 

Earlier this afternoon a helicopter 
brought these visitors to Washington, 
landing them on the Mall only a few 
blocks from where we are assembled. 
They had made the trip from Baltimore 
in less than half an hour, and had cov- 
ered the distance between Friendship In- 
ternational Airport and Capitol Hill in 
about 10 minutes, thus dramatizing the 
advantages offered by Friendship to air 
travelers of the Washington-Baltimore 
area. 

Mayor D'Alesandro delivered a brief 
statement after stepping from the heli- 
copter and being greeted by most of 
Maryland's congressional delegation. I 
ask unanimous consent that his remarks 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mayor THOMAS D'ALESAN- 
DRO, JR., oF BALTIMORE, Mo. 

The recent inaugural of helicopter service 
between Friendship International Airport 
and downtown Baltimore is a most progres- 
sive step for our city and the airport. 

Institution of similar service between 
Friendship and Washington and/or direct 
service between Washington and Baltimore 
likewise will be of great benefit for all parties 
concerned, 


r 
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Rapid helicopter service between Friend- 
ship and Washington could mean much to 
the development of Baltimore's great inter- 
national airport and, at the same time, result 
in safer, more convenient travel for Wash- 
ingtonians. 

As mayor of Baltimore, and speaking in 
behalf of Friendship International airport, 
which can serve both Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, it is my earnest hope that a heliport 
can be established at a conyenient location 
in Washington. 

The officials of Chesapeake and Potomac 
Airways, Inc., deserve commendation for the 
pioneering spirit they are demonstrating in 
their efforts to establish this much-needed 
helicopter service. 


> 


Washington Report iv Congressman 
Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


‘OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORp, I include the following July 6 news- 
letter to my constituents: 


WASHINGTON REPORT, BY CONGRESSMAN Bruce 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, TEXAS 

A roundup of odds and ends seems appro- 
priate for a light legislative week accompany- 
ing July 4. First, should Congress be tele- 
vised? Yes, though its debatable. The 
pitiless eye of the kinescope and Jobn and 
Jane Doe at home could straighten out some 
ofour problems, True, grandstanding would 
be possible—and important unpublicized 
work by committees might be overlooked. 
But our government is based on informed 
public opinion, I’m for citizens knowing 
what's going on. That's why my extra effort 


in newsletters, questionnaires, radio, and 


television. (The 1957 questionnaires are 
in. It is my hope that every re- 
cipient will himself. The difficulty 


of yes“ and no“ answers is the same faced 
by a Congressman in his voting.) 

Taxpayers should know how Congress ap- 
propriates (spends) their money. It's quite 
a system. For example, we have passed the 
conference report of the Departments of La- 
bor, Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priations bills for 1958 after the conferees of 
the House and Senate adjusted the differ- 
ences between their respective bills. Let's 
examine the system, taking a specific item; 
for example, the salaries and expenses for the 
Bureau of Employment Security, one of the 
Labor Departments’ many bureaus. Here's 
how it started: 

Item: salaries, expenses, appropriated 1957, 
$5,558,000; budget estimate 1958, $6,358,000; 
recommended 1958, $6 million. 

Bill compared with: Appropriated 1957, 
++$442,000; estimated 1958, — $358,000. 

Let's review the steps. The House com- 
mittee studied and held hearings on the 
budget estimate for $6,358,000, $800,000 more 
than 1957's appropriation. Responsibly, 
with “cut the budget” cries from constitu- 
ents, the committee recommended to the 
House a total of 86 million, $358,000 below 
the budget request, but still $442,000 above 
last year. The House then voted to cut this 
further to $5,558,000, the same amount as 
last year. Then the House bill went to the 
Senate. The Senate committee, too, started 
with the budget request of $6,358,000 and cut 
this to $6 million, which the Senate ap- 
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proved. Then the conference of several 
Senate and House representatives, the con- 
ferees, debated and compromised the $5,558,- 
000 House figure and $6 million Senate figure 
at $5,958,000, which both House and Senate 
approved. 

Now, note the results: 1. More money was 
appropriated than last year ($400,000) but 
everyone is on record for economy (both 
Senators and Representatives cut the figure 
with which they started). 2. Every Mem- 
ber when necessary can proclaim support 
for the Government program, but can equally 
proclaim he’s for economy and cutting the 
budget. 3. The Senate usually adds money 
and shows less fiscal responsibility than the 
House. 4. Politicians can demagog and 
straddle the fence. 5. Politicians are this 
way because they can't or won't say No“ to 
constituents’ demands for more and more 
Federal aid. 6. The situation won't change 
unless people change, both constituents and 
Congressmen, Such is the appropriation 
story. 

Typical inconsistencies from constituents: 
1, Economize, cut the budget, but not my 
project, pension, or special interest. 2. Get 
me a tax cut, but give me all (and more) 
the Government service that I've had in the 


Floorwork inconsistencies include: 1. Gov- 
ernment with a heart“ means a Federal 
solution with taxpayers’ money for every 
problem—housing, food, employment, wages, 
financial security, floods, droughts, polio and 
sickness, charity, relief, countless business 
operations, etc—Government has the money 
and the power, besides it's smart politics, 
it means votes. 2. A do-something versus 
do-nothing Congress is measured by the 
number of new laws passed (every law sub- 
tracts a measure of individual freedom)— 
we can correct anything with another reso- 
lution. 3. Everyone's for States rights in 
principle but not in practice. 4. A nameless 
vacuum exists into which either Federal or 
State Government must move—if the State 
won't, the Federal must (X amendment?). 
5. To some in voting it's, “What's politically 
the right move?" or “My party, right or 
wrong, but my party.” 6. This is Just a tem- 
porary or emergency measure (this always 
just precedes its permanent adoption). 7. 
It may be a bad program. but we must spend 
this much more to protect what we've already 
spent. 8. You can’t buy friendship, but let's 
keep trying (foreign aid), 9. Elimination of 
waste and duplication in government is good 
(Hoover Commission bills) but * *? (No 
political sex appeal; bills are shelved.) One 
thing I know, the people of Dallas County 
will be told what's going on in their Goy- 
ernment so far as I have the ability and 
strength. Can we expose and eliminate some 
2 the inconsistencies? It's worth while, 
isn't it? 


Hon. James. A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the dedication 
ceremonies of the New Tomkins Cove 
School, at Tomkins Cove, N. Y., on June 
29, 1957. Tomkins Cove is in the town 
of Stony Point where Mr. Farley was 
born and raised and started his early 
political activities: 
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This school bullding is another example 
of the great progress which we are making 
in this country and this State in providing 
for our children fine physical surroundings 
in which to get an education. But we must 
never forget that building and grounds and 
equipment are the incidental, not the prin- 
cipal part of education. They are the frame 
and not the picture, The case, not the con- 
tents. 

True education is a matter of the mind 
and spirit. It is earnest teachers and whole- 
some children and cooperative parents. It 
is the lessons that count. ` 

We in New York State can take pride in 
our schools and in the quality of our edu- 
cation, and in the spirit and training of our 
teachers. 

We have provided for the entire Nation & 
standard to be lived up to and an example to 
follow. We are living proof of what a State 
can do without direction from above or below 
in building, operating, and maintaining an 
educational system. 

Education is the means by which the les- 
sons taught by the experience of the past are 
given to the present and the future. It is @ 
business of sharing with our children what 
we have learned from our elders and from 
our own contacts with the world which we 
have passed through. 

Of course, as we all know, children do not 
always take for gospel truth the words of 
their parents. Sometimes I think that chil- 
dren become wise, perhaps overwise, in their 
own day and generation and feel that the 
experience of the past is merely the useless 
teaching of the elders. However, as those 
children go out into the world they may well 
find that what we have learned the hard way 
might better be taken from us by word of 
mouth than to be taken by them through 
the hard knocks of experience. 

But we parents have a great opportunity 
to assist in the process of education by co- 
operation with teachers. The teachers are 
those who are skilled in transmitting to the 
children the lessons that we know out of our 
own experience. 

Another thing that is essential in educa- 
tion is that as society becomes more complex. 
as the number of people increases, and as the 
size of our cities grows, education must keep’ 
pace with these new conditions. That means 
that the need for formal planned education 
becomes greater and greater, There was 4 
day when, as one educator put tt, it was 
enough to have a student at one end of a 10g 
and a great teacher at the other. I grant 
that education without great teachers is not 
education at all. But there must be more 
organization now than when those of us who 
have passed the middle span of life went to 
school. I, for one, am amazed at the dif- 
ference in education and particularly in the 
opportunities offered between the present and 
those days back there when I went to grade 
school at Grassy Point and then on to high 
school in Stony Point. Iam not complaining. 
It was sound education and it served me well. 
But the children of this day are facing an 
infinitely more complex world than I faced 
50 years ago. 

As I-see it, there are certain essential 
qualities that all teaching must have if it is 
to be in a true sense education. 

It must be free of dogma, and it must be 
free of dogmatic assumptions and arbitrary 
definitions. By that I do not mean that 
there are not solid and important lessons 
that must be learned by diligent application 
and that do not change with the years. But 
in the true sense education is the freeing of 
the mind to reach out and search for truth 
on its own account. 

Next, education must be humane, in the 
sense that it teaches people true considera- 
tion for the rights of others. It ought to 
teach people to live in society with other 
people and exercise toward them the kind- 
ness and the consideration that ought to 
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ae & good neighbor in every walk 
0. 

Next, education must be useful. I do not 
mean merely that education ought to teach 
nothing but the means of making a living. 
That is essential, too. But to be truly useful 
education must give the student a broad 
Grasp of the realities and a capacity to 
Understand the outside world in all of its 
complex manifestations. 

Next, I believe that education ought to 
teach true Americanism. By that I mean 
that, after our God, and our parents and 
our children, the Nation comes first. The 
teaching of Americanism consists of teaching 
the great truths that America stands for— 
freedom of religion, freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of communica- 
tion of all sorts. It must teach that our 
form of government, created out of the wis- 
dom of the ages, is for us the best form of 
Government. It must teach that, despite 
Our consideration for the fact that we are 
living in a world of neighbors, we shall not 
be good neighbors if we do not look to the 
Preservation of our country, its prosperity, 
its solvency, and its strength. 

Education must also teach good citizen- 
ship, It must teach children what they 
Owe to their communities, the State and 
the Nation, in the way of observance of the 
law, in the way of participation in active 
Political affairs, in intelligent voting, and in 
every conceivable effort to become well in- 
formed about the great issues of our time. 

But, above all, education must build char- 

: For character is the basic factor upon 
Which our civilization is built. Included in 
that expression are truthfulness, industry, 
and personal responsibility, as well as çon- 
At tlen for others and obedience to the 


Our educational system is so constructed 
in this country that it is possible for those 
Who wish to combine religion with educa- 
tion are privileged to do so. It is, however, so 
Constructed that within what we call the 
Public schools there shall bë no observance 
Of any specific religious belief or ceremony. 

er, in the last analysis it is possible 
for all schools to teach character, and char- 
acter is, of course, a form of religion express- 
ing itself in human conduct. 
1 I would say finally that if I were a teacher 

Would ayoid giving children any idea that 
All will be well despite what they may con- 
tribute, I would teach that all will in the 
future be exactly what they choose to make 
t. If they neglect their duty, if they are 
Sometimes less than industrious, if they 
count on the Government to support them 
Without effort on their own part, then they 
Will find that the very basis of free civiliza- 
tion will crumble away. 

the individual is the basic factor in so- 
Clety. He can make it to be what he will. 

No doubt this warning is unnecessary here 
10 this community and in the county which 

80 truly characteristic of the American 
Way of life. But we must be ever alert and 
Prepared to protect that way of life. 


A Prayer by the Chaplain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 


ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
& Copy of the prayer offered by the Rev- 
rend Frederick Brown Harris, D. D., 
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Chaplain of the United States Senate, at 
the 20th anniversary national member- 
ship meeting of the National Small Busi- 
ness Men's Association at the Hotel May- 
flower in Washington, D. C., on May 21, 
1957. 

As we of the Senate know, Dr. Harris’ 
words in prayer are truly inspiring. I 
am pleased to offer this particular prayer 
for insertion in the Recor» so that it may 
be available to the wider audience thus 
afforded. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PRAYER 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 

Our Father, God, who has made and pre- 
served us a nation—our fathers trusted in 
Thee and were not confounded. In Thee 
we trust. 

Thou hast taught us to love truth and 
beauty and goodness. May Thy truth make 
us free tree from pride and prejudice and 
from all the ugly sins of disposition that 
doth so easily beset us. 

Lift us above the mud and scum of mere 
things into the holiness of Thy beauty so 
that even the common task and the trivial 
round may be edged with crimson and gold. 
Lead us in the paths of righteousness for Thy 
name's sake. 


For our faith is all a doubtful thing 
Wove on a doubtful loom 

Until there comes each showery spring 
A cherry tree in bloom. 

And Christ who died upon a tree 
That death had smitten bare 

Comes beautifully back to us 
In blossoms everywhere. 


Enrich us with those durable satisfactions 
of life so that the multiplying years may not 
find us bankrupt in those things that matter 
most—the golden currency of faith and hope 
and love. 

And in these dangerous and desperate days 
when the precious things we hold nearest 
our hearts are threatened by sinister forces 
without pity or consicence, help us to give 
the best that is In us against the wrong that 
needs resistance, for the right that needs 
assistance, to the future in the distance and 
the good that we may do. 

We ask it in that name that is above every 
name. 


Healthy Oil Industry Vital to the 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


N OF TEXAS 


.IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Sherman, Tex., Democrat, re- 
cently published a thoughtful editorial 
entitled “Oil Problem Affects You, Too,” 
which gives some striking facts regard- 
ing the effect of excessive oil imports 
into this country, 

The information contained in the edi- 
torial is worthy of study by all Members 
of Congress. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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From the Sherman (Tex.) Democrat of 
June 23, 1957] 
Om PrRostem AFFECTS You, Too 

Now the world oil situation will be felt by 
all Texans—in their pocketbooks. 

Not you? You don’t own any oil wells or 
royalties? 

Most of us don't. But so much of our 
State's tax revenue derives from oil that 
when something happens to oil we wind up 
having to pay the taxes out of our pockets, 
sooner or later and one way or the other. 

For July, the Texas Railroad Commission 
has ordered 18 producing days, the low point 
since the start of World War II. That means 
just what it seems to mean—instead of wells 
producing 31 days, they will be allowed to 
produce only 13 days. 

For that 1 month, the tax loss to the State 
is estimated at $114 million, as compared to 
June which has 15 producing days. 

Root of the problem is foreign oil imports, 
The usual seasonal drop in demand for oil 
is a factor, and so are refinery strikes. But 
if we were not importing foreign oil, the en> 
tire oil industry would be drilling like mad 
trying to find enough oll to meet Uni 
States demand. . 

But we do have foreign oil imports. They 
increase every month despite all efforts at 
yoluntary control. 

This is not a matter of sympathy for the 
oll barons. Generally speaking, keeping al- 
ready discovered oll in the ground won't 
cost the owners anything. It may mean 
more money for it, in the long run. 

But the losses are there. Few independent 
operators or small companies can stand ar- 
bitrary cuts in their volume of business, and 
if they are compelled to go borrow money 
they have to pay high interest rates for it. 

Worse, the situation is seriously hamper- 
ing drilling operations in this country. Be- 
tween tight money, rising foreign imports, 
and rising exploration costs as drillers must 
go deeper and deeper to find new oll reser- 
voirs, it is no wonder that United States 
drilling activity is sharply down this year. 

Less drilling means less oil found, less re- 
serves against the day when we may need 
domestic oil desperately. It also means un- 
employment and sales slumps in @ vital part 
of our economy. 

It is not a matter of choice. We must keep 
the oil industry healthy enough to meet all 
our foreseeable defense needs, plus our nor- 
mal nondefense needs. We might as well 
run out of airplanes—or hydrogen bombs—as 
oil. 

So, as Texas taxpayers, and as American 
citizens, this action of the Texas Railroad 
Commission and this steadily worsening oil 
import problem has direct and significant 
bearing on every one of us. Maybe it's time 
we insisted these oil imports be brought un- 
der reasonable control before it's too late. 


What the President Doesn’t Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The President Doesn’t Know,” 
by Hon. James H. Gray, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Albany, Ga., Herald, which 
appeared on the front page of that pub- 
lication in the issue of July 5, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Preswent Doesn't Know? 
(By James H. Gray) 


Many foolish and highly extravagant words 
have been uttered about the virtues of the 
administration's so-called civil-rights bill in 
the past few months. They have advertised 
the proposed legislation as a triumph of 
good over evil, as a landmark in the rela- 
tions of the races in the United States, as 
a forward step of enormous historic signifi- 
cance. In fact, the impression has been 
given that, if President Eisenhower would 
cement his reputation as a man of decency 
and moderation in public affairs, he could do 
nothing better than tie his career to this 
very special concoction of social enlighten- 
ment. 

But, as the saying goes, the best laid plans 
of mice and men have a way of 1 
apart, especially when such plans are heavily 
freighted with political caprice, and sec- 
tional prejudice. And so it has happened 
in this civil-rights issue. When Senator 
Ricwarp Russert, of Georgia, stated in a 

the other day that this bill would 
cause “unspeakable confusion, bitterness, 
and bloodshed in a great section of our 
common country” because of its provi- 
sions of force with respect to the commin- 
gling of the races, many thoughtful persons 
in the Senate pricked up their ears. For our 
Senator enjoys a national reputation as a 
distinguished legislator, and he spoke with 
becoming solemnity and deep conviction. 

One result of this heart-felt criticism was 
that at a subsequent Presidential press con- 
ference Mr. Eisenhower was queried as to 
the Senator's ringing objections to the ad- 
ministration's civil-rights proposals. Was 
this bill a potent fal instrument of tyranny," 
as Mr. Russett declared? Would raw Fed- 
eral power be used to club the South into 
submission? Were unusual powers being 
granted the Federal Government, which 
would circumscribe traditional liberties of 
all American citizens? 

The President's remark was a classic in 
unwitting frankness. He sald that he didn't 
know. 

As someone once remarked in disgust, this 
is where the political tripe really hit the 
fan smack in the middle. By all that is 
understandable, if the President does not 
know, who does? Presumably, Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, who, apparently, does not 
think it important to discuss the details 
of the measure, or at least is reluctant to 
do so. And, in all probability, this reluc- 
tance comes from the knowledge that if the 
tightly wrapped civil-rights package were 
undone for public inspection some things 
would pour out that would emit nauseous 
odors. 

Indeed, we can thank Mr. Eisenhower for 
his candor, even if we are appalled at his 
lack of insight and fact on which to base 
fairminded judgment in this particular. 
Here is a bill that is supposed to usher in a 
new era of harmony between the races— 
relating to a national issue not just a sèc- 
tional one—and the President is not ac- 
quainted with the details or, at any rate, 
he is confused. 

Well, we are confused, too, Mr. President 
and we are downcast at the signs of polit- 
ical irresponsibility which have thus been 
exhibited. What is plainly indicated is that 
this measuse is a vote trap, which, in other 
conditions, might easily be relegated to the 
legislative dump pile if it did not involve 
matters vital to the American governmental 
system. 

For Mr. Eisenhower's inspection, we should 
like to suggest that he consider something 
that has 

already happened in this civil- 
rights situation, and not rely on the do-good 
theories that are swarming around his ad- 
ministration’s civil-rights proposals, 
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What about the school issue in Clinton, 
Tenn.? There, the State government, which 
has exclusive right under the Constitution 
to maintain law and order, to insist on trial 
by jury, and to punish through its own courts 
all criminal cases of assault and battery and 
threats to the safety of an individual, was 
pushed aside by an injunction of a Federal 
judge. This judge asserted that there were 
no limits to his authority, that he could 
punish anybody, even outside the courtroom, 
for speaking or urging a course of action that 
he might not like. 

What does all this mean? It means that 
the Bill of Rights which guarantees free 
speech, free assembly, and trial by jury, does 
not stand above the powers of the all-know- 
ing, allwise Federal Government. 

As we have noted, this action has already 
been taken in Cliton, Tenn. It is one of 
the tragedies of our times that it was allowed 
to happen. And yet similar procedures are 
being proposed in the administration's civil- 
rights bill—to the detriment of constitu- 
tional privilege and individual freedom. 

Where were the stout defenders of civil 
rights in this instance? Probably, smirking 
behind hands to the effect that “we put an- 
other one over on the southern dissenters.” 
In short, it matters not that the means being 
used to change a social order should circum- 
vent traditional rights. What is important, 
unfortunately, is that the political battle be 
won, by any expedient, by any club that may 
be at hand. 

But we would like to pose this question, 
Mr. President: After the battle has been won, 
over the torn body of the Bill of Rights, what, 
then, Mr. Eisenhower? 

Where do we go from here? 


Address of Charles H. Silver, President, 
Board of Education, at Commencement 
Exercises of High School of Music and 
Art, Carnegie Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address by a very distinguished New 
Yorker, the Honorable Charles H. Silver, 
the president of the Board of Education 
of New York City, delivered to the grad- 
uating class in the 21st year of the High 
School of Music and Art, a most unusual 
institution in New York of an uplifting 
and highly patriotic character. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES OF HIGH SCHOOL OF Music 
AND ART, aT CARNEGIE HALL, JUNE 25, 1957 
Twenty-one years is considered an ade- 

quate period for “coming of age,” and these 
ceremonies today, which mark the 21st year 
of the High School of Music and Art, are an 
important milestone in the cultural life 
of our city. 

For many reasons we may all be proud 
of this vast metropolis in which we live, 
and not the least is the fact that, with all 
of its bigness and its busyness, it has re- 
tained an appreciation of what we call the 
finer things in life.” It has not lost its ear 
for music or its eye for art, 
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Since the of this school our 
world has plunged into the industrial and 
electronic atmosphere of the atomic age. 

The music of the spheres has become the 
thunderclap of a jet plane breaking the 
sound barrier. 

The art of designing instruments of de- 
struction sometimes seems to have monop- 
olized the galleries of civilization. 

In the onslaught of such concentration 
on the material and physical things of life, 
when science and the machine appear to 
dominate the contemporary scene, you may 
wonder when I say that your school as- 
sumes a new and compelling importance. 
Indeed, I consider the High School of Music 
and Art, dedicated to the training of talented 
students for leadership in esthetic achieve- 
ment, to be of greater importance today 
than ever before in its distinguished history. 

The world is desperately in need of the 

you bring in times as troubled as ours. 
We live in an hour of tremendous decision, 
nerves tense to the breaking point as each 
day's headlines tell of disturbing dangers 
in the growing struggle between the free 
world and the forees of intellectual slavery- 

Under stress such as this, mankind might 
lose Its precious sense of stability, perhaps 
its very sanity, were it not for the blessed 
solace of music, the soaring inspiration of 
art. That is your great destiny, to help men 
find peace in their hearts and among them- 
selves. That is the dedicated purpose of this 
school, to lift our souls above the shambles 
of disorder and discontent into a high place 
where we may glimpse the mind of God. 

Twenty-one years ago, when this school 
began, the lot of the musician and the artist 
was a meager one. These were ill-paid call- 
ings; rich in prestige, but little else. Today. 
the arts of the theater, and widening oppor- 
tunities in every branch of entertainment, 
offer you the chance to make a living as well 
as a name for yourself, 

Television, literally unknown 21 years ago 
has come of age with you, and is waiting to 
bring the talents of many among you to the 
millions who need the hopes and dreams you 
will express for them, 

There is a certain program on television 
that some of you may have seen. It starts 
by showing a news commentator seated at & 
desk and turning the calendar back to @ 
celebrated day in history. Then he says: 
“What kind of a day was it? It was a day 
like any other day, and you are there.” The 
scene changes and the past unfolds, and w® 
watch, reliving a great moment in history. 

The past can teach us a great many things, 
but this is the present. This is June 25, 
1957. What kind of a day is it? It is a day 
unlike any other day in the last 4 years you 
have spent at high school, and you are here, 
about to graduate. Now, your scene 
soon change as your future unfolds. 

You have come to a strange and wonder- 
ful turning point in your lives. You are 
shutting a door forever on a great adventure 
which you haye shared with thousands of 
other students in one of the most. ~ 
academies in the world. More than that, 
you are opening another door upon even 
greater adventure, the golden years of fur- 
ther study, the launching of your career, the 
exciting everyday trials and joys of living- 
You could not be better equipped for the 
tasks ahead. Your diploma from this dis- 
tinguished school is a precious symbol of 
preparation for the artistic life. Hold it as 
a torch to ight your way. 

Carry it with pride as a token of achieve- 
ment on this unforgettable day when you 
take into the world all that you have galn 
from the great tradition of the High School 
of Music and Art, from its remarkable fac- 
ulty, and that devoted educator, your prin- 
cipal, Dr. Benjamin M. Steigman. 

Even in the short while I have been 
among you, thrilling to the wonderful pro- 
gram you have presented, I feel a stirring 
awareness of the very special contribution 
of this very special school. Our city is far 
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richer for the existence of the High School 
of Music and Art, and, as long as I am presi- 
dent of your board of education, its ex- 
istence as a valued and dynamic part of our 
School system will never be threatened. 

This school of yours has a soul—and it 
will always remain a part of your own souls 
wherever the pattern of your destiny may 
take you. When I say that your school has 
& soul, I do not mean just the heritage of 
your glorious history. Your school is more 
than history, more than stone and steel, 
Piano and paints. Most of all, it is the 
People who work within its walls. They 
glve it life and meaning—your teachers and 
your fellow students. And, just as the High 
erase of Music and Art will always be a 

of you, you wlll always be a part of 
music and art. 8 

The splendid record of this graduating 
Class will be woven into the golden tapestry 
ot your school’s enduring achievements. I 
know how many of you have made out- 
Standing progress in your studies. I know 
your fine records in winning scholarships 
and artistic recognition. I know that a 
World trembling on the brink of potential 
destruction, preoccupied with the panic of 
a mad race for mechanical and technical 
dominance will pause to hear your message. 

Above the thunder of arms, your music 
Will rise. Beyond the mushrooming clouds 
85 ill omen, the rainbow of your art will 

end. You are the promise of the future 
the hope of the world. 

William Lyons Phelps, the eminent critic 
and teacher, once said of the importance of 
& liberal education: “How essential it is to 
be able to live inside one's own mind with 
Attractive and interesting pictures on the 
Walls." And, I may add, “With majestic 
Music in your heart.” 
aoe congratulating you, the graduating 
oe of the High School of Music and Art, 
71 behalf of the entire board of education, 

think it is quite fitting that I congratulate 
your parents, as well, and your teachers, and 
Your principal. They all have reason to share 

e pride we feel in the magnificent. work 
You have done to reach this moment of 
reward. 

I thank you, on behalf of all of us, for 
ha. moving and heartwarming program you 
Tali Presented here on the stage of Carnegie 
fion’ & most proper setting for the perfec- 
or m of your performance. I wish for each 

you, as you go forth with our blessing, the 
oh attractive and interesting of pictures 
3 the walls of your mind—the most ma- 
eden music in the secret chambers of your 

eart. 

75 I would like to look ahead to another 
Pir to a far-off day to come, when some 
8 commentator may turn to the 

endar and say: “It is June 25,1977. What 

d of a day is it? It is a day better than 
8 t days. It is a brighter, greater tomor- 
the ced by the melody and rhythm, 
— Color and design, you have given to it 

m the wealth of your talents. 


It is a 
tharg.~ better world—because you are 


Pay Increases for Scientific Personnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES - 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


3 YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
© Abilene Chamber of Commerce has 
Mr = me today, through its president, 
2 alter F. Johnson, of Abilene, Tex., 

Py Of its resolution urging higher pay 
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for Government employees with special 
skills, as recommended by the Cordiner 
report. 

The purpose of the resolution is to en- 
able the Government to attract and re- 
tain Government employees with scien- 
tific, professional, and technical skills. 

The resolution requests that it be 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 
As a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I have consis- 
tently urged higher pay for Government 
employees. These increases in compen- 
sation are needed now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution of the Abilene, Tex., Chamber 
of Commerce be printed in the Appendix 


of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the Abilene 
Chamber of Commerce that Senate bill 2014 
and House bills H. R. 7574 and H. R. 7642 
have been introduced in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives which 
would provide compensation plan to pay 
people what their services are actually worth, 
instead of paying people on the basis of 
longevity of service, and in this way encour- 
age and reward outstanding performance, 
advanced skills, and military careers for high 
quality personnel; and 

Whereas it appears to this board that 
through modern management of the man- 
power in the armed services, it can simul- 
taneously reduce the cost and increase the 
effectiveness of the national defense pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas adoption of this program in its 
entirety will, in our judgment, make it 
possible to attract, retain, and motivate the 
scientific, professional, technical, combat 
leadership and management skills required 
by our Department of Defense today and in 
the future: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Abilene Chamber of Com- 
merce, acting by and through its duly elected 
president, That this organization express its 
enthusiastic support to the proposed legis- 
lation that will establish a method or appro- 
priate funds for compensation of officer and 
enlisted technicians and civilian personnel 
in the upper grades in order to attract and 
retain the competent personnel required by 
our defense activities; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be brought 
to the attention of the Texas Congressmen 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives and in the United States Senate, and 
further brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees considering the proposed legisla- 
tion dealt with in this resolution, 
ABILENE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WALTER F. JOHNSON, 

President, 


) 


By 


The Civil-Rights Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two columns 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
June 25, 1957, and July 8, 1957, entitled, 
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respectively, “On Supreme Court Em- 
ployees” and “Real Issue in Civil-Rights 
Fight.” These outstanding columns 
were written by Mr. David Lawrence, 
who is one of the most widely read and 
distinguished newspapermen of this era. 
There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 25, 1957] 
On SUPREME COURT EMPLOYEES—UNITED 
STATES COMMISSION'S REPORT URGING STEPS 
To INSURE LOYALTY or Arns Is CITED 


(By David Lawrence) 


Who really writes the decisions of the 
Supreme Court Justices? Do they use ghost 
writers, as Presidents occasionally do? 
Should the public be told what part of a 
decision is actually written by a Justice and 
what part is the composition of his law 
clerk? Is this a part of the right-to-know 
privileges which the press has been insisting 
on lately? 

These questions have arisen, not only be- 
cause of the occasional expressions and 
phrasing which appear in Supreme Court 
opinions that seem conspicuously different 
from the accustomed writings of a Justice in 
his previous career but because the whole 
subject has just been opened up by the Com- 
mission on Government Security. 

This Commission of 12 prominent citizens, 
appointed by the President and by the Sen- 
ate and the House, issued a recommendation 
last week that hereafter the judicial branch 
of the Government should take effective steps 
to insure that its employees are loyal and 
otherwise suitable from the standpoint of 
national security. 

Can it be that the Commission was think- 
ing about Alger Hiss, who served in the 1930's 
as a law clerk to a Supreme Court Justice 
now dead? ‘There were said to be discussions 
about this and its implications among the 
members of the Commission before it reached 
its conclusions. Here is what the Commis- 
sion says in its formal report: 

“It is fundamental that there should be 
no reasonable doubt concerning the loyalty 
of any Federal employee in any of the three 
branches of the Government. In the judi- 
cial branch, the possibilities of disloyal em- 
ployees causing damage to the national 
security are ever present. As an example, 
Federal judges, busy with the ever-crowded 
court calendars, must rely upon assistants 
to prepare briefing papers for them, 

“False or biased information inadvertently 
reflected in court opinions in crucial security, 
constitutional, governmental, or social issues 
of national importance could cause severe 
effects to the Nation's security and to our 
Federal loyalty-security system generally. 

“There appears to be no valid reason why 
an employee of the judicial branch should 
not be screened, at least as to his basic loy- 
alty to the United States. Certainly, the 
judiciary proper and the public generally 
should have the assurance that the men 
and women who carry the administrative 
responsibilities of the courts or assist in 
the preparation of decisions are loyal, de- 
pendable Americans, 

“The Commission therefore recommends, 
as in the case of the legislative branch, that 
the judicial branch and the executive branch 
endeavor to work out a program under which 
adequate investigation or screening can be 
provided for all judicial employees.” 

One member of the Commission on Secu- 
rity recorded a vigorous dissent on this 
phase of the problem. He is James P. Mc- 
Granery, formerly a Federal judge and later 
Attorney General in the Truman adminis- 
tradtion. He writes that “no evidence was 
presented at Commission conferences tend- 
ing to indicate” that there ever was any 
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judge on the bench anywhere in the Fed- 
eral courts who was thus imposed upon. 

It will be news to many people that the 
Supreme Court Justices are dependent to 
some extent on their law clerks in writing 
their opinions. For years it has been an 
open secret around Washington that the 
big eastern law schools selected their top 
scholars for a year’s service as law clerks 
to Supreme Court Justices. Today, when 
so-called liberalism amounts almost to a 
fanaticism, some of the law-school profes- 
sors engage in active campaigns to advance 
publicly the views with which they indoc- 
trinate their students. 

The book on the fifth amendment written 
by Dean Griswold of the Harvard Law School 
was exploited and widely distributed by the 
“Fund for the Republic.” In its annual re- 
port, the same foundation admits that, out 
of the $5 million it has already spent, much 
of it has been for distributing literature of 
this kind and other educational materials 
on the subject of communism and congres- 
sional investigations. What part do such 
so-called liberal law professors play in se- 
lecting law clerks for Supreme Court 
Justices? 

Maybe the Congress ought to appropriate 
enough money so that each Justice of the 
Supreme Court could enjoy the bipartisan 
luxury of 2 so-called liberal and 2 so-called 
conservative law clerks. Maybe the Su- 
preme Court opinions would be better bal- 
anced then. At least, they might be more 
accurate as to facts. Last week, for example, 
Chief Justice Warren’s opinion criticizing 
congressional investigations said that in the 
decade following World War II, there ap- 
peared a new kind of congressional inquiry 
unknown in prior periods of American his- 
tory” and that “this new phase of legislative 
inquiry involved a broad-scale intrusion into 
the lives and affairs of private citizens.” 

Just why it was not realized by someone 
who went over the manuscript that Repre- 
sentative Martin Diss, Democrat, conducted 
for 7 years—from 1938 to 1945—exactly the 
same kind of hearings for the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as were 
conducted “in the decade following World 
War II" is somewhat puzzling. Did the law 
clerks fail to read anything about those 7 
years of the Dies committee? What the 
Justices evidently need to worry about in 
connection with law clerks is not security 
but accuracy. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
8, 1957] 
REAL Issve IN Cry. Ricuts Ficnht—Tureatr- 
ENED Use op Force To OBTAIN CONFORMITY 
on PROBLEM Is DECRIED 


(By David Lawrence) 


What is the real point at issue in the 
battle over civil rights now being waged in 
the Senate? It is the possible enactment of 
a law threatening the use of military force 
in order to obtain a conformity of viewpoint 
on social problems. It is the substitution of 
a program of compulsion and coercion for 
faith in the voluntary processes of reason. 

It involves not solely a means of assuring 
voting rights—for many Negroes do vote in 
the South and several have been elected to 
city councils there—but a question of reach- 
ing into the whole social order in the South 
with laws authorizing the use of military 
power to secure obedience to the Supreme 
Court's decision on school integration. Yet 
the Court itself admitted in the same déci- 
ston that it was influenced primarily by so- 
clological doctrines rather than constitu- 
tional precedents, 

For the school question and the voting 
problem are interwoven in the civil rights 
controversy and, curiously enough, the rem- 
edy proposed would take away the civil right 
of a citizen to a jury trial, the principle of 
which is imbedded In the Constitution, 
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Just because there have been a few in- 
stances of racial prejudice in some jury trials 
in the South, it now is argued by various 
Members of Congress and executive officials 
in their speeches that none of the tens of 
millions of people in the South can be trusted 
to give an impartial trial by jury. 

This is a blanket indictment more severe 
than ever has been leveled in America against 
a substantial number of fellow citizens by 
the representatives of another segment of 
the Nation. 

For the proposal implies that because the 
processes of reason are beset with difficulties 
there must be resort, to the theory that “the 
end justifies the means.” 

This same thing happened once before in 
perhaps the most shameful chapter in 
American history when, after the War Be- 
tween the States had ended and a general 
amnesty had been proclaimed, military units 
from the North were sent into the legisla- 
tive chambers of the southern States. At 
the point of a bayonet, ratification of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution was 
compelled in 10 States after each had re- 
jected it. Southern Members of Congress, 
thereupon were arbitrarily disqualfied from 
voting in either the House or the Senate, 
notwithstanding the fact that previously the 
southern Members and their legislatures had 
in due form approved the 13th amendment 
abolishing slavery and this action had been 
accepted as legal ratification. No historian 
of standing in either the North or the South 
disputes these facts. : 

For 90 years there has been a virtual truce 
in the northern and southern conflict as to 
the scope of the 14th amendment, and the 
racial problems it presumably covered. 
Meanwhile, there has been nevertheless a 
gradual evolution with tremendous progress 
toward a better understanding between the 
races. The doctrine of separate but equal 
facilities in public schools which was upheld 
as the “supreme law of the land“ until 1954 
was a kind of modus vivendi—a compro- 
mise between apparently irreconcilable view- 
points yet one that actually encouraged 
more and more flexibility through the years. 

Now the truce has been broken and, in- 
stead of trying to adjust conflicting view- 
points by letting each State or each com- 
munity within a State decide for itself how 
it shall move toward the solution of its own 
social problems—a basic American concept of 
self-government—the confusing court deci- 
sions and the threat of coercive civil-rights 
legislation are retarding progress. Impa- 
tiently the doors are opened to bitter resent- 
ments which will grow in intensity because 
compulsion is the wrong way to deal with 
social problems in a democracy. Inevitably 
also there will be revived the whole contro- 
versy over the unmoral and illegal way by 
which the 14th amendment itself was forced 
into the Constitution in the first place. 

“I speak in a spirit of great sadness,” said 
Senator Russet, Democrat, of Georgia, the 
other day in the Senate. “If Congress is 
driven to pass this bill In its present form, 
it will cause unspeakable confusion, bitter- 
ness, and bloodshed in a great section of our 
common country. If it is proposed to move 
into the South in this fashion, the concen- 
tration camps may as well be prepared now 
because there will not be enough jails to 
hold the people of the South who will op- 
pose the use of raw Federal power forcibly to 
commingle white and Negro children in the 
same schools and places of public entertain- 
ment.“ 

Thus after nearly a century of debate. 
America is again hearing speeches in Con- 
gress about the use of military forces to back 
up social viewpoints. This comes, ironically 
enough, at a time when spokesmen for the 
United States in the world at large are ap- 
pealing constantly for the renunciation of 
the use of force as a means of dealing with 
human friction. 
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Idaho Power Co. Fast Tax Writeoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on 
previous occasions I have had printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the skilled 
writing of Robert H. Hansen, editorial 
writer of the Denver Post, concerning 
the Idaho Power Co. fast tax writeoffs. 
The last of the series of articles by this 
outstanding newspaper writer, culminat- 
ing weeks of effort in trying to give the 
people the information about this most 
important project, was published in the 
Denver Post of June 26, 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

-~ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP Power POLICY PERILED BY WRITEOFFS 
(By Robert H, Hansen) 

The $65 million fast tax write-offs which 
Idaho Power Co. finally renounced are im- 
portant not so much because of the Hells 
Canyon controversy, but for three more fun- 
damental reasons. 

1. Administration approval of the Idaho 
Power application, over the strong objec- 
tions of several influential Senators and the 
Secretary of Interior, finally sparked an in- 
dignant Congress into action on the entire 
$23 billion fast writeoff program. 

2. The Idaho Power case for the first time 
illustrates what a windfall fast tax writeoffs 
are for regulated private utilities, and how 
they affect electric power financing, rates, 
and dividends. 

3. Public realization of these enormous 
tax concessions may finally knockout the 
battered partnership policy. That policy 
was devised by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion as a compromise—loaded on the private 
utility side—on the public versus private 
power issue. 

Of course, it is because Hells Canyon is 
the symbolic battleground of public versus 
private power that the Idaho Power case has 
assumed such importance and caused such 
furor. 

Politically, public power groups seized on 
the utility’s writeoffs for two smaller Hells 
Canyon dams on the Snake River to bolster 
their last chance of passing a high Federal 
dam instead. Their unexpected 45-to-38 
Senate victory now sends the bill to the 
House. 


CRITICISM OF WRITEOFFS DATES TO 1948 


The Democratic Party picked up the issue, 
expanded it to the whole field of water and 
power development in a stepped-up assault 
on the partnership policy, and carried it 
over to an investigation of the public costs, 
discriminatory aspects and monopolistic ten- 
dencies of the entire fast writeoff program. 

And two 1960 Democratic presidential 
hopefuls, Senators Kerauver, of Tennessee, 
and Monse, of Oregon, Jumped in to enhance 
their own statures by leading the plight on 
the principles involved, 

Actually, congressional criticism of fast 
tax writeoffs dates to 1948, when a Senate 
committee headed by Senator BREWSTER (Re- 
publican) of Maine scored the World War II 
program as legal profiteering. 

In 1951, even as the Korean War raged, a 
House committee called the revival of war- 
time writeoffs the biggest bonanza that ever 
came down the Government pike. Adminis- 
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tration of the program was called unsound 
and detrimental to the public interest, and 
characterized by confused thinking on the 
proper use of fast writeoffs for incentives 
to private industry. 

The defense justification of many write- 
Offs was questioned, together with the need 
for large tax concessions to private industry 
for normal civilian expansion, planned in 
many cases before the Korean War ever 
started. 

Steel writeoffs drew heavy criticism be- 
cause the pattern set in the steel industry 
closed the door, even before the program 
began, on the prospect that small business 
or competitive enterprises would yet receive 
any real benefits. 

' THREE BECAME MILLIONAIRES ON $600 
INVESTMENT 

The committee cited several examples of 
fast tax writeoff approvals that it said al- 
most defy belief. One involved three men 
who became millionaires with an original 
investment of $600, a fast tax writeoff, and 
a Government loan of $8 million. i 

Another company estimated its gross an- 
nual profits for 5 years at $18 million, of 
which $14 million a year would be exempt 
from income taxes under a fast writeof. 

Fast tax writeoffs, the committee con- 
cluded, were discriminatory hidden subsi- 
dies, with vital effect on prices, and in- 
volving, as they do, billions of taxpayers’ 
dollars> 

But the committee's eight specific legis- 
lative recommendations to end misuse of 
fast tax writeofis and abuse of the original 
intent of Congress largely went unheeded, 
despite periodic flareups from Senators 
Monse, MAGNUSON, Jackson, DOUGLAS, CAR- 
nok, (then a candidate), and others. 

Last year Virginia's two conservative 
Democrats, Senators Brrp and ROBERTSON, 
joined the growing congressional unrest, 
They urged denial of the Idaho Power write- 
offs and opposed the reopening ot the steel 
writeoff program, pending a complete review 
by their finance and defense production 
committees. 

Congressional heat“ was finally on in 
earnest. The administration cut down 
sharply on fast writeoffs, which had boomed 
from a 1953-54 lull into a $3.4 billion pro- 
gram again by early 1956. The steel program 
remained closed, and $2.4 billion in steel 
Writeoff applications was rejected. 

‘Then on April 29, only days before Senator 
Brro’s tax-writing committee was to open an 
investigation ‘of fast tax writeoffs, the Idaho 
Power writeoff was approved. Some of the 
most powerful men in the Senate were out- 
Taged, including Senator Brrp, who de- 
Clared: : 

“I believe this Is an utterly indefensible 
act, because the law providing for the rapid 
Writeoff depreciation was intended to apply 
Only to those industries which were engaged 
in defense operations. A public utility is 
guaranteed its profits.” 

In 2 days of hearings, the budget-con- 
scious Virginia conservative built a strong 
Case against fast writeoils except for strict 
new defense items. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey supported 
Byep's proposed repeal and testified, for ex- 
Ample, that the total program will cost the 
Nation's taxpayers $3 billion in interest 
alone. Three years of peacetime extension 
Of the Korean wartime program, it was estl- 
Mated, will cost $1 billion. 

Senator Brno drew heavily from a report 
on the fast writeof! program made last De- 
cember by the staff of the Joint Committee 
On Internal Revenue Taxation. 

That report contained many of the same 
Charges of the 1951 house committee, ques- 
toned success of the freight-car program, 
and asked whether there was a need for the 
Primary aluminum program in the first 
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The Nation's taxpayers, it was estimated, 
will have to pay 65 billion to $6 billion more 
in taxes between 1950-60 to make up for 
revenue lost by fast writeoffs. 

Senator Keravver’s antitrust subcommit- 
tee soon began an inquiry into the opera- 
tions of fast tax writeofls in the electric- 
power industry, thelr monopolistic tenden- 
cles and effects on financing, rates, and divi- 
dends. In all, 927 electric-power writeoffs 
for $3.3 billion have been granted, including, 
for example, 28 writeoffs for $103 million is- 
sued to Virginia Electric Power Co. Another 
$1 billion worth were denied. 

The chief accountant of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, Russell Rainwater, verified 
Senator Monsz's calculation that the Idaho 
Power writeoffs would have been worth $339 
million to the company at the end of 50 
years, and would have cost the public $83 
million in interest. 

These estimates, incidentally, date back 3 
years and still stand up despite desperate 
Republican and private power efforts to 
knock them down. 

It was the patient probing of Senator Kr- 
ravvrn. Democrat, of Tennessee, which 
brought out that Gordon Gray, the new head 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, ap- 
proved the Idaho Power writeoffs against the 
express opposition of Interior Secretary 
Seaton, 

INVESTIGATION REACHES INTO WHITE HOUSE 


The Byrd committee earlier established 
that Gray also acted without knowing of the 
urgent request for denial or delay pending 
congressional review, made to ODM last year 
by 19 Senators and Congressmen. 

But when Senator Keravver turned up the 
names of four White House advisers who were 
implicated in the Idaho Power decision, the 
administration rang down a curtain of “exec- 
utive privilege” to block testimony about 
their roles. 

The four were Sherman Adams, assistant 
president; Gerald Morgan, attorney to the 
President; Gen. Wilton Persons, congressional 
liaison officer; and Howard Pyle, State and 
local liaison man. 

Sensing another Dixon-Yates deal (which 
Ike finally had to cancel when “conflict of 
interest“ was uncovered), Senator KEFAUVER 
dug deeper—into Wall Street transactions in 
Idaho Power stock, into FPC control of write- 
offs as they affect dividends, into Idaho Pow- 
er's repeated claims that private Hells Can- 
yon dams would not cost the taxpayers a 
dime, into why ODM reopened the power 
writeoff program in late 1955 despite repeated 
protests from the Interior Department, 

James P. Madigan, legal expert for the 
Library of Congress, testified that the Idaho 
Power writeoffs appear “contrary to the legis- 
lative purpose and spirit” of the law. Some 
private power facilities, he conceded, might 
qualify for fast tax writeoffs from a defense 
standpoint, “but not in this particular case.” 

Charles H. Kendall, General Counsel of the 
ODM, disagreed, but earlier he had acknowl- 
edged that some private power writeoffs were 
denied since January 1, 1955—about 4.6 mil- 
lion kilowatts’ worth against 13 million kilo- 
watts approved for fast tax writeofls. Senator 
Keravver brought this out in an attempt to 
discredit the claim that Idaho Power was 
“morally” entitled to fast tax writeoffs “be- 
cause all the other utilities got them.” 

Kefauver investigators learned that fast 
writeofls, although they are not supposed to 
affect dividends, do work in such a way as to 
increase dividends substantially, legally, and 
untaxably. And while fast writeoffs do save 
utilities millions of dollars in interest they 
would have to pay on money borrowed for 
expansion, they do not directly result in lower 
utility rates. 

If anything, fast tax writeoffs would appear 
to raise utility bills by increasing the rate 
base, despite industry claims that lower oper- 
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ating costs from fast writeoffs tend to reduce 
rates for their consumers. > 

So a group of Senators led by Senator 
Macnuson, Democrat, of Washington, intro- 
duced legislation to force deduction of fast 
writeoff benefits from utilities’ rate bases, 
Passing these savings on to consumers in 
lower electric bills despite FPC and co 
decisions to the contrary. : 

In the House, an Oregon Democrat intro- 
duced a bill to repeal Idaho power's writeoff, 
and the reyocation was supported by the lone 
Oregon Republican who survived the 1956 
Democratic sweep attributed at least in part 
to the Hells Canyon issue. 

Then legislation authorizing a high Federal 
Hells Canyon Dam instead of the 2 private 
Idaho power dams was brought to the Sen- 
ate floor by Senator Jonnson, Democrat, of 
Texas, majority leader, and Senator Murray, 
Democrat, of Montana, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee. 

HIGH DAM PASSED DESPITE RENUNCIATION 


The 28 Senators who the high 
dam bill pinned their previously dim hopes 
of reversing last year's 10-vote defeat on the 
fast tax writeoff issue. 

Several Republicans, including Senator 
Ture, Republican, of Minnesota, indicated 
they would switch this year “and vote against 
the writeoff.“ On the eve of the Senate vote, 
Idaho Power Co. announced it would turn 
back its $65 million writeoffs. But the high 
dam passed anyway by 7 votes, sending the 
bill on to an uncertain fate in the House 
under the cloud of a likely Presidential -veto. 

Meantime, Senators BYRD, Krravver, and 
Morse keep on plodding, deeper and deeper 
into Hells Canyon, fast tax writeoffs, and 
administration “favoritism” of big business, 


Importation of Crade Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on July 2, 1957, there appeared in the 
Houston Press an article entitled 
“Hoover Says We Must Import a Lot of 
Crude.” It relates to foreign oil im- 


-~ portations, and was written by Mr. Neil 


McNeil, an able Washington news writer. 

The article points out the influential 
role of Herbert Hoover, Jr., in the im- 
portation of foreign oil in increasing 
amounts into the United States. It 
raises the question as to whether Mr. 
Hoover is influenced by oil holdings in 
the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hoover Sars We MUST IMPORT a LOT or CRUDE 
(By Neil McNeil) 

WASHINGTON, July 2—The man who may 
have a major influence on an administra- 
tion decision on of] imports, Herbert Hoover 
Ir, already is on record with the 
the United States must import appreciable 
quantities of foreign crude for years to come. 

Hoover, who resigned February 1 as Under 
Secretary of State, is slated to have a major 
role in the oil import investigation ordered 
by the President Wednesday. 
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A six-man Cabinet Committee, headed by 


Secretary Sinclair Weeks, will . 


Commerce 

look into the situation and report back to 
Eisenhower whether large imports endanger 
the national security by harming the do- 
mestic industry. ` 

Hoover has not been officially named to 
any position with the inquiry. But he's 
conferred with Secretary of State John F. 
Dulles about the oil situation. Dulles is a 
member of the Cabinet Committee. 

State Department sources said today that 
although Hoover is using an office at the 
Department his mission is to work with 
White House officials on the oll situation. 

And White House Press Secretary James 
Hagerty has announced he's sure Hoover's 
advice will be sought by the Cabinet group. 

Speaking last year before the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission in Dallas, Hoover 
“made his position on imports clear, 

“The United States petroleum situation 
today involves the balancing of rapidly in- 
creasing consumption against available pro- 
duction and reserve. And yet domestic ze- 
serves are increasing at a relatively slow rate. 

“Therefore, our import policy must be one 
that will actively encourage the maximum 
practical effort toward oil exploration here 
at home through the use of constantly im- 
proving techniques in discovery and produc- 
tion. 

“In the years to come we will probably re- 
quire appreciable quantities of petroleum 
from friendly countries elsewhere.” 

Hoover, himself an oilman, was accused 
during the 1956 presidential campaign of 
having oil interests in the Middle East, Sen- 
ator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see, made the allegation, which was denied, 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two items 
from the Charleston, S. C., News and 
Courier. One is an editorial under the 


dateline of July 4, 1957, entitled “Unless - 


Citizens Fight Against Tyranny Inde- 
pendence Will Perish in the United 
States of America.” The other if a col- 
umn written by Dr. John Temple Graves 
and entitled “South’s Most Civil Right 
Is Right To Be Let Alone.” This col- 
umn appeared in the News and Courier 
on July 8, 1957. 

The News and Courier, which is one 
of the Nation’s most outstanding and 
outspoken newspapers, is ably edited by 
Mr. Tom Waring, who has rendered a 
great service to the public in recent 
years through his editorial writings and 
his speeches on the subject of preserv- 
ing constitutional government in 
America, 

Dr. Graves is one of the South’s most 
distinguished newspaper men, and he 
has long stood in the forefront of the 
fight to preserve constitutional govern- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and column were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of July 8, 1967] 
Sovurn’s Most Cryn. Ricut Is Rramr To BE 
Let ALONE 
(By John Temple Graves) 

“The right to be let alone.” 

That is our most civil liberty. 

Remember it and be of good cheer as Sen- 
ators from the South filibuster against the 
so-called civil liberty bill. 

Civil liberty is indivisible. 

It is the whole Constitution, the whole 
ideal. When you sacrifice one part for an- 
other you decrease and endanger the total. 
When the right to jury trial is impeached 
to save the right to vote there is net loss, 
and the same loss runs the whole constitu- 
tional gamut, 

Basically, all American rights are civil 
rights. States rights are civil. The rights 
of Congress against the Supreme Court are 
civil, and of the Executive against each, and 
vice versa. ; 

And when the Federal Government (or 
the State) invades areas never intended or 
authorized there is violation of the most 
civil right of all—the right to be let alone, 

If the Founding Fathers made a mistake, 
if they failed to look ahead enough, if they 
should have anticipated a future so social 
and interrelated that nothing short of a 
totalitarian central government and law 
would serve, we should face it and get a new 
Constitution. Certainly we should not un- 
dertake to cover the situation by ignoring 
the Constitution in one place and insisting 
on it in another, sacrificing one civil right 
to make another safe. 

Most of us believe no mistake was made, 
that liberty and justice can still be had in 
the great terms of the Constitution. 

If the President could just be reached on 
this jury-trial issue in the clvil-force bill, 
many of us who go on liking him believe he 
would see the South’s case as the Nation's. 
The Baltimore Sun nails it thus: “The in- 
junction contemplated would forbid actions 
already forbidden under Federal criminal 
jaws.. This being so, the injunction proce- 
dure is obviously a judicial shortcut, and 
one which would deprive those cited for 
contempt of a right which wofld be guaran- 
teed them under the Federal Constitution 
(if they) were indicted for the same offense. 
It is proposed to assure one right—the right 
to vote—by ignoring another right—the 
right to a jury trial.” 

As pointed out here many times, jury 
trials should be stretched just as far as con- 
tempt is stretched, you would think. The 
civil-rights bill would stretch contempt into 
areas that ordinarily involve jury trial. It 
should not be permitted to deny jury trial, 
therefore, on the plea that contempt cases 
don't allow for them. 8 

This colunm was guilty of a below-below- 
the-belt when it undertook to make some- 
thing of the fact that Chief Justice Warren 
doesn't indicate his religion in Who’s Who. 
I think the Chief Justice shows lack of moor- 
ings, but he happens to be a Baptist and, 
I believe, in good standing. Religion has 
nothing to do with his case. 

Perhaps his trouble is California. He was 
born in moorless Los Angeles, city of a few 
angels and more lunatics of left and right. 
Yet his career has been in San Francisco, 
gem of the West, compact amid its sur- 
rounding waters, moored to much that's 
basic and fine. 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of July 4, 1957] 
Uniess OCriizens FPicnht AGAINST TYRANNY 

INDEPENDENCE WILL PERISH IN THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA 


The 18ist anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776 


July 9 


today finds Independence at low ebb in these 
United States. 

There is a real question as to whether 
Americans of this day are capable of keep- 
ing whatever measure of independence is left 
to them, let alone restoring lost liberties. 

The original Independence Day was cele- 
brated a long time ago. 

The national memory of what it means is 
dim. There is-a certain amount of speechi- 
Tying by political leaders. And the White 
House will hand reporters a mimeographed 
Fourth of July statement, written by one 
of the President's ghostwriters. 

But the deep meaning of the day will not 
be especially clear to millions of Americans 
who are looking forward to a long weekend 
at the beach or other pleasure resorts. 

There is no reason why the Fourth of 
July should be a long-faced affair. Nor 
is there any reason why it should be just 
another holiday—another day for family 
picnics, parties and romping in the surf. 

Except for a few lines of it embodied in 
newspaper stories, no one will read the Dec- 
laration of Independence. And yet our an- 
cestors read it with the greatest care, for 
it touched their lives. 

It is an angry document, full of resent- 
ment toward a government that was stead- 
ly pushing Americans into a corner. 
Finally, in the Declaration, the people said 
they had enough. 

Throughout June 1957 the American peo- 
ple were being pushed into a corner, pre- 
cisely as the people of the province of South 
Carolina and 12 other colonies were being 
pushed in the broiling summer of 1776. No 
one attacked Sullivan's Island last month, 
except possibly mosquitoes. But liberties 
of South Carolinians and their fellow citizens 
in 47 States were under attack. 

Who knows ti? Who cares? Today Fort 
Moultrie, which should be a national shrine, 
is padlocked and the grounds overgrown with 
grass. Today, grass is growing over Ameri- 
can liberties, 

Americans cared in 1776. Of George III. 
the signers said: The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct 
Object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world.” 

And so they submitted the facts. They 
said that King George “has combined with 
others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our Constitution and unacknowledged by 
our laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation; for depriving us in 
many Cases of the benefits of trial by jury: 
for taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws and altering fundamen- 
tally the forms of our governments; for sus- 
pending our legislatures and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us 
in all cases whatsoever.” 

Does this have a familiar ring? 

Is not the Congress, on recommendation 
of the President, preparing a civil-rights bill 
that would deny trial by jury to some Ameri- 
cans? Isn't the Supreme Court striking 
down State laws, abolishing important laws 
of Congress and altering fundamental forms 
of our State and Federal governments? 
Isn't the Supreme Court legislating school 
laws for the South? 

The answer to all these questions is “yes.” 

The Declaration of Independence says that 
it is the duty of a free people, when a design 
to reduce them to despotism has been per- 
ceived, to provide new guards for their future 
security, 

That is what Americans living in 1957 must 
do. There is no need for flag-waving dem- 
onstrations—nothing of that sort. All that 
is needed is for millions of Americans to halt 
one moment, in the midst of holiday pleas- 
ure, to resolve that they will support their 
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elected representatives in setting up new 
guards against tyranny. 

Unless there is such a resolve, there won't 
be much independence to celebrate in the 
years ahead, 


Military Construction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the vote 
on final passage of the military con- 
struction bill is scheduled for Wednes- 
day, July 10. Prior to that vote, action 
will have to be taken on the Arends 
amendment which proposes to strike out 
Section 411. I want to reemphasize my 
conviction that the Arends amendment 
should be defeated and that section 411 
should be retained. i 

This section is essential for retaining 
the congressional authority which is 
ours. If the Arends amendment is 
adopted, the effect will be not only to 
delegate congressional authority to the 
administration, but it will make admin- 
istrative action final and will constitute 
blanket approval of administrative judg- 
ment before the decisions are made. 

Some of the discussions of this matter 
have been confusing and have errone- 
ously contended that section 411 affects 
the fundamental philosophy concerning 
the participation of Government in busi- 
ness-type activities. I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the general objective of 
eliminating governmental business ac- 
tivities which compete with private en- 
terprise. Section 411 is in complete 
consonance with that general objective 
because it is mot concerned with phi- 
losophy, it is merely concerned with the 
exercise of judgment. 

I I believe section 411 is highly desirable 
and that it will preserve for the Con- 
gress the right to check on the judg- 


ment of administrative officials. This 


section in no way reflects upon any ofii- 
cial. The Congress has heretofore au- 
thorized, in most cases on an individual 
line-item basis, all of the business-type 
activities conducted by the military de- 
partments, We have appropriated the 
funds to finance the construction of 
buildings occupied by these activities, to 
purchase the equipment and to pay the 
employees. Defense Department offi- 
cials have justified these authorizations 
and these appropriations year after year 
with arguments supporting their con- 
tinuance. It has always been our, re- 
sponsibility to approve the establish- 
ment and financing of these functions, 
and to be consistent we must retain the 
right to require that those which should 
be conducted in the public interest are 
continued. We have in the past, and 
we should in the future, refused to give 
the military departments blanket au- 
thority to establish business-type activi- 
ties without approval by the Congress. 
Neither should we give them blanket au- 
thority to discontinue such activities and 
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to dissipate the assets involved without 
at least retaining an opportunity for 
congressional review. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
join me in resounding defeat of the 
Arends amendment, 


World Integration—A New Challenge to 
United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
former Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Honorable Thomas K. Finletter, recently 
delivered a challenging commencement 
address before the graduating class of 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. His 
address was entitled World Integra- 
tion—A New Challenge to United States 
Foreign Policy.” I consider this address 
to be very germane to the subject matter 
which is now before the Senate, namely, 
the consideration of civil-rights legisla- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this pro- 
vocative and significant address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WORLD INnTEGRATION—A New CHALLENGE TO 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Thomas K. Finletter) 

I deeply appreciate the honor of speaking 
to this graduating class at Hampton Insti- 
tute as it finishes its academic career. 

All graduating classes in this year 1957 
face responsibilities far beyond the normal, 
far beyond the personal problems of making 
a career and of living one's life with which 
all men and women have to deal as they 
finish their formal education. A graduating 
class in the United States today faces the 
special duty of helping its country in a time 
of trial and danger. 

But, you may ask, what have you to do 
with these great problems of government and 
of foreign affairs. Is not that for the men 
in Washington and in our foreign embassies 
to handle? What, you may ask, can young 
men and women just graduating from college 
do about such momentous matters? 

True, the Government of the United States 
is in the hands of older people and is not 
being run by the graduating classes of 1957. 
But it is not true that the citizenry, whether 
they be new graduates or something else, 
can divorce themselves from the problems of 
the country. Public opinion, the thinking 
and emotions and determination of the peo- 
ple, particularly those who have had the 
benefit of higher education, must and does 
have a great influence on foreign policy. In- 
deed I do not believe that our country can 
have a proper foreign policy without the 
interest and support and participation of all 
the important groups in the country. In a 
democracy such as we have the good fortune 
to live in, foreign policy is essentially the 
expression of the will and character of the 
people, 

This idea has been called the principle of 
the river and the source. Just as a river 
cannot rise higher than the place where it 
begins, so the foreign policy of a free people 
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cannot be better than the quality of the 
people, It cannot be stronger than the in- 
tensity and the wisdom which the people 
bring to bear on the problems with which 
the Government must deal. 

Now it is this foreign policy of ours about 
which I want to talk to you today. 

Let me start by pointing out to you that 
when you think of our foreign policy prob- 
lems today, you must think of them as being 
made up of three broad divisions. I intend 
to concentrate my remarks today on one 
of these divisions only. But I must men- 
tion the other two in order to keep our dis- 
cussion in perspective. 

The first of these three divisions is the 
pursuit of peace; or, to put it in more 
earthy terms, how the United States is to 
defend its interests abroad in the hydrogen 
age without getting the country into an 
atomic war which will destroy us whether 
we win it or not. = 

The second grand division of our foreign 
policy is geographical, It has to do with 
our so-called Grand Alliance, the alliance 
of the North Atlantic, of which the North 
Atlantic Treaty is the legal core. The North 
Atlantic Treaty, as you know, is an agree- 
ment signed by the United States and most 
of the countries of Europe whereby each of 
us has agreed that we will all fight together 
against Russia, if Russia attacks any one 
of us. 

Important as is this business of defending 
ourselves against a possible Russian atomic 
attack, this is not the question which I 
intend to talk to you about today, Rather 
I intend to talk of the third of these three 
major divisions of foreign policy, the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the United States 
with the peoples of Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa. 

This latter problem is as difficult as any 
we are facing in the foreign field. In many 
ways, it is the most difficult. Whether it is 
the most important I am not sure. One 
cannot say that any 1 of these 3 main diyi- 
sions is any more important than the others. 
We have to handle all three of them if we 
are to have a successful foreign policy. But, 
in any case, I am certain of one thing. It 
is that there is no possibility of our having 
a foreign policy which will safeguard the 
interests of the American people properly 
unless we handle successfully our relations 
with the peoples of Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa, 

Let me now get on with discussing this 
question. 

There are today two major revolutions 
with which our country has to deal in its 
foreign affairs. 

One is the technical revolution which has 
come about from the fact that man has 
been able to release the power of the atom. 
In this revolution, which is of a material 
kind, the United States has done well. We 
are keeping apace with our rivals and our 
possible enemies in the race for bigger and 
better fission and fusion bombs, and more 
of them, and in the airplanes and guided 
missiles to carry these horrid weapons 
against any enemy who might attack us. 
Also, we have some official plans for the 
eventuual conversion of the power of the 
atom for peaceful purposes. 

However, there is a second revolution 
which affects us seriously, in the handling 
of which we are not doing so well. This is 
the revolution of the formerly colonized peo- 
ples of Asia, the Near East, and Africa, 


This is the part of the world where Wes- 
tern mililtary power created the condition 
known as colonialism, which is another way 
of saying that many of the peoples of this 
vast area were under the mililtary and po- 
litical dominion of the coutries of the West. 

The day of colorialism, of the domination 
of all this part of the world by the white 
man, has come to an end. The revolution of 
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which I speak is irresistible. The peoples of 
these vast areas are determined to be in- 
dependent and to follow their own destiny, 
and their determination is not to be de- 
nied. 

Let us understand how important are all 
this part of the world and the peoples who 
live there. Let us understand also the par- 
ticular problems which affect the people 
who live in these wide areas of the world. 
All these peoples are nonwhite. They are 
of different races from the peoples of West- 
ern society. And they are numerous. These 
peoples, when we include the Chinese who 
have fallen under the Communist yoke, make 
up two-thirds of the people of the world. 
They amount to nearly 1% billion human 
beings. — 

The people who make up this two-thirds 
wf the world have not had in recent centuries 
anything like the position they are going to 
have in the world of the future. The world 
has been through a period of so-called white 
supremacy, when the man with the white 
skin has had a rule over those of different 
racé and different color far beyond that to 
which his culture or his numbers entitle him. 

This day has chan; and any foreign pol- 
icy, or any national policy, of our country 
which fails to understand that this change 
has taken place for good is a policy which is 
doomed to failure. 

Now, this question of our relationships 
with the peoples of Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa brings me back to what I said a mo- 
ment ago about the river and the source, that 
is to the „proposition that what a people is 
at home governs what they are abie to do 
abroad. 

In a sense, the problem of the relationships 
of our country with the peoples of Asia, the 
Near East, and Africa is the problem of in- 


tegration. 

I would define integration in a broad sense 
as the necessity for making those changes in 
status which will guarantee legal, political, 
and psychological equality and equal eco- 
nomic opportunity to peoples who previously 
were in a lower status position. ` 

This is a challenge we are facing within our 
own country in the struggle to create the 
proper status for all Americans regardless of 
their race or color. It is the same question 
which we are facing in the foreign field. For 
the great obstacle which is tormenting the 
peoples of Asia, the Near East, and Africa 
and is making them hesitate to work in the 
cause of freedom, is their feeling that the 
countries of the West still continue, if not 
the practices of colonialism, the colonialist 
attitude which looks down upon them be- 
cause of their race and their color. + 

This problem of status is sometimes stated 
as the hatred of the peoples of the formerly 
colonized areas for colonialism or imperial- 
ism. For centuries, the peoples of Asia, the 
Near East, and Africa have been colonized by 
the western powers, by which we mean that 
the superior military weapons of the western 
countries have enabled them to dominate the 
peoples who lived in the continents outside 
of Europe and of North America. Colonial- 
ism, in short, is the use of military power to 
create political dominion, and this is what 
the peoples of all these vast areas of the 
world have been suffering for some time. 

Now military conditions haye changed. 
No longer are China and these other formerly 
colonized countries weaklings to be carved 
up at the will of the Western Powers. In 
China and in all the rest of these areas the 
revolution of which I have spoken is irre- 
sistibly demanding freedom for the peoples 
who were formerly colonized. This revolu- 
tion Is in many respects like our own Revo- 
lution here in the 18th century, out of 
which came the United States of America. 

But, you may say, is not the right to inde- 
pendence of all these formerly colonized 
peoples being rapidly estabilshed? This is 
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true. Nevertheless, there remain huge 
chasms of lack of understanding between the 
United States and the other western coun- 
tries on the one part, and these peoples of 
the formerly colonized areas on the other 
part. 

Of all the factors which make up this lack 
of understanding, the most powerful one is 
the difference of race and color. The most 
powerful force making for misunderstanding 
between the peoples of the West and the 
peoples of Asia, the Near East, and Africa 
is the survival of the notion of racial supe- 
riority or inferiority, the persistence of the 
horrid thought that men are to be treated 
differently because their race or their color 
is different. 

I emphasized a moment ago that military 
superiority was the core of the colonial idea. 
But there is another idea which ranks with it 
and is inextricably entwined in the colonial 
approach. It is that the people of a coloniz- 
ing country are superior to the people who 
are or were colonized. This is another way 
of saying that there still persists the notion 
of racial and color supremacy as between 
those men of Western society and those of 
different race and color in Asia, the Near East 
and Africa, This notion is rapidly disap- 
pearing, but we would be deceiving ourselves 
if we were to think that it has been elimi- 
nated from the international scene. Not 
until this problem is solved, not until there 
is an integration of thought and understand- 
ing and respect between the countries of the 
West and the ples of Asia, the Near East 
and Africa, will there be hope for a successful 
foreign policy by the United States in áli 
these vast areas of the world. . 

If any of you-are not convinced that this 
idea of racial supremacy is at the core of the 
colonial idea, let me quote to you from a 
recent speech by a great friend of the United 
States, Carlos Romulo, the delegate from the 
Philippines, in his opening speech to the 
Bandung Conference. 

This is what General Romulo said: 

“I have said that besides the issues of colo- 
nialism and political freedom, all of us here 
are concerned with the matter of racial 
equality. This is a touchstone, I think, for 
most of us assembled here and the peoples 
we represent. The systems and manners of 
it have varied, but there has not been and 
there is not a western colonial regime which 
has not imposed, to a greater or lesser degree, 
on the people it ruled, the doctrine of their 
Own racial inferiority. We have known, and 
some of us still know, the searing experience 
of being demeaned in our own lands, of being 
systematically relegated to subject status not 
only politically and economically and mili- 
tarily—but racially as well. Here was a 
stigma that could be applied to rich and poor 
alike, to prince and slave, boss man and 
workingman, landlord and peasant, scholar 
and ignoramus. To bolster his rule, to jus- 
tify his own power to himself, Western white 
man assumed that his superiority lay in his 
very genes, in the color of his skin.” 

The Russians understand this; and they 
have been making a major drive to win the 
minds of the people of Asia, the Near East, 
and Africa. The Russians’ technique is to 
identify themselves with hostility to colo- 
nialism and imperialism and affirmatively ta 
put Russia on the side of partnership, that 
is of integration, with the people of all 
these formerly colonized areas. No wonder 
the Russians have been doing so well with 
all these people. The United States must 
do something about this. We cannot let 
the Communists win this battle, as they 
have been doing. 

Let me now talk about some practical 
measures to get this worldwide integration 
I have been talking about. S 

The fact that integratión is being worked 
out and is going forward in this country, in 
my mind, gives us a substantial asset. It 
gives us an understanding of the problem 
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and an insight into the emotional attitudes 
involved. : 

I don’t mean to suggest that we must seek, 
and get, integration solely to further our 
foreign policy objectives. 

I believe that integration in the United 
States has a significance wholly apart from 
its effect abroad, for, in fact, what. we are 
witnessing in this country today is a clear- 
cut victory of national principles and be- 
liefs over deeply ingrained emotional atti- 
tudes and deeply entrenched customs and 
social forms. 

But it is also a fact that recognition of 
integration as a worldwide phenomenon and 
success in reaching solutions here, within 
our own country, will redound to our credit 
in all the other parts of the world where 
racial inequality has been experienced. If, 
on the other hand, we fail at home, we will 
have little credit with the peoples abroad 
who are also concerned with the same ques- 
tion. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is of the 
highest importance to us that we get to work 
on this problem. 

I suggest that the basic weapon for us to 
use is the weapon of knowledge. When one 
has a problem about which there are violent 
emotional differences of opinion, the best 
approach to a solution is to get at the basic 
truths and to consider as dispassionately as 
possible the facts with which one has to 
deal. In other words, knowledge is power. 
Knowledge applied to this process of inte- 
gration will produce significant results, If 
the full light of knowledge is brought to 
bear on it, the barriers to full integration, 
worldwide and within these United States, 
will yield much more quickly than you 
may think. 

In answering the Challenge of the tech- 
nological resolution, the great institutions 
of higher learning created centers that 
worked ceaselessly on revealing the secrets 
of the atom. 

To prepare for our role in the political 
revolution, I believe it essential to return 
to the academic resources that this great 
Nation contains. 

Now I know that various studies are being 
made on this question, both as it exists in 
our own country and abroad. But I think 
I am right in saying that there is no one 
center where the process of integration is 
studied in ail its aspects. It seems to me 
that a very valuable start can be made by 
creating such a center. The center I have 
in mind would, as I say, be a focal point for 
study of all the problems of integration on 
a worldwide basis. It would recognize the 
interdependence of the domestic problem 
with the international one., 

I would see this center as having two 
general functions. One would be, as I say, 
research into the facts and emotions of the 
problem, worldwide, the purpose of which 
is to be to bring knowledge to bear on the 
facts. 

But I would not confine this idea merely 
to the function of study, indispensible as 
that study is. I envision this center as an 
integrated microcosm of those societies in 
which our young people will be working. I 
believe that living in such a setting will 
better equip Americans to divest themselves 
of those preconceived stereotypes that will 
bar them in their assignments abroad from 
communicating our essence, our policy, to 
the new free peoples of the worid. 

In other words, I see in this center a post- 
graduate 6 months of interneship that would 
bring a new perspective intellectually and 
emotionally to the future USIA staffer to 
Ceylon or the future sales representative 
of United States Steel to Ghana. 

I propose the following: that a southern 
college or university take up this vital proj- 
ect. Under its auspices, I suggest that & 
group of distinguished social scientists who 
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are separately interested in this area be 
brought together tọ form the initial plan- 
ning group for the proposed center, 

The group should be interdisciplinary. It 
should include political scientists, econo- 
mists, sociologists, psychologists, social psy- 
chologists, geographers, and specialists 
trained in the Asia, Africa, and Near East 
areas. I believe that their recommendations 
should be formally stated to the leadership 
of the political, business, and industrial com- 
munities of this country. 

I suggest that the first of these institutes 
might most appropriately originate in the 
South—not because I think that this is a 
challenge which belongs to any one region of 
our country, but because if it were to begin 
in the South, it would be free of any charge 
that there was meddling by people of the 
North, or other parts of the country where 
the problem was less acute, with the affairs 
of the South, where the problem is more 
difficult. 

And then another reason, too. Much of 
the best thinking on integration has come 
from men and women in the South. What 
is more natural and sensible than to take 
advantage of this skill? 

And then, too, I would hope that on the 
basis of this one center, other centers might 
grow in all parts of the country, all to the 
end that we, the United States, would take 
the lead in bringing knowledge to bear on 
this problem. 

Perhaps we cannot expect to go that fast. 
And so my specific suggestion is that one 
single center, be started as the pilot plant for 
the purpose of using the techniques of 
knowledge to make a breakthrough toward a 
worldwide solution ef this, one of the most 
intransigent and important problems of our 
time. 

I realize that this is a subject on which 
you who are graduating here today cannot 
take the initiative. I put it to you, however, 
in the hope that if you find merit in it, you 
may think it is worth your support. 

I congratulate you on your graduation 
here today, and I wish you all happiness in 
your future lives, 


House Postmaster Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to bring to the 
attention of the Members that the Post- 
master of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. H. H. Morris, was, recently honored 
with the presentation by his fellow em- 
ployees of a silver plaque commemorat- 
ing his 25 years of service as an employee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Although “H,” as he is known by his 
many friends here on the Hill, hails from 
Henry County, New, Castle, Ky., and is 
therefore technically a constituent of 
mine, I would not be presenting a true 
picture of the situation if I did not add 
that “H” is a real “constituent” of every 
Member. I say this because in his 25 
years on the Hill “H” has won many 
friends on both sides of the aisle and has 
rendered faithful and competent service 
in the best tradition of an employee of 
the House of Representatives. 
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“H” came to the House in 1932 as an 
employee of the late Virgil Chapman— 
then a Representative from the Sixth 
District of Kentucky. In 1952, it was to 
my benefit and pleasure to have him 
serve aS my secretary until he was 
elected to his present position as House 
Postmaster. 

I consider it a real privilege to com- 
mend him at this time for his achieve- 
ment and excellent service. 


Airlines Mark Anniversary of Ocean 
Crossing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hard to realize that commercial flying 
operations across the Atlantic Ocean 
are now 20 years of age. However, it 
was on July 5 of 1937 that Pan American 
Airways pioneered service from the 
United States to Europe on a survey 
flight of Atlantic routes from New- 
foundland to Southampton, England. 

Two years previously, Mr. Speaker, 
Pan American had instituted regular 
service between the west coast of the 
United States and the Orient via Hono- 
lulu, Wake, and Midway Islands. Like- 
wise, Pan American flew from Key West 
to Habana in 1927 to blaze the trail for 
regular airline service of Central and 
South America and the Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent to have published in the RECORD 
an AP dispatch from the Washington 
Evening Star of July 5 commemorating 
this most worthy milestone in commer- 
cial aviation history. 

AIRLINES MARK ANNIVERSARY OF OCEAN 

CrossiInG 

Commercial aviation passes a major anni- 
versary today, but plans no formal obsery- 
ance. 


It is the 20th anniversary of the maiden 
survey flights of the Atlantic, which proved 
that regular air service was possible between 
the United States and Europe. 

A 32-passenger Sikorsky flying boat of 
Pan American World Airways took off from 
the Waters of Botwood, Newfoundland, and 
flew to Southampton, England, made one 
of the first crossings. 

In mid-Atlantic it exchanged radio mes- 
sages with a flying boat of British Imperial 
Airways, which had taken off from Foynes, 
Eire, for Botwood. 


SIXTY CROSSINGS A DAY 


Two decades later the Atlantic is being 
crossed 60 times a day by commercial air- 
lines flying the colors of 15 different nations. 

While it took the Pan American boat 28 
hours to fiy from the seaplate base at Port 
Washington, Long Island, to Southampton 
in 1937, the airline's DC~7C’s, flying 350 
miles an hour, now cover the distance in 
about 12 hours. 

Pan American said the Sikorsky flying 
boat had cost $210,000, less than one-tenth 
that of the DC-7C. The airline plans to 
operate Boeing 707 jet planes, costing $6 


million each, on the trans-Atlantic route 
next year. 

Most of the men involved in the two his- 
toric flights still are in the airline business, 
WHERE THEY ARE NOW 


Harold E. Gray, captain of the Pan Amer- 
ican plane, is now executive vice president 
of the airline's Atlantic division in New 
York City. 

The members of his crew and their pres- 
ent positions: First officer, W. B. Delima, 
now a pilot with the Pan American Pacific- 
Alaska division, San Francisco; second offi- 
cer, William M. Masland, a captain with the 
Atlantic division; radio operator T. J. Rob- 
erts, also a captain with the Atlantic divi- 
sion; engineering officer C. B. Wright, now 


American's overhaul base at Miami; steward, 
W. T. Thaler, Hempstead, Long Island, now 
on the staff of the La Guardia Airport res- 
taurant. 

British Overseas Airways Corp., successor 
to Imperial Airways, said the captain of its 
pioneering plane, A. S. Wilcockson, was op- 
erations controller for BOAC in London. 

Radio officer, T. E. Hobbs, also has re- 
mained with BOAC, and has more than 500 
Atlantic crossings as a radio operator. 

The other two members of the British 
crew, first officer Charles Bowes and radio 
officer Tom Valette, are dead. 


Washington’s Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Richmond 
Va.) News Leader: 


WASHINGTON’S RIGHT To Know 

A keenly interesting story appeared the 
other day on the city page of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. The headline 
read, “D. C. Seen Facing Catastrophe in 
Nlegitimacy,” and the text of the story, 
which was based upon a hitherto unpub- 
lished report by Dr. John R. Gates of the 
Southwest Health Center, went on to spell 
out some horrifying facts upon the extent 
of illegitimacy in Washington’s public 
schools. 

A study of 13 junior high schools found a 
problem of illegitimacy more serious than in 
New York City, Philadelphia, or Richmond. 
The problem demands immediate and seri- 
ous consideration. Pregnancies are increas- 
ing among teen-aged girls. So are abortions, 
and these latter present an alarming medi- 
cal problem. Some male teen-agers haye 
confessed to fathering 2 to 8 children. One 
boy, 8 years of age, has been expelled for 
abnormal sex play. One mother, having 7 
illegitimate children of her own, reported 
that her 12-year-old daughter is now 
pregnant. That the situation is’ g 
rapidly worse is indicated by the fact that 
in 1948-49, only 7 pregnancies were reported 
to the Southwest Health Center, while this 
year 82 pregnancies have been recorded 
among girls 13 to 17 years old. 

These sordid and distressing facts were re- 
ported by the Washington Post and Times 
Herald; and what interests us, among other 
things, is that Mr, J. Russell Wiggins is 
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executive editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, and Mr. Wiggins has estab- 
lished a national reputation and won many 
kudos for his defense of what is known as 
the people's right to know. 

It would not seem too much to suggest that 
the people of Washington have a right to 
know the extent to which this problem of 
illegitimacy exists among Negro teen-agers, 
and the extent to which it exists among 
whites. 

Yet amazingly enough, though one may 
read the Washington Post and Times 
Herald's story from top to bottom, this rather 
essential fact never appears. 

What, we would ask Mr. Wiggins, do his 
people have a right to know? 


Natural-Gas Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee favorably reported 
H. R. 6790. This is a compromise bill 
designed to eliminate some of the con- 
fusion and uncertainty now facing the 
natural-gas-producing industry, which 
is not only one of Oklahoma's greatest 
industries but one of vital importance 
to the whole Nation. Those of us who 
in the past have advocated natural-gas 
legislation and now support this bill 
have been forced to compromise in an 
effort to obtain some “legislative relief 
for the independent producer now faced 
with regulation which threatens to stifle 
the incentive to explore and develop 
this resource. Congressional attempts 
to enact a more desirable law by com- 
pletely removing the producer from 
these onerous and unneeded controls 
have been thwarted twice by Presiden- 
tial veto and once by Supreme Court 
interpretation in the Phillips decision 
of 1954. H. R. 6790 is legislation actu- 
ally providing for Federal control of 
certain producers' contracts. 

It should be made clear in the begin- 
ning that it is still our belief that Federal 
control and price-fixing at the producing 
level of this or any other industry is 
contrary to the fundamental principles 
of our Constitution, contrary to the in- 
tent of past legislation, and contrary to 
the interests of our people and country 
asawhole. It is our belief that Federal 
control of this industry can only result 
in fewer natural-gas reserves, less gas 
for nonproducing States, and an even- 
tual increase in cost to the consumer. 
Further, it is still our belief that natural 
gas is a commodity and its production 
has none of the characteristics of a util- 
ity service. Natural-gas producers are 
now under regulation by the Federal 
Power ‘Commission. The Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 was designed to apply to the 
utility service aspects of the interstate 
movement of natural gas and not to the 
commodity itself, and, we believe that its 
present application is in error. 

H. R. 6790 falls far short of this posi- 
tion, but as shown by testimony by in- 
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¢ 
dustry spokesmen, administration offi- 
cials, and Federal Power Commission 
representatives, the public utility for- 
mula of control is absolutely unworkable 
for this industry, which bears no resem- 
blance to a utility. Something must be 
done to ameliorate the present confused 
situation. This bill tends to clarify the 
producers’ status and to delimit the areas 
subject to regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission and eliminates many 
of the undesirable features of the pres- 
ent formula of control. 

While not all we would ask for in 
natural-gas legislation, it is a bill which, 
if enacted into law, would tend to en- 
courage the independent producer to ex- 
plore, drill, and develop sufficient gas 
reserves to supply fuel to all States of 
the Union at reasonable prices. It is 
our belief that this Congress with the 
interests of the industry and consumers 
in mind must provide this encourage- 
ment. 


The United Nations Assembly Should 
Convene Immediately To Deal With 


Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of June 28, 1957: 

How Soon Is IMMEDIATE? 


When the United Nations Committee of 
Inquiry on Hungary sent in its report a week 
ago yesterday our own State Department de- 
clared that the report merited the most im- 
mediate and close study by all governments. 
Our Government called for an early meeting 
of the 24 countries that sponsored the resolu- 
tion setting up the committee, and that 
meeting was held on Wednesday of this week. 

But there our sense of urgency seemed to 
lag. There seemed to be no question in the 
minds of those representing the 24 countries 
that the United Nations Assembly ought to 
deal further with this outrage. The ques- 
tion was when the Assembly should be called 
into session for this purpose. Yesterday the 
United States formally requested that it be 
reconvened as soon as possible, with the un- 
derstanding that his would be some time 
after Labor Day, maybe around September 
10. 

In a way, there is time enough. The Kadar 
misgovernment of Hungary’ will doubt- 
less still be in power on September 10. The 
facts presented by the U. N.'s five-member 
committee representing Denmark, Tunisia, 
Uruguay, Ceylon, and Australia will still be 
facts. 

What are these facts? If we turn back to 
the report we will realize again that what 
happened in Hungary last fall was a spon- 
taneous uprising against an intolerable 
tyranny enforced from without; that the 
legitimate Hungarian Government headed by 
Premier Imre Nagy was betrayed and bru- 
tally suppressed by Moscow; and, finally, that 
the Kadar government is purely and simply 
a government of occupation. 

This is the situation. The question is 
what to do and how soon to do it. We must 
not hold out hope to the people of Hungary 
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that armed help will come to them from 
anything the United Nations can do. We 
must recognize the limitations under which 
in this case justice labors. The United Na- 
tions could proceed against the real culprit, 
which is Russia, only at the cost of breaking 
up the United Nations and of increasing the 
possibility of war. 

Our own Government and other govern- 
ments may be particularly sensitive at this 
moment to the situation in London, where 
Mr. Stassen has just presented some pro- 
posals under which the Soviet Union might 
cooperate with other countries in reducing 
the burden of armaments. He may feel that 
this is no time to annoy Moscow. It may 
also be argued that if a demand for justice 
annoys Moscow we may put small hope in- 
deed in Moscow promises to disarm or to do 
any other good and wise thing. Shall we now 
take back the protests made last November 
when the General Assembly condemned “the 
use of Soviet military forces to suppress the 
efforts of the Hungarian people to reassert 
their rights“? 

We are left with the question of what to 
do and when to do it. What to do cannot 
include action against Russia, even though 
we believe that Russia is the offender. It 
cannot include sanctions that would hurt 
the people of Hungary, who have been hurt 
enough already. It can, however, comprise 
one simple act. Since the Kadar government 
is not the legitimate government of Hungary 
it follows that the Kadar delegation to the 
United Nations has no business to pretend 
to represent the people of Hungary and 
should be told so, 

As to when this action should be taken, 
we believe the word “immediate” means what 
it says. The Assembly may be called back 
into session on a day's notice, A few days 
might be needed for consultation among the 
free nations, but it is certainly not necessary 
to consult practically all the rest of the sum- 
mer. We believe that the United States 
should take the lead at once in action on 
this issue, 


Airline Fares and Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Kansas 
City Star of June 27, 1957. The case for 
a prompt increase in airline fares is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that al- 
though since 1942 the consumer price 
index has risen 66.7 percent, the average 
revenue per passenger mile of all class I 
railroads has risen by 39.6 percent, and 
the revenue of intercity class I motor 
carriers by 28.5 percent, the average 
revenue per passenger mile of the sched- 
uled domestic air lines has increased by 
only eight-tenths of 1 percent. 


AIRLINE FARES AND COSTS 


Six of the country’s major airlines have 
assembled a plausible case for 6 percent fare 
increase. A main point they make is that 
airline fares are at the approximate level 
of 1938. Yet the passenger today gets much 
more for his money in speed, comfort, and 
service. 

Until now air transport has been able to 
absorb higher operating costs with technical 
advances such as larger and more efficient 
planes. But now the youngest type of trans- 
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Airlines supports the argument. Last year 
TWA had a 10.5 percent increase in gross 
revenue over the profitable previous year. 
Even so, TWA had to report a net loss of $2.3 
million for 1956. 

Now the airlines are getting ready for jet 
travel. They have $1.5 billion worth of 
turboprop and jet airliners on order, They 
are financing this equipment on faith in 
public acceptance. Meanwhile this Govern- 
ment-regulated industry sees its payrolls and 
other expenses going up. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has started a 
general fare investigation which won't be 
completed until next spring. Most of the 
larger airlines feel that they can't wait for 
the outcome of this inquiry and so they have 
petitioned the CAB for an immediate rate 
increase. These carriers aren't worrying 
about a resulting loss of passengers to com- 
peting rail and highway travel. They con- 
sider the need so urgent that they are willing 
to take the risk. 

The CAB is due to rule on their request 
in the next few months. With access to all 
the facts it will be able to act on the basis 
of what is best for both the public and the 
fast-growing airline industry. 


Enact in Haste, Repeal at Leisure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Drew Pearson, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of July 9, 1957: 

SouTH Covutp GAIN From FBI FILES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Sincere, scholarly Joe O'MAHONEY, the 
Democratic Senator from Wyoming, argued 
at length on the Senate floor recently that 
it was dangerous to rush legislation through 
Congress, that the Senate must never by- 
pass its own Senate rule 14 requiring legis- 
lation to go to an appropriate committee. 
He was talking about the civil rights bill, 
recently passed by the House. 

Last week, however, the same Senator 
O'ManoneEy rushed the so-called FBI bill 
through the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
record time, only to have other colleagues 
prove the truth of what he had argued be- 
rod i can haste makes for sloppy legisla- 

on. 


For the FBI bill, jammed through the 


Judiciary Committees of both Houses al- 
legedly to protect FBI files, is now found to 
have alarming loopholes which would set 
back judicial procedure in the United States 
Tor many years. 

Senators Sam Envrn, of North Carolina, 
and JOHN MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, both 
former judges, seemed a little concerned 
Over the haste when the bill came before 
them in the Judiciary Committee. Now 
Southern legal experts point out that, if 
the civil rights bill passes, the South will 
benefit most from the right to examine 
pertinent portions of FBI files. For it will 
be the FBI which will be sent South to in- 
vestigate violations of civil rights. 

Senator Ervry has spent weeks arguing for 
the right of jury trial. But either in jury 
trials or in trials before a judge, defense 
lawyers now have the right under Supreme 
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Court rulings to examine earlier statements 
made to the FBI in order to impeach the 
testimony of witnesses. The FBI bill would 
curtail chat right. 

Yet Senators JAMES EASTLAND, of Missis- 
sippi, and OLIN JounstTon of South Carolina, 
both members of the Judiciary Committee 
and vigorous opponents of civil rights, were 
among those who wanted to O. K. the FBI 
bill in record time. 

Legal experts now find the FBI bill would 
override not merely the Supreme Court but 
years of judicial procedure worked out by 
the courts and the American Bar Associa- 
tion to protect an individual from an op- 
pressive government. Here are some of the 
things it would override and the people who 
should be worried about it: 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers: The FBI bill would permit a field day 
to the Government in antitrust prosecutions. 
General Motors, Du Pont, any other corpo- 
ration could be prosecuted without giving 


“them the right to see the files of a compet- 


ing firm on which the prosecution is based. 

Of interest to taxpayers: In tax cases 
against you, the Government could seize 
your files and financial statements and you 
would have no access to them. 

Of interest to lawyers: The FBI bill wipes 
out rule 16 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Judicial Procedure, namely the right of dis- 
covery. This has nothing to do with the 
Jencks case. 

To get a clearer picture of what the FBI 
does, it is necessary to go back to the 
Mooney case where Tom Mooney, a Califor- 
nia labor leader, was convicted in connection 
with the bombing of the San Francisco pre- 
paredness parade in 1916. Twenty-three 
years later, Mooney was released from fail, 
because the government of California had 
withheld evidence in the trial. 


In other words, the State had evidence ` 


which indicated Mooney was not guilty, but 
Mooney’s defense attorneys had no way of 
getting that evidence, because they could 
not see the records of the State or the State's 
police files. Since then the “right of discoy- 
ery” under Rule 16 has been established by 
the courts with the approval of Congress. 
Under this rule, any citizen being prosecuted 
for a crime has a right to see the documents 
the Government has taken by judicial proc- 
ess. 


The new FBI bill now wipes this out. 


Catholic War Veterans Oppose Trade 
With Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
at a meeting of the Kings County Chap- 
ter, Catholic War Veterans, on June 28, 
1957: 

Whereas communism is a conspiracy which 
would seek to destroy our democratic way of 
life and Red China is an important member 
nation of those countries promulgating this 
conspiracy; and 

Whereas Red China stands condemned by 
the United Nations as an aggressor nation; 
and 

Whereas by its own admission, the gov- 
ernment of Communist Red China has mur- 
dered millions of its countrymen who op- 
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pose the Communist form of government; 
an 


Whereas the United States does not rec- 
ognize the government of Red China, either 
diplomatically, economically, culturally, or 
socially, and in effect, has a ban on trade 
with that country; and 

Whereas on June 6, 1957, on the WCBS-TV 
presentation Face the Nation two Senators 
advocated moves toward opening relations 
with Red China; and 

Whereas the Catholic War Veterans are 
on record as opposed to the granting of rec- 
ognition in any form whatsoever to the 
5 of Red China: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Kings County Chapter, 
Catholic War Veterans, and its member posts, 
reaffirm their oppoistion to the granting of 
diplomatic, economic, cultural, and social 
recognition by the United States to Red 
China, and to trade, in any form, with this 
Communist country; and be it further 

Resolved, That our views be brought be- 
fore the President of the United States, the 
United States State Department, the United 
States Delegate to the U. N., the United 
States Senators from New York, and the 
Congressmen from Brooklyn, 


Our Far East Friends Want Sovereignty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record an editorial from the Wisconsin 
Veteran, published monthly by the De- 
partment of Wisconsin, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, en- 
titled “Our Far East Friends Want 
Sovereignty”: 

Our Far East FRIENDS Want SOVEREIGNTY 


The case involving William Girard has 
again focused attention to the controversial 
Status of Forces Agreements, 

Generally, under these treaties, the United 
States has jurisdiction over its military per- 
sonnel in offenses against property, security, 
persons under United States control, and on 
strictly military cases. 

However, our military personnel are sub- 
ject to the laws of the country in which 
they are stationed, except as noted. 

And actually there are very few service- 
men in comparison to the number of cases 
who haye been actually tried by foreign 
courts. In fact, a year or so ago Congress- 
man CHARLES HALLECK, of Indiana, on re- 
turning from Europe, reported the Ameri- 
can servicemen had been fairly treated by 
the European courts—many times better 
than if they had been tried by court-martial 
proceedings. 

We are faced with a serious situation in 
the Far East. 

These people are concerned with their 
sovereignty as we are with ours. One of 
our best friends in the Far East is Gen, 
Carlos Romulo, Philippines Ambassador, 
who put it in this way: 

“We in Asia recall with gratitude and ad- 
miration that it was the United States that 
pioneered in exposing, denouncing, and op- 
posing the extraterritorial rights in China, 
It is therefore difficult for Asians to under- 
stand why Americans should now insist in 
denying court jurisdiction to civil authori- 
ties for its soldiers, 

“To us, court jurisdiction is part and par- 
cel of our national sovereignty, and espe- 
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cially to peoples newly liberated, national 
sovereignty, is sacrosanct.” 

Our President is a man with a long mili- 
tary background. Certainly he is as con- 
versant with our “rights” in a foreign coun- 
try as any of us are. And certainly he is 
in a position to see this matter more clearly 
than most of us. 

Isn't that one time when it might be wise 
to let the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment take over and settle a matter as it 
sees fit? 

Our President and his advisers are men of 
integrity, who will make sure that William 
Girard receives justice, we may be sure. 


Tighter Bank Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting and informative article en- 
titled “What’s Wrong With ‘Tighter 
Bank Credit?” was prepared by the 
president of the Phoenix Finance Co., 
Mr. Joseph K. Wexman, of Chicago, Ill., 
for publication in the most recent issue 
of the Industrial Banker. 

Mr. Wexman has for a number of years 
directed the management seminar for 
smaller business at the University of 
Chicago and is also a teacher at the 
university. He is constantly in touch 
with those who feel most keenly the 
effects of the Federal Reserve Board's 
tight bank-credit policy. 

In the article, Mr. Wexman has sum- 
marized his findings from a recent in- 
formal poli of several hundred business- 


men outside the field of finance on this, 


policy. 

For the information and benefit of the 
Members of the House, Iam at this time 
inserting the article in the Recorp. It 
is as follows: 

Wat's Wkonc WITH TIGHTER BANK CREDIT? 
(By Joseph K, Wexman) 

Those of us in the finance industry know 
what the Federal Reserve Board policy on 
bank credit has accomplished. By and large, 
it has tightened credit for the smaller fi- 
nance companies and left the larger compa- 
nies untouched. Has it had similar effects 
in other lines of business? 

The writer has directed the management 
seminar for smaller business at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the last 10 years. 
This seminar meets annually for a period 
of 6 to 8 weeks (it varies from year to year), 
and authorities in various fields are invited 
to lecture on new product development, re- 
search, sales methods, record keeping, fi- 
nance; etc. The students are mature busi- 
nessmen, some owners and managers of 
smaller companies, others executives in 
similar companies. Most of the attendants 
are manufacturers; a good number are re- 
tallers. 

Being curious about the effects of the Fed- 
eral Reserve policy on businessmen outside 
of the field of finance, I informally polled 
several hundred of the men who had at- 
tended the seminar during the last few years. 
My findings may be summarized in two 
parts: 

Almost all of the manufacturers and many 
of the retailers reported that the present 
monetary controls, almed at curtailing ex- 
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pansion, had succeeded in hobbling their 
smaller businesses, but seemed to have left 
larger business free to expand.. At least, such 
have been their individual experiencags. 

Most of the manufacturers and many of 
the retailers seemed to prefer selective credit 
controls at points where major speculative 
situations may exist (e. g., auto financing, 
home buying credit, or inventory specula- 
tion), plus some hobble on Government 
spending which is said to add fuel to the 
inflationary fires. 

For these conclusions, various business- 
men cited different arguments. Here is a 
summary of the major points made by the 
heads of smaller companies. i 

1. Prices have risen over 3 percent in th 
past few months as against a relatively stable 
price level prior to the steep rise in redis- 
count rates over the past year. These price 
rises many businessmen attributed, in the 
main, to Federal Reserve Board policy, 
which was instituted in order to have an 
opposite effect. “While increased labor costs 
have played a small part,” one manufactur- 
er said, “the coincidence of price rise and 
the increase in the redisount rate by the 
Federal Reserve, at least suggest that there 
may be a causal relationship between higher 
interest rates and price rises out of propor- 
tion to the increased cost of the money.” 
Evidently in a time of full employment, it 
appears that some of the accepted theory of 
monetary controls must be reexamined. 

2. While the Federal Reserve policy has 
increased interest rates and indirectly led to 
a temporary expansion in bank lending, many 
businessmen found that it had resulted in 
making more credit available to larger cor- 
porations, but smaller business got squeezed. 

That banks have dumped a good deal of 
their Government bonds in order to provide 
more funds for lending at the more profitable 
rates, is perfectly clear in the fact that from 
September 1954 through September 1956, 
Federal Reserve member banks increased 
their reserves by $621 million (about 3.5 
percent), and the money supply went up by 
$4.8 billion (about 4 percent), but the bank- 
ing system expanded its loans by $20.6 bil- 
lion, or about 30 percent in the period. This 
was partly accomplished by bank liquidation 
of Government securities. 

Despite the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board figured that lower bond prices would 
“freeze-in” many banks and prevent them 
from lending more, the banks merely sold off 
their new maturities and willingly took losses 
on the sale of longer term bonds in order to 
realize substantially higher interest charges 
on loans. Most of these loans went to the 
larger borrowers, most manufacturers re- 
ported to me. As loans increased, the ratio 
of bank risk assets to capital began increas- 
ing, and it was this practical matter, rather 
than monetary controls, which slowed up 
bank lending subsequently. 

For this latter point, there seems to be 
evidence from the Federal Reserve Board it- 
self. The latest Federal Reserve Board Bul- 
letin shows clearly that the average number 
of new loans by banks increased by 30 per- 
cent from June 1955 to June 1956. “The 
sharpest increase,” says th® Bulletin, “was 
in loans of over $200,000." Certainly loans 
of this magnitude don't go to smaller 
business. 

3. Even in the area of insurance company 
lending and securities issues, monetary.con- 
trols seemed to have had little effect on the 
amount of big business borrowing. The 
controls merely increased the cost. Insur- 
ance companies sold a good part of their 
governments and loaded up on corporate 
bonds through private placement sales. In 
1956, I find, according to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, private placements 
totaled a record $4.3 billion, as against $3.6 
billion in 1955. 

And as for flotation of new issues of secu- 
rities, this, too, has shown a record rise. In 
the cases where large companies had post- 
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poned issues because of rising cost, they 
merely borrowed short-term funds from 
banks (thereby decreasing the funds avail- 
able for smaller business), and started plant 
improvements with bank loans and promise 
of long-term renewals. Larger companies 
hoarded their security market credit while 
they used short-term, renewable bank funds. 
Small business, as a result, found bank 
accommodation much more difficult to get, 
as most of the smaller businessmen reported 
to me. 

Of course, high interest rates are not de- 
terrents in the bond or security markets. 
What is a deterrent, are rising rates, and 
then, only temporarily. A corporate treas- 
urer, finding rising interest rates in the bond 
market, takes refuge by borrowing short- 
term funds from banks while he waits to see 
which way rates will stabilize. Then, when 
rates reach a plateau, the corporate treasurer 
sells his bonds. Higher rates have not 
stopped larger corporations from borrowing 
from insurance companies and the stock 
market, according to all the indications, and 
these two sources are generally not readily 
available to smaller borrowers. | 

4. Further, besides making money more 
expensive and less available for smaller busi- 
nessmen, the tight money policy has also 
tended to shorten the period for which busi- 
nessmen can borrow. While this is a worth- 
while objective in times of inflation, smaller 
business needs bank loans for longer terms 
than big business (which can get long- 
term loans in the security markets or from 
insurance companies), and hence this situ- 
ation works a special hardship on small busi- 
ness borrowers. 

5. Since tight money means a greater 
selectivity by lenders, many credit-worthy 
smaller businessmen with borrowing re- 
quests, report that they are shut off from 
added funds at a time when they need the 
credit to survive. The fact that larger com- 
banks can provide larger bank deposits, are 
better bank customers year in and year out, 
and have better and cheaper access to cap- 
ital markets (the security market, the in- 
surance companies and the commercial paper 
market), makes the present situation one of 
overwhelming disadvantage to smaller com- 
panies, is the plain conclusion after talking 
with several hundred of the smaller business- 
men who have attended the seminar at the 
University of Chicago, 

By and large, it is perfectly obvious to me 
that smaller businessmen are as anxious to 
avoid inflationary trends as are 1 T cor- 
porations—but they resent the imposition of 
controls which work hardship mainly upon 
small business. If regulations are called for, 
a much more equitable arrangement is said 
to be credit restriction that limits activity 
for large and small firms alike. For that 
reason, many smaller businessmen indicate 
that they favor selective credit controls at 
the points where inflationary pressures may 
be present—e. g., auto financing, home buy- 
ing based on minimum down payment with 
30 years to pay, and speculation in inven- 
tories. In addition, Government spending, 
now at record levels, has much to do with 
inflationary pressures, many businessmen 
3 and they urge restraint there most 


Diversion of Water From Lake Michigan 
] SPEECH 

HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 

IN THE 555 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 2) to authorize 
the State of Illinois and the Metropolitan 
Sanitation District of Greater Chicago, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Army 
to test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of in- 
Creasing the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Dlinois Waterway, and for 


other purposes. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Public Works 
it has been my pleasure to work for the 
Passage of H. R. 2. Without giving the 
Army Corps of Engineers this increased 
diversion, there is no possible way to de- 
termine whether or not damage will re- 
sult, I might say to the opponents of 
this legislation that the engineers may 
stop this diversion at any moment they 
feel it is causing materia] damage. The 
great metropolitan -area of Chicago is 
badly in need of this diversion, and I am 
happy to join with my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Tom O'BRIEN, and 
Other sponsors of this legislation in 
urging its enactment. I am proud to 
have introduced a companion measure 
to H. R. 2. 


The Over-60 Employment Service of 
Northern Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following article 
which recently appeared in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal concerning the Over-60 
Employment Service of northern Vir- 
ginia. This fine program was started by 
Members of the Soroptimists Inter- 
National of Arlington County, an out- 
Standing organization in my congres- 
Sional district, and I feel that they are 
to be commended for their great con- 
tribution to their community. 

Over 60 AND LOOKING For A Jon?—-ARLINGTON, 
Va, OFFERS HELP 


The telephone on Mrs. Vossen's desk has 
been busy all afternoon. Calm and business- 
like, and looking not at all like her 72 years, 
she answers promptly, “May I help you?” 

“This is B s real estate," a harried 
Voice on the line says. “Can you send me 
Somebody who knows what the inside of a file 
Cabinet looks like—and who has a notion 
Of what a day’s work 1s?" 

Mrs. Vossen puts down the receiver and 
rifles through the green metal box on her 
desk until she finds the name she wants. 
“Indeed I can. I'll send Mrs. George over 
first thing in the morning.” 

In an ordinary employment service, such 
Calls are routine. But the fact that many are 
now coming to the Over-60 Employment 

ce of northern Virginia means that a 
Number of business firms are beginning to 
Tecognize that older people can fill jobs 
reliably and efficiently, 

Tou never have to worry about whether 
she is going to show up,” is the current report 
from the real-estate man who interviewed— 
and hired—68~-year-old Mrs, George, a white- 
haired widow who believes in punctuality. 
And she keeps the office running smoothly 
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when I'm out with a client,” he adds. Mrs. 
George's employer previously had hired 
high-school girls part time, in the hope that 
they would fit in as permanent employees 
after graduation. But this didn't work out. 
The girls quit, were married, or did their 
work so carelessly he had to let them go. 

Mrs. George hadn't expected it to be easy 
to find a job after the company where she 
had worked for several years closed down. 
But she did think her experience ought to 
count for something. Interviewer after in- 
terviewer, however, had the same curt smile 
and the same “We'll let you know,” and 
Mrs. George soon realized they really mean, 
“You're too old.” 

In January 1956, a newspaper item about 
a new employment service for older people 
changed all that for Mrs. George and many 
others in the same situation. 

The service, now located in the office of 
the Recreation Center on North George 
Mason Drive, Arlington, Va., was started by 
a group of 27 women—the Soroptimists In- 
ternational of Arlington County, a women’s 
service club, Their interest in senior citi- 
zens began in October 1954, when at the re- 
quest of the Recreation Department they 
agreed to serve refreshments at Silver Age 
Club meetings. But they soon learned that 
the silver agers wanted more than a cup 
of punch and a good time on Saturday after- 
noons. They wanted jobs, and not volun- 
teer jobs either. Some needed money to 
help pay their taxes on their homes, which 
social-security benefits couldn't possibly 
cover. One member, her income having 
dwindled since retirement, wanted to be 
able to continue to contribute to her fa- 
vorite charities. Another wanted to earn 
money to pay her bus fare to and from 
silver-age meetings. A number wanted 
something to do. “I looked forward to re- 
tirement for so long,” one elderly gentle- 
man remarked sadly, “but it’s turned out 
be pretty monotonous.” s 

Several silver agers had left applications 
at the State employment service. “Over 
there they consider 45 a senlor citizen,” a 
spry little woman commented. “What 
chance have you got when you're 70?“ 

This was a problem for Mrs. Evelyn Dev- 
ers, chairman of the Soroptimists’ service 
objective committee, to solve, She asked 
three members—Mrs. Pearl Sharpe, a build- 
ing contractor; Miss Martha Schubmehl, a 
secretary on Capitol Hill; and Dr. Lois Platt, 
a cancer researcher—to work with her. To- 
gether they called at the office of Carroll 
Early, manager of the Northern Virginia 
State Employment Service, for ideas- and 
suggestions. 

“We do try to place these older people,” 
he told them. “They make up about 4 
to 5 percent of all our applications, but it's 
largely a matter of getting employers in- 
terested—and frankly, we don't have the 
time to make personal contacts.” 

“That's where we could make our start,” 
the Soroptimists decided, 

When Evelyn Devers and her committee 
‘talked with W. A. Richardson, director of the 
Recreation Department, about setting up an 
employment service, he offered them use of a 
desk and telephone in his offices. That was 
in October 1955. With the help of Mr. Early, 
the Soroptimists drew up an application 
blank containing information a prospective 
employer would want. Then they ordered 
500 forms printed. Next they began scan- 
ning newspaper ads for jobs that elder-agers 
might. fl, including those that stated “not 
over 40," and calied the firms to ask if they 
would be willing to list their vacancies with 
the service. Nearly everyone was willing— 
whenever anything suitable came up. Only 
a few admitted their policy was to hire with- 
in a specified age bracket. 

On January 23, 1956, the Over-60-Employ- 
Ment Service opened officially, with sched- 
uled hours 1:30 to 3:30 on Monday, Wednes- 
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day and Friday and staffed by volunteers 
from the Silver Age Club and by Soropti- 
mists who could leave their jobs or busi- 
nesses. 

During the next month Soroptimists sent 
out 1,500 lettera to businessmen on the 
chamber of commerce mailing list. More and 
more job offers came in—until the volun- 
teers found it hard to keep track of their 
placements and complained they couldn't 
read one another's notes. Mrs. Libby Deaver, 
director of the Silver Age Club and a recrea- 
tion department worker, found herself 
shouldering more and more responsibility. 

Soroptimists convened a hasty meeting to 
discuss hiring a permanent part-time man- 
ager to take charge of the service. With Mrs. 
Deaver's concurrence, they decided to ask 
Mrs. Fannie Vossen, a charter member of the 
Silver Age Club and a volunteer worker at 
the employment service, to act as manager. 
Her salary of $30 a month would be raised 
through Soroptimist fund-raising projects. 

Mrs. Vossen had worked during World War 
II in the censorship division of the post 
office in New York City. In recent years she 
had been living with her son in Arlington. 
The $30 extra income now meant that Mrs. 
Vossen could leave her son’s crowded house- 
hold and share a house with a friend. 

Shortly after Mrs. Vossen took over in 
May, the. Over-60 Service moved from the 
recreation department building to the new 
center in an apartment-development neigh- 
borhood close to two modern shopping cen- 
centers and buslines. K 

When Mrs. Vossen first arrives at the office, 
which she shares with Libby Deaver, super- _ 
visor of the center, she looks over the news- 
paper ads for possible jobs for senior citizens, 
puts through calls to prospective employers 
to find out if they would be willing to con- 
sider an applicant over 60, At first, some are 
hesitant. Can they keep up the pace? is 
their first concern. The personnel director 
at one large department store is one who has 
come to realize that age limits deprive em- 
ployers of the qualified workers they need. 
Arlington County is short of good workers 
because so many people under 35 are in the 
Armed Forces or employed by the Govern- 
ment, Im tired of these irresponsible 
teen-agers,” the personnel man who pre- 
viously had refused to hire anyone over 55 
told Mrs. Vossen. “Do you think you could 
find us two salesladies, a guard and a man 
for our receiving department?” 

Mrs. Vossen immediately began lining up 
appointments. Her friendly, poised manngr 
("She has simply bloomed since she took 
that job,” her friends say) often helps re- 
assure the older man and woman sensitive 
about being unemployed for the first time 
in their lives. She tries to place people in 
jobs near their homes whenever possible— 
though some applicants come from Washing- 
ton, D. C., and from towns as far as 100 miles 
away. Applications must be made in per- 
son, and references, other than Government 
service, are checked by telephone when an 
applicant is being considered for a specific 
job. 

A supervisor at another store which has 
no age policy does try to fit the older per- 
son to the job he can do best, even if it 
means as many as four transfers. A 62-year- 


‘old man hired in the receiving department 


sometimes had to handie only two packages 
ata time. But when as many as 70 flooded 
in, he got alittle rattled, This was solved by 
transferring him to the packaging platform 
where he is “working circles around- his 50- 
year-old partner,” according to his super- 
visor, The same supervisor discovered the 
“gift of gab“ in another employee past 60 
and stationed him at the sidewalk pickup 
station to pacify impatient customers wait- 
ing for their purchases to be sent down 
from the storerooms. 

The manager of a bank, which only re- 
cently became interested in hiring older peo- 
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ple in an efort to stem high turnover in 
personnel, follows -the same procedure. 
Keep the older people away from the pres- 
sures of deadline production work, and they 
do an excellent job. 

Through the Over-60 Service this bank 
employed 65-year-old Mr. Brown, who had 
retired at 62 after 32 years of Federal Gov- 
ernment service, in its stockroom. Mr. 
Brown’s earnings are @ welcome supple- 
ment to his Government retirement pen- 
sion, a few investments, and the income 
from his wife's dressmaking. 

From May to December 1956, 42 applicants 
were placed. Altogether, though, there were 
99 applicants and 133 openings, for babysit- 
ters, companions, housekeepers, clerical 
workers. One young mother called in Sep- 
tember to request a babysitter for New 
Year's Eve; at Christmas there were four 
requests for Santa Clauses. Mrs. Vossen 
explains that many of the job openings 
could not be filled because some applicants 
had no means of transportation. A number 
of the offers were for live-in baby care, which 
few wanted, although one woman did re- 
spond to the plight of the father of a 6- 
week-old baby whose mother had to spend 
several months in a hospital. Some appli- 
cants could not be placed because they 
were hard of hearing. One opened a busi- 
ness of her own. 

Many of the jobs, unfortunately, offered 
ridiculously low pay for the duties involved. 
And there are practically no offers of profes- 
sional or executive positions. One attrac- 
tive, young-looking woman, a former teacher, 
had followed up a dozen leads without suc- 
cess before coming to the Over-60 Service. 
Now she is selling in a store—and doesn't 
like it. Other women, among them former 
business and professional women, have re- 
signed themselves to babysitting. "It seems 
sometimes,” Mrs. Vossen laments, “that em- 
Ployers come to use with jobs nobody else 
wants.” 

In her followup calls to employers, Mrs. 
Vossen keeps tab on the progress her clients 
are making. One employer reported that his 
new clerk was inclined to be childish and a 
little jealous, but made an extra effort to do 
things right. Sometimes it's hard for an 
older person, especially one who has formerly 
been a boss, to take orders from a younger 
person and do things differently from his 
accustomed way. But for the most part, 
employers are well satisfied. One woman 
with 40 years’ experience in bookkeeping 
systems in insurance companies and mort- 
gage banks now is working part-time for a 
plastics manufacturer, has her own office and 
chooses her hours. A 65-year-old man who 
had to give up his contracting business after 
a back injury, but is still wiry and strong, 
now is the night manager of a gasoline sta- 
tion, earning $90 a week. For Mrs. Rose 
Landry, a Silver Age Club member, the serv- 
ice has filled the crushing need to earn 
enough to live. “You see,” she explains to 
Mrs. Vossen, “when my husband died his 
pension died with him.” She is now taking 
care of three small children in a motherless 
home. 

Soroptimists understandably are concerned 
about the future of the Over-60 Service. 
They feel it should be located in an office all 
its own and have a full-time director. And 
they're meeting with other service groups to 
find out if this can be done. There's cer- 
tainly no question about continuing interest 
in the service. Applications are pouring in. 
A number are even registering several months 
to a year before their planned retirement in 
order to have a job waiting for them. . 
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Hells Canyon, TVA, and Niagara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD one of my weekly newsletters 
which I send to the people of South 
Dakota. It deals with the subject power 
at Hells Canyon, TVA, and Niagara. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

HELLS Canyon, TVA, AND NIAGARA 

Wasurivoton, July 1, 1957.—It's time for 
plain speaking in South Dakota on power— 
public and private. Bills now pending in 
Congress point up the subject. 

BILL NO. 1—HELLS CANYON 


The Senate has passed a bill that would 
direct the Federal Government to bulld a 
high dam on the Snake River in Idaho 

I voted against it. Why? 

Because it will cost you your share of 
$500 million, possibly $600 million, plus 
damages to the private power company 
which has already spent about $20 million 
building some low dams under a license is- 
sued under President Roosevelt’s 1936 Fed- 
eral Power Act. 

The issue was blurred by a tax amortiza- 
tion certificate that should not have been 
issued although the Idaho Power Co. 
was only getting what others have been get- 
ting since accelerated depreciation was 
resurrected with the Korean war. I did not 
like that—said so—introduced a resolution 
to stop it and stop all fast writeoffs. 

Idaho Power then turned back its tax 
amortization certificate before the vote— 
but even if it had not, it does not make 
sense to make a $600 million mistake just 
because you've made an $18 million one. 

Under either plan—there would be 750,000 
kilowatts of firm power. A high dam might 
get 15,000 more. It might also get some 
dump power if you take water away from 
the upstream irrigators to fill a high dam. 
But I do not see using crop water to create 
dump power when the British are produc- 
ing atomic power competitively. 

So, I voted No“ which was to say, Let 
the private company continue and let them 
put up the dough. We need lower, not 
higher, taxes.” 


BILL NO. 2—TVA 


In the Senate Public Works Committee, 
I have helped to shape and report a bill that 
will let the Tennessee Valley Authority is- 
sue its own bonds up to $750 million to in- 
crease its facilities to meet growing power 
needs in its territory. 

TVA is public power. My friends who 
think TVA is creeping socialism will prob- 
ably themselves get the creeps on this one. 
And my REA friends who have been edu- 
cated to think that one should be damned 
politically and perhaps eternally if he did 
not vote for a publicly built Hells Canyon 
Dam may give me no credit for supporting 
TVA public power. 

But you, my falrminded reader—don't 
let anybody poison your mind. Francs 
Case is neither under the control of the 
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private power trust when it comes to Hells 
Canyon nor the Socialists when it comes to 
TVA. I simply think it makes sense to let 
the cost of these things fall somewhere else 
than on the backs of the taxpayer. 

Since TVA, a proven operation, can sell 


bonds and finance its needed expansion, why 


do it by taxation or an increase in the 
national debt? 
BILL NO. 3—NIAGARA 

Another bill which I have helped to shape 
and report from Senate Public Works would 
let the State of New York, through Its State 
Power Authority, develop the hydroelectric 
potential in the Niagara River. It will cost 
them $566 million. f 

Again, I'm in the middie. Between the 
folks who wanted the original Miller- 
Capehart bill that would turn Niagara's po- 
tential over to five private power companies 
and those who wanted the Lehman-Roosevelt 
bill to haye Uncle Sam do it and pick up 
the check. 

This will be public power—State public 
power—but the so-called public power peo- 
ple are unhappy because we did not tack 
on the full preference clause for public 
bodies and cooperatives. 

I voted for modifying the preference clause 
because I think if New York State finances 
the job, the people of that State are entitled 
to at least 50 percent of the power in that 
State. And less than 5 percent of them are 
served by thé so-called preference bodies. 

Also, I respect the claim of New York to 
some of the power that will be produced 
from waters rising and dammed in their 
State. (You know I also think that for 
South Dakota, too.) New York, under Re- 
publican Gov. Charles Evans Hughes 
over 50 years ago asserted that claim and it 
has been continued through Democrat 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Republican Tom 
Dewey and present Democratic Gov. Averell 
Harriman. All have asserted the doc- 
trine of our Western States that a State has 
certain rights in its waters. 

So, I have never favored requiring New 
York to accept a Federal preference law that 
would require them to export their State- 
financed power from a State dam on waters 
rising partly at least in their State to cities 
and co-ops in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana 
and deny it to the 95 percent of their own 
citizens who are served by private distribu- 
tors. 

Now if I seem to have written this a bit 
bluntly, it is because the time has come to 
call the turn on a tendency to damn or praise 
in terms of “public power” and “private 
power.” We have both In the United States— 
and should. 

Without the drive that men have when 
there is a prospect of making a profit from 
enterprise and hard work, this country would 
not do any better than Russia does with 
state enterprises exclusively; without the 
yardstick of TVA and the example of what 
people will do with abundant electric power 
when they can get it at rates they can af- 
ford, we would not be the country we are 
today. 

Not in our generation would the farm 
homes of America be lighted and modernized 
as they are had there been no Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, It has meant more 
to improve rural living than any other farm 
legisiation you can name, 

And the simple existence of a TVA yard- 
stick makes it safe to have private power de- 
velopment when private capital and enter- 
prise are able and willing to undertake the 
venture. 

In each of these three cases, Francts CASE 
voted—not on a public-power or a private- 
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power basis—but for the solution which ap- 
peared likely to get the job done with the 
most protection to the public purse and to 
you as a taxpayer. I would save on— 


Hells Canyon—private power. $600,000, 000 
TVA—public power, private 


Sandgate See ee 750, 000, 000 

Niagara—public power, New 
z 566, 000, 000 
Total in 3 bis 1, 916, 000, 000 


That much power development for a grow- 
ing United States without any demands on 
the Federal Treasury. Without any increase 
in your taxes. 

That's the way I voted. But whether you 
will be saved that first $600 million depends 
on what happens to Hells Canyon in the 
House of Representatives or at the White 
House. 

If you want to help pay for a high Hells 
Canyon Government-built dam, write your 
Congressman that you are willing to have 
the national debt increased or your income 
tax raised or your share of the tax cost 
hidden in the price of a new tractor, corn- 
Picker, or TV set. 7 

And if you'd like to have the full-prefer- 
ence clause tacked onto the Niagara bill, 
write your Congressman that you are willing 
to have the Niagara Dam bulit by the Fed- 
eral Government, That's a sure way to pick 
up the tab New York State stands ready to 
accept. i 

And, if. you want TVA to be public enter- 
Prise, pure and simple, tell us that you want 
all TVA growth financed by Federal appro- 
Priations instead of TVA bonds. That's a 
quick way to add 8750 million to the Federal 
budget for the next 6 years. 

Thanks for letting me report to you so 
frankly. 


Move for Federal Tax Reduction Spurred 
by Decentralization Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6452, introduced by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, our good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
has received much approval from the 
district I represent. 

Not the least important of these com- 
ments is an editorial from the San Fer- 
nando Valley Times of July 2, 1957, which 
I herewith insert in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp: 

In President Eisenhower's set of Govern- 
Ment reform proposals presented to the 

te governors’ conference, a program for 
Federal tax reduction came in strong. But 
not in a way to challenge or relieve the 
Necessity for another pending taxcutting 
Program, the one embodied in a bill recently 
introduced in Congress, 4 

The taxcutting proposed by President 
Elsenhower would be a part of the program 
he presented to the governors for decentrali- 
zation of Government powers and finances, 

Plan for shifting rights and responsi- 
bilities from Washington to the lower levels 
ot Government authority—State, counties, 
and cities. 

The program pending in Congress was pre- 
tented in a bill recently introduced by Con- 
Sressman Santas of Connecticut, who pro- 
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poses income-tax reduction by stages timed 
to allow the losses in revenue resulting from 
the lowered income-tax schedule to be made 
up—in whole or most part—by growth of 
the national economy. 

There is no connection between these two 
tax-cut programs. But neither is there con- 
fiict. Though independent of each other in 


origin, they are enough alike in purpose to 


make them look almost as if they were de- 
signed to complement each other. They 
have much in common. 

One thing they feature in common is an 
implied, if not actually expressed, recogni- 
tion of the fact that the present Federal tax 
system is confiscatory. 

From the point of view of the Sadlak pro- 
gram, the jncome tax system is confiscatory 
in terms of money. For example, the part 
of the personal income tax schedule that 
takes 91 percent of some persons’ income is 
licensed confiscation of property. 

In almost so many words, the Eisenhower 
address—recommending reforms that would 
shift more rights, responsibilities, and tax 
revenues to State governments—charged that 
the Central Government has confiscated 
States! authorities and prerogatives. Mr. 
Eisenhower said that the Federal Govern- 
ment has “syphoned away State authority.” 
He also talked of forces and factors which 
have “developed the excuse and fed the temp- 
tation for the National Government to poach 
on States’ preserves.” Further, he spoke of 
the “‘tendency for bureacracy to grow in size 
and power." 

The Elsenhower proposals contained broad 
suggestions for a program to pair functions 
assumed by the States with Federal tax re- 
ductions—on an arrangement that “presup- 
poses Federal taxes would be cut more than 
State taxes would be raised” in any specific 
instance. 

Translating from the Eisenhower proposals 
to the Sadlak tax-cutting program, we deal 
with bureaucracy in its growth in size and 
power, with the central Government's poach- 
ing on States preserves, with the siphoning 
off of powers, in terms of the effects of a 
confiscatory income tax system. Congress- 
man SapLax was talking about those very 
evils when, in an address introducing his 
bill, he said: “The growing dissatisfaction 
with the income tax rate structure goes much 
deeper than normal taxpayer irritation with 
a heavy tax load. It reflects a growing recog- 
nition that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with a tax structure which penalizes 
hard work, risk-taking, and achievement.” 

By the very nature of the case of the rela- 
tionship between Federal and State Govern- 
ments, particularly the relationship between 
the offices of President and governors, the 
prospects as to what may be accomplished 
through the Eisenhower program are obscure. 
But the machinery for action on the Sadlak 
program, action in Congress, is ready at hand. 
The bill is now in committee, the House 
Ways and Means Committee. If sufficient 
interest is shown—through citizens’ letters 
and other contacts to Members of Congress— 
committee hearings may be scheduled and 
the machinery set in motion, Interested 
taxpayers should write their respective Con- 
gressmen, urging early committee hearings 
and full opening of the vital issues. 

Some of the chief features of the bill are: 

It provides coordinated reduction in ali the 
progressive rates of individual tax, with the 
first bracket reduced from 20 to 15 percent, 
top rates dropped to 42 percent from present 
91 percent, corporate tax rate reduced from 
52 to 42 percent. Specific examples of indi- 
vidual tax rate drops over 5-year reduction 
period: $4,000-$6,000 taxable income bracket, 
26 to 17 percent; 612.000 to $14,000 taxable 
income bracket, from 43 to 21 percent; $20,- 
000 to 622.000 taxable income bracket from 
56 to 25 percent. Scheduled reductions 
would be by annual stages for 5 years, -this 
period possibly to be extended to 9 years in 
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event postponement of reductions should be 
found necessary. 

Procedures are provided for postpone- 
ment—not more than 1 year for each sched- 
uled reduction—by order of the President 
or by joint resolution in Congress, if loss of 
revenue from reduction in taxes might throw 
the national budget out of balance. This 
keying tax reductions to balancing of the 
budget has the effect of compelling big Fed- 
eral spending programs to compete with 
regularly scheduled reductions, thus putting 
a brake on future spending plans. 

Progressively reducing the Government's 
confiscation of individuals’ and industry's 
earnings should result in increased invest- 
ment capital available for building and ex- 
panding in the industrial field. This factor 
should stimulate production, boost earnings 
and thereby produce an enlarged source of 
revenues, in addition to those coming natu- 
rally from the normal economic growth. 
Here is a twofold factor giving rise to the 
prospect that most, if not all, loss of rev- 
enues from lower taxes would be made up. 

Rough estimates place the 5-year period's 
total of individual tax savings at $10.6 bil- 
lion, 60 percent of the sum going to tax- 
payers in the brackets of 86,000 and less. 
Total corporate tax saving for the period 
should be about $4.2 billion, making a grand 
total of $14.8 billion less taxes to be paid in 
that period. : 

The rally of popular support for the Sad- 
lak bill, the call for committee hearings, is 
more than a bid for those sayings. This bill 
represents the first concrete and formalized 
endeavor to root out the evils of the super- 
growth of centralized government power. 


Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include herewith an 
editorial written by Mr. John Finney 
for the Daily Herald, Columbia, Tenn. 
In my opinion this is an excellent arti- 
cle commemorating the 181st anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The editorial follows: 

Our Lives, Our FORTUNES AND Our SACRED 

HONOR 

Tomorrow is the 181st anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
a document which takes its place with Eng- 
land's Magna Carta as a milestone in the 
continuing fight for individual, as well as 
national, freedom and justice. 

This Declaration of the Continental Con- 
gress, drafted by’ Thomas Jefferson and ap- 
proved and signed by a great assemblage of 
men, is worth study on this anniversary 
date in 1957. 

Its signers included John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison, Richard 
Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee and 
George Wythe, among many other notables, 
as well as Button Gwinnett, who became 
well known for the scarcity of his signature, 
and John Hancock for the flourish of his, 
the first. 

It is a moving document. 

Its first paragraph shows that it signers 
Dan a sense of history. This first paragraph 
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“When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which haye connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” 

Immediately this document plunges into 
the basic reasoning, the political philosophy 
of these founding fathers. Thus the second 

ph opens: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, and that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new govern- 
ment.” 

The Declaration goes on to say that this 
should not be done for frivolous causes, and 
then lists a long catalog of Injustices de- 
priving the governed of their just rights, 
taking the King of Great Britain to task 
for refusal to allow the passage of certain 
laws, for dissolving the governing body, for 
unjust taxes and for waging war against 
us, adding that he has plundered our 
seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns and 
destroyed the lives of our people, and be- 
sides, he has excited domestic insurrection 
amongst us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
merciless Indian savages. It is then men- 
tioned that the people have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms but 
without avail and that now, therefore, in 
General Congress Assembled we are ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the World 
in dissolving the former governments and 
setting up a new. 

Then come the immortal closing lines, a 
vivid reminder that had the colonies lost 
the Revolution, which at times there seemed 
no hope of winning, it would have been a 
rebellion, its leaders would have been hung 
and their estates confiscated, and we might 
have been, until this day, a colony of Great 
Britain. 

Here are the closing words which should 
give us pause today: ` 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 


Caught in the Wringer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years, tobacco producers, 
manufacturers, and processors have met 
with serious problems. The demands for 
different types of tobacco have changed 
drastically, With the changing patterns 
problems have arisen. 

In the July 8, 1957, issue of the United 
States Tobacco Journal there appeared 
a very enlightening editorial pointing out 
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the difficulties confronting our tobacco 
people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include the editorial which is entitled 
“Caught in the Wringer”: 

CAUGHT IN THE WRINGER 


The shifting patterns of cigarette con- 
sumption have caused drastic changes in the 
marketing of leaf tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts. In a brief span of a few years, smokers’ 
tastes have undergone a dramatic trans- 
formation with the result that today the 
conventional-size cigarette is smoked by only 
half the cigarette smokers. 

Filter and king now account for the other 
half of the cigarette market. And the evi- 
dence is growing daily that these two new- 
comers will seize am even larger share of 
cigarette sales in 1957. 

Perhaps the most Violent dislocation stem- 
ming from the smoking revolution has been 
felt in the leaf end of the industry. Nat 
only do the newer sizes of cigarettes require 
less tobacco than the regular type but, to 
some extent, they utilize different kinds and 
grades of leaf. 

This has produced a heavy demand for leaf 
types which traditionally were accorded a 
secondary role in the popular cigarette 
blends. But the newer sizes of cigarettes 
and the changing of blends suddenly have 
given a premium value to leaf tobacco for- 
merly carrying lower price tags. 

Grades of leaf historically regarded as ear- 
marked for the export buyers or for the non- 
cigarette domestic market (such as pipe and 
chewing tobacco) no longer are available at 
attractive prices or ample quantities. The 
bidding for these once easy-to-buy types has 
become highly competitive. 

Thus, through no fault of their own, the 
traditional purchasers of these types have 
been hard-pressed to obtain their customary 
leaf requirements on the auction markets. 
‘These exporters and smoking tobacco manu- 
facturers are the victims of fate—or foible 
of the smokers, They are caught in an eco- 
nomic wringer. 

Certainly, under the free enterprise sys- 
tem, neither the leaf grower nor the cigar- 
ette manufacturer can be criticized for this 
unhappy turn of events. The grower seeks 
the highest return for the fruit of his toil. 
The cigarette producer seeks to give his cus- 
tomers what they want when they want it. 

Of course, the harshness of the facts of 
economic. life does not add any solace to 
the manufacturer of smoking tobacco, for 
example, who must pay sky-rocketing prices 
for his tobacco. It does not make any more 
pleasant the prospect of raising consumer 
prices on a product which for years has been 
plagued with sales atrophy. 

If pipe smokers are wondering why their 
favorite blend costs more than it did a few 
months ago, they can blame it on the filter 
cigarette smokers. 


Stand of Sudeten Germans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
still very much concerned with the prob- 
lems of the refugees and expellees in 
Europe—probiems attributable in the 
major part to the Potsdam and Yalta 
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Agreements. These problems have 
given great concern to peoples interested 
in justice and the right of peoples every- 
where to enjoy the fruits of their labors 
in their respective homelands. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter which appeared in the 
New York Times on June 30, 1957, deal- 
ing with the problem of expellees and 
refugees in Germany: 

STAND OF SuDETEN GERMANS—LIBERATION OF 
CZECHS, UNIFICATION OF EUROPE Sam To 
BE GoaL 8 
(Eorron's Nore.—The writer of the fol- 

lowing letter, a member of Parliament in 

Bonn, was before the war a member of the 

Czech Parliament representing the trade 

unions within the (Sudeten) German 

Christian Democratic Party.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 
Having spent the last few weeks as guest 

of the Department of State in your wonder- 

ful country, I have only now had brought 

“to my attention the article by your Bonn 

correspondent, M. S. Handler, dated April 11, 

Refugees in West Germany Seek Return of 

Lands Hitler Annexed. Since it is not just 

a news item but deals with a basic question 

of interest to millions of refugees, permit me 

to comment upon it. 

According to your report the all-German 
bloc stated “that any future government 
of reunited Germany must insist on the re- 
incorporation of * * * the Sudetenland.” 
While this may be the position of the all- 
German bloc, your readers may want to 
know the official stand of the Sudeten Ger- 
man Association and their leadership, of 
which I am a member. 

The Sudeten German Association has a 
membership of about 350,000 out of a total 
Sudeten German population of 3,500,000, of 
which about 2,000,000 today live in Western , 
Germany. 


RIGHT TO HOMELAND 


We do not believe that the Sudeten Ger- 
man question should be argued from the 
angle of frontiers or boundaries. We hold 
this to be an obsolete viewpoint. We main- 
tain that every individual has a right to live 
freely and undisturbed in his homeland, 
just as he has the inherent right to life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness. This 
aforementioned right is a new political term, 
We call it Heimatrecht“ in German (right 
to the homeland). 

In a declaration called charter of the 
expellees the latter in 1950 solemnly re- 
nounced every thought of revenge and re- 
tallation. 

In addition, we believe more than ever in 
self-determination for all peoples as pro- 
claimed by President Woodrow Wilson in 
1917. In practical terms this would mean 
the right of every Sudeten German, wher- 
ever he may live today, to return to his na- 
tive country, if he wishes, and to decide 
freely upon its future political status, We 
are, of course, fully aware that no Sudeten 
German would want to return to his home- 
land while it is under Czech Communist 
domination, 

CZECH ATTITUDE 

Therefore, the liberation of our Czech 
friends from their own Communist dictator- 
ship is a prerequisite for any just solution. 
We believe that after the experiences of the 
last 12 years Czechs would reconcile them- 
selves with or even welcome the return of 
the Sudeten Germans with whom they have 
shared Bohemia and Moravia for a thousand 
years. Our successful negotiations with a 
growing number of Czech exile groups bear 
out this contention. 

The Sudeten Germans believe in and work 
for a united and federated Europe in which 
the question of frontiers will have lost its 
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importance for the Czechs and Sudeten Ger- 
mans as well as for other peoples. 

Wherever I went in the United States I 
have found a great deal of understanding 
and sympathy for the ideas outlined above. 
Therefore it seems to me that all peoples 
concerned would welcome it if the United 
States were to take the lead and made an 
Official declaration in this direction. 

2 Hans Schurz. 
New Yor, June 22, 1957. 


Pearson Replies to Loyd Wright 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of July 4, 1957, makes most 
interesting reading, and I commend it 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

PEARSON REPLIES TO LOYD WRIGHT 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Loyd Wright, the Los Angeles friend of 
Vice President Nixon who wants newsmen 
sent to jail for revealing unauthorized in- 
formation, has just charged a group of na- 
tional magazines, newspapers and colum- 
nists as “purveyors of information vital to 
national security, purloined by devious 
means” which “gives aid to our enemies as 
effectively as the foreign agent.” 

The Army’s Chief of Information, Maf. 
Gen, Guy Meloy, subsequently informed Con- 
gress that he didn’t know of a single case 
where a newspaperman had “stolen or pur- 
loined secret military information.” 

However, since Wright singled me out 
among 119 well-known magazines, news- 
papers, and writers and chose to mention 
me alone by name, I should like to diagnose 
the columns to which he refers and let the 
Public decide whether they gave “aid to our 
enemies.” Here are the columns cited by 
Wright: 

Wake Island conference: On January 23, 
1951. I reported the stenographic record of 
the talk between President Truman and 
Gen. Douglas McArthur in their mid-Pacific 
conference at which MacArthur said: “I 
hope to be able to have the Eighth Army 
back in Japan by Christmas.” The conversa- 
tion included various other direct quotes. 

When the New York Times published an 
almost identical story April 21, 1951, using 
the same quotes, it was awarded a Pulitzer 
prize. 

Chinese report on United States retreat: 
On January 31, 1951, I published the partial 
text of a captured Chinese combat bulletin 
giving the enemy's secret estimate of Ameri- 
can fighting ability. The report was humil- 
lating to the United States in that it pointed 
to United States inefficiency and lack of 
morale. However, it revealed nothing to the 
enemy, since the enemy wrote it. 

On the other hand, it pointed to weak- 
nesses which the United States had to cure 
if it was to win in Korea, The United States 
has always operated on the theory that it 
could not only take criticism but benefit 
from it. 

MacArthur's intelligence: On December 30, 
1950, I published extracts from General Mac- 
Arthur's own intelligence reports on the size 
of the Chinese army which were at wide 
Variance with his own public statements on 
that matter. 

MacArthur, in trying to alibi his retreat 
from North Korea, stated on December 2, 
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that there were about 500,000 Chinese troops 
in Korea. On December 4 he upped his esti- 
mate to more than 1 million Chinese in Korea 
or on the border. On December 15 he an- 
nounced that “a bottomless well of Chinese 
Communist manpower continues to flow into 
Korea.” 

I had reported that the Chinese forces 
were nowhere near as great as MacArthur 
claimed, only to be met with MacArthur's 
own official denials. 

Therefore, on December 30, I published 
excerpts from the reports of MacArthur’s 
own intelligence chief, Gen. Charles Wil- 
loughby, estimating on December 6, 2 days 
after MacArthur's million-man announce- 
ment, that there were only 96,000 Chinese 
opposite the U. N. Eighth Army. I also pub- 
lished General Willoughby’s report: “Lack of 
CCF (Chinese army) on Eighth Army front 
due to deep withdrawal executed by Eighth 
Army, it is evident that enemy, lacking any 
great degree of mobility, has been unable to 
regain contact.” 

This, in military language, meant that 
the Chinese, lacking transportation (mo- 
bility) had been unable to keep up with the 
fast retreat of the Eighth Army. In other 
words, MacArthur's troops, according to his 
own intelligence officer, had run too fast. 

Wright states that this revealed secrets to 
the enemy. It was published 1 month 
after the enemy knew all too well about the 
most ignominious retreat in American mil- 
tary history, but when the American people 
had not yet grasped the full portent of that 
retreat. 

Incidentally, the above Willoughby report 
Was published only after checking with a 
top Pentagon spokesman to make sure no 
military security would be breached. 

Ridgway’s promotion: On April 30, 1951, I 
published an abbreviated exchange of cables 
between the Pentagon and General Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo in which Washington noti- 
fied MacArthur that it planned to promote 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, newly appointed 
Korean combat commander to be a full gen- 
eral; and in which MacArthur opposed his 
promotion. This column, which Wright 
complains about, revealed nothing more than 
military. politics. 

Less consumer goods: On December 4, 1951, 
I published the minutes of a meeting at the 
Office of Defense Mobilization at which it 
was argued that the production of refrig- 
erators, autos, and other consumer goods 
might have to be curtailed. I quoted pro- 
duction chief Manly Fleischmann: “If the 
production of consumers’ durable goods is 
reduced more than an additional 10 percent, 
it will be necessary to convert entirely to 
defense.” This revealed that the American 
public might have to tighten its belt, but 
it gave no secrets to an enemy. 

Korean prison riots: On May 17, 1952, after 
Gen. Francis Dodd had been captured by 
rioting North Koreans on Koje Island, I 
published the teletyped bawling-out which 
Gen. Omar Bradley sent to Gen. Mark Clark 
and Gen. Charles Colson for letting the 
prisoners get out of hand. The riots were 
already front-page news. The fact that 
Bradley acted promptly and indignantly was 
healthy for the American people to know. 

Subsequently on August 14, 1953, I re- 
ceived a letter from General Bradley as he 
retired as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: “As I look back over the past 8 years 
I think of the many times you and your 
assistant Jack Anderson have had our inter- 
ests at heart and in this way have contrib- 
uted to my getting my job done.” = 

Apparently he would not agree with 
Wright. 

This year the Defense Department wrote 
a similar letter of appreciation for the co- 
operation of my office in submitting a copy 
of the now famous Nickerson memo on 
guided missiles in order to make certain 
nothing in it would breach national security. 
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United States Policy on H-Bomb Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on June 
13, 1957, I addressed a letter to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles concerning 
H-bomb tests and the dangers of nuclear 
fallout. I have now received an official 
reply from the State Department which 
I believe is most interesting since it out- 
lines American policy and thinking on 
this matter at the present time, 

Briefly, I had proposed in my letter 
that the United States should issue a 
declaration to the world stating that this 
country will make no H-bomb tests for 
a period of 6 months regardless of what 
other countries do. In this declaration 
the United States is to state clearly that 
we are taking this action in the interests 
of safeguarding humanity and civiliza- 
tion against the mortal perils of nuclear 
fallout. 

Furthermore, I proposed that the dec- 
laration is to call on Soviet Russia and 
Great Britain to follow our example in 
accepting “this brief moratorium or trial 
period for the suspension of nuclear 
tests,” and that if this 6-month trial 
period proves a success on the part of 
all concerned then it can be extended for 
a longer period of time. 

On July 8, 1957, the State Department 
addressed a reply to my letter, signed 
by John S. Hoghland II, Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations. 

It is worth recalling at this point that 
at the disarmament conference, now go- 
ing on in London, the United States re- 
cently proposed the suspension of 
H-bomb tests for a period of 10 months, 
I prefer to believe that my letter to Sec- 
retary Dulles had something to do with 
the formulation of the proposal made 
by our delegation at the London con- 
ference. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason I believe 
it will be worth while to insert into the 
Recorp the text of the State Depart- 
ment’s reply and my original letter, 

The letters follow: 


JUNE 13, 1957, 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY; I am writing to you 
not only in my capacity as a Member of Con- 
gress and as spokesman for the people of 
my district, but also as the father of five 
children. During these past few weeks I 
have given considerable thought, as millions 
of others have done, to the mortal perils of 
nuclear fallout—the perils for our own gen- 
eration, but even more so for our children 
and grandchildren. 

Scientists seem to be generally agreed that 
radioactive elements which were unleashed 
by A-bombs and H-bombs since 1945 are 
already damaging human health all over the 
world. There may be some debate as to the 
degree of such damage, but no one questions 
the danger involved. As more of these 
bombs are expoded the physical danger in- 
creases since the atmosphere becomes more 
polluted with radioactive material. 


It has been suggested that the three major 
nations experimenting with nuclear weap- 
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ons, the United States, Soviet Russia, and 
Great Britain, should agree to stop these 
experiments for the safety of the entire 
human race. Others have maintained that 
if we stop testing nuclear weapons, then we 
might face the danger of losing our position 
of leadership in this fleld and in due time 
the United States would assume an inferior 
position to Russia who would utilize it for 
its own selfish purposes. 

If there is no imminent danger to the 
security of our Nation, I should like to pro- 
pound this question: Could we continue 
our nuclear research without tests for a 

` period of 6 months and yet not suffer to any 
material extent the loss of our present lead- 
ership position? Would we be in a vulner- 
able spot if we abstained from such tests 
for 6 months? If the answer to these ques- 
tions is that we could continue our research 
without tests and yet not endanger our posi- 
tion, then I would like to suggest the fol- 
lowin roposal: 

Let the United States come forward with 
a flat declaration to the world that we have 
decided to make no further H- bomb tests for 
the next 6 months, regardless of what other 
countries do, because we earnestly believe it 

to be in the best interests of humanity and 
civilization. At the same time we will call 
on Russia and Britain to do likewise during 
the same trial period. In other words, de- 
clare a brief moratorium or trial period for 
the nsion of nuclear tests. I believe 
that public opinion throughout the world 
would force Russia and Great Britain to 
follow our example. 

By our action, we would demonstrate to 
the world that the American people are tak- 
Ing the initiative to end the destruction of 
the human race. It would also show that 
the American people and its Government are 
sincerely and genuinely dedicated to world 

ace. 

Naturally, if this 6-month trial period 
proves to be a successful experiment on the 
part of all nations concerned, it can then 
be extended for a longer period of time. In 
this way, perhaps, we can avert the threat 
to our own .and to future generations. In 
this way, too, we can provide our children 
and grandchildren with an equal oppor- 
tunity of coming into this world as normal 
human beings and with the hope of living 
a normal life free from the perils of radio- 
active fallout which are threatening them. 

I believe, Mr. Secretary, that millions of 
people in this country and abroad would be 
most interested in your views regarding this 
proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 
Jory 8, 1957. 
Hon, Victor L. ANFuso, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. AnFuso: I refer to your letter of 
June 13, 1957, concerning fallout and a pro- 
posal that the United States halt nuclear 
tests for 6 months. ? 


It is believed that a review of the testi- 
mony given at the recent fallout hearings 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
would not bear out the statement, “scien- 
tists seem to be generally agreed that radio- 
active elements which were unleashed by 
A-bombs and H-bombs since 1945 are al- 
ready damaging human health over all the 
world.” The record will show that there is 
general agreement among scientists on the 
amount of fallout received and the amount 
of strontium 90 in the body. It is recog- 
nized that the extra radiation from the test 
fallout is a small fraction of the natural 
dosage individuals receive from their own 
bodies and surroundings and cosmic rays. 
Radiation from test fallout is very small 
when compared with the radiation produced 
by medical and dental X-rays to which 
many individuals are exposed. Dr. Libby, 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, you may 
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recall, has pointed out that an individual 


may receive doses which far exceed those 


from fallout by living in a brick house or 
in the mountains. 

The Committee on Genetic Effects of the 
NAS-NRC noted in its report released in 
June 1956 that “the fallout dose to date 
(and its continuing value if it is assumed 
that the weapons-testing program will not 
be substantially increased) is a small one 
as compared with the background radiation, 
or as compared with the average exposure 
in the United States to medical X-rays.” 
The following excerpt is taken from its con- 
clusions: “The fallout from weapons test- 
ing has, so far, led to considerably less irra- 
diation of the population than have the 
medical uses—and has therefore been less 
detrimental. So long as the present level is 
not increased this will continue to be true; 
but there remains a proper concern to see 
to it that the fallout does not increase to 
more serious levels.“ At the recent fallout 
hearings Dr. H. Bentley Glass, who is a 
member of the Committee, commented that 
no data have become available in the past 
year to warrant changing the earlier con- 
clusion. 

From the foregoing, one should not con- 
clude that there is no risk to be taken in 
connection with nuclear testing. There is a 
small risk, however, it is small in comparison 
with the ord risks that we take all the 
time. At the fallout hearings, Dr. Libby 
asked the following question, to which only 
an affirmative answer can be given: “Are we 
willing to take this very small and rigidly 
controlled risk, or would be prefer to run 
the risk of annihilation which might result 
if we surrendered the weapons which are so 
essential to our freedom and our actual 
survival?” 

Regarding the advisability of a 6 months’ 
unilateral suspension of nuclear testing, a 
detailed review of the entire disarmament 
problem (as it relates to nuclear weapons) 
has led to the conclusion that the heart of 
the nuclear threat is ever-increasing stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons. Accordingly, the 
United States has proposed that, under effec- 
tive inspection, at a given date, all future 
production of fissionable materials for weap- 
ons purposes should cease and that transfers 
from past production to peaceful uses should 
begin. Within the framework of such an 
agreement it would be possible to undertake 
either a suspension or a complete elimina- 
tion of all nuclear weapons testing. For 
these reasons, a unilateral move merely to 
suspend testing for a short period would 
appear not to attack the most important 
and potentially dangerous aspect of the 
nuclear threat. It might tend instead to 
give a misleading impression of progress 
toward a safeguarded disarmament agree- 
ment. It is the view of the Department of 
State that any agreement on testing should 
be a part of a first step in a general dis- 
armament agreement that would include 
provisions for the cessation of production 
of fissionable materials for weapons purposes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joxun S. HOGHLAND II. 
Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 


A Note on Patriots - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of July 6, 1957: 

A Nore on PATRIOTS 


The cynics of this world often poke fun at 
the dedicated, patriotic citizen who remains 
in the armed services—usually at relatively 
modest pay, at least in the noncommissioned 
ranks—to serve his country. Yet we are 
not so sure that the patriots of earlier times 
do not receive their rewards. 

As an example of what we are talking 
about, we recently enjoyed a true story on 
television depicting the life of a master ser- 
geant of the Air Force who had spent 20 
years in the service and who was highly 
qualified to keep the planes flying. The 
sergeant had become a highly trained and 
vital cog in the Air Force machine, and 
there was no one available to replace him 
when he was offered a more lucrative job 
by private industry. 

In spite of the fact that his family did 
not enjoy the luxuries and advantages some 
other families enjoyed, and in spite of the 
fact that he could obtain many of these 
things by accepting private employment, the 
master sergeant—who loved the service and 
liked the idea of serving his country—re- 
fused the tempting offer and remained in the 
Air Force. 

In specialty fields, such as aviation, elec- 
tronics and guided missiles, one can find 
many examples of this type of loyalty and 
devotion to one’s country. These men and 
even Women are the unsung heroes of their 
time. 

It is the availability to the services of 
citizens who love their country, their work, 
and their service which strengthens our 
country and which gives us greater security 
than we could otherwise obtain. We salute“ 
the specialists in the armed services whose 
jobs are of vital importance and who often 
turn down more money in order to serve their 
country and be a part of the defense team 
of the United States. The satisfaction of 
leading such a life must be great, Their pay 
should be more, 


Farmers Disgusted About Eggs, but no 
Spare Money 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on, I include a series of letters from my 
constituents: Mr. and Mrs. Joe Fuxa, 
of Bejou, show eggs going for 21 cents, 
top grade, 15 cénts lower grade; Mr. 
Albert Katrba, of Goodridge, has too 
much rain, but inadequate egg prices to 
even cope with the feed costs; Mr. 
Adolph Brevik, of Kennedy, says egg 
prices are 23 cents, but were 19 cents. 
So you see the poultry raiser is not lay- 
ing away any spare money. George M. 
Johnson, of Trail, Minn., urges support 
prices above the inadequate 23 cents per 
dozen for grade A eggs; Mr. Robert 
Sundberg, of Grygla, quotes extra large 
A-grade eggs at 21 cents, A-grade— 
medium—18 cents, B-grade, large, 15 
cents, No. 2, 15 cents, pullet eggs, 15 cents 
This is the amount per dozen. Hens, 
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springers, and roosters all sell for 8 cents 
per pound. 
Consumers should realize the hardship 
our farmers are going through: 
Brsou, MINN., July 2, 1957. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE Cora KNUTSON: We 
are very disgusted with the egg prices. 
I am enclosing one of our egg tickets. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jor Fuxa, 
BASTYR HATCHERY & PRODUCE CO., 
Mahnomen, Minn. 
Eggs, grade: S. P., 21 cents; medium, 18 
cents; C grade, 15 cents, 


GoonRDGE, MINN., July 5, 1957. 
Coya KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cora: Enclosed you will find a sales 
ticket on eggs for June 10. 

The farmers sure are disgusted with the 
egg prices. Very few have young pullets 
for replacement. The cost of feed is too 
high before these pullets come into pro- 
duction. í 

I live about 20 miles north of Gully. We 
have had too much rain since June 17 so I 
haven't been able to put up any hay yet. 
Our grain crop will only be about 50 percent. 
Some farmers suffered a 100-percent loss of 
their crop where the ditch backed up or the 
river ran out of its banks. With all the 
surplus why don't they give some of these 
farmers feed for their cattle. I remember 
in 1937 we wére hard hit by water at harvest 
time. In the winter we received feed free. 
We were able to fatten our lambs and hogs 
and still had some left for the cattle. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT KATRBA, 


LAND O'Lakes CreamMentes, INC. 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 
EGG RECEIVING RECORD 

Grade A, large, 20 cents; grade A, medium, 

16 cents; grade C, No. 2, 15 cents. 
TRAIL, MINN., July 8, 1957. 
Coya KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Cora: * * The egg prices as of this 
week in our local community are: Fggs, No. 1, 
23 cents; eggs, medium and extra, 18 cents; 
eggs, No. 2, 15 cents. 

This is the highest they have been for sev- 
eral months. For a time they were a mere 
19 cents for No. 1. 

We are urging you to try and get supports 
on egg prices. 

Your truly, 
GEORGE M. JOHNSON. 


World Government: The Erd of a Fantasy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting as part of my 
remarks an article which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal yesterday by 
Mr. William Henry Chamberlain. He 
States that the foolish but once popular 
dream of world government is gradually 
being demolished by time and experi- 
ence, His article follows: 
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What has become of the fantasy, so popu- 
lar immediately after the end of the last 
war, of setting up a world federal govern- 
ment that would make good the writ of in- 
ternational law? 

There was a time when world federalist 
organizations made a considerable splash in 
this country, when State legislatures passed 
resolutions favoring world government, when 
college professors abandoned bridge and 
crossword puzzles for the more exciting di- 
version of dra up constitutions for a 
world state, with attempts to balance the 
competing claims of population, literacy, 
political and economic power in voting pro- 
cedures for a world parliament, 

Now there is a vast silence on this sub- 
ject. Some of the State legislative resolu- 
tions have been rescinded; the others have 
been forgotten. Little is heard of the young 
man who once made headlines by proclaim- 
ing himself a citizen of the world and getting 
himself expelled from various countries for 
lack of proper passport credentials. The 
groups which still plug the cause of world 
federalism attract scant attention. 

Decisive proof of the fadeout of support 
for the idea of a supranational organization 
with coercive power is the failure of any 
nation to take advantage of the provision in 
the United Nations Charter which authorizes 
the calling of a convention to revise the 
charter 10 years after it went into effect. 
For a time there was much talk of “strength- 
ening the U. N.“ by means of such a con- 
vention. One form of this strengthening 
was to be the abolition or limitation of the 
right of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to veto any action by that 
body. 

INSUPERABLE ROADBLOCK 

It was obvious to any observer that the 
Soviet veto, cast so many times on much 
less important issues, was an insuperable 
roadblock to any attempt to eliminate the 
great power veto from the U. N. Charter, 
Still, it would have been possible to call a 
conference for the revision of the charter 
and place responsibility for frustrating this 
aim on the Soviet Union if there had been 
any general belief that any good purpose 
could have been served thereby. 

But a long series of experiences, includ- 
ing the developments last autumn in Hun- 
gary and the Middle East, plainly indicated 
the futility of trying to invest the U. N. with 
the attributes of a supergovernment. In 
the case of Hungary, which was about as 
clear a case of right against wrong as could 
be imagined, the U. N. achievement was pre- 
cisely zero; its reaction consisted of a series 
of disapproving resolutions with no sugges- 
tion of sanctions or action. 

It's just as in the old story of the Scottish 
nobles who were discussing how to get rid 
of an unpopular court favorite; the whole 
issue came down to the question: “Who will 
bell the cat?” Clearly the U. N. was in no 
position to “bell” such a formidable and 
predatory cat as the Soviet Union. 

Formally the U. N. succeeded in stopping 


” the fighting in Egypt. But this was only be- 


cause, most unusually, the two great powers 
of the postwar world, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, were in agreement on the 
question—for somewhat different reasons 
and objectives. Had the United States and 
the Soviet Union been backing different 
sides, the deadlock would have been insolu- 
ble by anything the U. N. could have done. 

The forging of a nation in which people 
live by consent under the constitutional 
authority of a government is no simple or 
easy task. It presupposes many generations 
of shared patriotic memories, of political, 
economic and cultural traditions. 

More than once experience has shown that 
peoples of quite similar general backgrounds, 
geographically adjacent to each other, can 
be better friends and neighbors if they lead 
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separate national lives. Norway and Sweden, 

Belgium and the Netherlands are examples. 
MISSING LINKS 

A world state would completely lack this 
cement of shared ideals, common experi- 
ences, development of constitutional and po- 
litical traditions. Where would be the essen- 
tial link, for instance, between Switzerland 
and Ghana, between Denmark and Burma, 
between Luxembourg and Liberia? 

The phrase “one world,” tossed out dur- 
ing World War II, is highly inaccurate and 
misleading in its implication that there are 
common purposes and objectives uniting all 
the nations of the world. Actually the world 
is much.more deeply and fundamentally di- 
vided in 1957 than it was in 1857, when there 
was no ideology aiming at world conquest, 
no systematic exclusion of ideas as part of 
a cold war. 

Means of travel and technical communi- 
cation have indeed vastly improved. But 
this is of little practical significance when 
peoples under dictatorial regimes are delib- 
erately kept in ignorance of living conditions 
and ideas which might ihspire in their sub- 
jects dangerous thoughts and unfavorable 
comparisons. 

The upsurge of former colonial peoples, 
most pronounced in Asia, but spreading to 
Africa, creates another split in the imagi- 
mary one world. Is there any common 
denominator of agreed law and justice that 
could be successfully applied to the flerce 
struggle that goes on in Algeria, to the ten- 
sion in South Africa, to the controversy” 
over the nationalization and operation of 
the Suez Canal? 

POLES APART 


Unfortunately there is no such common 
denominator. What seems right and natural 
to the French settler in Algeria or to the 
Boer farmer in South Africa does not sat- 
isfy Algerian and South African native na- 
tionalists. There was a similar failure to 
agree on terms of reference between the 
chief users of the Suez Canal, Britain and 
France, and Egyptian dictator Nasser. 

The cry for world government was to some 
extent an outgrowth of the belief during 
the war that the coalition which called it- 
self the United Nations was really perma- 
nently united. As it became clear that this 
was very far from being the case—that 
Soviet purposes and objectives were widely 
different from those of the Western Powers— 
the idea of world government was more and 
more appraised as an unreal and unrealiz- 
able fantasy. Once again time and experi- 
ence seem to be furnishing the best cure for 
a foolish notion. 


Platform of the Young Republican 
National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very privileged recently to sit in on sey- 
eral sessions of the Young Republican 
National Convention held here in Wash- 
ington at the Statler Hotel, June 19 to 
June 22. These young people repre- 
sented every State in the Union and 
hammered out a platform that deserves 
the thoughtful consideration of all of us 
interested in the future well-being of 
these United States: 
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PLATFORM oF THE YOUNG REPUBLICAN Na- 
TIONAL FEDERATION, ADOPTED IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JUNE 22, 1957 

PREAMBLE 


We believe that America is a great Nation 
because, among other things, its citizens 
look to the future, Always, there is a driv- 
ing effort for improvement. 

As young people, we must assume a major 
role in the determination of today’s na- 
tional policy for, in the American tradition, 
it is today’s policy which establishes the 
pattern for tomorrow. 

We must assume this role on the basis of 
demonstrated ability and responsibility. 
We must provide a “power for progress.” 

We believe today’s policy for tomorrow 
must rest on certain basic principles: 

A strong and nonappeasement policy with 
respect to the conspiratorial menace of in- 
ternational communism; a p based 
firmly on principle in our relations with our 
allies and neutral nations; a domestic policy 
which strives unceasingly for the promotion 
of our free enterprise system: a reduction 
in the national debt; a decrease in the heavy 
tax burden that our citizens carry and which, 
at its present rate, tends to destroy indi- 
vidual initiative and progress; a firm adher- 
ance to the constitutional separation of the 
powers between the congressional, executive, 
and judicial branches of the Government 
and a respect for the limited powers of the 
Federal Government, which in the Consti- 
tution sustains the authority of the respec- 
tive States of the Union to deal with those 
issues that traditionally have fallen in the 
States rights fleld. 

As young people, we believe the Republi- 
can Party provides the superior vehicle for 
the application of these ‘principles. 

We are proud of the leadership which 
Dwight D. Elsenhower has given to the Re- 
publican Party and to the American people 
in today’s policy decisions for tomorrow. 
We deplore the acts of a Democrat-controlled 
Congress, alien to these principles, which 
are bent on the destruction of President 
Elsenhower’s program. 

We pledge ourselves to work unceasingly 
for the election of a Republican Congress 
in 1958. 

We further recommend that the national 
party exploit every means of more firmly 
establishing the party in those areas in 
which it has been previously the minority 
party and that cognizance be given the nec- 
essary issues essential for such expansion 
in the hitherto weaker sections of Republi- 
can Party strength. 

Since we are a truly national party, un- 
like our opposition, and particularly since 
our party governs the executive branch of 
our Government, there will be a strong 
emphasis on national issues in the 1958 
campaign. But even though national is- 
sues might be a strong factor, it is vital 
that Republican candidates for United States 
Senate, House of Representatives, State of- 
fice, State and Territorial legislature, and 
county government run on a basis of their 
own records, objectives, and proposals. 
.Each of these candidates will be elected to 
represent the people of a limited area, and 
it is their duty to represent these areas to 
the best of their ability. 

We strongly belleve, however, that the 
President’s program is just and rests on 
sound Republican principles of government 
and that the Republican Party platform 
gives ample evidence of our party's desire 
and ability to provide the people of this 
Nation with the best possible government. 

We believe that the 1957 Young Repub- 
lean platform reflects the views of a major- 
ity of our Nation’s youth and is not just a 
refiection of the personal opinions of a ma- 
jority of Young Republicans attending this 
convention. 
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As Young Republicans, we pledge our- 
selves to the continued integrity and com- 
petence of our National Government. The 
Republican administration will continue not 
to tolerate any diversion from an uncom- 
promising code of honesty and ethics in Gov- 
ernment service. 

AGRICULTURE 

We, as a generation of young people, re- 
solve that we will seek an agriculture that 
is expanding to keep pace with our changing 
economy, prosperous in providing an abun- 
dant life for farm and ranch people in fair 
comparison with that of other groups of our 
population, and free to manage its own 
affairs. > 

We all agree that agriculture is entitled to 
a fair share of this Nation’s record prosperity. 
We propose to see that it-gets its. Our goal 
is to raise the net income per farm family, 

We recognize that agriculture’s problem is 
basically one of overproduction with result- 
ing low prices and low incomes. We believe 
that the responsibility of government is to 
heip farmers and ranchers adjust their pro- 
duction, so that they can sell in competitive 
markets at prices which will give an hour's 
labor or dollar invested a comparable return 
with returns received in other segments of 
our economy. 

Because agriculture’s problem is one of 
income, not prices, we commend the gradual 
transition from rigid price supports which 
have priced agricultural produce out of the 
market at home and abroad, encouraged sub- 
stituted accumulated surpluses and other- 
wise interfered with production and sound 
farm and ranch management. 

We recognize that there is at present a 
clear and serious problem confronting agri- 
culture which was inherited by the Repub- 
lican administration from the inept social 
planners of the previous administration. 

While we believe that the Republican ad- 
ministration’s Agricultural Acts of 1954 and 
1956 were first steps in the right direction 
and while we support the disposal programs, 
the soil bank, and the beginning of flexibility 
in price support as major tools to deal with 
current farm problems, we know they are 
not the complete solution to our farm and 
ranch problem. 

We commend the Department of Agricul- 
ture for its administration of drought relief, 
disaster, and credit programs which have 
permitted tens of thousands of young farm- 
ers to remain in operation in spite of natural 
hardships. 

We need to revise some of our programs, 
however, so that they may better serve the 
needs of our farm people. Now is the time, 
while the soil bank and the disposal pro- 
grams are in effect, to make the transition 
to a sounder policy. - 

We believe markets for food and markets 
for industrial and nonfood uses of agricul- 
tural products should be and can be greatly 
expanded with proper programs directed to 
the consumer and with adequate research. 

Because America is fortunately blessed with 
a healthy, expanding, productive agricul- 
ture, our greatest need at present is to find 
economic use for the God-given abundance. 
We believe markets for food and markets for 
industrial and nonfood uses of agriculture 
products should and must be greatly ex- 
panded. We therefore urge an immediate 
expansion of farm product utilization re- 
search, believing this to be one of the most 
desirable means through which Government 
can bring about a permanent solution to our 
farm problem, 

We recommend that the entire imported 
farm labor p: be removed from the 
Department of Labor and placed in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

We support the rural development program 
which gives special attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to small farmers. It can help 
open the doors of opportunity to more than 
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a million farm families with incomes of 
less than a thousand dollars a year. We hope 
this program will grow in scope and effec- 
tiveness. 8 

Because of the mechanization of agricul- 
ture it takes increasingly larger amounts of 
capital to establish a farm operation. This 
prevents many able young men from entering 
farming. Therefore, we urge the establish- 
ment of intermediate and long-term credit 
facilities to provide funds for operational 
loans with 5-15 year repayment periods to 
deserving young farm families. We feel 
these funds should be supplied by private 
lending agencies with Government guaranty. 

We do not subscribe to the thinking that 
the agricultural programs are undeserved 
special treatment of a segment of our econ- 
omy. A free productive prosperous agricul- 
ture is vital to our Nation’s peacetime 
prosperity and wartime security. We see 
no reason why agriculture should be singled 
out to stand alone while other segments of 
our economy receive protection and assist- 
ance. 

Realizing that agriculture produces some 
300 varied commodities which have vastly 
different problems we recommend a com- 
modity by commodity approach toward 
farm programs. We again suggest that em- 
ployment of a two-price system on certain 
commodities would be an example of this 
approach. 

ANTITRUST 

We believe in nurturing and strengthen- 
ing our system of free enterprises which has 
contributed in great measure to making this 
country strong. 

We urge continuing vigilance by the De- 
partment of Justice in its role of protector 
of freedom for initiative. 

We commend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, revitalized by Chairmen appointed by 
President Eisenhower, for its vigorous ad- 
ministration of the antitrust and trade 
regulation laws. 

We recognize that the Commission by its 
greatly accelerated activity against hard- 
core violations of the antitrust laws and 
its abandonment of the previous Commis- 
sion’s predilection for peripheral law en- 
forcement again fulfills its historic purpose 
in the maintenance of the American com- 
petitive system. 

We recommend that the Commission con- 
tinue its enlightened program of consulta- 
tion and cooperation with business so that 
industry and particularly small business 
can determine the actions that it must take 
to comply with the law. 

BUSINESS 


Historically, the Republican Party is the 
party of free enterprise under whose leader- 
ship we have had the most prosperous years 
in our history. We shall continue to fight 
for sound aids to small business and to pro- 
mote a climate favorable to profitable re- 
search, invention, development, production, 
and marketing to maintain the highest 
standard of living in the world. Prosperous 
business increases the prosperity of every- 
one. 

We commend the Republican 83d Con- 
gress for creating the Small Business Admin- 
istration which has done so much to assist 
this key segment of our economy and urge a 
restudy of SBA policies to allow the inclusion 
of additional types of American business not 
now eligible for loan assistance. These ad- 
ditional inclusions should be in keeping with 
current SBA economic and financial require- 
ments. 

As young people, many of whom are just 
starting out in small businesses, we express 
our appreciation to the Republican adminis- 
tration for creating a climate favorable to 
small business, recognizing its great contri- 
bution to our economy and our national 
standard of living. 
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CENSUS 


We recognize the necessity for better, fast- 
ér, and more extensive data on our economy 
if public and private decisions are to be 
soundly blessed. We applaud the successful 
efforts of the Eisenhower administration to 
streamline the collection and dissemination 
of business statistics. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


We firmly believe in the fundamental 
truth that all men are created equal. We 
urge the strengthening of the birthright of 
each American to grow and work, to learn 
and worship freely. We favor an unceasing 
program of positive policies in civil rights. 

We applaud the great progress which has 
been made under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in the area of equal opportunity and 
justice for all Americans. We believe that 
the only form of true progress in this field is 
achieved where there is mutual understand- 
ing and good will by all concerned, Recog- 
nizing the inherent worth and dignity of 
each individual, young Republicans realize 
that this Nation will reach its total strength 
only where there is an opportunity for each 
individual to employ his talents to the full 
extent of his ability, free from discrimina- 
tion and prejudice. 

We endorse the President's civil-rights 
program. 

EDUCATION 
- We believe that the youth of America are 
at once a priceless resource. From their 
ranks must come the men and women of the 
next generation whose talents and skills 
constitute our fundamental strength as a 
world power. 

We therefore pledge our every effort to 
assure today's generation of children and 
youth the quality of education tomorrow's 
citizens must have. There can be no escape 
from the fact that to keep our economy 
growing and dynamic, and to strengthen the 
Nation's security, our school system must 
be expanded. 

We reaffirm our faith in the American 
tradition to insure freedom of education by 
removing our schools and colleges as far 
as possible from politics and relying upon 
control by local communities rather than 
upon control by the Federal Government. 

We favor the proposals of the Eisenhower 
administration to encourage greater State 
and local building efforts and we call upon 
the States and communities to act vigor- 
ously to discharge their responsibilities. 

Mindful of the inevitable connection be- 
tween subsidization and control, we are un- 
alterably opposed to Federal financial aid for 
general public education and school con- 
struction. 

FISCAL POLICY 

We believe in continued balancing of the 
budget at the lowest possible level of expendi- 
ture, a gradual reduction of the national 
debt, and reduction in the very heavy tax 
burden on the American people. These are 
important in the fight against Inflation and 
in the effort to preserve the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

The budget 


We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for presenting three successive balanced 
budgets to the Congress. 

The administration's leadership in the 
reduction of Federal expenditures has made 
Possible the accomplishment of surpluses 
for the Government in the fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 and the administration is com- 
mitted by its present estimates to another 
surplus for the fiscal year 1958. If this 
commitment is realized—and we have no 
doubt that it will be—a record of surpluses 
in 3 successive years will have been made for 
the first time since the years 1928-30. This 
Republican achievement is a basic one and 
makes good one of the most important 
promises of the administration when it took 
office: 
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We recall also that the Republican 80th 
Congress gave the American people a bal- 
anced budget in opposition to a Democrat- 
controlled administration dedicated to defi- 
cit financing. 

Nevertheless, there must be a concerted, 
self-deciplined and continued effort to re- 
duce systematically Federal expenditures. 

The administration should take whatever 
internal action is necessary to make certain 
that those who are responsible at the lowest 
levels of government for the preparation of 
the 1959 budget have been directed to util- 
ize every means for the elimination of un- 
necessary personnel, nonessential adminis- 
trative functions, and proposals for new ex- 
penditures. 

We pledge ourselves to resist demands for 
new Federal spending programs and to insist 
that local and State governments assume 
responsibility, wherever possible, for those 
programs where there is serious need for 
government action. 

Ta ration 

Federal taxes remain at levels which im- 
pose a great hardship on our people, par- 
ticularly upon those young people who are 
trying to accumulate the resources to build 
a better future for themselves and their 
families. We believe taxes should be equi- 
tably reduced as soon as the Government's 
financial position is such that a reduction 
in a substantial amount can be made with- 
out incurring the risk of new deficits. 

We are opposed to any use of borrowed 
money to finance further tax reduction. We 
recognize that deficit financing is a mort- 
gage on the future security of our young 
people. We are certain that the Treasury's 
policy of applying to the public debt such 
surpluses as were realized in the fiscal year 
1956 and 1957 meets with public approval. 

Substantial tax relief has become a vital 
necessity for the maintenance of a strong 
and expanding economy here at home. We 
must never forget that the economy of the 
United States is the great bulwark of the 
free world. The present tax burden has a 
stultifying effect upon the healthy develop- 
ment of our economic system. It is a mat- 
ter of simple justice, as well, that we should 
permit our people to spend a greater per- 
centage of their incomes as they choose. It 
is time that rates of taxation enacted for 
the purpose of financing a war were ended. 

The Republican Party is the party of low 
taxes. It was the Republican 80th Congress 
which reduced taxes for the first time in 
years. It was the Republican 83d Congress 
which enacted the largest reduction in taxes 
in the history of our Nation. It will be the 
Republican 86th Congress which next gives 
the American people the further relief which 
they so rightfully deserve. 

Debt management 


We commend the foresight with which the 
Treasury Department in dealing with the 
many problems of Government financing 
and debt management has faithfully co- 
ordinated its actions with the sound money 
policies of the Federal Reserve System. The 
Treasury has abstained from calling on the 
Federal Reserve for artificial support of the 
market for Government bonds; it has regu- 
lated its offerings of new securities so as to 
interfere as little as possible with the normal 
financing requirements of private business 
and industry; it has taken advantage of 
whatever opportunities there have been to 
lengthen the public debt maturities; it has 
maintained a vigorous sales p for 
United States savings bonds. Continuation 
of these policies will be to the Nation's great 
benefit. 

Control of inflation . 

We commend the efforts of this Republi- 
can administration to check the ravages of 
inflation upon our people which during the 
previous Democrat administrations de- 
stroyed the savings of Americans, under- 
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mined the security of our aged citizens, and 
placed the American consumer in a losing 
battle against rising prices. 

We endorse unreservedly the restrictive 
measures of the Federal Reserve System and 
related policies of the Treasury Department 
by which credit expansion of runaway pro- 
portions has been prevented and inflationary 
tendencies within the Nation's economy 
have been kept In check during 1956-57. By 
the actions of the Federal Reserve in the 
fieid of monetary policy and by the Treasury 
in the fields of debt management, taxation 
and Government economy, further price in- 
creases have been held to very small per- 
centages during a period of markedly high 
economic activity and continued business 
and industrial expansion. Seldom if ever in 
the Nation’s history has there been a more 
impressive demonstration of the effective- 
ness with which proper policies of the Fed- 
eral Government can be made to encourage 
private enterprise while at the same time 
helping avoid economic pitfalls, 

FOREIGN POLICY 


We commend the Republican administra- 
tion led by President Eisenhower for ita 
foreign policy based on three interlocking 
principles—peace, justice, and liberty for 
nations and peoples. We accept change as 
a law of life and seek to assure that change 
will be benign and not destructive, pro- 
moting not merely survival but freedom and 
well-being. 

We heartily applaud this administration 
for its many applications of these principles. 
We commend President Eisenhower for pro- 
posing, and the Republicans in Congress for 
supporting, the American doctrine for the 
Middle East—a vital example of action born 
of this policy. 

Atoms for peace 

As individuals and Republican Party mem- 
bers, we support the consecration of the 
gigantic power of the atom to help the world 
out of fear and into freedom, always bear- 
ing in mind that competitive enterprise is 
one of freedom's greatest bulwarks. 

Disarmament 


In the interest of promoting and perpetu- 
ating the era of peace which has been in- 
troduced by the Eisenhower administration, 
we call for the use of all possible resources 
of our Government and our people to sup- 
port the present administration's negotia- 
tions on mutual disarmament. 


Collective defense 


We applaud our friends abroad for join- 
ing together with us in common defense 
arrangements against the aggressive and 
devious designs of international commu- 
nism. We are proud of our collective de- 
fense system in which each member nation 
is completely sovereign. 

We recall the warning of President Eisen- 
hower that “unity among free nations is our 
only hope of survival.” 

Recognizing that adequate unity among 
democracies cannot be achieved solely by 
their governments but must extend to their 
peoples, we believe that all practicable 
means to this essential objective should be 
employed. í 

We, therefore, urge our Government to 
arrange a conference composed of eminent 
citizens from NATO nations, appointed to 
investigate comprehensively and extensively 
how the peoples of these nations might 
achieve greater unity. 


Mutual security 


We applaud the Republican administra- 
tion for its enlightened and realistic pro- 
posals in the field of mutual security. 

With respect to the economic aspects of 
the mutual security program, we urge that 
greater emphasis be placed upon the use of 
private investment, believing that this will 
produce a more efficient and sustained rise 
in the welfare of underdeveloped countries, 
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and better relations between the United 
States and these nations. Where private 
investment is not feasible or where funds 
from the Export-Import Bank and other 
existing international lending agencies are 
not available, and direct action on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis is necessary to 
assist in the development of such countries, 
we favor the use of government loans wher- 
ever possible rather than the use of direct 
grants, 
We oppose all military assistance to Com- 
munist nations, 
Trade 


We know that behind the shield of our 
collective defense arrangement, there must 
be growth and development or that shield 
will be a paper one. We support the ad- 
ministration in its advocacy of trade poli- 
cies which promote the interchange of goods 
to mutual advantage. Under no condition, 
however, should such an interchange of 
goods be to the detriment of our American 
industrial, mining, processing, and develop- 
ing segments of the economy, ending with a 
resultant, loss in operation and income to 
both employer and employee. Furthermore, 
we call for an immediate review of tariff 
legislation to bring relief to hard-hit Ameri- 
can industries. 

We believe that the sharing of markets and 
of development capital, and positive cooper- 
ation with other nations to promote vigorous 
and expanding private initiative, assures 
that the free world will be a vigorous, hope- 
ful community corresponding to our inter- 
ests and to our ideals. 

We believe effective control over foreign 
trade and the trade agreements program 
should be retained in the Congress. 

As members of the age group which Is 
most likely to be called upon to withstand 
future Communist aggression, we believe 
that trade with countries behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains should not be per- 
mitted wherever the effect will be to 
strengthen their war machines or to en- 
trench their Communist rulers. 

We support American participation in in- 
ternational trade fairs which are of special 
value not only in promoting trade but also 
in. better acquainting the world with the 
American way of life and the fruits of free 
enterprise, 

At the same time we recognize the dan- 
gers implicit in an indiscriminate expan- 
sion of so-called cultural exchanges with 
Communist governments whose true purpose 
is the degradation of all culture and the 
extinction of freedom itself. 


Newly independent nations 


We support the Republican administration 
in its belief that all peoples should have 
self-government and independence if they 
desire it and show the capacity to sustain it. 
Nineteen new nations with 700 million peo- 
ple have come into being, within the free 
world, during the past 10 years. Interna- 
tional communism is on the prowl to capture 
these peoples. We reaffirm our champion- 
ship of their independence from foreign 
domination and support the Eisenhower 
program to assist them in reaching political 
maturity. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


We support President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles in their pledge that our 
country will never make a political settle- 
ment at the expense of captive nations. We 
oppose the recognition of a regime in China 
erected on the bones of freedom-loving men, 
We revere and honor those who as martyrs 
gave their blood for freedom in all captive 
nations around the world. 

We particularly command the administra- 
tion’s continuing demands for the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from all nations 
where they hold subject peoples by force 
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and terror, and its demands for the institu- 
tion of free elections, 
TREATIES 

We note with concern that many of the 
rights and liberties guaranteed to Ameri- 
can citizens by the Constitution of the 
United States are in jeopardy of being com- 
promised by certain treaties and agreements 
with other nations. We specifically refer to 
the rights of American servicemen overseas 
defending the United States who, if accused 
of criminal acts, are subject to tribunals 
which in many cases do not recognize the 
traditional safeguards of Anglo-American 
law. 

We therefore recommend that our Gov- 
ernment reexamine the various status of 
forces agreements with the purpose of in- 
suring that the American flag and all it 
stands for will protect each member of our 
Armed Forces, even as they are W r 
this Nation and the Constitution. 

UNITED NATIONS 


We urge upon all citizens and understand- 
ing of the processes, potentialities and lim- 
itations of the United Nations, the Charter 
of which Secretary Dulles has described as 
“e + * coupling peace with justice and pro- 
viding the most significant body of interna- 
tional law yet known.“ We reiterate our 
approval of the administration policy of co- 
operation with the U. N. 

We continue to oppose U. N. membership 
for Communist China and note with pleas- 
ure the almost unanimous concurrence of 
the 84th Congress in this opinion. 

We commend Senator Knowranp for his 
identification of and positive efforts toward 
the correction of five basic defects in the 
functioning of the United Nations: (1) The 
abuse of the veto power by the Soviet Union; 
(2) a growing double standard of interna- 
tional morality; (3) the increasing trend to 
bloc voting; (4) an expanding tendency to 
interfere in the internal affairs of member 
nations; (5) and the unwillingness of many 
member nations to share equitably the mone- 
tary costs and other obligations of the United 
Nations and its related activities while in- 
sisting on a full and equal vote in the making 
of decisions, the burdens of which must be 
assumed by others. 

We, as Young Republicans, recommend 
serious study of the possibility of establish- 
ing an independent U. N. armed force for 
the preservation of peace to reduce the need 
for costly individual nation military ma- 
chines. 

Vice President and Mrs. Niron 


We commend Vice President and Mrs. Nixon 
for the significant contributions they have 
made to international good will as represent- 
atives of President Eisenhower and the Amer- 
ican people in their trips abroad. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


We commend and endorse the Hoover Com- 
mission, headed by former Republican Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, for its extensive study 
of the executive branch of the Government 
in the quest for better government at less 
cost to the taxpayers of America. 

Its many recommendations to improve and 
modernize the organization, methods, and 
procedures of the executive branch have 
been of —_— value. We pledge our untiring 
support to the Republican administration 
and to the Congress in their efforts to imple- 
ment these important recommendations, and 
we denounce those who, for selfish and parti- 
san reasons, oppose these efforts. 

IMMIGRATION 

We urge adoption of the President’s pro- 
posed legislation to humanize the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. We support his 
proposals which would correct hardships and 
would make the administration of the law 
more flexible: and which would provide a 
solution to the problem of providing asylum 
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to persons fleeing from aggression and perse- 
cution, 

We also favor simplificaton of the admin- 
istrative procedure under the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act to achieve the pur- 
pose of the act. 

INTERNAL SUBVERSION 

In recent years, a series of judicial deci- 
sions have rendered more difficult the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of an effec- 
tive internal-security program. The follow- 
ing specific legislative proposals deserve the 
expeditious attention of the Congress and 
the appropriate executive agencies: 

1, A clear-cut declaration that the enact- 
ment of internal-security legislation by the 
Federal Government shall not operate to 
suspend the enforcement of State legisla- 
tion in the field of sedition and related 
fields. 

2. An amendment to the Summary Sus- 
pension Act of 1950 expressly extending its 
application to all agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government and to all em- 
ployees thereof, without regard to the so- 
called sensitive or nonsensitive nature of the 
positions held. 

3. Establishment of a uniform rule of 
evidence authorizing the court in a crim- 
inal case to conduct a preliminary inspec- 
tion of classified reports received by the 
prosecution, with a view to determining 
their relevancy to the case of the defense. 

4. An unmistakably clear declaration that 
the penalties of the Smith Act are to apply 
to all cases in which overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment is advocated. 

In addition, the executive agencies con- 
cerned should take all necessary steps to 
halt the maraudings of the ostensible diplo- 
matic representatives of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, who in their true ca- 
pacity as police agents have frequently, and 
in some cases successfully, sought to ter- 
torize refugees from Communist despotism 
into returning to their enslaved homelands. 

Finally, it should be the continued policy 
of all three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give all possible assistance to 
those executive and congressional agencies 
(such as the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee) which are daily investigat- 
ing and thereby effectively combating the 
subversive influence of the Communist Party 
and its fellow. travelers upon the lives of 
the American people, 

We commend the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for its immeasurable contribu- 
tion as a bulwark against internal subver- 
sion. We honor J. Edgar Hoover whose im- 
mense practical experience and unparalleled 
moral and technical qualifications have made 
the work of this agency so effective, 


INTERIOR AFFAIRS 


We endorse the solid record of achieve- 
ment by the Department of the Interior in 
promoting the sound conservation and de- 
velopment of the Nation's vital natural re- 
sources. 

National affairs 


We commend the farsighted and vigorous 
effort to improve our great national-park 
system. Under the Republican administra- 
tion, some 400,000 acres have been added to 
our national parks and 90,000 acres to wild- 
life refuges. The first new national park 
since 1947 has been authorized. The rap- 
idly growing need for recreational areas re- 
quires that we continue to expand and de- 
velop our park system to accommodate 
adequately the 80 million park visitors 
expected by 1966. 

Minerals 


We support the fostering of a long-range 
minerals program to assure the development 
and wise use of mineral resources, The work 
of Department of the Interior agencies in 
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finding new domestic sources of minerals 
and developing improved minerals process- 
ing techniques should be continued. 

Public lands 


We favor the fullest sound use of our pub- 
lic lands under the multiple-use policies of 
the Republican administration. The effort 
to spur the development by private initia- 
tive of the vast oil resources of the outer 
Continental Shelf over which the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction should be 
continued, 

Indian lands 

We urge expanded effort to assist our In- 
dian citizens to assume their rightful place 
in our society which should be promoted by 
continued emphasis on soundly conceived 
programs for Indian education and welfare 
and by wise development and use of Indian 
land and forest resources. 


LABOR 


We again commend the administration, as 
we did in 1953, for its steadfast determina- 
tion to initiate and pursue policies which 
håve encouraged the development of this 
Nation’s economy to its highest peacetime 
level. This effort, however, would have been 
of little avail if the period since 1953 had 
not been one of harmonious labor- 
management relations, a result which has 
been in no little part attained by the ad- 
ministration’s equal determination to main- 
tain the integrity of free collective bargain- 
ing by refraining from entering into labor 
disputes on the side of either labor or 
management. 

We, therefore, believe wholeheartedly in, 
and support Secretary of Labor Mitchell's 
frequently stated proposition that mature 
Management and mature labor are capable 
of reconciling their differences without the 
interference of Government. 

We commend this administration for 
faithfully following this principle when it 
would have been easier to yield principle to 
expediency. 

We commend Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
for proving the workability of the principles 
in which he believes. We believe that this 
effort sets an example in labor- ent 
relations from which only benefit to the 
whole community can accrue if manage- 
ment and labor leaders follow it. 

We the great contributions 
made by many leaders and members of 
Organized labor in helping to improve the 
working conditions and standard of living 
for the American worker and his family. 
The fact that certain improvements in legis- 
lation affecting the scope of activity and in- 
ternal operations of our unions need be. con- 
sidered in view of existing facts, should not 
be the signal for any hysterical campaign 
to undermine the strength and, therefore, 
the effectiveness of organized labor. 

We condemn those individuals who would 
seek to destroy unions because of the mis- 
deeds of some union leaders and union 
practices. We believe, however, that cer- 


tain corrective measures should be con-, 


sidered by the States and Federal Govern- 
ment in order to protect more fully the 
rights of the individual worker, the integrity 
of the union movement itself, and the gen- 
eral public. In-this connection the follow- 
ing proposals are submitted: 

1. We urge the National Labor Relations 
Board to conduct a reappraisal of employer- 
employee relations so as to exclude un- 
lawful action by labor leaders which have 
heretofore permitted wrongs against person 
and property and interference with the use 
of highways under the guise of serving as a 
legitimate function of union activity in the 
course of employer-employee relations. 

2. We urge that legislation be enacted so 
that labor unions are subject, insofar as 
possible, to the same liabilities and legal 
responsibilities as business organizations in 
connection with their activities, especially 
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with respect to harmful combinations which 
would violate our antitrust laws. 

3. We urge that the Taft-Hartley law be 
amended to prohibit compulsory union 
membership as a condition of employment. 

4. We urge the necessary Federal legisla- 
tion to protect funds in union welfare plans 
and in union treasuries, which funds are 
often accumulated on a checkoff system of 
collection, from any corruption and unlaw- 
ful use. We favor vigorous enforcement of 
the laws which prohibit both the direct and 
indirect use of union funds, collected on a 
mandatory basis, on behalf of candidates for 
Federal office. 

These recommendations are intended to 
develop legislation under which both busi- 
ness and labor are held to the same standard 


of conduct, and become equally responsible 


for the welfare of their organizations and 
the public good, working together in a spirit 
of mutual respect and cooperation. 

We believe that joint Federal-State action 
directed to the reduction of on-the-job ac- 
cidents resulting in substantial injury rates 
is meritorious and urge the Congress to ía- 
vorably consider the administration's legis- 
lative proposal to accomplish this purpose. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Under President Eisenhower's leadership, 
our Armed Forces are better prepared than 
ever before to meet the threat of surprise 
attack against our homeland and to support 
the nations of the free world in their oppo- 
sition to Communist expansion. 

Throughout a series of crises in the Middle 
East, the presence of our naval forces in the 
area, backed up by airpower and mobile 
ground forces in Europe and at home, ad- 
vanced the cause of peace by discouraging 
other nations from attempting military ex- 
ploitation of the region's problems. 

Here, as in other parts of thé world— 
notably along the Iron Curtain in Europe and 
the Bamboo Curtain in Asia—our Armed 
Forces have demonstrated that ready 
strength, coupled with strong moral prin- 
ciples, represent truly a power for peace. 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for the skillful manner in which it is 
introducing major technological advance- 
ments into our Armed Forces without mate- 
rially increasing the burden upon our 
economy. 

Nuclear power for ships, atomic warheads 
for battlefield missiles, supersonic aircraft for 
continental defense, and rapid progress in 
development of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile are providing the American people 
with more and better defense for their tax 
dollars. 

Most of all, we commend efforts to improve 
the training and status of Armed Forces per- 
sonnel, for, in the final analysis, trained 
young people are our most precious national 
asset. The program of 6 months’ military 
training, followed by service in the Reserve 
forces, has met with outstanding success. 
Measures are being drawn up to make service 
life more attractive to skilled technicians. 
Only by fully developing the potential of our 
young people in the Armed Forces as well as 
in science and the arts can we assure our 
peace, our prosperity, and ultimately our sur- 
vival as a Nation. 

PATENTS 


Patent protection is vital to the retention 
and advancement of America's industrial po- 
sition and, consequently, the system must be 
protected and strencthened through the de- 
velopment of more efficient procedures in the 
Patent Office. 

POST OFFICE 

We commend the Post Office Department, 
in the face of an ever-increasing amount of 
mail and population, for its accomplishment 
in reducing the staggering Post Office deficit 
and placing the Department on a more nearly 
break-even fiscal basis while at the same time 
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providing the American people with improved 
and expedited mail service. 

Since there has not been any appreciable 
increase in postal rates since 1932, we endorse 
an increase in postal rates as recommended 
by Postmaster Genéral Summerfield and 
urge passage this session of the legislation 
now pending before the Congress. 

The reduction of the postal deficit, and an 
increase in postal rates, are most important 
and necessary if we are to maintain a bal- 
anced Federal budget and make possible a 
future tax reduction. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Health statistics: reflect the remarkably 
high level of health of the American people, 
Our life expectancy continues to increase; 
the more serious communicable diseases, in- 
cluding poliomyelitis, are being brought un- 
der control. Unexcelled sanitation programs 
have produced safe food and water; advances 
in industrial hygiene haye brought protec- 
tion from industrial hazards; research in 
medical science has pushed nearer the day 
when successful prevention or treatment of 
cardiovascular diseases and cancer may be 
achieved; voluntary health insurance of 
many different kinds have been made avail- 
able through competitive enterprise that is 
cushioning the shock of the cost of illness 
to the majority of our people. 

To maintain these advances and promote 
continuing progress we pledge our support 
to the healing professions in their enter- 
prising efforts to promote better health for 
all Americans, 

We support the free-enterprise system in 
health because of its proven ability to achieve 
its objectives. We oppose all efforts to im- 
pose Government control over the medical 
profession and other healing arts through 
compulsory health insurance or any other 
proposal that seeks that end. 

We endorse Federal financial support of 
research in health as long as such funds can 
be used with maximum efficiency. 

We commend the constructive steps taken 
in vocational rehabilitation which have pro- 
vided medical services and vocational train- 
ing to help record numbers of handicapped 
persons into productive employment. We 
support continued progress in this work. 

We support the changes made by the 
Eisenhower administration to expand the 
coverage and increase the benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pr 
We believe that the primary role of this 
program should be to provide basic protec- 
tion against loss of income and that private 
pension plans should be expanded and im- 
proved to provide supplementary benefits. 

We favor the development of programs for 
the aged and applaud the establishment by 
President Eisenhower of the Federal Council 
on Aging as a means of assuring a coordi- 
nated and constructive approach to the 
problems of our senior citizens, 


STATEHOOD 


We favor and urge immediate statehood 
for Hawail, and for Alaska with adequate 
provision for defense requirements. 

We favor and urge that each Territory be 
considered on its own merits; that is not 
necessarily in a single piece of legislation. 

To assure future statehood for the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, we believe that 
the Congress should recommend to the 
Puerto Rico Legislature that an election 
be held to determine if tas people of Puerto 
Rico want statehood. 


TRANSPORTATION 


We advocate the maintenance and expan- 
sion of a strong, efficient, privately owned 
and operated and soundly financed system of 
common- carrier transportation by rail, water, 
air, and highway, that will serve all the needs 
of our Nation and that will enable each mode 
of transportation to pass on to the shipping 
and consuming public the savings implicit in 
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full demonstration of their inherent eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Recognizing the extraordinary growth of 
aviation and the advent of the jet age, we 
commend the Republican administration 
for expediting the manning and equipment 
of air traffic control and navigation facilities 
for greater safety. This improvement pro- 
gram, however, should be stepped up to even 
higher levels to prevent impeding of air com- 
merce and national defense by outmoded 
ground facilities. 

We favor continued development of a 
sound civil air transportation system by 
America’s privately owned air carriers, under 
the statutory responsibilities for regulation 
and administration vested in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. We urge their continued 
vigilance to prevent military control of the 
public airways. 

We support the time-tested principles of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act so that the sched- 
uled air transport industry can continue to 
develop and finance the revolutionary-type 
equipment it proposes to offer the public in 
order that the public receive the expanded 
benefits of the jet age. ` 

We encourage the continued development 
of a healthy shipbuilding industry and mer- 
chant marine as a vital arm of defense and 
instrument for world trade. 

We urge greater effort toward equitable 
rail freight rates. 

We commend the leadership of this ad- 
ministration, as part of its atoms-for-peace 
program, in exploring the future of nuclear 
propulsion of merchant ships and in success- 
fully promoting authorization to build the 
first nuclear-powered passenger-cargo vessel. 
We urge that every effort be made to encour- 
age private development in this program. 

We endorse the administration program 
to protect the public investment in the 
greatest public-works project in world his- 
tory by regulating billboard construction 
on the National system of interstate and 
defense highways, but providing adequate 
protection for the historic rights of the 
States and for the right of the motoring 
public to appropriate {information for their 
safety and convenience. 

VETERANS 


We believe that active duty in the armed 
services of the United States of America 
during a state of war or national emergency 
constitutes a special service to our Nation 
and entitles those who have so served to all 
due consideration, including adequate aid 
and compensation in return for this service. 

We favor the continuance of the Veterans’ 
Administration as an independent Federal 
agency handling veterans programs. 

We favor continued effort by the Veterans’ 
Administration to improve systems which 
will bring about prompt and equitable deter- 
minations of veterans’ claims, and will expe- 
dite action on real-estate loans. 

We favor adequate compensation for the 
service-connected disabled and for the sur- 
vivors of those who died in service or from 
service-incurred disabilities, with pensions 
for disabled veterans and for the dependents 
of those who have died who are in need and 
unable to provide for themselves. 

We oppose Federal bonuses and general 
pensions as being class legislation and unre- 
lated to the real needs of individual veterans 
and tending to set veterans apart from their 
fellow citizens. We do not advocate benefits 
for veterans except in hardship cases. 

We favor maintenance of the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital system, with no im- 
pairment of the high quality of medical and 
hospital service now being rendered for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities. 

We favor increased employment opportuni- 
ties for handicapped and disabled veterans. 
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VOTING 

We urge that the minimum voting age be 
lowered to 18 years of age. 

We oppose the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting and we favor its elimination by the 
States as soon as possible. 

There has been much publicity given to 
absentee, shut-in, and servicemen's ballots 
as a result of the last election in Rhode 
Island. After the 1956 gubernatorial elec- 
tion in Rhode Island, there arose a long 
count and court battle which made a sham 
of that State’s election laws and procedures. 

We propose, therefore, that the members 
of the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion promote a program of research into 
absentee-voting laws in their respective 
States. 

WATER RESOURCES 


We recognize that accelerated demands for 
water and increased generating capacity, 
both by urban and agricultural areas, re- 
quire a cooperative program of partnership 
under which all agencies, both public and 
private, do their proper share. We support 
the Republican Party's effort to have the 
electrical needs of the Nation bullt and ex- 
panded by private industry, which is emi- 
nently well equipped to do this at private 
rather than public expense. 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for leading the way with Federal de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado project, 
and we favor the continued development of 
the Arkansas River Basin. We specifically 
commend private initiative for doing its 
share in the development of power poten- 
tdalities bn the Snake River in the North- 
west. 


To help meet the urgent demand for addi- 
tional supplies of water for irrigation and 
municipal and industrial use, we support 
vigorous reclamation programs, expanded re- 
search on converting saline water, and inte- 
grated water-conservation projects in impor- 
tant watershed areas, 


YOUTH FITNESS 


We commend Preident Eisenhower for 
establishing the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness to develop a broad under- 
standing of the premise that flitness of 
youth pertains to the total human entity 
containing all components of mental, emo- 
tional, social, spiritual, and physical attri- 
butes of young citizens. 

We agree that national policies will be 
no more than words if our people are not 
healthy of body, as well as of mind, putting 
dynamism and leadership into the carrying 
out of major decisions. Our young people 
must be physically as well as mentally and 
3 prepared for American citizen- 

p. 

We urge every young American to support 
actively the program of the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness. We commend 
Vice President Nixon for his untiring efforts, 
as chairman of the council, to promote these 
vital, nonpartisan activities. 


DEDICATION 


In recognition of their devotion to the 
ideals and future of young people, we dedi- 
cate this platform to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Richard M. Nixon, and to the Republican 
Members of Congress, and pledge ourselves to 
service on behalf of its principles and to the 
welfare of the Republican Party and our 
Nation, to the end that people everywhere 
shall live in peace with freedom. 

By direction of the platform and resolu- 
tions committee. 


Don BOSTWICK, 
Chairman, 

GRACE Marrey, 
Cochairman. 


July 9 
Proposed Changes in Senate Rule XXII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, presently, 
a subcommittee of the Rules Committee 
of the Senate is holding hearings on the 
proposal to change the rules of the Sen- 
ate. This is a matter of vital concern to 
the entire Nation. 

The United States Congress has been a 
great bulwark for freedom. The United 
States Senate has provided a forum 
where each Senator could present the 
views of the people of his State in full, 
unhampered by lack of time or oppor- 
tunity to state his case. 

There are those in this country who 
for political expediency and in an en- 
deavor to accomplish their purpose 
would change the present rules so that 
limitation of debate could be invoked 
whenever it suited their purpose. I know 
that the Senate will give grave consider- 
ation to this matter and will go into its 
merits thoroughly before adopting any 
rule that would cut off full and free dis- 
cussions of momentous problems. 

Today, the Honorable Ernest W. Good- 
rich, Commonwealth’s attorney for Sur- 
ry County, Va., appeared as a wit- 
ness before the subcommittee and made 
an extremely enlightening, intelligent, 
and important statement clearly demon- 
strating the importance of allowing full 
and free discussions by each individual 
Senator. Mr. Goodrich is from my dis- 
trict and has rendered great service not 
only to the people of his county and our 
district but to all of the people of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. He has ap- 
peared before various committees of the 
Congress on a number of vital measures. 

Due to the importance of this matter 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire 
to include Mr. Goodrich’s statement. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Ernest W, GOODRICH, REPRE- 
SENTING THE DEFENDERS OF STATE SOVER- 
EIGNTY AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION AT THE HEARINGS ON 
PROPOSED CHANGES IN SENATE RULE XXII 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, my name is Ernest W. Goodrich, 

of Surry, Va. I am appearing for the De- 
fenders of State Sovereignty and Individual 

Liberties upon an invitation from the Hon- 

orable HERMAN E. TALMADGE. I haye been a 

member of the bar in Virginia since 1935 and 

am admitted to practice before the Supreme 

Court of Appeals of Virginia and the Supreme 

Court of the United States. From 1935 

through 1939 I was associated with the 

United States Department of Labor, in Wash- 

ington. Since 1940 I have been attorney 

for the Commonwealth for the county of 

Surry, in Virginia, except for 4 years spent 

in the United States Navy during World 

War II doing labor relations work for the 

Bureau of Yards and Docks here in Wash- 

ington, 

At the outset, I should like to make crystal 
clear the fact that the Defenders of State 
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Sovereignty and Individual Liberties Is not 
a rabble-rousing, hate-engendering organi- 
zation, as some segments of the press have 
inferred. Over a large area of Virginia the 
finest people are members and active work- 
ers in this organization. While the organi- 
zation came into being following the Su- 
preme Court's decisions in the segregation 
cases, it has from its inception concerned 
itself, as its name implies, with matters 
other than segregation and integration. Wee 
are dedicated to the preservation of our re- 
publican form of government, wherein the 
several sovereign States retain all functions 
of government not specifically delegated to 
the Federal Government. It is because of 
this dedication that we oppose the present 
resolutions pending before this group which 
are the subject of these hearings. From 
our view, the present attempt to change 
the rules of the Senate to make it possible 
for less than two-thirds of the Senators to 
cut off debate is but another manifestation 
of the determination of certain elements 
in our society further to throttle and ulti- 
mately destroy our State governments. 

While I am not familiar in detail with 
the resolutions which are the subject mat- 
ter-of this hearing, it is my understanding 
that the purpose of the resolutions is to 
change the cloture rule, making it possible 
to cut off debate in the Senate with less 
than a vote of two-thirds of the Senators, 
and it is to this general idea of making it 
easier to apply cloture that I shail address 
my remarks, 

While it is considered old fashioned and 
out of keeping with the modern philosophy 
of government to refer back to our Founding 
Fathers, it seems to me that a great many 
people in Washington need to review the 
genesis of our Government. I think that 
we need to study again the formation of 
these United States of America. Subsequent 
to the Declaration of Independence, and 
prior to the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, Ido not believe that anyone would 
argue that the State governments were not 
completely sovereign in every sense of the 
word, answerable only to the people of the 
States in which always reposes final sover- 
eignty. The architects of the Constitution— 
and I might say that my State contributed 
its full share—were zealous to retain within 
the several States every element of sover- 
eignty consistent with a workable Federal 
system. As you gentlemen well know, the 
great issue before the framers of the Con- 
stitution was how to preserve this balance 
of power. Had Alexander Hamilton had his 
way, the States would have been destroyed, 
and I believe firmly that we would not have 
survived as a Nation. The great strength of 
our Government is the division of power 
between the Federal and State governments 
and, within the Federal Government, be- 
tween the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. The present philosophy which 
permeates the Supreme Court, the executive 
department, as well as the legislative 
branches, harkens back to the philosophy 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

Realizing the necessity of safeguarding 
the powers of the individual States, our 
Founding Fathers very wisely provided that 
in this august body, the United States Senate, 
each State, regardless of its size, territorially 
or population wise, should have equal repre- 
sentation, Thus, the Senator from Dela- 
ware has as much yoice in the deliberations 
of this body as does the Senator from New 
York. I have not studied the history of the 
cloture rule, but certain it is, that no rule 
of the Senate affords greater protection to 
the several States of this National than does 
this rule. While much of the encroachment 
on the sovereignty of the several States has 
come about as a result of the grasping for 
power by the executive departments of the 
Federal Government, and by Judicial legisla- 
tion by the Supreme Court, it is sad but 
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true, that the elected representatives of the 
people in the Congress of the United States 
have also constantly, through legislation, ex- 
tended the powers of the Federal ern- 
ment. While the United States Senate has 
played its part in this unfortunate move- 
ment, it has, at the same time, served as a 
bulwark against wholesale extension of Fed- 
eral control. 

Except in isolated cases of filibusters 
against legislation of minor significance, I 
belleve that the record will show that the 
recurrent attempts to apply cloture have 
come when there was before the Senate legis- 
lation affecting the basic fabric of our Gov- 
ernment. Certain it is, the current interest 
in changing the rule is because of the insist- 
ent demand of minority groups that the so- 
called Civil Rights legislation be enacted. It 
is somewhat ironical that the minority 
groups interested in the civil rights legisla- 
tion are willing to sacrifice one of their 
greatest protections, that of unlimited de- 
bate in the Senate, in order to insure pas- 
sage of legislation that, when the final his- 
tory is written, will be termed the most de- 
structive of civil rights eyer enacted by the 
Congress. à — 

There is perhaps no one who has followed 
to any extent the proceedings of the United 
States Senate who has not had, at one time 
or another, a feeling of disgust at the waste 
of time as a result of filibustering. The dif- 
ficulty. however, is in deciding which fillbus- 
ter is a waste of time and which serves a 
useful purpose. It is my firm conviction, 
that in those cases where a filibuster has no 
merit, 64 United States Senators will be men 
enough to stand up and be counted for 
cloture. 


In order to legally change the Federal- 
State relationship, two-thirds of both Hoųses 
of the Congress, and three-fourths of the 
State legislatures, must approve such change 
by amendment. Opposition to legislative at- 
tempts to change the Federal-State relation- 
ship should not be silenced by less than two- 
thirds of the Senate. During the past 25 
years repeated efforts have been made in the 
Congress of the United States, in effect, to 
amend the Constitution through the passage 
of legislation aimed at the further weakening 
of the sovereignty of the individual States, 
It is essential, it seems to me, that we pre- 
serve the right of unlimited debate in this 
body to help, in some degree, stem this tide. 

One of the great dangers in this country 
today is that militant yocal minority groups 
are able to exert great pressure on the Con- 
gress and secure the enactment of legisla- 
tion not favored by the great majority of the 
people in the country and so often inimical 
to the best interest of the country. as a 
whole. No one today is so naive as to be- 
lieve that minority groups do not exert an 
influence far beyond their numerical 
strength. Were it not for the right of un- 
Umited debate, the dangers inherent in legis- 
lation so often sought by minority groups 
would never be brought home to the great 
bulk of the American people. During the 
hearings before the House committee on 
the civil rights legislation, the chairman 
indicated very early that further hearings 
were not necessary, because ev g had 
been said on the subject. In the course of 
my testimony before that committee I tried 
to point out that the hearings should be 
continued until the American people were 
awakened to the dangers in such legislation. 
Even, though the same arguments may be 
used over and over, unlimited debate serves 
a useful purpose in bringing to the attention 
of the American people the evils Inherent in 
legislation which seeks to destroy the sov- 
ereignty of the several States, If the civil 
rights legislation is debated enough in the 
Senate, the American people will finally wake 
up and demand its rejection by an over- 
whelming majority. If the legislation is 
right, then there should certainly be 64 
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United States Senators who are willing to 
stand up and be counted for cloture. How- 
ever, to permit a bare majority of the Sena- 
tors to shut off the debate will prevent, in 
this case and perhaps many cases in the fu- 
ture, the American people from ever under- 
standing the full impact of the 
legislation, now and in the future, on their 
freedom and liberty. 

While at the present time the great re- 
formers are bent upon bringing about the 
millenium, they will, surely as the sun shines 
again, be faced another day with a majority 
bent upon destroying their freedom and lib- 
erty. Failure of the Congress to enact legis- 
lation, however noble its purpose might be, 
can never be as bad as the enactment of op- 
pressive legislation. The most the filibuster 
can do is to prevent the enactment of legis- 
lation. It may prevent the enactment of 
some good legislation, but if it serves to 
prevent the enactment of any bad legisla- 
tion, then the right of unlimited debate 
will have served a useful purpose. 

Twenty-three years ago when I was a stu- 
dent at William and Mary College in Virginia, 
the Honorable Josiah Bailey visited our 
campus and spoke at a convocation. Con- 
versing with him at a luncheon on that oc- 
casion, I asked him if the filibuster should 
not be completely eliminated. I shall never 
forget his reply to that question. He said 
that the United States Senate is the only 
place where a man may talk as long as he 
wants about anything that he wants and 
that this right should be preserved as a 
citadel against oppression. 

I say to you gentlemen, that when the 
Senators from 17 States believe that legisla- 
tion before this body is inimical to the best 
interest of this country, strongly enough to 
conduct a filibuster against such legislation, 
then it should not be enacted into law. If 
less than the Senators from 30 States are 
convinced that the legislation deserves to 
pass, it should fail. The failure of many 
pieces of good legislation to pass at a given 
time will not result in as much evil as the 
passage of one piece of bad legislation. 

We hope that this committee will recom- 
mend that no change be made in the present 
Senate rule XXII, and, that in this body at 
least, men who are convinced of the sound- 
ness of their position may speak unshackled 
as to time. 5 


Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Lancaster 
(S. C.) News of July 1, 1957: 

FARM PROBLEM 

Today's farming is more highly capital- 
ized, per man-job, than is the rest of our 
economy.” That statement comes from no 
less an authority than Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, in his book Farmers at the 
Crossroads. He adds that it take an average 
of about $20,000 worth of investment per 
worker on commercial family operated farms. 

This illustrates the extraordinary extent 
of the agricultural revolution in this coun- 
try—a revolution that has made it possible 
for each farmer to produce enough for him- 
self and 19 other people, where 50 years ago 
he could produce only enough for himself 
and 6 others. The driving force in that revo- 
lution has been mechanization. 
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Mr. Benson also said: “Had it been possible 
to transport, by magic, a farmer from Bibli- 
cal times to an American farm of 100 years 
ago, he would have recognized almost every 
implement then in use—the fiall, hoe, and 
rake, for example. Today he would recognize 
hardly any—tractor, haybaler, milking ma- 
chine, or combine.” 

Moreover, that revolution has been a far 

more potent force in this country than else- 
where. Mr. Benson points out that the Rus- 
sian farm delegation which visited this coun- 
try a year ago was much impressed to find 
a father and his 12-year-old son operating a 
320-acre Iowa farm without hired help. One 
of the Russians said it would have taken 100 
men to operate a farm of that type in his 
country. 
What the Russians didn't know and what 
Mr. Benson fails to point out is that the in- 
creasing need for capital to operate a farm 
makes it difficult or impossible for a young 
man to get a start in farming. Unless he in- 
herits his acres and machinery or a sizable 
chunk of money farming is almost a closed 
career to beginners. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks of Harold W. Kennedy, county 
counsel, county of Los Angeles, and 
formerly general member of the coun- 
ter-subversive activities committee of 
the American Legion, at the American 
Legion Department of California con- 
vention, Long Beach, Saturday, June 29, 
1957: 

SUPREME COURT Decisions 

Because it-is the basic’ responsibility of 
the United States Government to protect 
its people, the far-reaching effect of the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States curbing the power of the Con- 
gress to control the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy through a system of committee 
hearings and investigations and prosecutions 
under the Smith Act cannot be disregarded. 

During the past 9 years the county coun- 
sel's Office, which is the legal department for 
the county of Los Angeles, has actively en- 
gaged in a program which has pioneered the 
Nation in establishing the legal right of any 
unit of government to exact an oath of 
loyalty from a public employee and in pre- 
paring legislation and presenting test cases 
to our trial and appellate courts with the 
object and purpose of barring Communists 
from teaching in the public school system of 
z State as prohibited under the Dilworth 


As the county attorney'I cannot disregard 
the far-reaching implication of the Watkins, 
Sweezy, Yates, Schneiderman, Richmond and 
Jencks decisions handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States within the 
last month. 

Every good American, by this late date, 
now knows that the Communist movement 
has as its ultimate objective the overthrow 
of government by force and violence or by 
any means, legal or illegal. It is crystal clear 
that a Communist is one who knowingly in- 
tends to participate in any actions that will 
bring about the ultimate overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence, 
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When the Congress of the United States 
adopted the Smith Act in 1940, it was the 
Communist Party of the United States as a 
part of the worldwide Communist move- 
ment that the Congress sought to curb. A 
careful reading of these decisions points up 
the necessity of asking the Congress to ap- 
praise the devastating impact of these cases 
upon our national security and give con- 
sideration to adequate legislation which will 
protect our form of Government and our 
people. 

As past president of the National Associa- 
tion of County and Prosecuting Attorneys, 
and recognizing the heavy burdens placed 
upon public law officers throughout the Na- 
tion, I am alarmed that the Yates, Schneider- 
man, and Richmond cases place in doubt the 
firm ruling of the High Court in Dennis v. 
The United States of America in the original 
opinion written by Chief Justice Vinson, 
arising out of the successful prosecution by 
the Government under the Smith Act. If 
the decisions of Mr. Justice Black and Mr. 
Justice Douglas in the latest Smith Act cases 
are taken as the true rule, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for the Congress to amend 
the Smith Act so that it will stand as a bul- 
wark against the infiltration and clever in- 
trigue that actually has been going on in this 
country since the original Communist Party 
of the United States was oi in 1919. 

As I read constitutional law, it is the ex- 
clusive province of the Congress, and not 
the Supreme Court, to define what consti- 
tutes a crime against the security of this 
country. The power of punishing Commu- 
nists is vested in the legislative branch and 
not in the judicial department under the 
balance of powers theory of our Government. 

It is incumbent, of course, upon a public 
law officer representing a great governmental 
unit such as the county of Los Angeles to 
speak cautiously and temperately respecting 
the last word of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as he is bound by his oath 
to recognize it as the law of the land until 
it is modified or repealed by the Court itself, 
or its effect nullified by additional congres- 
sional action, However, it is not an exag- 
geration to say that a close scrutiny of these 
cases reaches the conclusion that the pri- 
vate rights of the revolutionist, be he past, 
present, or potential, are elevated above the 
right of American society. Through the 
ruling in Sweezy v. New Hampshire the door 
is now wide open for the revolutionist to 
remain silent about his revolutionary be- 
liefs and evil theories, even though they be 
included in classroom lectures, so long as 
his instruction merely preaches revolution 
but falls short of a call to arms in a move- 
ment of violent overthrow of our Govern- 
ment. 


The Department of California of the 
American Legion has a strong and consistent 
record in being in the forefront in its wise 
and patriotic belief that we do not have to 
await a declaration of extreme emergency, 
a military alert, or a Soviet-inspired Pearl 
Harbor before taking steps to protect this 
Government. 

If, as indicated in the Jencks decision, the 
time has arrived in our American life when 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is called 
upon to open its secret files to a saboteur 
or one who is engaged in espionage against 
this country, then indeed, my comrades, the 
time has arrived to reappraise the dire and 
distressful situation in which our country 
finds itself. 

As a public law officer who has devoted a 
large part of his adult life to the study of 
constitutional principles, it is still my firm 
and unqualified belief that the fundamental 
purpose of the Constitution of the United 
States is to preserve the Government and not 
to serve as a protective shield for those who, 
while claiming its privileges, seek to destroy 
it. ‘ 


July 9 
People, Not Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
s Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Arab 
refugee problem has still not been re- 
solved and is as acute as ever. In this 
connection, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following article 
recently published by the American 
Jewish Congress: ` 

PEOPLE, NOT PROPAGANDA 


For 9 years the problem of the Arab refu- 
gees has engaged the attention of the world. 
Their unfortunate plight has disturbed the 
conscience of mankind. The Jewish people, 
themselves the object of centuries of per- 
secution and homelessness, are particularly 
sensitive to suffering. i 

This sensitivity arises not only from the 
basic moral concepts of Judaism but is re- 
lated to the emotional identification of Jews 
the world over. with all victims of such tragic 
experiences, 

But the condition of these refugees has 
been exploited by the governments of Arab 
States as their most effective weapon in pro- 
longing instability in the Middle East. It 
is being employed as a cynical technique 
for stirring up hatred and bitterness against 
the State of Israel. Agencies of the United 
Nations, the United States, and the State 
of Israel itself have repeatedly offered assist- 
ance in expediting a realistic solution of the 
refugee problem, but the Arab States have 
refused to cooperate toward this end. It 
serves their purposes that this problem of 
human misery remain unsolved and be used 
as an instrument of propaganda to confuse 
world opinion. 5 

The time has come for a final solution 
of the problem of the Arab refugee. The 
stability of the Middle East, the peace of 
the world, and the welfare of thousands of 
homeless people must not be sacrificed to 
the expediency of political propaganda. 

A just and lasting solution of the Arab 
refugee problem must be based on a knowl- 
edge of the facts which brought it about. 

Presented here are some of the salient facts 
concerning the cause and possible solution 
of this refugee problem. 

1. Who created the Arab refugee problem? 

The Arab States, not Israel, Israel did not 
expel the Arabs from Palestine. They fled at 
the behest of the Arab leaders who urged 
and threatened them to leave their homes 
in order to “clear the field" for the Arab 
armies who, in May 1948, had declared war 
against Israel, in defiance of the United 
Nations. 

“It must not be forgotten that the Arab 
higher committee encouraged the refugees’ 
flight from their homes.” (The Near East 
Arabic Broadcasting Station, April 3, 1948.) 

“Every effort is being made by the Jews to 
persuade the Arab populace to stay and carry 
on with their normal lives, to get their shops 
open and to be assured that their lives and 
interests will be safe.” (Report by district 
police headquarters, Haifa, to police head- 
quarters, Jerusalem, April 26, 1948.) 

“We left the country of our own free will, 
believing * * * that we would soon return 
as if nothing had happened.” (Mahmaud 
Seif e-Din Irani, a refugee from Jaffa now 
living in Jordan, in his book Ma-e Naas, 
Jordan Publishing House, Amman, 1956.) 

2. How many Arab refugees are there? 

The exact number of Arabs who left Pales- 
tine in 1948 is dificult to determine. In 
November 1949, the First Interim Report of 
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the United Nations Economic Survey Mission 
estimated that the total number of bona fide 
Arab refugees did not exceed 726,000, and it 
indicated that about 150,000 of these were 
self-supporting. 

The 1956 Report of the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) indicated that 
there are now a total of 922,279 refugees. In 
May 1956, Edward Kennedy, the British 
member of the review board of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, in comment- 
ing on the increase in the number of refugees 
since 1948, stated that many thousands of 
indigent natives of the surrounding Arab 
countries have been posing as former Pales- 
tine residents to take advantage of the U. N. 
aid given to refugees, 

“Admittedly, the Arab population of the 
refugee camps is not as big as Nasser's press 
agents would have one believe; Their figure 
is a nice, round 1,100,000, The United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, which 
feeds and cares for them, counted them at 
922,279 as of the end of last June, However, 
the refugees have been known to hide their 
dead to hang onto old ration cards and have 
been known to pass newborn babies around 
from family to family to acquire new ones, 
The total may well be closer to official 
Israeli estimates ranging from 600,000 to 
650,000" Israel and the Refugees of the 
Gaza Strip.by Prank Gervasi, the Reporter, 
February 7, 1957). 

The actual distribution of the refugees in 
1956 is reported as follows: 

“Gaza, 216,971; Jordan, 612,706; Lebanon, 
102,625; Syria, 89,977—total, 922.279 (an- 
nual report of the Director of UNRWA cover- 
ing the period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956) . 
Tt should be borne in mind that most of the 
half-million refugees listed for Jordan are 
not actually “refugees” but are former Pales- 
tinian Arabs living in their original homes 
located in the former Palestine territory 
which has been annexed by Jordan. 

3. What has Israel done to help the Arab 
refugees? 

Israel has already accepted more than 45,- 
000 refugees who are now living as full- 
fledged citizens of the land; and has offered 
full cooperation in the solution of the ref- 
ugee problem as part of a general peace 
settlement. She has released $6 million of 
blocked Arab accounts and has offered to 
compensate the Arabs for their abandoned 
lands. 

“On November 7, 1950, Israel informed the 
United Nations of its willingness to com- 
pensate the Arab refugees for their land: 
such compensations would be paid by Israel 
into the United Nations reintegration fund 

and would be used for resettlement pur- 
poses” (reported in U. N. document A/ 
AC.38/SR.35; November 7, 1950). 

In October 1952, Israel agreed to release 
all blocked accounts of Arab refugees. In 
Its report to the seventh session of the U. N. 
General Assembly, 1952, the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission welcomed this action 
by Israel “as an Important step to alleviate 
the plight of the Arab refugees.” 

4. What have the Arab States done to help 
the refugees? 

The Arab States have consistently denied 
any responsibility for helping the refugees, 
They have refused to resettle them in the 
large Arab States that have thousands of 
acres in dire need of farmers. They have re- 
pudiated any moral or legal responsibility for 
the maintenance of the refugees and feel 
strengthened in that negative attitude by 
the generous help of the U. N. 

“It is perfectly clear that the Arab nations 
do not want to solve the Arab refugee prob- 
lem. They want to keep it as an open sore, 
4s an affront against the United Nations, and 
& weapon against Israel. Arab leaders don’t 
give a damn whether the refugees live or die.” 
(Sir Alexander Galloway, former representa- 
tive of the UNRWA in Jordan, 1952.) 
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“The attitude of the Arab Governments to 
the Arab refugees is worse than their be- 
havior toward non-Arab refugees.” (Al Har- 
vadith, publisher in Ammän, Jordan, May 18, 
1953.) 

5. What has the United Nations done to 
help the Arab refugees? 

In 7 years, from 1948 to 1955, the U, N. has 
spent more than $200 million for the resettle- 
ment, relief, and rehabilitation of-the Arab 
refugees. The Arab refugees, representing 
less than 3 percent of the world’s estimated 
40 million refugees, receive more ald in 
money, food, clothing, medicine, and re- 
habilitation than have all the homeless of 
China, Korea, and Pakistan, The main goal 
of the U, N. in working with the refugee has 
been to “integrate them into the economic 
life of the area on a self-sustaining basis 
through constructive work projects.” 

Little progress, however, has been made in 
this direction because the U. N. has been 
completely frustrated by the Arab States, 
These states have felt no qualm in exacting 
customs duties on supplies imported for the 
refugees; they have refused work permits 
for the refugees; and have refused to coop- 
erate on setting up work projects. Their 
main objective has been to keep the refugee 
problem unsolved—a festering trouble spot of 
discontent and hostility toward Israel. 

“Unless there is a complete change of at- 
titude on the part of the country (Arab 
countries) and the refugee concerned, it ap- 
‘pears unlikely for the U. N. that any general 
employment plan would be found that could 
provide work for the majority of these refu- 
gees. (Report of the Director of UNRWA to 
the Fifth General Assembly, 1950.) 

“The existence of the refugee problem as 
it stands is an importat harassing factor 
vis-a-vis the Jews and the West. As long as 
the problem remains unsolved, Israel's politi- 
cal and economic existence is acutely endan- 
gered." (Mr. Abdullah Rimaw, member of 
the Jordan Parliament, in Falastin, June 3, 
1952.) 

“It must be emphasized, however, that in 
the long run only the open and active support 
of the host governments concerned (that is, 
Israel's nelghbpring Arab States) can en- 
able the agency (UNRWA) to develop projects 
offering substantial opportunities for self- 
support to a large number of refugees.” (Re- 
port of UNRWA to the 1lth Session of the 
U. N. General Assembly, 1956.) 

6. Why is it Impossible for Israel to re- 
patriate the Arab refugees? 

All objective observers agree that Israel 
cannot, both for economic and security rea- 
sons, be expected to repatriate the bulk of 
the Arab refugees. During the past 8 years 
Israel has more than doubled Its population; 
it has, in fact, absorbed more than 780,000 
Jewish refugees largely from Moslem lands, 
and has had the difficult task of providing 
employment, housing and welfare services 
for these people. The Arab refugees’ hatred 
of Israel and their spirit of revenge, which 
has been deliberately fanned and kept alive 
by the Arab leaders, would make their return 
to Israel a serious threat to the security of 
that nation, 


“It is doubtful whether it is in the in- \ 


terest of the refugees themselyes to return 
en masse. It is questionable whether the 
refugees fully appreciate the conditions to 
which they would return and the implica- 
tions of their return. Are they aware that 
they must be prepared to live as peaceful 
citizens of Israel, accepting all the obliga- 
tions of citizenship? There is a grave dan- 
ger that the legacy of mistrust and bitter- 
ness will make the task of mutual adjust- 
ment of populations extremely difficult. 
Moreover, it is probable that the Arabs of 
Palestine would have great difficulty in ad- 
justing to the highly organized economic 
structure of Israel, which runs counter to 
the economic outlook of the Arabs. It is 
unlikely that an Arab would whole-heart- 
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edly accept the regime of austerity, directed 
toward the achievement of goals for which 
at the best he has no enthusiasm and which 
might well arouse his active resentment.” 
(Lord Macdonald, United Kingdom delegate, 
Ad Hoc Political Committee of the Fifth 
General Assembly, November 29, 1950.) 

“These new lands (Arab lands that could 
be reclaimed by irrigation) could absorb the 
750,000 Arab refugees from Palestine, at 
present the gravest source of unrest in the 
Middle East.” (Report to the President of 
the United States International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, March 1951,) 

7. What proposals have been made to solve 
the Arab refugee problem? 

The United Nations Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, a special study mission of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and 
the Special Political Committee of the U. N. 
have made recommendations to solve the 
refugee problem; Israel is ready to accept 
these proposals, but the Arab States refuse. 

Implicit in all of these recommendations 
is a recognition that the Arab refugee prob- 
lem cannot be solved by attempting to force 
the small State of Israel to absorb 700,000 
Arab refugees whose hatred of Israel has 
been inflamed by unceasing indoctrination. 
The answer must be the resettlement of the 
refugees within the Arab States with whom 
they have religious, social, and cultural ties. 
The resolution adopted on February 28, 1957, 
by the Special Political Committee of the 
United Nations offering economic aid to 
those Arab States willing to assume respon- 
sibility for the Arab refugees—can become 
an important beginning in such a program 
of resettlement. 

A. RECOMMENDATION OF THE U. N. 

“Concentration (should be laid) on reset- 
tlement in the Arab countries, with both 
the technical and financial assistance of the 
U. N. and coupled with payment of compen- 
sation for their property.” (Supplementary 
report of the U.»N. Palestine Concillation 
Commission, October 24, 1950.) 


B. SOME OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SPECIAL STUDY MISSION TO THE NEAR EAST 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS (1954) 


“1. The Arab refugees should be encour- 
aged to help work out permanent solutions 
of their problem. 

“2. The refugees should become citizens 
of the Arab States. 

“3. Responsibility for the refugee p; 
should be transferred to the Arab States. 

“4. The United States should press for 
compensation by Israel to Arab refugees for 
homes and other Property lost through 
seizure.” 

O. RECOMMENDATION OF SECRETARY OF STATE 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES (JUNE 1, 1953) 

“Some of these [Arab] refugees could be 
resettled in the area presently controlled by 
Israel. Most, however, could more readily 
be integrated into the lives of the neighbor- 
ing Arab communities,” 


Progress in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp and as a commentary on the con- 
tinuing excellent relations between the i 
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United States and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico I ask that there be printed 
with these remarks two items of interest 
in that regard. The one is a copy of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s column of July 2, 
1957, pointing up the great progress 
made in the Commonwealth in recent 
years as a result of the enlightened 
cooperation between us. The other is a 
letter from Dr. Persio C. Franco, well 
known for his advocacy of democratic 
government in the Caribbean area, which 
appeared in the New York Times in July 
1942, commenting on President Roose- 
velt's announcement on July 4 of that 
year that thenceforth the governors of 
the island would be elected by the people 
rather than appointed by the President. 
This, as we know, was the first step in 
achieving self-government for the citi- 
zens of Puerto Rico, a status they now 
enjoy. 

The outstanding progress made by the 
Puerto Rican people since that time is a 
tribute to the generous spirit of friend- 
ship prevailing between us and our fellow 
citizens in Puerto Rico, and to the out- 
standing leadership of the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, Luis Mufioz-Marin. 

The article and letter follow: 

PROGRESS IN PUERTO Rico 

A number of publications covering the 
present situation in Puerto Rico have just 
been brought to my attention. 

Sometimes we feel that we have not moved 
as well as we should in dealing with our 
overseas situations, but such should not be 
the case with Puerto Rico. 

The association between the United States 
and Puerto Rico is that of a Commonwealth 
and the basis is a common citizenship. The 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, in a speech on November 12, 1954, ex- 
plained the political status of Puerto Rico 
this way: 

“The Commonwealth, whose basic charac- 
teristic is voluntary association with the 
United States on the basis of common citi- 
zenship, is not perfect, just as there is noth- 
ing perfect under the sun, and we Puerto 
Ricans who created it are desirous of finding, 
at the proper time and after calm study, 
means of perfecting it within the association 
which is the basic part of the concept.” 

This makes very clear our association with 
Puerto Rico, and I think we ought to be 
proud of the manner in which this associa- 
tion has been carried on, particularly of the 
famous self-help p: known as Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, which is solving many of 
the island's most difficult economic situa- 
tions. 

Puerto Ricans are expanding their indus- 
try, new factories are being built constantly 
there by United States firms, the island is 
Attracting more tourists, and one important 
product—rum—tis being promoted and being 
received well in the United States. 

Many of its people came to this country 
because they could not find work on the 
island which they love, so industrialization 
is essential to the improvement of living 
standards. 

These standards are going up. In 1950 
the average Puerto Rican family had an in- 
come of $600 a year; today it Is $2,500. I 
think both Puerto Rico and the United 
States are to be congratulated for these 
achievements. 


JULY 4, 1942. 
On this the most glorious day of the great- 
est of nations no more important announce- 
ment fer the Latin-American peoples could 
have been made than that President Roose- 
velt has approved of a plan wnder which the 
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people of Puerto Rico would elect their own 
governor commencing in 1944 at the time 
of the regular insular vote or, if the war 
lasts longer, at the close of hostilities. 

That would be indeed a very important 
step toward the solution of the problem of 
the political status of the people of Puerto 
Rico, which should be solved in accordance 
with the will of the Puerto Ricans and at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Puerto Rico is an integral part of Latin 
America. Once its political status is satis- 
factorily settled, the only important cause 
of spiritual disharmony remaining between 
the peoples of the United States and Latin 
America would have been eliminated. 

Let President Roosevelt crown his immor- 
tal work for Pan-Americanism by bringing 
about at the earliest possible time a just 
solution of this delicate problem. 

PERSIO C. FRANCO, 


States “Lawstrung” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 


e appearing in Outlook of June 28, 
1957: ; 
STATES “LAWSTRUNG” 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower un- 
wittingly opened a Pandora's box when he 
urged the conference of governors to assert 
the rights of the States. He said: 

“Never, under our constitutional system, 
could the National Government have sl- 
phoned away State authority without the 
neglect, acquiescence, or unthinking coop- 
eration of the States themselves.” 

But the question now being asked is how 
can the States today assert their rights if 
the Supreme Court of the United States can 
pass laws or adopt legislation that takes 
away from the States the rights they always 
thought they had under the Constitution? 

This Capital today has in it many officials 
and legislators who are angry over the latest 
Supreme Court decisions, and many of them 
are in the administration itself. The Presi- 
dent shows an outward calm and urges re- 
spect for the Court as an institution. He 
said, however, with remarkable restraint to 
his press conference this week that “possibly 
in their latest series of decisions, there are 
some that each of us has great trouble un- 
derstanding.” 

The Supreme Court has rendered decisions 
which many officials believe wiil endanger 
the security of the Nation and make it easier 
for Communists to infiltrate the American 
Government. Likewise, many officials believe 
the States have been rendered powerless to 
carry on effective law enforcement against 
criminals. 

Rarely has there been such a sense of frus- 
tration in Government as there is today as 


the Supreme Court goes on releasing Com- ' 


munists as well as various types of criminals, 
including a confessed rapist, on technical 
grounds described conveniently as indi- 
vidual rights.” The idea that society as a 
whole needs protection against traitors and 
crooks is brushed aside, and the “individual 
right“ is ruled to be supreme. 

Congress is told by the Supreme Court 
that its investigating committees hereafter 
cannot punish the refusal by a witness to 
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answer questions even if the fifth amend- 
ment isn’t Invoked. The edict also is issued 
by the Supreme Court that free 
includes the right to preach the forcible 
overthrow of the Government and that, only 
when the conspiracy is well under way and 
there is an actual step taken to overthrow 
the Government, can effective steps be taken 
to protect the Nation. 

Naturally this type of reasoning doesn't sit 
well with Congress, though here and there 
are so-called liberals who are rejoicing over 
the decisions. 

The FBI and police agencies of States and 
cities, moreover, are worried. For the Su- 
preme Court says detectives’ reports about 
any witness that the defendant's counsel asks 
for must be made public, or the right of the 
prosecuting attorney to use the witness must 
be forfeited. The difficulties this introduces 
for the law-enforcement agencies of the 
country are incalculable. 

Congress doesn't know now how to proceed 
with its investigations on any subject. For 
the Court has said questions directed to a 
witness must be phrased with the same ex- 
plicitness and clarity as is required in a law 
court. The witness must be told just what 
the purpose of any question is before an 
answer need be made and then, if the witness 
chooses, he can regard the question as not 
“pertinent” to the “legislative purpose.” 

This is a virtual sabotage of congressional 
procedures. But it is also a crippling blow to 
investigating committees of State legisla- 
tures, cities, and counties, 

The Supreme Court has certainly taken 
away many other powers of the States in 
the last few years. Thus, the Court feels it 
has authority now to say how schools shall 
be operated, how pupils shall be assigned, 
how admission requirements shall be written, 
and to pass upon what parents of children 
in a community may say in urging other par- 
ents what to do about their children's at- 
tendance at certain schools, This amounts to 
virtually complete regulation of the schools 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
This power is one that the States for genera- 
tions have thought was reserved to them. 

Senator THURMOND, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, has a direct solution. He has in- 
troduced legislation to define the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The 
Constitution gives that power to Congress. 
A law which says what Federal statutes may 
be appealed to the High Court and what ac- 
tions by the supreme tribunals of the States 
can be accepted for appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States would be consti- 
tutional. It has been tried for brief periods 
before in American history. 

This isn't the whole answer, but the move- 
ment to curb the Supreme Court is growing. 
Bills to provide for reconfirmation of Su- 
preme Court Justices by the Senate after 4 
years of service, bills to provide for selection 
of only lawyers of qualified experience, and 
bills with other limitations are being intro- 
duced in Congress in a general revulsion of 
feeling against what Mr. THURMOND calls 
judicial tyranny and judicial usurpation. 


The People Have a Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include therein the following edi- 
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torial taken from the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Evening Herald of July 1, 1957: 
Tue Pror rr Have a Ricutr To Know 


The United States State Department has 
tried to keep American newsmen from tray- 
eling in Communist China. Secretary of 
State Dulles has hedged on whether he will 
allow American newsmen to travel in Red 
China for the purpose of reporting the news. 

If we Americans must depend upon for- 
eign news sources for reports of what is 
going on in Communist countries, we will 
learn mostly what those countries want us 
to learn. We will have no guaranty that 
we are getting truthful reports. 

The best way to make sure that the 
American people get honest, factual report- 
ing of news from Communist countries is to 
let American newsmen cover the news for 
Americans. 

We would not be surprised if some of the 
Communist countries should keep out 
American newsmen, for fear the American 
people would learn too much of the real 
truth. We are surprised that our own State 
Department wants to keep American news- 
men from going and digging out that truth. 


United Nations Should Act Promptly on 
Report of Its Special Committee Expos- 
ing Soviet Aggression in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution on Hun- 
gary adopted by the Assembly of Captive 
European nations, meeting in New York 
On June 28, 1957: 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 


Noting that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, an original member of the United 
Nations, has assumed the solemn obligation 
to refrain in her “international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations“ (Charter of the United Nations, 
art. 2, point 4); 

Pointing to the wartime and 
agreements, such as the declaration by 
United Nations of January 1, 1942, the Dec- 
laration on Liberated Europe, etc., concluded 
by the Western Great Powers with the Soviet 
Union, by which Hungary among other 
States, was promised undisturbed exercise of 
her inalienable right to choose by free and 
unfettered. elections a government under 
Which it wanted to live; 

Recalling that on November 1, 1956, the 
Imre Nagy government: (1) repudiated the 
Warsaw Treaty—the military instrument of 
Moscow—no clause of which provided for or 
justified “intervention by armed forces of 
the Soviet Union to dictate political devel- 
opments within any signatories’ frontiers” 
(report of the U. N. special committee); and 
(2) “declared Hungary’s neutrality, turned 
to the United Nations, and requested the 
help of the four great powers in defending 
the country's neutrality” (Mr. Imre Nagy’s 
letter to the U. N.): 

Recalling that even after this declaration 
the U. S. S. R. continued to recognize officially 
the same Nagy government as a legal govern- 
ment of Hungary, particularly by offering to 
negotiate with it on the details of withdrawal 
Of Soviet forces; 
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Stressing that the U. N. Special Committee 
on Hungary also concluded that “consid- 
eration of the Hungarian question by the 
United Nations was legally proper and more- 
over it was requested by a legal government 
of Hungary”; 

Pointing to the finding of the United Na- 

_ tions. special committee that no written text 

or any other proof could be procured which 
would confirm that the Soviet armed forces 
were invited to intervene in Hungary; 

Remembering the conclusion of the U. N, 
special committee’s report that the Hun- 
garian freedom fight “was led from start to 
finish by students, workers, soldiers, and 
intellectuals many of whom were Commu- 
nists or former Communists,” and that it 
was a general and spontaneous national up- 
rising backed by the entire Hungarian na- 
tion without haying been planned and fo- 
mented in advance or from abroad; 

Quoting the finding of the U. N.'s special 
committee’s report according to which the 
alleged counterrevolution consisted in the 
setting up by Soviet armed forces of Mr. 
Kadar and his colleagues in opposition to a 
government which enjoyed the overwhelming 
support of the people of Hungary and that 
there has been no evidence of popular sup- 
port for Mr. Kadar’s government; 

Stating that for all these reasons the 
U. S. S. R. Government is guilty of aggression 
against the independence of Hungary, as well 
as of massacre, deportations, mass arrests, 
and various other crimes against the Hun- 
garian nation and that, therefore, since Octo- 
ber 25, 1956, there exists an undeclared state 
of war between the U. S. S. R. and the Hun- 
garian nation, which has been brought about 
by the Soviet Union’s breach of peace within 
the meaning of the United Nations Charter; 

Considering that the Soviets have not 
only failed to comply with the United Na- 
tions resolutions but have imposed a new 
regime of terror, harsher, more cruel, and 
more unabashed than ever before on the 
Hungarian nation; 

Considering that the agreement on the 
temporary stationing of Soviet troops in 
Hungary of May 27, 1957, has been concluded 
in defiance of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly calling for the withdrawal of these 
armed forces from Hungary, with the Kadar 
regime which is the local organ of Soviet 
colonial administration and which rules 
against the will of the Hungarian nation as 
expressed by the freedom fight which was 
tantamount to a plebiscite; 

ests: All governments of the free 

world to instruct their delegations to the 
United Nations to ask for the most urgent 
reconvening of the 11th General Assembly 
in order to (1) endorse the report and 
the conclusions of the special committee; 
(2) to decide upon appropriate and effective 
collective measures against the U. S. S. R. in 
order to enforce the previous resolutions of 
the General Assembly, first of all those con- 
cerning immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
armed forces, the ending of persecutions and 
‘deportations, and the conduct of free and 
unfettered elections under international con- 
trol; (3) to expel the delegates of the spuri- 
ous Kadar regime from the United Nations. 


Resolutions Adopted by Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask permission to place in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp my own remarks 
and to include some resolutions adopted 
at the 68th annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association held 
at Alliance, Nebr., June 13-15, 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association in their convention 
last month passed some sensible, down- 
to-earth resolutions. The resolutions 
reflect the thinking of the large group of 
outstanding Americans in their desire to 
promote and protect the livestock inter- 
ests in Nebraska and the Nation. In 
presenting the resolutions they have kept 
in mind the necessary safeguards in order 
to keep the general welfare and the pros- 
perity of the State and the Nation in a 
healthy condition. I commend the read- 
ing of these resolutions to my colleagues. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEBRASKA Srock 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION 3. GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Whereas under existing procedures there 
are no effective controls over expenditures 
by Congress or the executive branch of the 
government: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association endorse 
and recommend passage of legislation which 
would provide that governmental appropria- 
tion be in terms of estimated annual ac- 
crued expenditures, namely charges for the 
cost of goods and services estimated to be 
received; be it further 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association endorse all efforts to en- 
courage more interest in governmental 
affairs with special emphasis on economy; 
be it further 

Resolved, That recommendations made by 
the Hoover Commission which would save 
approximately $74 billion be given full con- 
sideration by Congress. 

RESOLUTION 4, CHECKOFF 


Whereas provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act have retarded voluntary de- 
ductions from sale proceeds of livestock at 
public markets for an effective beef pro- 
motion program; and 

Whereas there is a bill pending in Con- 
gress to permit a checkoff from 
of livestock sales at posted markets for the 
purpose of meat research and promotion; 
and 


Whereas passage of this bill is vital to an 
adequately financed meat promotional pro- 
gram: Now, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association strongly endorse its passage 
and a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
of our Senators and Congressmen. 


RESOLUTION 5. CONSENT DECREE 


Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation recognizes that the consent decree 
establishes conditions limiting the free mar- 
keting of beef through four major meat- 
packing companies; and Í 

Whereas it is believed that changes hay 
occurred since the consent decree went into 
effect that have volded the primary argu- 
ments for the decree that were used 26 years 
ago; and 

Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation believes that all avenues of free 
competition should be kept open and every 
method explored to widen the market base 
for beef; and 

Whereas this decree is a restraint of open 
competition and prevents the packers af- 
fected from utilizing to the fullest, their ex- 
perience, research, and ability in develop- 
ing wider markets for beef: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association recommend to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and to the Attorney 
General of the United States, that the Gov- 
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ernment agree to the modification of the 
consent decree requested by the packers, 
which is now restricting their competing on 
retail level with chain stores and other 
major marketing agencies. 

RESOLUTION 6. CHANGE OF CONTROL 


Whereas there is pending in Congress of 
the United States a bill which would re- 
move from the Secretary of Agriculture all 
jurisdiction and control of the meat pack- 
ing industry and give such control to the 
Federal Trade Commission; and 

Whereas the whole system of marketing 
and processing of livestock and meat is an 
inseparable part of the business of agricul- 
ture; and 

Whereas the marketing and processing 
livestock of the Growers Association have 
been regulated by the Packers and Stock- 

Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the last 35 years: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association oppose the transfer of regu- 
lation of the meat industry from the United 
States Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

RESOLUTION 10, REPEAL FEDERAL TRANSPORTA= 
TION TAX 


Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation r the recent rate advances 
of 15 percent and 7 percent in transporta- 
tion charges and the association feels that 
these raises plus the existence of the Federal 
transportation tax of 3 percent is unduly 
burdensome upon the cattle industry and all 
users of our common carrier systems; There- 
fore be it 8 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association support all efforts for the 
repeal of the Federal 3 percent transporta- 
tion tax which was instigated as a World 
War II emergency measure; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our representatives in Congress and 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

RESOLUTION 12. WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM 


Whereas H. R. 1960 if enacted would estab- 
lish a national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem covering-and setting aside many, many 
thousands of acres of Federal land to the 
exclusion of all private or economic use in 
productivity; and 

Whereas this would represent a serious 
step backward from the multiple use prin- 
ciple in management of Federal lands: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association opposes this type of legisla- 
tion and recommends H. R. 1960 and similar 
proposals, be not enacted into law. 


RESOLUTION 15. OUR CONGRESSMEN AND 
SENATORS 


Be it resolved, That the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association express appreciation to 
our representatives and Congressmen and 
our Nebraska Senators in Washington, and 
commend them for their work in Congress 
for the best interest of Nebraska and the 
cattle business, its principal industry, and 
hereby instruct the secretary of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association to write 
letters of appreciation, 


Our Benefits to Germany Bearing Fruit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on pre- 
vious occasions I have called attention 
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to the new look in postwar Germany 
and the great industrial strides that have 
been made by that country during the 
last decade. Today, as part of that 
series, I would like to show how the ef- 
fects of the United States policy toward 
Germany have redounded to our benefit, 
not only here in the United States of 
America but throughout the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. - 

I cite as an excellent example the 
progress of a single German company 
which chose to inaugurate an impor- 
tant milestone of industrial advance- 
ment on this continent. This milestone 
is the world’s first completely automatic 
steel-tube mill, which was opened in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, this month. 

This $20-million marvel of automation 
is Canada’s first truly push-button op- 
eration, and was built by Mannesmann, 
A. G., of Duesseldorf, one of Germany’s 
oldest and largest steel producers. The 
Mannesmann brothers, about 1890, origi- 
nated the process for manufacturing 
seamless pipe and tubing which is so 
essential to modern industry. 

Mannesmann, whose products are in 
daily use throughout the United States 
as well as other parts of the world, has 
its United States headquarters located 
in New York City. Here the distin- 
guished American industrialist, Dr. Ger- 
hard Wagner, directs the Canadian and 
United States operations, since the com- 
pany also maintains several plants in 
Pennsylvania. 

In Brazil the Mannesmann company 
has recently completed a seamless-tube 
mill, which is headed by Dr. Sigmund 
Weiss, a brilliant engineer whom Man- 
nesmann installed in South America 
when he had to flee Hitler’s Germany. 
I was very much impressed with Dr. 
Weiss, whom I visited while recently in 
Brazil. 

The Mannesmann company felt the 
Canadian opening of such world sig- 
nificance that three of its top executives 
flew over from Germany to attend the 
inauguration. The Mannesmann man- 
agement long appreciated the impor- 
tance of cooperation with the New World 
and encouraged the industrial opportu- 
nities to be found in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and thus Canada weleomes with 
great warmth the visit of Mr. Wilhelm 
Zangen, president; Dr. Hermann Wink- 
haus, executive vice president; and Dr. 
Walther Eisenbraun, director of foreign 
operations, all officers of the global 
parent company, Mannesmann, A. G. 

The new plant, located on the banks 
of the St. Marys River, permits the com- 
pany to ship by water route through the 
Straits of Mackinac to Lake Michigan 
and Chicago, or eastward through the 
St. Lawrence to the seaboard. The 
seamless tubes are used largely in deep- 
well drilling in oilfields throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

I have here two newspaper articles 
that show the importance, both to the 
United States and Canada, of this seam- 
less-tube mill. One is an editorial ap- 
pearing in the June 15 issue of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Star, entitled “Today Marks 
Historical Event”; and the other is from 
the June 18 issue of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, entitled “Only One of 
Its Kind.” They follow: 
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Topay Marxs HISTORICAL Event 


The opening of the Mannesmann Tube 
Cos newest industrial plant in our city 
creates an historical event. Today, Sault 
Ste. Marie has 10 major industries, and 
promises to become one of the major indus- 
trial centers of Canada. We should be proud 
that our city has been chosen as the site 
of these great industries which have, and 
will contribute so much to the greatness of 
our country. 

Though to most people the way to manu- 
facture seamless steel tubes will forever re- 
main a mystery, there is something exciting 
in the thought that in our city we have one 
of the most modern factories in the world; 
that at Mannesmann's automation is at the 
highest point so far reached in pushbutton 
manufacture; and that our city, already 
renowned for its steel, will soon become a 
household word to all parts of the country 
connected by oil and gas pipelines. 

For parents, youngsters, and new immi- 
grants, the Sault’s newest industry offers 
the chance of a fine future. The skills re- 
quired can be learned in our city; and with 
Canada’s need for steel tubes, as her oil and 
gas industries progress, there will be plenty 
of work for many years tocome. It is heart- 
ening to know also, that our main industry, 
Algoma Steel, in which Mannesmann’s are 
shareholders, has a permanent customer 
right on its doorstep. 

It takes a great deal of courage to launch 
a new industry in these days of cold war and 
panicky markets. To launch one from 
Europe where labor is cheap and money read- 
ily available into Canada, which has the 
highest currency rate in the world, and in a 
city where the pay is among the highest in 
the country and money is possibly the tight- 
est on record, takes foresight of a particular 
order. 

Those of us who have ourselves made some 
effort to demonstrate our faith in our city, 
welcome Mannesmann's to the brotherhood 
of Sault industries. We hope they will be 
happy, prosperous, and that they will fulfill 
all their hopes and aspirations. 

The Sault, its people, its history, and its 
future mean much to us. With this great 
new industry, we can see greater security, 
greater happiness, and better conditions than 
we have ever before known, 

ONLY One or Irs KIND— CANADA'S STEEL 
TUBING MILL Is FULLY AUTOMATED 
(By Wilber J. Brons) 

SAULT Ste. MARIE, ONTARIO. —What shapes 
up as another important phase of Canada’s 
increasing effort to lessen her dependence 
upon outside markets for steel products has 
been formally initiated here, 

The occasion was the official opening of a 
completely automated seamless tube mill by 
Mannesmann Tube Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Mannesmann A. G., major steel producer of 
West Germany, The mill, said to be the 
first of its kind anywhere, will free Canada 
from importing seamless casing, tubing and 
line pipe for her growing petroleum produc- 
tion and continuous process industries. 

Mannesmann Tube will be able to produce 
225,000 tons a year of seamless steel tubing 
ranging from 4% to 10% inches outside 
diameter. Whatever surplus exists after 
Canadian needs have been satisfied will be 
exported to oil producing areas in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

NEAR SEAWAY LINK 

Significantly, the new Mannesmann mill 
is located a scant half mile from the St. 
Mary's River, a vital link in the new St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Dr. Gerhard Wagner, 
president of Mannesmann Tube Co., pointed 
out that the company will be able to ship 
oil country goods by water to Texas fields 
via the Port of Chicago and the Mississippi 
River waterway. 

Significant, too, is Mannesmann’s inten- 
tion to offer participation in the new enter- 
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prise to Canadian investors. Dr. Wagner said 
this would be done when the enterprise had 
Proved itself a profitable and stable one. 
Mannesmann A. G., the parent company in 
Germany, has followed a similar policy in 
Turkey and Brazil where local capital was 
invited to come in after a period of trial 
operation. 

Canadian equity investment, when it. 
comes, will be through Mannesmann Inter- 
national Corp., the Mannesmann A. G.-spon- 
sored company which recently acquired a 
one-third interest in Algoma Steel Corp.. 
Ltd., Canada’s largest producer of primary 
steel and iron, with indicated ore reserves 
of more than 500 million tons. 

RAW MATERIAL FROM ALGOMA 

Algoma, a Sault Ste. Marie neighbor of 
Mannesmann Tube, will provide the latter 
with its raw material in the form of tube 
Tounds. Tube rounds will be transported 
by Ross straddle carriers between the two 
plants, a distance of less than a quarter mile. 
From the time this semi-finished steel is cut 
to proper length its progress through the 
casing and line pipe mill will be completely 
automatic. 

Although tube mills have been rated as 
automatic for many years, the Mannes- 
mann mill here is said to be the first in 
which all operations from heating the steel 
billets through the various inspection cycles 
to the final cooling of the finished casing 
and line pipe are done in one continuous 
Process. 

The Mannesmann mill also claims another 
distinction. Total connected power exceeds 
22,000 horsepower, said to be the highest 
rating in the industry. The mail mill drives 
total 14,000 horsepower, exclusive of auxil- 
laries. 

bsxcs SINGLE-GROOVE ROLLS 

Another innovation is substitution of 
Single-groove rolls for the old multi-groove 
Tolls which have been standard in the in- 
dustry for many years. Each single-groove 
roll is driven by a 2,000 horsepower direct 
current motor, which adds substantially to 
Tolling speed and helps keep down costs. 
Small diameter casings can be rolled at the 
Tate of 1 tube every 20 seconds, and Mannes- 
Mann technicians believe the rate can be 
stepped up somewhat if need be. 

Mannesmann International Corp. acquired 
its interest in Algoma Steel Corp. from the 
estate of the late Sir James Dunn, British 
industrialist. Its Algoma holdings are said 
to constitute some 200,000 shares, or about 
& third interest. 

Bankers believe Mannesmann aims toward 
adding to its Algoma holdings whenever the 
Opportunity presents. The combination of 
Algoma steel and Mannesmann machinery 
and techniques is regarded here as one which 
will provide increasingly tough competition 
for United States mills rolling similar 
products. , 


Mr. Wilhelm Zangen, Mannesmann 
President, outlined the history of his 
Company in a speech at the plant's open- 
ing. He said in part: 3 

The world has shrunk. Due to today's 
rapid transportation facilities, the Atlantic 
is, in my opinion, not much more than s 
lake amidst the Western Hemisphere, and 
after completion of the St. Lawrence 
River Waterway, the city of Sault will play a 
Very important role. We not only see for this 
Special district but for the whole of Canada, 
& great future because of the enormous 
Natural resources and other enormous 
Sources of wealth. The continuously rising 
Prosperity of your country will thus con- 
tribute to the welfare of the whole world. 
To participate in this development is a 
Special pleasure and satisfaction to our com- 
Pany. 

One of the best-known German bankers, 
Mr, Herman J. Abs, of the Deutsche Bank, 
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at the 100th anniversary celebration of Phoe- 
nix Rubber Co. in Hamburg, at which the 
chairman of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., was present, 
commented on the question of foreign in- 
vestments, Both gentlemen expressed the 
opinion that highly industrialized countries 
can best aid in developing other territories 
through private capital. They pointed out 
that Government credits, due to their ano- 
nymity, cannot bring about the confidence 
between creditor and debtor that can be 
achieved by private loans and participation 
which genuine personal contacts can pro- 
duce, The Government as such should help 
to encourage the development and protec- 
tion of foreign investment interests of its 
citizens and business establishments, It 
should not attempt. itself to run business 
enterprises because the governmental appa- 
ratus as such is too unwieldy. Bad expe- 
rience in the past, according to Abs’ opin- 
ion, might be the reason why, despite in- 
herent goodwill and the help of Govern- 
ment guaranties, one is reluctant to enter 
more than necessary into the risk of for- 
eign investments. Mr. Firestone emphasized 
that private initiative could also help te 
solve the problem of future shortages of 
important raw materials which would be of 
equal importance for all countries. Pri- 
vate capital set aside for foreign investments 
does not wish special privileges, but only 
fair treatment. 

I thought it worthwhile to mention the 
foregoing because we believe that these ob- 
jectives in the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere can be fulfilled and we, for our 
part, are eager to make our contribution. 

Generally speaking, these are our reasons 
for investing in this country, and all our 
hopes are for Canada’s further development. 


Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that this 
type of international cooperation such as 
a German firm building in Canada, util- 
izing American and Canadian firms in 
the construction of this mill, is an out- 
standing example of a living partner- 
ship displaying the enterprise and in- 
genuity of free people who strive to build 
for a better way of life for allmen. This 
is how free people man the bastions 
against communism, 


The Boy Scout Jamboree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
youthful army in forest green shorts and 
multicolored neckerchiefs took over the 
Capitol yesterday and I for one was 
thrilled by its occupation. 

The uniformed “invaders” were some 
of the 60,000 Boy Scouts from every 
State in the Union, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
many foreign lands, who for the next 10 
days will be camping in a city of 25,000 
tents on the rolling hills of historic 
Valley Forge for the 1957 Boy Scout 
Jamboree. Many of these jamboree 
Scouts stopped off at this Capital City 
for a brief glimpse of their Government 
in action en route to the Valley Forge 
campsite while still others will be visit- 
ing us on their homeward journey. 
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Iam told that the Scouts will be con- 
suming some 509,000 eggs and more 
than 599,000 quarts of milk during the 
jamboree, and the 3,000 acre tent city 
that will house them, for the time of its 
occupation will be the 16th largest city 
in the Keystone State. I know that one 
of the major jamboree activities will be 
the swapping that goes on wherever Boy 
Scouts get together. There will be swap- 
ping of neckerchief slides, camporee 
badges, ceremonial gear and industrial 
samples from their respective areas, but 
even more important than this exchange 
of tangibles will be the swapping of ideas 
and friendships, the swapping of folk- 
ways and colloquialisms of speech. And 
out of all this the development of deep 
and lasting understanding and accept- 
ance of the many differences that blend 
and merge into the harmonious pattern 
of our American way of life. 

I recall so well my visit to the 1950 
jamboree at Valley Forge when my own 
son was one of that great army of Ameri- 
can boyhood encamped on the sun- 
warmed hillsides. I heard the rollicking 
Scout songs echo from rise to rise and 
thought how those old hills must have 
rocked to the strains of Yankee Doodle 
and Let Tyrants Shake Their Iron Rod, 
as the ragged Revolutionary soldiers 
sang to forget the misery, the hunger, 
and the cold. 

I remember that thrilling pageant in 
the huge amphitheater, where the Scouts 
heard an address by the President of the 
United States and another by the top 
military leader of the day, the man who 
now sits behind the President’s desk in 
the White House. There was a never- 
to-be-forgotten climax to that 1950 jam- 
boree program when every light on the 
vast field was extinguished and a blanket 
of soft darkness fell over the buzzing, 
wriggling body of boys, bringing down a - 
hush that seemed somehow sacred. 
Then in a far corner of the field one 
Scout lighted a tiny candle, its yellow 
flame leaping up and cutting through the 
enveloping blackness. One after an- 
other the boys lighted their candles until 
the whole amphitheater was shining with 
light, a moving demonstration of the 
power of a single candle to pierce the 
dark. 

I like to think of those boys out there, 
Swapping experiences and inspirations 
on the green hills of Valley Forge, as the 
shining candles of hope in this dark and 
weary world. May the ideals of Scout- 
ing burn brightly through all their lives 
and may these days at Valley Forge help 
them to appreciate and cherish the pre- 
cious heritage that has been placed in 
their young and eager hands. 


High Court’s Errors Must Be Corrected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following edi- 

torial from the Santa Monica, Calif., 

Evening Outlook of July 3, 1957: 5 
Hicu COURT'S ERRORS Must BE CORRECTED 


One way to insure validity of our laws 
when tested in the Supreme Court is to plug 
all loopholes before they are subjected -to 
High Court test. Another way is to enact 
a new law covering the same subject after 
the Court has virtually nullified the old 
statute. The Eisenhower administration, 
plainly dismayed by the Supreme Court's 
edict in the Jencks case, has responded 
swiftly to this challenge. 

On June 3, the Supreme Court ordered a 
Federal judge to give Clinton E. Jencks, 
New Mexico labor organizer, access to rele- 
vant statements and reports collected by the 
FBI. These had been used by Federal author- 
ities to win a two-part conviction of Jencks 
for falsely swearing that he was not a Com- 
munist when he filed an affidavit required 

- by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Within 48 hours, 14 Federal judges re- 
portedly had opened up various govern- 
mental records to defendants. In his re- 
cent appearance before a Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee, Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell testified that the way one Rhode 
Island court had interpreted the Jencks de- 
cision could result in “the freeing of a con- 
victed tax evader and four convicted kid- 
napers.” The Court held, incidentally, that 
even the national welfare was secondary to 
the rights of the defendant. Suppose the 
Government says that letting the defendant 
see the FBI files would endanger the na- 
tional welfare. In that event, the Supreme 
Court ruled, the Government must drop its 


case. 

To fashion specific plugs to stop such 
leakage is the Job of Congress, aided by the 
Eisenhower administration recommenda- 
tions, Attorney General Brownell has made 
these recommendations in the Jencks case. 
After a 1-hour hearing the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee unanimously approved a bill 
closely modeled after the Brownell proposal. 
Later the fully approved bill was rushed to 
the floor with a must priority. 

The proposed measure provides that a de- 

fendant could inspect only the FBI informa- 
tion that a judge holds is pertinent to the 
trial. Thus the FBI files could retain most 
of the confidential character that J. Edgar 
Hoover wisely regards as essential, and yet 
defendants gain the privilege of inspecting 
documents pertinent to their own case and 
to none other. 

Congress should enact this measure 
speedily. It should also pass other and 
tighter laws until all the mischief created 
by the Supreme Court's ill-advised decisions 
is nullified. 


Facts About Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with considerable interest an article 
appearing in the July 1, 1957, issue of 
the New Republic magazine giving the 
facts about fallout, 

Because of the great danger inherent 
in radiation and nuclear fallout I think 
that as many people as possible should 
read this article. 

Of particular interest to me is the 
renewed outline of what my good friend 
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and distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able CHET HOLIFIELD, has done on behalf 
of his constituents and the people of 
this country to understand and wisely 
harness the great force for good which 
is inherent in the atom. I pay tribute 
to CET HoLIFIELD also for his work on 
the tremendous danger which is present 
to each of us and to our children yet 
unborn from the radiation with which 
we are filling the atmosphere. 


I hope all will read the article which 
follows: 

Pacts ABOUT FALLOUT 

The 5,000 pages of testimony on radiation 
from nuclear-bomb tests which Congress 
gathered in its inquiry from May 27 to June 
7 gives us the most complete public library 
on this subject ever assembled. A very 
small part of the evidence has reached the 
American people thus far through newspaper 
and news-magazine accounts—though jour- 
nalistic coverage of these hearings was thor- 
ough when compared with the attention 
paid to the majority of congressional inves- 
tigations. à 

The complete record will not be published 
for another 2 months, but the 4-foot pille of 
papers stacked in a basement room of the 
Capitol in Washington, directly under the 
Dome, is already available to scientists and 
writers. It is from that accumulation of pa- 
pers that the following report has been com- 
piled by the editors. 

On the last day of the recent radiation 
hearings before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the following exchange took 
place between Representative Cher HOLI- 
FIELD, Democrat, of California, and a witness, 
Dr. Charles L. Dunham, of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission: 

“Representative Hoiirtetp, Has this com- 
mittee been presented with all the pertinent 
information in regard to strontium-90, 
which is in possession of the AEC? 

“Dr. Dunnam, This constitutes the pres- 
ent body of knowledge of the AEC on the 
contamination of the environment by stron- 
tlum- 90. 

“Representative HoLIFIELD. So there has 
been no withholding. 

Dr. Dunnam. We have presented you with 
all the material we have developed.” 

It is fair to conclude that if this inquiry 
did not produce all the answers which the 
Congress and the public sought, it is be- 
cause the scientists themselves are not yet 
in possession of sufficient data. They them- 
selves are exploring a frontier of knowledge— 
one in which the disciplines of physics, 
meteorology, soil chemistry, biology, and the 
medical sciences intermingle. A working 
knowledge of each of these special branches 
of science is required of anyone who presumes 
to come to general conclusions about the 
hazards of nuclear bomb fallout, . All these 
disciplines were represented among the 40 
witnesses at the 8-day hearing. 

For a congressional investigation, this as- 
sembly of experts was extraordinary. It was 
a carefully planned scientific inquiry, pro- 
ceeding in proper order from a 30-page out- 
line and questionnaire which had been sent 
to all witnesses in advance. There were no 
surprise questions. The witnesses themselves 
had been selected after wide consultation 
among the scientific community. And since 
35 of the 40 participants were either em- 
ployees or contractors of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, there could be no basis for 
charging that the hearing was organized 
to embarrass the administration. The hear- 
ings were almost wholly free from politics, 
so much so that both Republicans and Demo- 
crats praised the chairmanship of Represen- 
tative Hoxtrre.p, and the professional skill of 
the younger physicist, Dr. Hal Hollister, 
who had prepared the outline, and directed 
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the roundtables in which scientific dif- 
ferences were narrowed. 

Dr. Dunham, the witness quoted above, is 
director of the Division of Biology and Medi- 
cine for the AEC, in charge of the research 
program which traces the movement of harm- 
ful bomb particles from the mushroom cloud 
into the earth's atmosphere, thence to the 
soil, to plants, to animals, to the human din- 
ner table, and finally to skeletal deposits. It 
is his division which is most directly con- 
cerned with the most important question the 
congressional inquiry hoped to have an- 
swered: 

“How much radiation from cosmic rays, 
medical X-rays and weapons tests combined 
can man tolerate before this radiation does 
appreciable harm to the life span and health 
of the present generation, and brings about 
a significant increase in deformed children 
born in succeeding generations?” 

There was no clear and concise answer. 
Nevertheless, the Government research pro- 
gram on atomic fallout, which Dr. Dunham 
outlined to the congressional committee, is 
much more impressive than the public has 
had any reason to believe. 

For example, daily specimens of bomb 
debris fallout are gathered on gummed paper 
at 94 stations in the United States and 75 
foreign countries, Similar sampling with 
stainless steel pots, a newer method, has 
now been established at 7 points in the 
United States and 14 abroad. Testing of 
bomb debris in the soil was made in 39 coun- 
tries by the Department of Agriculture in 
1956, and expanded this year. Sampling of 
the Pacific Ocean in relation to weapons 
tests (with Japanese help) is extensive. 

“We endeavor to follow the radioactive 
material as it moves along with the current,” 
Dr. Dunham said. = 

At Gongelap Atoll, in the Pacific, scene of 
some of the megaton bomb tests, there are 
annual followup studies of soil, plants, ani- 
mals, seafood, and the human population. 

The worldwide collection of human bone 
samples from autopsies, and the measure- 
ment of bomb debris deposited in them, is 
concentrated at Lamont Laboratories in New 
York City. 

In order to test bomb debris in the strato- 
sphere, weather balloons are sent to altitudes 
of 50,000 to 90,000 feet, where attached in- 
struments filter radioactive particles from a 
defined volume of air, and bring the speci- 
men back to earth. The balloons are 
launched from Minneapolis, San Angelo, 
Tex., and an Air Force base in Panama. 

Samples of milk are regularly tested in 
Chicago and New York, and less frequently 
at other milk sheds, to determine the degree 
of contamination by strontium 90, a bomb 
particle. Other kinds of food are tested by 
the Department of Agriculture, and this food 
analysis is being extended worldwide. 

In addition to charting the movement of 
bomb particles, the AEC has a series of 
studies on radiotoxicity—that is, how harm- 
ful is nuclear debris to animals and man? 
At the University of Utah a study has been 
going on for 6 years to determine the life- 
time accumulation of bomb fallout materials 
in dogs—dogs having been chosen because 
their bone development closely resembles the 
human pattern. On the Davis campus of 
the University of California, a womb-to- 
womb study of dogs has just begun: the 
mothers are fed strontium 90, and as soon 
as the pups are born they are given 
strontium 90 throughout their lifetime. But 
it will be 15 years before definitive results are 
obtained. ; 

A half dozen new projects are just getting 
underway for determining the discrimina- 
tion of the digestive system in absorbing cal- 
cium and strontium 90 in the diet. This, 
the hearings demonstrated, is one of the im- 
portant unknowns in our study of radiation. 
For while man obtains most of his calcium 
from milk products, he gets less of his 
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strontium from this source than one might 
assume, and this is because the cow's di- 
gestive system rejects six-sevenths of the 
strontium in the cow's diet. By contrast, 
vegetables which man eat show a greater 
capacity to absorb the radioactive poison. In 
the case of the human body, the precise 
measurement of the absorptive process, and 
especially the wide variation between indi- 
viduals, are still unknown. 

Researchers haye also gone Into the ques- 
tion of how to treat the human body after 
it is injured by radiation, and are experi- 
menting with a prophylactic pill which will 
guard against the extreme effects of radia- 
tion. To illustrate, Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory has developed a bromide salt called 
AET which has doubled the resistance of rats, 
mice, and monkeys to radiation, but dogs will 
not tolerate it, and it is doubtful that man 
could take a sufficient quantity without in- 
juring himself. Nevertheless it is being 
tried as a treatment for radiation sickness 
among cancer patients. The chief difficulty 
is that it must be taken in advance of ex- 
posure, and though it might be of value to 
troops going into battle, when the time of 
radiation exposure is known in advance, it 
would be of no help to a general population 
attacked by surprise. It cannot be taken 
habitually, Another treatment, if attempt- 
ed within 48 hours after extreme exposure to 
radiation, is the transplanting of bone mar- 
row. This has been done only within the 
past few months in the United States, using 
patients whose marrow was injured by radio- 
therapy during cancer treatment, The AEC 
expects to know shortly whether this might 
be a feasible technique in time of disaster. 

Another approach to treatment is the 
search for a chemical agent which will re- 
Move radioactive particles from the blood- 
stream before they are deposited in bones. 
Two chemicals have been found which will 
divert the bomb particle plutonium away 
from bone and into the urine, but none has 
yet been found for the removal of strontium 
from human bones, once depos there, 
although experiments toward that end are 
going on at Los Alamos. 

Investigation of how civil defense workers 
can decontaminate a fallout area after at- 
tack has produced some results. A small 
object like an automobile can be decon- 
taminated by soap and water. The roof of 
a house can be rendered safe with an ordi- 
nary water hose, so long as the material is 
washed some distance away from the build- 
ing, but if the material is allowed to build 
up at the edge of the building, it may actual- 
ly be more radioactive than if it were left 
alone. Researchers have tried spraying the 
fallout area with asphalt spray, then bull- 
dozing the debris, a method which proved 
effective but uneconomic for large areas. 
Farmers can treat contaminated land only 
by deep ploughing, thus diluting the stron- 
tium in the topsoil. Contaminated milk 
can be treated by removing all the calcium 
and strontium, and then adding uncontami- 
nated calcium, but this is costly. 

“I think the listing of research projects 
which you have made in this speech,” com- 
mented Representative Hon at the end 
of Dr. Dunham's testimony, “will reassure 
the American people that there is a deep 
concern and a very wide range of studies,” 

If the reader is less reassured than he 
would like to be, it is no doubt because the 
congressional inquiry exposed the gaps in 
knowledge but provided few firm answers to 
anxious questions. The scientists’ greatest 
contribution may have been in helping the 
Congress understand why some of the ques- 
tions are so hard to answer, 

Take for example one of the key questions 
of the fallout problem; when strontium 90, 
one of the cancer-causing bomb particles, is 
blown out of the earth's weather zone into 
the stratosphere, which begins from 6 to 12 
miles above the earth's surface, how long 
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will the bomb particles stay up there and at 
what rate will they drift down to earth? 
The best answer is that 4 to 7 years are re- 
quired for half the strontium to fall. Why 
the uncertainty? Because, in order to get an 
accurate measurement, we must know the 
exact amount of strontium blown up there 
by American, Russian, and British bombs; 
then we must determine over how wide a 
gone it is falling and with what variations of 
intensity; and finally, from measuring the 
amount of strontium in the soil, we can tell 
how long the fallout will continue. But none 
of those factors can be established with cer- 
tainty. 

Or take the question whether cow's milk 
has become hazardous as a food for Amer- 
ican children. One scientist testified the 
hazard was “negligible” and he would cer- 
tainly feel safe in giving milk to his three 
children. Another scientist replied: “Sup- 

you assume the chances of a child con- 
tracting cancer from milk is one in a million. 
That is certainly negligible, as a personal 
risk. But when you apply the ratio of 1 in 
a million to the world population, you find 
8,000 case of cancer resulting from cow's 
milk.” 

Then there are the various suppositions 
the scientists derive from medical history: 
the United States Government is basing its 
assumptions about how strontium 90 win 
affect man entirely on the previous experi- 
ence with radium 236. Why? Because 
strontium 90 is a new element, unknown 
before the nuclear bomb, and is assumed to 
behave like radium. But our experience 
with radium is based upon à relatively small 
sample of persons—very small compared to 
the world population, and the measurement 
of tolerance for radium was based almost 
entirely upon observation whether the pa- 
tient developed any adverse symptoms dur- 
ing or shortly after treatment. Research 
has been inadequate whether radium treat- 
ment of children under 15, for example, 
while causing no ill effects at the time, has 
appreciably shortened their lives or caused 
abnormalities in offspring. 

So it makes a great deal of difference 
whether the scientist is testifying upon 
measurable risks to the individual today, or 
whether he is talking about the epidemio- 
logical effects upon 2.6 billion people, over 
the next generation. “Actually, our concern 
should focus not upon acute effects in man, 
which are highly unlikely from peacetime 
bomb testing, but rather with the chronic 
debilitating, long-term effects, say 50 years 
after the entry of radioelements into the 

y.” That was the comment of physicist 

ph Lapp, a writer whose article in the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists for February 
1955, first broke the story of the fallout 
menace produced by the Bikini superbomb 
burst of March 1, 1954, The AEC announce- 
ment followed Lapp's article by several weeks 
and almost a year after the bomb test. 

If the layman accepts this yardstick for 
measuring long-range damage, he will find a 
number of points on which the scientists do 
agree, and the consensus on these points 
helps to clarify the degree of hazard: 

1. The fallout of bomb particles from the 
stratosphere, which continues for 40 years 
after each big bomb tested, is not uniform 
around the world, as had previously been 
assumed by the Government. It is concen- 
trated in some areas by rainfall, and pos- 
sibly by high altitude air currents. The 
Northern Hemisphere gets much more than 
the Southern, the high rainfall areas much 
more than the arid zones. This is confirmed 
by balloon testing of air at high altitude, by 
soll sampling, and by examination of human 
bones. This newly verified variation may 
substantially change the danger level for 
contaminating the atmosphere. 

2. Geneticists agree there is no safe 
level of radiation. Even a small amount 
produces some adverse changes in future 
generations. 
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3, As to the increase in bone cancer and 
leukemia in this generation from strontium 
90, scientists do not know whether there is 
& safe level, or a threshold, below which 
no occurs, The majority of experts 
assumed there is no safe level, even though 
the increased incidence of cancer cannot yet 
be proved. This assumption contradicts the 
safe level on which present Government 
Policy rests, 

4. The number of persons who could be 
damaged by increased radiation in this gen- 
eration—either with cancer or with abnormal 
offspring—is roughly calculable, Estimates 
by individual scientists using various hy- 
potheses ranged from 50,000 to several mil- 
lion in a world population of 2.6 billion. It 
will never be possible to show a causal rela- 
tionship between these injuries and bomb 
testing, other than to note the increased 
number of cases. The increase will be pro- 
portionate to the increase in total radia- 
tion: that is, if bomb testing has thus far 
raised total radiation 1 percent, cancer and 
leukemia should go up 1 percent, 

5. As a technical term, “permissible” 
dosage should not be applied to bomb tests. 
The term “permissible” originated in medi- 
cal practice when the patient gave his per- 
mission for an X-ray, based upon his doc- 
tor's judgment that possible healing effect 
of the radiation outweighed the possible 
damage. This situation does not apply in 
bomb tests since the entire world population 
is exposed to bomb tests by three nations— 
the United States, U. S. S. R., and Britain, 
ere gave permission. 

. A group of 5 scientists, includi 
AEC officials, concluded that once thet Fe 
mosphere is saturated with bomb particles— 
a situation which 1 witness estimated would 
arrive in 10 years—the maximum rate of 
bomb testing without jeopardizing the entire 
race would be between 2 and 10 megatons of 
bomb materials blown annually into the 
stratosphere by all nations. The upper 
3 Sites bein the average rate at 

e Un tates has been testing 
Teg past 5 years. a 
ese conclusions which are shared by th 
scientists Justify a public attitude of ee 
serious concern, but not, we think, of alarm, 

But it is impossible not to be greatly dis- 
turbed over the fact that the world has been 
exposed to more than the maximum rate 
of bomb testing, as defined above, in 3 of 
the past 4 years, and the total amount of 
bomb debris flown into the stratosphere is 
still rising each year. In the 1954 Castle 
series of American tests in the Pacific 30 
megatons of fission products were blown into 
the stratosphere in a 2-month period, March 
1 through May 6. That is 3 times the maxi- 
mum rate allowed by the scientists for all 
nations. Little wonder that President Eisen- 
hower told a recent press conference that 
he did not expect the United States ever 
again to test the big dirty Bikini-type bomb. 

Russian testing of dirty bombs in Siberia 
during, 1956 raised the strontium content 
of American soil by a third in a single year 
(and the fallout over Japan was much 
heavier), Five of the Russian tests in 1956 
were judged by fallout analysis to be over 
the megaton size, and two were over 10 mega- 
tons. 

In 1957 the continuation of American and 
Russian tests combined with the entry of 
Great Britain into the H-bomb test compe- 
tition (2 superbombs in the Pacific so far) 
will almost certainly carry the year’s total 
far above the maximum estimate of the 
scientists. And if any fourth nation enters 
the nuclear weapons field, it will almost cer- 
tainly want to test a dirty bomb, since with- 
out it, no equality is gained in the arma- 
ments race. 

From reading the record, we conclude also 
that the National Academy of Sciences re- 
port on radiation hazards is almost certainly 
out of date and needs revising. One af the 
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principal authors of that report, Dr. Shields 
Warren of Boston, told the hearing: “If there 
is no threshold (or safety zone in which 
no radiation injury occurs), then I would 
be reluctant to see the average strontium- 
90 content of bones, particularly in children, 
go much above 10 times the present level.” 
The present level in scientists’ jargon is 1 
“sunshine unit.” So Dr. Warren is suggest- 
ing a limit of 10 sunshine units in children’s 
bones. Yet the “maximum permissible con- 
centration” approved by the National Acad- 
emy report last year was 100 sunshine units. 
By this new judgment, the Academy re- 
port sets a safety level 10 times too high. 
This is the same Academy report described 
by President Eisenhower. at his press con- 
ference of June 6, 1957 as “the authoritative 
document by which I act up to this minute, 
because there has been no change that I 


know of.” 


The Court and the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


orf NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a 
brilliant and penetrating evaluation of 
the judicial revolution through which 
we are passing has been appearing in 
the editorial columns of the Buffalo 
Evening News. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include in the RECORD, the 
first two of this series of editorials, en- 
titled “Revolution in the Court”: 
REVOLUTION IN THE COURT, I—SHAKING UP 

THE CONSTITUTION 


The United States has gone through two 
political revolutions in the last quarter 
century—and now it is deep in the midst of 
a third. 

The first was the domestic (depression- 
New Deal) revolution of the thirties, which 
shook the Nation's social, economic, and 
political structure to its foundations. 

- The second was the foreign-policy revolu- 
tion of the forties, which recognized that the 
protected environment in which America 
had grown up had been destroyed and that 
the Nation was in a new and fundamentally 

position that called for a radically 
altered global outlook. 

The third revolution is the one currently 
being staged by those pillars of continuity 
and respectability. the nine men of the 
“new” Supreme Court. 

The full scope and signifiance of their 
many far-reaching recent decisions cannot 
yet be more than dimly comprehended. Yet 
it grows more and more apparent that what 
we are seeing is nothing less than a revolu- 
tionary recasting of our constitutional sys- 
tem of checks-and-balances—in all three of 
ite most vital aspects: 

1. The rights of individuals versus the 

rs of government; 

2. The rights of States versus their individ- 
ual citizens on the one hand and the central 
government on the other, and 

3. The balance of political power among 
the three coordinate branches of the Federal 
Government—legislative, executive, and 
judicial, - 

Make no mistake about it. The Supreme 
Court's new majority is throwing the old 
notion of “judicial restraint” to the winds, 
and has embarked on a new, “strong” phase 
which has already gone far toward subordi- 
nating Both the executive and the legislative 
branches to itself; toward “preempting” 
the States’ powers in the name of the Na- 
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tional Government; and toward enthroning 
the constitutional rights of individuals when 
these conflict with the constitutional powers 
of any arm of government, 

This “Warren Court,” in short, is making 
history—and not just judicial history, but 
political history. In fact, during this Eisen- 
hower era of so-called political conservatism, 
it is making more significant history than 
either of the other branches of the Govern- 
ment—just as the strong“ Court of a cen- 
tury and a half ago did during the 35-year 
“reign” of John Marshall. 

For proof of this, one need only try toname 
any legislation of the last 10 years that has 
been as significant in fixing the national 
policy on a new course as was the antisegre- 
gation decision of the Supreme Court in 
1954—or the Steve Nelson decision of 1956, 
which struck at States rights by declaring 
that the whole field of antisubversive legis- 
lation had been “preempted” by Congress— 
or the Watkins case of 1957, which handed 
Congress a whole new rule book to police its 
investigative powers so they do not infringe 
the rights of individual witnesses. 

In one field after another—and just within 
the last 15 to 18 months—the Court has 
brushed off precedent and reached boldly 
into the Constitution itself, or stretched the 
“intent of Congress” far beyond the recogni- 
tion of any congressman, to find a rationale 
for doing what, in the Court majority’s Judg- 
ment, “ought to be done. 

Is this “judicial usurpation"? Or is it 
only a bolder and broader use than we are 
accustomed to see of the latent powers of 
judicial policymaking that have properly 
resided with the Supreme Court from the 
beginning? 

The purpose of this editorial, and several 
others to follow, is not to attempt any sweep- 
ing judgment on that steadily mounting 
controversy. It is rather to explore dis- 
passionately what is happening; to see, if 
possible, where it is leading; and to ask 
what, if anything, the people through their 
elected representatives should be doing 
about it. 


REVOLUTION IN THE Court, II—THE WARREN 
INFLUENCE 


Ours is supposedly a government of laws, 
not men—but the Supreme Court, in its bold 
new policymaking shift to the left, is increas- 
ingly a government of men more than law. 
And two of the best guides to understanding 
it are to understand (1) the man who has 
become its strongest influence, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, and (2) the concept of the 
Court's mission he has drawn from a great 
Chief Justice of the past, John Marshall. 

The Chief Justice is only 1 of 9 members 
of the Supreme Court and his vote“ weighs 
no more than any other. And yet it is clear 
that a combination of circumstances has 
made Chief Justice Warren the dominant 
influence on today's Court, almost as much 
as Marshall was in his era. 

The Warren impact has been felt only 
gradually, and not until this spring was it 
pronounced enough to justify calling the 
high tribunal a “Warren Court.” Indeed, 
during most of the 1956.session, the Chief 
Justice was more conspicuous in company 
with Black and Douglas as one of a trium- 
virate of liberal dissenters than he was for 
the cases on which they spoke as part of 
the majority. 

But this year they have been joined by a 
newcomer, Justice Brennan, on most types 
of cases. And the remaining five, while 
more precedent minded and disturbed by 
the new tendency to throw “judicial re- 
straint” to the winds, have no cohesion as a 
“conservative bloc.” So the Warren group 

will usually find one or more of them—Har- 

lan or Frankfurter, or sometimes Clark or 
Burton, concurring in the result, even if 
offended by the sweeping rationale, of the 
history-making decisions. 
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Chief Justice Warren's conception of the 
Court’s function is no secret. He has elabo- 
rated it many times, on and off the bench. 
He gave the first real clue in the breathtak- 
ing directness of his 1954 antisegregation 
opinion, which he rooted not in law or 
precedent but in the writings of modern 
sociologists. The rationale was blunt and 
forceful: the 14th amendment guarantees 
“equal protection”; never mind what the 
Nation intended when the amendment was 
adopted, the modern facts of life are that 
segregated schools are “inherently unequal”; 
therefore segregation could not be squared 
with the Constitution and had to go. 

“It is the spirit and not the form of law.“ 
Justice Warren has declared, “that keeps 
justice alive. The beginning of justice is the 
capacity to generalize one's private sense of 
wrong.“ The Chief Justice has gone further; 
he has made clear that his controlling prin- 
ciple for today’s Court is drawn from Mar- 
shall, who declared that his Court had never 
sought to enlarge the judicial power beyond 
proper bounds nor feared to carry it to the 
fullest. extent that duty requires. 

But what are proper bounds, and what 
does duty require? To many a constitu- 
tional lawyer, Judicial duty requires respect 
for precedent, that the meaning of the law 
may have clarity and continulty—and proper 
bounds impose on the Court some sense of 
self-restraint about encroaching on the legis- 
lative and executive functions or on the 
rights of States. And in all these respects, 
they see the Warren Court treading danger- 
ously close to usurpation. 

To Chief Justice Warren, however, the 
Court's duty requires far more in today's 
ideological world than it once did. He de- 
clared in a 1955 speech at the Marshall bi- 
centennial that, with the eyes of a critical 
world all staring at us, the mission of the 
bench and bar is to make the world see that 
the provisions of our Constitution, guaran- 
teeing human rights, are living things, en- 
joyed by all Americans, and enforceable in 
our courts everywhere. 

This is the issue with which Warren and 
his Court have been preoccupied in most of 
their precedent-shattering decisions since. 
And in almost every case arising out of the 
age-old dilemma of individual liberty versus 
national security, they have not only come 
down hard on the side of the individual, but 
they have entered such sweeping decrees that 
they have left a train of confusion and con- 
sternation among all those agencies, State 
and Federal, legislative and executive, which 
have a primary duty of preserving order, 
punishing criminals, ferreting out conspira- 
cies, and otherwise protecting society against 
subversion by its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic. 


Address of Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton, at Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 8, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend heretofore granted to extend 
my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter, it affords me great pleasure to 
insert in the Recorp an address of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Fred A. 
Seaton, delivered before the 84th An- 
nual Assembly of the Chautauqua Insti- 
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tution at Chautauqua, N. Y., on July 8, 
1957. 

This remarkable address should be 
read by every American because it bears 
out the injunction that where there is 
no vision the people perish. The im- 
portance of conservation to the future of 
this country is so great and so pressing 
that statesmanship requires a long look 
into the future. 

Such a program as Secretary Seaton 
presents requires that all unnecessary 
expenditures of Government should be 
reduced to the end that necessary ex- 
penditures such as he suggests may be 
met without creating an unbearable bur- 
den of taxation. 

I am very proud to have had this fine 
address delivered by Secretary Seaton in 
my congressional district, 

The address follows: 

“There can be no greater issue than that 
of conservation in this country.” 

That was Theodore Roosevelt speaking in 
1912, 

At the outset let me make this emphati- 
cally clear: Conservation is still an issue of 
the first magnitude, It affects our lives, the 
lives of our children and grandchildren, the 
fate of freemen everywhere. It's a vital and 
a huge undertaking—so vital and so huge 
that it is the proper concern of all eur peo- 
ple—and I do mean all. 

It requires, of necessity, enormous Fed- 
eral expenditures, totaling hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

It requires, of necessity, a galaxy of State 
and local works, public and private. 

And it requires, of necessity, the widest 
possible public knowledge and understanding 
and support, 

I am therefore delighted to join with you 
here. I applaud what Chautauqua is doing 
to widen public interest in, and support for, 
the wise management and use of our natural 
resources. This series is another magnificent 
accomplishment in a long line which, going 
back for more than 80 years, have brought 
Chautauqua its justly deserved fame. 

Our responsibility in 1957 is unmistakable: 

As was in the case with Alice in Through 
the Looking-Glass, we have to keep running 
Just as hard as we can in order not to fall 
behind, if we are to have sufficient natural 
resources in the future. 

Why is this so? One immediately appar- 
ent reason is the enormous growth in the 
American population. Only a few months 
ago we passed 170 million, By 1975 we shall 
number 221 million and probably more, 

Really, though, the greatest reason is the 
inexorable appetite of our modern industry. 
Since 1900, our daily per capita use of water 
has nearly tripled. Since World War II our 
per capita electrical energy consumption has 
more than doubled. 

Of all the oil and natural gas ever con- 
sumed in this country, half has been used 
since 1940. Of all the coal ever burned in 
this country, half has been burned since 
1920, Year by year these consumptive totals 
go up and up. 

As a nation, by 1975 we shall need about 
453 billion gallons of water per day, nearly 
twice as much as we need now. 

As a nation, by 1975 we shall need 321 mil- 
lion. kilowatts of electrical generating ca- 
pacity, nearly 3 times as much as we need 
now. 


Have you ever turned the handle on a 
faucet and had nothing but a cough of air 
come out? That's a water shortage, right 
in your own home. Thousands and thou- 
sands of Americans have endured this ex- 
perience in recent years. 

Six to twelve months ago families in 
nearly 1,200 communities from coast to coast 
had experiences like that. Water use in 
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those areas was curtailed, often to an alarm- 
ing degree. The Southwest recently suffered 
under a severe drought of long duration. 
For a while, drinking water in Dallas sold 
for nearly three times the price of gasoline. 

Today water is more plentiful. But can 
we be sure that our supply will continue to 
be adequate? Certainly not. Despite all our 
hopes, water shortages in certain areas will 
come again. And if we were so foolish as to 
lull ourselves into a false security, to stop 
our many water conservation efforts—like 
Alice, stop running—region after region 
throughout American would inevitably find 
itself short on water for baths, for lawns, for 
crops, for livestock, and for a host of indus- 
trial products from steel to plastics. 

That’s why the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation have to 
keep on building huge multiple-purpose 
dams, the scope of which is beyond the 
capability of non-Federal interests. 

That's why, last year, in the biggest single 
piece of legislation ever enacted for such a 
purpose, the Congress of the United States 
authorized the upper Colorado project, a de- 
velopment which will bring water to 360,000 
arid acres In the West. = 

That's why the Federal Government must 
continue to work in harness with munici- 
palities, farmers, and local irrigation dis- 
tricts in protecting upstream watersheds and 
preventing devastating floods. 

Such measures today are a matter of sim- 
ple and incontrovertible necessity. Through 
them we capture an ever greater fraction of 
the water that falls from the skies and 
courses down our watersheds, from the Con- 
tinental Divide to the oceans. Presently the 
17 Western States put only 31 percent of 
their available fresh water to full beneficial 
use. The Eastern States use 12 percent. 

As a people, we must continue in our de- 
termination to increase—unremittingly in- 
crease—these percentages. We can't afford 
this loss. 

In the years ahead we must do even more, 
We must go to the sea itself and bring back 
from it fresh water to make life possible on 
the land. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Ancient Mar- 
iner saw plenty of water but not a drop to 
drink. Now scientists have long known 
how to make seawater drinkable. But the 
cost of the process has almost always pro- 
hibited its commercial application. As re- 
cently as 5 years ago, conversion cost $500 
to $1,000 per acre-foot. But today, thanks 
largely to private research conducted under 
contract with the Department of the Inte- 
rior, it is expected that this cost can be 
brought down to $200 an acre-foot, or 60 
cents per thousand gallons, and even less in 
the near future. 

In general, our expectation is this: In 5 
to 15 years we shall have fresh water from 
the oceans at prices which some industries 
and municipalities can afford to pay. 

Not all saline water is in the ocean, I 
remind you. There's lots of it under the 
soll of some Of our Western States, brackish 
water which is now good for little or noth- 
ing. Sosemday farmers in these States will 
be pumping this water to the surface, run- 
ning it through small household or co- 
operative conversion units, and then using 
it for at least limited agricultural purposes 
and for human consumption, 

While we are looking ahead, let’s con- 
sider another field, that of electric power. 
Great transformations are taking place here, 
too. And here again, teamwork—between 
the Federal Government, the States, local 
public interests, and private enterprise—is 
an absolute necessity if we are to win out, 

We don't know, of course, how long our 
conyentional sources of electricity will last, 
But they will certainly not be with us for- 
ever. New sites for hydroelectric power de- 
velopment are steadily decreasing in num- 
ber and desirability. In the next 20 years 
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falling water can provide only 8 percent of 
our new electric-generating capacity. 

We have lots of coal. For many years it 
will be available for economical burning in 
electricity-producing steam plants, But the 
coal in our mines travels only one way, up. 
Every time we blast loose a ton, we reduce 
by that much a supply which is irreplace- 
able. 

Yet our national need for power is stead- 
ily increasing; it will triple in 20 years. 

What do these facts mean? Two things: 
First, if we are to keep on top of the rising 
demand, we are going to have to enlist every 
possible kind of cooperation, The Federal 
Government alone cannot, should not, and 
will not pay the nearly $100 billion for the 
new power-generating capacity we shall need 
within the next 20 years. Teamwork is the 
only answer. 

Second, we must continue an unremitting 
search for new energy sources, Through 
teamwork with cooperatives, public power 
districts, and private industry, the Federal 
Government is doing just that in its nuclear 
power program. 

On Labor Day of 1954 the President of the 
United States, out in Denver, closed a switch. 
Construction began on the United States 
first large-scale civilian atomic energy power- 
plant near Shippingport, Pa., outside Pitts- 
burgh. By next Christmas the reactor in 
that plant should start to warm up. And 
early in 1958, commercial atomic electric 
power, from a generating capacity of 60,000 
kilowatts, will go onto the transmission lines 
of the Duquesne Light Co., which will carry 
it to factories, hemes, mines, and farms in 
and around Pittsburgh. 

This is only the For example, 
right here in New York State, at Indian 
Point, just 60 miles north of Manhattan 
Island, a 275,000-kilowatt plant is being built, 
It is scheduled to be ready by 1960. 

If these and 12 other projected plants are 
completed on time, by 1962 there should be 
about 1,300,000 kilowatts of nuclear generat- 
ing capacity serving the cities and towns and 
rural areas of this country. 

Now, I don’t mean to exaggerate that fig- 
ure: It represents less than 1 percent of our 
estimated 1962 generating capacity. It does, 
however, provide a crystal-clear reflection of 
what the future will bring. 

The cost of hydroelectric power and con- 
ventional steam power are continuing to go 
up—and that of atomic power is coming 
down. Although Shippingport electricity 
may initially cost 52 mills or more per kilo- 
watt-hour, the Atomic Energy Commission 
estimates that by 1964 nuclear power costs 
will be down to 10 to 13 mills; by 1967 down 
to 9 to 11 mills; and by 1980 down to 6 to 7 
milis. This generating cost is therefore ex- 
pected gradually to compare favorably with 
that of conventional steam power generally 
ranging today from 4% to 9 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

America’s commercial nuclear power in- 
dustry and a child born yesterday may well 
grow to maturity together. 

Nuclear power is almost competitive now 
with conventional steam power in much of 
Western Europe where coal is expensive or 
even lacking, oil is costly and its supply pre- 
carious, and hydroelectric sites are for the 
most part developed or nonexistent. So 6 
European countries are now in the process 
of banding together to boost the Continent's 
production of nuclear energy; they hope for 
a generating capacity of 15 million kilowatts 
by 1967. 

Here in America we are fortunate to have 
the time, because of our abundant coal and 
liquid and solid petroleum resources, to 
bring the costs down before we find it neces- 
sary to go into nuclear power on a large 
scale, ; 

When we do, we shall have a virtually 
inexhaustible source of electrical energy. 
One pound of fissionable uranium, once we 
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learn how to burn it completely, can produce 
as much heat as 2.7 million pounds of coal. 
Every dollar that goes into our nuclear 
power program today is a dollar invested 
in a good life for our children tomorrow. 
The good life is more than goods and serv- 
ices. It includes, of necessity, manifold op- 
portunities for growth and fulfillment, in 
body, in mind, in heart, and in soul. Our 
children, and we ourselves, must know what 
it’s like, again and again, to stand on a 
spot hallowed by history, to pass whole days 
on a lake or a stream, to set foot on wilder- 
ness trials, to view the world from a high 
mountain top. 
Such experiences help set the spirit free. 
The attainment of spiritual ends, how- 
ever, often requires practical means. To as- 


sure the continuance of such opportunities_ 


we must act—now. 

On our great scenic, wilderness, and his- 
toric areas, on our fish and wildlife re- 
sources, our immense national growth and 
way of life are having an unbelievable im- 
pact. 

This state of affairs is not going to cure 
itself. 

With more spare time and more and better 
highways, more and more people are coming 
to the national park areas. Thirty-three 
million came in 1950. In 1955 there were 
51 million; in 1956, nearly 55 million. This 
year we may have 60 million visitors in the 
181 areas of our national park system. 

The meaning of this is unmistakable: 
Either we continue to be busy, now; to keep 
up with these demands, or we write off our 
national parks as we have known them. 
I'm happy to say the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration's response has been unhesitating and 
forceful; it bears the label of mission 66. 

This is a $900 million, 10-year program 
scheduled for competion in 1966—the year 
of the golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service—when the number of national 
Pee VOEN 28 espera te expend 80: mu 

n. 

There has been nothing like mission 66 in 
the 45 years since February of 1912, when 
President Taft sent a special message to the 
Congress earnestly recommending establish- 
ment of a Bureau of National Parks. 

There is now before the Congress legisla- 
tion, backed by the administration, to estab- 
lish a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. The establishment of 
such a commission will focus the thinking 

. of many organizations—Federal, State, and 
local, public and private, on our recreational 
resources needs. It will enable us, all of us 
together, to plan ahead, to know clearly 
where we are going in the field of outdoor 
recreation. 

Conservation decisions today haye to 


Yet the questions to be answered become 
more and more knotty. 

Should we build a dam across a canyon 
and create a great artificial lake for flood 
control, water supply, irrigation, power, nav- 
igation, and fish and wildlife recreation, 
thereby perhaps impairing the natural beau- 

tles of the canyon? 

Shall we provide for the permanent flow of 
water in the streams to preserve the fish 
and wildlife, at the possible expense of re- 
ducing water storage? 

Should water once impounded be released 
for the manufacture of firm power or held 
back for the needs of irrigation? 

What provision shall we make for public 

recreation around the reservoirs we build? 
Is that a Federal obligation, a State obli- 
gation, or a mixture of the two? 

Should the reservoir be considered a 
national recreational area? Or is it a proj- 
ect which will be enjoyed mainly by resi- 
dents of a relatively small area and which 
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therefore should be paid for by the people 
who use it? 

Each correct answer to such questions is a 
stone in the structure of America’s future. 
If the structure is to endure, to stand strong 
and sure the stresses and strains of 
the future, it can only rest on the bedrock 
of the enlightened cooperation and under- 
standing and support of the entire American 
citizenry. 

We have no choice but to so build it. 
Our hopes, and our children's hopes, for an 
everincreasing economic abundance depend 
on the degree of our success. And so, in a 
large measure, does human freedom. 

In a very real sense the United States is 
the bastion of the free world. Much of the 
physical strength of this mighty fortress is 
in its mmes, its forests, its croplands, and 
ita rushing rivers. 

We, all of us in teamwork together, will 
not fail. We will pass on to our children 
and grandchildren something which they 
have every right to expect from us, a heri- 
tage unimpaired, and if possible even im- 
proved. Given this legacy, on this land but 
in their time they will be able to search out 
wider horizons than we have yet found, to 
discover new ways to better their lives, and 
to bear well their part in enlarging the 
scope of freedom and civilization and happi- 
ness around the globe, 


Foreign Aid and Constitutional 
Complications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely and 
thought-provoking article, by the Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J, which appeared 
in the April 27, last, issue of America 


commenting upon the outlook of long- 


range foreign aid. 
I think this succinct editorial provides 
a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of foreign-aid legislation and I 
recommend its reading. 
The editorial follows: 
WHAT PRICE FOREIGN Arp? 


When the Congress left for its 12-day 
Easter vacation, there began a tacit armi- 
stice between it and the Presidents program 
of $4.4 billion foreign military and economic 
ald. There continued, however, deep rum- 
blings from this suddenly economy-minded 
Congress. Senator Harry F. Byrp (Democrat, 
Virginia), “Mr. Economy” himself, was re- 
sponsible for the uncontradicted statement 
that the Government already had a reserve 
of over $70 billion of appropriated but un- 
spent funds, which, added to the $71.8-billion 
budget, made $140 billion plus that the ad- 
ministration was really asking for all pur- 
poses, but mostly military. Some of this 
money was appropriated 3 or 4 years ago, 

On this a correspondent of mine, Attorney 
Frederick J. Gillen, of Lawrence, Mass., raises 
an interesting constitutional point. He 
writes: 

“You are so right about the ‘billions of 
appropriated funds that go into the pipe- 
line, especially in foreign aid and defense, 
and do not come up again as spending for 
2, 3, 4 years? But what about the consti- 
tutional limitation contained in article I, 
section 8, clause 12?” 
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The clause quoted reads: The Congress 
shall have power] to raise and support 
armies, but no appropriation of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than 2 
years.” ‘This raises the question, of course: 
do appropriations allowed to lie around for 
longer than 2 years lapse automatically? 

I do not know the answer to that, but Mr. 
Gillen himself supplies a couple of guesses. 
He quotes an obiter dictum by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Woods 
v. Miller (1948), which seems to imply that 
in time of war, or in a peacetime emergency, 
the powers of Congress may be swallowed 
up.“ He also quote Story (Commentaries, 
11, sec. 1185): “It is vain to oppose consti- 
tutional barriers to the impulse of self- 
preservation.” 

However that may be, Congress does not 
like to bind succeeding Congresses, and re- 
cently Minority Leader Witt1am F. KNOW- 
LAND (Republican, California) demanded 
that all military appropriations be limited 
to 1 year, after which the administration 
must come back with an accounting of all 
funds spent and unspent, and ask Congress 
for new money. 7 

This runs head on into State Secretary 
Dulles, who in a trial balloon before Con- 
gress proposed long-term loans, or even 
grants, for military ald and for economic 
purposes. However, the loans would prob- 
ably be made by the Export-Import Bank, 
the Government’s lending agency. This 
would avert the long-range constitutional 
objection, of course. 

Moreover, as this review pointed out last 
week, Mr. Dulles agreed to separate the eco- 
nomic phases of aid from the military, the 
latter to be administered by the Defense 
Department and appear on its budget—un- 
der the direction of the State Department, 
of course, as part of foreign policy. The 
International Cooperation Administration 
would distribute economic aid, from past 
appropriations and new loans or grants. 
Thus the foreign-aid program is indeed 
given a better chance, though by a close 
margin. 


Court of Law or Court of Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in its 
careful and perceptive analysis of re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions, the Buf- 
falo Evening News stresses something 
which we in this House must never for- 
get: Namely, that if the Court has gone 
too far in substituting sociology for law, 
Federal supremacy over the States and 
liberty to the point of license, we in Con- 
gress have both the authority and the 
responsibility to act. The remedy lies 
here under the Capitol dome. Macaulay 
called our Constitution “all sail and no 
anchor,” and certainly the Court has 
given cause to recall that warning. But 
Congress can let go the anchor any time 
it sees fit. Let us bear that in mind. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp the concluding edi- 
torials in the Buffalo Evening News’ 
series: 

REVOLUTION IN THE Court, III—THE GooD 
AND THE BAD 

Thanks to the Supreme Court, the United 

States is in the midst of-a constitutional 
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reyolution. And as with every revolution, 
even where many of the objectives are in- 
dubitably good, this one is spreading some 
legal havoc in its wake, Whether the good 
will outweigh.the bad in the end is always 
the question. 

One aim of the Warren Court's bold use 
of its vast powers of judicial review, it is al- 
ready clear, is to revitalize the Bill of Rights 
and strengthen the protection of citizens 
against abuse by their big government. 

This is good, and we have applauded It, as 
in the Watkins decision which told Congress 
it could not force reluctant witnesses to 
testify if It was just engaged in exposure for 
exposure's sake. But the zeal of the Warren 
Court for the Bill of Rights in this and many 
other recent cases has nevertheless gone far 
toward destroying. in the name of individual 
liberty, the powers of the Government to ful- 
fill some of its basic constitution functions 
to “insure domestic transquillity * * * pro- 
vide for the common defense and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty"—against its 
sworn enemies. 

As a result, both Congress and executive 
ogencies have been thrown into a state of 
confusion as to how they can fulfill their in- 
vestigative and law-enforcement responsibili- 
tles within the muddled framework of the 
Court's decrees. Already, for example, Con- 
gress, at the urgent request of the Justice De- 
partment, is busily trying to protect the FBI 
files against being thrown open to the brows- 
ing of defendants under the Jencks decision. 

Another aim of the Warren Court's revolu- 
tion Is to assert the power and determination 
of the Federal judiciary to guarantee equal 
Protection of the laws to citizens of every 
color, wherever they reside. This aim, we 
have also applauded—as in the antisegrega- 
tions opinions of 1954 and 1955. But here, 
too, the Court, in revitalizing the 14th 
amendment, has given short shrift to the 
10th (States rights) amendment—and, in 
its more recent opinions, it has kicked States 
rights all over the lot in cases for removed 
from civil rights. 

Indeed, the 1956 Steve Nelson decision de- 
liberately ignored a contrary mandate from 
Congress to find that the congressional in- 
tent, in enacting antisubversive legislation, 
was to preempt the entire field, thereby in- 
Validating every State law on the subject. 
Now, in 1957, it has gone farther and made a 
shambles of the principal Federal antisub- 
Versive statute, the Smith Act. 

What is both revolutionary and chaotic 
about this recent pattern, however, is not 
the case-by-case result, but rather the 
Sweeping, history-making language with 
which so many of the decisions are rend- 
ered. Where the old rule had been to follow 
Precedent where possible and avoid far- 
Teaching constitutional conclusions when 
narrower grounds existed for reaching the 
same result, the Warren Court has rushed to 
Bó far beyond the case at hand. 

Thus, in the Nelson case it did not merely 
Teverse a conviction because it found the 
Pennsylvania law too vague, but went on to 
invalidate every other State antisedition 
law. Likewise, in the Jencks case, the Court 
startled even the defense by giving it far 
more than it had asked. And in the du Pont 
Case, it found no monopolistic wrongdoing, 
but reached deep into the mystical recesses 
of the antitrust lawa to declare that too big 
is too big, and du Pont and General Motors 
Just had to “break it up.“ Even more con- 
spicuously in the Watkins case, Chief Jus- 

Warren wrote a whole new book of don'ts 
for congressional investigators before coming 
back down to the narrow issue on which 
Watkins contempt conviction was reversed, 

It is this seemingly deliberate use of nar- 
Tow cases as an excuse for rewriting the 
law in bold and far-reaching language that 
Has done more than any actual pattern of 
decisions to turn the Warren Court from a 
court of law to a court of policy. And it is 
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this, coupled with its disregard of precedent, 
its apparent unconcern over the problem of 
guarding the internal security against trea- 
sonous conspiracies, and its readiness to read 
heretofore unsuspected meanings into the 
intent of Congress or the Constitution that 
is bringing the Court into a constitutional 
crisis in its relations with the executive and 
legislative branches, and perhaps with the 
States and the people. 

REVOLUTION IN THE COURT, IV—Wuat To Do 

Arnout Ir? 


For the second time in a generation, the 
United States Supreme Court has made itself 
the storm center of a constitutional crisis. 
But this one is different. 

In the New Deal thirties, the complaint 
against the “nine old men“ came from a 
strong Executive whose sweeping reform 
plans were being thwarted by a Court that 
refused to budge from its conservative read- 
ing of the Constitution, 

The complaint against today's “nine strong 
men“ is the reverse. It is that the Court, not 
the Executive, is hell bent for reform, mis- 
using its Judicial powers to make law and 
policy, and otherwise boldly reshuffling our 
constitutional system of checks and balances. 

The last time the Supreme Court came in 
for this particular kind of criticism was dur- 
ing the long, historic.reign of Chief Justice 
John Marshall. And there is a certain 
parallel between Marshall's bold use of judi- 
cial power and that by the Warren Court 
today. Indeed, an irreverent tribute to Mar- 
shall, written by Yale Law Prof. Fred Rodell 
in) 1955, could stand as an admirer's tribute 
to today’s Chief Justice: 

“He used the Court to achieve the goals 
he was after, however he had to bend and 
twist the law. * * * Scorning past legal 
precedents to fabricate his own, turning tiny 
technical points into ringing * * * political 
principles, making mockery of the nice-Nelly 
notion of judicial self-restraint * * * he 
ran his Court with a realistic gusto as re- 
freshing in retrospect as it would be 
deemed * * * indecent today.” ` 

Whether refreshing or indecent, the trend 
under the Warren Court has caused an un- 
holy amount of consternation and frustra- 
tion in legal, congressional, and executive 
circles, and in the States as well. Already, 
we have heard demands for everything from 
outright Impeachment to legislation regulat- 
ing the Court of curbing its Jurisdiction. 

Much of this, in our opinion, can be dis- 
missed as extremist claptrap. In fact, a 
point that some critics miss is that, on some 
cases for which the Court is most harshly 
criticized, the last thing in the world that 
public opinion would support igs a reversal. 
The segregation cases, for example, have in- 
flamed the South but have won the solid 
political endorsement of the rest of the 
country. f 

On any case turning on the interpretation 
of a statute, the remedy for a bad decision 
is obvious: If Congress feels its intent has 


‘been misread, it need only pass a law to 


clarify it. The most glaring example is the 
preemption doctrine laid down in the 1958 
Nelson case, where the Court said that when 
Congress legislates broadly against an evil 
(subversion), parallel State legislation can- 
not stand. If Congress disagrees with this, 
it should certainly reverse that doctrine by 
declaring explicitly that its actions are not 
to be construed as preempting any State 
power except where that purpose is clearly 
written into the law. 

‘The remedy for every other misreading of 
Congress’ intent likewise rests with Congress. 
It is where the Court is interpreting the 
Constitution itself tha it has the final word 
and if it does too much violence to public 
opinion on this kind of issue, it can provoke 
a true constitutional crisis. 

There arc only certain extreme ways, after 
all, to reverse the Court on such a question, 
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One is by resort to arms, as the Dred Scott 
case was reversed by the Civil War, Another 
is by constitutional amendment, as the in- 
come tax was finally validated in 1913. An- 
other is by packing the Court, as Roosevelt 
tried to do in 1937. A fourth is by evading 
or nullifying a decision, as the Deep South is 
desperately trying to do on segregation. 

Generally, however, the Court has been 
wise enough not to let a constitutional crisis 
go to such extremes. In 1937, the Hughes 
Court modified its constitutional interpre- 
tations enough to defeat the Court-pack- 
ing plan. Today's Warren Court has re- 
frained from rushing too fast to enforce 
integration. And even on its most sweep- 
ing Bill of Rights decisions it has thus far 
left open plenty of avenues of retreat. In 
one area, it has already drawn back from 
the libertarian extreme some lawyers read 
into a recent Michigan censorship case, by 
upholding four State and Federal actions 
against obscenity, 

So far, the worst effects of the Court's con- 
stitutional reinterpretations have been to 
spread confusion and invite future litiga- 
tion, In that sense, the Court has stored 
up more trouble for itself than anyone else, 
and it may be a long time in clarifying the 
new rule of law it is trying to put in the 
place of the settled precedents it has so 
casually brushed aside. 

If Congress reacts to the Watkins case by 
better respecting the rights of witnesses at 
future investigations, we suspect it will still 
be able to punish plenty of contemptuous 
‘witnesses. And if it passes a careful law to 
preserve the integrity of the FBI files, we 
will be surprised if the Court does not let 
it stand. The Warren Court, in short, has 
used its powers so boldly that a constitu- 
tional crisis may well be in the making—but 
so far it has not reached the point where 
the siuation is beyond the Court's control. 
Whether the “nine strong men” will be wise 
enough to keep it that way is the great 
unanswered question, 


Pox on Suburbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 1957, issue of the magazine Voice 
of St. Jude, a national Catholic monthly, 
carried a most interesting article en- 
titled “A Pox on Suburbia,” by the well- 
known Catholic author, Paul Brindel. 
Mr. Brindel’s article discusses some of 
the effects he has noted on moral and 
religious values of family life resulting 
from the current widespread movement 
to the suburbs. It also speaks of the 
personal and community financial as- 
pects of the mass relocation of city popu- 
lations into the surrounding countryside. 
Whether or not one agrees with the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Brindel, his ar- 
ticle is certainly thought provoking. To 
those of us who have accepted without 
serious analysis the belief that life in 
the new suburbs clustered around our 
cities is an unmitigated blessing, it 
would seem that the points brought out 
by Mr. Brindel merit taking a second 
look at this outstanding sociological de- 
velopment of our time. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Recorp with these 
remarks so that we in Congress, who 
have much of the responsibility for the 
programs under which these develop- 
ments have been built, will be aware of 
some of the less obvious factors in- 
volved. As a strong supporter of the 
various public housing programs in- 
stituted by Congress, I feel that the pos- 
sible need for concentration on encour- 
agement of religious and cultural outlets 
in these communities should be ex- 
amined: è 

A Pox ON SUBURBIA 
(By Paul Brindel) 

I was visiting a suburban rectory not 
long ago, when the door chime sounded. 
The pastor answered, In about 10 minutes 
he returned, 

“Another one,” he explained, shaking his 
head. “Another family moving into the 
parish * * three youngsters, another on 
the way. Station wagon. They came to see 
about school.” 

“So, you have no school, Father” I inter- 
rupted, “What did they say?” 

“Same old story,” replied the pastor. 
“Why, in the city every parish has a school. 
Why don't we have a school? en are 
we going to have a school? Why doesn't 
somebody do something about it? Why 
didn't the real estate salesman tell them? 
Why? Why? Why? 

“So, they are getting a 4-bedroom home, 
2 baths, double garage, choice of 4 appli- 
ances, big yard for the kiddies, All for no 
downpayment. That's fine. But what of 
these youngsters 10 or 15 years from now? 
What kind of Catholics will they grow up 
to be? And where will they spend eternity?" 

This episode, with minor variations, has 
been reenacted the past several years in 
hundreds of suburban parishes from coast 
to coast. It spotlights the No. 1 problem 
and headache of scores of chancery offices. 
The Official Catholic Directory for 1956 em- 
phasizes the continued flight of United 
States Catholics from the cities which be- 
gan after World War II. The diocese report- 
ing the largest gains—San Diego, Los An- 
geles, New York, Detroit, Youngstown, San 
‘Prancisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Rochester, and Newark all have booming 
suburbs. 

Actually, more Catholics moved last year 
to suburbia than arrived from Ireland in any 
decade of the 19th century. How the church 
faced and met the problems of that mass 


migration is history, much of it creditable, ` 


Last year the United States Census Bureau 
reported one-sixth of our Nation’s popu- 
lation now reside in suburbs—6 million 
Catholics. This is more than the entire mi- 
gration of European Catholics to the United 
States prior to 1890. How fare these 6 mil- 
lion suburban Catholics? 

Any comprehensive answer would require 
an entire issue of this magazine, or even a 
book, For there are many facets of subur- 
ban Catholicism—apathy, intolerance, dis- 
criminatory zoning laws in respect to parish 
schools and even churches; social and neigh- 
borhood pressures for uniformity and con- 
formity; more suburban parishes without 
schools today then 10 years ago and few pro- 
ducing vocations; teen-agers who never have 
read a Catholic book or periodical, never 
have heard an Angelus bell, or have attended 
a mission or inquiry class; who belong to no 
Catholic organizatioris, nor do their parents. 

That is one side of the picture. Turn it 
over, and you can find almost the reverse. 

For there are two kinds of suburbs. One is 
the village or town in existence long before 
World War II or even World War I, Some of 
these older suburbs have parishes as strong 
as in many cities—half a dozen Sunday 
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masses, excellent music, active Holy Name, 
CYO, Sodality of Our Lady, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Catholic Daughters, Legion of 
Mary, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
and whatnot. Yet while most of these older 
suburban parishes have schools, nearly all 
have long waiting lists. 

Unfortunately, it is to another kind of 
suburb that a million or more people have 
moved in the past decade—brandnew com- 
munities, hundreds and even thousands of 
houses thrown up since 1946. Into these 
have been siphoned families from a score of 
States with their hates, their loves, their 


passions, their prejudices—another melting 


pot. Ninety-five percent of these homes 
have 1 child; many of them 2; the aver- 
age is pretty close to 3. They will be the 
America of the 2ist century, and they are 
growing up in communities with no back- 
ground or traditions and usually no leader- 
ship; overcrowded public schools, inadequate 
mass transportation, frequently defective 
streets and sewers, seldom a Catholic church, 
and almost never a Catholic school. 

All suburbs, old and new, have one thing 
in common—soaring taxes now averaging $1 
a day on many homes, plus huge community 
bond issues for public schools, sewers, 


- streets, fire and police equipment, sidewalks, 


lights, playgrounds, and even swimming 
pools. Like their communities, most subur- 
ban dwellers are mortgaged to the hilt. The 
no downpayment ranchhouse with white 
picket fence has become for thousands an 
economic Frankenstein, especially for Joe 
Catholic, who, no matter how great his zeal, 
can build a parish church and school only in 
terms of family financial solvency. 

Unfortunately, only in recent months has 
the spotlight of realism been turned upon 
our booming suburbs, The Saturday Evening 
Post of September 17 and 24, and October 1, 
1955, was the first national magazine of mass 
circulation to publish a critical report— 
Trouble in the Surburbs. The author, Hal 
Burton, warned that many suburbs may 
well be the slums of the future. Similar 
articles suggesting that all is not well in 
Suburbia, appeared in April Cosmopolitan 
and July Redbook last year. The Voice of 
St. Jude is one of two Catholic magazines 
to look critically at Suburbia. The St. Louis 
Jesuits also have scheduled a Queen's Work 
pamphlet by this writer on the subject. 

The first of what may well become a deluge 
of critical suburban books was published 
in January by conservative Houghton Mifflin 
of Boston. Authored by John Keats and 
titled "The Crack in the Picture Window,” 
this book would seem to be required read- 
ing for anyone contemplating a suburban 
home. Typical of reviews from coast-to- 
coast, Bernardine Kielty in the. February 
Ladies Home Journal commented: 

“This is a documented disclosure of the 
evils of the new housing developments that 
are now growing up around our American 
cities. The author points out the slipshod 
bullding, the all-too-frequent swindling of 
the young men and their brides and coming 
families, the deadliness of living in such 
intimacy with people with whom one has 
nothing in common but income, and the 
matriarchal system that eventually prevails.” 

By contrast, most metropolitan newspapers 
which have collected millions of dollars in 
advertising revenue from suburban real 
estate promoters’ are strangely reticent. 
There is a shocking parallel between their 
Pollyanna attitude, including acceptance of 
misleading, if not fraudulent, advertising, 
and their all-is-well policy prior to the 
1929 Wall Street crash. A typical example 
is San Francisco Examiner advertisements as 
recently as January 27. Listen to this: 

“Recognized nationally. Featured in the 
New York Times, Harper's, House & Home 
magazines, California’s most desirable cli- 
mate. Prestige location, luxury living. Not 
a tract look. A planned community of 4,000 
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homes, shopping centers, schools, churches, 
A very few choice homes still avallable from 
$88.68 per month. Includes principal and 
interest.” 

Sounds wonderful. However, the official 
records of the department of real estate of 
the State of California tell a tragically differ- 
ent story—4 miles to the nearest shopping 
center—4 miles to the nearest high school 
(1 grammar school with $200,000 bonded 
indebtedness recently opened) —less than 
500 homes actually occupied. And of course 
no churches—not even one under construc- 
tion. Moreover, the plain speaking daily 
newspaper of this suburban county head- 
lined October 30 last how some 70 buyers in 
this Utopia had been refunded their deposits. 

If the suburban picture is so sour why 
have millions flocked there in the past 
decade? Probably the best answer is the old 
proverb: “Never look a gift horse in the 
face.” Until a few months ago, any World 
War II or Korean veteran earning $100 a week 
could move into his dream home with abso- 
lutely no downpayment. Closing costs— 
meaning title charges, appraisal fees, water 
meter, sewer hookup, insurance, impounds 
for estimated taxes, and so forth—were ab- 
sorbed in the GI loan. How could you miss? 
Well, even a $15,000 dream home adds up to 
over $30,000 with interest for 30 years, plus 
taxes, maintenance, and depreciation. 

The Veterans’ Administration a year ago 
conceded that GI defaults—a polite name for 
foreclosures—were over $100 million, despite 
the then booming realty market. What will 
happen when today’s surplus of speculative 
suburban homes is liquidated—Newsweek of 
January 28 asked on its cover: “Have We 
Bulit Too Many Homes?” In some suburbs, 
foreclosed GI homes are renting for barely 
enough to cover monthly payments—princi- 
pal, interest, soaring taxes, and expensive re- 
pairs resulting from shoddy construction. 
Thousands of GI home buyers attempting to 
sell their equities—payments over several 
years, landscaping, improvements, painting, 
and so forth—are finding few cash buyers. 
Some accept personal notes or second mort- 
gages and hope for the best. Many for the 
first time become aware of the fine print in 
their mortgages—of caveat emptor, let the 
buyer beware. They learn with dismay that 
if the lender sustains a loss, he will go back 
to the Veterans’ Administration which guar- 
antees all GI loans, the VA in turn looking to 
the original buyer for any deficiency for the 
entire term of the mortgage—20, 25, or 30 
years. 

So much for a housing program sup- 
posedly designed to provide low-cost homes 
for World War II and Korean veterans, but 
which already has cost United States tax- 
payers approximately $1 billion just to un- 
derwrite the one-half of 1 percent charged 
for GI mortgage insurance. (On FHA loans, 
the buyer pays this loan-insurance fee.) 
Moreover you and every man, woman, and 
child in the United States are paying in 
terms of inflation for the suburban housing 
boom—75 percent of all new construction 
since 1945 has been in the suburbs or “ur- 
ban fringe areas.” Could all this have been 
avoided? 

Three major “pressure groups”—organized 
labor, the veterans’ lobby, and the National 
Association of Home Builders—have allied 
themselves for nearly a decade to make a 
political football out of GI and FHA home 
financing. Months ago, Willlam Levitt, who 
has built and sold more homes than any 
American, bluntly charged that duplicating 
GI and FHA loan programs were wasting 
8500 million to $700 million a year which 
the public pays, 

It will shock residents of 47 States that 
California, since 1922, has provided over 
$635 million worth of homes and farms for 
100,000 veterans of that State at an interest 
rate of only 3 percent, instead of the 4%- 
percent GI rate, plus discounts up to 10 
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percent or more. (For a $10,000 GI mort- 
gage, some suburban builders are receiving 
only $9,000 actual cash.) Furthermore, 
California's veterans home program has not 
cost the State's taxpayers 1 cent. Actually, 
there is a current surplus of over $15 mil- 
lion. No wonder that California voters last 
November enthusiastically voted another 
half billion dollars in bonds for this Cal-Vet 
home program, and that these bonds were 
snapped up by banks and investment 
houses. 

This is one reason why a California vet- 
eran buying a State-financed home fre- 
quently gets for $10,000 a home comparable 
to a $15,000 GI home in the same suburb, 
There is also the factor that the Cal-Vet 
program since its inception has been oper- 
ated by veterans and for veterans, rather 
than for the benefit of money lenders, land 
speculators, “fast buck” builders, and sub- 
urban “developers.” Cal-Vet appraisals are 
tough and realistic and for good reason— 
the State actually purchases the home or 
farm submitted for approval by an eligible 
veteran (he must have enlisted or been 
drafted from California). The State retains 
title and enters into a contract of sale with 
the veteran. Monthly payments include life 
and disability insurance. Not 1 home in 20 
meets Cal-Vet standards. 

Last May while inflationary no downpay- 
ment, 30-year GI loan commitments were 
still being issued by the hundreds to margi- 
Mal speculative builders, J. Marvin Russell, 
head of the Cal-Vet program warned: “There 
is a lot of trouble brewing in the building 
field, but we have been very thorough and 
careful in our appraisals and will be able to 
make some excellent buys.” You, too, can 
find some excellent buys if—. Would you buy 
a used car without having a mechanic friend 
look it over or without a warranty from a 
reliable dealer? Use the same kind of fore- 
sight when seeking your suburban home. 
Remember the better business bureau warn- 
ing: Investigate before you invest. 

Where will your wife do her shopping and 
at what kind of prices? What about doctors, 
dentists, and hospitals? What will your 
monthly commuter's ticket cost in compari- 
son with your present city subway. trolley, 
or bus? Will you need a second car? Your 
present city apartment probably includes gas, 
electricity, water, and heat. Your suburban 
home will not, and most suburban utility 
rates are higher than in cities. 

Spend several weeks or several months in 
the suburb in which you plan to buy. Above 
all other factors, examine that suburb and 
your new home in terms of your faith— 
what shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose hit soul? Attend mass in 
the nearest Catholic church—talk with the 
Pastor and some of your new neighbors. Ask 
questions. 

Shculd you move to Suburbia? Your de- 
cision may well determine whether your 
children and their children will be apostates, 
The odds are at least 3 to 1 against a su- 
burban child receiving a Catholic elementary 
or high school education today or within the 
next decade. : 

Our fourth pastor in 12 months read our 
annual parish report at 6 masses on Jan- 
uary 13 * * 2.500 now in the parish, dou- 
bled in 4 years * * * contributions also 
doubled * * no parish debt and $40,000 
Paid last year on pledges toward a school. 
However, that school, hoped for by 1960, will 
Cost over $200,000, including housing for the 
Sisters—if any are available. In the mean- 
time 450 of our parish youngsters will con- 
tinue to attend our 4 public grammar 

“schools built since 1948 and costing over a 
Million dollars (50 cents out of every tax 
dollar in our State goes for public education.) 

Our suburban county has one Catholic 
high school, for 25,000 Catholics, yet it is 
not operating at capacity. From our parish, 
less than a dozen attend that high school 
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as compared with 50 Catholics in our just 
opened local million-dollar public high 
school with its 45-acre campus, free bus 
transportation, “snap courses,” etc. Why? 

Well, our county Catholic high is 13 miles 
away, involving either a car (minimum in- 
surance premium now for any drivers under 
age 25 varies according to county from $240 
to $370) or 81 cents a day roundtrip bus 
fare. Figure in monthly tuition, hunches, 
textbooks (they are free in our State to pub- 
lic school pupils) and you haye at least $75 
a month extra for a Catholic high school 
education—even if Junior is agreeable. 

Remember, ours is a parish 65 years old— 
church, rectory, and $100,000 parish hall— 
paid for. What about new suburban com- 
munities with none of these things, where 
Sunday mass means driving 5, 10, or even 
15 miles? Soon you fall into a typical su- 
burban routine—you go one Sunday, mother 
the next—somebody has to stay home with 
the toddlers. If you are late, you stand as 
thousands do in overcrowded suburban 
churches. A year or two and you suddenly 
realize it has been months since you ap- 
proached the communion rail. Deprived of 
the grace and strength of the sacraments, 
only an exceptional Catholic can avoid the 
daily erosion of the family’s faith. 

In many city parishes, Catholics usually 
are to be found in every block, frequently 
they are in the majority. Probably your 
missus, Agnes Burke and Ellen O'Leary now 
share morning coffee, a rosary, do a bit of 
sewing for the Order of Martha, exchange 
Catholic magazines and books, In most sub- 
urbs, Catholics are spread thinly indeed— 
the 2.500 in our parish are scattered over 
75 square miles, almost twice the area of 
San Francisco. And our pastor has no help 
except 2 priests from out of town for Sun- 
day masses. No wonder that in many sub- 
urbs, the faith is stripped down to bare 
essentials—daily mass, sufficient Sunday 
masses to keep standees within the fire laws; 
confessions, baptisms, an annual confirma- 
tion class; Saturday morning instruction for 
hundreds of children attending public 
schools; once-a-month sick calls, and 
funerals. 

Parish organizations? Well, who will 
supervise them and when? Our 65-year-old 
parish had no Holy Name Society until 1953, 
no Knights of Columbus until 1954; our CYO 
is only 3 years old. A choir? How much 
music can you have with Sunday masses 
every hour from 7 a. m. to noon? A parish 
library? There are 3 in our entire suburban 
county. A magazine and pamphlet rack? 
The New Yorker, published 3,000 miles away, 
has more circulation in our county than any 
Catholic publication, including our arch- 
diocesan newspaper. Our county public li- 
brary has 14 branches, plus 2 bookmobiles, 
but its Catholic books total less than 60 
titles, and these include best sellers such as 
The Nun's Story, The Cardinal, Fallen Away, 
etc. 

Ninety percent of our county's 25,000 
Catholics own automobiles, some 2 or even 3. 
Some of us have homes with a current mar- 
ket value of from $25,000 to $60,000. We 
are more affluent than any group of Catho- 
lics in history, but in terms of militancy, 
Catholic action and community influence we 
are almost bankrupt. Twenty-five percent 
of our public schoo) enrollment is Catholic, 
but our parish never has had a school trus- 
tee. Our Rotary and Lions Clubs have less 
than a dozen Catholics, in both. 

Most suburbs have only one movie. These, 
even when Catholic owned, ignore Legion of 
Decency ratings. What of your pledge to 
stay away altogether from places of amuse- 
ment which show them (indecent and im- 
moral films) as a matter of policy?“ Adults 
can drive 50 miles to the city for one of those 
rare, worthwhile films. But what will you 
say when the youngsters next door ask, “Why 
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can’t Patricia and Jerome go see Baby Doll 
with us?” 

Your wife joins Suburbia’s Book Study 
Club. Does she remain silent when Peyton 
Place or The Ninth Wave are discussed, and 
praised, but never a Catholic book? The 
county grand jury investigates a public high 
school library, and your PTA goes into the 
matter. How will your wife answer the alibi 
of “book burning” and “censorship”? Will 
she read an editorial from a Catholic maga- 
zine asking how those books got into the 
library when even excerpts from them have 
been banned from the United States mails as 
“obscene, lewd, lascivious, and filthy?” 

The Under Thirty Club invites you to 
join—folk dancing, bridge, barbecues, etc. 
Then you discover that the club is an unoffi- 
cial organization of the Presbyterian Church, 
Do you resign, or—? ‘You are asked to serve 
on the annual Salvation Army fund raising 
committee. After all, “the Salvation Army 
does a lot of good” and a Catholic banker in 
an adjoining suburb is treasurer. What will 
be your decision? Neighbor Jones builds a 
cute “wishing well" in his yard. You order 
a wayside shrine from the Town & Country 
Apostolate of the Diocese of Worcester, affi- 
Hated with the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. Soon “the deep freeze” is on. 
“Why, we didn’t know you were Catholics.” 
Some of the oldtimers in the shake 
their heads. It's all right to be a Catholic, 
but let’s don't make an issue of it; hurts 
business, you know; look what happened to 
that writer who shot off his mouth; do you 
want to be hanged in effigy?” 

There is nothing new in all this. From 
1577 to 1829, English Catholics faced this 
same challenge. To them, as today in sub- 
urbs from Long Island to California, coopera- 
tion and conformity were made to sound 
very appealing, very plausible, very harmless. 
Many of them, too, went along with their 
neighbors, but hundreds suffered 
and thousands were bankrupted by ruinous 
penal laws. 

Do you still want to move to the suburbs? 


States Rights, Security, and the Supreme 
Court 
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HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of President Louis C. Wyman, Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, 
5ist national conference, Sun Valley 
Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 24, 1957: 
STATES RIGHTS, SECURITY, AND THE SUPREME 

Courr 


Reverend Clergy, Lieutenant Governor 
Larsen, our genial host, Graydon Smith, 
members of the national association and 
their lovely ladies, distinguished guests, and 
friends, because of the very problem to 
which my remarks this noon are addressed, 
our good friend, Hon. Louis Nichols, Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, cannot be with us this 
noon. For this reason, instead of delivering 
the President's address at the morning ses- 
sion, Attorney General Smith has asked me 
to do so this noon. Because I think that the 
matter with which it is concerned is of na- 
tional importance as well as a great deal of 
direct interest to everyone who is here, I 
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shall offer no apologies for being serious 
this noon. I hope you will bear with me 
for a few minutes, having in mind that 
while I am not adept at being a funny man 
myself, even it I were this is not a subject 
which at this stage of national affairs lends 
itself to jokes. 

In earlier years I can well remember that 
the generation before me felt that young- 
sters of my time were becoming demoralized 
because they were staying out a little later, 
driving cars a little faster, and smoking cig- 
arettes. Dire were the predictions of dis- 
aster for our generation, yet this was the 
generation that proved itself in World War 
II, and the situation did not turn out to 
be as bad as some people thought. At the 
same time today parents worry about the 
contempt of modern youth for parental con- 
trol, cynicism toward principle and precept, 
and we are all concerned about some young- 
sters’ lack of respect for law and justice 
generally. 

Between certain types of television shows 
and parental preoccupation with the cock- 
tail hour, as well as with other matters— 
mostly material—there ls genuine cause for 
concern lest the generation coming along 
is going to succeed to control of the helm 
without familiarity with and belief in the 
basic principles upon which our forefathers 
rested the Constitution of the United States. 
It may be that these fears will prove as 
groundless as those of our parents before us. 
I hope so. But this time the problem is a 
little different. For now it is not sheer 
deviltry, it is an infection of amoral mate- 
rialism, a sort of modern-day cynicism that 
is supposed to mark contemporary sophisti- 
cation beyond the usual degree attendant to 
the age of 21. 

No matter the precise phrase, there is little 
doubt but what that great instrument 
through which Americans have devised per- 
haps the most satisfactory method of com- 
munity living under a government of law 
and not of men, is being tortured out of all 
rational historical proportion by decision 
after decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. These decisions in their cumulative 
aspect seek by flat of five appointed Justices 
to substitute a philosophy of government 
patently contrary to that contemplated by 
‘George Washington and the great figures 
of our early constitutional period. Such fiat 
involves certain basic assumptions concern- 
ing what is best for the American way of 
life and through these decisions in effect 
amends the Constitution to the point of 
usurping what has always heretofore been 
considered as the proper function of the 
constitutional convention in our pattern of 
government. Such decisions must further 
confound and confuse our youth who seek 
and deserve real understanding of the true 
relationship between staté and individual, 
between communism and capitalism. 

In recent years, even months, this country 
has witnessed the curious phenomenon of 
a Supreme Court decision on one day and 
a bill in Congress to set it aside on the next. 
Were such measures and developments pe- 
culiarly local in isolated cases they would 
be readily understandable, but protests and 
outcry against these decisions have mounted 
from north to south and from east to west 
across the length and breadth of the United 
States. Most recent is that group of cases 
decided a week ago today, June 17, 1957, a 
day which David Lawrence has aptly charac- 
terized as a fateful one in American history. 

What was originally drawn as a compact 
between the States to create a Federal Goy- 
ernment with certain express powers which 
were delegated in the compact—called a 
Constitution—threatens by decision of the 
High Court to become a one-way ticket to 
a Federal bureaucracy in which the position 
and authority of the individual States be- 
comes less and less with every passing year. 
No one questions that the powers expressly 
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granted to the Federal Government in arti- 
cle I, section 8, are powers best exercised 
by Federal authority for the common good. 
But when those powers are extended by the 
exercise of some sort of civil liberties pre- 
occupation or underdog complex into the 
kind of decision that resulted in Griffin v. 
Illinois, or Pennsylvania y. Nelson; Schware 
v. New Mexico; Konigsberg v. California; 
Jencks v. United States; Watkins v. United 
States; Sweezy v. New Hampshire; and Yates 
v. United States, we face a common problem 
of the highest magnitude. This problem is 
the State's interest in its own survival. 
spe public record of Communist sub- 
version both in this country and in many 
other countries around the world is notori- 
ous. It is equally notorious that responsible 
agencies within and without Federal and 
State Governments have repeatediy con- 
firmed that the Communist Party in this 
country is an arm of the Communist Party 
in the Soviet Union with the objective of 
alteration of the form of government of the 
United States to a Communist state— 


whether or not through an intermediate, 


step of soclalism— to be attained by force 
and violence if necessary. 

If our United States is to have any 
semblance of realistic national security, not 
essentially by guns or even bombs but 
through awareness of possible subversion 
and nonforgetfulness of the absolute enmity 
to the principles of freedom which has al- 
ways characterized world communism, the 
Highest Court of the United States should 
not even hint that membership in the Com- 
munist Party is a mere matter of political 
association, much less hold, as it has in 
Yates v. United States that a subjective test 
is to be applied to advocacy of force and 
violence to overthrow the Government of 
this country and that the Smith Act permits 
advocacy of forcible overthrow short of 
incitement of direct action to that end. 

A majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that at least as far 
as good moral character is concerned, mem- 
bership in the Communist Party ts appar- 
ently considered a mere matter of political 
asscociation privileged under the first 
amendment. No matter protestations of 
words in the opinion to the contrary (as the 
dissent points out), one cannot read the 
Konigsberg decision without observing~that 
this is exactly what the High Court has 
done by telling a State court that on such a 
record there can be no reasonable doubt of 
the good moral character of an applicant for 
admission to the bar who refuses to answer 
the question of whether or not he is at the 
time of his application a member of the 
Communist Party in this country. 


If this were not enough, the High Court a 
week ago today denied the right of the 
legislature of New Hampshire to inquire 
into the actual content of a required-at- 
tendance lecture at a State university by a 
former professor with a substantial record 
of association with Communists and Com- 
munist-front organizations, who had writ- 

ten that violence to preserve the Soviet 
system was justified but that violence to 
preserve the capitalist system was doubly 
damned—once for itself and once for its 
purposes, as well as more, This latter de- 
cision was rested on the astonishing ground, 
in part, that there was no assurance that a 
legislature which had delegated the investi- 
gation to an Attorney General wanted an- 
swers to the questions put: That this lack 
of assurance evidenced an abuse of authority 
in the face of a legislative resolution stat- 
ing, The Attorney General is authorized to 
act upon his own motion and upon such 
information as in his judgment may be rea- 
sonable or reliable * .“ 
High Court, in discussing the perennial 
problem of balancing individual rights with 
national security, dismissed the interest of 
a State in its own survival in an incredible 
dictum; “We do not now conceive of any 
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circumstance wherein a State interest would 
justify infringement of right in these fields.” 

No matter the phrasing of words nor the 
rationale of individual members of the ma- 
jority, it is plain that the elements of part- 
nership between State and Federal Govern- 
ments in the investigation ot subversive 
activities have been sharply limited, if not 
destroyed. Mere questioning in legislative 
fact-finding does not stigmatize. It is the 
answers to questions that count. If the 
questions are ptrtinent and relate to a vital 
concern of the State they should be sanc- 
tioned, not struck down. The mere asking 
of relevant questions in fact-finding into 
possible subversion cannot destroy legiti- 
mate free speech. 

Without being disrespectful, I believe it 
is a fair comment to characterize the lan- 
guage of the majority in the Sweezy de- 
cision as pure sophistry. The individual 
citizen in America must feel frustrated and 
helpless in the face of such reasoning reach- 
ing a conclusion contrary to the literal right 
of the governed to self-preservation. De- 
mocracy has the right of self-preservation. 
Freedom does not, and cannot, mean free- 
dom to destroy freedom in this» country. 
Pregervation of academic freedom and the 
American way of life does not require the 
judiciary to constitute the campus an insu- 
lated cloister wherein the relevant question 
may not tread in seeking to detect the pres- 
ence or absence of a virus that would poten- 
tially destroy both academic freedom and 
the American way of life. 

We are lawyers. That we happen to be 
Attorneys General for the moment is either 
our good or poor fortune, as the case may 
seem to each of us. As lawyers we must 
have respect for the law and confidence in 
the integrity, ability, and enlightenment of 
our judiciary. The situation of the law in 
the field of Federal-State relations, and par- 
ticularly in the fleld of subversive activities 
has never in the history of the United States 
descended to as low a point in terms of lack 
of public confidence as it has reached today. 
While of course I cannot speak for the De- 
partment of Justice, it must be apparent to 
anyone with a balance wheel in his head that 
the recent decisions relating to communism 
and the Communist Party; the tragic delay 
in disposal of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board orders relating to the Communist 
Party registration under the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; the requirement that con- 
fidential files and reports to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation—which may include 
classified material—shall be open carte 
blanche to cross-examination in all criminal 
cases including prosecution for subversion; 
the decision that the board of bar examiners 
in New Mexico were required against their 
judgment to have in their bar association a 
man who had a record of previous member- 
ship in the Communist Party and previous 
criminal activities; the decision that the 
California bar may not deny membership to 
an applicant who refuses to answer whether 
he is presently a member of the Communist 
Party; decisions relating to extension of Fed- 
eral control in the water cases; the decision 
requiring compulsory transcripts to the in- 
digent in a State court in Illinois; and deci- 
sions in derogation of State labor laws not 
touching interstate commerce; all these have 
brought about a dangerous instability in our 
law, a lack of confidence in Government, and 
in the judicial structure of this Nation. 

That this has been accompanied by such 
spectacles as those recently presented by the 
abuse of the fifth amendment by Dave Beck 
and his son for purposes for which most 
assuredly it was never intended, does not 
help this unhappy situation. What are peo- 
ple to think of the law when they read about 
such conduct on advice of counsel? What 
kind of a law do we have that can permit 
defiance of commonsense to the extreme that 
it cannot sufficiently define a point in testi- 
mony at which the fifth amendment begins 
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to apply? Must a lawyer always tell a client, 
“You can't even admit to knowing your own 
father lest under the doctrine of the Rogers 
case you may be construed to have waived 
your right to claim the privilege?” This is 
nonsense. It is bad public relations for 
the law. 

It is in the interest of improvement of the 
administration of justice as well as restora- 
tion of public confidence in government that 
at the earliest possible time there should be 
a decision clearly, rationally, and firmly spell- 
ing out that the fifth amendment means 
what it always should have been plainly held 
to have meant, namely, that a truthful 
answer if given is honestly believed by the 
witness to possibly furnish a link in a chain 
of evidence which might lead to his convic- 
tion for a crime not outlawed by the statute 
of limitations, and nothing less. The fifth 
amendment is not a shield against informing 
nor a barbiturate for twinges of personal con- 
science, 

It is most essential that we chief law-en- 
forcement officers of the States, together with 
the law-enforcement officers of the Federal 
Government, in matters of criminal law gen- 
erally, and civil liberties and subversive ac- 
tivities. particularly, should operate in part- 
nership as a team, and without opposition 
and rancor, Decisions of the Highest Court 
in this country, which again and again in- 
sult State sovereignty and derogate from the 
plain language of the 10th amendment, do 
not contribute to such a partnership. 

Cooperation between the States and the 
Federal Government is a two-way street. If 
the Federal Government wants cooperation 
from the States then the judiciary should 
permit.extension of real cooperation to the 
States, for the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. If the bar association of the State of 
New Mexico does not want a former Com- 
munist with a criminal arrest record as one 
of its members, the Supreme Court of the 
United States should not force it to do so. 
If the bar association of the State of Cali- 
fornia does not believe that an applicant for 
admission to the status of officer of the court, 
sworn to uphold the State and Federal Con- 
stitutions, who refuses to say that he is not a 
member of the Communist Party at the time 
of his application, is not of good moral 
character, the Supreme Court of the United 
States should not tell the State of California 
that on such a record there is no reasonable 
doubt of his good moral character simply 
because the witness contended that he did 
not advocate or believe in force and violence 
generally. Perhaps the bar examiners did 
not believe him, 

If a legislative committee investigating 
subversion in New Hampshire questions a 
person who gave a _ required-attendance 
lecture at a State-supported university seek- 
ing to find out whether directly or indirectly 
he advocated force and violence to 
adolescents of impressionable age, the Su- 
preme Court should not tell the State 
legislature that it may not so inquire. And, 


finally, under no circumstances in the deli- 


cate field of interpretation of the Smith Act 
should the Supreme Court permit exclusion 
from that act advocacy and teaching of 
forcible overthrow of the Government as an 
abstract principle short of incitement. 
Words may be combined like keys on a piano 
to play a tune according to the conception 
of the pianist. Although there is an old 
saying that “sticks and stones may break my 
bones but words can never hurt me“ words 
from the highest court in the world are 
translated into action all over the United 
States and in those places under United 
States influence—which includes a goodly 
portion of the world. Such a play on words 
makes infinitely more difficult judicial es- 
tablishment of an intelligible dividing line 
between free speech and advocacy of sub- 
version and offers encouragement to those 
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enemies of the American way of life, who, 
like termites in the foundation, are never 
seen and seldom heard, until the day the 
house falls in. 

This Nation is composed of many lan- 
guages, many races, many creeds, living to- 
gether under a document which permits a 

deal of give and take. The very flexi- 
bility of the Federal Constitution has in- 
sured its continued strength against stresses 
and strains which in other lands have seen 
as many as 17 governments fall in 2 years. 
This document must not continue to be in- 
terpreted in such a manner as to throw out 
of kliter the great divider between the 
powers of the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the 10th amendment. We State 
attorneys general are responsible through 
our national association for asserting our 
best efforts that the course of history in the 
United States shall be turned from a direc- 
tion of paternal federalism to one of en- 
lightened cooperation between sovereign 
States and the Federal Government, each 
working in its own sphere with recognized 

ivision of authority. 

== believe that 1 the United States Su- 
preme Court continues with the type of de- 
cision that has been handed down of late 
that the National Association of Attorneys 
General should support at least four specific 
courses of action: 

First. The preparation of language clari- 
fying the 10th amendment, to protect States 
reserved powers in more certain terms with 
its immediate recommendation to all 48 

te legislatures. 

sgn That a method be devised 
whereby the States shall have a greater voice 
in confirmation of appointments to the Su- 
preme Court than now exists through the 
United States Senate. The more one ob- 
serves the path of the growth of America, 
the more compelling becomes the conclusion 
that politics should be left out of judicial 
decisions, and persons without prior judicial 
experience should not be appointed to the 
Supreme Court, While 300 years ago it 
might have been appropriate for a scholar 
writing with quill pen to observe that “the 
law is a ass, a fool” we can no longer afford 
to have this considered to be the fact by 
people in a kinetic, dynamic society troubled 
with the awful awareness of the fact that 
society controls technologically the means to 
destroy itself without at the same time hav- 
ing devised the means to live together in 
peace and trust. 

Third. Specific continued support of legis- 
lation of the general nature of S. 654 and 
H. R. 3, as amended, designed to insulate 
against judicial legislation in derogation of 
State sovereignty. 

Fourth. The appointment at this confer- 
ence of a special committee on internal se- 
curity, instructed to immediately confer 
with the interested Federal agencies and 
with other national groups, including the 
American Bar Association, with a view to 
preparation of legislation for introduction at 
the current session of Congress designed to 
undo as great a portion of these recent de- 
cisions as is possible short of constitutional 
amendment. The chairman of this special 
committee should be further instructed to 
present the committee's recommendation to 
the permanent executive committee of this 
association and with its approval and au- 
thority to appear before the Congress of the 
United States in support thereof. 

On any theory, a determined few of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have 
by these decisions mortgaged if not de- 
stroyed the reasonable attempts of hard- 
working, loyal Americans, including such as 
J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Francis E. WALTER and the 
congressional committees, and State legisla- 
tive fact-finding committees—whose meth- 
ods in the great majority of cases have in 
no sense or manner been either unfair nor 
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overreaching, to keep check on the extent 

of Communist penetration and subversion in 

America. These decisions have set the 

United States back 25 years in its attempt 

to make certain that those loyal to a foreign 

power cannot create another Trojan Horse 
ere. 

Beyond even this incredible, compelled 
conclusion is the dismaying fact that the 
Supreme Court has sanctioned protection of 
the dark corners of individual association 
with persons disloyal to America and made 
infinitely more difficult, if not impossible, 
the taking of sworn testimony relating to 
subversive activity in the United States. By 
equating lawful politics with communism it 
has been suggested to America and to the 
world that Communists and communism 
may not in fact be subversive of our way of 
life at all, which is certainly contrary to the 
public record of communism which has 
proven to an overwhelming majority of 
Americans that communism is the mortal 
enemy of freedom everywhere. 

There is no need to torture the memories 
of surviving loved ones to establish these 
facts. 

On issues of loyalty to State and Nation, 
the life of every citizen by American law 
should and must be an open book, 

Gentlemen, the situation is serious, even 
appalling. These decisions strike a mortal 
blow at the very foundations of the Ameri- 
can way—at the very principles in which we 
believe; those same principles that when 
the chips are down find all loyal Americans 
ready to risk their very lives to defend and 
preserve. It is tragic to see such judicial 
undermining of national security and Fed- 
eral-State relations, as well as of the very 
foundation of free America’s right to protect 
itself. 


Nixon’s Popularity Rises With Voters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have watched the rise of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon in the esteem of his fellow 
countrymen. It was very apparent in the 
recent election that his position was con- 
siderably improved over 1952. In the last 
few years he has had a chance to show 
his ability as the right arm of President 
Eisenhower. 

In his trips abroad he has demon- 
strated the good will of the United 
States toward other countries of the 
world. Each one of these trips has been 
increasingly important as it became rec- 
ognized that he was acting as the official 
representative of the President. 

All of this has contributed to his in- 
creased esteem in the eyes of the people 
generally. 

I append hereto an article by Elmo 
Roper and associates from the Washing- 
ton Star of Sunday, July 7, titled Nxx- 
on’s Popularity Rises With Voters”: 

Nrxon’s POPULARITY Rises WITH VOTERS 

The once passionate opposition to Vice 
President Richann Nixon has cooled down 
considerably in the last couple of years. 
While 3 percent of a national sample says 
he has slipped in their esteem, 18 percent 
have revised upward their opinion of the 
controversial Vice President. The answers 
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to the following question show where Mr, 
Nom stands at the present time: 

In regard to Vice President Nixon, which 
of these statements comes closest to the way 
you feel about him at the present time, as 
compared to a couple of years ago? 

I liked him then and I like him now, 49 

nt. 

I didn't like him then; I like him better 
now, 18 percent. 

I like him then; I don't like him as well 
now, 3 percent. 

I didn’t like him then and I don't like 
him now, 22 percent. 

Don't know, 8 percent. 

This indicates Mr. Nixon has come a long 
way since the time when he was being 
criticized for sledgehammer, unscrupulous 
campaign tactics both before and after he 
arrived on the national scene. For fully 
40 percent of the people we talked to con- 
fessed a past aversion to the Vice President, 
a remarkable high number for any public 
figure. But only 22 percent persist in their 
dislike. Apparently the more discreet tone 
of his recent campaign and foreign trips, 
and presumably his support of President 
Eisenhower's policies, are the reasons. 

This softening in attitudes is strikingly 
bipartisan. Nineteen percent of the Repub- 
licans like him better now; so do 16 percent 
of the Democrats. He still wouldn't win any 
popularity contests with Democrats, but he 
would do a lot better than he did a year ago, 
when in a precampaign poll Democrats with 
a low opinion of Mr. Nixon outnumbered 
his Democratic admirers 3 to 2. 

Mr. Nrxon’s popularity has always varied 
noticeably in different parts of the country, 
and it’s still that way today. Sentiment has 
warmed toward him most in the regions al- 
ready most friendly to him, the Northeast 
and the Midwest. Elsewhere, while feeling 
toward him has shifted some, there is a 
stronger hard-core anti-Nixon sentiment 
that stubbornly resists change. Here's a 
breakdown of regional differences: 


North- | Mid- South Far 
east West 


— 


I liked him then and I like 
him now 

1 didn’t like him then; I 
like him better new 

I liked him then; I don’t 
like him as well now. 


Now probably the No. 1 contender for the 
1960 Republican presidential nomination, 
Mr. Nixon is far ahead of where he was a 
couple of years ago. But his popularity is 
still not of the sweeping sort usually com- 
manded by successful presidential candi- 
dates. 

A year ago, when asked to choose between 
Mr. Nrxon and a hypothetical Democratic 
candidate for President, the faceless Demo- 
crat won by a margin of nine percentage 
points. The margin may have narrowed 
since, Only time will tell whether Mr. NIXON 
can carry his upward career in voter esteem 
onto a presidential level. 


A Plea for Teen-Agers To Participate in 
Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely and 
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informative article, appearing in the 
Worcester, Mass., Evening Gazette of 
May 9, last, by Eugene Gilbert, of Gilbert 
Youth Research, entreating our young- 
sters to relieve their boredom by whole- 
some participation in healthy sports 
activities. With all their supposed 
sophistication, let us hope our young 
people wisely appreciate the priceless 
value of good health as an essential 
foundation to a happy and useful life. 

The article follows: 

THE PROBLEMS or OUR BORED TEEN-AGERS 
(By Eugene Gilbert, of Gilbert Youth 
Research) 

Most of the Nation’s teen-agers are bored 
in spite of all the modern entertainment 
gadgets. 

Perhaps they're not bored every minute 
but a good part of the day. 

Of the boys interviewed in our cross- 
country poll 78 percent say they are bored. 
The percentage of lasses suffering from lassi- 
tude is even higher: 85 percent, 

LOOK OUT WINDOW 

One girl sighs: “There are moments when 
I think I will go out of my mind with bore- 
dom.” 

An Arkansas small-town boy says: “My 
crowd and I often sit in one guy's house for 
hours looking out of the window.” 

But a 16-year-old lad from Chicago com- 
plains of the same ailment: “I take up new 
hobbies every couple of months to give me 
something to think about. But it doesn't 
work. I guess I'm just a blase individual.” 

DON'T ENVY DADS 


Monotonous as they frequently find their 
existence, 84 percent of the youngsters we 
interviewed feel they get as much enjoy- 
ment out of life today as their parents did 
when they were children. 

“I guess all kids are bored these days,” 
notes Tommy, 15. “I bet dad did about the 
same things when he was young as I do now. 
He must have been plenty bored a lot of 
the time.” 

They agree they have many advantages 
today children of 100 years ago never 
dreamed of—television, radio, telephones, 
motion pictures, airplanes, tape recordings, 
electrical appliances. 

LESS WORK 


Since automation entered the home with 
pushbutton appliances to do just about every 
chore, youngsters have their work around 
the house cut to a minimum. Transporta- 
tion is faster, too. Everything seems to give 
teen-agers more time and less activity. 

“Machines do all the work,” 15-year-old 
Sandy of Connecticut says. “There is noth- 
ing left for us todo. So we just have to sit 
around—bored to tears.” 

“Bored? Why, man, that’s not too far 
from the truth,” agrees a Boston lad, 17. 
“None of the teen-agers I know have enough 
to keep them busy for an hour a day. Cer- 
tainly we're bored.” 

Television contributes to their general 
ennui. It’s conceded that TV keeps children 
better informed on world affairs and in most 
fields of knowledge. But knowing more 
leads to sophistication which in turn can 
make young people blasé. Nothing is a sur- 
prise or a thrill any more. 

Take the circus cOming to town. This 
used to be one of the year’s high spots for a 
child. Thirteen-year-old Maura says: 

SPORTS WOULD HELP 


“TIl never forget my disappointment when 
I went to the circus for the first time. Tele- 
vision was much better. You could see the 
animals closer and the awful smell wasn't 
there.” 

In a previous study we explored the fact 
that participation by young people in sports 
is steadily declining. There is an obvious 
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connection between bored teen-agers and 
fewer young people on the playing fields, 

Youngsters who like sports aren't sitting 
ground twidding their thumbs for lack of 
something to do. And the physical exertion 
keeps them feeling alive, stimulated, and 
interested. 

In fact, it has been medically proved that 
the formative years need strenuous physical 
activity. The teens generally are bursting 
with energy and require sufficient interests 
and activities to occupy their minds and 
bodies. Otherwise, they may lapse into 


lethargy. 


America’s Constitutional Crisis—The 
Problem of the High Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people are concerned 
about recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

In the current issue of Human Events, 
July 6, 1957, Mr. Frederic Nelson, who 
has been associate editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post in charge of its editorial 
page since 1942, has written an interest- 
ing article setting forth the problem of 
the High Court. As part of my remarks, 
I am including Mr. Nelson’s statement: 

AMERICA’S CONSTITUTIONAL CrIsIs—THE 

PROBLEM OF THE HIGH COURT 


(By Frederic Nelson) 


If anyone wants to know what a constitu- 
tional crisis is like, it looks as if we were in 
the middle of one. The English put on con- 
stitutional crises when somebody in the 
royal family wants to marry an American or 
a gamesmaster. This American crisis is more 
important, to us, anyway, because it con- 
cerns the very nature of our political system 
and the continued ability of the Government 
to protect the country from destructive Com- 
munist attack. In a series of edicts the 
United States Supreme Court has rendered 
the Government powerless to check the or- 
ganization of secret Communist cells; to ex- 
pose the nature and ramifications of the 
Red conspiracy; to maintain the integrity of 
the FBI's sources of information; or to keep 
subversives out of sensitive Federal bureaus. 

How on earth did nine eminent Supreme 
Court Justices, most of whom are no more 
radical than the average Joe at the country 
club on Saturday afternoon, manage to foul 
things up so that Americans in all walks of 
life fear for the security of the Nation, while 
the Communists openly boast that they nev- 
er had it so good? There is no single answer, 
of course, but for one clue you might look 
into the tendency of middle-aged men to as- 
sume that young intellectuals just out of 
coNege know all the answers. Even a Su- 
preme Court Justice is probably a good- 
hearted sucker for the idea that the top 
young man in the graduating class at an 
Ivy League law school has the latest word 
on the Constitution. Most of the Justices 
take on such young fellows as their clerks. 
Who are these brains and what are their 
backgrounds? 

Even the most casual student of the 
Supreme Court's recent decisions in the so- 
called civil liberties cases wants to know, 
who makes up the reading lists for the 
eminent Justices? Their opinions bristle 
with citations from sociologists and politi- 
cal theorists whose works one would hardly 
expect a Supreme Court Justice to have 
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Tead. Some people suspect that those 
clerks—just out of law schools more or less 
on the left side of the fence—have been 
familiarizing their bosses with 4 Gunnar 
Myrdal 907 (instead of 17 U. S. 1165). 

The suspicion that there may be some 
neo-Alger Hisses in the High Court's estab- 
lishment doubtless accounts for the recent 
recommendation by the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security that employees of the 
judicial branch, should be screened for basic 
loyalty because Federal judges, busy with 
overcrowded court calendars, must rely upon 
assistants to prepare briefing papers for 
them. False or biased information inad- 
vertently reflected in court opinions in 
crucial security, constitutional, govern- 
mental or social issues, could cause severe 
effects to the Nation's security. 

Anyway it will be no surprise if it turns 
out that the Court's homework has neglected 
the reports of the hearings which the Sen- 
ate's Internal Security Subcommittee and 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee have been holding on the general sub- 
ject of Communist subversion in American 
life. A little more attention to these sensa- 
tional but usually ignored reports ought to 
convince even the most liberal jurist that 
the cases which have been coming up to the 
Supreme Court of late are concerned only 
Temotely with the rights of individuals to 
their political views, but have a great deal 
to do with a ramifying conspiracy, almost 
impossible to expose in its entirety, to sub- 
ject America to Communist dictatorship. 

Take Justice Black's opinion in the Konigs- 
berg case, in which the Court upset the ef- 
forts of the California bar to exclude from 
the practice of law a young man who had re- 
fused to tell the bar's examining committee 
whether or not he was or had been a Com- 
munist. Konigsberg, when asked the simple 
question, “Are you a Communist?,” went into 
the familiar song and dance about how he 
Was faced with nameless accusers or inform- 
ers; and that, if he did answer the question, 
you would get a dozen informers who would 
say the opposite; and that anyway the ques- 
tion invaded his rights of free opinion and 
free speech and that the legal profession 
should champion these rights. 

As a matter of fact, one nonfaceless in- 
former named Mrs. Bennett had testified in 
Konigsberg's presence that she knew him to 
be a Communist; but, when asked whether 
he cared to deny her testimony, Konigsberg 
Baid, “That isa question relating to opinions, 
beliefs, political affiliations.” 

All this might seem, as it did to Justice 
Harlan, to cast doubt on the desirability of 
this young man as a member of the Cali- 
fornia bar, or at any rate deter the Supreme 
Court from interfering in the matter. But 
not Justice Black. His assistant or clerk 
Could have briefed him, but apparently 
didn't. In an encomium upon the honesty 
and uprightness of the applicant's life, Jus- 
tice Black mentioned the fact that, after 
joining the Army, Konigsberg was selected 
for training as an orientation officer in the 
Army's information and education program 
&nd in that capacity served in north Africa, 
Italy, France, and Germany. As an orienta- 
tion officer one of his principal functions 
Was to explain to soldiers the advantages of 
democracy as compared with totalitarianism. 

This must have split the sides of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee which, 
in the summer of 1954, went pretty thor- 
Cughly into the activities and personnel of 
the Information and Education Division of 
the United States Army. ‘That section was 
Tound to be loaded with Bolos and left- 
wingers whose activities, unearthed in testi- 
mony before the committee, included the 
Publication of a series of Army talks, among 
them one on China which assured the won- 
dering troops that “Communists” (end 
quote) were not really Communists at all. 

But, to Justice Black and presumably the 
‘court majority, service with a group which 
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was loaded with leftwingers is evidence of 
a “forceful showing of good moral character.” 
Of course, this individual may have been 
clean as J. Edgar Hoover's tooth; the point 
is that, if you're making a case for innocence 
by association, don’t pick this information 
and education outfit. Really, some alert 
assistant or research analyst ought to have 
pulled that one out of the justice's text. 


If the Court is actually setting itself up as 


a third legislative chamber, it ought to go to 
great pains to understand what it 18 legis- 
lating about. Some research into the Inter- 
nal Security Committee's investigation of 
the penetration of communism into the edu- 
cational field might have headed off another 
howler, this one from the majority opinion 
in the case of New Hampshire's Professor 
Sweezy: “It is particularly important that 
the exercise of the power of compulsory proc- 
ess be carefully circumscribed when the leg- 
islative process tends to impinge upon highly 
sensitive areas of freedom of speech or press, 
freedom of political association and freedom 
of communication of ideas, particularly in 
the academic community.” 

Why particularly in the academic commu- 
nity? With almost every college and univer- 
sity faculty sheltering at least 1 or 2 veter- 
ans of the fifth amendment, the impartial 
observer might conclude that the academic 
community should receive especially careful 
attention from the investigating process. 


The testimony of Bella Dodd, for example, 


on the special vulnerability of educators to 
the wiles and sophistries of communism 
might have profitably been called to the at- 
tention of the Court by some law clerk who 
was not curled up with a good book on the 
evils of McCarthyism. 

This gets us to the momentous Watkins 
case in which the Supreme Court under- 
takes to set new limits on the investigative 
powers of Congress. Of course, few would 
undertake to prove that every congressional 
investigation and every question posed by 
an investigating committee is above criti- 
cism. I myself, without knowing too much 
about it, doubt the wisdom of attempting 
to compel a witness to squeal on his old 
brothers in the bonds of communism. The 
question which the committee has to ask 
itself is whether the possible advantage of 
prosecuting Arthur Miller, for example, out- 
weighs the disadvantage of a hostile popular 
reaction to all congressional investigations. 
The basic object is to persuade wavering 
Communists to leave the party and tell what 
they know. It is quite possible that some 
such people hesitate to emerge for fear of 
being compelled to give information con- 
cerning others. 

The other side of the argument, and the 
one which prevailed in congressional circles, 
is that a repentant Communist casts serious 
doubts upon the genuineness of his change 
of heart if he refuses to name his associates 
in subversion. And of course it,is unfair 
that prominent witnesses with popular fol- 
lowings and curvaceous wives should get a 
fairer deal than less fancy converts. Nev- 
ertheless, the Watkins and Sweezy decisions 
certainly suggest that committees of Con- 
gress would do well to pick their contempt 
victims with an eye to how they look on 
television. 

However, this ought to be a matter for 
the discretion of the committee. If its 
members think it essential to punish recal- 
citrance by citing a witness for contempt, 
the Congress must retain the power to do so. 
As Justice Black remarked back in the days 
when he was a Senator from Alabama, 
“There is no power on earth that can tear 
away the veil behind which powerful and 
audacious and unscrupulous groups operate, 
save the sovereign legislative power armed 
with the right of subpena and search”, and 
with the power to compel reply to questions. 

In those days the powerful and audacious 
and unscrupulous groups were mainly mil- 
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lionaires and entrepreneurs in the electric 
power industry. It was considered reason- 
able to push them around. I seem to recall 
that somebody even incited a midget to sit 
in J. Pierpont Morgan's lap while he was 

and nobody blew the whistle. 
Now that the witnesses are Communist con- 
spirators for the overthrow of the United 
States, the learned Justices are for limiting 
the sovereign legislative power. 

In this same Sweezy opinion occurs the 
astonishing statement, which seems in- 
tended to apply to the Communist Party, 
that “any interference with the freedom of 
a party is simultaneously an interference 
with the freedom of its adherents * . 
We do not now conceive of any circumstances 
wherein a State interest would justify in- 
fringement of rights in these fields.” 
Sweezy is a teacher in New Hampshire and 
the people of that State seem to have im- 
agined that they had an interest in what 
was being taught in their educational insti- 
tutions. Had they read the Court's dictum 
in the Steve Nelson case, they would have 
understood that the States are supposed to 
have no legitimate interest in subversion at 
all. 

A competent law clerk would have sug- 
gested that a State interest in subversion of 
the United States is suggested in article IV, 
section 4 of the United States Constitution, 
which reads, “The United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government and shall protect 
each of them against invasion and, on appli- 
cation of the legislature, or of the executive _ 
when the legislature cannot be convened, 
against domestic violence.” 

It doesn’t seem to me altogether a quib- 
ble—or at any rate no worse a quibble than 
a lot we have been getting lately—to suggest- 
that the States have as much interest in the 
possible overthrow of the United States from 
the inside as from the outside; and that, in- 
asmuch as the States are guaranteed a re- 
publican form of government by the United 
States, it would be suicidal for the States to 
remain indifferent to subversion which 
might easily make the Federal guaranty as 
useless as a $3 bill. The California Un- 
American Activities Committee for example, 
has turned up a lot of important leads which 
Federal authorities could follow up later. 

It is a little difficult to see what Justice 
Harlan’s law clerk could have done to steer 
him away from that dreary routine on the 
meaning of the word organize as used in the 
Smith Act. Asa lay ignoramus got It, Justice 
Harlan meant that, unless a Communist was 
present when the Communist Party was or- 
ganized in 1945, he could not be said to have 
organized Communist cells or apparatuses 
after that year. Perhaps, the Justice's clerk 
should have suggested that an equally good 
date for the organization of the United 
States Communist Party in 1919, a date 
which would have sheltered most Reds 
younger than William Z. Foster behind the 
statute of limitations. But for the lay igno- 
Tamus, who can't see anything confusing in 
the idea that a Communist might right now 
organize a cell in a labor union or college 
faculty, the Court had a hard time making 
sense. 

Fundamental to the release of the Cali- 
fornia Communists, is the notion, which 
crops out throughout the Court's opinion, 
that freedom of speech and politica] belief 
is somehow involved. Another basic fallacy 
is that the Communist conspiracy is no 
longer dangerous. These delusions are not 
confined to Supreme Court Justices. The 
New York Times, hailing the Smith Act opin- 
fons as a new birth of freedom, declared 
that, “the time is passing when the existence 
of a small group of persons with warped 
minds and twisted judgments and caliing 
themselves Communists is a menace requir- 
ing us to suppress our ancient freedoms,” 
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Of course, we haven't suppressed any 
ancient freedoms, as the ability of the Com- 
munists to warp the minds and twist the 
judgment of a distressingly large portion of 
the non-Communist community is sufficient 
proof. More depressing are these decisions 
in which the Court revealed a bland indiffer- 
ence to the growing menace of internal sub- 
version and appeared to accept the notion 
that a Communist conspirator could not be 
considered guilty of incitement- unless he 

to incite somebody to blow up the 
United States Mint within the next half 
hour. 

The idea that the Communist Party is 
harmless is, of course, being exploited to the 
limit by the party itself. In its brief ask- 
ing the Supreme Court to outlaw the Smith 
Act, the party lawyers said: “Developments 
of the last few months indicate that these 
relationships (between Russia and the 
United States) are beginning to undergo a 
profound change. For this reason alone, the 
position of the court of appeals that it is 
legally bound to assume that the fears ex- 
pressed by Congress in 1950 provide an ade- 
quate, competent, and conclusive picture of 
reality is unreasonable, if not wholly irra- 
tional.” 

Although the present Court has not overtly 
reversed its own opinion in the Eugene 
Dennis case, its latest ukase represents a 
substantial reversal of its earlier view that 
“the mere fact that, from the period 1945 
to 1948, petitioners’ activities did not result 
in an attempt to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence is, of course, no answer 
to the fact that there was a group that was 
ready to make the attempt.” The California 
decision did not declare the Smith Act un- 
constitutional; it merely made it all but 
impossible to enforce, 

And that may have been the smartest idea 
some bright law clerk has developed since he 
left law school. 

In spite of the predictions by liberal col- 
umnists that the fuss will subside and that 
Congress will lie down and play dead, I have 
a hunch that Congress will do nothing of 
the kind. It can’t, if only because failure to 
meet these repeated challenges will lead to 
judicial dictatorship, however amiably it 
may be disguised. If Congress may not ques- 
tion a witness without explaining in elab- 
orate detail just what specific statute any 
isolated question is expected to produce; 1f 
Communists may not be laid by the heels 
until the Red putsch has succeeded; if a 
trust may be upset because the Supreme 
Court thinks the maker of the trust should 
have made it differently; if the FBI must 
expose its files to Communist lawyers when- 
ever the files concern the testimony of a 
Government witness; and jf even Dean Ache- 
son is not privileged to fire an employee as a 
security risk, then we have something like 
judicial dictatorship already. Neither Con- 
gress nor the American people can settle 
for anything like that. 

Twenty years ago, when the Supreme 
Court declared various acts of Congress un- 
constitutional, the liberals did not hesitate 
to propose drastic remedies. The late Repre- 
senative Maury Maverick declared that, un- 
less the Court abandoned the practice of 
functioning as a super-legislature and a 
super-President, the people should require 
it. Senator George Norris complained that 
the people can change Congress but only God 
can change the Supreme Court. Neverthe- 
less, he thought the people ought to try. 
Jackson, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant were 
quoted on the side of telling the Supreme 
Court to get back behind the balkline, or 
else, A case called Ex Parte McCardie was 
exhumed from obscurity since 1868 to show 
that in at least one instance the Supreme 
Court, under Chief Justice Chase, had re- 
fused to hear a case in which Congress spe- 
cifically denied jurisdiction to the Supreme 
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Court. Maybe that device could be made to 
serve again. 

This time, of course, the liberals see no 
cause for alarm, and are raising their hands 
in holy horror at the mere suggestion that 
anyone should be so bold as to defy the 
Supreme Court. But Congress will hardly 
give up so easily. Its power to do something 
had the endorsement of a former semi- 
liberal member of the court itself. 

Former Justice Roberts, commenting on 
the McCardle case, raised an interesting 
question: “What is there to prevent Con- 


_gress taking away, bit by bit, all the appel- 


late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, not doing it by direct attack 
but by that sort of indirect attack? I see 
nothing. I do not see any reason why Con- 
gress cannot, if It so decides, take away en- 
tirely the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States over State 
supreme court decisions. The jurisdiction 
is exercised now under the terms of the judi- 
ciary act. Suppose Congress should decide 
to let the decisions of State courts of appeal 
be final on constitutional questions. How 
could the Supreme Court assert a power to 
take those questions, notwithstanding the 


-act of Congress, in view of the language of 


the third article of the Constitution (the 
article defining the judicial power)?" 

Surely this is something those erudite law 
clerks might have looked into, if only to 
warn their bosses of what might happen if 
they pushed Congress too far. It would be 
regrettable if the Supreme Court's powers 
as umpire were destroyed, for, without some 
final body authorized to decide when con- 
stitutional limits have been exceeded by Con- 
gress or the Executive, it is difficult to see 
how a Federal system of balanced powers 
could be made to operate, But an umpire 
who legalizes the spitball on the field and 
seems unable to detect a wild pitch can hard- 
ly complain when the pop bottles fly. And 
a Supreme Court which so far misconceives 
its function as virtually to paralyze Con- 
gress and the Executive in their efforts to 
protect the country against internal subver- 
sion must be said to have asked for what- 
ever reprisals follow, . 


Pregnancies Grow in Washington Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the entire country has been fol- 
lowing with interest the results of pub- 
lic-school integration in the District 
of Columbia. Because President Eisen- 
hower had suggested that Washington’s 
public school system should serve as a 
model of integration for other commu- 
nities to follow, developments here have 
been carefully noted by the public. 

Last fall, a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia con- 
ducted a thorough study of conditions 
in the newly integrated Washington 
schools, and the evidence presented to 
that subcommittee startled the entire 
Nation. I am quite sure that no fair- 
minded person could close his eyes en- 
tirely to the disastrous effects that 
inevitably result from such wholesale 
integration if that person should take 
the time to read the transcript ot hear- 
ings before that subcommittee, 
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In the current issue of U. S. News & 
World Report is to be found an en- 
lightening article dealing with some of 
the problems brought about by integra- 
tion of the District schools. The facts 
revealed in this article are shocking, to 
say the least, and should awaken even 
the most avid integrationists to the cold 
realties of life. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I include the aforementioned 
article: 


PREGNANCIES Grow IN WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 


Pregnancy and vandalism are being pic- 
tured officially as twin problems in schools 
of the Capital of the Nation, 

The number of pregnancies has multi- 
plied. In one big section of the city, the 
health-clinic center has recorded a rise of 
1,000 percent in pregnancies among junior- 
high-school girls, between 1948-49 and the 
present, The rate of rise is reported by 
officials as most rapid in the years since 1954, 
when separate schools for Negroes and whites 
were ended. 

At the same time, vandalism in schools 
is described as a problem of serious propor- 
tions. Representative Eart WILSON, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana, told Congress of an in- 
vestigation of vandalism made by him at an 
elementary school newly constructed at a 
cost of $677,400. The story told by Repre- 
sentative Witson is given in this article as 
it was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


JUNIOR MOTHERS 


It is the problem of pregnancy among 
school children that is attracting special 
attention at this time. The problem is de- 
scribed in detail by a report made to the 
Youth Council of the city’s administrative 
body, the District of Columbia Commission- 
ers. The report was prepared by Dr. John 
R. Pate from school records and is entitled 
“Junior Mothers.” Dr. Pate is director of the 
District's Bureau of Disease Control. 

What follows is from the text of the report 
on pregnancy among pupils in junior high 
schools of Washintgon: 

“The members of the Commissioners’ 
Youth Council, area M, have expressed con- 
cern over the increasing rise of illegitimacy 
among the early teenage group. 

“A rise of over 1,000 percent in the number 
of such instances in comparison with 1948- 
49 school-year figures to that of 1956-57 has 
come to the attention of the Southwest 
Health Center clinic. 

“In 1948-49, there were only seven illegiti- 
mate pregnancies in this age group (junior 
high school) that came to our attention, It 
is not expected that this large an increase 
would hold true throughout the city; but, 
because the statistics have risen so dramati- 
cally over a period of years, it was felt that 
a further study of this problem would be 
timely in order to bring to the attention 
of all concerned the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, for the problem generally has increased. 

“Further, many of these children being 
born out of wedlock are dependent solely on 
public-assistance funds for their support. 
This. economic burden merely adds another 
complication to the emotional and moral one 
in the community. 

“Alarming increase 


“During the current school year there has 
been an alarming increase in the number of 
pregnant girls in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades 
of the junior high schools of the city of 
Washington coming to the Southwest Health 
Center to have completed and properly signed 
physicians’ certificates of pupils’ inability to 
attend school. This problem has been in- 
creasing over the last 2 to 3 years, more 
than was noted in several years prior to 1954. 
The fact is that, during the current school 
year, our records show an increase of approxi- 
mately 1,000 percent in the number of ille- 
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gitimate pregnancies as compared to the 
1948-49 school year in this age group. 

“The purpose of this report is not to cast 
reflection on any particular group, for this 
situation is not confined to Any one segment 
of the population. But it might be said that 
it is most -prevyalent in the group coming 


from the lower socio-economic status. 


“Of the 23 junior high schools in the city 
of Washington, we have records on children 
from 13 schools reporting to this health cen- 
ter for confirmation of pregnancy in order to 
be excused from school. 

“The statistics of the public schools, in- 
cluded in this report, cover a period of 
8 months. In practically every school the 
Teport is not completely accurate, falling 
short of the total number of pregnancies. 

“Even the official certification of live birth 
kept by the Division of Vital Statistics does 
not always give the true picture as to illegiti- 
macy, for the certification record, which is a 
legal record, does not necessarily indicate 
whether the child is legitimate or Illegiti- 
mate. This is only found in the supplemen- 
tary section which is recorded in confidential 
files. 

“The overall figures for the District of Co- 
lumbia in the year 1954, insofar as were 
obtainable, show 3 percent of the births to 
whites were illegitimate and 26.3 percent to 
nonwhites. This figure included births in 
the District of Columbia of nonresidents also, 
which further distorts the actual picture. 


“Broken homes 


“The statistics included in this report 
are the actual numbers which the 
Public schools haye on record. In analyzing 
the case records (of pregnancies) available 
at the Southwest Health Center, we find of 
the 78 on hand that 61 come from broken 
homes. Two of this number of second preg- 
nancies. Both of these girls, 14 years of 
age, had their first child at 13. Only one of 
the 78 is an only child. For the most part, 
they come from large families with a number 
of children, live in crowded conditions, with 
& history of separation of parents, common- 
law fathers or multicommon-law fathers in 
One family. Some of these junior mothers 
Come from families where this pattern has 
existed from 2 to 3 generations. 

“Example: One patient who was first seen 
at this clinic in 1948 as a frail, undernour- 
ished female early in her first pregnancy now 
is the mother of six living children, with 
several men involved. She is now living 
alone with these small children and is being 
given support with funds provided by the 
Department of Welfare. She readily admits 
the more children she has, the more income 
she expects to receive from this source and 
does not anticipate changing her pattern of 
living. (The present ceiling is $200 per 
Month.) 


“This pattern is repeated time and time 
again. 
“Another example, whose child Is now 9 
Months old, left junior high school in the 
Ninth grade. The father of the child is a 
17-year-old male who has continued in 
School. He does well in schoolwork and in 
School activities. In fact, so well that he 
Was considered for a citizenship award 
Which was to have been presented at grad- 
uation in June 1957. But the feeling of the 
Principal is that we should not extend such 
a distinction to an individual who breaks 
the moral code of our way of life. 
“PARENTAL COMPLACENCY 


“It is tragic indeed to see these children 
Present themselves as late as the second 
trimester of pregnancy or even the third 
trimester without ever having any prenatal 
Care whatsoever. In the majority of in- 
Stances, the mother of the patient is seen. 

discussing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the parents’ reaction mostly is one of 
complacency. However, it has been our feel- 
ing that the parents have already experi- 
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enced an emotional shock, and, while at the 
clinic, they seem to attempt to excuse the 
situation on the basis of the fact that it 
could not be helped and now it is too late, 

“However, in a number of instances, these 
junior mothers have returned to the clinic 
within 3 or 4 months with no signs of 
pregnancy, It can only be concluded that 
an abortion has occurred, This, too, pre- 
sents a very serious and alarming medical 
problem. This situation has been increas- 
ing in the last few months, 

“According to the records of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics for the calendar year 1955, 
Jin the District] there were only 86 illegi- 
timate live births to girls under 15 years of 
age. Certainly, from all indications, an 
alarming percentage of births in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are illegitimate. 

“In the early part of the 1956-57 school 
year one school in southwest | Washington] 
reported over half of the 240 children en- 
rolled were illegitimate. In the past few 
months, in the course of the redevelopment 
project, many of these families have moved. 
However, there still remain 40 illegitimate 
children out of an enrollment of 210, 


“Boasts and bad examples 


It has been observed that, when children 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades be- 
come premature mothers and then are re- 
quired to return to a school setting, there 
has been a psychological change, as well as an 
enforced degree of maturity, which greatly. 
affects their ability to adjust to normal 
school activities. For the most part, these 
junior mothers simply do not do well in the 
classroom setting, and boast of their progeny. 
This creates curiosity and develops disrupt- 
ing attitudes among other teen-agers. 

“It may well be pointed out in one instance 
where a young teen-ager who had a baby 
kept showing snapshots of her offspring to 
her close personal friend, an eighth-grade 
pupil, until she created such a strong desire 
in this young girl, who had never been preg- 
nant, that she determined to duplicate the 
feat of her friend. After having intercourse 
with a number of young males and not get- 
ting pregnant, she has developed a definite 
psychosis. This situation is serious and, 
in spite of all counseling, when these prema- 
ture mothers return to school they boast, of 
their child or children to their school friends. 
This serious reaction and conflict of stand- 
ards is demoralizing to all of the children 
who are aware of the situation, 

“Other cities, less trouble 


“Inquiries were made of several cities 
regarding their problem and, with the excep- 
tion of Baltimore, none of the other sev- 
eral cities seem to be having such a dramatic 
increase in illegitimacy as Washington. The 
city of Baltimore replied on December 6, 
1956, which is quoted in part: 

There is a catastrophic lack of knowl- 
edge on illegitimacy, probably one of the 
most important problems in maternal health 
and subsequently, in child health for cities 


,like Washington and Baltimore. 


The number of illegitimate pregnancies 
cannot be established with finality. Of the 
total illegitimate babies, 50 percent occur 
among girls 18 years of age and lower“ In 
1954 in the city of Baltimore, 36 percent of 
the total number of live births among the 
nonwhites were illegitimate. This was an 
increase of 6 percent over 1953 figures. There 
‘was no noticeable increase in illegitimacy 
among white teen-agers during this same 
period. 

“In the city of New York there were 131 
births to mothers under 15 years of age in 
1955, and in 1956 there were 146 births to 
mothers in this age group. In 1956, 133 of 
these 146 were illegitimate or 91.1 percent. 
Of births occurring among young women 
between 16 and 19, there were a total of 
12,074 live births. Of these, 2,687 could be 
identified as births out of wedlock or 223 
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percent. In New York City there has been 
@ gradual increase in the overall proportion 
of illegitimate births since 1954. In that 
year it was 5.5 percent; 1955, 6.3 percent; 
1956, 6.7 percent. These figures fall far short 
of those of the city of Washington, however. 
“In the city of Philadelphia in 1955 there 
were only 98 illegitimate births to mothers - 
under 15 years of age recorded; 7 white or 
0.2 percent and 91 nonwhite or 0.7 percent. 
“Special schools for mothers? 


“It seems in a number of cases children 
have made an effort to become pregnant in 
order to stop school. This confession has 
been made by a number of pregnant girls. 
If the pregnancy occurs in the 13th or 14th 
year and they are forced to return to school 
against their desires, a number of these 
children have stated they have frankly made 
an effort to become pregnant again. It is 
felt that some form of training should be 
provided for these children regardless of 
their wishes, even if it requires the estab- 
lishment of special schools for them. They 
should be taught how to care for their off- 
spring and be given other forms of instruc- 
tion which can be made of practical value, 

“It seems that the problem of illegitimacy 
is more serious in Washington and Balti- 
more than in New York City, Philadelphia, 
or Richmond, Va. Since the increase in this 
city has been so noticeable during the 1956- 
57 school year as compared with several pre- 
vious years, it seems that we are faced with 
an acute pattern that demands immediate 
and serious consideration. 

“Within the last few days the junior- 
high-school nurses and counselors have 

been contacted and the figures re- 
leased from the Statistical Division of the 
Board of Education are lower than what 
now seems to be the facts. It can only be 
concluded that the problem is eyen more 
serious than our statistics reflect. 
“Grade-school pregnancies 

“Due to the regulation that children must 
attend school until they are 16 years of age, 
there are few figures for senior high-school 
students since, by and large, these pupils 
have reached their 16th birthday and may 
discontinue school without having to have 
an official excuse. Consequently, no accurate 
figures. are obtainable. This report is di- 
rected primarily toward junior high-school 
students. However, there have been record- 
ed in the elementary schools 8 pregnancies 
between September 10, 1956, and April 10, 
1957. Seven of these girls were 11 years of 
age and 1 was 10 when she became pregnant, 

“Further observation is that, in some 
schools the male teen-ager is responsible, 
white in others there seems to be a definite 
pattern of young adults, 20 to 30 years of age 
and even older, who are responsible. Some 
teen-age males have confessed to fathering 
2 to 8 children. 

“In several cases stepfathers and common- 
law husbands are responsible, and, in others, 
married men have been named as the respon- 
sible partner. Out of the total records of 
approximately 75 Junior high-school children 
seen, in only 2 cases has the girl become 
legally married to the father of her unborn 
child. 

“To prevent calamity 

“From the statistics included in this report 
and the accompanying narrative, it can be 
readily concluded that we are now faced 
with a serious juyenile problem which affects 
both gils and boys. The result ls such an 
enormous moral and economic catastrophe 
that we cannot afford to look askance at the 
needs of these young people. 

“Sex education in the home, the church, 
the schools, and other social agencies must 
be put into effect, as the atomic weapon for 
the prevention of illegitimacy, and sufficient 
social services instituted, as well as pupil 
guidance and every other means at our dis- 
posal put into full force to correct and pre- 
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vent maladjustments which follow such 
experiences. 

“Further, it Is imperative that we join 
forces to circumvent this present calamity 
and that we instill in our teen-agers a proper 
code of conduct for school, church, home, 
and community. 

“On the question of public assistance to 
these children, it might be assumed that it 
will be the responsibility of the taxpayer for 
many years. A 

“Currently, in New York State the aid for 
children is catching up to the aid for the 
aging. It would be interesting in this city 
to learn the cost proportionately for financial 
aid to illegitimate children to that of the 
sick and aged. 

“The proposals that have been submitted 
to Congress to help in the fleld of juvenile 
delinquency may have a great bearing on 
solving this problem when this measure) is 
put into effect.” 


VANDALS AND HOODLUMS 


Representative WrLson, who called atten- 
tion to the school-vandalism problem, is a 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which handles funds for the District. 
Congress provides about $5 million a year 
for new schools in the District, and it was 
abuse of one of these new schools that 
aroused Mr. WILSON. 

The Wilson speech, as reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 27, 1957: 

“Two years ago—May 13, 1955, to be 
exact—the District of Columbia, with finan- 
cial aid of the taxpayers all over the United 
States, completed construction of a $677,400 
elementary school building at East Capitol 
and 55th Streets NE. The property, includ- 
ing a well-equipped playground, covers an 
entire block. 

“Known as the Marion P. Shadd School, 
it has 26 classrooms, auditoriums, cafeterias, 
and all modern facilities. There are 32 
teachers in addition to clerical and mainte- 
nance workers. Students total about 1,300, 
ranging from kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. It is an all-colored school in an all- 
colored community of modern, spacious 
apartments and homes. 

“This is one of the finest school plants in 
Washington or anywhere else. It is an 
architectural and cultural landmark, an in- 
stitution of which the residents of that 
Negro community should be very proud. 

“A school ripped to bits 


“However, this beautiful edifice is being 
destroyed—literally ripped to bits by vandals 
and hoodlums—while people of the neigh- 
borhood stand by in apparent disinterest. 
The Marion P. Shadd School is rapidly be- 
co! a landmark of shame to the very 
people it is intended to serve. 

“I inspected this school a few days ago, 
Mr. Chairman, I found hundreds of win- 
dowpanes broken. Mud and filth have been 
hurled against the building. Empty beer 
cans are scattered about the premises, piles 
of filth lie in the doorways, outdoor electrical 
equipment and entrance lights broken and 
destroyed. Three or four windows at the 
cafeteria end of the building have been 
boarded up by the school authorities be- 
cause vandals break windowglass as fast as 
it is replaced. Obscene words and crude 
drawings cover portions of the neat little 
frame annex used for kindergarten pupils. 

“This has been going on since the school 
was opened, I was informed by the distressed 
principal, Mrs. Lillian S. Glascoe, who has 
been a teacher in the District of Columbia 
schools for 34 years. The cost of replacing 
broken windows and repairing other damage 
to the building already has run into thou- 
sands of dollars, she told me. She says she 
has vainly sought cooperation of adults in 
the area, 

“Lack of adult interest 


“I am bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of this chamber, Mr. Chairman, because 
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Washington, as the seat of Government, 18 
a congressional responsibility. Perhaps 
some of my colleagues may have suggestions 
as to how this shameful situation might be 
corrected, 

“My own background as a teacher and a 
school administrator convinces me that this 
is a shocking example of the lack of adult 
interest in the schools established for their 
children. The Negro people who live in this 
area are allowing thelr magnificent institu- 
tion to be turned into a landmark of shame 
to them, 

“If we look more penetratingly into the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, we can 
see that parental delinquency and disinterest 
are prime factors.” 


A PROBLEM IN WASHINGTON’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Pregnancies among schoolgirls under 16, 
based on physicians’ certificates received dur- 
ing the period September 10, 1956, to April 
10, 1957: 
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Supreme Court Should Be Balanced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial by George Todt in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, Calif., Valley Times of 
July 1, 1957: 

Supreme Court SHOULD BE BALANCED 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands! 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 
Men whom the spolls of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinions and a will 
Men who love honor, men who cannot lie.” 
. G. Holland. 


I have already said in a previous article 
that the trouble with the Supreme Court 
today is, quite simply, that the present 9 
Justices do not correctly represent the Ameri- 
can political or philosophical makeup ip their 
ideological composition. ` 

The truth of the matter is that we have 
a completely stacked Court. 

I do not say this out of any lack of respect 
for the authority of the High Court. I do 
not say this from the standpoint of numerical 
superiority of either the Democratic or Re- 
publican Parties; each is well enough repre- 
sented as to numbers. But still the Court is 
stacked—and it is stacked with superliberal 
thinkers who are running the Court and mak- 
ing its decisions. There are no real con- 
servatives to be found on the High Bench, and 
only 2 or 3 who might even qualify for the 
term “middle of the road.” 

This is why the Supreme Court seems to 
have gone awry toso many of us. It is simply 
not balanced. Its composition is so far out 
of kilter that it is out of step with the think- 
ing of the Nation. What else can we expect 
of a stacked superliberal body? 

These men are human and they make their 
decisions in the light of their thinking proc- 
esses. Now I would be the last writer to sug- 
gest that the Court ought to be composed of 
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merely conservative members—or Just Demo- 
crats—or just Republicans. On the contrary, 
I would be quite willing to settle for 2 liberal 
Republicans, 2 liberal Democrats, 2 conserva- 
tive Republicans, 2 conservative Democrats— 
and maybe we might even let the ninth 
Justice hail from the newly organized Con- 
stitution Party to act as the balance of power. 

Frankly, we cannot expect to get more 
balanced decisions from the Supreme Court 
until the composition of its members also 
becomes better balanced. But a continuing 
and predominantly superliberal composi- 
tion of the Court is unfair to Joe Doakes. 
He's no superliberal. Ask him. 

It is only too obvious, from the makeup of 
our freely elected Congress, that the Nation 
cannot be overwhelmingly superliberal in 
composition or flavor. The public might be 
more nearly described correctly by calling it 
middle-of-the-road with strong conserva- 
tive overtones. Certainly we are not all 
extreme liberal Democrats and Republicans. 

How otherwise explain that conservative 
coalition of conservative Democrats and Re- 
publicans which has had so much influence 
in our House of Representatives and in the 
Senate for many years extending back into 
the past? Who sent such legislators to 
Washington except the American people 
themselves? Who, indeed, but Joe Doakes, 
American? 

So you see, the composition of the citi- 
zenry of the Republic of the United States 
is far from being overwhelmingly super- 
liberal. So why should the physical compo- 
sition of the Supreme Court reflect other 
than a correct proportionate amount of both 
conservatives and liberals in its makeup? 

The correct answer is that it shouldn't— 
and that is something which calls for honest 
study and forthcoming debate by Congress 
and the President. For this is what is really 
wrong with what is coming out of the Su- 
preme Court today in its controversial deci- 
sions, It is not the Supreme Court itself. 
The concept of the fundamental solidarity 
of that institution is as good today as it was 
yesterday. 

But we have come up to a new situation 
which must be dealt with successfully in 
the future. What this new experience should 
teach us is that the High Court must re- 
flect more nearly correctly the intellectual 
and philosophical balance of the American 


people, 


Liberty in Mourning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or, 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOBUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an editorial which 
appeared in the April 27, 1957, issue of 
America commenting upon our unhappy 
lack of bolstering action during the Hun- 
garian revolution, and which also em- 
phasizes the urgent need of congres- 
sional enactment of measures currently 
pending to equitably liberalize our 
antiquated immigration laws. 

The editorial follows: 

LIBERTY IN MOURNING 

The effort to salyage some prestige from 
our poor performance during Hungary's OQ- 
tober revolution is petering out ingloriously. 
A State Department declaration of April 13 
informs us that the United States will re- 
ceive “a limited number” of Hungarian ref- 
ugees in the next few months and that we 
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will help other countries to absorb more. 
It is estimated that about 3,000 more of 
those who fled Hungary after October 23 
will be received under the new slowed-down 
policy. From then on, immigration reverts 
to the cumbersome procedures of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter immigration law. 

To those Hungarians still in the Austrian 
refugee camps, our decision came as & bitter 
disappointment. Unfortunately, in this case 
we Americans cannot explain away our at- 
titude by pleading the risk of war or the 
exigencies of international politics, Our 
own legislation, ostensibly designed as an 
anti-Communist measure, has worked to the 
opposite effect. The McCarran-Walter law 
has operated to undermine the confidence of 
the lovers of freedom behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. By our free choice we have given the 
Kremlin the opportunity it much needed to 
argue that we have betrayed the Freedom 
Fighters. 

It is true, as we were glad to note last week, 
that disunited families will be among those 
who will enjoy the last phase of our momen- 
tary liberality. Our performance as a whole, 
however, sets a poor example to other nations 
and leaves Australia in an awkward situation, 
The whole story is a lamentable one. We 
have yet to feel its ultimate consequences. 


Huge Disparity Between Number of Needy 
Americans on Public Welfare and Num- 
ber of Persons Receiving Surplus Food 
Under Present Distribution Program— 
Testimony by Congresswoman Sullivan 
Before Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture Z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, when the House was considering 
extension of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act—Public 
Law 480—I attempted to amend the bill 
to provide for the establishment of a 
food-stamp plan for the orderly and 
regular distribution of some of this sur- 
plus food to our own needy in this coun- 
try—to all of the more than 6 million 
on some form of public welfare, and to 
other deserving groups of needy. The 
amendment, unfortunately, was defeated 
on a teller vote, 89 to 128. 

Some of those who opposed my amend- 
ment claimed it was introduced for the 
Purpose of delaying or killing the Public 
Law 480 program for gifts and giveaway 
Sales of surplus food abroad. Of course, 
that was not my purpose at all, but that 
Charge was repeatedly leveled against 
my amendment and perhaps caused some 
Members to vote against it in that form. 

Other opponents said the proposal 
Should be considered separately, on its 
Own merits, and not as part of Public 
Law 480 extension. And still others said 
the present program of distribution to 
Our needy is adequate and should not 
be changed or replaced with a food- 
Stamp plan such as I proposed. 
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I should like to urge all those who 
voted against my amendment on these 
particular grounds last month to read 
the statement which I delivered on June 
28 before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture in connection with hearings 
which Senator HUMPHREY has been con- 
ducting on possible changes or improve- 
ments in Public Law 480 in the future. 

In this testimony, I went into some 
of the points of criticism which had been 
voiced on the House floor, including the 
claim that my food-stamp plan is un- 
necessary because the present program 
of distribution of surplus food is ade- 
quate and goes far in helping to feed 
our hungry. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting my full statement in the RECORD 
and I really believe the facts it contains 
will surprise many of the Members— 
particularly the information which I 
found on the huge disparity between the 
number of really needy persons in this 
country—those on public welfare—as 
compared with the number now receiy- 
ing some of the surplus food under the 
present hit-and-miss distribution system. 

The statement referred to is as 
follows: : 

TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE CONSIDERING 
FUTURE CHANGES IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
2954 (PU ae Law 480), Und ADDITION 
or a Foon Stamp PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTION 
OF SURPLUS Foon TO NEEDY AMERICANS, PAR- 
TICULARLY THOSE ON PUBLIC WELFARE, FRI- 
DAY, JUNE 28, 1957 
I appreciate very much this opportunity 

to testify before you as part of your hearings 
on future changes in the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, but 
frankly, I wish things had gone just a bit 
differently in the House last week so that 
you would have to consider my food stamp 
plan not as some future issue but as an 
immediate one to be settled in the next days 
or weeks. 

While H. R. 6974 was before us in the House 
Jast week, I attempted to amend it to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a food stamp 
plan as provided for in my own bill, H. R. 
949. Unfortunately, I lost the attempt 89 
to 128 on a teller vote under parliamentary 
circumstances which made it impossible for 
me to obtain a rolicall vote on the issue. 
I am sure—I am positive—that if it had 
gone to a rolicall under the recommit mo- 
tion I later attempted to make, that it 
would have been approved and adopted. 
ONLY SMALL PERCENTAGE OF NEEDY RECEIVES 

SURPLUS FOOD 

I don’t see how anyone could oppose a 

, clear-cut plan for getting some of this sur- 

plus to those who need it most—to those on 
various forms of public assistance. Yet we 
know that under the present hit-and-miss 
system of the Department of Agriculture for 
distributing surpluses to our own needy, 
that only a small percentage of those who 
need this food is getting any of it at all. 

Let me give you just a few figures which 
I think will come as a surprise and perhaps a 
shock to some of you. They came as a sur- 
prise and shock to me when I totaled them 
up from a variety of sources and then 
looked at the result. 

Let’s look at this first from the vantage 
point of the States represented on this 
committee of the United States Senate. 
Let's take some sample totals: 

In Minnesota, which has 2 Senators on this 
committee, you have, according to the latest 
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figures I have seen, something like 15,352 
needy persons in your State receiving sur- 
plus food under the present hit-and-miss 
program operated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. I don't know how much it costs 
your State or the localities which partici- 
pate to store this food, transship it, package 
it, set up distribution points, investigate the 
degree of need of those who apply for it, and 
then get them an occasional pound of butter 
or sack of flour or some dried beans or pow- 
dered milk, or whatever, but I am sure the 
expense, the redtape, the delays, the mixups, 
and the aggravation and disillusion are all 
sizable. I am sure it is a headache in Min- 
nesota, as it is in most States which partici- 
pate in the present plan. 

But, in any event, you do all these things 
and spend this money and go to all of this 
trouble to get some surplus commodities to 
15,352 Minnesotans in need. 

DISPARITY BETWEEN NUMBER HELPED AND 

NUMBER OF NEEDY 


But let's look at some other figures: In 
Minnesota, there are three times as many 
people on old-age assistance—not social se- 
curity old-age and survivors insurance but 
on old-age assistance—public welfare—3 
times more than the 15,352 people getting 
surplus food. There are about 50,000 on old- 
age assistance; nearly 30,000 more on aid to 
dependent children; more than 1,000 receiv- 
ing aid to the blind; more than 1,500 receiv- 
ing aid for disability; and an estimated 22,- 
000 on general assistance. In other words, 
you have a total of 102,876 persons in Min- 
nesota who should—if anyone should—be 
getting some of this surplus food, because 
I am sure these 102,000 are not getting 
enough to eat of good nourishing food—I am 
sure they are going to bed hungry. 

In contrast, only 15,000 Minnesotans got 
any of this free food, and there is no guar- 
antee that all of these 15,000 are in as much 
need of it as the 102,000 on public welfare. 
There is no way I have of knowing how many . 
many of the 15,000 are themselves on welfare. 
They could be getting this food because they 
are on unemployment compensation, in a 
distress area or because of drought or dis- 
aster or one thing or another not related to 
long-range, day-in-and-day-out need—des- 
perate need for more food to give them a 
basic, minimum diet. 

In fairness to Senators HUMPHREY and 
Ture, I did not just single out Minnesota 
in this respect, South Carolina has 82,367 
on various forms of public assistance, but 
only 200 people in the whole State have been 
getting surplus food, if Senator JOHNSTON 
would like to check my figures, 

MANY STATES REFLECT HUGE GAP 


Or Senator HoLLAND could check Florida's 
figures—170,175 persons on various forms of 
public assistance, and not a single one get- 
ting any surplus food. 

In North Carolina, as Senator Scorr knows, 
there are 160,308 persons on various forms 
of public assistance, but not a single one gets 
any of this surplus food as now distributed. 

In my own and Senator SYMINGTON’S 
State of Missouri, we have 232,909 persons on 
public assistance—on relief—and only 10,366 
persons in the whole State have gotten sur- 
plus food—and they are not, I believe, relief 
cases as such but drought emergency cases 
in one section of the State. 

In Georgia, Senator TALMADGE will find 
176,553 persons on various forms of assist- 
ance, but none getting any surplus food. In 
Senator Arken’s Vermont, 14,191 are on re- 
rief; but only 3,886 persons get surplus food 
and, as I said in connection with other 
States, in this same situation, there is no 
way to be sure those who do get the food are 
necessarily in the relief categories. I do not 
mean to say that chiselers get it. I mean 
that, depending upon the basis of the State's 
own form of participation in the program, 
the food might go only to a particular county 
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or area where there Is drought or flood or 
emergency or a temporary dislocation, where- 
as throughout the State there are hungry 
people in every town, but they do not come 
in under this present program. 

I don’t want to bore you with a lot of 
statistics but I do think it is important to 
get this point across. Mr. Benson speaks of 
the millions of needy Americans now getting 
free food. He counts in all those getting it 
as inmates of institutions and he counts in 
the school-lunch program, and for a while 
over 1 million in Pennsylvania who got this 
food regularly. It is now down to about 
600,000 in that one State. But there is no 
systematic national distribution of this food 
which seeks to make sure it goes to those 
who need it most. 

For instance, as Senator WILLIAMS knows, 
Delaware has 9,498 on public assistance, but 
no surplus food goes to the needy in Dela- 
ware. - 
PENNSYLVANIA PARTICIPATES ON LARGE SCALE 


Some States do better than others on this, 
I must concede that. I mentioned Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania has been getting this 
food to 3 and 4 times as many people as it 
has on relief. Many were in mining areas 
hard hit by fallmg production orders. 
Others were unemployed elsewhere during 
periods of recession. The whole State got 
into this and spent, I know, a huge amount 
of money to get some of this food to the 
needy. But the expense was such that most 
States felt the cost was not worth the value 
of food distributed. That would be true in 
Missouri, 

But in Chairman ELLENDER’S State of 
Louisiana, 177,654 have been getting surplus 
food, which is almost as high a number as 
the total of those on various forms of assist- 
ance; in Senator EASTLAND’s State of Missis- 
sippi, which had 139,606 persons listed on 
the relief rolls, more than a quarter of a 
million persons are getting free food—257,- 
869, fact; in Senator HIcKENLOOPER’s 
State of Iowa, with a total of about 73,000 
persons on relief, a total of 83,730 gets free 
food at last count; in Senator Munopr’s State 
of South Dakota, a similar situation—24,162 
on relief, 31,912 getting free food. So com- 
paratively they do much better in feeding 
the hungry, but I know the cost to their 
States is very high. I think that covers all 
the States represented on this committee. 

There are several other States which dis- 
tribute this food on a rather large scale— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Puerto Rico—all of these give 
out food to more persons than the total on 
relief. I guess or assume that most of those 
on relief get some of it, since the distribution 
apparently is on a statewide basis in those 
States. 


NO FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN 10 STATES 


But Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, North 
Cerolina, the Virgin Islands, the State of 
Washington, and up to now, the District of 
Columbia, all with rather large lists of relief 
cases, have not distributed any food; and 
other States with large relief caseloads have 
given out very little of it. For instance, 
Connecticut with 46,000 on relief gave out 
free food to 612 persons; California, with 
more than half a million persons on public 
assistance, got free food to 33,500 persons. 

It is therefore a haphazard, crazy-quilt 
pattern of food distribution, yet we know we 
have all of these hungry people. I mean 
hungry; I don't mean going without sirloin 
steak and fresh oranges; I mean hungry. 
Just try to feed even t person, and pay rent, 
and keep body and soul together on $55 a 
month. The cost of living has reached its 
ninth straight peak and food costs are up, 
and we have misery and poverty and hunger, 
and mountains of spoiling food. Why can’t 
JJV 

os 
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I have thrown a lot of figures and statistics 
at you. Let me give you just one more: Na- 
tionally, we have about 3% million people 
getting bits of this food, dribbles of it, an 
occasional of flour or dried beans or 
whatever. But we have more than 6 million 
on relief; and millions more living on the 
thin edge of malnutrition. And the 3% 
million are not necessarily all in the larger 
group. 

REMOVING HIT-AND-MISS STANDARDS 

Now is it possible that we can be com- 
placent about such a situation, when the 
Commodity Credit Corporation groans with 
the burden of storing these vast hordes of 
food surpluses, and the farmer groans for 
lack of markets and loses his shirt because 
food sales do not expand to meet population 
expansion? 

Perhaps I should not be emotional about 
this. But I just cannot help being heartsick 
over the contrast as between the food we 
have and can grow and the hunger we have 
in our midst. 

But let's look at the practical aspects of 
this issue. I am asking that you consider 
favorably in your overall revision of Public 
Law 480 my plan, as proposed in H. R. 949 
for a food stamp plan. 

If you will look at H. R. 949, you will see 
that the eligibility requirements would re- 
move the present hit-and-miss standards 
and replace them with clear-cut, direct, sim- 
ple standards. Every persen on any form of 
public assistance would automatically be 
eligible. 


In addition, those who are considered by 
local welfare authorities to be in need of 
welfare assistance, but ineligible because of 
residence requirements or other State or 
local law—for instance, in Missouri, no mat- 
ter how desperate your situation might be, 
you are not eligible for public assistance if 
you are employable—and that is no con- 
solation in a recession or a factory shutdown 
or other situation where you just can't find 
work—but under my bill proven need cases 
would be included and would receive stamps. 

HOW FOOD STAMPS WOULD BE ISSUED 


The food stamps would be issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the persons certi- 
fied by the local authorities—the stamps 
could go out in the same envelope with the 
relief check. The stamps would be issued for 
specified varieties and quantities of surplus 
ftoods—one stamp for a pound of butter, a 
different stamp for cheese, or whatever was 
on the list. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would decide each month what was avail- 
able for distribution and would issue the ap- 
propriate stamps. 

What then? My bill permits the widest 
kind of flexibility on how the program shall 
actually operate. The Secretary can dis- 
tribute through central depots, or through 

stores. He could redeem the stamps 
directly for a fee or through a store’s sup- 
plier, replacing items from regular stocks if 
he so chooses. He could determine that for 
every pound of butter a store distributed to 
food stamp recipients, the store could get 
from its wholesaler or supplier a pound and 
a half or a pound and a third of butter 
that is for the Secretary to work out. He 
can even set it up so that the stamps are 
redeemable through the Federal Reserve 
banks. I will do my best to get him what- 
ever legislative authority he might need 
through the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee if he wants to do it that way. 

WIDE DISCRETION PERMITTED SECRETARY 

What I am trying to say to you is this: 
the actual mechanics of the plan cannot be 
written in a law. It must be worked out 
by the experts. It can be done and it should 
be done. It must be done. I don’t want to 
see them tied up in knots by details written 
into the law. 

That is why my bill says he shall put 
into operation a plan for distributing this 
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food to the needy through a food stamp 
plan in which all those who are on public 
assistance can participate. I spell out a 
definition of needy people. 

Then, from there, it is up to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with help and advice 
from the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
work out details. He is to confer with the 
other Cabinet members I named not only on 
standards under the program, but on the 
problem of determining whether this should 
be expanded to cover additional groups— 
such as those on unemployment compen- 
sation, those on old age and survivor's insur- 
ance, those on other types of pensions, and 
50 on. 

INCLUDING ADDITIONAL GROUPS 


But such people are not automatically 
needy people just by reason of low current 
income. That is my point in dividing these 
groups. Those on relief—on public wel- 
fare—are provably needy. They need more 
food to keep body and soul together. They 
are nearly all hungry people. They should 
come first in this program. After that— 
after we make sure we have a workable 
pian for getting extra food—and I empha- 
size that this is to be extra food and not in 
place of any present relief grants—but after 
we make sure all those on relief are getting 
some extra food out of this program, through 
a workable plan, then we can decide whether 
to expand it to other groups. 

You will note that the Department of Ag- 
riculture itself acknowledges that there are 
perhaps 25 million people in this country 
who do not now receive an adequate diet 
because of low income, and that to put into 
operation a full-scale supplementary food 
stamp plan to get enough nutritious food 
to all of them in a way which would also 
have the effect of reducing or eliminating 
future surpluses would cost perhaps $214 bil- 
lion a year. Perhaps we can one day do 
that. Perhaps we should, 

MAKING A PRACTICAL BEGINNING 


But let’s make a start—a dent—in this 
enormous need by taking a practical first 
step. The Department says a plan such as 
mine might cost as much as half a billion 
a year, perhaps $600 million. I doubt that. 
That figure is a guess, based on the assump- 
tion that we ought to provide an additional 
$100 worth of food per per person for 
those at the lowest income level—in other 
words, this is what they say it would cost 
to provide that additional $100 per person 
in foodstuffs to the approximate 6 million 
persons on public welfare to assure them 
an adequate diet—that is, a minimum diet. 

But I would like to point out that this 
is food we already own or food the Govern- 
ment will be purchasing in any event. So 
it is by no means a case of $600 million a 
year in new expenditures caused by this 
program. I think the total value of all of 
the food given out by the Department of 
Agriculture last year to needy persons in 
this country was only around $91 million, 
and yet this involved gifts of food to about 
3% million people. 

Let me point out to you furthermore that 
we have donated three times as much of this 
food to needy persons abroad as to needy 
persons in this country. And in addition to 
the food we have donated abroad, to needy 
persons, through the charitable organizations 
and directly as an outright gift, we have also 
sold to foreign governments in return for 
their own currencies about $3 billion worth 
of food and frequently have paid the ocean 
transport costs. In return, we accepted 
foreign currencies to be spent in those coun- 
tries, and the majority of it is to be spent 
and is being spent for economic development 
in those countries. 

VAST SUMS SPENT IN OVERSEAS FOOD GIFTS 


I think in the last 10 months or so, we 
have spent about $1 billion in g of 
this food overseas, I do not oppose the for- 
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eign giveaway sales and gifts, but I think 
we can afford to use some of this food to 
Teed our own hungry as well. I think it is a 
fine thing—a fine and decent and noble 
thing—to get this food to needy children 
and needy families in other lands and we 
have a right to be proud of our charitable 
actions and also of the good we do at the 
same time in fighting communism by giving 
the poor of other lands a better share of life. 

But how can we sit by and wring our 
hands over the supposedly or allegedly im- 
possible financial burden of feeding our own 
hungry? Yet that is exactly what Mr. Ben- 
son has been doing in his opposition to this 
plan—saying we can't afford it. 

I submit instead that we cannot afford to 
have hungry Americans when the food is 
coming out of our ears—causing a storage 
headache and a depressing effect upon agri- 
culture. 

Truly Alice in Wonderland would find this 
situation no less mystifying than those she 
discovered in the classic story by Lewis Car- 
roll. Our Government seems to be saying 
we can't afford to feed our hungry because 
we have too much food. 


Federal Judiciary Will Provide Fair 
Administration of Civil Rights Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr, VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the civil rights debate in the 
House of Representatives I took the 
occasion several times to oppose the jury 
trial amendment on the basis that the 
right of law-abiding citizens to vote 
without restraint is without doubt as 
important as the right of a wrong- 
doer to a jury trial. I also argued that 
since in most States the jury panels are 
selected from among the electors, the 
right to vote, therefore, is fundamental 
and essential to the conduct of fair jury 
trials. It is in the nature of things that 
some people who seek to interfere or re- 
strain others in their right to vote must 
give up their right to jury trial under 
these circumstances so that others— 
equal Americans—may have the right 
to vote, from which all authority in our 
Government develops. 

During the course of the argument on 
the floor, the opponents of the contempt 
provisions of the civil rights legislation 
argued that the legislation constituted a 
mass indictment of the integrity of the 
entire southern populace of the country 
and that it would be irresponsible to 
charge that a whole people would be 
faithless to a solemn juror’s oath. 

I want to point out that the conduct 
of the contempt proceedings under the 
civil rights bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives will in every case be 
conducted before distinguished jurists of 
the Federal bench who have lived and 
developed in their home communities. 
In every respect they are the products 
of the South and are familiar with its 
traditions and its culture. 

Can those who oppose this legislation 
logically contend that these gentlemen, 
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75 judges of the Federal district courts 
the southern districts, will ignore 
ike obligation to comply with all cor- 
ners of the law in passing upon the con- 
tempt charges which may be brought 
against their fellow men? Can it be 
contended that these are men who may 
be swayed by passion or prejudice or 
who will render arbitrary or indiscre- 
tionary judgments? I do not believe so. 
Mr. Speaker, I am submitting a list 
of the Federal judges who sit in the 
United States Federal district courts of 
the Southern States. By and large they 
are gentlemen who were born and raised 
in the communities in which they now 
act and pass judgment as judges of the 
Federal district court. They are prod- 
ucts of the schools of the South. Some 
were members of Congress and have 
served with distinction throughout their 
entire careers. There is no reason for 
anyone to suspect that the civil rights 
legislation will not be administered in 
keeping with the highest traditions of 
American jurisprudence. 
ALABAMA 


Daniel H. Thomas, judge; born, Prattville, 
Ala.; bachelor of laws, University of Ala- 
bama, 1928; admitted to Alabama bar, 1929; 
law practice, Mobile, 1929-51; assistant solici- 
tor, 13th Judicial Circuit, Alabama, 1932-39; 
partner, Lyons, Thomas & Pipes, 1943-51; ap- 
pointed United States district judge, south- 
ern district of Alabama, 1951. Hore: 13 Dog- 
wood Circle, Spring Hill. Office: Federal 
Building, Mobile, Ala. 

Seybourn Harris Lynne, judge: born, De- 
catur, Ala.; B. S., Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1927; bachelor of laws, University of 
Alabama, 1930; admitted to Alabama bar, 
1930; general practice of law, Decatur, Ala., 
1930-34; judge, Morgan County Court, 1934- 
41; judge, Eighth Judicial Circuit of Ala- 
bama, 1941-42; judge, United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama since 1946. Home: 305 East Glenwood 
Drive, Birmingham. Office: Federal Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. 

Harlan Hobart Grooms, judge; born, Jef- 
fersonville, Ky.; bachelor of laws, University 
of Kentucky; admitted to bar, Kentucky and 
Alabama; practiced in Birmingham, Ala., 
1926—; former member, Spain, Gillon, 
Grooms & Young; judge, United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama, 1953—. Member, American, Alabama, 
Birmingham Bar Associations, Phi Alpha 
Delta, Omicron Delta Kappa, Scabbard and 
Blade, Pi Kappa Alpha. Home: 2624 Aber- 
deen Road. Office: Box 34, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Frank M. Johnson, Jr., Judge; born, Haley- 
ville, Ala; graduate, Gulf Coast Military 
Academy, Gulfport, Miss., 1935, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, 1937; bache- 
lor of laws, University of Alabama, 1943, 
admitted to Alabama bar, 1943; pri- 
vate practice in Haleyville and Jas- 
per since 1946; member of firm; Cur- 
tis, Maddox & Johnson, 1946-53; United 
States attorney, northern district of Alabama 
since 1953. Served as private to captain, 
Infantry, United States Army, 1943-46. Dec- 
orated, Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Bronze Star. Home: 1100 Ninth Avenue, 
Jasper, Ala. Office: Federal Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala, 

ARKANSAS 

Harry J. Lemley, judge; born Upperville, 
Va., student University of Virginia, 1901-03; 
bachelor of laws, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, 1910, doctor of laws, University of 
Arkansas. Admitted to Arkansas bar, 1912, 
practiced at Hope, Ark., 1912-39; United 
States district judge, eastern and western 
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districts, Arkansas, since 1939. Member 
Phi Delta Theta, Phi Delta Phi. Author 


and coauthor of papers on archeology of Ar- 
kansas. Home, Hope, Ark. Address, Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 

John Elvis Miller, fudge; born near Aid, 
Mo., student Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau, and Valparaiso 
(Indiana University, bachelor of laws, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 1912). In practice of 
law, Searcy, Ark., since 1912, member Miller 
& Yingling; prosecuting attorney, first ju- 
dicial circuit, Arkansas, 1919-22; director 
Bank of Searcy. Member 72d to 75th Oon- 
gresses (1931-39), 2d Arkansas District; re- 
signed on election as United States Senator 
to fill vacancy caused by death of Joseph T. 
Robinson for term ending 1943; resigned 
from United States Senate (April 1, 1941) 
to become judge of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Arkansas. 
Member Arkansas Bar Association. Home, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

FLORIDA 

Dozier A. DeVane, judge; born near Lake- 
land, Fla., student Florida State College, 
Tallahassee, 1904-05; bachelor of laws, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
1908. Admitted to Florida bar 1908; prac- 
ticed in Tampa, 1908-18; county attorney 
Hillsboro County, 1913-14; counsel to Florida 
Railroad Commission, 1918-20; rate attorney 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 1920- 
22; general counsel Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., and associated companies, 
1922-30; practiced law in District of Colum- 
bia 1930-33; solicitor, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., 1933-38; reen- 
tered private practice Ordando, Fla., 1938; 
member DeVane, Andrews & Patterson; ap- 
pointed United States district judge, north- 
ern and southern districts of Florida, 1943, 
northern district, 1947, Member Kappa Sig- 
ma O. D. K. Phi Beta Kappa. Home, Old 
St. Augustine Road; office, Federal Building, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

George W. Whitehurst, judge; born Wau- 
chuta, Fla. Student, Stetson University; 
bachelor of laws, University of Florida; ad- 
mitted to Florida bar; Florida State circuit 
judge; now United States district judge, 
Miami. Home: 301 Valencia Way, Fort 
Myers, Fla.; office: Post Office Box 1070, 
Miami, Fla. 

William J. Barker, judge: born Marietta, 
Ga., bachelor of laws with highest honors, 
University of Georgia, 1916. Admitted to 
Florida bar, 1916, and began practice in 
Jacksonville; judge. circuit court of State of 
Florida, 1925-40; United States district judge, 
southern district of Florida, since 1940, 
Member, American and Florida Bar Associa- 
tions. Home: 3305 Lykes Avenue; office: 
Federal Building, Tampa, Fla. 

Bryan Simpson, judge; born Kissimmee, 
Fia., bachelor of laws, University of Florida, 
1926. Admitted to Florida bar, 1926, and 
practiced in Jacksonville, 1926-39; assistant 
States attorney, fourth Florida circuit, 1933 
37, Judge, criminal court of record, Duval 
County, Fla., 1939-46; circuit judge fourth 
Florida circuit, 1946-50; United States dis- 
trict Judge, southern district, Florida, 1950. 
Trustee Bolles School, Jacksonville; member 
State board Children’s Home Society, Flor- 
ida. Served as first lieutenant United States 
Army, 1943-45, 12 months ETO. Member 
American, Jacksonville Bar Associations, 
Florida bar. 

Emett Clay Choate, United States judge: 
born Columbus, Ohio; bachelor of laws, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, 1914; admitted to a 
bar and Oklahoma bar, 1914, New York bar, 
1922, Florida bar, 1925; practiced in Okla- 
homa City, 1917-21, New York City, 1922-25, 
Miami, 1925-54; United States judge south- 
ern district, Florida, 1954. Member Housing 
Authority, City of Miami, 1952; member na- 
tional board, field advisers, Small Business 
Administration, 1954. Delegate Representa- 
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tive Natlonal Convention, 1952. Served as 
first lieutenant, Oklahoma Infantry, 1914-16; 
major, Field Artillery, United States Army, 
1917-18. Member American Automobile As- 
sociation, American, Florida, Dade County 
Bar Associations, Phi Delta Phi. Clubs: 
Kiwanis (Miami); home; 3306 Crystal, Mi- 
ami, Fla, 
GEORGIA 

Frank Arthur Hooper, Federal judge; born 
in Americus, Ga.; student, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta Law School, 1936, 
LL. M., 1937; secretary to Judge, Georgia Court 
of Appeals, 1917, private practice, Atlanta, 
1919-43; judge, Georgia Court of Appeals, 
1933; instructor, Atlanta Law School, 1934- 
43; assistant city attorney, Atlanta, 1940-43; 
judge, superior court, Atlanta Judicial Cir- 
cuit, 1943-49; United States district judge, 
Northern District of Georgia, 1949. Mem- 
ber, Georgia House of Representatives, 1925- 
28. Served as ensign, USNRF, 1919. 

William B. Sloan, judge; born in Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; admitted to Georgia Bar, 1915; 
Representative, Georgia State General As- 
sembly, 1927-31; assistant attorney general, 
Georgia, 1932; judge, city court, Hall County, 
Georgia, 1934-45; judge, superior courts, 
Northeast Judicial Circuit, Georgia, 1945-48; 
United States district court, Northern Dis- 
trict, Georgia, since 1951. Member, American, 
Georgia State Bar Associations, American 
Judicature Society. Home: 1188 Cherokee 
Road, Office: Federal Building, Gainesville, 
Ga. 

Thomas Hoyt Davis, United States district 
judge; born in Braselton, Ga.; bachelor of 
arts, Mercer University; admitted to Georgia 
Bar, 1916; in general practice, 1916-26; solici- 
tor general, Cordele judicial circuit, Georgia, 
1927-33; United States attorney, middle dis- 
trict, Georgia, 1933-45; United States district 
judge, middle district, Georgia, 1945. Mem- 
ber, Georgia Bar Association, Cordele Circuit 
Bar Association. Home: Vienna, Ga. 

William Augustus Bootle, fudge; born in 
Colleton County, S. C.: Mercer University, 
1924, LL. B., 1925; admitted to Georgia Bar, 
1925, since practiced at Macon; member, Car- 
lisle & Bootle, 1933-54; United States district 
attorney, Middle Georgia District, 1929-33; 
acting dean, Mercer University Law School, 
1933-37; part-time professor of law, 1926-37; 
Judge, United States district court, Middle 
District, Georgia, 1954. Trustee, Mercer 
University, chairman, executive committee 
board, 1941-46, 1948-53. Member, Phi Delta 
Theta. Club: Civitan, president, 1936). 
Home: 196 Buckingham Place. Office: Post 
office, Macon, Ga. 

Frank M. Scarlett, Federal Judge; born in 
Brunswick, Ga.; 1898-08, Gordon College, 
Barnesville, Ga., 1908-10; bachelor of laws, 
University of Georgia, 1913; admitted to bar 
of Georgia, 1913; practiced law in Brunswick 
under name of Courtland Symmes & Scar- 
lett, 1913-15; private practice, 1915-29; ap- 
pointed solicitor of city court of Brunswick, 
1919-29; entered partnership under name of 
Reese,. Scarlett, Bennett & Highsmith, 
1929-37, with Reese, Scarlett, Bennett & 
Gilbert, 1997-46; United States district judge 
since February 14, 1946; president, Bruns- 
wick Chamber of Commerce, 1936-38. Home: 
902 Wright Square. Office: Federal Building, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

LOUISIANA 

Herbert William Christenberry, judge; 
born New Orleans, La. Student Soule Col- 
lege, New Orleans; bachelor of laws, Loyola 
University 1924, also student, New York Uni- 
versity, 1927; private practice, 1924-33; as- 
sistant attorney, Board of Commissioners of 
Port New Orleans, 1933-35; deputy commis- 
sioner, Louisiana Debt Moratorium Commis- 
sion, 1935; assistant district attorney, Parish 
of Orleans, 1935-57; assistant United States 
attorney, Eastern District of Louisiana, 1937— 
42, United States attorney, 1942-47; United 
States district judge since 1947; instructor, 
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Loyola University of the South, School of 
Law. Member, Federal Bar Association, Lou- 
isiana State Bar Association, New Orleans Bar 
Association; home, 4300 St. Ann St.; office: 
600 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

James S. Wright, district Judge; born New 
Orleans. Bachelor of philosophy, Loyola 
University, 1931. Bachelor of laws, 1934; high 
schoo] teacher, 1931-35; lecturer, English his- 
tory, Loyola University, 1936-37; assistant 
United States attorney, New Orleans, 1937- 
46; practice of law, Ingoldsby, Coles & 
Wright, Washington, 1946-48; United States 
attorney, Eastern District, Louisiana, 1948-49. 
Served as lieutenant commander, United 
States Coast Guard, 1942-46. Observer, 
United States State Department of Inter- 
national Fisheries Conference, London, 1943. 
Member, Louisiana State Bar Association 
(board of governors), Federal Bar Association 
(president, New Orleans chapter). District 
of Columbia Bar Association, New Orleans 
Bar Association, Alpha Delta Gamma (na- 
tional president). Clubs: Army-Navy (New 
Orleans); Army-Navy Country (Washing- 
ton); Home: 35 Newcomb Boulevard, New 
Orleans, 18; office: Post Office Building, New 
Orleans. 

Ben C. Dawkins, Jr., Judge; born Monroe, 
La., bachelor of arts, Tulane University, 
1932; bachelor of laws, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1934; admitted to Louisiana bar, 
1934, practiced in Monroe, 1934-35, Shreve- 
port, 1935-53; member, firm, Blanchard, 
Goldstein, Walker & O’Quin, 1935-53; United 
States district judge, Western District, Loui- 
siana since 1953. President, Shreveport Rec- 
reation Council, 1941; director Children's 
Service Bureau, 1947-51, Child Guidance 
Clinic, 1952. Member school board, Caddo 
Parish School, 1949-53, president, 1950-52. 
Served as lieutenant commander, air navi- 
gator, United States Naval Reserve, 1942-45, 
Member, America, Louisiana State (board of 
governors, 1950-52) Shreveport (vice presi- 
dent, 1941-42, secretary-treasurer, 1947-48; 
president, 1949-50), bar associations, Shreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce (director 1949- 
52), Junior Chamber of Commerce (director 
1941-42); American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars (post commander, 1946-47, judge 
advocate, Louisiana department, 1947-48), 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi Delta Phi, Omicron 
Delta Kappa; Club: Shreveport Exchange 
(president, 1951). Home: 4054 Baltimore 
Street; office: Federal Building, Shreveport, 
La. 
Edwin Ford Hunter, Jr., United States 
judge, born Alexandria, La. Student, Loui- 
siana State University, 1930-33; bachelor of 
laws, George Washington University, 1938; 
admitted to Louisiana bar, 1938, member, 
Smith Hunter, Risinger & Shuey, Shreveport, 
1940-53, member, Louisiana State Legisla- 
ture, 1948-52; executive counsel, Governor, 
Louisiana, 1952; member, Louisiana State 
Mineral Board, 1952. Served as lieutenant, 
United States Naval Reserve, 1942-45, on 
U. S. S. Saratoga, Member American Bar 
Association (Louisiana State chairman, 
junior bar section, 1945), American Legion 
(post commander, 1945, judge advocate, De- 
partment Louisiana, 1948), Sigma Chi. 
Home: 1027 Ninth Street; office: Post Office 
Box 1339, Lake Charles, La. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Sidney Carr Mize, judge; born, Scott 
County, Miss.; bachelor or arts, Mississippi 
College, Clinton, 1908; bachelor of laws, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, 1911; admitted to Mis- 
sissippi bar, 1911, forming law partnership 
with his brother, Joe H. Mize, to 1926; then 
firm changed to Mize, Thompson & Mize; 
served as special district attorney, special 
county judge, special chancery judge; United 
States judge for southern district of Missis- 
sippi since 1937, Member, Democratic State 
Executive Committee, 1931-37. Trustee, 
Gulfport.municipal schools, 1930-38. Mem- 
ber, American, Mississippi State, and Harri- 
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son County bar associations; Phi Kappa Psi, 
Phi Delta Phi, Address: Gulfport, Miss. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Wilson Warlick, judge; born, Newton, 
N. C.; bachelor of science, Catawba College; 
1910 doctor of laws (honorary) 1936; bachelor 
of laws, University of North Carolina, 1913; 
admitted to North Carolina bar 1913, prac- 
ticed law, Newton, N. C., 1913-30; judge, su- 
perior court, 16th judicial district, 1930-49; 
United States district judge, western district, 
North Carolina, since 1949, Chairman, North 
Carolina Probation Commission since 1937. 
Served as lieutenant, G-2, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, Adjutant General Depart- 
ment, World War I; member of S. A. R. Amer- 
ican Legion, 40 et 8, Alpha Tau Omega. 
Office: Federal Building, Statesville, N. C. 

Donnell Gilliam, judge; born, Tarboro, 
N. C.; student, University of North Carolina, 
1905-10; admitted to North Carolina Bar, 
1910; member, firm Gilliam & Bond, Tar- 
boro, 1923-45; State district solicitor, 1923- 
45; United States district judge, eastern 
district of North Carolina since May 30, 1945. 
Chairman, Edgecombe County Democratic 
Executive Committee, 1910-45. Member, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. Home; 302 Church St., 
Tarboro, N. C. 

OKLAHOMA 

Royce E. Savage, judge; born, Blance, 
Okla.; bachelor of arts, University of Okla- 
homa, 1925, bachelor of laws, 1927; assistant 
insurance commissioner, 1927-29; practiced 
law as member firm Monnet & Savage, Tulsa, 
1929-38; Cantrell, Savage & McCloud, Okla- 
homa City, 1938-40; appointed United States 
district Judge for northern district of Okla- 
homa, 1940. Member of Phi Delta Theta and 
Phi Delta Phi. Home: 2135 East 25th Street; 
office: Federal Building, Tulsa, 

William R. Wallace, judge; born, Troy, 
Tex.; student, Indianola College (now Uni- 
versity of Tulsa), 1901-05; University of 
Oklahoma, 1909-10; doctor of laws, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, 1947; admitted to Okla- 
homa Bar, 1910, practiced in Pauls Valley, 
Okla., 1910-25; county judge, Garvin County, 
1913-17; attorney, Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
and Lone Star Gas Co., 1925-50; United 
States district Judge for the northern, east- 
ern, and western districts of Oklahoma since 
1950. Served as member of Oklahoma State 
Legislature, 1909-23. Chairman of Oklahoma 
Public Welfare Commission, 1939-42; board 
of regents, University of Oklahoma, 1944-48; 
member of American and Oklahoma Bar As- 
sociations, Kappa Sigma. Clubs: Rotary, 
Men's Dinner. Home: 2419 North Harvey, 
Oklahoma City; office: Federal Building, 
Oklahoma City. 

Eugene Rice, judge; born, Union City, 
Tenn., bachelor of science, Hall-Moody Col- 
lege, Martin, Tenn,, 1910; bachelor of laws, 
Valparaiso University, 1917; taught in rural 
schools of Tennessee, 1910-13; admitted to 
Oklahoma bar, 1920, and practiced in Okla- 
homa; State district judge, 1930-37; former 
member of court of tax review, Oklahoma; 
appointed United States district judge, east- 
ern district, Oklahoma, 1937. Served with 
United States Army and AEF, 1917-19. Mem- 
ber of American Bar Association, Oklahoma 
State Bar Association; honorary member of 
Phi Delta Phi. Home: 1521 Boston Street; 
office: Federal Building, Muskogee, Okla. 

Stephen S. Chandler, Judge; born, Blount 
County, Tenn.; student of University of Ten- 
nessee, 1917-18; bachelor of laws, University 
of Kansas, 1922; private law practice in Okla- 
home City, 1922-43; appointed United States 
district judge for the western district of 
Oklahoma, 1943. Member of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon and Phi Delta Phi. Clubs: Okla- 
homa City Golf, Beacon, and Rotary. 

Ross Rizley, judge: born, Beaver, Okla.; 
bachelor of laws, University of Kansas City, 
1915; admitted to Okhaloma bar, 1915; ac- 
tively practicing law since 1915; county at- 
torney, Beaver County, Okla., 1919-20; State 
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senator, first Oklahoma district, 1931-35; 
Member, 77th-80th Congresses (1941-49), 
8th Oklahoma District; Solicitor, Post Office 
Department, March to December 1953; Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, 1953-54; Chair- 
man, Civil Aeronautics Board, 1955; director, 
City National Bank, Buymon; member, Guy- 
mon Chamber of Commerce (former presi- 
dent, director). Member, Oklahoma State 
Bar and American Bar Associations; address: 
Guymon, Okla.; office: Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

George B. Timmerman, judge; born, Edge- 
field County, S. C.; graduate, Patrick Military 
Institute, 1900; bachelor of laws, South Caro- 
lina College (now University of South Caro- 
lina) 1902; doctor of laws (honorary) 1952; 
general practice of law, 1902-42; appointed 
United States district judge for the eastern 
and western district of South Carolina, 1942; 
captain, South Carolina Militia, aide on 
brigade staff, 1905; solicitor, Sth judicial 
circuit, 1905-08; 11th judicial circuit, 1908 
20; member, State of South Carolina High- 
Way Commission, 1931-39, chairman, 1936- 
39: chairman, Lexington County (S. C.) Dem- 
ocratic Committee, 1914-16; Democratic 
State executive committeman, 1930-32, 1938— 
42; ‘president, Democratic State convention, 
1932; chairman, Ridge District Boy Scouts of 
America, 1940-43; vice president, central 
council, 1942-44; chairman, Batesburg-Lees- 
ville Park Commission, 1941-46; trustee, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., 
1941-47. Member, South Carolina and Amer- 
ican Bar Associations, Phi Kappa Sigma, 
Omicron Delta Kappa. Home: Rutland 
Street, Batesburg, S. C.; office: United States 
Courthouse, Columbia, 8. C. 

Ashton H. Williams, judge; born, Lake City, 
S. O.; bachelor of arts, University of South 
Carolina, 1912; graduate law school; George- 
town University, 1915; admitted to South 
Carolina bar, 1914; since, practiced in South 
Carolina; member, Lake City Council, 1916- 
17; South Carolina State House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1921-22; senator, Florence Coun- 
ty, 1923-26; member, Democratic National 
Executive Committee, South Carolina, 1948 
49. Author (while in senate): Pay-as-You- 
Go Road Act, 1923; Coastal Highway Act; first 
act to tax gasoline for good roads; office, 
United States Courthouse, Charleston, S. C. 

Charles C. Wyche, judge; born, Prosperity, 
S. C.; bachelor of science, The Citadel, Char- 
leston, 1906; doctor of laws, 1952; Georgetown 
University, 1908-9; admitted to South Caro- 
lina bar in 1909, and practiced at Spartan- 
burg; member, South Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1913-14; city attorney, Spartan- 
burg County, 1919-33; United States district 
attorney, western district of South Carolina, 
1933-37; appointed United States district 
judge western district of South Carolina, 
January 30, 1937; circuit judge, court com- 
mon pleas, by special appointment, 1924; 
court of general sessions, 1924; associate jus- 
tice, Supreme Court of South Carolina, by 
Special appointment, 1929. Served in World 
War I, advancing from first lieutenant to 
major with AEF and Army of Occupation; 
member American and South Carolina State 
` (president, 1931-32), Spartanburg County 
Bar Associations; American Law Institute; 
home: 268 Mills Avenue; office: Federal 
Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

TENNESSEE 


William E. Miller, Judge; born Johnson 
City, Tenn., bachelor of arts, University of 
Tennessee, 1930; bachelor of laws, Yale, 
1933; admitted to Tennessee bar 1933; mem- 
ber, Cox, Epps, Miller & Weller, Johnson 
City, 1933-55; chancellor, first chancery 
division, Tennessee, 1939; United States dis- 
trict judge, middle district, Tennessee, 
1955—. Member, Tri-Cities Airport Com- 
Mission. Presidential elector, 1940; mem- 
ber, Constitutional Convention of Tennessee, 
1953. Chairman, Washington County Chap- 
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ter, American Red Cross, 1938-40; board of 
visitors, Emory and Henry College. Served 
as major, United States Air Force, World 
War II. Member, Johnson City Chamber of 
Commerce, American, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton County (past president) bar associa- 
tions; American Counsel Association; Amer- 
ican Judicature Society; American Legion; 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. Clubs: Executives, 
Kiwanis, Hurstleigh, Johnson City (Johnson 


City, Tenn.) Home: 228 Vaughan's Gap 
Road, Nashville. Office: Federal Building, 
Nashville. 


Marion S. Boyd, judge: born 1900; grad- 
uate, University of Tennessee, 1921; judge, 
United States district court, western dis- 
trict of Tennessee since 1940. Office: Fed- 
eral Building, Memphis, Tenn, 

Leslie Rogers Darr, judge; born Jasper, 
“Tenn; student, Pryor Institute, Jasper, 
1904-08; bachelor of laws, Cumberland Uni- 
versity, 1909; admitted to Tennesseee bar, 
1910; practiced law at Jasper, Tenn., 1910- 
26; judge, 18th circuit of Tennessee, 1926- 
39; United States district Judge, eastern and 
middle districts of Tennessee since 1939. 
Home: 1506 Riverview Road, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

TEXAS 


Thomas W. Davidson, judge; born Harrison 
County, Tex.; special courses study, Columbia 
and University of Chicago; studied law pri- 
vately; admitted to Texas bar, 1903; prac- 
ticed in Marshall: city attorney, 1907; State 
senator, 1921; Lieutenant Governor of Texas, 
1923; United States district Judge, northern 
district of Texas, since February 1936. Mem- 
ber, Democratic National Convention, 1912- 
32. Member American, Texas (president, 
1927), and Dallas Bar Associations; presi- 
dent, Harrison County Bar Association, 1916, 
Home: Maple Terrace, Maple Avenue. Of- 
fice; Post Office Box 286, Dallas 1, Tex. 

Joseph B. Dooley, Federal Judge; born San 
Angelo, Tex.; practiced law, Amarillo, Tex., 
1911-47; president, State Bar of Texas, 1944 
45; United States district judge for northern 
district of Texas, 1957; member advisory 
committee, Supreme Court of Texas, 1940; 
member, American Bar Association, State Bar 
of Texas, Home; 3011 Hughes Street. Of- 
fice: Federal Court Building, Amarillo, Tex. 

Allen B. Hannay, judge; born Hempstead, 
Tex.; student Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1907-9; bachelor of laws, 
University of Texas, 1913; admitted to Texas 
bar, June 10, 1913; practiced law in Hemp- 
stead and Houston, Tex., 1913-30; Walter 
County, judge, 1915-17; appointed district 
judge, 113th district of Texas, March 30, 
1930; United States district judge since 1942; 
member, committee on judicial statistics, 
United States courts; member, Texas Bar As- 
sociation. Home: 4001 Ella Lee Lane. Ad- 
dress: 330 Post Office Building, Houston. 

James V. Allred, judge; born Bowie, Tex.; 
admitted to Texas bar, 1921; bachelor of laws, 
Cumberland University, 1921, began practice 
at Wichita Falls; district attorney, same 1923 
25; attorney general of Texas, two terms, 
1931-35; Governor, State of Texas, 1935-39; 
United States district judge; southern dis- 
trict of Texas, 1939-42; engaged in practice 
of law; United States district Judge, south- 
ern district of Texas, since 1951, Home: 
4720 Bellaire. Office: Electric Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

Ben C. Connally, judge; born Marlin, Tex.; 
bachelor ot arts, University of Texas, 1930, 
bachelor of laws, 1933; master of laws, 
Harvard, 1934; admitted to bar, Texas 1933; 
practiced as member firm Sewell, Tay- 
lor, Morris & Connally, Houston, 1934-42; 
Butler & Binion, 1945-49; United States dis- 
trict judge, southern district of Texas, since 
1949. Member American, Texas & Houston 
bar associations, American Legion, Houston 
Chamber of Commerce; Home: 244 Hedwig 
Road; Office: 416 Post Office Building, Hous- 
ton. 
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Joe W. Sheehy, judge; born Saratogo, Tex.; 
student University of Texas, 1927-29; bache- 
lor of laws, Baylor University, Waco, Tex., 
1934; admitted to Texas bar, 1934, and since 
practiced in Tyler as member firm of hamey, 
Calhoun, Marsh, Brelsford & Sheehy; assist- 
ant general Texas 1934; United States district 
judge for eastern district of Texas, Tyler, 
since 1951. Member American, Texas & 
Smith Co. (pres. 1942) bar associations. 
Home: 2312 S. Chilton Street; Office: Fed 
Building, Tyler, Tex. ` 

Ben H. Rice, Jr., judge; born Marlin, Tex.; 
bachelor of laws, University of Texas, 1913; 
master of laws, 1914; admitted to Texas Bar, 
1913; assistant county attorney, Falls County, 
Tex., 3 years; city attorney, Marlin, 9 years; 
elected chief justice 10th Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, 1940; Federal judge western district of 
Texas since 1950. Address: Federal Court 
House, San Antonio, 

Robert E. Thomason, judge; born Shelby- 
ville, Tenn.; B. S., Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex., 1898; bachelor of laws, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1900; began practice of law, 
Gainesville, Tex., 1900; district attorney, 
Gainesville, 1902-6; practiced at El Paso, Tex.; 
since 1912; member Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1917-21; speaker of house, 1920- 
21; mayor of El Paso, 1927-31; member 72d 
to 80th Congress, 1931-47, 16th Texas dis- 
trict; United States district Judge, western 
district, Texas. Address: 1918 North Stanton 
Street; Office: Federal Bullding, El Paso, 
Tex. 

Joe McDonald Ingraham, judge; born Paw- 
nee County, Okla, Admitted to Okla- 
homa bar, 1927, District of Columbia bar, 
1927, Texas bar, 1928; practiced in Stroud, 
Okia., 1927-28, Fort Worth, 1928-35; Houston, 
1935-54; served as member United States 
House of Representatives, 1934-48; associate 
justice, Texas Supreme Court, 1936, 1938, 
1940; judge, United States District Court, 
Southern District, Texas, 1954. Secretary 
Tarrant Co., representative executive com- 
mittee, 1930-35, chairman, Harris Co., 1946- 
53, member Texas State executive commis- 
sion, 1952—; presidential elector, 1932, 
alternate delegate national convention, 1940, 
delegate, 1948, 1952. Served as lieutenant 
colonel, United States Army Air Force, 1942 
46. Member American Houston Bar Associa- 
tion, Texas State bar, S. A. R. (president, 
Texas, 1937-38.) American Legion. Club: 
Army and Navy Association (president, 1950). 
Home: 2341 Sunset Boulevard, Houston 5; 
Office: Post Office Building, Houston 2. 

VIRGINIA 


John Paul, judge; born Harrisonburg, Va.; 
graduate, Virginia Military Institute, Lex- 
ington, 1903; bachelor of laws, University of 
Virginia, 1906; admitted to Virginia bar, 1906, 
and practiced at Harrisonburg; member, Vir- 
ginia State Senate, 1912-16, 1919-22; member, 
67th Congress (1921-23), 7th Virginia Dis- 
trict; special assistant to United States Attor- 
ney General, 1924-25; United States district 
attorney, western Virginia district, 1929-31. 
United States district judge since January 
1932. Served as captain, Field Artillery, Uni- 
ted States Army, 1917-19 with American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, May 1918-19. Member, 
Raven Society (University of Virginia), Kap- 
pa Alpha, Phi Delta Phi, Phi Beta Kappa. 
Home: R. F. D., Dayton, Va. Address: Federal 
Building, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Alfred Dickinson Barksdale, judge; born 
Halifax, Va., educated Cluster Springs Acad- 
emy, 1907-08; Virginia Military Institute, 
1908-11, bachelor of science; University of 
Virginia, 1912-15, bachelor of laws; admitted 
to Virginia bar, August 13, 1915, and began 
practice in Lynchburg; judge, Sixth Judicial 
Circuit of Virginia, 1938-40; judge, United 

1 States District Court, Western District of Vir- 
ginia, since January 1940. Member, Virginia 
Senate, 1924, 1926, 1927. Served as captain, 
116th Infantry, United States Army with 
American Expeditionary Forces, World War 
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I. Decorated Distinguished Service Cross, 
Chevalier Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre. 
‘Trustee, Hollins College. Member, board of 
visitors, University of Virginia; member 
Lynchburg (Va.), State and American bar 
associations; Kappa Alpha, Phi Delta Phi, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Home: 2001 Link Road; Office: 
Post Office Box 877, Lynchburg, Va. 

Albert B. Bryan, judge; born Alexandria, 
Va. bachelor of laws, University of Virginia, 
1921; admitted to Virginia bar, 1921; practiced 
in Alexandria, 1921-47; city attorney, Alex- 
andria, 1926-28; commonwealth’s attorney, 
1928-47; United States district judge, eastern 
district of Virginia, 1947—. Member, State 
board of corrections, Virginia, 1943-45; mem- 
ber, board of law examiners, 1944-47; mem- 
ber American, Virginia bar associations; 
American Law Institute; Phi Kappa Sigma, 
Phi Delta Phi. Home: 2826 King Street, 
Alexandria, Va. Office: United States Court- 
house, Alexandria; also Norfolk, Va. 


Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd to the 
Subcommittee on Civil Service Retire- 
ment, House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the statement which I presented to the 
Subcommittee on Civil Service Retire- 
ment, House Committee on Post -Office 
and Civil Service, in connection with the 
hearings on the proposed legislation to 
increase the annuities of civil-service 
employees who retired prior to October 
1, 1956. The statement follows: 


MITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 

JuLy 3, 1957 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
the Subcommittee on Civil Service Retire- 
ment, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
present my views in support of H. R. 4 and 
related bills, which would increase the an- 
nuities of civil-service employees who retired 
prior to October 1, 1956. The bill which I 
introduced on January 10, 1957, is similar 
to H. R. 4. 

The proposed legislation will benefit some 
240,000 retirees and about 80,000 surviving 
widows and dependent children. These em- 
ployees did not share in the increased bene- 
fits which the 84th- Congress granted under 
Public Law 854 to persons retiring on or aft- 
er its effective date, October 1, 1956. Gen- 
eral revisions increasing benefits under the 
clyil-service retirement system were enacted 
in 1926, 1930, 1942, and 1948, and in each of 
those enactments benefits were also provided 
for persons already retired. These increases 
were paid from the clvil-service retirement 
fund and did not call for special appropri- 
ations. 

It is true that in the first session of the 
&4th Congress a token increase was provided 
for civyil-service annuitants, but it is also true 
that that token increase was far below the 
proportionate increase in the cost of living. 
And, of course, that token increase was prior 
to the legisiation of 1956, enacted for the 
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benefit of future retirees. This fact, as well 
as the further fact that the cost of living 
has increased each month since the enact- 
ment of 1956 legislation, plainly points up 
the unfortunate economic situation in which 
retirees now find themselves. 

Prior to the adjournment of the 84th Con- 
gress, the Senate passed the bill, S. 3725, to 
provide the necessary increases for annul- 
tants; however, due to the approaching ad- 
journment, the House was not able to act on 
the subject. 

It is my understanding that about 70 per- 
cent of the beneficiaries are men and the 
balance women. Some 50,000 of these former 
Federal employees are today receiving ap- 
proximately $50 a month. Another 50,000 
receive between $50 and $100 a month, and 
still another 50,000 receive between $100 and 
$150 a month. In other words, 75 percent of 
our civil-service retirees receive less than $150 
a month. The plight of their survivors is 
even more distressing. The average survivor- 
ship annuity is $50 a month. Do not these 
stark facts, then, amply demonstrate that 
Congress has the duty and the obligation to 
provide equitable and necessary improve- 
ment in its program of retirement and sur- 
vivor benefits for former Government em- 
ployees and their survivors? 

No one denies the gross inadequacy of 
retirement benefits in meeting the present 
high cost of living. The urgency for reme- 
dial action, however, was graphically re- 
vealed in a special report published in the 
August 3, 1956, issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report. That report showed that civil 
service retirees were down 13 percent from 
the 1939 standard of living. On the other 
hand, the report showed that 35 major 
groups, representing 95 percent of our popu- 
lation of workers, enjoyed increases above 
that 1939 standard, ranging from 4 to 107 
percent. 

Many of the individuals who will be 
benefited by the increases proposed in the 
legislation here under consideration are 
wholly dependent upon their annuities. The 
inflationary spiral has hit hard. The 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
“retirement dollar“ cannot be ignored 
either. 

The average age of the annuitants to be 
benefited’ by this legislation is 67.7 years. 
This fact, too, points up the necessity for 
immediate and favorable consideration of 
the proposed legislation. We recognize that 
retirees are at a great disadvantage because 
the dollars which they paid into the retire- 
ment fund have greatly decreased in value. 
The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to compensate for this loss in purchasing 
power and to provide some equity to these 
former Government workers. 

The Congress has a direct responsibility to 
these former employees to see to it that 
thelr benefits have a sound relationship to 
the cost of living. Let us not overlook the 
real problems with which these retirees are 
faced, They are confronted with reduced 
income, reduced health, reduced living 
standards, and in many cases with increased 
medical expenses. Legislative action to as- 
sist these senior citizens is overdue. 

In view of the above, I hope it will be pos- 
sible for the subcommittee to give favorable 
consideration to the legislation here under 
consideration. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S: Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Reconrp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


The “Open Curtain” Policy—Editorial 


Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Ret- 
orp two very excellent editorials on the 
“open curtain” policy. The editorials 
were published in the Mankato (Minn.) 
Press and the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
From the Mankato (Minn.) Press of June 

K 11. 1957] 
AN OPPORTUNITY To BE PURSUED 


Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s proposal that 
the United States and Russia present their 
ideas every week on each other's television 
and radio stations probably won't get a very 
enthusiastic welcome from the Soviet lead- 
ers. 

But an interchange of ideas—broadcast 
so the people of both nations can hear it— 
unquestionably would do more to bring 
about understanding than any other ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Tensions that exist between nations are 
usually the result of a failure to understand 
and know each other. If there could be a 
general trading of thoughts, and frequent 
discussions involving the issues that arise, 
the barriers to understanding can be broken 
down. 

Senator Jonwson said the United States 
shouldn't allow a day to pass without rais- 
ing the suggestion that the people of each 
nation should be permitted to hear the other 
Side’s views. That is a good ides, and the 
filmed interview of Soviet Leader Nikita 
Khrushchey provides an opening that hasn't 
Previously existed. 

It is obvious that the United States has 
much to gain from such an approach and, 
if Russia is sincere in its desire for peace, 
the Soviet can gain a great deal, too. The 
greatest deterrent to peace is the Iron Cur- 
tain that has been set up to prevent the Rus- 
sian people from getting to know more about 
the United States and its citizens. 

If there is to be lasting peace, every avenue 
must be explored in its quest. And Senator 
JOHNSON is correct when he says we ought 
not to pass up the opportunity provided by 
Khrushehev's television appearance. If Rus- 
sian opposition to such a plan can be broken 
down to permit even one televised interview, 
it will be greatly worth while, 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
June 10, 1957] 


' LYNDON Jounson’s New PROPOSAL 


Senate Democratic Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
Son thinks that now is the time to batter 
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down the Iron Curtain hindering the free 
flow of ideas and information. He wants 
this country to grant free radio and televi- 
sion time weekly to Soviet spokesmen in re- 
turn for equal time for us on the Soviet 
radio and TV, He thinks that such a direct 
appeal to the citizens of Russia would be 
a new world policy of open eyes, ears, and 
minds, for all the peoples of the world. 

Senator JoHNson’s plan has a great deal 
of appeal. The idea of going over the heads 
of the Kremlin and talking directly to the 
Soviet people seems to hold out great pos- 
sibilities. It is a good idea—even though 
there is little to indicate that the Soviet 
leaders are ready for such a radical proposal. 
With rebellion simmering just below the 
surface in Eastern Europe, and with con- 
siderable discontent inside the Soviet Union 
itself, the Soviet oligarchs might well con- 
sider such a move dangerous, 

Party Boss. Khrushchev gave the 
away on his recent radio and television in- 
terview. Asked by an American reporter why 
the Voice of America is still jammed by the 
Soviet Union, he muttered, that ‘voice’ gives 
you a pain.” 

The plan proposed by Senator JOHNSON 
might give Khrushchev a worse pain. 
Weekly broadcasts by American spokesmen 
would be bound to raise sharp questions in 
the minds of the Soviet citizenry. They 
would learn things about their own govern- 
ment that they never heard before. The 
prestige of the government might be 
weakened. 

Another indication of the Kremlin's re- 
luctance to encourage the free exchange of 
ideas is the experience of the State Depart- 
ment with its magazine, America. By an 
agreement signed by the Governments of 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. last 
year, 50,000 copies of America were to be 
circulated inside the Soviet Union and 50,000 
copies of the official Soviet magazine, 
U. S. S. R., were to be circulated inside this 
country. The Soviets have recently begun 
to return thousands of unsold copies of 
America to the United States Embassy in 
Moscow. Experts on the Soviet Union are 
certain that America would sell hundreds 
of thousands of copies if it were honestly 
distributed. 

Despite these points, Senator JOHNSON 
has done well to make his suggestion at 
this time. Basically, it is an excellent idea. 
We have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose from an honest and free exchange of 
ideas. 

This fact is sometimes lost sight of. There 
have been times in recent years when our 
Government has acted so fussily nervous 
about Soviet propaganda proposals for cul- 
tural exchanges that our friends all over 
the world have been disappointed in us. 

This country has little to fear from Soviet 
propaganda. We have every reason to want 
the Iron Curtain lowered, so that the per- 
vasive power of democratic ideas can perco- 
late through the Communist empire. 

After all, in the long run, it is ideas rather 
than bombs that are going to bring us out 
of our present dilemma. 


Address by Hon. Homer E. Capehart, of 
Indiana, at Launching of the “Philip 


Sporn” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the remarks 
I made on July 5 at the launching of the 
Philip Sporn, a new Ohio River boat 
produced by the Jeffersonville Boat & 
Machine Co. under the direction of Mr. 
Pat Calhoun, president of the Jefferson- 
ue company and of the American Barge 

es. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


The rise of inland water transportation 
has been one of the most astonishing and 
stories of the past two decades. 

A little less than 100 years ago inland 
water transportation was a dead letter. The 
very mode of transportation which helped 
build cities like Jeffersonville and Louisville 
no longer was a factor in our transportation 
picture. But today, I am happy to say, that 
picture has changed. Funds yoted by Con- 
gress have made possible the long-range 
program of the Corps of Engineers for the 
modernization of the Ohio River—its locks, 
dams, and levees. 

I have always been a stanch supporter of 
this program and not long ago, on May 10, 
in a statement before the Senate Appropria - 
tions Committee, I strongly urged the sup- 
port of various navigation projects on the 
river. I told the committee that: 

“The Ohio River is a primary source of 
materials basic to the national security. I 
believe it is important rapidly to complete 
this program designed for modern conditions 
and volume of traffic which would be re- 
quired for our national defense.” 

These navigation projects, for which Con- 
gress has appropriated funds, are to my 
mind examples of what Congress can do to 
enable private enterprise to serve the public 
better and cheaper. 

A great deal of the credit for the growth of 
river transportation and the resultant solid 
industrial growth of cities and towns on the 
river is due to two gentlemen who are here 
today. I would like to pay tribute to them 
individually. 

Mr. Pat Calhoun, president of the Jeffer- 
sonville Boat & Machine Co. and of the 
American Barge Lines, has been active in 
efforts to rebuild our river transportation 
system since World War I. Jeffboat has been 
building river steamers and ferryboats for 
over a hundred years. But what a far cry 
is this fine, modern new boat—the Philip 
Sporn—tfrom the wooden paddlewheelers of 
the old days. To see this modern towboat, 
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one might think it was always so in the 
industry. But this is not the case. 

Mr. Calhoun and I have been around for 
quite a few years now and I think both of 
us remember the twenties when Pat started 
in the industry. It needed a lot of courage 
and foresight to enter the river transporta- 
tion industry then, when few people had 
faith in its success and fewer yet enough vi- 
sion to see its growth potential. But he per- 
severed in his efforts to reestablish this once 
great form of transportation and I think 
when we look around us today we can see 
the measure of his courage and foresight. 
And I think he can also be proud of the role 
these yards played in serving our Nation 
during the war—when the need for inland 
water transportation was so great. 

Just a few weeks ago I learned that Mr. 
Calhoun and his company made another 
contribution to our economy and the promo- 
tion of trade with our great neighbors to the 
south. This was the launching of the first 
piggyback barges to be sent to Venezuela. 
Here is another example of what Indiana has 
done to link the United States with South 
America in the network of inter-Amcrican 
trade relations. 

Mr. Philip Sporn, for whom this fine boat 
is named, is also a citizen of whom the people 
of the Ohio River can be proud. Ever since 
1920 when he joined the American Gas & 
Electric Co., of which he is now president, he 
has worked toward the improvement of the 
electric utility industry. He has led his com- 
pany's pioneering efforts in several fields of 
electric power generation, transmission, and 
distribution. These efforts have not only 
improved the general efficiency and economy 
of operation of the producers of electricity 
but have also served to keep down the cost 
of electricity to the 5 million people in this 
great area of ours. 

I am not going to take the time to record 
the many achievements in Mr. Sporn's career, 
though I would gladly like to, but I would 
like to point out two things which I feel are 
of major importance, 

Mr. Sporn has devoted a great deal of 
time and effort to the study of nuclear energy 
and particularly to the possibilities of its 
application in the field of power generation. 
I understand he is at present a member of the 
Edison Electric Institute's technical task 
force in nuclear power. This group is now 
evaluating various reactor types for recom- 
mendation to institute members, 

The second service of Mr. Sporn and his 
associates to which I would also like to cail 
attention is the creation of the Ohio Valley 
Electric Corp., of which he is also president. 
This $400 million enterprise was organized 
by 15 private electric utility companies of the 
Ohio Valley region to supply the electric 
power requirements of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's new $144 billion diffusion plant 
in Pike County, Ohio. 

To my mind these are two fine examples of 
what our utility industry is doing to insure 
that the utilities of our Nation rank second 
to none in service to national security and 
consumer benefit, 

I would like also to point out that Mr. 
Cajhoun, Mr. Sporn, and their associates have 
been successful in providing to the public, 
through their companies, efficiencies and 
economies of operation which have kept 
down costs during a period of constantly 
rising costs of virtually every phase of mod- 
ern-day living. This is no mean achieve- 
ment, 

The value of inland water transportation 
is so far reaching that I imagine there are 
Tew people who can envision the tremendous 
contributions made by this mode of trans- 
portation to our country, Before I came 
down here, I refreshed my memory by look- 
ing at some of the statistics concerning this 
industry. I was again impressed—although 
I served for some time as ranking minority 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mittee and was well acquainted with the 
subject—by the rapid strides made by this 
industry in so short a time. I think you 
might be interested in a few facts as to 
what the river—and its servant, the barge 
lines—is doing to serve the people of Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and the 18 other States in 
our inland water empire. 

Taking the valley as a whole, since 1950 
more than 8311 billion has been in- 
vested in new and expanded industrial and 
atomic plants along the main stream of the 
Ohio River and its navigable tributaries. The 
communities along the banks of the Ohio 
have a population of 3.2 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total—but during the period from 1950 
through 1955 they have been the site of 6.7 
percent of the Nation's new investment in 
manufacturing and public utility plants. 

In a recent tax and investment study 
made by the tax foundation, Mr. Ben Fair- 
less, of the steel corporation, is quoted as say- 
ing that the average capital investment re- 
quired to provide a job for one man in our 
present economy is $12,000. On this basis 
the industrial expansion of the Ohio valley 
has provided almost 800,000 jobs. This is 
more employment than the combined num- 
ber of jobs of Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

This booming economy has also contrib- 
uted a great tax flow into the Federal Treas- 
ury. Taking only the 6 States of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois—which actually lie within 
the Ohio valley—corporation taxes paid in 
1954 amounted to $214 billion. Social se- 
curity and personal income taxes added an- 
— 414 billion, This is more than $7 bil- 
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And how much money has been spent for 
navigation development of the Ohio River 
during the past years? From 1824 to 1954, 
inclusive, the total expenditures amounted 
to only $150 million—spread over 130 years. 
No investment of the Federal Government 
has ever benefited more people or provided 
a bigger return than this stake in the Ohio 
River navigation facilities. 

Of particular note is the massive growth 
of electric utilities in the Ohio Valley. The 
increase in number and capacity of power 
stations and the increase in volume of elec- 
tricity generated are looked upon as key 
measures of industrial progress. Along the 
main stream of the Ohio River the capacity 
of electric generating plants has grown more 
than twice as fast as in the United States 
as a whole. In 1941, it was 3 percent of the 
United States total and now is over 7 per- 
cent. Electricity generated along the main 
stream of the Ohio has shown an even more 
impressive growth. Plants along the Ohio 
generated 9 percent of the Nation's power in 
1955 compared to 3.7 percent in 1939. When 
the navigable tributaries, other than the 
Tennessee and Cumberland, are included, 
the Ohio Valley now produces about 11 per- 
cent of the Nation's power. 

The rolicall answered by new industries 
which have come to the Ohio Valley is much 
too long to Tist here. Along with the growth 
of heavy industry such as steel, oll, chemicals, 
and nonferrous metals have come a host of 
others such as rolling milis, fabricating 
plants, integrated chemical plants and many 
others. 

It may be sald of the Ohio—it is a river 
come alive. 

What accounts for the rebirth of industry 
in the Ohio Valley, which for so long has 
been dormant? Certainly there are many 
factors which have contributed to this tre- 
mendous industrial growth. When we ask 
the companies who have been lured to the 
valley what factors attracted them, we get 
the same answer from them all. Directly 
or indirectly, most of them come back to 
the waterway itself. The most important 
of these are low-cost water transportation, 
a vast and growing concentration of elec- 
trical energy, an adequate supply of water, 
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limitless coal deposits, and a sufficient and 
efficient supply of labor. 

All of these companies and Ohio Valley 
industry in general are increasingly de- 
pendent on low-cost water transport. The 
vital relationship between the traffic on the 
river and the economie development of the 
region is demonstrated by the fact that while 
Ohio River traffic in ton-miles was increasing 
582 percent from 1929 to 1950, per capita 
income in the Ohio Valley increased 221.8 
percent as compared with an increase of 
211.8 percent during the same period for 
the Nation as a whole. 

The annual volume of barge traffic on the 
Ohio has grown phenomenally from 26 mil- 
lion tons in 1929 to a record of 72 million tons 
in 1955. 

In ton-miles, traffic on the river increased 
more than 300 percent from 1946 through 
1955; from 5 billion to 15 billion ton-miles, 
I have just received the latest figures in a 
report of July 1, which records still additional 

These show that 76,376,633 tons of 
commercial traffic moved along the Ohio in 
1956—nearly 5 million tons more than the 
previous year. Ton mileage Increased to 15,- 
999,404,994, a gain of over 5 billion from 
1955. 

The 1956 annual report of the TVA indi- 
cated that over 1½ billion ton-miles of com- 
mercial traffic moved on the Tennessee River 
during 1955, an increase of 24 percent over 
1953, and almost 6 times as much as in 1945. 
The traffic for the first 6 months of 1956 was 
in tons, a 19-percent increase over the same 
period in 1955. The TVA report finally in- 
dicated that about three-quarters of the in- 
terchange river tonnage in 1954 was ac- 
counted for by the Ohio Valley region. 

When these factors are added up, there is 
no predicting what peaks of development 
this valley may reach, or what needs for 
river-related uses it may require. About 4 
years ago a trade journal raised the qeustion 
of whether we might not some day see a 100 
million tons of freight a year moving on the 
Ohio. Now I think it not unreasonable to 
look forward to 150 million tons as early as 
1965. 

Of course, I know that one of the chief 
concerns of all of you is to see that this 
phenomenal growth continues. I know that 
many of you are concerned that the practical 
limits of the capacity of many of the present 
locks will be reached in a few years. It is 
your feeling and I know it is shared by many 
others in this area, that a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the long-range program on the Ohio 
River is necessary for the continued eco- 
nomic development of the valley. There are 
many organizations in the area who are do- 
ing splendid work toward this goal, includ- 
ing, I understand, a newly formed group 
called the Inland Waterways Common Car- 
riers Association of which American Barge 
Line is a charter member. 

These are times for economy; but, as I have 
stated previously, I believe that the benefits 
to be obtained from new locks and dams 
should not be measured merely in the con- 
ventional manner of savings in transporta- 
tion costs. The true measure of benefit lies 
rather in the expanded productivity, the im- 
proved standard of living for millions of 
people living in the Ohio Valley, the protec- 
tion against disastrous floods, vastly in- 
creased revenues to local State and Federal 
treasurles—far in excess of the governmental 
costs involved—and the strengthening of na- 
tional security which will stem from provid- 
ing an efficient modern water highway in the 
industrial heart of our Nation. 

You gentlemen here today have dedicated 
many years of your lives to the cause of 
water-resources development in the valley. 
I know that you will continue to bring to 
the people of the valley and the Nation a 
deeper understanding of the vast potential 
of economic growth inherent in this great 
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river and of the problems and programs in- 
volved in the development of that potential. 

I think it fitting that, in closing, I quote 
the words of President Hoover on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Ohio River 
canalization in 1929: 

“A nation makes no loss by devotion of 
some of its current income to the improve- 
ment of its estate. This is an obligation 
we owe to our children and our grand- 
children. I do not measure the future of 
America in terms of our lifetime. -God has 
truly blessed us with great resources. It is 
our duty to make them available to the 
people.” 


Interview of Hon. Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia, on CBS News and Public Af- 
fairs Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a transcript 
of the interview over the CBS News and 
Public Affairs Hour on Monday, July 8, 
the so-called Capital Cloakroom broad- 
cast, wherein I was interviewed by three 
of the news correspondents of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CAPITOL CLOAKROOM 


(Broadcast over the CBS Radio Network, July 
8, 1957, 9: 30 to 10 p. m—guest: The Hon- 
orable Ricar B. RusseELL, United States 
Senate, Democrat, of Georgia—CBS news 
correspondents: G Bancroft, Bill 
Downs, Paul Niven—producer; Michael 
Marlow) 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator Russett, will there 
be a real showdown on civil rights? 

Mr. Downs. Senator, would this bill really 
Punish the South? 

Mr. Niven. Senator, would the South ac- 
cept a compromise on civil rights? 

Mr. Bancrort. Senator RUSSELL, welcome 
to Capital Cloakroom. One of the real vet- 
erans here, you have been in the United 
States Senate now for more than 24 years. 

And right now you are the leader of the 
southern Senators in this current battle over 
civil rights. So let's start with that. 

Do you think this time there will be a 
Teal showdown on civil rights? 

Senator RusseLL. Well, there is, of course, 
a very decided disposition to press this 
bill which is titled a civil-rights bill to a 
conclusion in this session of the Congress. 
Now we have a very attractive habit here 
of labeling bills, sometimes, when they don't 
always live up to their label, 

But if you are referring to the bill that 
is now being discussed on the floor of the 
Senate, it is apparent that a very determined 
effort will be made to force a legislative con- 
clusion on that measure. 

Nr. Bancrorr. Well, we want to ask you 
what might happen on that. but first, you 

Say whether this should properly be called a 

Ciyil-rights bill, 

If it is not a civil-rights bill, what 1s it? 

Senator Russe... Well, in some of its as- 
Pects it is more of a force bill aimed at the 
customs and laws of the South that were up- 
held for a hundred years than it is a civil- 
Tights bill, 
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It has been presented to the public gen- 
erally as being a bill to assure the right to 
vote. But as a matter of fact that is the 
mildest of all the provisions of the bill, 

Mr. Downs. Well, Senator, there was a 
coalition of so-called liberal Republicans and 
liberal northern Democrats that got this bill 
to the floor in the first place. 

What happens to the conservative coali- 
tion among southerners and conservative Re- 
publicans under these circumstances? 

Senator RusszLL. Well, I don't know just 
exactly what that term “coalition” implies, 
At times it seems to be used as a term of con- 
demnation or derision. 

In times past when some of the southern 
Democrats have voted with the Republicans 
not to move quite as fast in some areas as 
some of our Democratic Presidents would 
have had us to move, that's been called a 
coalition between southern Democrats—Mr. 
Reuther and his crowd always said Dixie- 
crats without regard to how loyal we had 
been to the Democratic Party—and the re- 
actionary Republicans. 

We do have a most unusual coalition this 
time in that the Republican leadership has 
joined hands with some of our very liberal 
friends, such as Senator Doveras and Senator 
Houmpnurey and others to force this bill to a 
conclusion. 

But, then, politics makes strange bedfel- 
lows. In this case we undoubtedly have a 
game where the South is a mere pawn on the 
political checkerboard. The minority groups 
have apparently convinced the leadership of 
both parties that the party that is willing to 
Wage the furthest punitive expedition into 
the South will win the presidency in 1960. 

Mr. Niven. Senator, some Republicans have 
charged and northern Democrats have denied 
that there was a deal in the voting over the 
procedure of the civil-rights bill and the Helis 
Canyon bill. 

Senator RUSSELL. Yes; I saw that in the 
press. If there is anything to that, I have 
no knowledge of it. I saw the article. 

I happen to be 1 of the 5 Democrats who 
changed his vote on Hells Canyon. I did 
it because of the tax amortization feature 
which made it very apparent that the Fed- 
eral Government was going to pay for the 
dam in any event. If we were going to pay 
for it, I thought we ought to have title to 
it. 

Mr. Niven. But you did not offer and were 
not offered any kind of deal? 

Senator RUSSELL. No; there was no deal 
in any sense I know of. I hope, however, 
such a thing as appreciation still exists even 
in the Senate of the United States where any 
Senator finds that he can out of his heart 
do so to vote to make this bill a tolerable bill 
or a reasonable bill and not a force bill, 
that they will vote for amendments. 

I hope that the purpose of this charge was 
not to frighten the true liberals in the Sen- 
ate who will support, for example, a Jury-tr 
amendment. Š 

We have a very anomflous situation when 
so-called liberals are trying to abolish the 
right of trial by jury, as is being done in this 
bill, 

Mr. BaNcnorr. Well, Senator RUSSELL, if 
there was a deal made, you apparently lost 
it anyway, because the bill went on the cal- 
endar over your objections. 

Senator Russi. Yes; and very frankly, 
when I saw the coalition that was there— 
that I called the Knowland-Douglas-Hum- 
phrey axis—I had very little hopes of getting 
a majority vote. I did make a fight because 
I believe in orderly procedure in the Senate, 
and I did not think that the procedure that 
was followed was orderly, and we are paying 
the penalty for it right now. 

We put the bill on the calendar and it 
comes out later that there’s been an error 
in the print of the bill that was sent over 
that they are undertaking to correct today. 
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When you get away from established prec- 
edents in the Senate, when you try to take 
shortcuts for temporary advantage, it nearly 
always brings a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. BaNcnOrr. Well, now, coming back for 

Just one moment to this bill, President Eisen- 
hower, who claims that this is a moderate 
bill and who says at least his principle 
desire is to protect voting rights has ex- 
pressed some surprise at your statement, I 
believe, about how far you think this bill 
could go. . 
And there was some talk that you might 
have a conference with the President to talk 
about this. Is there any conference now set 
for you at the White House? 

Senator Russe... Well, now you ought to 
go back to what you were talking about—— 

Mr. Bancrorr, All right, 
teas RUSSELL, Before you get down to 

President Eisenhower also stated that he 
had gotten out the bill and tried to read it 
and had found some of its provisions very 
confusing. 

Mr. Bancrort, That is right. 

Senator RUSSELL, And I may say that he 
has a great deal of company, because it is a 
very adroitly and cunningly drafted bill. 

I have no comment to make on the other 
because I am of the old school, came up 
here at a time when Senators didn’t go out 
and make an announcement they were try- 
ing to get down to the White House or were 
invited to the White House. 

I would only say that I earnestly hope that 
I may have an opportunity to discuss this 
bill with President Eisenhower, either per- 
sonally or with any legal adviser that he 
wants there, to show him that the right-to- 
vote provision in this bill is the least mo- 
mentous of all its provisions, 

Mr. Downs. Well, Senator, you sald that 
in the case of jury trial, in demanding a 
jury trial in voting rights cases, for example, 
that this bill should contain that provision, 

Senator Russeit. Yes. 

Mr. Downs. Isn't it true, sir, that in the 
South, and hasn't it been proved in the 
South, that when you have an all-white jury 
voting on the rights of a Negro voter, that 
he doesn't have much of a chance of win- 
ning? 

Senator Russett. Well, that's one of the 
common slanders that's been repeated 
against the South without a word of evi- 
dence to substantiate it. You have got any 
number of criminal statutes on your books 
now where it is made a violation of criminal 
law, punishable by imprisonment and fine, 
to interfere with the voting rights of any 
citizen. 

Now the South is entitled to have at least 
some proof brought forward of this charge 
that is repeatedly bandied that every 
southern white man is so irresponsible that 
he would forswear himself or perjure him- 
self in a case involving a Negro citizen. 

I practiced law for many years before I 
came into the Senate, and I did not find 
that to be true. And we were at least en- 
titled, before a whole great section of this 
country was indicted as everyone of us being 
perjurers, we were at least entitled to have 
the Attorney General come out and say, 
“Here, I tried to get an indictment in this 
case before a grand jury for a violation of 
a right to vote, and I didn’t get an indict- 
ment,” or if “I did get an indictment,” that 
the jury “didn’t do justice.” 

They haven't done that; they have just 
gone on this wave of public sentiment, this. 
antisouthern feeling that has been built up 
by just such charges as that, that the whole, 
white South would just forswear themselves, 

As a matter of fact, there is no great prob- 
lem about the Negro voting in the South! 
today. In my own State, and that’s the only: 
one I have personal knowledge of, there's: 
no limitation or prohibition on the right of 
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qualified Negroes to vote. Why in the city 
of Atlanta they elected a Negro over one 
white man to one of the most responsible 
of all the city positions, a member of the 
board of trustees for the schools. He was 
reelected within the past few months by 
white votes. And the Negroes vote there, 
they vote generally over the State. And this 
is just part of this campaign to make it ap- 
pear that throughout the entire South that 
Negroes are denied the right to vote. It is 
certainly not the truth. 

Mr. Niven. Senator, isn’t there a good deal 
of social and economic pressure against Ne- 
groes to restrain them from voting? 

Senator RUSSELL. I have heard that that 
was true in some areas. I was giving you 
what I know of my own knowledge in my 
own State. And there may be, I don't say 
there aren't, isolated instances where Ne- 
groes are deniéd the right to vote—in every 
State of this Union you've got wards and 
communities and counties where you have 
got so-called courthouse gangs, and they 
deny some white people as well as some Ne- 
groes the right to vote if they don't belong 
to that gang. 

But we have got criminal statutes to pun- 
ish that, and why doesn’t the Attorney Gen- 
eral invoke them before coming in here and 
making a blanket indictment of the South, 
“The white man in the South is so venomous 
against the Negro that he won't do justice.“ 
For that is not true. 

The relations between the races in the 
South have been gravely disturbed in the 
last 2 or 3 years; but until that time there 
had never been any place in all the history 
of human civilization where two races so 
equal in number had started out with the 
disparity that there was between them—one 
coming out of slavery—and had made the 
progress over the period of 80 years that 
has been made in the South. 

The white South should be commended 
for what they have done. They have taxed 
themselves even in the desolation of destruc- 
tion following the Civil War to create schools. 
And for a hundred years, under the protec- 
tion of the law, they have paid taxes and 
bonded themselves to build separate but 
equal schools for the white and colored peo- 
pie. 

And that's the purpose of this bill, to for- 
cibly commingle the white and Negro chil- 
dren of the South in the schools. This 
voting business is all a smoke screen for 
that vicious provision of the bill—and not 
only in the schools, but in all our places of 
public entertainment. 

Mr. Niven. Well, Senator, you and other 
southern Democratic Senators are now em- 
phasizing the segregation—this integration 
threat in the bill. 

The bill was debated for about a week in 
the House and the southerners there did 


mot place great emphasis on this, they, 


seemed to debate the bill on its open merits, 

Senator Russet. Well, I of course don't 
know what took place over there. They 
perhaps were taken in by this campaign that 
it was Just a voting bill. I haven't read 
the debate in the House. I did read the 
bill here. I spent the better part of 3 days 
with about 40 law books running down this 
cunningly contrived bill. And I leave it up 
to you and your personal attorneys, right 
now, to take the remarks that I made in the 
Senate last Tuesday on this bill and take 
this bill and if he doesn't come up and tell 
you that it can be used as a force bill to 
bring the whole might of the United States 
Government to bear to integrate the schools 
of the South, why you'd better get you an- 
other lawyer. 

It’s very clear, when you run it down. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator Russell, it seems to 
me you go a little farther than that. You 
Say that not only can it do that, but that 
that was the intention of those who spon- 
sored this bill. 
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Senator Russett. Undoubtedly. This sec- 
tion, this part—— , 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well then, whom do you—— 

Senator RuosszLL. I don't know who 
drafted this bill, 

Mr. Bancrort. Accuse of doing this? Do 
you think Attorney General Brownell—— 
Senator RUSSELL. I don't know whether 

Mr. Bancrort. Deliberately brought in a 
bill that 

Senator Russert. Mr. Brownell knew what 
‘was in this bill or not. I am confident he 
didn't draft it. But I would certainly like 
to meet the man who did draft it because 
it is a masterpiece of obscuring the purpose. 

Mr. BaNcnorr. If this is a deliberate plot, 
who do you think was 

Senator Russe... I don't know who is re- 
sponsible for it. But I assert unhesitatingly 
that this part 3 of this bill was drawn 
for the express purpose of obscuring a vast 
grant of power to destroy any system of 
separation of the races in the South. 

And I will say that after the people of the 
South have known no other way of life, no 
other social order for a hundred years, this 
is a monstrous proposal to come in and to 
ask for any such grant of power as that over 
night. 

This condition wasn’t changed by an act 
of Congress, where it was debated, people 
had an opportunity to see what was said 
and discuss it themselves—it came through 
a decision of the Supreme Court, based on 
a book by the Swedish Socialist who said that 
our Constitution is a plot against the com- 
mon people of the United States. And it 
came overnight—like that—with no prepa- 
ration. = 

Mr. Bancrort. This is the Supreme Court 
school segregation decision you are talking 
about? 

Senator RUssELL. Yes, this bill proposes 
to enforce judicial law, a law that has been 
written by the courts rather than legisla- 
tive law, a law that's been written by the 
Congress, that’s what it does. 

Mr. Downs. Senator, you also expressed I 
think last week the fear or prediction that 
American troops could be used. 

Senator RussELL, Why this bill is tied in 
with one of your old reconstruction statutes 
that was passed by Sumner and Stephens 
when they set out, as they said themselves, 
to put black heels on white necks in the 
South. The criminal counterpart of this 
civil statute was stricken down dy the Su- 
preme Court declaring that it was passed by 
an impassioned Congress at a time when 
the Southern States were being treated as 
conquered provinces. 

And. yet that is the law that it skillfully 
ties into without being apparent on its face. 
Why didn't they write out in this bill what 
they propose to do where we could read it, 
instead of saying “section 1895.“ and then 
having that section refer to section 1993, 
where it requires a lawyer who is a jigsaw 
puzzle expert to put it all together to see 
exactly what it does? 

But you will see that the real lawyers of 
this Senate will not refute one iota of what 
I said when they have studied this bill, and 
I care not which side of it there're on. 
They may say “We don't intend to do it,“ 
but they won't say it can't be done. 

Mr. Niven. Senator, can you imagine Fed- 
eral troops actually being sent into the 
South? 

Senator Russet. I certainly can. I cer- 
tainly can. When they can make such a 
political pawn out of the South, as has 
been done now, and where they can—when 
men are seeking political preferment, they 
make all kinds of commitments, and I can 
very readily see that Federal troops could 
be sent into the South to enforce—why we 
have had troops and tanks at two school- 
vane in the South already, without this 

W. 
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Senator Russe. Yes, that's true. But 
you're just as dead if you're shot by a 
tank bullet from a National Guard man as 
if you were shot by a regular or a marine. 

Mr. Downs. Senator RUSSELL, in answer to 
my question you said that you do believe, 
then, that this bill is really designed to 
punish the South? 

Senator RUsSsELL. I have no question about 
it. Now I don't know why they take such 
an admonitory attitude toward the South, 
as if we were a group of wild and un- 
civilized people. Some of them feel that 
they are doing a very meritorious thing, 
to resort to any means to force the South 
to conform to what the rest of the Nation 
thinks is the proper social order for the 
South. 

Well, this is a great Nation of ours—— 

Mr. Niven. Senator, I want 

Senator RUSSELL. If a man wants to move 
from one State to another, if the southern 
people want their children in integrated 
schools, it’s might easy to move to a State 
where they have them; they are not more 
than 300 miles away from anywhere in the 
South. If any other person preferred for his 
child to go to school with children of his 
own race, why, he might move to the South. 
Then he'd be safe for the time being, until 
this bill passes and is enforced. 

Mr. Downs. Don't you believe, sir, that 
the social order in the South has changed 
and is changing? - 

Senator RUSSELL. Oh, of course, it has, and 
is. But it has happened through a process 
of evolution, and this proposes to enforce a 
revolution on the South and to drive men. 
There's a great deal of difference between 
leading and in driving or letting people 
themselves lead and drive. 

We have made great progress in the South. 
Why, in the voting, not in my time have there 
been any restrictions on Negroes in general 
elections in the South, but we did have a 
law for a long time that they couldn't vote 
in the Democratic primaries. Now that’s all 
been done away with, and they do vote; 
there's no longer a white primary. We have 
moved forward very rapidly when you con- 
sider the full impact of it. 

It's all well and good for a man that lives 
in a State where it is 98 percent white and 
2 percent Negro to say, “Why, where is this 
problem? There's nothing to it.” Let him 
go to a State where they are nearly equal 
in numbers, where the races in communi- 
ties are about equal in numbers, and then 
undertake to enforce overnight such a bill 
as this. 

Mr. Niven. Senator, the colored leaders re- 
ply that, despite this evolution and this 
progress, large numbers of them are still 
denied a right which they have been guar- 
anteed by the Constitution for 90 years. 

Senator Russet. You mean the right to be 
in integrated schools? 

Mr. Niven. The right to vote. 

Senator RusseELL. Well, the Supreme Court 
said that for 90 years they had been denied 
the right that they were entitled to be in 
integrated schools. The Constitution hadn't 
changed; the complexion of the Court has 
changed. 

And I deny that statement as to voting. 
At least, as far as the greater portion of the 
South is concerned, there is no real limita- 
tion or restriction on the right of qualified 
Negroes to vote. 

Mr. Downs. Well, the qualifications, sir-—— 

Senator Russert. You can come to my 
State when they are having an election and 
see them; they are lined up there for blocks 
to go and vote, and their votes are counted 
Just Uke anyone else. 

Mr. Niven. Well, Senator, would you con- 
cede that qualification has been interpreted 
differently for white and colored persons? 
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Senator Russxtx.. I have heard that, but I 
don't concede it—no; I don"t concede it, gen- 
erally, in my State; no. There may be areas 
where it has been, small communities, it is 
probably true. 

Mr. Nrivew. Well, why don't Negroes vote 
in larger numbers, then? 

Senator RusseLL. Well, they vote in—we 
have practically 225,000 registered in Geor- 
gia, and they vote. Perhaps in some of the 
elections they have a higher percentage vot- 
ing than white people. 

Oh, you pillory the South by giving the 
figures voting in a general election and say- 
ing only 45 percent of the people voted. 
But as a matter of fact we have had the 
one- party system in the South, and our peo- 
ple vote in the primaries. And you compare 
the vote in the primaries, when we really 
Settle our election, and it's not too much 
behind the rest of the country. But we 
don't vote in the general election because 
everything has been settled in the primary. 

But that’s the figures they always give 
— Just 45 percent here in the general elec- 

ion. 

Mr. Niven. But the percentage of Negro 
Voting is not anywhere near as high as the 
Percentage of whites voting; is it? 

Senator RussxtL. No; because there are a 
great many more white people in my State 
than there are Negroes. We have about 
2,300,000 white people and about 1,200,000 
Negroes. 

Mr. Niven. Isn't that a proportionate 
basis? 

Senator Russet. Well, that may be 
Slightly true. I concede that, because they 
haven't been voting long. They haven't been 
voting too long. We only abolished the poll 
tax in Georgia about 10, 11 years ago. 

But where can the Attorney General come 
in and say, “In Georgia they violated the 
Criminal law by denying this man, Bill Jones, 
the right to vote“? And he should do it 
and prove, “I tried to indict and I tried to 
Convict before a jury.“ before you come in 
&nd indict the whole State of Georgia and 
Say we have deprived the Negro of his right 
to vote illegally. 

Mr. Niven. Sir, is It your case that until 
Tecently there were impediments in the way 
Of the Negro voting? 

Senator Russe... Of course there were in 
voting in the primary. I explained that a 
While ago. They could vote in the general 
election, but it didn't mean anything be- 
Cause the man who was nominated in the 
Primary was going to win the general elec- 
tion. That may be a mistake, we may have— 
should have been a two-party State. Isome- 
times think that we would have fared much 
better if we had been. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator Russell, I wonder if 
I could explore a moment what's apt to hap- 
Pen here on the floor of the Senate. 

You are leading this strategy. And the 
Motion made today, of course, is a motion 

to take up the bill. 

Senator Russec.. Tes. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Which, if it prevails, would 
Of course be followed by the discussion and 
the motion to pass or to act on the bill and 
amendments. There has been some talk 
that you might not filibuster or unduly pro- 
long and defeat a vote on the motion to take 
up. How about that? 

Senator Ryssxr. Well, Mr. Bancroft, I in- 
tend to act as each circumstance presents 
itself and as this matter unfolds in such a 
Way that I think will cause us to be able to 
get our maximum strength for the amend- 
ments to this bill that will see that it is a 
Tight-to-vote bill instead of a punitive bill 
against the South. 

Mr. Bancrort. Well, now, on that, Senator 
RUSSELL, an amendment cannot be offered 
or acted upon 

Senator Russxtx. Oh, no. 

Mr. Bancrorr, Until after this motion to 
take up the bill acted on, 
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Senator Russet. We are now debating 
this bill strictly on its merits. There is no 
part of this discussion that consists of read- 
ing long papers, the ordinary earmark of a 
filibuster. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, I'm trying to find out 
if and when 2 

Senator RUSSELL. I'm not prepared to say 
just when we'll let the bill be made to un- 
finished business. We want to discussit. We 
have found that there are a number of 
Senators who have been busy with other 
matters and didn’t really understand the full 
impact of this bill. 

I want the situation in the Senate to jell 
a little where we can see just where we are 
going with these different amendments. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, then, after it has 
jelled a little, then presumably you will al- 
low a vote to take place on the motion to 
take up? 

Senator Russe... Oh, I think the Senate 
will vote on amendments to this bill. 

Mr. Bancrort. On the motion to take up, 
first? And 

Senator Russert. I think the Senate will 
vote on amendments to this bill. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Then to vote on amend- 
ments? 

Senator RUssELL. Well, I’m not prepared to 
say just when, but I'm very confident that 
it will. . 

Mr. Downs. Senator, you indicated 
strongly that this is a political measure—— 

Senator RUSSELL. Yes; I feel that strongly. 

Mr. Downs. Being presented by a coalition 
of Democrats and Republicans, and then 

Senator RUSSELL. I feel this 

Mr. Downs. Also you said perhaps it would 
be a good thing if the South did have a 
two-party system. 

Do you think that your opposition to the 
bill, Democratic opposition to the bill might 
strengthen the Republican Party in the 
South? 

Senator RusseELL. No; not when the Re- 
publican Party is furnishing more votes for 
this particular bill than the Democratic 
Party is in the Senate. I don't think that it 
would, I was talking about we would have 
been in a better bargaining position if we 
had not all been tied up in what's called the 
Southern Democratic Group. 

As it is now, the minority groups outside 
the South, though they are relatively small 
in numbers compared to the voting strength 
of the white South, they can go to the politi- 
cal leaders there and convince them that 
these elections depend on their action in 
these doubtful States. 

And by having had strictly a one-party 
political system in the South, I think we 
have denied ourselves a similar bargaining 
power. 

But the Republicans, of course, are going 
at it in a very poor way to improve their 
position by putting more votes behind this 
force bill than the Democratic side of the 
aisle, here in the Senate. 

Mr. Downs. Well, what do you think the 
general outcome, say, in next year's elections 
will be as a result of this debate? 

Senator Russe... Well, I couldn't say—my 
crystal ball is not that good. I can't pass 
on what it will do. 

I don’t believe that the great mass of the 
American people favor extreme measures— 
we are all in favor of civil rights, everybody 
is in favor of civil rights. 

The question is, Where does my rights end 
and where does yours intervene? That's 
the question that’s involved here, wholly 
aside from this voting proposition and this 
separation of the races, And they put a tag 
on it and call it civil rights. 

But if this bill were explained to the 
American people, there is no doubt in my 
mind that an appeal from the politicians to 
the people would be sustained and that the 
American people would vote down this bill 
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in a referendum, because it is a very unfair 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. Niven. Senator, can you project any 
kind of compromise on this bill that would 
be acceptable to you? 

Senator Russet. Well, I would have to see 
it. I would have to see it. I am perfectly 
willing to entertain any ideas that any re- 
sponsible leader of those that are pressing 
this bill might care to discuss. I do resent 
this whole theory of the bill that the South 
needs a guardian in the person of the Attor- 
ney General. 

Now if there is any one State where the 
Negro is denied the right to vote, you have 
got clauses in the Constitution guaranteeing 
a republican form of government. Apply 
that without coming in here and abolishing 
the right of jury trial and tying it into the 
force bills of reconstruction so you will have 
the power to bring the Armed Forces of the 
United States to bear on the southern people, 

We—the country as a whole doesn’t realize 
what we have gone through with in this 
whole period. We have been a very poor 
people. It was from 1940, 80 years after 1860, 
until the tax values of my State got back to 
where they were, prior to the great fratricidal 
war. 

And we have taxed ourselves, taxed our 
poverty heavier proportionately than any 
other section of the country to try to carry 
on this separate but equal system of educa- 
tion. And you can get your statistics and 
you will see that the tax according to wealth 
has been heavier in the Southern States than 
anywhere else for education. 

We don't like to be threatened with this 
kind of force legislation. 

Mr. NivEN. You may recall that a national 
poll a couple of years ago found that 55 per- 
cent of Southern whites expected that inte- 
gration fn public schools would eventually 
take place. Would you agree with that? 

Senator RuUsseLL. I didn't see it, but I am 
not in a position to challenge your statement 
because I don't know. I didn’t understand 
your question. 

Mr. Niven. Apart from your preferences in 
the matter, do you feel that school integra- 
tion is inevitable in the long run? 

Senator RUSSELL. Well, forever is a long 
time, In the foreseeable future I don't see 
any integration of the schools in my State, 
particularly with this force legislation, be- 
cause you can badger and arrest and bait 
people until they get in a frame of mind to 
close down the schools before they will do it. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator RUssELL, you said 
that amendments, in your opinion amend- 
CCCP 

Senator RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. Baxcnorr. Presume you think some 
would be accepted? 

Senator Russert. Well, I would certainly 
devoutly hope so. If it is not amended it 
will be the worst plece of legislation ever 
considered. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Now I presume one would 
be the jury trial amendment, for example, 
the one that was defeated in the House? 

Senator RUSSELL. Yes, and the one to strike 
part 3 of this bill, the force provision. It 
is not related to the right to vote. 

Mr. Bancrorr. In other words, Senator, 
that would leave in it simply the provision 
for a civil-rights commission and a new 
division in the Department of Justice? 

Senator Russrr. Yes. Of course, that's a 
rather unusual provision. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Would you accept that 
much of the bill? 

Senator RUSSELL, No; I wouldn't be pre- 
pared to vote for a bill that was such a reflec-" 
tion on the people of Georgia as I deem this 
one. 

Mr. Bancrorr. In other words, no matter 
how mahy amendments are adopted you 
still won't vote for this bill? 
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Senator RUssELL. Oh, I didn’t say that, 
now. You just narrowed it down, You 
Just narrowed it down to—in the first place, 
this bill Is wrong in policy, Here you have 
got a proposal that you are going to estab- 
lish an entirely new division in the De- 
partment of Justice to take up all these cases, 
‘whether a man wants it done or not, and 
do it at Government expense. 

Now the National Colored People Associa- 
tion and their kindred organizations have 
had no difficulty at all in getting up money 
to bring all these lawsuits. 

You are starting a new system there, and 
the next thing you are going to do is to 
have some system where labor will be able 
to have a division in the Department of Jus- 
tice to enforce their rights on employers 
at the expense of the Government, or vice 
versa, and in other fields, I don't approve 
of that. 

I could not support such a measure. I 
think it is wrong in policy where a man is 
ble to hire a lawyer, to say because it is a 
certain kind of case that the Attorney 
General can proceed at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense whether the man involved wants him 
to or not. I don't approve of that general 
philosophy, 

Mr. BancrortT. Well, I'm afraid that's all 
the time we have, and Senator RUSSELL, we 
want to thank you very, very much for 
being with us on Capitol Cloakroom, and we 
will watch with interest to see what happens 
down there on the floor of the Senate. 

Thank you, sir. 


Proceedings at Celebration in Honor of 
Birthday of General de Rochambeau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on July 1, 
1957, at the third annual commemora- 
tion held in Washington of the birthday 
anniversary of General Rochambeau, at 
Lafayette Square, representatives of 
various patriotieorganizations met at the 
Rochambeau Memorial to participate 
with the French Ambassador to the 
United States in tribute to this great 
Frenchman, who, in the early days of our 
Republic, contributed so much to ce- 
menting relations between his nation 
and our own. 

As is well Known, our two Republics 
have enjoyed continued good. relations 
into our present days. I think it most fit- 
ting that the American people be ap- 
prised of the remarks of the Ambassador 
from France, the Honorable H. E. Herve 
Alphand, on that occasion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address delivered by Mr. 
Alphand on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a list of those organization repre- 
sentatives in attendance for the com- 
memoration, and the introductory re- 
marks of Mr. Charles Parmer, president 
of the Rochambeau Commission of the 
United States, 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES PARMER 

The French Ambassador, Hon. Hervé Al- 
phand, reaffirmed the alliance between Amer- 
ica and France that has lasted since 1778-81, 
when he was ranking guest at the third an- 
nual Rochambeau birthday commemoration 
in Lafayette Park, Washington, July 1. 

Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy, United States 
Navy, Chief of Staff for 2 wartime Presidents, 
represented the United States; Miss Con- 
stance Allen Tyler, the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association of the Union; Mrs. James D. 
Skinner, vice president general, and Miss Lil- 
lian Chenoweth, honorary vice president gen- 
eral, Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Mrs. L. E. Tull, Gold Star Mothers of Amer- 
ica; Mrs. Richard C. Marshall, chairman, 
Alexandria committee, Colonial Dames. 

When the United States Marine Band un- 
der the leadership of Lt. J. B. King, Jr., 
played the march of old French airs for the 
flowers of friendship strewing, Mrs. William 
Granat, wife of Admiral Granat, led the con- 
gressional ladies, Mrs. William A. Purtell, of 
Connecticut; Mrs. James C. Auchincloss, of 
New Jersey; Mrs. Carroll D. Kearns, of Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. DeWitt S. Hyde, of Maryland; 
Mrs, Joel T. Broyhill, of Virginia; and others; 
also Master Robert Billingsley, representing 
New York. 

The Mount Vernon Guards served as guards 
of honor under direction of John Charles 
Harris, their founder; and Maj. Gen. Charles 
R. Landon, United States Air Force, retired, 
military chairman of the Rochambeau Com- 
mission, read Washington's Yorktown victory 
orders. 

Charles Parmer, president of the Rocham- 
beau Commission of the United States. pre- 
sided and introduced Ambassador Alphand, 
saying: 

“From the days of the first French Min- 
ister, the Chevalier Anne-Cesare Luzerne, 
who was General Washington's confidante, 
America has been fortunate in the caliber 
of representatives from France. They have 
been scholars, statesmen, and fighters, None 
has stood higher than our distinguished 
guest today. Not only as an intellectual of 
the first rank, but as a fighting diplomat who 
served well the Allied cause at the danger 
of his own life.” 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY H, E. HERVE ALPHAND, 
AMBASSADOR OF FRANCE TO THE UNITED 
STATES, AT THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 
2320 ANNIVERSARY OF ROCHAMBEAU’S BIRTH, 
Wasuinoton, D. C., JULY i, 1957 


It is my privilege as French Ambassador 
to the United States to express my grati- 
tude to all our American friends who have 
dedicated themselves to maintain alive the 
great historical souvenirs which constitute 
the foundation of the friendship which has 
linked since its very inception, the United 
States to France. 

In this year 1957, which marks the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of La Fayette, cele- 
brations have been organized all over this 
great land to commemorate the assistance 
France brought to the American colonists in 
their struggle for independence. 

In this struggle, General de Rochambeau 
played a decisive part and it is highly grat- 
ifying that we should be assembled here 
today to commemorate the anniversary of 
his birth and I wish to express my special 
appreciation to the Rochambeau Commis- 
sion of the United States under whose 
auspices this commemoration has been or- 
ganized and to its devoted president, my 
friend, Mr. Charles Parmer . 

For a year and a half, Mr. Parmer has 
worked tirelessly to have the new East 14th 
Street Highway Bridge designated as “Ro- 
chambeau Bridge. He enlisted, on behaif 
of this cause, a great legislator, Senator 
Harry Brno, of Virginia, who sponsored a 
bill to that effect. This bill bas been ap- 
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proved recently by Congress and is now 
awaiting the signature of the President of 
the United States. [Note: President Eisen- 
bower signed the bill late that day—July 1. 

Last but not least, I wish to thank Fleet 
Adm. William D. Leahy who has consented 
to come out of a well-deserved retirement to 
represent the Government of the United 
States at this ceremony, thus giving to the 
French people another evidence of this con- 
tinued interest in them. 

The friendship between France and the 
United States of which today's ceremony is 
such a moving manifestation was cemented 
on the battlefields of Brandywine and York- 
town; this friendship has resisted revolu- 
tions, wars and day-to-day vicissitudes; this 
friendship is indeed unique in the history of 
international relations and one of the res- 
sons is that the men who initiated It, the 
French negotiators of the historic treaties of 
amity and alliance of 1778 did not seek nor 
expect any rewards. 

To this day, there are some who think that 
the primary motive for France's interven- 
tion on the side of the American colonists 
was a desire for revenge against Great Bri- 
tain after the reverse suffered during the 
7 years war. Indeed, the Treaty of Paris 
had been most damaging to our interests. 
The conquest of Canada by Great Britain 
had been a tremendous blow. 

Yet, and this point deserves emphasis, in 
the treaties of 1778, France renounced for- 
ever any parts of the continent of North 
America which, before the Treaty of Paris, 
or im virtue of that treaty, we acknowledged 
to belong to the throne of Great Britain. 
In so doing, our negotiators made it clear 
that they were not concerned with the pur- 
suit of narrow national aims, but that they 
were fully conscious that they were laying 
a solid and lasting foundation for the 
friendship between France and the United 
States. 

The basis for this friendship is to be found 
in the great ideal of freedom which the 
Americans and the French share with the 
same passion. Without this common ideal, 
it is unlikely that the two nations would 
have remained so closely linked in peace and 
in war for nearly 2 centuries. 

It is for the triumph of this ideal, that. 
twice In this century, the French and the 
Americans have again fought side by side 
on the battlefields of Saint-Mihiel and the 
Argonne, on the beaches of Provence and on 
the Rhine, 

It is for the triumph of this ideal that 
the French and the Americans are more 
closely allied than ever, within the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, which is the bulwark of our western 
civilization against the danger of Soviet 
imperialism. 

It is this common ideal of freedom which 
explains why, beyond momentary difficulties 
and obvious differences in our ways of life. 
there is a profound affinity between the: 
French and the American peoples, who are 
just as dedicated today to the triumph of 
the freedom of man as they were nearly 200 
years ago, in the glorious times of the 
American and of the French Revolutions. 


Jamestown, Va., 350 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimoys consent to have published 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp the excel- 
lent and timely poem of the Poet Lau- 
reate of the State of Colorado, Mr. Mil- 
ford E. Shields, commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the founding, at 
Jamestown, Va., of the first permanent 
English settlement on this continent. 
The poem is entitled: “Jamestown, Va., 
350 Years.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JAMESTOWN, VA., 350 Years 
(By Milford E. Shields) 

Three hundred fifty flaming years ago 

Those virile sons of freedom landed here; 
With feet set firmly on this earth below 

And eyes uplifted to the heavens clear, 
They forged an outpost for the world to see, 
A bastion for the rampart of the free. 


Full time and tide and sea have proved 
them just: 

Our country growing great confirms the 
trust. 


Let us stand here as those strong, stalwart 
men 
And look into the higher, clearer sky, 
Here reinforce this outpost once again 
And reaffirm the truth free men live by— 
Then shall the wider world be blest to see 
The one unconquerable fortress of the free. 


Return of Seized Alien Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It Is Not Ours To Keep,” which 
appeared in the Easley Progress of Tues- 
day, July 2, 1957, in Easley, S. C., and a 
Statement by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JonNnston], concerning the 
Trading With the Enemy Act and pro- 
Posals for the return of vested assets. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Easley (S. C.) Progress of July 
2, 1957 
Ir Is Nor Ours To Krerp 

From time to time we have noted in the 
Press veiled suggestions of improper motive 
in legislation introduced by Senator OLIN D.' 
Jounston to restore the property of German 
nationals selzed during the war. The criti- 
cism has all along seemed unfair. In the first 
Place Senator Jonnsron risked his life as an 
active participant in the first war against 
Germany as an enlisted man. In the second 
Place, being upon the Judiciary Committee 
Of the Senate, he would not be so foolish as 
to introduce improper legislation in his ofi- 
cial capacity. He would have no cause to do 
it in a private capacity. Because of the con- 
tinued charges of persons unfriendly to him 
the Senator has released a full statement on 
the question of the return of enemy aliens’ 
Property, which we have found most inter- 
esting and clarifying. A little thought on 
the part of the citizen would bring him to 
the same conclusion that the long report 
leads to. The seized property held so long 
by the United States is not German Govern- 
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ment property but that of citizens of Ger- 

many who happened to have it in the United 

States when the war began. We are of course 

entitled to keep spoils of war taken from the 

enemy government; but it is not our char- 
acter and viewpoint to keep the property of 
individuals longer than our own safety 
requires. Many of these aliens were 
friendly to the United States. One who died 
in a Hitler concentration camp by his will 
left a large sum of money to our Rockefeller 
Foundation. But even though the alien was 
hostile, a peace treaty removes that barrier 
and if we keep his private property we are 
doing wrong. Some self-styled superpatriots 
can't see through that conclusion of com- 
monsense, justice, and decency. They are 
the only ones who have been unfair to Sen- 
ator JOHNSTON in introducing his Judiciary 

Committee bill to complete the adjustment 

of seized alien properties. 

STATEMENT OF OLIN D. JOHNSTON, UNITED 
SraTES SENATOR From SOUTH CAROLINA, 
CONCERNING THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
ACT AND PROPOSALS FOR THE RETURN OF 
VESTED ASSETS 
Because of a widespread misunderstand- 

ing of the responsibilities and functions of 

the subcommittee on the Trading With the 

Enemy Act of the Senate Committee on the 


Judiciary and pending bills affecting allen 


property, a statement may help to dissipate 
much of the confusion in the public mind 
with respect to such bills which provide for 
the return of the privately owned properties 
of our former German and Japanese enemies 
seized under the provisions of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. 

The Trading With the Enemy Act was en- 
acted on October 6, 1917. Its principal pur- 
pose was (a) to immobilize the properties 
of enemy nationals in World War I; (b) to 
prevent commercial transactions between 
the merchants of the United States and 
Germany and her allies; and (c) to hold 
the properties in trusteeship for the ulti- 
mate disposition of such assets by the Con- 
gress. Confiscation of such properties was 
never in the mind of the Congress when 
the original statute was enacted. 

In 1923, the Congress authorized by the 
Winslow Act the returning up to $10,000 in 
value of the vested properties seized during 
World War I. In the War Claims Settlement 
Act of 1928, Congress returned 80 percent 
in value of the seized properties; the re- 
maining 20 percent was retained as security 
for the payment of American war-damage 
claims, costs of administration, etc. In 1934, 
because of the worldwide depression and the 
defaults of the Hitler Government, further 
returns of the balance of 20 percent were 
prohibited by the Harrison Act. 

Shortly after the commencement of World 
War II, the provisions of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act were reactivated, enlarged by 
executive orders under the War Powers Act. 
Provision for the appointment of a Custodian 
of Alien Property was made, 

In 1948 the War Claims Act was passed 
to provide payment of claims for the de- 
tention and ill-treatment of prisoners of war 
and on behalf of certain religious groups 
for property losses sustained by them as the 
result of the military action of the Japanese 
and German forces. As a ready and avail- 
able source of funds necessitating no direct 
congressional appropriations, the Congress 
provided that no returns of the private prop- 
erties be made and that the proceeds there- 
of be applied to the payment of those minor 
war claims. Two hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars of the estimated $612 millions 
in value of the seized properties have thus 
far been expended in the payments of that 
category of war claims. Since 1942 Congress 
has appropriated from the liquid assets about 
$52 million to the Custodian’s office for his 
administrative expenses. That office has 
had an average of over 300 persons employed 
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annually since 1942 with an annual pay- 
roll for them in excess of 83 million. That 
expense does not include the costs of ad- 
ministering the going concerns operated by 
the Office of Alien Property. 

The properties of Japanese nationals were 
seized and vested up to the time of the 
Japanese Treaty on April 28,1952. The Pres- 
ident, by informal order on April 17, 1953, 
directed that no further seizures be made 
of the privately owned German properties, 
Thus it is apparent that much of the prop- 
erty was seized long after hostilities ceased 
and the necessity for seizures no longer 
existed. 

The estimated values of the properties at 
the time of their seizures amounted to $390,- 
808,000. The appreciation in values of the 
vested properties, the net income from them 
and other properties received through agree- 
ments with foreign governments have swelled 
the original total to a present estimated total 
of $629,701,000 as of June 30, 1956. As of 
that date the net value of all assets then 
being administered by the Department of 
Justice amounted to $271,879,000. 

The estimated percentages of the values by 
countries of the vested assets are German— 
76.2 percent, Japanese 16.7 percent; the bal- 
ance consists of properties of Italian, Hun- 
garian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, and others. 

As a result of the peace treaties with Italy, 
Hungary, and the others, provisions have 
been made for a return of the values of the 
properties of the nationals of those countries, 

Only the properties of German and Jap- 
anese individuals and concerns controlled by 
them require the attention of the Congress. 
No governmental property of the former gov- 
ernments of Hitler or Tojo is included in 
any proposal now pending before the Con- 
gress. No return of any property will be 
made to any war criminal of either country. 

Congress by several amendments to the 
Trading With the Enemy Act provided re- 
lief for American creditors against their Ger- 
man and Japanese debtors. Complaints arose 
with respect to the conduct of the business 
affairs of many of the properties, involving 
political favoritism, etc., inefficient proce- 
dures for the payment of and adjudication 
of conflicting title and debt claims, and also 
regarding the failure to make available to 
everyone the advances and discoveries in sci- 
entific and technical uses of a considerable 
part of the seized properties. As a result 
of these and other complaints, the Senate by 
resolution in 1952 created the Subcommittee 
on Trading With the Enemy Act to examine 
and review for it the administration of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act by the Office 
of Alien Property of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Each succeeding Congress has extended 
the subcommittee, 

The late Senator Willis Smith, of North 
Carolina, became the first chairman of this 
Judiciary Subcommittee. In the Republican- 
controlled 83d Congress, Senator EVERETT M. 
DIRKSEN was designated chairman. Since 
March 18, 1955, after the Democrats succeed- 
ed to the control of the Senate, I have 
served as chairman along with Senators Mc- 
Clellan, of Arkansas; Price Daniel, of Texas; 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming; Dirksen, of Illinois; 
and Langer, of North Dakota, as subcom- 
mittee members. 

Continuing studies, investigations, and re- 
ports have been issued as required by the 
Senate resolution creating and contin 
the subcommittee. Extensive public hear- 
ings have been held on many bills which 
have been introduced affecting the provisions 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act. Re- 
cently, the subcommittee concluded its 25th 
day of public hearings. Over the years, over 
3.300 pages—much in fine print—of evidence 
was presented to the subcommittee. Briefs, 
arguments, and written testimony were sub- 
mitted, a preponderance of which contended 
that the private properties of our former 
enemies should not be confiscated, but should 
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be returned either in kind or their reasonable 
value to their former owners. There was a 
considerable number who for varying reasons 
contended that no return should be made 
but that the private properties of some 40,000, 
more or less, German and Japanese owners 
should be held in lieu of reparations, due as 
from the Governments of Germany and 
Japan, 

After most exhaustive and painstaking 
hearings and thorough consideration of the 
many factors involved, Senator DRKSEN in- 
troduced S. 3423 on May 7, 1954. In breif, 
this bill provided for a full return, with cer- 
tain exceptions, of all the privately owner 
properties of the former owners who were 
German and Japanese. The justification for 
such a return met with the approval of the 
“Senate Judiciary Committee and the bill was 
favorably reported to the Senate. Congress 
adjourned in 1954 before S. 3423 had been 
considered. 

The administration did not liik with favor 
upon Senator Dmxsen’s bill. Among other 
reasons it was urged that no provision was 
made in it for the payment of American war 
damage claims. 

As a result of the continued study and 
further public hearings, the subcommittee 
recommended and the full committee unani- 
mously reported out favorably to the Senate 
my bill in the 84th Congress, known as S. 
4205. This measure provided for a full re- 
turn in kind or value of all privately owned 
properties which had been seized under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act and a full pay- 
ment of all American war damage claims. 
These returns and payments were to be made 
progressively. Procedures and methods were 
adopted which permitted such a result with- 
out the necessity of any additional direct 
appropriations. Like 8. 3423, 8. 4205 failed of 
passage in 1956 by reason of the adjournment 
of Congress. 

A modified version of S. 4205 was introduced 
by me on January 14, 1957, and is known as 
5. 600. This bill likewise directs a full return 
of all vested assets or their values and a full 
payment in installments of all American war 
damage claims not otherwise provided for by 
law. The bill contains provisions preventing 
a return of properties to war criminals of Ger- 
many or Japan, governmental properties, and 
properties to those residing in the Soviet- 
dominated countries. 

There has been considerable criticism of 
these return bills and of me personally for 
authoring two of them. Much of that criti- 
cism may be traced to a lack of understand- 
ing of the reasons which prompted my ac- 
tion. I have long felt that a wider knowl- 
edge of the complex problems, the traditional 
American concepts of the human and prop- 
erty rights involved, and a fuller apprecia- 
tion of our own national interests would 
dispel most, if not all, of the objections which 
reasonable persons could possibly entertain. 

What are the reasons back of these full 
return bills? Why has OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
supported one and been the author of two 
others? What are some of the problems in- 
volved and the questions presented? How 
can it be in the interest of the people of the 
United States to divest themselves of title 
to over $629 million worth of property? 

So far as I am concerned, the answers are 
clear. My duty is plain. My responsibility 
with respect to the problems is not difficult 
to assume, What has been the American way 
of handling such problems? 

Before our Constitution was adopted, John 
Adams said: : 

“The moment the idea is admitted into 
society, that property is not as sacred as the 
laws of God, and that there is not a force 
of law and public justice to protect it, an- 
archy and tyranny commence. If ‘thou 
shalt not covet’ and thou shalt not steal“ 
were not commandments of Heaven, they 
must be made inviolable precepts in every 
soclety before it can be civilized or made 
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free.” (In Works of John Adams, by Charles 
Francis Adams, Boston, 1951, vol. 6, p. 9.) 

There would have been no United States 
Constitution had the Bill of Rights (first 10 
amendments) not been forthcoming as an 
integral part of it. While the fifth amend- 
ment provides protection for one against 
testifying against himself, it also contains 
very salient provisions which protect our 
property rights. Those provisions are: 

“No person shall be * * * deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 

The foundation of property rights origi- 
nating in Holy Writ is inscribed as part of 
our basic constitutional rights. Our history 
and tradition as a free people are built upon 
them. The concept of our free society is 
founded upon them. The principle is clearly 
stated by a United States Senator in his testi- 
mony before the subcommittee recently when 
he said: 

“The unpaid American war-damage claima 
should be paid. Private property or its rea- 
sonable value should be returned. Now, of 
all times, we who set the moral standards 
for the peoples and governments of the world 
must of all things adhere to them or be will- 
ing to pay in lives and our material fortune 
the unthinkable price involved in the savage 
doctrine of confiscation, 

“Confiscation is the attribute of commu- 
nism. Private ownership, the integrity of 
property rights, and contractual obligations, 
on the other hand, are the distinguishing 
characteristics and handmaidens of the free 
world. The issues involved are just that 
simple.” . 

It is an historical fact that the United 
States has never practiced confiscation of its 
former enemies’ properties. During the Rev- 
olutionary War several of the Colonies con- 
fiscated the property of the English Tories. 
This was compensated for in our first 
treaty—the Jay Treaty—with England in 
1794. The formula set out in that treaty 
has been the uniform pattern for all of our 
subsequent treaties of commerce, friendship, 
and navigation with other foreign govern- 
ments. 

The language of the present Speaker of 
our House of Representatives which he used 


in 1923 tn support of a full return of Ger- 


man properties after World War I has vital 
force today, He said in one of his official 
reports: 

“From the days of Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson and Marshall down to now every man 
who had a reputation that extended beyond 
the community in which he lived * * * has 
looked upon the question of confiscating 
private property for the satisfaction of a 
public obligation with obloquy. That has 
been our policy. * * the most sav- 
age doctrine ever announced by any people 
anywhere was that private property should 
be taken for the satisfaction of a public 
obligation.” 

Every Secretary of State of the United 
States without exception from Thomas Jef- 
ferson—our first Secretary—through Mr. 
Dulles, has opposed confiscation. Each has 
sought to maintain the doctrine of the in- 
violability of contractual rights and the 
sanctity of private property in time of war 
or national emergency. 

World conditions have changed greatly 
since the Jay Treaty of 1794. In fact there 
exist today many more reasons than existed 
following World War I, why it is in our 
own national self-interest to return private 
property seized in time of war. A consid- 
eration of a few of those facts constitutes 
a compelling reason why privately owned 
properties should be returned and why as a 
Nation we should avoid the stigma of con- 
fiscation. 

A most important fact to remember is 
that the United States today is the leading 
creditor Nation in the world, While no exact 
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figures are available, we do know that Amer- 
icans have private investments abroad in 
excess of $55 billion. As taxpayers, - every 
American citizen has a direct interest and 
an investment at an initial cost of over $4 
billion in over 900 of our defense installa- 
tions scattered throughout the free world. 
As taxpayers, every American citizen has a 
direct interest and an investment now ex- 
ceeding $4 billion in the loans made through 
our Export-Import Bank to private concerns 
and their governments abroad. These lat- 
ter interests concern you and me directly 
because our money paid in the form of Fed- 
eral taxes supports and maintains them. 

Almost half of our high Federal tax burden 
is necessary each year for the support of our 
national-defense programs. We have spent 
over $35 billion annually for national de- 
Tense since 1945. Our national-defense pro- 
gram is large because we seek by it to main- 
tain our free way of life. The cornerstone 
of our free way of life is our right of owner- 
ship of private property. When property 
rights are destroyed, freedom and free gov- 
ernment are lost. This truth is undeniable. 

In addition to the direct interest so many 
Americans have in private investments 
abroad and the very large investments all 
Americans have in foreign countries, we have 
engaged in other programs since 1947 which 
have resulted in our people having to con- 
tinue to pay heavy taxes. I refer to our 
foreign-aid programs. Every justification for 
any foreign-aid expenditure falls of its own 
weight when stripped of the reason that we 
spend this money abroad to support our free 
way of life and to preserve and extend Amer- 
ican principles. Thus, it is argued that 
foreign-aid expenditures aggregating now 
almost $60 billion have been in our national 
self-interest. While I have not agreed with 
such contentions, others have agreed and 
they have prevailed. I do know I am taxed 
heavily for the support of that program. 

Add these figures up and you can see a 
stupendous investment: $55 billion in pri- 
vate investments, $8 billion directly invested 
by all of us together with the $60 billion 
spent in foreign aid and the more than $35 
billion each year for national defense. As 
the leader among the free nations of the 
world setting, as we must, the tone of morals 
in business and private conduct, for the 
world, can we afford the penalty of infiict- 
ing upon others any principle involving con- 
fiscation? Look at what is happening in 
the Middle East today. The Congress has 
just passed a $200 million special foreign-aid 
program (Eisenhower doctrine) for the 
ostensible purpose of keeping some of the 
countries in the Middle East as our allies 
in the struggle against communism. If, 
as a permanent policy, we are to confiscate 
these alien properties, as Egypt is confiscat- 
ing the properties of the English, French, 
Israeli, and others, it requires little imagina- 
tion to conclude that we stand to lose far 
more than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. Why? Because we have more at 
stake. It is a sad commentary on our laws 
that Egypt boasts m her press that she is 
following the provisions of the American 
Trading With the Enemy Act in what Nasser 
is now doing. Those news articles assert. 
that if it is proper for the United States to 
confiscate the private property of its for- 
mer enemies—the German and Japanese— 
then Egypt has every right to nationalize or 
confiscate British and other alien property 
in that country. 

Not all of the properties whose original 
value at the time of vesting amounting to 
$390,808,000 belonged to our former enemies. 
Over 20 percent of that amount, namely $87,- 
801,000 was American property. It originat- 
ed in the United States. It helped our war 
effort through the taxes paid on it and by 
its owners. It is known as “estate and trust 
properties.” Let me illustrate—an American 
citizen dies leaving an estate of $25,000 to 
his five relatives in Germany or Japan. 
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These relatives have been denied their lega- 
cies because the “.ttorney General has vested 
these estates. Another illustration will help. 
An American veteran of German or Japa- 
nese origin, honorably discharged from sery- 
ice in the American Army dies. His social 
security and death benefits are seized and 
confiscated by the Department of Justice. 
His relatives are denied the right to inherit 
these benefits earned under American laws 
by American nationals. Another illustra- 
tion proves how unseemly our vesting pro- 
gram has been constructed and administered. 
A young German student studying at Har- 
vard University under the Fulbright scholar- 
ship program at your and my expense testi- 
fled before the subcommittee. He was the 
legatee under a will of an American and en- 
titled under that will to $2,500. This legacy 
has been confiscated. Think of one De- 
partment of the American Government edu- 
cating this boy at the expense of all of us 
on one hand and another branch of our Goy- 
ernment seizing and confiscating his pri- 
vate property earned and produced here on 
the other hand. Or, consider the case of a 
lady who testified before us. She married 
an American officer overseas. She is now an 
American citizen living here and rearing a 
family of three children. The Russians 
seized and confiscated her estate in East 
Germany. The United States seized and 
confiscated a substantial inheritance here 
in America which was left to her by an 
American relative. Our existing law needs 
to be changed to prevent these obvious 
injustices. ese illustrations could be 
multiplied by the hundreds. They all 
go to show how wholly unnecessary and 
-Wrong it has been to so administer the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act—a necessary war 
Measure—but not needed in time of 5 
They all go to show how essential it is for 
the Congress to pass corrective legislation as 
it did following World War I. 

There is another consideration which has 
influenced my views respecting the necessity 
for the return of these private properties. 
It did not take us long after the close of the 
War to learn the bitter lesson that our real 
enemy is Russia and Russian communism. 
That country has no respect for the right 
Of private property. We learned soon that if 
We could enlist the Germans in West Ger- 
Many and the Japanese in the cause for free 
democratic representative governments, they 
would eventually become our stanchest and 
Strongest allies. That effort of ours is an 
accomplished fact today. Thoughtful 
Americans realize that both Germany and 
Japan are our most reliable and trustworthy 
friends among the free nations of the world. 
It cost us many billions of dollars to achieve 
this result. We loaned and gave West Ger- 
Many, consisting of about 60 million per- 
Sons, over $334 billions. We did the same 
Tor 80 million Japanese at a cost of well over 
$2 billions. We made an outright gift of 
829% billions in our settlement of post-war 
loans to these 60 million Germans. We are 
Prepared to scale down the Japanese debts 
to its 80 million inhabitants in the same per- 
Centage of reductions. Who is there to say 
that it is fair to make a gift of about $4 
billions to a 140 million Germans and Jap- 
anese and retain and penalize from some 
30 or 40 thousand of the same persons for 
the private property they either invested 
Here or to which they are entitled by their 
inheritance? Such properties amounted to 
less than a half-billion dollars when it was 
first seized. If Germany and Japan owe the 
United States anything by way of war rep- 
arations that obligation should rest equally 
upon all Germans and Japanese alike. That 
burden should fall on all the millions of 
People in these countries, not ón the few 
thousands who may benefit from small 
amount of properties in America. 

Those Japanese and Germans who invested 
their properties here did so because they felt 
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those properties were safe and secure under 
our constitutional protections. They felt 
their properties would be protected under 
our laws. Is it the right to deny to them the 
equal protection of our laws? Certainly, 
there can be little justification in law or 
morals to deny our German and Japanese 
friends the benefits of trust, estate, and 
guardianship properties originating here in 
the United States. 

Now with respect to the payment of Amer- 
ican war-damage claims, every sense of moral 
justice dictates an early payment of them. 
Every nation, except the United States, which 
engaged in World War II, has already made 
some provision to indemnify its nationals. 
We have done much, sometimes too much, 
for others and nothing for our own. Many 
civilian lives were lost, many suffered per- 
sonal injuries, and there have been millions 
of dollars in losses in property damage. Ex- 
cept for the small prisoner-of-war claims 
and a few religious organizations operating 
chiefiy in the Pacific area, no comprehensive 
war-damage claims act has been passed by 
the American Congress. I agree with many 
that this is a shameful neglect of our own, 
S. 600, which I introduced, makes ample pro- 
vision for the payment of all proper Ameri- 
can war-damage claims. 

Notwithstanding the use of over $275 mil- 
lion of the vested assets by our own Goy- 
ernment, the State Department opened an 
avenue for the payment of American war- 
damage claims and the return in yalue of 
all the vested assets. The payments may be 
financed through the remittances made to 
us by Germany and Japan in the settlement 
of our postwar loans and grants to those 
countries. This is advantageous to us for 
two reasons, namely, (a) it makes additional 
appropriations with a resulting increase in 
our tax burden unnecessary; and, (b) it will 
fix the exact amount of our total war dam- 
ages so that when a peace treaty settlement 
is made with Germany, our negotiators will 
then know precisely how much in war dam- 
ages is chargeable against Germany, 

Such a method of payment of war claims 
and return of vested assets was initiated by 
the State and Justice Departments in pre- 
senting draft bill S. 2227, though payments 
in that bill were in each instance limited to 
$10,000. The concept employed by S. 2227 
was extended in the provisions of S. 600 to 
provide for full return and to make full pay- 
ments so that no fresh appropriations will 
be required. 2 

To summarize a few of the important rea- 
sons why the United States should make a 
full return in kind or its reasonable value of 
all assets vested in wartime and subsequent 
vestings and also make full payment of 
American war-damage claims, I believe: 

1. That our foreign-aid programs since the 
close of World War II will have been useless 
should we adopt a policy of confiscation 
which becomes a negation of the principles 
of the free world; à 

2. That our enormous national defense 
spending which bids fair to continue indefi- 
nitely at such an enormous rate with its 
crushing tax burden upon us all will have 
been useless unless basic and fundamental 
concepts of the free nations are continued 
unimpaired; 

3. That our tremendous private and gov- 
ernmental investments abroad should not 
be subjected to or imperiled by our adoption 
of a policy of confiscation; hence it is es- 
sential in our own national self-interest to 
effectuate returns without delay; 

4. That no reason in morals or justice ex- 
ists why we should not finance the payments 
now of all legitimate American war-damage 
claims. No reason exists why the United 
States should provide funds for others and 
other nations so they may provide for their 
own, and we continue to neglect the right- 
ful demands of our own nationals. 

In conclusion the question can be asked, 
Why we have done all these things since the 
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close of World War II? We have done them 
in the interest of a free way of life. We have 
done them in an effort to extend the prin- 
ciples of freedom, representative democracy, 
and the blessings of liberty to other nations 
and peoples. Confiscation is a barbaric relic 
of the Dark Ages. If we would have others 
do right by us, we must do right by them. 
Why, then, should we turn back the pages of 
history and embark now, at such peril to our 
own interests, upon a vicious program of 
confiscation? To me, enduring and funda- 
mental principles are at stake. 

My actions shall be charted to the only 
course I know to preserve those principles 
which have made us the greatest Nation on 
earth today. To do otherwise, I would be- 
tray the past, endanger the present, and im- 
peril the future of my country. To do oth- 
erwise, I would “covet my neighbor’s prop- 
erty,” and history would convict me of vio- 
lating the cherished commandment of “thou 
shalt not steal.” 


No Threat to the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
written by Mr. Frank R. Ahigren, who 
is editor of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, the title of the editorial being 
“No Threat to the Press.” 

The editorial by Mr. Ahlgren concerns 
the recent report of the Commission on 
Government Security. Mr. Ahlgren has 
written a very fine, illuminating, and 
helpful editorial on the subject, and I 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
July 6, 1957] 


No THREAT TO THE PRESS 


It was for the very purpose of increasing 
the fiow of legitimate information while, par- 
adoxically, increasing necessary security that 
the Commission on Government Security 
recommended changes in document classi- 
fication. 

‘That being so, some of the agonized howls 
going up from very few areas of the American 
press are empty in sound and meaning. 

A great deal of news is kept out of com- 
munications channels by the same factor 
retarding scientific and technological prog- 
ress, That factor is overclassification, and 
the Commission pointed out in its report 
that this could actually create a danger to 
security. 

To simplify matters, it recommended abol- 
ishment of the classification of confidential 
both as to documents and materials and the 
retention of secret and top secret classifica- 
tions. Documents previously classified as 
confidential would be declassified gradually. 

Because only Government employees can 
be prosecuted at present for willful disclo- 
sure to unauthorized persons of classified 
information, the Commission has recom- 
mended enactment of a criminal statute 
penalizing anyone, in or out of Government, 
who makes public the content of secret or 
top secret documents, 
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No genuine threat to press freedom will 
be created if the classification recommenda- 
tions of the Security Commission are carried 
out as intended. 

American publishers, editors and others of 
the working press do not have to defer to 
anyone in quality of their patriotism, and 
we cannot conceive of any deliberately be- 
traying a secret which would endanger the 
country. This is still the same press which 
so conscientiously complied with rules for 
voluntary press censorship—still the same 
press which kept the world’s greatest secret 
the fact that there was an atomic bomb in 
the making. 

The only demand that the bulk of the 
American press will make is that there be 
no abuse of the recommended secret and 
top secret procedures. 

Such abuses can and should be prevented, 
but even the possible danger of occasional 
abuse does not provide valid reason for ob- 
jecting to a punitive act applying to all 
persons making willful disclosure of secrets 
to unauthorized persons. The Nation must 
have that protection, 

Senator JohN STENNIS (Democrat of 
Mississippi), a Commission member, has said 
emphatically that the Commission's recom- 
mendation as to document classification was 
aimed at reducing the number of papers 
classified and thus kept from the press and 
public. 

“It was the Commission's feeling that 
classified items should be limited only to 
those of the utmost importance,” he declares. 

The Commercial Appeal does not take 
kindly to news restrictions, but at the same 
time recognizes the soundness of the Com- 
mission's reasoning and the need for the pro- 
cedures recommended. It does not believe 
that freedom of the press carries with it any 
right or privilege of endangering the Nation's 
safety. 


Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, President of NEA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on Fri- 

day last the National Education Associa- 
tion installed as its president, Dr. Lyman 
V. Ginger, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. The 
association is fortunate in prevailing 
upon Dean Ginger to accept the presi- 
dency. We in Kentucky are proud of 
the honor that has been bestowed upon 
him, 
I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this subject published in the 
Lexington Leader may appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEA PRESIDENCY DESERVED Honor FOR UNIVER- 

SITY OF KENTUCKY'S DEAN OF EDUCATION 

Our heartiest congratulations go to Dr. 
Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Kentucky, 
upon his election to the presidency of the 
National Education Association. 

Dr. Ginger has been active in education- 
association work throughout his career as 
teacher and administrator, and was one of 
the leaders in the campaign in Kentucky for 
adoption of the minimum foundation for 
education program and of the con- 
stitutional amendment to implement it. 
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A native of Ballard County and a gradu- 
ate of Henderson High School, Dr. Ginger 
obtained his bachelor of arts degree at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College and his master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy degrees at 
the University of Kentucky. Prior to be- 
coming director of the University School 
here in 1943, he was teacher at Winchester 
High and principal of Owingsville High for 
several years. 

In 1954 Dr. Ginger was promoted to the 
deanship of the newly created College of 
Adult and Extension Education and last Sep- 
tember became dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, succeeding Dr. Frank Dickey, who 
was elected president of the university. 

Interested throughout his administrative 
career in the elevation of teaching standards, 
Dr. Ginger took a keen interest in the affairs 
of the Kentucky Education Association and 
was its president in 1953-54. Last year he 
was unanimously chosen first vice president 
of the national association, and on Friday 
night was installed as president. 

Kentuckians, and especially Lexingtonians, 
should be proud that such high recognition 
has come to one of their own educators. 


The Plight of Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
few newspaper editorials express so 
tersely and effectively the outrage of 
abandoning North America’s finest 
waterpower site to piecemeal and par- 
tial development as that which appeared 
in the July 5, 1957, issue of the Northern 
Virginia Sun. The Sun is published at 
Arlington, Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
editorial, entitled “The Plight of Hells 
Canyon,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue PLIGHT or HELLS CANYON 


Chances are the bill providing for a Fed- 
eral high dam at Hells Canyon in the Pacific 
Northwest is dead for this Congress, unless 
there is some fast maneuvering. In a sur- 
prise move last week, a House Interior Sub- 
committee in effect killed the bill by a 
three-vote margin. 

This seems to us a pity, because it means 
incomplete development of the resources of 
the great Snake River. The Federal Power 
Commission, which granted a license to the 
Idaho Power Co. to develop the Snake, has 
said that company’s dams will only produce 
about half as much power as would a Fed- 
eral high dam. Incomplete development of 
this last great natural dam site means a 
wasting of a resource—the energy of falling 
water—that belongs to everyone in northern 
Virginia, as it does to everyone in the United 
States. 

The entire Hells Canyon controversy has 
taken on an unpleasant flavor in recent 
months, with the Government's granting of 
special tax privileges to the Idaho Power 
Co. despite a Federal Power Commission as- 
sumption that there would be no cost to the 
taxpayers in the private company plan. 

That plan has not been made any more 
palatable by the conduct either of the ad- 
ministration or of the Idaho Power Co. The 
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administration has withheld vital informa- 
tion about the case from Senate investiga- 
tors, In the last few days it was revealed 
that the Idaho Power Co. was privy to in- 
formation about its tax benefits that the 
Senators could not get out of the adminis- 
tration. This is strange procedure indeed. 

And last week, the Idaho Power Co. called 
the Senate inquiry “an outrageous smear 
campaign.” In our opinion, the use of the 
epithet “smear” helps no one, including the 
user. It does not answer the merits of the 
charges made; it doesn’t even address itself 
to the merits. 

There are those who still cling to a hope 
that the Hells Canyon bill can be revived, 
among them the sponsor of the Hells Can- 
yon measure, Representative Gracie Prost 
of Idaho (who is known in her State as 
“Hells Belle”). There were a couple of ab- 
sentees when the House committee voted, 
and perhaps 1 or 2 on the committee 
can be persuaded to change their minds. We 
hope so, and we wish more power to those 
who are fighting the public's cause in this 
matter. 


Foreign Aid Is Good Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
July 23, 1957, issue of Look magazine, 
entitled “Foreign Aid Is Good Business,” 
written by Benjamin F. Fairless. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

FOREIGN Arp Is GOOD Bustness—THE FORMER 
CHAIRMAN OF UNITED Srates STEEL PRE- 
SENTS A BUSINESSMAN’S CASE FOR CON- 
TINUED Am TO OUR FRIENDS AND ALLIES 
ABROAD 


(By Benjamin F. Fairless) 


Recently, at President Eisenhower's be- 
hest, I spent 6 months as the coordinator of 
a Committee of Citizen Advisers which took 
a hard look at what is called—in somewhat 
oversimplified terminology—our foreign-aid 
program. Our job was to measure the effec- 
tiveness of, contributions to collective secu- 
rity through the flow of American dollars, 
know-how, and moral encouragement to the 
free, non-Communist world. 

In addition to taking exhaustive testimony 
in Washington, part of the Committee went 
around the world in 50 days, flying 25,000 
miles to visit 18 countries. On our journey, 
we received special reports from our repre- 
sentatives in eight additional nations and 
also sent a separate task force traveling 
10,500 miles to gather further facts on 4 
representative countries in the vital Latin 
American area. Our seven-man Committee 
Was unanimous in its various conclusions 
and recommendations to President Eisen- 
hower. Among them, there are two points 
which, to me, are of overwhelming impor- 
tance: 

First was the heartening fact that there is 
a partial way out of the necessary but tor- 
tuous labyrinth of foreign-assistance spend- 
ing. To me, as a businessman, it is an ex- 
citing, commonsense, profitable, and effec- 
tive possibility. It is simply this: Private 
enterprise, given the proper opportunity, can 
move in and do a great part of the job. 
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In ͤ so doing, the helping hand-up system 
will replace what foreign-aid critics refer 
to, often unjustly, as the handout system. 
That way, the load on United States tax- 
payers will be lightened; private capital will 
earn a fair profit; the goal of strengthening 
underdeveloped but freedom-loving coun- 
tries against communism will be accom- 
plished, and the countries themselves will 
have something solid on which to build. 

The second important conclusion was the 
distasteful but inescapable fact that the 
United States is going to have to keep on 
spending billions abroad for a long time to 
come, 

We should not increase our expenditures 
over the 1956 fiscal year level (estimated at 
$7.9 billion). With a combination of luck, 
local improvements, and careful administra- 
tion—particularly if we encourage private 
enterprise to do more of the job—we will be 
able over a period of years to reduce spending 
considerably. But the United States still is 
the source of strength and determination in 
the deadly struggle for the free world. 

Four members of our committee, includ- 
ing myself, took off from Washington last 
December 27, with Madrid our first official 
stop. On our journey, we talked with our 
own ambassadors, with military, economic, 
and business leaders and with statesmen. 
We also talked on every possible occasion 
with men and women in various walks of 
life—on streets and in fields and factories— 
from Ankara to Saigon, 

We returned with two firm and encourag- 
Ing convictions: 

In general, our vast outlays to strengthen 
the military-defense programs of our allies 
abroad have been justified and American 
taxpayers are getting their money's worth. 

In regard to the overall foreign-assist- 
we Have not been “Uncle 
The world is at peace; economic 
Progress is being made, and people abroad 
generally both respect and like us for what 
we have done. I can heartily second what 
the President said at a recent news confer- 
ence—that assistance to our friends abroad. 
should be called mutual rather than for- 
eign aid because “we are working also for 
ourselves.“ 

I realize there are some critics who will 
not admit there is any good in any form of 
foreign assistance. To such critics, any- 
thing spent for military or economic assist- 
ance to our potential allies is written off as 
just another dose of “Operation Rathole.” 

No one ever has accused me of being a 
hot-eyed advocate of lavish Government 
spending, and the same is true of my col- 
leagues on the President's committee. 
Speaking for myself, I found that the evi- 
dence which we saw and heard corrected 
Some of the erroneous impressions which 
I had held about the foreign-assistance pro- 
gram. I was convinced, as we unanimously 
reported to the President, that “the pro- 
gram is one of collective security, and not 
just a program of aid.“ and that its admin- 
istration is more good than bad. Yet some: 
of our stay-at-home critics have pilloried 
the committee for delivering a “superficial” 
Teport and for being off-base in finding any- 
thing good about the {foreign-assistance 
Program. 

MONEY GETS RESULTS 

I wish some of these critics could have 
accompanied us as we traveled around the 
world, seeing and hearing evidence that not 
all United States expenditures are wasted or 
mismanaged. 

In Iran, they would have heard of a 
tribesman who lived in a squalid village, 
almost as primitive as it had been in the. 
time of Cyrus the Great. Animals were 
Stabled in the living quarters of the vil- 
lagers’ houses. What few latrines there were 
drained into the central water ditch, and 
the people and livestock alike drank from 
this same polluted ditch. 
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Some years ago, the tribesnran had re- 
ported to visiting Americans that he had 
had nine sons. “All,” he added, “die from 
sickness.” Then came the point 4 technical- 
assistance program to teach the ways of san- 
itation. Another som was born, and this 
one lived. When the infant was several 
months old and strong and healthy, the 
father made a journey of several days to tell 
the nearest American health-mission direc- 
tor: Tou be godfather this boy.” The name 
of the child—Point Four Mohammedi. 

In Greece, in the village square at An- 
thele, which was a barren salt waste even 
when the invading Xerxes camped there in 
480 B. C., the critics of the United States 
aid program would have seen a marble bust 
of an American soil expert named Walter 
Eugene Packard. Working in friendly, per- 
suastve fashion, Packard showed the Greek 
peasants, suspicious and resistant to new 
methods, how to wash and irrigate the 
blighted plains. He followed that up by 
initiating flood-control and irrigation proj- 
ects that set additional hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres producing food for a hungry 
land. Before leaving Greece, the mild-man- 
nered “Papou” (Grandfather) Packard, as 
the Greeks called him, was a public hero 
who, wherever he appeared throughout the 
area, evoked wild cheers for the name of 
America. 

In Vietnam, where agriculture was a back- 
ward art a few years ago, foreign aid critics 
could have seen the thriving new National 
Agricultural, College at Blao, established 
largely with funds from the United States. 

In the Philippines, they could have seen 
the magnificent progress Filipinos them- 
selves have made under our initial guid- 
ance, but with a minimum expenditure of 
our taxpayers’ dollars, in community devel- 
opment; places that once were clusters of 
wretched huts set in quagmires now are 
tidy, paved, sanitary villages where humans 
can live in self respect. 

INDIA IS ON THE MARCH 


In India, a land of dramatic, dynamic 
struggle to push industrialization and de- 
velopment faster than the ever-climbing 
birthrate, doubters could have inspected 
a certain 8-mile stretch of new road. Ten 
thousand Indians had turned out and done 
the job, virtually by hand, in 3 days. 

Prime Minister Nehru has expressed his 
pride over progress in community and rural 
improvements as the most significant devel- 
opment in India.” We may share this sense 
of satisfaction, for, while the Indian people 
themselves did the work and deserve great 
credit, the program was stimulated and mate- 
rially aided by United States Government 
technicians and by assistance given by such 
private organizations as the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

In India, incidentally, I remember how 
the difference between East and West was 
pointed up by the story of a fierce tribesman 
who had been invited to attend a point 4 
movie on child care. He consented to go, 
but refused to allow his wife to attend be- 
cause she was a lowly female. When he 
returned home, he thrashed his wife soundly 
because she did not raise their children in 
accordance with the methods taught in the 
film that he hadn't let her see. 

We also saw evidence of the effectiveness 
of American funds used to build up our 
allies’ military strength. In Korea, for ex- 
ample, inspection of Republic of Korea 
troops at the armistice line impressed us 


that our money for military aid is being well. 


spent. In Paris, briefings from top NATO 
officials again reassured us that our military- 


aid expenditures abroad are sound invest- 


ments. 

As a businessman and advocate of private- 
enterprise methods, I would be the last man 
in the world to argue that everything about 
the administration of our collective-secu- 
rity foreign-assistance program is perfect, or 
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that the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA), our governmental agency 
primarily responsible for handling the multi- 
billion-dollar expenditures, has never made 
any mistakes. 

But after seeing for myself what American 
financial and technical assistance had done 
around the world, I acquired a sharper ap- 
preciation of the viewpoint of our top offi- 
cials in this field. The viewpoint is this: 

You cannot weigh foreign-aid expenditures 
in the same manner that I, for instance, 
might consider an investment by United 
States Steel. Uncle Sam is not out simply 
to turn a profit. He is trying to preserve the 
peace, strengthen our allies, hold the line 
against communism, and help maintain con- 
ditions in which other nations of the free 
world can remain independent. To accom- 
plish these objectives, we must consider 
political and military, as well as economic 
and enginering, factors. 

Incidentally, one of the myths about our 
collective-security and foreign-assistance 
program is that Uncle Sam is footing the 
whole bill. The ICA refutes this by point- 
ing out that, while we spent approximately 
$12 billion under the Marshall plan in 3 
years, western European nations now are 
contributing more than $12 billion each year 
for defense, including NATO support. 

The cornerstone of our report to the Presi- 
dent is contained in one short sentence: 
“The United States—with only 6 percent of 
the world’s population—needs the aid of 
other countries just as they need ours.” 

Our seven members also unanimously 
agreed that “* * * the best security for 
Americans is collective security, and the best 
hope for diminishing the burden is economic 
development.” 

PRIVATE INVESTMENTS CAN BE VITAL 

As I see it, private-capital investment 
abroad can be the key to strengthening the 
economic position of the free world. It 
may be the solution to the cost of collective 
security. 

This is not theory but fact. American pri- 
vate investment abroad already is doing a 
great part of the collective-security job. In 
the fiscal year of 1956, United States expendi- 
tures (nongovernmental) for foreign goods 
and services, exclusive of new investments, 
amounted to $15.5 billion. These expendi- 
tures gave the foreign countries dollars to 
pay an adequate return on private invest- 
ments; enabled them to buy materials which 
the countries themselves did not produce, 
and, at the same time, created markets 
abroad for American producers. As we re- 
ported to the President, “This was good 
business—not aid.” 

There ought to be a lot more of it. Both 
the United States and the foreign govern- 
ments with which we do trade should be 
working to knock down the artificial barriers 
to international commerce. That can be 
done by a number of measures, including a 
gradual series of reciprocal tariff reductions, 
liberalization of customs procedures, and re- 
duction of restrictions placed on our trade 
by some governments. s 

You don’t have to beat United States in- 
dustry on the head to make it move into a 
foreign country—if the conditions are invit- 
ing. Already, the cash contributions of 
American business in the economic field 
through overseas investments are greater 
than Government grants. Our committee 
economists concluded that approximately $5 
billion of new, private American capital— 
including investments from income earned 
abroad—was invested in other countries in 
1956. This increased the total of private 
long-term American foreign investments to 
nearly $33 billion. . 

I am not contending that every foreign in- 
vestment automatically is bound to be a 
source from which all blessings fiow. Cer- 
tainly, there are black marks—instances of 
expropriation of American and other foreign 
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assets in countries which were going through 
the growing pains of nationalistic aspira- 
tions. 

There are hundreds of examples, however, 
of how dollars spent abroad are multiplied 
many times into many more dollars for both 
United States investors and the foreign coun- 
tries. 

THERE IS OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 

Yet, with all the spread of United States 
trade, there is much more that private enter- 
prise can do. And, incidentally, I'm not talk- 
ing only about American private capital un- 
dertaking investments and developments 
abroad. It should be done by other nations 
as well. In this connection, we should re- 
member that the young United States in- 
vited foreign capital to invest in its industry 
and agriculture and that our laws set up no 
barriers to such investments. The British, 
Germans, French, Swiss, and others invested 
not only their money but their talents in 
America, and they made a profit—but our 
country also profited. 

It is a long, hard, often risky venture for 
private industry to put large amounts of 
capital into an underdeveloped country. 
Sometimes these risks, political and other- 
wise, are so great that private investors can- 
not go in. Yet, in such cases, where our 
Government feels it is in the interest of the 
United States and of the country involved, 
industry can serve as an effective instrument 
of United States foreign policy. It also can 
ease the burden of government spending 
While I prefer to see government stay out of 
private business operations, I think that in 
some circumstances an ideal opportunity 
exists for appropriate joint action, a work- 
ing partnership, by business and govern- 
ment. 

I also favor Government cooperation, not 
only with American concerns, but also with 
sound foreign companies capable of under- 
taking developments in their own countries. 
Some foreign governments might argue that 
our assistance should be given on a direct 
government-to-government basis. Our re- 
port suggested an effective reply: “Foreign 
areas can get the most from economic co- 
operation with us if they accept us for what 
we are * * * a nation in which the reser- 
voir of industrial ability, skills, and capital 
resides, not in Government, but in private 
hands.” 

At the same time, countries desiring United 
States capital should create an atmosphere 
that will encourage private investment. The 
countries involved should ease legal restric- 
tions that frighten away private capital. 
And the whole field of taxes, both United 
States and foreign, on overseas investments 
needs a good shaking up, if business is to be 
allowed to do the job of helping American 
foreign policy by helping developments 
abroad. 


To sum up, our committee unanimously 
agreed that the foreign-assistance program 
must be continued, but that it need not ex- 
ceed the 1956 level. We urged increasing 
emphasis on long-range economic develop- 
ment abroad that will make our allies more 
self-sufficient and thus gradually reduce the 
need for American aid. Our report noted 
that the struggle against the worldwide and 
long-range machinations of the Soviet bloc 
will continue for a long time. 

“The United States * * must abandon 
the false hope that collective-security costs 
are temporary,” we said, I feel that even to 
act as if we thought otherwise would under- 
mine our allies’ determination to stay in the 
fight against the forces of communism. 

Since returning from my inspection trip, 
I have been specifically questioned many 
times on the value of United States assist- 
ance to the forces of our European and Asi- 
atic allies. American taxpayers rightly want 
to know if the aid will do any good in the 
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event of a showdown with Russia. I hope 
the point never will be put to a test. But 
from what our mħitary leaders abroad told 
us, I think that our allies, if they have to, 
can—and will—fight. 


New Vessel Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
most critical problem facing the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine today is the re- 
placement of the war-built vessels that 
constitute the great bulk of our foreign 
tonnage. Constructed during World 
War II, these vessels are all approaching 
the end of their normal useful life. 
Their age and lack of speed and of mod- 
ern cargo handling equipment place them 
at a marked disadvantage, competitively, 
with the many more recently built vessels 
of foreign registry. 

While these war-built vessels will all 
become obsolescent within a 4-year pe- 
riod, they cannot all be replaced within 
such a short period. Nor should they be, 
even if our shipyards could accomplish 
such a herculean task. To do so would 
only assure another mass obsolescence 
problem in the future, such as we faced 
after World War I, and are facing now. 

The Maritime Administration has de- 
veloped a program of orderly vessel re- 
placement, which would be initiated be- 
fore the age problem becomes acute, and 
would extend over a period that would 
not overtax available shipyard capacities. 
Funds had been programed in the fiscal 
1958 budget for Government's part in 
this replacement program. 

‘However, Congress saw fit to cut these 
funds from the budget, and thus threw 
a monkey wrench into the first phase of 
the replacement program. How serious 
this is, an article in the June 25 issue of 
the Journal of Commerce points out 
clearly. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article in question be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bupcer Cur's Tott—MA Funps von NEW 
VESSEL CONSTRUCTION DWINDLING 
(By Jacques Ozanne) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Falilure of Congress to vote 
more than $3 million for new merchant ship 
construction is already threatening to cause 
delays in the plans of some companies to 
build new vessels. 

In refusing to appropriate more than a 
token amount for new ship construction, 
Congress pointed to some $92 million of un- 
expended balances left over from previous 
years’ appropriations. 

MOST FUNDS EARMARKED 

With the new fiscal year still a week away, 
it now appears that the Maritime Admin- 
istration’s available shipbuilding funds have 
already been pretty well earmarked and that 
there will not be enough money to go around 
unless a supplemental appropriations bill 
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is sent to Congress before the close of the 
session. 

This is particularly true so far as funds 
needed for the Government to buy old ton- 
nage from companies planning to build 
new vessels. 

A Maritime Administration spokesman said 
that $20 million of available ship construc- 
tion funds has been earmarked to buy ships 
from lines whose new construction plans 
involved trading in old vessels. This fund 
has been completely earmarked with the in- 
dication that three prospective builders can- 
not be accommodated. 

At present, the Maritime Administration 
is counting on using the $20 million to buy 
5 ships from Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 4 
from the American Export Lines, 5 from the 
Moore-McCormack Lines, and from 1 to 3 
from Ore Transport Lines. 


SUBSTITUTIONS POSSIBLE 


There may be substitutions but if pres- 
ent plans hold firm it would appear that 
there will be no funds to accommodate three 
other companies with ship construction 
plans who had been counting on trading 
in some of their old tonnage. These would 
be Grace Line, American Mail Line, and the 
Isbrandtsen Co. 

Maritime Administrator Clarence G. Morse 
is understood to have discussed with these 
companies the possibility of their transfer- 
ring some of their old tonnage to foreign 
registry instead of trading them into the 
Government, but this would still leave the 
problem of funds to finance the Government's 
share of their new vessels, including both 
construction subsidies and national-defense 
features. 

Furthermore, it is pointed out that in the 
case of subsidized lines the old vessels would 
have to be sold outright to a foreign pur- 
chaser and the American company would be 
short of tonnage until the new vessel has 
been delivered by the builder. 

ONE BIG DIFFERENCE 

One big difference between trade-in and 
trade-out, it has been noted, is that when 
an old vessel is sold to the Government, 
the owner can continue to enjoy the use 
of it until such time as the replacement is 
ready. 

On the other hand, if the vessel is sold to 
a foreign buyer it is delivered to the new 
owner as soon as the new vessel is contracted 
for and is no longer available for operation 
under the American flag. 

The earmarking of the $20 million in 
trade-in funds was done on the basis of the 
restricted world-market value of the vessels. 
This is the same amount that could be 
realized by the companies if they sold them 
to foreign owners. 


Report of Congressman John E. Fogarty, 
a Congressional Adviser of the United 
States Delegation, at the 10th World 
Health Assembly, Held May 7 to May 
24, 1957, at Geneva, Switzerland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 ; 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th World Health Assembly met at the 


headquarters of the World Health Or- 
ganization in Geneva last May, and I 
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had the privilege of attending part of 
the sessions as a member of the United 
States delegation. What I saw at the 
assembly confirms my belief that WHO 
is an important international agency, 
and that we have a real stake in it. It 
is fitting that Congress has authorized 
the appropriation of funds to hold the 
lith World Health Assembly next year 
in the United States. In 1958 the World 
Health Organization will have been in 
existence for 10 years. The constitution 
of WHO was drawn up and signed in 
New York City. These considerations 
led to the action of Congress which made 
it possible for the United States to invite 
WHO to hold its next annual meeting in 
our country. 

I was happy to have the opportunity 
to extend to WHO the invitation on be- 
half of the United States delegation, and 
to tell the Assembly that the United 
States Congress has shown by its actions 
its realization that improving world 
health conditions is a basic part of build- 
ing a more peaceful and stable world. 
The World Health Assembly accepted 
the United States invitation. The 1lth 
World Health Assembly will therefore be 
held in the United States next May, along 
with a 2-day 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session to mark the special 
occasion. 

The overwhelming vote—71 out of 
75—by which the Assembly elected the 
United States to appoint a member of 
the WHO Executive Board dramatically 
indicates the general recognition of the 
contributions which the United States 
has made to WHO. These are contribu- 
tions not only in financial terms, but also 
in leadership and technical knowledge. 
These contributions have repaid us sev- 
eral times over in good will and in better 
health for hundreds of millions of people. 

There was considerable recognition at 
the Assembly also of the assistance 
which the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration gives to health programs in 
many countries. Several delegations ac- 
knowledged in their Assembly speeches 
the great value of United States assist- 
ance. There was no feeling that ICA 
and WHO are in competition, but rather 
that they are working side by side con- 
3 to help countries raise health 
evels. 


This common objective of WHO and 


ICA was made even more clear by the 
United States delegation statements dur- 
ing the Assembly consideration of ma- 
laria eradication. These statements re- 
viewed the contributions of ICA to ma- 
laria eradication and affirmed our con- 
fidence that with the leadership demon- 
Strated by WHO a coordinated worldwide 
Campaign against malaria will be suc- 
cessful. They referred also to the possi- 
bility of increased United States aid to 
eradicate malaria as proposed by the 
President. Malaria indirectly costs the 
American people hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year, and this campaign, 
therefore, has great significance for us 
in economic as well as other terms. 

The United States delegation, in con- 
versations with other delegations to the 
Assembly, found considerable mention of 
the value of medical research, especially 
in the United States. There is apprecia- 
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tion of the research work being done at 
the National Institutes of Health of the 
Public Health Service and at other cen- 
ters. This applies both to research in 
tropical diseases, which still ravage many 
countries as well as indirectly burden 
the United States, and to research in 
chronic diseases, like heart diseases, 
poliomyelitis, and cancer. 

The kind of massive scientific attack 
on disease which our NIH research 
represents is basic to our efforts in our 
own country, and abroad through WHO 
and ICA, to help free man from disease. 

The World Health Organization as an 
international agency with limited re- 
sources does not attempt large-scale re- 
search itself, but rightly limits its part 
to stimulating and promoting research, 
and correlating work and exchanging 
information between laboratories in 
various countries. The Director Gen- 
eral of WHO reported to the Assembly 
that during 1956 the Organization main- 
tained close collaboration with nearly 
1,800 scientific institutions, particularly 
medical] research laboratories all over 
the world. In line with this fuhction of 
stimulating worldwide research attacks 
on major diseases, the Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a resolution authorizing 
WHO and member countries to coop- 
erate in a comparative study of the 
variations between cancer types in dif- 
ferent countries and environments. 
This is expected to yield valuable clues 
to the origins of the disease. 

In addition to reviewing and adopting 
a program and budget for WHO for the 
next year, the delegates to the World 
Health Assembly take the opportunity 
to engage in a specialized discussion of 
some important public health topic. 
This year the theme was The Role of 
the Hospital in the Public Health Pro- 
gram: The United States delegation 
was fortunate in having as a member the 
director of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, who made a major contribution 
to the technical discussions and was one 
of the rapporteurs. 

The delegation, in fact, was consti- 
tuted so that it could capably represent 
American concepts of public health and 
medicine. In addition to a very able 
chairman, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
and officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Public Health Service, and the Depart- 
ment of State, some of whom have been 
closely associated with WHO matters for 
many years, the delegation included a 
trustee of the AMA, deans of schools of 
public health and of dentistry, a member 
from the Department of Defense, a pub- 
lic member who has distinguished her- 
self in work in voluntary health agen- 
cies, and public health workers from 
State and Territorial health depart- 
ments. From the Congress, Mr. Wol- 
verton and I served as advisers to the 
delegation. It was a pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with this delegation which repre- 
sented the United States in a business- 
like and effective way. 

Attendance at the 10th World Health 
Assembly confirmed my belief, which I 
find that Mr. Wolverton shares, about 
the importance of the work of the World 
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Health Organization. Its budget is small 
in comparison to the massive disease 
problems still facing the world, and the 
United States, yet who is spearheading 
strong international attacks on such 
problems. It has already helped to push 
back the ravages of diseases like malaria, 
yaws, and tuberculosis, and to lessen the 
appallingly high number of deaths 
among children in many areas, through 
whom, we and other nations are pooling 
resources so that they can be used most 
effectively to protect all of us against 
disease. I am proud of the part which 
the United States plays in the work of 
the World Health Organization, and of 
the support which we give to this agency 
for health. 


Report of Congressman Charles A. Wol- 
verton, a Congressional Adviser of the 
United States Delegation, at the 10th 
World Health Assembly, Held May 7 
to May 24, 1957, at Geneva, Swiiz- 
erland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had a most rewarding and re- 
vealing experience—that of serving as a 
member of the United States delegation 
to the 10th World Health Assembly, 
which met in Geneva May 7 to 24, 1957. 
Attending the Assembly gave me an un- 
paralleled opportunity to appraise the 
character and work of the World Health 
Organization. 2 

I wish that every Member of Con- 
gress— indeed every citizen of the United 
States could have the close view of this 
great organization that I have had. No 
one could come away from such an ex- 
perience without a sense of deep satis- 
faction in what we Americans are doing 
through this organization to relieve mis- 
ery and suffering among hundreds of 
millions of our fellow men. And one 
could not help being astounded at how 
much is being accomplished with so little 
money. Hundreds and hundreds of im- 
portant health projects are being carried 
out even in the remotest corners of the 
world under the stimulus and technical 
guidance of this organization. I know 
of no money that is being spent with 
greater effect than the small resources 
of the WHO. Truly, it is changing the 
world for the better, building a strong 
and more resourceful human race. 

I was delighted with the refreshing 
atmosphere of warm goodwill and 
friendship that I found among the dele- 
gates, many of whom were old and true 
friends of long standing. Many, indeed, 
are loyal alumni of our own schools of 
public health. Dr. Ernest Stebbins, the 
dean of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Public Health and Hygiene, who was a 
member of our delegation, held an im- 
promptu Hopkins reunion that was at- 
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tended by a goodly number of delegates 
from all over the world. He was busy 
the whole 3 weeks talking with his for- 
mer students. 

It was clear at the assembly that 
health is a common denominator which 
brings all people together. Seventy- 
nine of the eighty-eight member coun- 
tries sent delegations, consisting chiefly 
of physicians. Despite highly varied na- 
tional and political backgrounds, these 
delegates spoke the same language on 
health matters. They all shared a de- 
termination to work through WHO to 
help all countries improve the health of 
their people, as human beings regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or political 
belief. 

The reason for this understanding be- 
came evident to me. Physicians and 
other health workers are traditionally 
dedicated to improving the lot of us all. 
They know instinctively that health is 
truly international, that disease knows 
no frontiers, and that for over half of 
all mankind poor health—sickness and 
suffering—is still the normal condition 
of everyday life. They know, too, that 
so long as major diseases exist any- 
where they are a threat to people every- 
where. 

I am convinced after seeing the WHO 
at close range that it is of the greatest 
importance that the United States give 
vigorous and increasing support to 
WHO as it continues to grow in strength 
and influence. The organization pro- 
vides a means through which the gov- 
ernments and people of nearly all coun- 
tries work together on a constructive 
and friendly basis with the common aim 
of better health. The character of 
WHO is not nearly as well known as it 
should be, and in particular the fact 
that in this organization there is a de- 
gree of international understanding 
that, I believe, is unique. Over the 
years I am convinced that this aspect of 
WHO alone will make a major contri- 
bution to the building in all fields of the 
constructive and cooperative relations 
between countries which are essential 
for peace and even for survival. 

The health programs of the World 
Health Organization also deserve to be 
much better known. They include 
worldwide services, such as rapid inter- 
national reporting of disease outbreaks, 
promotion of uniform quarantine 
measures and of standards for drugs. 
Newsworthy of late has been the work of 
WHO in encouraging and coordinating 
international reporting and research 
into influenza epidemics, the viruses 
which cause them, and vaccines which 
may be effective against them. Its 
worldwide network of cooperating labo- 
ratories has been the world’s watchdog 
as influenza has broken out in Asia and 
threatens to spread over the world. 

WHO also provides a wide range of 
expert assistance and training to help 
countries build strong health programs 
of their own. It was brought out at the 
Assembly that in 1956 WHO assisted 
700 projects in 120 countries and terri- 
tories, and granted fellowships to 900 
health workers for advanced training in 
the United States and other countries. 
The Tenth World Health Assembly 
looked into and discussed every aspect 
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of the WHO programs, as carried out in 
1956 and as projected for 1958. The ex- 
amination of the work of WHO was not 
merely a formality, but gave real insight 
into the programs. This was due to the 
able reporting on the programs by the 
WHO Secretariat, and to the high cali- 
ber of the delegations from many of the 
countries. 

The United States can be proud of 
the character and performance of our 
delegation at the World Health Assembly. 
The delegation was headed by Dr. Leroy 
E. Burney, Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and was broadly rep- 
resentative of public health and medi- 
cine in the United States, including such 
leaders as Dr. James Reuling, one of the 
trustees of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Edward Crosby; director of 
the American Hospital Association, Dr. 
Lester Burket, dean of the Dental School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and, 
representing the public, a charming lady 
from Brookline, Mass., Mrs. Viola Pinan- 
ski, who has played a prominent part in 
many voluntary health activities in her 
own community and across the Nation. 
The States and Territories were repre- 
sented by Dr. Franklin Yoder, the health 
officer of Wyoming who is the president 
of the Association of State and Territo- 
rial Health Officers, Dr. Richard K. C. 
Lee, the president of the Board of Health 
of Hawaii, and by Mr. Blucher Poole, 
chief sanitary engineer of Indiana. The 
delegation included as well, experienced 
health officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Public Health Service, the Department 
of State, the International Cooperation 
Administration, and the Department of 
Defense. Mr. Focarty and I had the 
honor to serve on the delegation as con- 
gressional advisors, and I felt proud, as 
I am sure Mr. Focarty did too, to be as- 
sociated with such a group. 

This delegation worked. It worked 
hard and effectively and was a credit to 
the United States in every way. Fol- 
lowing a delegation meeting at 8:15 each 
morning, the delegation members par- 
ticipated actively not only in the formal 
sessions, but even more important, in- 
formally in establishing warm and 
friendly relationships with other dele- 
gates, and acquainting them with the 
United States positions on the various 
matters before the Assembly. 

The esteem in which the United States 
is held in the World Health Assembly 
was shown when the 10th Assembly 
elected 6 States, each of which is en- 
titled to designate 1 expert to fill a va- 
cancy on the 18-man WHO Executive 
Board. The United States headed the 
list, with 71 votes out of 75 voting. I be- 
lieve this vote of confidence in the United 
States is a tribute to the able farsighted 
men which the United States has placed 
on the annual Assembly delegations and 
on the Executive Board, As a result the 
United States has had a leading role in 
the sessions of the Assembly and Board. 

Next year, 1958, marks the 10th anni- 
versary of the coming into force of the 
constitution of the World Health Or- 
ganization, which was originally drawn 
up and signed in New York City. The 
10th World Health Assembly consid- 
ered plans for the 10th anniversary, and 
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approved the holding of a special com- 
memorative session in conjunction with 
the llth World Health Assembly, 
1958. Last July the Congress declared 
by joint resolution—Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 183—that 1958 would be particu- 
larly appropriate for holding the World 
Health Assembly in the United States, 
and authorized an appropriation to pay 
the additional expenses of holding 
the lith Assembly in our country. 
Speaking for the United States delega- 
tion, our colleague Representative 
Focarty informed the Assembly of the 
action of Congress and the invitation 
that had been sent to the Director Gen- 
eral to hold the 1958 assembly in the 
United States. He affirmed the wish of 
our country to make the occasion an 
auspicious and successful one. The As- 
sembly decided, without dissent, to ac- 
cept the United States invitation. We 
have therefore secured a unique oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the continuing 
support of the United States for WHO 
and international cooperation in health. 
This will also provide the people of the 
United States a splendid opportunity to 
see the World Health Organization at 
close range. 

At the recent Assembly the U. S. S. R. 
and three other Soviet States—Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Poland—sent delegations 
for the first time in 8 years, during which 
period they declined to support or share 
in the work of WHO. While delegates 
welcomed the return of these states, the 
Assembly did not give the U. S. S. R. 
sufficient votes to enable that country to 
designate a member of the executive 
board at this time. The statements of 
these states in the Assembly were in 
general moderate and unexceptional. 
Eight countries, including the United 
States and the U. S. S. R., joined in co- 
sponsoring a resolution to promote 
worldwide cooperation through WHO in 
investigating the causes of cancer—an 
illustration of how common health in- 
terests may cut across ideological dif- 
ferences. 

The World Health Assembly discus- 
sions made clear that malaria is still a 
major world problem. Each year ma- 
laria attacks over 200 million people— 
more than the population of the United 
States—and kills 2 million. Character- 
istic of the farsighted leadership which 
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present drive to eradicate malaria from 
the world. Since mosquitoes and air- 
planes cross frontiers, malaria must be 
attacked on an international scale. 
WHO is able to provide technical guid- 
ance and the needed coordination of 
plans. In 2 years the voluntary special 
malaria eradication fund established in 
1955 has received only $70,000, and the 
Assembly therefore urged countries to 
make voluntary contributions to this 
fund. The discussion on malaria came 
on the day following President Eisen- 
hower’s message to Congress on foreign 
aid, and the delegation was able to read 
to the Assembly the passage in the Presi- 
dent’s message in which he proposed 
that the United States increase our con- 
tributions to the attack against the 
world’s No. 1 health problem. I hope 
that this program will receive the sup- 
port it deserves. Malaria eradication 
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will redound to the benefit of the United 
States through the improvement it will 
bring about in the economy of the under- 
developed countries. And further, there 
is no better way for us to show our 
friendship for that huge segment of the 
world’s population that is heavily bur- 
dened by preventable disease. 

The contributions which American sci- 
entists have made over the years in ad- 
vancing the fight against malaria were 
- signalized in the Assembly by the award 
to Dr. Paul F, Russell, the distinguished 
malariologist of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, of the Darling prize for outstanding 
achievements in malaria control. In 
accepting the prize, Dr. Russell described 
WHO as the “motivating mainspring in 
the global assault on malaria.” Dr. Rus- 
sell has been one of the architects of 
the President's malaria eradication pro- 
posals. 

Of direct interest for all of us is the 
development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. WHO has embarked on 
a constructive program to help countries 
develop the health and medical uses of 
radioisotopes and to promote protection 
against radiation hazards connected with 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
program includes exchange of informa- 
tion, training and seminars, and techni- 
cal assistance. The Assembly with the 
strong support of the United States dele- 
gation endorsed the continuation and 
expansion of this program, in coopera- 
tion with the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency when established. The 
United States delegation expressed grat- 
ification that WHO is recognizing its 
responsibilities in this field. A proposal 
by the delegation of India that the As- 
sembly appeal for a ban on nuclear bomb 
tests was ruled out of order in commit- 
tee, and the ruling upheld by committee 
vote. This was evidence of the deter- 
mination of the WHO to proceed with its 
work without becoming involved in inter- 
national political problems. 

After considerable discussion, the As- 
sembly adopted by vote of 50 to 10 a 
budget for 1958 of $13,500,000. Thisisa 
very small amount in relation to the job 
to be done. In my judgment, no inter- 
national organization is accomplishing 
more for the welfare of mankind in rela- 
tion to the funds which it expends, 
Every dollar we contribute to WHO, 
whether to the regular budget or to the 
Special Malaria Fund, is a gilt-edged 
investment. 

The activities of the World Health 
Organization are almost universal in 
Scope and respond to a universal human 
need. In the constitution of WHO, 
we have joined with other nations to 
declare that all peoples have the right 
to the highest possible level of health. 
WHO is helping them to achieve this 
rightful condition, and in so doing is 
bringing mankind closer together. Thus, 
it is directly serving the interests of the 
United States and of peace. It was a 
great personal pleasure for me to find, 
at first hand, what a great contribution 
we as Americans are making to build a 
better world through our participation 
in this splendid organization. 

The United States of America was 
fortunate in having as delegates a very 
representative group of individuals, each 
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of whom are actively engaged in pro- 
moting health, both in the United States 
and throughout the world. 

The following is a list of members of 
the United States delegation who at- 
tended and actively participated in the 
proceedings of the 10th World Health 
Assembly: 

Chief delegate: Dr. L. E. Burney, Sur- 
geon General, United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Delegates: Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, chief, 
Division of International Health, Bureau 
of State Services, United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Dr. J. R. Reul- 
ing, American Medical Association. 

Alternates: Mr. H. B. Calderwood, 
Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State; Dr. 
A. C. McGuinness, Special Assistant for 
Health and Medical Affairs, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Congressional advisers: Mr. J. E. Fo- 
GARTY, House of Representatives, United 
States Congress; Mr. C. A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, United States 
Congress. 

Advisers: Dr. L. W. Burket, dean, 
Dental School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Col. R. L. Callison, Office of Sur- 
geon General, Department of the Army; 
Dr. E. P. Campbell, Deputy Chief, Public 
Health Division, International Coopera- 
tion Administration; Dr. E. L. Crosby, 
director, American Hospital Associa- 
tion; Dr. R. K. C. Lee, President, Board 
of Health, Honolulu, T. H.; Mrs. V: R. 
Pinanski, consultant to the National Ad- 
visory Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness Council, National Institutes of 
Health, United States Public Health 
Service; Mr. B. A. Poole, chief, Bureau 
of Environmental Sanitation, State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. 
D. H. Popper, Acting United States Rep- 
resentative to International Organiza- 
tions, United States Resident Delegation 
and Consulate General, Geneva; Dr. E. 
L. Stebbins, director, School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, the Johns Hopkins 
University; Mr. R. Olaf Waring, Office of 
International Administration, Depart- 
ment of State; Mr. L. Wyatt, Division 
of International Health, Bureau of State 
Services, United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Dr. F. D. Yoder, presi- 
dent, Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Address of Hon. William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, on January 7, 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Senator William E. 
Borah, a great Republican from Idaho, 
made one of the greatest speeches ever 
delivered against the antilynching and 
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related civil-rights bills on the floor of 
the Senate January 7, 1938. Senator 
Borah pleaded with the Senate not to 
pass the antilynching bill but to leave the 
solution of that problem to the States 
and the local communities. Senator 
Borah said that the people best ac- 
quainted with the problem, if left alone, 
would solve it. The bill, the so-called 
Federal antilynching bill, was defeated 
and in less than 20 years, as Borah 
predicted, the States and local communi- 
ties solved the problem of lynching. 
Lynching today is unknown in the South 
and we never hear the subject mentioned, 
a tribute to the Southern States and local 
agencies of government. 

The same argument advanced by Sen- 
ator Borah in 1938 is the solution to the 
civil-rights problem of today. It can- 
not and will not be solved by Federal 
legislation. This would only agitate and 
aggravate local conditions and place it 
beyond solution. I hope the other body 
will heed Senator Borah’s advice to- 
day and let the States and local com- 
munities quietly handle the problem of 
civil rights, These States in a few years 
will find a solution to this problem just 
as they did to the lynching problem and 
the poll tax. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no more ap- 
propriate time to insert in the RECORD 
the following speech of the late William 
E. Borah: 


ADDRESS or Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, or IDAHO, 
ON JANUARY 7, 1938 


Mr. Borax. Mr. President, this measure, 
in a slightly different form but embodying 
the same principles, came to this body about 
25 years ago. At that time I was a member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and was appointed by the late Senator Nel- 
son, chairman of a subcommittee to pass 
upon the measure, particularly its constitu- 
tional features. I shall not at this time go 
into the history of the action of the commit- 
tee at that time. It may be necessary to do so 
later in order to throw light upon some fea- 
tures of this matter. It is sufficient now to 
say that I reached a conclusion as to the 
merits of the bill, which conclusion I still 
entertain. 

Heretofore I have confined my remarks 
upon this bill largely to the question of its 
constitutionality, Those questions still in- 
terest me, and probably I shall discuss them 
later. Today, however, I desire to address 
my attention for a time to the policy in- 
volved in this measure. Assuming for the 
purpose of the argument that we have the 
constitutional power to pass such a measure 
as this, I desire to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the wisdom of doing so. I 
think it only a little less important, perhaps 
no less important, than the constitutional 
question itself. 

Notwithstanding anything that has been 
said or that may be said to the contrary, 
this is a sectional measure. It is an attempt 
upon the part of States practically free from 
the race problem to sit in harsh judgment 
upon their sister States where the problem 
is always heavy and sometimes acute. It is 
proposed to condemn these States and the 
people in them because it is claimed that 
they have failed properly to meet and adjust 
the most difficult of all problems. No more 
drastic condemnation could be offered by a 
measure than that which is offered by the 
measure now before the Senate. 

It proposes to authorize the National Gov- 
ernment to enter into the States, and to 
take charge of and prosecute as criminals the 
duly elected officials of the States, from the 
governor down, It proposes that the Federal 
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Government shall be the sole judge of the 
guilt or innocence of State officials. 

In my opinion that requires a review of 
some unfortunate history, and the recalling 
of some unpleasant facts. These States are 
not to be pilloried and condemned without a 
full presentation of the nature of the task 
which fate and circumstances imposed upon 
them, and not without a complete record as 
to the weight and difficulty of the task, what 
has been done, and with what good faith it 
has been met. I shall contend that the 
southern people have met the race problem 
and dealt with it with greater patience, 
greater tolerance, greater intelligence, and 
greater success than any people in recorded 
history, dealing with a problem of similar 
nature. Let us inquire what it is that the 
South has had to do, how it has done it, and 
what reason there is now, after 70 years of 
great effort, to pass censure or condemnation 
of those great States and that great people. 

Paraphrasing the language of one of the 
most eloquent of men, when the Confederate 
soldier pulled his gray cap over his brow, and 
lifted his pallid and tear-stained face for the 
last time to the graves which dotted the hills 
of old Virginia, and started on his slow and 
painful journey home, what was he to find? 
What were the problems, what was the task, 
what were the conditions which confronted 
him? His home was destroyed, his planta- 
tion devastated, his help gone, his money 
worthless, his civilization imperiled. This 
was the condition in addition to the other 
problem with which we are more particularly 
concerned today, and which confronted the 
South as it entered upon its great task of 
rebuilding. 

I shall not go into details as to the recon- 
struction period. I recall it sufficiently and 
only that we may understand something of 
the antecedents of this problem and some- 
thing as to the good faith and the ability 
with which it has been met. I recall a single 
instance in the way of illustration. When 
Congress met in December 1865, the then 
leader of the House—perhaps the most com- 
plete master of the House of Representatives 
that history records—Thaddeus Stevens, out- 
lined the program with reference to the then 
pending situation. Among other things, he 
said: 

“The future condition of the conquered 
power depends upon the will of the con- 
queror.” 

He said further that the conquered prov- 
inces were to be admitted as States— 

“Only when the Constitution has been 
amended so as to secure the perpetual ascen- 
dancy of the party of the Union“ 

The Republican Party— 

“Every government is a despotism. * * * 
The Constitution has nothing to do with it 
[the program. * * I propose to deal 
with you [the South] entirely by the laws of 
war. * * * The conquered people have no 
right to appeal to the courts to test the 
constitutionality of the law. The Constitu- 
tion has nothing to do with them or they 
with It.“ 

Thus they were to take up the work of 
rebuilding and of carrying the race problem 
with the threat of having all constitutional 
guaranties withdrawn. 

Mr. President, I have always felt that in 
many respects the reconstruction period is 
the most regrettable page of American his- 
tory. Had Abraham Lincoln lived through 
his second term, it probably would have 
been the most readable page, one of the 
noblest pages in all history. It would have 
been characterized by wide sympathy, by 
breadth of understanding, and by that wis- 
dom which flows from the heart as well as 
the brain, which passeth all understanding. 
It would have been free from that blind par- 
tisanship which disregards constitutions and 
constitutional limitation as well as national 
honor and national unity, 
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A short time before the Great Emancipator 
was removed from the scene he had outlined 
his views on reconstruction. What a dif- 
ferent story would have been written had 
those views prevailed. What a different na- 
tional life would have been lived had those 
views obtained. But before his body had 
reached Springfield the committee had met 
and had determined upon the complete re- 
jection of the entire policy theretofore an- 
nounced by the dead President. Ben Butler's 
views superseded those of Abraham Lincoln; 
and a more tragic thing could not happen in 
a crisis confronting a nation. These Meas- 
ures with reference to reconstruction there- 
fore were written from the standpoint of 
partisanship not unmingled with a desire to 
punish, 

The measure now before the body embodies 
the same principle upon which those meas- 
ures were founded. The same arguments are 
made in support of the pending measure, 
to wit, that the southern people are to be 
distrusted and are incapable of local self- 
government. 

We know now what those measures in 
those days did. They retarded and frus- 
trated the coming together of the people of 
the different States. They gave us the solid 
South. They separated us politically, which 
separation continues until this day. They 
implanted a sense of bitterness in the minds 
of those people, not because of what had 
happened upon the field but because of what 
happened in Congress. 

It is not in the interest of national unity 
to stir old embers, to arouse old fears, to 
lacerate old wounds, to again, after all these 
years, brand the southern people as incap- 
able or unwilling to deal with the question 
of human life. This bill is not in the in- 
terests of that good feeling between the two 
races so essential to the welfare of the col- 
ored people. 

Nations are not held together merely by 
constitutions and laws. They are held to- 
gether by mutual respect, by mutual con- 
fidence, by toleration for conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, by confidence 
that the people of the different parts of the 
country will solve their problems; and that 
is just as essential today as it was in 1865 
and 1870. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, I reject 
the pending measure as fundamentally not 
in the interest of the white people of_the 
South, not in the interest of the black people 
of the South, not in the interest of national 
unity nor of national solidarity, not in the 
interest of ellminating crime. History has 
proven that it will be a failure, and those 
who suffer most will be the weaker race. 

Mr. President, the race problem is the most 
dificult of all problems, and, in addition to 
the conditions which I have outlined briefly, 
the southern people had placed upon them 
the race problem under circumstances and 
conditions never before experienced by any 
people, so far as I know, in recorded history. 
In addition to and on top of all other prob- 
lems the South had to grapple with the race 
problem. How well has it dealt with it? 

At the close of the Civil War there were 
a little over 5 million white people in the 
South; there were 3,500,000 Negroes. In 
Mississippi there were 100,000 more colored 
people than white people. In South Caro- 
lina there were something like 150,000 more 
colored people than white people. There 
were the two races, living upon the same 
soll, now equally free under the Constitution, 
one of them untrained and unschooled in 
the affairs of state, and untrained in citizen- 
ship. The problem had to be met. Was it 
easy of solution? Can one concelve of a 
more difficult problem placed before a people? 
I wish we could place ourselves in their posi- 
tion. It will help us to be sympathetic, 
sane, and just, 
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I call attention to some facts which lead 
up to the question of lynching. History 
shows that in the North in 1889, 1 Negro 
in every 185 was in jail; in the South, 1 
in every 446. In the North the percentage 
of Negro prisoners was 6 times as great as 
that of the native whites, in the South 4 
times as great. 

Monroe S. Work, of Tuskegee College, has 
said: 

“There is a much higher rate of crime 
among the Negroes in the North than in the 
South.” 

That speaks volumes for the southern 
Negro and no less for the whites. 

Professor Johnson, of Fisk University, has 
said: 

“The rate for Negr is much higher in 
the Northern States t in the Southern 
States as to crime. Judging by the figures 
alone, for a 10,000-Negro population, the 
commitments were 88 in the South, 283 in 
the North.” 

In a volume entitled “Negro Housing” 
published in 1932, I find the following: 

“The extent of property ownership by 
Negroes has in the past been greater in the 
South than in the North.” 

It will be disclosed that in some of the 
southern cities the percentage of Negro 
ownership of homes runs as high as 45 per- 
cent of the Negro population; in other places 
as high as 30 to 39 percent of the Negroes 
own their own homes. 

In a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1930 we find the statement 
that the value of land and buildings of farm 
property owned by Negroes increased from 
1910 to 1930 as follows, giving the round 
figures: 
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I mention these figures to show the prog- 
ress of the Negro throughout the South in an 
economic way, for, after all, only in propor- 
tion as he acquires property and economic 
power can he hope to be secure in his polit- 
ical rights. That is Just as true of the white 
man as of the colored man. And in propor- 
tion that he advances in education, in the 
acquisition of property, and in the acquisi- 
tion of economic rights, in that proportion 
he will come to be regarded as an essential 
factor of the southern civilization, and 
treated as such; and to accomplish that has 
been the aim of the southern Negro, encour- 
aged and assisted by the white people of 
the South. 

I shall now read from a little volume to 
which I called attention a few days ago dur- 
ing the debate on the farm bill, a volume 
written by Gerald W. Johnson, who, I have 
been informed, is one of the editors of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, He has written a 
remarkable volume upon the questions which 
pertain to the southern portion of the coun- 
try. On page 8 of the volume he says, 
referring always to the South: 

“The problem of public education, for ex- 
ample, has not been solved. It is further 
from solution in the South than in any 
other region. But when one considers that 
the South has to teach more Negro children 
than there are children of all kinds in New 
England; and when one notes that it is 
spending far more of its total income on 
schools than is spent by any other region, its 
effort, even though but half successful, must 
command respect and admiration.” 

They must educate more Negro children in 
carrying this load than all the children of 
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New England, and they are doing so; and 
by educating them they are fitting them for 
citizenship, schooling them against crime, 
and they are laying the only sure founda- 
tion there is for the extinguishment of crime 
among the Negroes. They are laying at tre- 
mendous cost the foundation for the good 
citizenship of the Negro, and while lynching 
can never be justified, nevertheless there is 
no more successful approach to the ending 
of lynching than through education, through 
bringing both races to understand their re- 
sponsibility to society. I know of no finer 
sense of duty than that displayed by the 
South in the help it gives the Negro in bet- 
tering his condition as to property, as to 
economical strength, and as to education. 

I read again from this able writer: 

It has been the fashion in some quarters to 
assume that the Southeast has remained al- 
most completely inert in the presence of its 
social problems, This is far from the truth. 
A mere glance at the educational statistics 
of the region is enough to dissipate the im- 
pression that the Southeast has been indif- 
ferent or lethargic in this respect. The State 
of Florida, for example, spends 5.76 percent 
of its total income for school purposes, and 
North Carolina 4.38 percent; this is the larg- 
est percentage that is spent for similar pur- 
poses by any other States save the Da- 
kotas. * * * The Southeast spends 3 
percent of its total income for higher educa- 
tion, the highest percentage in the Nation. 
It enrolled more high-school students in 1930 
than the whole country did in 1900, and there 
are more .accredited high schools in this 
region than there were in the United States 
at the end of the century. Its present army 
of 60,000 high-school graduates annually 
represents an increase of 500 percent within 
the last 2 decades. 

I pause to say that if we knew as much 
about the South and- what they have done 
and are doing as we pretend to know, we 
would not be so free to criticize. It is a her- 
rible thing to see the body of a Negro burned 
to a crisp, swinging from the limb of a tree; 
it is a horrible thing to have a daughter or 
son, perhaps a mere child, snatched from 
your homes, carried into hiding, perhaps 
murdered. These are our problems, pressing 
for consideration, and they are making as 
determined an effort to clear the stain from 
the honor of the South as are we to rescue 
our honor in the North. “Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye 
and considered not the beam that is in thine 
own eye.” 

During the last session of Congress we had 
under consideration in the Committee on 
Education and Labor what is known as the 
educational bill, and, of course, it vitally 
affected the Negro people of the South, and 
they appeared in great numbers before the 
committee. At that time Senator Black, now 
Justice Black, was chairman of the com- 
mittee. The most difficult problem was to 
work out obsolute protection for the colored 
children in the enjoyment of the fund pro- 
posed to be set up. I must say that I never 
knew a person more meticulous, more deter- 
mined, more vigilant to protect the colored 
students in the enjoyment of that fund than 
was Justice Black. I was impressed with the 
fact that there was a determination upon his 
part to reach the Negro at that point in his 
life where he could best serve him not only 
with reference to general citizenship but as 
to the reduction of crime. Mr. Johnson 
states further in this volume: 

“The most conspicuous characteristic of 
the southern population, however, is its 
biracial character. A group of 8 million peo- 
ple of a different color from the other 17 
million is a feature so startling that it may 
be expected to attract more attention than 
perhaps it deserves, 

* * . . > 


“The inevitable result has been enormous 
waste of the Negro's potential value to the 
social structure. Not all of this is the fault 
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of the white South by any means. The hasty 
and ill-advised effort made in the sixties to 
project the newly emancipated slaves into a 
political and social position they were not 
prepared to occupy has made any realistic 
treatment of their position extremely diffi- 
cult. Not only did it create appalling preju- 
dices but it erected very substantial legal 
barriers against any direct and forthright 
approach and forced southern political and 
social polity into a sinuousness that has been 
productive of a thousand evils. 

“This is, however, water over the dam. 
What confronts the Southeast today is the 
problem of making the best possible use of 
8 million blacks. 

* » . . * 

“Only comparatively recently has any con- 
siderable effort been made to treat the dis- 
ease, rather than to alleviate its symptoms— 
or, rather, only recently has the idea begun 
to spread that perhaps there isn't any organic 
disease, but only a series of functional dis- 
turbances. Since the turn of the century the 
Southeast has been making real, if not al- 
ways adequate, efforts in the field of Negro 
education. With the rise of the Negro in the 
cultural and economic scale there has come 


‘also an appreciable reduction of the rigor 


of civil and social disabilities. And with 
both there is a strengthening belief that 
perhaps the traditional approach to this sit- 
uation has been faulty.” 

Everywhere we find a determination to find 
the right way. The Negro is there. He is 
there to stay. The South knows that he is 
there to stay, that he is a part of the wealth 
of the South. We in the North may be in- 
terested in the Negro politically. We care 
little about him economically. But he is an 
indispensable factor in the economic devel- 
opment of the South, They can and will do 
for him far better without our interference 
or advice than with it. 

Mr. President, the Negro has had a hard 
road to travel ever since he was given his 
freedom. A hundred-and-odd years of slav- 
ery afforded poor training for citizenship in 
the most advanced of nations. Almost over- 
night he went from slavery to take up the 
obligations of a freeman in a free country; 
but, everything considered, he has done well; 
his advancement has been marked. Re- 
stricted, not by the Constitution of his coun- 
try or the decisions of its highest courts, but 
restricted, almost cabined and confined, by 
the iron laws of society, nevertheless he has 
made progress. And where has that progress 
been greatest? In the South. In spite of 
prejudice, and statements to the contrary, 
facts and figures show it has been greatest in 
the South. In the acquisition of property 
and economic advancement generally the 
Negro has fared better in the South than 
elsewhere. 

It is true, as Is contended here, that at 
times he has suffered from mob violence in 
the South, but it is equally true that he has 
suffered from race riots in the North. But 
in all things which make for the advance- 
ment of the race as a race, the North has no 
advantage over the South in the story of the 


advancement of the Negro. We have shown ` 


no greater patience, no greater tolerances, no 
greater ability to deal with this race than 
have our brothers of the South. And now, 
because there is the power, because there are 
the votes, because it is possible to do so, it is 
proposed to call these great States and 
these people before the bar of public opinion 
and, after 70 years of arduous effort on their 
part, condemn them as unfit and unwilling 
to deal with this great problem, condemn 
them for having falled in the essential prin- 
ciple of home government, of home rule. 
After these 70 years, and after 150 years, 
taking the Government's history as a whole, 
‘we now come to the time when we are asked 
to say that home rule or local government 
has broken down in a number of the States 
of the Union, We call these States and these 
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proud people to judgment before the whole 
world and spread upon the records of the 
Congress our condemnation, our judgment 
that in the most vital things of free govern- 
ment they have failed, 

Broken down. Why? Because eight 
Negroes were lynched last year. There were 
20 kidnaping cases in the United States last 
year. After all the efforts of the States and 
all the efforts of the Federal Government, 
taking charge of those who crossed State 
lines, we still had 20 kidnaping cases as 
against the 8 lynching cases in the South. 
Is that an indication that the South is not 
in good faith and with honorable effort try- 
ing to protect the colored race and to give it 
the same protection that it gives the white 
race 

Lynching is the one crime, Mr. President, 
that is distinctly and markedly on the de- 
crease in the United States. 

I shall take time to read briefiy some facts 
and give some figures. 

Prof. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk Univer- 
sity, says: 

s the period of 1889 to 1893 as 100 
percent, it is of interest to note that every 
5-year period has shown a decrease in the 
total number of individuals lynched.” 

He then gives the figures showing that 
from 1924 to 1928 there was a decrease of 
Negro lynching amounting to 84.8 percent. 
He concludes by saying: 

“It will be discovered from the accompany- 
ing graphs and tables that at the present 
rate of decrease lynching will apparently. 
cease to be a problem in race relations due 
to its disappearance,” 

Further, he says: 

“In the 30-year period from 1889 to 1918, 
inclusive, there were 2,522 Negroes lynched.” 

That is about 84 a year. 

He then calls attention to the fact that 
in 1924 the number had dropped to 16. Last 
year the number was 8. In many of the 
Southern States lynching has practically dis- 
appeared. Virginia had only 1 case in 10 
years. West Virginia had none during the 
past 5 years. South Carolina had none dur- 
ing the past 3 years. Oklahoma had 1 in 10 
years. North Carolina had 2 in 7 years. Ar- 
kansas had 3 in 9 years. Maryland had 2 in 
10 years, and none for the past 3 years. 

I call your attention to a statement from 
the great Tuskegee Institute located in the 
State of Alabama. It reads: i 

“There are a number of interesting fea- 
tures to be noted. From 1882 to 1885 there 
were more whites lynched than Negroes. 
Concerning the decline of lynchings in the 
United States, I call attention to sheet No. 2, 
Lynchings, white and Negroes, by periods, 
1882-1936.’ You will note that there has 
been a steady decline in the number of 
lynchings for each of the 10-year periods, 
1887-96 to 1927-36. Judging from the trends 
shown in this table, there is every reason to 
believe that there will be a further decline 
in lynchings. 

“There are probably three major factors 
that have contributed to this decline. The 
first of these is the tendency for frontier 
characteristics in the South to disappear 
(lynching was a special characteristic of the 
frontier in America, both in the West and in 
the South). Second, the breaking down of 
isolation in the South by increased facilities: 
(1) Rural free delivery; (2) more telegraph 
offices (3) more telephones in small towns 
and rural areas, and (4) recently the radio 
and paved roads. Third, increasing agitation 
within the South during the past 40 years 
against lynchings. This has resulted in an 
increasing sentiment against the evil. This 
sentiment has expressed itself in the increas- 
ing efforts to prevent lynchings. 

“From 1914 to 1919 the number of persons 
lynched was much greater than the number 
of persons prevented from being lynched. 
From 1920 to the present the number each 
year prevented being lynched has greatly ex- 
ceeded the number lynched. 
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| These facts and trends seem to indicate 
unquestionably that there will continue to 
be a decline in lynchings in the United 
States. Not only in these statistics but in 
many other ways is there employed a growth 
in the humanitarian attitude of the Ameri- 
can people. This growth, I believe, has par- 
alleled the development of educational and 
social agencies, all of which bid fair to rid 
this Nation of the barbaric practice of 
lynching.” 

In other words, the problem Is being met, 
the problem is being solved, and it is being 
solved in the way that America solves her 
problems when they are local and of a local 
nature; and that is through the activity and 
the cooperation and the determination of the 
people themselves. 

Mr. President, suppose Congress passes this 
bill; suppose it becomes a law; where must 
we go for its enforcement? The bill may be 
passed by votes from other States, but for 
its enforcement we must go to the juries in 
those communities which we condemn. The 
bill may be passed in the theoretical at- 
mosphere of Washington, but it must be en- 
forced down among the people in the realistic 
atmosphere of the Southern States. There 
will be the southern district attorney, the 
southern judges, the southern juries, and 
they must be depended upon for the enforce- 
ment of the law. Do Senators think they will 
more likely enforce the law when they have 
been condemned in the sight of all the world, 
and in face of such condemnation, than 
when they are appealed to from the stand- 
point of the sense of duty of their State and 
their sense of duty of citizenry? 

We get back, after all, to the people them- 
selves for the enforcement of the law. We 
have had an experience in this country show- 
ing that we cannot enforce a law when public 
opinion is not behind the law. The only way 
in which we can hope to have the law en- 
forced is by the method that is now pursued 
by the southern people—that is, to educate 
the people up to an understanding that it is 
to their interest and to their honor to main- 
tain law and order in their communities— 
and that they are doing. 

Some years ago a great southerner dis- 
cussed this question, and I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to some of his lan- 
guage. It seems to me fair, just, and so in 
accordance with the sentiments of the true 
patriot that it is worth while for us to stop 
and hear the voices of those who are wrestling 
with the problem at home. 

Mr. Henry W. Grady said: 

“Nothing, sir, but this problem and the 
suspicions it breeds, hinders a clear under- 
standing and a perfect union. Nothing else 
stands between us and such love as bound 
Georgia and Massachusetts at Valley Forge 
and Yorktown. * * + 

“I thank God as heartily as you do that 
human slavery is gone forever from American 
soil. But the free man remains. With him 
a problem without precedent or parallel. 
Note its appalling conditions. Two utterly 
dissimilar races on the same soll—with equal 
political and civil rights—almost equal in 
numbers, but terribly unequal in intelligence 
and responsibility. © ° è Under these, 
adverse at every point, we are required to 
carry these two races in peace and honor to 
the end. 

“Never has such a task been given to mortal 
stewardship.” 

Is that not true? Can we find anywhere 
in history a task such as was assigned to 
the southern people at the close of the 
Civil War, with slaves for 100 years released, 
free as they should have been, but given 
the power to participate in politics without 
any training and without any experience? 
It was beyond their capacity, as it would 
have been beyond the capacity of any race 
immediately to assume in full, and properly 
discharge, the duties of citizenship. But 
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those were the conditions which confronted 
the South, and with which they have been 
dealing. 

“The resolute, clearheaded, broadminded 
men of the South * * wear this problem in 
their hearts and brains, by day and by 
night. ‘They realize, as you cannot, what 
this problem means—what they owe to this 
kindly and dependent race—the measure of 
their debt to the world in whose despite 
they defended and maintained slavery. 

“If you insist that they are rufflans, blindly 
driving with bludgeon and shotgun to plun- 
der and oppress a race, then I shall sacrifice 
my self-respect and tax your patience in 
vain, But admit that they are men of com- 
mon sense and common honesty, wisely 
modifying an environment they cannot 
wholly disregard—guiding and controlling 
as best they can the vicious and irresponsible 
of either race * * * admit this, and we 
may reach an understanding without delay.” 

Let us admit that the South is dealing 
with this question as best it can, admit that 
the men and women of the South are just 
as patriotic as we are, just as devoted to the 
principles of the Constitution as we are, 
just as willing to sacrifice for the success 
of their communities as we are. Let us 
give them credit as American citizens, and 
cooperate with them, sympathize with them, 
and help them in the solution of their prob- 
lem, instead of condemning them. We are 
one people, one Nation, and they are entitled 
to be treated upon that basis. z 

Mr. President, I now turn briefly to an- 
other feature of this measure. I shall dis- 
cuss it later in more detail, ref to court 
opinions. But I call attention to this feature 
now which must be of concern to every Mem- 
ber of this body, to everyone who believes 
in our dual system of government. This bill 
as it is drawn—observe my language—this 
bill as it is drawn strikes at the very heart, 
at the very life of local self-government. I 
ask Senators to reread the bill in the light 
of that assertion. It would place a construc- 
tion upon the 14th amendment never con- 
templated by the men who wrote it—in 
fact, specifically rejected by them—and 
which, in my opinion, a fair construction in 
no sense sustains. 

The bill openly and professedly declares in 
effect—and that is the theory upon which it 
rests—that the people in these States are 
either unwilling or unfit to maintain the 
most ordinary principles of organized so- 
ciety, and that in the face of the facts which 
I have shown, that they are really solving 
the problem. 

Permit me to say here before I go further 
that I make no contention but that the 14th 
amendment has forever placed it beyond the 
power of any State to deny any person the 
equal protection of the laws, or to de- 


prive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 


erty without due process. I recognize also 
that the State acts and speaks through its 
Officers, legislative, judicial, and executive. 
I am not going to take refuge in technicali- 
ties, but I contend for what I believe to be 
a fundamental principle, and that is that 
while you may call a State thus acting and 
thus speaking to account, you cannot take 
jurisdiction over or deal with acts and deeds 
not done by the authority and by the direc- 
tion of the State. It must at all times be 
State action. You cannot deal with acts 
under the 14th amendment not done by and 
under the authority and direction of the 
State. The dereliction of an officer in vio- 
lation of the laws of the State, in disre- 
gard of the sworn duty exacted of him by 
the State, and subject to punishment by the 
laws. of the State, cannot by any possible 
construction, either in law or in conscience, 
be the act of the State. To establish any 
such principle would be to undermine and 
break down the integrity of every State in the 
Union, If a State may not be entrusted ex- 
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clusively with the authority and relied upon 
to exercise the authority to punish those who 
violate its own laws, public or private per- 
sons, then there is no such thing as local 
government, because the State is deprived of 
the very instrumentality by which it main- 
tains State integrity. 

Since this proposition first came before 
Congress the Senators from the Southern 
States have borne the brunt of the debate. 
They have been made to feel the criticism 
of those who look upon opposition as mere 
local prejudice. We are all prone to con- 
sider the race question as peculiarly a south- 
ern problem, and we leave our southern 
friends to deal with it without very much 
sympathy or interest. But assuming that 
we are going to continue this narrow and 
selfish course, when we come to read this 
bill it is found that it goes an arrow's flight 
beyond any race question. The way it is 
drawn and its legal terms lift the bill out 
of the region of the race question into the 
region of governmental principles. 

I do not contend, of course, that the 
authors of the bill or its supporters are tak- 
ing advantage of the horror which we all 
feel toward the crime of lynching to strike 
a blow at our dual system of government, 
but that is precisely what is happening; that 
is precisely what will happen in view of the 
manner in which the bill is drawn. The 
constitutional feature of this bill under its 
terms is just as vital to Idaho as to Alabama; 
it is of just as much concern to Massachu- 
setts as to Georgia. If the Federal Govern- 
ment can send a United States marshal into 
the State of Tennessee to arrest a sheriff 
because he has failed to protect a colored 
man from violence, it can, under the same 
principle, send a United States marshal into 
the State of New York to arrest a sheriff, 
or other officer on whom the duty is imposed, 
because he neglected to protect the life of 
a citizen against the violence of thugs. It 
is Just as much the duty of the State to 
protect the citizen from violence not under 
arrest or not assailed by 3 but by 2 or 1. 
The Constitution does not classify crimes. 
It does not say that lynching is subject to 
the terms of the Constitution and that 
death by the act of thugs is not. 

What does this bill provide? There is 
not a word in it which indicates that the 
failure to protect in any instance was due 
to the fact that the prisoner was a Negro. 
There is no provision indicating that the 
States of the South or their officers maintain 
one rule of conduct for the Negro and an- 
other forthe whites. There is nothing to the 
effect that the laws of the States favor the 
whites and do not favor the Negro. There 
is no indication or intimation in the bill 
that the failure of the officer to act was due 
to the fact that his prisoner was a Negro. 
This bill is not based in its terms upon dis- 
crimination against the Negro, because of 
unequal treatment of the Negro, but upon 
the theory the States have broken down in 
maintaining order and protecting life. That 
is not a local question but a national ques- 
tion. If the States no longer protect life and 
property not because of discrimination but 
because of failure to execute laws regardless 
of race then we have a great national prob- 
lem to be met by constitutional amendment. 
The 14th amendment does not cover any 
such question. 

In all the cases which are cited in the 
briefs sustaining this measure there will be 
found a specific provision in the statutes 
concerning the failure of the officer to act 
being due to the fact that the party in inter- 
est was a Negro. There is no such provision 
in this bill. This is a general proposition, 
dealing as much with one race as with the 
other, Let me read from the bill: 

“Sec. 3. Whenever a lynching of any per- 
son or persons shall occur, any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or any governmental sub- 
division thereof who shall have been charged 
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with the duty or shall haye possessed the 
authority as such officer or employee 

That would include the Governor and all 
his subordinates in the executive depart- 
ment— 


“to protect such person or persons from 
lynching and shall have willfully neglected, 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts 
to protect such person or persons from 
lynching and any officer or employee of a 
State or governmental subdivision thereof 
who shall have had custody of the person or 
persons lynched and shall have willfully neg- 
lected, refused, or failed to make all dill- 
gent efforts to protect such person or per- 
sons from lynching, and any officer or em- 
Ployee of a State or governmental sub- 
division thereof who, having the duty as 
such officer or employee, shall willfully neg- 
lect, refuse, or fail to make all diligent efforts 
to apprehend, keep in custody, or prosecute 
the members or any member of the lynching 
mob, shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment 
Not exceeding 5 years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 

Where is the provision there that deals 
with the lack of equality between the races 
or discrimination as to the races? There are 
no provisions in the bill requiring a show- 
ing that the failure of communities to pro- 
tecta person was due to the fact that he was 
& Negro. In all the cases cited, there will 
be found a statute specifically requiring a 
fthowing that the officer refused to act or 
failed to or did not act because of the fact 
that race was involved and that a Negro 
Was the person involved. 

Let us cdtry this a little further, It is 
the first duty ofa State, is it not, to enact 
laws to provide officers to protect life, liberty, 
and property? -That is the first duty of every 
State. Suppose that a man is killed by 
thugs, we will say, in one of the great cities, 
without mentioning any particular one—and 
while the South lost eight Negroes by lynch- 
ing last year the North lost hundreds because 
of acts of violence committed by thugs—and 
suppose that the State failed to take proper 
action under its laws and by its officers to 
protect the citizen on the highway or in his 
home against the acts of thugs; may we not, 
under the principle of law invoked in this 
bill, send an officer into that State to take 
charge of those police officers? What is the 
distinction in this bill between violence com- 
mitted by a combination of thugs and vio- 
lence committed by those who are combined 
into a mob? We are somewhat at a disad- 
Vantage in discussing the bill, because its 
authors have been entirely silent in present- 
ing those features, and I am having to 
present it upon the briefs which I have read. 

I think it might not be out of place here 
to call attention to another matter. The 
proponents of the bill are undoubtedly main- 
taining that the Federal Government will 
protect men in the South better than will the 
local communities. They are undoubtedly 
basing the entire measure upon the proposi- 
tion that the Federal Government will ex- 
ecute the law. Well, we have the Federal 
Government in control of the city of Wash- 
ington, which now, if not the first, is at least 
the second capital city of the world which is 
most plagued with crime. Seventy-five peo- 
ple here have been robbed of their property . 
in one night. How close the police were I 
do not know. I understand the police 
escaped being robbed. 

We can ali recall instance after instance 
published in the papers of young women dis- 
appearing and their bodies being found out- 
Taged and the criminals never being inter- 
Cepted. Why is there any reason to believe 
that the Federal Government can enforce 
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criminal laws better than can the State gov- 
ernments? The enforcemnt of law and the 
punishment of crime depends upon the will 
and purpose of the community where the 
crime is committed. Those advocating this 
bill are on a venture. They are going to 
take the responsibility away from the people 
in the South; they are going to say to them, 
“You are not qualified or willing to do the 
work; we are going to do it.“ Where is the 
record which shows that they will do it? 
What is the record? 

We have now at the head of the crime de- 
partment, if I may call it that, in the De- 
partment of Justice, perhaps the greatest 
specialist in the world in the running down 
of crime and criminals; we have a Federal 
kidnaping law by reason of the fact that 
kidnaping crimes generally pass State lines; 
but last year, 1937, there were 20 kidnaping 
cases in the United States, with the State 
and Federal Governments both working, and 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover says that there never 
will come a time when there will not, in all 
probability, be kidnaping in the United 
States; that it is impossible to wipe out the 
crime; that so long as greed and the appetite 
for money are found in the human system, 
there will be kidnaping. Mr. Hoover very 
frankly states that it is impossible to wholly 
wipe out such crimes. They can be reduced 
to a minimum and lynching has been re- 
duced to a minimum in the South. 

Coming back to our Capital as an example 
of Federal enforcement, I read from a local 


paper: 

“The criminals of Washington are taking 
$30 million a year from the citizens of this 
city.” 

They are being deprived of life, liberty, 
and property, certainly without due process 
of law as that term is applied here, And the 
men in charge of the District seem to have 
thrown up their hands; they do not know 
how to deal with the situation. Yet, the 
Pederal Government is in control here; the 
Federal Government is back of them. They 
are not by any means doing as well as are 
the people of the southern States in meet- 
ing the crime problem. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with the race 
problem. We need not blind our eyes to that 
fact. And the race problem is a problem 
which does not readily yield to legislative 
solution, to the rigid demands of the law. 
Take, for instance, the colored girl who, un- 
der great handicaps, has earned the right to 
be employed by her Government upon an 
equality with everyone else. She goes with a 
certificate of competency from the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission to one of the departments 
here in Washington—here in Washington, 
under the aegis of the Federal Government— 
and when she enters the door and her color 
is discovered, she is told that the place is 
filled, which is probably false. That happens 
not once but many times, She suffers in- 
justice at the hands of her Federal Govern- 
ment. But that is a race question, and no 
law was ever made tight enough or strong 
enough to remove all its harshness and to 
eliminate all its injustices. Only the patient 
process of education, the uplifting power of 
religion, the tolerant, noble-minded men and 
women who give their thoughts to the cause, 
can remove or mollify such injustices or such 
harshness. And that is being done; it is 
being done in the South; that result the 
South is achieving; the record so shows; and 
the people of the South are entitled to our 
commendation and not our condemnation. 
They are entitled to our cooperation and 
support. 

This, Mr. President, is another compromise 
with a vital principle of our dual system of 
government. It is bartering the future for 
the supposed and transient demands of the 
present, and at a time when the present is 
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taking care of the problem. It is another 
instance in which our confidence in our 
scheme of government is not strong enough 
to say to all races, all creeds, all groups, and 
all factions: “Your problems, however seri- 
ous, are subordinate to the principles of this 
Government; and you must work them out 
within the compass of the long-tested and 
well-accepted principles of democracy." 

Every American must feel a slight sense 
of guilt, if not a sting of remorse, when he 
reads the Premier of Italy’s reference to the 
bellowing herds of democracy, to free insti- 
tutions as the decadent grounds of 
insincerity and confusion. The fundamen- 
tal principles and precepts of popular gov- 
ernment are not in doubt. There is no con- 
fusion there. The confusion arises when 
we depart from those principles. It was the 
embodiment of the precepts and principles 
of popular government in the Constitution 
of the United States which put confusion 
to rout in this country, gave ordered liberty 
to the people, and strength and direction to 
government. For centuries prior to the dec- 
laration that the powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed, 
and the dedication of a new continent to 
that sublime conception, there had been 
nothing but confusion, nothing but turmoil 
and misery, nothing but brute force and 
enslaved masses. And all that will happen 
again if the advocates of arbitrary power, 
now inveighing against free institutions in 
the presence of their assembled slaves, have 
their way and the world again comes under 
their sway. Contrast the conditions of those 
periods with the period since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, with its estab- 
lishment of law and order, the spread of 
contentment and happiness among the 
masses, with its unprecedented progress in 
the arts and the sciences, and you not only 
have your answer to those whose sole right 
to rule rests upon the law of force, but you 
have the most powerful appeal that can be 
made by mortal man to those who would 
compromise or weaken the safeguards of 
popular power, 

Iam perfectly aware, as we all are, of the 
tide which seems to be running against pop- 
ular government everywhere, of the base 
betrayal of the people in many countries 
where they once had at least some author- 
ity and hoped for more, of that profound 
egotism which regards as of no significance 
the bitter experience of men and women in 
their long quest for liberty. But against all 
these things, if we have the confidence in 
our form of government which we profess, 
we can place, not theory, not hopes, not 
ideals merely, but 150 years of achievement, 
of demonstrated popular rule, with its 
wealth of human happiness and human 
progress. How puny and hollow and fleet- 
ing in comparison are the achievements of 
usurped power, every hour of whose exist- 
ence depends upon the continued suppres- 
sion of human liberty. 

And, Mr. President, in conclusion, the 
progress, the development, and the ad- 
vancement of the South, including the last 
70 arduous years, her history from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson down, rich with the 
names of leaders, orators, and statesmen; 
her soil, her sunshine, her brave and hos- 
pitable people, her patient and successful 
wrestling with the most difficult of all prob- 
lems, are all a part of the achievements of 
our common country and constitute no 
ignoble portion of the strength and glory 
of the American democracy. I will cast no 
vote in this Chamber which reflects upon 
her fidelity to our institutions or upon her 
ability and purpose to maintain the princi- 
ples upon which they rest. 
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Word Sketches of Mrs. Lydia Lawrence 
and Mr. LeRoy Breithaupt, of Oregon, 
Representatives of Oregon Horticulture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some of us still hope fervently that the 
Senate will have an opportunity at this 
session to vote on S. 963, which seeks to 
safeguard roadside beauty in the United 
States by limiting signboards along the 
interstate highway system. 

For this reason, some of us are partic- 
ularly appreciative today of leaders in 
the field of horticulture, who are striving 
to grow and propagate the plants and 
flowers which contribute so greatly to 
the idyllic and pastoral loveliness of the 
American countryside, 

Two such persons recently were hon- 
ored by the Oregon Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs, holding its annual meeting at 
Coos Bay, Oreg., along Highway U.S. 101, 
beside the magnificent Oregon seacoast. 
They were Mrs. Lydia Lawrence, of 
Ocean Lake, Oreg., and Mr, LeRoy Breit- 
haupt, of Corvallis, Oreg. These two 
distinguished representatives of Oregon 
horticulture are models for the Nation in 
this realm. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two fine word sketches of Mrs. Lawrence 
and Mr. Breithaupt which appeared 
originally in the garden pages of the 
Oregon Journal of Portland, Oreg., for 
Sunday, June 30, 1957. 

Mrs. Neuberger and I, who share a 
pride in our own garden in Portland 
when we are fortunate enough to be 
there, are especially interested in the 
outstanding horticultural achievements 
of these two noted Oregon residents. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Many FLOWER SHOWS, IDEAS Amro By WOMAN 

Lydia Lawrence was born in Elgin, Ill, 
December 12, 1886, of a Welsh-Irish mother 
and a Pennsylvania Dutch watchmaker 
father, on both sides from early American 
Colonial stock. 
` She was graduated in 1906 from Deni- 
son, Iowa, High School. She was married in 
Orenco, Oreg., January 6, 1910, to Maurice 
A. “Mike” Lawrence. They made their home 
in Portland until January 1951, when they 
retired to their beach home at Ocean Lake. 

Portland residences were in the peninsula 
district for 10 years, Powell Valley 5 years, 
and Westwood 26 years. Their daughter and 
her family now reside in the family home 
at Westwood. 

Mrs. Lawrence's garden club work started 
when she joined the Multnomah Garden 
Club shortly after moving to Westwood in 
1926. During her first year, she helped put 
on the club’s annual show, a major event 
with clubs in those years. She became im- 
bued with a love of shows as important 
garden club efforts, studying constantly how 
to improve show quality and through edu- 
cational features to make them more attrac- 
tive to the general public. 
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One of the things she did during her first 
presidency of Multnomah was to engage Carl 
Starker to give a series of lessons in flower 
arrangement. Those studies gave purpose 
to her knack of creative art and started her 
on a course which has embraced lectures, 
visits, horticultural study, and continuous 
development. 

Not a little of her success must be attrib- 
uted to the many opportunities for judging 
flower shows in company with other able 
judges, especially arrangement divisions at 
scores of major and minor shows in Oregon 
and Washington. Flower shows she has 
managed include several for the Multnomah 
Garden Club, three successive national shows 
for the American Primrose Society in 1948, 
1949, and 1950, the last one being the high 
point of her years of show management. 
She also put one for the Little Gardens 
Club in 1950. Lydia worked in many other 
shows. She was welcomed and depended 
upon at the Portland Men's Garden Clubs 
shows and the shows of the Oregon Fuchsia 
Society. 

Her federation work began with an emer- 
gency assignment as subscription chairman 
when Mrs. Daniel Heffner was president of 
the Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs. 
The way this was handled led to her fed- 
eration vice presidency. With that office 
came the editorship of the federation news- 
letter, a 4-year stint. Again, during the 
2-year term of Miss Claire Hanley, she en- 


joyed serving the Oregon federation as news- 


letter editor. 

Other things she has done during her club 
years included a second term as president 
of Multnomah Garden Club; organizational 
help and assistance to the Oregon Fuchsia 
Society (to which she was elected honorary 
life member in 1955). She gave assistance 
to the Norwood Garden Club, Dosch Diggers, 
Friendly Metzger Neighbors and numerous 
other clubs in the metropolitan area in their 
formative years. 

She served with Mrs. Walter Wilhelm as 
alternate director of radio gardening broad- 
casts over KWJJ which were sponsored by 
the Oregon federation. She gave broad- 
casts on a wide variety of topics on the 
federation’s home garden hour. In addi- 
tion to lecturing to garden clubs, on horti- 


cultural subjects, she gave talks and demon- 


strations related to fuchsias, roses, hel- 
lebores, camellias, bulbs, berried and flowered 
shrubs, and trees. 

She has written scores of articles on a 
wide variety of horticultural subjects, such 
as flower arrangement, show practices, and 
kindred topics. Related activities have in- 
cluded series of classes in flower arrange- 
ment for various clubs in the Portland area, 

Out of State calls have included lectures, 
flower arrangement demonstrations at Van- 
couver, Longview, and Seattle, with judg- 
ings of important shows in Washington 
cities. Similar work in Oregon has been too 
numerous to list. 

Love of growing plants, garden design, and 
creative arrangements have been dominant 
interests in her life during and following 
her years of active club and federation work, 
Of these, flower arrangement is the most im- 
portant and she continues to study and 
practice both for her own pleasure and as a 
service to others. 

Her philosophy as to creative art in the 
floral or horticultural field is that to use 
plant material one should grow it; that de- 
sign restraint and rhythm are the keys to 
good arrangement. If she has any dictum 
about arrangements, it is that a good ar- 
rangement is one you can live with without 
feeling a wish to change it. 

Mrs. Lawrence and her husband have de- 
veloped a charming and beautiful garden at 
their home at Oceanside. 
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ASTER DEVELOPMENT WORK OF CORVALLIS MAN 


LeRoy Breithaupt was born November 5, 
1885, in Portland. 

He attended grade and high school in 
Portiand, and graduated from Oregon State 
College. 

After graduation from college he served as 
county extension agent, then served as head 
of the experiment station at Burns. From 
there he came back to Oregon State, and for 
many years was extension agricultural ecano- 
mist. In this capacity he served for 26 years. 
He was retired from the extension service in 
1951. 

He has been working with perennial hardy 
asters for the last 25 years. He started grow- 
ing and collecting them as a hobby, and soon 
found that he had about 100 different varie- 
ties, which he had gotten from nurseries in 
this country and also from England. 

After growing them for a time, he found 
that the flowers were beautiful, but that 
most of them grew too tall for ordinary 
garden use, and needed too much staking 
so he set about to develop a hardy aster 
that would be useful in landscape gardening, 
lower growing, and for a longer blooming 
period. 

He searched for wild varieties to find a 
parent that would produce the desired quali- 
ties, from the mountains to the seashore, 
and found the one he was looking for along 
the coast. From this one he got the dwarf- 
ness he desired and long-blooming qualities, 
and this has been the parent of all later 
crosses. 

His asters are known as the new Oregon- 
Pacific dwarf hybrids. Of these Pacific Ama- 
ranth is considered by Breithaupt to be his 
best introduction during the first 10 years 
of his work with them. Twinkle is the most 
dwarf, and Persian Rose has created the most 
interest, both in this country and England. 
Canterberry Carpet makes a good specimen 
plant and is well liked by Breithaupt. Snow 
Ball, a dwarf white, and Bonny Blue, a true 
blue, were his 1956 introductions. Romany 
is the latest variety to be introduced and will 
be on the market this year. 

Since he first started introducing his dwarf 
hardy asters, he has worked for plants that 
will meet his rigid requirements, and if they 
don't measure up they are discarded. The 
last five are sterile, so they don't have the 
bad habit of producing seedlings that soon 
take over the garden. 

Breithaupt has not confined his garden- 
ing interest to asters alone, but he and his 
wife grow Early English and American hardy 
chrysanthemums and use them with the 
asters in beautiful landscape effects. 

Their garden is a show place and has 
been pictured in many magazines illustrat- 
ing the use ot, the asters and hardy mums 
in landscape design. In fact, they were 
the first to grow the early mums, and to rea- 
lize that they were so usable for fall color in 
this part of the country. 

Breithaupt was the first president of the 
Men's Garden club of Corvallis, and has been 
very active in all its activities. In 1954 he 
received the bronze award of the men's gar- 
den clubs, for service to the club and his 
community. In 1956 he received Pacific re- 
gional award for horticultural achievement, 
and also received the national award of the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America for outstand- 
ing achievement in the development of the 
hardy aster. 

He's a charter member of the Corvallis 
Rose society and of the Corvallis Chrysanthe- 
mum society, which he served as president 
and publicity chairman for the early chry- 
santhemum show, for which Corvallis gained 
national recognition through his articles in 
garden magazines throughout the United 
States. 

He has written many articles for gardening 
magazines, such as Flower Grower, Popular 
Gardening, Botanical Magazine, Plants and 
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Gardens, Household and Horticulture, be- 
sides countless articles for newspapers and 
garden club news letters. 

He has given generously of his time and 
talents to convey his interest, knowledge and 
enthusiasm for his plant specialties to 
others. 


America’s Constitutional Crisis—The 
Problem of the High Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Frederick Nel- 
son, a former associate editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, appearing in the 
Newsletter Human Events, goes at some 
length into one of the most disturbing 
problems of our time. The problem 
seems to be the limits of the powers of 
the Supreme Court. 

Most of us believed those powers were 
well and clearly defined by the Consti- 
tution, in that the High Court was to 
be the final arbiter of the law; that, and 
only that, was to be its function. 

Today we see the Court taking over 
more and more the legislative powers 
that we believed were the sole preroga- 
tive of the Congress. This may be in 
part the fault of the Congress, in that 
it has allowed its powers to be gently 
but. firmly whittled away. If this be 
true, it behooves the Congress to ex- 
amine its plight today and gently but 
firmly take back those powers specifi- 
cally granted to it by the Constitution. 

At the end of Mr. Nelson’s article, 
under the heading “This Is What They 
Said,” Mr. Nelson gives two interesting 
quotes from Justices Felix Frankfurter 
and Hugo Black. It would seem that 
time has changed their thinking and it 
may well be that time will change it 
again: 

AMERICA’S CONSTITUTIONAL Crists—THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE HIGH COURT 
(By Frederic Nelson) 

If anyone wants to know what a consti- 
tutional crisis is like, it looks as if we were 
in the middle of one. The English put on 
Constitutional crises when somebody in the 
royal family wants to marry an American 
or a gamesmaster. This American crisis is 
more important, to us anyway, because it 
Concerns the very nature of our political 
system and the continued ability of the 
Government to protect the country from 
destructive Communist attack. In a series 
of edicts the United States Supreme Court 
has rendered the Government powerless to 
Check the organization of secret Communist 
Cells; to expose the nature and ramifications 
of the Red conspiracy; to maintain the inte- 
Brity of the FBI's sources of information; or 
to keep subyersives out of sensitive Federal 
bureaus. 

How on earth did nine eminent Supreme 
Court Justices, most of whom are no more 
radical than the average Joe at the country 
club on Saturday afternoon, manage to foul 
things up so that Americans in all walks of 
life fear for the security of the Nation, while 

Communists openly boast that they 
never had it so good? There is no single 
answer, of course, but for one clue you might 
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look into the tendency of middle-aged men 
to assume that young intellectuals just out 
of college know all the answers, Even a 
Supreme Court Justice is probably a good- 
hearted sucker for the idea that the top 
young man in the graduating class at an 
Ivy League law school has the latest word 
on the Constitution. Most of the Justices 
take on such young fellows as their clerks. 
Who are these “brains” and what are their 
backgrounds? 

Even the most casual student of the Su- 
preme Court's recent decisions in the so- 
called “civil liberties” cases wants to know, 
“Who makes up the reading lists for the 
eminent justices?” Their opinions bristle 
with citations from sociologists and political 
theorists whore works one would hardly ex- 
pect a Supreme Court Justice to have read. 
Some people suspect that those clerks“ 
just out of law schools more or less on the 
left side of the fence—have been familiariz- 
ing their bosses with 4 Gunnar Myrdal 907 
(instead of 17 U. S, 1165). 

The suspicion that there may be some 
neo-Alger Hisses in the High Court's estab- 
lishment doubtless accounts for the recent 
recommendation by the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security that employees of the 
judicial branch should be screened for basic 
loyalty because “Federal judges, busy with 
overcrowded court calendars, must rely upon 
assistants to prepare briefing papers for them. 
False or biased information inadvertently re- 
flected in court opinions in crucial security, 
constitutional, governmental, or social issues, 
could cause severe effects to the Nation's 
security.” 

Anyway it will be no surprise if it turns 
out that the Court’s homework has ne- 
glected the reports of the hearings which 
the Senate's Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee have been holding on the gen- 
eral subject of Communist subversion in 
American life. A little more attention to 
these sensational but usually ignored reports 
ought to convince even the most liberal 
Jurist that the cases which have been com- 
ing up to the Supreme Court of late are 
concerned only remotely with the rights of 
individuals to their political views, but have 
& great deal to do with a ramifying con- 
spiracy, almost impossible to expose in its 
entirety, to subject America to Communist 
dictatorship. 

Take Justice Black's opinion in the Konigs- 
berg case, in which the Court upset the 
efforts of the California bar to exclude from 
the practice of law a young man who had 
refused to tell the bar's examining commit- 
tee whether or not he was or had been a 
Communist. Konigsberg—when asked the 
simple question, Are you a Communist?“ 
went into the familiar song and dance about 
how he was faced with “nameless accusers or 
informers”; and that, if he did answer the 
question, “you would get a dozen informers 
who would say the opposite”; and that any- 
way the question invaded his rights of "free 
opinion and free speech” and that the legal 
profession should champion these rights. 

As a matter of fact, one nonfaceless in- 
former named Mrs. Bennett had testified in 
Konigsberg's presence that she knew him 
to be a Communist; but, when asked whether 
he cared to deny her testimony, Konigs- 
berg said, “That is a question relating to 
opinions, beliefs, political affiliations.” 

All this might seem, as it did to Justice 
Harlan, to cast doubt on the desirability 
of this young man as a member of the Cali- 
fornia bar, or at any rate deter the Supreme 
Court from interfering in the matter. But 
not Justice Black. His assistant or clerk 
could have briefed him, but apparently 
didn't. In an encomium upon the honesty 
and uprightness of the applicant's life, Jus- 
tice Black mentioned the fact that, after 
joining the Army, Konigsberg was selected for 
training as an orientation officer in the 
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Army’s information and education program 
and in that capacity served in north Africa, 
Italy, France, and Germany. As an orienta- 
tion officer one of his principal functions was 
to explain to soldiers the advantages of 
democracy as compared with totalitarianism. 

This must have split the sides of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee which, in the 
summer of 1954, went pretty thoroughly 
into the activities and personnel of the In- 
formation and Education Division of the 
United States Army. That section was found 
to be loaded with Bolos and leftwingers 
whose activities, unearthed in testimony be- 
fore the committee, included the publica- 
tion of a series of Army talks, among them 
one on China which assured the wondering 
troops that “Communists” were not really 
Communists at all. 

But, to Justice Black and presumably the 
Court majority, service with a group which 
was loaded with leftwingers is evidence of 
a forceful showing of moral charac- 
ter. Of course this individual may have 
been clean as J. Edgar Hoover's tooth; the 
point is that, if you’re making a case for 
imnocence by association, don’t pick this 
information and education outfit. Really, 
some alert assistant or research analyst 
ought to have pulled that one out of the 
Justice's text. 

If the Court is actually setting itself up 
as a third legislative chamber, it ought to 
go to great pains to understand what it is 
legislating about. Some research into the 
Internal Security Committee's investigation 
of the penetration of communism into the 
educational field might have headed off an- 
other howler, this one from the majority 
opinion in the case of New Hampshire's 
Professor Sweezy: It is particularly impor- 
tant that the exercise of the power of com- 

process be carefully circumscribed 
when the legislative process tends to impinge 
upon highly sensitive areas of freedom of 

or press, freedom of political asso- 
ciation, and freedom of communication of 
ideas, particularly in the academic commu- 
nity.” 

Why “particularly in the academic commu- 
nity?” With almost every college and uni- 
versity faculty sheltering at least 1 or 2 vet- 
erans of the fifth amendment, the impartial 
observer might conclude that the academic 
community should receive especially careful 
attention from the investigating process. 
The testimony of Bella Dodd, for example, 
on the special vulnerability of educators to 
the wiles and sophistries of communism 
might. have profitably been called to the 
attention of the court by some law clerk 
who was not curled up with a good book on 
the evils of McCarthyism. 

This gets us to the momentous Watkins 
case in which the Supreme Court undertakes 
to set new limits on the investigative powers 
of Congress. Of course, few would under- 
take to prove that every congressional in- 
vestigation and every question posed by an 
investigating committee is above criticism. 
I myself, without knowing too much about 
it, doubt the wisdom of attempting to com- 
pel a witness to squeal on his old brothers 
in the bonds of communism. The question 
which the committee has to ask itself is 
whether the possible advantage of prosecut- 
ing Arthur Miller, for example, outweighs 
the disadvantage of a hostile popular re- 
action to all congressional investigations. 
The basic object is to persuade wavering 
Communists to leave the party and tell what 
they know. It is quite possible that some 
such people hesitate to emerge for fear of 
being compelled to give information con- 
cerning others. 

The other side of the argument, and the 
one which prevailed in congressional circles, 
is that a repentant Communist casts serious 
doubts upon the genuineness of his change 
of heart if he refuses to name his associates 
in subversion. And of course it is unfair 
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that prominent witnesses with popular fol- 
lowings and curvaceous wives should get a 
fairer deal than less fancy converts. Never- 
theless, the Watkins and Sweezy decisions 
certainly suggest that committees of Con- 
gress would do well to pick their contempt 
victims with an eye to how they look on 
television. 

However, this ought to be a matter for 
the discretion of the committee. If its mem- 
bers think it essential to punish re- 
calcitrance by citing a witness for contempt, 
the Congress must retain the power to do so. 
As Justice Black remarked back in the days 
when he was a Senator from Alabama, 
“There is no power on earth that can tear 
away the veil behind which powerful and 
audacious and unscrupulous groups operate, 
save the sovereign legislative power armed 
wtih the right of subpena and search"—and 
with the power to compel reply to questions. 

In those days the powerful and audacious 
and unscrupulous groups were mainly mil- 
lionaires and entrepreneurs in the electric 
power industry. It was considered reason- 
able to push them around. I seem to recall 
that somebody even incited a midget to sit 
in J. Pierpont Morgan's lap while he was 
testifying and nobody blew the whistle. Now 
that the witnesses are Communist con- 
spirators for the overthrow of the United 
States, the learned Justices are for limiting 
the sovereign legislative power. 

In this same Sweezy opinion occurs the 
astonishing statement, which seems in- 
tended to apply to the Communist Party, 
that “any interference with the freedom of 
a party is simultaneously an interference 
with the freedom of its adherents * . 
We do not now conceive of any circum- 
stances wherein a State interest would jus- 
tify infringement of rights in these fields.” 
Sweezy is a teacher in New Hampshire and 
the people of that State seem to have im- 
agined that they had an interest in what was 
being taught in their educational institu- 
tions. Had they read the Court's dictum in 
the Steve Nelson case, they would have 
understood that the States are supposed to 
have no legitimate interest in subversion at 
all. 

A competent law clerk would have sug- 
gested that a State interest in subversion of 
the United States is suggested in article 4, 
section 4, of the United States Constitution, 
which reads: “The United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government and shall protect 
each of them against invasion and, on ap- 
plication of the legislature, or of the execu- 
tive when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened, against domestic violence.” 

It doesn't seem to me altogether a quib- 
ble—or at any rate no worse a quibble than 
a lot we have been getting lately—to suggest 
that the States have as much interest in the 
possible overthrow of the United States from 
the inside as from the outside; and that, in- 
asmuch as the States are guaranteed a re- 
publican form of government by the United 
States, it would be suicidal for the States to 
remain indifferent to subversion which 
might easily make the Federal guaranty as 
useless as a $3 bill. The California Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee for, example, has 
turned up a lot of important leads which 
Federal authorities could follow up later. 

It is a little difficult to see what Justice 
Harlan’s law clerk could have done to steer 
him away from that dreary routine on the 
meaning of the word “organize” as used in 
the Smith Act. As a lay ignoramus got it, 
Justice Harlan meant that, unless a Commu- 
nist was present when the Communist Party 
was organized in 1945, he could not be said 
to have organized Communist Cells or ap- 
paratuses after that year. Perhaps the Jus- 
tice’s clerk should have suggested that an 
equally good date for the organization of 
the United States Communist Party is 1919, 
a date which would have sheltered most Reds 
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younger than William Z. Foster behind the 
statute of limitations. But for the lay ig- 
noramus, who can’t see anything confusing 
in the idea that a Communist might right 
now organize a cell in a labor union or col- 
lege faculty, the Court had a hard time 
making sense. 

Fundamental to the release of the Call- 
fornia Communists, is the notion, which 
crops out throughout the Court’s opinion, 
that freedom of speech and political belief 
is some how involved. Another basic fallacy 
is that the Communist conspiracy is no 
longer dangerous. These delusions are not 
confined to Supreme Court Justices. The 
New York Times, hailing the Smith Act 
opinions as a new birth of freedom, declared 
that the time is passing when the existence 
of a small group of persons with warped 
minds and twisted judgments and calling 
themselves Communists is a menace requir- 
ing us to suppress our ancient freedoms. 

Of course we haven't suppressed any an- 
cient freedoms, as the ability of the Commu- 
nists to warp the minds and twist the judg- 
ment of a distressingly large portion of the 
non-Communist community is sufficient 
proof. More depressing are these decisions 
in which the Court revealed a bland indif- 
ference to the growing menace of internal 
subversion and appeared to accept the no- 
tion that a Communist conspirator could 
not be considered guilty of incitement unless 
he managed to incide somebody to blow up 
the United States Mint within the next 
half hour. 

The idea that the Communist Party is 
harmless is, of course, being exploited to the 
limit by the party itself. In its brief asking 
the Supreme Court to outlaw the Smith Act, 
the party lawyers said: “Developments of 
the last few months indicate that these 
relationships [between Russia and the 
United States] are beginning to undergo a 
profound change. For this reason alone, 
the position of the Court of Appeals that it 
is legally bound to assume that the fears ex- 
pressed by Congress in 1950 provide an ade- 
quate, competent, and conclusive picture of 
reality, is unreasonable, if not wholly irra- 
tional.” 

Although the present Court has not overtly 
reversed its own opinion in the Eugene Den- 
nis case, its latest ukase represents a sub- 
stantial reversal of its earlier view that “the 
mere fact that, from the period 1945 to 1948, 
petitioners’ activities did not result in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Government by force 
and violence is, of course, no answer to the 
fact that there was a group that was ready 
to make the attempt.” The California de- 
cision did not declare the Smith Act uncon- 
stitutional; it merely made it all but impos- 
sible to enforce. 

And that may have been the smartest idea 
some bright law clerk has developed since he 
left law school. 

In spite of the predictions. by “liberal” 
columnists that the fuss will subside and 
that Congress will lie down and play dead, 
I have a hunch that Congress will do nothing 
of the kind. It can't, if only because failure 
to meet these repeated challenges will lead 
to judicial dictatorship, however amiably it 
may be disguised. If Congress may not ques- 
tion a witness without explaining in elabor- 
ate detail just what specific statute any iso- 
lated question is expected to produce; if 
Communists may not be laid by the heels 
until the Red putsch has succeeded; if a 
trust may be upset because the Supreme 
Court thinks the maker of the trust should 
have made it differently; if the FBI must 
expose its files to Communist lawyers when- 
ever the files concern the testimony of a 
Government witness; and if even Dean Ache- 
son is not privileged to fire an employee as 
a security risk, then we have something like 
judicial dictatorship already. Neither Con- 
gress nor the American people can settle for 
anything like that. 
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Twenty years ago, when the Supreme 
Court declared various acts of Congress un- 
constitutional, the “liberals” did not hesi- 
tate to propose drastic remedies. The late 
Representative Maury Maverick declared 
that, unless the Court abandoned “the prac- 
tice of functioning as a superlegislature and 
& super-President,” the people should re- 
quire it. Senator George Norris complained 
that “the people can change Congress but 
only God can change the Supreme Court.“ 
Nevertheless, he thought the people ought 
to try Jackson, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Grant were quoted on the side of telling the 
Supreme Court to get back behind the balk 
line or else. A case called Ex parte McCardle 
was exhumed from obscurity since 1868 to 
show that in at least one instance the Su- 
preme Court, under Chief Justice Chase, had 
refused to hear a case in which Congress 
specifically denied jurisdiction to the Su- 
preme Court. Maybe that device could be 
made to serve again. 

This time, of course, the “liberals” see no 
cause for alarm and are raising their hands 
in holy horror at the mere suggestion that 
anyone should be so bold as to “defy the 
Supreme Court, But Congress will hardly 
give up so easily. Its power to “do some- 
thing” had the endorsement of a former 
semi-liberal member of the Court itself. 

Former Justice Roberts, commenting on 
the McCardle case, raised an interesting 
question: “What is there to prevent. Congress 
taking away, bit by bit, all the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, not doing it by direct attack 
but by that sort of indirect attack? I see 
nothing. I do not see any reason why Con- 
gress cannot, if it so decides, take away en- 
tirely the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States over State 
supreme court decisions, The jurisdiction 
is exercised now under the terms of the 
judiciary act. Suppose Congress should de- 
cide to let the decisions of State courts of 
appeal be final on constitutional questions. 
How could the Supreme Court assert a power 
to take those questions, notwithstanding the 
act of Congress, in view of the language of 
the third article of the Constitution (the 
article defining the judicial power)?“ 

Surely this is something those erudite law 
clerks might have looked into, if only to 
warn their bosses of what might happen if 


_they pushed Congress too far. It would be 


regrettable if the Supreme Court's powers as 
umpire were destroyed, for, without some 
final body authorized to decide when con- 
stitutional limits have been exceeded by 
Congress or the Executive, it is difficult to 
see how a Federal system of balanced powers 
could be made to operate. But an umpire 
who legalizes the spitball on the field and 
seems unable to detect a wild pitch can 
hardly complain when the pop bottles fly. 
And a Supreme Court which so far miscon- 
ceives its function as virtually to paralyze 
Congress and the Executive in their efforts 
to protect the country against internal sub- 
version must be said to have asked for what- 
ever reprisals follow. 


THIS IS WHAT THEY SAID 


“Undoubtedly, the names of people who 
have done nothing criminal or wrong, or 
nothing even offending taste perhaps, have 
been mentioned in connection with these 
investigations. * * * But where so much 
that the Department of Justice was doing 
under Daugherty was not innocent, it is 
highly important that even innocent trans- 
actions in the general field of fraud and 
suspicion be explained in order to separate 
the sheep from the goats. The question is 
not whether people’s feelings here and there 
may be hurt, or names dragged through the 
mud, as itis called, The real issue is whether 
the danger of abuses and the actual harm 
done are so clear and substantial that the 
grave risks of fettering free congressional 
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inquiry are to be incurred by artificial and 
technical limitations. * * + 

“The procedure of congressional investiga- 
tions should remain as it is. No limitations 
should be imposed by congressional legisla- 
tion or standing rules. The power of investi- 
gation should be left untrammeled, and the 
methods and forms of each investigation 
should be left for determination of Congress 
and its committees as each situation arises, 
The safeguards against abuse and folly are 
to be looked for in the forces of responsi- 
bility which are operating from within Con- 
gress, and are generated from without.” 
(Felix Frankfurter in the New Republic, 
May 21, 1924.) 

An investigation is precisely what it pur- 
Ports to be—an investigation. Sometimes 
attempts are made to discredit it by calling 
it a fishing expedition. It is not a trial 

upon an indictment where the facts 
are already known and merely need presen- 
tation to a jury. It is a study by the Gov- 
ernment of circumstances which seem to call 
for study in the public interest. And the 
public hearing is usually, certainly in im- 
Portant investigations, preceded by a long 
Period of extensive research. 

“There is no power on earth that can tear 
Away the veil behind which powerful and 
Rudacious and unscrupulous groups operate 
Save the sovereign legislative power armed 
with the right of subpena and search * * * 
Witnesses have declined to answer questions 
from time to time. The chief reason ad- 
vanced has been that the testimony related 
to purely private affairs. In each instance 
with which I am familiar, the House and 
Senate have steadfastly adhered to their 
right to compel reply, and the witness has 
either answered or been imprisoned * * * 

“Public investigating committees, formed 
from the people themselves or from their 
Public representatives * * have always 
been opposed by groups that seek or have 
Special privileges. The spokesmen of these 
greedy groups never rest in their opposition 
to exposure and publicity. That is because 
Special privilege thrives in secrecy and dark- 
ness and is destroyed by the rays of pitiless 
Publicity.” (Hugo Black in Harper's, Feb- 
Tuary 1936.) 


All Holidays on Monday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
would like to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Des Moines Tribune of 
July 4, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 


ALL Hol wars on MONDAY 


Both houses of the Illinois Legislature have 
approved doing away with almost all mid- 
Week holidays, If the Governor approves 
the measure, most holidays in Ilinois will 
be observed on Monday as part of 3-day 
weekends. 

The holidays affected by the bill are Lin- 
Coln’s Birthday (February 12), Washington's 

day (February 22), Decoration Day 
(May 30), Independence Day (July 4), Co- 
lumbus Day (October 12), and Veterans’ 
Day (November 11). All will be observed on 
the nearest Monday, even when they fall on 
Saturday or Sunday. 
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The holiday reform had the backing of 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association and 
the State federation of labor. Manufacturers 
favor it to cut down absenteeism when holi- 
days fall in midweek. Labor likes it for the 
extra time it provides for travel. 

Several States, including New Jersey, have 
adopted similar holiday laws. Iowa should 
give it serious consideration. 

There could be a good deal of confusion 
with neighboring States on different holi- 
day schedules. In the Tri-Cities area, for 
example, members of the same family work- 
ing in different States could find it impos- 
sible to spend their holidays together. There 
could be mixups and inconvenience in travel, 
arranging gatherings, and in businesses 
where it's important that customers and 
suppliers operate on the same schedule of 
workdays and holidays. 

It may be argued that holidays like Deco- 
ration Day or Independence Day were in- 
tended as time for refiection on the meaning 
of the days, and they shouldn't be shifted 
merely to cut absenteeism or to make for 
longer time off from work. That is a senti- 
ment worth considering. It's important 
that the significance of national holidays 
be preserved. 

But reverence hasn't been increased by 
having holidays fall haphazardly in mid- 
week. There's nothing necessarily incom- 
patible between proper holiday spirit and a 
shift to Monday observance. 


A National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, for 
millions of Americans, the cowboy is a 
symbol of the development of the West. 
Certainly there was no figure on the 
American frontier any more colorful 
than the cowboy. Little wonder that 
every American boy has at one time or 
another played cowboy. Likewise, the 
cowboy is a prominent figure in our radio, 
television, and movie dramas. It is im- 
possible to think about the frontier 
without recalling the dramatic role he 
has played. 

The life of the cowboy was not always 
one of color and drama, however. His 
life consisted also of long hours of toil, 
drudgery, and hardship. He was called 
upon to serve in many ways that made 
possible the opening and development of 
the West. 

It is entirely fitting that the rich her- 
itage of the American cowboy should 
be preserved. That is why I add my sup- 
port to the movement to establish a Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum. 

Some time ago individuals from 17 
Western States, particularly interested 
in preserving the literary and cultural 
heritage of the cowboy, joined together 
to launch at Oklahoma City, Okla., just 
such a hall of fame and museum. Con- 
struction of this project is underway. 
I am happy to say that South Dakota, 
which figured prominently in the cow- 
boy era, has furnished two trustees who 
are giving of their excellent abilities to 
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make this project a great national shrine 
to the cowboy. Mr. Bert Hall, of Kenne- 
bec, South Dakota, a distinguished au- 
thor and rancher, and Mr. Ernest B. 
Ham, of Viewfield, S. Dak., who comes 
from a long line of western cattlemen, 
are both active in this splendid cause. 

I want to urge the Members of Con- 
gress, Mr. Speaker, to give whatever sup- 
port is possible to the successful comple- 
tion of this worthwhile venture. I think 
it deserves our attention and our en- 
couragement. 


Real Issue in Civil Rights Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
strong and forceful article by Mr. David 
Lawrence, from the Washington Evening 
Star of July 8, 1957, against the so-called 
civil rights bill: g 


REAL ISSUE IN CIVIL-RIGHTS FIGHT—THREAT= 
ENED UsE or Force To OBTAIN CONFORM- 
ITY ON PROBLEM Is DECRIED 

(By David Lawrence) 

What is the real point at issue in the 
battle over civil rights now being waged in 
the Senate? It is the possible enactment of 
a law threatening the use of military force 
in order to obtain a conformity of viewpoint 
on social problems. It is the substitution 
of a program of compulsion ánd coercion for 
faith in the voluntary processes of reason. 

It involves not solely a means of assuring 
voting rights—for many Negroes do vote in 
the South and several have been elected to 
city councils there—but a question of reach- 
ing into the whole social order in the South 
with laws authorizing the use of military 
power to secure obedience to the Supreme 
Court's decision on school integration. Yet 
the Court itself admitted in the same deci- 
sion that it was influenced primarily by so- 
clological doctrines rather than constitu- 
tional precedents. 

For the school question and the voting 
problem are interwoven in the civil-rights 
controversy and, curiously enough, the rem- 
edy proposed would take away the civil right 
of a citizen to a jury trial, the principle of 
which is imbedded in the Constitution. 

Just because there have been a few ip- 
stances of racial prejudice in some jury trials 
in the South, it now is argued by various 
Members of Congress and executive officials 
in their speeches that none of the tens of 
millions of people in the South can be trusted 
to give an impartial trial by jury. 

This is a blanket indictment more severe 
than ever has been leveled in America against 
a substantial number of fellow citizens by 
the representatives of another segment of 
the Nation. 

For the proposal implies that because the 
processes of reason are beset with difficul- 
ties there must be resort to the theory that 
“the end justifies the means.” 

This same thing happened once before in 
perhaps the most shameful chapter in Amer- 
ican history when, after the War Between 
the States had ended and a general amnesty 
had been proclaimed, military units from 
the North were sent into the legislative 
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chambers of the Southern States. At the 
point of a bayonet, ratification of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution was com- 
pelled in 10 States after each had rejected 
it. Southern Members of Congress, there- 
upon, were arbitrarily disqualified from vot- 
ing in either the House or the Senate, not- 
withstanding the fact that previously the 
southern Members and their legislatures had 
in due form approved the 13th amendment 
abolishing slavery, and this action had been 
accepted as legal ratification. No historian of 
standing in either the North or the South 
disputes these facts. 

For 90 years there has been a virtual truce 
in the northern and southern conflict as to 
the scope of the 14th amendment, and the 
racial problems it presumably covered. 
Meanwhile, there has been nevertheless a 
gradual evolution with tremendous progress 
toward a better understanding between the 
races. The doctrine of “separate but equal” 
facilities in public schools which was up- 
held as the “supreme law of the land” until 
1954 was a kind of modus vivendi—a com- 
promise between apparently irreconcilable 
viewpoints yet one that actually encouraged 
more and more flexibility through the years. 

Now the truce has been broken and, in- 
stead of trying to adjust conflicting view- 
points by letting each State or each com- 
munity within a State decide for itself how 
it shall move toward the solution of its own 
social problems—a, basic American concept 
of self-government—the confusing court de- 
cisions and the threat of coercive civil rights 
legislation are retarding progress. Impa- 
tiently the doors are opened to bitter resent- 
ments which will grow in intensity because 
compulsion is the wrong way to deal with 
social problems in a democracy. Inevitably 
also there will be revived the whole contro- 
versy over the unmoral and illegal way by 
which the 14th amendment Itself was forced 
into the Constitution in the first place. 

“I speak in a spirit of great sadness,” said 
Senator RusseLL, Democrat, of Georgia, the 
other day in the Senate. “If Congress is 
driven to pass this bill in its present form, 
it will cause unspeakable confusion, bitter- 
ness, and bloodshed in a great section of our 
common country. If it is proposed to move 
into the South in this fashion, the concen- 
tration camps may as well be prepared now 
because there will not be enough jails to 
hold the people of the South who will oppose 
the use of raw Federal power forcibly to 
commingle white and Negro children in the 
same schools and places of public enter- 
tainment.” * 

Thus after nearly a century of debate, 
America is again hearing speeches in Con- 
gress about the use of military forces to 
back up social viewpoints. This comes, 
ironically enough, at a time when spokes- 
men for the United States in the world at 
large are appealing constantly for the re- 
nunciation of the use of force as a means 
ol dealing with human friction. 


Repealing a Misnamed Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today filed a bill to repeal the Sustained 
Yield Act of 1944, but I should like to 
point out that this is not only a mis- 
nomer but the act itself suffers consid- 
erable abuse and appears to favor a few 
major timber companies. 
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The Subcommittee of Public Works 
and Resources, in cooperation with a 
subcommittee of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, held ex- 
tensive field hearings in the fall of 1955 
on Federal timber sales policies. These 
hearings revealed that there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion among 
the people in the lumber industry and 
in the Government agencies as to the 
effectiveness of a 1944 act of Congress 
which allowed the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior to award timber to 
particular companies without the use 
of competitive bidding or with limita- 
tions on who could compete for the 
timber. 

The committee found that in Oregon 
the Bureau of Land Management had 
created marketing areas under another 
act rather than through the use of this 
1944 act. Communities were petition- 
ing that these marketing restrictions 
either be eliminated or that they be 
changed so that certain areas that could 
not now bid for O & C timber would be 
permitted to do so. The committee also 
found that, in this same area where 
there is twice as much National Forest 
timber as there is O & C timber, the 
Forest Service had not set up any re- 
strictions on who could bid for their 
timber. 

Sustained yield, as such, is not only 
excellent planning but necessary. For 
300 years, the people of America have 
gained an abundance of wood products, 
game, sports, and enjoyment from the 
vast forests growing on this continent. 
Today, many of .these forests still re- 
main, carrying on their role as man’s 
most versatile natural resource. It is 
important that they continue to serve 
the needs of present and future gener- 
ations. 

The principles of sustained yield forest 
management are well imbedded in the 
basic statutes which govern the opera- 
tion of the various Federal forests. 

Repeal of the act of March 29, 1944, 
will in no way jeopardize, influence, or 
affect the management of the National 
Forests or any other of the forest lands 
operated by the Government for sus- 
tained yield forestry purposes. The re- 
peal of this act will remove the discre- 
tionary authority to grant Federal 
timber to individual companies or to 
companies in certain selected areas. 


How They Worked To Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, unless an 
individual reaches the very top of the 
ladder in his chosen profession, there 
is little chance of his being the subject 
of a success story. An exception is 
Frank Madarsz, a resident of West 
Leechburg, Pa., and an employee of the 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. A brief 
record of this man’s accomplishments, 
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which he realized despite what might 
have been considered unsurmountable 
obstacles, appears in«Steelways for 
August 1957. I feel that it merits publi- 
cation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as ~ 
a further tribute to a deserving Ameri- 
can and as an incentive to young men 
who are willing to accept hard work as 
the medium of a successful career. 

Now 34 years of age, Frank Medarsz 
was a lad of 9 when his father died. 
The youngster willingly gave up many 
of the pleasures that normally are a part 
of school days in order to help his 
mother provide for the family. After 
serving in the Navy during World War 
II, he took as his bride a young lady 
who, like Frank, was willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary in order that they 
might ultimately enjoy the economic ad- 
vantages that would appear unattain- 
able to a less courageous and determined 
couple. 

By collating dreams with blueprints 
and manual labor, this steelworker de- 
signed and built his own home. At the 
same time his devotion and application 
to his job at the mill has enabled him 
to advance rapidly and prepare for the 
further promotions that the future is 
certain to hold for him. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a lesson to be 
learned from the story of Frank 
Madarsz. And from other industrious 
Pennsylvanians who are accustomed to 
hard work and sacrifice. Over the years 
Congress has been beset with progres- 
sively more proposals for Federal aid to 
almost everything. We are asked to 
provide for help to the so-called back- 
ward States, to construct series of dams 
that will bring cheap electric power to 
various areas of the country, and to 
continue an international program that 
is deluging scores of nations with Amer- 
ican dollars that come from the pockets 
of the men and women who are devoted 
to work instead of mendicancy. 

I submit that it is time to reverse the 
trend from Government paternalism in 
order that our working people may re- 
gain a freedom of which they have long 
been deprived—the freedom to spend a 
greater part of the money which they 
earn instead of being forced to con- 
tribute so much of it to an extravagant 
bureaucracy. 

Next time a letter comes from a pres- 
sure group demanding that the United 
States Treasury donate the necessary 
wherewithal for a new school building 
in Louisiana, Texas, or in some of the 
other States that would reap the bene- 
fits of Pennsylvania’s revenue contribu- 
tions, I suggest that you answer it with 
the story of how -taxpayer Frank 
Medarsz built his own home and is going 
ahead with the job of building a greater 
America through the use of labor, in- 
genuity, fortitude, and other qualities 
which God did not intend to be avail- 
able exclusively to the people of Penn- 
sylvania. 

I include the article from Steelways, 
“How They Worked To Live,” in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 


How THEY Wonxr To Live 
(By Merrick Jackson, executive editor) 


If Stefina Adamchuk had not chosen to 
walk through the mill on her way from office 
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to gate, she might never have met Frank 
Madarasz. 

Had she decided to skirt the buildings, as 
some of the other secretaries did, she and 
Frank might not now be living in a new 
home they have built above the Kiskiminetas 
River Valley, 32 miles northeast of Pitts- 
burgh. 

From the skein of such coincidences are 
the webs of life often woven. 

Frank Madarasz (the accent is on the first 
syllable and the 2“ is silent) had returned 
to the steel mill in 1946 after combat duty 
in the Navy, principally aboard an LST off 
North Africa and then Sicily and Italy. 

Back in civilian life, he had been assigned 
to the job of flattener on a cold rolling mill 
that had been installed just before the 
war at a cost of 62½ million, 

From his vantage point at the lower end 
of the machine where he put the coil of steel 
in position to be rolled, he could see Ste- 
fina—her friends called her Steffie—making 
her way down the white-lined aisle at the 
end of the day. 

At first when he tried to date her, Steffie 
would have no part of him, murmuring 
something about “those Navy wolves." But 
Frank persisted and at the company's next 
picnic, where the two could talk more 
freely, he persuaded her to go out with him. 
They were married 4 years later, in 1950, and 
have a chubby 16-month-old named Marcia. 

It was almost inevitable that Frank 
Madarasz would become a third generation 
steelworker. His grandfather and father, 
both born in the old country of Hungary, 
had made steel there at the bend of the 
Kiskiminetas. 

As a youngster, Frank would accompany 
his mother along the railroad tracks border- 
ing the plant area and wait in front of a 
low fence near the hot rolling mill. Soon 
Frank's grandfather, the second man hired 
when the plant opened in 1898, would 
emerge for the “lunch bucket” they had 
brought him. 


As part of the skein of cpincidence, Frank 


is now working on the very site of his grand- 
father's work location so many years ago. 

Frank's father, who had followed in grand- 
dad's footsteps leading into this mill, died 
in 1932, leaving three children. Frank, the 
oldest, was then 9. 

His mother went out to work, getting a 
day's cleaning to do here and there, taking 
in washing, and picking up whatever she 
could, so that her two boys and their sister 
could stay in school. Frank found no time 
for athletics. He had to fill the hours after 
school with paying jobs. One of these was 
cutting the grass around the mill superin- 
tendent’s home. ` 

“Frank,” the steelman had once said, “if 
You're looking for a job after you get out of 
high school, come down and see me.” 

Two weeks after his graduation, in 1941, 
Frank did just that. He might have tried 
another steel plant about 6 miles from his 
Mother's home, a nearby distillery, or an 
aluminum mill. All were competing for the 
labor market in the valley. But for him 
the road led to the company his forebears 
had found a good place in which to work. 

He started off as a laborer. 

“I pushed a broom, did a little painting, 
Tan some errands,” he recalled, smilingly. 
“In fact, I did just about everything an un- 
skilled kid gets to do when he first goes to 
work. There's no better way of finding out 
what's doing. 

“I remember my pay most of all, because 
that money helped keep the home together, 
It was $6.28 a day.” 

Frank's fortunes took on rosier aspects the 
year of his return from the war, in 1946. 
Back in the mill he found the company em- 
barking upon a record expansion and mod- 
ernization program. 

Vast sums of money were being invested 
in the plant. Modernized equipment sup- 
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Planted old hand methods. New processes 
replaced brawn with fingertip controls. Ca- 
pacity and production increased, Wages 
climbed. 

Prank went from 97 cents an hour in 1946 
to $1.29 the following year. By 1950, as third 
helper on the rolling mill, he had climbed 
to $1.56 an hour, an increase of 61 percent 
in 4 years. 

By then Steffie and Frank felt they could 
afford to get married. Their first home was 
an upstairs apartment in town, where they 
saved every penny they could. Theirs was 
an austere. economy, for Frank was still 
helping his mother and aiding his sister to 
win the college education he had been 
denied. 

While the two were sacrificing—‘“there 
wasn't much left over for parties, dances, 
and clothes,” Steffie admitted—they never 
stopped planning for a home of their own. 
For 3 years they clipped the home design 
every Sunday from the Pittsburgh Press, 
studied it carefully and added it to their 
collection. 

Finally in 1953, when Frank was making 
$2.13 an hour at the mill and had some cash 
in the bank, the young people were ready 
to launch’ the largest do-it-yourself project 
they had ever undertaken, They selected a 
house design from the newspaper clippings 
they had saved and sent in $5 for two sets 
of plans and a small model. They secured 
a lot 150 by 170 feet looking across the valley 
to the lavender-crested hills of western 
Pennsylvania beyond. Frank found a man 
who would dig a cellar for him in his spare 
time, another who would lay bricks for his 
ranch-type house, a carpenter who would 
help with the heavier woodworking and 
friends who would join him in laying the 
floor and putting up the roof. 

“I owe a lot, too,” he added, “to some fel- 
lows in our engineering department. They 
taught me to read prints.” 

For a number of years Frank had been 
helping indoctrinate some of the youngsters 
around him in mill practices, He had taught 
them to mind their safety P's and Q's, given 
them a few practical tips and talked over 
some of their initiation problems. They 
returned the compliment in full measure by 
helping him build his house. 

“This year I'll put in a walk up to the 
front door,” he explained, as he leaned 
against his 1951 Plymouth and proudly sur- 
veyed the property. “And Steffie wants a 
patio behind her white fence with borders 
of double petunias,” 

But the interior, five spacious rooms and 
bath designed for comfort and convenience, 
is finished. The Madaraszs chose only the 
best fixtures, appliances, and materials they 
could find, sending away for aids to better 
living from advertisers in such well-known 
periodicals as Better Homes and Gardens, 
House and Garden, and the American Home. 
Studying the wealth of information, they 
selected their favorites and installed them 
over the 2-year span of building. 

Contractors have estimated that a dupli- 
cate of this hand-tailored home at today’s 
prices would cost $20,000, nearly twice the 
amount the Madaraszs actually spent on it. 

The home has taken most of Frank's spare 
time. Even his hobbies have been cut to 
one: taking motion-picture film of Marcia 
and the family. But there was a time, and 
probably will be again, when he was es- 
pecially prominent in the local Boosters 
Club, “a ram-rodding organization,” he ex- 
plained, “to get people interested jn im- 
proving community conditions for our teen- 
agers.” i 

Today Frank is what steelworkers call a 
“desk man” on the 4-high mill. The des- 
ignation sounds like a white collar job. It 
isn't at all. His mill, one might say, was 
ahead of its time when it went to work, as 
Frank first did, 16 years ago. It could take 
care of steels that hadn't yet appeared, 
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Since installation it has rolled silicon steel, 
wide (38-inch) stainless steel, and high- 
finish, wide stainless steel. Now more than 
30 percent of its effort is directed toward 
titanium for jet aircraft. 

Frank's value as an operator has increased 
in direct proportion to the mounting value 
of the product he rolls, and he is now draw- 
ing down an hourly wage of $2.45, exclusive 
of incentive earnings and other cash bene- 
fits. One of these days this 34-year-old 6- 
footer, the second youngest in his job classi- 
fication, feels he can qualify as a roller, 
top dog among the hourly rated men in that 
mill area, 

Now that the house is finished, what next, 
he was asked. 

“We're saving for a new car,” Frank re- 
plied. “But we want more than half its 
cost in the bank before we buy it." 

The Madaraszs have also established a 
Savings account in their daughter’s name 
to assure her of an education. 

Frank never grows tired of telling how 
he first met Steffie, of the early rebuffs and 
the ensuing romance. He will even single 
out a picture of the mill area on 
the office wall and chart the mill path she 
chose, as he did for Steelways. 

Getting to know the man and glimpsing 
his accomplishments, one never grows tired 
of hearing him tell it, either. 


More Yankee Trade—Less Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr, UTT, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to 
insert an-address by Mr. Eugene W. 
Castle before the Export Managers Club 
of New York, Inc. 

The address follows: 

More YANKEE TRADE—LEsS FOREIGN AID 

(Address by Eugene W. Castle) 


Early in the century when the then Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt urged that our Na- 
tion speak softly but carry a big stick, the 
United States established a policy which 
came to be known as dollar diplomacy. It 
meant the use of American diplomatic power 
to promote our financial interests abroad so 
that Americans could invest in overseas en- 
terprises with a minimum of risk. 

However, dollar diplomacy did not set well 
with the liberals of that day. They decried 
the use of diplomatic and military pressure 
to insure investments, and dollar diplomacy 
was roundly denounced as a wicked form of 
meddling in the affairs of foreign countries. 

Today, we are confronted—and often con- 
founded—with a new kind of dollar di- 
plomacy. It, too, involves the use of Ameri- 
can money abroad, but today we are dealing 
in billions instead of millions. And, since 
the billions are public funds provided solely 
by the American taxpayers, there is an amaz- 
ing and ever-growing nonchalance in the 
way our bureaucrats in Washington ladle 
out the money overseas. When mistakes, 
waste, and unwarranted extravagance result 
from our giveaways, no apologies for the 
errors in public spending are ever made. In- 
stead, the demands for foreign spending are 
increased, as year after year, particularly at 
appropriation time, new crisis and dangers 
are brought forth until the ald budgets are 
rammed through the Congress, As soon as 
this is accomplished the crisis and urgency 
to spend promptly disappears until the next 
year rolls around. 
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Of course, profit is no longer our motive. 
Instead the requesters yell to Congress and 
to high heaven that if they can't obtain all 
of the money they demand—every billion of 
it, the world will come to an end. But the 
world does not come to an end., 

The Marshall plan was originally offered 
to a skeptical Congress as a means of reha- 
bilitating the war-ravaged countries of 
Europe. We were told that $17 billion and 
4 years would do the job. 

But it did not stop there. Since the 
world began, the Marshall plan has had no 
parallel in the resultant spending of the 
resources of one nation for foreign aid. 

We sent our dollars marching 60 billion 
strong over the far reaches of the earth in 
quest of mutual security. The prize, like a 
will o' the wisp, eluded us. The world is 
still in turmoil and danger. There is no 
security, mutual or otherwise. 

Before I express my views further, let me 
make it perfectly clear that even if Congress 
did not appropriate one single dollar of new 
money for foreign aid, there will be spent 
not less than $3.3 billion during the fiscal 
year that begins next July 1. Additionally, 
there are 6734 billion already appropriated 
and in the Washington pipeline to continue 
Toreign aid for more than 2 years. 

What I am going to discuss briefly is the 
matter of getting a better and more honest 
deal for the American taxpayer and, at the 
same time, continue to support those coun- 
tries whose friendship we can rely on—coun- 
tries who are determined to help themselves 
and are therefore worthy of our support. 

In the light of recent events, surely the 
time has arrived for all Americans, both in 
and out of government, to reappraise criti- 
cally our foreign-aid spending as a matter 
of our own self-interest. 

From the year 1792 to 1950 our Govern- 
ment collected $406 billion in taxes. 

From 1950 through 1956, our Government 
collected $433 billion in taxes. 

For $406 billion in 158 years, we fought 
and won 6 wars. 

For $433 billion in 7 years we fought 1 
war in Korea without victory; we fought 
and are still fighting a cold war that we 
seem to be losing even in Formosa and, more 
recently, with our allies in Great Britain, 

We cannot continue to support those who, 
if the chips were down, would not support 
us. We cannot buy allies and friends, but 
we could spend ourselves into bankruptcy 
and war. 

President Eisenhower once realized this 
when he publicly stated: “The United States 
cannot be an Atlas; it cannot, by its financial 
sacrifices, carry all other nations of the 
world on its shoulders and we should stop 
giveaway programs.” 

Our foreign-aid careerists are gripped in 
the spirit of a crusade—emotional, in- 
tolerant of criticism or investigation. Those 
who dare question their activities are looked 
upon as isolationists, shortsighted penny- 
pinchers who are lacking in vision, 

Neither individuals or nations are made 
friendly or even grateful by handouts. 
Those who are given money soon think it 
is owed to them. The assumption that the 
more money we give away the more good 
we accomplish is wrong—very wrong. For 
the emotions which really influence people— 
pride, custom, race, religion, and national 
enthusiasms are completely ignored. It is 
also wrong because it leads to frantic efforts 
on the part of our foreign aid representatives 
to stir up projects in other countries which 
have not been requested and, in many cases, 
not wanted. 

Let us consider a few of these projects: 


It was recently announced that the United 
States has given $1 million to to 
bolster that country's fishing industry. 

In Formosa, we have set up a pension pro- 
gram for overaged Chinese soldiers. 

In the Philippines we have provided costly 
electronic microscopes and technical equip- 
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ment for a section of that country where 
no power is available. 

In Afghanistan we have provided expensive 
airfields in a country where most travel is 
still done on the backs of camels. 

In Thailand we started to build a highway 
for $6.5 million that has already cost us 
$18 million for half of the originally planned 
stretch and in a country which has fewer 
than 9,000 automobiles. 

In India we provided $1,500,000 to build 
hundreds of prefabricated grain silos, The 
material, still uncrated, rests in warehouses 
in Calcutta and we are probably paying the 
storage bill. 

In India, too, we have 400 people to ad- 
minister our giveaway program, ‘They can't 
spend the money as fast as it is piped to 
them. They have a backlog of $135 million 
and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration is trying desperately to obtain $80 
million or more a year on top of what we 
are already giving India. 

To Tito we are still exporting military jets 
and treasure despite the fact that the Yugo- 
slav dictator repeatedly reminds us that his 
relations with Moscow are improving. His 
Defense Minister is now en route to the 
Kremlin. Tito is now playing coy about 
receiving our free airplanes while he again 
makes goo-goo eyes at the Soviets. 

Every year, at appropriation time, the 
giveaway mania has become a nonpartisan 
path to the headlines for our legislators in 
Washington. For instance: 

Senator KENNEDY, a Democrat is anxious 
to give away $100 million to the Govern- 
ment of Communist Poland. This will not 
help the people of Poland. It will only help 
to relieve Moscow of some of its satellite 
overhead that it is so anxious to get rid of. 
Half of this gift is already on the way. The 
other half will soon be sent. We should 
have sent it all direct to Moscow. This 
would have saved the carrying and transfer 
charges, Gomulka, the Polish Communist 
Party chief, has already complained that 
this $100 million handout is “very small con- 
sidering our needs” and the Moscow errand 
boy adds that President Eisenhower's state- 
ment last October offering aid to Poland 
“proved to be a sheer illusion,” 

Under Secretary of State Dillon, a Re- 
publican, has become an eager-beaver spon- 
sor for the new $2 billion handout, without 
strings, to the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. Dillon, very properly and po- 
litely calls it a loan. I hope you will 
never have to conduct an export transaction 
on a similar basis. If you do, the sheriff 
may be looking for you. 

Congressman ROOSEVELT, a Democrat, seri- 
ously suggests that we should international- 
ize our Panama Canal to please Egypt's 
Nasser who has shown no desire to please 
us. We built the Panama Canal. We paid 
for it. We own it. If we should ever inter- 
nationalize it, Heaven forbid, some Russian 
commissar could decree that ships flying the 
Stars and Stripes could not enter the canal. 
In time of war our fleet would be bottled 
up. The memories of most of us are short. 
Too many of us forget that our Armed 
Forces fought, bled and died by the tens of 
thousands to win the war in Europe. After 
victory was accomplished and the enemy 
lands were reduced to piles of rubble, our 
politicians and the Military Commander of 
that day forgot to get a road out of Berlin 
for Americans. The costly Berlin airlift in 
half free, half slave Germany resulted. This 
fatal error is largely responsible for the pre- 
carious position we find ourselves in today. 
This tragic mistake became immediately ap- 
parent to Stalin. He detected our weakness 
and determined that we could be pushed 
around. The cold war that has cost us 
tens of billions of dollars resulted. We 
are still being shoved around and humil- 
lated before friends and foe alike by Stal- 
in's successors, 
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Senator KNowLanp, Republican minority 
leader, recently propelled himself into the 
headlines when he suggested on a TV pro- 
gram that we barter Norway for Commu- 
nist-dominated Hungary. The Senator, in 
all seriousness, offered the idea that we 
trade the membership of Norway in the 
North Atlantic Alliance in return for Soviet 
withdrawal from Hungary. Norway, unlike 
Hungary, is not a satellite. It is our firm 
friend and an independent nation, which 
determines its own destiny. Those of us 
with long memories will recall that the Ger- 
man war lords invaded Norway first, in their 
attempt to bottle up all Scandinavia. 

These are but a few examples of why per- 
haps we fail to hold the respect and sup- 
port of allies or neutrals. Our foreign-aid 
extravagances will never prove a substitute 
for firm foreign policies and sound pro- 
nouncements. 

One month ago, Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
SON, majority leader of the United States 
Senate and a respected legislator, stated 
publicly that Congress would not write any 
blank checks for foreign aid and “will not 
surrender the right to annual checkup on 
the program.” That's what the Senate ma- 
jority leader said a month ago. 

But only a few days ago the powerful Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee after re- 
ducing the White House multi-billion-dollar 
aid request by less than 6 percent, endorsed, 
by an almost overwhelming majority, an aid 
program for the new fiscal year Which Sen- 
ator JOHNSON now both supports and spon- 
sors. ‘ 

If the four items contained in this over- 
all aid authorization, which I am about to 
detail briefly to you, were adopted by the 
responsible officials of any publicly held 
United States corporation, these officials 
would very likely face Federal prosecution: 

Here are the items: 

1. The budget of the Department of Agri- 
culture includes $750 million of foreign aid 
for the next 3 years, which certainly should 
be added to the total foreign-aid bill. This 
item should not be concealed from the 
American people as at present. 

Moreover, foreign currency received from 
these food sales spells trouble for us because 
it means interference in the internal bank- 
ing affairs of other countries through lend- 
ing and relending large sums of money 
within their country: Only 10 percent of 
the soft currencies received from food aid 
sales is used for the maintenance of our 
own overly populated Government estab- 
lishments within a given country. The bal- 
ance of 90 percent puts us in the foreign 
banking business with foreign currency, ob- 
viously a threat to the normal conduct of 
the fiscal affairs of any country. 

Furthermore, it dumps a large volume of 
Government-held food supplies, at less than 
cost, on foreign countries receiving them, 
thereby restricting the normal procedures 
of foreign trade. This has led to an ever- 
growing number of complaints from United 
States exporters and others affected. 

2. Nearly a billion dollars of defense sup- 
port largely duplicates economic aid. The 
sum of $200 million now demanded for de- 
tense support is another scheme to attempt 
to justify the expenditure of this vast sum 
in countries where we already have military 
aid programs. This, to a large degree, con- 
stitutes a duplication of aid funds, regard- 
less of any reason given for it. 

Year after year, the President, the State 
Department, and the highest officials and 
lobbyists for the executive departments 
plead for larger foreign aid appropriations. 

Year after year, the principal argument 
is that we are spending three-quarters of all 
aid funds for military purposes and only one- 
quarter for economic aid. However, in the 
case of this latest plan, the defense support 
funds are to be reallocated to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, so that 
it ends up as before in the economic aid 
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pipeline and not in the percentages that are 
given to stimulate the superspending. 

3. Now it is planned to hide foreign mili- 
tary aid from the Congress by incorporating 
it in our defense budget where it will for- 
ever repose in the spending stream that 
runs through the catacombs of the Pentagon. 
` If Congress allows this to happen it means 
that the so-called military aid funds will be 
separated from the economic aid funds in 
the overall budget. Actually, $2 billion 
will be hidden from congressional supervi- 
sion, so that it will be almost impossible for 
our legally constituted legislators to know 
how much is being spent for military aid 
and whether or not it is being used exclu- 
sively for military hardware and training. 

The purpose of this is, of course, to reduce 
the overall foreign-aid budget in the eyes of 
the public—to conceal $2 billion annually 
from both the Congress and from the Amer- 
ican people. In the end, it will cost the 
American taxpayers more billions, because 
the visible part of the aid budget will go up 
and the defense budget, already plagued by 
inflation, will become a military secret and 
a more costly one. This is a dishonest tech- 
nique. It should be condemned and rejected. 

4. A new $2 billion blank check with no 
strings. The new blank check proposal calls 
for an outright authorization of $2 billion 
to be spent at the rate of $500 million for 
the first year and $750 million for each of 
2 succeeding years. No strings are to be 
attached to the spending. This vast sum 
Will be given away at the discretion of the 
Department of State and the International 
Cooperation Administration, and no geo- 
graphical spread has been defined. It is 
important to recognize the inescapable fact 
that the first year’s half-billion dollars will 
become the incentive, the urge, and the 
itch to get rid of the additional $1,500,- 
000,000 over the 2 succeeding years. The 
Only problem will be to see that the money 
is fully spent and never mind how. 

It should be recalled that the last Con- 
gress flatly refused to give the President a 
blank check for $100 million per year for 
10 years. Now, under a new authorization, 
the same President boldly demands another 
blank check for his oppointed, not elected, 
Global spenders to ladle out $2 billion over a 
8-year interval. And to toss out these bil- 
lions where they please, when they please, 
and as they please. If Congress permits this 
new foreign-aid folly, the American taxpay- 
ers are stuck not only for 3 years and $2 bil- 
lion but very possibly forever and for many 
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Another way would be to expand the ca- 
pacity of the World Bank to make long- 
term, low-interest loans to worthy nations 
upon the security of such collateral as natu- 
ral resources or industrial potential. 

In so doing, the United States would be 
able to achieve its goal without insulting 
the beneficiaries of its assistance—and with- 
out bankrupting the American people. One 
thing is certain—we cannot save the world 
by destroying ourselves. 

We are told repeatedly that it is folly 
if we do not continue and expand our give- 
away program. I can assure you it is the 
height of folly if we do continue such 
spending. 

The present policy of weakening this Na- 
tion's economy and defenses by giving our- 
selves away makes it inevitable that we will 
be forced again to send our sons to fight and 
die in a third World War. 

To me, one of the most alarming aspects 
of our foreign-aid program is that so many 
well-meaning people have been persuaded 
that this vast array of money we are spend- 
ing will buy us future security. 

The record shows and will continue to 
show that we have not bought one iota of 
protection in case of necessity in spite of 
the great sacrifices we have been called upon 
to make. Recent news dispatches from 
Japan, Formosa, and other countries report 
numerous manifestations of anti-American 
sentiment. Even Western Europe, according 
to the United Press, is extending a cool 
This has 
been shown in country after country that 
have been the recipients of our bounty. 

Not being satisfied with giving aid to our 
friends and allies, we have given billions 
to the so-called neutralist nations, together 
with vast quantities of military supplies. 
No thought has been given to the stark peril 
that in some future time these very arms 
might be hurled against our own sons. 

We have already seen Tito, Nehru, Nasser, 
and others visit and play host to the Com- 
munists in wild orgies of friendship and 
antiwestern demonstration. 

Now it is solemnly proposed that we begin 
a program of aid to the Communist satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

What is the reason for our policy of panic? 

Why must our policies be governed by 
crude Russian propaganda rather than the 
application of our own reasoning and logic? 

One wonders why this country, with its 
reputation for ingenuity, organization, and 
production, cannot secure favorable agree- 


times $2 billion. Secretary of State Dulles, ments in carrying out its foreign policy and 


Pleading for bigger foreign spending and as 
little congressional supervision of the 
Spending as is possible, told a committee of 
Congress that foreign aid must go on for at 
least 10 years more. This means $50 billion 
to $60 billion more, 

Our aim should be to reduce the annual 
appropriation for all foreign aid, both eco- 
nomic and military, to $1 billion. This 
Would stop the present waste and extrava- 
Bance in our global-giving ventures, It 
would end the bureaucratic superstructure 
that the American people must now support 
to keep the giving in high gear. It would 
stop our policymaking politicians from 
creating their annual cry of “crisis,” which 
immediately disappears as soon as the ap- 
Propriation is made. And most important 
of all, it would stop the threat to our over- 
all economy and the further spread of 
Creeping inflation. 

There are many more effective and less 
Costly ways of assisting other countries in 
their economic development than direct 
handouts from the Federal Treasury. 

We need more Yankee traders and less 
foreign aiders to stimulate the flow of 
American capital into needy and under- 
developed nations through the incentive of 
Tast tax writeoffs, such as are now granted 


to Industries engaged in defense production. 3 


programs of foreign aid. 

Perhaps the answer lies in the fact that 
Congress has abdicated much of its consti- 
tutional responsibility over appropriations. 
When larger amounts than can possibly be 
spent in a single year are appropriated for 
economic aid, Congress loses control of the 
purse strings. 

Congress has been handing to the ICA, 
and its predecessor agencies, billions of dol- 
lars of the people’s money without any pre- 
vious determination of how the money is to 
be spent, and without audit or accurate 
check to determine whether the money was 
spent for the purposes intended. 

Lack of specific information, general 
vagueness and absence of coordination is a 
true index to the nature and character of 
the foreign-aid program that the Congress is 
being asked to continue. 

With the world’s problems so difficult and 
varied and the solution so hard to find, it 
is wonderful to be able to hit upon so simple 
and easy a way out—give away more money. 
But is it good, or is it harmful? 

Foreign ald has become more than a con- 
tinuous drain upon the American taxpayer. 
It has become an opiate which blinds us 
to the appalling fact that we are doing littie 
more than drift in our foreign policy course. 
It has given us a comfortable and deceptive 
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belief that money is a substitute for strength 
and firmness in a cold war. Behind our 
Maginot line of foreign-aid billions, we have 
hoaxed ourselves with the conviction that we 
have purchased security. 

And these are added reasons why we need 
more Yankee traders. The ability to trade 
commands respect, wins friends, and pre- 
vents wars. The foreign-aid program is 
today supplanting the private investor and 
in a large measure competing with the 
sound expansion of foreign trade. The dead 
hand of the Government bureaucrat cannot 
take the place of American initiative—it can 
only dry it up. 

The sterile hand of state Is now interposed 
between human wants and demands and 
the private initiative which can supply them. 

This is happening more and more in both 
our domestic and our foreign dealings. 

Never before, at a time when the guns 
are not booming, have the American people 


been subjected to more brainwashing from 


Washington than at present. Never before 
has the will of the Executive been more 
forcefully imposed upon both the Congress 
and the American people. Never before have 
we been confronted with a more bloated 
Federal budget—$71,800,000,000—the great- 
est danger to inflation that has ever been 
forced upon the American people. 

These are factors that compel reappraisal. 
Several months ago our Congressmen got 
the surprise of their lives. The people re- 
belled against the excesses of the super- 
spenders in Washington and their protests 
descended upon the legislators in an avu- 
lanche, the like of which they had never 
seen before. For a time, Congress took no- 
tice and took out the economy knife. Then 
the people stopped protesting and the spend- 
ing went into high gear again, spurred by 
the powerful propaganda from the Presi- 
dent, his assistants, and lobbyists. Unless 
the people reassert their concern and main- 
tain their protests we may soon be con- 
fronted with an inflation that not only will 
curl our hair but may result In the tragedy 
of our losing it, as well as our shirts. If 
that happens we will be unable to aid our- 
selves or anyone else in the world. Then 
Moscow would win without firing a shot and 
our own politicians would blame us for their 
fiscal madness. 

Americans both at home and abroad can 
surmount any problem when, as a Nation, 
we put our minds and hearts to the prob- 
lem at hand, 

One problem now before us is to get poli- 
ticians and their appointed global givers out 
of foreign aid and substitute the safer, surer, 
and sounder methods of our own Yankee 
traders. 


Showdown With High Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 
George Todt’s article of June 29, Show- 
down With High Court, is highly desir- 
able reading. I commend it to the 
membership wholeheartedly. 

The article follows: 

SHOWDOWN WrrH HIGH COURT 
(By George Todt) 

“Unlimited power corrupts the possessor; 
and this I know, that, where law ends, there 
tyranny begins” (Lord Chatham). 

Is the Republic of the United States 
doomed to be ruled by nine old men—none 
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of them elected by the sovereign people— 
in the Su Court? Or will the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment exercise their powers under the checks 
and balances system the Founding Fathers 
devised so that none of the three branches 
could usurp rights belonging to the other 
two? In short, will the President and Con- 
gress counterattack? 

This is the question of the hour. I have 
heard it asked by citizens in all walks of 
life—and in both major political parties. 
Joe Doakes is clearly disappointed—even 
alarmed—at the soft-on-communism trend 
of the High Court in recent years. And we 
might even go so far as to say that he feels 
outraged at the well-nigh incredible judi- 
cial events of the past few weeks which have 
caused no rejoicing in the land except in 
the ranks of Communists and superliberals. 

What will happen next? That is anybody's 
guess, of course. Mine is that Congress will 
take the lead in placing curbs on the Su- 
preme Court in the very near future, aided 
and abetted by the President—whom I sus- 
pect is also fed up. We might note at this 
point that there has been no refutation by 
the White House of a female INS reporter's 
recent statement attributed to Ike that the 
Chief Justice was “too liberal” to suit him, 
And it is also something less than an open 
secret that Mr, Eisenhower was infuriated at 
the fantastic ruling which could cause FBI 
files to be placed in jeopardy in the future. 

Now if the President and the Congress 
combine to limit the undue social “legisla- 
tive” powers which the Supreme Court jus- 
tices have assumed for themselves since 
1954—-commencing with the integration de- 
cision of Brown v. Education—I predict the 
job can be accomplished in short order. Be- 
tween the executive power over patronage 
and the legislative power over the purse- 
strings, the judiciary simply cannot count 
enough horses to stay their thrust. 

Should the executive branch hold back at 
this time, for whatever reason, the chances 
are still strong that Congress can accom- 
plish its task alone. This remains to be 
seen, however. But the legislators on Capi- 
tol Hill seem definitely in the mood as of 
now. Will they win out in the end? Shall 
our Government be accomplished by 
elected—or appointed—officials? What will 
the American people have to say about all 
this? 

In any showdown of power between the 
three branches, most American citizens are 
bound to side with their elected officials— 
the President and the Congress—who are 
responsive to the people’s will at election 
time and at the polling places. Not so the 
members of the Supreme Court, all political 
appointees of the present and past incum- 
bents of the White House. 

The Justices have lifetime tenure during 
good behavior, But none of them are elected 
by the people. Do they have any right to 
legislate on social questions? 

Most Americans do not think so today. I 
venture to suggest that the august body of 
high court jurists may find that they have 
bitten off more than they can comfortably 
chew in the near future when-and-if a real 
showdown comes. They will not find the 
public in their corner. 

Lets go quickly to the heart of the prob- 
lem here. The real trouble with the Supreme 
Court at this period in our history is this: 
the nine Justices do not themselves repre- 
sent a true cross section of the American 


political or philosophical makeup in the - 


Court's own ideological composition. The 
High Court is now predominantly super- 
liberal. The public is not. It is as simple 
as that. But what can be done about it? 
Will anything constructive come out of the 
present session of Congress? Who knows 
the answer to that one? 
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Costs Absorb Mail Sorter’s Pay `! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken out from time to time on the 
need for early action by Congress to 
provide pay raises for postal workers 
and other employees of the Government. 
Now that the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service has at last reported 
H. R. 2474, the post office pay bill, to 
the House I believe it is timely to again 
call attention to the distressing situa- 
tion in which so many of our public 
servants are existing. I certainly hope 
that the committee will not delay as long 
in requesting a rule to bring H. R. 2474 
to the floor as was done in reporting the 
bill after its approval in committee. 
To illustrate why quick action is needed 
from the employees point of view I ask 
that an article which appeared in th¢ 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin recently 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 
Nothing that I can say will add to the 
picture this article paints. We have 
only to multiply the individual case cited 
in the story by thousands to realize how 
many people are being hurt. by every 
minute of delay in action on Govern- 
ment employee pay legislation. 

The article follows: 

[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
May 25, 1957 
Costs ABSORB MATL Sorter’s Par—From 
Hax To MOUTH on $68 
(By Arthur Bloomfield) 

As Edward Ungaretti got home from his 
Job as a post-office clerk he lit up an 
ancient gas heater in the corner of his 
small living room at 250 Collins Street. 

Then he put an undecorative pan of 
water on top of the heater so no fumes 
would escape. 

Sitting nearby were his wife Angelina and 
their 11-month-old child, Cheryl Ann. 

“This is all the heat there is in the flaw 
except for the fireplace,” said Ungaretti, 
“and it’s in another room, and it isn’t very 
big. 

“There are five rooms to heat, altogether.” 

Ungaretti, who sorts mail among other 
chores, has been with the post office for 
8 years. 


TAKE-HOME PAY 


His take-home pay, however, has been 
somewhat like a bird with an injured wing 
which can't get much altitude. 

It's $4,285 a year, so weekly take-home pay 
adds up, or subtracts down to the grand 
total of $68. 

Seventeen years from now, if wages re- 
main unchanged, Ungaretti's pay would be 
an annual $4,710, with a weekly take-home 
of about $74. 

“I like my job and the people I work 
with,” smiled the 33-year-old, but graying, 
clerk. 

“But we live from payday to payday. If 
we missed a check, it would kill us. We'd 
have to borrow. And I can't even get a $200 
loan from the bank because I have no 
collateral.” 
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OTHER WORRIES 

Ungaretti had other worries than how to 
keep his family warm. 

He was wondering just how he'd have 
spare time to study for the test the Post 
Office gives every 9 months on mail sorting. 

“I can get dismissed if I don't pass the 
test, said Ungaretti, explaining that postal 
districts change from, time to time as new 
streets are added, and new pigeonholing 
Teena aes must be mastered—on off-duty 
time, 

“You see, I have to take extra jobs to help 
pay the back bills, sô there's little spare time. 
I get up at 4:30 a. m. to get to my 3-hour 
job with a private mall pickup firm. 


WORK NIGHTS 

“After that’s through at 8:30, I go to my 
regular job at Rincon Annex at 9. 

“Sometimes I work nights, too, for my 
wife’s uncle—doing janitorial work. 

“Naturally, when my vacation time comes, 
I take a Job—and that's no vacation.” 

Ungaretti said he’s considered leaving the 
Post Office for his original trade, as a sheet- 
metal worker, but as he puts it: 

“I've got too much time in with the Post 
Office, and if I went back to sheet metal, I’d 
be the first to be laid off in a slump.” 

A visitor to the Ungaretti home was Em- 
met C. Andrews, a vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, who 
said that a pay raise for postal employees 
would actually save the Nation approxi- 
mately $2,500 million annually. 

The national annual turnover in post office 
workers could be reduced from 500,000 to 
200,000, he said, quoting an official estimate 
of the cost of training a postal employee at 
$3,000. 

As Andrews was speaking, the heat went 
out, and Ungaretti had to get up from his 
chair and light the stove again. 


` 


The Need for Protecting FBI Files 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to discuss H. R. 8341, a 
measure of utmost importance to the 
preservation of our Government. 

This measure deals with the FBI files, 
which were in effect declared sitting 
ducks in an open hunting season by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the now-famous Jencks case. The 
Court in that ruling has created and 
compounded confusion, not only among 
the law enforcement officers of the 
executive branch, but among the jurists 
of the lower courts as well. The Court, 
I submit, was not clear in its definitions 
or terminology and left much of what it 
intended to convey in doubt. But one 
fact remains inescapable through this 
ruling. The Court, in effect, told every 
criminal and his lawyer that they have 
the right to examine the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation if they 
think that through such examination 
they can find documentary support for 
whatever nefarious position they choose 
to take. . This, of course, to be accom- 
plished before a presiding judge has a 
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chance to examine the files to determine 
if the material is or is not pertinent to 
the case. 

The Judiciary Committees of both the 
House and the other body have con- 
sidered this bill and one like it with 
favor. In an appearance before one 
committee, the Attorney General, Mr. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., pointed out some 
dangers inherent in the Court's decision. 
He noted that already persons accused 
in narcotics cases had been freed in 
Pennsylvania and Georgia and that con- 
victions already won in the courts might 
be reversed in a kidnaping case in 
Rhode Island. In numerous other cases 
the criminals or their attorneys are now 
preparing to base appeals on this ruling. 

I recognize, as every other Member 
of this House does, the need to protect 
the innocent and to provide the accused 
with every possible means of preparing 
his defense. This is the basic function 
of our legal system and one of the main 
differences between our own and totali- 
tarian justice where the only defense is 
to throw yourself on the mercy of the 
court. 

At the same time I recognize, as does 
every Member of this House, that one of 
the prime functions of Government is 
to protect itself and the citizens who de- 
pend on it for protection—protection 
not only against aggression from abroad 
and subversion from within, but also 
from those elements within our own so- 
ciety who prey on their fellow humans 
and who stalk the jungles of our under- 
world. To accomplish this protection, 
Government has at its disposal the 
Armed Forces to guard against aggres- 
sion from without, and the FBI to 
guard society against those who would 
corrupt or communize it, The FBI, un- 
der the direction of that eminent public 
servant, J. Edgar Hoover, has done a 
remarkable job in this important field. 
Now the Court would have us destroy the 
efficiency of this organization and its 
ability to function not only as the dis- 
coverer of wrong-doing, but the pro- 
tector of the innocent. 

What are these mysterious FBI fileg? 

They are simply the accumulation of 
a generation of evidence ferreted out by 
the agents themselves or brought to the 
attention of the FBI by private citizens. 
Much of the material is in the so-called 
raw files, that is, files which up to now 
have been open only to expert and ex- 
perienced men to evaluate the evidence 
and to determine if it warranted further 
inquiry. ; 

Much of the material in the files is 
unsubstantiated stuff which is better left 
locked up—material containing half true 
or completely false allegations. It would 
never, under the old procedure, have 
gone further. But under the new Court 
edict, this mass of material is open to the 
Praying eyes of lawyers and outright 
criminals—men who could and would 
use it to their own advantage and with- 
Out regard for those whom it might need- 
lessly hurt. 

Equally important, the files contain 
names of men, who through loyal service 
have uncovered the criminal plots 
against the Government, some of them 
Paid counterintelligence agents. To 
open these files would be to expose these 
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ħames and thus make them useless or, 
indeed, in some cases to make their very 
existence a hazard. 

Also, the files contain clues as to which 
direction investigations may take, and to 
open them would be to announce to the 
world—and particularly to the shrewd 
and evil conspirators, where they should 
more carefully cover their tracks, where 
to go underground and what incriminat- 
ing evidence to destroy. 

In sum, the FBI files, if open to the 
wrong man or men, could do this Nation 
untold damage. i: 

The purpose of H. R. 8341 and its com- 
panion bill in the other body, is to pro- 
tect these files, while at the same time 
protecting the right of defendants to 
fair trial. It accomplishes this purpose 
by directing that such files or parts of 
files pertinent to the defense shall be 
open to the defendant—but only after 
examination by the trial judge. We are 
in this measure placing the responsibility 
on the shoulders of experienced and 
trained jurists and not at the discretion 
ci possible Communists—or men who 
make their living at the beck and call of 
the criminal element. 

The bill, I feel, accomplished the pur- 

se of protecting the life of our Nation 
while at the same time guaranteeing 
every right to those accused of crimes, 
whatever those crimes may be, 


America’s 181st Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4 on the editorial pages of the Valley 
Times, of California, the thoughtful 
opinion of Mr. George Todt appeared, 
giving his reflections and comments on 
the 181st anniversary of American in- 
dependence. 

Mr. Todt is a judicious, learned, and 
prudent writer. His article follows: 

AMERICA’S 1818 INDEPENDENCE Day 
(By George Todt) 

“The penalty good men pay for indiffer- 
ence to public affairs, is to be ruled by evil 
men.“ Plato. 


America’s Declaration of Independence 


trom European tyranny was adopted in Con- 
gress on July 2, but signed on July 4, 1776. 
That was 181 years ago today, perhaps 6 or 
7 generations of men and women extending 
back into our past. In this time we have 
grown from a weak Nation of 3 million of 
hardy souls to the foremost world power of 
our time with a population 57 times the 
original number. 

During this period, 50 million of European 
peoples have come here to America to join 
with us in citizenship—the greatest volun- 
tary mass migration of humanity in all of 
history. 

Why did they come? The answer, when 
reduced to the smallest common denomi- 
nator, is bound up in the word “incentive.” 
There was more here of precious liberty, 
freedom, and human dignity than the 
civilized world had ever before known—and 
it was the magnet which drew these hordes 
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irresistibly to our shores from the far cor- 
ners of the earth. But most of them came 
from Europe. They were tired of European- 
ism—which meant collectivism, socialism, 
tyranny, and eventual dictatorship in most 
cases—and were eager to try that which we 
called Americanism instead. 

Now just what is Americanism, anyway? 
Many of us will have different interpreta- 
tions of this meaningful term, but let me 
quote some of the most beautiful words 
which play upon this item to give it strength 
and dignity—and universal appeal to the 
hearts of men of good will everywhere. It 
is a part of the Declaration of Independence, 
itself. Read this excerpt and ask yourself 
how closely it fits your own definition of 
Americanism in 1957: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among those are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes; and accordingly all experience 
hath shewn, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferabie, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing invariably the same object, evidence 
a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security.” 

That very first sentence tells why America 
is the most unique political entity on the 
face of the globe: We are the only Nation, 
even today, which has declared that its citi- 
gens are spiritual children of God—a God 
who has given us certain unalienable rights, 
not the centralized power of the state—and 
that we, ourselves, have set up our own form 
of government which derives its just power 
“from the consent of the governed.” There- 
fore, we, as free American citizens, are not 
expected to be subservient to government; 
but we have a right to expect our Govern- 
ment to secure “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” to all of us who are members 
in good standing of the Republic of the 
United States. We rule ourselves. 

In going over the list of 27 stated griev- 
ances of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence against the British tyrant, King 
George III, I found at least two of them 
which would not be inapplicable today with 
reference to the “civil-rights legislation” 
holocaust which is now besstirring the Con- 
gress. Allow me to quote: 

“4. He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dist- 
ant from the depository of their public rec- 
ords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

“18. For depriving us, in many cases, of 
the benefits of trial by jury.” 

There are two dangerous provisions of the 
so-called “civil-rights bill” which would have 
the same effect upon accused individuals or 
witnesses called arbitrarily before the courts, 
if the controversial legislation is passed by 
Congress. 

To most Americans, two wrongs never add 
up to one right, If these things were wrong 
in the time of King George III, many of us 
are bound to wonder what has occured to 
make them right all of a sudden in our 
generation? Do such fundamentals ever 
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really change? Can we safely afford to be in- 
different to any possible loss—no matter how 
emall—of our traditional right of trial by 
jury? Isn't it worth our thinking about on 
this, our Independence Day? 7 


Resolutions Passed by the South Dakota 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of several resolutions passed by the 
South Dakota American Legion during 
its recent convention. The Legion con- 
tinues to champion the rights of veterans 
and the cause of a free democratic so- 
ciety. These are thoughtful resolutions 
dealing with Federal legislative pro- 
posals. I submit them for the considera- 
tion of the Members of Congress. 

The resolutions follow: 

Whereas Public Law 675, 83d Congress, as 
amended by Public Law 651, 84th Congress, 
provides for the erection of memorial mark- 
ers in national cemeteries to honor the 
members of the Armed Forces missing in ac- 
tion or who died or were killed while so serv- 
ing, whose remains have not been identified, 
and have been buried at sea or have been 
determined to be nonrecoverable; and 

Whereas said law provides for the erection 
of said memorial markets in the national 
cemeteries to be done at private expense and 
at no cost to the Government; and 

Whereas our Federal law provides that the 
cost of Government grave markers, including 
transportation and erection in the cemeter- 
jes, which honor deceased veterans who do 
not fall in the above classifications, are borne 
by the Federal Government: Be it 

Resolved by the South Dakota Department 
of the American Legion in regular conven- 
tion assembled this 16th, 17th, and 18th days 
of June 1957, That the Congress of the United 
States be asked to amend the aforesaid law 
so that all expenses of the erection of Gov- 
ernment grave markers, including transpor- 
tation costs, to honor the members of the 
Armed Forces missing in action, or who died 
or were killed while serving and whose re- 
mains have not been identified, or who have 
been buried at sea, or who have been deter- 
mined to be nonrecoverable, be borne by the 
Federal Government in the same manner as 
afforded regularly buried deceased veterans. 


Whereas it has been the American Legion’s 
long-established policy to promote a maxi- 
mum-employment program for all veterans; 
and 

Whereas the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, provides for the 
establishment of facilities for adequate 
counseling and placement service for all vet- 
erans, and the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, the Veterans’ Employment Service and 
the State Employment agencies, haye been 
mandated to carry out these policies as pro- 
vided in the GI bill, as amended; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Dakota, in State conven- 
tion assembled in Rapid City, S. Dak., June 
17-19, 1957, does hereby give full support 
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to those Federal and State agencies in their 
efforts to better serve the employment needs 
of veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national organization 
of the American Legion, its national legisia- 
tive commission, and the national economic 
commission be urged to use their utmost 
efforts to the end that sufficient funds con- 
tinue to be provided by congressional appo- 
priation to insure adequate service to the 
veterans of the Nation in the field of gain- 
ful employment. 

Whereas the United States Army Troop 
Transport Dorchester was sunk by an enemy 
torpedo off the coast of Greenland on the 
early morning of February 3, 1943, while 
wallowing through icy seas; and 

Whereas four Army chaplains of different 
religious faiths, namely, Ist Lt. George L. 
Fox, of Gilman, Vt. (Methodist); Ist Lt. 
Alexander D. Goode, of York, Pa. (Jewish); 
Ist Lt. Clark V. Poling, of Schenectady, 
N. Y. (Reformed Church in America); and 
Ist Lt. John P. Washington, of Newark, 
N. J. (Roman Catholic), lost their own lives 
in the sinking of the Dorchester, when they 
took off their own life preservers and put 
them on four young GI's and told them 
to jump: and 

Whereas these four heroic chaplains helped 
to save over 200 persons before the Dor- 
chester went down in a rumble of steam, 25 
minutes after it was hit; and 

Whereas the last anyone saw of them, the 
Tour chaplains were standing on the slanting 
deck, their arms linked in prayer; and 

Whereas the conduct of these four brave 
men will forever be an inspiring example of 
courageous and unselfish devotion to God 
and country; and 

Whereas the American Legion has dedi- 
cated its Back to God Movement as a living 
memorial to these four chaplains who gave 
their lives that others might live: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, That it does hereby 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
enact the necessary legislation for the pur- 
pose of authorizing the award, posthumous- 
ly, to the four Army chaplains, of the Con- 
gtessional Medal of Honor, as a suitable ob- 
servance in commemoration of the deaths 
and heroic actions of these dedicated and 
courageous Officers, who acted above and 
beyond the call of duty and in accordance 
with the highest traditions of consecrated 
men of God; be it further 

Resolved, That the national convention 
mandate the national commander and the 
national legislative director to seek the 
prompt intrdouction and passage of con- 
gressional legislation to this end. 

Whereas the international situation has 
not.been improved by actual agreements; and 

Whereas experience in the past leaves some 
doubt whether workable agreements can be 
reached; and 

Whereas the American Legion has always 
supported the position of an adequate na- 
tional defense; and 

Whereas the requirements of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1955 have not been 
met: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 39th Annual Convention, 
Department of South Dakota, duly convened 
this 16th through 19th day of June, 1957, 
That the South Dakota Department, Ameri- 
can Légion, go on record as urging implemen- 
tation of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1955; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the National American Legion Conven- 
tion for its consideration and passage, and 
that copies of this resolution be sent to our 
5 delegation in Washington, 

. C, 
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Statement Made by David J. McDonald on 
the Increased Price of Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, David 
J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, made 
a statement regarding the United States 
Steel Corp.’s increase in price which, I 
believe should be given widespread 
publicity. 

The large steel corporations are prop- 
agandizing the American public that 
increased wages are forcing them to in- 
crease prices. However, they do not tell 
the public that increased productivity 
and increased profits have reached an 
all-time high: J 

The statement made by Mr. McDonald, 
I feel, shall throw considerable light on 
the relationship between wages and 
profits. 

His remarks follow: 


United States Steel Corp. has done it 
again. It has imposed higher prices on steel 
consumers for the 2d time in the last 6 
months, the 3d time in the past year, and 
for the 22d time since World War II ended. 

And once again the corporation refuses 
to accept responsibility for its own act. 
Instead, it seeks to hide its fabulous growth 
of profits by minimizing them, exaggerates 
the wage increase received by its employees 
and thereby seeks to pin the blame for 
higher prices on steelworkers and their 
union, 

United States Steel’s employees will re- 
ceive a wage increase averaging 9 cents an 
hour. Benefits, other than wages, which 
went into effect on July 1 will cost the 
corporation an additional 2.5 cents an hour. 
Because the cost of living has risen in the 
past 6 months and reduced the buying 
power of steelworkers’ wages, they will re- 
ceive in July a cost-of-living adjustment 
of 4 cents an hour. The total cost of these 
wage and fringe changes will be 15.5 cents 
an hour. 
© The greatest profit ever made in a single 
year by the corporation was $370.1 million. 
This year, in 1957, the corporation's net 
profits after taxes are running at an annual 
rate of $461.9 million. 

Based on the corporation's own figures of 
total employment and hours worked, and of 
shipments of finished steel found in the 
most recent financial report issued, United 
States Steel could absorb the cost of the 
wage increase for the remainder of 1957, 
reduce steel prices by $6 a ton instead of 
raising them by that amount, and end 1957 
with the greatest net profits after taxes in 
the history of the corporation. 

If the corporation was as sincere in its 
concern about higher prices as it proclaims, 
it would absorb the equitable wage increase 
which, in real terms, is an increase of ap- 
proximately 3% percent, it would keep steel 
prices stable, and, based on its current rate 
of profit, still be able to enjoy record profits 
of $437 million after taxes in 1957, as com- 
pared with its previous alltime record of 
$370.1 million. 

If we have come to the point where work- 
ers cannot look forward to real increase in 
purchasing power of about 344 percent when 
their efforts result in increasing productiv- 
ity by an even greater amount each year 
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and when their employers reap an annual 
profit increase many times this amount, 
then we are all in trouble. 

I do not believe that we are in that situa- 
tion. Corporations like United States Steel 
may seek to make us believe that price in- 
creases must be levied to pay for wage in- 
creases. But the history of our Nation 
proves the opposite. The standard of living 
of the American people has risen through 
the years, This could not have happened if 
price increases had wiped out every gain 
made by wage and salary earners. 

Fortunately, either because of greater 
vision or because of an inability to control 
Prices like the steel companies, employers 
in many industries find it possible to share 
with their employees and the public the 
gains made possible by steadily rising pro- 
ductivity. 

The record clearly shows that this path is 
open to United States Steel. I recommend 
that the corporation take a long, hard look 
at its pricing policies which can only have 
damaging effects on the entire economy. 

Wage-price-profit relationships concern us 
all. The President of the United States has 
indicated his concern. I suggested a fort- 
night ago that the President establish a com- 
mittee composed of top union and manage- 
ment officers who have collective bargaining 
responsibilities. Such a committee could 
serve to keep the President informed, on a 
Tegular basis, concerning this wage-price- 
profit problem. Through this method we 
can, perhaps, insure that facts, rather than 
arguments, are made available. I hope that 
the leaders of the steel industry will join 
with me in urging the President to establish 
a committee of this nature, 


Texas a Wasteland in 43 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, many 
times I have heard Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON express his views eloquently on 
the immediate and urgent need for 
greater flood-control and conservation 
projects throughout this Nation. Sena- 
tor Jounson has not only spoken for 
these measures, but he has fought for 
them effectively in the Senate and while 
he was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

My good friend, Steve Elam, the editor 
and publisher of the San Benito News, of 
San Benito, Tex., has quoted Senator 
Jounson, in the accompanying editorial, 
very effectively, precisely, and powerfully 
on the importance of such projects for 
the future of our State. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the San Benito News of June 27, 1957] 
We Musr Burrp Mort DAMS—Trxas A WASTE- 
LAND IN 43 YEARS? 

Texas will not have any water by the year 
2000 unless a far-reaching development and 
Conservation project is pushed forward ag- 
gressively, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON de- 
clared this week, 

“We must build more dams—many more 
dams—in Texas,” Senator JoHNson said. 
“We must hold onto our rainfall instead of 
allowing the water to run off into the gulf. 
If we don't develop our water supply and 
Conserve our water resources, the Texas 
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economy will wither on the vine and our 
State will become a wasteland.” 

The Senator said he is urging the Senate 
Appropriation Committee to take action this 
week on many flood- control and water-con- 
servation projects in Texas. 

“I am pressing for favorable action on 
projects on the Colorado River,” he said, “on 
the Brazos and Trinity Rivers, on Red River, 
on the Neches, the Guadalupe, and the Sa- 
bine. These are projects that will pay for 
themselves and will return healthy divi- 
dends.” 

Senator JOHNSON said the 1958 Federal 
budget proposes a total of only 30 new and 
resumed water projects of all kinds in the 
entire country. 

“We've got to do better than that,” he 
asserted. The problem is a giant and we 
are fighting it with a knitting needle.” 


A Congressional Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a timely article which 
appeared in the National News, official 
newspaper of the Veterans of World 
War I of the U. S. A., Inc., in the issue 
for July 1957: 

A CONGRESSIONAL CHARTER 


It has been determined by the national 
legislative committee of the Veterans of 
World War I of the U. S. A., that the major 
legislative effort at this session of Congress 
should be the attempt to secure passage of 
a bill to provide a congressional charter for 
the organization. 

Our legislative counsel reports consider- 
able progress in his efforts to secure hearings 
before the appropriate subcommittees of 
both Houses, He, together with members of 
the legislative committee, have pointed out 
to the legislators the many sound reasons 
for congressional approval of the measures 
that have been introduced to serve this 
purpose. 

We think it pertinent at this time to list 
some of the cogent reasons why Congress 
should grant a charter to the Veterans of 
World War I. 

1, The Veterans of World War I is the only 
organization that exclusively represents the 
veterans of 1917-18. Even 39 years after the 
close of hostilities, it has a larger potential 
membership than any previous veterans’ or- 
ganization in history. 

2. Accreditation of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration goes only to those veteran groups 
that have been chartered by Congress. With- 
in the ranks of the World War I veterans are 
thousands of men who have had years of 
experience as service officers. These men 
continue in their desire to represent all 
veterans and particularly their own com- 
rades of World War I. These veter- 
ans need the aid and assistance that trained 
men can give them. A Congressional char- 
ter would facilitate recognition by the VA 
and its counterparts in many States of the 
Union. 

3. Numerous boards and commissions that 
are administering veterans’ affairs in many 
States are made up exclusively of men who 
åre not veterans of World War I. As an il- 
lustration, the appointments of members of 
the Michigan Soldiers’ Home Board of Man- 
agers are made upon the recommendation of 
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the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Disabled American Veterans and 
the United Spanish War Veterans. Over 82 
percent of the veterans at this facility are 
veterans of 1917-18. Certainly the veter- 
ans of World War I should have some voice 
in the choice of personnel that will ad- 
minister to the needs of their own. 

4. Several States have set up agencies to 
handle the affairs of veterans within those 
States. Some of the functions of these 
boards have to do with the allocation of 
funds for those groups that have secured 
congressional recognition. These veteran 
organizations then make recommendations 
to local welfare agencies and administer 
other programs conducted for the benefit of 
veterans, In the present situation, the vet- 
erans of World War I have no voice because 
they have not yet been granted a congres- 
sional charter. 

5. Recognition by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, which hinges on the charter grant, 
would enable representatives of our organi- 
zation to be recognized by county courts in 
the preparation of matters before probate 
courts on behalf of veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Every member of the organization could 
render a distinct service to his comrades if 
he would write his Senator and Congressman 
urging immediate action on S. 1407, S. 1440, 
and H. R. 5531. 


Six Five-eighths- by Five-Inch Bolts 
Require 10 Dozen Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents from Pinewood, Minn., 
has written some pertinent observations 
regarding egg prices. Mr. Clarence 
Wentzel, of Fisher, Minn., would like to 
add, “at least make a profit.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks I request 
permission to insert these two letters 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Pinewoop, MINN., July 5, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
Congresswoman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. KNurson: Up until about 2 or 3 
weeks ago we received 20 cents a dozen for 
grade 1A large eggs. I wish to make an 
illustration of what happened one day while 
I was in town. I was in a hardware store 
and wanted six 5% x 5-inch bolts. When the 
storekeeper had wrapped them and I asked 
the price he told me that they would cost 
$2.08 which would have taken better than 
10 dozen eggs to have paid for these bolts. 

The cost of raising chicks until they start 
laying and feeding them after, cost me ap- 
proximately 31 cents per dozen to produce, so 
you can readily see that selling eggs at their 
price, the sooner I get rid of my chickens the 
better off I will be. 

I hope that our friends will have the 
gumption to write you. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW WHITE, 
FISHER, MINN., July 5, 1957. 

Dzar Cora Knutson: As Minnesota is the 
third largest State in egg production, I 
thought you would like a clipping I clipped 
out of our Crookston Daily Times on July 4, 
of all the local markets. Our egg price has 
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been about the same all winter and spring 
between 18 to 23 cents as of this day. 

It you can do something about raising the 
price of eggs the farmer sells in our large 
egg- producing State, so as to at least make 
a profit, so we have some cash income for 
our time spent, which we are so much en- 
titled to. 

I remain, as ever, a farmer of Fisher town- 
ship. 

p CLARENCE WENTZEL, 


Locat PRODUCE, JULY 4, 1957 
(Courtesy Peterson-Biddick Co.) 


Poultry: 
Sine ond meen nnnanesanesy $0. 07 
PANERA olen e eetie Ep E a E . 08 
Eggs: 
neee s 23 
A grade, Medium 18 
B grade, Large „ 18 
Butterfat: 
r es aia tan 63 
o 60 
rr at E A 57 


LOCAL CANADIAN EXCHANGE 
Exchanged at 3 percent premium. 


The Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent discussions of the William S. 
Girard case, here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, I consistently 
objected to our Government allowing the 
Japanese court to try an American 
soldier. 

My objection has been rewarding, in 
that I have received commendatory let- 
ters from citizens of all walks of life. 

Today, I have received a letter from 
Miss Carolyn L. DeVille, of Marksville, 
La., a young lady residing in my Eighth 
Congressional District. With the 
thought that my colleagues would ap- 
preciate the thinking and views of a 
young American, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have her letter printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

The letter follows: 

MaRKSVILLE, LA., July 3, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE 8. Lone, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lonc: I am only 16 years old, 
but I fully understand the great injustice 
that is being done to Sp3c. William S. Girard. 
I feel that it is my duty as a citizen of the 
United States to defend to the best of my 
ability the ones who have so faithfully and 
bravely defended us in past wars. William 
Girard is now waiting to see if the country 
that he has helped to protect will help him 
in his hour of need. 

I would like to have my voice heard, and 
if it carries any weight our Government will 
not turn this man over to a foreign govern- 
ment with the expectation of his getting 
a fair trial. It should not be the policy of 
our modern Government to sacrifice a human 
life just to appease a foreign government as 
if it were a god. The Constitution of the 
United States says that any person, regard- 
less of the crime they have been accused of 
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or of their race, color, or creed, is entitled by 
law to a fair trial. 

Please use all your influence as a Repre- 
sentative to help this man. I assure you 
that I and all my family will pray and ask 
God to be with you as you fight for this 
man's life. 

Respectfully yours, 
Miss CAROLYN L, DEVILLE. 


Postal Pay and Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the biggest problems con- 
fronting us is the matter of pay increases 
for our loyal Federal workers. I am cer- 
tain that all of us are keenly receptive 
to the pleas sent to us daily from har- 
assed postal people in our districts. 

One of the greatest injustices asso- 
ciated with the current situation is the 
position of the administration in threat- 
ening a veto of a salary bill and the 
scare tactics used by the Postmaster 
General. It is hard to equate the Post- 
master General's declaration of genuine 
concern for the welfare of Federal em- 

loyees with his further declaration that 

creased productivity in the postal serv- 
ice is due not only to the efforts of rank 
and file employees but also to manage- 
ment improvements of many kinds. 

The only rise in productivity I can see 
which is properly to be attributed to 
postal management is the growing tal- 
ent shown by the Post Office Department 
for multiplying the number of regional 
jobs. On page 97 of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's Annual Report for fiscal 1956, it 
is shown that the number of regional 
full-time employees in 1954 was 1,104. 
In 1955 that number had risen to 2,599; 
and in 1956 the number had grown to 
4,418. 

Perhaps the postal administration is 
confused between productivity and pro- 
creation. 

The unkindest cut of all is the testi- 
mony by the Postmaster General that 
the postal pay bill is a cruel instrument 
against the postal employees themselves 
because its adoption would cause our 
currency to be debased, our economic 
vitality sapped, and the purchasing 
power of all our citizens diminished bit 
by bit. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial from the New Era, 
official publication of the Conference of 
Eastern Pennsylvania Central Labor 
Unions. I believe that the article's com- 
ments on the state of the postal service 
are extremely valid. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

Postmaster General Sir Arthur Summer- 
field took a below-the-belt punch at under- 
paid Federal postal workers when he tried 
to scare the public into believing that post- 
age rates on letters would have to Jump from 
3 to 7 cents to pay the higher wage bill. 
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This kind of scare publicity, which is prob- 
ably the most ridiculous piece of propaganda 
ever to emanate from the Republican boss’ 
mouth, is certainly not going to raise morale 
in the badly deflated postal system. 

Everybody knows that the postal service 
never was intended to pay its own way. No 
other department of the Government is re- 
quired to operate on independent income. 
Yet this is the way Summerfield wants to 
run his show. 

In the process, however, postal workers are 
put behind the eight ball. Their salaries 
never have been and should not now be 
geared to the Department's income from the 
sale of postage. After all, we have no right 
to expect employees to subsidize the Nation's 
postal system through inadequate pay. 

What is needed most in the Post Office De- 
partment is a good housecleaning, starting 
with Summerfield and going right down the 
line to regional and district levels where a 
system of political patronage jobs was cre- 
ated for purposes of circumventing the civil- 
service system. The excuse for establishing 
the setup was to provide “better service.“ 

It is quite obvious that service today is 
worse than it has been in decades. On occa- 
sions the pony express looks good by com- 
parison. 

Raises for postal workers are long overdue. 
Congress can safely compensate its employees 
properly without succumbing to Summer- 
field’s 7-cent-mail bogeyman, 


Mrs. Grace Goodhue Coolidge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Record editorials 
from the Springfield, Mass., Daily News 
on July 8 and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on July 10 paying tribute 
to Mrs. Grace Goodhue Coolidge, widow 
of the 30th President of the United 
States, Calvin Coolidge. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
July 8, 1957] 
Mrs, CALVIN COOLIDGE 

When Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was introduced 
to a New York gathering in 1934 as the most 
lovely first lady of our land, the mother of ` 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt led the ap- 
plause. 

That reputation began for Grace Goodhue 
long before she married Mr. Coolidge in 1905, 
Her graciousness, tact, and charm were recog- 
nized by her friends in Vermont, at the 
university there, and at Clarke School for 
the Deaf long before they were discovered 
by Northampton’s politics-conscious young 
lawyer. 

Although the Nation hailed her as the love- 
liest first lady, and compared her gracious- 
ness as the White House hostess to that of 
Dolly Madison, Northampton had a special 
fondness for this woman who taught at one 
of its famous schools, and then married the 
man who became the city’s mayor, the State's 
governor, and the Nation’s President. 

Northampton saw a Mrs. Coolidge which 
the rest of the world never saw. They saw 
her through snow at 7 a. m. to 
get to the railroad station to say goodby and 
give some little gifts to a few Northampton 
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boys who were going off to basic training 
during World War II. 

Northampton saw her as the woman who 
set the mode for gasoline-rationing days by 
walking down Elm Street pulling a little 
wheeled cart on her way to the shopping 
and market section. It saw her graciousness 
as she neatly drew attention from a Smith 
College maid who dropped an amply filled 
tea tray at a formal function. It's so humid 
today, I find it difficult to hold even a spoon,” 
she said gently. 

She was a good neighbor in such quite 
Ways, but she also realized that she couldn't 
always be a good neighbor by being a “Silent 
Grace.“ At one of her very infrequent visits 
to a political party gathering, she sat in si- 
lence for as long as she could and then stood 
to give a crisp challenge to the young Re- 
publicans there to raise their sights and to 
open their doors wider to attract the counsel 
and services of all young people in the com- 
munity, and not to tolerate restrictions 
which might rob them of some of the finest 
available leadership. 

She was similarly reluctant to speak out 
recently against a proposal to erect a statue 
of Mr. Coolidge in this State. She was re- 
lieved when the measure was sidetracked at 
the statehouse, but she had told Northamp- 
ton friends that she feared she might have to 
break her silence to oppose any such action. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Coolidge was 
greatly pleased that fellow townsmen and 
other friends tn the State planned and com- 
pleted the Coolidge memorial room at Forbes 
Library in the Northampton, and her last 
public appearance was at the dedication exer- 
cises for that memorial prepared by city and 
State. 

All over the country and the world, many 
will today be saddened by the news that “the 
most lovely First Lady of our land” has died, 
but Northampton will feel her loss more 
keenly. There she was a good neighbor. The 
city afforded her the privacy which she 
sought, but nevertheless looked to her to do 
her full share of work for the community, 
for church, and for education. She never 
failed the city which she dearly loved. No 
one bothered her in the grocery as she 
stopped to compare labels on canned goods 
she was buying, but when her special qual- 
ities and prestige were needed in some com- 
munity effort, she was asked to help, and 
always did. 

Millions will be saddened by her death. 
Some knew her as teacher who reached their 
soundless world; others knew her only as the 
baseball-loving First Lady. Some knew her 
as a kind neighbor; others recall her days 
&s the gracious hostess at the White House. 

Where she was best known, she was best 
loved, and therefore her son, John Coolidge, 
his wife and their two daughters must sus- 
tain the greatest loss, and they have the sym- 
pathy of the country. 

The Nation knows that it lost a great lady 
today; Northampton knows it lost a good 
neighbor. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 10, 1957] 
Grace GOODHUE COOLIDGE 

Few roles demand such a fund of tact, ready 
wit, and common sense as the office of First 
Lady of the United States—an office carefully 
prescribed by tradition if not by the Consti- 
tution. By universal accord, Mrs, Calvin 
Coolidge filled this demanding role with 
dignity, warmth, and winning simplicity dur- 
ing her husband's two administrations. The 
complex social duties of the White House— 
Tanging from baseball (she was an avid fan) 
to royal receptions—invite Potomac fever but 
Mrs. Coolidge remained immune. With poise 
and charm she held fast to her inflexible 
command, “Thou shalt not talk politics’—a 
command doubly difficult but nonetheless 
Sometimes refreshing in this city festering 
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with political feuds. Following Mr. Coolidge's 
retirement, she resided in Northampton, 
Mass., where her Yankee simplicity brought 
affectionate regard. She was deserving of the 
moving compliment paid by her husband, 
who in a rare moment of quotable articula- 
tion, said of Grace Goodhue Coolidge, “For 
almost a quarter of a century, she has borne 
with my infirmities and I have rejoiced in 
her graces.” 


Address by Mr. Dale Soriano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I should like to include an ad- 
dress by Dale Soriano, past judge adyo- 
cate of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
‘the United States, before the Disabled 
American Veterans, and Friends of the 
DAV on Thursday noon, July 4, 1957, at 
the State Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The address follows: 

Veterans and friends, July the Fourth, as 
we all know, commemorates the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, our Na- 
tion’s first formal bid for independence from 
foreign rule. Even as the ink was drying on 
this bold document, our Patriot Fathers who 
signed it knew that the declaration alone 
would not accomplish the fact, and that our 
independence would have to be won by fight- 
ing for it against what must have seemed 
overwhelming military odds. 

When our freedom as a Nation separate and 
self-governing was finally won, the new Na- 
tion's leaders must have believed, or at least 
hoped, that it would remain unchallenged 
in the years to come. We know only too well 
that on the contrary, the United States of 
America has had to defend her independence 
and security a number of times since then, 
We have done so successfully, thank God, 
but at a terrible cost in lives and well-being 
of millions of millions of our young men. 

No shadow of a doubt has ever existed that 
our independence is well worth fighting for. 
Indeed we are so constituted as a Nation 
that it would be unthinkable for us to live 
otherwise than as a free people. The im- 
portant point is that America’s fighting men 
have willingly shouldered arms to maintain 
that independence, prepared to make any 
sacrifice for it. For millions this has meant 
the supreme sacrifice, and to those who did 
pledge and give their very lives, all honor 
and glory on this most significant of our 
national holidays. 

And to those others, who fought and sur- 
vived, but whose bodies and minds still bear 
the wounds and scars of the conflict, may 
we today give a moment's thought and at- 
tention? 

If you were to ask the war-disabled veteran 
of any of America’s struggles against aggres- 
sion, “What did you fight for?” he might 
phrase his answer in a variety of ways—but 
essentially any reply would have the same 
basic meaning. In the broader sense, he 
was fighting for the independence and free- 
dom of his country. Most people, however, 
translate such broad and noble ideas into 
more personal terms, so that the independ- 
ence of his country comes naturally to mean, 
to those who defended it, the independence 
of those who make up his immediate world— 
his wife, his children, his parents, his friends, 
and himself, 
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Let's go one step further and ask the dis- 
abled veteran what he means by “independ- 
ence.” To him, as to all of us, our country’s 
independence means freedom from domina- 
tion by any other nation, but personal in- 
dependence as a citizen of that country 
means physical and mental health, a decent 
Place to live, the necessities of life for his 
family, a job that he can hold down success- 
fully, and a respected place in the com- 
munity where he lives. 

My organization, the Disabled American 
Veterans, has as its single purpose the ful- 
fillment of this independence for all of Amer- 
ica’s wartime disabled veterans. In fact, it 
was for that purpose that we were organized 
at the end of World War II. Since the DAV 
is composed entirely of veterans who were 
wounded, injured or disabled in wartime 
service, we know perhaps better than any- 
one what is necessary to achieve independ- 
ence for the disabled veteran. 

First of all, the disabled veteran's natural 
desire for independence from physical pain 
and mental incapacity must in many cases 
be modified. Often he knows that he can 
never achieve anything like real health and 
physical well-being because of his war in- 
curred handicaps. 

Let us say, then, that the disabled veteran 
hopes to be as nearly physically and mental- 
ly rehabilitated as is possible with good 
medical and hospital care. This, then, is 
the first necessity for making independence 
a reality for the disabled veteran. he Vet- 
erans’ Administration is responsible for see- 
ing that he gets the best care possible, with 
enough well-staffed VA hospitals to take care 
of the increasing numbers of veterans whose 
disabilities recur from time to time, or in 
some cases do not become apparent until 
some years after the war has ended. This 
is often a long-term problem. 

Especially is this true in the case of the 
mentally ill veteran. His illness has been 
coming on for a long time, and the chances 
are that he has no funds to take care of 
the lengthy hospitalization necessary to 
bring him back to mental health. But he 
must be cared for, and the American public 
has a responsibility for his care which is 
going to exist whether the patient is cared 
for in“ an already overcrowded State mental 
institution or in a VA hospital, where he 
rightfully belongs. ° 

Our National Commander, Joseph F. 
Burke, of Bayonne, N. J., recently issued a 
statement protesting the demands in some 
quarters for curtailment of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program for building addition- 
al VA hospitals to take care of this increasing 
veteran load. He said, “Don't let anybody 
tell you that we've reached a point where we 
have enough VA hospitals. In one State I 
visited this year a VA hospital had a waiting 
list of 1,000. The average throughout the 
country is one psychiatrist for every 60 VA 
mental patients and the VA would like it to 
be one for every 30 patients. We must en- 
courage an expansion of this program.” 

Next, then, the disabled veteran must be 
assured of just and fair compensation for 
the handicaps which he has suffered in the 
service of his country, so that he can 
achieve independence from want for his 
family and himself. With today’s rising 
costs of living, he badly needs some increase 
in this compensation so that he can provide 
the basic necessities of life for his family. 
And especially he must have some stability 
in his compensation rating, so that he can 
know what he has to depend on from month 
to month. In the case of the totally dis- 
abled veteran this may be all he has to live 
on, because his war-sustained handicaps 
make it impossible for him to earn any kind 
of living. In many other instances the vet- 
eran is able to work and does so, but his 
disability may become aggravated from time 
to time, requiring medical care or hospitali- 
zation, and interrupting his earning power 
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while he is unable to work. His modest 
compensation check then becomes the only: 
source of income he has, and he must be 
able to depend on it. In recent years, cer- 
tain off-again, on-again policies in VA 
determination of his compensation have 
created an almost impossible situation for 
many disabled veterans. 

To achieve true independence, the veteran 
who has any remaining ability must have a 
job he can handle successfully. This is the 
end product of all successful physical and 
mental rehabilitation, and is the dearest 
wish of every disabled veteran's heart, be- 
cause it gives him not only a measure of 
financial independence, but an independ- 
ence of spirit which cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. To make this possible, 
two things are necessary, after his health 
has been brought to the most satisfactory 
level possible. First, he must have the right 
kind of vocational training to enable him to 
develop new skills to replace those which 
were lost because of his disability. Second, 
the public must be encouraged to realize 
that the disabled veteran is an conscientious 
and skillful a worker as his able-bodied 
brother when he is placed in a job for which 
he is fitted. As far as being conscientious 
and dependable is concerned, he is often 
more so, because he knows that he must. 
prove his worth. Also it has been proved 
conclusively that his safety record in indus- 
try is ny times better than the able- 
bodied w. "8. 

Just as every American wants to see his 
country, as an independent power, respected 
by all other nations, so his personal desire 
is for a place of respect in his community. 
‘The disabled veteran, no less than other men, 
has this same desire, and he does not expect 
it to be handed him on a silver platter ac- 
companied by maudlin sympathy. He is 
willing to work for that respect, and the com- 
munity activities of our fine DAV chapters 
throughout the Nation bear that out. He 
deserves, however, the gratitude of his Na- 
tion and his community for his part in keep- 
ing America free and independent at the cost 
of his own physical well-being, and he de- 
serves the sympathetic understanding of his 
neighbors in his struggle for a norma life 
and personal independence. 

I have mentioned some of the basic ways 
in which we can achieve independence for the 
disabled veteran. Perhaps you feel that this 
has not been a typically patriotic speech, on 
the occasion of this Fourth of July, but I be- 
lieve that if you will consider what I have 
said in its fullest sense you will see that it 
is indeed appropriate—for the independence 
achieved by any natipn is only as great as 
the personal independence of her citizens. 
Surely there are none who deserve that inde- 
pendence more than those who valued it so 
highly that they sacrificed their health and 
well-being and, in many cases, parts of their 
bodies to preserve it. 

The DAV—the Disabled American Veter- 
an—on this Fourth of July rededicates itself 
to the task of making independence a reality 
for our fellow disabled veterans, but we can 
only succeed with all America's help. Thank 
you. $ 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Dan River 
Mills, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on July 2, 3, 
and 4, 1957, the Dan River Mills, Inc., 
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of Danville, Va., observed its 75th an- 
niversary. On Thursday, July 4, a cele- 
bration and party was held at the Dan- 
ville fairgrounds which was attended by 
more than 30,000 people and was spon- 
sored by Dan River Mills, of which Mr. 
W. J. Erwin is president. 

The Dan River Mills is one of the 
largest textile organizations in the 
world and is the second largest employer 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia. Mr. 
Erwin and other officials of the mills are 
men of outstanding character and abil- 
ity and they have surrounded them- 
selves with employees of solid and de- 
pendable character. The relationship 
between officers and employees is whole- 
some and has stimulated a spirit of co- 
operation and fellowship in southside 
Virginia. i 

I do not believe we have any business 
organization which has contributed 
more to the enhancement of the cul- 
tural, educational, and economic devel- 
opment of southside Virginia than has 
Dan River Mills. We are all proud of 
their accomplishments and of what that 
organization has done to improve living 
conditions in our section. 

At the celebration referred to above on 
July 4, Mr. W. J. Erwin, the able presi- 
dent of Dan River Mills, extended greet- 
ings to those attending the party, and 
the distinguished senior United States 
Senator from Virginia, the Honorable 
Harry FrLoop Byrp, delivered a very 
timely and able and worthwhile address. 
Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
glad to include the addresses of Presi- 
dent W. J. Erwin, of the Dan River 
Mills, and Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
of Virginia. They are as follows: 

REMARKS BY W. J. ERWIN aT JULY 4 
EMPLOYEES’ PARTY 

Senator ByrD, Congressman Tuck, fellow 
employees, and distinguished guests, we ex- 
tend to you and your families a very warm 
and sincere welcome to this birthday party, 
which commemorates the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of Dan River Mills. 

In planning for this anniversary year, it 
has always been our intention that this 
party for you and the members of your 
family would be a climax of the activities 
undertaken to commemorate the 75th anni- 
versary. This party is an expression of ap- 
preciation to you for what you have done to 
make this company a success. We are proud 
of your performance and proud of what you 
have done for Dan River over the years. 

At the same time we want to pay tribute to 
the many men and women who have pre- 
ceded us and who contributed so much to 
the growth and welfare of our company. 

On behalf of our entire management, I 
extend to all of you our thanks, our best 
wishes, and our hope that this will be a day 
you will remember pleasantly for a long, 
long time. 


SPEECH BY SENATOR Harry F. ByrD, DAN RIVER 
Mutts, Inc., DANVILLE, Va., JULY 4, 1957 
The Fourth of July is an anniversary of 

deep significance to all Americans, and it is 


an especial pleasure for me to observe it with 


the fine people of the Danville area in this 
year of 1957. 

Here, in Virginia, we are now observing the 
350th anniversary of the founding of the 
first permanent English settlement in Vir- 


ginia, at Jamestown; the 18ist anniversary’ 


of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, written by a Virginian, the great 
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Thomas Jefferson, of Monticello; and the 
75th anniversary of your great industrial 
institution, the Dan River Mills, which may 
properly be regarded as one of the finer 
fruits of the freedom for which the country 
was settled, our independence was won, and 
the sound progress for which Virginia has 
always stood. 

It has been my privilege over the last few 
months to participate in several observances 
of the founding of Virginia at Jamestown, 
and on this day in Danville, I think it is fit- 
ting to recall that occasion, for when that 
small band of founders came ashore from 
their three little ships 350 years ago they 
set in motion a chain of events without 
comparison in human history. 

With their faith in the future they marked 
one of the great moments in history. It 
was a moment of greatness because those’ 
men and their stanch followers began to 
build with such soundness and vision that 
a new world slowly but surely began. to 
form. It was indeed a case of the infinitely 
small being infinitely great. These first 
settlers were great men in whom God and 
nature succeeded. 

There at Jamestown respect for individual 
rights and responsibilities was established. 

There the dignity of man was acknowl- 
edged. 

There the rights of free enterprise and 
initiative were encouraged. 

There, truth to God, and truth to self 
were practiced. 

On this foundation was built the first 
representative government in the New 
World—the Virginia House of Burgesses, the 
predecessor of our State legislatures and the 
National Congress. 

Material results are but the tardy sign of 
invisible activity. The courage to hope, and 
live, and build for a better world was the 
great legacy the founders bequeathed their 
descendants. 

And from this later came the fortitude to 
fight for liberty when it was threatened, and 
to win the independence of a great nation. 

Who among us does not have indelibly 
stamped in his heart and soul the great 
words of Jefferson as he penned them in the 
Declaration of Independence—the unani- 
mous declaration of the Thirteen United 
States of America in the Congress, July 4, 
1776, 181 years ago today. 

And you remember the closing words— 
immortal and will live as long as the lan- 
guage exists: 

“We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in general con- 
gress, assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do in the name and by authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, that these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be free and 
independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connection between them 
and the state of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that as free and 
independent States they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to all other acts 
and things which independent States may 
of right do. - 

“And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor,” 

Mark those last words, “We mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor”, and remember that 
our immortal Declaration of Independence 
was not written in a moment of victory. It 
was, itself, a record of uncertainty and 
peril—an oath taken in the most dangerous 
hour this country has ever known. George, 
the Third, regarded it as an act of treason, 
and the hangman's noose cast its shadow 
over those responsible. 
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Yet, Thomas Jefferson penned it, and John 
Hancock wrote his signature at twice its 
Normal size so, he said, “John Bull could see 
it without his spectacles and double the price 
to be put on my head.” 

That great document, adopted by Congress 
181 years ago today, is carefully preserved in 
Washington now for all to see. If you 
haven't seen it, please do not miss an oppor- 
tunity. It is a source of great inspiration. 
It is the living evidence of men‘s hopes and 
courage. It expresses the fervent hope that 
the future may draw faith from its deep 
meaning. 

This and the other American achievements 
leading to our revolution and independence 
Were the immediate inspiration for the spread 
of democratic freedom in an ever-widening 
Sphere, Today the United States stands as 
the beacon of hope in the world. 

It is well for us today to recall these great 
historical developments, because they were 
Wrought by great men with great minds, and 
great vision for sound progressive future. 
They made possible the greatness of our Na- 
tion today. They were building a great na- 
tion for us thought by thought, and deed by 
deed. Our institutions are the lengthened 
shadows of the men who conceived them and 
that applies to Dan River Mills. 

It is on the firm foundation built by our 
forebears that Virginia has made its own en- 
vironment; it is from them that we inherited 
Our abiding belief in States rights, and sound 
Principles, And it is upon these that we have 
built our State and local governments, and 
institutions.” 

Development comes with use, and use of 
Sur principles in Virginia has brought us 
Sut of the dark days of reconstruction into 
the light of sound progress. 

Virginia today stands as a symbol for 
States rights, for the democratic principle 

of separate coordinate branches of govern- 
ment, and for unmortgaged future. 

The people of our commonwealth have 
been generous to me, and to them I shall al- 
Ways be grateful. It has been my unswerv- 
ing purpose to serve them to the utmost of 
My ability in each of the positions of honor 
they have entrusted with me. I believe in 
the people of Virginia, and I trust in their 
Judgment, and I stand firmly on Virginia 
traditions and Virginia principles. 

In Virginia we regard experience as a 
fuidepost—not a hitching post. Perhaps in 
these days of spiraling inflation it is still 
Possible to get a few things for nothing— 
but experience is not one of them. 

Our progress in Virginia is based on 350 
years of experience. It is our purpose to 
be guided by that experience. Like the 
Dan River Mills long experience has served 
Virginia well. And as one citizen of Vir- 
Sinla Iam proud of our record. 

Virginia has its critics and I well know 
that no government is perfect, but govern- 
ments are comparative and I want now to 
Bive you just a few instances of our modern 
day progress. 

First of all, Virginia is 1 of the 3 States 
completely free of State debt. And this is 
Of significance when the Federal Govern- 
Ment and nearly all the States have reck- 
lessly plunged themselves into indebtedness, 
the interest on which I predict will exceed 
many times the principals of the loans. 

Virginia escapes this terrible burden of 
the annual and perhaps permanent interest 
Charges. 

Here are a few figures showing how Vir- 
Sinia is going ahead of other States. 

In the past 25 years in population of 49 
Percent as compared to an increase of 33 
Percent in the country as a whole. Per 
Capita income payments increased in Vir- 
&inla by 253 percent as compared to the 
General increase of 163 percent. 

Value of products manufactured In Vir- 
Sinla increased 328 percent as compared to 
General average of 282 percent. 
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Payroll in manufacturing in- 
creased 416 percent as compared to general 
average of 341 percent. 

Retail sales in Virginia increased 426 per- 
cent and the general increase was 251 per- 
cent. 

Deposits in Virginia banks increased 425 
percent. The national average increased 
269 percent. 

Number of telephones in Virginia in- 
creased 360 percent. Average, 178 percent. 

Motor-vehicle registrations increased 226 
percent. Average 133 percent. 

It is tommyrot to say Virginia is lagging 
behind. 

We are making great progress all down the 
line. 

We are doing this without debt and with 
sound governmental policies. 

The Dan River Mills symbolize our sound 
progress in Virginia, and it is fitting that 
on Independence Day, 350 years after our 
founding at Jamestown, and 181 years after 
our Declaration of Independence we con- 
gratulate the institution on the occasion of 
its diamond anniversary. 

Danville, the Danville area, and the south- 
side of Virginia also is to be congratulated 
for its support of this great corporation 
which for 75 years has contributed so much 
to the community, the State and the better 
living of people at home and abroad. 

Virginia is proud of this great leader of 
the textile industry. When this company 
was originated by the three brothers, Rob- 
ert A., John H., and James H. Schoolfield, 
along with Thomas B. Fitzgerald, Benjamin 
F. Jefferson, and Dr. H. W. Cole, the country 
Was only about 100 years old. Thomas Jef- 
ferson had been dead little more than 50 
years. Virginia was still trying to rise from 
the the ashes of the War Between the States, 
the last of the military governors had been 
gone only 12 years. 

With Virginia the Dan River Mills has 
grown in sound progress. Today it ranks 
among the great textile manufacturers of the 
world. In number of spindles it is a leader 
in the South. It ranks with the leaders in 
Virginia in the employment of our people. 
Iam certain that its policy is to deliver the 
most value for the least cost. That means 
productive progress. Production is the 
source of wages. This is the American com- 
petitive system. This is the enemy of crip- 
pling inflation, and the source of higher 
living standards. 

Under the sound and enlightened leader- 
ship of such men as W. J. Erwin, president, 
and Basil D. Browder, executive vice presi- 
dent, and Dan Daniels, Dan River Mills now 
is a corporation of more than 800,000 spin- 
dies, and more than 18,000 looms, owned 
by more than 9,500 stockholders, and oper- 
ated by 18,000 employees, turning out useful 
products which sell for more than $120 mil- 
lion yearly. 

This is truly the Virginia brand of progress 
represented in a great corporation operating 
for the profit of its owners and employees, 
and for the good of mankind who need and 
are able to use its products. 

I take it that when a Member of Congress 
is among you, he is expected to say some- 
thing about what goes on in Washington. 
If that is true I might say this: 

The Washington Government is a place 
of vast and complex pressures. So many of 
them seem to be so foreign to the tradi- 
tional concept of our form of government, 
under which this Nation has grown great, 
it is all too easy to regard them with an 
apathetic attitude in the belief that such 
things can't happen here—to my country, 
my State, my town—to me. But they do. 

For instance, the Federal Government has 
been in the red for 20 of the last 25 years, 
yet since World War II we have given away 
nearly $60 billion in foreign aid spread 
around the globe. Millions of that money 
has gone to subsidize the textile industry 
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abroad where they use cheap labor in com- 
petition with your own Dan River mills. 

You have in your midst a fine and patri- 
otic citizen who has properly been honored 
by the American Legion, as their national 
leader. He is, of course, as you know, Dan 
Daniel. He is doing excellent and effective 
work with reference to foreign aid. Dan 
Daniel is a great American, He is going 
throughout the breadth of the land speaking 
against giveaway programs to foreign coun- 
tries and for sound policies at home. 

Sometimes as I listen to all the talk in 
Washington about aid for the underdevel- 
oped areas, I wonder if the greatest under- 
developed area of all isn’t under the hats 
of those who propose it. 

Practically all of this foreign ald has been 
charged into our Federal debt, the interest 
on which, at this moment, is costing Ameri- 
can taxpayers more than 87 Dillion a year. 
That is a full 10 percent of all Federal taxes 
collected. In other words, if it were not for 
this Federal debt, the Federal taxes you and 
I pay could be cut 10 percent across the 
board 


But this is not the only aspect of the 
debt. It is difficult to comprehend, but you 
know that all the debt in this country totals 
$800 billion. That is nearly $1 trillion. More 
than $325 billion of it is in public debt which 
generally speaking is not productive debt. 
It is this tremendous debt—resulting from 
our unprecedented free-wheeling spending 
spree, largely encouraged by the Federal 
Government—that is causing the terrible 
inflation which even today is driving up the 
cost of living still more. 

Yet, even in the face of renewed inflation, 
the President in January submitted to Con- 
gress the largest peacetime budget in history. 
It actually called for $8 billion more in ex- 
penditures by Federal spending agencies than 
they passed_out just 2 years ago. Most of 
the increase was in domestic civilan pro- 
grams, having nothing to do with military 
preparedness. 

Think of this in terms of what you pay 
in taxes. All taxes collected this year in this 
country will total $110 billion. 

That is the equivalent of nearly one-third 
of our national income. 

It is no wonder that the people of the 
Nation have risen up this year in the greatest 
demand for reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures in all our history. But the spending 
is too entrenched, and the opposition of the 
administration was too great. Congress has 
done the best it could to reduce appropria- 
tions. But the result is not nearly enough. 

I sincerely hope the people of the country 
will not be discouraged. They must keep up 
the demand next year, and for all the years 
necessary until we can get these expendi- 
tures under control, and reduce them to a 
point where we can reduce debt, stop in- 
flation, and reduce taxes. 

In Federal taxes alone, the Government 
is taking 20 percent of the workingman's 
salary at the lowest rate. In some cases, 
individuals are paying Federal taxes of more 
than 90 percent of what they make. Cor- 
porations are paying more than 50 percent 
before they begin to show a profit and put 
money aside to replace their machinery, and 
expand their plants. The average American 
is working one-third of his time to pay his 
taxes. 

We need to cut taxes at all levels, at the 
lower levels, in the middle-income brackets 
where people are taking the worst tax lick- 
ing, and even in the higher brackets. We 
need to reduce taxes for small business, and 
for larger businesses. In short, taxes are 
too high. They are virtually at a point of 
diminishing returns. They are killing in- 
centive in both individuals and business. 

Please believe me when I say the Members 
of Congress need your constant and continu- 
ing help in trying to get expenditures down 
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so we can get the debt down, stop the infia- 
tion and get the taxes down. 

This gigantic Federal spending serves to 
centralize Government, and that means more 
and more bureaucrats in Washington tell 
you in Danville, and me in Winchester what 
to do, when to do it, and how to do it, and 
how much to spend for it. 

This is the greatest democracy in the his- 
tory of the world. It has grown to this posi- 
tion in the brief span of 180 years, and with 
only 6 percent of the world’s population. 
This could not have been achieved without 
the form of government bequeathed us as 
a sacred heritage by our forefathers. 

Strike down the power of States to control 
their own affairs, and concentrate all power 
in Washington, and you strike at the heart 
of what makes this Nation great. 

To me the decision of the Supreme Court 
abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration in States and local public school sys- 
tems was a vicious and destructive invasion 
of States rights. 

It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject, including the 
1928 decision by Chief Justice Taft, a great 
and learned man and a former President of 
the United States, who held segregation was 
constitutional if separate equal facilities 
were provided, 

Bad enough before, when centralization 
was developing through Federal expendi- 
tures, but in more recent years Federal 
courts have gotten into the act. I men- 
tion just a few examples. In the recent 
Girard case it held that a man's money could 
not be spent afteer his death in accordance 
with his will. 

In another case, just a couple weeks ago, 
it put down the police powers of State and 
local governments. 

Time and time again it has usurped legis- 
lative powers, which, under the Constitu- 
tion, are clearly segregated to the Congress 
as 1 of the 3 separate coordinated branches 
of Government. 

More recently the Federal court has even 

divested the Federal executive branch from 
its means of bringing Communists—enemies 
of democracy—to justice. 
These are the things that the people at 
home must understand—understand what is 
happening to you. In this Nation you are 
the supreme voice of the land—not the Su- 
preme Court, not the President, not the Con- 
gress—it is you. 

I say these things to you on this Inde- 
pendence Day in the sincere hope that you, 
with all the citizens of this land, will rise up 
in massive resistance to Federal usurpation 
of individual and States rights, and assert 
your independence with an overwhelming 
demand for the return to the fundamental 
for which this Nation was founded and 
for which our independence was won and 
upon which we have built the greatest na- 
tion on earth. 


Benson Friends Sentenced in Antitrust 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am enclosing a clipping from 
the Washington Newsletter published by 
the National Farmers Union of June 21, 
which points out some of what is hap- 
pening to the American people by the 
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shenanigans going on at the Department 

of Agriculture under Secretary Benson: 

BENSON FRIENDS SENTENCED IN ANTITRUST 
CHARGES 


Safeway Stores, Inc., a giant grocery chain 
store firm which is closely associated politi- 
cally with Secretary Benson, was convicted 
this week of antitrust law violations. 

The Safeway corporation was fined $105,000 
and two of its officials were sentenced to 
suspended prison terms and fined a total 
of $82,500 by the Federal District Court of 
Fort Worth, Tex. The sentenced officials are 
L. A. Warren, former Safeway president and 
now a consultant, and Earl Cliff, division 
manager at Dallas, Tex. Safeway and its 
officials were charged with selling at less than 
cost for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion. They pleaded “no contest.” 

Safeway has been a perennial antitrust law 
violator since 1942, the Court was told by 
Miss Margaret Brass, Justice Department’s 
attorney in the case. This case was the 
fifth brought against Safeway in that time, 
she said. 

Secretary Benson has worked closely with 
Safeway officials in planning and adminis- 
tering the farm programs. He has borrowed 
several Safeway executives for important jobs 
inside his own office. Safeway's subsidiary, 
the Superior Cheese Co., got $74,000 of the 
$2 million an illegal windfall payments by 
the Agriculture Department when dairy price 
supports were reduced in 1954. Last year 
the Republican National Committee hired 
the Safeway chain’s advertising agency, 
Braun & Co., to advertise Benson to the 
public during the political campaign. 

(The contract with Braun & Co. to adver- 
tise Benson was cancelled immediately after 
Senate Democrats revealed that the adver- 
tising firm was involved in the Fort Worth 
antitrust action against Safeway. Braun & 
Co. was indicted in July 1955 as a coconspir- 
ator with Safeway in its effort to destroy 
competition. The charge was changed to a 
criminal information when the criminal 
charge against Safeway was shifted to a civil 
antitrust suit.) 


The Dominican Republic—The Dictator Is 
a Flop in the Tourist Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Time magazine for July 15, 1957: 

Under a molten summer sun, a portly 
figure in a palm beach suit set out from 
his seaside estate one morning last week 
for a constitutional along Ciudad Trujillo's 
palm-lined George Washington Avenue. 
Pedestrians were herded aside, but cars rolled 
by unmolested just a few yards away. Only 
a handful of aids guarded Generalissimo 
Dr. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 65, bene- 
factor of the fatherland, genius of peace, etc., 
etc., etc., as he strolled confidently along. 
In the dictator's island fief, poincianas were 
blooming, sugarcane was growing, business 
was booming. 

A hemispheric axiom has it that when a 
dictator falls afoul of Washington, his oppo- 
nents are emboldened to try to topple him 
This year, Trujillo is in bad grace with the 
United States, which officially suspects that 
the Dominicans hired United States Pilot 
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Gerald Lester Murphy to carry out the air- 
plane-kidnaping of Trujillo Critic Jesus de 
Galindez from Manhattan 16 months ago. 
But to Trujillo's satisfaction, the axiom has 
not worked. The Dominicans are as docile as 
ever. The educated few who know of the 
Galindez-Murphy case (in some instances 
from Puerto Rican radio broadcasts) publicly 
refuse to comment, privately shrug: “What 
can we do?” 
GETTING RESULTS 


As the 27th year of the era of Trujillo 
neared an end, the strongman was still work- 
ing a seven-day week and still getting re- 
sults. The gross national product in 1956 
was well over $500 million. Exports last year 
(mainly sugar, coffee, cocoa) reached a rec- 
ord high of $126.5 million. Imports in 1956 
were held to $108.3 million, leaving a trade 
surplus of $18.2 million, The record 1957 
budget, nicely balanced at $131.5 million, 
will buy more schools, hospitals and roads. 

Trujillo is essentially a brutally efficient 
businessman. Name of the business: the 
Dominican Republic. His basic maneuver 
is to squeeze other investors, including those 
from the United States, out of profitable 
businesses. He sends his representatives to 
make what is often a scrupulously fair offer; 
the victims accept rather than face the tax 
and regulatory troubles that might follow 
refusal. Trujillo's cement, beer and electric- 
power monopolies were all acquired in this 
fashion, and he has nearly completed control 
of the island's biggest business—sugar. Most 
recent big United States firm to get out: 
the West Indies Sugar Co., for $36 million. 


ONE FLOP 


In only one business yenture—the tourist 
trade—has the dictator proved a fiop. He 
spent $25 million erecting a gigantic Inter- 
national Fair for Peace and Progress, opened 
the doors for business only three months be- 
fore the Galindez kidnaping. The strong- 
man was splashed with a storm of bad 
notices unequaled since he ordered the mas- 
sacre of 15,000 Haltian migrant farm work- 
ers in 1937. As he steadily blocked FBI in- 
vestigation of the double crime, magazines, 
newspapers, radio networks, and United 
States Co en denounced him, The 
tourist traffic jerked to a halt. ~ 

Trujillo obviously hopes to ride out the 
storm, and to help him he has marshaled 
one of the most potent corps of propaganda 
agents that any foreign nation maintains in 
the United States. But even if Galindez and 
Murphy are forgotten, the strongman's 
state has little chance of rivaling traditional 
Caribbean vacation lands. The few tourists 
who do visit it return to report a polite but 
lifeless people, depressingly adept at follow- 
ing the rules of appeasing egomania, but no 
fit company for a fling. 


Inspection of Poultry and Poultry 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
text of a telegram which came to me on 
yesterday afternoon from one of my con- 
gressional constituents in the great 23d 
District, Los Angeles County, Calif., rec- 
ommending my favorable consideration 
of H. R. 6814, the bill for compulsory 
poultry inspection: 
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Downer, CaL.. 
We earnestly recommend your support of 
H. R. 6814. It is the most progressive, bene- 
ficial step yet taken by the poultry industry. 
Yours respectfully, 
SOUTHEAST POULTRY Co,, 
W. C. McKussen. 


But, the wire did not come to my office 
until after I had already voted “aye” on 
passage of the bill and had returned to 
my office where I received the wire. 


More About John M. Blair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
is important for the public and the Con- 
gress to become acquainted with the 
background of an employee who holds 
such an important position with the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee. The public and the Congress will 
be in a better position to evaluate any 
reports submitted by this committee of 
this gentleman's work. 

I, therefore, under unanimous con- 
sent, insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the May 15, 1957, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune written by 
Donald I. Rogers and entitled More 

About John M. Blair”: 
Monz ABOUT JOHN M. Bram 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

John M. Blair. chief economist under Sen- 
ator Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, Tennessee, 
chairman of the Senate's Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, is the man who will do 
most of the research and handie most of the 
Presentation when Senator KEerauver con- 
ducts his probes of the country's leading 
industries, including the oils, motors, public 
utilities, and chemicals. 

Mr. Blair is reputed to be an expert on oll. 

He is an avowed—an announced—mis- 
truster of big business. 

He believes that big business will reduce 
employment and lower wages. 

He believes that big business will extract 
&n increasing amount of work from em- 
Ployees at decreasing rates of reward. 

VIEW OF CAPITALISM 


He believes that capitalism will give an in- 
creasingly large share of the Nation's wealth 
to the higher income groups at the expense 
of the lower income groups, thus ultimately 
destroying its own market place. 

This is the man, a man who has spent 
much of his life working for government, 
who will sit at the right hand of an ambi- 
tious United States Senator in the months 
until the 1958 election, assisting wherever 
Possible in a studious effort to discredit some 
of the most successful enterprises in some 
of America's most important industries. 

His views are set forth with great clarity 
in several writings, most important of which 
is his book, Seeds of Destruction, printed in 
1938 and published at $4 by Covici-Friede. 
Mr. Blair has never publicly recanted the be- 
liefs expressed in his book. 

THE MAN BEHIND THE POST 

Last Sunday this reporter quoted several 
excerpts from Mr. Blair's book to show the 
Sociallstic caliber of his thinking. Following 
are some additional quotes from Seeds of De- 
struction, which indicate, at least, the tem- 
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per of the man who holds such an important 
post. 
Even these excerpts show that Mr. Blair 
writes with bias, hostility, sarcasm and that 
he makes fun of the business community. 
“One of the factors that enters into restric- 
tion of production is waste, waste occasion- 
ally being deliberately fostered or at least 
countenanced in order that output might be 
lessened. According to the American Fed- 
erated Engineering Societies, the responsi- 
bility for this waste lies mostly upon the 
shoulders of management. * * * 


CALLED PRICE DEVICE 


“This deliberate waste brought about by 
management is to a considerable extent but 
an obvious mechanism to restrict actual or 
potential production, all for the purpose of 
keeping prices stable” (pp. 101-102). 

And here's a prediction in the same book: 

“For our national economy as a whole, the 
only scientific assumption which can be 
drawn * * * is that the trends brought 
out as operating in the past and in the pres- 
ent will undoubtedly continue to do so in 
the future, that physical volume of produc- 
tion will grow—providing there is a market— 
that horsepower will increase rapidly, that 
general population will grow but at a pro- 
gressively slower rate while factory employ- 
ment declines, that separations will continue 
their increase over additions, that as a conse- 
quence of all this, technological unemploy- 
ment will steadily increase, that the machine 
industries will remain physically capable of 
absorbing but the slightest proportion of the 
workers displaced by the machinery in- 
stalled" (p. 34). 


KEY TO PHILOSOPHY 


It behooves the reader to go over that one 
again. It is an awkwardly constructed para- 
graph, but it contains a whole theme, almost 
a whole economic philosophy. 

It is the core of Seeds of Destruction, for 
the book purports to be a study of the weak- 
nesses of capitalism. 

Perhaps it is more a study in the weak- 
ness of Mr. Blair's logic—and perhaps the 
book embodies the seeds of destruction of his 
influence on the subcommittee. 

Let no one in big business or a key in- 
dustry underestimate Mr. Blair. He is no 
lightwelght. He is sharp, and can take care 
of himself. 


SACLANT’s 5 Years: A Study of NATO 
Command Responsible for a Vast Area 
of the North Atlantic l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of Monday, 
June 24, 1957, by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
entitled “SACLANT’s 5 Years: A Study 
of NATO Command Responsible for a 
Vast Area of the North Atlantic”: 

One of the most important but perhaps 
least known commands of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization announced last week a 
series of Atlantic naval exercises in the fall. 

At Norfolk, Va., the flags of the NATO 
nations fly outside the headquarters of 
Adm. Jerauld Wright, known in naval ab- 
breyiation as SACLANT—Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic. Admiral Wright's 
command is not so well known or as long 
established as that of SACEUR—Supreme Al- 
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lied Commander, Europe, in Paris. But it 
provides a unified top command for a vast 
North Atlantic Ocean area from the North 
Pole to the Tropic of Cancer, and its strategic 
importance is very great. 

The naval exercises in the fall—part of an 
extensive regular cycle of NATO training for 
sea, air, and land components—will be under 
the overall direction of Admiral Wright at 
his Norfolk headquarters. Subordinate 
commanders of the Eastern and Western 
Atlantic areas and of the Atlantic Striking 
Fleet will be in direct charge of various 
exercises involving fleet operations, sub- 
marine and antisubmarine warfare, mining 
and minesweeping exercises. 


MANY PROBLEMS REMAIN 


The exercises will put a capstone to the 
5 years of existence of SACLANT. Since the 
Norfolk headquarters were established in 
1952 many allied naval problems have been 
resolved, a working organization has been 
created and a joint staff set up. But many 
problems remain, and the command, like 
the rest of NATO, faces some serious future 
difficulties. 

The staff at Norfolk now numbers 138 
officers, most of them Americans, British, 
Canadian, and French, but with representa- 
tion from all the small NATO maritime 
powers except Belgium and Iceland. 

Admiral Wright, who is a NATO com- 
mander, is also a United States Commander 
in Chief, Atlantic Fleet. As such he has a 
large separate United States staff. At one 
time there was some thought of splitting 
the two jobs, but experience and study have 
shown that the two are almost indivisible, 
particularly since the United States Atlantic 
Fleet is the principal NATO naval force in 
the Atlantic. 

The achievements of .SSACLANT, though 
publicized far less than those of SACEUR, are 
considerable. There has always been a sort 
of international fraternity of the sea; this 
is reflected in the Norfolk staff. There has 
been a joining together, a manifestation of 
mutual interests at Norfolk. The duty is 
so popular many of the foreign naval min- 
isters have recently reduced the tour of duty 
at Norfolk from 3 years to 2. 


STANDARDIZATION ADVANCED 


The staff's teamwork has been matched by 
considerable standardization of naval pro- 
cedures. A common signal, communications 
and cipher system has been estabilished and 
communication facilities are far better inte- 
grated than formerly. A good many fuels 
and naval stores and some naval ordnance 
are now common to all. exercises 
and test ures like those scheduled for 
the fall are held periodically. War plans are 
formulated at Norfolk and are under con- 
stant revision. 

Considerable supporting infrastructure— 
the group's terminology for airfields, facili- 
ties, and so on—is being built up, at a 
cost of almost $90 million. This includes 
naval communications facilities in Iceland, 
3 maritime patrol airfields in Norway, 1 in 
Scotland, a major naval base area with sup- 
porting airfields on the Clyde, Scotland; a 
maritime patrol airfield at Brest, France; 2 in 
Portugal; and fuel and ammunition facili- 
ties at Lisbon. 

Some progress in command structure has 
been made.. The position of Commander 
Striking Fleet, Atlantic, has been raised to 
a level directly subordinate to Admiral 
Wright, and is no longer subordinate as it 
was in the first year to regional commanders. 
Canada recently revised her dual air-naval 
command system and gave full authority to 
the navy for responsibility at sea. 

p BRITISH COMMAND SYSTEM 


Difficulties and problems that remain are 
several. The British still retain in the 
eastern Atlantic. the two-headed and difi- 
cult command system, with two coequal 
naval and air commanders for the same area, 
No solution of the IBERLANT—Iberian sub- 
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sector of the Atlantic treaty command— 
problem has been reached. This subsector 
embraces a large and highly important 
stretch of ocean off the Iberian Peninsula 
and Morocco and off the approaches to the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 

The British insist.this area should be 
commanded by a British admiral subordinate 
to Admiral Wright. They must have control, 
they say, over the approaches to the Mediter- 
ranean. The French say they cannot con- 
sider—for reasons of prestige—any non- 
French commander. 

The United States points out that no 
subordinate commander in the important 
eastern Atlantic is an American; that our 
Sixth Fleet is the major naval force in the 
Mediterranean, and that Spain, with her 
important bases and her dominant position 
at the Strait of Gibraltar, would not favor 
either a British or a French command, 

The British want the headquarters at 
Gibraltar; the French want it at Casablanca; 
the United States, at Lisbon. No compromise 
has been reached. Meanwhile IBERLANT 
comes under the general control of the two 
British commanders—naval and air—of the 
eastern Atlantic area, who are subordinate to 
Admiral Wright. 

Another major problem facing SACLANT 
is the recent British white paper on defense. 
This paper, which justified and programed 
extensive cuts in the British armed forces, 
has worried the Norfolk staff. The staff fears 
it will establish a precedent and that at 
exactly the time when NATO naval forces are 

g to achieve strength, many powers 
will follow Britain's example. 

The future worries SACLANT, yet at Nor- 
folk there are no doubting Thomases. There 
is unanimity that victory without seapower 
is impossible. 


How About a National Lottery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to inform my colleagues that my lottery 
bill continues to gain more and more 
support every day. 

Recent support for a national lottery 
comes from Inez Robb, a columnist for 
the New York World Telegram. In her 
column of July 3, 1957 entitled “How 
About a National Lottery To Keep Uncle 
Sam in Cash?” Miss Robb urges serious 
consideration of a national lottery. 

I am inserting this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the serious consideration of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress: 

How ABOUT A NATIONAL Lotrery To KEEP 
UNCLE SAM IN CASH? ; 
(By Inez Robb) 

Recent reports from the Nation's capital 
say that inner circles within inner circles 
in Washington are cottoning up to the idea 
of a national lottery as one more means of 
raising money to support the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the style to which it has become 
accustomed 


Well, sir, there was a time when this in- 
telligence from Washington would have made 
me bridle like Carry Nation sniffing a cupful 
of basic bourbon. But inflation has weak- 
ened my moral fiber, and maybe—I'm not 
certain, but maybe—it might be wise to keep 
that Irish sweeps money at home. 
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Interesting characters have sidled up to 
me in numerous nations from Cuba to Tierra 
del Fuego to Portugal to sell me tickets in 
national lotteries. I have a feeling that they 
sidled up to me in North Africa, too, but for 
the life of me I can't remember whether it 
was lottery tickets or dirty postcards. 

In the past my lofty moral scorn of such 
dubious methods of national financing have 
even withered the kind of characters who 
seem to engage in the lottery traffic and, 
take my word for it, that’s a lot of moral 
scorn. 

Perhaps I might not have been so sus- 
ceptible to the prospect of a national lottery 
to pay off the mortgage on the vine-covered 
Federal cottage if I had not read of it almost 
simultaneously with a financial column that 
bluntly sald “money costs more today.” 

And ain't it the truth? A dollar will 
scarcely get you 50 cents in today's market. 
In Canada, it takes $1.05 face value of Amer- 
ican coin to buy $1 face value Canadian, 
And up north our neighbors, great jokers, 
are complaining because Big Brother to the 
south holds them in economic bondage. 
They've got saddle sores from those solid- 
gold chains. 

My moral fiber slipped another notch when 
it became apparent that Uncle Sam, with 
or without box tops, couldn't give away his 
long-term bonds in the present money mar- 
ket, since he is unwilling to pay the high in- 
terest rates it takes today to hire money. 

So a lottery began to take on a kind of 
rosy glow. Americans are great gamblers. 
Nor are we totally devoid of that human 
greed that makes man rejoice at getting 
something for nothing—or a lottery ticket. 
Naturally, the Government would have to 
make the payoff prizes, say a million in cash 
as tops, exempt from all kinds and sorts of 
taxes. Otherwise, it would hardly pay to 
take a flier. 

The football pools in England are tax- 
exempt. In tax-ridden Albion such pool 
prizes offer practically the only way a citi- 
zen can strike it rich. Britain has also cop- 
ied the Scandinavian countries in offering 
savings bonds that amount, in the long run, 
to a form of national lottery. 

Such bonds, in Norway and England, pay 
no interest. Because every so often these 
respective Governments draw bonds that pay 
off handsomely in the same way as a lottery. 
The top prizes are substantial. There are 
also any number of smaller prizes that con- 
sole the gambler—pardon me, investor. Of 
course, the take from the bond lottery is 
temptingly tax-exempt, too. And the in- 
vestor whose bond wasn't drawn this time 
can always hope that Lady Luck will be with 
him at the next drawing, 4 to 6 months 
hence, 

Our new Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
B. Anderson, could do worse than consider 
a straight-out lottery or lottery bonds. We 
might as well live it up, for, as Punch put it 
recently and pungently, money doesn’t seem 
to have any future. 


The World Bank and the Mutual Secu- 
rity Bill in World Trade and in World 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress will soon consider the mutual secu- 
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rity bill. Everyone but Congress calls it 

the foreign-aid bill. 

When the mutual security bill comes 
before us, it might be helpful to review 
again to what extent it provides invest- 
ment to increase production, to raise 
living standards and to bring about a 
better balance in world trade and a solid 
hope for world peace. 

That was also the job the World Bank 
set out to do 11 years ago in 1946. 

An article on the World Bank in to- 
day’s New York Times, July 10, sets 
the goals of the World Bank with its 60 
member countries who are its stock- 
holders. 

The World Bank was established to 
provide and facilitate international in- 
vestment for increasing production, 
raising living standards and helping 
bring about a better balance in world 
trade. ; 

In its 11 years, the bank has loaned 
more than $3 billion in 44 countries and 
oversea territories. 

The World Bank was new after World 
War II. There was no such institution 
after World War I. 

The World Bank works for world peace 
when it contributes to world trade and to 
improved living standards through in- 
creased production. It is said that the 
mutual security bill aims to do the same. 
When the measure is presented for con- 
sideration it is hoped that the benefits of 
the bill will be as clearly evident as those 
set out by the World Bank in the Times 
article. It follows: 

Wortp Bank To Borrow 100 MILLION IN 
FRANKFURT— LARGEST LOAN OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES Is PLACED Wrru WEST GER- 
MaN House—DesTS To RISE ABOVE 1 BIL- 
LION 
A West German bank, the Bank Deutscher 

Laender of Frankfurt-am-Main, has agreed to 

Jend $100 million for 1 to 3 years at 4% 

percent interest to the International Bank 

for Reconstruction and Development (World 

Bank). 

The private placement is the third and 
largest issue of World Bank dollar obliga- 
tions placed entirely outside the United 
States. 

As evidence of its indebtedness the World 
Bank will issue notes dated July 11, 1957. 
Of the total, $40 million will mature in 1 
year and $30 million each in 2 and 3 years. 

Interest will be payable semiannually, 
with the first payment due January 11, 1958. 
Payments of interest and principal will be 
made at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

The transaction is the third sale of World 
Bank obligations this year. Two previous 
issues were offered publicly through United 
States investment houses, $100 million of 
4% percent 20-year bonds in January and 
$100 million of 4½ percent 21-year bonds in 
April. 

Previous placements outside the United 
States included $50 million of World Bank 
dollar bonds with investors in 23 countries 
in September 1954 and a $75 million issue of 
World Bank dollar bonds placed with in- 
vestors in 22 countries in September last 
year. 

Total outstanding obligations of the bank, 
giving effect to the new borrowing, will 
amount to about $1,135,000,000. They will 
consist of $935 million of United States dol- 
lar bonds and the equivalent of $200 million 
of bonds denominated in Swiss francs, Can- 
adian dollars, sterling and Netherlands 
guilders, 
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The World Bank was established to pro- 
vide and facilitate international investment 
for increasing production, raising living 
Standards and helping bring about a better 
balance in world trade. 

Since it began operations in 1946 it has 
made more than 166 loans totaling $3,006,- 
000,000, net of cancellations and refundings, 
in 44 countries and overseas territories. 

The 60 member countries of the bank are 
its stockholders, and the money the bank 
lends is provided partly by them. The bank 
derives additional funds by selling its own 
bonds and other borrowing in the capital 
markets of the world. 


Who Signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ?—Who Signed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States?—A short 
Biographical Sketch of Each Prepared 
by the Library of Congress for Con- 
gressman Clyde Doyle, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
the following historical and biographical 
data regarding each of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. It seemed 
to me entirely appropriate that at this 
barticular season of patriotic expression 
toward our beloved Nation's independ- 
ence it would be appropriate for you 
and each of my distinguished colleagues 
to have before you this data compiled for 
me at my request by the Library of Con- 
8ress. You will note therefrom that it 
Was prepared for me on April 25, 1957, 
and I anticipated submitting it to your 
attention prior to July 4; but, Mr. Speak- 
er, the information herein contained is 
always appropriate, informative, and 

piring. 

And also, Mr. Speaker, at my request 
the Library of Congress prepared for me 
Short biographical sketches of each of the 
Signers of the United States Constitu- 
tion. They would also seem especially 
appropriate for us to have before us at 
this time. Hence, I am pleased to also 
include the text thereof as furnished me 
by the Library of Congress: : 
THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 

PENDENCE—SOME SALIENT FACTS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Josiah Bartlett: He was born in Amesbury, 

Ass., on November 21, 1729, and died at 
Kingston, N. H., on May 19, 1795. At the age 
Of 16, Bartlett began the study of medicine 
in the office of a practicing physician, and 
5 years later began his own practice in his 
Newly adopted home at Kingston. He was 

7 years old when he signed the Declaration 
Of Independence, and he has the distinction 
Of being the first to give his vote in favor 
Of the adoption of the Declaration. Al- 
though a layman, Bartlett, in 1779, was ap- 
Pointed chief justice of the New Hamp- 
shire court of. common pleas. In 1782 he 
Was elevated to the superior court, and in 

was appointed chief justice of that 
Court, He served from 1790 as chief execu- 
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tive of his State with the title of president; 
and after June 1793, under the amended 
Constitution, he was elected the first gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. While serving in 
the Continental Congress, he served on the 
important standing committees, and played 
an important part in shaping legislation, 
While serving on the bench in New Hamp- 
shire, he was a member and temporary 
chairman of the State convention called to 
ratify the proposed Constitution of the 
United States; and he contributed in no 
small way to the dissipation of the oppo- 
sition of some of the smaller towns in the 
State to ratification of the Nation’s premier 
charter. Bartlett Is buried in the first ceme- 
tery at Kingston. 

William Whipple: He was born in Kittery, 
Maine, on January 14, 1730, and died in 
Portsmouth, N. H., on November 28, 1785. 
Whipple was educated in the common 
schools. At an early age he went to sea, and, 
while in his early twenties, became master 
of a vessel. About 1760 he formed a partner- 
ship with his brother, Joseph, in the mer- 
cantile business in Portsmouth, continuing 
in this pursuit until 1775, when he gave up 
his share of the business to enter public af- 
fairs and work for independence. He was 
elected to the Continental Congress in 1775, 
and served until 1779. He was 47 years old 
when he affixed his signature to the Declara- 
tion. His service in Congress was inter- 
rupted for short periods, when he was par- 
ticipating in military campaigns during the 
war. He was commissioned brigadier gen- 
eral in 1777, and served in several battles, 
including the Saratoga and Rhode Island 
campaigns, He served in the State Assembly 
from 1780-84, and in 1782 was appointed 
an associate justice of the Superior Court of 
New Hampshire, a position which he held 
until his sudden death. Whipple is buried 
in the north cemetery at Portsmouth, 

Matthew Thornton: He was born in Ire- 
land in 1714, and died on June 24, 1803, at 
Newburyport, Mass., while visiting his 
daughter, Thornton came to America with 
his parents in 1718, settling first in Maine 
and then in Massachusetts. He received his 
early education in Massachusetts, and went 
on to study medicine, completing his pro- 
gram in 1740. He began his practice in 
Londonderry, N. H., where, at the same time, 
he became very active in public affairs. He 
served as under surgeon with the New 
Hampshire troops in the Louisbourg Expedi- 
tion of 1745, and for some time held the rank 
of colonel in the State militia. He served 
as a member of the New Hampshire Assembly 
in 1758, 1760, and 1761. He was a delegate 
to the First Provincial Congress in 1775, and 
was elected president of that body; he also 
served as chairman of the committee of 
safety. In 1776, he was elected to the Con- 
tinental Congress, and although he did not 
arrive until November, he had the oppor- 
tunity of affixing his signature to the Decla- 
ration of Independence. He was 62 years 
old when he signed that document. Thorn- 
ton was appointed associate justice of the 
New Hampshire Superior Court and served 
until 1782. He served in the newly organized 
State senate from 1784 to 1786. His latter 
years were spent on his farm in Merrimack, 
N. H.. where he devoted his time to writing. 
He is buried in Thornton's Ferry Cemetery, 
at Merrimack. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John Hancock: He was born in Quincy, 
Norfolk County, Mass., on January 23, 1737, 
and died at Quincy, Mass., on October 8, 
1793. When Hancock was a young boy, he 
was adopted by his uncle, Thomas Hancock, 
who was the richest merchant in Boston. 
He attended Harvard College and graduated 
in 1754. After completing his education, he 
entered his uncle's mercantile office; in 1763 
he became a partner of Thomas Hancock 
& Company. When his uncle died in 1754, 
Hancock, a youth of twenty-seven, became 
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the head of the leading mercantile house in 
Boston, and the heir to a large fortune. He 
was a member of the provincial legislature 
from 1766 to 1772, and served as president 
of the Provincial Congress in 1774. He was 
elected as a member to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775, and served for several terms. 
From May 24, 1775 to October 29, 1777, he 
served as President of the Congress. He was 
the first to sign the Declaration and was 
39 years of age at the time. He served as 
senior major general of the Massachusetts 
Militia during the war, and participated in 
the Rhode Island campaign. Hancock was 
elected the first governor of the State of 
Massachusetts in September 1780, and served 
until 1785, when he resigned because of ill 
health. In 1787 he was again elected gov- 
ernor and he died while serving in his ninth 
term. Hancock is buried in the Old Granary 
Burying Ground, at Boston. 

Samuel Adams: He was born in Boston, 
Mass., on Sept. 27, 1722, and died at Boston 
on Oct. 2, 1803. No one had done more 
and perhaps no one else had done so much 
in behalf of American rights and liberties 
as Samuel Adams. He attended Harvard 
College and graduated in 1740. He found 
employment in the counting-house of 
Thomas Cushing, but stayed only a few 
months for he wished to establish his own 
business. After falling in his first business 
venture, he joined his father who operated 
& brewery. Not having a keen eye for busi- 
ness affairs, he soon dissipated his share of 
the family estate, and then entered the field 
of politics and public affairs, which was 
more to his liking. In the dispute with the 
mother country, Adams was at his best in 
firing the people for the cause of inde- 
pendence for the American colonies. He was 
chosen to draft the instructions of the town 
of Boston to its newly elected representatives 
concerning Lord Grenville’s proposed stamp 
act in 1764. From 1765 to 1774 Adams served 
as a member of the Massachusetts General 
Court, and from 1774 to 1782 he served in 
the Continental Congress. He was 54 when 
he attached his signature to the Declaration, 
Adams served as a member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1779, and as pres- 
ident of the State senate in 1781. He served 
as Governor of Massachusetts from 1794 to 
1797. He is buried in the Old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground at Boston. 

Jobn Adams; He was born in Braintree 
(now Quincy), Mass., on October 19, 1735, 
and died at Quincy, on July 4, 1826, a few 
hours after Thomas Jefferson. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard College in 1755, he 
taught school at Worcester for a short pe- 
riod, and later decided to take up law. He 
studied under James Putnam, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Boston, on November 6, 
1758. His law practice grew slowly, but he 
soon occupied a leading place at the bar. 
Although opposed to mob demonstrations, 
Adams’ name was early connected with the 
patriotic cause by his efforts in defending 
the colonies on legal grounds. He was 
elected to serve as a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1774, and served until 
1778. During the debates in Congress on the 
Declaration, Adams was dubbed the Atlas of 
American Independence. He was 41 years 
old when he signed the document. It was 
John Adams who proposed the name of 
George Washington, to serve as head of the 
American Army during the Revolution. 
Adams was appointed Commissioner, with 
Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee to the 
Court of France. He later served as Minister 
to Holland in 1782, and was appointed to 
serve as the first Minister to England, serv- 
ing from 1785 to 1788. In 1788, he was 
elected to serve as the first Vice President of 
the United States, and was reelected in 1792, 
serving from April 30, 1789, to March 3, 1797. 
He was elected President of the United 
States and served from March 4, 1797, to 
March 3, 1801. Adams is buried under the 
Old Congregational Church, at Quincy, Mass. 
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Robert Treat Paine: He was born in Bos- 
ton on March 11, 1731, and died in the same 
city on May 12, 1814. He attended Harvard 
College and was graduated in 1749. He 
taught for a while and then turned to the 
study of theology. After a brief career in 
the ministry, he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1757. Paine served as 
the associate prosecuting attorney in the 
Boston Massacre trial and thus became con- 
nected with the patriotic cause. He served 
several terms in the provincial assembly, and 
was elected to the Continental Congress, 
serving from 1774-78. He was 45 years old 
when he signed the Declaration. In 1777 
Paine was elected the first attorney general 
of the State of Massachusetts, and served 
until 1790. In 1790 he was appointed to the 
State supreme court by John Hancock, and 
served until 1804. In 1780 he became a 
founder of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He is buried in the Old Gran- 

Burying Ground at Boston. 
bridge 1 He was born in Marble- 
head, Mass., on July 17, 1744, and died in 
Washington, D. C., on November 23, 1814. 
After graduating from Harvard College in 
1762, Gerry entered his father’s mercantile 
business. In May 1772 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts General Court, where he met 
Samuel Adams and became keenly interested 
in the cause for independence. In 1776, he 
was elected to the Continental Congress and 
served from 1776 to 1781, and from 1782 to 
1785. He was 32 years old when he signed 
the Declaration. Gerry served in the first 
and second Congresses, from 1789 to 1793. 
In 1797 he was sent on a mission to France 
with Marshall and Pinckney (X. T. Z. Affair). 
Gerry was elected Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts in 1810 and 1811. He was 
defeated for this office in 1801 and 1812. He 
was elected Vice President of the United 
States as a Democrat, and served from 
March 4, 1813, until his death. Gerry's 
name has been perpetuated in the term 
“gerrymander”, which refers to the splitting 
up of election districts. He is buried in the 
Congressional Cemetery, at Washington, D. C. 
s RHODE ISLAND 


Stephen Hopkins: He was born in what is 
now Providence, R. I., on March 7, 1707, and 
died there on July 13, 1785. “After attending 
the public schools, he entered the mercantile 
business; at the same time he became a 
practical surveyor. From the age of 25 Hop- 
kins served in public office. He was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly from 1732 to 
1752, and from 1770 to 1775; he served as 
Speaker of that body from 1738 to 1744, and 
also in 1749. He served as chief justice of 
the Rhode Island superior court from 1751 
to 1754. Hopkins was elected to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1774, and he was 69 years 
old when he attached his signature to the 
Declaration. He served as Governor of Rhode 
Island in 1755, 1756, 1758 to 1761, 1763, 
1764, and 1767. Despite his lack of formal 
education, Hopkins became the first chan- 
celor of Rhode Island College. He is buried 
in the North Burial Ground, at Providence. 

William Ellery: He was born in Newport, 
R. I., on December 22, 1727, and died there 
on February 15, 1820. After graduating 
from Harvard College in 1747, Ellery engaged 
in various undertakings. He was a mer- 
chant, served as a naval officer of the colony, 
served as clerk of the General Assembly, and 
after being out of college for 23 years, began 
the study of law, being admitted to the bar 
in 1770. He was elected to the Continental 
Congress in 1776 and served until 1781. He 
was 49 years old when he signed the Decla- 
ration. He served again in the Continental 
Congress from 1783 to 1785, and in 1785 was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Rhode Island 
Superior Court. In 1786 he was appointed 
by the Continental Congress to serve as 
Commissioner of the Continental Loan Of- 
fice. He served as collector of the port of 
Newport from 1790 until his death. Because 
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of his activities in the cause for independ- 
ence, the British burned Ellery's property 
when they occupied Newport. With the ex- 
ception of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, El- 
lery was the longest lived of the signers of 
the Declaration. He is buried in the Old 
Cemetery, at Newport. 
CONNECTICUT 


Roger Sherman: He was born in Newton, 
Mass., on April 19, 1721, and died in New 
Haven, Conn., on July 23, 1793. Born under 
humble circumstances, Sherman attended 
the public schools, learned the cobbler’s 
trade, and moved to New Milford. He stud- 
ied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1754. Sherman served several terms in the 
State assembly, and served in the Connecti- 
cut State Senate from 1766 to 1785. He 
served as a member of the Connecticut 
Superior Court in 1766, 1767, and 1773 to 
1788. Sherman is noted for the various pub- 
lic offices he held concurrently. While hold- 
ing certain of the aboye offices, he also 
served in the Continental Congress from 1774 
to 1781, and in 1783 and 1784. He was 55 
years old when he signed the Declaration. 
He was a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to draft the document, and was the 
only Member of the Continental Gongress to 
sign all four great American State papers— 
the Declaration of 1774: the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
He served in the First Congress from 1789 to 
1791, and served in the United States Senate 
from 1791 until his death. He is buried in 
the Grove Street Cemetery, at New Haven. 

Oliver Wolcott: He was born in Windsor, 
Conn., on December 1, 1726, and died at 
Litchfield, Conn., on December 1, 1797. Grad- 
uating from Yale College, at the head of his 
class, in 1747, he was commissioned a cap- 
tain by the Governor of New York. After 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Wolcott re- 
turned to Litchfield and studied medicine, 
but did not practice. He was elected sheriff 
of Litchfield County in 1751, and from 1774 
to 1786 served as a member of the State 
council. He was elected to the Continental 
Congress in 1775, and served up to 1784, di- 
viding his time between serving in the Army 
and serving in Congress. Wolcott was 50 
years old when he signed the Declaration. 
He served as a major general in the militia, 
and commanded a brigade which took part 
in the defeat of General Burgoyne in 1777. 
Wolcott served as Lieutenant Governor of 
Connecticut from 1786 to 1796, and was 
elected Governor of the State, serving from 
1796 until his death. He is buried in East 
Cemetery, at Litchfield. 2 

William Williams: He was born in Lebanon, 
Conn., on April 28, 1731, and died there on 
August 2, 1811. Williams -graduated from 
Harvard College in 1751, studied theology for 
a short time, and then entered the mer- 
cantile business. He served in the State 
assembly for several years, serving as Speak- 
er of that body in 1775 and again from 1781 
to 1783. Williams served in the Continental 
Congress from 1776 to 1778, and in 1783 and 
1784. He was 45 years old when he signed 
the Declaration. He served as judge of the 
county court of Windham from 1776 to 1804, 
and served as judge of probate for the Wind- 
ham district from 1776 to 1808. He was a 
member of the Connecticut convention that 
ratified the Constitution of the United 
States in 1787. He is buried in the Old 
Cemetery, at Lebanon. ? 

Samuel Huntington: He was born in 
Windham, Conn., on July 3, 1731, and died 
at Norwich, Conn., on January 5, 1796. He 
attended the common schools, served his 
apprenticeship in the cooper trade, later 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1758. He was appointed crown attorney in 
1765, and served as justice of the superior 
court from 1774 to 1784; he served as chief 
justice of the court in 1784. He was a Mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress from 1776 
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to 1784, and served as President of the Con- 
gress from 1779 to 1781. He was 45 years 
old when he signed the Declaration. Hunt- 
ington served as Lieutenant Governor of 
Connecticut in 1785; and from 1786 until 
his death he served as governor. He is buried 
in Norwichtown Cemetery, at Norwich. 


NEW YORK 


Francis Lewis: He was born in Llandaff, 
Wales, in March 1713, and died in New York 
City, on December 30, 1803. He attended 
Westminster School in London, and then 
entered the countinghouse of a London mer- 
chant. He came to the United States in 
1735, and established merchantile houses in 
New York and Philadelphia. Lewis served 
in the French and Indian War as an side to 
General Mercer, was captured in Oswego, 
N. Y., and taken to France. He was a dele- 
gate to the Stamp Act Congress of 1765 which 
met in New York. He served in the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1774 to 1889, and was 
63 years old when he affixed his signature to 
the Declaration. He served as Commissioner 
of the Board of Admiralty in 1779. Lewis is 
the only signer of the Declaration buried 
in Manhattan, in an unidentified grave in 
Trinity Churchyard at Wall Street and 
Broadway. 

Philip Livingston: He was born in Albany, 
N. Y., on January 15, 1716, and died at York, 
Pa., on June 12, 1778, while atfending the 
sixth session of the Continental Congress. 
Livingston attended Yale College and grad- 
uated in 1737. He entered the mercantile 
business in New York City and took part in 
public affairs. He served on the board of 
aldermen from 1754 to 1762, was a member 
of the provincial house of representatives 
from 1763 to 1769, and served as Speaker 
in 1768. He was a delegate to the Stamp 
Act Congress in 1765. Livingston was a 
Member of the Continental Congress from 
1774 to 1778, and he was 60 years old when - 
he attached his signature to the Declaration. 
Livingston was one of the earliest advocates 
of the establishment of King's College, now 
Columbia University. He also aided in the 
organization of the New York Society 
Library. He is buried in Prospect Hill 
Cemetery, at York, Pa. 

Lewis Morris: He was born in Morrisanla, 
now a part of New York City, on April 8, 
1726, and died there on January 22, 1798. 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1746, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits, Al- 
though a country gentleman, and heir to a 
large estate, Morris associated himself with 
the patriotic cause. He was elected to the 
Colonial Assembly of New York in 1769, but 
did not qualify because of nonresidence. 
Morris served in the Continental Congress 
1rom 1775 to 1777, and was 60 years old when 
he signed the Declaration. He served in 
the State Senate from 1777 to 1781, and 
from 1784 to 1788. He was a delegate to the 
New York convention which adopted the 
Constitution of the United States. He served 
as a member of the first board of regents 
of the University of New York, in 1784, and 
served on the board until his death, He is 
buried in St. Anne’s Episcopal Churchyard, 
in the Bronx, N. Y. 

William Floyd: He was born in Brook- 
haven, N. Y., on December 17, 1734, and died 
in Westernville, N. Y., on August 4, 1821. 
Although coming from a wealthy family, 
Floyd achieved only a limited academic edu- 
cation, When only 18, he inherited his 
father's large estate. Floyd served as major 
general in the State Militia; and when the 
British made their first landing on Long 
Island, Floyd led a body of troops which 
drove them off. He served in the Continental 
Congress from 1774 to 1777, and from 1778 
to 1783. He was 42 when he signed the 
Declaration. He served in the State senate 
in 1777 and 1778. He was elected to the 
first Congress and served from 1789 to 1791. 
He returned to the State senate, serving 
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from 1784 to 1788, and again in 1808. He 
was a presidential elector in 1792, 1800, 1804, 
and 1820. He was a delegate to the State 
Constitutional Convention in 1801. He is 
buried in the Presbyterian Church Cemetery, 
at Westernville. 


NEW JERSEY 


John Hart: He was born in Stonington, 
Conn., about 1707, and died at Hopewell, 
N. J., on May 11, 1779. He received limited 
schooling, and then engaged in agriculture. 
He became an efficient farmer and soon ac- 
quired considerable property. He served in 
the New Jersey assembly from 1761 to 1771, 
and as judge of the Hunterdon County 
courts from 1768 to 1775. He served in Con- 
tinental Congress from June 22 to August 
30, 1776, and was about 69 years old when 
he signed the Declaration. He was elected 
to the first State general assembly under 
the State constitution in 1776, and reelected 
in 1777 and 1778. He served as speaker of 
that body from 1776 to 1778. His estate was 
devastated by the British troops when they 
landed in New Jersey. He is buried in the 
“pie Baptist Church Cemetery, at Hopewell, 
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John Witherspoon: He was born in Gif- 
ford, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1723, and died on his farm, near 
Princeton, N. J., on November 15, 1794. 
Witherspoon was graduated from Edinburgh 
University in 1739, studied theology at the 
university, and was ordained minister of 
the parish of Beith in 1745. He at first de- 
clined the presidency of the College of New 
Jersey (now Princeton University), in 1766, 
but accepted the second invitation of that 
institution, and was inaugurated as presi- 
dent on August 17, 1768. He became a leader 
Of the Presbyterians in America. He served 
in the Continental Congress in the years 
1776 to 1779, 1780 to 1781, and again in 1782. 
He was the only clergyman in Congress, and 
Was 54 when he attached his signature to 
the Declaration. After the War for Inde- 
Pendence ended, Witherspoon returned to 
Princeton and continued his duties as presi- 
dent of the University. He is buried in the 
Witherspoon Street Graveyard, at Princeton. 

Richard Stockton: He was born in Prince- 
ton, N. J., on October 1, 1730, and died there 
On February 28, 1781. Stockton graduated 
in the first class from Princeton College in 
1748, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1754. He served os associate justice 
of the State supreme court, from 1774 to 
1776. In June 1776, Stockton was elected to 
the Continental Congress, and was reelected 
in November of the same year, but declined 
the office. He was 46 years old when he 
Signed the Declaration. Stockton served as 
Chairman of a committee of Congress which 
inspected the northern army åt Ticonderoga, 
and on November 30, 1776, he was captured 
by the Tories and held prisoner in New York 
City until December 29, 1778. He was elected 
Chief justice of the State Supreme Court in 
August 1776, but declined this office in order 
to remain in Congress. Stockton was a suc- 
cessful lawyer, and as a trustee of Princeton 
College contributed much to that college and 
higher education in general in America by 
his successful mission to Scotland which 
resulted in John Witherspoon's coming to 
America to head Princeton College. He is 
buried in Quaker Cemetery, at Princeton. 

Abraham Clark: He was born near Eliza- 
beth, N. J., on February 15, 1726, and died at 
Rahway, N. J., on September 15, 1794. After 
attending private schools, he studied law but 
did not practice. He was a member of the 
New Jersey Provincial Congress from 1775 to 
1776, and from October 9, 1775, served as 
Assistant secretary of that body. Clark 
Served in the Continental Congress from 1776 
to 1778 and was reelected in 1779, but de- 
Clined the office. He was 50 years old when 
he attached his signature to the Declaration. 
He served in the State Assembly in 1776, and 


from 1783 to 1785. He again served in the 
Continental Congress from 1779 to 1783 and 
from 1787 to 1789. He was elected to the 
2d and 3d Congresses, serving from March 4, 
1791, until his death. He is buried in the 
Rahway Cemetery, at Rahway. 

Francis Hopkinson: He was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on September 21, 1737, and died 
there on May 9, 1791. Although Hopkinson 
served as a delegate from New Jersey, he is 
usually associated with Philadelphia, where 
he studied and practiced law. He was the 
first graduate of the College of Philadelphia, 
receiving his degree in 1757. He served as 
Collector of Customs of the Port of Salem, 
N. J., in 1763, and was a member of the 
Provincial Council of New Jersey from 1774 
to 1776. He was admitted to practice law 
before the New Jersey State Supreme Court 
in 1775. He was elected an associate justice 
of the State supreme court in 1776, but did 
not accept the office. Hopkinson served in 
the Continental Congress in 1776, and was 39 
at the time he signed the Declaration. From 
1789 to 1791, he served as Judge of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. He is said to have designed 
the American flag, in 1777, and his son Joseph 
wrote the anthem Hail Columbia. Hopkin- 
son is buried in the Christ Church Burial 
Ground, at Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Benjamin Franklin: He was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., on January 17, 1706, and died in 
Philadelphia, on April 17, 1790. Franklin 
was self-educated, acquiring most of his edu- 
cation while working in a printing shop. By 
the time Franklin was 42 years old, he was 
able to give up the management of his 
printing business and devote his time to 
public affairs and other interests. He had 
already established the Pennsylvania Gazette 
(1728), and had begun the publication of 
Poor Richard's Almanac (1732). Franklin 
served as deputy postmaster general of the 
British North American Colonies, from 1753 
to 1774. He served as the agent for Pennsyl- 
vania in London from 1757 to 1762, and again 
1764 to 1775. He served in the Continental 
Congress in 1775 and 1776, and was the oldest 
signer of the Declaration, being 70 years old 
at the time. Franklin served as diplomatic 
commissioner in France, and from 1776 to 
1785 he served as Minister to France. He was 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787. Franklin played an important role 
in the establishment of the first circulating 
library in America, and in founding the 
American Philosophical Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Knowledge. He is buried 
in Christ Church Burial Ground, at Phila- 
delphia, 

James Wilson: He was born in Carskerdo, 
near St. Andrews, Scotland, on September 14, 
1742, and died in Edenton, N. C., on August 
28, 1798. He came to America in 1765, lived 
in New York City, and later moved to Phila- 
delphia, He studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1767. He served in the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1775, 1776, and for scat- 
tered years up to 1787. He was the second 
youngest Pennsylvania signer of the declara- 
tion, being only 34 years old at the time. He 
served as associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court from 1789 to 1798; 
and in 1790 he became the first professor 
of law in the College of Philadelphia. He 
was buried in the Johnston Burial Ground 
on the Hayes Plantation near Edenton, N. C., 
but his remains were reinterred in Christ 
Churchyard, at Philadelphia, in 1906. 

Robert Morris: He was born in Liverpool, 
England, on January 20, 1734, and diedsin 
Philadelphia, Pa., on May 8, 1806. Morris 
came to America in 1747, and entered the 
mercantile business in Philadelphia in 1748. 
He served in the State Assembly from 1778 
to 1780, and served as superintendent of 
finance from 1781 to 1784. At a very early 
age, Morris became a partner in the firm of 
Willing, Morris & Co. He served in the 
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Continental Congress from 1776 to 1778, and 
was 42 years old when he signed the Dec- 
laration, He was a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1787; and from 1789 
to 1795 he served in the United States Sen- 
ate. President George Washington offered 
Morris the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury, but he declined the office. Be- 
cause of his mastery of financial affairs, 
Morris was dubbed the “financier of the 
Revolution.” In his later years, he lost his 
vast fortune in unsuccessful land specula- 
tion. He is buried in the family vault of 
William White in the Churchyard of Christ 
Church, in Philadelphia. 5 

George Taylor: He was born in Ireland, 
in 1716, and died in Easton, Pa., on Febru- 
ary 23, 1781. He came to America in 1736, 
and engaged in the manufacture of iron in 
Pennsylvania. He lived in Durham, Pa., in 
1755, and served as justice of the peace there 
for 3 years. He was a member of the pro- 
vincial assembly from 1764 to 1769, and 
served as judge of the Northampton County 
Court in 1770. He served as a colonel of 
the Pennsylvania Militia in 1775. He was 
elected to the Continental Congress in 1776 
and 1777. He was 60 years old when he 
signed the Declaration. He served as a mem- 
ber of the First Supreme Executive Council 
in 1777. He was buried in St. John's Lu- 
theran Church Cemetery, but his remains 
were reinterred in the Easton Cemetery, in 
Easton, Pa. 

James Smith: He was born in Ireland in 
1713, and came to America and settled in 
Pennsylvania in 1727. He attended Phila- 
delphia Academy (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1745. He moved to York, and 
engaged in the tron business for a short 
time, but without success. In 1776 he or- 
ganized the Pennsylvania Militia and the 
two regiments of the Flying Camp in Perth 
Amboy, N. J. He served as brigadier gen- 
eral of the State Militia. From 1776 to 1778 
he was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and was 63 years old when he signed 
the Declaration. In 1780 he served in the 
State house of representatives; and from 
1780 to 1781 he served as judge of the Penn- 
sylvania High Court of Errors and Appeals. 
He was elected to Congress again in 1785, 
but he declined the office because of his age. 
From 1781 to 1801 he was chiefly engaged in 
the practice of law in York. He is buried in 
the First Presbyterian Churchyard, in York, 
Pa. ' 
George Ross: He was born in New Castle, 
Del., on May 10, 1730, and died near Phila- 
delphia, on July 14, 1779. He studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1750. He 
served as a member of the Colonial As- 
sembly from 1768 to 1776, and was a delegate 
to the State convention in 1774. He served 
in the Continental Congress from 1774 to 
1777, and was 46 years old when he signed 
the Declaration. He was noted for his wit 
and good humor, and his personal popu- 
larity was demonstrated by the fact that 
only Benjamin Franklin received a larger 
vote in the election for the Pennsylvania 
delegates to the Congress. He was appointed 
judge of the Court of Admiralty for Penn- 
sylvania in April 1779, and served in that 
position until his death. He is buried in 
Christ Churchyard, in Philadelphia. 

George Clymer: He was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on March 16, 1739, and died in 
Morrisville, Pa., on January 23, 1813. He 
was orphaned at a tender age, and was 
brought up by a prosperous merchant uncle, 
William Coleman. Clymer entered the mer- 
cantile business and became a partner in the 
firm of Merediths and Clymer. He served 
in the Continental Congress from 1776 to 
1778, and from 1780 to 1783. He was 37 
years old when he signed the Declaration. 
He was a member of the State house of 
representatives from 1785 to 1788, was a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention, 
and was a signer of the Constitution. He 
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served in the first Congress, from 1789 to 
1791, and in the latter year was appointed 
by President Washington as collector of ex- 
cise duties for Pennsylvania, but resigned 
after the Whisky Rebellion. His last pub- 
lic service was rendered as commissioner to 
the Cherokee and Creek Indians in Georgia, 
when he participated in negotiating a treaty 
with those Indians. Clymer is buried in 
Friends Gravéyard, at Trenton, N. J. 

Benjamin Rush: He was born near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on December 24, 1745, and died 
there on April 19, 1813. Rush graduated 
from Princeton College in 1760, and studied 
medicine in Philadelphia and abroad. He 
began practicing in 1769, and became the 
most famous American physician and medi- 
cal teacher of his generation. He founded 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, and 
served as president. of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Philadelphia Bible Society, and 
‘was also-a founder of Dickinson College in 
Carlisle, Pa. He received several awards 
from foreign rulers for his contributions to 
medical science. He served in the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1776 and 1777, and was 
‘only 31 at the time he signed the Declara- 
tion. He served in the Army with the rank 
of physician general in 1777. He served as 
treasurer of the United States mint in Phila- 
delphia from 1799 until his death. He is 
buried in Christ Church Cemetery, at Phila- 
delphia. 

John Morton: He was born in Ridley 
Township, Delaware County, Pa., in 1724. 
and died in Ridley Park, Pa., in April 1777. 
He attended the common schools for a very 
short time, but he was well educated at home 
by his stepfather. He became a land sur- 
veyor, and served as justice of the peace in 
1757. He had served in the Colonial General 
Assembly since_his early thirties, and from 
1771 to 1755 he served as speaker of that 
body. In April 1774 Morton was appointed 
an associate justice of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court of Appeals. He served in 
the Continenal Congress from 1774 to 1777. 
He was 52 years old when he signed the 
Declaration. He cast the deciding vote to 
swing the Pennsylvania delegation over for 
the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He was the first of the signers to 
dle. He is buried in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
in Chester, Pa. 

i DELAWARE , 

Caesar Rodney: He was born in Doyer, 
Del., on October 7, 1728, and died there on 
June 29, 1784. He obtained most of his 
educational training at home, and then en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. He served 
in several public offices, including those of 
superintendent of the printing of Delaware 
currency in 1759, member of the State as- 
sembly from 1762 to 1769, and associate jus- 
tice of the Delaware Supreme Court from 
1769 to 1777. He served in the Continental 
Congress from 1774 to 1776, and rode from 
his home, through the night and rain, to 
cast his vote for independence. He was 48 
years old when he signed the Declaration. 
He was elected president of Delaware, and 
served from 1778 to 1782. He was buried on 
his farm, Byfield, but a century later his 
remains were reinterred in the Christ Epis- 
copal Churchyard in Dover. 

George Read: He was born in Cecil County, 
Md., on September 18, 1733, and died in New 
Castle, Del., on September 21, 1798. Read 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in Delaware in 1752. He served as attorney 
general for lower Delaware in 1763. He was 
a Member of the Continental Congress from 
1774 to 1777. He was 43 years old when he 
signed the Declaration. He served as presi- 
dent of the State constitutional conven- 
tion In 1776, and was a delegate to the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention. He served 
in the State assembly, and was elected to 
the United States Senate, serving from 1789 
to 1793. In this latter year Read was ap- 
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pointed chief justice of the State of Dela- 
ware, and served until his death. He is 
buried in Immanuel Churchyard, in New 
Castle, Del. 

Thomas McKean: He was born in New 
London, Pa., on March 19, 1734, and died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on June 24, 1817. He 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and 
began practicing in New Castle, Del., in 
1755. He was appointed deputy attorney 
general for Sussex County, and served from 
1756 to 1758. He served in the Delaware 
assembly from 1762 to 1775. He served as a 
Member of the Continental Congress from 
1774 to 1783, and in 1781 he served as presi- 
dent of Congress. He was 42 years old in 
the summer of 1776, but it is unknown when 
he actually signed the Declaration. He served 
as president of the State of Delaware in 
1777, was appointed chief justice of Penn- 
sylvania in 1777 and served in that capacity 
until 1799. He was elected Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1799 and served 
until 1808, when he retired from public life. 
He is buried in Laurel Hill Cemetery, in 
Philadelphia, 

MARYLAND 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton: He was born 
in Annapolis, Md., on September 19, 1737, 
and died in Baltimore, Md., on November 
14, 1832. He attended the Jesuits’ College 
of Bohemia at Hermans Manor, Md., and 
studied civil and common law in England 
and France, returning to Maryland in 1765. 
Carroll, a landed gentleman, was one of 
the richest men in America. He served as 
a delegate to the revolutionary convention 
of Maryland in 1775, and was a member of 
the board of war from 1776 to 1777. He 
served in the Continental Congress in 1776 
and again in 1777 and 1778. He was 39 years 
old when he signed the Declaration. Car- 
roll served in the Maryland State senate from 
1777 to 1800, and served in the United States 
Senate from 1789 until 1792, when he re- 
signed, preferring to remain in the State 
senate. Carroll was the last surviving signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. He is 
buried in the chapel of Doughoregan Manor, 
near Ellicott City, Md. 

William Paca: He was born near Abing- 
don, Md., on October 31, 1740, and died there 
on October 23, 1799. He graduated from 
Philadelphia College in 1759, studied law in 
Annapolis and in London, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1764. He served in the Provin- 
cial Assembly from 1771 to 1774, and served 
in the Continental Congress from 1774 to 
1779. He was 36 years old when he signed 
the Declaration. He served in the State 
senate from 1777 to 1779, and was appointed 
chief judge of the Superior Court of Mary- 
land in 1778, and served until 1780. He was 
elected governor of the State of Maryland, 
and served 3 terms from 1782 to 1786. He 
was appointed by Washington to serve as 
judge of the United States Court for Mary- 
land, and served from 1789 until his death. 
He is buried in the family burial ground in 
Queen Anne County, Md. 

Samuel Chase: He was born in Princess 


. Anne, in Somerset County, Md., on April 


17, 1741, and died in Washington, D. C., on 
June 19,1811. He was tutored in the clessics 
by his father, an Anglican clergyman. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1761. He served in the State assembly 
from 1764 to 1784, and served in the Conti- 
nental Congress from 1774 to 1778, and again 
in 1784 and 1785. He was 35 years old when 
he signed the Declaration. He was the most 
violent of the Maryland delegation, and be- 
cayse of his “fiery complexion” was given 
the name “Bacon face” in the Maryland 
court. He was appointed fudge of the gen- 
eral court of Maryland in 1791, and in 1796 
President Washington appointed him Asso- 
clate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. Chase was impeached for malfeas- 
ance in office, tried by the Senate of the 
United States in 1805, but was acquitted of 
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all charges. At the end of the trial he 
resumed his seat on the bench, and served 
until his death. He is buried in Old St. 
Paul's Cemetery, Baltimore, Md. 

Thomas Stone: He was born in Charles 
County, Md., in 1743, and died in Alexandria, 
Va., on October 5, 1787. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1764. He served 
in the Maryland State Senate from 1779 to 
1783. He served in the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775, and again in 1779, 1784, and 
1785. He was 33 years old when he signed 
the Declaration. He declified to serve as a 
delegate to the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention because of the ilIness of his wife. 
Stone died at the age of 44 while waiting 
for a ship to take him to England. He is 
buried in the Garden Cemetery, Havre de 
Venture, in Charles County, Md. 


VIRGINIA 


Richard Henry Lee: He was born at Strat- 
ford, in Westmoreland County, Va., on Janu- 
ary 20, 1732, and ided at his home Chantilly, 
in Westmoreland County, on June 19, 1794. 
After some private instruction, Lee attended 
Wakefield Academy in England, returning to 
this country in 1751. Lee served in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses from 1758 to 
1775, and served in the Continental Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1780. He introduced the 
famous resolutions declaring “that these 
united Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States“ * *,” and 
which led to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was 45 years old at the time. He 
served in the Continental Congress again, 
from 1784 to 1787, and was the author of 
the first national Thanksgiving Day procla- 
mation issued by Congress, October 31, 1777. 
He was elected to the United States Senate, 
and served from 1789 until he resigned in 
1792. He is buried in the family burying 
ground, Mount Pleasant, near Hague, West- 
moreland County, Va. 

Thomas Jefferson: He was born in Old 
Shadwell, Va., on April 13, 1743, and died at 
Monticello, in Albermarle County, Va., on 
July 4, 1826, a few hours before John Adams. 
Jefferson graduated from William and Mary 
College in 1762, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1767. Jefferson served 
in the Virginia House of Burgesses from 1769 
to 1774, and served In the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775 and 1776. He served as chair- 
man of the committee appointed to prepare 
the Declaration of Independence and was 
the author of that document. He was 33 
years old at the time. Jefferson served as 
Governor of Virginia from 1779 to 1781, and 
later resumed his service in the Continental 
Congress. He served as Minister to France 
for more than 3 years. In 1789 he was ap- 
pointed the first Secretary of State of ‘the 
United States under the Constitution, and 
served until 1793. Jefferson was elec 
Vice President of the United States, serving 
from 1797 to 1801. He was elected President 
of the United States for two terms, serving 
from 1801 to 1809. Jefferson took an active 
part in founding the University of Virginia. 
He is buried at Monticello. 

Benjamin Harrison: He was born in Berke- 
ley, Charles City County, Va., on April 5, 
1726, and died in City Point, Prince George 
County, Va., on April 24, 1791. He attended 
William and Mary College. At an early age 
he was elected to the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, serving from 1749 to 1775. He 
served in the Continental Congress from 
1774 to 1778; and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House reported the reso- 
lution introduced by Richard Henry Lee 
declaring independence. He was 50 years 
old when he signed the Declaration. He 
served several terms in the State House of 
Representatives after leaving the Continen- 
tal Congress, serving as Speaker of that body 
in the years 1778 to 1782, 1785, and 1786., He 
served as Governor of V: from 1782 to 
1784: One of Harrison's children, William 
Henry Harrison, became President of the 
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United States. He is probably buried in Old 
Westover Church Cemetery, near famous 
Westover estate, on the James River, in 
Virginia, 

George Wythe: He was born in Elizabeth 
City County, Va., in 1726, and died at Rich- 
mond, Va., on June 8, 1806. He attended 
William and Mary College, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1746. He served 
in the Virginia House of Burgesses from 
1758 to 1768, and served as Clerk of the same 
body from 1768 to 1775, Wythe served as a 
Member in the Continental Congress from 
1775 to 1777. He was 50 years old when he 
signed the Declaration. He served as Judge 
of the Virginia Court in 1777; in 
1778 he was appointed sole Chancellor of 
Virginia. He was professor of law at William 
and Mary College from 1779 until 1791, when 
he Afterward he established a 
Private school in Richmond; and Thomas 
Jefferson, John Marshall, and Henry Clay, 
among others, studied under him. He was 
a member of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. He is buried in St. 
John’s Churchyard, at Richmond, Va. 

Prancis Lightfoot Lee; He was born at 
Stratford, in Westmoreland County, Va., on 
October 14, 1734, and died at his home, 
Menoken, in Richmond County, Va., on 
January 11, 1797. Lee pusued bis studied 
under private tutoring, and became a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Burgesses at 
the age of 24, serving from 1758 to 1775. He 
signed the Westmoreland declaration against 
the Stamp Act. He served in the Continental 
Congress from 1175 to 1780. He was 42 years 
Old when he signed the Declaration. He was 
the younger brother of Richard Henry Lee, 
Who introduced the famous resolutions call- 
ing for independence. He served in the Vir- 
Binta State senate from 1778 to 1782. He is 
buried in the family burying groung at 
Mount Airy, Richmond County, Va. 

Carter Braxton: He was born at Newing- 
ton, near King and Queen Court House, 
Virginia, on September 10, 1736, and died 
at Richmond, Va.. on October 10, 1797. He 
graduated from William and Mary College in 
1755, and then spent 3 years abroad, in 
England. He was elected to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in 1761 and served until 
1771, and again in 1775. He was elected to 
the Continental Congress in 1775 on the 
death of Peyton Randolph, and served until 
1776, He was 40 years old at the time of the 
Signing of the Declaration. In 1777 he was 
again elected to the Continental Congress, 
and served until 1783, and again in 1785. 

was a member of the Virginia Council 
Gf State from 1786 to 1791, and again from 
1794 until his death. He is buried on his 
estate, Chericoke, in King County, Va. 

Thomas Nelson, Jr.: He was born in York- 

Va., on December 26, 1738, and died 
at his son's estate, Mont Air, in Hanover 
County, Va., on January 4, 1789. Nelson 
Attended private schools, and in 1761 he was 
Braduated from Trinity, College in Cambridge, 

Although English-educated, Nel- 
ŝon was a stanch patriot, and never leaned 

d loyalism. He was elected to the Vir- 
Einla House of Burgesses in 1774, while en 
Toute home from England. He was a mem- 


of the Continental Congress from 1775 


to 1777. He was 27 years old when he signed 
the Declaration. It was Nelson who carried 
the Vigrinia conyention resolutions to Phila- 
Gelphia, which in turn precipitated the ac- 
tion of Richard Henry Lee. Nelson served 
as the commander of the Virginia State 
forces from 1777 until 1781. IN health 

ht about by his service in the field in 
the campaign against Cornwallis forced his 
retirement in 1781. He received the public 
thanks of General Washington and of the 
Congress for his services. He served as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1781, and then retired 
from public service. He is buried in the 
Nelson Cemetery, at Yorktown, Va. 
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WORTH CAROLINA 

Joseph Hewes: He was born in Kingston, 
N. J., on January 23, 1730, and died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on November 10, 1779. He 
attended Princeton College, then entered 
business in Philadelphia. In 1756 he moved 
to North Carolina. He served in the North 
Carolina State house of commons from 1766 
to 1775, and was a member of the commit- 
tee of correspondence in 1773. He served in 
the Continental Congress from 1774 to 1777, 
and while in the Congress served as chairman 
of the Marine Committee. He was a friend 
of John Paul Jones, and was instrumental 
in acquiring a ship for the latter. He was 
46 years old when he signed the Declaration, 
He served in the State House of Commons 
again in 1778 and 1779, and in the latter 
year was again elected to the Continental 
Congress. He died while serving in the Con- 
gress. He is buried in Christ Churchyard, 
in Philadelphia, Pa, 

John Penn: He was born near Port Royal, 
in Caroline County, Va., on May 17, 1741, 
and died near Williamsboro, N. C., on Sep- 
tember 14, 1788. Penn was privately edu- 
cated, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1762. He was a leader in the patriotic 
cause, served in the Provincial Congress in 
1775, and in the same year was elected to 
the Continental Congress, serving until 
1780. He was 35 years old at the time he 
signed the Declaration. He served as a 
member of the board of war in North Caro- 
lina in 1780, and in 1784 was receiver of 
taxes for that State. Afterward he returned 
to the practice of law, but was almost in 
complete retirement because of poor health. 
He was buried on his estate in Granville 
County, N. C., but his remains were rein- 
terred in the Guilford Battle Grounds, near 
Greensboro, N. C. 

William Hooper: He was born in Boston, 
Mass., on June 17, 1742, and died in Hills- 
boro, N. C., in October 1790. Hooper at- 
tended Harvard College, graduated in 1760, 
was admitted to the bar, and in 1767 moved 
to Wilmington, N. C. He served in the 
North Carolina colonial assembly from 1773 
to 1776, and during this period penned a 
series of articles against the Crown which 
awakened the people to the issues. As a 
result, Hooper was disbarred for 1 year. He 
served in the Continental Congress from 
1774 to 1777. He was 34 years old when he 
signed the Declaration. Hooper was a mem- 
ber of the boundary commission appointed 
to settle the dispute between Massachusetts 
and New York fn 1786. He was buried in 
Hillsboro, but was reinterred in the Guilford 
Battle Grounds, near Greensboro, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Arthur Middleton: He was born at Mid- 
deton Place, near Charleston, S. C., on June 
26, 1742, and died at The Oaks, near Charles- 
ton, on January 1, 1787. He attended St. 
John's College, Cambridge University, and 
studied law at the Middle Temple in Lon- 
don. Middleton returned to South Caro- 
lina in 1763, and assisted his father in the 
management of his plantations. At the age 
of 23, Middleton served in the provincial 
house of commons, serving from 1765 to 
1768. He went to Europe, traveled exten- 
sively, and returned to this country in 1771, 
and again served in the provincial house of 
commons until 1775. He served in the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1776 to 1778, and 
from 1781 to 1783. He was 34 years old 
when he signed the Declaration. Middle- 
ton served as an officer in the State militia 
during the war, and along with his fellow 
signers, Rutledge and Heyward, was cap- 
tured and held prisoner by the British after 
the fall of Charleston. Middleton was 
elected Governor of South Carolina in 1778, 
but declined the office. He served in the 
State senate in 1781 and 1782. He was a 
member of the board of trustees of Charles- 
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ton College. He is buried in the family 
mausoleum, at Middleton Place. 

Thomas Heyward, Jr.: He was born on his 
father’s plantation, in St. Helena’s Parish 
(now St. Luke’s), in South Carolina, on 
July 28, 1746, and died at White Hall, in 
St. Luke's Parish, S. C., on March 6, 1809. 
He studied law in the Middle Temple in 
London, returned to South Carolina in 1771, 
and was admitted to the bar. He was a 
member of the Council of Safety in 1775 
and 1776, and served in the Continental 
Congress from 1776 to 1778. He was 30 
years old when he signed the Declaration. 
Heyward served several terms in the State 
house of representatives, was an officer in 
the militia during the war, and was cap- 
tured by the British at the fall of Charles- 
ton, in May 1780, and was imprisoned for 
& year. He served as judge of the circuit 
court from 1779 to 1789. He was a member 
of the State constitutional convention in 
1790. He was the founder and served, in 
1785, as the first president of the Agricul- 
tural Society of South Carolina. He is 
buried in the family burial ground, on his 
oe plantation, Old House, in St. Luke's 


Edward Rutledge: He was born in Christ 
Church Parish, South Carolina, on November 
23, 1749, and died in Charleston, on January 
23, 1800. Like the othet signers from South 
Carolina, he studied law at the Middle Temple 
in London. He returned to this country, and 
was admitted to the bar in South Carolina 
in 1773. Rutledge served in the Continental 
Congress from 1774 to 1777, and was the 
youngest signer of the Declaration, being 
only 26 years old at the time. He was the 
brother of John Rutledge, who signed the 
Constitution and later served as Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. Like 
Middieton and Heyward, Edward served as an 
officer in the Army, and was ca and 
imprisoned by the British in May 1780. He 
served for several years in the State house 
of representatives, and in 1791 authored the 
act a the law of primogeniture. In 
1794, President Washington tendered him the 
appointment of Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, but he de- 
clined the office. He was elected Governor 
of South Carolina, and served from Decem- 
ber 6, 1798, until his death. He married the 
sister of Arthur Middleton, a fellow signer of 
the Declaration. He is buried in St. Philip's 
Churchyard, at Charleston. 

Thomas Lynch, Jr.: He was born in Prince 
George's Parish, Winyah, S. C., on August 5, 
1749, and was lost at sea with his wife, some- 
time in 1779. Lynch, a member of a landed 
family, was educated at Eton and Cambridge 
and studied law at the Middle Temple like 
the other members of his delegation. He 
returned to America in 1772. Owing to his 
dislike for law, he did not practice long, pre- 
ferring to be a planter. Lynch began his 
service in the Provincial Congress when he 
was just 25 years old, serving from 1774 to 
1776. It was by accident that Lynch became 
a signer of the Declaration. His father, 
Thomas Lynch, Sr., was serving as a delegate, 
and became ill. Thomas Junior was elected 
“to care for, and if necessary to substitute, 
for, his father,” in 1776: The father was too 
stick to sign the document, and thus Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., attached his signature to the 
Declaration. He was 27 years old at the time, 
just a few months older than Rutledge, who 
was the youngest signer. Lynch served as an 
officer in the State militia in 1776. “No other 
signer had so short a life or so sad a story” 
as Thomas Lynch, Jr. Seeking to regain his 
own health, Lynch and his wife embarked 
on & sea voyage In 1779, expecting to land in 
southern France, They both were lost at sea 
in that year, 

GEORGIA 


Lyman Hall: He was born in Wallingford, 
Conn., on April 12, 1724, and died in Burke 
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County, Ga. on October 19, 1790. Hall 
graduated from Yale College in 1749, studied 
theology, and preached for a short period of 
time. He studied medicine, moved to Liberty 
County, Ga. sometime after 1752, and con- 
tinued the practice of medicine which he 
had earlier. He was sympathetic to 
the patriotic cause and was a moving spirit 
for independence in his State. He served in 
the Continental Congress from 1775 to 1780. 
He was 62 years old when he signed the 
Declaration. With the fall of Savannah. and 
the destruction of his property, he in 1778 
moved his family north, where they lived 
until 1782. He served as Governor of the 
State of Georgia in 1783. He was buried on 
his plantation near Shell Bluf, in Burke 
County, but in 1848 was reinterred beneath 
a monument on Greene Street, in front of 
the courthouse, in Augusta, Ga. 

‘Button Gwinnett: He was born in Down 
Hatherly, Gloucestershire, England, in 1732, 
and died near Savannah, Ga., on May 19, 
1777. Gwinnett engaged in the mercantile 
business in Bristol, England, and later im- 
migrated to this country, settling in Charles- 
ton, S. C. In 1765 he moved to Savannah, 
Ga. and continued in the mercantile busi- 
ness. A few years later he moved to St. 
Catherines Island, Ga., where he engaged in 
planting. He served in the Continental Con- 
gress in 1776 and 1777, He was 44 years old 
at the time he affixed his signature to the 
Declaration. From February to March 1777, 
Gwinnett served as Acting President and 
Commander in Chief of the State of Georgia. 
While serving as chief executive of Georgia, 
he was drawn into a controversy with the 
military authorities, particularly with Briga- 
dier General Lachlan McIntosh. As a result, 
a duel ensued between the two men, and 
both were wounded on May 16, 1777. Gwin- 
nett died a few days later from his wounds. 
He is buried probably in the Old Colonial 
Cemetery (now called Colonial Park), in 
Savannah, Ga. 

George Walton: He was born near Farm- 
ville, Va., in 1741, and died near Augusta, 
Ga., on February 2, 1804. Walton attended 
the common schools, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1774. In 1775 he 
served as secretary of the Provincial Con- 
gress, and at the same time served as a 
member of the Provincial Congress, and at 
the same time served as a member of the 
council of safety. Walton served in the 
Continental Congress from 1776 to 1781. 
He was 35 years old when he signed the De- 
claration. Walton also has the distinction 
of signing the Articles of Confederation. 
He served as an officer in the First Georgia 
Battalion, was wounded, captured, and later 
released by exchange. He served as Gov- 
ernor of in 1779, and became Chief 
Justice of that State in 1783, serving until 
1786. He served as Governor again im 1789, 
and Chief Justice in 1793. He was appointed 
to the United States Senate in 1795, and 
served until February 1796. In 1799 he was 
appointed judge of the middle circuit of 

„ and served in that position until 
his death. He was buried in Rosney Ceme- 
tery, but in 1848 his remains were reburied 
with those of Lyman Hall, his fellow signer, 
beneath a monument in front of the court 
house on Greene Street, in Augusta, Ga. 

Sources: Dictionary of American biogra- 
phy. Malone, Dumas. The story of the 
Declaration of Independence. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1954, 282 p. United 
States Congress. Biographical directory of 
the American Congress, 1774-1949. Wash- 
ington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1950, 


THE SIGNERS oF THE CONSTITUTION 
George Washington, 1732-99, Virginia: 
Planter, soldier, statesman; colonial officer 
in French and Indian War; Virginia Legis- 
lature; Continental Congress, 1774-75; Com- 
mander in Chief of Continental Army; 
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Deputy to Constitutional Convention, Presi- 
dent of it; President of the United States, 
1788-97; Commander in Chief of United 
States Provisional Army. 

John Langdon, 1741-1819, New Hampshire: 
Merchant; militia service during Revolution; 
Continental Congress, 1775-76; New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, speaker; Continental Navy 
agent; President of New Hampshire; Deputy 
to Constitutional Convention; Governor; 
United States Senator, 1789-1801. 

Nicholas Gilman, 1755-1814, New Hamp- 
shire: Statesman; officer in Continental 
Army; Continental Congress, 1787-88; 
Deputy to Constitutional Convention; Con- 
gressman, 1789-97; New Hampshire Senate; 
United States Senator, 1805-14. 

Nathaniel Gorham, 1738-96, Massachu- 
setts: Merchant, landowner; Massachusetts 
Legislature, speaker; Massachusetts Board of 
War and constitutional convention; Con- 
tinental Congress, 1782-83, 1786-87; judge; 
Delegate to Constitutional Convention, 
Chairman of Committee of the Whole; Mas- 
sachusetts Council. 

Rufus King, 1755-1827, Massachusetts: 
Lawyer; Massachusetts Legislature; Con- 
tinental Congress, 1784-87; Delegate to Con- 
stitutional Convention; United States Sen- 
ator from New York, 1789-96, 1813-25; Min- 
ister to Great Britain; Federalist candidate 
for Vice President and President. 

William Samuel Johnson, 1727-1819, Con- 
necticut: Lawyer, Stamp Act Congress; 
Connecticut agent in England; Connecticut 
Council; judge; Continental Congress, 1784— 
87; delegate to Constitutional Convention; 
United States Senator, 1789-91; president 
of Columbia College. 

Roger Sherman, 1721-93, Connecticut: 
Shoemaker, lawyer; Connecticut Legisla- 
ture and Council of Safety; Continental 
Congress, 1774-81, 1784; signer of Declara- 
tion of Independence and Articles of Con- 
federation; delegate to Constitutional Con- 


vention; mayor of New Haven; Congress- 
man, 1789-91; United States Senator, 
1791-93. 


Alexander Hamilton, 1757-1804, New 
York: Lawyer; aide to Washington and line 
colonel in Continental Army; Continental 
Congress, 1782-83, 1788; New York Legisla- 
ture; Annapolis Convention; delegate to 
Constitutional Convention; part author of 
Federalist; Secretary of the Treasury, 1789- 
95; inspector general in United States Pro- 
visional Army. 

William Livingston, 1723-90, New Jersey: 
Lawyer; New York Legislature; local New 
Jersey Committee of Correspondence; Con- 
tinental Congress, 1774-76; commander of 
New Jersey Revolutionary militia; Governor 
of New Jersey; Commissioner to Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

David Brearley, 1745-90, New Jersey: Law- 
yer; officer in Continental Army; New Jer- 
sey Constitutional Convention: chief jus- 
tice of New Jersey; Commissioner to Con- 
stitutional Convention; United States dis- 
trict Judge. 

William Paterson, 1745-1806, New Jersey: 
Lawyer; New Jersey Provincial Congress, 
Constitutional Convention, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Council; Commissioner to Consti- 
tutional Convention; United States Senator, 
1789-90; Governor; Chancellor; Associate 
Justice of Supreme Court, 1793~1806. 

Jonathan Dayton, 1760-1824, New Jersey: 
Landowner; officer in Continental Army; 
New Jersey Legislature, speaker; Commis- 
sioner to Constitutional Convention; Con- 
tinental Congress, 1788; New Jersey Coun- 
cil; Congressman, 1791-99, Speaker; United 
States Senator, 1799-1805. 

Benjamin Franklin, 1706-90, Pennsylva- 
nia: Printer, statesman, scientist, philoso- 
pher; Pennsylvania Legislature; Deputy 
Postmaster General of Colonies; Albany 
Congress; Colonial agent in England; Conti- 
nental Congress, 1775-76, signer of Declara- 
tion of Independence; Commissioner and 
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Minister to France; President of Pennsyl- 
vania; Deputy to Constitutional Convention. 

Thomas Mifin, 1744-1800, Pennsylvania: 
Merchant, politician; Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, Speaker; Continental Congress, 1774- 
75, 1782-84, President of it, 1783-84; aide to 
Washington, major general and quartermas- 
ter general in Continental Army; Continental 
Board of War; Deputy to Constitutional Con- 
vention; President of Pensylvania and Gov- 
ernor; Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 

Robert Morris, 1734-1806, Pennsylvania: 
Merchant, financier; Continental Congress, 
1775-78; signer of Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Articles of Confederation; Penn- 
sylvania Legislature and Council of Safety; 
Superintendent of Finance, 1781-84; estab- 
lished Bank of North America; Deputy to 
Constitutional Convention; United States 
Senator, 1789-95. 

George Clymer, 1739-1813, Pennsylvania: 
Merchant; Pennsylvania Council of Safety; 
Continental Congress, 1776-77, 1780-82, 
signer of Declaration of Independence; 
Pennsylvania Legislature; Deputy to Con- 
situtional Convention; Congressman, 1789- 
91. 

Thomas Fitzsimons, 1741-1811, Pennsyl- 
vania: Merchant, militia officer in Revolu- 
tion; Pennsylvania Council of Safety and 
Navy Board; Continental Congress, 1782-83; 
Pennsylvania Legislature and Board of Cen- 
sors; Bank of North America; Deputy to 
Constitutional Conyention; Congressman, 
1789-95, 

Jared Ingersoll, 1749-1822, Pennsylvania: 
Lawyer; Continental Congress, 1780; Penn- 
sylvania Attorney General; Deputy to Con- 
stitutional Convention; United States Dis- 
trict Attorney; municipal officer in Philadel- 
phia; judge of Pennsylvania District Court; 
Federalist candidate for Vice President. 

James Wilson, 1742-1798, Pennsylvania: 
Lawyer; Pennsylvania Provincial Convention; 
Continental Congress, 1775-77, 1783, 1785, 
1786, signer of Declaration of Independence; 
Continental Board of War; Advocate General 
for France in America; Deputy to Constitu- 
tional Convention; Associate Justice of Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 1789-98. 

Gouverneur Morris, 1752-1816, Pennsyl- 
vania: Lawyer; New York Provincial Con- 
gress and Constitutional Convention; Con- 
tinental Congress from New York, 1778-79, 
signer of Articles of Confederation; Assistant 
Superintendent of Finance; Deputy to Con- 
stitutional Convention; special mission to 
England; Minister to France; United States 
Senator from New York, 1800-03. 

George Read, 1733-98, Delaware: Lawyer; 
Delaware attorney general and Legislature; 
Continental Congress, 1774-77, signer of 
Declaration of Independence; Delaware Con- 
stitutional Convention and Council; Conti- 
nental Court of Appeais; Annapolis Conven- 
tion; Deputy to Constitutional Convention; 
United States Senator, 1789-93; Chief Jus- 
tice of Delaware. 

Gunning Bedford, Jr., 1747-1812, Dela- 
ware: Lawyer; Delaware Legislature and 
Council; Continental Congress, 1783-85; 
Delaware attorney general; Annapolis Con- 
vention; Deputy to Constitutional Conven- 
tion; United States district judge. 

Jacob Broom, 1752-1810, Delaware: Sur- 
veyor, businessman, manufacturer; Deputy 
to Constitutional Convention; borough offi- 
cer in Wilmington; Delaware Legislature; 
postmaster at Wilmington; bank director. 

Richard Bassett, 1745-1815, Delaware: 
Lawyer; militia service in Revolution; Dela- 
ware Council of Safety, Legislature, and 
Constitutional Convention; Annapolis Con- 
vention; Deputy to Constitutional Conven- 
tion; United States Senator, 1789-93; judge 
of Delaware Court of Common Pleas; Gov- 
ernor; United States circuit judge, but office 
soon abolished. 

John Dickinson, 1732-1808, Delaware: 
Lawyer; Delaware and Pennsylvania Legis- 
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latures, speaker in Delaware; Stamp Act 
Congress; Continental Congress, 1774-76, 
1779. signer of Articles of Confederation; 
president of Delaware; president of Penn- 
sylvania; Annapolis Convention; Deputy 
from Delaware to Constitutional Conven- 
tion. (Though not present at the signing, 
his signature was added, at his request, by 
George Read of Delaware.) 

James McHenry, 1753-1816, Maryland: 
Physician; surgeon in Continental Army, 
military secretary to Washington, aide to 
Lafayette; Maryland Legislature; Continen- 
tal Congress, 1783-85; Deputy to Constitu- 
tional Convention; Secretary of War, 1796- 
1800. 

Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 1723-90, 
Maryland: Planter; agent and receiver gen- 
eral for lord proprietary of Maryland; Mary- 
land Legislature, Council, council of safety, 
and president of Senate; Continental Con- 
@ress, 1779-81; Maryland-Virginia Confer- 
ence of 1785; Deputy to Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Daniel Carroll, 1730-96, Maryland: 
Planter; Continental Congress, 1781-83, 
signer of Articles of Confederation; Deputy 
to Constitutional Convention; Congressman, 
8 Commissioner for District of Colum- 

la. 

John Blair, 1732-1800, Virginia: Lawyer; 
Virginia Legislature, Provincial Convention, 
and Council; Judge of General Court and 
Chancery of Virginia; deputy to Constitu- 
tional Convention; Associate Justice of the 
Sonra Court of the United States, 1789- 

8. 


James Madison, 1751-1836, Virginia: Law- 
yer, statesman; Virginia Convention, Legis- 
lature, and Council; Continental Congress, 
1780-83, 1787-88; Virginia-Maryland Confer- 
ence of 1785; Annapolis Convention; deputy 
to Constitutional Convention; part author 
Of Federalist; Congressman, 1789-97; Secre- 
tary of State, 1801-09; President of the 
United States, 1809-17; Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention; rector of University of 
Virginia. 

William Blount, 1749-1800, North Caro- 
lina: Landowner; paymaster in Continental 
Army; North Carolina Legislature, Speaker; 
Continental Congress, 1728-83, 1786-87; de- 
Puty to Constitutional Convention; Gover- 
nor of Territory South of the Ohio River 
and Superintendent of Indian Affairs; Ten- 
Nesee Constitutional Convention; United 
States Senator from Tennesee, 1796-97; Ten- 
Nessee Senate. 

Richard Dobbs Spaight, 1758-1802, North 
Carolina: Planter; North Carolina Legisla- 
ture; Continental Congress, 1783-85; deputy 
to Constitutional Convention; Governor of 
North Carolina; Congressman, 1798-1801; 
North Carolina Senate. 8 

Hugh Williamson, 1735-1819, North Caro- 
lina; Merchant, physician; surgeon general 
ot North Carolina rmrilitia; North Carolina 
Legislature; Continental Congress, 1782-85, 
1787-88; deputy to Constitutional Conven- 
tion; Congreseman, 1789-93. 

John Rutledge, 1739-1800, South Caro- 
lina: Lawyer; South Carolina Legislature; 
Stamp Act Congress; Continental Congress, 
1774-75, 1782-83; South Carolina Council of 
Safety, Constitutional Convention, Presi- 
dent, and Governor; judge of Chancery 
Court; deputy to Constitutional Conven- 
tion; Associate Justice of Supreme Court 
of United States, 1789-91; Chief Justice of 
South Carolina. 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 1746-1825, 
South Carolina: Lawyer, soldier; South Car- 
Olina Provincial Congress, Council of Safety, 
Legislature, and President of Senate; colonel 
in Continental Army; deputy to Constitu- 
tional Convention; declined Cabinet posi- 
tions; Minister to Prance; major general in 
United States Provisonal Army; candidate 
for President. 
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Charles Pinckney, 1757-1824, South Caro- 
lina: Lawyer; militia service in Revolution; 
South Carolina Legislature; Continental 
Congress, 1784-87; deputy to Constitutional 
Convention; South Carolina Council, Gov- 
ernor, and Constitutional Convention; 
United States Senator, 1799-1801; Minister 
to Spain; Congressman, 1819-21. 

Pierce Butler, 1744-1822, South Carolina: 
Planter; officer in British Army before the 
Revolution; South Carolina Legislature; 
Continental Congress, 1787; deputy to Con- 
stitutional Convention; United States Sen- 
ator, 1789-096, 1803-04. 

William Few, 1748-1828, Georgia: Lawyer; 
Georgia Constitutional Convention, Legis- 
lature, and Council; militia service in Revo- 
lution; Judge of Georgia County and Circuit 
Courts; Continental Congress, 1780-82, 17886- 
88; deputy to Constitutional Convention; 
United States Senator, 1789-93; New York 
Legislature and prison inspector; bank di- 
rector; New York City Alderman. 

Abraham Baldwin, 1754-1807, Georgia: 
Clergyman, lawyer; tutor at Yale; chaplain 
in Continental Army; Georgia Legislature; 
author of charter and president of Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Continental Congress, 1785, 
1788; deputy to Constitutional Convention; 
Congressman, 1789-99; United States Sena- 
tor, 1799-1807. 

Source: The Story of the Constitution, 
Sol Bloom, 1937, pages 54-64, 


Resolution Opposing Recognition of Red 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
alterably opposed to any form of recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment. I shall continue to oppose 
trade or recognition with Red China un- 
til the Communist regime is overthrown. 
I am confident that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans feel as I do about 
this matter. Under previous leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I desire to insert a let- 
ter which I have received from Mr. 
Francis X. McBarron, county command- 
er, Catholic War Veterans, U. S. A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. I am also inserting a 
resolution adopted by the county con- 
vention of the organization represented 
by Mr. McBarron. The letter and the 
resolution express strong opposition to 
the granting of diplomatic recognition 
by the United States to Red China, and 
opposition to trade, in any form, with 
the country as long as it is under the 
domination of the Communists. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

KINGS COUNTY CHAPTER, 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, U. S. A., 
Brooklyn, N. V., July 3, 1957. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Representative jrom West Virginia, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Brio: We wish to 
commend you for your masterful approach 
to the problem of trade with Red China as 
presented on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Friday, June 28. We can as- 
sure you that our organization is most hear- 
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tity in accord with the views that you ex- 
pressed therein. 

In connection with this, we adopted at our 
county convention in January a resolution 
emphasizing these very points, To further 
our views, especially since hearing the re- 
marks of Senators FULBRIGHT and MAGNUSON 
on the June 16 WCBS-TV presentation Face 
the Nation, who advocate moves opening 
relations with Red China, we reaffirmed our 
Position with another resolution, copy of 
which is enclosed, on the same day that your 
scholarly speech was presented. 

If each of our representatives in the Halls 
of Congress could be as perspicacious as 
yourself in understanding the Communist 
conspiracy, Iam sure that our Nation would 
have no cause for alarm. Sir, you have ren- 
dered our country a great service. May you 
continue your inspiration to the forces of 
freedom, and may God grant you the fore- 
sight to continue in His infinite wisdom. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis X. McBarron, 
County Commander, 

The following resolution, adopted at a 
meeting of the Kings County chapter, Catho- 
lic War Veterans, on June 28, 1957, is being 
forwarded for your information and neces- 
sary action: 

“Whereas communism is a conspiracy 
which would seek to destroy our democratic 
way of life, and Red China is an important 
member nation of those countries promul- 
gating this conspiracy; and 

“Whereas Red China stands condemned by 
the United Nations as an aggressor nation; 
and 

“Whereas, by its own admission, the gov- 
ernment of Communist China has murdered 
millions of its countrymen who opposed the 
Communist form of Government; and 

“Whereas the United States does not recog- 
nize the government of Red China, either 
diplomatically, economically, culturally or 
socially, and in effect, has a ban on trade 
with that country; and 

“Whereas on June 16, 1957, on the WCBS- 
TV presentation, Face the Nation, Senators 
Warren G. Macnuson, of Washington, and 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, advocated 
moves toward opening relations with Red 
China; and 

“Whereas the Catholic War Veterans are 
on record as opposed to the granting of recog- 
nition in any form whatsoever to the Gov- 
ernment of Red China: Now, be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Kings County chapter, 
Catholic War Veterans, and its member posts, 
reaffirm their opposition to the granting of 
diplomatic, economic, cultural, and social 
recognition by the United States to Red 
China, and to trade, in any form, with this 
Communist country; and be it further . 

“Resolved, That our views be brought be- 
fore the President of the United States, the 
United States State Department, the United 
States Delegate to the U. N., the United 
States Senators from New York and the Con- 
gressmen from Brooklyn.” 


Better Than Point 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the observations 
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of the well-known columnist, George E, 
Sokolsky, in this morning’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

Mr. Sokolsky’s observations on the 
accomplishments of the Mormon mis- 
sionaries reminds me of an admonition 
from one of our Church's great leaders, 
Brigham Young: “God has given you the 
wood, stone and strength to make a 
house, but He won't come down and 
build it for you.” 

The article follows: 

BETTER THAN POINT 4 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It used to be an adage before the human 
race became too wise for its own good that 
God helps those who help themselves. The 
real sin of our aid to other countries is that 
the aid has been used not to raise the 
standards of living of all the people but to 
strengthen governments. 

It cannot be otherwise that In many coun- 
tries what we used to call graft is a normal 
characteristic of political operations and 
this free flow of money from the United 
States must have encouraged a lot of graft. 

At any rate, suddenly a large number of 
unexplainable rich men have appeared 
whose prosperity is not readily understood 
and whose personal conduct is what the 
French, when they were hoity-toity, called 

u. Some of the new multimillion- 
alres would have a tough time if their ac- 
counts were checked. 

The Mormons have produced a different 
idea, Their missionaries, scattered over the 
earth, have brought something new into 
many countries. The missionary doctor is 
well known and his achievements have been 
enormous, 

No country owes the United States a great- 
er debt than China to which the American 
medical missionary gave of his heart and his 
means without stint. The ingratitude of 
the Red Chinese is only another example of 
the immorality of Marxism wherever it seeds 
down. 

The Mormons have introduced the labor 
missionary. Their idea is that if a people 
want better things and better ways of life, 
they can learn how to “do it yourself.” So 
they are sending out missionaries who are 
carpenters, electricians, masons, plumbers, 
and painters who will show various peoples 
how to do things for themselves. 

This, of course, is no new doctrine with 
the Mormons who built their incredible 
economic strength by hard work. That is 
one reason why, during the depression, Mor- 
mons were not on relief. 


So, their labor missionaries go to the Pa- 


cific islands, for instance, not to drop a 


pile of money which is soon dissipated. 

The Mormons get together with the local 
community and all go to work building, let 
us say, a schoolhouse. Everybody works and 
when the job is done the local people are 
proud of their achievement, because they 
did it. They built it themselves which 
means a great deal more to a people than 
to be given money for what they do not need. 

In New Zealand, 36 Mormons work with a 
force of 215 native Maoris in this school 
building operation. The Maoris will love 
those schools because they are themselves 
the builders. They also built homes for 
families and dormitories for single men. 

The details of this project are of no par- 
ticular interest heré because they are typical 
building operations. What is important is 
that missionary activity, which has for more 
than a century been America’s most valuable 
contribution to many countries, has found 
a new outlet and a new method. The mis- 
sionaries over a century did an infinitively 
better Job for native peoples than any goy- 
ernment has ever done, 
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Desalting the Sea for Agricultural Water 
a Long Way Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
statements by the Department of the In- 
terior have led people to believe that 
successful and economic desalting of sea 
water for irrigation use is right around 
the. corner, and these optimistic state- 
ments created such a false impression 
that in some areas of the Far West water- 
development projects which should be 
pressed with great vigor were affected. 
California Grange News, in an editorial 
of June 25, 1957, refers to the impression 
of some of the lawmakers in the State 
capitol in California with regard to the 
Feather River project planned to be 
financed and built by the State. The 
fact, of course, is that desalting the sea 
for agricultural water is a long way off. 
Our committee report specifically criti- 
cized these overoptimistic statements by 
the Department of the Interior and 
called the public’s attention to the true 
facts. The California Grange News edi- 
torial is as follows: 

PLEASE Pass THe SALT 

At the peak of 1 of the innumerable 
hassles in the 1957 legislature over the water 
crisis, 1 of the lawmakers remarked to a 
grange representative: “By the time they 
get the Peather River project built and run- 
ning, we'll have all the irrigation water we 
need from the ocean.” 

A great many people share this lawmaker's 
belief. They see successful conversion of 
salt water as just around the corner. With- 
in a year or two at the most, they estimate, 
the inevitable announcement will be made 
that such conversion is economically feasi- 
ble. Then the problèm of water shortage will 
quietly disappear. 

Congressman CLam ENGLE, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, released a report which blasts this false 
sense of security. 

According to ENGLE’s committee, the 
Department of the Interior is guilty of ‘‘mis- 
representation to the American people“ of 
progress made under the program. 

ENGLE says: 

“While the program has been permitted 
to drift along without proper emphasis, of- 
ficials of the Department have made numer- 
ous optimistic statements indicating that 
large-scale use of converted saline or salt 
water is just around the corner. While we 
believe that several processes being studied 
show promise of successful economical saline 
or salt-water conversion eventually, such 
success is not just around the corner. Suc- 
cess can be accomplished if the Department 
would put this program into high gear.” 

He adds: 

“The concern of our committee is that 
such misrepresentation of progress will lull 
the Nation into a false sense of security 
with respect to water and that the immediate 
need. for conserving and making better use 
of the water available from natural sources 
will be overlooked and not given emphasis.” 

EncLe is the author of two bilis calling 
for research into sea-water conversion; he is 
to be commended for his interest in this 
project just as he now deserves recognition 
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for bringing to light its apparent slow 


progress. 

Most farmers view conversion as the ulti- 
mate solution to the water crisis; they un- 
questionably would like to see the Govern- 
ment spend a large sum toward research, 
But they must realize that to shrug off to- 
day's problems because saline conversion “is 
just around the corner” itself is a danger- 
ous attitude. 

Conversion remains a dream, a tantaliz- 
ing one but in this State it should not de- 
tract from the necessity of seeing that the 
South gets water without hurting the North. 


Labor’s Sincere Reform Codes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a very timely editorial, 
appearing in the May 25, 1957, issue of 
the Boston, Mass., Daily Globe projecting 
further concrete evidence of labor's sin- 
cere intent and full competence to put 
their own house in order without the 
imposition of punitive legislative action. 

The article follows: 

Lanon's REFORM CODES 


The hierarchy of the American labor move- 
ment has made it plain that racketeering 
and corruption will not be allowed to cor- 
rode the newly merged American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
gations. Ouster from the executive council 
of Dave Beck, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, is notice that the 
teamsters must clean house or face expulsion, 

The charge against Beck was “gross misuse 
of union funds entrusted to his care.” The 
top labor governing body has found Beck 
guilty of violating this basic trade union 
law. 

The council has acted with dispatch on the 
Beck case. On March 29, the council su- 
spended him after he had invoked the fifth 
amendment before the Senate Antiracketeer- 
ing Committee. Beck violated the union's 
code of ethics by refusing to answer com- 
mittee questions. 

This code does not prohibit a union mem- 
ber from using the constitutional guaranty 
but an officer, questioned on union busi- 
ness, must reply or resign. A bill of particu- 
lars, forming the basis of the charges, was 
served on Beck several days before his ouster 
by the AFL-CIO executive council. The 
teamster boss again did not choose to 
answer. 

Beck may appeal his case to the AFL-CIO 
convention in Miami in December, if his 
union decides to press the issue. This, 
however, is unlikely. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
already has initiated steps to prevent a re- 
currence of the Beck episode. Because some 
unions feel powerless to oust corrupt leaders 
or to correct abuses, a code of democratic 
procedure, designed to govern all affiliated 
unions, is being prepared. The federation 
would do well to consider putting teeth into 
this code by employing a citizens review 


board. 

The United Automobile Workers, at their 
convention last month, set up a watchdog 
committee of this type to guard members 
against unethical practices, amending the 
U. A. W. constitution to permit selection of 
leaders in education, religion, and the judi- 
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ciary to serve. By its composition, it is evi- 
dent the board will be no rubber stamp. 

This is solid protection for the union rank 
and file. It affords members an opportunity 
to speak out against malpractice, without 
the sword of arbitrary explusion dangling 
over their heads. 

The Senate hearings also have pointed up 
the need for reform in the field of union 
finance. The Foundation for Employee 
Health, Medical Care, and Welfare offers a 
constructive report dealing with union pen- 
sions and welfare investments through 
established companies. This is a job for 
experts. Incompetence can be as costly as 
corruption. 

The federation is not anxious to expel the 
teamsters—the largest union in the country. 
That could be accompanied by grave results. 
Internal reform, based on sound ethical and 
fiscal codes, is a wise alternative. 


Federal Aid to Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a copy of a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times from Frank E. Karelsen, which 
was published by the Times on Monday, 
June 10, 1957. For the information of 
the House, Mr. Karelsen is a prominent 
New York attorney. 

It seems to me that we should give 
serious thought to his point that we 
waste many of the dollars appropriated 
for national defense if we permit our 
citizens to be inadequately educated. 


The letter follows: 

For FEDERAL Am TO ScHOOLS—DEFENSE 
SPENDING CONSIDERED WASTED IF CITIZENRY 
Is Poorty EDUCATED 

To the Evrror or THE New YORK TIMES: 
The Public Education Association com- 

mends the New York Times for the support 

it has been giving to Federal aid to school 
construction. However, in the hue and cry 
of today’s controversy over the $72 billion 
budget proposed to Congress, certain funda- 

Mentals seem to have been quickly for- 

gotten. 

The billions of dollars which the adminis- 
tration has budgeted for defense spending is 
in fact justified only because it is needed 
for the preservation of our citizens and the 
assets of our Nation. The most important 
asset of our Nation is its children, The 
White House Conference on Education last 
year found that these children were being 
short-changed because of the shortage of 
classroom space throughout the country. 
The conference also concluded that the 
State and local governments could not sup- 
Ply sufficient funds to begin to adequately 
meet these needs. 

FALSE ECONOMY 

Certainly, a failure to develop our most 
important asset, our children, to the fullest 
extent possible—but still to spend billions 
for their defense—is incomprehensibly false 
economy. If the future generation is not 
equipped to cope with problems which the 
Present budget is both creating and attempt- 
ing to solve, then any expenditure of money 
by the Federal Government is to a great 
extent money wasted. 
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The Public Education Association is par- 
ticularly distressed by the efforts of the 
economy-minded Congress to stifle even the 
little more than token Federal financial 
support for school construction advocated 
by President Eisenhower. 

The present crisis in public-school hous- 
ing is clearly demonstrated by the facts that 
at the beginning of the current academic 
year the schools needed 159,000 classrooms, 
80,000 to relieve overcrowding and 79,000 
more to replace facilities unfit for use. Of- 
ficial figures show that for the past 3 years 
State school agencies have reported that the 
number of pupils in excess of capacity of the 
schools in use has been 2,225,000 children 
each year. The overcrowding leads to half- 
day sessions, makeshift facilities, obviously 
overcrowded classrooms and inadequate edu- 
cation, 

The difficulty, however, does not stop here. 
The anticipated increase in future school en- 
roliments will be at the rate of 1 million 
more children in public schools for the next 
several years to come. This, together with 
the need for replacement due to obsolescence, 
makes the outlook, unless there is Federal 
aid to school construction, rather grim. 


KELLEY BILL’S PROVISIONS 


The emasculated Kelley bill (H. R. 1, as 
revised), now bottied up in the House Rules 
Committee, would appropriate $300 million a 
year for 5 years, or a total of $114 billion, to 
the States for school construction. At the 
most this would provide less than 25 percent 
of the school-building shortage anticipated 
between now and 1960, after taking account 
of the heroic efforts of the States and local 
school districts to meet the demands. 

The defeat of the Kelley bill will not 
relieve the taxpayer of any burden, in view 
of the fact that it concerns only one-half 
of 1 percent of the proposed budget, but its 
defeat could delay indefinitely the construc- 
tion of 45,000 badly needed classrooms. 

An ill-informed and poorly educated 
citizenry presents as great, if not a greater, 
danger to the future of America than the 
armed attack by some foreign country. All 
of us agree that we must face the crisis 
in foreign affairs, but we must not be so 
shortsighted that we do not see that the 
investment in our country’s future—its chil- 
dren—is of vital necessity to the doctrines 
of democracy and the free world. 

We must meet the fierce competition for 
the very survival of freedom in all vital fields; 
to postpone the decision to use the power of 
the Federal Government to help provide a 
more adequate public-school plant would be 
a reckless gamble for our country and the 
whole free world. 

Prank E. KARELSEN, 
Vice President, Public Education 
Association. 
New YORK, June 4, 1957. 


The Status-of-Forces Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like permission to insert in the 
Record a statement by my friend, Maj. 
Gen. Julius Klein, retired, of Chicago, 
on a subject which has and is still of 
vital interest to every American. I refer 
to the status-of-forces treaties between 
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our country and nations where American 

troops are stationed: 

STATEMENT or Mas. Gen Jurrus KLEIN, RE- 
TIRED, OF CHICAGO, ILL., Past NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AS SUBMITTED TO THE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE 
Steps to revise the status-of-forces trea- 

ties between the United States and countries 

where United States troops are stationed 
should be initiated even before the Supreme 

Court returns a verdict in the Girard case. 
With Prime Minister Kishi, a real friend of 

the United States, now in this country, a 

useful first step could be taken by under- 

taking bilateral discussions with the Japa- 
nese Government. 

Regardless of the decision brought in by 
the Supreme Court, the national interest of 
the United States, no less than the interests 
of every individual American citizen in uni- 
form, requires a reaffirmation by our Gov- 
ernment that it intends to preserve the con- 
stitutional guaranties that are the right of 
every American. To deny these guaranties 
to an American because he wears the uniform 
of his country and serves the defense needs 
of our own and other nations on foreign 
soil is to impose an additional Jeopardy on 
every one of our young men who is required 
to take on the ever-present risks that go with 
foreign military service in a time of inter- 
national tension. 

It should be axiomatic that he who defends 
our flag is entitled to all the rights that flag 
symbolizes. 

In analyzing Judge McGarraghy's decision 
in the Girard case, it appears that the de- 
termining factor as to whether William 
Girard would be tried in a Japanese civilian 
court or by a United States Army court- 
martial proceeding was whether or not he 
was acting on official duty. Had the court 
felt that Girard was not performing military 
duty, the decision may have been against 
him. Under present treaties, Judge Mc- 
Garraghy may have had no other choice but 
to rule that Girard be tried by a Japanese 
court. That his decision turned out as it 
did is a tribute to Judge McGarraghy. But 
the issue that confronted Judge McGar- 
raghy—the question of whether or not Girard 
was in performance of assigned military 
duty—is one that cries out for immediate” 
remedy if the rights guaranteed to individ- 
uals under our Constitution are to be pre- 
served. 

In 1946, I testified before the Doolittle 
committee under the direction of Gen. 
James Doolittle. I believe then, as I do now, 
that the maintenance of a fair and effec- 
tive code of military justice in the United 
States armed services demands that the 
American GI be teed the same per- 
sonal constitutional rights as a soldier that 
he enjoyed as a civilian. 

I do not believe that either of my wartime 
commanders in the South Pacific, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur or Adm. William Halsey, 
would have surrendered a William Girard 
or any other American serviceman under 
their command for trial by any tribunal 
other than a United States military court. 

In testimony before a House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on February 2, 1956, I as- 
serted, and reiterate now, that Communist 
propaganda agents are quick to exploit the 
inequities arising out of the status of forces 
treaties. Just how they are capitalizing on 
the Girard case is shockingly apparent. 

Congress and the Executive should give 
close attention to the proposal advanced by 
Congressman Frank Bow, who has called for 
either a revision of the status of forces agree- 
ments or a withdrawal by the United States 
from such agreements so that foreign courts 
will not have criminal jurisdiction over 
United States military personnel stationed 
within their boundaries, 
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FPC Should Say “No” on the Canadian 
Gas Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Kentucky has a very important stake 
in the Canadian gas hearings now being 
held by the Federal Power Commission. 
Only West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
produce more coal than Kentucky, but 
our State’s comparative position will be- 
come even further enhanced because 
neither of those States has the coal re- 
serve strength of Kentucky. Beneath 
the soil within the boundaries of Ken- 
tucky are almost 60 billion tons of re- 
coverable coal reserves—enough to last 
for approximately 900 years at the pres- 
ent rate of production. 

Our mines have a working force of 
perhaps 40,000 men, and the wages which 
go into their paychecks have a very 
decided impact upon the business estab- 
lishments within the 3 counties in east- 
ern Kentucky and the 12 in western 
Kentucky where bituminous coal is pro- 
duced. Next to agriculture, coal has the 
highes value in products and is the big- 
gest employer in the entire State. Ken- 
tucky cannot enjoy complete economic 
progress without a vigorous coal indus- 


try. 

When a foreign product enters fuel 
markets of the Middle West or of the 
eastern portion of the United States, 
Kentucky’s economy is injured. The 
millions of barrels of residual oil that 
have flowed onto the Atlantic Seaboard 
from foreign refineries over the past 
decade have had a most injurious effect 
upon the Kentucky coal industry. That 
oil has also been responsible for loss of 
revenues and wages in the railroad in- 
dustry of our State, and it has ultimately 
affected all wage earners—from boot- 
black to service station operator, from 
haberdasher to washing machine sales- 
men. The losses extend into our State, 
county, and local exchequers, into our 
churches, and into our charitable organ- 
izations. 

Attempts to bring Canadian gas into 
the markets now being served by coal 
constitute another intended raid upon 
an industry that has already sustained 
more than its share of hardships through 
unwise import policies. The ambitious 
programs, of which the gas import plan 
is the latest venture, projected by world 
fuel merchants are astounding in their 
absolute disdain for domestic industry 
and labor. Save for the substantial 
profits that are to be realized by the 
Pipeline people, what other gains would 
be forthcoming? 

To exhaust a limited fuel resource such 
as natural gas while billions of tons of 
lignite and bituminous coal are within 
easy reach of consuming areas would be 
an extravagant use of a scarce source of 
energy regardless of where in nature's 
storehouse it may occur. At first glance 
into the Canadian gas proposals, a 
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United States citizen might be inclined 
to say: “Let Canada send her natural 
gas into this country so that we can 
preserve our own resources.” Even with- 
out concern for the American workers 
who would lose their jobs as a conse- 
quence, this simple conclusion is loaded 
with question marks. 

What assurance have customers in the 
Midwest of a firm supply of a foreign 
product? Canadian statesmen have 
said time and again that the Dominion's 
newly discovered natural-gas supply 
should be reserved for use in Canadian 
homes and industries. If, after a few 
short years, those who advocate this pol- 
icy succeed in having their views pre- 
vail, what would happen to those 
customers who meanwhile come to de- 
pend on Canadian gas? 

Price of natural gas is a subject that 
has occupied considerable time on Capi- 
tol Hill and in the executive department 
for several year. It certainly cannot be 
arbitrarily dismissed in the Federal 
Power Commission hearings on the Ca- 
nadian gas cases. 

Who is to say that the controlling 
pipeline interests—or any segment 
thereof, whether it be producer or dis- 
tributor—would not burden American 
customers with exorbitant price in- 
creases once this market had been seized 
and consolidated? The proposed pipe- 
line to the Middle West from the Cana- 
dian line would bear the same public- 
utility status enjoyed by other lines 
throughout America, thus creating a 
fuel monopoly as soon as coal and com- 
peting oil products were displaced. 
When competition is out of the way, how 
high the price of imported gas would go 
is a matter over which no Federal, State, 
or local government body in the United 
States would have control. 

Another question pertains to possible 
high export taxes that are quite likely 
to be imposed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment at some time in the future. How 
to get enough revenue to meet govern- 
ment spending is a perennial problem 
practically the world over. To levy a 
substantial tax upon a foreign consumer 
is a legal and accepted device that is 
naturally to be anticipated. 

Let me make it clear that I am not 
challenging the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada or its party in power. 
There has already been so much talk 
about the fantastic profits made by 
American investors in the pipeline that 
putting the squeeze on a United States 
consumer beholden to a fuel produced 
in the Dominion would seem the logical 
approach to bringing some of the dollars 
back across the border. 

Until an assortment of global-minded 
officials in the State Department began 
to assume a progressively greater degree 
of power in the making of foreign trade 
treaties two decades or so ago, equitable 
foreign trade agreements were the rec- 
ognized instrumentalities of interna- 
tional commerce. Since the so-called 
liberal element in Washington began to 
make fantastic concessions at the ex- 
pense of our own industries and working 
forces, it has admittedly become very 
difficult to erect any semblance of pro- 
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tection against the onrush of foreign 
goods. 

Perhaps the recent statement of Can- 
ada's new Prime Minister will bolster 
our chances of ruling out this new threat 
to the American coal industry. The 
Wall Street Journal for July 8 reported 
from Ottawa: 

Canada’s new conservative government 
hopes to switch 15 percent of the nation's 
imports from the United States to Great 
Britain in a move that could slice more 
than $600 million a year from American ex- 
ports now flowing into Canada at upward 
of $4 million annually. Canada’s newly 
elected Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
told a press conference the switch from 
United States to United Kingdom wares is 
the foundation of his proposal for a British 
Commonwealth conference he wants to hold 
here. 


In the light of this declaration, it 
would seem a sensible and easy matter 
for the Federal Power Commission to 
refuse extension of the Canadian pipe- 
line into American markets. If an ex- 
planation is needed, the FPC need only 
point out that the decision is in the 
interest of the general welfare of the 
United States. 

On the assumption that the Commis- 
sion will follow this patriotic course, let 
me say that thousands of coal miners 
and railroad workers in Kentucky and 
neighboring States will be highly appre- 
ciative of this wise and considerate 
decision. 


Attention Men—Can Chivalry Be Revived 
in This Atomic Age? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


7 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very pertinent 
and challenging editorial, appearing in 
the May 23, 1957, issue of the Boston, 
Mass., Daily Globe, expressing the un- 
happy conviction that if chivalry is not 
dead it is certainly in a very dismal and 
declining state. “O tempore, O mores.” 

Let us hope that all is not yet lost and 
if we are impelled to forego instinctive 
actions, let us resolve to still retain at 
least our sense of good old-fashioned 
chivalry. 

The editorial follows: 

WHY Curvarry Is Dran 

Of course the lady who wanted to crash 
the press box at the baseball park was merely 
an honest working girl. She had an assign- 
ment from the home office and she tried to 
carry it out. She didn’t represent a mass 
demand by women that their exclusion from 
this last of man's preserves should be ended. 

Nevertheless, she represents a female atti- 
tude to which man may well give thought, 
for all the good it will do him. 

During the ages when man was boss he 
carried on most of his activities beyond the 
sight and hearing of his female relatives. 

He climbed on his horse and sought the 
Holy Grail. He won a battle and came 
home loaded with loot. He foregathered so- 
cially with his fellows in establishments of 
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the gayer type. In short, he was out in the 
great world. And his spouse, her mother, 
her sisters, his daughters and his sisters all 
supposed he was living it up, having a won- 
derful, glamorous time. 

Now if there is one thing a woman, par- 
ticularly a married one, can't endure, it’s 
to have any man in whom she's interested 
have a good time when she's not present. 

It may be that the lady abhors baseball, 
football, horse racing, poker. She may pre- 
fer staying home to going out in company. 
She may hate tobacco smoke. Speeches and 
banquets may bore her, as well they might. 

She wants no part of man's activities. 
Invited to join she'll decline, as likely as not 
with a sniff. 

But let man seem to be enjoying baseball, 
fishing or sitting around in a dim, cool place 
with his friends, and she becomes like the 
proverbial woman scorned. She does feel 
ecorned, in a way. To be sure, she doesn't 
want the fellow around the house all the 
time, On the other hand, the more fun she 
thinks he has while he’s away, the less she 
likes it. 

It may be admitted that man wasn't a very 
good fellow when he had it. He kept all the 
money. He held women prisoners in the 
home. He wouldn't let them learn. As 
often as not he did his best to keep them 
at the level of mobile vegetables. 

The broad process of shaking man loose 
from power still continues, even though he 
is by now well shaken indeed. 

A woman heads the British empire, and 
there's another who's pretty influential in 
Monaco. Women teachers instruct the 
young, who also learn when they get home 
that mother knows best. Women handle 
all the money and they don’t have to stay 
home except to use the telephone, 

Woman has pretty well wiped out the old 
saloon by turning it into a cocktail loungs 
with chrome furniture. She's in the Sen- 
ate. She heads colleges and corporations. 
She rides in the smoking car. She goes to 
war. She's seen on golf links and tennis 
courts. 

Everywhere man is, presumably having a 
good time, woman wants to go also, to see 
whether she’s missing something. When 
they make up the passenger list for the first 
Spaceship some woman will insist that she 
be included. Not that she cares about the 
trip, especially, but as an expression of her 
Subconscious feeling that man, the cad, 
shouldn't have all the fun. 

Probably it doesn't matter much whether 
girls get into the press box, which is about 
man's last refuge. It's a small box and only 
a few men can hide in it at once, anyway. 
But the attempt does point up one modern 
fact and the reason for it. 

Chivalry is dead, because man can no 
longer afford it. Once woman has taken his 
Money, power and favorite haunts away 
from him he has neither strength nor means 
left to buy her a pedestal. — 


Nasser's Contradictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing quotations of President Nasser, 
which appeared in the July 1, 1957 is- 
Sue of Israel Digest, make most interest- 
ing reading, 
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“I Never CALLED FOR ISRAEL'S DESTRUCTION,” 
He Sam 

During a recent interview with Look maga- 
zine, Gamal Abdel Nasser, dictator of Egypt, 
remarked: “I have never called for the de- 
struction of Israel. You will not find any 
such threat in any of my speeches—regard- 
less of what the Zionist propagandists may 
say.” 

We therefore print below a selection of 
Nasser's promises of annihilation directed 
against Israel, the names of the newspapers 
in which they appeared, and the dates of 
their utterance. 


“ISRAEL MUST BE DESTROYED 


“The Arab countries look upon Israel as 
an artificial state which must be destroyed.” 
(Al-Difa’a, Jordan Daily, May 7, 1954.) 


“THERE WILL BE NO PALESTINE SOLUTION 


“After the Egyptions liquidate the canal 
episode, they will only have the Palestine 
problem to deal with. No man forgets 
blood, vengeance, and honor. There will be 
no solution as long as the Arabs of Palestine 
are in the hands of the enemy.” (Falastin, 
Jordan Daily, October 27, 1954.) 


“WHEN WE BEGIN THE BATTLE 


“When we begin the battle, we shall be 
able to restore what has been lost. We shall 
rely on our strength and not on the Security 
Council and its decisions.” (Al-Akhbar, 
Cairo Daily, March 4, 1955.) 


“PREPARE FOR THE HOLY WAR 


“We must prepare for the great battle in 
Palestine, we must prepare for the Holy War 
in Palestine.” (Al-Ahram, Cairo Daily, 
March 8, 1955.) 

“THE WAR HAS NOT ENDED 


“The war between ourselves and Zionism 
has not yet come to an end, and it may be 
that it has not even begun. The meaning 
of this war which is to be in the near future 
for us is the realization of our hopes 
and the restoration of our rights.” (From 
a pamphiet published in December 1955.) 


Review of Jet Engine Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


— OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
unanimous consent to reprint in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record an article en- 
titled Review of Jet Engine Costs,” by 
Allen M. Smythe, which appeared in the 
June issue of Aeronautical Purchasing. 
The article shows how various congres- 
sional committees have aided the De- 
fense Department in solving some of 
their technical and budgetary problems. 

The article follows: 


Tor LeveL DEMANDS FOR ECONOMY CALL FOR 
PROCUREMENT—REVIEW OF JET ENGINE 


Costs 

Pentagon fiscal officials, pressed by White 
House and congressional demands for more 
economy in military budgets, are making a 
critical review of turbojet engine costs. Re- 
sults could be very important to the major 
jet engine builders and the hundreds of 
subcontractors who make parts and compo- 
nents of these modern aerial powerplants. 

This survey so far nearly resulted in the 
abandonment of the WS 125 atomic-bomber 
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project. A group from the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, chairmaned by Repre- 
sentative MELVIN PRICE, is credited with per- 
suading the Pentagon to go ahead on a 
much-reduced seale with this project to de- 
termine if a breakthrough can be found for a 
feasible lightweight reactor. Much of the 
funds required will have to come from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Military expenditures for jet engines- are 
now running at a rate of $1% billion an- 
nually. New fighter aircraft require larger 
and more powerful engines. Demand is 
heavy for multiengined bombers, tankers, 
and transports. As a result, in 1959 expendi- 
tures may be at a rate of $2 billion annually. 

While the trend of military demand calls 
for speed and altitude rather than numbers 
of aircraft, greater numbers of larger and 
more expensive jet engines are required. 
Piston engines have power and weight limi- 
tations. Turbojets are the answer to 
Turboprops are more economical in fuel and 
are being adapted to aerial transports. 


TURBOJETS GET BIG MONEY 


The big money is being spent for turbojet 
engines. As speed increases in an arith- 
metical ratio, power and costs increase in a 
geometrical ratio. Tremendous heats, new 
metals, use of special alloy steels, intricate 
design, close tolerances, all require the high- 
est type of scientific and engineering skills. 

The prime contractors subcontract many 
of the parts and components to smaller firms 
which have the technical knowledge to 
process the heat-resisting, alloy steels. As 
the greater funds go to the engine builders, 
the Pentagon is insisting that a higher per- 
centage be awarded to subcontractors in or- 
der to maintain a considerable portion of the 
prime contractor's capacity in a standby 
readiness status. 

Another effort to reduce costs by reducing 
the percentage of spare engines and parts 
is being studied. Some engines now require 
30 percent for epares. The supply for parts 
often goes higher. Engineers assert that 
present percentages for these extras can only 
be decreased as reliability increases. This 
in turn means longer and more thorough 
tests in the development stage before pro- 
duction contracts are awarded, 

The proposal for the abandonment of the 
atomic-engine project was an economy move. 
It was made to Secretary Wilson by his en- 
gineering advisers last October 23. It ques- 
tioned the military need for such an aircraft 
which could not be completed for 8 to 10 
years. It would be very large and heavy and 
probably could not go beyond Mach 1 speed. 
A supplementary report on December 12 
showed how enormous savings could be made 
if the project was to be continued only as a 
scientific experiment. 

Over $300 million has been spent so far, 
The Air Force has given cost-plus research 
contracts for a small-scale reactor and full 
size turbojet engines to both Pratt & Whit- 
ney and General Electric. Costs last year 
were reported to be running at a rate of $150 
million anually, with prospects of even larger 
expenditures if a workable test model reac- 
tor could be developed. 

TITANIUM INCREASES COST 

A congressional complaint that is giving 
much concern to Pentagon planners is that 
of the prohibitive cost of titanium in jet 
engines. Secretary Wilson also has a similar 
complaint from his engineering advisers. 
Titanium has many good qualities besides 
lightness and heat resistance. It also has 
some characteristics that are not liked by 
metalworking firms, Mr. Wilson's advisers 
have stated that a partial substitution of 
steel titanium in the J-57 increases the 
price from $140,000 to $210,000 and such a 
50 percent increase is not justified by the 
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small decrease In weight and a doubtful in- 
crease in efficiency. 

Another weapon system that is being given 
a critical fiscal appraisal by the Air Force 
is the WS 110, the chemical-fueled engine 
bomber. This bomber would eventually 
supersede both our medium- and long-range 
bombers. Airframe design contracts have 
already been given to North American and 
Boeing. 

Awarding of the engine design contract is 
being discussed with General Electric and 
Allison. This powerplant, which will use 
“exotic” fuel, is expected to require 5 years 
to develop at a cost of around $120 million. 

The pro specifications of the bomber 
indicate that it will not require tankers for 
refueling and will be in the Mach III speed 
range. No estimate of the total cost can yet 
be made but Air Force fiscal officers are hope- 
ful that as fewer numbers will be required 
the overall cost will be less than that for the 
Boeing B-52. 

The Johnson Senate and the Hébert House 
investigating subcommittees are complaining 
that Defense procurement officials are pay- 
ing too much per engine. Both groups have 
pointed out that the J—57 now in production 
for 4 years costs $140,000 each. Spares and 
parts, if added, would raise this 30 percent. 
However, officials state there have been many 
changes in a number of models of the J-57 
and that all of these have greatly increased 
the efficlency and the power of the engine 
as well as the cost. 

The J-57 is in the 10,000-pound thrust 
category. The J-75 which will soon go into 
production is in the 16,000-pound class and 
first contracts indicate it will cost $254,000. 
Pratt & Whitney is the creator and builder 
of both of these engines and is under Navy 
auditing cognizance and management. The 
Bureau of Aeronautics is reported to have 
issued one large incentive-type contract of 
$600 million for J-—57's. 

The Ford Motor Co. is a licensee and sec- 
ond source for both the J-57 and J-75. It 
is under Air Force auditing cognizance and 
Management. The Air Force has spent over 
$400 million in special tooling to equip this 
plant for mass production. It has been re- 
ported that in the event of an emergency, it 
could produce more than all other firms 
combined. 

At the present moment and in the near 
future 82 percent of all funds allotted for 
jet engines will go to these two firms. Forty- 
seven percent is scheduled for Pratt & Whit- 
ney, 35 percent for Ford. The balance will 
go to Allison, Curtiss-Wright, General Elec- 
tric, and Continental Motor in the order 
named. 

The J-57 is used in the following Air Force 
fighter aircraft: the North American F-100, 
the McDonnell F-101, and the Convair F-102. 
The Boeing B-52 bomber uses eight of them. 
The Boeing aerial tanker, KC-135, uses four. 
The Northrop intercontinental “air-break- 
ing” missile soon going into production will 
be propelled by it. 

The Navy uses the J-57 in the carrier-based 
Douglas Skyray F4D and the Vought Cru- 
sader F8U. Two of them go into the 
Douglas Skywarrior A3D. 

The new powerful J—75 will go into the 
Air Force fighter models of the Republic 
F-105 and the Convair F-106. The Navy has 
planned several unannounced aircraft for its 
uge. . 

Last fall, Dr. Clifford Furnas, then re- 
search chief of the Pentagon, protested 
against the large percentage of funds going 
to these two models of jet engines. His com- 
plaint was given serious consideration but 
officials explain that although the funds 
that are paid to Pratt & Whitney and Ford 
will increase in the next few years, their 
percentage of the total expenditures will 
decrease, This is because General Electric 
is expected to Jump to a strong third posi- 
tion among engine builders when their new 
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lightweight J-79 goes into quantity produe- 
tion. 

The General Electric engine plant in Cin- 
cinnati is under Air Force auditing cogni- 
vance and management. It has many 
research contracts but its greatest effort is 
concentrated on the development of the J~79, 
Five years under development this 11,000- 
pound thrust turbojet has met and exceeded 
every preliminary test so far. It has been 
built under a cost reimbursement contract 
that has run well over $100 million. 

I-79 DOING WELL 


The J-79 has developed more than its re- 
quired 11,000 pounds thrust. It is well be- 
low its hoped for 3,000-pounds weight. With 
small frontal area and many new features, 
if promises to become one of the most 
reliable powerplants yet developed. 

It will propel the Lockheed supersonic 
fighter F-104 and the Grumman carrier- 
based fighter F-11F. Four of them are ex- 
pected to take the new Convair B-58 
medium bomber into the Mach II speed 
range. 

When these three airframes are ready ‘to 
go into production, the Air Force plans to 
have their powerplants on the production 
line. In the meantime every effort is being 
made by laboratory and flight testing to in- 
sure reliability. 

Initial price-redetermination contracts be- 
ing issued have a target price of $230,000 
per engine. As costs are determined much 
of the work will be subcontracted. 

The Alr Force has to release 
enough of these lightweight high-perform- 
ance engines to power the new commercial 
jet airliner that Conyair is building. Delta 
and TWA are among the airlines that have 
placed substantial orders for this new com- 
mercial transport. 


TURBOPROPS FOR ALLISON 


The Allison Division of General Motors 
has substantial commercial business for 
their turboprop engine. Their military tur- 
bo jet J-71 is now considered obsolete and 
no further orders are expected. Their long 
range prospects in this field will depend 
largely on their ability to negotiate con- 
tracts with the Air Force for chemically 
fueled turbojets. 

Curtiss-Wright has suffered from the mili- 
tary change from piston to jet engines. It 
was the largest military contractor in World 
War II with an annual business of over $2 
billion. Its turbo-compound piston engine 
powers most of the commercial airliners of 
the world. 

Over half of Curtlss-Wright's business 
now comes from the commercial field. Its 
military business is diversified with empha- 
sis on research work. The J-65 is now a 
satisfactory engine but is approaching obso- 
lesence and no further orders are expected. 
Research is being done on another type of 
jet engine that is expected to show low fuel 
consumption at very high speeds. 


Unemployment in Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Michi- 
gan's Governor, “Soapy” Williams, with 
his political buddies Walter Reuther and 
Gus Scholle, has been running Michigan 
for several years. Now they find that 
the policies which they have forced upon 
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the State—that is, the one of imposing 
excessive taxation on corporations which 
create and maintain jobs, meet payrolls, 
together with Reuther’s determination 
to put industry in a straitjacket and 
levy a tribute upon every worker's pay 
check—are creating unemployment, 
tend to drive industry into other States 
which have adopted more lenient and 
fair tax and labor policies. 

George M. Van Peursem, Speaker of 
the Michigan House of Representatives, 
in a letter to the public dated June 26, 
1957, answered the Governor by stating: 

This week's newsletter deals with a subject 
of considerable interest to all of us. The 
Governor of Michigan has been telling the 
people of Michigan (last Sunday, he in- 
formed the nation) that we have gained 
150,000 more industrial jobs from 1952 to 
1956. No one has challenged these figures, 
or their source. Nevertheless, they sounded 
suspicious to me; and, after investigating, 
I found my suspicions confirmed. The re- 
sults of my inquiry are the subject of this 
week's newsletter. 


The statement to which the Speaker 
referred reads as follows: 

The Governor has been consistently assert- 
ing that Michigan has gained 150,000 more 
industrial Jobs during the 5-year period be- 
tween 1952 and 1956. The question occurred 
to me as to just where these 150,000 jobs are? 
I have checked the Governor's statements 
about job increases, and I can't find the jobs. 

The most reliable source I know to deter- 
mine the job situation in Michigan is the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission. 
This commission keeps track of job move- 
ment in Michigan, and its records show just 
what is happening to our industry, 

This is what I find: : 

The total number of jobs In Michigan in 
1952, excluding agricultural and the self- 
empolyed was 2,275,000. 

In 1956, the total was 2,349,000. 

This is a net gain of 74,000 more jobs for 
our State during the past 5 years (1952-56). 

But even more important, however, is the 
analysis of the total job figures. Average 
factory employment in 1952 was 1,104,000. 
Average factory employment in 1956 was 
1,074,000. So while the Governor brags about 
104 new plants and 150,000 new jobs in 
Michigan, the cold figures compiled by the 
official commission charged with this respon- 
sibility show a net loss of 30,000 factory jobs 
between 1952 and 1956. 

A gain of 104,000 jobs occurred during 
this period in nonfactory employment (re- 
tail jobs, service industries, and the like) to 
offset the factory- job loss. 

The truth, then, is that-we are in fact 
worse off from the standpoint of factory 
jobs today than we were 5 years ago. This 
should plainly point up the problem that 
is facing Michigan. We need to attract 
more industry, and to encourage those that 
are here to stay and expand in Michigan. 

Our reputation as an industrial State 
grew on the automobile industry. But from 
1952 to 1956, there was a loss of 31,000 jobs 
in auto production in Michigan. 

In other words, we have been losing 
ground, and if we don't wake up fast, we 
will lose more than we can ever make up. 

The low rate of job gains in Michigan, 
along with our ever-growing unemployment 
problem, can only be further aggravated 
by Michigan's rate of population growth. 
From 1950 to 1956, Michigan's population 
increased faster (18 percent) than the na- 
tional average (10 percent), and faster than 
any other Midwestern State. 

From July 1, 1952 to July 1, 1956, Michi- 
gan's population increased over 13 percent 
(881,000). Now, of course, these children 
don't need jobs today, but they will be ready 
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to join our labor force within a very short 
time, and jobs must be provided for them. 

If a healthy economic climate isn’t created 
in Michigan, and if industrial expansion by 
Michigan industries in our neighboring 
States continues, not only these children, 
but our entire State stands to lose. 

There is no-need to panic. Through co- 
Operation, farsightedness, and adequate 
Planning, these problems can be met. But 
these problems can only be solved if the 
Democrat administration in Lansing will, 
first of all, face up to them. 


Resolution of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 25, 1957, the Govern- 
Ment Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, 
Tightfully bestowed upon one of our col- 
leagues in the Congress, the Honorable 
OLIN D. Jounston, senior Senator from 
South Carolina, and chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, a resolution of appreciation 
for his outstanding work as a Senator, 
With special emphasis on his activities 
as chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

The Government Employees’ Council, 

O, is made up of 23 member 
Unions with more than one-half million 
Members representing all phases of Gov- 
ernment work, such as employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Depart- 
Ment, employees under the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, wage board em- 
Ployees, printing trades and craftsmen of 
all types, technical engineers, draftsman, 
and similar types of occupations, fire 
fighters, and many other groups of em- 
Ployees in the Federal service. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
cluding a copy of the resolution of ap- 
Preciation presented to Hon. OLIN D. 
Jounsron, along with my remarks, in the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

LUTION IN APPRECIATION OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE OLIN D. JOHNSTON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Whereas it is the destiny of few men to 

devote the major portion of their adult life 
in the service of their country and human- 
ity; and 4 

Whereas it requires mental capacity, honor, 
and integrity for a person in public life to 
fight the good fight for principles rather than 
tor the expediencies of the moment; and 

ereas the true stature of a statesman 

is measured in terms of intellect, honesty, 
imagination, humility, courage, compassion, 
diligence, perseverance, but above and be- 
yond these gifts his personal integrity must 
Of the highest order; and 
ereas the Honorable OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
has Consistently demonstrated that he pos- 
S€8ses this rare combination of gifts required 
Of a statesman, as exemplified in his words, 
ceeds, and actions during more than 35 years 
dedicated and useful service to the citizens 
of his native State of South Carolina and 
these United States; and 
reas the Honorable OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
in his capacity as chairman of the Senate 
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Post Office and Civil Service Committee, has 
particularly distinguished himself in the 
field of social legislation, in that by his efforts 
and leadership he has been directly or indi- 
rectly responsible for every item of beneficial 
legislation affecting the men and women who 
work for the Federal Government that has 
been enacted by the Congress during the 14 
years he has served with distinction as a 
Member of the United States Senate: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That as a mark of the devotion 
and esteem in which the Honorable OLIN 
D. JOHNSTON is held in the hearts and minds 
of the officers and members of the Govern- 
ment Employes Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, this resolution of appreciation 
is unanimously adopted; and be it further 
Resolved, That in thus memorilalizing this 
distinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, it is the 
sense of the resolution that henceforth and 
hereafter he shall be regarded and known as 
“the champion of all those who toil for an 
existence,” given this 25th day of June 1957 
in regular meeting of the Government Em- 
ployes Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, held in Washington, D. C. 
THos, G. WALTERS, 
Operations Director. 
ORRIN A. BURROWS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
E. C. HALLBECK, 
Vice Chairman. 
WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, 
Chairman. 


CAB Inaction Is Crippling the Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I am in- 
serting an editorial which appeared in 
the July 1, 1957, edition of American 
Aviation. The viewpoint stated war- 
rants careful consideration, as the public 
interest will be best served by economi- 
cally sound airline operation—and oper- 
ators. 

The editorial follows: 

CAB INACTION Is CRIPPLING THE INDUSTRY 

(By Wayne W. Parrish) 

Both domestically and internationally the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is on quite a spot. 
The issue is fares. 

The sooner it takes a realistic look at the 
economic and operating facts of life, and 
either fires its economic staff or pounds some 
sense into it, the better off both it and the 
airlines will be. 

Domestically, the CAB hasn't a leg to stand 
on by continuing to hold up approval for 
even another week of a minimum 6 percent 
fare increase. 

The revelations in the current fare investi- 
gation are about as shocking as anything 
that has ever appeared in any government 
case in all American history. The CAB staff 
had prepared data purporting to show that 
instead of granting seven airlines a fare 
increase these carriers should actually lower 
their fares. It is like trying to argue that 
there's a drought when it’s been pouring 
rain for 2 solid weeks. 

Can anyone imagine a more ludicrous argu- 
ment than the one prepared by the CAB staff 
forecasting a $28 million profit for TWA for 
this year of 1957 when this airline lost $8 
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million in the first quarter? This would 
mean that TWA would have to show a profit 
of $36 million in the remaining 9 months 
when in actual fact TWA thinks it will do 
well to break even. 

Capital Airlines was equally surprised to 
learn from the CAB staff that it would net 
$20 million this year—later adjusted down- 
ward to $& million after the airline decided 
not to take those 15 Viscounts—when in fact 
Capital itself estimates a loss of $2.5 million 
for the year. 

And so with the other 5 airlines that filed 
some time ago for a 6 percent fare increase to 
stave off serious economic troubles. Thanks 
to H. Templeton Brown, attorney for United 
Airlines, the phoney, fraudulent character 
of the CAB’s economic data was exposed to 
public gaze as the hearings began. 

If CAB is to be true to its mandate to foster 
a sound air transport system, it will approve 
a 6 percent fare increase immediately, and 
then use the general passenger fare investi- 
gation to determine how much more is 
needed to bring airline fares into alinement 
with reality. Since 1942 air fares have in- 
creased only two-tenths of 1 percent while 
the Consumer Price Index has risen by 66.7 
percent, bus fares have gone up 25.4 percent, 
and rail fares have increased 39 percent not 
including certain regional increases this year, 
Enough said. 

' Internationally, the CAB has become a 
storm center due to its rejection recently of 
the request of all airlines for a 5 percent 
fare increase over the North Atlantic. Every 
government except the United States okayed 
the increase. It is probable that the CAB 
has no real idea of the deep resentment held 
against it by foreign airlines and foreign 
governments. Repercussions and certain re- 
taliations are bound to come. 

There is even talk abroad of resorting to 


~ ICAO as arbitrator under the provisions of 


the Bermuda bilaterals. How many official 
and unofficial protests from other govern- 
ments have reached CAB through diplomatic 
channels is not known, but one way or an- 
other there have been protests submitted 
amidst much fuming and steaming. Here 
again CAB work is undoubtedly at fault. 
The staff looked at overall load factors and 
concluded that business was good. What it 
overlooked was the large volume of immi- 
grant, family-plan and other low-fare traffic, 
Load factors are dangerous indications of net 
revenues in transatlantic business. 


CAB was already on a tough spot before 
the request for a fare increase. Last year 
it crammed down the throats of all trans- 
atlantic airlines a demand for a third-class 
or austerity-class service which would offer 
fares far below the present tourist category, 
Under CAB pressure the airlines—including 
TWA and PAA—agreed to such an austerity 
service starting in 1958. It is now clear that 
this hastily-conceived and ill-contrived plan 
is resulting in a chaotic fare and equipment 
situation. 

It may be too late to stop the austerity 
service, as such, but it is as certain as to- 
morrow morning's sunrise that the plan 
pressured by CAB won’t achieve its major 
purpose. Not only will the very low fare 
have to be raised, but the present tourist 
service will disappear and austerity will 
grow into just another tourist class, Mean- 
time some of the smaller European carriers 
are going to be hurt—and perhaps hurt 
badly. 

There are now so many fares and fare 
structures on the Atlantic that only an ex- 
pert can figure them out. Part of this con- 
fusion is due to amateurs within the CAB 
staff level who place ideology above prac- 
ticality. What is needed is a simple two- 
fare structure for the North Atlantic, first 
and tourist, combined with excursion fares 
for anywhere from 15 to 23 days. The ex- 
cursion fares can drop to the low fare level 
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desired by CAB; they can be the steam valve 
and the filler traffic needed to develop a 
strong year-round transatlantic air transport 
system. 

We hope CAB Chairman Durfee will dig 
into the fare mess and bring order out of 
chaos. He has shown a very considerable 
ability since he took over a year ago. He 
inherited much of his present trouble which 
is largely on the staff level. 


The Operation of Our Meatpacking 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, today, F. W. 
Specht, president of Armour & Co., ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and made an excellent and infor- 
mative statement on the operation of 
our meatpacking industry. I include as 
part of my remarks the entire statement 
made by Mr. Specht to our committee: 
STATEMENT BY F. W. SPECHT, CHAIRMAN AND 

PRESIDENT OF ARMOUR & Co. AND MEMBER 

OF THE BOARD or DIRECTORS OF THE AMERI- 

can Meat INSTITUTE, BEFORE THE HOUSE 

AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, WEDNESDAY, JULY 

10, 1957 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
Iam grateful that you have granted me per- 
mission to appear before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee on the subject of the legis- 
lation you are considering—amendment to 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 

I read some of the testimony before other 
committees of the House and of the Senate 
on this subject recently. When I realized 
the extent to which the packers of the 
United States were being maligned with un- 
supported statements, I felt that I could not 
remain silent. I am responsible to more 
than 60,000 employees and around 18,000 
stockholders. It would be seriously negli- 
gent, in their behalf as well as my own, to 
let some of these careless dnd unbelievable 
statements stand in the record of this Con- 
gress without correction—by simple truth. 

Under such circumstances, one may be ex- 
pected to blame others. I do not propose to 
take that course today. Instead, let me ex- 
plain my position in the simplest of terms. 
Truth alone can refute misstatements, re- 
gardless of their motivation. 

Reckless and untrue charges have been 
hurled at my company and at the entire 
meatpacking industry by persons who, from 
their experience in the food industry, should 
know better. 

Some of these careless charges use that 
dangerous technique of half-truths. Some 
are so patently without basis of fact that 
the exact opposite is true. 

I, for one, have greater respect for the 
Congress and for its purposes than to make 
casual statements here. These hearings pro- 
vide our greatest protection. In the final 
analysis, this is the way our must 
probe for the true facts so that its legisla- 
tion may be based only on the true facts. 

It would be too time consuming for me 
to discuss each misstatement, each half- 
truth, and to attempt to refute each here. 
You are concerned primarily with prin- 
ciples, 

Nevertheless, let me point out only a few 
typical examples. 
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At one of the recent congressional hear- 
ings, a witness was discussing Armour & 
Co.'s acquisition of the Hauser Packing Co. 
at Los Angeles. He was trying to make the 
committee believe that we had taken un- 
fair advantage. of our competitors; that we 
had gobbled them up. This witness made 
the following statement: 

“Armour & Co. acquired that plant and 
property * * * for $250,000. The land was 
worth several times more than that.” 

What is the truth? The fact is that the 
Hauser Packing Co., at Los Angeles, had lost 
money for 9 consecutive years and was heav- 
ily in debt to a Los Angeles bank. The bank 
came to us in 1934, 23 years ago, looking for 
help. At their request, we first leased the 
plant in January 1935. We acquired the 
plant in October of that year for $432,680. 

In addition to the original cost, Armour 
poured in more than a million dollars in 
capital expenditures. We did everything 
possible to make it a fine and successful 

lant. 

* Despite all this, competition is so keen 
that, over the years, we found it impossible 
to operate that plant profitably. Finally, 
this year, we had no choice but to close that 
lant. 

~ Who gobbled up whom? The truth is ex- 
actly the opposite of what a congressional 
committee was told. 

Here is another example of typical mis- 
statements made before congressional com- 
mittees: 

Another witness testified that Armour & 
Co. (and other meat packers) between April 
1 and May 15, 1957, were “dumping” pork 
loins on the market at Salt Lake City and 
at Ogden, Utah, at prices $3 to $6 per hun- 
dredweight below the quoted Chicago car- 
load market for the purpose of forcing out 
competitors. When we heard that, we ran 
down the facts. 

During the entire time, Armour sold pork 
loins in Salt Lake City on only 2 days, April 
4 and April 5. These sales totaled less than 
800 pounds. And-the price was $1 per hun- 
dredweight or more over the quoted Chicago 
carload market. We didn’t sell a single 
pork loin in Ogden during the period in 
question. 

These are merely two examples of mis- 
statements before the Congress. We can 
document them and others. We are ready 
to help this committee take each half-truth 
and nontruth and get to the true facts. I 
will make our people available to this com- 
mittee and its staff whenever desired for 
that purpose. 

In seeking a true perspective, let us turn 
back a bit. Some years ago, our research 
scientists discovered a way of combining 
edible oil with nonfat milk so that the re- 
sulting product could be churned in a but- 
ter churn, to produce a very superior oleo- 
margarine. The United States Government 
gave us @ patent on the process. We started 
making the product, advertising it as a 
churned margarine, which indeed it was. 

In February 1951, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission started looking into the matter. 
We cooperated with them, since we make it 
a practice voluntarily to comply with FTC 
regulations, And the FTC approved the 
advertising. 

Again, in 1954, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reviewed the matter. Again they 
approved the advertising. 

In 1955, the Commission changed its posi- 
tion. They decided that it was against the 
law to come right out and say, in a news- 
paper advertisement, that churned margar- 
ine is churned margarine. The Federal 
Trade Commission without notice filed a 
complaint against us. 

Armour & Co. answered the complaint, 
pointing out, in effect that manufacturers 
are permitted, In fact are required, to tell 
the truth about their products. Armour & 
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Co. makes the only churned margarine on 
the market. Our lawyers told the Commis- 
sion that fact and said that it is entirely 
legal for us to say so, in our Advertising. 

But in their answer, our lawyers also cited 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, questioning 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the grounds that Armour & Co. 
is a meat packer; therefore, is subject to the 
jurisdiction. of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Federal Trade Commission agreed with 
that argument. They ruled that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

No one, elther in the Congress, or else- 
where, was much interested in the margarine 
case, but evidently the lawyers for a large 
chain of food stores made careful note of it. 

This chain was involved in proceedings 
before the Federal Trade Commission. The 
lawyers for the chain pointed out that their 
company owned a packing plant. Hence; 
they said, because of the Armour ruling, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has Jurisdiction over 
their company's business practices, not the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

It was like an atomic bomb had hit the 
food industry. People now reread the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act and suddenly realized 
that anyone owning as much as 20 percent 
of a meatpacking plant was considered a 
packer under the act. 

One must remember that this case did not 
concern any company principally engaged in 
the meatpacking business. It concerned an 
asserted loophole in the law in no way affect- 
ing a true meatpacker. 

Nevertheless, this entire matter was turned 
into an attack on the real meatpackers of the 
United States—those of us principally en- 
gaged in the meatpacking business. We were 
suddenly accused of being monopolists; of 
taking advantage of the farmer and con- 
sumer; of everything else anyone cared to 
imagine. 

What is a meatpacker, in the true sense 
of the word? A meatpacker provides the 
vital pipeline between the farmer and the 
consumer, the necessary link for the farmer 
and the ranchers of America who grow the 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

This system (whereby the meatpacker 
serves as the farmers’ butcher, warehouser, 
shipper, and salesman) developed through 
the ages. It is nothing new. It is nothing 
designed by us at Armour’s or by any other 
packing company. Like everything else 
which has developed in the growth of this 
country, it is a natural development; it has 
continued to exist because it is right—right 
for the farmer and right for the consumer. 
No one has been able to create or develop a 
better system. 

The meat packers of America are an in- 
tegral part of the daily life of the farmer and 
the consumer. The importance of the meat- 
packer, economically, is too little understood 
or appreciated. 

All of the grass and much of the grain 
grown on our American farms can be mar- 
keted only through livestock. As meatpack- 
ers, we buy the producer's cattle, hogs, and 
sheep everyday. There is always a cash mar- 
ket for farm and ranch animals, something 
that did not exist until the national meat- 
packers developed their business. This cash 
market is the greatest free market in the 
world today. = 

In our plants, we perform the functions 
of slaughtering, chilling, cutting, curing, 
smoking, sausage making, cooking, render- 
ing, and canning—all essential to the pro- 
duction of good food. Then we ship these 
products under refrigeration; we sell the 
meat; we deliver the orders; we give our cus- 
tomers credit; and we collect the money—all 
for a profit of a fraction of a cent a pound. 

Our ability to utilize the hides, skins, tal- 
low, bones, and other animal byproducts in- 
creases the value of every farm animal. The 
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meatpacker’s efficiency, our progress through 
constant research, and the consistent im- 
provement of livestock products have been 
just as important to the American economy 
as. more spectacular developments in ma- 
chines, electronics, and some other fields. 

Therefore, I am proud to be a meatpacker, 
to be head of one of the Nation's foremost 
Meatpacking businesses. We at Armour feel 
that we are fulfilling a vital function for the 
Nation, for the farmer, for the housewife, for 
every family in this country. My 60,000 co- 
workers at Armour's will bear me out in that 
feeling. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
in other meatpacking businesses in this 
Nation will similarly agree. We are proud 
of our work, of our contribution to this 
Nation's welfare, to its economy. 

Let us, therefore, place this entire matter 
back Into some kind of realistic perspective. 
Perhaps that will, at least, help to clear the 
air and to get the real issue before this con- 
gressional committee. Let us review what 
has been said. 

We, the companies principally and pri- 
Marily packers, have been repeatedly accused 
of monopoly: of other strange practices. 

But, if one examines the record carefully, 
One finds that, in general, these accusations 
reter to a period around 40 years ago. If we 
are to go back 40 years, we must take cog- 
Nizance of what has happened in this world 
during the past 4 decades. 

We are talking of the period of World 

ar I. The world has gone forward since 
then. Japan, at that time, was one of our 
Allies, with Pearl Harbor not even dreamed 
ot. Germany was then a defeated nation for 
the first time, not our ally at NATO. Com- 
munist Russia was considered a lot of crazy 
Bolsheviks, not a serious threat to our way 
Of life. Airplanes were something that only 
a wild-eyed Billy Mitchell would dream of, 
Not solid citizens or sound Army men. 

And, during those 40 years, a revolution 
ot magnitude took place in the food-retalling 
business. A new type of food retailing de- 
veloped. The old corner grocery store started 
to vanish. The great new supermarkets 
Came into being. The retail food business 

e more and more concentrated into 
fewer and fewer hands, the great chains and 
the independents and cooperative groups. 

As this new development in food retailing 
Progressed, concentrated buying resulted. 
These new groups started their own meat 
Warehouses. Some bought or acquired in- 
terests in meatpacking plants. 

What happened to our old friend, the 
Corner grocery store? One need only look at 

es from the United States Bureau of 
the Census: 1939, 387,337 stores; 
1948, 350,754 grocery stores; 1954, 279,440 
Brocery stores, over 100,000 fewer grocery 
Stores than in 1939. 

We, the meatpackers, have been accused 
at monopoly. Let us look at the figures from 
the United States Bureau of the Census relat- 
ing to our business. 

In 1921 (the year the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act was passed) there were 1,184 meat- 
Packing establishments in the United States. 

In 1939 there were 1,392. In 1947 there 
Were 2,154. In 1954 (the last year for which 

are available) the Bureau of the 
Census that there were 2,367 meat- 
Packing establishments in the United States. 

These official United States figures in 
themselves refute any ridiculous charges of 
Monopoly. Instead of diminishing, the num- 

T of meatpacking establishments in this 
country has grown more than double the 
number when this very Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was passed. Is that monopoly? 
Is that exclusive possession of the trade, or 
€ven a trend in that direction? At the same 
time, we witness the gradual shrinking of 
the number of retail grocery stores in the 
— when the population is growing 

y. 
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From the facts, one can see that as a re- 
sult of the amazing growth of the super- 
markets. (both chain and independent) the 
retailing of food has been concentrated in 
fewer and stronger hands. The situation in 
the meatpacking industry Is exactly the op- 
posite. There has actually been an increase 
of more than 100 percent in the number of 
individual meatpacking businesses in the 
United States. 

So one can see that this is a different day; 
we are different people in a different world. 
What went on 40 years ago is not pertinent 
today, unless there has been no change for 
the better, no progress. It should be obvi- 
ous to everyone that the meatpacking indus- 
try of today is not the pioneering packing 
business of many years ago. That era is 
gone, not only for us but for most of the 
Nation's other businesses, too. it is a new 
day. 

In that clarified atmosphere, let us again 
look at that word “monopoly.” Monopoly 
means, in effect, exclusive possession of the 
trade, or perhaps a combination toward ex- 
clusive possession of the trade or commerce. 
Or, for practical purposes, it means the abil- 
ity to obtain unreasonable profits and the 
ability to exclude others from the business. 

We have seen that the number of meat- 
packers has doubled. So much for. the exclu- 
sion of others from the business. 

As for unreasonable profits, the meat- 
packing industry has consistently earned 
less than other American industries. 

The 30-year average (1925-54) net earn- 
ings for the industry were only ninety-five 
one-hundredths of 1 cent per dollar of sales. 

In 1955 meatpackers earned eighty one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per dollar of sales and 
6,7 percent on net assets, while, on the aver- 
age, all manufacturing companies earned 
6.7 cents per dollar of sales and 15 percent 
on net assets. 

Armour & Co.'s net profit from its com- 
bined operations for the 12 years since World 
War II (1945 through 1956) averaged only 
sixty-three one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
dollar of sales and averaged only 5.65 percent 
on net worth. 

I believe that no reasonable person would 
call those profits unreasonable in this day 
and age of prosperity. 

The men who created the American meat 
industry were pioneers. They were leaders 
in their time and acted no different from 
others in their day. They made a great con- 
tribution to our Nation. They gave freely 
of their wealth to charity, to education, and 
other worthwhile causes. But one must face 
the fact that all business was rough and 
tough in the days of the pioneers who built 
our Nation. 

As in most other industries in the United 
States, some practices developed in the meat- 
packing business in the early days which 
deserved review. 

That was done, and the consent decree of 
1920 and the Packers and Stockyards Act re- 
sulted. But that was more than 35 years 
ago. Someone recently testified before a 
congressional hearing that the packers vir- 
tually pled “guilty” when they signed that 
consent decree. If so, how many of Amer- 
ica’s other fine businesses are similarly 
“guilty” because of consent decrees? 

But, “guilty” of what? I am not a lawyer 
but I understand that a consent decree is a 
most honorable and practical instrument of 
the law. Both sides, in the best tradition 
of the Nation, seek to find a common meeting 
ground according to the circumstances as 
they then exist. If that indicates guilt, I 
don’t know how to argue it further. 

Much as been made of the fact that we, 
and two other packers, have gone to the 
Federal court to ask for relief from certain 
sections of the consent decree, which enjoin 
us from entering many fields in the food 
business, wide open to our competitors, 
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There have been inferences to the effect 
that we have some wicked p in asking 
the Federal court for relief from that decree. 
It takes only reading of the legal papers to 
dispel any such inferences, for the facts are 
clearly and openly stated. 

It might not be unwise if I made quite clear 
our purpose in seeking relief from that con- 
sent decree. 

We are a business. We have around 18,000 
stockholders, who depend on us, the execu- 
tives, to look after their properties, their 
investments, together with some 60,000 work- 
ers who depend on us to insure that our 
business remains healthy; that their jobs 
will go on and their futures will be secure. 

As head of my company, it is my responsi- 
bility to look ahead—to prepare for the fu- 
ture—to protect our stockholders and our 
workers. 

Is it fair play for one competitor in today’s 
prize ring of private enterprise, to be free to 
enter into any business he desires, able to sell 
wholesale, retail, be a packer plus a depart- 
ment store and drugstore—while the other 
competitor, ourselves. must wear manacles 
of restraint forged almost 40 years ago when 
conditions were completely different from 
today? 

I believe it is unfair. That is why we 
asked the Federal court to review the situ- 
ation today; to Judge whether we, too, should 
not be entitled to freedom from restraints 
of almost 40 years ago. It is a matter of 
simple equity. ; 

I think most people will agree that many 
laws and regulations often need review and 
scrutiny to keep them up to date, to relate 
them once more to the new needs of the new 
day, as this committee is doing here today. 
The true meatpacking business is an integral 
part of our agricultural industry. It is the 
necessary link between the farm and the 
consumer’s home, I believe that no Ameri- 
can in business, whether large or small, 
should be denied privileges equal to those of 
his competitors in the open market. Big- 
ness in itself can hardly be a crime so long as 
competition remains free. Otherwise, the 
premium for Americans of tomorrow would 
be on mediocrity, not on success in our time- 
honored way. 

That is why Armour & Co. asked the Fed- 
eral court to review the old consent decree, 
We seek an equal chance for survival. 

Let me be personal for a moment. 

I came up the hard way in Armour & Co. 
I had no influence, no connections. I got my 


first pob by answering a newspaper ad. I 
-went to night school while I worked days at 


Armour. I know this business. I grew up 
in it. Armour and the American system of 
fair play gave me my chance for success. I 
feel I owe it to the future generations in 
this company to do my utmost to see that 
they have a similar opportunity. 

That is why I hope that this Congress, 
and certainly this House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, the watchtower for the farmers, will 
examine the entire subject, not merely one 
segment of it, inspired by the acts of a com- 
pany not primarily in the meatpacking 
business. 

At times, in the testimony before the vari- 
ous congressional committees, the point has 
been raised that there has been very little 
legal action against the meatpackers by the 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
that the De t has been remiss in its 
regulatory obligations. 

If viewed from a constructive angle, it 
demonstrates an amazing record of careful 
and rigid observance by those of us princi- 
pally in the meatpacking business. I per- 
sonally believe it to be a proud and un- 
matched record of observance of Federal 
regulations. As a matter of fact, our com- 
pany considers that the law and the regula- 
tions are, and should be, minimum stand- 
ards of ethical business conduct, 
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If anything, this could be considered a 
prototype for cooperation between Govern- 
ment and industry for others to follow. And 
this has been possible only because of the 
efficient manner in which the Department 
of Agriculture has administered the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act, since its adoption 
by the Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture supports 
the Hill bill, since it fully answers all argu- 
ments based on the chainstore case. The 
Hill bill places persons not primarily meat- 
packers under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Secretary of Agriculture already has 
adequate authority under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to prevent unfair or monopo- 
listie trade practices. The Department of 
Justice already has adequate authority over 
our industry to prevent unfair or monopolis- 
tic trade practices. Private persons or com- 
panies who feel that they may have suffered 
damage due to any allegedly unfair or mo- 
nopolistic trade practice can go to the courts 
for equity under the present laws. 

But the Hill bill redefines a packer, and 
settles any jurisdictional questions by clearly 
placing those only “incidentally” packers 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I agree with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, that the Secretary should have author- 
ity to delegate supervision of any activity 
of a principal meat packer to the Federal 
Trade Commission when, in his judgment, 
that will best serve the national interest. 
This would enable any Secretary, from his 
broader understanding of the entire Amer- 
ican agricultural picture, to retain juris- 
diction when that particular activity is so 
much a part of the agricultural aspect of 


the packer’s business that there is no prac- 


tical way to separate it. 

Therefore, in simple terms, those of us 
who are principally and primarily in the 
meatpacking business will remain where 
we belong—as part of the basic agriculture 
of the United States of America. Those who 
are primarily in some other business, with 
their meatpacking activities only a minor 
aspect of their total operations, would be 
supervised primarily by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Their livestock buying for 
slaughter would generally be supervised by 
the Department of Agriculture. These ac- 
tivities, obviously, are a part of the agri- 
cultural picture of this country and belong 
under the Department of Agriculture. 

To anyone who really knows the agricul- 
ture industry, its many problems, the de- 
3 ot one activity upon another, this 

the realistic solution to the problem. 

1 summation: 

1, The packers principally in the meat- 
packing business have been accused too 
lightly and too freely. I hope that what 
I have said may, at least, have restored the 
perspective. 

2. The Federal Trade Commission case, 
which has dramatized this situation, was 


not caused by a company principally a meat 


packer but by a company whose packing bus- 
mess is only a minor part of its entire op- 
eration. So, why turn the case into attack 
on the principal meat packers? 

3. I favor the Hill bill for it clarifies what 
a meat packer really is. 

4. Any proposed revision of the law, how- 
ever, might well look into more generic and 
basic problems which have arisen since the 
Packers and Stockyards Act was originally 
written, and should give equal rights to 
all segments of the food industry. That 
will result in greater and greater competi- 
tion. And the ones who will gain the most 
will be the important people involved—the 
livestock producer and the consumer. 

That is really what this is all about. 

Iam grateful for this opportunity. Thank 
you. 
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Secretary of the Interior Seaton Terms 
High Dam as “Extravagant Waste” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26,1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article which appeared in the Idaho Sun- 
day Statesman, July 7, 1957: 

SEATON TERMS Hran DaM As “EXTRAVAGANT 
WASTE” 

WaAsHINGTON.—Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton said Saturday that construc- 
tion of a Federal Hells Canyon dam would 
constitute “extravagant waste” which would 
be impossible to justify to the Nation's 
“overburdened” taxpayers. 

Furthermore, he said, Hells Canyon would 
compete for funds against other bona fide 
reclamation projects now under construc- 
tion or authorized without contributing even 
1 acre-foot of water for irrigation. 

He made his views known in a letter to 
Representative ARTHUR L. MILLER, Republi- 
can, Nebraska, ranking minority member of 
the House Interior Committee. 

MILLER has called up for consideration next 
Wednesday by the full committee of all the 
Hells Canyon bills now pending in Congress, 
including an authorization measure passed 
by the Senate and one introduced by Repre- 
sentative A. ULLMAN, Democrat, Oregon. 
Earlier this week, the irrigation subcommit- 
tee killed a similar high dam authorization 
bill introduced by Representative GRACIE 
Prost, Democrat, Idaho, by striking the 
enacting clause, 

Seaton also took note of the power short- 
age in the Pacific Northwest. He said that 
due to dominance of Federal facilities in the 
Northwest at present, whenever a power 
shortage occurs, the bulk of the interrup- 
tion falls upon Federal customers, We be- 
lieve that the addition of non-Federal facil- 
ities now under construction by the Idaho 
Power Co. will bring about greater diversity 
in the power supply picture of the Northwest. 

Representative Hamer Bupcr, Republican, 
Idaho, said that Seaton's letter had been 
placed in the record of the Hells Canyon 
hearings by the Interior Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Irrigation. He said the Sec- 
retary's letter was devastating in its clear- 
cut analysis of the reasons for opposing the 
Hellg Canyon project and allowing Idaho 
Power Co. to continue with its federally 
licensed projects. 

In a separate letter to Buncr, Seaton 
pointed out that the Bureau of Reclamation 
has estimated the construction and trans- 
mission costs for Hells Canyon and the allied 
Scriver Creek project would cost $525 mil- 
lion, exclusive of interest during the build- 
ing, operation and maintenance costs and 
funds to reimburse Idaho Power for its in- 
vestment or damages in its project now 
building on the Snake River. 

Appropriations would be necessary during 
the next 6 fiscal years at an average annual 
rate of more than $87 million for construc- 
tion and transmission alone, Seaton said. 
The estimated need of $140,484,000 for con- 
struction in fiscal year 1961 alone—provided 
Congress were to make appropriation this 
year—would exceed 87 percent of the appro- 
priation requests for all reclamation proj- 
ects in all 17 Western States in the 1958 
budget, the Secretary added. 

In comparison, the Secretary wrote, during 
the past 20 years, Congress has appropriated 
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an average of $124,046,000 for all reclamation 
construction and rehabilitation. 

"If S. 555 (the Hells Canyon bill) is en- 
acted,” said Seaton, apropriations for the 
next 6 years for reclamation projects will 
have to be 60 percent higher than those ap- 
propriated for the last 6 years.” 

The Secretary emphasized that reclama- 
tion project already authorized or under 
construction will require appropriations of 
$2,267,189,015. And this does not inelude 
projects currently under consideration by 
Congress, he said. 

“Authorization of Federal construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam,“ he said, would place 
bona fide reclamation projects in competi- 
tion with a project the major purpose of 
which is power production. The Hells Can- 
yon project would not provide additional 
water for or reclaim 1 acre of arid land; it 
has nothing to do with reclamation, yet the 
funds therefor would be provided out of the 
amounts made available for reclamation con- 
struction.” 

Seaton reminded that 10 years ago and 
from time to time since then, “Congress had 
a choice between Federal construction of 
the Hells Canyon Dam and the alternative of 
permitting the Federal Power Commission 
to license non-Federal construction. During 
this 10-year period the theoretical benefits 
dramatized by proponents of the high dam 
have been repeatedly considered by the Con- 
gress. The Congress did not heed their 
pleadings and refused authorization for Fed- 
eral construction. 

“Today we are not faced with a theory. 
As à practical matter it would be impossible 
to justify to the taxpayers of the Nation, 
overburdened as they are, the extravagant 
waste of authorization of Federal construc- 
tion at this time. The Brownlee and Oxbow 
projects are in the advanced construction 
stage; production of the electrical energy 
is scheduled to begin September 1958. 
One million acre-feet of flood-control stor- 
age should be available for the spring run- 
off in 1959. I am informed that more than 
$48 million has been committed for this 
construction and for turbines, generators, 
switch gear, and other equipment for which 
orders have been placed. Many man-hours 
of engineering design have been employed. 
Factory employees are fabricating the equip- 
ment which will soon be ready for shipment 
to the dam site. 

“For these reasons and those set forth in 
our report to the committee, I do not favor 
enactment of S. 555.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate debate of the past few 
days has produced public discussion 
Which should be of great value to our 
Country. ‘This is reflected in one of our 
leading newspapers, the New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix articles on this subject 

two eminent commentators, Arthur 
Krock and James Reston, and an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Times this 
Morning. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 11, 1957} 
AN OBSTACLE TO THE CURRENT SENATE DEBATE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasuincron, July 10.—The Senate debate 
on the administration's civil rights bill fur- 
Dishes a negative demonstration of the value 
Of the usual procedure of referring measures 
to committees. Because the majority put 
this bill before the Senate without reference 
to the Judiciary Committee, there is no pro- 
and-con report on the possible effects of the 
various provisions by a group with special 
Qualifications to make it. 

Hence the Senate, lacking the guidance 
On which it habitually depends, must decide 
Which of several interpretations by individ- 
nal members are the more credible. And 

ese interpretations differ markedly with 
respect to part TII of the bill. Senator Rus- 
SELL construes this to have been subtly 

to permit an Attorney General to 
Use the Armed Forces to impose racial inte- 
gration in all forms on the South. 

He bases this construction on the invoca- 
tion, only in part IIT, of section 1985, title 42, 

nited States Code, Part III authorizes the 
Attorney General to initiate enforcement of 
& new group of equal rights—proclaimed in 
Supreme Court decisions that ban school and 
Other forms of racial segregation—that were 
Not the law of land when the code was last 
legislated. And section 1985 invokes section 
1993, which reads: 

“It shall be lawful for the President 
Or such person as he may empower * * * to 
employ such part of the land or naval 
forces * e * as may be necessary to aid in 
the execution of judicial process * * [or] 

Prevent the violation and enforce due 
execution of the provisions [of sections 
establishing equal rights}." 

In the administration draft section 1993 
is thus made an integral section of part III. 
But, as Senator RUSSELL pointed out, this 
Provision for the use of the Armed Forces is 
Omitted from part IV of the administration 
Measure that deals with the right to vote and 

been stressed as the principal objective 
Of the legislation. 

ARGUMENTS AND ANSWERS 
Russert's interpretation has been accepted 
by the other southern Senators, and it has 
disturbed the President and northern Mem- 
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bers of the Senate to whom the existence of 
this factor, buried in the text, came as a sur- 
prise. Consequently, analyses of part III 
have dominated the early stages of the de- 
bate, Senators FULBRIGHT, EASTLAND, and 
Exvin agreeing with RUSSELL, Senator BUSH 
asking for more clarification on the point, 
and Senator Javits dismissing it as a hob- 
goblin. 

“What I should like to know is,” said BUSH, 
“where is the threat of the use of the Armed 
Forces contained in this bill? * * * I have 
examined [the full text] * * and Ido not 
find it.“ 

“One of the evils of this legislation,” re- 
plied FULBRIGHT, is that it itself does not set 
forth the terms; it incorporates by reference 
sections that [invoke others that provide 
penalties] by way of the use of force.” 

“The Brown case in 1954,” said EasTLANp, 
“held that a child has a right to attend a 
nonsegregated school. To deny that right is 
a violation of section 1985 [which invokes 
section 1993]. * * * The Attorney General 
would get a decree to give the child a right to 
attend a nonsegregated school. * * * If the 
decree were violated he could [have the 
offender convicted and put in jail without 
trial by jury]. Or the President can use the 
Armed Forces to effect judgments ren- 
dered 2% 3 = 

“We have read the pertinent section,” said 
Javits. IIt] is now in the law, and the fact 
that it has not been used [to enforce the 
right to vote] during all these years should 
certainly be some evidence as to whether or 
not it will be used in the future. * * * That 
is the main burden of our argument: namely, 
that we seek to import nothing new in the 
law. * * * That is why so many of us say 
that the idea [it] will suddenly be misused 
is only a hobgoblin in the closet.” 


TWO POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES 


But, asked Ervin, “does not the history of 
the United States show that a Republic Con- 
gress actually sent troops into the South, and 
that they were garrisoned in many places? 

And it was not [section 1993] enacted at a 
time when it was officially accepted by the 
Republican Party in control of Congress that 
the Southern States were conquered prov- 
inces?” 

The exchanges make plain once more an 
ancient division between two political phil- 
osophies. One group contends that a law 
should be weighted for its potential uses as 
well as for what it specifies. The other con- 
tends that, though these uses admittedly are 
potential, they should not weigh again other 
provisions in an essential law that are subject 
to no such objection; moreover, that the 
present Government would not, nor would a 
Government conceivable in the United States, 
give force to these potentials. 

The latter position refiects President F. D. 
Roosevelt's attitude on the occasion when he 
sought power which he said, in effect, might 
be dangerous in other hands but not in his. 
But, as FULBRIGHT pointed out, the Senate's 
choice is made more difficult by the fact that 
“there is no written report by exprets * * * 
members of the Judiciary Committee and 
their * * + staff explaining the issue in de- 
tail.” 

[From the New York Times of July 11, 1957] 
BROWNELL ON RIGHTS BILL—AN ANALYSIS OF 


His ROLE IN CURRENT FIGHT AND OF SENA- 
tors’ CHARGES AGAINST Him 


(By James Reston) 


WasHINGToN, July 10—Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., has emerged in the 


` 
Senate civil rights debate as the chief whip- 
ping boy of the southern opposition. 

He is charged with being the chief drafts- 
man of an ambiguous and “cunning” bill, 
with presenting ít as à “right to vote” bill, 
and attempting to conceal the fact that it 
could aiso be used at his own discretion to 
help enforce racial integration in the pub- 
lic schools and other publicly owned estab- 
lishments in the South. 

Like most charges in Washington, there 
is less here than meets the ear. It is true 
that the Attorney General is the chief 
draftsman of the bill—that he and his 
associates, particularly Warren Olney, 3d, 
assistant Attorney General, devised the for- 
mula of giving Federal judges the right to 
hold in contempt of court, without a jury 
trial, anyone who defied a court injunction 
against interfering with a citizen’s civil 
rights. 

AMBIGUOUS BILL 


It is also true that the bill is ambiguous 
in the sense that it can be interpreted in 
many ways, and that in all his testimony Mr. 
Brownell has emphasized that its main pur- 
pose is to secure the right to vote of all 
qualified citizens, including Negroes in the 
South. 

It is not true, however, that he has sought 
to conceal from the Senate the fact that the 
authority sought in the bill could be used 
under certain circumstances to assure com- 
Pliance with the Supreme Court's public 
school decision. 

In a formal statement last February 14, 
he told the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
that “the proposals of the administration 
would, of course, go beyond the voting cases 
and give to the Department [of Justice] the 
authority to invoke civil remedies in other 
cases of civil rights violations.” - 

He illustrated this specifically in the case 
of the Supreme Court's public school inte- 
gration decision by pointing to the Hoxie 
(Arx.) case. 

_ In that case the local school board decided 
on racial integration in the schools without 
waiting for a law suit to compel them to 
follow the Supreme Court decision. Shortly 
thereafter, individuals mainly from out of 
the town came into Hoxie and, according to 
the court record, threatened the superin- 
tendent, and members of the school board 
with violence if they insisted on maintain- 
ing the integrated school. è 

Mr. Brownell noted before the Judiciary 
subcommittee that the Hoxie school board 
had defied the intimidation, had taken the 
case into Federal district court, had sought 
and received an injunction against the in- 
timidators and had carried on peacefully 
with the integrated school. The Attorney 
General said, however: 

“There may well develop other situations 
in which after voluntary desegregation the 
pressures placed upon the local school au- 
thorities are so great as to prevent their 
taking the initiative in instituting legal 
action. 

In this situation the Department of Jus- 
tice under this legislation would be author- 
ized to take the initiative in filing a suit 
for an injunction against any individuals 
seeking to interfere with the school authori- 
ties in their attempt to comply with the 
ruling of the Supreme Court.” 


COURT'S PRINCIPLE CITED 


Mr. Brownell implied hat he would fol- 
low the Supreme Court's principle that the 
local school authorities “have the primary 
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responsibility for elucidating, assessing, and 
solving these problems,” and that he would 
intervene only if the local authorities were 
unable or unwilling to deal with persons 
seeking to block voluntary integration by 
the local school board. 

Nevertheless, he did testify that the ad- 
ministration’s new civil rights legislation 
could be used to help implement the school 
integration decision and that it did “of 
course, go beyond the voting cases.” 

The southern bloc in the Senate is un- 
alterably opposed to this. They insist that 
while this may be Mr. Brownell’s inter- 
pretation of the law he is seeking, the lah- 
guage is so broad and ambiguous that he or 
some other Attorney General might inter- 
pret it in such a way as to use the power 
of the Federal Government regardless of 
whether the local school authorities were 
trying voluntarily to integrate the local 
schools. 

For example, in the hearings before the 
House Judiciary Committee, Mr. Brownell 
was questioned at length about whether he 
would intervene on an appeal from any citi- 
zen in the South who asserted that he was 
entitled under the Supreme Court order to 
attend an integrated school and was being 
denied that right by local authorities, 


MISLEADING INTENT DENIED 


“What would you do then?” he was asked. 
“Would you initiate an injunction against 
the school board in the case I gave you under 
this act if It is enacted?” 

Mr. Brownell replied: 

“I don't want to mislead you. I am not 
trying to avoid answering your question. I 
have found in my own experience that it is 
very unwise to give answers to a hypothetical 
case of that kind because there are always 

circumstances.” 

In short, part of the reason why the 
southern Senators are up in arms about this 
legislation is that they are being asked to ac- 
cept im language that even the ad- 
ministration’s officials concede could be in- 
terpreted in many different ways, most of 
them anathema to the South. 

The administration officials have empha- 
sized the right-to-vote aspects of the bill, 
because this is thelr main objective and be- 
cause this is the most popular aspect of the 
legislation. ` 

They have also made the language am- 
biguous and this is now being challenged and 
will undoubtedly be changed substantially 
before the end. But they have not threat- 
ened, as charged, to use troops in the South 
to enforce court injunctions, and they have 
not denied that the legislation could be used 
in the school-integration problem. 


[From the New York Times of July 11, 1957] 
Tre Ricut-To-Vore BLL 


The lengthy conference President Eisen- 
hower had yesterday with Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, indicates the seriousness with 
which the White House views the major 
charge brought by Mr. RUSSELL in his 
last week against the civil-rights bill. This 
was the sensational allegation that hidden 
in one section (part III) of the bill is “a 
force law designed to compel the inter- 
mingling of the races in the public schools” 
by the injunctive process, and “to author- 
ize the use of troops” to integrate them. 

Although the inflammatory language Sen- 
ator RUSSELL used in his speech does not con- 
tribute to a calm approach to this touchy 
subject, the fact remains that he has dis- 
covered in the pending bill terminology that 
may indeed be fairly interpreted in the way 
he chooses to interpret it. In previous dis- 
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cussion of the clvil-rights measure there has 
been almost total neglect of this one point. 
The administration bill in something very 
much like its present form was debated and 
passed by the House a year ago; the current 
one was debated and passed by the House 
again last month; there have been extensive 
hearings and reports and innumerable 
speeches on the subject; yet in all this time 
no one has made a real issue of the possi- 
bility pointed to by Senator Russet that the 
bill might be used to enforce school integra- 
tion by injunction. The House minority re- 
ports both this year and last, and some brief 
testimony by Attorney General Brownell, do 
mention this possibility. But until the last 
few days it has been generally overlooked— 
so much so that some of the bill's leading 
proponents now admit privately that they 
had never even thought of it. 

Now, this does not mean that the language 
is therefore bad, nor that on its merits the 
section of the bill to which Senator RUSSELL 
most violently objects should be eliminated, 
But it does mean that there is every indica- 
tion that neither President Eisenhower nor 
the principal protagonists of the adminis- 
tration bill in Congress considered this 
measure as anything more than a bill to in- 
sure to every American citizen the right to 
vote in Federal elections, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution, The President has said as 
much in his press conferences: “I was seek- 
ing do prevent anybody from ille- 
gally interfering with any individual's right 
to vote Practically everybody 
fighting for this bill, and we include this 
newspaper, has been seeking the same thing. 
We have viewed it primarily as a right-to- 
vote bill; and, as we have said here before, 
we believe that the injunctive process with- 
out jury trial is a perfectly proper device to 
enforce this basic constitutional right if nec- 
essary. 

We also believe with the Supreme Court, 
and have said many times, that integration 
of the schools is likewise required by the Con- 
stitution. We believe, too, in equality of 
economic opportunity for all races—a point 
that was originally included in and then 
eliminated from the administration's civil 
rights proposals. But not all of these rights 
can be enforced in precisely the same way, 
nor can some be effectuated as quickly as 
others. 

It would in no way prejudice the inex- 
orable forward march of school desegregation 
in the South to make it clear that this bill 
deals exclusively with voting rights, which is 
what almost everybody had thought all along 
it deals with. Integration of schools is quite 
another matter; and although it may well be 
that the devices used in the pending bill 
may ultimately be found necessary to en- 
force the desegregation decision as well, it is 
the part of wisdom to take one step at a 
time and concentrate now, in this law, on 
the basic right of a free ballot. 

Of course, the entire question of amend- 
ing the civil-rights bill is premature anyway, 


because technically the question now before 


the Senate is whether or not to take up the 
measure at all. The southern oppositionists 
haven't a leg to stand on—though they have 
strong voices—in the debate over 

this bill the pending business. Once that is 
done, then will come time for amendments 


‘and limitations. The southern diehards, 


Senator Russert included, are not going to 
like the bill in whatever form it emerges. 
Much more important than whether or not 
they like it is the question whether it is an 
equable, moderate, enforcible bill in con- 
formity with our best traditions. We think 
that it can easily be made just that. 


July 11 
Flood Control a Major Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON | 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the cost of controlling floods is 
tremendous. The cost of neglecting to 
control them is far greater. That point 
was strikingly amplified in an editorial 
published recently on the distinguished 
editorial page of the Dallas, Tex., Times 
Herald. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lac IN FLOOD CONTROL PROJECTS CALLS FOR 
ACTION ON ALL FRONTS 


It is not easy to imagine flood conditions 
more distressing than those experienced by 
Texas a few weeks ago, but an expert on 
the subject warns that we can have even 
worse floods in the future. 

Brig. Gen. L. E. Seaman, United States 
Army division engineer for the Southwest 
district, speaking in Vicksburg last Monday 
night, made the following perturbing 
statement: 

“We can have greater floods than those 
recorded—-including those that have been 
recorded in the last two months.” 

The general was stfessing the need of 
extensive flood-control measures and of 
proper management of storage reservoirs 
during periods of heavy rainfall. 

Storage reservoirs, as the general ex- 
plained, hold back the rushing water until 
they are filled up, but if the downpours 
continue, the water must be released to save 
the dams and hold inundation to a 
minimum. 

When we consider how speedily empty 
and almost empty major reservoirs in the 
Southwest were filled after 7 years of 
drought, we can applaud the Army Engineers 
for their excellent construction of dams_and 
for fine work during a serious emergency. 

A few of the small dams in Texas broke, 
but all the major dams, including Texoma, 
held firm. If the construction had been 
faulty or if the engineers had not judiciously 
released the water, shocking disaster prob- 
ably would have resulted. The situation was 
bad enough, but it might have been worse. 

In citing the value of big reservoirs as 
flood-control devices, General Seaman de- 
clared that they must be supplemented by 
other methods of protection, methods that 
can check inundation after the reservoirs 
are filled to capacity. These additional 
measures are essential, for during long 
stretches of drought the public forgets about 
high-water marks and puts to use land that 
is subject to overflow when unusually heavy 
rainfall comes. 

Flood contro] is a major problem, not only 
in Texas but all over the country. The cost 
of controlling floods is enormous, but the 
cost of neglecting control is much greater. 
As Senator LYNDON Jonnson points out, this 
Nation’s investment for flood control and 
water resources development has fallen far 
behind the increase in population and ex- 
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pansion of the economy. It is high time for 
us to make up for this lag. The need is so 
great that all levels of Government must 
join in meeting it, Federal, State and local. 


The Open Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the San Antonio Express, which has 
as enlightened and realistic an editorial 
Page as will be found in any Texas news- 
Paper, recently published a penetrating 
editorial discussion of the proposal for 
an “open curtain” exchange of informa- 
tion between the people of Russia and 
the people of the United States. 

Task unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 

ORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Jounson's “OPEN CURTAIN" WORTH A SINCERE 
EFFORT 


Senator Lynpon B: JoHNSON's proposal to 
Make free exchange of information between 
a and the United States a part of the 
Overall disarmament negotiations is cer- 
tainly a fresh approach to the problem. 

The Texan's “open curtain” bid, made 
Tecently in New York, might prove to be an 
easter “first-step” to take than mutual in- 
Spection. The Russians are already denounc- 
ing the “open skies” plan of aerial inspection, 
Which is a basic step in present negotiations. 

Jonnson’s proposals have been widely 

ed as constructive and bipartisan states- 
Manship, particularly in view of the fact 
that he embodied this proposal within Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's overall program for eas- 

tensions. Although the Senator's pro- 
Posal is not new (the State Department of- 
fered such an exchange via radio in 1955); 
it came at an opportune time and gave 
impetus to similar suggestions in the press 
the day after Khrushchev's TV-radio inter- 


If the combined influence of the Senate 
leadership, demands in the press and willing- 
ness of Mr. Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
can bring the Soviet Union to open its radio 
and television facilities to us in exchange 
for similar facilities for the Russians in the 
United States, we may be getting somewhere, 

But even that is a long row to hoe. 
essence, our job would be to convince the 
Russians. We believe our side has the best 
Story to tell and we are confident that we 

ve the people capable of telling it convinc- 

y. However, we face the formidable 
task of overcoming Kremlin objections; of 
Penertating the propagandized minds of Rus- 
slan masses; of bringing about a revolution 
Of enlightenment among Russian citizens. 

It's a long shot. Perhaps we have the 
R in position to listen. Certainly 
it Is worth the effort. 
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Foreign Policy Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATH OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during 
the recent foreign policy conference at 
Colgate University, Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland, delivered an ex- 
tremely timely address stressing how im- 
portant it is for all of us to distinguish 
between our Nation’s ideals and what is 
expedient. Specifically, said the Gov- 
ernor, we must remember that the goals 
toward which we are striving are lib- 
erty, justice, and humanity,” and that 
we must not mistake various approaches 
to these ideals as ends in themselves. 
The Governor’s remarks on this subject 
were quite thought provoking, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of his 
speech be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN PoLICY BEGINS at HOME ~ 


(Address of Theodore R. McKeldin, Governor 
of Maryland, Colgate University, foreign 
policy conference, Hamiliton, N. Y., July 2, 
1957) 

The foreign policy of the United States, 
to the extent that it is foreign and not 
domestic, is a matter of details profoundly 
modified, not to say governed, by existing 
circumstances. In all that may be called 
really fundamental our foreign policy is 
identical with our domestic policy, except in 
one provision. That is stated in article IV, 
section 4, of the Constitution of the United 
States: “The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government.” 

But that provision is itself merely a detail. 
The basic policy of the United States, foreign 
and domestic, is to make it possible for every 
lawabiding man to live in peace enjoying 
the fruits of his own labor under laws and 
rulers approved by a majority of the people. 
In our own experience the most efficient 
means to that end is representative democ- 
racy, which is to say, a republican form of 
government; so we have guardnteed that 
form to every State. But it is as a means 
to an end. If the end be achieved, the basic 
policy of the United States will be furthered, 
Tegardless of the means, 

So stated, this seems too simple and plain 
to admit of argument. Yet it is a fact that 
one of the chief hindrances to the estab- 
lishment and pursuit of a sound and con- 
sistent foreign policy is the tendency of our 
own people to forget or ignore this basic 
principle. With shocking frequency we have 
confused the means with the end. We talk 
of democracy as if it were an absolute virtue, 
to be listed along with liberty, justice and 
humanity, forgetting, or choosing not to be- 
lieve, that democracy is merely a way of 
approach, and there may be and in fact are 
other ways of approach to liberty, Justice and 
humanity. 

Does any man in his right mind believe 
that Winston Churchill is a slave? Yet he 
has lived all his life under monarchy, Does 
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anyone believe that the Greeks who fought 
under Pericles and the Romans who fought 
under Cincinnatus were slaves? Yet they 
lived under dictatorship. i 

As a matter of fact, whenever our own 
Nation: has been seriously threatened, we 
Americans have cheerfully abandoned many 
of the basic principles of democracy for the 
time being. Lincoln suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus and sharply abridged freedom 
of the press during the Civil War. Wilson, 
in 1917, and Roosevelt, in 1941, both became 
virtually dictators. At the outbreak of war 
the function of the President as Chief Execu- 
tive is swallowed up by his function as Com- 
mander in Chief, and until the fighting is 
over democracy is adjourned. Yet these 
temporary adjournments of democracy have 
not worked any alteration in the devotion of 
our people to liberty and justice—ample eyi- 
eae that democracy is the means, not the 
end. 

Yet a great deal of criticism of our for- 
eign policy—most of the intemperate criti- 
cism—has been based upon some supposed 
failure of our diplomatic agents to give de- 
mocracy first priority and let liberty and 
justice take care of themselves. 

Here let me draw a distinction, rather a 
fine one, but very important, between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate criticism. More than 


“a dozen years ago leaders of the two major 


parties, a Democratic President and a Repub- 
lican Senator, attempted to make this dis- 
tinction plain when they formulated what is 
known as the bipartisan policy. They agreed, 
and the rank and file of the parties agreed 
with them, that criticism intended solely to 
influence an election in this country is not 
legitimate criticism of our foreign policy. 

Fair-minded men still agree with that. To 
denounce the Secretary of State, not because 
he is wrong, but because denouncing him 
may curry favor with some faction in this 
country, is rank dishonesty, and no more 
need be said about it. 

I am interested, rather, in two widely prev- 
alent interpretations of the principle of bi- 
partisanism, both of which are perfectly 
honest but both, as I believe, dreadfully 
wrong. One is the assumption that the re- 
pudiation of illegitimate criticism meant the 
repudiation of all criticism, so that any pro- 
gram the State Department hands us must 
be accepted without a murmur. 

I am sure that very few Americans accept 
this view 100 percent. It is too absurd. But 
I suspect that it is partially accepted by 
many honest and intelligent men and has 
had the effect of making them less effective 
critics than they would be otherwise. The 
more sincere the man, the more likely he is 
to be handicapped by doubts. When action 
that he deems unwise is taken in a specific 
case, his impulse to speak out is checked if 
the question arises in his own mind, “Do I 
object to this because it is wrong, or merely 
because I dislike Mr. Dulles—or Mr. Acheson 
before him, or Mr. Hull before either?” 

Such a question inevitably dulls the edge 
of honest criticism, and when honest criti- 
cism is blunted we are worse off, for the 
finest Secretary of State never possessed a 
monopoly of wisdom. Any official can profiit 
by knowing the opinions of other men of 
brains and character, 

Yet I cannot believe that this handicap 
upon our establishment of a sound foreign 
policy is of very great importance, After 
all, men who refrain from criticism—or re- 
frain from anything else—because they are 
too honest, have never been numerous 
enough to have a decisive effect upon human 
affairs. 
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Much more important is the other mis- 
conception of bipartisanism. This is the 
idea that American foreign policy must be 
so conducted as to further everything upon 
which our two major parties are agreed. 
This is by no means the case. Our parties 
are agreed on the ideals of liberty, justice, 
and humanity as absolutes whose values are 
unchanged by time or space; and our for- 
eign policy should certainly be designed to 
further these ends. 

But our major parties are agreed on a 
great many other things, some of which are 
not ideals but mere expedients. This is to 
say, they serve our needs very well, but it is 
not necessarily true that they would serve 
equally well another nation, in different cir- 
circumstances, and with different traditions. 
For example, we are agreed on trial by jury 
as the best means of protecting the rights 
both of the accused and of the State. But 
it is certainly not the only way of protect- 
ing those rights, and not always the best 
way. In Maryland, for example, the accused, 
even in a capital case, may waive his right to 
u jury trial and submit his case to the 
judge alone; and many defendants prefer 
that form of trial. 

We are agreed on universal suffrage, but 
because it works to our satisfaction’ does not 
mean that it would work equally well In a 
nation staggering under a heavy load of 
illiteracy and poverty. We are agreed on 
separation of church and state and the 
absolute prohibition of religious tests for 
official positions; but it would be oppres- 
sion to try to impose that system upon 
Pakistan or India. 

Yet it is astonishing and, I may add, dis- 
couraging to realize how many perfectly 
honest Americans fail to make the distinc- 
tion between our ideals and our expedients 
and criticise our foreigh policy for failing 
to do what it ought not to do, Many of us 
seem unable to realize that the ideal of 
liberty implies freedom for other nations 
to be different, but unless our foreign policy 
takes that into consideration it is doomed to 
failure, 

It is all very well to say that foreign policy 
is far removed from the daily activities of 
the ordinary citizen, but it is true only to a 
limited extent. Our representatives abroad, 
being Americans, respond to the climate of 
opinion in America as surely as the rest of 
us do. No doubt their special training modi- 
fies their response but doesn't eliminate it, 
which means that an uninformed or mis- 
informed public opinion will gravely affect 
the operations of foreign policy in every 
corner of the earth. 

This is why I began my remarks by rais- 
ing a question as to the distinction between 
foreign and domestic policy. The education 
of our own citizens is unquestionably an 
item of domestic policy;. yet the main- 
tenance of a sound and successful foreign 
policy depends in large measure on the de- 
velopment of an intelligent and informed 
public opinion at home. 

A large number of agencies, public and 
private, are working to that end, and doing 
admirable work—as witness this conference 
in which we are participating. The Amer- 
ican people are being given more complete 
information, more carefully and skillfully 
analyzed, on foreign affairs than they have 
ever had before. I cannot be too emphatic 
in expressing my admiration for this work 
and my hope that it will be continued and 
expanded. 

At the same time I am inclined to believe 
that we might do well to balance this flood 
of information on the foreign situation by 
paying a good deal more attention to the 
domestic situation—not the trend of daily 
events, but the basic relation of the Amer- 
ican republic to the other free nations. I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is not 
thoroughly understood by a majority of our 
people. The confusion of ideals with ex- 
pedients is wide spread and by no means 
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confined to the unlettered. It goes high 
up the scale of education and cultivation. 
I have encountered men whose native intelli- 
gence was powerful enough to win them 
great success in the world, but who never- 
theless harbored positively childish notions 
of what the United States seeks to do, or 
ought to do in the rest of the world. 

As long as this confusion exists it is idle 
to expect our foreign service to operate at 
the highest level of efficiency. You may have 
the best trained men imaginable, patriotic, 
hard-working, devoted; but if they are con- 
stantly subjected to criticism based on a 
completely wrong conception of what they 
are supposed to do and are trying to do, 
those men cannot possibly do the best work 
of which they are capable. ; 

When General Hancock was running for 
President in 1880 he evoked a storm of 
ridicule by the remarks, “The tariff is a 
local issue." But it was perfectly true. Most 
men's attitude toward the tariff was de- 
termined by what they thought was the ef- 
fect of the tariff on their own local interests. 
Perhaps I shall be inviting ridicule by the 
observation that foreign policy is very large- 
ly a domestic issue. Nevertheless, it is true; 
for until we create a domestic public opin- 
ion with a better understanding of what it 
is all about, our foreign policy will continue 
to be hampered and harassed by many avoid- 
able faults and failures, 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Swapping Civil Rights,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star on July 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

SWAPPING CIVIL RIGHTS 

Senators opposing the civil-rights bill are 
properly and effectively concentrating their 
efforts now on showing, in terms of the 
surrender of certain civil rights, the cost int- 
posed by this bill for the protection of 
other civil rights, ostensibly the right to 
vote. There is no doubt that such costs 
are inherent in the bill. 

Senator Fuusricnt, in an able speech, 
made an illustrative comparison between the 
value of certain civil rights involved—the 
value of the right of trial by jury and the 
value of the right to vote. He recalled that 
the guaranty of trial by jury is mentioned 
specifically four times in the Constitution, 
which in no place provides unrestricted suf- 
frage for every citizen. More than relative 
values, however, the Senator was stressing 
the pation of the founders with a 
right that is fundamental in a free society, 
and which is subject to damaging impair- 
ment in this bill. 

It remained for Senator Envix, however, 
in an outstanding discussion of the jury trial 
issue, to point out the real danger, as we see 
it, in this bill’s circumvention of the jury 
trial principle. That danger does not lie in 
the realistic possibility that arbitrary, ca- 
pricious, or tyrannical Federal judges will be 
sent into the South and ruthlessly begin 
throwing into jail—for sentences restricted 
only by personal discretion—men and wo- 
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men they find guilty of violating their in- 
junctions. The danger is in the expedient 
advocacy, by men anxious to accomplish an 
end which they find immediately desirable, 
of broadening the injunctive process far be- 
yond its previously narrow field; perverting, 
in fact, its historical use, and coupled with 
the power of punishment for contempt, uti- 
lizing it in a new and extensive field of crim- 
inal law. 

We do not believe that Senator Ervin is 
seeing monsters under the bed, or indulging 
in mere oratorical rhetoric, when he says 
that if the Federal courts are given power to 
suppress crime by injunction in equity pro- 
ceedings and trial for contempt without 
juries, in the field of civil rights, to prevent 
offenses already defiged in ancient law as 
criminal, there is no valid reason to suppose 
that on some other day, when people are 
frustrated and sickened by inability to deal 
with crimes in another field, some other well 
intentioned administration headed by a 
President who wants to accomplish what 
seems to be a morally desirable and politi- 
cally helpful end, will not resort to the same 
subtle evasion of a basic principle of free 
government. ; 

The attempt to pack the Supreme Court 
Was made by an honorable and upright At- 
torney General, under the direction of his 
President, as a method of accomplishing 
what they believed to be a desirable end. 
This expedient extension of the injunctive 
and contempt processes to enforce old laws 
in new areas has been put forward by an- 
other honorable and upright Attorney Gen- 
eral to get around admitted difficulties In ob- 
taining convictions by jury in civil rights 
cases. He is doing it for what he believes to 
be a desirable end, and his President is more 
familiar with the end than with the means 
employed to reach It. 

We do not believe the parallel is over- 
drawn. We applaud the Senators of the mi- 
nority who are attempting to show the cost 
in damage to one civil right demanded as the 
price of strengthening another, Those who 
defeated the Court-packing plan were also, 
at one stage, in the minority. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the de- 
bate of the past few days has been in 
the very highest traditions of Senate 
procedure, 

Not only has it helped Senaters in 
understanding the issues before us. It 
has generated a public discussion which 
is educating the people of our Nation. 

As one example, I cit® the very excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Star today. This editorial 
points out that the bill in its present 
form involves a “cost in damage to one 
civil right demanded as the price of 
strengthening another.” 

“There is no doubt that such costs 
are inherent in the bill,” the editorial 
asserts. This editorial might well have 
been entitled “Stop—Look—Consider.” 

Mr. President, this is a question that 
is entirely aside from the merits of the 
pro- or anti-civil-rights argument, It 
is a question that goes specifically to 
language in the bill that goes far beyond 
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anything proposed in recent years by 
even the most burning advocate of so- 
called civil rights. 

The public is now aware of what it 
really is—and I believe that when our 
People are informed, they can reach 
Sound and sensible conclusions. 

Mr. President, I had intended to ask 

Unanimous consent that the Washington 
Star editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, but, since my col- 
league [Mr. TatmapcE] has had it 
Printed, of course I shall not duplicate 
his request. 


Black Canyon Reclamation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
Presented at Caldwell, Idaho, on July 22, 
1955, by Mr. LaSelle E. Coles, second vice 
President of the National Reclamation 
Association, on the occasion of the ob- 
Servance of Black Canyon Reclamation 

y. The title of the address is Recla- 
Mation at the Crossroads.” Mr. Coles, 
Who is a recognized authority on the 
Subject of reclamation, has made a plea 
in his address for a realistic and equit- 
able approach to the financing of recla- 
Mation, His speech urges the accept- 
ance of what is referred to as a “basin 
account” with revenues from power pro- 
Viding assistance for reclamation. His 
Proposal is even more significant and 
Pertinent today, Mr. President, than it 
Was at the time of its delivery. It 
Should prove stimulating to people in all 
Western regions who are faced with the 
Problems of conservation of their water 
resource and feasible methods of financ- 

the great programs which will have 
be undertaken. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECLAMATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


(Address on Black Canyon Reclamation Day 
at Caldwell, Idaho, July 22, 1955, by La 
Selle E. Coles, second vice president of the 
National Reclamation Association) 


The title of my talk today is “Reclama- 
who at the Crossroads.“ To those of you 
have not followed the national trend 

in may be news. To you who are vitally 
terested in the reclamation program it is 
news. In 1932 the National Reclama- 
n Association was organized in Salt Lake 
ty for the purpose of saving the reclama- 
8 Program for the West. We will all have 
Gu that the problems of that era were 
ple in comparison to those we face to- 

y. In 1932 they merely needed money. 
© country was in the middle of a great 
ssion, and we were starting on a pro- 
py to spend our way out of that depres- 
n, consequently all they had to do was 
Sell the program to the late Franklin D, 
goose velt and the Congress. This was ably 
oa by the men who organized and took 
t in the national reclamation program. 
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They are to be complimented, as the im- 
petus of their work has been felt through 
the years. 

We still need money to finance reclama- 
tion, but our problems 23 years later are 
much more complex. We have awakened 
suddenly to the fact that even here in the 
great Northwest, our- water supply is not 
unlimited. The water we have left will con- 
trol our development. It must be used to 
irrigate the desert, to turn the wheels of 
industry, to furnish a municipal water sup- 
ply, to furnish recreation, and for many 
other purposes. With so many interests 
competing for this remaining potential 
water, we are bound to have problems and 
will have to fight for our program harder 
in the future, or it will go by the wayside. 
Our national debt is much different today 
than in 1932, consequently those who are 
looking for places to economize pick on rec- 
lamation. To you, I say this is false econ- 
omy. In 1932 we had a water policy, but 
policies become obsolete the same as ma- 
chinery. Today we are trying to operate 
on a policy geared to the horse-and-buggy 
days, consequently every conceivable method 
has been used by the people, the Congress, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to get around 
this obsolete policy. In doing this a new pol- 
icy has been created by each authorization 
which has gone beyond the Reclamation 
Act of 1902. 

I would like to review with you what has 
happened to the reclamation program. Dur- 
ing the Korean war and the Truman ad- 
ministration, a policy of no new starts was 
inaugurated. It was said that we needed 
the money to fight the war, and at that time 
had plenty of food. No one could take is- 
sue with this policy, but like so many poli- 
cies, which, when once established, they 
are hard to get rid of. This policy lasted 
until last year at which time we had five 
new starts, though small at least the ice 
was broken. This year, according to the 
Bureau, we have seven so-called new starts. 
You would have to use your imagination to 
call some of them new starts. The bad 

of this no-new-starts policy was that 
it extended to only part of the West. We 
in the Northwest stood still, with the 
exception of those projects which had al- 
ready been authorized. In the Missouri 
Basin, and the Central Valley of Califor- 
nia, they continued with their program. 
New projects were authorized each year this 
policy was In effect. Why? Because the 
Missouri Basin project was authorized as cne 
project and the Central Valley was handled 
the same way. They could claim any pro- 
ject which was feasible was not a new start, 
but merely part of the original authoriza- 
tion. It looks like some place along the 
line, we in the Northwest missed the boat. 
If this policy had continued for another 
5 years the Bureau of Reclamation in region 
I would have been out of business. 

Most of you know what has happened to 
the appropriations for reclamation. Let's 
take a look at the appropriations for gen- 
eral investigations: 


1988 eee nee sasae 5, 275, 186 
1288 nce scene — 6, 109, 136 
1956: 

Recommended by Budget 7, 675, 000 


Recommended by House Ap- 
propriations Committee... 5, 669, 492 


The action of Congress for next year's ap- 
propriations is now history. Thanks to the 
work of the Congressmen from the West, 
our secretary-manager, William E. Welsh, 
and many others, the House and Senate over- 
rode the Appropriations committee and re- 
stored the cut. They not only restored the 
cut, but added projects in the Northwest, 
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which the President and Budget had not 
recommended. This is one of the few times 
in the history of the country that this has 
happened. I am especially interested in the 
amount appropriated for general investiga- 
tions. Our future program depends upon a 
backlog of projects being available for im- 
mediate construction. The National Recla- 
mation Association has recommended $10 
million for general investigation. We have 
not received this amount, but at least we 
have had an increase over the low of $5,275,- 
186 reached in 1954, The above figures 
Tepresent what has happened to the entire 
reclamation program. The tendency has 
been for less and less money. We do not 
need the large amounts of money made 
available to the Bureau during the Mike 
Strauss regime, but we do need enough 
money so that an orderly program can be 
carried on. We should have a reasonable 
amount each year. This would tend to sta- 
bilize the personnel of the Bureau. It takes 
years to train a good engineer, and it is hard 
to get them back once they are lost. The 
wielding of the ax, beyond a certain point, 
is often more costly than appears on the 
surface. What Incentive is there for a young 
engineer to enter Bureau work? 

At the present time our entire program 
is under attack by a group made up mostly 
of people from the East. I am sorry to say 
it, but this attack is backed by a few in the 
West. Those in the West who are supporting 
this opposition are selfish—they are fighting 
the entire reclamation program, because of 
regional differences. The mouthpieces for 
this group have been Raymond Moley, 
author; and Leslie Miller, ex-Governor of 
Wyoming and recently a member of the 
Hoover Commission. Moley has written sev- 
eral articles in Newsweek and later put the 
material into book form, Miller had an 
article in Reader's Digest; both are good 
writers and very capable. They make a good 
case against reclamation for anyone who 
does not know the true picture. They pic- 
ture only the dark side. They ask the ques- 
tion, “Why develop more land in the West 
in the face of an agricultural surplus?” 
They do not point out that a very small per- 
centage of the produce of the irrigation 
projects is not surplus, but is fruits, vege- 
tables, nuts, meats, etc., which have resulted 
in a much better year-round diet for the 
American public. Our agricultural surplus 
in 1954 was less than 6 percent of the total 
population requirement. Mr. B. T. Shaw, 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Da- 
partment, testified before the House Sub- 
committee on Agriculture, that if the people 
continue to consume food at the rate they 
did in 1953, our consumption and produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities will be in 
balance by 1962 and possibly by 1959. Moley 
points to the small amount of returns from 
reclamation projects in comparison to the 
money spent. He does not point out that 
the large percent of the money has been 
spent in recent years and that according to 
the repayment contracts a small amount 
would be due. Moley asks the question, 
“Why spend money to build expensive proj- 
ects in the West when there are millions of 
acres in the South not needing irrigation 
which can be reclaimed fcr about $200 per 
acre?” I have spent only a very short time in 
the South so do not know the situation there, 
but with the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of the American people, I am sure this job 
would have been done by private capital, if 
Mr. Moley is right. I do not have time to 
answer all arguments the opposition puts 
forth, but as I see the picture we will have 
to develop all our resources in the West, in 
the East, and in the South if the American 
people are to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing to which they are accustomed. Our pop- 
ulation is increasing at about 2,800,000 per 
year; these people must be fed and have 
jobs, if this country is to remain strong. 
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On December 28. 1952, the Bureau of the 
Budget issued its famous Circular A-47, 
which has been with us ever since. In this 
circular the Bureau of the Budget attempted 
to set up uniform standards, which had to 
be adhered to before any proposed project 
would be considered by Budget. In recent 
years the Budget Bureau has gained so much 
in stature that in a way, they have almost 
gained control over whether or not projects 
will be built. Budget is actually the one 
who has been making our water policy, not 
the Congress. This is all wrong. It amounts 
to one branch of the Government usurping 
the power of another. All of us with pro- 
posed irrigation projects have been trying to 
find ways to get around A-47. The only way 
this can be done is by the use of power re- 
turns in the repayment feature. A-47 says a 
project must pay out in 50 years. How many 
reclamation projects do we have left which 
will pay out in that period of time? It also 
says all projects must be allocated on the 
“separable cost-remaining benefits” method, 
unless there is some very good reason why 
this cannot be done. In my area we have 
been working on a small project, the Crooked 
River. In the original allocation we were 
allowed $1,152,000 on flood control. Under 
the “separable cost- remaining benefit“ 
method this was reduced to $654,800. A cut 
of 44 percent. NRA and the western Con- 
gressmen and Senators have complained so 
much about this order that Budget decided 
to revise it. This was attempted this year 
but the proposed revision is worse than the 
original. I would like to refer to “Discus- 
sion of Budget Circular A-47," and the Re- 
lated Power Partnership Principle—Hearings 
Before the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, 84th Congress, first session, March 
15 and 30, 1955." On page 37 you will find 
Secretary McKay's statement, “The Secre- 
tary agrees with the general principle but is 
opposed to the standards as recommended. 
On page 73 in this document Mr. Dexheimer 
answered the chairman’s question, as to how 
many of our remaining projects could be 
bullt under A-47. Mr. Dexheimer could only 
name the Ventura project in California. All 
other projects would be dependent upon 
some type of subsidy. 

In the field of irrigation subsidy we have 
several theories. The Hoover Commission 
represents one school of thought. They 
recommend that all income be returned to 
the General Treasury and irrigation assist- 
ance be a direct subsidy out of the General 
Treasury. This is a good theory, and as a 
theory, I do not disagree. In actual practice, 
can it work? Are the people in the East 
ready to grant an outright subsidy to irri- 
gation development? I doubt it very much. 
The Missouri Basin, the Central Valley, the 
Columbia Basin, Michaud, here in our own 
State, and many more projects have been 
authorized with a power subsidy. What a 
mess the entire program would be in if an 
attempt were made to change all these 
authorizations. It would set the program 
back 50 years. 

We might as well be realistic. Most ir- 
rigation projects being authorized are those, 
which use power returns in some form or 
another, as a subsidy. In my thinking it 


all adds up to a basin account. I have had, 


people argue with me, that we do not have 
a basin account in the west. In words I will 
agree, in practice I cannot agree. What is 
the Missouri Basin project, the Central 
Valley project, the Upper Colorado River 
project, as proposed by the administration, 
if not basin accounts in actuality. What is 
the difference between the Columbia Basin 
project, the Foster Creek division of Chief 
Joseph, your Michaud project, and the Mis- 
souri Basin project? They all use power as 
a subsidy. Some say it is a hidden subsidy 
and that the people are being fooled. To 
this I say “poppycock.” Read any of the 
authorizations and it is spelled out in black 
and white what the subsidy amounts to. 


Suppose the law was changed and a project 
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was considered feasible if it could be paid 
for by the farmers in a period of 100 years. 
Is there any justification in part of the 
farmers in Idaho and Oregon paying for 
100 years and the other part paying only 
within their ability to pay for 40 or 50 
years, with power paying the balance? In 
the past those in authority and the law have 
been favorable to those projects which have 
power “incidental to the project.” This 
phrase “incidental to the project” has been 
stretched to the point, where I do mot know 
what it means, and I doubt very much if 
others who use the term actually know its 
true meaning. It is one of those phrases 
used to fit the occasion. 

All the authorizations, to which I have 
refered have established a precedent and 
thus have created a water policy for parts of 
the West. Can we turn back and repudiate 
this policy? I believe not. To be fair all 
should be allowed to operate under the 
same policy. This would mean that we in 
the Northwest would have a basin account 
or would seek authorization as a Columbia 
Basin project. To me it makes no difference 
what you call it—it all adds up to the same 
tihing—"“power assistance for reclamation.” 
How can this be accomplished? We need 
leadership, cooperation among States, and 
planning. Where can we look for our lead- 
ership? We should look to our respective 
political leaders, but apparently this is im- 
possible because of the diversity of political 
views. Hells Canyon is a good example of a 
political football. Reclamation develop- 
ment should never be a political issue. All 
projects should be authorized upon their 
financial and engineering feasibility. If we 
cannot look to our political leaders for lead- 
ership, then to whom are we to turn? I 
think we have one source left and that is 
the proposed Columbia Interstate Compact 
Commission. They should furnish the lead- 
ership which we need. The Commission 
would be composed of members from all 
Northwest States which should eventually 
result in cooperation among the States. To 
accomplish the above they would have to 
work out a plan for future development. 
We are badly in need of such a plan. We 
have not been pulling together. We must 
consolidate the thinking of the majority, put 
our shoulder to the wheel, and really push 
from here on out, if the program to reclaim 
the arid lands of the west is to survive. 


Jury Trial Takes a Beating 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Jury Trial Takes a Beating,” 
from the Baxley (Ga.) News-Banner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JURY TRIAL Takes A BEATING 

While the Nation raves and rants over 
the trial of Pfc. William S. Girard by three 
Japanese judges where there is no trial by 
jury, the House of Representatives has just 
passed a civil-rights bill that will allow trial 
without jury. 

The bill appears to be headed for Senate 
Passage despite the opposition of Senator 
RuSSELL and other southern Senators. It is 
almed at the South and will make Federal 
courts all-powerful in enforcing United 
States Supreme Court decisions, 
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The bill would empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take into Federal court the cases of 
any persons whose civil rights had been vio- 
lated or threatened and to protect their in- 
terests by seeking Federal court injunctions. 
Anyone violating the injunctions would be 
subject to trial for contempt of court with- 
out benefit of jury. 

In short, the bill vests in Federal court 
Judges the exclusive power to enforce ciyil- 
rights legislation. 

It is also ironic that the United States Su- 
preme Court this week reversed the convic- 
tion of 14 Communists tried in California 
and struck down a contempt of Congress 
conviction of a labor racketeer on the 
grounds that their individual rights had 
been violated. It seems to enjoy dictatorial 
power when it comes to forcing unpopular 
decisions on individuals in the South. At 
the moment the people of the South don't 
belong to the right minority. 


Address by Former Senator Ashurst 
Before Arizona Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered before the Arizona Bar 
Association recently in Prescott, Ariz., 
by former Senator Henry Fountain 
Ashurst. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Narrox's GENESIS 


(Address by Henry Fountain Ashurst to the 
State Bar of Arizona at its annual conven- 
tion at Prescott, Ariz., May 25, 1957) 


When I received your gracious invitation 
to speak here, thoughts of bygone days came 
to my mind. Events of long ago seemed vis- 
ible for a moment and then vanished into 
the distant haze of far-off things where 
precious recollections are stored away, for 
your invitation came to me just 4 days after 
the 60 years since I was admitted to the 
Arizona bar. My eyes seek eagerly for law- 
yers who were at the Arizona bar at the time 
of my admission; alas, but two remain. The 
others have gone to that vast realm where 
the innumerable dwell; their law briefs are 
cobwebbed, their pens are rust, they are 
serene upon the shining pathway of the 
stars—I trust, for they faithfully served 
their day and generation. 

The formative days of my career were spent 
at the foot of the north Arizona mountains, 
whose purple crests in summer and whose 
snowwhite fangs in winter upthrust them- 
selves into the turquoise sky arching above 
them, and I blush to admit that, among the 
many opportunities presented to me by this 
happy land, I entered the political field too 
early to have acquired that rich and ripe 
knowledge of the science of law which might 
have qualified me to receive the gladsome 
light of jurisprudence. 

Whatever may be said about clergymen, 
physicians, and lawyers (being human they 
receive their share of criticism), society has 
confidence that the clergyman will never 
betray his penitent, the physician will never 
betray his patient, and the lawyer will never 
betray his client. All honor to these profes- 
sional men for their fidelity. Reliance, 
upon their fidelity, is a diamond plvot upon 
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which society may safely revolve, and with- 
out which reliance in these intimate, confi- 
dential human relations, society itself could 
not endure, and there could be no Hyable 
life. One is minister for soul, one Is minister 
for health, and one is minister for justice. 
The word justice“ is a beautiful word; it 
Is a close synonym for the words “fairness, 
impartiality." But the word “justice” has a 
Philosophical and legal precision those words 
have not, and the word “justice” was used 
impressively by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
in his play “Richelieu’s Vindication” wherein 
Richelieu in his own defense, exclaimed: 


“I found France rent asunder, 

The rich men despots and the poor ban- 
ditti; 

Sloth in the mart and schism within the 
temple; 

Brawls festering to rebellion, and weak laws 

Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 

I have recreated France; and, from the 
ashes 

Of the old feudal and decrepit carcass, 

Civilization, on her luminous wings, 

Soars, phoenix-like, to Jove! What was my 
art? 

Genlus.“ some say: 
“Witchcraft,” some. 

Not so; my art was Justice.” 


In all literature there is no finer exposition 
of the importance of law and judicial au- 
thority than that set forth by Shakespeare 
in the scene between Henry V, lately become 
king; and the chief justice who had formerly 
Committed him for contempt. The chief 
Justice stood before the young king whose 
life as the prince of Wales had given no war- 
Tant of wisdom or integrity; for he had, in 
his reckless days, been the boon companion 
Of Falstaff and his disreputable associates. - 

Referring to his commitment by the 
Judge, the king asked; 

“How might a Prince of my great hopes 
forget so great indignities you laid upon me? 
* + è Roughly sent to prison, the immedi- 
ate heir of England! * * May this be 
Washed in Lethe and forgotten?” 


The judge interposed this memorable de- 
tense: 


some, ‘Fortune,’ 


“I then did use the person of your father; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And, in the administration of his law, 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your highness pleased to forget my place, 
The majesty and power of law and jus- 

see 2 eS 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment; 
reon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you.” 


bean argument prevailed, for the king re- 
ed: 


“You are right, justice, and you weigh this 
well; 
Therefore still bear the balance and the 


sword; 
And I do wish your honors may increase.” 


At the time of my admission to the Arl- 
Zona bar, I did not know and could not 
know that our Nation was upon the threshold 
ot a marvelous age in the world’s history; 
&n age of such incredible achievement in 
art, science, literature, luxury, growth, 
transportation, national power, chemical 
discoveries, and mechanical inventions that 
it may not be described even by a sapphire 
ben—dipped (for ink) into rainbow dew nor 
by an orator of silver tongue and golden 


Our Nation is now a mighty world power 
and liberty-seeking peoples should be glad 
and joyous wherever their ears may catch 
the music of an American drumbeat. But 
human nature is the same everywhere; 
hence, our known wealth and puissance make 
us the victim of the jealousy of some of 
the less happier lands of Europe and Asia 
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who have accepted American benefactions 
and are consumed with envy. Gratitude is 
one of the noblest attributes adorning man- 
kind, but it is personal and individual. 
Statesmen know, or should know, that grati- 
tude does not exist among governments— 
or rather that gratitude among governments 
is simply a lively sense of favors yet to 
come. 

Until the birth of the United States Gov- 
ernment, nations generally had an unregis- 
tered birth date. Their beginnings were 
usually legendary or obscure, They had no 
birthday celebrations for through the many 
centuries they had at some unknown date 
severally emerged from some dim, myste- 
rious region said to be peopled with giants 
or heroes. Romance, tradition, and folklore, 
false in fact, but beautiful in fiction, handed 
down the myth that some nations were sired 
or mothered by wolves, some by lions, some 
by unicorns, some by swans, but the be- 
ginnings of our Nation are well known. If 
one were flippant of speech—one might say 
that America was a self-starter. We know 
the names of the founders, where they were 
born, and where they were educated. They 
were not chasing any will-o'-the-wisp; they 
were not idle dreamers on a sentimental 
journey, for they well knew that mankind 
cannot construct a society where all men 
shall be equal as to intellect, ingenuity, 
adaptability, temperament, and ambition. 
They knew that a manmade law cannot 
give to the nightingale the wings of the 
eagle nor give to the eagle the art of trilling 
the beautiful midnight minstrel of the 
nightingale, and that freedom, liberty, and 
livable conditions of life do not come by 
the graceful waving of a magiclan's wand 
but, like our daily bread, must be earned. 

It would be a fascinating drama, in the 
realm of imagination, to see pass before us 
all the men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and also all the men who 
signed the Constitution .of the United 
States—documents of grandeur in the world’s 
annals. All the characters of men known 
to history, biography, and fiction would ap- 
pear. Some wearing brocaded waistcoats: 
some wearing silk breeches, silver buckles 
at the knee and instep; the stock, the gaiters, 
the cork-soled boots, the powdered wig, lace 
cuffs, the ivory snuffbox. The quick, razor- 
edged tempers, the punctilious pride, the au- 
thentic scholarship, the statesmanship; some 
of them could have outshone Lord Chester- 
field in an exhibit of graceful manners. 
Brilliant rhetoricians shaping sentences like 
daggers of jade; word stylists; sweet-singing- 
wasp speakers. 

Many of these men comprehended the 
garnered wisdom of the ages and were fa- 
miliar with the history of the republics 
of the antique world. Not a few had been 
graduated from colleges in the Colonies: 
Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, Princeton, 
Kings (now Columbia), and the Pennsyl- 
vania College; some had been graduated from 
English, Irish, and Scottish universities, and 
one need not be acutely imaginative to seem 
to hear the eager and eloquent oratory, the 
vibrant words and gorgeous rhetoric of that 
romantic long-ago. Some of them ascended 
the steep acclivity from obscurity to far- 
shining fame—some few descended the de- 
clivity from fame to oblivion. Some of 
them, with steady hand at sunrise, held 
dueling pistol and with same steady hand, 
at sunset, held mint julep or hot-buttered 
rum. Nearly all were devoted equestrians— 
good riders who daily printed their horses’ 
hooves into the receiving earth. They were 
men of courage and fortitude, of self-esteem 
and self-respect, of energy and action with 
bold, penetrating eyes, projecting noses and 
convex, sunburned faces. They were drawn 
from the various trades, professions and oc- 
cupations, and were shrewd to a remarkable 
degree. They each and all were fiercely de- 
termined to set up a government assuring 
ciyil liberty, and they launched mankind's 
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first major Republic since the days of an- 
cient Rome. They bravely raised the banner 
of a republic at a time when the entire 
world seemed fixed in autocratic systems 
of government.” Eight of the men. who 
signed the Constitution had 11 years before 
also signed the Declaration of Independence. 
The principles of the Declaration and the 
guaranties of the Constitution have with- 
stood the mutations and vicissitudes of time, 
and have beaten back the wildest storms that 
ever blew because they embody the inborn, 
invincible sentiments of those who know the 
value of freedom, and who respect the dig- 
nity and sacredness of human life. 

The founders attempted to guarantee free- 
dom of opportunity only, and thus the right 
and the privilege of every citizen to employ 
that opportunity and to earn or win as many 
of the prizes of life as his character, in- 
telligence, zeal, skills, creative imagination, 
courage, and luck would bring him. 

Among the civil liberties protected by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights is the 
right of every citizen to try to acquire a 
home, a shop, a farm; to acquire property, 
large or small; to earn wages; make invest- 
ments and increase his fortune, so long as he 
does not interfere with that same right be- 
longing to everyone else. 

These civil liberties Karl Marx communism 
would destroy, The government should be 
the servant, not the master, of the citizen; 
but communism would make the government 
the master of the citizen. Communism is a 
fanatical delusion that has no regard for 
the sacredness of human life nor the value of 
human liberty; it would deprive labor of its 
wage, ambition of its stimulus, excellence of 
its supremacy, and character of its respect. 
Many, if not most Communists, are persons 
who will remain obscure unless they become 
obnoxious, and unhappily they choose the 
latteg; but Communists when brought into 
court quickly avail themselves of that shield, 
the Constitution, which shield they had so 
cunningly sought to destroy. 

Lack of monetary wealth does not neces- 
sarily mean lack of success. Many persons 
who have not accumulated riches live happy, 
noble, useful lives, and are truly good and 
great. Multitudes of American men, with 
the purse of a peasant, carry themselves with 
all the politeness, pride, and bearing of a 
prince. Multitudes of American women with 
meager financial resources walk with courage 
and spread sunlight, kindness, and mercy 
with a grace and charm that any queen could 
well emulate. Conversely, now and then, 
some indifferent person, by the legerdemain 
of chance or the impishness of the vice of 
destiny is awarded a fortune; frequently 
some worthy person by industry, integrity, 
and business judgment earns a fortune, and 
believe me when I say that if the refreshment 
of adventure, risk, and hazard were elimi- 
nated, life would be flat, insipid, and almost 
unbearable, but it is true that success in all 
departments of life generally gravitates to- 
ward those who are competent, industrious, 
and patient, 

In the rhythm of life we revere bygone 
days and try to reconstruct their scenes, but 
let us not garnish the past too heavily with 
prismatic illusions. The lovely enchant- 
ments of bygone times abide with us here 
and now, and there is much in everyday life 
that inspires and gives a mighty upsurge to 
the human spirit. y 

I take no stock in the gloomy jeremiads 
constantiy chanted that the human race 
wiil destroy itself; I do not subscribe to the 
defeatist attitude that human beings are 
but the helpless zanies of witless fate and 
thoughtless chance which will overthrow the 
wisdom of the wise, the valor of the brave, 
and the trophies of the truth. I reject such 
philosophy, and I assert that mankind is 
endued with reason, conscience, ample 
power of self-direction, and has his fate in 
his own hands. Those explosive forces, the 
atom bomb and its synthetic half-brother, 
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the hydrogen bomb, which have brought such 
specters of dreadful terror to so many per- 
sons will (before the silver of years shall 
have crowned the temples of the young here) 
be the selfsame forces that will heat and 
illuminate man's habitation, transport him 
and his commerce, and heal and cure many 
of his physical ills and agonies. There is 
somewhere a conservation of spiritual energy 
that preserves the core of every noble resolve 
and worthy action, and molds them into a 
beneficent achievement aiding mankind in 
his arduous struggle upward and onward. 

The first settlements were made on our 
eastern coast at Jamestown, 350 years ago; 
and at Plymouth Rock, 337 years ago; and 
these intervening years of progressive de- 
velopment have a history, brilliant and 
varied in its coloring. Like a gorgeous 
tapestry, some of its threads are golden, 
some are silver, and some crimson—crim- 
soned with the lifeblood of the pioneer freely 
shed in his contests with savage men and 
savage beasts, but these threads are inter- 
woven into one picture of civil freedom such 
as mankind has never before in all the ages 
looked upon, 

Our frontier line, like the receding shadow 
line of the sundial, receded under the ad- 
vancing sun of civilization, and from the 
date of these early settlements the American 
experiment of free government has been 
filled with sacrifice, tragedy, color, romance, 
and high endeavor. 

Our country has inherited all in history 
that has gone before and every American 
citizen may justly exclaim: “Mine is the ma- 
jestic past, mine is the shining future. 
Our eternal maxim: all things for America; 
she is the vital axle of the restlees wheels 
that bear me onward; beyond the map of 
America my heart can travel not, but fills 
that limit to its utmost verge,” for America 
is now the only first-rate power left in the 
world—where the Goddess of Liberty dally 
pours forth her gladsome song—a song that 
encourages all mankind by its amplitude and 
grandeur, 


Federal Budget Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Standard-Times, 
New Bedford, Mass., on July 1, 1957, in 
connection with S. 434 which passed the 
Senate unanimously recently and is now 
up for consideration in the House. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL BUDGET REFORM 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, a nonpartisan group working for 
adoption of Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations, has cited 12 bills before Congress 
that deserve immediate attention and 
should be enacted before the 1957 session 
is adjourned. . 

‘The measures were selected from approxi- 
mately 170 bills in the hoppers of the Sen- 
ate and House that deal with Hoover Com- 
mission proposals. Since it is apparent that 
most of these bills will not get to the floor 
of either Chamber in the comparatively few 
weeks re in this session of Congress, 
a concerted effort is being made to get ac- 
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tion on proposals that will have the most 
beneficial results. 

Top priority is urged for a measure co- 
sponsored by Senators Kennepy, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, and Paynz, Republican, of 
Maine, which would require the Federal 
budget to be submitted on an annual ac- 
crued-expenditures basis. Enactment of this 
bill, already passed by the Senate and await- 
ing House action, would save the American 
taxpayers $4 billion a year, according to 
Hoover Commission estimates, 

The measure provides that Congress would 
appropriate each year only funds required 
to operate the Government for a period of 1 
year. This would eliminate the “hoarding” 
of unused appropriations by Federal agen- 
cles and give Congress tighter control over 
expenditures. 

Need for the change in budgeting proce- 
dure is brought home forcefully in the esti- 
mate by Senator Brun (Democrat of Virginia) 
that the various departments of the Federal 
Government now have on hand approxi- 
mately $70 billion in unexpended funds ap- 
propriated by Congress in previous years. 

This means that if Congress appropriated 
an additionay $71,800,000,000 for fiscal 1958, 
as requested by President Eisenhower, the 
Government actually would have in excess of 
$140 billion at its disposal during the next 
12 months, 

It is unsound business practice to run the 
Government on this basis. The system en- 
courages extravagance by Federal agencies, 
some of which literally have more money 
than they know what to do with. It is not 
uncommon for Federal departments to delib- 
erately pad“ their budget requests in the 
hope of building a perpetual surplus. 

This is an unhealthy and wasteful situa- 
tion that can and should be corrected by 
enactment of the Kennedy-Payne bill. 

Other measures on the priority list of the 
citizens committee would centralize procure- 
ment and supply activities of the armed 
services under a single agency, curtail un- 

necessary participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in activities best handled by private 
enterprise, and centralize surplus property 
disposal in the General Services Administra- 
tion, 

These and various other bills designed to 
reduce waste and inefficiency in government 
should be approved by Congress with all pos- 
sible speed. The sooner the measures are 
enacted, the sooner the American taxpayers 
will reap the rewards of more efficient gov- 
ernment at reduced cost. 


The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, one of 
the finest and most deserved tributes I 
have read concerning our late and good 
friend Senator Joseph McCarthy was a 
eulogy preached by the Reverend Edward 
Lodge Curran, Ph. D., at the commemo- 
rative exercises held by the Queens 
County Catholic War Veterans of New 
York State on June 29, 1957, at Forest 
Hills Park Music Grove, Forest Hills, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

It is a eulogy that I am sure the many 
thousands of devoted friends of Joe 
McCarthy would like to read. I ask 
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unanimous consent that this eulogy be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EULOGY ON THE LATE SENATOR JOSEPH R. Me- 
CARTHY, PREACHED BY THE REVEREND EDWARD 
LODGE CURRAN, PH. D., AT THE COMMEMORA- 
TIVE EXERCISES HELD BY THE QUEENS COUNTY 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS OF New YORK STATE, 
JUNE 29, 1957, ar Forest HILLS PARK MUSIC 
Grove, Forest Hus, Lone ISLAND, N. Y. 


We are assembled here, united in our devo- 
tion to the great Catholic, the great American 
and the great Senator, for whom we have 
just offered this sacrifice of the Mass. We 
thank the Catholic War Veterans of Queens 
County for having made this sacred occasion 
& reality. 

In the spring of the year and in the sum- 
mer of his life, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
heard the eternal summons of God. Many 
times, as he flew above the clouds on mili- 
tary mission in the defense of his country at 
war, he faced the possibility of death. The 
winds sung a song of death, The propellers 
hummed a symphony of death. The bullets 
carried a message of death. Yet, he was 
spared a flier’s death in the bosom of the sky, 
to meet a hero’s death within the bosom of 
his countrymen, 

And thus it was, in the spring of the year 
and in the summer of his life, that he heard 
the eternal summons of God and answered it. 
He left his loving wife and child.’ He left the 
jeweled lakes of Wisqonsin. He left this Na- 
tion, to which, like Washington, he gave his 
best in war and peace. He left the millions 
whom he had inspired with the righteousness _ 
of his cause and with the vigor of his virtues. 
He turned aside from the pathway of the 
world to dwell in the eternal mansions of 
God. In the beautiful words of the poet, 
William Butler Yeats, he “paced upon the 
mountains overhead and hid his face amid a 
crowd of stars.” 


The death of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
is one of the greatest tragedies our Nation 
has suffered since the close of World War II. 
We shall miss his face and form upon the 
horizon of life. We shall miss the ringing 
cadence of his voice. We shall miss his 
dynamic leadership. We shall miss his 
sincerity, his integrity, his energy and his 
courage. 

Our hearts go out to his beloved wife in 
her bereavement. Despite the tragedy of her 
grief, there should be one sunburst of con- 
solation within the shadows of her soul. She 
is not alone in her grief. We who are gath- 
ered here, the thousands upon thousands who 
have gathered around similar requiem 
Masses in his memory, and millions upon mil- | 
lions of his fellow citizens are sharers of her 
grief. Her tears are mingled in the ocean of 
tears that have been shed by all real Amer- 
icans at his passing. The memory of his life 
will quicken and deepen the reality of her 
love. The memory of his life will quicken 
and deepen the reality of our devotion. 

His entire life was motivated by love, He 
loved his family. He believed in the divine 
and spiritual as well as in the human and 
emotional factors of marriage. He knew 
that the preservation of the family means 
the salvation of the state. Even in this, he 
revealed his detestation of atheistic com- 
munism. For communism seeks to destroy 
the divine integrity of the family, to abolish 
the divine authority of the family, to wipe 
out the divine essence of the family, so that 
the coming generation may be brought up 
in hatred and slavery, in godlessness and 
war, 

He loved his God. He never forgot the 
love of God that he was taught in his boy- 
hood home. He practiced the command of 
Christ to love God with all his mind and 
heart and soul and strength. He learned to 
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use the language of prayer simultaneously 
with the language of his native tongue. He 
knew that a godless world would be a world 
of sin and slavery and tyranny and despair. 
He realized that the aim of atheistic com- 
munism is to create a godless world. He re- 
fused to compromise with the enemies of 
God. Therefore, he detested and defied 
atheistic communism as the enemy of God 
as well as the enemy of man. 

He loved his church. He was proud to 

known as the Catholic Senator from 
Wisconsin. He regarded his church as the 
extension of Christ's personality throughout 
the world. He was loyal to the truths of 
Christ, to the sacraments of Christ, to the 
ideals of Christ, He was good as well as 
brilliant. He was spiritual as well as suc- 
cessful. He was the greatest lay crusader 
in his church against the forces of atheistic 
communism. He never forgot the clear and 
ringing words in which Pope Pius XI de- 
Nounced the menace of atheistic commu- 
nism. “Communism,” Pope Pius XI wrote 
20 years ago, “is intrinsically wrong and no 
One who would preserve Christian civiliza- 
tion may collaborate with it in any under- 

g whatsoever.” He sought to acquaint 
his fellow citizens with the truth of that 
indictment. 

He loved his country. No man ever loved 
it more, He loved his country so much 
that he risked his life to defend her in World 
War II. He loyed his country so much that 
he spent his entire senatorial career in 
ferreting out the communistic termites that 

entrenched themselves in our body 
Politic for nearly 20 years. 

He was not one of those public officials 
Who brayely denounce communism on the 
One hand and cowardly appease communism 
On the other hand. Since communism is 
intrinsically wrong, it is wrong in all its 
Principles, in all its methods, in all its ob- 
Jectives, and in all its activities. Since com- 
Munism is intrinsically wrong, it is not 
Merely a political evil or a social evil or an 
economic evil. It is a spiritual evil. It is 
intrinsically wrong like hatred. It is in- 

cally wrong like blasphemy. It is in- 
ly wrong like the murder of the 
innocent. 

No member of the Government of the 

Nited States of America ever understood 
the eyil of atheistic communism as clearly 
and as dynamically as Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Because he knew that commu- 
nism is intrinsically wrong, he opposed the 
Policy of keeping communism alive, through 
the misuse of American tax money and 
through the greed of American trade, any- 
Where throughout the world. Because he 

that communism is intrinsically 
Wrong, he righteously denounced all Com- 
m „ all communistic fellow travelers, 
au fifth-amendment liberals, and all public 
Oficials who had been guilty of ignoring or 
concealing the criminal conspiracy of 
atheistic communism. 
As chairman of the Senate's investigating 
Subcommittee, he performed a service for the 
defense of America that ranks second to 
none in the annals of the United States 
te. He was not deterred by the hatred 
Of his communistic enemies. He was not 
by the sarcasm of phony liberals. 
He was not deterred by the betrayal of his 
own political party. He put his country 
above ail parties. For the sake of his coun- 
try, he was willing to bear every personal 
affront and attack. The magnanimity of his 
Soul prevented him from hating anyone. 
He even accepted the injustice of the White 
use-sponsored senatorial censure, with 
dignity and meekness. 

The greatness of a man is measured by 
the qualities of his soul more than by the 
Magnitude or multitude of his activities. 
The spirituality and the patriotism of Sen- 
&tor Joseph R. McCarthy have enshrined him 
in the history of his country and in the 
hearts of his countrymen forever. We shall 
Continue to offer him our loving prayers and 
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our prayerful love. We shall preach the 
message of his life to every young American. 
We shall emulate the message of his life by 
our own undying love of God and country. 
We shall fulfill the message of his life by 
dedicating our lives to the purpose for which 
he lived his life and for which he laid down 
his life: the protection of our beloved coun- 
try and our beloved church against the 
forces of atheistic communism forever. 


British Budget Worries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
evidence of the popular acceptance of 
the American field service program is 
cumulative. An able editorial in the 
Pendleton East Oregonian of July 1, 1957, 
describes the impact on one Oregon com- 
munity. 

The editor heralds the program as the 
best answer found yet for building peace 
in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ir's GooD von Evrerysopr 


Pendleton said goodby last week to an 
American Field Service student and in a few 
weeks will be greeting another. Werner 
Von Kuensberg departed on Thursday of last 
week for his home in Switzerland after 
spending a year in Pendleton High School 
and in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Raley Peter- 
son. In 1955 the American Pield Service sent 
Jan Stoltz, a boy from Sweden, to Pendleton. 

The AFS program is well established in 
Pendleton. So successful has it been that 
efforts are being made to expand it. Stu- 
dents in the high school and adults who 
have been working with the program would 
like to bring two students here annually. 

It is a very impressive experience to hear 
an AFS student tell what a year in this coun- 
try has meant to him, what he expects to 
make of the knowledge he has acquired. A 
listener is certain that the AFS program is 
the best answer found yet for building peace 
in the world. If students in all the countries 
of the world could be brought into the pro- 
gram the misunderstandings between na- 
tions would soon disappear. 

Of course the program is a two-way street. 
It is a great contribution to the education 
of Pendleton school students. 

The Pendleton Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary 
clubs provide the funds that bring AFS stu- 
dents here. Other organizations and indi- 
viduals contribute through the year to some 
of the living expenses of the students. A 
large contribution is made, of course, by the 
families that house the students. 

For a recent issue of the Medford Mail- 
Tribune, Managing Editor Eric Allen, Jr., 
wrote an excellent editorial on the APS pro- 
gram. This is the editorial: 

“John Hansen, the young Dane who has 
spent the past school year as a member of the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Christensen of 
Medford, will be returning home soon. 

“From what we have been able to learn of 
John and his activities and friends here, his 
stay has been a resounding success—from. 
his standpoint, that of the Christensens, the 
high school, and his new friends, 
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“This makes it a success for the American 
Field Service, which is responsible for his 
visit. 

“The AFS, we were surprised to learn, is 
the same American Field Service which sent 
volunteer ambulance drivers to France dur- 
ing World War I and later in World War II. 
It has since broadened its ideas of service and 
international friendship into the sponsor- 
ship of these visits by young Europeans. 

“An exchange program recently was worked 
out, for young Americans to go the other way 
for a shorter period of time. This is the 
plan under which this summer Daye Frohn- 
mayer, of Medford, is going to Europe, to 
live with a family there. 

“In the fall, another AFS exchange student 
wa arrive in Medford to live for the school 

ar. 

“We believe the value and importance of 
these international visits can hardly be over- 
emphasized. We wish they could be ex- 
panded time and time again, for they provide 
what is probably one of the most effective 
means of international understanding. 

“The simple fact of finding out that there 
are other ways of life, and that they have 
their own benefits and advantages, is im- 
portant, 

“But there are other benefits, and they are 
lasting ones. We suspect that the John Han- 
sens and the Dave Frohnmayers of this year 
and the years to come never will allow them- 
selves to fall into the provincial type of 
thinking which makes for suspicion and mis- 
understanding. 

“The American Field Service operates with 
a minimum of staff and a minimum of in- 
come out of a small office in New York. Its 
funds come from donations, many of them 
from organizations. 

It maintains certain standards as to lan- 
guage and background to pick youngsters 
who will benefit most from their year abroad. 
It has standardized the cost of an exchange 
visit at $650—which is the average—so that 
no host community will be penalized by hay- 
ing to pay more for a student from a greater 
distance. 

“In the case of John Hansen, the cost was 
subscribed by the Medford Rotary Club, with 
funds raised by its annual sult sale. The 
money goes for transportation, some inci- 
dentals, and a small allowance for the stu- 
dent, The rest of the cost—living expenses, 
school, and so on—is provided by the host 
family, which is carefully screened before 
being picked for the privilege. 

“The AFS committee here happens to be 
composed mostly of Rotarians, although 
there is no formal relationship between the 
two. It is hoped the program can be broad- 
ened in coming years, and support from the 
community at large would be welcome. 

“We can think of few projects more worthy 
of enthusiastic help. President Eisenhower 
has deciared that, if it is carried far enough 
it would be ‘an effective agent in combating 
totalitarian propaganda and will help elimi- 
nate the misunderstandings that promote 
conflict.” 

“One author writing about the AFS pro- 
gram quotes an ancient Sanskrit saying, 
which admonishes: ‘Walk together, talk 
together, O ye peoples of the earth; then and 
only then shall ye have peace.“ 


The Late Thomas H. MacDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


* Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, as 
the interstate highway system is being 
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planned and constructed Americans 
should pay tribute to the outstanding 
services of the late Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald. For 34 years he served as di- 
rector of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and laid the groundwork for a highway 
system which will remain as a monu- 
ment to his vision and perseverance. 
Recently the Asphalt Institute Quarterly 
published an article written by Bernard 
E. Gray as a timely tribute to the Father 
of the Nation’s Highway System, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Cuter, 1881-1957 *% 
(By Bernard E. Gray) 

Thomas H. MacDonald, the chief, is gone. 
By his death last April 7 the United States 
lost an engineer of exceptional competence, 
the highway building profession an out- 
standing leader. The crusade he headed to 
construct a vast highway network for Amer- 
ica carries on without him; yet his spir- 
itual guidance will be felt as long as roads 
are built. 

Born in Colorado, Tom MacDonald was 
raised and educated in his adopted State 
of Iowa. His interest in highway engineer- 
ing was sparked in undergraduate days at 
Iowa State Colege where, for his senior thesis, 
he wrote a pioneering study on the high- 
way needs of farmers in which he discussed 
the power required to pull a wagon over 
different types of road surfaces. In 1904, 
after receiving his engineering degree, the 
State legislature ordered a study of the high- 
way situation with a view toward develop- 
ing methods for future improvement. Iowa 
State College was given the task and as- 
signed Mr. MacDonald to head the project. 
The research that went into this under- 
taking was the beginning of a devotion to 
highway improvement that was to guide the 
rest of his life. 

When Iowa launched a road-improvement 
program in 1907, Mr. MacDonald accepted 
the position of State highway engineer. He 
served in that capacity until 1919 when his 
outstanding ability and background having 
been recognized by officials of the Federal 
Government, he was called to Washington 
to head the newly organized Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads as the Nation's Federal Highway 
Commissioner. He held this post contin- 
uously for 34 years until bis retirement, in 
1953, at age 72. Not content to stand pat 
on his long and distinguished career in State 
and Federal service, Mr. MacDonald ac- 
cepted direction of the highway research 
center at Texas A and M. College. He had 
made marked progress toward the solution 
of several current highway problems at the 
time of his death. 

Numerous accomplishments highlighted 
his fine life in public service, for which he 
was duly honored. Engineering societies 
gave him honorary membership; his alma 
mater conferred upon him its highest grad- 
uate degree. He was decorated with the 
United States Medal of Merit and the French 
Legion of Honor; was invested by the King 
of Nerway as Knight of the First Class of 
the Order of St. Olav; and was a member of 
the distinguished Masarykova Akademie of 
Czechoslovakia. These were appropriate ex- 
pressions of respect for technical and engi- 
neering contributions. More important, 
however, was the universal esteem in which 
he was held as a man. He maintained in 
the highest degree a personal and profes- 
sional integrity at all times, often under the 
most trying conditions. He lived simply, on 
& relatively small salary, yet he administered 
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expenditure of more billions of public funds 
than any other American in peacetime his- 
tory, fully supported in his office by seven 
successive Presidents. 

In the opinion of this writer, Tom Mac- 
Donald accomplished three things for which 
he particularly merited the title “The Chief,” 
as he was affectionately and respectfully 
known. 

First, he foresaw with remarkable clarity 
the potentialities of highway development 
and made long-range plans to bring them to 
fruition. 

Second, he appreciated fully that these 
plans could be carried out successfully only 
through cooperation with the States and in 
complete recognition of their sovereign 
rights. Thus he coordinated ciosely with 
such organizations as the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials and the High- 
way Research Board, in whose committees 
various differences could be adjusted and the 
next step taken. He recognized, too, the 
contribution that industry could make and 
he invited its participation in the standardi- 
zation and improvement of specifications for 
materials and equipment. 

Third, he was an excellent administrator. 
Establishing broad, general policies, he dele- 
gated authority for local decisions to his field 
engineers. But even though the responsibil- 
ity for management of the huge and far- 
flung operations of present-day Federal aid 
rests heavily on these fieldmen, it“ 16 still 
the States that propose and make plans, and 
the Federal Government that approves them, 
in this partnership plan conceived 40 years 


One incident may give a glimpse into Mac- 
Donald's great foresight. At a road show 
some years ago, long before the Interstate 
System had been adopted, the Bureau had 
a model exhibit showing the difference in 
traffic capacity between a beautiful, con- 
trolled-access superhighway and a road clut- 
tered with stop lights and hotdogs stands. 
It was early in the morning when this writer 
went to view the display. He found Mr. Mac- 
Donald alone, watching the smooth operation 
on the one road and the confusion on the 
other. “Wouldn't it be wonderful,” he 
mused, nodding toward the superhighway, 
“if we could have a countrywide system like 
that, with no cross traffic. It would soon 
pay for itself many times over.” 

And so it will, if we, who carry on, adhere 
firmly to the sound principles of highway 
design and operation supported so stanchly 
by the chief, Thomas H. MacDonald—father 
of the Nation's highway system. 


The Algerian Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to receive many communications 
and comments regarding my speech last 
week on the Algerian crisis. I ask unan- 
imous consent to place in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, an article, Dissent in 
France, from the July 6 issue of the Lon- 
don Economist, whose reputation for ac- 
curacy and careful political evaluation is 
unmatched, I am asking for permission 
to insert also an article by Homert Bigart 
in last Sunday’s New York Times. Mr. 
Bigart's excellent reporting, and of his 
other colleagues of the Times in North 
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Africa, has furnished much of the evi- 

dence from which I drew my conclusions 

in my address. 8 
There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the London Economist of July 6, 

1957] 


DISSENT IN FRANCE 


When the figure of Marianne on the pedi- 
ment of the Palais Bourbon was recently 
struck by lightning, the symbol of the Re- 
public lost a hand in which she had appar- 
ently held a book of the law. The witticisms 
that followed have been greeted less light- 
heartedly than they would have been only a 
few months ago. A decreasing number of 
Frenchmen remains convinced that every- 
thing is for the best in the best of possible 
republics. True, the sun has been shining 
on Paris and its inhabitants are preparing 
to take to the road, leaving their city to the 
tourists. But the holiday mood lacks some- 
thing. The latest Government crisis has re- 
minded people of the dangerous state of the 
country's finances—and it has provoked sec- 
ond thoughts on the subject of Algeria. 

Pacification in Algeria was fast becoming 
taboo in French political life, a topic on 
which it required courage to refuse to con- 
form. But nearly 3 years after the outbreak 
of the revolt, the lack of positive results is 
so striking that dissenting voices cannot be 
drowned in official abuse. Three important 
books have questioned, from completely dif- 
ferent angles of approach, the wisdom and 
efficacy of the existing policy. M. Servan- 
Schreiber, the able and youthful editor of 
the Mendesist l'Express, has shown in an eye- 
witness account how pacification has failed 
in its principal task and has widened, instead 
of bridging, the gap between the French and 
Moslem communities in Algeria. M. Ray- 
mond Aron, a professor and a senior leader- 
writer on the conservative Le Figaro, shows 
the falsehood of certain premises on which 
the official attitude is based. Finally, M. 
Philip, a former Socialist minister and a 
veteran European, attacks the policy followed 
in Algeria by M. Mollet and by the minister- 
resident in Algiers, M. Lacoste, as criminal 
and a betrayal of Socialist principles.* 

Like M. Mendés-France, M. Servan- 
Schreiber did not consider that enough was 
being done to capture the imagination of 
the Algerian Moslem majority. It has been 
suggested that this critical attitude was the 
Teason for his recall to the colors for 
service in Algeria. If the purpose was really 
to keep him quiet, the move had exactly the 
opposite effect. His recollections of 6 months 
as a lieutenant in Algeria—with names 
of persons and places intentionally altered— 
have an impact certainly much greater than 
anything he could have written had he 
stayed in Paris. The testimony is as night- 
marish as the incident on which the hook 
opens. A trigger-happy French soldier in a 
passing jeep shoots an innocent Arab and 
goes on his way. Local French settlers, on 
finding the corpse, conclude Inevitably that 
this was the work of fellaghas. A few Arabs, 
still bold enough to work for a French firm, 
cross the village in a lorry at this stage and 
are being held as suspects. Frightened, they 
try to run away and are shot by a military 
convoy sent after them. Next day, in the 
officers’ mess, a newcomer from France dares 
to question the guilt of the victims. His 
scruples are dismissed as suitable for a Paris 
drawing room: “The fellaghas are anybody, 
anywhere.” Every Arab is a potential rebel, 


î Lieutenant en Algerie. J. 
Schreiber. Julliard, 690 francs. 

La Tragédie Algérienne. Raymond Aron. 
Plon (Tribune Libre), 300 francs. 

Le Socialisme Trahi. André Philip, Pion 
(Tribune Libre), 600 francs. 
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It seems strange that M. Servan-Schreiber’s 
book should have been treated as an attack 
on the army. If anything, he has a some- 
what romatic conception of military virtue 
and the slight cult of the superman im- 
parted to French letters by the novels of 
Malraux. Some of the protagonists—and not 
only those sharing the author's views—seem 
larger than life. But they are all almost 
helpless because the course of the struggle 
is determined by French settlers, whose ap- 
parent immediate interest is the preservation 
of the status quo; like the extremists on the 
other side, they oppose. any compromise. 
Against this background of intrigue and 
impotence we are shown some of the author's 
Teal heroes, mostly former Gaullists preserv- 
ing an ideal image of France, trying to 
establish contact with the Arabs. They do 
not give the impression of expecting their 
mission to succeed any more than does M. 
Servan-Schreiber, but they stick to it be- 
cause, with the flower of French youth in- 
volved. something more than the future of 
Algeria is at stake—the spiritual and political 
fate of France. 

M. Aron is less concerned with mood or 
emotion than with logic. Careful to dis- 
sociate himself from leftwing critics, he ac- 
tually kept half of his brief manuscript in 
a drawer for a year, presumably from an 
anxiety not to embarrass the executives of 
Official policy. He sees no easy way out of 
the Algerian tragedy; he looks only for the 
least evil. But in the course of his search 
he exposes in a devastating way some of 
the fictions which official repetition has ele- 
vated into dogmas. Thus he shows that Al- 
geria is not part of France, and cannot be. 
Algerian nationality must be recognized as 
much for economic and demographic reasons 
as because of the insurrection. There are 
now 9 million Moslems in Algeria and 1 mil- 
lion Europeans. If present trends continue, 
in 1980 the number of Europeans will be 
much the same, but the Moslems will num- 
ber about 18 million. The French can hardly 
hope to persuade the Moslems to control 
their birth rate; nor can they invest enough 
to keep up with the pressure of population. 

The argument leads inexorably through 
the recognition of Algerian autonomy to 
the creation of a separate state and the ulti- 
Mate admission of its independence. Yet 
France is now fighting in Algeria because it 
refuses to admit this violation of independ- 
ence which it would have to accept even 
after victory. The question is really one of 
timing and conditions. Would it not be 
Preferable, argues M. Aron, to accept the 
idea of future independence and to offer the 
Most attractive possible settlement, while 
showing the determination not to surren- 
der to force? Such a course would offer the 
chance of French influence in 
Tunisia and Morocco; it might pave the way 
for a north African federation closely linked 
with France. It would involve great risks 
and sacrifices. Part of the French popula- 
tion might even have to be evacuated and 
Tesettied. M. Aron, while favoring such, a 
gamble, does not insist upon it, against all 
Other courses. But he does plead earnestly 
that the Prench Government should at least 
make its choice lucidly and not for all sorts 
Of fictitious reasons. His plea is the more 
Urgent because he thinks that France has 
Very little time left to decide. In only a 
few months a decision will be thrust upon 
it by lassitude, economic difficulties, and the 
need for foreign aid. 

Most of M. Aron’s arguments are not new, 
but his little book is important for the 
directness with which he penetrates to the 
heart of the matter and for the personality 
of the author. “He cannot be accused of 
communism, progressism, or neutralism,” is 
his comment on another writer; the descrip- 
tion would fit M. Aron himself perfectly. 
His stand is, therefore, symptomatic. Many 
conservatives now share his view, at least in 
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private, that the loss of sovereignty in Al- 
geria need not spell the economic doom of 
France; on the contrary, French resources 
could be more usefully invested at home to 
make the French economy competitive. 

The myth of Algeria as an integral and 
indispensable part of France is a conserva- 
tive creation, but during the 16 months of 
the Mollet government its stanchest up- 
holders have been Socialists. Other Social- 
ists think differently. M. Philip has been a 
leader of opposition within the party; the 
severity of his judgment on the Mollet gov- 
ernment’s performance can be gathered from 
the title of his book, Socialism Betrayed. 
French economic policy under M. Mollet was, 
in his opinion, mistaken; the Port Said ex- 
pedition was a sin; the Algerian policy was 
a crime. The crime first arose from its au- 
thors’ ignorance of the real situation, but 
it was perpetuated through a campaign of 
intimidation and deception. Within the So- 
cialist Party many critics were silenced 
through disciplinary action; outside it public 
opinion was lulled into a false sense of secu- 
rity by biased official reports, M. Philip's 
outspokenness has caused him to be debarred 
for 3 years from holding any party office. 
But the voice of dissent is rising again, and 
the Socialist critics of the Lacoste policy in 
Algeria last Sunday mustered one-third of 
the votes at the congress at Toulouse, With 
M. Mollet out of office, the Socialists, too, 
are getting ready for a change of line. 

The official voices of the parties lag be- 
hind; the intellectual ferment, illustrated by 
these three books, is more representative of 
the changing mood. Repeated references to 
General de Gaulle as deus ex machina are 
another sign of the growing feeling that the 

conflict must not drag on forever. 
Pacification has proved a total failure. 
Though the instigator of the Suez expedi- 
tion is now Prime Minister, and M. Lacoste 
is still in authority in Algiers, the attitude 
associated with their names is on the ebb. 
But, to use M. Aron's expression, Has France 
still time to make its own choice and make 
it lucidly? Is public opinion, for so long 
kept in blissful ignorance, ready for the 
shock? After years of fair-weather reports, 
the parliamentary lightning conductor has 
been corroded, Another storm may cost 
Marianne more than her hand, 


[From the New York Times of July 7, 1957] 


FRENCH VERSUS ALGERIANS: A DARKENING 
SrrvuccLe—Boru SIDES ARE SHOWING WEARI- 
INESS AS LOSSES OF THE REBELLION MOUNT 

(By Homer Bigart) 

ALGIERS, Algeria, July 6—More than 16 
months have passed since Robert Lacoste 
took power as French Minister here, pro- 
claiming that the Algerian nationalist revo- 
lution had reached its dying last quarter 
hour and that France would prevail. 

Today, the Moslem rebellion continues 
with no sign of ceasing. Despite the arrival 
of heavy French reinforcements, the French 
admit that the security situation is certainly 
no better than a year ago. Urban terror has 
increased, while in the bled (countryside) 
nationalists bands have become more dar- 
ing and aggressive. 

Without question the French Army could 
hold Algeria. There are nearly half a million 
troops here plus another 100,000 armed gen- 
darmerie, territorials and other security 
forces. In the face of this concentration the 
16,000 armed rebels must remain scattered 
in small bands. No city or town of any 
consequence is in rebel hands. Whenever 
the rebels stage a major assembly, they in- 
variably suffer a heavy defeat. 

Probably the French could crush the armed 
rebellion quickly by resorting to uninhibited 
warfare. Indiscriminate of regions 
heavily infested with rebels and their active 
sympathizers would seem more effective 
than the present tactic of waiting until the 
rebels strike. 
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Such a resort would appeal to the extrem- 
ist elements who argue that, if the Moslem 
population of about 9 million were reduced 
by, say, 2 million, the balance could be dom- 
inated easily by the European population 
of 1,200,000. 

Others protest that this is the obscene 
arithmetic of genocide. As it is, both the 
rebels and the French have committed acts 
that have appalled public opinion in France 
and throughout the civilized world. 

Hopes for a peaceful solution are dim. 
The French and the National Liberation 
Front (F. L. N.) have got themselves into a 
psychological box. The French say they will 
never admit the concept of an independent 
Algeria. The rebels, equally adamant, swear 
they will never accept anything less than 
complete independence. 

FRENCH ALLEGATION 


French propaganda insists that the rebel- 
lion has the active support of less than 5 per- 
cent of the Moslem population; that the 
great majority are sick and tired of the 
bloodshed and would eagerly cooperate with 
M. Lacoste's reform program were they not 
terrorized by activists. This line fails to 
impress some observers who recall that most 
revolutions, including the American, French, 
and Bolshevik, were sparked by a handful of 
zealots, with the Adamses, Hancocks, Lenins, 
and Stalins imposing their will on passive, 
often apathetic masses. 

Moreover, the weariness extends to the 
French settlers as well as the Moslems. Ter- 
ror has forced the abandonment of thou- 
sands of French farms since the revolution 
began 32 months ago. Algeria is mainly 
agricultural, so the French administration 
has had to take drastic measures to arrest 
this trend. A 

Strategic farms have been fortified and 
garrisoned. Others have developed elabo- 
rate plans for self-defense, 

Algeria has always been a deficit country, 
heavily subsidized by France. But until the 
last quarter of 1956 Algeria had enjoyed a 
favorable trade balance outside the franc 
zone. High-grade iron ore from the Ouenza 
mines was the chief currency earner. 

However, Ouenza is in the heart of rebel 
country 10 miles from the Tunisian frontier. 
The town has a besieged look. Planes land 
at the airstrip only when the pilots see an 
armored car standing by. The rail outlet to 
the Mediterranean port of Bône was cut sey- 
eral times last year, and production dropped 


sharply. 
TRADE DEFICIT 

In trade outside the franc zone, Algeria 
showed a deficit of 7 billion francs ($20 mil- 
lion) for the first quarter of 1957. The April 
deficit was 4 billion francs. Heavy imports 
of American military equipment, notably 
helicopters and trucks, and of American oil- 
drilling equipment, were a chief cause of the 
imbalance. 

Algeria’s overall trade deficit for the first 
quarter of 1957 crested at 55 billion francs— 
more than $157 million, Traditionally Al- 
geria has a wine and cereal economy which is 
exasperatingly competitive rather than com- 
plementary to that of France. But the 
French insist that the discovery last year of 
oll in the Sahara changed the whole picture 
and that tomorrow Algeria will be a land of 
wealth. 

The importance of these oil discoveries is 
not yet established. It is much too early 
to say that Sahara’s oil reservoirs rival those 
of the Middle East. But French oil compa- 
nies already have invested an estimated $100 
million in the venture and reports continue 
highly encouraging. 

Visions of oll wealth have made Algeria 
suddenly desirable to many Frenchmen who 
formerly would not haye minded leaving it 
to the natives. 

It would take several years to build the 
proposed pipeline from the Hassi Messaoud 
oilfield across 500 miles of desert and moun- 
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tains to the nearest Algerian seacoast on the 
Gulf of Bougie. Two intervening mountain 
ranges, the Sahara Atlas and the Tell Atlas, 
are notorious rebel haunts. 

Touring the oilfields this week Max Le- 
jeune, Minister of the Sahara, was warned by 
army Officers that a major operation would be 
required to cleanse these forested ranges of 
rebels, 

RUSHING PRODUCTION 

But M. Lacoste’s administration wants pro- 
duction by next year. So, against the advice 
of some oilmen who regard the project as 
impractical, a small pipeline will be built 
from Hassi Messaoud to Touggourt, 125 miles 
north. From there oil would be carried in 
tank cars by rail to the port of Philippeville. 
This route could handle only 500,000 tons 
yearly. 

A much more practical outlet would be a 
pipeline eastward to the Tunisian coast. 
But French relations with Tunisia are so bad 
that M. Lacoste refuses to consider negotia- 
tions with Premier Bourguiba. 

Even if the oil boom collapses Frenchmen 
here insist Algeria cannot be abandoned. 
What would happen to the 1,200,000 Euro- 
peans, they ask. France does not want them 
and the majority have no desire to go to 


Probably not more than 300,000 of the 

ns are of French origin. Many of 

these French families settled in Algeria gen- 

erations ago and no longer have any ties in 

France. The biggest minority bloc consists 

of 400,000 Spaniards who have accepted 
French citizenship. 

OTHER GROUPS 

Also there are large colonies of Maltese, 
Italians, and Jews. These Jews, who have 
lived in Algeria for centuries, were granted 
French citizenship in 1870 when they re- 
nounced the Mosaic law and accepted 
French justice. There are about 45,000 Jews 
in Constantine and several thousand in 
Algiers. They are overwhelmingly pro- 
French, although a few have been arrested 
as rebels. 

Any suggestion that this European minor- 
ity could live at peace in an independent 
Moslem Algeria is dismissed by the French 
as fantasy. 

Political contacts between European and 


Frenchmen who have 
social contacts with Moslem friends have 
been hunted and arrested by French security 
forces, 

Anti-American feeling among French 
ultras (extremists) deepened last week as 
a result of the speech by Senator JoHN F. 
Kennepy, Democrat of Massachusetts, de- 
manding American intervention in Algerian 
issues. On the evening of July 4 a small 
bomb exploded against the entrance of the 
American consulate. There was little dam- 
age and no one was injured. 


State Control of Elections—The Civil 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial from the July 9, 1957, 
issue of the Charleston, S. C., News and 
Courier. The editorial is entitled Peo- 
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ple Should Accept No Compromise on 
States’ Control of Elections,” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEOPLE SHOULD ACCEPT No COMPROMISE ON 
STATES’ CONTROL OF ELECTIONS 


Talk about compromise on civil rights 
force bills before Congress is in the news 
from Washington. What goes on behind the 
scenes the public seldom knows at the time, 
and doesn't always find out later. We speak 
with no knowledge other than what we read 
in press dispatches. 

The comment of Senator Munot, Republi- 
can, of South Dakota, who has predicted a 
compromise in time to let the Senate adjourn 
by mid-August, is especially interesting. He 
said the compromise would be one “for which 
the South can't vote, but one with which 
the South can live.” The terms of the com- 
promise would be to guarantee the right of 
Negro and other minority groups to vote 
without harassment. ` 

Qualified-Negroes, like qualified white peo- 
ple, already have aright to vote. Race agita- 
tors from time to time dig up cases of alleged 
intimidation of Negro voters in the South, 
No doubt there are voting irregularities in 
the South, as in other regions of the coun- 
try. In the areas that the News and Courier 
knows about, Negroes register and vote with- 
out hindrance. If there is widespread viola- 
tion of anybody's civil rights we are not 
aware of it. The big question is not so 
much whether and where violations may oc- 
cur, but who has authority to enforce guar- 
anties of the rights. 

Heretofore in our country the States have 
set up and supervised elections within their 
borders. We strongly believe that the fu- 
ture of the American Republic depends on 
saving a balance of power between State and 
Federal authorities. Control of the ballot 
and voting procedures is essential to that 
balance. 

The force bill now before Congress, gen- 
erally known as the civil-rights bill, would 
set up new Federal machinery, armed with 
power to imprison without trial by jury, to 

racial aspects of elections. It would 
be a short step to amend this law to put 
other, perhaps all, election machinery into 
Federal hands. Thus some of the safe- 
guards—precious few of them remaining— 
would disappear. 

Compromise on the force bill is a compro- 
mise with freedom. Today the Southern 
States may seem to be the target. But the 
danger exists for all 48 States. 

Perhaps the danger cannot be avoided in 
the present mood of our Government. Sen- 
ator MUNDT, in the past a stanch supporter 
of States rights, has forecast a compromise 
“with which the South can live,” even 
though it cannot vote for the compromise. 

The South could not live with reconstruc- 
tion after the Civil War, Some of the pro- 
posals today seem designed to revive the 
spirit of Reconstruction, The News and 
Courier does not believe the South can live 
with that spirit now any better than it could 
live with it 80 years ago, 

For that reason we reject any compro- 
mise with basic rights and basic freedom. 

If the South loses to superior power, either 
in the form of votes in Congress or any 
other form of force, let it not be said that 
the South gave its consent. Someday, if it 
is not then too late, the rest of the country 
may come to its senses. The South may be 
able to hasten that day by resisting wreck- 
ers of the Republic. If the people of the 
United States realized what was being done 
to their country, they would not offer up the 
South as a sacrifice, nor compromise with 
liberty. 

The South might be able to live with com- 
promise, but not at the same time with pride 
and self-respect. 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the truly great pioneers of my 
State is Annie Applegate Kruse, of Yon- 
calla, Oreg. Mrs. Kruse has been a 
leader in her community for many years. 
In addition to raising a large and re- 
spected family, she is a distinguished 
historian and the descendant of the 
heroic pioneers who first blazed the 
famous Applegate Trail into southwest- 
ern Oregon. Mrs. Kruse is 82 years of 
age, but she is young in heart. Her 
views are liberal, enlightened and toler- 
ant. My wife, Maurine, and I always 
feel that we have refreshed ourselves at 
the fountain of knowledge and wisdom 
when we stop with Mrs. Kruse and her 
friends, while we are in the beautiful 
countryside of Douglas County. 

I believe many members of the Senate 
will be interested in a splendid tribute to 
Mrs. Annie Applegate Kruse which ap- 
peared in the July 1957 issue of the 
Northwest Ruralite. For that reason I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANNE APPLEGATE Kruse: Lapy WITH A GET 
or Gas 

Anne Applegate Kruse lives at Yoncalla, in 
the lush, green Yoncalla Valley of northern 
Douglas County. 

She will be in November. 

She bounces along the streets of Yoncalia 
like she was a half-century younger. 

Little children who pass her on the street 
call her “Annie.” So does most everyone 
else. 

She reads the Congressional Quarterly 
from cover to cover. 

She makes all of her own clothes. 

She is outspoken on political questions and 
will debate most any political, social, or eco- 
nomic question under the sun. 

She'd like to walk barefoot on the grass 
if she just had the opportunity. 

Ehe plays the Beer Barrel Polka on the 
organ. 

To each of the young men-about town, she 
is “my gir! hd 

She dances the polka each summer at the 
Yoncalla rodeo dance. 

In short, Anne Applegate Kruse is more 
than just a citizen of Yoncalla and a de- 
scendant of the pioneer Applegate brothers 
who trekked westward to Oregon in 1843. 

Anne Applegate Kruse is an institution. 

A friend once said of her, ‘Annie’ will 
argue about anything. All a fellow has to do 
is knock on her door and tell her he wants 
to argue. She'll say, “Well, what do you 
want to argue about and what side do you 
want to take? And when the dust has set- 
tled an hour or two later, ‘Annie’ will usually 
be on top.” 

She says of herself, “Well, I was born with 
a gift of gab, all right.” 

“My people walked—literally walked—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. That's 3,000 
miles. It took them 300 years to do it. 
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They came to Oregon in 1843 to save it for 
the union. Russia had claimed it, England 
had claimed it—why, if it hadn’t been for 
Jesse Applegate and his brothers, the Rus- 
sian flag might be flying over our schoolhouse 
right now.” 

That's “Annie” talking. 

“e è è And you think I want to see these 
eastern monopolies come here and steal the 
land that belongs to us? Never!” 

She's talking about Hells Canyon. This 
happens to be her hobby. She is perhaps 
the most avid and explosive public power 
proponent Yoncalla has ever seen. 

“I could visualize the Columbia River fully 
developed—20,000 men put to work. And for 
each man employed, they could put two more 
to work in factories.” 

Recently, when she was in Los Angeles to 
appear on the television program “This Is 
Your Life” with Gladys Workman, she en- 
gaged in a conversation with two California 
men. 

“As soon as they found out I was from 
Oregon they started to work on Wayne Morse 
and public power. So I told them that their 
old oil wells would run dry some day. But 
not our Columbia River. Why, we've got 
power enough in the Columbia to run all 
of their factories, businesses and homes and 
not even miss it. 

“They said I ought to speak to the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. I said I'd 
love to. One of them said he could probably 
arrange a speaking engagement at the Lions 
Club. I said, nothing doing. I'll settle for 
nothing less than the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce.” 

Anne Kruse talks politics to just about 
anyone who comes along. 

“The other day a young man came here 
and said for a small fee he'd fix my roof. 
I asked him if he was for Wayne Morse and 
public power. We talked about it for awhile 
and then he got mad and the whole deal was 
off, Of course, my roof doesn't need fixing 
anyway.” 

Of course, “Annie” discusses many things 
besides public power. 

“I'm opposed to daylight-saving time,” she 
says firmly. “You don't gain a thing by it. 
God put the sun in the heavens the way He 
wanted it, and when it’s right straight up 
it’s time to rest and eat lunch. This busi- 
ness of changing time is the most ridiculous 
thing I ever heard of. You can change your 
working hours—that'’s O. K—but not the 
time.” 

Then someone mentioned education, 

“What we need in this country is the re- 
turn of the CCC, because we have lots of 
children between the ages of 14 and 19 who 
have nothing to do. Slow children need 
help, and the CCC would help them. Among 
these slow children are many who could be- 
come great scientists. Look at Mark Twain— 
he was the dunce of his school. Thomas 
Edison—they sent him home because he 
couldn't learn anything. My observation has 
been that those who go through school with 
straight A's are not necessarily those who 
do well in later life. The trouble with the 
schools is they herd the kids into the school- 
room and teach them all the same thing. 
So after 12 years they can’t read, count, or 
Spell—they don't even know whether Co- 
lumbus discovered America or the North 
Pole.“ y 

Thus far you may have gained the im- 
pression that Mrs. Kruse's main talents lie 
in talking. She has a good many more. For 
example, she’s a good cook, having once 
cooked for 20 workingmen (her specialty is 
Strawberry pie, and she also makes her own 
bread). But it’s true that she's seldom at 
a loss for words when it comes to politics. 

“I'm trying to get people to see the light 
on this public power question,” she says, 
“and Im talking all I can,” 
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Freedom of Debate in the Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 2, the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Senate Rule XXII of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
was privileged to hear testimony from 
Hon. Eberhard P. Deutsch, of New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Deutsch, a distinguished member 
of the Louisiana bar, and one of his 
State's outstanding leaders, presented a 
penetrating legal exposition of the ques- 
tion of freedom of debate in the United 
States Senate and its relation to our con- 
cept of constitutional government. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of Mr. Deutsch’s testi- 
mony be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in order that all Members of the 
Senate may have the privilege of read- 
ing his views. : 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY EBERHARD P. DEUTSCH OF THE 
New ORLEANS BAR IN OPPOSITION TO PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS TO SENATE RULE XXII 
RELATING TO LIMITATION OF DEBATE 


Mr. Chairman, I am Eberhard P. Deutsch, 
of New Orleans. I was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on October 31, 1897. 

I completed my studies in law at the 
Tulane University of Louisiana at New 
Orleans in 1925, since which time I have 
been engaged in active practice in that city. 

I served for 2½ years in the First World 
War and for some 4% years in the second, 
following the end of which I served further 
as principal legal adviser to Gen. Mark W. 
Clark in the military administration of 
Austria, and as member and chairman of the 
Allied military legal directorate governing 
that country. 

I am a member of the American Bar As- 
sociation and of its standing committee on 
peace and law through United Nations. I 
am also a member of the Louisiana State and 
New Orleans Bar Association; of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York; 
a director of the American Judicature So- 
ciety; a member of the Maritime Law Asso- 
ciation, of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, of the International Law Asso- 
ciation, of the Selden Society and of other 
organizations in the same and related fields. 

I was special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States in the appeal 
of the vast Texas City disaster litigation, be- 
lieved to have been the largest litigation in 
the history of the world, 

My practice has spread over large areas 
of constitutional law. I was counsel for 
Louisiana newspapers in the case in 1936, in 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States held unanimously that a tax on ad- 
vertising constituted an infringement of the 
freedom of the press. 

I have acted as counsel for the American 
Civil Liberties Union in a number of cases 
involving impairment of civil rights. 

Articles which I have written on constitu- 
tional law have appeared in leading law 
journals throughout the country, and have 
been cited by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and by other courts. 
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Iam firmly convinced that the time-hon- 
ored principle of free and unlimited debate 
in the United States Senate is a cardinal 
bastion among those set up for protection 
of our constitutional liberties. 

In accord with this conviction, I oppose 
any modification of Senate rule XXII which 
would result in either an immediate or 
eventual cloture provision. 

Nearly 2,500 years ago, Pericles, the great 
Athenian statesman, said that “acts are fore- 
doomed to failure when undertaken undis- 
cussed.” . 

It would seem to be no less a travesty on 
wisdom in the 20th century of the Christian 
era, to undertake to effect a self-imposed re- 
straint on discussion in the Senate of the 
United States, concededly the ablest legisla- 
tive body in the history of the world. 3 

Inroads of cloture have already encroached 
on the Senate's original rule of unlimited 
debate; a principle which had steadfastly 
withstood the influence of the hour rule 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
in 1841. 

First in 1917, and later in 1949, Senate 
rule XXII was amended by provisions from 
which the Senate’s present cloture clause 
evolved. Because, however, it is so ex- 
tremely difficult, as a practical matter, to 
bring this clause into play, Members of the 
Senate continue to have a right of essentially 
unlimited debate. 

The case for unlimited debate in the Sen- 
ate has its roots firmly planted in the tenets 
of our American philosophy of government. 
Complete freedom of legislative debate is ac- 
tually one of the fundamental, inalienable 
rights secured by the Constitution. 

It must be remembered that freedom of 
debate in the Senate is not a right pertain- 
ing to the individual Members of that body 
as such. 

It is the right of “we, the people,” to be 
assured that our representatives shall be 
free to discuss for us, the merits and de- 
merits of measures pending or proposed, 
without regard to advocacy or opposition by 
majority or minority, without restriction, 
and without accountability except to the 
Chamber as a whole. 

The exercise of this right serves to keep 
an intelligent electorate informed as to its 
own public affairs, and is thus allied to, and 
protects, our own unrestricted kindred rights 
of freedom of political thought and expres- 
sion. 

That this guardian of our other freedoms 
has long held {ts preeminent position among 
our fundamental liberties is manifest from 
the pages of our history. And, in the words 
of Mr. Justice Holmes, “a page of history is 
worth a volume of logic.” 

Even prior to adoption of our national 
Constitution, the bill of rights (article XII) 
of the constitution of Massachusetts pro- 
vided: “The freedom of deliberation, speech, 
and debate, in either house of the legislature, 
is so essential to the rights of the people, 
that it cannot be the foundation of any 
accusation or prosecution, action or com- 
plaint, in any other court or place whatso- 
ever.” 

The Articles of Confederation provided (in 
article V, clause 5) that “freedom of speech 
and debate in Congress shall not be im- 
peached or questioned in any court or place 
out of Congress“; and this concept was 
carried over into clause 1 of section 6 of the 
first article of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is true that freedom from account- 
ability for what is said in parliamentary 
debate does not in terms entail a right to 
unlimited debate; but freedom of debate in- 
volves an absence of restriction on debate, 
a concept which has withstood assault 
throughout the history of the Senate of the 
United States. 
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In 1841, 4 days after the hour rule of 
cloture had been introduced in the House, 
Henry Clay sought to introduce it in the 
Senate. In support of his measure, he said: 
“Let our contests be contests of intellectual- 
ity, and not of physical force in seeing who 
could sit out the other or consume the most 
time in useless debate.” 

The Senate, however, refused to accede to 
Clay’s appeal. The consensus of opinion 
in this body at that time, was expressed by 
Senator Rufus King of Alabama, as follows 
(as summarized by Thomas Benton in 30 
Years’ View, Appleton, New York, 1654-58, 
vol. II, p. 253) : 

“Mr. King was truly sorry to see the hon- 
orable Senator so far forgetting what is due 
to the Senate, as to talk of coercing it by 
any possible abridgment of its free action. 
The freedom of debate has never yet been 
abridged in that body singe the foundation 
of this Government. Was it fit or becom- 
ing, after 50 years of unrestrained liberty, 
to threaten it with a gag law? He could tell 
the Senator that, peaceable a man as he 
{Mr. King] was, whenever it was attempted 
to violate that sanctuary, he, for one, could 
resist that attempt even unto death.” 

Why have Americans, through the course 
of our history, come to feel so strongly about 
preserving free and unfettered debate in the 
upper chamber of Congress? What primary 
concept has motivated their adherence to 
this principle whieh so plainly reveals the 
essential vitality to our Government which 
this freedom furnishes? 

Succinctly stated, the rationale of the 
principle lies in the oft-repeated maxim that 
our American tenet of majority rule is quali- 
fied by the equally basic tenet that minor- 
ities have inviolable rights. 

In a parliamentary system whose govern- 
ment is represented by its cabinet, the will 
of the majority is the supreme law of the 
land, unfettered by express constitutional 
restraints. 

But the glory of such a constitutional 
system as our own, lies in its enforceable 
guaranties of protection of minority rights 
and liberties. 

It will be recalled that the declaration 
of American independence was grounded on 
the concept that “governments are insti- 
tuted among men” to secure their inalienable 
rights and liberties, and “that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it.” 

When government threatens to destroy 
the rights of a minority, freedom of un- 
limited debate in the Nation's highest legis- 
lative assembly is the surest and safest meth- 
od by which to avoid all-too-frequently fu- 
tile appeals to the judiciary, or even the 
ever-present danger of appeals to force in 
revolution against tyranny. 

On the occasion of his initial inaugural, 
Abraham Lincoln proclaimed: “If, by the 
mere force of numbers, a majority should 
deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral 
point of view, justify revolution—certainly 
would if such a right were a vital one. 
* © * A majority held in restraint by con- 
stitutional checks and limitations, and al- 
ways changing easily with deliberate changes 
of popular opinions and sentiments, is the 
only true sovereign of a free people.” 

In his first inaugural address, Thomas Jef- 
ferson said: “All, too, will bear in mind this 
sacred principle, that though the will of 
the majority ts in all cases to prevail, that 
will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that 
the minority posses their equal rights, which 
equal law must protect, and to violate would 
be oppression.” 

The facet of this principle now under dis- 
cussion was expressed with great clarity and 
force by Franklin L. Burdette in Filibuster- 
ing in the Senate (Princeton, 1940) : 


y 
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“The existence of filibustering in America 
today is evidence of a compromise between 
the authority of the many and the rights of 
the few. The principle of leadership is tinc- 
tured with restraints. * * To the politi- 
cian interested in practical use of the doc- 
trine of inalienable rights, obstruction is a 
recourse of more than passing value. It is 
an effective if incalculable defense against 
oppression and overbearing authority. It 
may lie unused for years and then, in a mo- 
ment of emergency, serve to good purpose 
in the cause of freedom. It may defeat the 
hand of greed or the ambition of irrespon- 
sible officials without resort to more violent 
means, * * * It is not an unfamiliar cry 
that government is constituted to protect 
minorities against majorities. Indeed, most 
Americans would uphold the argument that 
there are rights of individuals which a ma- 
jority must respect. Natural rights, inalien- 
able and inherent, are still significant in 
American thought. The Constitution con- 
tains great guaranties of minority freedom 
from oppression. Many defenders of the fili- 
buster argue that when a great constitutional 
guaranty is being trampled by an unheeding 
majority, the minority should obstruct with 
all the vigor at its command. * It is con- 
tended that if a minority cannot be protected 
by parliamentary means, the forces re- 
strained through majority pressure may well 
overturn the majority at the next election, 
or may burst out even in violence or revolu- 
tion. Filibusters are almost always sup- 
ported by minority opinion bearing at least 
some strength in the Nation, and if the issue 
is great enough that minority may never 
yield short of physical conflict. Filibustering 
is part of the democratic system to force 
compromise, the conserving possibility in 
great controversy." 

The term “filibustering,” as involving em- 
ployment of, or capitalization on, this con- 
cept of protecting minority rights by free- 
dom of debate in the Senate, has, at times, 
actually been drawn into some disrepute. 

No doubt there have been abuses of this 
right in the history of the Senate; but abuses 
of a substantive right have never fairly been 
felt to detract from the virtue of the right 
itself. 

When John Marshall was a member of the 
famed XYZ mission to France, he penned a 
brilliant letter to Talleyrand, in which the 
great constitutionalist said that the fact that 
liberty is sometimes carried to excess in 
America, is perhaps “an evil inseparable from 
the good with which it is allied; perhaps it is 
a shoot which cannot be stripped from the 
stalk without wounding vitally the plant 
from which it is torn.” a 

A filibuster is entirely defensible on the 
ground that the Member of the Senate who is 
speaking believes that the action which the 
majority threatens to take will result in ero- 
sion of minority rights. < 

Thus, in 1922, Senator Lee S. Overman of 
North Carolina summed up the unyielding 
position of the Democratic minority in a 
Senate filibuster, as follows: 

“When any considerable number of Sena- 
tors are satisfied and conscientiously believe 
that any proposed legislation is unconsti- 
tutional, that it involves the integrity of the 
States and the liberties of the people, and 
if passed would undermine the very founda- 
tion stones of this Republic, I think they 
are fully justified in filibustering to prevent, 
if possible, a militant majority from rough- 
shodding over a strong minority.” 

Such justification has not infrequently 
been vindicated. In his able work, The 
American Senate (Knopf, New York, 1926), 
Lindsay Rogers points out that, for instance, 
“the Force bill was passed by a partisan ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, It 
was defeated by a Senate filibuster. That it 
was the better course for the measure to 
fáil, will not now, I think, be questioned; 
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the will of a majority of the Senate may 
have been thwarted, but the minority was 
right.” 

Democratic government is often called 
government by discussion; and, as Ewbank 
and Auer point out in Discussion and De- 
bate: Tools of Democracy (Appleton, New 
York, 1951): “Those who do not like this 
concept, who demand ‘action, not talk,’ for- 
get that purposeful talk necessarily precedes 
intelligent action. * * Part of America’s 
national heritage has been the principle of 
majority rule by persuasion rather than by 
force.” 

Curtailment of debate may perhaps be a 
physical necessity, as a practical matter, in 
the House of Representatives, because of the 
unwieldy size of that body. It is therefore 
all the more imperative that there be unre- 
stricted freedom of debate in the Senate, 
which has become the only forum in our 
National Government in which unhurried 
consideration and, if necessary, long discus- 
sion, can be employed to perfect good laws, 
or prevent the passage of bad ones. 

Burdette submits that the role of the Sen- 
ate in revising bills passed in the House 
is one of great importance; and that Sena- 
tors are entrusted, in that regard, with re- 
sponsibility for thorough analysis of legis- 
lation, and value the privilege and utility of 
unlimited speech to enable the presentation 
of every possible view. 

The Senate is of course equal to this great 
task; and when it assumes that responsi- 
bility, achieves the senatorial stature which 
John Adams envisaged when he described it 
as “a select council of statesmen, true to 
their duties, not ambitious of logomachy, 
and not making their honorable station sub- 
sidiary to other objects.” 

Opposition to unlimited debate in the Sen- 
ate of the United States is apparently en- 
gendered, in some measure, by advocacy of 
expansion of executive, at the expense of 
legislative, authority in government. 

Rogers strenuously contends that in our 
constitutional form of government, with its 
ingenious system of checks and balances, the 
Executive needs an antagonist in the forum 
of public debate, and that without the Senate. 
he would have none. He states: 

“As the much-vaunted separation of powers 
now exists, unrestricted debate in the Senate 
is the only check upon presidential and party 
autocracy. The devices that the framers of 
the Constitution so meticulously set up would 
be ineffective without the safeguard of sen- 
atorial minority action. It is perfectly correct 
to say that in all foreign legislative systems 
debate can be restricted, but it is not proper 
to argue, by analogy, that there should there- 
fore be restrictions in the Senate, for that 
body is sui generis. Foreign practice reads 
no lesson to the United States, for ours is 
practically the only system which separates 
the powers of government, divides and con- 
fuses responsibility, and makes things move 
by the calendar rather than by popular will. 
Had we executive leadership of, or control 
by, the legislature, the problem would be 
quite different. As things are, the justifica- 
tion of unrestricted debate in the Senate is 
the nature of our governmental system.” 

That persuasive argument by minorities 
may lead to the attainment of justice through 
conversion of majority views, is a common 
phenomenon of our daily lives. It can find 
no more forceful illustration than in per- 
suasion against cloture itself. 

Thus, Senator Hoar, of Massachtsetts, con- 
ceded frankly over half a century ago: 
“There was a time in my legislative career 
when I believed that the absence of a clo- 
ture rule in the Senate was criminal neglect, 
and that we should adopt a system of rules 
by which business could be conducted; but 
the logic of my long service has now con- 
vinced me that I was wrong in that conten- 
tion. There is a virtue in unlimited debate, 
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the philosophy of which cannot be detected 
upon a surface consideration.” 

I accordingly respectfully urge this sub- 
committee to report unfavorably on all pro- 
posed amendments to Senate rule XXII 
which seek to infringe on free and unlimited 
debate—a basic freedom which serves as one 
of the important tenets of our constitutional 
democracy. 

Thank you. 


Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite true that using the dollars of the 
taxpayers in other sections of the coun- 
try to build a high dam in Hells Canyon 
will help to develop that area. 

But why should we of Michigan pay 
Some $27 million of the estimated cost of 
this project to create competition with 
our own industry? 

From the pen of Mark P. Haines, of 
the Sturgis Journal of June 27, comes the 
following editorial on this situation: 

MICHIGAN’s STAKE IN HELLS CANYON 

The rolicall vote of the United States Sen- 
ate on the Hells Canyon project is important 
enough that it should be made a matter of 
future reference by all Michigan voters. Of 
Special interest to citizens of this State is the 
fact that Senator McNamara voted for the big 
Federal dam and Senator Porrer voted 
against. Both Senator CAPEHART and Sen- 
ator Jenner, of Indiana were recorded as 
Absent and not voting, but it was announced 
that both would have voted “nay” if they 
had been present. 

It will be noted, too, that the two Senators 
from Idaho, where the proposed dam will be 
located, on the Snake River, split on the 
issue. Senator DworsHax, Republican, voted 
against the project and Senator CHURCH, 
Democrat, voted for it. The two Oregon 
Senators, Morse and NEUBERGER, have been 
ardent supporters of this adventure in social- 
ism and voted “yea.” 

The significance of the voting to Michigan 
taxpayers is the fact that, if constructed, it 
will cost them nearly $27 million which 
represents this State’s share of the $465 

million estimated total cost of the project, 
all to be financed by Federal taxes. 

Michigan's share of the cost of this monu- 
Mental Federal folly, which will never yield 
any benefits to its citizens, is $2 million 
More than the $25 million which the State 
legislature hopes to raise from a special tax 
on liquor and cigarettes for school needs. 

It ought not to be necessary to point the 
Moral, 

Following is the rollcall vote on the Hells 

yon Dam, We suggest you cut it out and 
Put it where you will see it when you again 
er the polls to vote for a Michigan Sena- 


Yeas, 45: Aiken, Anderson, Bible, Carroll, 

avez, Church, Clark, Cooper, Douglas, 
Eastland, Ellender, Ervin, Fulbright, Gore, 
Green, Hayden, Hennings, Hill, Humphrey, 
Jackson. Johnston of South Carolina, Ke- 
fauver, Kennedy, Kerr, Langer, Long, Mag- 
nuson, Mansfield, McNamara, Morse, McClel- 
lan, Murray, Neuberger, O'Mahoney, Pas- 
tore, Russell, Scott, Smathers, Smith of 

ine, Sparkman, Stennis, Symington, Tal- 
Made, Wiley, and Yarborough. « 
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Nays, 38: Allott, Barrett, Beall, Bennett, 
Bricker, Bush, Butler, Byrd, Carlson, Case 
of New Jersey, Case of South Dakota, Cotton, 
Curtis, Dirksen, Dworshak, Flanders, Frear, 
Goldwater, Hickenlooper, Hruska, Ives, Ja- 
vits, Kuchel, Lausche, Malone, Martin of 
Iowa, Martin of Pennsylvania, Morton, 
Mundt, Payne, Potter, Purtell, Robertson, 
Saltonstall, Schoeppel, Thurmond, Watkins, 
and Williams. 

Not voting, 12: Bridges, Capehart, Hol- 
land, Jenner, Johnson of Texas, Knowland, 
Monroney, Neely, Revercomb, Smith of New 
Jersey, Thye, and Young. 

The result was announced, yeas 45, nays 
38. 


Build To Win 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I wish to include a very 
interesting editorial which appeared in 
the Stars and Stripes, the voice of the 
3 of the United States, on July 
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At the peak of their glory in 1917-18 there 
were approximately 4,800,000 men in uni- 
form—men who saw service in World War I. 
According to present figures there are now 
less than 3 million veterans of World War I 
still alive. It would seem safe to assume 
that some 2,000,000 of the men who served 
in the Army, Navy, and the Marine 
between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, have gone to their final reward, 

Without criticism of the older veterans’ 
organizations which have striven manfully 
in behalf of their comrades of the first World 
War, a feeling had developed that what was 
needed was an organization which would de- 
vote itself primarily to the interests of the 
men of that conflict. 

Thus, some 8 years ago the Veterans of 
World War I of the United States was born. 
It had rough sledding for a couple of years 
but finally emerged as a real entity in the 
field of veterans and little by little it has 

to the point where it is growing 
in membership and influence every day. 

As a feature of the program of this new 
group it proposed that a pension of $100 a 
month be granted to every honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War I 60 years of 
age with the required days of service. 

This was an ambitious idea and one which 
even the leaders of the new organization 
realized could not be achieved without time 
and struggle. 

Another thing they sought was a charter 
from the Congress of the United States rec- 
ognizing this new group as it had recognized 
the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
and other important veteran organizations. 

This second desire was one which could 
have been satisfied without too much de- 
liberation by the Congress. It asked only 
that the new outfit be placed on a par with 
other veteran groups and that it be recog- 
nized by the Veterans’ Administration as a 
properly instituted body of men who could 
represent their fellow veterans and the de- 
pendents of those veterans before various 
claims bodies of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

The cost of such recognition would have 
to be borne by the Veterans of World War I 
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of the United States of America in the form 
of service officers and, except for some pos- 
sible space allotted to them in various VA 
Offices, the cost to the Government would 
be nil. 

At this time the two bills sponsored by 
the Veterans of World War I, as described 
above, are before Congress. What their 
chances are for passage are unpredictable 
for a number of reasons. The present ad- 
ministration, unwilling to spend more 
money than it can heip, and particularly 
where veterans are concerned, seems defi- 
nitely opposed to the pension bill, 

Members of Congress also are not par- 
ticularly bothered about what, to them, 
seems only a small group of veterans. 
Strange as it may seem, the men who make 
our laws are quite realistic when it comes to 
numbers. Show them a voting strength 
which carries weight and they are im- 
pressed. 

Arguments in favor of the World War I 
pension bill have been presented with every 
angle of the issue discussed and need not be 
discussed here. 4 

That is where the veterans of World War I 
of the United States of America enter into 
the picture. As we have pointed out, there 
are approximately 2,700,000 veterans of World 
War I still alive. Despite great activity in 
the past 2 years the new organization has 
just begun to scratch the surface of the vast 
group which remains to be shown that mem- 
bership in the World War I vets is worth 
while and that every living veteran of the 
First World War should join and every 
eligible woman should join the auxiliary in 
order to put forth a show of strength which 
will impress our legislators. 

Of course, there are some people who are 
not joiners. Little can be done with them. 
There are others, sufficiently well off that 
they themselves, having no need of a pension, 
cannot understand why others should seek 
it. These are the self-satisfied and they may 
be discounted as possible members, though if 
they were to lose their present possessions 
they would be among the first to clamor for 
relief. They can be passed up for a time 
despite their shortsightedness and, despite 
above all, their failure to realize that con- 
sideration for others of their kind in need 
of aid should be foremost in their Christian 
minds. 

Skipping these groups there still remains 
a vast potential to be reached and per- 
suaded that here is one organization de- 
voted to but one thing, the welfare of their 
fellow comrades of World War I and their 
dependents. 

Present members of the organization, 
highly placed or just those who attend 
meetings because they believe in the ideals 
sought to be attained, should go out into 
the highways and byways, explaining their 
plans, to both the veterans and their women 
folk, until those still outside the fold will 
realize that here is a group which works for 
me. 

This can be done if all concerned are in- 
terested enough to preach the gospel of 
brotherhood which should be in the hearts 
of all men who fought together in our Na- 
tion's first great war. 

Surely when the men who have not joined 
understand the true meaning of what the 
veterans of World War I seek to achieve there 
will be no hesitation in signing them up to 
the local barracks and enlisting their women 
into the local auxiliary. 

Now all this requires not only time and 
money but a true devotion to the cause they 
maintain. The money must come from dues- 
paying members and the more members en- 
rolled the more money can be expended pre- 
senting the story of the World War I vet- 
erans in the places where its consideration 
means something of value to the veterans 
concerned, j 
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As for devotion, while all members should 
be devoted to the principles at stake, the 
greatest devotion should come from the 
leaders. Here are the men who, because of 
prestige, can influence many—potential 
members of the organization and other citi- 
zens who are not veterans but are grateful 
for the work the veterans have done. 

Here may be the crux of the situation. 
Let these leaders not strive for personal 
power, but rather for the greater good of the 
whole number. Such action will serve to win 
confidence of many individuals who are al- 
ways doubtful of any new organization. 

Let every move made by the individual 
member or the leaders of the organization be 
such that it will be evident that only the 
betterment of all is uppermost and with that 
one point proven we feel sure that the baby 
veteran organization will grow and expand 
and that it, too, will be a voice in the land, 
a voice to be listened to, and heeded. 


Why Steel Prices Went Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
United States Steel recently announced 
an increase of approximately $6 per ton, 
and since steel is one of the basic prod- 
ucts of our industrial economy, I think it 
is important that the Members of Con- 
gress, who have such a great responsi- 
bility to the people of the Nation, know 
the basic facts, or reasons, for such in- 
crease in the price of steel. I think it 
is well to review the facts which briefly 
are as follows: 

On August 3, 1956, a year ago, after 
the steel companies had suffered a loss 
of millions of dollars as a result of a 34- 
day strike, the United States Steel Corp. 
signed a 3-year labor agreement contract 
effective July 1, 1956, which provided 
a total increase each year of about 24 
cents per hour annually, including a cost 
of living adjustment of about four cents 
an hour plus other benefits. 

Under that agreement, which became 
affective July 1, 1956, the steel company 
to meet the increase in labor costs for 
the first year increased its prices about 
7 6/10 percent. 

At the beginning of this, the second 
year of the 3-year contract with the 
United Steel Workers, the steel company 
gave the employees their second in- 
crease in wages and employee benefits, 
which will amount to about 21 cents per 
year from July 1, 1957, to July 1, 1958, 
which includes a cost of living adjust- 
ment of 4 cents per hour and various 
other benefits. 

Mr. Hood, president of United States 
Steel, in announcing the signing of the 
second year contract, and in explaining 
its provisions, said: 

The new pay adjustments will bring the 
corporation's average hourly employment 
cost for wage employees engaged in steel 


production to about $3.52 per hour, a rec- 
ord high, 


Mr. Hood called attention to the infia- 
tionary pressures on all other costs that 
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have been accompanying wage increases 
in recent years. He made the statement 
that from 1940 through 1956 United 
States Steel’s employment costs per em- 
ployee-hour has risen 250 percent, which 
purchased goods and services, taxes, and 
other costs had risen 315 percent, or 
even more substantially. Thus United 
States Steel’s total costs per employee- 
hour rose 284 percent over this period. 

In contrast, the price of finished steel 
mill products, as measured by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, increased only 138 
percent. The difference between this 
increase in total costs and the smaller 
increase in prices has been absorbed by 
United States Steel over the years 
through greater efficiency of operation, 
intensive cost reduction, the expenditure 
of billions of dollars on modernization 
and improvement of facilities, and partly 
by a decline in the profit rate. 

In emerging from the depression, 
United States Steel made a profit in 1940 
of 9½ cents on each dollar of sales, a 
figure exceeded in numerous predepres- 
sion years, but never equaled for any 
year since 1940, Mr. Hood pointed out. 
The nearest approach to that was in 
1955, when the corporation earned 9 
cents on each dollar of sales. Last year 
it earned 8.2 cents on each dollar of 
sales. 

The pay increases that are taking ef- 
fect in United States Steel under the 
terms of the 1956 labor contract, which 
terminates June 30, 1959, and which pro- 
vides for further increases in 1958, are 
these: 

1, A general wage increase of 7 cents per 
hour for all hourly rated employees, plus an 
increase of two-tenths of 1 cent in the 
present differential of 6.3 cents per hour 
between each of United States Steel's 32 job 
classifications for its 8 and main- 
tenance employees. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


2. A cost-of-living increase of 4 cents per 
hour for all hourly rated employees. This 
brings to 7 cents an hour the total cost-of- 
living adjustments occurring under the 3- 
year labor agreement in the first year of its 
operation. The adjustments are governed 
by the consumer price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

3. An increase to one and one-fifth times 
the regular rate of pay, from one and one- 
tenth times the regular rate, as the compen- 
sation for nonovertime work performed on 
Sunday. 

4. An increase to double time and one- 
tenth, from double time, as the compen- 
sation for work performed on any of 7 speci- 
fied holidays, 


In addition to these increases in 
United States Steel's employment costs, 
other increases will result from similar 
and simultaneous adjustments in the 
pay of salaried employees who are cov- 
ered by labor agreements signed last 
summer, as well as from appropriate in- 
creases to other salaried employees, Mr. 
Hood reported. 

As of May 20, 1957, United States 
Steel Corp. for the first quarter an- 
nounced a quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the preferred stock, and 
75 cents per share on the common stock, 
The.common stock is listed at a value of 
approximately $69 a share on today’s 
market. 
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The following table shows earnings 
and some other costs of operating the 
steel business: 

For THE Year 1956 
Products and services sold.. $4, 228, 900, 000 


Tax payments 427, 000, 000 
Total net income after taxes 348, 100, 000 
Employment labor costs. 1, 681, 000, 000 
Dividends paid__.-.-___... — 170. 100, 000 


Other employee benefits — 225, 352, 981 

»The 6 225,352,961 in employee benefits 
which already exceeds dividends paid by over 
$55,000,000 does not include fringed costs 
paid to employees, which amount to an ad- 
ditional 50 to 60 percent, or about $120,- 
000,000. 


And may I say that under our tax 
system nearly all of these dividends the 
stockholders receive are subject to the 
regular income tax which greatly re- 
duces the net amount. 

A close look at the table above indi- 
cates that taxes paid by United States 
Steel are $78,900,000 more than the net 
earnings of $348,100,000 after taxes. 
Net earnings after taxes for 1956 were 
8.2 percent. 


Operation Alert, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 
12, 13, and 14, there will occur through- 
out the United States the fourth an- 
nual national test exercise for civil de- 
fense. 

I was pleased to note in the news- 
papers of my State encouraging word 
concerning the participation by civil de- 
fense leaders of Wisconsin in this ex- 
ercise, as in all previous such exercises. 

This year, the test exercise occurs at 
a time of widespread discouragement 
among many civil defense leaders, 

The revolutionary development of the 
hydrogen bomb has required a recasting 
of many of our views concerning civil de- 
fense. 

Action on civil defense appropriations 
has been disappointing. 

Yet, there is a job to be done. It 
must be, and will be, done. 

Each day’s newspaper accounts con- 
cerning disaster in various parts of our 
country reminds us how civil defense 
grassroots leaders have proven invalt- 
able in relieving havoc caused by nature. 
So, too, in the event of enemy attack, 
they could do an invaluable job in reliev- 
ing the toll which would be taken by 
nuclear warfare. * 

We of Wisconsin take our civil defense 
responsibilities seriously. I note, for 
example, in a release from the State 
office of civil defense, through its direc- 
tor, Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Olson, that, not 
one, but two major survival studies, in 
which Wisconsin is particularly inter- 
ested, are now underway, with Federal 
assistance. One is a Minnesota-Wiscon- 
sin study. which has been underway for 
approximately a year. It concerns the 
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movement of people from the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area, and the projected 
impact on my State. Thirteen north- 
western counties in Wisconsin are being 
included in the planning relating to the 
evacuation of the twin cities. They 
have been designated as the northwest 
disaster region. 

A second study has just gotten under- 
way. ‘This Milwaukee-Wisconsin study 
is intended to provide an operational 
plan for civil defense in my State. 

This summer, a third study—one con- 
cerning the Duluth-Superior area—is 
planned. 

Meanwhile, I note with pleasure the 
action of the State civil defense council 
in seeking to strengthen efforts against 
Natural disasters, as well as enemy- 
caused disasters. 

I commend the civil defense leaders 
and workers throughout my State. 

As an indication of their activities, 
I send to the desk the text of an article, 
from Monday’s issue of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, describing participation 
in the Dane County area and elsewhere 
in my State in Operational Alert, 1957.. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being. no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ReaLisTIC CD EyENTS SET AS PART oF NATIONAL 
TEST 


Two realistic civil defense events will take 
Place here this week. 

One will be a 3-minute air-raid alert Fri- 
day morning. The other will be a civil de- 
fense training demonstration at Franklin 
Field Saturday noon. 

The alert will be set off at 11 a. m., when 
all of Madison's air-raid sirens will be 
Sounded to help signal the start of a nation- 
Wide civil defense operation. : 


OPERATION ALERT 


The steady wailing of the sirens will serve 
also as a signal for city officials to gather 
at the city-county building to be briefed on 
T tactical exercise, called Operation Alert 

57. 

Mayor Ivan Nestingen will then be handed 
& sealed envelope from the Federal Civil De- 
Tense Administration (FCDA) which will re- 
Veal whether or not Madison has been sup- 
Posedly attacked and how strong the attack 
has been. 

They are then scheduled to evacuate to 

Cherokee Heights School auditorium 
where they will be briefed further. Leading 
the discussion there will be Thayer Burn- 
ham, city biochemist, who will talk on radio- 
active fallout and health conditions; and 

mald Theobold, of the city engineering 
Office, who will speak on the destructive 
Torces of the atomic bomb. 


ESTIMATED DAMAGE 


A report on the estimated damage done 
by the bomb here will be given by repre- 
Sentatives of the Madison Gas & Electric 
Co., the Wisconsin Telephone Co., the Madi- 
son Metropolitan Sewerage District, Madison 
hospitals, the Western Union, the water, 
Street, health, and welfare departments, and 
key industries. 

Saturday's event, called Civil Defense in 
Action, will start at noon under the direction 
Of Lester Shore, Madison civil defense op- 
erations assistant. 

Civil defense volunteers will demonstrate 
their training in a tent exercise which will 
involve rescuing victims from a collapsed 
building, their removal to hospitals, a mass 
Teeding test, and medical work. 


< 
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SCOUT VICTIMS 


The victims will be a group of Explorer 
Scouts who will be conveyed to Madison 
General and St. Mary's Hospitals in mail 
trucks manned by postal employees. The 
transportation will be supervised by Eugene 
Cawley, a postal employee and member of the 
city’s civil defense commission. 

The rescue teams will be commanded 
by John R. Howell, who will be assisted 
by Dr. R. M. Becker, Dr. A. E. Cowle, Dr. L. 
E. Holmgren, and Dr. D. L. Williams, all of 
whom will be in charge of mobile medical 
teams. 

Many doctors and nurses will be on hand 
to receive the “injured” at the hospitals. 
After they are released from the hospitals 
they will return to Franklin Field to partake 
in refreshments which will be served by Dane 
County Red Cross personnel. 

The public is invited to witness the demon- 
stration. 


Sıx THOUSAND IN STATE To Work ON ALERT 
MILWAUKEE.—More than 6,000 persons will 
be actively engaged in six southeastern Wis- 
consin counties during the nationwide civil 
defense operation alert next Friday. 

Involved in Wisconsin's share of the big 
practice alert will be the combined civil 
defense organizations of the so-called Metro- 
politan Target Area—Milwaukee, Ozaukee, 
Washington, Waukesha, Racine, and Kenosha 
Counties. 

The test will be the first coordinated ef- 
fort of these counties in simulating opera- 
tions of a large-scale disaster. 

Operation Alert will get underway na- 
tionally on Monday. From then through 
Friday, the Wisconsin area will take part 
in simulated strategic evacuation of depend- 
ent persons from the population centers. 

On Friday, the tactical phase of the exer- 
cise will take place with a simulated air 
attack on the United States, with air raid 
warnings going to major cities. Sirens in 
Milwaukee and its suburbs will signal a 
simulated evacuation. 

An MTA control center will he set up in 
Milwaukee, with an alternate center at Sil- 
ver Lake in Waukesha County. County con- 
trol centers will be set up in the sheriff’s 
office of the respective counties. The take- 
over signal will get its first test if Milwaukee 
is listed as one of the target centers, 


Address by Hon. Frances P. Bolton at 
Ninth Annual Colgate Foreign Policy 
Conference, Colgate University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert an address 
made by our distinguished colleague 
from Ohio, Mrs. Botton, at the foreign 
affairs conference held at Colgate Uni- 
versity during the week of July 4. 

The address follows: 

EMERGENT AFRICA 


Mr. President, Dr. Wilson, members of the 
conference, honored guests, and friends. To 
be here in this distinguished company is 
a privilege indeed. To me it is an especially 
delightful moment, coming as I do to the 
university begun so many years ago by 13 
men of whom my great grandfather was 1. 
Little by little those modest beginnings 
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have grown into this splendid institution 
whose roots go deep down into the earth, 
whose trunk is straight and strong, and 
whose branches reach ever more eagerly to- 
wards the stars. How proud those 13 must 
be to find representatives from so many 
nations gathered together with world- 
minded Americans in earnest effort to bring 
about greater understanding. 

I hesitate to speak of that great continent 
of Africa to such an informed group as this. 
I am certain there are those among you 
who know far more of Africa than I, which 
of itself is both fearsome and challenging, 
However, my interest in this continent that 
God has held in reserve is deep, my efforts 
to know as much as I can about it, sincere, 
I am happy to give you some of my thinking. 

Just here I must say to you that I hesitate 
to use the proroun “it” in speaking of Africa. 
There is nothing neuter about Africa. But 
can one say he or should it be she? 

Africa is so vital, so personal and yet so 
impersonal. There are moments when one 
Says she“ unhesitatingly, so great is the 
sense of maternity, of the creative, passive, 
waiting forces that seem to surround one, 
that seem to well up out of the earth, 
one walks on. And then again Africa is all 
mal gressive, powerful, ruthless, in- 
vincible. Above all else, Africa is a land of 
extremes, of such beauty by day and by 
night that one stands breathless before it; 
of such ruthless cruelty that only the bravest 
can support it. 

The oldest land mass of, earth, 
Africa's shores have been beaten upon so 
long that there are few harbors. Her great 
plateau has long since been made infertile, 
for after the trees were gone, the winds 
have blown away the productive soil. Her 
great rivers are not highways from their 
sources to the sea, for in their courses they 
must tumble down to sea level, and death 
is in their depths. Her incredible forests, 
her steaming jungles, her low marshes, her 
fearsome heights, her beautiful lakes, and 
glowing volcanoes, her snow-clad mountains, 
her deserts, and her rain forests. There is 
no end to the wonders one may see. Once 
seen one is never quite the same again. 

Yes, Africa is a country of great extremes 
and many emotions. Of pygmies and men 
7 feet tall. Even the climate runs the 
gamut from driest desert to heaviest rain- 
fall, from snow-capped Kilimanjaro prac- 
tically astride the equator to the great basin 
of the Congo, and, in addition, in certain 
marvelously beautiful areas, a temperate 
climate unsurpassed anywhere. 

One can readily understand why, for so 
many centuries Africa was a coastline but 
not a continent. One can appreciate why 
there was so little accurate information to 
be had well into the nineteenth century, and 
not too much today. In searching for in- 
formation, one is reminded of the four lines 
written by Jonathan Swift: 


“So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 


Those of you who have been to Africa 
know something of its vastness. You have 
felt its mystery, you have been stirred by its 
almost incredible possibilities. You have, 
perhaps, found your own emotions shaken, 
as never before, by the power, the force, that 
seems to well up out of the very earth. You 
have been faced with the reality of Africa’s 
awakening. It is as if a great giant stirred 
for the first time in many centuries, stretch- 
ing himself, opening his gentle eyes upon an 
unknown and very disturbing world. Per- 
haps you, too, have found your own world 
somewhat shaken by direct contact with 
this awakening, and all it can mean to the 
future of mankind. 

It was to that Africa that I went In Sep- 
tember nearly 2 years ago, I and my three 
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companions, on behalf of the Subcommittee 
on the Near East and Africa of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. I took with me a 
Signal Corps photographer, a transportation 
officer who had spent some 8 years in West 
Africa, and a medical observer, loaned by 
the Mayo Clinic. 

It was our purpose to see all we could in 
the all-too-short 3% months allotted us. 
Starting at Dakar, our route took us into 
countries in West Africa, south to the Cape, 
up the East Coast, into the Central Federa- 
tion, north to Ethiopia, Khartoum and Cairo. 
It was a continent of contrasts that we saw: 
its luscious forests and deserts, its granite 
mountains, its indescribable beauty, its 
cruelty and ruthlessness. We saw the rav- 
ages of disease and the efforts being made to 
eradicate it. We glimpsed its vast wealth, 
its unbelievable possibilities. But especially 
did we see the people: Indians, Lebanese, 
Syrians, Europeans and above all, Africans, 
whose present. awakening will have such 
bearing upon the future of the world. 

Thanks to the great courtesy of the Wash- 
ington representatives of the metropolitan 
countries in advising the various government 
heads of our coming, we were given every 
opportunity to learn something at least of 
what they are doing in their separate areas. 
Unfortunately we could not go to Spanish 
Africa, but we did visit the French, the 
Portuguese, the British, the Belgian areas, 
and South Africa as well. 

It was truly exciting to see the tremendous 
housing programs everywhere, the schools, 
the hospitals, the dispensaries, the clinics, 
and the maternity homes and, of course, in 
every country, the missions, both Catholic 
and Protestant, which have been responsible 
for so much of the education and the staff- 
ing of the health work. Each metropolitan 
country had its own special methods, its own 
program, but all were moving along roads 
that will bring better living to all the people. 

If we are to speak together of an emergent 
Africa, we shall have to take a moment or 
two to look at the past of this so little known 
continent of which Colonel Van der Post has 
written that “not even the animals under- 
stand.“ 

We know little of the history of Africa 
south of the Sahara. Legend tells of an an- 
cient and powerful West African empire 
known as Ghana which flourished more than 
a thousand years ago, and from which many 
of the present tribes have sprung. The 
Egyptians, who are more closely linked with 
the Middle East than with Africa, trace an 
unbroken civilization back nearly 6,000 years, 
while the Berbers and others are indigenous 
to north Africa. The Arabs, twice conquerors 
of north Africa, have left many of their peo- 
ple on the African continent. But these 
moved in upon indigenous people whose past 
is hidden by time, who carry in their blood 
strange memories of ancient glory. Today, 
archaeologists are finding evidence in un- 
expected places of very ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

It was not until the 19th century that 
Europeans came to Africa, to encounter un- 
expected ills. It was as if Africa had raised 
her own barriers against intrusion, for the 
West Coast was soon known as the white 
man's grave. 

Yet the adventurous, the daring, came to 
explore, to settle and to exploit. They had 
little or no regard for the people they found 
there who lived primitively. Who were, as. 
a rule, readily subjugated. Yet it was in 
the Ashanti country of the Gold Coast—now 
Ghana—that the British found violent re- 


sistance. We were told it took eight wars 
to conquer them, 
As one reads there seems little 


difference between the white man's conquest 
of Africa and his conquest of North America. 
In neither continent did he attempt to un- 
derstand those who dwelt there. Land ten- 
ure? Marriage laws? They mattered not 
at all. Here in these United States In- 
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dians were put on reservations. In Africa 
there are native reserves. To our shame be 
it said that we are not even now seeing to 
it adequately that the people we dispos- 
sessed share our way of life to the full. 

As I have said, each governing country in 
Africa has its own methods of dealing with 
these indigenous people. One might say that 
the common denominator of their work is 
health and education. Certainly their com- 
mon experience must be amazement at the 
latent ability of these men who must leap 
across the barriers that separate them and 
their primitive ways from today’s motor cars 
and airplanes, Modern invention, highways, 
and airfields—big and little—have found 
their way even into the jungles. Railroads 
are being built, work is underway to de- 
velop hydroelectric power, the attack on dis- 
ease is slowly but surely winning the battle 
for health. Education is being made in- 
creasingly possible. Today’s Africa has al- 
ready come a long, long way since yesterday. 

It is less than 2 years ago that the Sudan 
took her place among the free nations of 
the world, and but a few months since the 
Gold Coast became the first black country 
south of the Sahara to join the British 
Commonwealth, taking the name of the 
ancient empire of Ghana from which her 
people stem: 

Here the light of nationalism is burning 
brightly. The emotion of the March 6 mid- 
night moment with Nkrumah’s, “We are 
forever free” is stiil strong, though the wise 
ones know that Ghana is only at the begin- 
ning of a long process, that the road ahead 
is not an easy one. No one-crop economy 
is ever without danger—and the price of 
cocoa is all important in Ghana. But great 
things are in the making: a harbor is being 
built, the Volta Dam is in everyone’s heart 
and mind and hope rides high. ` 

All Africa, nay, all the world, is watching. 
Has the tide of nationalism swept this new 
nation too quickly into the heavy responsi- 
bilities of freedom, or is their wisdom suf- 
ficient to their need? One cannot but wish 
them well. But Ghana is a favored State, 
for there arg few if any Asians or Europeans 
among her people. Her problems should be 
far more readily solved than those of Nigeria 
for instance, where in her great northern 
region are some 10 million Muslims who 
seem to have little urge towards today's 
world, At the moment no date has been set 
for a free federation, although the western 
and eastern regions have been accorded self- 
government. 

It is in the eastern and central areas of 
Africa that Britain at least, is attempting to 
work out methods by which the training 
for an attainment of complete autonomy 
can be achieved without upheaval. Here the 
African must raise his sights also, It is 
natural that, roused from his long isolation, 
his first reaction should be, this is my coun- 
try, mine alone, all outsiders must go. Of 
course, the outsiders are so far in the 
minority that he could wipe them out al- 
most over night. But were he to do so, 
he would have put himself back into the 
limbo of savagery. That is not what his 
heart desires, and one can but hope that 
those who are attempting to assume leader- 
ship will recognize this fact and will use 

in the exercise of their re- 
sponsibility. : 

What is to be Africa's role in this amazing 
era of revolutionary change? To what end, 
her fabulous wealth in bauxite, cobalt, cop- 
per, gold, uranium, diamonds, rubber, cocoa, 
coffee, and still undiscovered raw materials? 
To what-end her markets, though her needs 
are infinite? To what end her teeming mil- 
lions? To what end the many races within 
her borders, deriving as they do from differ- 
ent continents and separated by long periods 
of their cultural development, now thrown 
together to work out a common future? 

There is no question but that Africa today 
is suffering from deep wounds inflicted by 
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fear and mistrust between races and between 
tribes, The immense task of raising the 
masses from poverty and ignorance demands 
the exertion, in unity and fellowship, of all 
the talents that the continent can provide. 
Past achievements and plans for the future 
toward this supreme aim are alike endan- 
gered by the threat—or the reality—of in- 
58 8 dissension and Communist penetra- 
on, 

The urgent need is for a new spirit, a pa- 
triotism stronger than racial or tribal loyalty, 
and for a policy suited to the true needs of 
the people, of which the people can be proud. 

As one looks at it all there seem to be 
three great forces which, in interaction, will 
determine the future of the African Conti- 
nent; (1) a growing African nationalism, (2) 
western civilization, and- (3) increasing 
Asian influence. Communism will certainly 
do its utmost to take a hand in the game. 

The growth of African nationalism can- 
not be stayed. Those who wish to live con- 
structively in Africa must work with this 
tide, not against it. But it is not a fear- 
some thing, rather is it something to be 
cordially welcomed because of its creative 
possibilities. 

Western civilization with its promise of 
better health and ever-increasing oppor- 
tunity to share in the good things of the 
world makes its own very real appeal. 

Asian influence also has its contributions 
to make to the emerging continent. The 
problem of bringing these forces together is 
not an easy one, but if the West and the 
East have a true desire to prove to Africa 
by their attitudes and actions that they ask 
only to share in the great task of equipping 
Africa to take her full part in world affairs, 
the future will hold unbelievable values not 
just for Africa, but for all the world. 

Such an effort is being made in Central 
Africa within the Tropic of Capricorn (from 
the Limpopo River to the Sahara) by the 
Capricorn Africa Society. This society was 
founded in Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia 
in 1949 by a group of people composed of 
members of different races, who believed that 
a policy for Africa must come from within 
Africa itself. Its members are committed 
to the uncompromising acceptance of two 
purposes: First, the establishment of a way 
of life in which there will be no discrimi- 
nation on racial grounds, opportunity will be 
open to all, and human capacity and merit 
will be the only criteria for responsible par- 
ticipation in public affairs. Second, and 
equally important, to maintain and make 
effective the cultural, moral, and spiritual 
standards of civilization. These are based 
upon the belief that all men, despite their 
varying talents, are born equal in dignity 
before God, and have a common duty to 
one another. 

Is it not possible that in this great emerg- 
ing continent” there is present opportunity 
to bring about an understanding among men 
on a far broader foundation than anything 
so far tried? 

In any consideration of Africa's future, it 
must not be forgotten that white men in 
considerable numbers have made their homes 
in Africa for generations. It is the only 
country they know. Asians, too, have immi- 
grated and made it their country. This pre- 
sents a new problem which would appear to 
be solvable only by merging this new na- 
tionalism of the African with that of the 
other races to whom Africa spells home, 80 
creating a comprehensive nationalism whose 
influence could well be incalculable. 

This Capricorn Africa lives in an area as 
large as the United States. Although the 
majority will always be black, white as well 
as brown Africans will share the responsi- 
bilities with complete unity of purpose. 
Capricorn Africa works on the policy of cre- 
ating an interracial integrated life in which 
the different races cooperate without regard 
to color, for the common material and spirit- 
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ual enrichment of all. This positive, creative 
faith in the value of totality is a belief that 
in the conditions prevailing, a far richer and 
greater thing can be achieved by the active 
Cooperation of the different races than by 
any more partial program. The motive power 
to which CAS chiefly looks for the realiza- 
tion of its aims is the growth of a common 
African patriotism which members of all 
races share, which all will seek to serve and 
Which in the case of many individuals will 
have its roots and nourishment in a deeper, 
wm religious view of the meaning of 


I have reminded you that this is an age 
Of revolutionary change, Let me suggest 
that the fundamental change that must be 
Made, not just in Africa but all over the 
World, is in the realm of our thoughts. Only 
as we learn to think in terms of the whole 
shall we be able to prevent the moment of 
Chaos towards which humanity appears to 
be heading. And a new way of thinking 
Means a new way of feeling. “Nothing is 
More needed in Africa today,” says one of 
its leading men, “than a new emotional 
drive strong enough to counteract the pow- 
erful passions of racialism. A new com- 
Manding loyalty must take the place of the 
Motives which at present determine action.” 

So as we look at an emerging Africa let 
Us do so with a deep sense of the immensity 
ot her problems. Let us—all of us—be very 
wise in our desire to be of service to her, 
letting her express her need and her desire, 
Not forcing upon her our ideas of that need, 
She has within her borders all the difficul- 
ties facing humanity in this great era of 
Change. She has the opportunity to find 
the solutions men everywhere are seeking. 

ing another moment of destruction and 
Chaos, the world may well look to emergent 
Africa for new light upon the great road 
ol God's evolution, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
inasmuch as considerable discussion has 
been concentrated during this session 
Of Congress on the whole question of the 

eral budget, perhaps there could be 
ound some information of value in the 
Methods and system used by the United 
dom in handling its Federal ex- 
Chequer and expenditures. A useful ar- 
le on this subject, which highlights 
Not only the British system but also some 
its serious problems, appeared in the 

Washington Evening Star of June 16, 
1957. The author of the article is 

rge W. Oakes, distinguished Ameri- 
Can journalist, who has spent the past 
Several years in Britain studying its po- 
tical and economic and social condi- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article by Mr. Oakes, published in 
the Washington Evening Star of June 16, 
1957, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTROLS ARE WEAK—THE BRITISH HAVE 

Bupcer WORRIES, Too 

(The American Congress and the British 

use of Commons both are currently bat- 
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tling with budgets and the high cost of gov- 
ernment. Many in each country are deeply 
concerned with diminishing legislative con- 
trol over the governmental bureaucracies 
that have grown so swiftly in the post- 
war years. Here is a report on how the 
British system works and what British lead- 
ers think of it.) 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Lonpon,.—"Parliament, like all elected as- 
semblies, has lost the will to control Govern- 
ment expenses—it’s constantly pressing to 
increase spending.” Such is the considered 
view of one of the House of Commons’ most 
respected Conservatives, a former Cabinet 
Minister, with 30 years of parliamentary life 
behind him, 

Herbert Morrison, the Labor Party's most 
experienced parliamentarian in the Com- 
mons, wrote in 1954: “Whether the House of 
Commons is an adequate and efficient watch- 
dog over public expenditure is open to ques- 
tion.” That view is shared by most Members 
of Parliament today. 

Under the British system, the House of 
Commons allows the majority party or the 
government in office to spend what it con- 
siders necesasry to implement its policy. 
The Commons’ most powerful control is its 
constant right and privilege to throw any 
government out of office by defeating it. 

Unlike the American system, under which 
Congress can alter and amend the details of 
the President's budget, the House of Com- 
mons in practice accepts the Government's 
recommended estimates or appropriations as 
presented. If it rejects these proposals, then 
the Government must resign. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The British procedure works this way: 

Each February the Government proposes 
its estimates to the House of Commons for 
the next fiscal year (which begins in April). 
These estimates are debated on certain days 
when the whole House sits as a Committee 
of Supply (Finance). Formerly the supply 
debates concerned financial matters, but dur- 
ing the past quarter century or so they have 
become occasions for the opposition to criti- 
cize and discuss the general policy behind 
the estimates. 


For example, a supply debate on colonial 
estimates recently gave the opposition a 
chance to attack the government's Cyprus 
policy rather that the cost of implementing 
it. So the Commons gives less attention to 
government spending than it used to. 

The House of Commons, in contrast with 
Congress, has no committees that hold hear- 
ings or question ministers on financial ex- 
penditures before all current estimates are 
voted. However there are two select com- 
mittees of Commons that, without discuss- 
ing policy, try to see that public funds are 
spent as economically as possible and only 
for the items authorized. 

These are the Select Committee on Pub- 
lic Accounts established by Gladstone in 1861 
and the Select Committee on Estimates set 
up in 1912. This machinery, organized when 
the annual budget was a mere fraction of 
that presented last April and the entire gov- 
ernmental organization about the size of 
a modern city administration, has remained 
virtually unchanged. 

STUDIES PAST SPENDING 

The Public Accounts Committee—by far 
the more important—consists of 15 members 
from both parties under the chairmanship of 
a prominent member of the oppostion—often 
an ex-financial secretary of the treasury. It 
methodically examines the money already 
spent to determine whether it was used for 
the purpose intended by law. Its method is 
to concentrate on one government depart- 
ment at a time, covering thoroughly the ma- 
jor establishments once every few years. 

The committee has a single clerk, but it 
also utilizes the staff services of the controller 
and auditor-general, an officer of the House 
of Commons whose duty is to audit the ac- 
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counts of the government departments and 
report to the Commons. 

Sitting every week usually from February 
to August, the committee questions in detail 
the highest permanent officials and they hold 
these sessions in great respect. If civil ser- 
vants exceed their authority or use money 
for purposes other than intended their careers 
can quickly be ruined, 

The Public Accounts Committee's chief de- 
fect is that it ls examining expenses incurred 
nearly 2 years earlier. Former cabinet min- 
isters believe that the committee's account- 
ing operation should be expanded so that it 
could examine more departments regularly 
instead of covering a limited number once 
every few years. 

The committee labors under a further dis- 
advantage as it is not authorized to investi- 
gate the accounts of the great nationalized 
industries—coal, electricity, railways, and so 
forth. Then, too, some question whether an 
annual accounting checkup is adequate for 
long-range projects with expenditures spread 
over several years, 

But despite its limitations, Members of 
Parliament regard the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee as efficient and of vital importance. 
Its investigation of uneconomic expenditures 
and extravagance was particularly useful dur- 
ing the last war. 

POLICY IS BYPASSED 


The Estimates Committee, with 36 mem- 
bers split among the parties, is appointed an- 
nually to examine proposed expenditures and 
recommend economies consistent with policy. 
Its five subcommittees meet weekly from 
January and the full committee, under the 
chairmanship of a member of the party in 
power, issues its reports during the summer. 

The committee cannot consider policy 
matters, hence in practice it can only advise 
on broad principles of management and eco- 
nomic administration. To take a minor 
illustration, it would inquire whether in con- 
structing Army barracks, estimates were re- 
ceived from a sufficient number of contractors 
but it wouldn’t concern itself whether the 
barracks should have had more recreation 
rooms. 

Since the committee operates with half a 
dozen clerks and no other permanent staff, 
its scope of activity is limited. High civil 
servants appear before it to answer questions 
and explain appropriations. As a result of 
its reports to the Commons, the government 
usually issues & reply concerning the com- 
mittee's proposals and sometimes these pro- 
voke debates. Two recent reports that at- 
tracted attention concerned the procurement 
of military aircraft and the construction of 
civil airports. 

The Estimates Committee is generally re- 
garded as considerably less effective than the 
Public Accounts Committee. 

Many authorities doubt its usefulness for 
several reasons. It cannot deal with finan- 
cial policy and so is unable to influence 
current estimates. It is handicapped by 
lack of an investigative staff and by the 
ignorance of Members of Parliament of 
technical financial problems. That the 
little time available for the vast task 
of checking the estimates prepared in 
February and voted on shortly thereafter 
means that in the few subjects it can cover 
each year it is often inquiring into funds 
already spent. 

FEAR LOSS OF POWER 


There is a conviction among experienced 
parliamentarians, former Cabinet Min- 
isters and many Members of Parliament 
that creation of additional special ad- 
visory committees would mean a dele- 
gation of powers from the Commons and 
thus weaken the authority of the House 
itself as the center for debate and decision, 

Also, it is felt that bipartisan committees 
would tend to tie up Ministers too much 
and inhibit the opposition during debates. 
Nevertheless a special committee was set 
up during the current session to examine the 
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reports and accounts of certain nationalized 
industries. 

Sir Robert Boothby, an independent Con- 
servative Member of Parliament believing 
that Parliament needs additional means of 
exercising its control, has for some time 
favored the establishment of select all-party 
advisory committees in the field of defense, 
foreign policy, and finance which would have 
the power to question Ministers and high 
civil servants, Some Members of Parliament 
argue that if such a committee composed of 
qualified Members of Parliament could 
have questioned Ministers before the 
Suez adventure, it might never have oc- 
curred. “Nye” Bevan is known to favor a 
special Commons committee to supervise 
colonial policy. But this demand for addi- 
tional committees has not attracted much 
general support. On the whole, Ministers 
and potential Ministers are against any 
mechanism that might restrain their powers 
when in office. 


Is Mr. Nikita Khrushchev a Titoist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
include an article written last winter by 
my dear friend, the Reverend Father 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, honorary: pro- 
fessor of international relations in the 
Catholic University of Chile, a pontifical 
Institution. This article, Communism: 
National and International, produced 
documentary evidence to the effect that 
Titoism was the new, official line of the 
Soviet hierarchy and of the Soviet ap- 
paratus in the United States. In other 
words, the current password of the 
Marxist-Leninists throughout the world 
that there afe many roads to socialism, 
meaning total domination by the dis- 
ciples of Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin, was 
agreed upon by Messrs. Nikita Khru- 
shchev, Nicolai Bulganin, and Josip Broz 
Tito at Brioni on the Adriatic and Yalta 
in the Crimea last September. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in this Marxist-Leninist move is 
that the Washington Star could report 
on July 10, 1957, that Mr. Nikita Khru- 
shchev could now be described as a Tito- 
ist. In short, the Marxist-Leninist con- 
spirators have agreed upon a new form- 
ula to coax American dollars into the 
bankrupt Marxist-Leninist empire. The 
article, Communism: National and In- 
ternational, follows: 
CoOMMUNISM—NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

The crisis in Eastern Europe has focused 
world attention upon the relationship be- 
tween the national communism of Yugoslavia 
and international communism as exemplified 
by the Soviet empire. 

The case for a constellation of states, inde- 
pendently dedicated to the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, has been stated in some 
detail by a number of commentators, in- 
cluding Messrs. Walter Lippmann, George F. 
Kennan, Drew Pearson and C. L. Sulzberger. 
Their thesis can be presented in the words of 
Mr. Lippmann “In the interests of peace and 
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of freedom—freedom from both despotism 
and from anarchy—we must hope that for a 
time, not forever but for a time, the up- 
rising in the satellite orbit will be stabilized 
at Titoism. It is in the interests of the West- 
ern World that the Soviet Union be helped to 
accept Titoism in its empire, and that it 
should not feel that its own security is 
menaced.” (October 26, 1956.) 

According to Mr. Drew Pearson, the policy 
of subsidizing Josip Broz-Tito has “now 
richly paid off.” For it was the “example of 
a Tito able to defy Moscow,” Mr. Pearson 
adds, that “set the pattern now being fol- 
lowed in Poland, Hungary and probably soon 
in Czechoslovakia.” (The Washington Post, 
October 30.) 

State Department thinking appears to be 
in harmony with this exposition. In what 
seemed to be a major foreign policy declara- 
tion Mr. John Foster Dulles, United States 
Secretary of State, in a speech at Dallas, Tex. 
(October 27, 1956), spoke as follows: To- 
day, our Nation continues its historic role. 
The captive peoples should never have rea- 
son to doubt that they have in us a sincere 
and dedicated friend who shares their aspira- 
tions. They must know that they can draw 
upon our abundance to tide themselves over 
the period of economic adjustment which is 
inevitable as they rededicate their productive 
efforts to the service of their own people, 
rather than of exploiting masters. Nor do 
we condition economic ties between us upon 
the adoption by these countries of any par- 
ticular form of society.“ This may indicate, 
as Mr. Thomas J. Hamilton (New York Times, 
October 28, 1956) has pointed out that the 
administration “would be satisfied if the 
Soviet satellites, while remaining Communist, 
all began to copy Tito.” 

The ideology of communism we are told, 
has been shaken to the core by a phenome- 
non, nationalism, which it has chosen to ig- 
nore. This is the opinion of Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger who has won an enviable reputation 
as European correspondent of the New York 
Times. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
Mr. Sulzberger, on November 7, 1956, could 
relate that the administration was “prepared 
to go to considerable lengths in recognizing 
national communism as a governmental form 
with which we can deal on a friendly basis.” 

The logical result of such a policy would 
be, not what has been described as a com- 
monwealth of Communist republics, but 
rather a new federation of totalitarian Marx- 
ist regimes. Presumably, each unit in this 
new system would be independent. Its uni- 
fying spirit, of course, would be devotion to 
national communism. 

This new realinement of forces within the 
framework of the Soviet empire received the 
enthusiastic endorsement of the Daily Work- 
er (New York City) on October 19, 1956. 
President Tito who, prior to the demise of 
Joseph Stalin, had been denounced in that 
periodical as a criminal monster, an unprin- 
cipled double-crosser, and a Fascist beast, 
was pictured as a suitable candidate for con- 
tinued United States aid, providing money 
and commodities were to be provided, as in 
the past, without any strings attached. 

At the same time, the Daily Worker, before 
the reported split among its editors, urged 
support for expanded foreign economic aid 
and various forms of peaceful competition 
with the lands of socialism. This, as some 
students of Marxism-Leninism know, was an 
echo of a draft resolution adopted by the 
Communist Party in the United States of 
America in September 1956. The same spe- 
cialists on Marxist developments noted, with 
no little attention, that it did not take long 
for the draft resolution of the comrades in 
the United States of America to become 
translated into official State Department 
policy. Although the two conclusions may 
have been arrived at independently, they now 
coincide with the views of the commentators 
mentioned at the beginning of this analysis. 
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It is also noteworthy that, when Mr, W. Gom- 
ulka, new head of the Communist regime in 
Poland, indicated his willingness to accept 
United States dollars and food, he empha- 
sized, as had President Tito, that this would 
have to be accorded without any strings 
attached. 

A new book by the aforesaid Mr. Sulz- 
berger, The Big Thaw, illustrates the parallel 
policies of the United States Government 
and the Daily Worker as expounded imme- 
diately upon the eve of the heroic refusal of 
students, workers, and soldiers in Hungary 
to accept national communism under a 
Titoist leader, Mr. Janos Kadar. In his book, 
subtitled A Personal Exploration of the New 


‘Russia and the Orbit Countries, the gifted 


New York Times writers explains his view- 
point in unmistakable terms: “Titoism, 
philosophically, is a kind of decompression 
chamber between the Russian empire and 
the Western World. * * * This is a form 
of ideology abhorrent to us because it is 
avowedly Communist, against religion, pri- 
vate property and liberty as we conceive it. 
But as a form of government it is acceptable 
to us as long as it represents independence 
and national freedom of action 
Our tradition is to allow any country to 
choose its own form of government. What 
we oppose is enslavement by outside powers. 
We object to Soviet imperialism enslaving 
peoples clamoring to be free.” 

What has been proved at Budapest and 
throughout Hungary, however, is that men, 
women, and children who love God and 
country are not apt to be satisfied with 
independence from the Kremlin; they are 
determined to rid themselves of Soviet domi- 
nation and, perhaps more importantly, of 
national communism. The myth of Titoism 
perished in the flames of Hungarian 
patriotism. 

Fortunately, a highly laudable reappraisal 
of outlook, if not of policy, is already under- 
way in the highest echelons of the New York 
Times editorial board. On October 17, 
1956, the Times proclaimed that, “President 
Eisenhower's decision with respect to the 
continuance of American aid to Yugoslavia” 
seemed “a sound one” and, somewhat 
naively, added that “Yugoslavia is not a part 
of a conspiracy for Communist control of 
the world.” 

On November 9, however, the truth about 
this conspiracy began to dawn upon the 
Times’ editors. Under the caption Hungary 
and Yugoslavia,” this great newspaper pre- 
sented a totally distinct view and a conclu- 
sion perfectly in accord with the facts (i e.. 
the Yugoslay votes) reported from, and 
recorded in, the United Nations. The exact 
expression of this fresh approach to the issue 
of national communism vis-a-vis interna- 
tional communism may be worthy of repeti- 
tion here: 

“With heavy hearts and great indignation 
the people of the free world have watched 
as the Russians have drowned the Hungarian 
revolution in blood. They have watched, 
too, with horrified amazement the position 
of the Yugoslav Government on these tragic 
events, 

“The Hungarian people may well be ex- 
cused if they thought they had every guaran- 
ty of Yogoslay help and sympathy in their 
fight for freedom. 

“But in the past 6 weeks the situation has 
changed dramatically. First Tito compro- 
mised himself morally by signing a friend- 
ship agreement with Cero in Belgrade on the 
eve of the Hungarian revolution. Then in 
the past few days, as the Soviet army, hid- 
ing behind the-Kadar clique, turned with 
blazing guns on the Hungarian people, Yu- 
gosla via indicated its support for that group. 
Last Sunday Pravda was even able to cite 
Borba in its editorial heralding the Soviet 
attack and implicitly to suggest, as has 
proved true, that Yugoslavia in practice sup- 
ported that attack. 
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“At the United Nations * Yugoslav 
Ambassador Brilej did call for the exit of 
Soviet troops from Hungary. But he referred 
only to the ‘involvement’ of Soviet troops in 
recent Hungarian events, not to the mass 
murder done by those troops.” 

My own comment about this editorial, ex- 
cellent as the latter is, may be summarized 
in the following points: < 

1. It was not the Russians who drowned 
the Hungarian revolution in blood. It was 
the Soviet hierarchy, completely divorced 
from the ordinary, decent human beings in 
the Soviet Union. The Slavs, it must be 
granted, are among the most humane in the 
world. This is true whether they reside in 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, the U. 5. S. R. or 
Yugoslavia. 

2, The Yugoslav people, if free of the much- 
vaunted national communism of President 
Tito, would have been prompt to spring to 
the ald of the Hungarian patriots. United 
States guns, planes and tanks in the hands 
of the totalitarian Marxist clique in Belgrade 
Prevented any spontaneous human response 
On the part of Croatians, Slovenes, Serbians, 
Montenegrins and the folks of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. As for sympathy, that is fully 
enlisted on the side of the brave Hungarians. 
Regrettably, the newspaper war of words 
(Cf. Pravda versus Borba) has done nothing 
to turn the tide of slaughter and deportation 
in Soviet-dominated, Titoist Hungary. 

To all but the blind the mystery of the 
Meeting of Marxist minds at Brioni and 
Yalta must be emerging, little by little, into 
the light of day. The gentleman of Moscow 
and the master of Yugoslavia came to an 
Agreement: the latter was authorized, as Mr. 
Thomas J. Hamilton (the New York Times, 
Oct. 28, 1956) suggested, to act for Moscow 
as a kind of branch manager for some of the 
Satellites, including Hungary. Clearly, this 
Chief of the United Nations Bureau for the 
Times was one of the correspondents who was 
no longer mystified, or confused, or deceived. 
Mr. Hamilton had been an eye-witness of 
Yugoslav actions (somewhat at variance 
with their words in the United Nations). 
Mr. Hamilton and his principals now under- 
Stand the key to Brioni-Yalta mysteries. 

National communism, with independence 
for all Marxist states, is compatible with in- 
ternational communism. 

The Titoist controlled revolts erupted, to 
the surprise of nobody privy to the plot. In 
Hungary, however, the conspiracy did not 
Work out according to plan. The wildly im- 
Probable happened. The Hungarian people 
Wanted real freedom. They insisted upon 
representative government; they knew, quite 
Perfectly, the meaning of democracy. Con- 
sequently, they refused to be satisfied with 
compromises, concessions, exhortations, and 
Promises. What they wanted, more than life 
itself, was to escape from the straitjacket 
of national communism. 

In the light of these developments, it 
Would seem clear that no confidence can be 


Placed in the independent judgment of na- 


tional communism in relation to interna- 
tional communism. So long as national 
Communism is maintained by a totalitarian 
Government, allowing no freedom to its peo- 
pie to express themselves without fear of re- 
Prisals, we can expect that government to 
take the side of international communism 
and to be its ally in a conflict with the 
Struggle of its captive peoples to be free. 

In short communism, whether national 
or international, is a movement the leaders 
of which, no matter how or where located, 
have in common the objective of extinguish- 
ing freedom and rendering unchallangeable 
the authority which they themselves exer- 
cise, 
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Amending Reorganization Act of 1949 


SPEECH 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8364) to fur- 


ther amend the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended, 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, this proposed legislation is one 
which is called the extension of the 
Reorganization Act. I think the real 
description of this bill or legislation can 
be found on the first line in the second 
paragraph on page 3 of the zeport where 
it says “proven tool.“ That is exactly 
what this business is. It is a proven 
tool used to implement legislation by 
negative action. I was surprised actu- 
ally when I came to the Congress and 
found that this sort of law existed 
which allowed the Congress of the 
United States to abrogate its responsi- 
bility by a failure to function with ref- 
erence to legislation which affects the 
entire Nation. These reorganization 
plans come before the Congress and 
they become the law. They become 
statutes. They are things that the peo- 
ple of the country have to live under. 
Yet, we, as Members of the Congress, 
fail to act of this legislation. It be- 
comes law if we do not act. I made 
that statement before a group in my 
district about 2 months ago. The man 
who is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee for a chamber of commerce asked 
me a question about some of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. I ex- 
plained to him how this reorganization 
plan worked. He could not believe that 
the Congress of the United States would 
allow such a thing to go on. That you 
‘just put something before the Congress 
that is sent up by the executive depart- 
ment and, if it is not voted down, then 
it becomes the law without affirmative 
action. 

I do not believe 1 person in 10,000 
of the informed American public knows 
that such a situation as this exists in the 
lawmaking body of the United States 
of America. Let me go into a little bit 
of this Hoover Commission deal which 
this reorganization plan actually has 
affected more than anything else. The 
so-called Hoover Commission or the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment has gone over the country say- 
ing, “We have recommended this which 
would save $2 billion—this which would 
save $6 billion—and this which would 
save $12 billion.” If you would add up 
“all of the billions of dollars that Mr. 
Hoover and some of his spokesmen have 
said they would save if these plans were 
adopted, we would not have a $72 billion 
budget this year. 

In fact, I thing we could have oper- 
ated the entire Government on $100,000 
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if we had saved all the money they said 
they had told us how to save, and yet 
they say the Congress of the United 
States was absolutely responsible for not 
saving this because all we have to do is 
just to fail to act and make all of this 
possible. 

The advocates of the Hoover Commis- 
sion tell you that the President has sent 
up all of the recommendations this com- 
mission has made, to both the Demo- 
cratic President and the Republican 
President, when the fact of the matter 
is that the second Hoover Commission 
spent $2 million in making these inves- 
tigations and only two of those propos- 
als have been submitted by the execu- 
tive branch of the present administra- 
tion to the Congress, and neither one of 
them became effective. We spent $2 
million for them only to find out we 
did not need them in the first place. I 
think that legislation which continues 
such an act as this should be defeated. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that the gentleman does not want 
to leave the House with the impression 
that the only recommendations that the 
second Hoover Commission made were 
the two, recently referred to, that were 
sent down to the Congress by the White 
House. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. No; I. said 
that the White House only sent two of 
the recommendations to Congress. 

Mrs. CHURCH. But I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that a large 
portion of the Hoover recommendations 
did not need legislative enactment to 
become effective; and I am sure that 
the gentleman would not want to over- 
look that fact. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I was refer- 
ring to those which required negative 
legislative action. What I am saying 
and what I am advocating is that they 
should have legislative action instead of 
negative action. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would assure the 
gentleman that I am not rising at this 
time to dispute his statement in that 
regard, but rather to refute the impli- 
cation that all the recommendations by 
the second Hoover Commission had been 
rejected by the House. As a matter of 
fact the recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission fell into two classi- 
fications: those which did not require 
legislative action and those which did 
require legislative action. Of those 
which could be put into force by execu- 
tive direction, a large majority have 
already been put into effect. It is the 
Congress which has so far largely failed 
in taking necessary action on those 
Hoover recommendations that need leg- 
islative approval. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I understand 
thoroughly the purported obligation and 
work of the Hoover Commission. But 
the cost of government has continued 
to grow and no savings have been af- 
fected. I think it was a waste of time, 
a waste of money, and a waste of a lot 
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of space in newspapers all over the coun- 
try in an effort to make the American 
people believe they were making some 
recommendations which were going to 
save America vast sums of money. In- 
stead I say this commission should not 
have been established in the first. place 
and I say this bill should be defeated. 


Police Might as Well Give Up if They 
Can’t Question a Suspect 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, sup- 
plementing my recent comments in the 
Appendix of the Recorp concerning the 
obvious difficulties of our law-enforce- 
ment officers in functioning under the 
Mallory decision, I submit herewith an 
article by Columnist George E. Sokolsky 
in which he expresses similar views on 
the subject: 

Police MIGRAT as WELL Give Up IF THEY CAN'T 
QUESTION A SUSPECT 

Granted that a rapist is entitled to due 
process of the law, are not citizens entitled 
to juridical protection against rapists? 
Granted also that there may be a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to what should be done 
about Communists—should they be permit- 
ted to do their party work freely on the basis 
of the first amendment or should they be 
prosecuted as spies and unregistered enemy 
agents—can there also be a difference of opin- 
ion about rapists? 

It would seem to me that the Supreme 
Court, in its present mood, has done more 
harm by the Mallory decision which freed a 
rapist on such technicalities as to make it 
practically impossible for police to function 
at all. Is the Mallory decision to be applied 
to the mugger, the heroin pusher, and the 
labor racketeer? = 

For what the Mallory decision says is, in 
effect, that the police may question a sus- 
pect as long as he is not under arrest, but 
the moment the culprit is arrested, it is un- 
reasonable delay in arraigning him if the 
police use any time to make a case against 
him. 


I wonder whether any of the Supreme 
Court brethren have any knowledge of police 
work. In the larger cities, the nature of 
felonies has changed radically from what it 
was half a century ago. Back-in those days, 
burglary was one of the most serious felo- 
nies; crimes were usually against property. 

Today, the prevalent crimes may be di- 
vided into three categories: 

1. Psychological crimes, committed by 
teenagers, associated with sex, often involv- 
ing rape and murder; 2. Crimes related to 
narcotics, often involving children of ele- 
mentary and high school age; 3. Rackets, in- 
volving not only gangsters but reputable 
businessmen, lawyers, bankers, public offi- 
cials, which arise from the prospects of earn- 
ing untaxed or untaxable money. 

The psychological prisoner is usually a 
teenager or a very old man who has gone 
nuts over sex and to whom rape and murder 
are outlets for an emotional build-up. It is 
found in the records that rape is a repetitive 
crime. The rapist will rape again if he gets 
a chance. Most often, he can only be 
caught by confession, because when a fel- 
low commits a rape, he does not invite wit- 
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nesses to watch him. It is done on a lonely 
road; in a cellar; on a roof top. 

If a congressional committee were to hold 
a hearing on this subject, the police of every 
city can produce records of denial for days, 
until confession comes, often with bragga- 
docio. Without confession, the. police 
usually do not have the slightest lead, ex- 
cept that a girl-child has disappeared as 
though in thin air. 

Now the Supreme Court has told the 
police of this country that they must not 
question the suspect after he has been 
arrested, only before he has been arrested. 
In that case, the police had better drop the 
matter altogether. It has been experience 
that the psycho does not talk until the 
police get him downtown, as it is often 
called, put him through the lineup, let him 
tell it to the judge. No questioning at head- 
quarters and no confessions. 

The heroin and marijuana business is very 
big, running Into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Its centers of manufacture and 
distribution are Naples, Beirut, and Tient- 
sin; its best market is the United States. 
The immediate felon is the pusher who may 
be your son earning an extra quick dollar 
to buy a black leather jacket or a motor- 
cycle, Behind the pusher is the biggest or- 
ganized crime syndicate the world has ever 
known, with powerful influences who are so 
remote from the crime itself as not to be 
conscious of association with it. The initial 
outlay requires millions of dollars; so this 
cannot be small business, but the pushing is 
done by boys, girls, candystore peddlers, 
etc. Those who are hooked by the habit are 
ruined for life. It is slow murder, often 
producing degeneracy and insanity before 
death. 

How do the police get arrests in such 
cases? By using the methods the pushers 
use—by scaring the living hell out of boys, 
girls, candystore peddlers, and such, so that 
they tell where they got the stuff. If they 
are not scared, they will not tell. If the 
children cannot be questioned after they 
are brought to police headquarters, it is 
all over. There is no case, 


Name, Rank, and Serial Number No 
Longer Enough in War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. STEMINSETI. Mr. Speaker, not a 
single Member of this House would de- 
liberately water down the right of our 
GI's as prisoners of war to rely solely 
on giving their name, rank, and serial 
number to guarantee fair and humane 
treatment. 

Our GI's are instructed to remain si- 
lent on every point that might be helpful 
to the enemy except giving, in courteous 
response, their name, rank, and serial 
number. Information on troop’ disposi- 
tion, terrain, and changing situations 
the enemy must obtain on his own. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that we in the 
Congress are not unwittingly placing in 
the hands of others a precedent that 
could be used against our boys to re- 
quire them to give more information 
than just their name, rank, and serial 
number. 
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Could not a future wartime enemy say, 
in effect, “Look, GI, your own Congress 
requires witnesses to give more than just 
their name, address, and occupation. 
They must testify about others, else they 
are held in contempt. What is good 
enough for your Congress is good enough 
for us. So give with the information. 
Who was on your left flank? What out- 
fit was on your right flank? Else, take 
the consequences.“ 

I trust my fears in this regard are ill- 
founded, Mr. Speaker. 


Schools Basis of Nation’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser of 
May 10, 1957. The Advertiser is one of 
the leading newspapers of my State of 
West Virginia, and I commend its views 
to the membership of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

ScHooLs Basis OF NATION'S FUTURE 

President Eisenhowers appeal to young 
people to stay in school for the full develop- 
ment of their» God-given capacities also 
stressed indirectly a serious responsibility 
upon public officials. 

“Only in this way,” the appeal said, “can 
they hope to make their finest contribution 
to the strength of the Nation and reach ful- 
fillment of their own life purpose.“ 

Young people cannot stay in school unless 
they have schools to stay in. Providing suffi- 
cient classrooms and competent teachers for 
the steadily growing population is the duty 
of officials. 

The bill providing Federal funds for school 
construction, finally voted out by the House 
Education Committee yesterday, has been 
languishing for months. 

That has been possible because of public 
indifference or outright opposition. A great 
many people honestly feel that schools are 
the responsibility of the States and that if 
the Federal Government once starts con- 
tributing to them, it will never be able to 
stop. 2 
Their argument is not without some 
foundation. On the other hand, the crowded 
condition of schools is critical and threatens 
to become worse each year. 

There are no indications that the emer- 
gency can or will be adequately met by the 
States. In that respect the States have 
failed in their obligation to the young people 
and the future of the country. 

But if the service of educated young people 
will be necessary to meet the country’s de- 
mands of tomorrow, the arguments by which 
the bill is delayed threaten national growth 


‘and security. 


No fine point of law or debate on the re- 
sponsibility for schools should stand in the 
way of providing the country with the 
trained manpower necessary for industrial 
progress or military preparedness. 

Public and official indifference has already 
resulted in a dangerous shortage of scientists 
and engineers. The problem has been 
stressed repeatedly. Efforts to relieve the 
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shortage have been undertaken by founda- 
tions, corporations and associations. 

These efforts cannot succeed unless the 
public becomes sufficiently aware of the 
danger to make its influence felt among 
those who can vote the funds for sufficient 
schools. 


New Provincial for the Order of the Sisters 
of Mercy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader-Evening 
News of Monday, July 8, 1957, comment- 
ing on the appointment of Mother Mary 
de Lourdes Rivers, R. S. M., to succeed 
Mother Mary Celestine McHale, R. S. M., 
as the next provincial of the Province of 
Scranton of the Order of the Sisters of 
Mercy: 

New Mercy PROVINCIAL 


Appointment of Mother Mary de Lourdes 
Rivers, R. S. M., to succeed Mother Mary 
Cclestine McHale, R. S. M., as provincial of 
the Province of Scranton, Order of Sisters of 
Mercy, is recognition for a member of the 
community who has distinguished herself as 
an educator and administrator for three 
decades. 

Mother Mary Celestine, a native of Wilkes- 
Barre, held the post for two successive terms, 
a total of 6 years, which is the limit under 
rules of the order. During her tenure, the 
Province continued its march of progress. 
Her new assignment bad not been announced 
at this writing. 

Mother Mary de Lourdes, a native of Pitts- 
burgh, came here @ years ago from Altoona 
where she was superior and principal at St. 
Marks School. Since her arrival at Dallas, 
she has served on the faculty of Court Gate 
of Heaven School and as professor of English 
at College Misericordia. For 3 years she was 
a member of the provincial council and, be- 
fore her advancement, was assistant mother 
Provincial for one term. 

With this background, she is eminently 
fitted for her new responsibilities. A keen 
mind and a sense of humor are not the least 
of her attributes. Throughout her career she 
has taken special interest in young people 
with the most gratifying results. As an ex- 
ecutive at provincial headquarters, she- en- 
hanced a reputation for zeal and objectivity. 

From ali indications, Mother Mary de 
Lourdes will be a worthy successor to the 
resourceful Mother Mary Celestine in super- 
Vising the largest of the nine provinces of 
the Sisters of Mercy in the United States. 
The Province of Scranton, which embraces 
Pennsylvania, New York, and British Guinea, 
South America, officially came into existence 
in 1929, although the order was founded 126 
years ago in Ireland and a community was 
formed in Wilkes-Barre 82 years ago. It has 
830 nuns, laboring unselfishly in 71 convents, 
70 elementary schools, 17 high schools, 1 
Senior college, 1 Junior college, 5 hospitals, 
1 leprosarium, as well as in homes for chil- 
dren and the aged. This broad field of serv- 
ice offers a challenging opportunity to these 
dedicated women and they have been making 
the most of it. 
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Amending Reorganization Act of 1949 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8364) to further 
amend the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, so that such act will apply to re- 
organization plans transmitted to the Con- 


~ gress at any time before June 1, 1959, 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 

rise in support of the committee bill. 
I believe that I have some background 
of knowledge of reorganization plans: 
I I notice on page 4 that 56 reorganiza- 
tion plans have been transmitted to the 
Congress and 41 have become effective. 
If my memory serves me right, I served 
as chairman of the reorganization sub- 
committee for 4 years, and I handled 45 
of those Presidential reorganization 
plans, and 39 that I handled became law. 
I also served on the second Hoover Com- 
mission, and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MEADER], who spoke a few 
minutes ago, has taken a completely 
consistent position with that which he 
has taken all along in regard to the ex- 
tension of the Reorganization Act. He 
has always been against it. > 

I took the other side of the position 
for many, many years, but I am begin- 
ing to also feel that the Congress should 
take back into its hands as much au- 
thority as it can in the field of policy. 
I believe that in the delegation of au- 
thority by the Congress we are weaken- 
ing the function of the Congress and 
therefore I think that this bill should 
be supported. It gives to the President 
the right to send up reorganization 
plans. As long as amendment No. 2, the 
amendment which provides for a simple 
majority rather than a constitutional 
majority stays in the bill, I am willing 
to go along with it, because this will give 
to the President the right to call te the 
attention of the Congress any important 
reorganization plan he wishes to make 
but at the same time it will in effect give 
back to the Congress the regular legisla- 
tive power; the power of a majority vote 
of the Congress over that reorganization 
plan which the President may propose. 

So, I am supporting the committee 
bill with this provision in it, because I 
think it is a step back toward giving the 
Congress the power that they should 
have, according to the responsibility 
which is placed upon the Congress. 

There is one more comment I wish to 
make, After serving for some 18 or 19 
months on the second Hoover Commis- 
sion, I came to the conclusion—and I 
so stated in my concluding minority 
report—that the Congress should look 
with a great deal of caution upon the 
creating of commissions, particularly 
commissions which have the responsi- 
bility of formulating policy, because 
those commissions, regardless of how 
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respectable the people are that are 
chosen, how widely they come from dif- 
ferent fields of life, they still do not 
have a responsibility to the electorate. 
It is the Members of Congress in both 
branches that have the responsibility to 
the electorate. They are the ones that 
have to go back home every 2 years in 
this body and every 6 years in the other 
body and pass muster before the people 
of the districts as to whether the de- 
cisions they have made on policy are 
right or wrong. But, if the Congress ap- 
points a commission, the commission 
serves its time, it renders its report, it 
has no responsibility, it either expires or 
the members resign, they have no re- 
sponsibility except to their own preju- 
dices or their own beliefs. They have no 
responsibility to the people, and there- 
fore I think that any step toward giving 
back to the Congress the authority com- 
mensurate with the responsibility which 
the people expect us to exercise is a good 
step. Therefore if this amendment stays 
in the bill, I will support it, and if the 
amendment is stricken from the bill, I 
will vote against the bill. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. It was my privilege to 
serve with the very eminent gentleman 
from California on the subcommittee for 
reorganization that implemented the 
very many Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. I first of all would like to 
say that I think the gentleman from 
California, serving as chairman of that 
subcommittee, did a very fine piece of 
work, and I was very much encouraged 
myself with the results of that effort. 

I was a little astonished to hear my 
good friend from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM) 
state a moment ago that he felt that no 
economies, of any significance at least, 
had resulted from those reorganizations, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California what his reaction is as to the 
results of those reorganizations. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I would have to give 
my answer in two phases. I think that 
the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission which had to do with econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government were 
on a solid basis, that we moved in many 
fields of legislation and that we did ac- 
complish economy in certain of those 
fields and efficiency in some of those 
fields. I have no way of computing the 
amount in dollars. However, when the 
second Hoover Commission departed 
from trying to improve the structure and 
the function of government organiza- 
tionwise, and got into the field of policy, 
it was my opinion, and I expressed it on 
several occasions in my minority re- 
ports, that they were at that time en- 
croaching upon the area of responsibility 
which the Congress should exercise, I 
prophesied that no good results would 
come of most of the recommendations of 
the second Hoover Commission. 

The President’s failure to send to the 
Congress reorganization plans based on 
the second Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations is proof that the President 
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and his advisers either lacked confidence 
in the merit of the recommendations or 
they realized that they were encroach- 
ments on the policymaking function of 
the Congress. 


Moley and Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Newsweek: 

MOLEY AND SUPREME COURT 

In his latest three columns in Newsweek, 
Contributing Bditor Raymond Moley has 
taken close looks at the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions which have caused so 
much consternation. In writing on these 


particularly controversial issues, Moley has 


revisited an earlier field of interest in which 
he distinguished himself before he gained 
fame as a journalist. His achievements in 
later years have tended to overshadow his 
career in law administration, but they can- 
not diminish it, 

After receiving his master of arts from 
Oberlin College and a doctor of philosophy 
from Columbia University, Moley devoted 
himself to criminal-law administration. 
Prom 1919 to 1923 he was director of the 
Cleveland Foundation, which under his lead- 
ership conducted the first monumental sur- 
vey of the administration of justice in an 
American city. This and other comprehen- 
sive surveys of law enforcement, notably in 
Missouri and Illinois, led to his appointment 
as research director of the New York State 
Crime Commission during the administra- 
tions of Gov. Alfred E. Smith. For 30 years 
he was professor of public law at Columbia 
University. 

He was appointed by Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1930 as a member of the com- 
mission which created a new New York State 
parole system. Later, Governor Roosevelt 
appointed him research director of his Com- 
mission on the Administration of Justice. 
In all these posts he served with distinction. 

In 1931, Judge Samuel Seabury, then con- 
ducting the investigation of New York City's 
magistrates courts, employed Moley to formu- 
late constructive suggestions for reform, and 
later he was Judge Seabury's chief witness 
in the investigation of the District Attorney's 
office in New York County. 

Moley's reflections and conclusions result- 
ing from these and many other firsthand ob- 
servations of the workings of law, the courts, 
prosecuting agencies, and the police are sum- 
marized in three books published between 
1929 and 1933, Politics and Criminal Prosecu- 
tion, Our Criminal Courts, and Tribunes of 
the People, and in articles in law journals. 

In 1933, after serving briefly as a member 
of President Roosevelt's brain trust, he em- 
barked on a journalism career. For the past 
24 years he has written a weekly column of 
opinion, first in the magazine Today, which 
he heiped found, and later in Newsweek, 
which was merged with Today in 1937. So 
well known has he become for his perspective 
column in Newsweek, I thought readers 
should know that when Moley writes on the 
issues in law involved in the Supreme Court 
decisions, he draws on a background held by 
few other men. 
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Duty To Know Ignored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to insert an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean, dated July 9, 1957, concern- 
ing the importance of the President to 
keep informed on administratien legis- 
lation. 
July 3 concerning the civil-rights legis- 
lation provoked the editorial. I am sure 
all Members will be interested in read- 
ing the editorial, and it follows: 


Duty To KNOW IGNORED 


While the American people's right to know 
is being so widely discussed, the duty of the 
President of the United States to keep in- 
formed on administration legislation also as- 
sumes growing importance. 

For long months Mr, Eisenhower has been 
defending the civil-rights legislation drawn 
up by his smooth and politically minded 
Attorney General, Mr. Herbert Brownell. On 
more than one occasion he called the pro- 

legislation ‘moderate’ and held that 
it would bring peace and. quiet to the 
South. He thought it was aimed solely at 
the right to vote. He believed its scope was 
limited. 

But all the time, he didn't know. 

Even as late as July 3, the Chief Executive 
Wasgroping in the dark, he admitted at a 
White House press conference. 

“I was reading part of that bill this morn- 
ing,” he said, “and I—there were certain 
phrases I didn't completely understand. So 
before I made any more remarks on that 
(rewriting the bill so that it specifically 
dealt with the question of the right to vote 
rather than implementing the Supreme 
Court decision on integration in schools) I 
want to talk to the Attorney General and 
see exactly what they do mean.” 

Whether the President had read any part 
of the bill before last week is left unsaid, 
but the possibility cannot be dismissed that 
he had been dependent, up to that time, on 
briefings by Mr. Brownell. And that leads 
to an additional possibility—that the Attor- 
ney General told his chief only what he 
wanted him to know. 

In his bemusement, Mr. Eisenhower has 
said he was always ready to listen to any- 
one’s presentation of his views on the matter. 
And it would be well if he did this so that 
he could strike a balance between the opin- 
ions of Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, for in- 
stance, and the chief legal officer. 

Now some of the things sald about the civil- 
rights legislation have been extreme, but at 
the same time there have been solid argu- 
ments in behalf of a trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases rising out of judicial action 
under the proposed law. 

That Mr. Eisenhower is voluntarily going 
to make any important concessions to op- 
ponents of the bill, as now drawn, must be 
doubted. 

Mr. Brownell will tell him, no doubt, just 
what he told the Senate Subcommittee on 
Civil Rights: That any intimation that the 
military would be used to enforce court 
orders in civil-rights cases does not repre- 
sent the true state of facts.” Yet if the 
military would not be used, as a last resort, 
how would such a measure have any effec- 
tiveness? 


The President’s statement of 


July 11 


The disturbing thing is that Mr. Elsen- 
hower has been talking all along about an 
important issue concerning which he is not 
well-informed, and has been leaning on un- 
derlings whom the Nation as a whole cannot 
implicitly trust for good intentions, 

Where he has not understood what was 
brewing, however, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Herbert Brownell knows to the fullest the 
scope of the legislation which has already 
entered into the most determined fight of 
this Congress session. And, not even his 
best friends could assume that moderation 
has been an impelling motive in the Attor- 
ney General's civil-rights plans, 


Operation Good Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always pleasant to read good news in 
the hometown newspapers instead of 
the tragic and unhappy headlines that 
so often take prominence. So it was 
with real pleasure that I picked up a 
copy of the Paterson, N. J., Evening 
News this week to read the foHowing 
story, which might well be titled “Op- 
eration Good Neighbor,” in the Up- 
Country column written by Harold Mac- 
Cullough, a capable newspaperman from 
that area. It describes the splendid 
public relations job being done by the 
commanding officer and staff of the 
United States Army Nike Station in the 
suburban community of Wayne Town- 
ship, New Jersey. 

The residents were not all overjoyed 
when the Army announced its plans to 
locate a guided-missile station in their 
back yards, but since the opening of the 
base, Capt. Donald E. Bull, command- 
ing officer, and his men have become a 
most welcome part of the community. 
They have shown « civic spirit and a 
warm friendly approach that have en- 
deared them to their neighbors. Cap- 
tain Bull and his group deserve com- 
mendation for turning what might have 
been an unpleasant, friction-charged re- 
lationship for both the missile station 
personnel and the people of Wayne 
Township, into a happy, heartwarming 
experience. 

THEY Say Ur COUNTRY 
(By Harold MacCullough) 

Sometime back when the United States 
Army announced it planned a Nike guided 
missile station for the area between Alps 
and Ratzer Roads, and Route 23, Wayne 
Township, an uproar went up from many 
who protested the installation. 

Since it has been in operation we have 
heard no unfavorable comments. 

The equipment there and the personnel, 
ably commanded, -provides a setup that 
gives the residents of the area a feeling of 
security. 

But, something rarely heard of, is what 
the men have done by way of saving lives 
through the medium of giving blood. 

The enlisted men, and there are approxi- 
mately 100 of them at the installation, have 
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given as much as 40 pints of blood to aid 
the ill and thereby saving lives. 

Men trained in the art of handling weap- 
ons of war which are designed to kill, are 
in peacetime saving lives. 

We are not telling tales out of school, 
when we speak of one case in particular, 
where the young men at the Nike station 
volunteered and gave their blood to help save 
a life. 

The patient was the wife of an editor of 
this newspaper. She was desperately ill and 
the call went out for life-saving blood, 
Among those appealed to were the Nike per- 
sonnel. 

Others gave too, but when the men at 
Nike were lined up for inspection, and the 
appeal read to them, it was only a matter 
of seconds when many stepped out of line 
and volunteered. 

We can explain it best when we use the 
words of the editor when he said: “I arrived 
at the hospital only to see men in uniform 
all over the place. What a comfort.” 

When we find soldiers, volunteering time 
and time again, it is something worth telling 
the public about. 

We proudly salute those at Nike, men and 
Officers alike. 

We would like to list the names of all who 
have given blood but space will not permit. 
At a later date we plan to name the honor 
roll. 

We list the officers at the station, all capa- 
ble men, who “haye the situation well in 
hand.” £ 

Capt. Donald E. Bull, commandant of the 
station; Lt. Harry Masker, executive officer; 
Lt. Robert J. Falvey, and Lt. Wilbur D. Lord. 

Good luck to all, officers, noncoms and 
men in the ranks, 


Polish Falcon Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr, SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
Tesolution adopted by the Polish Falcons 
of America, Nest 212, Fifth District, at its 
29th meeting held in Ansonia, Conn., 
June 28 through June 30, 1957. 

The resolution follows: 

We, the delegates of Polish Falcons of 

, convened m 34th convention and 
the 29th meeting, in Ansonia, Conn., on 
June 28, 29, and 30, 1957, resolve: 

To be loyal and to defend the interests of 
the Polish nation, including its Oder and 
Neisse west boundary, which is racially Polish 
territory and which rightfully belongs to 
Poland. 

The Polish nation, always a bulwark of 
Christianity, was sold into the orbit of the 
Kremlin. 

We, as citizens of the United States in 
North America and with the help of our State 
Department will endeavor to obtain for our 
Polish countrymen the freedom and inde- 
Pendence which is rightfully theirs. 

We, American citizens, request our United 
States Government to use its influence so 
that our nation could free itself from the 
enforced outrages of Moscow; we have great 
Tegret that our Polish efforts regarding these 
Outrages have not been more fruitful and 
that Poland has not gained her emancipa- 
tion. As Americans of Polish descent we 
Consider it our sacred duty to support these 
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matters of eventual liberation and return of 
full freedom within her boundaries. 

We request our Polish organizations to 
support these claims, and work for justice in 
the freedom of our country. 

Long live the United States. 

Long live the Polish Falcons with its presi- 
dent, Walter Laska, in charge. 

As a Polish Falcon organization of United 
States citizens who are of Polish descent, we 
stand loyal by our President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and our American homeland. 

Long live the fifth district of Polish Fal- 
cons of America, 

For resolution committee: 

K. MAJEwIczZ, 
Chairman. 
M. ZELINSKA. 


Mr. Dulles on Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of July 4, 1957, entitled 
Mr. Dulles on Red China.” It is inter- 
esting to note the prophetic accuracy of 
both Secretary Dulles and the editors of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Indeed, 
Communist dictatorships are built on the 
shifting sands of oppression and brute 
force. No regime built on that shaky a 
foundation can long stand. 

All Americans should remain deter- 
mined not to strengthen these shaky and 
temporal organizations by any acts of 
ours, 


Mr. DULLES ON RED CHINA 


In San Francisco recently, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles made a brilliant 
analysis of this Nation's policy toward Red 
China. It was a classic argument that should 
go far toward reassuring our important 
friends and allies in Asia that Washington 
will not climb into bed with their worst foe— 
the aggressive Communist regime that holds 
power in Peiping. 

Before Secretary Dulles spoke, some 
columnists circulated the report he would 
take this occasion to announce that Wash- 
ington was backtracking on its refusal to 
begin doplimatic relations with the Red 
Chinese regime. Secretary Dulles’ blunt 
speech was a ringing rebuttal to those who 
hope somehow, some way to persuade Wash- 
ington to help this international aggressor 
get into polite society. 

Secretary Dulles took particular note of the 
argument, often advanced by British spokes- 
men, that the Red Chinese regime is here to 
stay, and we might as well do business with 
it. 

On this point he said: 

“First of all, let me say emphatically that 
the United States need never succumb to 
the argument of inevitability.“ We, with 
our friends, can fashion our own destiny. 


- We do not accept the mastery of Communist 


forces. 

“And let me go on to say that these Com- 
munist despotisms are not so immutable as 
they sometimes appear. Time and circum- 
stances work also upon them * * *, 
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“Nothing could be more dangerous than 
for the United States to operate on the 
theory that if hostile and evil forces do not 
quickly and readily change, then it is we who 
must change to meet them. 

“If Communism is stubborn for the wrong, 
let us be steadfast for the right.” 

It is, as Secretary Dulles pointed out, an 
optical Ulusion that makes the totalitarian 
regime of a Stalin, a Khrushchev, a Mus- 
solini, or a Mao seem as solid and unshak- 
able as the pyramids. Their dictatorships 
are built on the shifting sands of oppression 
and brute force. 

No regime built on that shaky a fundation 
can long stand. 

It is not the United States that must 
tremble for the future, but the Red dictator- 
ships, John Foster Dulles should get a bous 
quet for reminding us of a basic fact of 
political life that is all too often forgotten. 


. 


South Is on the March 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Nashville Banner, under 
date of July 9, 1957, commenting on a 
statement of Frank J. Soday, president 
of the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry: 

Sourk Is on THE Marcu 

The South, industrially, is building—not 
built. Its roster of enterprises is growing— 
not grown. To borrow a statement of Frank 
J. Soday, president of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Science and Industry, “The South, 
birthplace of American industry, is coming 
into its own at last.” = 

Mr. Scday documents that assertion with 
a summary of this expansion, published in 
the Manufacturers Record, enlarging upon 
his prediction of 2 years ago that by 1965 the 
South would have 30 percent of the country’s 
manufacturing industry—a rate of growth 
that would require the addition of three 
plants each-day during the period, or a total 
of 10,000 in 10 years. That rate of growth 
was exceeded in 1956, when 1,060 plants were 
added to the southern manufacturing poten- 
tial. 
“To illustrate the rapidity with which the 
South has been building its manufacturing 
potential, the Gulf States area has accounted 
for one-sixth of all of the industrial con- 
struction in the country during the past 10 

. The value of such construction is 
$3.25 billion, which is six times the value of 
all industry built in the New England area 
during the same period.” 

The South's proportion of the Nation's 
manufacturing facilities has increased from 
9 percent in 1900 to 22 percent today. 

The South now has 33,700 manufacturing 
establishments, of which 15,000 employ 50 or 
more persons. Some 22,000 new industrial 
plants have located in the area since 1939, 
and its industrial output has increased from 
$11 billion to $62 billion during the same 
period. 

State by State and regionwide this prog- 
ress shows, developments that have come be- 
cause the resources are here and concerned 
leaders have worked at it. : 

The Banner observed the other day that 
Nashyille’s steady business and industrial 
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advance reflects the confidence of those in- 
vesting in such a program of expansion. On 
the wide scale, the South's economic growth 
Tests on the same essential, heartening 
factor. 

Mr. Soday does not overstate it, drawing 
his conclusions from the remarkable record 
of facts and figures: Southern industry is 
on the march. It commands national atten- 
tion. It denotes awakening to the fact that 
progress is everybody's business. 


So They May See Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting to the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people a well-written article by 
Ernest K. Lindley in which the construc- 
tive proposals made by Vice President 
* Nrxon at the 42d Kiwanis international 
convention at Atlantic City on June 27 
are outlined. 

The article follows: 

[From Newsweek for July 8, 1957] 
So THEY May See Us 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


The constructive proposals made by Vice 
President Nixon at Atlantic City last week 
deserve serious attention. He urged that the 
United States: 

1. Increase to 25.000, more than dou- 
bling, the number of leaders from all parts 
of the world brought to the United States 
annually under the Government's exchange 
program 


2. Actively seek an exchange of persons 
and information with the Soviet bloc. 

There is and has been no opposition in 
principle to more visitors from nations out- 
side the Communist sphere. The chief ob- 
stacle is financial, Our Government has 
provided some funds for this purpose, as 
have foundations and other private organi- 
zations. These subventions have enabled 
many thousands of leaders—officlals, teach- 
ers, journalists, businessmen, labor leaders, 
and others from many lands—to visit the 
United States in the last several years. A 
very large mafority of these visitors have 
gone home with a better understanding of 
our institutions, our customs, and our pur- 
poses, and a friendlier feeling toward us. 
As the Vice President pointed out, what these 
people say about us carries more weight than 
what we say about ourselves through the 
Voice of America and our other overseas in- 
formation activities. 

YOUTH, AS WELL 


A program so manifestly useful in its 
effects ought to be expanded. Nrxon's pro- 
posal to double the Government's exchange 
program is not in the least unreasonable. 
The number of visitors from the newer coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa might well be trebled 
or quadrupled. The cost would be insignifi- 
cant. We should bring to this country not 
only more recognized leaders from other 
lands but more potential future leaders. 
The Soviet Union, Red China, and other 
Communist nations make an especially 
strong play for the young people. They 
bring them on temporary visits and also offer 
scholarships by the thousands. We should 
do the same and on an even larger scale. 
Were the scholarships available, a large per- 
centage of the students in the new nations 
who go abroad to study would come to the 
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United States. We are missing the oppor- 
tunity to assist in the education of thou- 
sands of young people who in time will be- 
come leaders. 

Various objections have been raised to a 
wider exchange of persons and information 
with Communist nations. Nixon himself 
does not advocate such exchanges with Red 
China now. But he favors them with the 
Soviet Union as well as with the smaller 
Communist states of Eastern Europe. As he 
pointed out, many of the principal obstacles 
lie on the side of the Soviets. If they want 
a freer exchange of information they can 
agree to a regular exchange of TV programs, 
can stop jamming the “Voice of America,” 
permit American magazines and newspapers 
to circulate freely in the Soviet Union, and 
remove other barriers which they have 
imposed. 

SLOW ON THE UPTAKE 

But the fact remains that during the last 
3 years the Soviet Union has sought a wider 
exchange of persons with us as well as with 
other countries. Our response has tended to 
be lethargic if not at times reluctant. As 
a result of the Soviet suppression of the 
Hungarian freedom movement, we halted 
exchanges. Whether this method of show- 
ing our disapproval served well our own 
long-range purposes is debatable. Now we 
are again arranging exchanges. 

While recognizing that certain risks are 
involved, the Vice President has concluded 
that the widest possible exchange of persons 
with the Soviet bioc is to our advantage. 
He made the point that if many come, the 
Soviet authorities will have a hard time in 
making sure that all of them are hardened 
Communists. But even hardened Commu- 
nists are likely to see things in the United 
States which in the future will make them 
less susceptible to their own propaganda. 

Our hope of achieving a reliable peace 
with the Soviet Union rests largely on a 
gradual evolution of the Soviet political 
system. Such an evolution is likely to be 
stimulated by maximum exposure of the 
Soviet people to contacts with the rest of 
the world. Nixon is, I think, right and wise 
in urging that we actively seek to promote 
this maximum exposure. 


China’s Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of July 4, 1957: ` 


CHINA'S PROBLEM 


Most Americans do not realize the stagger- 
ing scope of Communist China's economic 
problem, and the speech of Mao Tsetung, ob- 
tained recently by a western newspgperman, 
reveals the gravity of the situation now being 
felt inside China. 

Although the Chinese Communists have 
unquestionably made some progress in estab- 
lishing order among China's 600 million peo- 
ple, the rapidly increasing population is 
complicating the task of raising the living 
standard in that country. According to re- 
liable sources, Mao admitted some 30 million 
births are taking place annually in China, 
and also that the increase in the grain har- 
vest in the last 2 years has been just enough 
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to take care of the increase in population— 
maintaining the same low standard of living. 

With China on a huge heavy industry ex- 
pansion, it is obvious that workers’ wages 
cannot be increased and living conditions 
Improved while this is going on and China's 
birth rate remains as high as it is. In short, 
China faces the problem so many countries 
face—that of overpopulation. 

Recent indications that Mao is taking an 
increasingly independent line from that of 
Moscow and an admission from China's top 
leader that the Chinese economy is having its 
troubles, are encouraging. 

The net effect seems to be that Communist 
China is not to be considered a major threat 
to the Western powers in the near future— 
as far as any major war or grandiose expan- 
sion in that area of the world is concerned. 
However, if the economic problem is ever 
solved in China, and the Communists con- 
tinue to expand their heavy industry, even- 
tually the regime in China could become a 
more dangerous threat to the world than 
Communist Russia. 


As to Tight Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Saturday, July 6, 1957, commenting upon 
one recent report of one subcommit- 
tee on fiscal policy of the Joint Economic 
Committee: 

As To TIGHT MONEY 

The next time Democratic campaigners 
feel inclined to make political capital by 
inveighing against “tight money” policies of 


the Eisenhower Administration, they should 


be reminded of a report just issued on that 
subject by a subcommittee of the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee. 

Representative WILBUR MILLS, of Arkansas, 
was chairman of the subcommittee. Sena- 
tors Pau. Dovuc tas, of Illinois, and JOSEPH C. 
O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming, completed the 
Democratic majority. Minority members 
were Representative THomas B. Curtis, of 
Webster Groves, and Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona. 

After hearing 35 economists and Govern- 
ment officials testify, this subcommittee 
unanimously concluded that the Govern- 
ment ought to maintain “tight money” and 
resist tax cuts as the best way to combat 
continuing inflationary pressures. Fiscal 
and monetary restraints on the total level 
of spending are essential in such a period as 
this, the subcommittee says. So interest 
rates must continue to be high, Government 
income must continue to surpass outlays, as 
long as inflationary dangers persist. 

This is a courageous and unquestionably a 
correct assessment of the Nation’s economic 
position. Since “tight money” always hurts 
somebody, and would not be effective unless 
it did, politicians face a constant temptation 
to exploit it for political purposes. But the 
truth is that if money suddenly became 
“loose” instead of “tight,” the added de- 
mands thus poured into the economy would 
redouble the upward pressure on prices 
which already causes concern. 

If the Government were to try to hold 
prices in check by other means than a re- 
strictive monetary policy, it would have to 
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resort to even more rigorous measures—such 
as a policy of extreme fiscal austerity, in- 
creasing taxes while reducing expenditures, 
and imposing direct controls on prices and 
wages. 

“Tight money“ did not actually originate 
with the Eisenhower administration. It orig- 
inated with the Federal Reserve Board, when 
that independent agency stopped supporting 
the price of Government securities in 1951, 
during the Truman administration, and 
started tightening up on credit. Ever since 
that time, interest rates have been gradually 
rising. 

For a time in late 1953 and 1954, when the 
inflationary pressures slackened, the Federal 
Reserve system eased up on credit restric- 
tions. But when the economy began ex- 
panding again, the brakes again had to be 
applied. They will have to stay on unless we 
want to see a runaway boom end in a dis- 
astrous bust. 

This is not to say that some special hard- 
ships arising from restrictive credit policies 
need not be dealt with. For example, some 
of the governors at their annual conference 
were on the right track when they suggested 
a Federal guaranty for local school bonds 
that would permit them to be marketed at 
lower interest rates. But when Democratic 
governors converted this sensible idea into 
a broadside attack upon “tight money” as 
such, they were talking politics, not eco- 
nomics. 

Representative Mus subcommittee, 
Speaking economically, told the story—the 
national welfare demands fiscal and mone- 
tary restraints for as long as the pressure of 
Prices and wages remains on the inflationary 
Bi 


Prejudice Cannot Interfere With 
Educational Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Jacksonville (Tex.) Daily Progress 
of Thursday, June 13, 1957. I commend 
it to the membership of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

PREJUDICE CAN'T INTERFERE WITH EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


If this is one Nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all we must see to it 
that there is equal opportunity in public- 
School education for all children, This 
means a decent school building in Mississip- 
Pi or Arkansas as much as in the east Texas 
oil field. 

This never will be one Nation until we for- 
get our provincialism, and bring about an 
equalization of opportunity, everywhere in 
the land. 

If there is no way locally to to build a de- 
cent schoolhouse, let’s see that it is done 
by the county. If there is no way for the 
County to provide the decent schoolhouse, 
let's make sure the State does it. Going fur- 
ther, if it is not possible for States to build 
these schools, then it is our responsibility, 
Tight here in Texas, to make sure that the 
backwoods child of another State gets arí 
equal opportunity to education. 

The principles of Gilmer-Aiken which 
brought about a high degree of equalization 
in teacher pay throughout Texas needs to 
be carried to the buildings, as well. And 
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the same principles need to be carried out in 
the Nation. 

All of this propaganda about fear of the 
greatest Government in the world—the 
United States Government—is sickening in- 
deed. Believe not a word of it. What these 
opponents of Federal aid in school building 
are saying is that they don’t want all chil- 
dren to have a fair and equal chance in 
America. The whole idea of civilization is 
concern for the welfare of others. It’s the 
basis of Christianity and godliness, too. 


Things Just Don’t Happen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
causes and effects of the recent upheaval 
in the Kremlin will be the subject of 
much discussion for years to come. A 
number of evaluations and interpreta- 
tions have already been put forth. 

A particularly careful and interesting 
analysis recently came to my attention. 
It was written by Gen. Joseph F. Battley, 
president of the National Paint, Varnish, 
and Lacquer Association, in Coatings, his 
weekly report to the industry. General 
Battley, who served his country with 
great distinction and ability for many 
years, has written a piece which deserves 
wide attention, and under leave pre- 
viously granted, I include it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

Tuincs Just Don’t HAPPEN 

The banishment of Stalinist leaders from 
the ruling force in Russia has implications 
extending far beyond those which show on 
the surface of a major political upheavel. 
More importantly, the action ties into a 
series of events which, in their totality, add 
to what undoubtedly is President Eisen- 
hower's greatest victory in the cold war to 
date. 

The chain of events may well be con- 
sidered to start with the Suez crisis. Then, 
it will be recalled, Syrian allies of Russia 
were poised for movement into Jordan, the 
next objective of the Kremlin, with the 
Egyptian situation well under control. The 
goal, of course, was the teremendous oil re- 
serves in the Middle East. The barriers, 


England and France, had been obliterated. ` 


President Eisenhower moved with courage 
and dispatch. The Sixth Fleet made its 
grand entrance into the Mediterranean, with 
nothing left undone to wring the last full 
measure of drama and determination from 
the act. The stakes were indeed high. The 
full evaluation awaits history’s report, but 
the immediate outcome is in the pages of 
the newspapers of July 4. 

Then President Eisenhower made his 
courageous decision based on careful con- 
sideration of possibilities and military prop- 
abilities. When the history of the cold war 
is written, I believe that his strategy in this 
instance will go down as one of his greatest 
achievements. New York and Detroit were 
not threatened with guided missiles as was 
London when Sir Anthony Eden intervened 
in the Suez. Nor did this country receive a 
stern warning letter from Khrushchev as 
did England and France. In fact, the only 
words from Moscow were a few jumbled sen- 
tences in Pravda against the United States, 
The Syrian troops broke camp, went home, 
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Jordan defeated its enemies from within, 
safeguarding the integrity of its borders. 

Without firing a gun or losing a friend 
anywhere, the United States had dealt Rus- 
sia a staggering blow. It paved the way 
for the Richards mission. Today only Syria 
and Egypt are outside the orbit of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. Israel knows peace in a 
greater measure than for many months. 

Against this backdrop there was bound 
to be clamor in Moscow where defeat is not 
easily accepted, less readily admitted be- 
cause rarely so openly and definitely in- 
flicted. Heads had to roll. Appropriately, 
July 4, the day which is synonymous with 
the greatest stride the principle of inde- 
pendence ever has undertaken, marked the 
Kremlin purge, 

The Russian attitude has changed in other 
directions. It is willing to discuss control 
of the atom bomb. It has freed the farmers 
and eliminated a principle of the Com- 
munists in so doing. Now it removes the 
last of the Stalinists from control. Russian 
threat has diminished. It is more amenable 
to peace talks as it realizes it must get 
along with the rest of the world. 

Robert Edwards, writing in the London 
Express, said, “Successful diplomacy depends 
on overwhelming strength” and I would 
add that it also depends on a President who 
makes his decisions and who has removed 
the fear of war for generations ahead. 
There is no question that the change of 
policies in Russia is due to one man alone 
and Russia has found the President willing 
and responsive to their new proposals for 
peace. Nevertheless, he will be apprehensive 
ee they prove their acceptance of a peace- 

ul code, 


‘ 


Sudeten Germans Send Congratulations to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
I received from Dr. Walter Becher, mem- 
ber of the Bavarian Landtag, Secretary 
General of the Sudeten German Council, 
in which he extends his best wishes and 
congratulations to the United States on 
the occasion of our Independence Day: 

SupETENDEUTSCHER RAT E. V., 
München, July 1, 1957. 
Hon. Danit J. Froop, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: On the oc- 
casion of July 4, the American Independence 
Day, I should like to express to you on behalf 
of the Sudeten German people, my best con- 
gratulations to this national day of your 
Nation, and best wishes for the free and great 
future of the United States. 

Since the past July 4, we have witnessed 
unfortunately, the failure of the free world 
in the case of the Hungarian freedom fight, 
when the West did not help men bleeding for 
freedom, and we have witnessed also a new 
fiower of the policy of illusions, believing in 
the national communism—trick of interna- 
tional communism—a trick bringing the 
West to help Communist states, and we have 
seen efforts to trade with the Reds. This is 
an obvious failure which does not suit either 
the great American past nor a sound and 
moral thinking in the free world. This fdil- 
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ure concerns all countries of the West, in- 
cluding West Germany. 

Yet it is exactly July 4, the American In- 
dependence Day, on which also we, the Sude- 
ten Germans over here in West Germany re- 
call vividly the splendid past of the United 
States and the traditions of your great people 
and express our hope that these traditions 
of freedom for men and nations will again 
be revived in the future as a beacon for all 
freedom-loving men of all nations. 

Please accept, on July 4, my best and most 
sincere wishes for the future of your country, 
and your people, for your work in the Con- 
gress, and for you personally. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General, Sudeten Ger- 
man Council. 


Need Not Proved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that apparently much support 
for the so-called Federal aid to school 
construction legislation has subsided. 
When Congress convened the first of this 
year, we were importuned by certain 
groups to pass immediately the so-called 
Federal aid to school construction leg- 
islation. An all-out effort was made to 
create the impression, among other 
things, that due to the great need for 
classrooms it was necessary to have the 
Federal Government provide the funds 
to the States and localities to construct 
the necessary schools. Actually the Fed- 
eral Government has a much larger pub- 
lic debt than do the States and local- 
ities. Also it has been demonstrated 
that the need for school construction is 
not nearly as bad as contended by the 
proponents of the legislation. 

It has been further demonstrated that 
many of the proponents of this legisla- 
tion are attempting to get the Federal 
Government one step closer toward tak- 
ing over the public schools of America. 

Experience has taught us that Fed- 
eral aid is inevitably followed by Fed- 
eral control. I am glad to see the slow- 
ing down and the waning of support for 
this socialistic legislation. I am also 
glad to know from the press that the 
Chief Executive is not as strong for this 
3 as he originally was reported 
o be. 

Recently there appeared in the Peters- 
burg Progress-Index an editorial on this 
legislation. As usual, the editor of this 
fine paper has pinpointed the problem 
and demonstrated the fallacy of the con- 
tentions of the proponents of this leg- 
islation. I have a high regard for the 
editor and commend to the Members of 
this body the editorial. I believe it will 
be helpful if the Members will read it 
before accepting without serious study 
the glib statements of the proponents 
ee legislation. The editorial is as 
ollows: 
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Neep Not Proved 


Speaker Rarsurn says he wants the House 
of Representatives to pass on the $1,500,000,- 
000 school construction bill at this session, 
“one way or another.” 

A similar bill died in the previous session 
because of the anti-integration rider. It has 
been offered again as a key part of the Eisen- 
hower program, and the present edition is a 
compromise of Democratic and Republican 
proposals. In spite of the considerable sup- 
port, it has become one of the favorite tar- 
gets of the economy drive. Unofficial reports 
say that President Eisenhower's enthusiasm 
for it has been waning. 

The most revealing recent commentary on 
the subject is the response to a questionnaire 
which Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER sent 
out to State governors. Of 27 who replied, 14 
expressed opposition to Federal aid for 
schools: The Maryland Republican is con- 
firmed in his belief that the professional 
alarmists and Socialist-inclined pressure 
groups have tried to create the impression 
there is need for a Federal school building 
program. : 

The answers to his questionnaire, not to 
mention all the other evidences on the sub- 
ject, show that there is no consensus that 
such a program is needed, even if it would 
not be an entering wedge for Federal control 
of public education. 


He Plowed Deep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Indiana's 
farmers recently learned that one of 
their most effective leaders and spokes- 
men plans after this year to take a less 
active part in farm organization activi- 
ties. For more than a generation Hassil 
E. Schenck has been president of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, and its strength 
and vitality today are testimony of his 
leadership. Although he has announced 
that he will retire from the presidency, 
we are sure his counsel and vast experi- 
ence will continue to be available to 
farmers in Indiana and in the United 
States for many years to come. 

I want to insert an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star on 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957, and which is 
indicative of the high regard in which 
Mr. Schenck is held in Indiana? 

HE PLOWED DEEP 

In the impending retirement of Hassil E. 
Schenck the farmers of Indiana and the Na- 
tion will lose the active services of one of the 
Nation's outstanding agricultural leaders. 
The fact that he is both the senior State 
Farm Bureau president in point of service 
and the senior director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is an indication of the 
amount of time he has given to these organi- 
zations. 

His leadership has been sound. He has 
resisted the growth of Government controls 
in agriculture, He has sought to steer farm- 


ing toward increasing adaptation to the de- 


mands of the market place. 

His leadership has been effective and suc- 
cessful. The growth of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau, during his 23 years as president is 
evidence of that. 
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Schenck has certainly earned the right to 
retire from organization activity. But he will 
be missed. 


Egg Prices Do Not Improve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Henry A. Ness, of Hallock, Minn., writes: 


A dozen eggs doesn’t pay for a 6-inch 
bolt—is this equality? 


Such egg prices do not leave much to eat 
and live on let alone buy bolts to fasten 
the chickenhouse door. Mr. Arthur 
Carlson, of Bagley, Minn., has listed the 
egg prices in markets in Bagley and 
Bemidji. Gilbert Fasse, of Staples, re- 
ports prices for eggs from January to 
June 1957, ranging from 20 cents to 23 
cents for grade A large, and from 14 
cents to 16 cents for grade C in his area. 
Mr. Simon Knudson, of McIntosh, re- 
ports prices ranging from 15 cents to 23 
cents for different grades of eggs in his 
area and 8 cents for light and heavy hens 
and cockerels. In the Fosston market, 
Mr. Knudson reports the same egg price 
range for the different grades and prices 
of 8 cents for hens, 7 cents for springers, 
and 6 cents for roosters. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert in the Recorp the letters from 
Mr. Ness, and Mr. Carlson, together with 
the attached price lists for eggs and 
poultry: 

Jury 5, 1957. 

Dran Mas. Knutson: I am very happy to 
receive your report from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. * * * I am a rather busy farmer 


at this time. I do not have a report from 

all this area. 

Bagley—Eggs 
Grede: Aa oedema E $0. 23 
Grade A, medium 18 
88 CCC — ————————— 18 
(( AAA 15 

Bimidji—Eggs: 5 
67 ĩ˙ 2 . 26 
Grade A. medium 23 
0 —T—T—T— 20 
ir ot ue EESE hee a oe 18 
These egg prices have remained about the 


same for the past 10 days. 
Most sincerely, 


ARTHUR CARLSON, 
BAGLEY, MINN. 


Bagley markets 


$0. 23 

Grade A, medium 18 
Sad... ⁵ ʃ.œVB sate 18 
arc ( sue 15 
CCC — — — . 08 
Cocke E ELS O LEN 06 
Ar TTT 05 


HAaLLOCK, MINN., July 7, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
Congresswoman, Minnesota, 

HONORABLE Cora: I have had good inten- 
tions of writing you for some time but it 
seems as though we forget to voice our ap- 
preciation to those who are doing a good 
job for us. 

- > . . * 
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I realize after my trip to Washington, 
D. C., how futile it is to put anything across 
to our present Department of Agriculture. I 
am herewith enclosing my last statement 
for 15 dozen eggs which peaks for itself. 
A dozen eggs doesn't pay for a six-inch 
bolt—Is this equality? 

We have just had another 2 inches of 
rain and I'm afraid approximately 80 per- 
cent of the crops in my area will be com- 
pletely lost and I urge you to do all you can 
to include Kittson County in the disaster 
area, to provide emergency loans for the 
farmers, as I know if provided it will be 
greatly appreciated by many. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in 
the future kindly advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry A. NESS. 


Lancaster Co-op Produce 
Grade pA tS Se AS aw SE See N 


$0. 21 
Grade A, medium 15 
APE OL —T—T—T—T0T0T0TVT—TT—T—T————— 16 
Grane! 6; NG. Burra seen atom 15 


Political Chicanery Thwarts Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
deadline on payment of income taxes 
coming close on the heels of a $71 billion 
budget shocked our people into a reali- 
zation that (a) their taxes were too high, 
(b) the Federal Government was spend- 
ing altogether too much money, (e) na- 
tional financial disaster was just around 
the corner. The result was an insistent 
demand that Congress cut appropria- 
8 That the Congress proceeded to 

0. 

But then came pressure from many 
groups insisting upon new legislation; 
additional appropriations of billions for 
foreign aid, other billions for national 
defense, millions for Federal aid to edu- 
Cation, to name but three. 

On top of those three—and there were 
others—came the politician's dream. A 
bill to protect civil rights, though it re- 
ferred to but one, the right to vote. One 
Purpose was to secure the Negro vote in 
the 1958 and 1960 elections. 

The bill was wholly unnecessary. We 
have a statute—Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 2004 and following—which makes it 
a criminal offense to deny to any person 
his right to vote at any election because 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
Servitude. We have a crime-detecting 
Organization, the FBI, unsurpassed. We 
have a Department of Justice with an 
Attorney General and United States dis- 
trict attorneys and district and appellate 
Courts with authority and the means of 
enforcing that statute. 

Nevertheless, though not needed, to 
Curry favor with minority groups, along 
Came this so-called civil-rights bill. It 
Created a new Commission which was 
€mpowered to employ an Advisory Com- 
Mission with authority to make investi- 
gations, subpena witnesses, hold hear- 
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ings, and make recommendations. A 
new snooping agency. This though the 
regular standing committees of the Con- 
gress have like authority, and upon these 
standing committees is imposed the same 
duties delegated to the Commission. 

The bill also authorized the appoint- 
ment of a new Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and provided authority to employ 
an unlimited number of assistants to the 
assistant. The Congress was given not 
even an estimate as to the cost which 
would be incurred by the Commission, 
its employees, the Assistant Attorney 
General and his assistants and em- 
ployees, but the bill did contain a pro- 
vision authorizing the appropriation of 
so much as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

The foregoing is an illustration of the 
way the Congress, under the guise of a 
worthy purpose, in my judgment, need- 
lessly authorizes the wasteful expendi- 
ture of your tax dollars. It is an ex- 
ample of how an economy drive is halted. 

To further insult the intelligence of 
the average citizen, the bill, while pur- 
porting to protect civil rights, took from 
the citizen his established constitutional 
right to a trial by jury when charged 
with a criminal offense. - 

I did not vote for the bill because (a) 
there is now on the books ample legisla- 
tion to protect the right to vote; (b) we 
have an FBI second to no agency in the 
wide, wide world capable of detecting 
criminal activities; and (c) we have a 
United States Attorney General backed 
by able, vigorous United States district 
attorneys, plus United States district and 
appellate courts capable of seeing that 
the present law protecting the right to 
vote is enforced. 

And because, most important of all, 
the bill deprived a citizen of his basic, 
fundamental, constitutional right to trial 
by jury. 

Incidentally, it calls for additional un- 
necessary Federal employees and the 
needless spending of additional tax 
dollars. 


Two Ohio Citizens Recognized as National 
Leaders in Fight To Control Tubercu- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, an unusual 
honor has come to Stark County in the 
recognition of two of our citizens as na- 
tional leaders in the fight to control 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. William M. Morgan, of Alliance, is 
serving as president of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, and Mr. L. L. 
Taylor, of Canton, is president-elect of 
the National Conference of Tuberculosis 
Workers. 

Each man in his own field, one yolun- 
tary and the other as a professional 
worker, has reached the highest office 
to which he might aspire in this work. 
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As one who has observed their sincere 
devotion and unceasing labors over the 
years, I can testify the recognition is 
well deserved. 

Dr. Morgan, a professor at Mount 
Union College, has served the tubercu- 
losis association in county, State, and 
national offices for 20 years. 

Mr. Taylor has been in this work since 
1944, and he is the third county execu- 
tive ever to be elected to top national 
office. 

Both have contributed greatly to elim- 
inate tuberculosis as a threat to public 
health in our county, State, and Nation. 
They have brought honor to Stark Coun- 
ty and the State of Ohio. 


Beyond the Fifth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Raymond Moley from Newsweek dated 
July 15, 1957: 

BEYOND THE FIFTH 
(By Raymond Moley) 

PORTLAND, OREG.— The current reflections of 
Dave Beck must be embittered by the 
thought that if his interrogation by the Mc- 
Clellan committee had been a few weeks 
later, he and his son might have spared 
themselves the trouble of taking the fifth 
amendment 328 times. For the Supreme 
Court in the Watkins case makes it clear: 
that any witness, without mentioning self- 
incrimination, may decide for himself what 
is relevant to the making of the laws of the 
land. However, the most eminent of the 
defenders of the fifth amendment, Dean 
Erwin N. Griswold of the Harvard Law School, 
in his book, The Fifth Amendment Today, 
justifies a witness in taking the fifth even 
when he has no confidenee in a commit- 
tee. There was a time, during the internal 
revenue scandals, when many of us had 
no confidence in the Bureau, but we re- 
sponded to its questions and paid our taxes, 

But we are far beyond the fifth amend- 
ment now. Silence, unembellished silence, is 
the law. 

Since the Watkins decision, all sorts of 
screwballs and subversives are skipping 
about like rams. The Court has fitted their 
needs, as one lawyer puts it, “like a glove.” 
Go ahead, folks, say what you please; choose 
whatever shabby, traitorous pals your heart 
may crave; go to their meetings, and sing 
in the choir. Support Communist causes 
with sympathy and money, and you may be 
invited to lecture with Oppenheimer at 
Harvard. 


COMMUNIST REVIVAL 


There is no better Member of Congress 
than GORDON H. SCHERER. He was out here 
on the coast when the Supreme Court 
handed down its shocking decision. He was 
serving as a member of a subcommittee of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. He says that when the news of the 
Court's action was known, a former chair- 
man of the Communist Party in California 
said that this “will mark a rejuvenation of 
the party in America * * * we are on our 
way.” 
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ScHerer saw the rejuvenation in San Fran- 
cisco. Communists swarmed into the hear- 
ing room like files. Members of the sub- 
committee were subjected to snide remarks 
as they passed by. When the hearings 
opened, a lawyer appeared, armed with the 
Watkins decision, and before his witness was 
allowed to speak demanded that the sub- 
committee outline in detail the nature and 
object of its investigation and explain to his 
satisfaction how each question was perti- 
nent to the subject of the investigation. 

What Dean Griswold said applies with 
greater pertinence now, for it reflects the 
sentimental thinking behind these decisions. 
The fifth amendment, he wrote, was “an ex- 
pression of the moral striving of the com- 
munity * * * a symbol of the America that 
stirs our hearts.“ He argues that the taker 
of the fifth should be spared not only any 
unfavorable inferences, but any social pun- 
ishment and reproach. Time was when peo- 
ple who stood against prevailing opinion in 
defense of their beliefs were prepared to take 
the consequences. Sidney Hook, in his dey- 
astating book replying to Griswold, Com- 
mon Sense and the Fifth Amendment,” says: 
“Can anyone imagine a William Lloyd Gar- 
rison or a Eugene Debs hiding behind the 
fifth amendment?” 

TEST OF HISTORY 


Hook exposes relentlessly the shallow 
scholarship which prompts the dean to asso- 
ciate the immunity from self-incrimination 
with the great Anglo-American struggles for 
human rights. The renowned reformer of 
the penal law, Jeremy Bentham, saw no jus- 
tification for the privilege. Nor did Ameri- 
ca’s foremost legal scholar, John H. Wigmore. 
Justice Cardozo said that “justice would not 
perish if the accused were subject to a duty 
to respond to orderly inquiry.” Justice 
Stephen, in his “History of the Criminal Law 
of England” wrote that the privilege was 
merely one of a number of rights which 
“arose from a peculiar and accidental state 
of things which long since passed away." 

Perhaps it is a mark of the dilution of 
law and commonsense with sociological and 
psychological jargon in law schools that is 
responsible for the loose sentimentalism of 
Griswold, who occupies the position once 
distinguished by such scholars and philoso- 
phers as Roscoe Pound. Perhaps that is 
what is the matter with our judges. 


The Supreme Court Reaches for Total 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inserting a timely article by 
Mr, Forrest Davis which appeared in the 
July 6 issue of the National Review. The 
time has come for all citizens of this 
country to realize that something strange 
is going on within our High Court. 

The article follows: 

THE Court REACHES ror TOTAL POWER—IN Its 
DECISION OF JUNE 17 THE WARREN COURT, 
SAYS ONE OF THE Most ERUDITE OF AMERI- 
CAN JOURNALISTS, Has THROWN DOWN 4 
GAGE WHICH ConorEess Must ‘Take Up UN- 
Less Ir Is WILLING To ABDICATE 

(By Forrest Davis) 

The 17th of June was a decision day in 

the vast, muted, alabastrine palace of the 
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United States Supreme Court, a steamingly 
humid, unseasonable day without. The de- 
cisions announced within may well mark the 
date in future as our 18th Brumaire—the 
occasion on which the Court asserted Its 
power over the Congress as on that Novem- 
ber day in 1799 the Napoleon Consulate 
seized power from the Council of the Five 
Hundred. 

On June 17 the Court, in its Watkins de- 
cision, announced itself, as dissenting Jus- 
tice Tom C. Clark phrased it, the “Grand 
Inquisitor and supervisor of congressional 
investigations.” That decision, written by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, arrogated to the 
Court by profuse obiter dicta command over 
& vital function of the Congress, derived 
from Lord Coke's description of the House 
of Commons as the “general inquisitors of 
the realm” and from long usage and prece- 
dent. In its decision in the California Com- 
munist cases, acquitting 5 and ordering 
new trials for 9 other defendants, the Court 
repealed one section of the Smith Act, an 
act previously held constitutional by this 
Court. It wrote law by establishing a new 
standard, under which a Communist 
scarcely could be found guilty of conspiring 
to overthrow this Government by force un- 
less apprehended on the barricades, faggot 
in one and, tommy-gun in the other; and 
the Court usurped the ancient prerogative 
of a jury to be the sole Judge of the facts 
at trial. 

In short, on June 17 the Warren Court 
(bearing the Chief Justice's name in some 
public derogation because to him is attrib- 
uted the stiffening of the will to power in 
certain of his associates) precipitated a con- 
stitutional crisis long in the making which, 
should Congress defend its prerogatives, will 
give rise to a struggle for power reminiscent 
of the quarrels between King and Commons 
in Stuart and Hanoverian England. 

Even. more “frighteningly, the court on 
June 17 confirmed the public judgment 
that in all cases dealing with Communism 
it hastens to the side of those guilty or 
accused of bearing a part in the great con- 
spiracy, fathered in Moscow, which the ex- 
ecutive and the Congress repeatedly have 
declared to be a “clear and present danger.” 


ABSOLUTISM 


The only visible beneficiary of the Court's 
solicitude for the Communist cause is that 
cause itself; a fact to which the New York 
Daily Worker exuberantly testified. The 
Court, because it speaks in the name of civil 
liberties, is often described as “liberal.” Yet 
as it suppresses the powers of the Congress, 
as it spreads the broad mantle of its 
protection over the Communist apparatus, 
it is reactionary; as reactionary as the en- 
deavor to subvert and betray our fluid, flex- 
ible, tractable, but often uncomprehending 
society is reactionary. Where the Court, 
beyond the reach of the citizen, arrogates 


to itself the irresponsible right to make law 


de novo (as in the school cases); where 
it blurs the line between the state and 
society (as in the Girard College case); 
where it amends the law capriciously (as in 
the California Communist cases); the Court 
is not only reactionary but tinged with the 
peuvent vice of the 20th century: absolut- 
sm. 

Four decisions of June 17 conformed to 
the Court's pattern set in the Steve Nelson 
appeal from a Pennsylvania conviction. 
Two—the reversal of the conviction of John 
T. Watkins, an Illinois labor leader, for 
contempt of Congress, and the California 
Communist rulings—bespoke a revolution- 
ary impulse in the Court, i. e., a desire to 
realine the power relationships of the State 
and to magnify the Court into the sole 
legitimate author of the law of the land. 

What the Court did in Watkins was to ride 
down the congressional right to investigate, 
to press it within narrow limits of legislative 
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intent, to surround witnesses with a wall of 
immunity, and specifically to deny the Con- 
gress' right “to expose for the sake of ex- 
posure,” which was the Chief Justice's be- 
littung term for the right of “informing,” 
a right which Woodrow Wilson, in his Con- 
gressional Government, placed above even 
the Congress’ legislative function. Said 
Wilson, of a right pretty well taken for 
granted and highly regarded by Liberals, in- 
cluding two members of the Court, before 
the Congress began seeking light on the 
Communist threat in our midst: 

“Even more important than legislation is 
the instruction and guidance in political 
affairs which the people might receive from 
a body which kept all national concerns suf- 
fused in & broad daylight of discussion.” 

To suffuse national concerns in Mr. Wil- 
son's “broad daylight“ requires that the 
Congress be free to inform itself, as well as 
the people, through the investigative proc- 
ess with power to subpena persons and 
papers and to punish refractory and obstruc- 
tive witnesses for contempt. . 

The Watkins decision, by adding the first 
amendment’s guaranty of free speech and 
the common-law right of privacy to the fifth 
amendment as a screen between Congress 
and the witness, makes future inquiries de- 
pendent on the leave of those under inves- 
tigation. 

Congress’ right to free inquiry, struck down 
by the Chief Justice and five associates in 
supposed deference to the citizen's right 
freely to discuss, has been maintained in 
large part by liberals. Two concurring 
justices in the Watkins decision, Hugo L. 
Black and Felix Frankfurter, upheld the con- 
gressional prerogative to the full when the 
reluctant witnesses were businessmen or cor- 
rupt politicians. In a New Republic article 
of May 21, 1924, revealing entitled “Hands 
Off the Investigations,” Mr. Frankfurter elo- 
quently affirmed the right searchingly to in- 
quire, 

He wrote: “The question is not whether 
people's feelings here and there may be hurt, 
or names dragged through the mud * * *. 
The real issue is whether the danger of 
abuses and the actual harm done are so clear 
and substantial that the grave risks of fetter- 
ing free congressional inquiry are to be in- 
curred by artificial and technical imitations 
upon inguiry.” 

In 1936, Black was conducting, as chairman 
of the Senate’s lobby committee, an inquiry 
into the practices of certain corporate wit- 
nesses. He wrote feelingly for the February 
Harper's magazine, under the title Inside 
a Senate Investigation,” of the dodges em- 
ployed by witnesses to withhold papers and 
escape his questioning. Senator Black, as & 
matter of course, militantly upheld the right 
of his committee to penetrate the special 
privilege of secrecy claimed by witnesses. He 
witheringly dismissed any invocation of the 
right of privacy. Wrote Black: 

“There is no power on earth that can 
tear away the veil behind which powerful 
and audacious and unscrupulous groups op- 
erate save the sovereign legislative power 
armed with the right of subpena and 
search. * * * Notwithstanding * * * con- 
tinuous opposition, the House and Senate 
have uniformly sustained the right of their 
committees to obtain such evidence [from 
balky witnesses] since the first congressional 
investigation was ordered by the House in 
1792. The courts have upheld them.” 

It is clear that Justice Black does not re- 
gard Communist agents and all who serve 
Moscow as members of powerful and au- 
dacious and unscrupulous groups from 
whom the veil may only be torn away by the 
sovereign legislative power. Nor does Jus- 
tice Frankfurter currently hold that Con- 
gress’ writs should run against witnesses able 
but unwilling to reveal the scope and nature 
of Moscow's endeavor to undo our society- 
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THE KILBOURN CASE 


In reaching his decision in the Watkins 
case, the Chief Justice relied upon an all 
but forgotten and long neglected Supreme 
Court case, Kilbourn v. Thompson, (103 
U. S. 168), decided in 1881 and a rather singu- 
lar finding. Warren held that the legisla- 
tive purpose behind the questioning of Wat- 
kins had not been disclosed to him with 
indisputable charity. 

This assertion Justice Clark disputed in 
his dissenting opinion, bluntly. and specifi- 
cally. Clark noted that the committee chair- 
Man remarked upon opening the hearing 
that the House had referred to the commit- 
tee (the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee) a bill which, if enacted, would limit 
the benefits of the National Labor Act to 
unions not Communist-controfled. It was 
understood, said Clark, that the committee 
was inquiring into the extent of Communist 
influence in unions in the Chicago area and 
that Watkins clearly knew the legislative 
Purposes, as was evidenced by his formal 
statement. 

Clark obviously thought this objection, 
upon which the Chief Justice based the re- 
versal of Watkins’ conviction, a quibble. 
Upon Kilbourne v. Thompson Warren relied 
for obiter dicta questioning the propriety of 
the Un-American Activities Committees pos- 
session of the subpena power, Congress’ right 
to interrogtae private persons, and the right 
to any inquiry where a narrow legislative 
intent is not proclaimed. 

The contention that Watkins was not sufi- 
elently apprised of the legislative intent can 
be understood best by a reference to Kil- 
bourn. For there the 1881 Court found, with 
some reason, that the House, in establishing 
& committee to inquire into an aspect of the 
historic crash of the banking firm, Jay Cooke 
& Co., had neglected to state or imply a legis- 
lative intent. To bring Watkins into line 
with Kilbourn, therefore, it was necessary to 
Taise a doubt about the current committee's 
proclamation of intent. 

The Kilbourn citation itself casts a refiec- 
tion upon the liberalism of the Court's mo- 
tives. As the only Supreme Court decision 
Attacking the congressional right to free in- 
Quiry, it has drawn the devastating fire of 
liberal historians of the Court for three gen- 
trations. The House obviously was acting in 
its informing capacity when it authorized 
the inquiry into a real-estate pool involved 
in the Cooke failure. Kilbourn, the pool 
Manager, resisted the committee, was ad- 
Judged guilty of contempt, imprisoned, 
Gained freedom on a writ of habeas corpus, 
and sued the Speaker, the committee mem- 
bers, and the Sergeant at Arms, Thompson 
(from whom the case derives half its title), 
for false arrest. The District of Columbia 
Supreme Court upheld the defendants, the 
United States Supreme Court reversing. 

The Kilbourn court held that the House, in 
the absence of intent to legislate, had no 
authority to make inquiry into the private 
affairs of the citizen, much less punish him 
for silence. The Justices concluded: * 

This Court does not concede that the 
Houses of Congress possess this general power 
of punishing for contempt. The cases in 
Which they can do this are very limited. The 

of Representatives is not the final 
judge of its own power and privileges in cases 
in which the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject are concerned, but the legality of its 
action may be examined and determined by 
this Court.” 

If we are to judge the desires of the Chief 
Justice by the internal evidence of his Wat- 

opinion, Kilbourn, once he had got over 
the hurdie of intent, fitted his purposes 
With exactitude. 

Prof, James M. Landis who, holding office 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
accounted a New Deal Liberal, expressed the 
Liberal consensus concerning Kilbourn in 
the Harvard Law Review of December 1926 
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under the heading “Constitutional Limita- 
tions on the Congressional Power of Inves- 
tigations,” wherein he wrote: 

“No standard of judgment can be devel- 
oped from Kilbourn v. Thompson. Its result 
contradicts an unbroken congressional prac- 
tice, continuing even after the decision, with 
the increasing realization that committees 
of inquiry are n in order to make 
Government effectively responsible to the 
electorate.” 

Concerning the doctrine, so fervently an- 
nounced by Warren, that a House of Con- 
gress or a committee thereof must explicitly 
state the immediate purpose of an inquiry 
in advance, Landis protested: 

“That it must announce a precise choice 
before adducing evidence necessary for a 
proper judgment, is to insist upon leaping 
before looking, to require of Senators that 
they shall be seers. The grant of legisla- 
tive powers by the founders 1789 carried no 
such implications.” 

FIVE COMMUNISTS ACQUITTED 


In the California Communist cases, this 
Court flagrantly demonstrated the truth of 
the late Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes’ 
ironical aphorism that “the law is what the 
Judges say it 18.“ The majority, again with 
Justice Clark as the lone dissenter (al- 
though Justice Harold H. Burton demurred 
on one point), distorted the verb “organize” 
in the Smith Act out of recognition by its 
framer or the Members of Congress who 
passed it. The Smith Act included the or- 
ganization of the Communist conspiracy's 
myriad agencies, committees and fronts. 
The Court confined the meaning to the 
reo: ization of the Communist Party, 
United States of America, in 1945, invalidat- 
ing that section of the act as bearing upon 
the defendants on the ground of the statute 
of limitations. Since the Smith Act became 
law in 1940, the Congress hardly could have 
brought the 1945 reorganization into pur- 
view. 

The five defendants were aquitted on the 
ground of insufficient evidence. On this 
point, Justice Clark said: 

“This Court should not acquit anyone 
here. In its long history, I find no case in 
which an acquittal has been ordered by this 
Court solely on the facts. It is somewhat 
late to start in now usurping the function 
of the jury, especially where new trials are 
to be held covering the same charges.” 

The Warren Court, never impressed by 
rights claimed by the States, found no difi- 
culty on June 17 in denying the right of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court to hold 
a Socialist editor, Paul Sweezy, in contempt 
for refusing to answer questions by the 
State's attorney general, acting for the legis- 
lature, regarding a lecture Sweezy had de- 
livered at the University of New Hampshire. 
The attorney general was seeking to dis- 
cover what affiliations Sweezy had, if any, 
with the Communist conspiracy. The 
Court’s decision followed Kilbourn on the 
subject of legislative intent. 

A tendency of the Court in 1930 to sub- 
stitute personal inélination for principle 
moved the Great Dissenter, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, to a frank derogation of his col- 
leagues. Dissenting in a case where the 
majority applied the due-process clause of 
the 14th amendment against what he con- 
sidered a constitutional right of Missouri, 
he wrote: 

“As the decisions now stand, I see hardly 
any limit but the sky to the invalidating of 
those rights if they happen to strike a ma- 
jority of the Court as, for any reason, un- 
desirable.” 

Justice Holmes further doubted that the 
14th amendment was intended to give us 
carte blanche to embody our economic or 
moral beliefs in its prohibitions. 

In the Steve Nelson case, the Court ruled 
that the Pennsylvania courts had no power 
to investigate or act upon Communist issues 
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because the Smith Act preempted that field 
to the Federal Government. Congress had 
not so stipulated or intended. The Nelson 
decision had the effect of dismantling the 
investigative machinery of the many States 

inquiring into the Communist conspiracy. 
The Warren Court's decisions in the so- 
called Communist cases from Nelson to June 
17, in the sociologically founded desegrega- 
tion school case of 1954, the Du Pont 
anti-trust case and the Girard College case 
which opened the door to the State's inter- 
ference in the institutions and associations 
of society, indicate that this Court employs 
criteria, constitutional or not, that can fairly 
oe termed, in lawyer's English, “terms of 
WEY? 


What lies behind the Court's lenity toward 
witnesses and petitioners associated with the 
Communist cause? Who can tell what goes 
on in the somewhat commonplace minds of 
the Court's majority, none ot whom was 
known as a leader of the bar or (except for 
the literate, mercurial Frankfurter) for any 
intellectual distinction before mounting the 
bench? All owe their immense dignity and 
well-remunerated lifetime jobs to accidents 
of patronage, religion, or geography. The 
Chief Justice himself can only be supposed 
to hold his elevated office because he made 
the expedient choice at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1952: Certainly no pre- 
vious attainment as a jurist or scholar rec- 
ommended him. 

Why should the Court’s majority stead- 
fastly inhibit the Congress and the executive 
arm in exercising vigilance against so awful 
an endeavor to destroy us? Frankfurter 
in the 1920's, Black in the 1930's, powerfully 
maintained the right of free inquiry to Con- 
gress against the citizen. Back in 1941, Earl 
Warren, rising to the governorship of Cali- 
fornia on the strength of his prosecutions of 
Communist mischief-makers as Attorney 
General, recognized the face of the enemy. 
The California Parole Board had freed three 
Communist goons, sentenced to 20 years for 
murder, after they had served only a little 
more than 4 years of their sentences. War- 
ren expressed his outrage and scorn in a 
newspaper statement which ended: 

“The murderers are free today not because 
they are rehabilitated criminals but because 
they are politically powerful Communistic 
radicals. Their parole is the culmination of 
a sinister program of subversive politics, 
attempted bribery, terrorism and intimida- 
tion which has evidenced itself in so many 
ways during the past 3 years.” 

What warrant has Warren for believing 
that the Communist radicals are less potent 
now than in 1941? Or less sinister, less 
gifted in terrorism and intimidation? 

Justice Black, with Justice William O. 
Douglas, concurred in the California Com- 
munist cases but went further because they 
had dissented when the Court held the 
Smith Act constitutional. As part of his 
concurrence, Black wrote: 

“The first amendment provides the only 
kind of security that can preserve 
a free government—one that leaves the way 
open for people to favor, discuss, advocate 
or incite to causes and doctrines, however 
obnoxious and antagonistic such views may 
be to the rest of us.” 

The statement, equating the right of the 
citizen freely to hold present views, 
however obnoxious, with the disciplined ut- 
terance and schematic program of world 
communism’s fabric of subordination, is 
either unbelievably naive or motivated by a 
hidden spring. Why should witnesses in 
1957 with access to the methods and person- 
nel which Moscow is using against us be 
relieved of the necessity of imparting when 
witnesses in 1936 were sternly enjoined to 
disclose all? 

It has been said that the Warren Court 
could not more faithfully be advancing the 
Communist desire to conquer the United 
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States from within if each week the Justices 
met to con and effectuate the latest instruc- 
tions from the American branch of Agitprop 
in Moscow. The intimation is insupportable 
and shameful but the Court has laid itself 
open to it. 

I prefer, being an easy man, to take the 
charitable view that this Court can no more 
decipher the will of the Kremlin thari it 
can bring into workable knowledge the ap- 
palling fate of those countries which have 
fallen to communism from internal corrup- 
tion. 

WARREN-BLACK-DOUGLAS AXIS 

Chief Justice Warren made his sure-footed 
way through the depression politics of Cali- 
fornia, the ham-and-eggs, Upton Sinclair's 
End Poverty in California, and the old-age 
pension gimmicks, opportunistically, Black, 
a former Ku Kluxer, is somewhat suspect in 
terms of integrity. Douglas, intellectually 
on the blowsy side, conditioned the Yale Law 
School to its current social relativity and 
dogmatic leftism. He has been a kind of 
open-faced rube among the artiful dodgers 
of Soviet persuasion. Alone among ranking 
Americans, Douglas rejoiced at the Soviet 
Embassy last November over the anniversary 
of the October revolution when Hungarian 
women and children were breathing their 
last under the shards of Red army tanks. 
Douglas seems to me incurably frivolous, 

I doubt that the opportunistic Warren and 
Black and the faintly absurd, mountain- 
climbing Douglas would deliberately deliver 
their society and culture to the wolves of 
Moscow. I think it very likely that they 
would do so inadvertently, striving to make 
time with, for example, the intellectuals of 
the Washington Post, which, from condemn- 
ing McCarthyism at the top of its lungs, went 
on to pillory something it called committee- 
ism. 5 

The Warren-Black-Douglas axis on the 
Court lies, in my judgment, under the nihil- 
istic blight of fashionable liberalism. Intel- 
lectually inadequate, the Justices of the 
childish left mistake the liberty of the citi- 
ven for the franchise of the Soviet subver- 
sionist. It pains me to say this, but I fear 
that we have a durhb core of the Court and 
a timid fringe. Justice Burton, who should 
know better, I put in that fringe. 

CONGRESS HAS RECOURSES 


The remedy lies, as always in a free so- 
ciety, with the people and their tribunes in 
the Congress. The Congress can scarcely for- 
bear taking up the gage thrown by Warren 
et al, If Pat McCarran and Bob Taft were 
alive and functioning, I would have greater 
assurance regarding the outcome. The Con- 
gress cannot take the assaults in the Wat- 
kins case, the California cases, and the Jencks 
case lying down unless it is willing to ab- 
dicate its constitutional functions and his- 
torical prerogative. 

The issues are joined. To put it in vulgar 
terms, they lie between the arrogating politi- 
cal accidents in the plush-lined Supreme 
Court Building and the freely elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people across the Capitol 
Plaza. 

The Congress has many recourses if it is 
bold enough to assert them. It controls 
the purse, The Congress could, if it so willed, 
reduce the salary of Associate Justices from 
$35,000 to $3,500 a year. That would inflict 
severe pain. The Congress could institute 
an inquiry into how the Court has become 
so indulgent toward persons associated with 
communism. It could subpena and punish 
for contempt before the Court could get 
around to interdicting such processes. 

It would be illuminating to know why the 
Court exhibits such invariable tenderness 
toward citizens, or aliens, called before con- 
gressional committees to render an account- 
ing of their commerce with the devil. We 
probably never shall know unless Congress 
finally reasserts its power as a historically 
coequal branch of the Government that 
constrains us all, z 
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Brooklyn as an Industrial Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert a very informative 
article which is a study of Brooklyn as 
a center of industry. This article is 
published in the June 1957 issue of 
Commerce Review, published monthly 
by the New York State Department of 
Commerce. 

Many of the achievements listed in 
this article are directly due to the selfless 
efforts of our Borough President, the 
Honorable John Cashmore. His ability, 
devotion and deep interest in every cause 
for the good of Brooklyn and its 3 mil- 
lion population have contributed vastly 
to the progress and achievements in our 
borough for nearly 2 decades. 

The article referred to above reads as 
follows: 

BROOKLYN AS AN INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


The New York State department of com- 
merce has recently prepared an analysis of 
Brooklyn as an industrial center. The major 
conclusion of this report is that Brooklyn, 
the second largest manufacturing county in 
the State, offers definite locational advan- 
tages for a variety of industries, Some of 
these advantages are as follows: 

1. Brooklyn is the major segment of the 
Port of New York, the largest port in the 
United States. Nearly 200 piers handle an 
estimated 45 percent of the commerce of the 
entire port of New York. In an average 
month, 52 steamship lines send out about 
180 ships from Brooklyn piers to some 250 
overseas ports, and have an equal number 
of vessels arriving from all parts of the globe. 
Its excellent port facilities make Brooklyn 
an ideal location for durable-goods manu- 
facturers who produce in substantial quan- 
tities for overseas markets, and for manu- 
facturers and food processors who depend on 
imported raw materials. 

2. A Brooklyn waterfront location is ad- 
vantageous, too, for durable-goods manufac- 
turers who depend on rail transportation to 
and from markets and sources of supply in 
the South and Middle West. Rall-freight 
rates to and from Brooklyn waterfront loca- 
tions on carload lots are identical with those 
to and from New Jersey railhead locations, 
despite the additional haulage via barge or 
car-float across a portion of New York Bay. 
From a rail-freight point of view, a Brook- 
lyn waterfront location may be even better 
in some cases than a location with a siding 
on a major railroad, because it offers the 
equivalent of a siding on each of the nine 
major rail lines that converge on the New 
Jersey shore of New York Harbor. 

3. Brooklyn is also well served by truck 
and air transport lines. 

4. Brooklyn's labor force, totaling 1.2 
million in 1950, constitutes a huge reservoir 
of manpower of great diversity and adapt- 
ability. There are highly skilled and expe- 
rienced workers to meet almost every in- 
dustrial requirement from garment making 
to the building of intricate machinery; ample 
supplies of semiskilled and unskilled labor, 
both male and female, to meet even peak- 
season demands in seasonal industries such 
as confectionery; and young people who are 
good learners and can be fitted quickly into 
any industrial situation. Brooklyn manu- 
facturers agree that they can always find 
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labor of high quality to meet almost any 
need. 

5. The heavy concentration of so many 
different manufacturing industries in Brook- 
lyn and the rest of New York City has given 
rise to a great deal of functional specializa- 
tion in the form of auxiliary industries and 
service enterprises. Brooklyn manufac- 
turers, even those of small and medium size, 
have ready access to a wide range of special- 
ized services of growing importance in both 
production and marketing—industrial re- 
search laboratories, technical consultants, 
industrial designers, consulting engineers, 
packaging experts, advertising and market 
research agencies, banking, and other finan- 
cial services, mills and warehouses that can 
deliver materials and supplies on very short 
notice, freight forwarders and general nran- 
agement consultants. The availability of 
such services makes it possible for small 
and medium-sized manufacturing firms in 
Brooklyn to realize economies in production 
and distribution which in less concentrated 
industrial locations would be attainable only 
by very large enterprises. 

6. Brooklyn manufacturers are at the cen- 
ter of the largest industrial and consumer 
market in the country, with ready access to 
other important domestic and foreign mar- 
kets via truck, rail, air and water transport. 
A Brooklyn location is particularly advan- 
tageous for firms in the shopping goods in- 
dustries, whose immediate markets are in 
New York City, where buyers from all 
over the country gather at various seasons 
to compare competing lines and make their 
selections for the new merchandise season. 
Such industries include women's apparel 
and accessories, children's clothing, shoes, 
costume jewelry, house furnishings, dry 
goods and notions, furniture, toys and mis- 
cellaneous specialties. 

Another conclusion was that the need for 
more space, deriving in many cases from 
competitive pressure to shift to streamlined 
operation in a single-story plant, appears to 
be a principal reason for the movement of 
manufacturing firms from Brooklyn. How- 
ever, space can be made available in the bur- 
ough for industrial development, for the 
construction of modern one-story, garden- 
type structures in sections readliy acces- 
sible to labor supply and transportation fa- 
cilities. Some of these areas are eminently 
sulted to the development of research parks 
because of the relatively short travel-time 
distance from Manhattan with its specialized 
services and talented personnel. 

NATURE OF BROOKLYN'S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 


Kings County, which is identical with the 
borough of Brooklyn, is seventh among the 
leading industrial counties of the United 
States. Measured by total volume of em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries in 
1954, it is outranked only by Cook County, 
Chicago, Los Angeles County, New York 
County, Manhattan, Wayne County, Detroit, 
Philadelphia County, and Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, in the order given. Within New 
York State, Brooklyn’s volume of manufac- 
turing employment in 1954 exceeded that of 
Erie, Buffalo, the State's third leading manu- 
facturing county, by nearly 59 percent. 

Brooklyn's share of the 1954 New York 
City totals of both manufacturing employ- 
ment (production and other workers) and 
value added by manufacture was nearly 25 
percent. 

Brooklyn’s industrial structure is charac- 
terized by diversity and stability. All but 
one of the 20 major manufacturing groups 
are represented in the borough, and there is 
a better balance between the durable- and 
non-durable-goods industries than in the 
city as a whole. Non-durables normally ac- 
count for about 60 percent of the borough's 
manufacturing employment, while durable- 
goods industries (including miscellaneous 
manufactures) provide 40 percent of the job 
opportunities. For the city as a whole the 
ratio is 69 to 31 in favor of non-durables. 
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When compared with New Tork State or 
the United States, however, Brooklyn has a 
high concentration in nondurables. In the 
State, employment is almost equally divided 
between the two classes of industry. In the 
ċduntry as a whole, employment in durables 
exceeds that in nondurables by a ratio of 
56 to 44. 

While 19 of the 20 major manufacturing 
groups are represented in Brooklyn, nearly 
70 percent of total manufacturing employ- 
ment in 1954 was concentrated in these 
broad lines: 


Apparel and related products 
Food and kindred products———— 
„ne csns hac ens wanes rnd 
Metal products à = 
Miscellaneous manufactures_.__.-.-.- 


In 1947 there were 34 industries in Brook- 
lyn that reported more than 611 million in 
value added by manufacture for the year. 
(Unfortunately detailed industry data by 
borough are not available from the 1954 
census.) Heading this list was women’s and 
misses’ Outerwear, followed by beverages, 
men’s and boys’ suits and coats, ships and 
boats, special industry machinery, drugs and 
Medicines and bakery products. Compari- 
sons of the leading industries in various 
census years indicate that Brooklyn's present 
industrial pattern was already well deline- 
ated at the time the borough became part 
of New York City in 1898. 

Over the years there has naturally been 
some shifting in the relative importance of 
various segments of the overall pattern. 
Sugar refining, for instance, which ranked 
first in 1899, had dropped to about 20th place 
by 1947, while women’s and misses’ outer- 
Wear rose from 29th place in 1899 to Ist 
Place in 1947. But despite such shifts in 
the standing of specific industries brought 
about by changes in technology, marketing 
areas, consumer demand, and various other 
factors there has been very little change in 
the general nature of Brooklyn's economy 
through the past half century. 

Stability in industrial structure during 
this period has been matched by a remark- 
able stability in Brooklyn's share of the city’s 
total manufacturing employment. In 1899, 
22.5 percent of the city’s production workers 
were employed in Brooklyn establishments; 
by 1919 this proportion had risen to 26 per- 
cent, where it remained through 1954. 

Although Brooklyn's portion of the State's 
total manufacturing employment declined 
Slightly between 1947 (13.0 percent) and 
1954 (12.4 percent), there was a high degree 
of stability during the same period in the 
borough’s share of employment in New York 
State by major industry groups. On the plus 
Side for Brooklyn are 11 industry groups: in 
textile mill products, the borough's share of 
total employment in the State rose from 10.3 
Percent in 1947 to 18.2 percent in 1954; in 
the other 10 groups, Brooklyn's share in- 
creased slightly. 

On the minus side are 6 industry groups: 
4 show relatively minor declines in Brook- 
lyn’s share of the State total, while in 2 other 
Broups, the borough's proportion dropped 
Substantially, for transportation equipment, 
from 18.9 percent in 1947 to 4.7 percent in 
1954 and for nonelectrical mathinery, from 
12.9 percent to 8.7 percent. 

RECENT TRENDS IN MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing employment in Brooklyn 
totaled 235,634 at the time of the last census 
(1954), a gain of 6,002 or 2.6 percent since 
1947, For the State as a whole the compara- 
ble increase was 6.9 percent. 

Trends in employment by major industry 
groups over the 6-year period show substan- 
tial gains for the borough in 6 groups: elec- 

machinery (40.2 percent); stone, clay 
and glass products (31.5); textiles (29.3); 
Miscellaneous manufactures (26.5); fabri- 
Cated metals (25.4); and apparel (10.0). Six 
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other groups had more modest gains—lum- 
ber, food products, furniture, paper, chemi- 
cals, and primary metals. These 12 industries 
provided 25,034 more jobs at the end of the 
period than at the beginning, a rise of 15 
percent. Of particular interest is the 29.3- 
percent gain in textile-mill employment 
in view of a statewide decline of 26.6 per- 
cent. Brooklyn’s growth in this field appears 
to be due primarily to expansion in the knit 
outerwear mills there. 

For five other major industry groups— 
leather goods, printing and publishing, in- 
struments, nonelectrical machinery, and 
transportation equipment—Brooklyn em- 
ployment declined between 1947 and 1954 
by 17,727, or 31.6 percent. More than half of 
this decrease, 10,387, was concentrated in 
the field of transportation equipment and is 
attributable to a serious decline in the busi- 
ness of the borough’s ship and boatbuilding 
and repair yards. 

Curtailment of the Federal Government's 
defense program, which began in July 1953, 
with sharp cutbacks in Government con- 
tracts through the ensuing fiscal year, was 
the major cause of the large drop in em- 
ployment recorded for nonelectrical ma- 
chinery and instruments in 1954. For 2 
years preceding July 1953 these two. indus- 
tries had devoted a considerable proportion 
of their facilities to defense work, and in 
1954 civilian orders were insufficient to take 
up the slack created by the cancellation or 
curtailment of Government contracts. 

The relatively small decline in leather- 
products employment from 1947 to 1954 
(5 percent) is attributable to the general 
recession that hit the Nation’s shoe indus- 
try in the latter year. Percentage decreases 
were somewhat greater for this industry 
group in the State as a whole and in the 
United States. 

Printing and publishing is the only indus- 
try group in Brooklyn for which there is 
evidence that out-migration may have con- 
tributed to the decline in employment re- 


corded between 1947 and 1954. In the 7-year 


interval three of the larger firms in this in- 
dustry moved to new locations within the 
New York metropolitan area, 

The 7,851 manufacturing establishments 
in the borough in 1954 exceeded the 1947 
total by 553 or 8.1 percent. Relative in- 
creases in this measure varied considerably 
according to size of establishment, as shown 
in the following table: 


Increase in estab- 
lishments, Brook- 


Employment size lyn, 1047-54 


Number | Percent 


1 to 19 employees 212 4.2 
20 to 90 employ res — 372 20.2 
100 employees and over. —31 —7. 7 


The very substantial increase in the num- 
ber of medium-sized manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Brooklyn is attributable to two 
factors: (1) The rapid growth of many enter- 

started on a very small scale imme- 
diately after World War II; (2) adverse eco- 
nomic developments that forced numerous 
large establishments in shipbuilding and in 
industries making apparel, nonelectrical 
machinery, instruments, and shoes to curtail 
employment rather sharply in 1954, thus 
falling from the largest size group to the 
middle one. 

More indicative of what has happened to 
the larger manufacturing firms in Brooklyn 
is the material obtained from a tally of firms 
there with employment of 100 or more as 
listed in the Industrial Directory of New 
York State for 1946 and 1953. 

The first table shows the 1953 status of the 
431 larger firms located in Brooklyn in 1946. 
Of that total, 271 were still in Brooklyn in 
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1953; 216 still provided employment for 100 
or more workers each, while the work force 
of 55 had dropped below the 100 mark, Of 
the remaining 160 firms, 30 were located else- 
where in New York State, and 130 were not 
listed in the 1953 directory. Some of these 
130 undoubtedly went out of business in the 
interim, others may have reorganized under 
a different firm name, and some moved out 
of the State. 

The 1946 status of Brooklyn’s 462 larger 
manufacturing firms in 1953 is shown in the 
other table. Of this total, 326 were in the 
borough in 1946, 216 having 100 or more 
employees at that time and 110 having less 
than 100. Another 38 were located elsewhere 
in the New York metropolitan area in 1946, 
28 with less than 100 workers, 10 with more 
than that number. Another 98, not listed in 
the 1946 directory, would include new busi- 
nesses, some reorganized firms and some that 
moved to Brooklyn from other States be- 
tween 1946 and 1953. 

This material may be summarized as 
follows: 

Between 1946 and 1953, 160 larger firms 
changed their names, moved out of Brooklyn 
or liquidated, while 136 larger firms changed 
their names, moved to Brooklyn, or started 
there, with a net loss of 24 firms through 
migration and liquidation. During the same 
period, however, 110 small firms in Brooklyn 
moved up into the top employment class, 
while 55 were forced back into the smaller 
employment groups, with a net gain of 55 
larger firms. This net gain of 55 through 
growth more than offset the loss of 24 firms 
due to migration or liquidation, so that the 
net result was an overall gain of 31 in the 
number of larger firms. 

REASONS FOR LOCATING IN BROOKLYN 

Complete data on the migration of manu- 
facturing firms to Brooklyn are not avail- 
able. Investigation of the 1946 status of the 
462 larger manufacturing firms located in 
Brooklyn in 1953 shows that 38 of these 
firms moved to Brooklyn between 1946 and 
1953: 33 from Manhattan and 5 from other 
parts of the metropolitan area. For the 98 
larger firms in Brooklyn in 1953 which were 
not included in the Industrial Directory for 
1946, there is no indication of how many 
moved there from out-of-State locations. 

Material submitted by the Brooklyn 
Borough president in March 1956 listed 15 
manufacturing firms that moved there from 
Manhattan between January 1955 and March 
1956. It also included two others which mi- 
grated from Queens and one from New Jersey 
during the same period. 

Most of the manufacturing firms that 
move from Manhattan to Brooklyn do so to 
acquire more space. When Eagle Clothes, 
Inc., one of the Nation's leading manufac- 
turers of men's clothing, moved to Brooklyn 
in the spring of 1951, it consolidated, in a 
new 2-story plant with 167,000 square feet 
of floorspace, the operations previously car- 
ried on in several scattered shops in Manhat- 
tan. The firm was able to increase floor- 
space per worker to 70 square feet in con- 
trast to the industry average of 40 square 
feet. Nearly $2 million was invested in 
equipment for the new plant, which was 
scientifically designed to increase productiv- 
ity and employee earnings through highly 
efficient flow of raw and semiprocessed ma- 
terials in various stages of completion. 

Two firms which moved to Brooklyn from 
New Jersey in 1955 cited as the principal 
reason their desire to be nearer the center 
of the market for their products. 

In 1950 the Brooklyn Standard Bag Corp. 
bought a loft building at 62-114 Imlay 
Street, Brooklyn, with 250,000 square feet 
of floorspace from the New York Dock 
Co. to house its main eastern plant. The 
firm's president stated that in his opinion a 
good labor supply and facilities for shipping, 
plus the added convenience of the Brooklyn 
Battery Tunnel, made that part of Brooklyn 
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one of the best In the New York metropolitan 
area for medium and light industry. 


RECENT OUTMIGRATION AND REASONS FOR 
MOVING 


Most firms ceasing operations in Brooklyn 
have gone out of business, However, rec- 
ords maintained by the New York State 
department of commerce list 28 removals 
from Brooklyn to out-of-State locations be- 
tween January 1954 and July 23, 1956, with 
another 15 for the period January 1950 to 
December 1953. Twenty-seven of these 43 
firms employed 100 or more workers at the 
time of their migration; 16 employed fewer 
than 100. The records of this department 
also include the names of 11 firms which 
moved from Brooklyn to other locations in 
New York State during the period January 
1951 to July 1956. 

Reasons given for moving from Brooklyn 
fall into eight main categories. First is the 
need for more space. All of the 11 firms 
which moved to new locations in this State, 
and 18 of the 43 which moved to other 
States, cited the need for more space or the 
competitive pressure to shift to streamlined 
operation in a single-story plant as a prin- 
cipal reason for moving, One firm which 
moved to a less densely settled county re- 
ported that 16 man-days were required to 
unload a car of paper in its former multi- 
story plant, whereas the same operation was 
accomplished in only one-half of 1 man-day 
in its new one-story plant. 

Some of the smaller firms in this group 
might well have preferred to remain in 
Brooklyn—near the center of their markets, 
sources of supply and various business serv- 
ices concentrated in the city—if they had 
been able to find modern, single-story plants 
within the borough. Once a firm reaches a 
certain size, however, its very bigness may 
compel it to move from Brooklyn to an area 
where land values are lower. (A study of 
industrial migration in the New York metro- 
politan area between 1900 and 1922, pub- 
lished by the Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
in 1924, shows that an outward movement 
of large manufacturing establishments has 
been underway at least since the turn of 
the century.) 

Other facets of the space problem were 
cited by 10 firms. Six moved out of the 
State because their Brooklyn plants were 
condemned for local public improvements 
and they were unable to find suitable sub- 
stitute quarters within the borough. An- 
other four stated that lower rent in their 
new location was their principal motive in 
moving. 

The second major reason for removals to 
out-of-State locations was purchase of fam- 
Uy-owned firms—usually by large, multi- 
plant corporations—and subsequent consoli- 
dation of Brooklyn operations in a more 
modern, streamlined plant of the parent 
company in some other State. A good ex- 
ample of this is the Kirkman Soap Co. This 
firm was established in Manhattan in 1837 
by John Kirkman. In 1894, it was moved to 
Brooklyn where it grew until it occupied 
several large buildings. In October 1930, 
after 94 years under family control, the en- 

was sold to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
which continued it in operation for 20 years 
as its Kirkman & Son division. In the 
fall of 1950, however, operations at the 
Brooklyn plant were transferred to Jersey 
City for consolidation with the main Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet plant. More often such 
consolidations are made within a much 
shorter period following purchase of a fam- 
lly-owned enterprise. 

Eight firms cited personnel matters as a 
consideration in their decision to move out 
of the State, although in no case does this 
appear to have been the principal determin- 
ing factor. Five of these eight firms ex- 
pected to benefit from lower wage rates in 
the States to which they were moving; one 
planned to employ non-union labor in its 
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new location; the others were not specific 
in stating the nature of their problem. 

Seven firms mentioned high State and city 
taxes as another factor in their decision 
to move, but only one of these cited exces- 
sive taxes as the principal reason for its 
change in location. 

Traffic congestion in Brooklyn was listed 
by four firms. City laws and regulations cov- 
ering chemical manufacturing appear to 
have been an important consideration in an- 
other four cases. Four other firms cited 
lower workmen's compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance rates in other States as 
a significant factor in their decision to 
move. 

A miscellaneous group of reasons, each of 
which was cited by only 1 or 2 firms, in- 
cluded the following: 


Need for a railroad siding—— + 
Lower utility rates in new location 1 
To be nearer sources of principal raw 
WORN canna nw ae aee neste ne 2 
Decline of market for burlap and cot- 
ton bags in the New York area 1 
Cost of doing business in New York State 
(0) MOA ARa 1 
Principals’ desire to live in Florida 1 
Proximity to residences of workers or 
a R E T A A E O pee 2 
More desirable location out of State 1 
Attitude of landlord— 5 


RECENT PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND EXPANSION 

Industrial structures completed or started 
in Brooklyn in the period 1946-53 numbered 
455, according to data compiled from the 
records of the New York City Department of 
Housing and Buildings by the New York 
City Department of City Planning. This 
was 31.7 percent of the city total. Brook- 
lyn stood second among the five boroughs in 
the addition of new factory buildings, being 
outranked only by Queens. The latter bo- 
rough added 674 industrial structures dur- 
ing the period, 47 percent of the city total. 
The department of housing and buildings 
lists 51 factory buildings and 32 warehouse 
and storage-type buildings completed in 
Brooklyn during 1955. 

New-factory construction in the borough 
since the end of World War II has been con- 
centrated in the following areas: Green- 
point-Williamsburg, East Flatbush, East New 
York, and along McDonald Avenue. A report 
released by the borough president on July 
22, 1956, stated that 21 industrial structures 
have been built on a 24-acre tract in the 
East New York section since 1951. The as- 
sessed valuation of these buildings totals $1.2 
million. They are occupied by firms manu- 
facturing cellophane bags, aluminum prod- 
ucts, automobile accessories, hardware, office 
appliances, display cases, metal furniture, 
and laboratory equipment. 

More recently, a Brooklyn builder and 
realty investor assembled a 15-acre parcel of 
undeveloped land in the New Lots section 
for development into a modern industrial 
center of streamlined 1-story factory build- 
ings. He plans to erect at least 10 build- 
ings on this site, with an average floor area 
of 30,000 square feet. One of the buildings 
already completed is occupied by Palmer 
Plastics, Inc., a toy-manufacturing concern 
which employs 400 workers during its busy 
season. Another building nearing comple- 
tion will be occupied by Milo Mills, a weay- 
ing firm now at 570 Broadway, in Manhattan, 
The New Lots section is served by two sub- 
way lines and has a good potential labor 
supply in three low-income housing projects 
nearby. 

Complete figures on capital invested in 
new-plant construction in Brooklyn since 
1946 are not available. A survey made by 
the Regional Plan Association, Inc., how- 
ever, covering the period 1946-50, indicates 
that Kings County ranked eighth among the 
22 counties of the New York metropolitan 
area in yalue of new factory buildings erected 
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during the 5-year period. The 230 new 
plants built in Kings County during those 
years represented a capital investment of $10 
million, or an average of $43,700 per build- 
ing. This was 30.7 percent of the total in- 
vestment of the 5 counties of New York 
City. The relatively small size of individual 
manufacturing plants constructed in the 
borough is indicative of the important role 
the small manufacturer plays in Brooklyn's 
economy. 

In expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment in the census years 1947 and 1954 
Kings ranked third among the 62 counties 
of New York State in 1947, following Erie 
and New York, and fourth in 1954, after 
Erie, Monroe, and New York counties, in 
the order given. The Kings County figure 
for 1947 was $53.5 million, or 10.7 percent 
of the State total. The 1954 figure for Kings 
County—$45 million—was 7.9 percent of the 
State aggregate. 

Unfortunately, data of this nature are not 
available for other postwar years. More than 
50 plant expansions completed in 1955 or 
scheduled for completion in 1956 are listed 
in material supplied by the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough president in March 1956. These in- 
clude: 

1. An investment of approximately $1.6 
million by Esso Standard Oil Co. in expan- 
sion and modernization of its Greenpoint 
terminal. 

2. Expansion of existing plant at an estl- 
mated cost of $1.5 million by Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co. 

3. Purchase by Classon Metal Products 
Corp. of the United States Coast Guard Sup- 
ply Center annex—6 buildings with total 
floor space of 140,000 square feet. This firm 
previously occupied about 85,000 square feet 
in several older buildings. t 

4. Charles Pfizer & Co., which has spent 
several million dollars on plant expansion 
in Brooklyn in recent years, has purchased 
additional land adjoining its plant for still 
further expansion. 

5. Additional plant expansion by American 
Machine & Foundry Co., which has already 
considerably enlarged its manufacturing fa- 
cilities in Brooklyn since the end of World 
War II. 

6. Late in October 1956 the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company of New York, Inc., an- 
nounced plans for a new 1-story, block- 
square bottling and distribution plant to be 
erected on Linden Boulevard in Brooklyn 
at an estimated cost of $2 million. The 
new structure is scheduled for occupancy 
by mid-1957. . 

SUMMARY 


An analysis of Brooklyn's manufacturing 
industries points up these facts: 

1. The industrial structure of the borough 
is characterized by a high degree of stability 
derived in large part from broad diversifica- 
tion and the importance of consumer-goods 
industries. The great variety of industries 
located there tends to serve as a built-in 
‘stabilizer which minimizes the impact of 
changes constantly occurring within various 
segments of the economy. Moreover, con- 
sumer- industries tend to fluctuate less 
with cyclical changes than do those making 
industrial goods. 

2. Brooklyn has maintained its 25 percent 
share of the city’s total manufacturing em- 
ployment since the end of World War I. 
The city's shares of the national and State 
totals, however, have declined somewhat 
during this period. 

3. Employment in 12 major industry 
groups increased in Brooklyn between 1947 
and 1954 by 25,034, or 15 percent. This 
sizable increase was partially offset by a de- 
crease of 10,387 jobs in transportation 
equipment (mainly shipbuilding and repair- 
ing) plus a drop of 7,340 in four other in- 
dustry groups. The total gain in manufac- 
turing employment during the period 
amounted to only 6,002, or 2.6 percent, 
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4. Brooklyn had 553 more manufacturing 
establishments in 1954 than in 1947. This 
was 21.4 percent of the State increase of 
2.583 establishments during the 7-year 
period. The largest gain occurred in the 
medium-sized group—employing from 20 to 
99 workers. Brooklyn's expansion in this 
group amounted to 372. 

5. More than 500 new factory buildings 
have been erected in Brooklyn since 1946. 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment 
in the borough amounted to $53.5 million, 
or 10.7 percent of the State total in 1947, 
and $45 million, or 7.9 percent of the State 
total in 1954. 

6. A tally of larger manufacturing firms— 
employing 100 or more—listed in the In- 
dustrial Directory for 1946 and 1953 revealed 
a net increase of 31. A net loss of 24 
through migration or liquidation was more 
than offset by a net gain of 55 in the num- 
ber of small Brooklyn firms which moved 
up into the top employment class between 
the 2 years studied. 


Slighting Jamestown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp, I extend my com- 
pliments to the Boston Herald, which I 
understand is a Republican newspaper, 
for its editorial comment on June 18, 
1957, that President Eisenhower should 
have made plans to attend the recent 
international naval review held in con- 
nection with the 350th anniversary cele- 
1 of the founding of Jamestown, 

a. 

I also compliment the fact that this 
Boston newspaper was kind enough to 
Point out, in its editorial, that James- 
town was founded 13 years before the 
colony at Plymouth. We in Virginia 
know of the great contribution made to 
the founding of America by the colo- 
nists of Plymouth Rock, and are indeed 
Pleased that this powerful newspaper 
in Massachusetts has taken public note 
of the celebration we are now having at 
Jamestown. The editorial follows: 

SUGHTING JAMESTOWN 

Vice President Nixon is expected to come 
Up and take a look at the Mayflower, but the 
best the administration could do about the 
vast naval review down at Norfolk last week- 
Was Secretary of Defense Wilson. 

Of course the President’s stomach upset 
Would have precluded his presence anyway, 
but evidently, he never had plans for at- 
tending and the White House showed no 
Particular interest in the affair. 

The review, which was part of the 350th 
anniversary celebration of the founding of 
Jamestown, 13 years before Plymouth, was 
the largest pageant of its type in America 
in 50 years. Ships representing all the NATO 
Countries and many of our South American 
Neighbors were present. Bends played, flags 
flew: it really was something. 

We can't imagine Mr. Truman or Franklin 
D. Roosevelt missing such a show, and the 
Republican Roosevelt would have been there 
from start to finish. Mr. Eisenhower should 
have had it on his calendar, and, in his ab- 
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sence, should have been represented by the 
Vice President, especially since the latter is 
scheduled to see our one little ship next 
Sunday. 


— — IZJU—!— 


LAWS AND RULES FOR ‘PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANG:! , STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
d delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
oint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
mornin 


g. 

5. Proof furrished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
——~ addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shali not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the reepective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Early Americans Had Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the strongest and most 
Moving Independence Day statements I 
have ever seen appeared in a small town 
weekly newspaper in Texas last week. 
The newspaper is the San Saba Star, and 
the statement consists of five brief para- 
graphs written by Stewart Rivers. 

I commend this statement to all Mem- 
bers of Congress and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 


PLAIN TALE 
(By Stewart Rivers) 

When we look back over the works of the 
Founding Fathers, we are impressed with 
their independence of thought and action. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin knew 
the weaknesses of all the ancient civilizations 
and planned what they thought would be 
best for the colonies; they had no blueprint 
to guide them neither were there good fair- 
les at their elbows. 

They did not idolize their difficulties, they 
did not say their problems were insoluble, 
they worked, they sacrificed, they fought, 
and they had faith. They discarded Old 
World prejudices and set up a new concep- 
tion of freedom and justice. 

They had a vision of balance of power in 
Government; there had never been anything 
like it; they produced their great drama 
Without rehearsal. 

There is no guaranty that our Nation, or 
any nation, is going to have rights and lib- 
erties unless it has the mentality and cour- 
age to fight for them. One generation can- 
not guarantee the future for the next. 

We must never forget “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 


Death of Clyde E. Palmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the passing last week of Mr. 
Clyde E. Palmer, publisher of the Tex- 
arkana (Tex.) Gazette, the Southwest 
lost a man who was outstanding for more 
reasons than his success in the news- 
Paper-publishing field. 

Among the many editorial tributes 
Paid Mr. Palmer by his fellow publishers 


Appendix 


was one in the Dallas Morning News that 
succinctly summed up the career of a 
man who undoubtedly would have 
achieved success in any field of endeavor 
he entered. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

C. E. PALMER 


Those who fear that old-style individual- 
ism has faded from the American scene 
might consider the life of C. E. Palmer, who 
has just died in Texarkana at 80. 

The newspaper-radio-television owner has 
long been a colorful figure as publisher of 
the Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette and seven 
other newspapers in Arkansas. Coming to 
Texas from his native Iowa as a youth, he 
began his career as a telegraph operator for 
the Cotton Belt Railway at Greenville. He 
established the Gazette in 1909, later creating 
the publication empire that amassed a for- 
tune for him. 

Fifteen years ago, the former telegrapher 
made newspaper history by being the first 
to introduce teletypesetting. He showed how 
news may be transmitted simultaneously by 
wire to eight or more newspaper plants, being 
converted electronically into metal type at 
each outlet without ever being touched by 
human hands. 

During World War II, Palmer, at 68, became 
an accredited war correspondent. He cov- 
ered developments in Europe as the oldest 
correspondent on the job. 

After he was 70, Palmer learned to fly an 
airplane and received a pilot's license. 

When the question arose of how to turn 
his increasing wealth to the public good, 
the publisher in 1944 created the Palmer 
Foundation, a research venture designed to 
find out how to develop children's moral 
sense without moralizing. 

Not only Arkansas but the entire South- 
west loses a notable citizen in his passing. 
The example of his life will long prove an 
inspiration, d 


Academic Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Donald C. Power, presi- 
dent of the General Telephone Corp. 
to the 5ist grand chapter banquet meet- 
ing of the Sigma Chi Fraternity on June 
28, 1957, at Toronto, Ontario. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACADEMIC UNITY 


(Address by Donald C. Power, president, Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp., to the 5ist grand 
chapter banquet meeting of the Sigma Chi 
Fraternity, June 28, 1957, at Toronto, On- 
tario) 


Senator GOLDWATER, Grand Consul Peter- 

son, and other general officers, constantine 
and significant sigs, and other brothers and 
guests of Sigma Chi, I am highly honored to 
be invited to speak to you this evening. In- 
deed, I can think of no higher privilege than 
to occupy this position at this concluding 
banquet of this splendid biennial convoca- 
tion of the fraternity—the 5lst in its his- 
tory. 
It is altogether fitting, moreover, that this 
5ist grand chapter should take place in this 
beautiful city of Toronto, Iam told that the 
name of this city comes from the word used 
by the old Huron Indians to signify a meeting 
place. It is fitting because this Canadian as- 
sembly symbolizes more than words could say 
the truly international scope of our frater- 
nity and of its growth and strength over more 
than a century. At the same time, it should 
remind us of our humble beginning at that 
first gathering of our seven founders at 
Miami University in Ohio in 1855. Of them 
it might truly be said: “They builded better 
than they knew.” 

I should say, however, that I have been in 
some doubt as to why I have been selected 
to fill this role. I have decided that perhaps 
it is because, though a lawyer by profession, 
I am a telephone man in business. Since 
that business is concerned with the trans- 
mission of the spoken word, it may be that 
your arrangements committee has felt that 
it would be in order for a communications 
man to be on the program. If that be the 
reason, I certainly trust that, in the language 
of the industry, I establish contact with each 
of you and that my remarks come through. 

This evening, therefore, I have the normal 
trepidation of the public speaker dealing 
with an untried subject in unaccustomed 
surroundings. I think that he is always 
fearful that his efforts may have the same 
reception as related in a story told by a 
friend of mine. It seems that a prominent 
‘public figure was invited back to the small 
town in which he was born to deliver the 
high-school commencement address. At the 
conclusion of the exercises, the local citizens 
lined up to shake his hand and congratulate 
him on his speech. Everything went fine 
until the town halfwit came by. He said 
in no uncertain terms: “That was the worst 
speech we have ever had here. It was stupid 
and made no sense at all.” The school su- 
perintendent, overhearing these irreverent 
remarks, pushed the fellow aside. In an 
effort to atone for this disrespect, he said: 
“Pay no attention to Joe. He's the town 
halfwit. Never has a thought of his own. 
He's always going around saying what every- 
body else telis him.” 

So I implore you to be lenient on the Judg- 
ments you pass on to your neighbors regard- 
ing my message this evening. 

Seriously, I am primarily pleased to be 
here, because over the years Sigma Chi has 
meant much and stood for much in my life. 
I was initiated at Mu Chapter at Denison 
University and then transferred to Alpha 
Gamma at Ohio State. I attended law school 
there and also taught at the university. So 
as a student I had a somewhat longer experi- 
ence with undergraduate fraternity life than 
do most. Thereafter I spent many years in 
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and around the university and participated 
extensively as an alumnus in the activities 
and the problems of the operations of the 
chapter. 

Thereafter I was honored by being selected 
as a “significant sig.” And, last but not 
least, I have served on the committee which 
has made possible the building of the new 
chapter house in Columbus which was just 
opened last fall. 

Hence, since I believe I know something 
about Sigma Chi, I propose to talk about 
the fraternity itself tonight. What should 
it represent to all of us, alumni and actives 
alike? What is its place, not only on the 
collegiate scene but in our growing, vibrant, 
ever-changing society? 

Perhaps my remarks will not seem particu- 
larly original or unique. Perhaps upon 
analysis they will represent nothing that 
each Sigma Chi, down in his heart, does not 
himself know and understand. But how- 
ever that may be, it seems to me that this is 
the time and the occasion to enunciate again 
those essential values which have been the 
hallmark of this fraternity through the cen- 
tury of its existence. 

If you are wondering just what specific 
thought lies behind the somewhat general 
title of my talk with you this evening, per- 
haps I should explain that it, concerns the 
idea of preserving academic unity in an age 
of specialization. I say that because it seems 
to me that one very important function of 
Sigma Chi and every other Greek letter un- 
dergraduate college fraternity, should be to 
bridge the gap which is constantly widening 
between our professional and other college 

uates in this day of more and more 
inescapable specialization. 

In modern society all college men must 
specialize to some degree if they expect to 
operate successfully. And yet this very 
necessity imposes on the academic world a 
challenge—a need to find new ways and more 
ways for keeping open the lines of com- 
munication between those who travel the 
common path of undergraduate life. This 

of modern technology and business 
life in general for more and more specializa- 
tion does have its danger. It is the danger 
that we may be driven apart. 

We hear many stories these days about the 
tendency to overspecialize. You have heard 
perhaps of the nose doctor who specialized on 
the right nostril rather than the left nostril. 
And right along this line, I heard recently 
about what happened at a diplomatic recep- 
tion being held at one of the embassies in 
Washington. It seems that a Navy doctor, 
Commander Jones, was introduced to the 
wife of an embassy official as a very brilliant 
naval surgeon. The lady whispered in her 
husband's ear, “What did you say he was?“ 
The husband whispered back: “I said he was 
a very brilliant naval surgeon.” The wife 
blinked her eyes and then whispered back 
once more: “I say, John, don’t you think that 
is carrying medical specialization too far?” 

Well, it is possible, I suppose, for any one 
of us to carry our specialization too far un- 
less we establish and maintain through life 
certain bonds of a common academic heritage 
which we share with our brothers. And 
these bonds are most effective when they 
are made at the time of our undergraduate 
life, when we all studied out of the same 
books and shared the same happy hours of 
formal education. And I know of no better 
or finer purpose to be served by a Greek 
letter fraternity than to preserve just such 
& community of interest, which I call aca- 
demic unity. 

I have sometimes wondered, in this con- 
nection, who among the ancient Greek phi- 
losophers and teachers would be the best 
choice as a symbol of the Greek letter fra- 
ternity, and what it stands for. Plato was 
a bit on the socialistic side. Socrates was 
a bit of a skeptic. My choice, I think, would 
be Aristotle. For it was Aristotle, you may 
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recall, who gave us that magnificent ideal 
of the universal man, the whole man. 

Aristotle visualized education in terms of 
such unity that he thought it might be pos- 
sible for every truly educated man to be- 
come personally familiar with all the arts 
and sciences known in his time. 

And he practiced what he preached. For 
Aristotle, who has been called the father of 
learning, was the outstanding physician, phi- 
losopher, metaphysiclan, logician, natural 
scientist, commentator on arts and ethics of 
his time. Needless to say, Aristotle was 
probably the last man who ever tried that, 
although we have had throughout history 
some amazing example of versatility. We 
had such examples in Leonardo da Vinci, 
Newton, and, in our own day, Albert Ein- 
stein. All of us realize, however, that it 
is mo longer possible in this modern day 
of constantly expanding technology and re- 
search in every field of human endeavor, for 
any one man, however brilliant, to measure 
up to Aristotle’s concept of universal knowl- 
edge. I say this with all due respect for 
those encyclopedic minds and collectors of 
such tremendous amounts of irrelevant in- 
formation, who are able to win hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in prize money on tele- 
vision quiz programs. 

And yet we can, I think, persevere in this 
ideal of the universal man which Aristotle 
had in mind. We can establish a community 
of intellectual interest. We can maintain 
an aristocracy of the spirit, if you will, 
whereby the broad friendship and under- 
standing of our undergraduate days can last 
us an entire lifetime. We have done that 
very thing, or at least we aspired to do it. 
when we took upon ourselves the pledge of 
membership in Sigma Chi. 

Yes, all of us took this pledge as young 
men at a time in our lives when we were 
till in our formative years—with open minds 
and eager hearts, looking forward with high 
hopes to a future before us. And the beauti- 
ful part of this wonderful thing is that it 
is happening today, all over the United States 
and Canada, wherever there are chapter 
houses of the brothers of the white cross. 
The same ritual is repeating itself, year after 
year, as it has for more than a century. 

Oh, we did not have any trouble under- 
standing each other then. Our communica- 


tion was perfectly all right when we all- 


walked together along the same road of aca- 
demic 1 „ whether it was tramping 
with Caesar's legions through Gaul or taking 
our first timid steps across the pons asinorum 
of Euclid. We all traveled together; all 
too soon after, our paths divided. We have 
branched out into our specialities of busi- 
ness—law, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
divinity. But who among us is not able to 
recapture in his mind and heart those days 
of undergraduate understanding because it 
was made possible for us by this beloved 
fraternity? 

Here, therefore, is true academic unity. 
There are all too few opportunities in life 
to maintain such lines of communication, I 
think we have every right to be proud that 
we find our solution to this problem in such 
a permanent, substantial, and practical form 
as Sigma Chi. 

The modern ideal of the weil-adjusted 
man, after all, is that he should be a man 
of personal integrity. That means that, 
while we cannot share each other's profes- 
sional or specialized knowledge, we can and 
do have a mutual respect and understanding 
of what those professions and specialties are 
and what they represent. We are able to 
meet, at our chapter houses throughout the 
land or at grand chapter meetings, such as 
this one, and still talk the same language of 
brotherhood and fellowship which we spoke 
years ago. What better justification can 
there be for a fraternity than this? 

And if it sounds a little bit as if I were 
Pleading for the humanities in education, 
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let me say that I do plead for them. For if 
we are to establish these lifetime bonds of 
understanding even under the protective 
ritual of our fraternity, we must first estab- 
lish the conditions of mutual understanding 
at the educational level. We must build 
our common ground of intellectual equality 
before we can stand on it. 

As a businessman who has also had my 
share of experience in the legal and teaching 
professions, I see, very often, examples of 
young men who have made mistakes about 
this. Unknowingly, perhaps, they have 
shortchanged themselves by trying to take 
short cuts into fields without 
equipping themselves with the necessary 
background of arts and sciences. Such a 
mistake can be a tragic handicap for young 
men, otherwise highly qualified and natu- 
rally endowed with talents which could 
carry them to great success. There is no 
need to point at any line in particular. But 
I can tell you that the engineer, for exam- 
ple, who has trouble with his English con- 
struction and cannot write an intelligent 
or persuasive report, the lawyer who is defi- 
cient in ordinary logic and philosophical 
background, the doctor of medicine who 
somehow never got around to an apprecia- 
tion for history—all can injure themselves 
for life because they did not take the little 
extra time or make that little extra effort to 
catch up with their full quota of traditional 
education at the undergraduate level. I 
think it is important to stress such basic 
educational values at this time, because the 
pressure of current events and the shortage 
of trained people, particularly in technical 
and engineering lines, may tempt young men 
to take unwise shortcuts. We are rightly 
concerned about Soviet Russia, for example, 
hatching out great numbers of technicians 
under a forced draft system of specialized 
education which ignores, in the typical 
Marxian contempt for traditional formal 
education, all reference to the humanities 
or preprofessional training. 

But it would be a grave mistake, in my 
opinion, for us in the free Western World to 
imitate any such shortsighted hothouse ap- 
proach to the education of our future profes- 
sional people. Soviet Russia may succeed, 
for a while, in turning out large numbers of 
skilled technicians who know how, but do 
not know why. In this contest of ideology, 
the last thing we can afford to lose is our 
know why—for that is the great advantage, 
the secret intellectual weapon, if you will, 
which the Western World has over the total- 
itarian world—the tremendous appeal of 
free thought and comparative values. What 
would it profit a man if he were to gain all 
the technical knowledge in the world, if he 
did not understand what it was for or what 
it was all about or if he had failed to ration- 
alize his life with some conviction or per- 
sonal philosophy? 

That ts, perhaps, what I value most about 
Sigma Chi—that it is primarily an under- 
graduate fraternity. It is a fraternity which 
encourages young men to select each other's 
company, at a time of life when they are all 
engaged at the college level in training for 
their chosen career. It is a fraternity which 
provides these young men with a great op- 
portunity, perhaps the last opportunity that 
most of us get before we branch off into our 
individual specialties—to meet and talk and 
eat together. It is a fraternity which en- 
ables these young men to learn by doing 
to regulate their own life and agree with 
each other to practice a code of conduct 
and principles worthy of gentlemen and 
scholars. 

It is an interesting thing that Sigma Chi, 
and Greek letter fraternities in general, are 
peculiarly a North American educational de- 
velopment, although they have now spread, 
of course, to many other countries. But 
with all the tradition and prestige of the 
Old World universities, such as Oxford, Cam- 
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bridge, Sorbonne, Heidelberg, or Louvain, 
it is an odd thing that nothing quite luke 
our North American Greek letter fraternities 
ever developed there. Now, as a believer in 
the natural law, my own philosophy em- 
braces a conviction that nothing important 
ever really happens by chance and that there 
is a cause or reason or, at least, an explana- 
tion for everything. I like to speculate that 
our North American democratic concept may 
be responsible. In other words, isn't it a 
fact we have, in the United States and Can- 
ada, such undergraduate fraternities as Sig- 
ma Chi because there was spontaneous feel- 
ing among our college men that there was 
more to college life than passing grades and 
degrees in courses. They felt, as our seven 
young founders felt a century ago, & per- 
sonal need for establishing their own inde- 
pendent rules of conduct. Born and raised 
in a free democratic society, they instinctive- 
ly carried over into their academic life a 
desire to learn by doing, to manage their 
own houses, to choose their own company, 
to conduct their own affairs, and learn val- 
uable lessons in the process. 

I would carry this idea a bit further, with- 
out suggesting any odious comparison, by 
speculating that such a fraternity as Sigma 
Chi could not happen in a totalitarian so- 
ciety. There is no Sigma Chi in Russian 
colleges. There was no Sigma Chi at Heidel- 
berg in Hitler's day, nor in Fascist Italy under 
Mussolini. Sigma Chi stands for a forum 
of free democratic self-discipline and in- 
dividual responsibility that could not exist 
in an atmosphere of repression and faceless 
conformity under totalitarian dictatorship. 

I would like to think that if there had 
been something like Sigma Chi in the uni- 
versities of the Old World during the days 
when totalitarian of both the left and right 
was on the rise or on the march, there never 
Would have been a Hitler, or a Stalin, or a 
Mussolini, 

Perhaps that fs carrying my idea a bit far. 
But in this clash of ideologies between the 
Tree Western World and Communist dicta- 
torship, we are going to need all help we can 
get from democratic institutions which 
teach and encourage our young people to 
think for themselves and do for themselves. 
I do not have to tell this group that Sigma 
Chi Is just an Institution rendering valuable 
service at a most important place in our 
society—that is, the training of our young 
college men, 

Before closing, I must recognize, in all 
fairness, that, in common with many Greek 
letter fraternities, Sigma Chi is today the 
Subject of controversy and contention re- 
garding the fraternity’s place on the aca- 
demic scene. We are facing criticism and 
Condemnation respecting policies and prac- 
tices of fraternity membership, operation 
and control. In certain specific situations 
these problems have resulted in grave crises. 
And in some cases they have gone so far as 
to obscure the true purpose and destroy the 
Teal usefulness of the fraternity. 

I have no intention of discussing these- 
Issues this evening. I advert to them here 
because, based upon my experience as a 
trustee of Ohio State University, I have 
Teached the considered Judgment that our 
Critics, including in some instances those 
charged with the administration of our col- 
leges and universities, are either uninformed 
or misinformed as to our true purposes and 
Objectives. - 

For certainly insofar as Sigma Chi is con- 
cerned, it seeks to deny nothing to anyone. 
Rather, its primary objective has always 
been to inculcate in that necessarily limited 
group of its members a higher appreciation 
Tor and realization of the abiding values of 
life, Quite naturally in the selection of our 
Candidates for membership in the fraternity 
We seek to secure those who give promise 
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of having those capacities which will en- 
able them to ripen and develop into good 
citizens, good neighbors, and outstanding 
contributors to the life and affairs of their 
communities, 

That Sigma Chi has discharged well its 
obligations in this respect is abundantly 
established by the record. For the history 
of the fraternity with respect to the gen- 
erations of young men who have come to 
accept its tenets demonstrates that it has 
been an outstanding force in the develop- 
ment of men of high purpose and good will. 
Our members are scattered throughout all 
of the United States and of more recent 
years throughout this great Dominion of 
Canada. I think it fair to say that every- 
where the name of Sigma Chi has become 
synonymous with good citizenship, 
Whether you explore the fields of states- 
manship, of the professions, of business, 
literature, science, or philanthropy you will 
find among the leaders those who proudly 
wear the emblem of the white cross. Some 
of them are represented by the brothers 
who are being honored as “Significant Sigs” 
this evening. But countless thousands 
more of them are significant citizens and 
significant neighbors in the scattered com- 
munities where they live—where they have 
come to exemplify the high principles of 
Sigma Chi. 

I think that the very repetition of the 
words which all of us have heard uttered 
so many times — think no thought, do no 
deed which will cause the name of Sigma 
Chi through you to be dishonored. Cher- 
ish that standard of manhood which is 
noblest and best’—have never failed to 
leave their lasting impression upon all who 
have undertaken the obligations of the 
fraternity. 

And, in closing, I would like to para- 
phrase remarks made on the occasion, more 
than 50 years ago, of the 50th anniversary 
exercises of the fraternity at Oxford, Ohio, 
in 1905: Full of faith in the future of our 
fraternity, which is begotten by the con- 
templation of its inspiring history of 100 
years and by an assurance of the loyalty 
and devotion of its members, with joyful 
enthusiasm, with abounding hope, with 
loving hearts, we bid it Godspeed as it is 
entering upon the second century of its 
existence, 


Maj. John L. Polereczky—1748-1830 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
10th Slovak Day of the eastern district 
of the Slovak League of America, on 
July 14, 1957, in Kenilworth Park, N. J., 
will be dedicated to the memory of Maj. 
John J. Ladislaus Polereczky, soldier and 
hero of the American Revolutionary 
War, who as a Slovak gloriously contrib- 
uted to the cause of American independ- 
ence and liberty 175 years ago. Maj. J. 
L. Polereczky—1748-1830—on July 21, 
1782, in command of the cavalry of De 
Duc De Lauzan Legion, fought heroically 
for Kingsbridge. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by Joseph A. Mikus re- 
garding Major Polereczky be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MY. JOHN L. POLERECZKY, 1748-1830—A SLO- 
VAK WHO FOUGHT FOR AMERICAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

(By Joseph A. Mikus, Slovak League, 
Washington, D. C.) 

The American struggle for independence 
inspired to heroism many freedom-loving 
Europeans, Names like Lafayette and Ro- 
chambeau (French), Kosciusko and Pulaski 
(Polish), Kovac (Hungarian), Solomon (Jew- 
ish), Steuben (German), and others will re- 
main forever connected with the history of 
American liberation. Their pictures will be 
admired in museums and their deeds exalted 
in schoolbooks, 

But generals were not the only ones who 
had come from Europe to rally George Wash- 
ington’s fight. A number of officers, non=- 
commissioned officers, and anonymous sol- 
Giers whose popularity has never reached up 
to art galleries, town squares, or history 
manuals were numbered among this group. 

According to a penetrating research by 
Mr. Joseph G. Cincik, professor of 
and art, Cleveland, Ohio, when soldiers of 
the defeated Cornwallis, in 1781, surrendered 
their rifles to General Washington, at York- 
town, it was done in an open field around 
which French Hussars had formed a circle. 
Included among them was a proud cayalier, 
a French major, dressed in an impressive 
Hussar uniform, in whose veins circulated 
Slovak blood. Strangely here was a Slovak, 
wearing the Rakoczy uniform, fighting with 
Frenchmen for American independence. It 
is known that Count Maurice Benyovszky de 
Vrbove, a Slovak by birth, was nothing less 
than the King of Madagascar in the 18th 
century; but there was no thought that a 
Slovak might have struggled for American 
independence. Yet, Professor Cincik's dis- 
coveries, proven with photocopies of origi- 
nal documents from Slovakia, France, and 
the National Archives in Washington, are 
convincing. 1 

The story touches on the romanesque. 

After Prince Francis Rakoczy had lost his 
struggle against the Hapsburgs in Hungary, 
he was in 1711 obliged to escape, first to 
Poland and later to France. To a great de- 
gree, Rakoczy was a pawn on the French 
chessboard against Austria. It was, there- 
fore, natural for Louis XIV to take care of 
his dis protege. Rakoczy brought 
in 1713 to France, among others, two of his 
most loyal soldiers, Count Andrew Polereczky 
and Count Nicholas Bercsenyi. 

As commanders of Rakoczy’s light cavalry, 
both of these experienced soldiers were 
ordered by King Louis XIV to organize two 
regiments of riders in the region of Alsace. 
Count Andrew Polereczky, originally born 
in Polerieka, Turiec County in North 
Slovakia, organized a regiment of hussars 
in Rosenheim-Malsheim. After being ap- 
pointed a German for his merits, he died in 
the service of the French King. 

During his stay in Alsace, Andrew Polerec- 
zky fathered two sons—Frederick and John, 
the latter being the man of Yorktown. Both 
of them studied at the Royal Military School. 
While Frederick remained in the service of 
the French kings until the end of the mon- 
archy, John, promoted to major by a decree 
of Louis XV ( in the National 
Archives), went to America with the 
Rochambeau expeditionary army. Rocham- 
beau brought to Newport by ship not only 
men, horses and n ammunitions, but 
even a quantity of “Louis d'ors” to pay ofi- 
cers and men. 

From Newport the expeditionary force 
went to Philadelphia, where they were. 
honored by balis and concerts. 
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During the skirmish with Englishmen on 
the White Plains, New York, John Polereczky 
survived a dramatic event. While riding pa- 
trol, his horse was shot down from under 
him and he had to run away to save himself 
from being captured. 

At the historical moment of the surrender 
of the British forces, Polereczky stood 
proudly alongside Generals Washington and 
Lafayette. 

After the war was over, Polereczky, having 
renounced his titles and inheritance in Eu- 
rope, became an American citizen. Then, by 
the favor of his good friend, General Dear- 
born, he was appointed deputy marshal in 
the county of Maine (at that time North 
Massachusetts). Later on, he founded 
Dresden Mills, a community near Viscasset. 
There, he spent 27 years as a municipal 
clerk. 

Human destiny is unforeseeable., This 
brave rider who had led a very active life 
fighting for freedom's cause in America, had 
to spend his last years in complete seclusion 
as a lighthouse keeper on Seguin Island, 
south of Bath, near the estuary of the 
Kennebeck River. 

Another personal tragedy: Shortly before 
Polereczky’s death, Congress yoted on his 
pension for which he had so many years bar- 
gained. But it was too late. The first pay- 
ment reached his home only after he was 
buried. 


Integrity—Man’s Greatest Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able address made by the Honorable 
George E. Stringfellow on June 28, 1957, 
at Atlantic City, N. J, 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted, following the text of the ad- 
dress, an editorial appearing in the At- 
lantic City Press of July 2, 1957, entitled 
“Reemphasizing Basic Virtues,” which 
deals with the eloquent and pointed ad- 
dress of Mr. Stringfellow, who has con- 
tributed very much to the welfare and 
benefit of his fellow citizens. 

There being no objection, the address 
and biographical sketch were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

InTecRITY—Man’'s GREATEST ASSET 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, active 
member, International Supreme Council, 

Order of DeMolay, and Imperial Chief 

Rabban, A. A. O. N. M. S., before the an- 
- nual banquet, New Jersey Order of De- 

Molay, Atlantic City, N. J., June 28, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, members of DeMolay, and 
distinguished guests. It is a privilege for 
me to be here. 

I should, at the outset, like to make a 
few remarks about my friends, Dr. Frank 
S. Land, 33d, Kansas City, Mo., founder and 
secretary general of the International Su- 
preme Council of the Order of DeMolay, 
and George M. Saunders, Chicago, II., 33d, 
grand master of our fraternity. 

Dr. Frank S. Land, 33d: I know of no one 
who has done as much to bund character 
and leadership in youth of the world as 
“Dad" Land. If there was ever a God's 
nobleman, he’s it. “Dad” Land believes a 
person can preach a better sermon with his 
life than with his lips. Because he is dedi- 
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cated to decency and the principles of 
clean and gracious living, he commands re- 
spect and admiration of all segments of our 
human family, It is a privilege to call him 
my friend. 

George M. Saunders, 33d: I know of no 
person among my travels who is connected 
with as many worthwhile projects as “Dad” 
Saunders. “Dad” Saunders likes to work 
with people and people like to work with 
him, and that in my opinion explains the 
secret of his great success. I have been 
associated with him in the work of the 
Shrine and that of the Shiners’ Hospital for 
Crippled Children for many years, and as 
the years roll by my admiration for him 
increases. He is a top-flight citizen, the 
type person with whom you like to do busi- 
ness and go fishing. We are fortunate in 
having him as our grand master. 

The International Order of the DeMolay 
has for its purpose encouraging the practice 
of virtues of reverence, love of parents, 
patriotism, courtesy, cleanliness, and fidel- 
ity. Its ultimate aim is to create leaders 
and develop character. It places special 
emphasis on love of God, love of home, and 
love of country. 

In my opinion, now, more than ever, there 
is great need for such an organization as 
DeMolay. 

There is a feeling of unrest in the world 
today not only among nations, but in indl- 
viduals. This unrest manifests itself in 
crime, cruelty, hate, and gang wars. It is 
important that this energy be channeled into 
constructive accomplishment. -We should 
start with our young people by showing them 
that it is more heroic to build than to 
destroy. 

Young people should be given the oppor- 
tunity to experience the satisfaction that 
comes from doing the right thing at the 
right time. We should help our youth to 
develop good character. One of the first 
things they should learn is respect for 
integrity. 

What is integrity? It is that quality of 
mind and spirit which we associate with 
honesty and good faith either in public or 
private life. Integrity is the foundation 
upon which virtue and morality rest. In- 
tegrity is the cornerstone of good relation- 
ship between individuals and groups. In- 
tegrity is the cement which ‘holds the struc- 
ture of human life together. 

Integrity is the first requisite for domestic 
tranquillity, good government, and interna- 
tional peace. 

The history of human progress is the rec- 
ord of men who could be trusted and who 
trusted themselves, men who put righteous- 
ness, truth, justice, and freedom above 
selfish interest. 

If our people should lose their funda- 
mental honesty, business, would collapse 
overnight. 

Everything we are, everything we have, 
everything we hope for, rests upon the in- 
tegrity of mankind. We should be more 


interested in what is right than who is right. 


There is a false notion abroad today that 
men of sterling worth, men of honesty and 
noble character, are not successful in a 
monetary sense. 

Only the honest physician is successful. 
Only the honest lawyer reaches the peak of 
his profession. Only those firms that turn 
out quality products and render honest serv- 
ice stay in business. The idea that honesty 
does not pay is false. 

Companies seek men of specialized skills 
and specific training in the commercial 
world. If there were any scientific way of 
measuring integrity, employers would pay 
the highest premium for the candidate with 
the most integrity. If he has integrity in 
Tull measure, almost anything is possible; 
without it no amount of skill or training 
will compensate, 
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The growth of character and the develop- 
ment of integrity takes place in three funda- 
mental units of our community life; 

1. The home. 

2. The church, 

3. The school. 

THE HOME 


Of these three institutions, the first and 
oldest is the home. The family is the basic 
social unit. It is the center of early train- 
ing of the child for cooperative living. Chil- 
dren learn from their elders. It is in the 
home that habits are formed and where the 
child is set in its ways of thinking, its 
tastes, its manners, ideas and ideals. Psy- 
chologists say that traits of character are 
developed during the early years of child- 
hood which later condition adult behavior. 
“As the twig is bent, so grows the tree.” 


THE CHURCH 


Integrity is one of the fundamentals of 
religion. We know that the pastor can func- 
tion effectively only when he is so steeped 
in his faith that his sincerity illiminates 
those with whom he comes in contact. In the 
same way, the members, in accepting the 
tenets of their religion, do so with faith and 
sincerity. 

THE SCHOOL 

The school is a training ground for char- 
acter as well as for the mind. In fact, from 
the days of Plato to the present, there have 
been those who hold that the ultimate aim of 
education is training in character. The 
school should include mental, moral, and 
physical instruction. 

In many schools, the merit system en- 
courages the development of honesty and 
sincerity, while group and team activities 
provide a base for loyalty and selflessness, 
which are all part of the integrity of which 
I speak. 

There is still another training field of the 
young. It is their own circle of companions, 
who wield great influence on each other's 
behavior. Psychologists tell us that one of 
the needs of youth is to belong. He wants 
to be a part of a group and to be accepted 
as one of the fellows. To maintain his 
status in the group, he will strive to out- 
shine the others in whatever they do. Ob- 
viously, if we want him to expend his 
energies in the right direction, we must 
provide him with the proper kind of outlet. 

It is to this phase of training that the Boy 
Scouts, the YMCA, and DeMolay turn their 
efforts. It is encouraging to note that the 
membership of these organizations—along 
with church membership—is increasing- 
This indicates that a great majority of our 
young people are seeking wholesome activi- 
ties. 

The scouts, the YMCA, and DeMolay offer 
companionship and guidance in social activi- 
ties. 

The DeMolay boy is prepared to face the 
world with confidence and a feeling of se- 
curity. His opportunities for success are 
vastly enlarged and hig rewards multiplied 
many times. 

He is ready to accept life's challenge with 
the most important equipment man can 
possess—character and integrity “man's 
greatest asset.” 


[From the Atlantic City Press of July 2, 1957] 
REEMPHASIZING Basic VIRTUES 

A glance at statistics on the rising rate of 
crime perpetrated by the young should con- 
vince anyone that honesty and integrity are 
not among the things in oversupply today- 

And when someone like George E. String- 
fellow, imperial chief rabban of the Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, goes about trying to reemphasiz® 
these virtues, it seems to us that his efforts 
should not go unnoticed or unpraised. 

Speaking before the New Jersey Order of 
DeMolay here, he said: “Let our people lose 
their fundamental honesty and business will 
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Collapse overnight. Without integrity, our 
land would be a shambles * * *. Everything 
we are, everything we have, everything we 
me for rests upon the integrity of man- 

d.“ 

He defined integrity as that “quality of 
mind and spirit which we associate with 
honesty and good faith either in public or 
Private life * * * the Joundation upon 
which virtue and morality rest.” 

Why then do so many neglect these basic 
Qualities? The reason perhaps lies in what 
Stringfellow called “a false notion abroad 
today that men of sterling worth, men of 
complete honesty and noble character, are 
not successful in a monetary sense in this so- 
called. hard, cold, practical world.” 

Could it be that some of our impatient 
young men and women, seeking shoricuts to 
success, are allowing themselves to be infu- 
enced by the fast-buck gentry so frequently 
Portrayed on radio and television? The fact 
that they usually wind up with nothing but 
regret may have escaped some misguided 
youth, 

“The-idea that honesty does not pay is 
false,” says Stringfellow. “Only the honest 
Physician is successful. Only the honest law- 
Yer reaches the peak of his profession. Only 
those firms that turn out quality products 
and render honest service stay in business.” 

The growth of character—and with it the 
development of integrity—takes place in 
three fundamental units of community life: 
the home, the church and the school. But, 
4s Stringfellow points out, there is still an- 
other training field for the young. 

“It is their own circle of companions, who 
wield great influence on each other's be- 
hayior,” he says. “One of the needs of youth 
is to belong. He wants to be a part of a 


group and be accepted as one of the fellows. - 


To maintain his status in the group, he will 
try to outshine the others in whatever they 
do. Obviously, if we want him to expend his 
energies in the right direction, we must pro- 
vide him with the proper kind of outlet.“ 

It is to this phase of training, he says, that 
the Boy Scouts, YMCA and DeMolay turn 
their efforts. The fact that these organiza- 
tions, as well as the churches, report increas- 
ing membership, should be a source of satis- 
faction. 


Freedom of Debate in the Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OP GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the testi- 
Mony of Hon. Merwin K. Hart, of New 
York City, president of the National 
Economic Council, delivered before the 
Special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration con- 
Sidering proposed changes in Senate rule 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Statement BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
Senate RULES COMMITTEE ON THE PROPOSED 
CHANGES IN Rute XXII, sy Mexwin K. 
Harr, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL Econom- 
10 CounctL, 7501 Empme STATE BUILDING, 
New Yor, N. Y., Joty 9, 1957 
On behalf of the National Economic Coun- 

cil I thank this committee for the oppor- 

tunity to appear and speak on the proposed 

changes in rule XXIL 
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While the Senate rules are primarily the 
concern of the Members of the Senate, yet 
in a larger sense this rule XXII is of vital 
importance to the whole people, since it in- 
sures unlimited debate. And unlimited de- 
bate always has been a guaranty against 
overhasty legislation. 

Since the freedom the American people 
enjoy includes the freedom of speech, with 
the accompanying freedom to petition the 
Government against grievances, real or al- 
leged, this freedom of necessity permits ac- 
tivities not only by those who wish to pre- 
serve, but by those who are willing, for what- 
ever reason, to destroy, any of the freedoms 
we enjoy. 

The movement to change rule XXII is of 
course championed by Communists. I say, 
of course, because, whatever its sponsorship 
in the past, it is presently one of the many 
measures that pattern the effort to bring all 
power into Federal hands, from which a 
Communist takeover could be most easily 
accomplished. 

We hear incessant talk these days about 
the virtues of democracy. But the Constitu- 
tional Convention discarded democracy, just 
as it discarded monarchy, when it was con- 
sidering the form of government to set up 
in the United States. It discarded democ- 
racy on the ground that throughout history 
democracy had always failed. 

What they set up was a republic—a gov- 
ernment with a separation of powers into 
legislative, executive, and judicial, with 
its accompanying checks and balances. 
Through its Bill of Rights it guaranteed the 
individual citizen against encroachment by 
either Federal or State Governments—even 
encroachment by a majority—on certain of 
the citizens’ fundamental rights. 

The lower House of Congress, with its 435 
Members, is perhaps compelled to fix a limit 
on debate. Hence, as a rule it has been pos- 
sible for certain megsures, that many think 
unwise, to slip through the House, because of 
insufficient consideration and debate. 

But the Senate, with only 96 Members, is 
different. By rule XXII the Senate has re- 
served to itself the right and duty of exam- 
ining, at length and without reference to 
the time spent in debate, measures, unwise 
or inadequate, some of which may have come 
from the House. 

This, we take it as private citizens, is the 
reason for the existence of rule XII. We 
agree thoroughly with Senator RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, who said in 1951 that, "Grave evils 
often result from hasty legislation, rarely 
from the delay which follows discussion and 
deliberation.” 

During the past 20 years many important 
measures have been passed by Congress, un- 
der the pressure of war or depression or some 
other crisis, real or alleged. We can see now 
that it would have been far better for this 
country if some of these measures had not 
been passed. 

As things are today, the existence of rule 
XXII, is about the only remaining bulwark 
the people have against unwise legislation 
by the Congress. 

I spoke a few moments ago of the right 
that any group, or whatever turn of thought 
has to organize and petition the Congress— 
that is to say, engage in lobbying. For the 
past 30 or 40 years this country has been 
under constant pressure from collectivist 
influences, Socialist and Communist. And 
it has been shown that these influences have 
no lack of financial support. Some of this 
support may come from outside the United 
States. Americans who give money to 
strengthen these influences certainly receive 
their initial inspiration from outside the 
United States. Thus the Communist In- 
ternationale in 1922, established the Inter- 
national Red Aid (the IRA) in order to pro- 
mote the weakening of the immigration laws 
of various countries, particularly the United 
States. The American section of IRA, or- 
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ganized in 1925 as the National Labor De- 
Tense, within 10 years has developed 800 sub- 
sidiary organizations. These, as we well 
know, included in their membership a tre- 
mendous number of well-meaning and often 
well-heeled Americans, who have worked ag- 
gressively at times to persuade this Con- 
gress to weaken its immigration laws. 

And while the highly organized leftwing 
groups are working on Congress, directly or 
indirectly, those conservative groups that 
wish to retain the more stable factors in our 
form of government are inadequately organ- 
ized and financed. Many indeed of the left- 
wing internationalist-Socialist groups have 
secured deductibility before taxes for their 
individual contributors, while hardly a single 
conservative group has secured such deducti- 
bility. In fact, such deductibility has been 
specifically denied many of them. 

So rule XXII, which permits continued and 
unlimited debate is an absolute necessity if 
we are to prevent a bare majority from wip- 
ing out all those minority rights guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights. 

Many efforts have, of course, been made in 
the past to change rule XXII. Presumably 
in each of these cases the reason for the effort 
to change it has been some pending legisla- 
tion of very great importance on which feel- 
ing on both sides has run high. 

The legislation which has apparently 
stimulated the present drastic effort to amend 
rule XXII is the demand for so-called civil 
rights. The present civil-rights bills would 
bring about: 

1.,A grant of power to the Department of 
Justice to intervene directly by employing 
Federal injunctions and contempt proceed- 
ings in cases of alleged violation of civil 
rights. 

2. The establishment of a Federal Civil 
Rights Commission with subpena powers. 

3. Creation within the Justice Department 
of a special Civil Rights Division. 

All of these provisions are an invasion and 
preemption of States rights. 

Federal intervention in these State and 
local rights would deprive the citizens of the 
right of trial by jury, one of the most impor- 
tant rights guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

Now what is back of all this is, of course, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, an organization 
formed at the instance of the Communist 
Party for the very purpose of stirring up fric- 
tion and discord. I am advised that there 
was only one Negro member of the original 
committee, and throughout its history its 
main motivation has come from white mem- 
bers. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


-in the school segregation case, turned its 


back completely upon long-accepted princi- 
pies of American constitutional law and of 
American custom, and instead adopted the 
views of sociologists as “experts.” One at 
jeast of these, who was of foreign birth, had 
expressed contempt for the Constitution of 
the United States. The Court has likewise 
turned its back on established law and cus- 
tom in such cases as the Steve Nelson case, 
the New York Slochower case, the Michigan 
so-called “dirty book” case, the bus segrega- 
tion case, and the Girard College case. 
Hence there is reason to believe that any of 
these civil rights bills that are pending 
would, if passed, be sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, even though it meant the at- 
tempted repeal by the Supreme Court of 
vital provisions of the Bill of Rights. 

For the Senate to modify rule XXII, thus 
rejecting unlimited debate, would assuredly 
Jead sooner or later to the passage of some 
one or other of these objectionable civil 
rights Jaws. Then the Supreme Court, hav- 
ing usurped, as would be likely, the role of 
the Congress and the legislatures of the 48 
States, would arrogate to itself the power to 
amend the Constitution and would remove 
the last bar to the destruction of the Amer- 
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ican Republic. And the Senate, if it weak- 
ened rule XXII, by such action would liter- 
ally abdicate in favor of the communist- 
socialist influences that are abroad in the 
land. 

It will be asked by some, do we not all 
believe in rule by the majority? 

The answer is, on all ordinary day to day 
matters, yes. But on the great underlying 
principles of the Constitution there are some 
questions so grave and involving rights so 
vital to the people as a whole that experi- 
ence shows it is net safe for all the people 
to leave these to the decision by majority 
vote. In the past we have prospered as a 
nation because we have held these rights 
sacred and above and beyond all other rights. 

The idea underlying this thought is one 
of the fundamental ideas in the Constitu- 
tion—in fact, in the idea of even having a 
written Constitution. The Constitution 
gives vast powers to both the legislative and 
executive branches and implied powers, at 
least, to the Supreme Court—which powers 
incidentally the Supreme Court is now try- 
ing to expand and augment, 

But in certain provisions of the Bill of 
Rights, notably amendments IX and X, and 
in the terms of article V of the Constitution 
providing ways in which the Constitution 
can be amended, it is perfectly clear that 
the framers of the Constitution intended to 
make it difficult for the Constitution to be 
amended. These safeguards have been ob- 
served practically throughout our history— 
until very lately. 

Now, since the obvious purpose of the 
efforts to amend rule XXII is to clear the 
way for the passage of pending civil rights 
legislation; and since the civil rights legis- 
lation would to a large extent throw amend- 
ments IX and X down the drain, there is all 
the greater reason why rule XXII should not 
be tampered with. 

Human experience has taught that speedy 
action on ordinary matters is often required 
and is reasonably safe. But there are cer- 
tain fundamental matters of the kind dealt 
with in the Constitution itself and in the 
Bill of Rights, which according to the theory 
on which we have always gone, should not 
be changed except over a long lapse of time, 
in order to give plenty of time to the people 
and to the people's representatives in Con- 
gress and in the States, to weigh them care- 
fully. 

This is why we have had only 22 amend- 
ments to the Constitution in 168 years. 

If this rule XXII should be amended and 
if the present objective of those who wish 
to amend it were obtained, namely the pas- 
sage of the civil rights legislation, then some 
of the most vital rights of the American 
people as a whole would be destroyed. 

Therefore, we of the National Economic 
Council respectfully ask the Senate but with 
all possible emphasis, not to amend rule 
XXII, but to leave its present wording intact. 


Texas, the Source of Half of the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Supply of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Half of United States Syn- 
thetic Rubber Comes From Six Texas 
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Plants,” published in the Beaumont, 
Tex., Journal of July 8, 1957. The ar- 
ticle gives statistical information show- 
ing the importance of this production to 
United States industries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HALF or UNITED STATES SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

Comes From Srx Texas PLANTS— RAPID IN- 

CREASE IN DEMAND CITED = 


Austin.—About half of the synthetic rub- 
ber produced in the Nation each year comes 
from six Texas plants. 

The Bureau of Business Research at the 
University of Texas predicted today that 
when a seventh plant is completed the State 
will account for a majority of the national 
output, plus production for the foreign 
market. 

“Demand for rubber is increasing so rap- 
idly that greatly expanded output from Texas 
plants already in operation and others still 
to be built can be ted. the Bureau 
said. “Total United States rubber produc- 
tion in 1957 may reach 1½ million tons, 
most of it synthetic. An additional 2 or 3 
hundred thousand tons may be needed by 
1960.” 

FEDERAL FUNDS 

Most Texas plants were built with Federal 
funds during the war, but now are privately 
owned and operated. Texas could provide 
most of the major raw materials from with- 
in its own borders. These include petroleum, 
gas, byproduct gases which yield butylenes 
and other chemicals, sulfur for yulcaniz- 
ing, and other needed materials such as salt, 
clays, and lime. 

Two types of synthetic rubber are made 
in Texas. 

Butyl rubber is a combination of 89 per- 
cent isobutene and 2 percent isoprene. It 
is used primarily for automobile inner- 
tubes. The plant operated by Humble Oil 
at Baytown is the only 1 manufacturing this 
type in Texas and 1 of 2 in the Nation, 

CHEMICAL COMBINATION 


The other type, known as GR-S, is a 
copolymer, a chemical cominbation of buta- 
diene and styrene. The output of rubber 
of this type in Texas is very large and is 
used extensively in tires, General Tire & 
Rubber Co.'s Waco plant is a major consumer 
in the Southwest. 

Goodyear recently completed an expan- 
sion program at its Houston plant to give 
an annual production of 220,000 long tons. 

A copolymer plant owned and operated by 
the General Tire is building at Odessa, along 
with a styrene plant and a butadiene plant. 
The original investment in the 3 plants will 
total more than $40 million. An annual pro- 
duction of 40,000 long tons is planned. 

Other synthetic rubber plants in Texas in- 
clude the Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Corp, at 
Port Neches, Phillips Chemical Co. at Borger, 
Tex., United States Chemical Co. at Port 
Neches and United States Rubber & Chemical 
Co. at Baytown. 


Convention of Catholic War Veterans in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to state that the 22d annual na- 
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tional convention of the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States is sched- 
uled to be held August 14-18 in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Iam pleased to extend a hearty wel- 
come to these war veterans to Milwau- 
kee, one of the finest, most progressive 
cities in the country. Moreover, I wish 
them a most successful convention. 

The Catholic War Veterans, organized 
in 39 of our 48 States, is one of the great 
yeteran organizations in the country. A 
very active group, they engaged in wel- 
fare, patriotic, youth development, and 
other fine programs to strengthen our 
country in peace just as they fought for 
its victory in war. With great zeal they 
are carrying forward constructive work 
to serve God, country, and home. To 
their credit, it should be emphasized 
that their efforts are not restricted by 
discrimination as to race or creed. 

Bound together by a common faith, 
this veterans’ organization is governed 
by the principle on which our country 
was founded and for which we continue 
to strive: The freedom of the individual 
to worship according to his own con- 
science. 

As always, I am glad to pay tribute to 
our war veterans as they close ranks in 
peacetime to further our great, country. 


Today I received from Peter J. Whelan, - 


past State commander, a brief résumé of 
the history of the Catholic War Veterans 
and of their basic objectives and proj- 
ects. The report also gives a picture of 
the fine activities proposed for this year’s 
convention. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
this report printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF > 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America will have the privilege of 
holding their 22d annual convention in the 
hospitable city of Milwaukee, Wis., August 
14 to August 18, 1957. 

The Hotel Schroeder will be the convention 
headquarters, but various State delegations 
will also be housed in the Hotels Wisconsin, 
Medford, and Plankinton. Some 3,000 dele- 
gates are expected from 39 States. 

The convention will include business, re- 
ligion, and social sessions, scheduled for 
various parts of the city. The fifth annual 
golf tournament will take place August 14. 
Highlight for August 15, one of the great 
Catholic holy days of the year, will be a 
special religious service at the national out- 
door shrine of Our Lady of Fatima, at 68th 
and Stephenson Streets. That same evening 
Milwaukee will open her hospitable arms to 
visiting delegates with special entertainment 
at the new Veterans’ Memorial Building, and 
at the Brooks Memorial Hall of Marquette 
University. 

Competition of color guards, drill teams, 
drum and bugle corps, and bands will take 


place Friday afternoon and evening at Mar- 


quette University Stadium. A colorful parade 
is scheduled for Saturday afternoon that will 
feature floats of historical, religious, and 
patriotic interest. The day's events will 
culminate in the convention banquet at the 
Schoeder Hotel and the annual ball at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium. 

Highlight of the convention will be the 
solemn pontifical high mass to be cele- 
brated by his excellency the Most Reverend 
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Albert G. Mayer, archbishop of Milwaukee, at 
St. John’s Cathedral. 

Convention business will include reports of 
Officers and committee chairmen on the past 
year's activities, passage of resolutions, ad- 
ministrative matters, and election of officers 
for a new term, Officers will report on the 
Catholic War Veterans’ accomplishments in 
Americanism, Catholic action, leadership, 
membership, veterans’ affairs, and youth wel- 
fare. 

A partial list of CWV activities includes 
Participation in civil affairs, especially in 
events of a patriotic nature; cooperation with 
Other veterans organizations in various al- 
led councils; welfare activities for the bene- 
fit of veterans in hospitals, widows of vet- 
erans, orphans; religious projects in support 
of church; development of leadership 
through special programs; participation in 
the Veterans’ Administration Voluntary 
Service (VAVS); and youth projects, which 
include essay and other contests, sending 
teen-agers to summer camps, and furnishing 
educational scholarships. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America have received commenda- 
tion and encouragement from agencies of the 
United States Government, especially the 
Veterans’ Administration; as well as business 
and welfare groups for its work in welfare 
and hospital work, in rehabilitation, in child 
guidance, and in patriotic, fraternal, veteran, 
and religious affairs. 

Every President of the United States since 
1935 has commended the work of the Cath- 
olle War Veterans. The organization also 
enjoys the approval of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. The Veterans’ Administration has 
approved it for handling veterans’ cases, and 
has appointed accredited representatives 
among its membership. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America has published much in- 
formative material of a patriotic nature, in- 
cluding pamphlets exposing fascism, nazism, 
and Communist propaganda; bulletins on 
Veterans affairs; and literature designed to 
strengthen the moral fiber not only of mem- 
bers, but also of the people of the United 
States. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America was founded by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward J. Higgins, LL. D., of Astoria, 
N. Y., back in 1935, in the words of its own 
constitution: 

“To promote zeal and devotion for God, 
for country, and for home: 

„(a) For God: To promote through ag- 
Bressive organized Catholic action a greater 
love, honor, and service to God; and under- 
Standing and application of the teachings of 

in our everyday life; recognizing the 
Wisdom of the church in all matters of faith 
and morals. 

“(b) For country: Through a more vivid 
Understanding of the Constitution of the 
United States of America and through the 
Active participation in the promotion of its 
ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, develop a more zealous citizen: 
ship; to encourage morality in government, 
Tabor, management, economic, social, fra- 
ternal, and all other phases of American life; 
to combat aggressively the forces which tend 
to impair the efficiency and permanency of 
©ur free institutions. 

“(c) For home: To promote the realiza- 
tion that the family is the basic unit of so- 
Ciety; to aid in the development of an en- 
lightened patriotic American youth; to assist 
all veterans and widows and dependents of 
deceased veterans. 

“(d) These objectives are encouraged 
Without regard to race, creed, or color.” 

Initiated only 22 years ago, Catholic War 
Veterans has spread until today it is or- 
ganized in 39 of the 48 States. In the course 
ot its two decades of existence the Catholic 
War Veterans has been part of the fierce war 
or ideologies seeking to capture the minds 
ot men. It is to the commendable credit of 
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this organization that it has spotted and 
fought totalitarian and brutalitarian philos- 
ophies of both the right and left, and stood 
firm on the solid stand of freedom of the 
individual and personal independence of its 
citizens, under the law. 

The CWV creed from the now-famous 
speech, Catholicism and Americanism, of the 
late Archbishop John Ireland, of St. Paul, 
Minn., states: 

“My religious faith is that of the Catholic 
Church—Catholicism, integral and unal- 
loyed—Catholicism, unswerving and soul 
swaying, the Catholicism taught by the su- 
preme chieftain of the Catholic Church, the 
Pope, the Bishop of Rome. 

“My civil and political faith is that of 
the Republic of the United States of Amer- 
ica—Americanism, purest and brightest, 
yielding in strength and loyalty to the 
Americanism of none other American, sur- 
passed in spirit of obedience and sacrifice 
by that of none other citizen, none other 
soldier, sworn to uphold in peace and in 
war America's Star Spangled Banner.” 

The current program of the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America is 
strictly positive. The Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America are not anti 
anything; they are protagonists of right, 
truth, and justice. Their whole philosophy 
is based on the recognition of man’s dig- 
nity and rendering “to God the things that 
are God’s.” They insist on the recognition 
of the moral basig, underlying all political, 
economic, and social themes. 

Their em lies In action. “It is bet- 
ter to light one candle than to curse the 
darkness.“ They feel that no program, no 
matter how magnificient, can be effective 
unless it is acted upon. 

As can be readily seen, the two decades of 
Catholic War Veterans’ existence have proved 
fruitful for our freedom. And the future 
of America is safe, when public spirited, 
patriotic citizens who have fought for their 
Nation in war, can continue to serve in 


Perhe Catholic War Veterans is organized 
to serve the individual and the Nation. 
Size is not the measure of its service, its 
reputation, its loyalty, its faith, or its spirit 
of fellowship. 

As they celebrate that 22d anniversary 
milestone of their history, Catholic War Vet- 
erans take pride in their past—are confident 
of their future, 


Provision for Presidential Disability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter dated 
June 21, 1957, entitled “Presidential Dis- 
ability,” written to the New York Herald 
Tribune by Harry J. Carman and James 
Kerney, Jr., cochairman of the Ameri- 
can Liberal Association. 

- There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
27, 1957] 
PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY 
To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE! 

The ambiguity in the Constitution con- 
cerning the transfer of the duties and pow- 
ers of the Presidency in various obvious con- 
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tingencies, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, should be removed by congressional 
action during the present session. 

Although the Constitution provides that 
the Vice President shall discharge the pow- 
ers and the duties of the office in case of 
the temporary disability of the President, 
it makes no provision as to how such dis- 
ability should be determined or when it 
shall have been deemed to have been re- 
moved. Further, although it is obvious that 
the President should be able himself to 
declare such disability, there should also 
be provision for dealing with the situation 
where the President might be unable or 
unwilling to recognize such disability. 

It is, therefore, important to entrust the 
decision, both as to the fact of disability 
and to its removal, to a duly constituted 
authority possessing the confidence of the 
people, for in such a possible crisis public 
support would be essential, 

This authority might well include the 
Vice President, the three senior members 
of the Cabinet, namely, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Attorney General, the leaders of both major 
political parties in both Houses of Congress, 
and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
who might act as chairman of the group, 
making nine in all. There would thus be 
represented in the group with the power to 
make the necessary decisions the three 
branches of the Government and both po- 
litical parties, 

The problems involved call for careful, 
sound, and prompt action. 


Cochairmen, American Liberal As- 
sociation. 
New Tonk, June 21, 1957. 


Cooperation of Government, Industry, and 
Labor To Halt Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “O. K. Men—Cooperate,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
July 11, 1957. The editorial points out 
how vital it is that there be conferences, 
in the highest patriotic spirit, between 
Government, industry, and labor, in or- 


der to hold back inflation. Calling each 
other names will not do the job, but co- 
operation will. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

O. K. MEN—COOPERATE 

Senator Estrs KEFAUVER, Democrat, Ten- 
nessee, has started an investigation into so- 
called “administered” as factors in in- 
fiation. His first witness, testifying Tues- 
day, was the respected economist Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse. 

Dr. Nourse’s contribution was a statement 
that he was equally worried over labor 
unions pushing wages up and industry 
pushing prices up, and that he doesn't be- 
lieve the Government alone can prevent in- 
fiation by keeping money tight. : 

In Chicago the same day, AFL-CIO Pres!- 
dent George Meany called inflation “the real ' 
threat to our way of life at this time,” and 
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came out strongly for labor-management co- 
operation to choke it off. 

Well, how about it? We mean how about 
some purposeful and determined conferences 
between leaders of labor and leaders of in- 
dustry, with high-echelon Government rep- 
resentatives sitting in? And how about 
these three groups working out a concerted 
attack on the slow but steady and deadly 
decline in the dollar's buying power? 

Government, industry, and labor, working 
together, could halt this creeping inflation. 
It's high time for them to get moving, before 
the creep turns into a gallop. 


West Germany Aids European Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “West Germany Aids Euro- 
pean Unity.“ published in the Dallas, 
Tex., Morning News of July 8, 1957. The 
editorial points out: 

The overwhelming vote by which the West 
German Parliament ratified the European 
Common Market Treaty last week brings the 
Union within striking distance of success. 

. * . > * 

In the long run the new western Euro- 
pean move may prove the most lasting de- 
fense against Soviet designs and threats. In 
the end it should attract Britain, Spain, and 
the Scandinavian countries into its orbit. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West Germany Ams EUROPEAN UNITY 


The oyerwhelming vote by which the West 
German parliament ratified the European 
common market treaty last week brings the 
union within striking distance of success. 

Equally favorable is the prospect within 
France. The rejection of crippling amend- 
ments in the French National Assembly 
Sunday foreshadows final passage in Paris 
this week. Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg—the other four partners in the 
plan—are well disposed to go along with 
the two more powerful members, 

An economic united states of Europe can 
not come into existence overnight. This 
initial treaty to wipe out customs barriers 
calls for gradual steps strung out over a 
12-to-17-year period. But the impetus is 
there. And the tremendous advantages in 
creating an internal market of 160 million 
is proving an almost {irresistible magnet. 
The example of results from absolute free 
trade within our union is, of course, the 
guiding one for present day European lead- 
ers. 


Packaged with the customs treaty is a 
second one that would pool atomic power 
projects of the same six nations. Euratom, 
as it is called, is a natural outcome of the 
first. 

The enthusiasm with which the West Ger- 
mans adopted both treaties is the greatest 
yet shown, Chancellor Adenauer’s Socialist 
opponents joined him almost to a man in the 
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standing vote. Perhaps many Germans were 
casting a backward glance at their own his- 
tory. It was the customs union set up among 
German states and principalities back in 
the last century that led to formation of the 
German Empire of Bismarck and the Kaisers. 
In the long run the new Western Euro- 
pean move may prove the most lasting de- 
fense against Soviet designs and threats. In 
the end it should attract Britain, Spain, and 
the Scandinavian countries into its orbit. 


Iron Ore in Central Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
and two editorials which appeared re- 
cently in the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily 
News. The article is entitled “Iron Ore 
in Belt Mountains Ranks With Best in 
World.” The editorials are headlined 
“Tron Ore and Central Montana” and 
“A Steel Industry for Central Mon- 
tana?” 

‘The ore being mined in this new Mon- 
tana industry averages out well over 64 
percent, and has a low phosphorous con- 
tent. Experts believe this Montana field 
to be one of the richest iron sources in 
North America. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues, 
and the industrial leaders who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the fact that 
Montana heartily welcomes the steel in- 
dustry to Montana. As the editor of the 
Lewistown News says, this rich ore 
“ought to be processed by industry right 
here in central Montana and used in the 
development of this State, the great 
Northwest, and the west coast.” 

Industrial leaders cannot know, until 
they investigate, the many advantages of 
locating in Montana, the Treasure State. 

The well-known phrase of Horace 
Greeley still applies, particularly for men 
who seek bright business and industrial 
opportunities, “Go west, young man, go 
west.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Iron One IN BELT MOUNTAINS RANKS WITH 
Best IN WorLD 
(By Bud Conley) 

The Young Montana Mining Co., Inc.. 


headed by Ernest A. Young, Hibbing, has 


brought added wealth to central Montana 
with its iron ore mining on Willow Creek in 
the Belt Mountains 16 miles from Stanford. 

And there are indications that this indus- 
try, which now employs 25 men, will be 
around for a long while. 

Thursday, Young, who has 3 mines in Min- 
nesota and who now heads 3 com- 
panies, was on hand to watch his pet project 
in action. 

Young, who had arrived that morning 
from Minnesota, was literally here, there, and 
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everyhere at the crushing and screening. 
plant site where the ore was being proc- 
essed and sent to Great Northern Railroad 
cars in Stanford by truck. 

In between inspections and instructions he 
explained that he was sorry he couldn't take 
time to tell more about the plant's operation, 
but he wanted to see what the boys could do 
when things were going right. 

Dewey Whittaker, Seattle, Wash., contrac- 
tor, who leased the claims to Young, mean- 
while took time to explain a few things about 
the plant's operdtion and a moment later his 
brother, Norman Whittaker, who is working 
for Young at the plant, and also owns a 
number of iron ore claims in the Belts, ap- 
peared with a specimen of ore. 

“This ore perhaps doesn't mean much to 
you,” Norman said, “but it’s the kind of 
ore that makes an ore-man drool. This type 
ore—ranking with the best in the world— 
is the sole reason Ernie Young is here. This 
ore averages well over 64 percent, with a low 
phos. This makes it about the finest ore in 
the world.” 

Young walked to our group then and con- 
firmed Norman's remarks. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, pointing to an ore 
sample he had picked up near the crushing 
and screening plant, “you are now looking at 
one of the finest ores in the United States. 
This high-grade ore is awarded a premium of 
83 ton and nearly pays the freight back 

Joe Lovallo, vice president of the Young 
Mining Co., said that the Mesabi range 
miners in Minnesota are amazed when they 
see the quality of the ore from central 
Montana. 

Young said that his operation was defi- 
nitely in Montana to stay. From all indica- 
tions there are years of mining ahead, with 
top-quality ore plentiful, he pointed out. 

Young said that you could thank the 
Whittaker boys, Norman and Dewey, for 
bringing iron ore mining to central Mon- 
tana. They showed us the claims and 
pointed out their tremendous possibilities. 

“Some of my friends wondered why I 
would be interested in mining in Montana. 
There is the big problem of freight, but this 
high-quality ore is a real challenge to me, 
I have plenty to keep me busy in Minnesota, 
but this ore is just too good to overlook,” 
Young explained. 

And it is certain that Young is no novice 
when it comes to iron ore. In the business 
since he was a teen-ager, Young now owns 
the E. A. Young Mining Co. in Virginia, 
Minn., and the Haley and Young Mining 
Co,, in Chisholm. The two companies were 
established in 1943 and 1944. 

The iron ore setup on Willow Creek is 
already big. 

“The crushing and screening plant is 
worth about $100,000," Lovallo said. We 
have 25 fulltime employees, all but 2 are 
from Montana, and 18 are from this im- 
mediate area. Our payroll here for 2 weeks 
was about $5,000, and will be more than 
$100,000 for the year. This isn’t including 
the truckers.” 

The Young Mining Co., Inc. got its start 
last year. First load to be taken out was 
in last July. The company took out 3,000 
tons for testing purposes in 1956. Up until 
Thursday the company had taken about 
6,000 tons out in 1957. 

The company’s quota this year 18 60,000 
tons, with perhaps the quota increasing to 
100,000 tons next year and the years fol- 
lowing, Young said. 

The ore has been running about 814 cubic 
feet in the bank to the ton. Lovallo ex- 
plained. “The carloads that we've been 
shipping out have been between 52 and 55 
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tons.- “We hope to ship 500 tons a day,” 
Lovallo said. 

Young was not unhappy with the way 
things were developing. “We've been doing 
all right considering the troubles we've had. 
It rained so much that we couldn't keep the 
crusher on the-road to the plant site. We 
started out with the shovel and ran into a 
2-foot snowfall in the Belts. A bridge caved 
in on us. Yes, we've had our problems. 

“However, we're not discouraged, We have 
an excellent ore and we know we have a 
vein of ore now that averages 25 to 30 feet in 
width, 1,100 feet in length, and we know 
that it is at least 300 feet in depth. How 
much deeper it is than that only the Lord 
knows.” 

Young said that there is a great future for 
fron ore in Montana: The quality here rates 
with the finest in the world. 

As for stupendous plans for the Young 
Montana Mining Co., Inc., Young said, 
“Right now I'm fairly happy with 10 cars 
a day. Remember we're only in our infancy 
here, we're only beginning to walk. Per- 
haps by next year we'll be able to run.” 


IRON Orr AND CENTRAL MONTANA 


Prospects for an iron ore industry in Mon- 
tana are not the pipedreams of courageous 
Prospectors any more. 

The first step for the success of the indus- 
try has been taken as the Young Montana 
Mining Co., Inc., has been established and is 
shipping iron ore out of Stanford. 

The Young Montana organization was es- 
tablished last year and 3,000 tons of test ore 
Were sent back East. The results of the tests 
in 1956 were gratifying. The ore in Central 
Montana is top rate ore—ore that has no 
trouble in finding a market. 

Ernest Young, Hibbing, owner of the 
Young Mining Co. in the Belt mountains 16 
Miles from Stanford in the Willow Creek 
area, is optimistic over the future of the 
iron ore industry in Montana. In the years 
to come, he said Thursday, it would not be 
far-fetched to foresee the time that Montana 
Can take over for the Mesabi range in Min- 
nesota, which has showed some sign of even- 
tually being depleted of ore. 

Central Montana is fortunate to have 
Someone such as Young interested in mining 
here, Some persons scoffed at this promi- 
nent Minnesota iron miner coming to the 
Wilderness to open a new mine. (Young al- 
Teady has three mines operating in Minne- 
Sota.) But Young came out and looked at 
the ore here, and from that time on “the 
me has been a real challenge to me,” he 

Credit should also be extended to Dewey 
and Norman Whittaker, who have done 
Much of the exploration in the Belts and 
hold the iron-ore claims there. The present 
Mining site is owned by Dewey Whittaker, 
Who has leased the claims to Young. 

The ore that is coming from the Young 
Montana mining setup averages 64 percent 

n with a low phos, This amounts to a 


Premium lump ore that is not matched in 


the United States. In fact, the only ore to 
Match or surpass this ore would be found 
in Sweden and South America. 

From exploration done by the Young or- 
Fantzation in the Belts and from reports 
from Dewey and Norman Whittaker, there 
Seems no end in sight for the iron-ore indus- 
try here, Samples taken from the area con- 
tinually stress an outstanding ore. 

However, this high-type ore must be main- 

ed throughout the mining operation here 
use of the high cost of shipping the ore 
k to the Lake Erie port. : 

The big problem for Young here is freight 
Tates. The ore is definitely outstanding, but 
the high rates present difficulties. The whole 
Shipping process to a Lake Erie port amounts 
ee aà ton, $7.45 a ton going for freight 


The irony of the situation is that the cen- 
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tral Montana iron ore must keep its top- 
notch grade or probably be abandoned. 

It seems to us that the iron industry would 
have been so much better off by having iron 
mills and steel plants decentralized. The 
plants are nearly all clustered in the East. 

By having its plants in one region, the 
industry itself has not encouraged explora- 
tion such as the Whittaker brothers have 
made. It took great persistence by these two 
men to get the iron-ore industry to risk the 
chance of coming to Montana. 

But Young is the type of individual who 
loved the challenge this tremendous quality 
ore provided. And Young feels that the 
mining operation here will continue’ indefi- 
nitely. There seems to be no indication that 
the ore will decrease in quality. 

The possibility of an iron mill in this 
area is remote, but if the industry continues 
to develop and grow here this cannot be 
ruled out. 

Certainly the iron industry will do every- 
thing in its power to keep this ore being 
mined, for it is among the finest in the 
world. If the freight rates should continue 
to increase, an iron mill in this area in the 
future could be the answer. 

This is long-distance thinking, but the 
prospects for the iron-ore industry in cen- 
tral Montana are promising—and big. 


A STEEL INDUSTRY von CENTRAL MONTANA? 


In the front window of the Daily News 
office there is on display a sample of the iron 
ore about which this newspaper first told 
the world in last Sunday's edition. 

The heavy, metallic ore looks and feels 
like the almost-solid iron that it is. It is 
an example of the ore now being mined by 
the Young Mining Co. in the Belt Moun- 
tains 16 miles from Stanford in the Willow 
Creek area. 
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This ore, which averages an amazing 64 
percent, is from what is believed by experts 
to be one of the richest iron sources in 
North America. Indeed, if the stuff were 
not so full of metal, it wouldn’t be feasible 
to pay $9.86 a ton in shipping costs to Lake 
Erie ports where it is processed into steel 
and other products, 

Shipping such high-grade ore at such high 
costs to the East doesn't make sense when 
the west coast is starving for steel and iron. 

This ore, because of oureundeveloped in- 
dustrial situation, is being shipped the wrong 
way. It ought to be processed by industry 
right here in central Montana and used in 
the development of this State, the great 
Northwest and the west coast. 

Perhaps Senators Mansrrexp and MURRAY 
can help us persuade the steel industry to 
build a plant in this area to gain the tax 
benefit which the Federal Government offers 
industry for defense dispersal, not to men- 
tion other benefits which await new indus- 
try in this rich and untapped field, 


Cotton Statistics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recor, I include the following cotton 
statistics: 


United States by colton Slates: Percent of State total number of counties and percent of State 


total colton acreage 


allotments accounting for approximately 50 percent of total value of 
cotton produced in each State and related data, 1955 


67 
10 
71 7 
12 5 
25 7 
150 31 
2 1 
7 1 
E 9 
79 9 
8 2 
2 i 
16 3 
76 12 
70 u 
46 14 
5 8 
241 62 


PesshiSezere 


SEN 


Range in 
average value 

per allot- 

ment i 
3 30.7 $86, 402 48.5 | $1, 405-$3, 732 
3 20.7 49, 768 43.7 | 38, 000-62, 582 
3 21.6 137, 456 50.4 | 7,313-13, 929 
6 30,0 100, 619 50.5 | 13, 748-31, 011 
4 25.4 1, 844 4.5 586- 1, IR3 
4 29.0 60,032 50.4 | 1,656- 4,200 
98 49.8 160 56,3 532- 60 

K3 34.0 1. 483 87.8 | 3,506- 
4.1 21.8 47, 649 50.1 | 2 904- 6,707 
1.0 9.8 164, 571 49.2) 9, 374-27, 766 
1.8 20. 7 35, 551 52.9 | 6,947- 7, 586 
5.9 94.4 323 98.8 | 19, 000- 

9.4 30.3 23, 543 55.6 | 12, 668-14, 133 
2.0 29.6 27, 883 49, 5 715- 1,713 
1.7 4 2 35, 967 63.4 | 1,737- 4, 361 
4 32.5 50, 296 ~ B30] 1,493- 4, 639 
4 27.6 58, 627 56.0 | 2 385-11, 557 
4 18,5 311, 066 51.2 | 4, 783-30, 824 


+ Range in average value per allotment for selected counties indicated in col. 1. 
Source: Compiled from dally CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, June 17, 1967, pp. A4758-A 4769, 


For a “Family Conscious” Coun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
social unit in our society is the family. 


It is there character is formed, character 
on which the success of our Government 
and hence the continuance of our way of 
life depend. 

I deeply appreciated receiving the fol- 
lowing letter from Rt. Rev. Msgr. Irving 
A. DeBlanc, director of the family life 
bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, whose national headquarters 
are located at 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. The letter 
is as follows: 
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Hon. CHARLES O. Porter, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Porter: Was delighted to see a 
new development in the field of family al- 
lowances. Somehow this country has never 
been too family conscious. We have worked 
more on individual needs, Even the Con- 
stitution and Declaration of Independence 
fail to mention the family. Tour efforts and 
the efforts of others then to promote a study 
of family allowances in Canada is more than 
a historical fact. It may be a symbol of a 
new emphasis in our Government. 

With over 8 million families earning less 
than $2,000 a year, it seems this fact involves 
the rights of these people to have children. 
We have freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, etc. I would like to think that 
couples should have the freedom to have 
children within the law. For many of our 
American couples that is economically im- 
possible. 

Our bureau is associated with thousands 
of Catholic organizations. I am sure that 
the majority will favor and support your 
efforts and those of Senator NEUBERGER. 


Respectfully, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Irvine A, DEBLANC, 
Director, 


White House Conference on Urban 
Renewal Is Greatly Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, national support has developed 
in recent weeks for a White House Con- 
ference on Urban Renewal Problems. 
Such a conference was first called for 
by the National Planning Association at 
a meeting on December 10, 1956. 

A recent report by the NPA declares 
that urban centers of the United States 
are becoming obsolete because of in- 
creased traffic problems and slums, as 
well as inadequate schools, parks, and 
hospitals. 

The proposed White House conference 
would include experts from agriculture, 
business, labor, the professions, and the 
arts, as well as representatives from 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments. 

The chairman of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, Albert M. Green- 
field, the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, and other individuals and 
groups have been working on plans for 
the proposed conference. I include here 
some recent communications which I 
have received on this matter: 
` CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Crry¥ PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Philadelphia, July 9, 1957. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: It was Very 
thoughtful of you to write to me as to the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association's res- 
olution supporting my proposal for a White 
House conference on urban renewal. I am 
glad to have your expression of interest and 
support for this program. 

Enclosed are copies of correspondence 


„ 
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which I have carried on with several na- 
tional organizations, the President and others 
on this matter to give you background as 
to my feeling. 

I haye reviewed these problems, as well as 
the programs seeking their solutions, in sev- 
eral of our major cities in which the com- 
panies of which I am executive head have 
substantial business interests, including 
Boston, New York, Washington, New Orleans, 
Memphis, and Miami, Fla. The problems are 
common in each of these cities. In each in- 
stance, they go beyond the resources of the 
individual cities and require Federal assist- 
ance, both as to redevelopment money and 
technical help in the dedevelopment and re- 
birth of these areas. In turn, the strength 
of these cities reflects directly the economic 
health of our Nation. Private investment, 
substantial enough to do the job, will not 
be found to undertake renewal programs un- 
less given the assurance of Federal partici- 
pation. It is for this reason that a confer- 
ence at the national level and under White 
House sponsorship is so important to the 
success of these endeavors. 

I hope you will continue your good work 
and encourage among your colleagues sup- 
port for this proposal. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. GREENFIELD, 
Chairman. 
JUNE 21, 1957. 


Hon. GEORGE M. LEADER, 
of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Governor Leaver: Several months 
ago I undertook to encourage the conven- 
ing of an appropriate conference under 
White House sponsorship for a thorough dis- 
cussion, broader understanding, and more 
concerted action in our various cities’ needs 
for urban renewal. In this program I have 
received substantial encouragement from the 
leading merchants of our Nation, from the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, and 
from the chambers of commerce in several 
of the major cities of the country, These 
groups are joined by a large number of 
prominent industrialists, architects, engi- 
neers, businessmen, and community organi- 
zations on both statewide and local levels. 

As I see it, the reason for such a convoca- 
tion goes far beyond a review of the Fed- 
eral Government's proper participation in 
urban renewal, although, of course, it would 
include such a program. A White House 
Conference would, rather, be a joining 
among leaders in the flelds of architecture 
and finance, and economists, sociologists, 
city planners, Government officials, and busi- 
ness organizations so that pooling of their 
common experiences, as well as their un- 
usual approaches to urban renewal through- 
out this country—indeed, in other nations 
as well—might serve to enable those con- 
cerned with these problems to do a better 
job. 

Obviously, the goal to be served by this 
Conference transcends consideration purely 
of participation of the Federal Government 
in urban redevelopment; however, it may 
well serve to guide the Congress, the Ped- 
eral agencies, as well as other levels of gov- 
ernment, in addition to private investment 
resources, as to a more fruitful approach 
to the problems and the responsibilities 
which we all share to an equal degree. 

At his press conference on June 19, 
President Eisenhower indicated that he 
would discuss this program at the gover- 
nors’ conference on June 24. I hope that 
you will find an opportunity to participate 
in this discussion and encourage the con- 
vening of such a conference for the benefit 
of the major cities in your State, for the 
State itself, and for the good of the Nation. 
I enclose copies of statements which I have 
previously made on this subject, assuring 
you, at the same time, that the sizable re- 
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sponse to my appeal for such a convocation, 
in itself, indicates the great need for it, 


With warm personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
ALBERT M. GREENFIELD, 


Apr 15, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Presipent: I have become very 
much interested in the proposal which the 
National Planning Association has made to 
you that there be convened a White House 
Conference “to deal with the rising tide of 
urbanism and metropolitan growth.“ I 
know that the problems of urban renewal 
and the importance of the solution of these 
problems to the very continuance of our 
cities has been a matter of concern to you 
for some time. 

The entire question of urban renewal, 
while important from an economic point of 
view, is of even greater substance in its cul- 
tural and social implications in the lives of 
our citizens in urban communities and for 
the generations which will follow. I know 
of no better device to provide the proper 
atmosphere in which various cities may have 
the benefit of the combined guidance and 
information available through their separate 
programs than through the forum of a White 
House Conference. 

You will want to know that I have received 
expressions of support for such a convocation 
from the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, as well as the chambers of commerce, 
merchants’ associations, and important busi- 
ness leaders of a number of major cities 
throughout the United States. 

I hope that you will see fit to promulgate 
such a convocation as early as it can be 
organized in order that neither delay nor 
neglect diminish the enthusiasm and energy 
which will be required to develop the proper 
kind of imaginative and successful develop- 
ment to which we look forward in our cities. 

Be assured, Mr, President, of my good 
wishes and desire to be of service in accom- 
plishing so splendid a program. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT M. GREENFIELD, 
Chairman, City Planning Commis- 
sion, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Crry or PHILADELPHIA, 
Crry PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Match 30, 1957. 
Mr. H. CHRISTIAN SONNE, 
Chairman, National Planning Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SoNNE: I have been most in- 
terested to read the proposal of the National 
Planning Association that there be convened 
a White House Conference to deal with the 
rising tride of urbanism and metropolitan 
growth. As you may know, within the past 
year Philadelphia has moved forward to take 
a very vigorous and realistic position among 
the cities of our Nation in planning and in 
execution of its program for central city 
renewal and, more generally, urban rede- 
velopment. 

The problems incident to such a program 
transcend all others facing the major cities 
of our country; indeed, the solutions to 
these problems hold in their grasp the very 
continuance of our cities, 

In this whole concept of urban renewal 
it must be r that our goals are not 
served by the clean-up, paint-up, fix-up pro- 
grams of yesteryear; rather, they depend 
upon a realistic approach and evaluation 
of the part which the central districts of 
cities play in our economic philosophy of 
life. Accordingly, we must be concerned 
with the economic, cultural, ahd sociological 
development of urban life. 2 

I have taken occasion to communicate 
with Mr. Philip M. Talbott, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mr. Richard H. Rich, president of the Na- 
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tional Retail Dry Goods Association, as well 
as the presidents of each of the units of the 
City Stores Co. to speak of my great per- 
sonal and business interest in this problem 
and to urge their support for this proposal 
of the National Planning Association. Fur- 
ther, in my capacity as chairman of the City 
Planning Commission of the city of Phila- 
delphia, I want you to know of my belief 
that discussion and resolution of urban re- 
newal problems within the atmosphere and 
at the level of White House participation 
is most important at this time. When such 
& conference is convened under pe or —— 
direct sponsorship of the White House, an 
With the cooperation of your association, 
I will be anxious to participate in its pro- 
gram and to lend the resources of our staff 
and their thinking as our contribution to 
its success. More than this, I bespeak the 
interest of the mayor of Philadelphia, the 
Honorable Richardson Dilworth, and the en- 
tire City Planning Commission in this pro- 
posed meeting. 

I hope that you will keep me closely ad- 
vised as your program moves forward, and 


I give you my assurance that I will cooperate 


in every way to promote its success. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALDERT M. GREENFIELD, 
Chairman. 
Crrr Srores Co., 
March 30, 1957. 
Mr. Ricuarp H. RICH, 
President, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr, Rich: For sometime the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, prin- 
Cipally through its committee on downtown 
development, has been concerned with the 
Problems of central city renewal, urban re- 
development, and such measures as need be 
taken to buttress the economic life of our 
Metropolitan districts, both in the interest 
of our industry and, in a fuller sense, for 
oe economic security of our metropolitan 
Cities, 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration that the very 
Continuance of our cities calls upon us to 
Put forward the most imaginative and 
dramatic pl: to accomplish these 
Worthy objectives. Our local merchants’ as- 
Sociations and individual merchants, repre- 
senting, as they do, substantial commercial 
interests in each city, have participated 
locally in discussions and planning for var- 

redevelopment programs concerned 

With the rebirth and renewal of our cities, 
And, yet, in many instances, the various 
undertaken in our principal 
Metropolises have been piecemeal and lack- 
ing in that kind of coordinated effort which 
Must be undertaken to assure their success. 

In this whole concept it must be recog- 
Nized that our goals are not served by the 
Clean-up, paint-up, fix-up programs of yes- 
teryear; rather, they depend upon a very 
Tealistic approach and evaluation of the part. 
Which the central districts of cities play in 


dur economic philosophy of life. Accord- 


ly, we must be concerned with the eco- 
, cultural, and sociological develop- 
Ment of urban life. 

Recently the National Planning Associa- 
tion put forward a proposal for a White 
House conference specifically designed to 
deal with the rising tide of urbanism and 
Metropolitan growth. At the same time, 
We have become alarmingly aware or. efforts 
&mong certain governmental officials to cut 
back the already inadequate and 
Planning on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in support of urban renewal. 

I believe it is in the best interests of our 


ustry that the National Retail Dry Goods 


Association, either through their standing 
committees or through a special ad hoc com- 
mittee, undertake to further this proposal 


ās to a White House conference so that the 


Problems involved in this question may be 
Dut in their proper perspective and realistic 
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solutions sought from which a sound na- 
tional policy may evolve. This whole ques- 
tion goes so deeply into the future of all 
cities that it is beyond partisan considera- 
tions; in fact, beyond the interests of any 
single industry. I want you to know that I, 
personally, and the City Stores Co. organiza< 
tion are prepared to support such positive 
and constructive action as may be under- 
taken by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in this regard, 
With every good wish. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. GREENFIELD, 
Chairman of the Board. 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
Dry Goos ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., June 28, 1957. 
The Honorable FrANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Retailers throughout 
the United States are vitally concerned with 
the necessity for dynamic center city re- 
newal and recognize it as a problem which 
can best be overcome by the combined efforts 
of all business, civic, and governmental 
bodies. 

The board of directors of the National Re- 
tall Dry Goods Association, which represents 
8,200 department, specialty, and chain stores 
in every State, feels that the review and res- 
olution of these problems within the atmos- 
phere and at the level of White House par- 
ticipation would be in the best interests of 
the Nation. 

Accordingly, the directors, at their June 
meeting, adopted a resolution supporting the 
efforts belng made by Mr. Albert M. Green- 
field, president of City Stores Co. and chair- 
man of the Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission, to secure a White House conference 
to explore this matter. A copy of the resolu- 
tion is attached. 

Because the problem of urban renewal af- 
fects every section of the country, the 
NRDGA directors asked that their views be 
brought to your attention in the hope that 
you will support the conference proposal, 

Very truly yours, 
Richann H. RICH, 
President. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE Board OF DiI- 

RECTORS OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS 

- ASSOCIATION, JUNE 10, 1957 

Whereas Mr. Albert M. Greenfield, presl- 
dent of City Stores Co., has advocated a 
White House conference on city planning 
and metropolitan growth and development; 
and 

Whereas it is our opinion that this effort 
on the part of Mr. Albert M. Greenfield is 
both praiseworthy and timely and should be 
supported by everyone interested in the pres- 
ervatlon of values and in business districts; 
and 

Whereas all firmly established concentra- 
tions of population, great and small, here at 
home and all over the world, very naturally 
have established for themselves areas com- 
monly referred to as “business districts" and 
“residential districts"; and 

Whereas if any one of such districts is to 
be complete, it cannot, possess certain things 
which, under every law of God or man, are 
the exclusive property of the other district; 
and 

Whereas all our principal cities are now 
trying to adjust themselves to a national 
highway system found necessary to our com- 
mon defense and to the safety and speed 
compelled in the affairs of everyday life; and 

Whereas in the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain, the Federal Government is 
now in a position to do much that is impor- 
tant to the fate of many business districts 
and residential districts; and 

Whereas the greatest and best service to 
the general public has always come from a 
dominant downtown business district, with 


* 
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its wider range in all things so necessary for 
proper selection: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, approves the efforts now being 
made by Mr. Albert M. Greenfield, president 
of City Stores Co., to secure a White House 
conference on city planning and metropoli- 
tan growth and development, 


The Need of Returning Responsibilities to 
the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
24 President Eisenhower made what I 
regard as one of the most significant 
speeches of his tenure in office as Presi- 
dent. It was a speech to the National 
Governors’ Conference and dealt with a 
problem which many of us in the Con- 
gress have wrestled with during the past 
few months and which most of us, Iam 
sure, will tie into during the closing 
weeks of work here, and when we return 
to our home districts. 

The President discussed a subject 
which was calculated to stir interest 
among his listeners, the governors of our 
48 States. He discussed States rights, 
But, more important, he discussed States’ 
obligations and responsibilities. 

There has been much talk here in this 
Chamber and in the State houses all 
over the Nation about the rights which 
are being taken away from the States. 
‘There has been much talk about restor- 
ing those rights to the States. 

The President, I believe, made a clear 
and pertinent point when he told the 
governors, and I quote: 

Those who would be and would stay free 
must stand eternal watch against excessive 
concentration of power in government. 


That principle is the sound basis of 
our American democracy; but it is a 
principle that in recent years has been 
shredded almost beyond recognition. 

Why has this principle of the decen- 
tralized Government been so tattered in 
the past 25 years? 

I submit that to a degree it is our own 
fault: the fault of individual citizens in 
individual States and the fault of State 
governments which have turned ever 
more often to “good old Uncle Sugar” to 
help them out of the hole. 

When times of trouble arise, the local 
governments increasingly find themselves 
incapable of coping with the situation. 
They find their treasuries strained to 
meet the problems and their citizens so 
heavily taxed at the State and Federal 
level that they cannot be gouged further. 
Additionally, the writers of State consti- 
tutions have in many instances placed in 
them safeguards against property-tax 
levies going up and up; there is a certain 
point beyond which they cannot go. 
There is also in most States constitutions 
a bonding limit, beyond which the local 
governmental unit cannot go. There is 
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none of this rigidity in the Federal tax- 
ing system. If we want a new program, 
we simply add another tax to finance it. 

For that reason, many local govern- 
ments are abdicating their powers and 
privileges to the State capitol; the gov- 
ernors are abdicating their powers to 
Washington, and our national-tax level 
and national-debt limit keep climbing 
until now they are beyond imagination. 

During the thirties the situation was 
bad enough. Deficit spending had re- 
placed sound finance and the theory of 
tax and tax; spend and spend; elect and 
elect had taken command herein Wash- 
ington. Then came World War II and 
the skyrocketing budgets to meet our ob- 
ligations on two fronts. Again it was 
deeper in debt, and deeper into the tax- 
payers’ pocketbooks, only this time with 
a new wrinkle. The Government tapped 
the new sources of income before the 
workér ever got his paycheck. It was 
easier, less painful that way. 

But the end of World War IT saw no 
end to this spiral of spending and taxing 
and borrowing. It has climbed steadily 
higher and higher since. I have recently 
seen figures showing that prior to 1945— 
and that includes most of World War II— 
the Government had collected a total of 
$250 billion in taxes. In the 12 years 
since, we have collected a total of $494 
billlion. 

The President in his Williamsburg 
speech makes the suggestion that a joint 
Federal-State commission be created to 
attempt to restore the historic balance 
between State and Federal rights. He 
suggests as a first step a study to desig- 
nate functions which the States are ready 
and willing to assume and finance that 
are now performed by or financed wholly 
or in part by the Federal Government. 

His second suggestion to the commis- 
sion is to recommend the Federal and 
State revenue adjustments required to 
enable the States to assume such func- 
tions. 

I submit, however, that the President's 
second recommendation should have 
come first. As long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the unlimited taxing power 
it now wields, new programs will con- 
stantly be developed to eat up the money 
which seems so readily accessible. 

An example in point: The last Con- 
gress enacted a multi-billion-dollar 
highway-building program and promptly 
slapped a new tax on gasoline to pay for 
it. Now, had there been a clear delinea- 
tion of taxing authority in force at the 
time, the new Federal incursion into the 
taxpayers’ wallets would not have been 
possible. Instead, the States themselves 
would have been forced to face the re- 
sponsibility of moving heavy motor traffic 
from city to city, from State line to State 
line. The State of New Jersey faced up 
to that responsibility and before it, the 
States of Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
had built their.toll highways which those 
hes wish to travel speedily use and pay 

or. ‘ 
I do not question the need for more 
and better highways. I do, however, 
wonder seriously if this is a function the 
Federal Government should undertake, 
when State administrations, if willing to 
face up to their responsibilities, would do 
a better, more economic, and faster job. 
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There are hundreds of other instances 
in which the Federal Government has on 
its own or through neglect or abdication 
by State governments, undertaken serv- 
ices which should of right belong to the 
States. But the Federal Government 
has been able to make these excursions 
into new pastures only because financing 
was readily available. Limit the Federal 
Government's right to tax, and you take 
away from it the power to expand: Re- 
turn some of this taxing power to the 
States, and they will be able to undertake 
those services which their people need 
and must have. 

The responsibility, as. the President 
noted, rests with the States. It rests, 
too, I believe, on us. It is up to us, as 
well as to the States, to determine in 
what areas we have allowed the Federal 
Government to incur obligations which 
should be met by the State or local gov- 
ernments, and in what areas we are tax- 
ing to pay the bills. When we have 
determined this, it is up to us in Congress 
to act to restore the principle of less gov- 
ernment and more freedom. 


Small Business Is Fed Up With Study 
Groups and Political Oratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, whenever this administration 
wants to avoid coming to grips with a 
problem which it should have tackled 
months or years before, it appoints a 
study group. 

We see this tactic at work again in 
the testimony of Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. Mr. Martin 
promised to make a comprehensive study 
of the small-business financing problem. 

The House of Representatives passed 
H. R. 7963 recently with only 2 dissent- 
ing votes. This bill was developed by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives under 
the able leadership of Chairman Brenr 
Spence. The work of the subcommittee 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House of Representatives was 
a highly significant and important fac- 
tor in the deliberations of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, 

I am convinced that the 4 million 
small-business men and our country are 
fed up with study groups and campaign 
oratory and want the Small Business Ad- 
ministration made permanent. I am 
certain they are as unanimously in favor 
of H. R. 7963 as was the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The editor of the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial consulted only his own 
jntuition in reaching his conclusions 
which he spelled out in his July 11, 1957, 
editorial which I include herewith. If 
he took the trouble to poll the small- 
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business men of the country he would 
come up with entirely different conclu- 
sions. His editorial is an outstanding 
example of an advanced case of ivory- 
towerism. 

The editorial follows: 

New Turn ror SBA 

The Senate Banking and Currency. Com- 
mittee has rejected the proposal for a per- 
manent establishment of the Small Business 
Administration. In an unexpected move it 
voted to give this agency only a 1-year added 
lease on life. 

This was contrary to the Administration's 
request for permanency. The Senate group 
also rejected the House-passed SBA bill, 
which set the agency up without time limit 


and with widened powers. 


Nonetheless, the action of the Senate com- 
mittee is to be commended. Now that the 
Federal Reserve Board has promised a com- 
prehensive study of the small-business 
financing problem, the obvious step was to 
postpone any decision for or against the 
permanency of the agency. 

This promise grew out of testimony by 
‘Chairman William McChesney Martin of the 
Board before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. In addition to the SBA 
renewal legislation, the Senate committee 
was studying proposals to fill the alleged 
gap in long-term credit facilities for small 
business by special new institutional devices. 
Among such plans is the proposal by Senator 
JouHN SPARKMAN (Democrat, Alabama) for 
the establishment of a system of national 
investment companies. Other plans con- 
template that the Federal Government might 
seek to provide funds through State develop- 
ment credit corporations rather than through 
nationally chartered companies. 

What the discussion in the committee dis- 
closed above all, was that at present not 
enough facts are available to provide the 
basis for adopting specific legislative meas- 
ures. Even within the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Martin conceded, there are sig- 
nificant differences of view as to the need 
and the solution. Personally, Mr, Martin 
expressed preference for a setup which would 
work through State development rather than 
federally chartered companies, but he made 
it clear that this did not represent any con- 
sensus in the Federal Reserve Board. 

A probe into the financing facilities avail- 
able to small businesses as well as into their 
need for new ones, was to have been part 
of the national monetary probe President Ei- 
senhower requested earlier, While Senator 
Harry F. Byrn set out recently on a probe 
of his own, through the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, politics succeeded in killing off the 
broader Presidential plan. It is gratifying, 
therefore, that the Federal Reserve Board will 
at least tackle the small business problem, 
which is an important part of the broader 
probe that needs to be made. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
has suggested that, if it were possible to de- 
velop a suitable long-term financing mechu- 
nism, it might be desirable that the SBA 
lending operations be severed altogether. 

In any case, it would be prejudging the is- 
sues to freeze the SBA into permanency just 
as the long overdue study is about to be un- 
dertaken. 

In voting the 1-year extension, the Senate 
Banking Committee has wisely avoided any 


~ additional innovations in this governmental 


area, except for setting up an additional $75 
million fund for business loans. This win 
not sit well with the House, which has made 
a number of changes. These include the 
completely unsound provision for lowering 
the interest ceiling from 6 to 5 percent, The 
House members actually should be grateful to 
Chairman MARTIN for getting them off this 
limb, 

Direct lending through the SBA has never 
been a sound solution; but it has been a 
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means of filling a gap. It is now time to 
find out whether channels exist or can be 
developed which will be more consistent with 
the private enterprise approach. 

It would be a mistake to scrap the SBA 
lending facilities until the size of the gap is 
assessed more accurately and until it is cer- 
tain that there are better ways to fillit. But 
it would be remiss to assume that no alterna- 
tives exist and to vote the existing apparatus 
in for all time without the kind of study 
that is now being undertaken. That is why 
the 1-year Senate Banking Committee exten- 
sion is the wisest approach for the present, 


Rear Adm. Webb Cook Hayes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A.D. BAUMHART, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, 
Scarcely more than a year ago, my con- 
gressional district mourned the death 
of an illustrious native son, Fleet Adm. 
Ernest J. King. Regrettably, we now 
Pay final tribute to still another 13th 
District naval hero and benefactor, the 
late Rear Adm. Webb Cook Hayes, great- 
grandson of Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th 
President of the United States. He won 
renown in his own right during World 
War II both as a great administrator 
and as commanding officer of the Navy's 
famous transport ship, the West Point. 

Webb Hays brought new distinction 
to one of the most illustrious family 
Names in Ohio annals. He was born in 
Toledo on September 25, 1890, 3 years 
before the death of his famous great- 
grandfather, who had served as a major 
general in the Civil War and had served 
in Congress from the years 1864 to 1867 
before reaching the White House in 1877. 

Aspiring to a naval career, Webb en- 
tered the United Sttaes Naval Academy 
in 1907, graduating in June 1911, and 
receiving an ensign's commission the fol- 
lowing April. Prior to our entry into 
World War I, he served for 6 years on the 
U, S. S. Delaware. During the conflict, 
he saw service on the U, S. S. Melville 
and U. S. S. Trippe, and in the closing 
Weeks of the war, was executive officer of 
the newly commissioned U. S. S. Mahan. 
Early in 1919, he was transferred to duty 
as executive officer of the U. S. S. 
Champlin, assuming command of the 
destroyer a few months later. 2 

From late 1919 on, he handled a suc- 
cession of important command assign- 
Ments on land and on sea. It was in the 
twenties that he also built up valuable 
experience in recruitment-experience 
Which later proved invaluable to the 
Navy when that service faced its great- 
est challenges in World War II. 

Having completed nearly 21 years of 
Naval service by 1928, Webb Hayes re- 
Signed in that year and returned to 
Civilian life with a USNR commission as 
& lieutenant commander. In 1930, he 
became associated with Pemiscot Land 
and Cooperage Co.; at his death he was 
the firm's president and one of its direc- 

He became a director and chair- 
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man of the executive committee of Baker 
Bros. Machine Tool Co. in 1933, holding 
those posts until his passing this week. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, he returned to active naval duty, 
assigned as Assistant to the Director of 
Recruiting in the Bureau of Navigation— 
predecessor agency of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. He served as Director 
of Recruiting and Induction between 
April 1942 and March 1944, winning a 
commendation for an outstanding per- 
sonal contribution to the Navy’s wartime 
effort. The citation he received referred 
to his “outstanding skill and ingenuity 
in reorganizing the recruiting service to 
meet the object demanded by a rapidly 
expanding Navy” and identified him as 
having been “instrumental in establish- 
ing the policy and entire induction sys- 
tem of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard for maximum effective- 
ness.” He received credit for the success 
of the WAVES enlistment program, as 
well as for having “procured skilled and 
technical men for various organizations 
connected with construction and re- 
pair.” 

On April 1, 1944, he assumed command 
of the Navy's renowned transport, the 
West Point—formerly the luxury liner, 
the steamship America—and proved that 
he was equally proficient at sea. In 
awarding him the Bronze Star Medal for 
meritorious achievement as commanding 
officer of the West Point, the Navy 
credited him with “the expeditious trans- 
port of more than 175,000 troops to for- 
ward combat areas thereby contributing 
immeasurably to the successful prose- 
cution of the war.” The citation made 
special note of the fact that he had oper- 
ated his ship “skillfully, without escort 
throughout waters partrolled by enemy 
submarines and though constantly 
threatened by heavy gales and moun- 
tainous seas.” 

Relieved of active duty on May 26, 
1946, Webb Hayes returned to civilian 
life, reassumed management of his busi- 
ness enterprises, and turned his talents 
to promoting a variety of civic and hu- 
manitarian projects. At his death, he 
was president and trustee of the Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes Foundation, as well as a 
trustee of the Ohio Historical Society 
and the Birchard Library of Fremont, 
Ohio. $ 

He and his family lived in Fremont 
at Spiegel Grove, his family’s ancestral 
home and the birthplace of President 
Hayes, Appropriately, the Navy Depart- 
ment has assigned the name U. S. S. 
Spiegel Grove to a dock landing ship 
christened in November 1955 by Admiral 
Hayes’ wife. 

Elevated to the rank of captain in 
September 1942, Webb was named com- 
modore in November 1945, and was 
transferred to the honorary retired list 
of the Naval Reserve in that rank in 
August 1951. By act of Congress 2 years 
ago, he was promoted to rear admiral on 
the United States Naval Reserve retired 
list. 

In recent years, Webb earned increas- 
ing local esteem for the support and 
guidance which he gave to the Memorial 
Hospital of Sandusky County in Fre- 
mont. A few short weeks ago he suffered 
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a heart attack while yachting at sea. He 
was returned to Fremont for care and 
appeared to be rallying, but on Wednes- 
day morning he died in Memorial Hos- 
pital, the institution which owed so much 
to him. Fittingly, his family has asked 
that his friends and admirers make do- 
nations to Memorial Hospital in his 
memory. 

A great naval administrator and cour- 
ageous seagoing captain, a successful 
businessman, a leader in civic, historical 
and humanitarian activities—Webb 
Hayes earned universal respect and ad- 
miration. To his devoted wife, Martha 
Baker Hayes, and to his sons, Webb C., 
III, Arthur and Scott, I extend my own 
personal deep-felt sympathy, which is 
shared by a grateful community, State, 
and Nation. 


Resolution Adopted by the American Flixt 
Glass Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Flint Glass Workers Union re- 
cently passed two resolutions in their 
80th convention in New York City. One 
had to do with import quotas and the 
other with the OTC—Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. 

For many years Harry H. Cook guided 
the Flint Glass Workers Union as its 
president in its uphill struggle to pre- 
vent the domestic handblown glassware 
industry from being destroyed by cheap 
imports from Czechoslovakia and other 
foreign sources. 

At its most recent convention the na- 
tional union retired Mr. Cook and made 
him president emeritus, electing in his 
place Charles M. Scheff who has been its 
secretary for a number of years. The 
fight against unfair import competition 
will continue under the newly elected 
president as is evidenced by the two res- 
olutions adopted, one in support of the 
Lanham general import quota bill and 
the other in opposition to United States 
membership in the proposed Organiza- . 
tion for Trade Cooperation—OTC, 

Few industries have experienced more 
relentless competition from abroad over 
the years than the glassware industry. 
The introduction of machinery helped 
prevent the outright destruction of the 
industry by imports; but today glass- 
making machinery installed by foreign 
manufacturers is beginning to pose a 
threat to the so-called machine branch 
of our industry. ' 

The Flint Glass Workers Union is to 
be commended for its tireless efforts to 
keep the domestic industry that gives 
employment to its members alive in the 
face of harsh competition. a 

We of the Congress should be more 
active and do everything within our 
power to protect American industry and 
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American workers from this unfair for- 


eign competition. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the two resolutions 
adopted by the-American Flint Glass 
Workers Union: 

LANHAM IMPORT QUOTA BmL—RESOLUTION 

ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN FLINT GLASS 

WORKERS UNION 


Whereas for years the imports of hand- 
blown glassware have hampered employment 
in the domestic plants devoted to the produc- 
tion of such glassware, both by darkening 
the outlook for the future and by pressing 
down on normal wage increases such as are 
necessary if this industry is to keep pace 
with other industries; 

Whereas younger people are discouraged 
under such circumstances from entering and 
learning the trade, for fear that imports will 
continue to encroach more and more and 
absorb an increasing share of the market 
unless such imports are regulated more ef- 
fectively than is the case under the reduced 
tariff rates now existing; 

Whereas it has been found from experience 
that it is all but useless to seek relief under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act since the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission are nearly all rejected by the 
President under advice of the State Depart- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the American Flint Glass Workers 
Union of North America in convention as- 
sembled give wholehearted support to the 
Lanham import quota bill (H. R. 2815) as 
representing the most sound and suitable 
method of regulating the importation of 
hand-blown glassware; 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee of the United 
States Congress, to President George Meany 
of the AFL-CIO, to the director or research, 
the director of the legislative service, and 
to the resolutions committee of the AFL- 
CIO; and 

3. That the officers of the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union be and hereby are urged 
to do all within their power to promote pas- 
sage of H. R. 2815 by the Congress of the 
United States, 


— 


OPPOSITION TO THE OTC—RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED RY THE AMERICAN FLINT GLASS 
WORKER UNION + 
Whereas it is a fundamental and hal- 

lowed principle of the Government of the 

United States that the Congress refiect the 

will of the people as expressed in elections 

and petitions on matters of national con- 
cern; 

Whereas the power of Congress to convert 
the will of the people into policy and into 
law expressing such policy without coercion, 
circumvention, or schemes of administrative 
procedure, is of supreme concern to all whose 
vital interests are at stake; 

Whereas the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers Union of North America has witnessed 
the passing of power over tariffs and trade, 
clearly invested in the legislative branch un- 
der the Constitution, from the Congress to 
the executive branch wherein the Depart- 
ment of State is the predominant arm deal- 
ing with foreign affairs, thus resulting in 
reducing Congress to the virtual status of a 
mere onlooker; 

Whereas such deprivation of Congress is 
directly contrary to the best interests of all 
who are engaged in economic activity, 
whether as workers, employers, or others who 
are dependent upon them; 

Whereis the proposal contained in H. R. 
6630 which calls for congressional approval 
of United States membership in the OTC 
(Organization for Trade Cooperation) would 
produce the result of confirming the trans- 
fer of power over the regulation of foreign 
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commerce and the determination of foreign 
trade policy and its administration from the 
Congress to the State Department and then 
into the proposed international trade body 
to be called the Organization for Trade Co- 
operatiton in which the United States would 
have 1 vote in 35: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union of North America in conven- 
tion assembled; That: 

1, We do oppose in all vigor United States 
membership in the proposed international 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, known 
as the OTC, and the bill, H. R. 6630, that 
would authorize such membership; 

2. Copies of this resolution be sent to the 
members of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the members of the Senate 
Finance Committee of the United States 
Congress, to President George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO, to the director of research, the 
director of the legislative service, and to the 
resolutions committee of the AFL-CIO; and 

3. That the officers of the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union be and hereby are 
urged to do all within their power to prevent 
the enactment of H. R. 6630, the OTC mem- 
bership bill, 


VFW Honors Two New Jersey 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


i OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here an excerpt from 
the convention minutes of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of New 

; Jersey, June 29, 1957, session. I had 
the great pleasure of attending the ses- 
sion of the VFW convention at which 
awards were presented to Mr. Addonizio 
and Mr. Rodino, my colleagues from New 

Jersey. I was delighted to join in the 

rising ovation which greeted the pre- 

sentations of well deserved awards. I 

am very pleased, therefore, to bring this 

occasion to the attention of their friends 
and colleagues in the House of Represen- 
tatives by including the following mate- 
rial in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD: 

EXCERPT FROM THE CONVENTION MINUTES OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, DEPARTMENT 
or NEW JERSEY, JUNE 29, 1957, Session 
Department Commander KINNEY. Com- 

rades of the 38th annual encampment, the 

Veterans of Foreign Wars do not give out 

awards promiscuously, and we do our very, 

very best to give those awards only to the 
people who deserve them. This year, by the 
action of the department council of ad- 
ministration at their last meeting in Trenton, 
they unanimously adopted a resolution to 
present to these two comrades of ours—who 
have not forgotten they are comrades of 
ours—two distinguished Congressmen from 
the State of New Jersey, a suitable award. 

‘These are the highest awards that are going 

to be given by the department of New Jersey 
this year. 

Very few of these awards have been made 
in prior years, but in both of these cases the 
men receiving them are well deserving of 
them. If you recall, a few months ago in 
our VFW magazine a record of the Congress- 
men throughout the entire country indicated 
their voting as far as veterans’ legislation 
Was concerned. Our two distinguished com- 
rades, the Congressmen who are with us here 
this morning, had a 100 percent record as 
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far as voting for the things that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars believe are right for this 
country. 

In addition to that, they have taken up 
the cudgels on a number of other matters. 

I would like to read to you the citation— 
and I think it's fitting and proper, since these 
two Congresmen are known as “The Twins,” 
that they receive their awards together, even 
though there are two single awards. These 
men were elected the same year, in 1948, and 
for the past 9 years they have been serving 
in the Congress of the United States. They 
were reelected in 1950, reelected in 1952, 1954, 
and 1956—a real tribute to the excellent serv- 
ice that they are giving to their constituents 
and the State of New Jersey. 

Will Congressman Perér W. Robo, of the 
10th Congressional District, and Congressman 
Huch J. Apponrzio of the 11th Congressional 
District, please join me at the microphone? 

(Congressman Perer W. Roprno and Con- 
gressman Hun J. Apponizio came forward, 
Applause.) 

Department Commander KINNEY. The 
awards, the silver medal of merit, of the 
department of New Jersey, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, was authorized by its council of 
administration, April 18, 1948, Since its au- 
thorization 10 years ago, only 3 silver medals 
have been presented. Today the fourth and 
fifth awards of this highly cherished token 
of sincere aprpeciation is made. We have 
spelled out the citations so that they explain 
exactly how we feel about these comrades and 
why we so feel, and I will read: 

“The Department of New Jersey, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, awards 
the Silver Medal of Merit to PETER W. RODINO, 
Member of Congress, Post No. 848, VFW, in 
recognition and sincere appreciation of his 
consistent and favorable voting record as a 
member of the Congress of the United States, 
from the 10th New Jersey District, in matters 
concerning the veteran and his dependents; 
for his sponsorship of legislation to insert 
the phrase ‘under God’ in the pledge of alle- 
giance and legislation Wesignating February 
4, as ‘Dorchester Day,’ commemorating the 
heroic sacrifice of the chaplains of the four 
faiths who gave their lives so that others 
might live; and for his prompt action in ob- 
taining an appropriation to refurbish and 
repair the Museum of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington National Cemetery, when report 
of condition of said museum was made by 
this department. 

“Ordered by the council of administra- 
tion and presented at the department en- 
campment in Asbury Park, N. J., this 29th of 
June 1957. 

“CHARLES E. KINNEY, 
8 Commander. 
*BENJ. P. THOMAS, 
Adjutant.“ 

The other citation, equally as well deserved 
is the awarding of the Silver Medal of Merit 
to Congressman Hun J. Apponiio, It reads 
as follows: 

“The Department of New Jersey, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, awards 
the Silver Medal of Merit to HUGH J. Appo- 
N1z10, Member of Congress, Post No. 8670, 
VFW, in recognition and sincere appreciation 
of his consistent and favorable yoting record, 
as a member of the Congress of the United 
States, from the llth New Jersey District, in 
matters concerning the veteran and his de- 
pendents; and for his determined and suc- 
cessful effort to bring about the full utiliza- 
tion of facilities at the East Orange Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, thereby increasing 
the hospital's capacity by 100 beds, effective 
July 1, 1957. 

“This action by Congressman ApponizIO 
which is of inestimable service to the vet- 
erans of the State of New Jersey and environs 
was instigated by a report of said conditions 
by this department. 

“Ordered by the council of administration 
and presented at the department encamp- 
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ment in Asbury Park, N. J., this 29th day 
of June 1957, 


Adjutant.” 

Congressman Roprno, it gives me a sincere 
Pleasure, because we have been friends for 
80 long, to give you this well-deserved 
tribute. 

I think you comrades out there on the 
convention floor, know me, and Congress- 
man Ropino knows me. There is nobody 
who can buy this medal; there is no one 
who can get the medal because he is a 
friend of somebody's or anything like that. 
This tribute has to be earned, and it has 
to be deserved. This is a most valuable 
award as far as the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is concerned, and it gives me great 
Pleasure to present the silver medal of 
merit of the Department of New Jersey, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, to Congressman 
Peren W. Roprno, of the 10th Congressional 
New Jersey District. [Applause.] 

Chief of Staff Caryrer. Comrade Com- 
mander, I would like to, from the floor of 
this encampment, extend our deep appre- 
ciation to Congressman Roprno, by a rising 
Vote of thanks, for his outstanding work 
in behalf of good citizenship in the United 
States. 

(The entire encampment arose and ap- 
Plauded.) 

(Congressman Ropryo addressed the en- 
campment.) 

Department Commander Krnner. Just in 
Passing, Congressman Rommo was a mem- 
ber of an armored division. He went over- 
Seas as an enlisted man and received a 
8 commission, A real fighting sol- 

r. 

The next award, the silver medal of merit 
to tħe Congressman from the 11th Congres- 
sional District of the State of New Jersey. 
Certainly is well deserved because, as you 
heard the citation, through his efforts, for 
the first time since it was built, the full 
Complement of beds will be in use at the 
East Orange Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
Pital as of July 1, 1957. 

Congressman Han J. Apponrzio was a 
Quarterback behind the “Seven Blocks of 
Granite” a few years ago at Fordham Uni- 
versity, a very, very fine football player 
Who took his knowledge into the Army. 
He was with the 9th Infantry Division in 
eight campaigns, starting in North Africa 
and ending when they met the Russians at 
the Elbe River. 

These two men, as I have told you before, 
are not only distinguished Congressmen, dis- 
tinguished Americans, but dist ed 
Veterans; and in your name, it is my distinct 
Pleasure to present the silver medal of merit 
Of the Department of New Jersey, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, to Congressman HUGH J. 
Anponizio, of the lith New Jersey Con- 
Gressional District. 

Will the encampment join me in a rising 
tribute for Congressman ADDONIZIO? : 

(The entire encampment arose and ap- 
Plauded.) 

(Congressman Anpontzto addressed the en- 
Campment.) |Applause.] 


Better To Scrap the High Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Fort Mill, S. C., 
Times of July 11, 1957: 

BETTER To Scrap THE HicH COURT 


A reporter asked the President at his press 
conference the other day about the possi- 
bility of Russia making clean atomic bombs 
and do we have any assurance they would 
use them on us. 

“I would hope,” the President replied, 
“that they would learn how to use clean 
bombs and would use them for the simple 
reason that then at least we make them 
specific weapons instead of weapons of gen- 
eral and uncontrolled destruction.” 

Press Secretary James C. Hagerty later 
corrected the first part of the foregoing 
quote to read: “I would hope that they (the 
Russians) would learn how to use clean 
bombs, and if they ever used atomic bombs, 
would use clean ones—“ 

But, with or without this refinement, this 
exchange would seem to typify the United 
States attitude at the London Disarmament 
Conference in which we seem trustingly 
eager to believe that the Russians would 
live up to any agreements that might be 
arrived at. 

The latest United States idea is that each 
of the Big Four—United States, England, 
France, and Russia—make up a list of non- 
atomic weapons they are willing to scrap. 
Our original proposal was 10 percent of all 
such weapons, the Russians raised the ante 
to 15, but no one would agree. Hence the 
latest Stassen brainstorm, which we are told 
the Reds have accepted “in principle.” 
These would include only the latest and best 
weapons— planes, missiles, naval vessels, 
tanks, and heavy artillery—to be assembled 
at depots in each country, held for a year 
and then destroyed or converted to peaceful 
uses. 

The concurrent unanimous demand of the 
United States and 23 other nations that the 
U. N. General Assembly take up as soon as 
possible the blistering U. N. special report on 
the Hungarian revolt, reminds us that the 
Russians employed 4,000 of their tanks in 
this massacre of the patriots. And current 
reports from Hungary, Poland, East Ger- 
many, and from inside the U.S. S. R. itself 
indicate that many more yet may be needed. 

On the other side of the world, the re- 
newed and furious bombardment of the 
Nationalist-held offshore islands by the 
Kremlin's Red Chinese allies, the arrogance 
of the Red North Korean demands that we 
withdraw all troops from Korea, new threats 
by Chou En-lai of further blood purges in 
Red China and growing tension between 
Japanese civilians and United States service 
men combine to make the London perform- 
ance look even more idiotic. 

If the Reds can beguile us with worthless 
promises into throwing our arms away, cut- 
ting our fighting manpower, stopping atomic 
tests, they will certainly do so. And we can- 
not expect them to trouble about making 
“clean” bombs so long as they can clobber 
us more disastrously with dirty ones. 


Death of Most Reverend Michael J. Ready, 
D. D., Bishop of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 
Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, 60 
years of devoted service to God and the 


Catholic Church came to a triumphant 
close on May 2, 1957, when Bishop 
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Michael J. Ready, of Columbus, gave 
back his soul to God. He was a great 
priest, whose ideal in life was fitly 
summed up by the official motto he 
chose as bishop of Columbus, “Render 
unto God the things that are God’s.” 

Though Bishop Ready’s Americanism 
was not limited by any sectional feeling, 
I take a warm pleasure in claiming him 
as a New Englander by birth, since he 
was born in New Haven, Conn., on April 
9, 1893. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York State share the credit for an edu- 
cation that helped to shape his power- 
ful mind and direct his firmly disci- 
plined will to the exclusive and lifelong 
service of God. 

It was in Cleveland, in 1918, that 
Michael Joseph Ready achieved the 
great ambition of his life, ordination 
to the priesthood. No honors that 
came to him afterward, no authority, 
no fame, could turn his thoughts or 
feelings for an instant from the pursuit 
of that high calling. To those who 
knew him most intimately, he seemed 
the very incarnation of the ideals of 
the priesthood. 

For 5 years he served his priestly ap- 
prenticeship as curate of St. Mary's 
Church, Painesville, Ohio, and then for 
4 years taught in the Catholic Latin 
School in Cleveland before his talents 
were offered a larger scope by his ap- 
pointment as diocesan director of the 
propagation of the faith. He served in 
this position for another 4 years, and 
then, in 1931, first achieved a position 
of national importance with his appoint- 
ment as assistant general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 

Father Ready’s service in this position 
was so outstanding that in 1934 he was 
awarded the dignity of papal chamber- 
lain by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 
Shortly after the death of the general 
secretary, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Burke, 
C. S. P., in 1936, Monsignor Ready was 
appointed to succeed him, and continued 
in the post of general secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
with spectacular success until, in 1944, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII called him to 
the post of bishop of Columbus. Here, as 
in the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, he evinced those qualities of mind 
and spirit that drew from his close asso- 
ciate and successor as general secretary, 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, these growing 
words of eulogy: 

Without exception, those who enjoyed the 
privilege of his association esteemed his 
talents, admired his stature, cherished his 
friendship and, from his direction, example, 


and encouragement, as from a wellspring, 
drew, day after day, strength, confidence and 
refreshment. a 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
recent death of Archbishop Ready and 
under unanimous consent I insert a fine 
tribute to Archbishop Ready made by the 
noted commentator, Tris Coffin, and 
broadcast over local station WWDC in 
Washington, D, C., on May 8, 1957: 

Tris COFFIN ror May 8, 1957 

A newspaper morgue is not a good place to 
hunt for greatness. You are misled by yel- 
lowed clippings and headlines. They are 
only the hollow echo of yesterday’s noise. 

By this test—how much space a newspaper 
gives each name in the hurried, frantic rush 
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of news—Al Capone would be a greater man 
than Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

No, in this search for greatness, the seeker 
must go elsewhere. He must look into the 
small and forgotten lanes where his candi- 
dates have walked, and find what was left 
behind. Was it joy or tears? Was it ashes 
or flowers? Was it gentle, loving affection 
for other men, or was it the crude passions 
of power and hate? 

Last Thursday, in the quietness of the 
night, a great man died. There was no splut- 
ter of bulletins at his passing, no rousting of 
reporters to dig up quotes. His name was 
Mike Ready, and he was a priest. That was 
the way he thought of himself, although he 
was a bishop. 

The measure of his greatness was that 
Father Ready had a heart, a clear mind, and 
courage. He loved people. Their tears, 
their struggles were his. All the oppressed 
and unfortunate were his children, 

He lived in a dangerous and confused age. 
In it were intolerance, depression, and mass 
killing; it was never quite free of fear and 
want, 

Father Ready became secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference—his of- 
fices were here in Washington—when the 
stain of bigotry darkened America. The aw- 
ful flames of flery crosses, symbol of the Ku 
Klux Klan, burned on lawns and hillsides 
across the land. The white-sheeted, masked 
cowards paraded the streets. Their members 
sat in Congress, - 

Mike Ready rallied men of all faiths to 
break this rotten grip on our society. 
Quietly, he helped turn America away in 
disgust from rule by demagogs and brutal 
mobs. This experience shaped a love of free- 
dom and tolerance that guided his life. 

Father Ready was one of the first to speak 
out against the obscene persecution of Jews 
by a strange little man named Hitler; against 
the crude and ugly stamping out of religious 


freedom in Russia. He attacked what he. 


called “the brutal denial of justice to mil- 
lions” by the new dictators of Europe. 

But there was something else about him, 
Wherever you sit and talk to people who 
knew him, their faces ight up. They use 
such words as “kindly, gentle, thoughtful.” 
There was the aged Negress, a servant, who 
could neither read nor write. She would find 
excuses to come into his presence, for, as she 
said, “Father Ready is a good man.” And 
there is the man I saw in the Capitol. He 
was not of Bishop Ready's faith. But his 
eyes filled with tears, and he said simply, 
“Mike Ready was a Dr. Schweitzer; perhaps 
an even greater man.” 

Part of Mike Ready's age was lost in the 
depression—the melancholy lines before soup 
kitchens, empty frelght cars loaded with 
gaunt hoboes looking for jobs and a bite to 
eat. There was hunger and want in a land 
of plenty. Father Ready said this was not 
just or fair. He was a crusader for social 
justice in the pulpit, on Capitol Hill, and 
at the White House. He said, “Society has 
a responsibility to establish a social program 
of checks and balances so that man’s dignity 
can be guarded and the common good best 
served. No man can be indifferent to the 
moral and economic conditions under which 
our citizens live.” 

He was an early friend of labor unions, say- 
ing, “Christ, the workman tolling in honor- 
able labor at the humble carpenter's bench 
at Nazareth, established the dignity of man 
as a laborer. The power of unionism to unite 
worker with worker in the battle for justice 
is based on spiritual brotherhood.” 

And, be said, “Greed for material good de- 
grades mankind.” This was a part of his 
creed to “teach truth fearlessly.” 

Father Ready's hope for man was expressed 
simply at President Roosevelt's third inaug- 
ural, “Inspire him to persevere in promoting 
justice and halting iniquity. Deign merci- 
885 to reward his strivings and desires for 

ie." 
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Mr. Roosevelt's 4 freedoms—of speech, of 
religion, from want, from fear—might have 
been written by Father Ready. 

Long before the holocaust of war was 
ended, Father Ready said thoughtfully, “Our 
work is not over until the great human needs 
left in the ruins are met. There will be 10 
million homeless, deserted refugees. We 
must find a useful life for them.” 

With an energy that seemed almost super- 
human, he aroused churchmen and states- 
men, and, through them, the conscience of 
America, He told an assistant, “We'll stir 
every county in America.” When others were 
tired and frustrated, he would say gently, 
“Don't be discouraged. We've got to keep 
pushing. This must be done.” 

And, it was done. Gifts of clothing, food, 
money, jobs poured out from an aroused 
country. The Government accepted his 
recommendations for a displaced-persons 
program. 

Today, there are literally millions scat- 
tered over the globe leading useful lives 


‘because of Mike Ready. ‘This is true great- 


ness. — 
This is Tris Coffin reporting from Wash- 


ington, f 


Forthright Action on Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous action of both bodies of the 
United States Congress in passing House 
Concurrent Resolution 204 on June 26 
with regard to the problem of Hungary 
and other nations under the yoke of 
Soviet communism was an accurate re- 
flection of the feeling of all Americans 
that this country and the United Nations 
should take positive steps to further ex- 
pose to the world the ruthless oppression 
which still grips Hungary today. The 
objective yet horror-filled report of the 
United Nations Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Hungary made public on June 20 
makes the need for such action crystal 
clear. 

The world should not be allowed to 
forget the bloody events of October and 
November of 1956 which tore the mask 
of smiling deceit from the face of the 
Kremlin. The failure of the United 
States and the United Nations to move 
forcefully at that time, despite the ill- 
fated Suez blunder, was a tragedy of 
major proportions and one which may 
have changed the course of history. 
Strong and courageous action then, 
when the curse of communism was ex- 
posed in all its weakness, its cruelty, and 
its hypocrisy, might have saved this 
generation and those to come from end- 
less grief. We might have snatched 
Hungary and its brave people from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and have set the 
stage for the final collapse of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. It is sad indeed 
that those who control this administra- 
tion and its foreign policy were caught 
completely unprepared for the great up- 
rising of the spirit of freedom in Hun- 
gary, that they did not know how to cope 
with it, and that the world saw its great- 
est power reduced to a pathetic spectacle 
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capable of doing no more than mouth 
words when deeds were needed. 

It does no good, however, to talk of 
what might have been when the oppor- 
tunity still exists to take positive action 
to retrieve a part of the ground lost by 
our early wavering, delay, and helpless 
inaction. The reconvening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations for 
the purpose of considering the report on 
Hungary presents that opportunity. 
Happily our representatives to the 
United Nations have taken the lead in 
calling for such a special session and it 
now appears that a meeting will be held 
later this summer. Let us hope and pray 
that at that time we will be better pre- 
pared with a program for vigorous and 
forthright action by the community of 
democratic nations to condemn the 
Communist aggression against Hun- 
gary, to demand that the Soviets with- 
draw from that country, and to call for 
free and unfettered elections under the 
supervision of a United Nations force so 
set up as to guarantee democratic vot- 
ing procedures, 

It is only by throwing the gauntlet in 
the faces of the rulers of the Kremlin 
that they can be brought to brook. Now 
is the time to wield the force of world 
opinion and of the united strength of 
the free peoples of this earth in the 
cause of freedom for the satellites. Now, 
when the Russian Communist hierarchy 
is split from top to bottom and its weak- 
ness is again laid bare, is the time to 
force their hands and by exerting pres- 
sure upon pressure to widen the breach 
between the U, S. S. R. and her help- 
less hostages, and the breach with- 
in the Kremlin wals. I strongly 
urge that the planned meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
be convened at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in order that the greatest possible 
advantage be taken of the present weak- 
ened position of the Soviet Union. I 
trust that our Department of State is 
moving rapidly in that direction now 
and that they are leaving no stone un- 
1 in planning action by the Assem- 

Although the terrible and trying sit- 
uation of the Hungarian people is a mat- 
ter of concern to all Americans and to 
free peoples everywhere, their plight is 
particularly heartrending to their friends 
and relatives exiled from their native 
land or voluntary emigrants who fled 
during the many years of oppression by 
Fascist and Communist dictatorships. 
One such group in San Francisco has 
telegraphed to me a plea in support of 
direct action to relieve Hungary such 
as I have advocated. I ask that it be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of these remarks as evidence of the deep 
and abiding hope in their hearts that we 
will not abandon their countrymen to 
the merciless mercies of their present 
rulers, 

Should the U. N. act as I Hope they 
will in demanding elemental justice for 
Hungary, and should Russia reject those 
demands in the face of world opinion, 
it should certainly serve to convince 
those so-called neutral nations who have 
acted as her protagonists of the vanity 
of any hope that bolshevistic commu- 
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nism can ever take its place as an ac- 
ceptable and accepted form of govern- 
ment for any people. Such a world 
move to the side of western democracy 
and against the farcically termed “peo- 
ple's democracies” would be a long step 
forward in the struggle for containment 
of communism. Certainly also it should 
serve to weaken further the Communist 
domination over the satellite countries— 
a domination visibly shaken at the time 
of the rape of Hungary and waiting only 
a reawakening of the free spirit of the 
Subject peoples and active urging from 
the outside world to crumble forever. 
San Francisco, CALIF., 
July 1, 1957. 
Hon. Jonn F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Hungarians of San Francisco Bay 
area, acting as one committee, representing 
every man, woman, and child of Hungarian 
Origin living in this region, do respectfully 
beg and urge you in view of the tragic de- 
velopments in Hungary that you use the 
Power of your office to support a U. N. reso- 
lution effecting the end of terror in Hun- 
Bary by the immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and the holding of free elections un- 
der the supervision of a U. N. police force. 

GEORGE J. Ratrr. 
LESLE B. Hapry. 


` Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to insert my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include a letter with charts and 
tables from the Honorable Fred Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior. The follow- 
ing letter deals with many of the prob- 
lems surrounding Hells Canyon. You 
Will note that the Secretary estimates 
that the construction and transmission 
Costs of the Senate bill to be approxi- 
Mately $525 million. That this would 
Call for an annual appropriation for the 
Next 6 fiscal years at an average annual 
Tate of more than $87 million for con- 

ction and transmission alone. ~ 

The Secretary pointed out that the 
Northwest power supply has been short. 
That it was necessary to interrupt elec- 

c energy to some of the plants last year 
and it affected more than 3,000 jobs in 

e area. There have been a number of 
brownouts. The area is short of the 
Necessary electric energy. 

The private power company would 
have this energy on the line late in 1958. 
It could not possibly be supplied by the 

h Federal dam for 6 or 8 years. 

The Secretary pointed out that in the 
final analysis the controversy over Hells 
Canyon should not be one involving pri- 

te versus Federal power. Personally I 
do not oppose Federal construction 
either in Hells Canyon or the great power 
Sites on the Missouri River Basin or in 
the Colorado River project. I would 

avor them if there was no private enter- 
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prise to do the job. We do have private 
enterprise ready to do the job and do it 
more efficiently. I have supported Fed- 
eral power projects all over the country. 
I will continue to support them. The list 
of the projects included with the Secre- 
tary’s report has found me supporting at 
least 98 percent of them. 

I feel the Federal Government should 
not be building hydroelectric plants 
when private industry can and will do 
the job. Nebraska is a public power 
State, but not Federal power. The di- 
rectors are elected at the local level. 
They are doing a good job. There is a 
vast difference between local control and 
control from Washington, D. C.: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1957. 
Hon. ARTHUR L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. MILLER: In response to your re- 
quest, I am pleased to send to you my views 
concerning the enactment of S. 555 or other 
similar legislation which would authorize 
the construction of Hells Canyon Dam and 
other facilities. 

On March 27, 1957, this Department re- 
ported to the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee that we opposed the en- 
actment of this legislation. In addition to 
the reasons set forth in the Department’s 
report, I believe that the tremendous cost of 
construction of a Federal dam at Hells Can- 
yon as com to the amount of funds 
made available by the Congress for reclama- 
tion projects throughout the West in the 
past, and the fact that the Northwest needs 
and can use the power to be provided by the 
Federal Power Commission licensed Idaho 
Power Co. projects, militate against favor- 
able action upon these bills. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has estimated 
the construction and transmission costs au- 
thorized by S. 555 to be $525 million, 
$472,500,000 for Hells Canyon and $53 million 
for Scriver Creek. A schedule of appropria- 
tions for these purposes if construction 
should be authorized is attached as table I. 
These amounts do not include interest dur- 
ing construction, annual operation and 
maintenance, or any funds to reimburse the 
Idaho Power Co. for its investment or dam- 
ages, as the case may be. 

Appropriations would be necessary during 
the next six fiscal years at an average annual 
rate of more than $87 million for construc- 
tion and transmission alone, According to 
the preliminary schedule of the Bureau of 
Reclamation (table I) the actual request 
for the works authorized by S. 555 in 1961 
($140,484,000) would exceed 87 percent of 
the appropriation request for all reclama- 
tion projects in all 17 Western States in the 
1958 budget. In comparison, during the 
past 20 years Congress has appropriated an 


average of $124,046,270 for reclamation con- 


struction and rehabilitation. During the 
past 10 years the average has been $183,604,- 
012 annually. (See table II.) If S. 555 is 
enacted, appropriations for the next 6 years, 
for reclamation projects, will have to be 60 


percent higher than those appropriated for 


the last 6 years. 

Reclamation projects already authorized or 
under construction (see tables III and IV) 
will require appropriations of $2,267,189,015 
for construction and rehabilitation. Thus, 
such projects need almost as much as the 
total amount of construction funds that the 
Congress has made available for reclamation 
projects throughout the 17 Western States 
over the past 20 years. These figures do not 
include projects currently under considera- 
tion by the Congress, such as the $300 million 
San Luis project in the State of California. 
Authorization of Federal construction of 
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Hells Canyon Dam would place these bons 
fide reclamation projects in competition with 
a project the major purpose of which is power 
production. The Hells Canyon project would 
not provide additional water for or reclaim 
1 acre of arid land; it has nothing to do with 
reclamation, yet the funds therefor would be 
provided out of the amounts made available 
for reclamation construction. 

Furthermore, as you know, the Northwest 
power-supply situation has been somewhat 
spasmodic in recent year. For instance, in 
1952, beginning August 19; the Bonneville 
Power Administration curtailed interruptible 
loads until by September 8 the total of such 
loads (388,000 kilowatts) had been turned 
off. I am informed that such interruptions 
may have affected more than 3,000 jobs in 
that area, Bonneville started picking up 
the load again in February of 1953, and by 
March 31 of that year service to such loads 
Was restored. Fourteen out of fifteen of the 
industrial loads currently carried by Bonne- 
ville include an interruptible portion, In 
fiscal 1957-58, the interruptible load will be 
619.5 megawatts out of a total industrial load 
of 1,623.3 megawatts. This means that over 
38 percent of the industrial power delivered 
by Bonneville is subject to interruption and 
accompanying unemployment during such 
peri 


ods. 

This situation is again important because 
even in median month-year hydroelectric 
conditions, unless the West group customers 
of the Northwest power pool wish to utilize 
and pay premium rates for energy generated 
by old, small, and ineficient steam plants, 
there will not be enough power available to 
meet loads predicted for that area without 
again seriously curtailing interruptible loads, 
Hydro projects under construction, includ- 
ing the Idaho licensed projects, would aid 
the West group area to continue to carry all 
existing firm and interruptible loads under 
such conditions. The loads and resources 
prediction for the West group area does not 
include provision for any new large indus- 
trial loads, yet with normal growth, the 
deficit in average energy capabilities, with- 
out the utilization of expensive steam gen- 
erated energy, will continue to increase un- 
less all hydro projects are completed as 
scheduled. 

I am informed that power supply in East 
group of the Northwest Power Pool will be 
deficient in the 1959-60 fiscal year unless 
the Idaho Power facilities already licensed 
are permitted to continue to completion. 
This situation could become serious because 
I am further informed that the existing 
transmission facilities from the West group 
to the East group will, even in the most 
favorable conditions, permit the exportation 
of no more than about 150 megawatts from 
West to East to meet the growing deficit in 
the East system. The facilities under con- 
struction by the Idaho Power Co. include 
a new 230 kilovolt line which would help 
alleviate this situation and would permit an 
interchange of larger loads between the West 
and East group. Tables V and VI attached 
to this letter show the load and resource 
predictions for the West group and the Idaho 
Power Co. 

Due to the dominance of the Federal 
facilities in the Northwest at the present 
time, whenever a power shortage occurs, 
the bulk of the interruption falls upon 
Federal customers. We believe that the 
addition of non-Federal facilities now under 
construction by the Idaho Power Co. will 
bring about greater diversity in the power 
supply picture in the Northwest. 

In the final analysis, the controversy over 
Helis Canyon should not be one involving 
private versus Federal power. We do not 
oppose Federal construction of Hells Canyon 
because it would provide more Federal 
power. We do oppose such construction 
because the Federal Power Commission 
found that the Idaho Power facilities 
presented the best plan for the com- 
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prehensive development of that portion 
of the Snake River. That n, the 
bipartisan arm of the créated to 


regulate and control private development of 
hydroelectric power, the need for which was 
pointed out for us by such great conserva- 
tionists as Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, protects the interests of future 
generations because their licenses are issued 
for only 50 years and the Government re- 
gerves the right to determine who should 
operate the hydro facilities after the license 
expires. 

In 1956, Federal generation amounted to 
63.5 percent of all the power produced by 
principal electric utility systems in the 
Pacific Northwest Power Pool. Private util- 
ities generated only 27.8 percent of the total. 
In our opinion, the preponderance of Fed- 
eral activity and the resultant heavy reliance 
of the area upon Federal spending to meet 
increased demands for power supply helped 
bring about the curtailment of interruptible 
power in 1952 and may well bring about a 
further critical power shortage in the future 
if the Congress does not permit the utiliza- 
tion of non-Federal funds for power con- 
struction when such funds are made avail- 
able. 

Ten years ago and from time to time since 
then, the Congress had a choice between 
Federal construction of the Hells Canyon 
Dam and the alternative of permitting the 
Federal Power Commission to license non- 
Federal construction. During this 10-year 
period the theoretical benefits dramatized 
by proponents of the high dam have been 
repeatedly considered by the Congress. The 
Congress did not heed their pleadings and 
refused authorization for Federal construc- 
tion. 

Today we are not faced with a theory. As 
a practical matter it would be impossible to 
justify to the taxpayers of the Nation, over- 
burdened as they are, the extravagant waste 
of authorization of Federal construction at 
this time. The Brownlee and Oxbow proj- 
ects are in the advanced construction stage; 
production of the electrical energy is sched- 
uled to begin September 1958. One million 
acre-feet of flood-control storage should be 
available for the spring runoff in 1959. I 
am informed that more than $48 million has 
been committed for this construction and 
for turbines, generators, switch gear and 
other equipment for which orders have been 
placed. Many man-hours of engineering 
design have been employed. Factory em- 
ployees are fabricating the equipment which 
will soon be ready for shipment to the dam 
site. 

For these reasons and those set forth in 
our report to the committee, I do not favor 
enactment of S. 555. 

Sincerely, 
FreD A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Tanz I.—Appropriation requests necessary to 
complete facilities which would be author- 
ized by S. 555 


Fiseal year 


A. Hells Canyon Dam: 
1958. 
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TaBLE II. U. S. Department of ihe Interior, 


Bureau of Reclamation 
Construction and 
Fiscal year: rehabilitation 
8 -~--~ $39, 691, 500 


Cc - 76,570,000 
gn ee ne eR 38, 780, 000 
rr 74. 521, 783 
194i „ „„ 69, 424, 922 
CCC cap E 95, 852, 059 
1943 - 85,801,170 
2900 appen -- 34. 131. 339 
9 20, 681. 868 
1 —————— 109, 430, 740 
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Taste H.— U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation—Continued. 


Construction and 
Fiscal year: rehabilitation 
184... E =- $101, 612; 103 


— 128,950, 229 
— 246, 916, 676 
335, 659, 738 


Tann III. Bureau of Reclamalion—Amounts required afler fiscal year 1958 to com- 
plete projects under construction in fiscal year 1958 (based on 1958 estimates to lie 


Congress) 


State and project 


Construction and rehabilitation: 


Gila project, Arizona $1, 204, 400 
Boulder Canyon project, Arizona-Nevac: 4. 905, 40 
Central Valley project. California 338, 1 18A, ash, SOO 
Santa Maria project, California. 14, TM, 263 2, 902, 469 - 
Solano project, Calltornia.. 39, 109, 000 2, 925, 700) 
Ventura River project, California. 26, 800, 000 N 27, 100 
Collbran project, Colorado. d 13, 883, 649 10, 913, 642 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, 158. 929, 62 130, 000 
Little Wood River project, Ic 2, 151, 000 3,751, 000 
Michand Flats project, Idaho. ... . 4, 475, 313 KIR, 000 
oo neat ng project, North Side pumping division, Idubo- 10, 598, 809 Ben, — 
FTT 61. 525, 000 217, 
F bock project, Montana-North Dakota 21, — 000 10, 205 008 
Middle Rio Grande project, New Mexico 449, 236 4, 900, 000 
W Basin project, Ok 40), 301, 031 36, 301, 000 
Crooked River project, Oregon 6, 287, 000 5, 437, 00 
ogue River project, Talent division, Oregon.. 20, 82%, 000 12, 288, 000 
Wapinitia project, Oregon 514. 000 114, 
Provo River project, Utah.. 33, 550, 132 746, 000 
cen ee e LAT sy T CEER tntew eee sexgwecsh we atom 780, 000 200, 146, 900 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Foster Creek division, Washington.. 3, 78), 000 SUS, O00 
Columbia Basin pakeet . 762, 055, 000 237, 283, 200 
Yakima project, d 21, 792, SUT ul, 000 
Eden project, Wyoming. 7, 722, 533 257, 000 
Shoshone project, Wyoming. 9A, R36, 649 945, 000 
Drainage and minor construct 143, 606, 939 18 270, 244 
Rehabilitation and betterment of existing projects 20, 701, 608 
Subtotal (exclusive of Missouri River Basin) 2. 546, 480, 264 190, 430, 711 
u See 
Missouri River Basin project: 
‘Ainxwostts unit, Nebemske 2.225 sc iraa a AR AA A L 25, 722, 000 24, 622, 000 
Bostwick division, Nebraska-Kans:is_ 4% 449, 880) JA, 303, 000 
Cedar Bluff unit, Kansas 18, 862, 321 4, 919, 300 
Farwell unit, Nebraska. 31, 974, 000 31, 224, 000 
¥Frenechman-Cam bridge di 79, 297, 583 21, 748, 
Glendo unit, Wyoming... By, O04, 932 7, 372, un 
Helena Valley unit, Mont Ji, 456, 113 2, N. 900 
Kirwin unit, Kansas.______ 19, 705, 842 74x, 
Ow! Creek unit, W yoming- 3, 122, 000 340, 000 
Sargent unit, Nebraska... ---.-...- 14, 492, 273 $, 770, 000 
Shoshone extensions unit, Wyoming.. 443, 804, 000 46, 304, (0 
Transmission division, various States. 207, 020, 170 188, 379, 067 
Webster unit, Kang 3, M 2 
Yellowtail unit, Montapa-W yoming.. £2, O. 000 
Dralnage minor construction ___.._. 54. 065, 
Subtotal, Missouri River Basin 491, 348, 4% 
Total, construction and rehabilitation 1, 000, 779, 177 
= — e = 
Upper Colorado River Rasin fund: 
Colorwdo River storage project: 
Flaming Gorge unit, Ita. 51. 406, 000 
Glen Canyon unit, Arizoua-Utab_ 271, 572, 39 
Navajo unit, New NIexo Ver 44. 27 lr 
Trausmission div P A 540, 145, 392, 0 
Total, Upper Colorado River Basin fund... 630, 722, C 502; G, S 
Total, Bureau of Roclamatlon __..---------- 2-2... s2-eeee seen anne 4, 026, 022, GUA , 594, 437, 079 
Si Pee TI Fae Sala ana cay ae SN ON ne Lore ha Pao ed Nemes ees WR Naa K 


1 Excludes estimate of $61,032,000 for Trinity River division power facilities. 


Taste IV. Bureau of Reclamation author- 
ized projects not yet under construction 
Total estimated cost 
Construction and rehabilitation: 
Washoe, Nevada-California__.$42, 304, 000 
Canadian River, Texas 87, 350, 000 
Santa Margarita, Cali 
Missouri River Basin proj; 


ect: = 
East Bench, Mon: 16, 698, 000 
Garrison diversion, North 

and South Dakota (prin- 

cipal supply works) 76, 492, 000 
Hardin, Kans 13, 076, 000 
Almena, Kans-...-.--------- 12, 378, 000 


Total, construction and 
rehabilitation 273, 653, 000 


Total estimated} Balance to com- 
cost plete after 1948 


Taster IV. - Bureau of Reclamation author- 
ized projects not yet under construction— 
Continued 

Total estimated cost 


Upper Colorado River Basin 
fund: 

Storage units: Curecanti, 
o 690, 557, 000 


lo. 
Vernal unit (Central Utah), 
Uta easier ee 


Emery County, Utah es 


1957 


Taste IV—Bureau of Reclamation author- 
ized projects not yet under construction— 
Continued 

Upper Colorado River Basin 


fund: 
Participating projects: 
Total estimated cost 
Florida, Colo — $6,971, 000 
La Barge, Wyo..-.--....... 1, 747. 000 
~----~ 10, 646, 000 
3, 377, 000 


Central Utah, initial phase, 
exclusive of Vernal unit..227, 984, 000 


Total, upper Colorado 
River basin fund 400, 094, 000 


On Eagles’ Wings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp I include the in- 
Spiring address of the Honorable Boyd 

om, Chairman of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, delivered at the 
Spring commencement of the State Uni- 
Versity of South Dakota, on June 3, 1957. 

The address follows: 

One day not long ago while I was in a 
Contemplative mood, I saw a middle-sized 
_ black bug come out of the mysterious world 
Of bugdom into the astonishing world of 

uman beings. Just where he was going and 
Why he seemed so anxious to get there, only 
he or some other bug would know, but it was 
Obvious to me he had a purpose. 

He cut across the tile floor in a fairly 

t line and made good progress until 
he came to the pedestal that supported the 
Wash bowl. His first inclination was to sur- 
Mount this tremendous obstacle. But the 
Porcelain surface went straight up and was 

smooth. The bug did considerable 
Spinning of his rear wheels, so to speak. 
Then after a moment's serious consideration 
Of his problem he turned in exactly the 
Wrong direction and hastened on into an- 
wat tremendous block—a wall of the room. 
ithout much delay he retraced his steps to 
stand of the wash bowl, felt his way 
around its edge, came to the back wall, did 
à left and a right and another left turn 
th some loss af motion, then sure of his 

‘ection, with his nose to the wall as a kind 
Of guideline, he took the long way around to 
à door through which he went as if he had 
known from the first it was there, 

With his feet on the carpeted floor of the 
adjoining room he made great haste, no 
doubt to meet Mrs. Bug at the grocery store, 
= Perhaps to render some other great serv- 
ce to buganity; and out of my life he passed 
except for the lesson he taught me. 

The bug, I thought, seemed quite stupid. 
The distance from the point where I first 
‘tw him, to the door through which he 

Ppeared was so short, if he had gone 
directly to his objective. Furthermore he 
noula have known that his indecision and 

al choice of the long way around only 

Wasted his energy. He should also have 

known he could not get over the washbowl 

D easily as he could go around it—to say 

hung of his first foolishness in going so 

i of his way to find that particular 
e. 
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But on reflection I realized that his mis- 
takes were much like those we humans 
make. 

The bug is a pretty low form of animal 
life. While man might make the bug's mis- 
takes, I knew we should not purposely imi- 
tate him; and so I tried to think of his 
opposite. I hit upon the eagle. Here was 
the symbol of strength and majesty. The 
eagle lives on a lofty plane. He has a van- 
tage point that enables him to plot his 
course and execute the mission of his life 
with a directness, swiftness and effective- 
ness rivaling the best that man can do. He 
soars with tremendous speed and power. 
His remarkable flight is sustained with 
scarcely any flapping of his wings. His 
flight is in complete contrast to the wasted 
effort of his little black cousin, the bug. 

And I knew with certainty, from a degree 
of wisdom gained in 50 years spent mostly 
along the path of the bug but with some 
satisfying attempts at lofty flight, that each 
one of you in this graduating class can, if 
you will, live a life equalling and even ex- 
celling that of the eagle in its grandeur, 
power and effectiveness. In fact the life of 
each of us is but a chance to choose be- 
tween the course of the eagle and the course 
of the bug. 

It was out of this kind of reflection I chose 
my title “On Eagles’ Wings” and decided to 
try to show you how you can live like eagles, 
how your view can be the beautiful vista 
from the eagle’s nest on the mountain top, 
or if you choose, but only if you choose, how 
you may have the dim and dismal view of 
the bug from the creyice alongside the 
bathtub. 

My problem, of course, is to get you 
younger people to believe what I tell you, 
for even though you come from the ideal type 
of school, that is, a coeducational university 
in the great heartland of America, where 


early American tradition continues to pre- 


vall to a greater degree than in any other 
of the world, you graduates have not 
yet learned all there is to know, though at 
this stage I anticipate you may show slight 
resistance to absorption of more knowledge. 
Let me outline my case for the proposition 
that you can choose the high road over the 
low—that you can be an eagle if you will. 
First, there is authority of scripture which 
today I ask you to accept only as ancient 
writing, rich in wisdom. Ancient writing is 
not authentic because it is ancient, rather 
it is ancient because it is authentic. Truth 
recorded lives through the ages. Second, 
there is conduct of nations within the frame- 
work of your own knowledge that help to 
prove my point. This conduct shows that 
the primary factor of an effective life for you 
has also produced the world's greatest civili- 
zation. And third, there are the wise words 
of contemporary men whose opinions you 
must respect. 
First, the ancient word, About 3,000 years 
ago one of the wisest men of recorded history 
spoke directly to this proposition. His 


words, fresh as if spoken directly to you 


today, tell you in simple lan how to 
live an abundant and effective life. He says: 

“Have you not known? Have you not 
heard? 

“The Lord is the everlasting God, the cres- 
tor of the ends of the earth. 

“He does not faint or grow weary, his un- 
derstanding is unsearchable. 

“He gives power to the faint, and to him 
who has no might he increases strength. 

“Even youth shall faint and be weary, 
and young men shall fall exhausted; but 
they who wait for the Lord shall renew 
their strength, they shall mount up with 
wings like eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 

That was Isaiah speaking. Endurance 
for all life’s petty trials, strength for all 
life’s glorious achievements are available in 
the inexhausible power that created and sus- 
tains the universe, says this prophet in his 
great wisdom. 
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The scope of this tremendous power stag- 
gers the imagination of most of us. Its 
mystery thwarts discovery of its limitless 
ramifications, except by those of greatest 
perception, and largeness of mind—those in 
closest harmony with God's laws. 

Did you know that there is enough 
energy in 1 teaspoon of water to drive an 
ocean liner across the widest sea? All you 
need do to unravel the secret of the release 
of that energy is place yourself in the same 
scale of reference as the great Intelligence 
that put the energy there in the first place. 
Einstein has done a lot on that problem for 
you. He established this: that energy equals 
mass times the square of the velocity of 
light in centimeters per second. Something 
of the magnitude of the result involved is 
indicated in the figure produced by squar- 
ing light's speed in centimeters, The figure 
is 896,237,643,675,021,992,100. 

Those who wait upon the Lord learn of 
His goodness. Its opposite is evil. God's 
goodness transposed into human conduct 
creates the abundant, effective life in the 
individual. This goodness of individuals is 
reflected In national life. Most of you may 
not quarrel with this proposition, but might 
regard it too nebulous or old fashioned to 
be taken seriously. If, however, it could be 
shown that this relationship of man to God 
in the order of the universe, is the basic 
reason for a drastic difference between a tre- 
mendous good and a terrific evil, both of 
which you yourselves recognize, the impor- 
tance of this man-God concept should be- 
come more real and more acceptable to you. 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower satisfied me on 
this point, and I pass on to you some part 
of the impact of his words. In a remarka- 
ble address given in the Statler Hotel in 
Washington last February 20, Dr. Elsen- 
hower’s premise was that Russian commu- 
nism is evil and reactionary and that the 
American way of life, as a development of 
western civilization, is good and revolution- 
ary in man's history, From this premise 
he argued with logic and persuasion that 
the difference between Russian communism 
and America is due to moral concepts re- 
sulting basically from differing attitudes and 
ideas regarding a Supreme Being. 

He said: 

“It is on the spiritual conviction that men 
are children of God, that the free nations of 
the West have built their social, economic, 
and political institutions. * * è 

“Communism, however, denies the worth 
of the individual. It holds * * * that man 
has no God-given natural rights. Karl Marx 
proclaimed bluntly: “The democratic con- 
cept of man is false. * [It] holds that 
each man is a sovereign being. This is the 
illusion of Christianity.’ ” 

Dr. Eisenhower continued: 

“In the Judaic-Christian view, ideas de- 
termine history. * * * Western man sees the 
world, not as the sum of things that are, 
but as the sum of things as they should be. 
* * * His eyes are on the stars. * * * He is 
committed to the ceaseless search for knowl- 


‘edge and truth.” 


In contrast, said Dr. Eisenhower: 

“Communism’s contempt for the idea of 
individual dignity has been revealed re- 
peatedly in statements by Communist lead- 
ers, in political purges [and] in the ruth- 
less, iron-fisted slaughter of human beings 
(such as we have just witnessed in Hun- 

» 0)” 

He said: “Faith in God as a living reality 
is basic to Judaism and Christianity.” while 
“The Communist philosophy rejects the 
reality of God and substitutes a materialistic 
absolutism. * * è” 

Dr. Eisenhower's theme gets support from 
other well known contemporaries. 

David Lawrence in the editorial “The Il- 
lusion of Permanence” in the U. 8. News & 
World Report for May 25, 1956, just about a 
year ago, had this to say: 

“Basically, there is only one permanence 
we can all accept. It is the permanence of 
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a God-governed world. For the power of 
God alone is permanent. Obedience to His 
laws is the only road to lasting solutions 
of man's problems.“ 

“The destiny of the whole world,” said 
Lawrence, “is in the hands of those states- 
men who can interpret faithfully the com- 
mands of the Almighty.” 

W. Harwood Huffcut in an editorial in the 
Saturday Evening Post of May 18, 1957, de- 
plored the inability of the average American 
prisoner of war to cope with the arguments 
made to him in support of alien isms, Huff- 
cut wrote: 

“We have drained American history and 
Government dry of the emotion and excite- 
ment of outstanding personalities in action, 
As students in schools and as sdults in our 
communities, we have heard about America 
with our ears, but not with our hearts. 

“It is high time that the leaders and teach- 
ers of the American way put some warm 
humanity and emotional appeal into their 
instruction. It is time to make our history 
and traditions glow and throb again. 

“American democracy was born out of 
strong emotion and deep convictions. The 
men who mutually pledged to one another 
their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor were 
exciting and intense. American democracy 
can survive only among a people who are 
equaily intense in their devotion to their 
heritage.” 

These well-known men say persuasively 
that deep conviction—simple faith in God— 
on the part of individuals is the essential 
ingredient in the creation and sustenance of 
our great Nation. 

Now let us transfer our reference from 
these well-known men and their writings, 
to a man perhaps less well known, who comes 
from our own State, and to a publication 
much closer to home, 

About the time that I came to the law 
school at this university, a friend of mine, 
Homer Surbeck, left Rapid City to attend 
law school at Yale. He graduated with ex- 
ceptionally high marks and so after gradua- 
tion went directly to the Supreme Court as 
Jaw clerk for Chief Justice Taft. From there 
he went to the New York law office of Charles 
Evans Hughes, He has remained there, par- 
ticipating over the years in some of the most 
extensive and significant litigation in the 
whole country. 

Less than 2 months ago the South Dakota 
School of Mines and Technology conferred 
on Mr. Surbeck an honorary degree and he 
delivered an address on that occasion which 
he entitled “Success on the Job.” In it he 
analyzed some of the basic rules underlying 
success. He commended three general prin- 
ciples. 

The first was the law of compensation. 
“That is the law.” he said, “which governs 
what we get In relation to what we give.” 
The most familiar statements of the rule, 
he quoted from scripture: 

Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for 


whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 


reap. 

And another: 

_ "Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure that ye 
mete withal shall it be measured to you 
again.” 

Arguing that there will be some loss in 
return to you from the effort you put into 
your job, due to inefficiencies of your own 
and of your employer, he reached the con- 
clusion that you can get almost anything 
you want—within reason—if you work ef- 
fectively enough. 

The secret of working effectively lies in 
his second great principle, the Golden Rule, 
which he took in its positive form, from the 
Sermon on the Mount: 

“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so 


“much in the abstract. 
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to them: for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.” 

“What the rule really means,” says Sur- 
beck, “is this: Do for the other fellow what 
you would want done for yourself if you 
were that other fellow. Thus interpreted, it 
is the most profound rule ever put together 
in the field of human relations. 

“But it will not work for you unless you 
think of the other fellow’s interest first.” 

And the third great principle of “Suc- 
cess on the Job” was “Intellectual Honesty,” 
In the development of this principle Sur- 
beck said concerning man’s attitude toward 
a kind of dishonesty he categorized as ra- 
tionalization: 

“We all know that there are two side to 
every coin. But, as long as we refuse to see 
anything except our side of the coin, and 
as long as the other fellow refuses to see 
anything but his side of the coin, we are led 
into useless controversy which advances the 
interest of no one. But we can reach that 
impasse only because we have already de- 
celved ourselves into believing that there is 
but one side to this particular coin—our 
side.” 

And Surbeck quotes Laertes’ lines from 
Shakespeare as the solution: 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Now Shakespeare didn’t write these lines— 
but do you remember them? They offer es- 
sentially the same choice I have been saying 
you can make: 


Would you rather swing on à star, 
Carry moonbeams home in 4 jar, 
And be better off than you are? 

or 
Would you rather be a mule? 


Thus far I have dealt with the effect of 
belief in God, on men and nations, pretty 
Now, in a couple of 
minutes, I would like to bring it closely into 
the reality of peoples’ lives. 

In the Rapid City Daily Journal for May 
24, 1957, appeared an editorial entitled “Men, 
Machines, and God!“ It deals with the 
little boy who just the other day fell into 
a well and was buried in sand. The first line 
is, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy wiil be 
done .“ The editorial develops the 
idea that God's hand was in the rescue of 
the boy. I quote a couple of paragraphs: 

“Woodson, 39 a Negro construction worker, 
was at work Friday when he heard about the 
little boy pinned at the bottom of a newly 
dug well in the back yard of his Long Island 
home. 

All of a sudden,’ Woodson said later, 'I 
got this funny sensation all through me. It 
seemed to me that God was saying, “Sam, 
you must go and help get the boy out.“ It 
kept getting stronger and stronger. I left 
the job, went home and told my wife, I'm 
going to see If I can help that boy in the 
well.“ 

Hours later, when the rescue tunnel had 
been extended through the crumbling sand 
to within inches of the place where the boy 
was trapped, it was Sam Woodson who broke 
through and, with the help of the man be- 
hind him, John Arambo, pulled the child to 
safety, 

“Assured later that Benny would suryive 
the 23-hour ordeal, Sam Woodson expressed 
the grateful thought of countless persons 
when he said: 

God walked with the boy this day.“ 

I suppose many people would be very skep- 
tical of the inference of this editorial. Most 
might scoff at the idea of a physical reaction 
to the presence of God in one’s life such as 
Sam Woodson tried to describe. But I would 


not scoff at any one’s honest conviction, be-_ 


cause I myself have the conviction that any- 
thing—titerally anything—is possible in this 
miraculous world in whieh we live. 
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Well, it seems to me, and I am sure you 
will agree, that I have labored here rather 
long and hard to get across my point. Per- 
haps like the bug of my opening, I should 
have taken a shorter route to my objective. 
Really my message is a kind of postgraduate 
short course to the one offered to all of us 
at our mothers’ knees; and probably the 
good, if any, you may get from what I have 
had to say will depend on how much of à 
start you got from that childhood lesson 
your own mother tried so hard to teach you. 

In a few sentences here is a summation of 
my message: Your real effectiveness in life 
depends mostly on a strong conviction that 
there is a supreme goodness and power 
present in your life, ready and willing to 
supply you all the direction and all the re- 
sources you need for great achievement. Of 
course, you must learn how to draw on the 
power. But that problem is not insurmount- 
able. It is really quite easy if you take the 
assignment seriously and work at it. 

The prophet of old has told us how. I re- 
peat his formula: “They who wait for the 
Lord shall renew their strength, they shall 
mount up with wings like eagles.” 

Not any of you are yet committed to the 
path of the bug. So I regard you-as englets, 
and how very fortunate you young eaglets 
are. What tremendous frontiers for human 
endeavor beckon to you. ‘The limitless. 
beautiful expanse of all God's creation 18 
your workshop. The sublimity of His ulti- 
mate and perfect truth is your goal, This 18 
the vital question: How far into this bright 
blue sky of endless opportunity will each of 
you choose to soar? . 


Chemical Food Additives 
EXTENSION OF REM ARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, national 
attention has been focused on H. R. 4014. 
the Delaney bill, and similar measures 
designed to assure the safety for human 
use of the chemical additives often used 
in processing foods. This is a subject 
of vital importance to all of us. 

My constituent, George T. Pack, M. D., 
of Englewood, N. J., one of our outstand- 
ing authorities on cancer, is chief of 
the Gastric and Mixed Tumor Services 
at the Memorial Cancer Center in New 
York City. Dr. Pack has written me call- 
ing specific attention to the need for 
tests to determine -carcinogenicity— 
ability to induce cancer. The subject 
matter of his letter is so pertinent to in- 
telligent consideration of the pro 
legislation that, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the letter in the Appendix 
of the Recorp where all Members may 
have the benefit of his expert views. 

The letter follows: Je Es 

Dran Mr. Osmens: I urgently request your 
support for the Delaney bill (H, R, 4014) 
to assure safety of chemicals in food. We 
urge you to take all necessary steps to amend 
the Delaney bill, any other food additive bill, 
and the Miller Pesticide Act: 

(a) To specify that chemicals used in Or 
on food be tested for carcinogenicity (ability 
to induce cancer). 

(b) To specify that approval for use of 
chemicals in or on food be restricted to a 
limited list of selected substances for which 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare finds there is actual need and ade- 
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quate evidence of safety, provided that the 
Secretary shall not approve for such use any 
substance which he finds can induce cancer. 

Need fof these amendments arises from 
provisions permitting use of food of safe 
Quantities of chemicals found harmful in 
higher concentration. A recent test case 
forced approval for so-called safe quantities 
of a chemical known to induce cancer when 
eaten. 

Resolutions adopted by the International 
Union Against Cancer point out that safe 
doses cannot be established with confidence 
Tor chemicals that induce cancer. These 
have long delayed action. Single doses eaten 
by young test animals have resulted in 
cancer late in life. 

The language of amendment (b) above, 
affords adequate provision for necessary 
Chemicals. It affords the Secretary oppor- 
tunity to exercise judgment in evaluation 
Of claims for carcinogenicity. : 

Respectfully yours, 
Georse T. Pack, M. D. 


Budget Cuts—Did We Mean Business? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the last 
big appropriation bill will shortly be 
Presented to us. Nominally, it requests 
$3.8 billion for foreign aid. But that is 
Not all. The total spending authority, 
Under direction of the State Depart- 
ment’s ICA, requests another $1.5 billion 
to be borrowed from the Treasury for the 
development fund over the 2 following 
Years, which will never be returned to us 
even if it is repaid to the fund. 

We must add in $6.3 billion still un- 
Spent from foreign-aid appropriations of 
earlier Congresses. 

Furthermore, under Public Law 480, 
there is mounting in the foreign coun- 
tries where we are disposing of agricul- 
tural surpluses, large funds, also subject 
toICA spending. This is already over $1 
billion, 

It all adds up to much over $12 billion. 

ery dollar of the money we give for 
foreign economic aid is taken from our 
own people. Every billion dollars is 
Capital for roughly 10,000 jobs in this 
Country and once given away, it will be 
lost forever. 


Foreign aid is by all odds the most in- 


flationary of all our inflationary Federal 


pending because very largely the dollars 
are spent here but the product in goods 
Services are sent overseas, thus in- 
creasing demand therefor and decreasing 
Supply. > 
Mr. Speaker, this House did a notable 
Job in cutting budgetary requests to the 
extent of nearly $4 billion. Lest the in- 
flation get entirely out of hand, we sim- 
must substantially cut foreign aid. 
es am inserting an able editorial in yes- 
Tday’s issue of the Los Angeles Times 
Which might be deemed a sad commen- 
tary on the net result of our effort. Can 
1 keep faith with the American people 
2 really want economy in Govern- 
ent, who really want the budget cut, 
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inflation restrained, and the day of tax 
reduction hastened? The editorial fol- 
lows: 

With temperatures in the nineties and 
humidity near the 100 mark, it is surprising 
that anything should evaporate in Washing- 
ton; but the economy drive seems to have 
pulled this trick. 

The billions which Congress started to cut 
out of the Eisenhower 1958 budget are being 
put back, apparently with very little shrink- 
age. 

Symptomatic of what is happening is the 
action of the House in restoring $500 mil- 
lion to the agriculture appropriation bill, 
representing the amount to be paid to farm- 
ers for putting their lands in a soil bank. 
The House some time ago voted to elimi- 
nate the soil bank entirely. The Senate re- 
stored it. The House now goes meekly along 
with the compromise committee report; the 
soil bank stays in operation, though the 
Congress did include a Umitation—no more 
than $3,000 may be paid to any one farmer. 

A couple of weeks ago the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was passed; the 
House had cut about a billion dollars out of 
it, the Senate put nearly all of it back and 
the House acquiesced. The ultimate savings 
in the Labor Department figured out to 
about $31 million; in the Welfare Depart- 
ment less than a billion; there is a saving 


_of about $250,000 from the requested amount 


for miscellaneous labor agencies. These are 
merely examples; the whole picture is about 
the same. 

There were promises of great economies, 
performance of little ones. Probably in no 
case have the cuts exceeded what the Budget 
Bureau expected when they first projected 
the figure. A little is always added to allow 
for trimming by Congress. 

Congress finally yielded on the post-office 
appropriation, giving the Department nearly 
all it asked for, but instructing the Post- 
master General to trim certain services. 
However, Congress seems determined to give 
postal workers a boost in pay which the 
President calls inflationary. We think this 
raise is well merited, but it should be ac- 
companied by an increase in postal rates to 
help pay for it. And Congress so far has 
balked on the postal rate raise, though it has 
elsewhere made allowance for the shrinkage 
of the dollar. 

Meanwhile the recommendations of the 
Hoover report, which could save billions, 
continue to gather dust on the committee 
shelves; though whenever the subject is 
mentioned, some Senator or Representative 
proposes to see that the recommendations are 
carried out. 

These administrative reorganizations are 
not being made; though everybody admits 
they ought to be. There is no outward op- 
position; but one suspects a vast under- 
ground opposition from bureaucrats whose 
empires might be contracted if the plans 
went into effect, 

Nor is there any sign of reduction in 
the pork-barrel appropriations. Wasteful 
and unnecessary projects like the upper 
Colorado reclamation project go merrily 
along; the Interior Department has recom- 
mended the San Luis Dam as a Federal 
project though southern California is united 
in opposition; the high Federal dam in Hell's 
Canyon went through the Senate and is 
still being kept alive in a House committee 
though its sponsors admit there is little hope 
for it. These, again, are only samples. There 
are many other projects in the same cate- 
gory and many of them will be approved. 

There is a crying need in the United States 
for reduction of the Federal budget and 
reduction of taxes. The capital to finance 
our growing industry can hardly be found 
otherwise, and once that flow of capital 
is halted the result is bound to be unemploy- 
ment. 
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There is a crying need also for decreasing 
the size of the Federal debt; but there is no 
money to use in reducing this debt when 
Congress and the administration join in 
spending nearly every cent that can be wrung 
from the pockets of the public. Congress 
cannot even be brought to considering a re- 
duction in tax rates, even though the result 
would almost certainly be an increase in 
revenue. Both our income and our excise 
tax rates are beyond the point of highest 
net return, and it would pay us to cut them. 


Effective Defense Department 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, with 
attention currently directed toward Gov- 
ernment in business, I recall a talk made 
recently by one of my most distinguished 
constituents and ask unanimous consent 
that it may appear in the RECORD. 

It has been a great source of pride to 
Ohio that one of our own Congressmen, 
the Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown, intro- 
duced in the House the legislation which 
resulted in the formation of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, commonly 
called the Hoover Commission. Con- 
gressman Brown served as a member of 
both the first and second Hoover Com- 
mission. It is a further source of pride 
that another Ohioan was selected to 
direct one of the task forces of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Charles R. Hook, of Middletown, 
Ohio, in my district, is chairman of the 
board of the Armco Steel Corp. He has 
served with distinction as chairman of 
the Hooyer Commission’s Committee on 
Business Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The following talk 
was made to the Third National Reor- 
ganization Conference sponsored by the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port on February 5, 1957: 

Tue Hoover COMMISSION'S VIEW on EFFEc- 
TIVE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT MANAGEMENT 
(Remarks of Mr. Charles R. Hook) 

The second bipartisan Hoover Commis- 
slon's reports on Reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of Our Government—in their 
total, unquestionably constitute one of the 
most important documents of our time, Lack 
of implementation of these reports could 
mean in time that our free form of gov- 
ernment would fall just through its ineffi- 
ciencies and the weight of its own tremen- 
dous size. 7 

At the time George Washington, our first 
President, left office, there was only 1 Fed- 
eral Government employee for each 1,400 
citizens. As of now, there are 20 such em- 
ployees. Even as late as the administration 
of our great Chief, Herbert Hoover, the total 
Federal budget was only $5 billion a year, 
whereas the Federal budget for fiscal 1958 is 
approximately $72 billion. 

True, today we have peace—even though 
uncertain—and prosperity on a scale un- 
precedented in history. Nevertheless, we ap- 
pear to be paying a lot for Government, which 
alone can do no more than create a favorable 
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climate for industry and thrift, and the re- 
wards thereof. We can be thankful that 
President Eisenhower has done much toward 
creating such a climate. 

Because of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion’s unusually broad authority and the 
specific charge by the Congress to report on 
overlapping and duplication of activities, the 
task forces of that Commission made their 
investigations straight across the board on 
broad functional lines. 

There was, however, one important excep- 
tion to this, wherein—on realizing that over 
60 percent of the Federal budget went to the 
military establishments, there was formed 
an overall Committee To Study the Organi- 
gation and Management of the Department 
of Defense. It was my privilege to serve as 
the Chairman of that Committee, and it is 
on this phase of the Hoover Commission 
studies and the progress toward implement- 
ing same that I shall report to you today. 

On this committee were all the chairmen 
of all the task forces whose functional stud- 
jes had any important impingement upon 
the Department of Defense. In addition, we 
had other members with broad experience in 
industry as well as with the operation of 
the military services in both war and peace. 

Early in our own investigations as well as 
the appraisal of the functional studies of the 
task forces, our committee recognized the 
great change that has taken place in mili- 
tary operations—the conduct of war and 
what now constitutes our national defense— 
wherein the support or businesslike activi- 
ties of the military effort now far exceed in 
numbers of employees and dollars spent, the 
strictly tactical or combat side; activities 
and functions which not only have assumed 
far greater significance in the defense or war 
effort but in turn in the entire economy of 
the Nation. 


This picture as it has developed techno- “ 


logically and through improved industrial 
know-how might be rather graphically 
shown as the horn of plenty in reverse. For 
example, in primitive warfare and even 
through perhaps the time of our own Civil 
War, only a very small part of our man- 
power, resources, and economy went into the 
small end of the horn, with the battle or 
combat activities being what came out of 
the large end. 

Today, and as was certainly the case in 
World War II, the major portion of the 
manpower and resources of the Nation goes 
into the large end in a tremendous indus- 
trial effort to produce what comes out of the 
small end in a highly developed and concen- 
trated battle or combat-ready activity.. It is 
in the process, from what goes into the now 
big end and what comes out the other, that 
occurs the waste of manpower and resources 
and the duplication of functions and activi- 
ties. 

Among the support or business-type activ- 
ities of the Department requiring general 
business management are found such as 
procurement, manufacturing, commercial 
activities, supply including warehousing and 
distribution, maintenance of equipment, 
nontactical communications, transportation, 
budget and accounting, legal services, medi- 
cal services, personnel administration, pub- 
lic relations, research and development, and, 
last but not least, the disposal of surplus 
Property. 

These business-type activities are con- 
ducted to some degree in all of the 48 
States—16,000 odd cities, towns and munic- 
ipalities, and in 54 foreign countries, 

The Department of Defense is factually 
a tremendous business enterprise—the big- 
gest business enterprise on earth. In 1955, 
it spent approximately $42 billion which was 
roughly one-seventh of our national in- 
come. During that time, the Department 
employed over 4 million persons or approxi- 
mately 7 percent of all persons gainfully em- 
ployed, and over twice as many as employed 
by the 10 largest corporations. 
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Our Special Subcommittee on Research 
and Development found that slightly over $2 
billion was spent yearly on direct research 
and development activities—which is about 
equal to the combined expenditures for these 
P of all private enterprise and en- 
dowed institutions. 

In our studies of the military services, we 
found and reported upon the operation of 
some 2,500 separate business-type commer- 
cial and industrial activities with assets 
totaling more than $15 billion. 

The subcommittee which made the de- 
tailed study in this area found that at least 
a thousand of these could be terminated as 
a Government function without injury to 
national defense or any other essential Gov- 
ernment activity. Further, it investigated 
at some length the problem of 288 large 
industrial facilities in the military depart- 
ments which were mostly held over from 
World War II and now constitute, in major 
part, the National Military Industrial Re- 
serve. The Government investment here was 
in excess of $9 billion and the maintenance 
cost of these reserve plants exceeded $200 
million annually. The subcommittee re- 
ported that 6 such plants previously disposed 
of had paid over $100 million in taxes during 
a 6-year period. 

Some of these plants are competitive with 
private industry, some could be made to con- 
tribute to the private enterprise system. 
Others are essential to defense and must 
be retained for standby. The report of that 
special subcommittee proposed various meth- 
ods by which a further part of these facil- 
ities could be disposed of to private indus- 
try on terms which would protect the Mili- 
tary Establishment, benefit the national 
economy, save the maintenance cost, and, by 
their private operation, add to the tax reve- 
nue of the country. 

The report stated emphatically that: “We 
neither suggest nor subscribe to any pro- 
posal that might impair ever so slightly the 
military effectiveness or the reserve strength 
of the Department of Defense.” 

According to the latest information given 
our committee of Hoover Commission task 
force members by Mr. Kestnbaum, special 
assistant to the President on Implementa- 
tion of Hoover Commission Report, the De- 
fense Department has terminated 359 in- 
dustrial and commercial type activities of 
the military services, This is a major step in 
= right direction, but we yet have a ways 

go. 

The Secretary of Defense has declared it to 
be his firm policy to get the military services 
as rapidly as possible out of commercial and 
industrial activities which compete with 
business enterprise. He has a program under 
way to accomplish this. 

Mr. Brundage, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, has issued a policy memoran- 
dum which says, in part: “Above all, the 
decision whether to continue or discontinue 
a Government activity solely on an apparent 
cost basis runs counter to our concept that 
the Government has ordinarily no right to 
compete in a private enterprise economy.” 

The President, in his state of the Union 
message delivered personally to the Congress 
on Thursday, January 10, 1957, said: 

“The administration will through future 
messages either directly from me, or from 
the heads of the departments and agencies, 
transmit to the Congress specific recommen- 
dations. There will be special recommenda- 
tion’ dealing with such subjects as atomic 
energy, the furthering of public works, and 
the continued efforts to eliminate Govern- 
ment competition with the businesses of tax- 
paying citizens.” 

The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense need our support. Both they and the 
Congress need to know that it is the will of 
the businessman, the taxpayer and the citi- 
zenry as a whole that these commercial and 
industrial activities of the Department of 
Defense be discontinued and that their 
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doing be left to free and tax-paying enter- 
prise. 

This is essential to overcome the natural 
opposition of those operating these business- 
type facilities and the local community im- 
mediately affected by their operation. Nearly 
every effort to get the Government out of 
business wins-applause as a national goal 
but often becomes something else when it 
reaches the home community. Sometimes 
the local cry is: “Close the others and good 
riddance, but lay not the hand of efficiency 
on this one.” 

In its final report to the .Commission, 
which I am proud to say was accepted with- 
Qut change as the Commission’s report, the 
Committee on Business Organization of the 
Department of Defense proposed four major 
programs for the Defense Establishment: 

1. The improvement and simplification of 
its organizational framework. 

2° The integration of common supply and 
service activities. 

3. Measures to increase the tenure in office, 
motivation and skill of both civil and mlli- 
tary executives In the Department. 

4. A program to establish clear financial 
control throughout all levels of the Depart- 
ment. 

Witnin each of these areas, the committee 
made specific and very definite recommenda- 
tions on how to aicomplish the four pro- 
grams. The bases for these recommenda- 
tions were only reached after nearly 18 
months of study and investigation into the 
operation—past and present—and only after 
pulling together in one framework the find- 
ings and recommendations of the individual 
functional task forces of the Commission. 

So as to give you a little blueprint of the 
committee's report, and progress toward its 
implementation, I will comment individually 
on each of the major program areas of the 
report as just referred to. r 

First, with reference to part I of aur re- 
port—Program for Improving Business Man- 
agement Organization of the Department, 
we found that the studies of the task force 
on procurement revealed the inadequacies 
of guidance being furnished the military 
departments in the matter of basic procure- 
ment planning. Our committee in its own 
deliberations with reference to both require’ 
ments determination and basic procureme? 
planning paid particular attention, among 
other things, to President Eisenhower 
message transmitting reorganization pie 
No. 6 in which he emphasized that one 
its major aims was to improve “our ma- 
chinery for strategic planning for natio 
security." 1 

‘The result was that the committee's No. 
recommendation was that the Secretary 
Defense create in his office a civilian position 
invested with sufficient stature and authority 
to insure the establishment and maintenance 
of effective planning and review of mili 
requirements, In doing this, the committee 
recognized the fact that neither the Secretary 
nor the Deputy Secretary could possibly give 
sufficient time for such a review of military 
requirements. 

The Secretary of Defense concurred in the 
objectives of the Hoover Commission as in- 
corporated in this recommendation tow 
more effective planning and reviews of mill 
tary requirements, but not in the specific 
part of the recommendation calling for the 
creation of a new high-level civilian position 
The Secretary decided that the Deputy Sec- 
retary should be the focal point in the Sec 
retary's office for an authoritative review 
military requirements. Mr. Reuben Robert- 
son, the Deputy Secretary, has today told you 
how opportunities for the Deputy Secre 
to devote more of his time to requirements 
review have now been made possible by Te” 
lieving him of many exacting duties wbi 
he formerly performed, these now being dele- 
gated to other Assistant Secretaries of De- 
tense. 
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Now, as to part I of our report, titled "A 
for Improving Management of Com- 
mon Supply and Service Activities,” the rec- 
ommendations for implementation of this 
Program are probably not only the most far 
of any in our report, but certainly 
the most controversial from the viewpoint of 
the military. Our report noted in some detail 
the many studies that had been made in this 
area as well as the numerous approaches over 
the years to the question of coordination of 
common supply and service activities of the 
three main military services. 

After many weeks of consideration of the 
Problem, our committee came to the conclu- 
sion that its recommendation should be for 
the highest degree of integration, namely, the 
establishment of a separate supply and sery- 
ice agency within the framework of the De- 
Partment of Defense, to serve all departments 
equally in purchasing, inventory control, and 
distribution to the end of the wholesale pipe- 
line. It would be charged at the start with 
the handling of only those things which were 
Clearly common to all. 

While, up to this point, the Secretary of 
Defense has not accepted this recommenda- 
tlon as such, he clearly indicated agree- 
ment from the beginning with the intent of 
the recommendation, and the Department of 
Defense under its Assistant Secretary for 
Supply and Logistics evolved the single 
Manager plan under which they are trying 
the concept of one service having the full 
Management of given common supply and 
Service activities. Such single manager plans 
to date have been initiated in such areas 
as food, clothing, medical supplies and trans- 
Porta tion. 

While we do not believe that the single 
Manager plan goes far enough nor would 
take the place of the recommendation of the 
Committee for a separate common supply 
and service agency, we do belleve that the 
Department of Defense is conscientious in 
ts efforts under the single manager con- 
cept to accomplish the objectives of these 
Tecommendations of our committee. We do 
feel that this may be a major step in the 
Tight direction, and perhaps a necessary 
One. It is our intention to watch closely 
and see how it is working. ¥ 

As to part III of our report—a program to 
improvement management personnel, we find 
that much progress has been made in direct 
implementation of the recommendations as 
Made, or in acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions in intent, wherein either legislation is 
Necessary or further administrative action 
Tequired for their full implementation. 

During the closing days of the last Con- 
Fress, there was passed legislation in the 
form of an executive pay bill which pro- 
Vides better salaries for many of those in key 
Management positions, 

We need to go further in this direction, and 
Congress should enact legislation to mini- 

present obstacles to Government serv- 
ice by outstanding citizens, and should pro- 
Vide positive incentives which will attract 
and hold able administrators. 


To me, all of this is of primary importance, 


use the best way to secure competent 
Management in Government—or industry is 
in the acquiring and assuring continuity in 
of qualified managers and administra- 


The recommendations of the committee in 
the field of management personne) basically 
Underlie many of the Commission's recom- 
Mendations. Most important of those things 

Maining to be accomplished in this area 
are. I believe, a further revision and sim- 
Plification of the Government’s hiring and 
fring procedures, and the creation as rec- 
ommended both by our committee and the 


civil service. Nowhere is the provi- 
Sion for such a senior civil service more im- 
t than in the Department of Defense. 
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Both the study of our Personnel Sub- 
committee and the report of our overall com- 
mittee concern with the oppor- 
tunity for outstanding civilians to rise to 
top-management positions in the support or 
business-type activities of the Department. 
I am happy to say that as a result of our 
findings on this question, the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power has completed an inventory of key 
support management positions showing what 
the present career opportunities are for ci- 
villians as well as military in the support 
area. This study—a copy of which I've re- 
cently seen—supports very strongly the con- 
clusions of our committee. 

Part IV of our report—a program for im- 
proving financial management—has per- 
haps Teceived more factual implementation 
to date than any other part. This is both 
with regard to administrative action by the 
Department of Defense, Presidential concur- 
rence and legislation passed by the last Con- 
gress. This legislation should assure com- 
plete implementation of a major part of 
the recommendations for improved finan- 
cial management within the Department but 
again we shall need to watch the actual im- 
plementation in several respects. 

There remains, of course, the necessity for 
additional legislation particularly with re- 
gard to further fixing responsibility for the 
management of defense dollars. There has 
already been introduced in the Senate of 
the new Congress a bill designed to ac- 
complish the remaining objectives requiring 
legislation. This is Senate bill 434, known 
as the Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill. I would 
urge the full support of everyone. This 
support will be needed most when the Dill 
is taken up by the House which last year 
did not concur on the full legislation as 
originally passed unanimously by the Senate 
with the result that at that time com- 
promises were made on the legislation as 
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passed. 

I feel that I have talked with you seriously 
today about big and important things as 
they relate to the segment of the executive 
branch of our Government which, after all, 
spends almost two-thirds of our tax dollar. 
I have noted to you that it is the biggest 
operation on earth and it is certainly a com- 
plicated one and one which requires the best 
ability in its administration that our coun- 
try can provide. 

Make no mistake, we yet face major ob- 
stacles in assuring full implementation of 
the Hoover Commission report. To over- 
come them, the President, the executive 
branch of our Government, and the Congress 
need to know that they continue to have 
broad bipartisan public support, 

The actual job of running the Department 
of Defense, and I speak not only of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary and the 
Deputy Secretary, but those of the entire 
Secretariat and both the military and the 
civilians who occupy key management posi- 
tions, is enough to awe any man. They are 
entitled to know what you think, and to 
have your constructive advice and counsel. 


Does the Kremlin Play It Cute: Strategic 
Team Out, Tactical Team In? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


* 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mal- 


enkov has been shifted to a spot just 
north of the Red China border. He has 
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not been liquidated. Nor, to our knowl- 
edge, have the other three horsemen of 
World War II been liquidated. 

The question is, Are these four horse- 
men to work on Asia for the Reds while 
the new Kremlin lineup works on Europe 
and the United States? 

The team that went out of the Krem- 
lin was skilled in strategic gains for the 
Soviet. They knew how to hold terri- 
tory for Russia while rebellion against it 
flared; East Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland went into spasms, And the Red 
army held its ground. In the Suez 
crisis Egypt's sovereignty was firmed up. 

Their work done in the West, it was 
time for the strategic team of the Krem- 
lin to work another flank, to firm up in 
Asia strategic gains for Russia while a 
new team of political, economic, and 
social charmers worked the European 
flank. 

Remember the Berlin airlift? It 
glued the eyes of the world while China 
was lost. 

Red China has spasms. The British 
and others woo it. Mr. Dulles threw 
dirt in its face. 

With Malenkov just north of the 
China border, will a bear hug by the 
four horsemen Keep China clasped to the 
Soviet bosom and bring into its sphere 
other parts of Asia as well? - 

While the tactical team of the Krem- 
lin works the European side of the 
street for the Soviets, it would not be 
amiss for us to watch Asia, would it? 


Billboards Block Highway Sites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
which I have written for the Oregon 
Democrat of July 4, 1957, entitled “Bill- 
boards Blight Highway Sights; Senate 
Bill Provides Regulation.” 

In this article I have attempted to 
highlight and emphasize the urgent need 
for the Congress to protect roadside and 
scenic beauty along the new 41,000 miles 
of interstate highways which we have 
recently authorized in the Gore bill. 
The article for the Oregon Democrat 
was requested of me by Mr. John R, 
Churchill, editor of the Oregon Dem- 
ocrat, who shares my view that, if the 
Federal Government is to pay 69 percent 
of the cost of these roads, then the 
Federal Government has a definite stake 
in safeguarding scenic grandeur along 
these roads. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLBOARDS BLIGHT HIGHWAY SIGHTS; SENATE 
BILL PROVIDES REGULATION 
(By Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

Nobody’s for billboard control but the 

people. 
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That is my conclusion after fighting for 
effective control of highway advertising both 
as a State senator in the Oregon Legislature 
and as a United States Senator in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Since I introduced my proposal for regula- 
tion of commercial signboards along the new 
interstate highway system which will be built 
during the next two decades, I have received 
hundreds of letters from individuals across 
the Nation enthusiastically endorsing my 
bill, S. 963. Scores of newspapers and peri- 
odicals have announced their support of such 
legislation. A national poll has indicated 
that over 65 percent of the American people 
favor adoption of effective control of sign- 
boards, while only 25.9 percent are opposed 
to restrictions. Even the President of the 
United States has declared his opposition to 
“billboards that mar our scenery.” 

Yet, despite this broad support, S. 963 is 
now languishing in the Senate Committee on 
Public Works. Why? 

Economic pressure groups complain that 
the legislation would adversely affect road- 
side businesses and the outdoor advertising 
industry. Yet, under the provisions of the 
bill, signboards in appropriate commercial 
and industrial locations would not be 
touched. Only an estimated 10 percent of 
highway billboards are located in other than 
urban areas. The New York Thruway Au- 
thority found that business increased in 
volume after the throughway opened—even 
though billboard displays are prohibited 
slong the superhighway. 

No unattractive signboards blemish road- 
side scenery in Switzerland. The Swiss have 
recognized that effective billboard regulation 
which protects the grandeur of nature's 
handiwork is a major factor in promoting 
the tourist trade upon which the health of 
the economy of this small country strongly 
depends. Such reasoning applies equally as 
well to Oregon, where the tourist business is 
the third largest industry in the State and 
provided an estimated income of $140 million 
in 1956. 

As amended by the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Roads, my bill provides that the Secretary 
of Commerce may enter into an agreement 
with any State to regulate signs along a Fed- 
eral highway project which is part of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. A participating State shall re- 
ceive from the Federal Government a sum 
equal to three-fourths of 1 percent of the 
total cost of the project. 

Surely this mild measure cannot be the 
job-eating economic monster that lobbyists 
paint it. Nor do the provisions of the bill 

` Justify charges of violation of States rights, 
because State participation is entirely volun- 
tary. 

The issue is clear cut. Will we protect the 
over 40,000-mile-long interstate highway sys- 
tem from despoilment by garish commercial 
signboards or will we allow the natural 
beauty of our countryside to be blotted out 
by advertising artwork? I believe there is 
only one correct decision. 


Hon. Earl C. Michener 


— 


SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of our former colleague, the Honorable 
Earl C. Michener, brings vividly to my 
mind the wonderful record he estab- 
lished in his long tenure as a Member of 
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the House of Representatives. His ac- 
eomplishments in the Congress will be 
long remembered. I know of no Member 
who was more respected or revered by 
his colleagues. His outstanding services 
should be a shining example to all new 
Members of this body. The pages of his- 
tory will show his record to be the very 
best in all respects. 

Earl Michener was a member of this 
body during my first term during the 
8lst Congress. He, during that 2-year 
period, taught me more than anyone else 
about the traditions, rules and practices 
of the House of Representatives. Fur- 
thermore he wisely counseled me on 
many issues and problems that came be- 
fore us in 1949 and 1950. I owe him a 
tremendous debt of gratitude which can 
never be repaid except by following, to 
the best of my ability, his example and 
record. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing may I say 
again Earl Michener’s passing is very 
sad and takes from us one of the finest 
gentlemen I ever knew. 


Khrushchev and the Russian Shakeup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
events in Russia during the last week are 
certainly of great concern to all of the 
Members of Congress as well as the rest 
of the citizens of our country. Mr. 
Robert Siegrist, broadcasting over radio 
station WLS of Chicago, Ill., and 17 
other network stations in the Midwest, 
has made an analysis of the current sit- 
uation in Russia. He points out the fact 
that Khrushchev is now following the 
Tito line. As a longtime student of 
Russian affairs, Mr. Siegrist presents 
some very interesting ideas in his radio 
commentary of July 3. His radio broad- 
cast is as follows: 

It came, suddenly, today, in Moscow: 

The biggest shakeup in the top echelon of 
Russia's Khrushehev-run Communist Party 


since the death of Stalin. 


Deposed as full members of the Russian 
Communist Party's 15-man ruling Presidium 
(formerly known as the Politburo) were 3 
long-time top associates of Stalin and 1 who 
gained recent power as a Khrushchev man. 

The three Stalin men are: V. M. Molotov, 
Georgi Malenkov. and Lazar Kaganovich. 

The Khrushchev man is Dmitri Shepilov. 

Molotov, now 67, one-time editor of the 
Communist Party's official paper, Pravda 
(which means truth, Communist style), held 
power longer than any present Russian 
Communist leader. 

Like Stalin, he became a Communist 
under Lenin and, after Lenin's death, rose 
rapidly, side by side with Stalin. 

Like the name of Stalin, which in Russian, 
means “of steel,” the name of Molotov, 
which means “of the hammer,” is not the 
veteran Bolshevik’s real name. 

It is his Communist Party name—a name 
that he took back in the prerevolution days 
of 1917 when the Communist Party in 
Czarist Russia had to frequently function 
clandestinely—just as does the Communist 
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Party continue to do in many of its more 
conspiratorial functions here in the United 
States today. 

Through the costly years in which com- 
munism, under Stalin, was permitted its 
continued aggressions against the world, 
with the United States as its ultimate target, 
Molotov was properly considered as the chief 
dogmatist of the party line as well as the 
master architect of Stalinist Russia's foreign 
policy. 

As such, he proved the master double- 
crosser of modern diplomatic history, having 
delivered a costly doublecross to every nation 
with whose representatives he was permitted 
to negotiate any deal—including Finland, 
Hitler Germany, the now-Red-enslaved na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, and the United 
States under Roosevelt and Truman. 

Meanwhile, with Alger Hiss, Molotoy played 
a master role in helping draft the charter 
for the United Nations, : 

As Soviet Russia's Foreign Minister, he 
served as Stalin's official mouthpiece against 
the world from 1939 to 1949, when he sud- 
denly disappeared from public view in the 
early days of the cold war, but rose to new 
notoriety when, shortly after the 1950 Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, it was discovered 
that Molotoy was playing a major role in 
its direction. 

After the death of Stalin, Molotov resumed 
his post as Foreign Minister, while Georgi 
Malenkov rose to the Stalin-vacated Premier- 
ship, and the then relatively unknown Nikita 
Khrushchev assumed Stalin's position as 
Secretary of the Communist Party, from 
which Khrushchey quickly deposed and ex- 
ecuted the other leader of the immediate 
post-Stalin ruling triumvirate, Lavrenti 
Beria, who had been a top member of the 
old Communist Party Politburo and the vir- 
tual czar of the dread and powerful Russian 
secret police. 

Molotov retained his post as Foreign Min- 
ister even after the Khrushehev- forced dep- 
osition of Malenkov from the Premiership, 
which on the 8th of February 1955 went to 
Nikolai Bulganin, who became nothing more 
than the figurehead Premier for Khrushchev 
which Bulganin so obviously remains today. 

It wasn't until June 1, of last year, that 
Khrushchey replaced Molotov as Foreign 
Minister with 50-year-old Dmitri Shepilov, 
whom Khrushchev moved up from the edi- 
torship of Pravda, 

By that time, Khrushchev, confronted 
with continuing restiveness within Russia 
and the satellites, as well as within the Com- 
munist Party itself—restiveness compounded 
by myriad Communist failures—had found it 
necessary, in his efforts to solidify his grow- 
ing personal power, to aline himself with 
Red Dictator Tito, who, though imposed upon 
Yugoslavia by Stalin, had broken with Stalin 
in 1948, when Tito and his Communist re- 
gime was at the brink of the bankruptcy from 
which the then-Acheson-run United States 
State Department saved Tito, 

In wooing the American-financed-and- 
dignified Tito back into the Moscow fold, 
Khrushchev, who, with Bulganin, had made 
a hat-in-hand mission to Tito in May of 
1955, found it necessary to clear the decks of 
the anti-Tito Molotov before Tito’s official 
triumphal return to Moscow in June of 1956. 

Meanwhile, pressed hard by Anastas 
Mikoyan, another long-time Communist 
Party and government leader, the power- 
grabbing Khrushchev openly laid down the 
Tito and Tito-ist wooing platform at the 
20th Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party, in Moscow, in his major policy-making 
address of February 14, 1956. 

At that time, Khrushchey echoed the line 
previously laid down by Tito, before, during 
and following the Khrushehev-Bulganin 
mission to Belgrade. 

This was the line in which Khrushchev 
made clear that all of the things Tito had 
long said about Stalin were true and that 
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war with the United States led capitalist West 
Was not necessarily inevitable, since Kru- 
shchev, like Tito before him, laid down the 
line that Communist revolutions may be 
achieved, and the capitalist West be thereby 
overthrown, by other nonwarlike means, in- 
cluding even parliamentary means in some 
cases such as France, for example, where 
the Communists enjoyed over 150 open party 
members within the parliament. 

And, also importantly, Khrushchev main- 
tained, just as Tito before him, and Just as 
Tito today, that, contrary to the dogma of 
Stalin, there could be various roads to the 
common goal of socialism—which, in the 
Aesopian jargon of communism, meant 
various nationalistic techniques toward in- 
terndtional communism’s ultimate goal of 
world domination, 

And, regardless of Khrushchev’s softer 
Tito-line sound, the Russian Red leader 
made crystal clear that, in his words: 

“The socialist (meaning the Communist 
camp) is invincible," which was precisely 
what Tito had always maintained, and which 
he continued to maintain in his televised 
Propaganda against the American people. 

Meanwhile, Molotov remained close behind 
the scenes as a first deputy premier of the 
Soviet government as well as an important 
apg of the Presidium of the Communist 

ty. 

The 55-year-old Malenkov, while also re- 
maining in the party's Presidium, had been 
Tetained in the relatively uninfluential gov- 
ernment position of minister of electric pow- 
er x 


Replaced as foreign minister last Febru- 
ary 15, by 47-year-old diplomatic hatchet- 
man Andrei Gromyko, Dmitri Shepilov was 
assigned to the far lesser position of the 
head of Russian-style “culture,” while re- 
taining his position in the Presidium. 

At that time, it was generally accepted 
as the best bet among international analysts 
and pundits that Shepiloy’s short-lived use- 
fulness as foreign minister had ended with 
the enactment of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
for the Middle East—a doctrine which the 
Eisenhower administration had claimed to 
have found necessary by the ominous series 
of Red-foreed Middle Eastern events which 
had their formal beginning with Shepiloy’s 
arming of Nasser Egypt. 

And through all of the rise and fall of the 
various Kremlin personalities, 63-year-old 

Kaganovich, an oldtime Stalinist, a 
onetime brother-in-law of Stalin, and the 
Only remaining Jew on the Presidium, had 
-8eemed to go on like Old Man River, until 


v. 

However, today's official announcement, of 
the ouster from the Communist Party's rul- 
ing body, which came via the official govern- 
Ment radio voice, Radio Moscow, made no 
mention whether Kaganovich, Shepllov, Ma- 
lenkov, and/or Molotoy would also be de- 
Posed from their high government positions. 

And here it is extremely important that 
we keep firmly in mind that the high-rank- 


ing rulers of that which is permitted to be, 


&ccepted as the Government of Soviet Rus- 
Sia are Communists, first and last, and that 
they gain, hold, and lose those governmental 
Positions by virtue of no one but the top 
Command of the Communist Party's hier- 
&rchy which, more than ever, do we see to- 
night. is firmly embodied in the iron grip of 
One man (for the moment at least): 
First Secretary Nikita Khrushchev. 
Significantly, importantly, and properly, 


the indication that this big shakeup was ` 


nt came first this mornng, n the form 
or an editorial in Pravda, the Khrushchev- 


Controlled official party voice. 
Among other things, this Pravda editorial 
issued a stern attempts to 


warning against 
shake Red party unity “or divert it from its 
Sorrect path.” 
It raised anew the Khrushchev-born de- 
mand for the “cult of personality” of which 
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Khrushchev accused Stalin in his famous 
20th Party Congress proclamation, and 
it reemphasized the need for party unity by 
demanding: 

“This requirement equally concerns both 
the rank and file and leadership of the 
party.” 

And, throughout, it must be noted that 
the Pravda editorial roundly condemned all 
party members, however high ranking, who 
had opposed the Khrushchev-dictated deci- 
sions at that important and historic 20th 
Party Congress. 

And then, the official Radio Moscow an- 
nouncement of the shakeup which soon fol- 
lowed, an announcement, by the way, vaguely 
attributed to the 133-member Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party; that an- 
nouncement accused the four ousted lead- 
ers of “antiparty activities,” of “wrong 
ideas,” and promised that the action would 
strengthen the Central Committee as well as 
the party Itself, which the committee prom- 
ised would continue along Leninist lines to 
fulfill its tasks. 

This announcement also made clear that 
there had been at least one semicasualty in 
addition to the top four complete casual- 
ties—he is Mikhail Pervukhin, who was only 
recently appointed as a First Deputy Pre- 
mier and Minister of Medium Machine 
Building in the Soviet Government, but who 
today was reduced in party status, at least, 
from full Presidium membership to an alter- 
nate membership. 

This official announcement has also named 
to full Presidium membership the following 
four: 

Averky Aristov, Mikolal Belyaey, N. G, Ig- 
nativ, and O. Kuusinen, with the latter re- 
placing Shepilov as Secretary of the Central 
Committee. 

Alternate members promoted to full mem- 
bership are: 

Defense Minister Zhukov, President Eis- 
enhower's old pen pal, who became an alter- 
nate only in the last shakeup; 47-year-old 
Ekaterina Furtseva, who, at least, can be de- 
ecribed as a close personal favorite of 
Khrushchev, who has permitted her to rise 
to the informal position of the “first lady of 
world communism,” via her recent promotion 
which, as a Presidium alternate—and now as 
a full member—has given her the dubious” 
distinction of being the first woman ever to 
rise so high in Communist circles. 

_ Also promoted to full Presidium member- 
ship today are Leonid Breshvev, Frol Kozlov, 
and Nikolai Shvernik. , 

All of these, considered as Khrushchev 
people, now theoretically share full Presid- 
ium honors with the holdover of the old 


Khrushchev, Bulganin, Kirichenko, Mi- 
koyan, Suslov, and the old Stalinist political 


marshal, Voroshilov, who holds the rubber- ` 


stamping title of “President” of the Soviet 
Union. 

Through all the odd public-admitted ritual 
one thing becomes completely clear: 

Khrushchev is in complete control, not 
only of the Communist party in Russia, but 
of the Soviet Union itself. 

And, despite all of the cries from Wash- 
ington, and among journalists and other 
observers of the international scene tonight, 
that this is a sure sign that the Communist 
thieves are falling out, that the controlling 
machinery of the international Red empire is 
breaking down—it must be kept completely 
in mind that tremendous power remains 
within that machinery, and that it, indeed, 
is in dangerous and bloody hands in those 
of the hard-drinking and impulsive Khru- 
shchey. 

Furthermore, it must be noted that he 
could not do this without the sanction,- 
without the approval, without the backing, 
of at least the top echelon of the Russian 
Red army, the top man of which is Zhukov, 
who got this new promotion to full mem- 
bership in the Presidium onfy today. 
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And it must also be noted, as we have 
attempted to bear out in the brief time per- 
mitted for this report, that the Khrushchev 
line, please remember (and the State De- 
partment will clearly try to ignore it) is the 
same as the Hne of Tito, and it’s the same 
as the line of Mao Tse-tung, and of Gomulka 
and of all the other Red satellite leaders. 

Tito had it first, Khrushchev then took it, 
and the others have only recently taken it. 

It is called by the State Department the 
Tito line—the line of separate roads to 
socialism, the line of peace ful coexistence, of 
competitive competition and so forth—but 
only hark back to the speech of Khrushchev 
before the 20th Party Congress in February 
of 1956, and you will find that that line set 
down as the bible for international com- 
munism by Khrushchev was the line first 
dictated to Khrushchev and Bulganin at 
Belgrade by Marshal Tito, who obviously 
now, as we have said before, is the dogmatist 
of the international Communist conspiracy 
and may well be the actual leader tonight, 

Bob Siegrist. Good night, 


Khrushchev Versus Zhukov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, a fur- 
ther analysis of the present happenings 
in Russia, as presented by Mr. Robert 
Siegrist of radio station WLS, Chicago, 
and 17 other network stations in the 
Midwest, was made on July 4 and Mr. 
Siegrist's radio analysis was as follows: 

To no one's surprise, the Khrushchey- 
bossed Moscow Kremlin has blandly an- 
nounced, today, that the three old-time 
Stalinists whom we learned, yesterday, had 
been purged from their top Communist 
Party positions yesterday, have also been 
ousted from their top positions in that 
which, unfortunately, is accepted as the 
Government of Soviet Russia. 

V. M. Molotov and Lazar Kaganovich are 
out as First Deputy Premiers and Georgi 
Malenkov is out as Deputy Premier. 

As yet, however, there is no official men- 
tion whether they have also been expelled 
from the Communist Party, or what's to be- 
come of them, assuming that they're still 
alive. 

Nor did today's terse formal announce- 
ment which came, as did yesterday's via 
Radio Moscow, make any mention of the 
fate of Dmitri Shepilov, the Khrushchev 
man who also was ousted yesterday as Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party's Central 
Committee. 

The 5l-year-old- Shepilov, primarily a 
propaganda expert, had been considered as 
a protege of Khrushchev who promoted him 
from the editorship of the Communist 
Party's paper, Pravda, to replace Molotov as 
Foreign Minister, only to oust Shepllov after 
obvious failure from that high post a few 
months later, in favor of the 47-year-old 
diplomatic hatehetman, Andrei Gromyko. 

Since that time, Shepilov, whose chief 
forte is propaganda, has been considered as 
the “czar” of that which the Russian Com- 
munists broadly classify as culture.“ 

The 67-year-old Molotov and the 63-year- 
old Kaganovich had come up with the late 
Stalin to their positions of leadership in the 
Communist Party and in the Soviet Govern- 
ment, with Molotoy serving most of his time 
as Stalin’s foreign minister, and with Kaga- 
novich, Stalin's one-time brother-in-law, a 
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long-time industrial and transportation 
troubleshooter. 

The ouster of Kaganovich signaled the 
end of the presence of any Jews in top 
positions both in Russia's Communist Party 
and in its government. 

Until today’s ouster, Kaganovich had 
been serving in the official capacity as Min- 
ister of Building Materials. Molotov had 
been serving as Minister of State Control, a 
nebulous position handed him after he was 
removed from the Foreign Ministry in favor 
of Shepiloy 13 months ago. 

The 55-year-old Malenkov, who had risen 
in Communist Party ranks until he be- 
came Stalin’s personal secretary and head 
of the massively dictatorial and bureau- 
cratic Orgburo, rose to the Premiership af- 
ter the Stalin death in 1953. 

It was Khrushchev, who took over the 
Jate Stalin’s position as First Secretary of 
the Communist Party, who forced Malen- 
kov out as Premier, and figurehead Bul- 
ganin in, in 1955. 

Ironically and significantly enough, how- 
ever, it must be remembered well that the 
so-called more liberal approach to Com- 
munist dictatorship of the world which 
Khrushchev professes to espouse, complete 
with.more and better things for the Rus- 
sian people themselves, is the very same 
line of approach for which Khrushchev 
ousted Malenkoy. 

Also importantly, if not ominously, it 
must be remembered, well, that Malenkov, 
who rose to the Premiership purely via 
Communist Party ranks, could not have 
attained that Premiership without the sup- 
port of the top command of the ever- 
powerful Russian Red army. 

Nor could Malenkov have lost the 
Premiership without the loss of that all- 
important support from the Red army's 
top command. 

Please remember that the death of Stal- 
in, in 1953, found Marshals Voroshilov and 
Bulganin in that position. 

Simultaneously with Malenkov's assump- 
tion of the Premiership, Voroshilov assumed 
the title of President of the Soviet Union, and 
Bulganin became Minister of Defense. 

Meanwhile, the younger, and militarily, 
much more able, Marshal Zhukov, Russia's 
hero of Berlin and mastermind of the Ko- 
rean war, back to Moscow prom- 
inence after years of repression by Stalin 
who feared his tremendous popularity with 
the Russian people, but who recognized 
that he needed his equally tremendous mili- 
tary ability. 

In 1955, however, another Stalinist, Ni- 
kita Krushchev, from his powerful vantage 
point as Stalin's successor as First Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, had been able 
to consolidate the party behind him, and, 
with that, to manipulate sufficient deals with 
the Red Army to oust Malenkov and hand 
that top Government position to old Marshal 
Bulganin, who, although he had never been 
more than a political general, nonetheless 
meant that the army's titular head was 
then in top command. 

This obvious Khrushchev maneuver, fol- 
Towing by a few eventful months the Krush- 
chey-forced deposition and execution of se- 
cret police czar and old Stalinist Lavrenti 
Beria, spelled the elimination of the then 
fantastically powerful secret police as a 
challenging force to total power, and there- 
fore, a victory for the combined and ob- 
viously allied leadership of the Communist 
Party and the Red Army. 

And at the moment of Bulganin’s 1955 
ascendency as the Khrushchev-manipulated 
Premier, it also became obvious to close 
long-time observers of the Moscow scene 
eee ag core of the future, if he continued 

play bright red cards properly, was 
the then 59-year-old Marshal Zhukov. 

For it was Zhukov who replaced Bulganin 
as Minister of Defense, which meant, there- 
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fore, that he had finally risen to Russia's top 
military position. 

And note, too, that in yesterday's an- 
nouncement of the major Stalinist purge of 
the Communist Party’s hierarchy that 
Zhukov was promoted to full membership 
in the party's ruling Presidium, to which he 
was named to alternate membership in the 
realinement of a few months ago. 

This means, therefore, that as Premier, 
Bulganin is now a bigger figurehead than 
ever; that Khrushchev is more powerful than 
ever, not only in control of the Communist 
Party, but in control of the Russian Govern- 
ment which, at no time, as this reporter has 
been struggling to stress for years, has ever 
been anything but a cynical front for the 
Communist Party. 

The Soviet Government is nothing. The 
Communist Party is everything—but, as we 
now see, rapidly rising in the ranks of the 
Communist Party is the top man of the Rus- 
sian Army, the idol of the Russian peasants 
from whom he comes, is Marshal Zhukov, 

And it is completely obvious that Khrush- 
chey could not possibly have destroyed the 
three powerful old Stalinists, Molotov, Kag- 
anovich and Malenkov, without the com- 
plete support of Zhukov, which means that 
Khrushchev has done this with the full 
weight of the Russian Army behind him. 


The big question in the days ahead, there-- 


fore, will be: 

Does Khrushchev need Zhukov more than 
Zhukov needs Khrushchev? 

It is this reporter’s belief that each needs 
the other at the moment, but, short of some 
costly blunder by Zhukov, a blunder which, 
in time, Khrushchev might well try to force, 
short ot that—it Is our belief that history will 
prove that Khrushchey will one day find, and 
perhaps soon, that he needs Zhukov much 
more than Zhukov needs him. 

Ever since the death of Stalin, this re- 
porter has publicly been of the opinion that, 
short of a blunder, or short of being vic- 
timized by a major coup against him, or 
short of ill health or death, that Zhukov, 
the brilliant tactician, was destined to even- 
tually rise as Russia's top man. 

Others have shared that opinion; in fact 
to many it has actually been a hope, a hope 
based on one theory, a theory based more 
on wishful thinking than on any biographi- 
cal fact, a hope that history, perhaps, might 
one day prove Zhukov a Russian first and 
a Communist second, if at all really. X 

There is no question, as this reporter has 
stated on several occasions these past 2 years, 
but what Zhukov's World War II comrade in 
arms, President Eisenhower, has been one of 
the leading exponents of that wishfully 
founded but not impossibly founded theory. 

There is no question but what Mr. Eisen- 
hower, whether rightly or wrongly, employed 
that theory in going out of his way to have 
the most intimate and most highly person- 
alized chats with Zhukov at the 1955 Geneva 
Conference that Red-secret-police-guarded 
circumstances would permit. 

Nor is there any question but what Mr. 
Eisenhower continued to work upon this 
theory when Mr. Eisenhower followed up 
those chats with an exchange of personal 
letters with Zhukov, or when, for a while, 
it looked as if Mr. Eisenhower might even 
play host to Zhukoy in Washington. 

Yet it must be remembered that, with 
Khrushehev's abrupt ending of that vicious 
myth known as the Geneva spirit, and with 
his long series of loud threats and 
charges against us, Zhukov followed the 
Khrushchey tough line just as faithfully as 
he had followed the softer Khrushchev line. 

That this new shakeup in the Khrushchev- 
run Kremlin may now result, for a while, at 
least, in at least a partial resumption of that 
softer line, there is little question. 

For it is completely obvious that Khru- 
shchev desperately needs more time for the 
solidification, net only of his own personal 
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position, but for the solidification of the 
position of his communism and its puppet 
Soviet government in Russia, as well as in 
the restive satellites. 

With this, as we pointed out last night, 
Khrushchey is. following, therefore, the 
‘Tito-dictated line that war is not necessarily 
inevitable with the capitalist West, particu- 
larly with the United States, while at the 
same moment making completely clear, as 
has Tito—and, indeed, as has Zhukov most 
forcibly—that should war come (or should it 
become necessary as the Russians see it), as 
they put it, the Socialist camp is invincible.” 

Here, again, however, those of the wishful 
thinking theory as far as Zhukov is con- 
cerned, may continue to alibi that all of 
Zhukov's brutal threats against us in re- 
cent months may well have been necessary 
to what the wishful thinkers may see as 
Zhukov's plan of ultimately overthrowing 
Khrushchey and the Communist Party and 
liberating the Russian people in the name 
of the mother Russia to which communism, 
in 1917, delivered matricide. 

Yet, even these wishful thinkers recog- 
nize that one of the largest stumbling blocks 
to their Pollyanna, happy ending hopes is the 
hard cold fact that it was none other than 
Zhukoy who determined to hurl the Red 
army he controls into Hungary for the so- 
called second aggression—that which be- 
came the real bloodbath—the real slaughter 
of the innocents which ended all hope of 
Hungary's liberation (which Mr. Eisenhower 
8 to permit via American interven- 

on). 

And there in Red Russian-enslaved 
Hungary tonight, puppet Premier Kadar, 
obviously at Khrushchev's command, has 
ordered his fellow Reds and the Hungarian 
people to remain calm and quiet, and to 
behave themselves in the face of the Krem- 
lin shakeup; not to be heartened by it, and 
not, certainly, to take up arms once again. 

At the same time in Czechoslovakia and 
in East Germany, the Communist Party 
central committees have been summoned to- 
night to emergency meetings, while two 
Romanian Stalinist officials have been fired 
today from high party posts on charges 
similar to those, of course, which were used 
to oust Molotov and company, as we learned 
yesterday, from their positions in the Com- 
munist Party in Russia, and now, as we see 
today, their positions in the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

And tonight, a high diplomatic source in 
east Berlin reveals that a commission will 
be formed in Moscow almost immediately to, 
prepare charges against First Deputy Premiers 
Molotov and Kaganovich and Deputy Pre- 
mier Malenkov for Kremlin trial. 

So, presumably, if this report is true, and 
it probably is, they're still alive. 

And these dispatches go on to say that 
Ehrushchey has already placed the three 
“antiparty”’ activities as they're now charged, 
under house arrest. 

But the London Daily Mail foreign news 
service says that former Foreign Minister 
Shepilov, who was swept from the party sec- 
retariat in the downfall of the Stalinists, 
still was not under arrest. 

But presumably they're all alive, and 
there's little question now, if these reports 
are true, but what now Krusbchev, for his 
own personal gain, all the way around, will 
put up a massive show trial with those 
people. 

First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, 
very significantly, meanwhile, uttering the 
first word from Russian leadership since the 
purge began, told newsmen in a United 
States embassy reception today in Moscow 
that the shuffle means, as he put it, thet 
“things are going to be the same as before 
possibly better.” 

Mikoyan said that those toppled from 
power had been “the ones who wanted 
changes.” 
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So very clearly, we must keep in mind 
that regardless of how we feel about this 
situation, how we want to feel, how wish- 
ful our State Department wants to feel, or 
have us feel (and, boy, it's going to be a 
massive campaign of propaganda from out 
of the State Department diplomats, directly 
and indirectly for a while trying to prove 
to us that this may be a better situation). 

It will not be a better situation, really, 
ladies and gentlemen, for anyone except 
Khrushchev and his fellow cutthroats in the 
Kremlin and for Communists everywhere, 
until communism is completely destroyed. 

Whether it is a Communist state under 
Zhukov, whether it is a Communist state 
under Khrushchev, whether it is a Commu- 
nist state under Joe Blow, it is a Communist 
state and therefore it is the heart of the in- 
ternational conspiracy against the world 
with particular emphasis on the United 
States. 

And on this American Independence Day 
anniversary, in which we sadly, significantly 
have to devote practically all of our broad- 
cast to what's going on in Russia, this we 
should remember: 

As long as communism is rampant In the 
World under guise, under any direction, it is 
still communism and our independence is 
at stake. 

Bor Srecrist. Good night. 


Khrushchev Following Dogma Laid Down 
by Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert. Siegrist, in a brilliant analysis 
of the current happenings in Russia, 
Points out in his radio commentary of 
of July 5 the fact that Khrushchev is 
following the dogma laid down by Tito, 
and further points out that in giving 
foreign aid to Yugoslavia and Tito that 
We may be falling into a trap. 

Mr. Siegrist's broadcast of July 5 is as 
follows: 


Bree cma Kremlin purge continues to- 
t. 

Mikhail Pervukhin and Maxim Saburov 
have gone the way of Molotov, Kaganoyich, 

enkov, and Sheplilov. 

Both Perrukhin and Saburov, ousted from 
the Communist Party’s Presidium on 
Wednesday, along with the other four, have 
Now also been ousted from their Soviet Goy- 
ernment jobs. 

Both Pervukhin and Saburov were deputy: 
Premiers, with the 52-year-old Pervukhin 
having succeeded Saburov only last Decem- 
ber. 27 as chief economic Planner as a part 
Of the Khrushchev shift at that time. 

Although Pervukhin, like Saburov, had 
come up party and government 
Yanks under Stalin, it was widely accepted 
that, with his new high appointment, Per- 
Yukhin was a real comer under Khrushchev, 
just as it had been equally accepted in the 
Case of the now-ousted 51-year-old Shepilov. 

In Wednesday's announcement of the 
Presidium shakeup, Pervukhin was reported 


as demoted to an alternate membership, 
— — nothing was mentioned regarding 


And with today's announcement of the 
governmental downfall of Peryukhin and 
burov, has come word of the promotion of 
Alexei Kosygin to alternate membership in 
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the party's Presidium simultaneously with 
Kosygin's appointment to a Deputy Premier- 
ship in the Government, and of the promo- 
tion of Alexi Pavlenko as Minister of Power 
Stations, a job which Pavlenko lost to the 
now-ousted Malenkov at the time he was 
deposed as Premier in 1955. 

At the same time, tonight's reports bring 
confirmation of this reporter's comments of 
last night to the effect that Khrushechev's 
purge was not without the complete support 
of Defense Minister Zhukov and the Red 
army Zhukov controls, and that Zhukov is 
now the man behind the Khrushchev throne. 
For the official Red Army newspaper, Red 
Star, or Krasnaya Svezda and the official 
Red Navy newspaper, Red Fleet, or Krasne 
Flot, have today both given major space 
to reporting a speech made to Communist 
leaders of Russia's Army and Navy by Zhu- 
kovy on Tuesday, the day before the purge 
was announced. 

According to these official service pub- 
lications, Zhukov violently attacked the 
now-ousted group, and “especially Molo- 
tov,” as Zhukov put it, as leaders of what 
he called “this gang of antiparty people” 
which Zhukov charged, among other things, 
with opposing Khrushchev’s favorite propa- 
ganda theme of peaceful coexistence. 

“Our country,” said Zhukov in that im- 
portant Tuesday address now disclosed, “Our 
country has armed forces of the very first 
order. They are closely gathered around 
the Leninist Central Committee and the 
Communist Party, with absolute fealty to 
party and people, $ 

“They are always ready,” Zhukov con- 
tinued, “at the first call of the party or 
government, to defend the interests of our 
state.” 

And tonight, Radio Moscow makes a big 
point of boasting that Lt. Gen. A. C. Jeltov, 
an obvious top aide to the powerful Zhu- 
kov, has punctuated Zhukov's vows by now 
stating: 3 

“Today we can proclaim that all attempts 
to crack and undermine discipline and 
unity of the party will be met with lightning 
blows of the Communist Party and Soviet 
Army and Navy. 

“They remain,” says General Jeltov, and 
note this well, They remain and always 
will be faithful to the great cause of Lenin- 
ism.” 

This public Red Army pledge of continued 
loyalty to Khrushchey and Leninism, there- 
fore, constitutes only further powerful 
punctuation of the perfectly obvious fact 
that, for now at least, Zhukoy and his mili- 
tary underlings are completely satisfied, if 
not dedicated, to hurl their full prestige and 
power behind what Wednesday's Communist 
Party leadership called “the invincible ban- 
ner of Marxism-Leninism,” and “to bend 
all their energies to the successful fulfill- 
ment of the tasks of Communist construc- 
tion.” (As the Central Committee's com- 
munique on the party purge phrased it, 
and as we reported it to you at that time.) 

As we have been trying to point out these 
past two nights, therefore, it is extremely 
important to the welfare and security of our 
Nation that our people, and certainly our 
Government, keep fully in mind the full 

of these pledges by both the Red 
Party and the Red Army to their continued 
support of Marxism and Leninism. 

For here, very bluntly, they, like Khrush- 
chev, are again serving full notice upon 
up that they continue totally dedicated to- 
ward total world conquest in the name of 
the socialism and communism of which 
Marx and Lenin were the chief architects. 

That they prefer to do this, for now at 
least, via so-called peaceful coexistence, or 
by professed and relative liberalization or 
relaxation of their policies, both foreign and 
domestic means nothing, really, except that 
they obviously do not feel that at this mo- 
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ment they dare risk more stringent or bel- 
licose poticies, both foreign and domestic. 

In so doing, Khrushchev, Zhukov and 
comrades are strictly adhering to one of the 
basic tenents of Lenin, who, though more 
violent and impatient than Marx, strictly 
dictated that the Communist Party at no 
time could ever afford to engage in what 
Lenin described as “adventurism.” 

By adventurism.“ Lenin made crystal 
clear, as a matter of basic dogma, that the 
Communist Party, in its march to world so- 
cialism via world communism, must never, 
at any time, launch forth with any overt 
military effort unless victory were abso- 
lutely assured prior to the launching of 
that same effort. 

In the same spirit and interest of perpetual 
caution, Lenin made clear, as this reporter 
has noted before, that the Communist Party 
would find, as a most convenient technique, 
that which Lenin classified as the policy of 
“ebb and flow.” 

That is, to move forward, boldly if pos- 
sible, whenever victory (whether political, 
diplomatic or military) was assured, but to 
be prepared to hold fast, or even to appear 
to retreat when a given advantage might not 
be at hand. 

And in this very specific Lenin-dictated 
policy of retreat when necessary, under this 
Lenin policy of ebb and flow, Lenin made 
completely clear as a matter of prime tactical 
dogma, that the party and the Russian Gov- 
ernment it had seized would find it extremely 
useful to enter into negotiations with op- 
posing forces and states, to enter into agree- 
ments, and even to appear to make conces- 
sions. 

But then, as Lenin also made clear, and as 
his disciples have followed so well, whenever 
the moment appeared when it would become 
advantageous to violate any such agree- 
ments,.or withdraw those concessions, that 
that is precisely what should be done, and 
swiftly. ` 

This means, therefore, as certainly should 
be powerfully established by this time, that 
it does not matter who may be in control of 
Russia or any other Communist state, or 
whether our State Department may elect to 
Tegard that state as a Moscow satellite or as 
a so-called independent Red state. 

What does matter, what is important, what 
constitutes a perpetual threat to our secu- 
rity and survival, is that a Communist-en- 
slaved state and empire exists at all. 

But, as we pointed out Wednesday night, 
in all of this Kremlin shakeup, in all of this 
Kremlin propaganda about the so-called 
Khrushchev approach to things, it must be 
carefully, cautiously recognized, and remem- 
bered, whether the State Department wishes 
to do so or not—that this so-called 
Khrushchev line is actually the Tito line. 

Therefore, it should be obvious even to the 
State Department, which, tragically enough, 
likes Tito, that in this new top command 
Kremlin purge and shakeup, we are now 
confronted with what actually amounts to a 
massively cynical and insidious bright red 
device (in the finest tactical tradition of 
Marx and Lenin) wherein Khrushchev, Zhu- 
kov and comrades have the highest hopes of 
presenting the following alternatives to the 
United States and its varishaded so-called 
allies: 

“Coexist and compete with us or we'll soon 
grow strong enough to destroy you.” 

However, these at best, are only temporary 
alternatives as the Communists prefer to 
see them. 

For, actually, if we do elect to coexist and 
compete with them on the terms which they 
so obviously need, the time which Khru- 
shehev admits that they need, in fact, until 
they can grow so powerful that they will not 
be engaging in what, to them, would be the 
slightest bit of adventurism in out 
with a new aggression—whether obliquely or 
directly against us. 
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Meanwhile, the Zhukov-backed Khru- 
shchey gang fully recognized that we will 
actually be hastening the day when they 
may grow strong enough to launch such a 
new aggression if we are foolish enough to 
permit ourselves to relax, via permission of 
increased trade or various Know-how ex- 
changes with them, or with Red China or 
with the East European satellites—and cer- 
tainly if, as in Yugoslavia and now in Poland, 
we grant actual foreign aid assistance to 
those Red regimes, which they'll now seek. 

And, above all, Khrushchev, Zhukov, and 
company fully appreciate that it will be of 
the most vital assistance to them if we per- 
mit ourselves to enter into any form of dis- 
armament agreement with them, as the 
Eisenhower administration is now struggling 
to do. 

For the Communists, publicly rededicated 
to the so-called principles of Marx and 
Lenin, recognize fully that under those same 
so-called principles—those principles of 
total lack of principle—that they are com- 
pelled to violate a disarmament agreement 
above all other agreements—and, particu- 
larly, in the life and death area of nuclear 
weapons, 

So here, indeed, in this Zhukoy-backed 
strengthening of the hand of the drunken 
and dangerously impulsive base barbarian 
that is Nikita Khrushchey (herë indeed) 
do we find Khrushchev and Zhukov, in tight 
concert with Tito, attempting to further lay 
the groundwork for an historically gigantic 
trap in which, by offering non-Stalinist com- 
munism as good, they hope to ensnare every 
liberal, every leftist, every socialist, every 
trade-hungry capitalist and every dumbbell 
in the world. 3 

And here, again, it must be recognized, 
and remembered well, that Khrushchey is 
hoping that by following the dogma laid 
down by Tito, which, indeed, he is, that 
he may succeed in that entrapment of the 
United States and the West with all of the 
success with which the United States and 
the West has permitted itself to become en- 
snared as regards Tito and Titoism them- 
selves, 

Let us remember, as this reporter warned 
Wednesday night, that the official public 
alibi for this far-reaching new Khrushchev 
purge is Khrushchevy-claimed abject refusal 
of the Molotov-led Stalinist-line faction 
within the top echelon of the Communist 
Party and its front government to agree 
with the Tito-founded Khrushchey ap- 
proach: 

The approach in which Khrushchev, like 
Tito before him, has maintained that “the 
socialist camp is invincible,” and that it 
ultimately will rule the world—but, at the 
same time, and for obvious reasons of that 
same camp's recognition that it cannot sur- 
vive a major global war at this time—that 
war is not necessarily inevitable, that peace- 
ful coexistence, therefore, is possible and 
desirable (for obvious reasons) and—fur- 
ther—that individual nations may be per- 
mitted to pursue so-called independent 
roads to socialism. : 

It was for adherence to these concepts 
that Tito’s mentor, Stalin, ousted Tito from 
the Kremlin-controlled Cominform in 1948. 

Yet, as we recalled Wednesday night, it was 
Khrushchev, as Stalin’s floundering and en- 

successor who, with his govern- 
ment frontman, Bulganin, made a hat-in- 
hand mission of peace to Tito at Belgrade— 
a mission which lasted from May 26 to 
June 3, 1955. 

It was Khrushchev, with Bulganin, who, 
in a joint communique with Tito, there in 
Belgrade at the end of that mission, an- 
nounced that they agreed with Tito that 
communism and capitalism should peace- 
fully coexist, that every nation had a right 
to develop its own path to socialism, and 
therefore, that economic ties and cultural 
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relations should be resumed and promoted 
between Moscow and Belgrade. 

It was Khrushchey who, at the now his- 
toric 20th Congress of Russia’s Communist 
Party, bitterly denounced Stalin, as had Tito 
before him, and who, with that, formally 
adopted the Tito line as the Khrushchev 
line, while, at the same moment, Khrushchev, 
side by side with Zhukov, who there became 
a Presidium alternate, and side by side with 
Anastas Mikoyan, who forced Khrushchey's 
denunciation of Stalin (it was there) that 
Khrushchev and company made loudly clear 
that ultimately capitalism would and must 
be destroyed by united socialism. 

And it was this same Khrushchev-accepted 
Tito line which was formalized upon Tito's 
triumphal return to Moscow on June 2, 1956, 
while Tito vowed that he would march shoul- 
der to shoulder toward socialism with the 
Khrushchey-run Kremlin—while Zhukov 
boasted that they'd all march shoulder to 
shoulder in any future war. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, as we shall 
certainly further document in subsequent 
broadcasts, will give you a basic idea of the 
real meaning of the solidification of the 
power of Khrushchey—via the dogma of Tito 
and the power of the Zhukov-led Red army 
of Soviet Russia, 

Communism is still communism—and, in- 
deed, more dangerous, more infamous, more 
cynical, more sinister, more threatening, than 
ever before. - 

Bob Siegrist. Good night. 


Classification of So-Called Secret Gov- 
ernment Documents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
one of the leading weekly news maga- 
zines of the Nation, Newsweek, in its 
issue of July 15, 1957, in a very ably writ- 
ten article entitled “Who Keeps the Se- 
crets?” analyzes the Wright Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that newsmen be 
fined not exceeding $10,000 and im- 
prisoned not in excess of 5 years for 
printing articles or documents labeled 
“secret.” . 

As is pointed out in this article, the 
effort to conceal information regarding 
the activities of Government bureaus 
strikes not only at freedom of the press, 
but, even more fundamentally, at the 
right of a free people to be informed as 
to the activities of their Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHO Keeps THE Secrets? 

It is impossible to estimate Just how many 
employees of the United States Government 
may take a piece of paper and stamp it 
“secret.” But according to best judgments, 
there are at least 1 million such secret 
makers, including 593 in the Commerce De- 
partment, 11,000 in the State Department, 
and untold numbers in the military. 

No one knows how many secrets we possess. 
But according to one authoritative computa- 
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tion, 6 billion papers classified during World 
War II are still yellowing in warehouses. No 
one knows, either, how many papers labeled 
“secret” contain anything of value to an 
enemy, but Trevor Gardner, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, told the Moss 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
in July 1956: “At least half the documents 
that are classified need not be.“ 

This much is certain: In some fields, in- 
cluding research into basic science, almost 
any piece of paper can be classified by al- 
most anybody who writes it—just on his say- 
so. In Washington, the result is obvious: 
Almost nobody takes the existing multitude 
of classification rubber stamps at face value. 
Officials routinely leak some classified infor- 
mation. Reporters routinely print some of it. 

Last week, Loyd Wright, Chairman of the 
Commission on Government Security and a 
distinguished attorney, charged that United 
States reporters, operating under this un- 
written law, had in the past written some 
dark chapters of betrayal. His Commission 
proposed to jail and fine reporters for pub- 
lishing classified information. 

Was Wright’s charge valid? And what 
about the entire system of secrets and leaks? 
How does it work? How harmful is it to 
United States interests? What can be done 
about it? Newsweek’s Washington bureau 
examines these questions in this spectal press 
report. 1 

The logical mind of Loyd Wright, attorney 
at law, found his dilemma understandably 
annoying. For 18 months, he had headed a 
blue-ribbon panel to scrutinize everything 
connected with the internal security of the 
United States. The most confidential rec- 
ords had been opened to him. His investiga- 
tions had cost $732,000 and yielded an 807- 
page report. Surely he knew a secret when 
he saw one. 

Yet, oddly enough, security expert Wright 
had a security problem last week, And this 
was it: 

In his investigation Wright had become 
convinced that some American newsmen had 
been guilty of compromising defense secrets. 
To his 12-man commission 1 ted, in 
addition to a general revamp of the loyalty 
and security program, a new law to 
clamp down hard on “leaks.” This would 
apply not only to reporters but would 
cover anyone who leaked or passed on 
classified information, e. g., spies and loose- 
Upped barflies.- The penalties: Fines up to 
$10,000 and prison sentences up to 5 years. 
Promptly, Congressman Joun E. Moss, an 
eager-beaver California Democrat who heads 
the House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, challenged Wright to cite his evidence 
against the press. 

SECRECY 


Wright thought he had such evidence. 
In fact, he actually compiled a list of secrets 
which he thought had been “betrayed” by 
the press. Naturally, he took care to include 
only information which, as he put it, “no 
longer required secrecy.” And then the 
annoying thing occurred, Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., ruled that Wright's 
“evidence” was classified information and 
couldn't possibly be made public. 

“I regret,” said Wright, “that the infor- 
mation is apparently entombed foreyer, with 
the final rites of classified burial in the 
bureaucratic graveyard of a maze of files.” 

Loyal Republican Wright was not the only 
one who pointed out last week that secrecy 
in Government had gone too far. In the 
course of efforts to cut the defense budget, 
Democratic Senator Pau H. Dovatas, of 
Illinois, displayed a picture on the Senate 
floor showing the pleasantly appointed cabin 
of a passenger plane. The photograph’s 
extraordinary feature: Two rubber stamps 
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proclaiming that it had once been “secret.” 
The Senator made the flat charge that the 
Air Force had classified the picture to “cover 
up“ that defense funds had been used to buy 
plush “administrative aircraft.” 

SECRECY? 

Then there was Ed Lahey. Washington 
bureau chief of the Chicago Daily News. He 
uncovered the existence of a report charging 
“profiteering” by foreign suppliers of United 
States military services abroad, but he could 
obtain no details. “The report, he was told, 
“Ss classified.” 

The same love for secrecy had also prompt- 
ed classification of a paper by the Woods Hole 

|! Oceanographic Institution on “silent pro- 
Pulsion of whales”; the war injury record of 
the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy while he 
Was still a controversial figure; and, not too 
long ago, the mimeographed copies of a 
Statement by a Defense Department Official 
after he had read it at a public session of a 
Congressional committee. 

“It has become natural,“ says Congressman 
Moss, to put a secret stamp on everything.” 

Like most Washington phenomena, this 
fact of the Capital's life has been investigated 
More than once. Only last year, for example, 
& committee appointed by Defense Secretary 
Charles E, Wilson and headed by former 
Assistant Defense Secretary Charles A. Cool- 
idge came to this unsettling observation: “A 
Subordinate may well be severely criticized by 
his seniors for permitting sensitive informa- 
tion to be released, whereas he is rarely crit- 

fof overprotecting it. There is 

ore an understandable tendency to 

Play safe and to classify tnformation which 
should not be classified, or assign too high a 
Category to it. 


1 


BONFIRE? 


Was it true, Chairman Coolidge was asked, 
that the billions of old classified papers bulg- 
ing in United States warehouses go back 

to the Revolution? “I don't know that,” said 
Coolidge, a cautious Boston attorney. “I 
have heard they go back to the Civil War.” 

What did the committee think should be 
done with such secrets? 

- “The best cure, Admiral Willlam M. Fech- 
teler, former joint chiefs member, told Con- 
Bress, “is a big bonfire." 

As Yor present and future classification of 

documents. the committee recommended: 

attempts to do the impossible and 
Stop classifying information which cannot be 
held secret.” 

Two examples cited by the committee: The 
Physical appearance of a bomber (the B-58) 
after it was rolled out of a plant near a busy 
Texas highway; and the speed of the Bell 
X-2 jet (1,900 miles per hour plus) after it 

been widely touted by Air Porce officers. 

Not surprisingly, the security system as it 
Stands satisfies neither the conscientious 
Washington reporter nor the official who 
thinks the public should have certain infor- 
Mation which may be technically off limits. 

result is the leak, And in the unwritten 
Code of Washington journalism, a leak is: p 

Almost always a deliberate act on the part 
Of the source, 

Almost never the handiwork of a lower- 
echelon bureaucrat. 

Virtually never the product of theft (I. e., 

a document) or even cocktall-party 
eavesdropping. 

In the case of the military, the Coolidge 

ttee candidly admitted that leaks are 
Zenerally motivated by a desire to further 
the interests of a particular service.” Ex- 
ample: Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr, the 
recently court-martialed Army missile expert 
Who slipped classified documents to newsmen 


and Congressmen to torpedo a rival Air Foree 


Missile project. 

For celebrated cases outside the Pentagon, 
reporters like to recall Carl W. McCardle, 
Who as Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, habitually treated favorites to choice 
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morsels, including the famous Yalta papers, 
which he handed over—in 2 yolumes com- 
prising 250,000 words—exclusively to the New 
York Times. Well remembered, too, is the 
occasion in 1953 when Attorney General 
Brownell called in four correspondents and 
told them that President Eisenhower had 
chosen Earl Warren to become Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

Leaks, in short, may be motivated by in- 
tragovernmental rivalry, or favoritism, or an 
official's desire to unveil a new policy, trial- 
balloon style, at a private dinner for a group 
of hand-picked correspondents who will float 
the vehicle without naming its inventor. 
The point is: With the rarest exceptions, 
Jeaks are intentional and the techniques for 
receiving and publishing them are as ritu- 
alized as a presidential inaugural. 

IKE ON LEAKS 


The Eisenhower administration has tried 
to deal realistically with the realities. The 
President has said, for example, that leaks 
are not necessarily wicked. Questioned 
about the Brownell disclosure of the Warren 
appointment, he commented: “I think I 
have trusted subordinates who may occa- 
sionally leak news for purposes they con- 
sider proper.” Mr. Eisenhower also acted to 
curb unnecessary secrecy. For instance, he 
withdrew authority to classify documents 
from 28 agencies, including the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater Commission. 

But when the administration eliminated 
the classification restricted, the chief effect 
was the birth of some 30 new labels, includ- 
ing not for public inspection, for Air Force 
eyes only, and administratively confidential. 
And while some top scientists maintain that 
the air of secrecy in research laboratories has 
grown so thick that the A-bomb could not be 
invented today (because it grew out of free 
discussion between many researchers), a very 
real security problem for the press still 
stands. It is also Mr. Eisenhower's own 
major complaint against the press: That 
much—perhaps too much—information 
helpful to the Russians finds itself into print, 
particularly in trade journals. 

Dealing with this weakness in a democracy 
is the most sensitive of problems because 
it involves, as the Wright Security Commis- 
sion put it, “maintaining the proper balance 
between the guaranty of the first amend- 
ment, on one hand, and required measures to 
establish a needed safeguard against any 
real danger to national security.” 

In two world wars, public opinion never 
tolerated censorship as a safeguard except 
on a volun basis. The 1917 effort re- 
sulted in magnificent confusion, with Chi- 
cago censors, for example, killing a story 
which Kansas City censors happily O. K. d. 
Yet George Creel, the chief censor of the 
time, said later that the press itself invar- 
iabiy acted in good faith. During the second 
war, even comic strips came under the cen- 
sor’s scrutiny: Superman was edited when 
one sequence exhibited excessive familiarity 
with cyclotrons. 

‘The record of the press is not unblemished. 
In a list surveying news stories over a pe- 
riod of 16 years, Security Chairman Wright 
last week cataloged 25 chapters of be- 
trayal without naming any publication. 
Most easily spotted by newsmen were two 
citations from the Chicago Tribune, then 
commanded by the ruggedly independent 
Col. Robert R. McCormick. One, published 
December 4, 1941, and headlined "FDR's War 
Plans,” disclosed detailed estimates of man- 
power and materiel needs and their proposed 
use in case of conflict. The other, published 
June 7, 1942, indicated that United States 
naval intelligence had advance information 
about Japanese naval moyements, thereby 
hinting that the United States had broken 
enemy codes. But even the Trib's“ an- 
cient enemy, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, leapt to the defense. In an 
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editorial, the paper quoted from the De- 
fense Department’s Field Press Censorship 
Manual (1954). “As students of the Pacific 
war know, the Japanese did not realize that 
the code had been. broken.“ 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Nonetheless, most newsmen have never 
been proud of these Tribune stories. Last 
week Byron Price, former executive editor 
of the Associated Press and wartime cen- 
sorship boss, said of the second Tribune 
story: “In my opinion it was a violation of 
the censorship code.” (The case went before 
a grand jury which failed to act.) 

Yet for every controversial example of 
the type cited by Chairman Wright. includ- 
ing seven citations of often embroiled 
columnist Drew Pearson (he was the only 
individual named by Wright)? numerous 
examples could be cited of another sort. 
They, too, were dug out by reporters from 
“confidential” sources. But their publica- 
tion was in the public interest. 

In a speech before the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation, Democratic Senator Ratpu W. Yan- 
BOROUGH listed a few of them: 

The Teapot Dome scandals as disclosed by 
Paul Y. Anderson of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's plan to take the 
United States off the gold standard and see 
up the NRA, revealed by Arthur Krock of the 
New York Times; 

Roosevelt's agreement at Yalta to admit 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia to the United 
Nations, which was exposed by Newsweek and 
Bert Andrews of the New York Herald 
Tribune; 

Plans for the use of the veto In the U. N. 
(New York Times); 

The Dixon-Yates power deal later canceled 
by President Eisenhower (the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and others). 

The Wright proposal to persecute newsmen 
for such stories, said Senator YARBOROUGH, 
“cannot be condemned strongly enough. It 
is dangerous, not alone to the press, but to 
all of us because it strikes at the basic right 
of our citizens to know what their Govern- 
ment is doing.” Yarborough's statement 
pointed to the basic flaw in the well-inten- 
tioned law: Its breadth. It might curb 
admitted careless slips of a tensely competi- 
tive press, but would it blackout legitimate 
digging for Government corruption and 
sloth? 

The press was more critical than judicious 
about Wright's suggestion (see below). But 
it was not unduly alarmed, and with good 
reason: Chairman Wright had fired his 
betrayal charge without consulting his fel- 
low commissioners and there were indica- 
tions that some of them did not feel com- 
fortable about the Commission's proposed 
fine-and-jail recommendation. For example, 
Republican Senator Norris COTTON, of New 
Hampshire, a Wright Commission member, 
in introducing bill S. 2417 to put the Com- 
mission's proposal in effect, told the Senate: 
“I am not defending that recommendation 
at this time. Iam not at all sure that it is 
entirely correct.” 

Other congressional comment was more 
emphatic. Democratic Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, called the pro- 
posal superfluous in view of existing laws 
(example: the Espionage Act). Senator 
THOMAS C, HENNINGS, JR., the Missouri Demo- 
crat who heads the subcommittee on con- 
stitutional rights, thought it was of doubtful 
constitutionality. The consensus on Capitol 
Hill was that (1) Chairman Wright's indict- 
ment of the press was weak indeed, and (2) 
Senate bill 2417 was dead at birth. 

Even in the bedeviled Pentagon, Murray 
Snyder, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, defended the newsmen who 
cover his domain: There's no question that 
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they have the interests of the country at 
heart.” The reporters themselves were un- 
worried and they knew why. As Richard L. 
Strout, veteran correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, explained it: “We all 
spy on each other down here, but it works.” 


Commission was made up of 3 lawyers, 2 
Senators, 2 Representatives, 2 Government 
administrators, 1 governor, and 2 educators. 

Pearson immediately printed a summary 
of his so-called betrayals and argued that 
they were healthy for the American people 
to know. 


Disclosure of So-called Classified 
. Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, do the internal explosions in 
the Soviet high command represent a 
further de-Stalinization there—a step 
toward less repression—or just another 
incident of a power fight for control, 
with the Khruschev faction using Sta- 
lin’s own tactics of destroying opposition 
by the direct approach of liquidating it? 
I am afraid we will have to wait a bit 
longer to see how these current develop- 
ments turn out, before we can say for 
sure just what is happening. 

But what strikes me is this: While we 
have seen some evidences—even though 
only perhaps surface evidences, it is 
true—that the Russian dictatorship 
might be desirous of easing slightly the 
repressive nature of their setup, we haye 
the amazing situation of a governmental 
commission here in the United States 
proposing to put every newspaperman 
in the country under the threat of prose- 
cution for espionage if he digs up and 
uses so-called classified or secret infor- 
mation. 

Anyone who has been around Wash- 
ington for any length of time, especially 
in a congressional or governmental ca- 
pacity, knows what a temptation it is 
for some bureaucrats and officeholders 
in the executive department to slap a 
secret classification on a document which 
may or may not involve defense infor- 
mation, but may perhaps be embarrass- 
ing to the agency, or to the President, or 
to the political party in power. It is fool- 
ish to protest that this happens only 
occasionally; it happens very frequently. 

Thanks to the hard digging of the 
newspapermen in Washington, from 
whom it is very hard to keep anything 
secret for very long, much of this ca- 
priciously classified material has been 
dredged out and brought to light so that 
the American people could have the facts 
about how their Government is run. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


But the Commission on Government 
Security appointed by President Eisen- 
hower late in 1955 to report on the 
whole question of Federal security, while 
recommending many changes in the 
Federal employee loyalty-security pro- 
gram to end some of the confusion and 
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unfairness in this field and to tighten 
up other provisions, then goes on to make 
these 2 legislative recommendations to 
Congress: 

First. To enact a new wiretapping law 
to enable the Government to use evi- 
dence collected by wiretapping in certain 
types of prosecution, overturning Su- 
preme Court rulings on this. 

Second. To amend the espionage laws 
to make it an offense subject to $10,000 
fine and 5 years in jail for any person— 
in or out of the Government—to dis- 
close information obtained in any man- 
ner which has been classified as top se- 
cret or secret. 

At present, Government employees are 
forbidden—and properly so—from dis- 
closing information of a security nature, 
even though this information has been 
arbitrarily and capriciously and unneces- 
sarily classified. We cannot allow each 
Government employe to be sole judge as 
to what should or should not be classified 
and withheld. There must be reasonable 
standards. 

NEWSPAPERMEN AWARE OF SECURITY NEEDS 


But when a newspaperman gets hold 
of information he thinks has been im- 
properly classified, and which he be- 
lieves the public is entitled to know about, 
the average conscientious reporter will 
check and doublecheck with appropriate 
responsible officials to make sure that he 
is not going to hurt the country in pub- 
lishing it. Newspapermen are general- 
ly very sensitive to actual security needs, 
as was demonstrated so conclusively by 
the voluntary censorship program during 
the war. Now the effort is made to make 
them subject to espionage prosecution 
for printing anything of a classified na- 
ture—and that is going overboard. 

Similarly the wiretapping recommen- 
dation is a bad step. I will always be 
proud that I was among only 10 Members 
of the House to vote against such a bill 
in 1954—and was roundly attacked for it. 
Yet the bill died in the Senate as the 
hysteria of the moment subsided—and 
it should remain dead. 


Has Inflation: Become a Way of Life? 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article appearing in the July 
1957 issue of the Reader’s Digest which 
discusses inflation by pointing out its 
effect on one of our basic industries, 
steel, which gives facts I believe every 
Member of Congress will find of extreme 
interest. 

The article follows: 

Has INFLATION BECOME A War or Lire? 
(Condensed from an address by Roger M. 

Blough, chairman of the board, United 

States Steel Corp.) 

Have we, as a nation, unconsciously 
adopted inflation as a way of life? We all 
agree that something should be done about 
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it, but we don't quite know who should do 
what. In probing its causes we find our- 
selves groping hopelessly in a maze of eco- 
nomic theories. But when we look at our 
own books and see what inflation is doing to 
our own business, whatever its size, there is 
nothing theoretical about it. The probiem 
is all too clear. 

Here, for example, are a few facts from the 
books of United States Steel. Since 1940 
our total costs per employee hour (wages, 
materials, replacement, taxes, and so on) 
have increased by an average of nearly 9 
percent per year. Meanwhile, our total pro- 
duction per man-hour has been going up at 
a yearly rate of less than 3 percent. This 
means that the gap between our rapidly 
rising costs_and our slowly mounting out- 
put has been widening at a rate of almost 
6 percent each year. 

To bridge that gap we have had to increase 
prices at an average rate of a little less than 
514 percent annually—and even this has not 
been quite enough to do the job. Though 
1955 was the best production year we have 
had since 1940, the profit was less per doliar. 
And for the entire 55 years of United States 
Steel's existence, this profit was not the sec- 
ond best, but merely the 26th best. 

That is what inflation has done, and is 
doing, to one business. It has not only 
wiped out the financial benefits of all the 
technological progress in our plants and 
mills but has cut our profit margins far 
below those of the earlier years of our cor- 
porate life. 

While shrinking our profit margin, infla- 
tion has also been generating the need for 
a substantial increase in profits. To under- 
stand this, we need to look at the problem of 
depreciation, which really means, “How do 
we get our seed back?” 

Our farming forefathers knew that they 
always had to save enough seed for next year’s 
crop. No matter how hungry they might get, 
they were out of business—and out of luck— 
if they ate up their seed corn. This principle 
holds true in any industrial enterprise today. 

Our seed, in the steel business, consists of 
piants, furnaces, machines—all the things 
that we call capital equipment. These ma- 
chines and facilities wear out a little each 
day. Unless we can put aside enough profit 
money to replace them when they are no 
longer usable, we, too, are out of business. 

The Federal tax laws recognize, in theory 
at least, that the businessman, like the farm- 
er, must be able to get his seed back. If we 
buy a $25 million machine that will last for 
25 years, the tax laws say that the machine 
depreciates at the rate of a million dollars 
a year, and we are entitled to include this 
million dollars in the total cost of doing 
business that year. Thus at the end of 25 
years, when the machine wears out, we have 
theoretically recovered the $25 million and 
can pay for a new machine to replace the old 
one. 

That's the theory. But actually in the last 
10 years the cost of equipment has been rising 
at the rate of almost 8 percent annually, If 
that rate of inflation continued over the en- 
tire life of the machine, replacing it would 
cost us not $25 million but more than $158 
million. 

Let me give you a concrete example. 
‘Twenty-five years ago we built an open hearth 
plant at a cost of $10 million. During the 
past 25 years, through the writeoff for de- 
preciation, we have recovered those $10 mil- 
lion, But to replace that plant today would 
cost us $64 million. Where do we get the 
other $54 million? The answer, of course, is: 
Out of our profits after taxes. But in order 
to get $54 million in profits after taxes we 
had to earn $1121% million before taxes. 

The law says that this $1121, million 
must be taxed as a profit. In truth it isn’t 
a profit at all. It is our seed corn. It does 
not go to our stockholders, or to our workers 
or to expanded production for our customers. 
It is merely the cost of standing still. Like 
the Red Queen in Through the Looking 
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Glass, we have had to run faster and faster 
Just to stay where we are. In varying de- 
grees this problem of phantom profits has 
“plagued every industry in America. 

So, here on the books, we see a clear case 
of the irresistible upward pressure of infla- 
tion on steel prices. 

Many people seem to believe that rising 
Steel prices have contributed importantly to 
the march of inflation, Newspaper editorials 
Keep telling us that steelmakers set the wage 
pattern for all industry. “As steel goes,” 
they say, “so goes inflation.” This notion 
is utterly false, as we found in 1948 by test- 
ing it. When our workers demanded a cost- 
of-living raise, we decided that instead of 
granting it we would reduce the price of steel 
by an average of $1.25 per ton. However, 
we made it plain that If the cost of living 
kept going up we would rescine the price cut 
and grant the cost-of-living wage increase. 

What happened? Other unions demanded 
another big round of wage increases. Other 
companies, in other industries, granted them. 
Those companies then boosted their prices. 
And there we stood, like King Canute, com- 
manding the tide to turn back, and pretend- 
ing not to notice how wet our feet were get- 
ting. Eventually, we had to rescind our 
price cut, increase the pay of our employees, 
and raise our prices enough to keep our head 
above the swelling tide we had tried to resist. 

But from this experiment we learned a 
few truths. One is that no one union or 
company or industry can stop the march of 
inflation. Another is that neither steel nor 
any other single industry ever sets the wage 
Pattern in America. Every new wage agree- 
ment in any major industry immediately 
becomes the floor upon which the next 
union pyramids its demands for a still 
higher wage. And we learned that rising 
Prices do not cause inflation; they are the 
result of inflation, 

Just what can we do about it? 

For one thing, it is time Congress recog- 
nized the urgent need for a more realistic 
treatment of depreciation, so that business. 
May treat as costs those things which are 
costs, while Government treats as profits 
those things which are profits. Realization 
that inflation has destroyed the original 
Purpose of depreciation provisions in tax 
laws has already prompted France, England, 
and Canada to adopt forward-looking legis- 
lation in this field. 

Most important is the task of bringing 
home to every American an understanding 
that unearned wage increases serve only to 
fan the flames of inflation and can benefit 
no one in the end. If we are to escape these 
all-consuming flames, each one of us must 
Understand the nature of the wage-price 
Spiral called inflation. For where inflation 
is a way of life, it’s a short life and a none- 

-merry one. 


Fresh Water From the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled 

Water From the Sea,” which appeared 
in the bulletin of the International Ocea- 
Nographic Foundation, Sea Frontiers, 
June 1957, the article having been writ- 
ten by E. John Long, associate editor: 
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WATER FROM THE SEA 
(By E. John Long) 

Neither agriculture, nor industry, nor man 
himself can long éxist without that most im- 
portant of all minerals—fresh water. In 
many places the need for it is becoming des- 
perate: in the Great Basin of Nevada and ad- 
jacent parts of the United States and north- 
ern Mexico; in most of north Africa; in west- 
ern India; in central Asia; and in west- 
ern Australia. 

Only two summers ago water was so scarce 
in New York City that special restrictions on 
its use became mandatory; in drought-strick- 
en Dallas, Tex., 5-gallon demijohns of drink- 
ing water sold in grocery stores for $1.25 in 
February 1957. 

RESERVOIRS COSTLY 

Yet engineers say the 1975 population of 
the United States will need about 453 bil- 
lion gallons of water a day—almost twice 
the amount used now. Some of this in- 
crease will be met, of course, by increasing 
the number of reservoirs, large and small, 
throughout the land. The estimated 1975 
demand, after all, is no more than a third 
of today’s runoff. But dams- cost money, 
and a reservoir holding a flood in Ohio 
cannot make up for a drought in Texas. 
Nor can we expect population to level off in 
1975, any more than we can hope that 
runoff will increase. 

So where do we go from there? More and 
more experts Claim that there is only one 
practical solution—conversion of salt water 
from the sea, or from brackish wells or lakes 
of the interior. The idea of de-salting the 
ocean water at the shoreline, and then 
pumping it inland, is not new. The Office 
of Saline Water in the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, as well as several 
private corporations and laboratories, have 
been working on the prospect for some time. 
Several methods for such conversion have 
already been found. After all, the sea is 
the world’s one huge reservoir of water, 
even if it is salt. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

“In a couple of the methods,” Secretary 
of the Interior Pred A, Seaton told the Na- 
tional Farm Institute at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in February 1957, “the estimated cost is 
now down to 60 cents for a thousand gallons. 
A third method can convert certain types of 
brackish water for about 40 cents a thou- 
sand gallons, Because of the progress that 
has been made, we could today supply you 
with converted sea water for less than the 
price you now pay for bottled mountain 
water. And we expect to keep on bringing 
the price down,” 

The Government's saline water research 
program ts primarily one of cooperation with 
private groups by (1) stimulating the in- 
terest of private and public activities in this 
field, and (2) conducting scientific research 
and technical development through grants 
to and contracts with Individuals and lab- 
oratories, and in Government laboratories. 

FIVE MAJOR APPROACHES 

What are some of the main processes that 
have thus far been developed under the 
Government's saline water conversion pro- 
gram? Briefly they may be divided into five 
major groups: (1) Distillation, (2) solar (3) 
membranes, (4) freezing, and (5) osmotic 
or solvents. 

The usual water still for removing salt 
from sea water creates steam under high 
pressure. This steam is then carried into a 
condenser. High temperatures are aiso nec- 
essary to create enough pressure to get a 
large volume of water. 

New distillation methods promise to pro- 
duce fresh water at greatly reduced costs 
through multiple-effect stills in large sizes 
(several million gallons a day), and through 
yapor-compression equipment of rotary type 
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in small sizes. Control of scale formation 
remains a problem. Flash evaporation units 
also hold possibilities, especially if adapted 
to utilize low thermal differences. 
PUTTING SUN TO WORK 

Solar distillation processes of various types 
show promising results, but chiefly in areas 
where the sun is sufficiently strong for ef- 
ficient operation, such as southwestern 
United States, North Africa and Australia, 
Simple designs, rather than complex mech- 
anisms using mirrors or focusing collectors, 
are now favored. Still in the testing stage is 
n solar device with a dark plastic evaporating 
pan and a transparent film canopy sup- 
ported only by air pressure. Heat from the 
sun evaporates salt water, and the vapor 
condenses on the inside of the canopy, run- 
ning off into fresh water reservoirs, 

Another series of experiments is being con- 
ducted with electric membranes. A posi- 
tively charged electric pole, placed at one 
end of a pool of salt water, attracts the 
sodium ions of salt, while a negatively 
charged pole, at the other end, draws the 
chlorine ions, breaking up the salt or sodium 
chloride. This process works best with 
brackish water, where tests indicate its cost 
would be about 42 cents per 1,000 gallons, 


FREEZING AND SOLVENTS 


The original great hopes for an economical 
freezing process have not yet been realized, 
Salt water loses most of its salt when frozen, 
and, as it takes seven times as much energy 
to evaporate water as to freeze it, scientists 
expected that this might be a simple means 
of getting fresh water from the sea. Tests 
made thus far indicate that freezing proc- 
esses are no more economical than methods 
using evaporators. 

Research in the use of solvents discloses 
that tertiary octyl amine is an effective de- 
mineralizer, but progress in this field awaits 
the development of even more effective com- 
pounds, and better recovery of solvents from 
the residual brine. 


PROGRAM EXTENDED TO 1966 


So much for experimental work, past and 
present, being carried out under the provis- 
ions of the Saline Water Act of July 3, 1952. 
Experts believe that within the very near fu- 
ture the costs of large-scale distillation of 
saline water will be reduced to 50 cents or 
less per 1,000 gallons. When it can be re- 
duced to 30 cents per thousand gallons— 
considered the maximum feasible for munici- 
pal use—the program might well repay the 
$10 million that Congress has set aside for 
it. The program has been extended to 1966. 

Another phase of the overall problem, but 
not included in the saline conversion pro- 
gram, is the power necessary to pump water 
from the sea and to send fresh water to 
industries, farms and homes wherever it is 
needed. For nearby use, local steam or elec- 
tric power may suffice. But when the day 
comes that water must be widely distrib- 
uted, as are oil and gas, by gigantic pipeline 
systems, atomic powerplants will have to 
take up the load. 

In April, the United States Army unveiled 
at Fort Belvoir, Va., a package power reactor 
developed jointly by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Corps of Engineers, and the 
Alco Products Inc., of Schenectady, N. Y. 
While the Army designed this mobile-type 
unit for use on remote islands, desert ter- 
rain, or in the polar areas, similar plants 
could be set up where the cost of obtaining 
ordinary steam or hydroelectric power is ex- 
cessive or uncertain, 


“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN” 


The Army's pilot plant cost $3.5 million, 
which admittedly is a bit steep, but like 
many Other things, “they are cheaper by the 
dozen." When and if atomic reactors can 
be assembly-line produced, they unques- 
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tionably will fit into the sea-to-fresh water 
picture, not only for pumping power, but 
also to operate evaporators or other conver- 
sion process machinery. Cost is now defi- 
nitely a limiting factor, both for the original 
plant and for the reactor fuel needed, 

Meanwhile it is important to keep in 
mind the enormous drain on the fresh 
water resources of the world, a demand 
that is steadily increasing. Consumption 
in the United States, including industrial 
and farm uses, is estimated at nearly 1,500 
gallons per person each day. Power plants 
alone account for more than a third of the 
industrial use—perhaps another argument 
for atomit reactors, which may require 
water-cooling, but can use sea water for 
this purpose. 

USED YOUR 20 GALLONS TODAY? 

Individuals use of fresh water, for drink- 
ing, bathing, laundry, and other needs, now 
runs up to 20 gallons a day. Water engi- 
neers predict that even this high rate will 
increase about a gallon a day for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States in the 
very near future. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of 
the expected water-shortage problem is a 
growing awareness of its serious conse- 
quences, plus a realization of the role that 
the sea can and must play to abate it. Al- 
ready certain water conversion experiments 
are being moved from inland laboratories to 
test sites along the seashore, where large- 
scale operations can determine if they are 
economical and feasible. 

To scientists in general and ocean- 
ographers in particular the prospect is ex- 
hiliarating. The New York Times, in a re- 
cent editoriall, takes this optimistic view: 
“Ever since Malthus, the prophets of doom 
have forecast the decimation of the world’s 
people by starvation. They could not 
have forseeen the possibilties of atomic 
power or of the inexhaustible sea.” 


Speech of George P. Delaney, of the AFL- 
CIO, at the ILO Conference at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to attend the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in June of this 
year. One of the very good speeches 
given at the conference was that of the 
United States workers’ delegate, Mr. 
George P. Delaney, of the AFL-CIO, 
which follows: 

Mr. Deanery (workers’ delegate, United 
States). The Director-General’s Report to 
the Conference surely deserves the high 
praise which it has received from so many 
delegates at this conference. I compliment 
the director-general on both the depth and 
scope of his report and particularly on its 
timeliness. The increased use of automa- 
tion and the rapid developments taking 
place in all flelds of technology are em- 
phasizing old problems and causing many 
new ones. Indeed, the social, political and 
economic institutions of the world are feel- 
ing the impact of the new industrialization. 

We face a time of great promise in which 
all men can enjoy more of the good things 
of life than ever before. We in the ILO 
bear a great responsibility for ensuring that 
the time will come to pass when our great 
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opportunities and our high hopes are ful- 
filled. Therefore, it is entirely appropriate 
that we should discuss and seek solutions for 
the specific problems attending automation. 

But this is not enough, for mankind needs 
more than the increased productivity of ma- 
terial goods which flows from new automatic 
factories. Of what value are more and big- 
ger refrigerators to a man who is not free; to 
a man who lives in constant fear for his fam- 
Uy's safety; to a man who cannot speak his 
mind; who is subject at any time of the day 
or night to deportation to a forced labor 
camp; who cannot organize into a free trade 
union; and who has lost the right to strike? 
Of what value is any material thing to a man, 
who has lost his liberty, his dignity, his 
essential human rights, and is indeed a slave 
of tyranny? 

I speak of these things today for a very 
special reason. A few minutes ago in New 
York City the United Nations released what 
I feel sure will become one of the historic 
documents in the history of the world. It 
is the report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Problems of Hungary. 
Composed of eminent representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia, and Uru- 
guay, the Committee was established to in- 
vestigate, in the words of the General As- 
sembly, “the situation created by the inter- 
vention of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, through its use of armed force and 
other means, in the internal affairs of 
Hungary.” 

I do not believe there is a person in this 
hall who can fail to have the d t in- 
terest in this document, for it sets forth in 
clear, complete, and precise terms an account 
of naked and brutal tyranny more dreadful 
than anything the world has ever seen, Fur- 
thermore, it is directly related to the matter 
of freedom of association about which we 
have heard so much in recent days and which 
is of such importance to the International 
Labor Organization. 

I therefore propose to take the few min- 
utes allotted to me in this debate to tell you 
briefly what the Special Committee discov- 
ered and I am sure you will agree with me 
that there is nothing more important that 
any of us could consider at this particular 
moment. 

The report, first of all, sets forth the now 
familiar details of the heroic battle of the 
Hungarian people for freedom from Soviet 
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students and workers for national independ- 
ence and basic human rights; the wanton 
massacre of demonstrating civilians by Soivet 
secret police; the effective attacks of freedom 
fighters, including old men and little chil- 
dren, against Soviet tanks; and the release 
of Cardinal Mindszenty. It goes on to de- 
scribe the Soviet agreement to withdraw its 
troops; the declaration of neutrality agreed 
to by Nagy and the Soviets; and it tells us 
the hour-by-hour story of what will surely 
be remembered as one of history's greatest 
betrayals—the methodical, overpowering, and 
deadly advance of Soviet troops, who ruth- 
lessly broke down every street barrier, routed 
the last desperate sniper, and crushed by 
sheer weight of numbers of uprising of the 
Hungarian people. 

Now, I tell you, this has been set down 
on the record for all mankind to see for all 
eternity, attested to and confirmed by wit- 
nesses ,and sifted and judged by men of good 
will from the countries I have mentioned. 

The report dismisses as absolutely false 
the Soviet claim that its troops had been sent 
at the request of the Hungarian Government 
to suppress what the Soviets called fascism 
and reaction. “There is no evidence,” it says, 
“to suggest that any Hungarian groups op- 
posed the actions of Mr. Nagy, which, in most 
cases, merely reflected what the revolutionary 
and workers’ councils had insisted upon from 
the outbreak of the uprising.” 
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Among the most heroic fighters in the 
battle were men whom no one in their wildest 
dreams could refer to as reactionaries. They 
were the workers at Csepel who refused sev- 
eral Soviet calls to surrender and, according 
to the report, held out until the evening of 
November 9, “despite the use of artillery 
against them from various directions, supple- 
mented by aerial bombardment.” 

It tells further of the kidnaping of Nagy 
by the Russians and the Kadar puppet re- 
gime, and how on November 22 he was taken 
from his refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest and has not been heard of since. 

After the fighting was over “the Kadar 
regime found itself confronted by a sullen 
people dedicated to national resistance. So, 
the report says, “the Soviet military com- 
mand began by resorting to mass arrests- 
Many of the people thus apprehended had 
not been directly involved in the fighting. 
In numerous cases the captives * * * were 
crowded on trains or in trucks and deported, 
under Russian escort, to the U. 8. S, R.” 
“No accurate figures exist regarding the 
number of Hungarian citizens deported,” the 
report continues, “but these certainly run 
into thousands.” 

The role of the workers in the uprising 
was extremely important, according to the 
report. It states very plainly that the demo- 
cratically chosen workers’ councils were at 
the very heart of the revolution, often them- 
selves electing the revolutionary councils. 
The report states: “All witnesses confirmed 
that dissatisfaction with the trade unions 
of the regime was one of the most impor- 
tant grievances of the Hungarian workers. 
The workers’ councils at once assumed im- 
portant responsibilities in the factories, 
mines, and other undertakings, and they 
exerted a considerable influence upon the 
government * *." The report went on to 
say: “The overwhelming support given by 
Hungarians to these workers’ councils con- 
firms the impression that they were among 
the most important achievements of the 
Hungarian people during their few days of 
freedom.” 

Following the Soviet conquest, the work- 
ers and their families suffered perhaps most 
of all, despite what the Soviet delegate has 
told us over and over again from this very 
rostrum about his country’s deep concern for 
the benefit of working people. The 48-hour 
protest strikes of December 11 and 12 
prompted the shaky Kadar puppet govern- 
ment to issue a decree abolishing all work- 
ers“ councils above factory level. The re- 
port says that “decrees were also issued 
instituting the death penalty for a large 
category of offenses, including participation 
in strikes.” 

The report goes on to consider in detail 
the Soviet charge that the uprising had been 
instigated by what the Communists called 
“imperialist colonizers” bent on “bourgeois 
restoration.” It brands this charge as abso- 
lutely false. It says the uprising was “not 
only nationwide but also spontaneous in 
character.” It was the Hungarian workers. 
both men and women, who bore the brunt of 
the fighting against Soviet tanks—a fact 
which did not fail in several instances to 
impress the Soviet troops involved, the re- 
port says, adding, “workers in the steel fac- 
tories of Dunapentale declared that they 
would defend against invading Russian 
forces the plant and houses which they had 
built with their own hands.” And when the 
Soviets had done their worst, it was the 
Hungarian workers who continue to resist as 
long as there was strength in their bodles. 

The committee concluded, among other 
things, and I am quoting here: “What took 
place in Hungary was a spontaneous national 
uprising, caused by long-standing grievances, 
of which the most important was the posi- 
tion of complete subordination of Hungary 
with regard to the U. S. S. R.” 
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“The uprising,” the committee found, “was 
led by students, workers, soldiers, and intel- 
lectuals, many of them Communists or 
former Communists * It is utterly un- 
true that the uprising was fomented by reac- 
tionary circles in Hungary or that it drew its 
strength from (so-called) ‘imperialist’ circles 
in the West.” 

And here I continue to quote the United 
Nations report. “It would appear that the 
Soviet authorities had taken steps as early as 
October 20 to make armed intervention pos- 
sible. The demonstrations on October 23 
Were at first entirely peaceable,” the report 
Concludes; adding that the change “was due 
to the action of the AVH in opening fire on 
the people * Following the second So- 
viet intervention on November 4,” it goes on, 

there has been no evidence of popular sup- 
Port for Mr. Kadar's government. Mr. 
Kadar has proceeded step by step to destroy 
the power of the workers. Strong repressive 
Measures haye been introduced and general 
elections have been postponed for 2 years 
> * + Only a small fraction of the 190,000 
Hungarians who fied the country have 
returned. 

And the last of the committee's conclusions 
is perhaps most significant of all tọ us here 
today. “A massive armed intervention by 
one power on the territory of another,” said 

committee, with the avowed intention 
Of interfering with the internal affairs of the 
country must, by the Soviet's own definition 
Of aggression, be a matter of international 
Concern.” 

Yet in the face of these facts you and I on 

esday heard the Soviet Government dele- 
gate complain that the Foreed Labor Com- 
Mittee is not being fair to him and toshis 
Satellites. We hear him imply that he and 

friends are shocked at the thought that 
they should be guilty of such practices. We 
him say, and I quote, the ILO should 
bay greater heed than hitherto to the de- 
Mands of the trade unions.” And we hear 
him talk unctuously of peace and concord 
among all peoples. It isa miracle to me that 
these words can pass his lips when he, before 
aN of us here, must have known the facts 
-“sclosed today by the United Nations. 
How long have we to listen to such prat- 
e? How long do we propose to allow mem- 
states of the ILO to violate at will every 
Principle of this organization and yet come 
and give us lip service and boast about 
Tatification of conventions? 
t us now dedicate ourselves and this 
erent organization to continue the fight for 
Teedom so nobly waged. by the workers of 

Ungary, Let the Hungarian investigation 
by the United Nations be the first of many 
2 investigations through which United 

a organizations can expose the hypoc- 
of some of their members. I propose 
t the ILO take steps to influence member 
States to give meaning to our vital objec- 
tive of freedom of association. If full free- 
8 m is to be achieved for both workers and 
Mployers, states must accede to the 20th 
century necessity of permitting international 
Organizations to conduct special inquiries 
Within their own sovereign areas. 
<< has just been announced at the United 
ations Disarmament Subcommission in 
on that my country and other Western 
ers have welcomed the proposal provid- 
for a 2- or 3-year suspension on all nu- 
ar tests, and, moreover, the admission 
25 inspection inside the Soviet Union to 
ure that the moratorium is respected. 
Tspection teams would also be stationed in 
© United States, in the United Kingdom, 
and elsewhere. 
fr, y not a similar arrangement as regards 
eedom of association? I believe that the 
Should develop a sense of responsibility 
g its member States by asking them to 
t to thorough Investigation by inter- 
bodies within their own borders. 
Certainly the delegate from the Soviet Union 
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could not object to this after speaking so 
feelingly the other day in favor of these latest 
disarmament proposals. 

Just as international inspection is the only 
real safeguard of effective disarmament, so 
it would insure freedom of association for 
workers. And it would make the Freedom 
of Association Conventions of 1948 and 1949 
something more than just dead pleces of 
paper, for they can then become true inter- 
national instruments, guaranteeing basic 
human rights to the workers of all lands. 


Chemicals in Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, several articles have been en- 
tered into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
cently, apparently on the assumption 
that very little is known about the ef- 
fects of pesticide chemicals on humans 
and that the consumer is not now ade- 
quately protected against hazard from 
the use of these chemicals in food pro- 
duction.. This is far from the truth. 
Some articles are distorted and tend to 
undermine public confidence in the food 
industry. 

My amendment and other existing 
Federal legislation require thorough pre- 
testing of pesticide chemicals and ap- 
proval of both the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Food 
and Drug Administration before they 
can be sold for use in food production. 
The Food and Drug Administration also 
has been given the authority to seize all 
crops which bear unapproved levels of 
pesticide residues before the crops reach 
the market place. The governing Fed- 
eral legislation is embodied in the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act of 1947 and the Miller amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. The Miller amendment was signed 
into law on July 22, 1954. Those who use 
the pesticides should follow closely all 
instructions as to their use. 

The effectiveness of this legislation in 
protecting the health of the public has 
been recognized by the American Medi- 
cal Association, as well as by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Food and Drug Administration, and the 
United States Public Health Service. 
This approval was affirmed recently by 
Dr. Bernard E. Conley, Secretary of the 
Committee on Pesticides of the American 
Medical Association, when he said: 

Pesticides play an important role in pro- 
yiding the Nation’s food supply and protect- 
ing the public health. Thanks to the Miller 
amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, the consumer is assured of an 
unparalleled degree of protection. The Mil- 
ler amendment requires the pretesting of a 
pesticide chemical for the protection of the 
consumer, 


What substance is there in insinua- 
tions that the controlled use of pesticide 
chemicals in food production is hazard- 
ous? Let us look at the record. Nearly 
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all the insinuations no matter by whom 
they are made are based upon charges 
made at one time or another by Dr. Mor- 
ton S. Biskind. None of Dr. Biskind's 
charges have been substantiated by se- 
rious scientific research by the United 
States Public Health Service. Dr. Bis- 
kind's specific charges against DDT—the 
main butt of his attack—have been - 
proved by extensive research on humans. 


Apropos of this matter, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Recorp at 
this point.a letter written by Dr. Leonard 
A. Scheele, in December 1953, when Dr. 
Scheele was Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service. The let- 
ter was addressed to the Honorable 
Glenn R. Davis, of Wisconsin, concern- 
ing Dr. Biskind’s charges that DDT con- 
tributed to infantile paralysis, heart dis- 
ease, cancer, x-disease of cattle, hoof- 
and-mouth disease, Newcastle disease of 
chickens, and other diseases. The letter 
follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: Thank you for 
your letter of December 28, 1953, requesting 
information concerning action taken as a 
result of the publication of Dr. Morton 8. 
Biskind's article in the November number of 
the American Journal of Digestive Diseases. 
None has been taken thus far pending the 
confirmation of his assertions. 


This article recapitulates charges against 
DDT made by the same author as long ago 
as 1949. These have been carefully consid- 
ered by our toxicologic experts. In spite of 
continuous laboratory research on DDT in 
animals, and clinical study of cases of al- 
leged “poisoning” with DDT, our toxicolo- 
gists have been, thus far, unable to substan- 
tiate Dr. Biskind’s allegations. 

Some of the diseases claimed by him to have 
Increased in prevalence since the advent of 
DDT have, in fact, shown no increase 
Others are now reported more frequently 
because of the changing distribution of age 
groups in our population—or because of pro- 
cedural changes in morbidity reporting. 
Certain of the diseases of man and animals 
included in Dr. Biskind's list were well 
known long before DDT was introduced to 
this country and occur in places where DDT 
has never been used. 

DDT is regulated at the Federal level by 
the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act of 1947, which requires reliable evidence, 
before registration for interstate sale, that 
substances (1) will accomplish the purposes 
for which they are recommended, and (2) are 
safe when used in accordance with direc- 
tions, and by the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act which forbids the unnecessary ccn- 
tamination of food and other substances 
taken internally or applied externally to 
man, 


“A subsequent research project involv- 
ing 51 human volunteers was carried out 
by the United States Public Health Sery- 
ice and was reported in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Octo- 
ber 27, 1956.. In this research the vol- 
unteers ate up to 200 times the average 
daily intake of DDT in the diet for a 
period of 1 year. The United States 
Public Health Service reported, “During 
the entire study no volunteer complained 
of any symptom or showed, by the tests 
used, any sign of illness that did not 
have an easily recognized cause clearly 
unrelated to exposure to DDT. 
The results indicate that a large safety 
factor is associated with DDT as it now 
occurs in the general diet.” 
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The use of pesticide chemicals in food 
production protects food crops from de- 
struction by farm pests. The Pesticides 
Subcommittee of the Food Production 
Committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences reported in November 1956: 

No one knows exactly what would happen 
if use of pesticidal chemicals on the farm 
should be abandoned, but it is safe to say 
that we could not commercially produce 
apples, peaches, potatoes, citrus, and toma- 
toes, to mention only a few crops; and yieids 
of many others would be drastically reduced. 
* * * It seems evident that the American 
people cannot be fed adequately unless crops 
and livestock are protected from insects and 
other pests. 


Equally important it protects foods 
from contamination by disease-carrying 
flies and rodents, by harmful worms, 
fungus, and bacteria which have been 
proven by centuries of human experience 
to cause many dreadful human diseases. 

The question is whether we want an 
inadequate food supply, many bearing 
worms, and fly and rat droppings, or a 
minute residue of a chemical whose 
safety has been proved by years of re- 
search by industry, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by the Food 
and Drug Administration, and by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

These agricultural chemicals are nec- 
essary to produce food. The Miller law 
makes it possible for growers to use these 
chemicals safely. This legislation pro- 
vides safety for you and your family 
every time you eat. 

In a few days the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will take 
testimony on the question of chemical 
additives to food. The bill that I have 
introduced has for its purpose the pro- 
tection of the public. It spells out the 
rights and powers of the Food and Drug 
Administration. It sets up definite in- 
structions as to the procedure in the 
use of new additives which may be added 
to the food supply. 

Mr. Larrick, of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, in a recent article in a 
current magazine indicated that there 
are about 750 different kinds of addi- 
tives and chemicals being used in food 
and out of that number, approximately 
150 to 200 had not been adequately tested 
or passed upon by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
the public to confuse Public Law 518, 
passed in the 83d Congress and com- 
monly known as the Miller pesticides 
residue amendment, and legislation 
which will soon be considered to regulate 
additives or chemicals to food. In my 
opinion, Congress intended to regulate 
the pesticide chemicals entirely separate 
and apart from the so-called food addi- 
tives. The pesticide chemicals are now 
classified and regulated. The public is 
protected. As to the use of these agri- 
cultural pesticides, they must, of course, 
follow the directions on the label. 

The term pesticide chemical was de- 
fined clearly in Public Law 518, It does 
regulate pesticide chemicals in or on 
raw agricultural commodities. 

I believe there will be good legislation 
to follow the pattern of the provisions of 
the pesticide bill when new chemicals in 
food legislation is enacted. It will be 
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good practice to require that industry 
using additives furnish sufficient and 
ample scientific evidence that the addi- 
tive is not harmful before its use is con- 
tinued. I believe these safeguards 
should go into effect before and not after 
the additive has been used. There is no 
reason why a first and full report on the 
pretesting of such additives should not be 
submitted to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

Industry has made tremendous gains 
in producing a better food supply by the 
proper use of certain additives to that 
food supply. I have pointed out above 
the great contribution made to the pro- 
duction of food by the proper use of 
pesticides. Industry has made possible 
the full protection of many of the fine 
vegetables and fruits that we enjoy 
every day through the proper use of 
pesticides in controlling the enemies to 
that food supply. 

I trust full publicity to the pending 
hearings before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will be given. 
I feel properly conducted hearings will 
put to rest many wild rumors that the 
public consumes daily dangerous 
amounts of poison at every meal. There 
have been too many unfortunate state- 
ments indicating that cancer, blood dis- 
ease, and other mysterious ailments 
come from ingesting certain chemicals 
in our food supply. 

It may be that there is a tendency that 
cigarette smoking might be one small 
factor tending to lung disorders. How- 
ever, these ideas should not spread to the 
consumption of food. 

I would repeat that the food industry 
has been most careful to protect the 
public. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does an excellent job of handling 
the problems of protecting the public. I 
believe the food industry and the admin- 
istration realizes that in a rapidly grow- 
ing industry and a tough economic world, 
there may be some who might attempt 
to cut corners. Most of the industry 
and the Food and Drug Administration 
realizes that new food additive legisla- 
tion is needed. The pattern set by the 
Miller Pesticide Act could well stand out 
as an example of an approach and a pro- 
cedure for the adoption of a food additive 
amendment bill. 

I am sure when the committee meets 
in the near future they will have an 
interesting and formative hearing. I 
look forward to presenting my views to 

the committee. 


Ben Franklin’s Prophecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Record an article entitled “Ben Frank- 
lin’s Prophecy,” prepared by Paul O. 
Peters and published in the May 1957 
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newsletter of the Minute Women of the 
U.S. A., Ine., publication: 
BEN FRANKLIN’S PROPHECY 

On Monday, September 17, 1787, when the 
final draft of the Constitution was being read 
to the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and just prior to the affixing of the 
signatures of the delegates who agreed to the 
document, Benjamin Franklin rose in his 
place and asked that a speech which he had 
prepared be read by James Wilson. This 
being agreed to, Mr. Wilson then proceeded to 
read Franklin's criticisms and prophecy, 
which were in part as follows: 

“THE CRITICISM 

“Mr. President, I confess there are several 
parts of this Constitution which I do not at 
present approve, but I am not sure I shall 
never approve them; for having lived long, 
I have experienced many Instances of being 
obliged by better information, or fuller con- 
sideration, to change opinions on important 
subjects which I once thought right, but 
found to be otherwise. It is, therefore, that 
the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment and to pay more respect 
to the judgment of others. Most men, in- 
deed, as well as most sects in religion, think 
themselves in possession of all truth, and 
that wherever others differ from them it is 
so far error. Steele, a protestant, in a dedi- 
cation tells the Pope that the only difference 
between our churches in their opinions of the 
certainty of their doctrines is—the Church 
of Rome is infallible and the Church of Eng- 
land is never in the wrong.“ 
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these sentiments, sir, I agree to this 
Constitution with all its faults, if they are 
such; because I think a general Government 
necessary for us, and there is no form of gov- 
ernment but what may be a blessing to the 
people if well administered, and believe 
further that this is likely to be well admin- 
istered for a course of years, and can only end 
in despotism, as other forms have done before 
it, when the people shall become so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other.” 

On the day following the adjournment of 
the Constitutional Convention, a lady, Mrs. 
Powel, approached Dr. Franklin and asked: 

“What have we got—a Republic or 4 
monarchy?” 

“A Republic,” replied Franklin, “if we can 
keep it.” 

That is the situation which faces the 
United States today. - 

CAN WE KEEP THE REPUBLIC? 

During the past three decades things have 
been happening in our country which have 
served to break down the moral fiber of 
the American people and to stifle those pa- 
triotic sentiments that made our people the 
most self-reliant and self-sufficient of any 
country in the world. 

In the years between the end of World 
War I and the era of great speculation which 
culminated in the “big bust” of October 1929, 
our people were led to believe that in any 
great emergency which might arise, they 
could depend upon the might and power of 
their Government for deliverance from the 
evil, instead of being taught that in the long 
run dependence upon government is in the 
end nothing but dependence upon them- 
selves. In a republic the people are the 
government. 

To corrupt the government, therefore, it 18 
necessary first to corrupt the people, at least 
in numbers sufficient to exercise control. 

A review of events over the past 25 years 
indicates increasing corruption of the people 
by many new and socialistic devices, includ- 
ing so-called grants-in-aid to State and lo- 
cal governments and subsidies to farmers 
and selected industries. 

The framers of the Constitution had faith 
that the blessings of Liberty which they 
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had secured for themselves would be trans- 
mitted unfettered to posterity. The docu- 
ment which they created was unique among 
the world’s chapters of liberty in that it 
vested in the people's representatives in the 
Congress all legislative power, as well as the 
control over the public purse. By the 10th 
amendment, the Constitution was further 
strengthened by agreement that “The powers 
Not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” 

Today, the powers reserved to the States 
or the people are being challenged and com- 
Promised by decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and encroached upon by the executive bu- 
reaucracy which has the power to issue regu- 
lations having the force and effect of law. 

By the 13th amendment, adopted in De- 
cember of 1865, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
Was prohibited throughout the land. 

Never before in all history had the dignity 
and rights of the individual been so care- 
fully and explicitly protected. But with the 
Passing of the years, and the infiltration of 
foreign ideologies into the American scene, 
the American way of government has been 
slowly changing until now we have come to 
a so; pass. 

The blessings of liberty are now shackled 
by a public debt of more than $270 billion. 
A debt greater than that of all other coun- 

in the world combined, which tis in fact 
& mortgage on posterity which can only be 
wiped out by dishonest repudiation or by 
human drudgery to provide the taxes for 
eventual liquidation. 

The general-welfare clause of our Consti- 
tution has been so prostituted in its inter- 
pretation, that it is now being applied to 
localities, organizations, and foreign govern- 
Ments instead of for all, and only the people 
of the United States. 

By our continuing foreign- aid programs, 

led “mutual security” for the conyen- 
lence of the promoters, we are providing aid 
to peoples in countries on every continent 
and the islands of the seas, and our tax- 
Payers are compelled to foot the bills. 

Never before has a Nation, so richly en- 
dowed by nature, been so skillfully looted 
for the benefit of others. And the looting 
Will continue until all the people are made 
to realize that government per se produces 
no wealth but lives and thrives only upon 
the fruits of production—the people's pro- 
duction—not the production of the con- 
Rivers, the politicians, and the agitators 
Who have sold the American people a rotten 

of goods, a mess of socialistic pottage. 

In the fight to saye the Republic the Min- 
ute Women of the U. S. A. can render a 
Freater service than did the minutemen at 

m and Concord, 

As mothers and homemakers, the Minute 

omen of the U. S. A. have a greater stake 
in America’s future than any other group in 
Our country. To know the facts and fail to 
Protest against the betrayal of our country 
is more un-American than the acts of the 
lunatic fringe who seek to deliver our Gov- 
ernment and its people into the ready hands 
Of the one-worlders and the economic inter- 
nationalists, 


The Dangers of Khrushchevism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
E. Potrer has contributed to the 
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July 1957 issue of the magazine Western 
World an article entitled “The Dangers 
of Khrushchevism.” This is the Sena- 
tor’s statement in a debate with Pietro 
Nenni, of Italy, on the question, “Is 
Ehrushchey less dangerous than Stalin?” 

In view of the timeliness of the article 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include Senator POTTER’S 
statement: 

Tue DANGERS OF KHRUSHCHEVISM 

(By Hon. CHARLES EDWARD Porter, of 

Michigan) 

The Soviet Union is a great world power. 
As such, it is potentially dangerous to the 
Western World in the same manner as is 
another powerful bull in a single cornfield. 

The questions which face the West today 
are how dangerous is the U. S. S. R., and 
what makes it more or less dangerous? Are 
Russians fed on false propaganda more to be 
feared than would be an informed Russian 
people; a successful Soviet Union or an eco- 
nomically depressed Soviet? A Russia with 
increased relaxations and consumer goods, or 
a Russian people harnessed tragically to an 
economy geared solely to the production of a 
war machine and heavy industry? 

I propose to defend these propositions: 

That post-Stalin Soviet policies, economic, 
and political, are making the Soviet Union 
stronger industrially and militarily, 

That there is no basis for believing that 
communism’ objective of world domination 
has changed. 

That, from the standpoint of the West, 
a little Soviet relaxation is more dangerous 
than none at all. 

That while the very long-range, unfore- 
seeable ultimate effect of post-Stalin in- 
ternal relaxation may sometime modify the 
Soviet dictatorship and its goals, the West 
faces a period during which it will be more 
difficult, not less, to counter Soviet pressures 
clothed with smiles. 

That if we do not have the stamina and 
staying power we will lose the battle. 


TWO VARIANTS OF SOVIET POLICY 


Up to the present time, we have observed 
two apparent variations of Soviet policy and 
attitude. They are sufficiently at variance 
to invite a comparison, and may afford 
some guideline as to a future course for the 
Western World: 

The first is the one-man principle of dic- 
tatorship of Stalin and his predecessors, 
with its Siberia, its terror, its network of 
police, its iron fist that brooked no ques- 
tioning and no discussion, its predominant 
policy of shouting and threats against cap- 
italism and Western imperialism. 

The second is what we shall for the pur- 
pose of definition call Khrushchevism, the 
policy which stems from the collective lead- 
ership of the group of men who, with some 
violent changes of personnel, have ruled 
Russia since the death of Stalin in 1953. 

Now I believe this new facade of Khru- 
shchevism is simply a new, more effective 
planned device to achieve Stalinist ends, 
and therefore is more dangerous than 
Stalinism. 

THE SMILES OF THE SOVIETS 


To the western observer, it has shown 
itself more responsive to experimentation, 
more accessible to its own intelligentsia 
and technical groups than did the Soviet 
with its former leadership. It has also 
shown itself apparently more flexible in its 
dealings with the rest ot the world, and has 
given evidence that it can learn by its 
mistakes. 

It is my opinion that in this added flex- 
ibility lies a much graver danger to the 
Western World than in the blunt iron fist 
of Stalin. And this is true principally be- 
cause the Soviet Union itself has not changed 
in its objectives since Khrushchevism took 
over. The actions of the Soviet Union in 
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the October revolution in Hungary indi- 
cated beyond a doubt that this smiling face 
of Khrushchevism is nothing more than a 
working facade. 

Now, to put it in simple language, if the 
Soviet dictatorship wants to continue in 
power, it needs primarily several things. In 
peacetime it must be assured of continued 
economic health and greater production, and 
further perfection of its war potential. In 
time of emergency it must know that the 
bulk of its citizenry will say “my country 
right or wrong, free or slave,” and take up 
arms in its defense. And it must so arrange 
its relations with the outside world that it 
can exist along with it, annex parts of it, 
and ultimately take it over completely. 

Khrushchevism is furthering all three of 
these objectives. 

First, let us look at how Khrushchevism 
has affected the Soviet. economic picture. 

The development of basic, heavy and arms 
industries is the principal objective of the 
Soviet economy, with consumer goods, 
manufactures, and living standards playing 
a secondary role. Every 5-year plan—and 
Russia is now in her sixth—has scored tre- 
mendously in this principal objective. I 
have been particularly interested in watch- 
ing this phase of Soviet development be- 
cause my own State of Michigan in the key- 
stone of the Great Lakes industrial heart- 
land. This vast midcontinent area, reach- 
ing north and south of the Canadian border, 
has been called the Arsenal of Democracy. 

Now, from the best information we have 
available, let us take & quick look at Soviet 
achievements in this field during the 5-year 
plan embracing the 1951-55 period. 

In 1950, Soviet production of steel was 
27,3 million tons, and in 1955, 45.3 million 
tons. By 1955, the U. S. S. R. had nearly 
doubled its 1950 production of 91.2 billion 
kilowatt hours of electric power. In natural 
gas the Soviet went up from 6.2 billion cubic 
meters in 1950 to 10.4 billion in 1955. Crude 
petroleum output in the Soviet increased 
75 percent from 1950 to 1955. In 1950, the 
country produced 261.1 million metric tons 
of coal, and in 1955, 391 million. Lumber 
production rose from 49.5 million cubic 
meters in 1950 to 70 million in 1955. Soviet 
cement production went from 10.2 million 
metric tons in 1950 to 22.5 in 1955. Iron ore 
production was 37.7 million metric tons in 
1950 and no less than 71.9 in 1955, 

British economist Peter Wiles sums up the 
picture pretty well in a consideration of the 
subject featured in The Soviet Economy, a 
Discussion. He says: “Perhaps the most im- 
portant fact in all modern economics is that 
this rate of growth is higher in the manu- 
facturing industry of the Soviet Union than 
in that of any free country at the period of 
its maximum development, let alone now. 

“Rich countries—as the Communist coun- 
tries will be, have more strategic and diplo- 
matic strength than poor ones—as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries will 
one day be, relatively speaking. They can 
offer better terms of trade. They can bribe 
more politicians, finance more spies, enter- 
tain more delegations. The Communist 
threat is thus partly one of economic growth, 
In reply to it neither virtuous conduct nor 
cultural freedom are altogether enough. 
The western rate of economic growth must 
also be stepped up.“ 

Let us now return to what has happened to 
this production since Khrushchevism took 
over in the Soviet. The one thing outside 
of an attack by an external power which 
would seriously impede this phenomenal 
production schedule in the fields of basic 
arms and heavy industries, would be the 
workers themselves. And what evidence do 
we have that the Russian people would 
undertake such an economic or political 
revolt more at this time than any other? 

It is no secret that there has always been 
a hope in the Western World that political 
and social tensions within the Soviet Union 
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would develop which would eventually be- 
come the explosive Waterloo of the commu- 
nistic dictatorship, and bring about a govern- 
ment more representative of the Russian 
people. And it is also very evident that 
under the Soviet planned economy, this phe- 
nomenal growth of basic, heavy and arms 
industries has not been paralleled by similar 
strides in agriculture, trade or service indus- 
tries. Nor has it done very much to raise 
the level of living of the people. 

So back in 1951 my colleagues of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations tried 
to get some facts about the extent of the 
tensions which would normally develop 
under such a society. They had a study 
made by experts on the tensions then exist- 
ing within the Soviet Union, and 4 years ago, 
right after the death of Stalin, brought it 
up to date. 

In an early part of the analysis, the com- 
mittee warns against the illusion that be- 
cause dissatisfaction existed in Russia, an 
armed and organized revolt was imminent at 
that time. It even questioned if those who 
were dissatisfied would necessarily disaffect 
from the Soviet Union and its Communist 
regime in case of a military showdown with 
the West. It then identified and mapped 
the areas of tension within the Soviet so- 
ciety, pointing out and documenting the 
special grievances of the young people, intel- 
lectuals, religious believers, ethnic minori- 
ties, professional soldiers, workers, peasants, 
slave laborers and their families. It named 
these as the potential allies of the Western 
World who might eventually be appealed to 
and mobilized. 

Now the question Is, have these tensions 
decreased or increased under Khrushchev- 
ism? All available evidence points to the 
fact that they have decreased because 
Khrushchevism has given a few carrots to 
the Russian people in relaxations and con- 
sumer goods in order to keep them working. 
Reports indicate the relaxations have not 
been numerous, nor would they be particu- 
larly satisfying to us of the Western World. 
Any relaxations, nevertheless, tend to lessen 
tensions and make a people less disposed to 
revolt against their existing government, or 
desert in a war emergency. 

So the people of Russia, long crushed in the 
vise of dictatorship which permitted them 
none of the normal freedoms and movement 
and acquisitions needed for the healthy life 
and comfort of human beings, are feeling a 
lot happier about things when some of their 
human contours are permitted to stretch a 
bit at long last. It is hard for somebody in 
the Western World to accept the fact that 
freedom to talk a little more freely in a 
cake, to criticize Government policies even 
mildly, and the indulgence in an occasional 
orange, a lipstick, gadget or bowl of straw- 
berries can make a people forget its griev- 
ances. But when you haven't had these 

for as long as the Russian people 
haven't, they do. They are in fact a useful, 
perhaps an essential safety valve. 


NOTHING NEW IN KHRUSHCHEVISM 


Now, what has happened in the rest of 
the world since Khrushchevism went into 
effect? ` 

To begin with, the world needs reminding 
that the blow-hot blow-cold foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union under Khrushchevism is 
not by any means a new policy. 

Under Stalin and his predecessors com- 
munism also played the opportunist game 
and Jumped on any bandwagon headed for 
the locale it wanted to penetrate, and put on 
any mask to achieve its ends. Un- 
der Khrushchevism the collective leadership 
has been climbing on all the bandwagons 
at once, or climbing off all ot them. And the 
Soviet has been mask after mask, 
until it is increasingly difficult for the rest of 
the world to find out when the thing is 
peeled down to the skin. 

In the months before the Hungarian 
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debacle, Khrushchevism had begun to per- 
suade the Western World that Russia might 
be willing to play fair ball. It was only when 
the Hungarians took them at their word and 
tried to step out from under the pressure 
of the Soviet Union that it had to pull off 
all its masks and reveal the same brute dic- 
tatorship which existed before Stalin's 
death—or as an alternative lose satellite 
Hungary, and probably all of the satellites in 
a chain revolutionary reaction. 

Confusion piled up on confusion as the 
Soviet monster began talking more than ever 
out of both sides of its political mouth, 
Segments of the Western World. began to 
break off from other segments on important 
issues. Khrushchevism may very well have 
had an influence on what happened at Suez. 
And before the policy of the Soviet Union in 
Hungary pushed Tito back to his normal 
state of belligerence to the brand of com- 
munistic dictatorship across its borders, the 
Yugoslav leader was relaxing sufficiently to 
permit a visit from the Soviet chieftains. It 
prevented any lag of production in the Soviet 
Union, thus enabling the Kremlin massively 
to industrialize Red China, and through this, 
help to head off any possible revolt in this 
brother Communist dictatorship. 

Under other than Khrushchevism, I do 
not believe that NATO would have dared 
reduce its forces. Ceylon would not have 
invited the British out. Iceland would not 
have asked the United States to remove its 
bases. And certainly the U. S. S. R. would 
not have responded to our open skies pro- 
posal, however deceitfully, under any but 
Krushchevism. 

This respectability has permitted the 
President of the United States to shake 
hands with the Russian rulers, and Queen 
Elizabeth of England to entertain them. 
Smaller and less developed countries have in- 
creasingly thrown out a more or less nery- 
ous red carpet for the Soviet chieftains. 

Under the increasingly blow-hot blow-cold 
foreign policy, more goods are actually going 
to the Soviet Union itself, and to its fellow 
dictatorship, Communist China. 

EXCHANGES BENEFIT U. S. S. R. 

Announcement was made soon after the 
debut óf Krushchevism that books from the 
Western World would now be permitted in 
the Soviet Union. Outside the Iron Cur- 
tain there was rejoicing. Now books of po- 
litical science and political and social phi- 
losophy would bring new hopes to the Rus- 
sian people. Histories would be read—his- 
tories written with a minimum of bias; 
novels and critical literature depicting civili- 
zations other than their own would bring 
them vistas of freedom, 

But what actually happened? 

Evidence clearly shows now that in 1955 
the Leningrad Public Library in ordering its 
books aimed at supplying Soviet scientific 
workers and engineers with information on 
the latest achievements in science and tech- 
nology and not history, philosophy or belies 
lettres. Industrial establishments and re- 
search institutions in Leningrad were given 
first consideration, and the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences. Primarily the library 
was satisfying the requests of the leading 
branches of industry—aircraft and trans- 
portation, machinery, metallurgy, machine 
building, electric machinery, turbines, ships, 
radio engineering, and so forth. Books were 
ordered on problems of automation, tele- 
mechanics, electronics, television, the pro- 
duction of artificial fibers, fabrics and foot- 
wear, the food industry and the mechaniza- 
tion’ of agriculture. An attempt was also 
made to incorporate in the library's collec- 
tions continuations of multivolume works 
in chemistry and the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, including atomic physics. 

There has been a wider exchange of tech- 
nologists and scientists between the Soviet 
and the West under Khrushchevism. But it 
looks as if the advantage has been pretty 
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much on the side of the Soviet Union. They 
have learned how to breed better cattle, build 
better tractors and houses, collect some good 
technical information. I cannot speak for 
other countries in the Western World, but 
when the United States sent my colleagues, 
Senators Russell Long of the State of Louisi- 
ana and Henry Jackson of the State of Wash- 
ington along with Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
into the Soviet, they saw very little of what 
they wanted to see. 

What about the new underdeveloped na- 
tions groping for a way of life which will put 
them in step with modern living and tech- 
nological development? 

For long, the new bureaucratic technicians 
and managerial classes of these countries 
have been looking over the western democ- 
racies and the communistic dictatorships 
and making a rather observing checklist as 
to the debits and credits of both in relation 
to their own countries. 

One of the things which has kept have-not 
nations eager to expand economically, away 
from communism, has been the apparently 
necessary rigidities of Stalinism required to 
attain a technological success. These under- 
developed countries eye the Soviet technolog- 
ical progress with considerable envy, but 
nevertheless cringe at the picture of Stalin 
whipping the people of a nation into a higher 
technical development, like animals at & 
plow. ; 

EFFECT ON FREE PEOPLES 

At the same time these groups were well 
aware that their underdeveloped countries 
needed stable governments, and a degree of 
planning of the consumption of goods and 
the investment of money and power. They 
felt if they were to attain the same goals as 
the Soviet in the same period of time, they 
needed a strictly disciplined order. 

But with the relaxation of controls in the 
Soviet, the individual's freedom did not seem 
to be so much threatened. These nations 

to roll the thought around in their 
top level conferences that perhaps they could 
have a degree of planning and a disciplined 
social order, and still have the substance of 
individual freedoms, 

Not the least sensitive target of Khru- 
shchevism are the free peoples. These peo- 
ples dearly want peace—so dearly that they 
are prepared to grasp at the slightest indi- 
cation of Soviet good will in the hope that 
it will turn out to be the real thing, or at 
least a forerunner of that domestication of 
the Soviet bear which they have constantly 
been told is inevitable. Not even the savage 
Hungarian repression has quite destroyed 
their faith that the Kremlin, if only in self- 
defense, will soon agree to call its offensive 
off and settled down to some sort of 
with the rest of the world. Therefore, these 
peoples instinctively support any moye for 
negotiations with the U. S. S. R., leap at any 
disarmament hint, however phony, and even, 
to some extent, swallow any domestic sug- 
gestions that the free countries can now 
safely cut their oppressively heavy armament 
budgets since the Soviet under Khrushchev 
is no longer a military danger, or is not 30 
much of a danger. 

This is Khrushchevism at its most effec- 
tive, for I cannot believe the free peoples and 
governments would be quite so eager if the 
situation in the U. S. S. R. had remained the 
same as under Stalin and his predecessors. 

This attitude certainly raises vital ques- 
tions: will the Western world remember that 
Stalin’s face and all it means lies behind 
the smiling mask which Khrushchevism in- 
termittently shows to the world? And 
the underdeveloped nations who are checking 
the debits and credits of democracy a 
those of communism remember what is un- 
der the future changing masks of Khru- 
shchevism? 

Probably not, unless the West remains con- 
tinually alert and reminded. 


George F. Quinn, a Distinguished Citizen 
and Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Citizens of Lakewood, Ohio, recently suf- 
fered a great loss when one of their most 
dedicated and devoted public servants 
Dassed away. Not only was George 
Quinn an outstanding councilman of the 
city, but he was held in the highest es- 
teem by those who knew him in the prac- 
tice of his profession as a lawyer. 
George Quinn served his community with 
distinction. We all miss him, and I 
Should like to express my deepest sym- 
Pathy to his family. An excellent edi- 
torial, written by my good friend, John 
Shissler, appeared in the Thursday, July 
11, issue of the Lakewood Post. The 
editorial follows: 

George F, Quinn: EXAMPLE or SOUND 

CITIZENSHIP 


George F. Quinn, who died unexpectedly 
last Thursday, was a man of character in 
the finest and rarest sense of the term, In 

ewood his service as councilman had 
long ago come to be accepted as a notable 
example of constructive publie service. 
Throughout Greater Cleveland, and beyond, 
he was more und more coming to be looked 
Upon as this area's foremost lay authority 
on hospitals and institutions for the unfor- 
tunateand handicapped. Of late, Mr. Quinn 
been devoting intensive study to in- 
Creasing problems of older citizens. His 
ability, plus the knowledge and experience 
he had acquired in this field, represented 
one of the soundest reasons for hope of 
Progress in and far beyond Lakewood. 

Mr, Quinn's career as practical humani- 
tarian not only gave his life unique mean- 
ing, but is destined to constitute a living 

uence. through the foreseeable future. 
has helped shape welfare policies and 
tiate procedures which will be productive 
Of increasing good. He has created a memo- 
Table examplé of a successful man who made 
Contribution to human betterment an ob- 
tive in itself, separate from his profes- 

„ political, and social goals. Many 
Men do constructive things because they 
believe so doing is proper, because they, 
often unconsciously, are spurred on by love 
tor applause or a feeling of self-righteous- 
ness, because real. or imagined sacrifice 
ms pride. Not George Quinn. His de- 
Yotion and his contributions to human bet- 
nt were reactions to an inherent urge 
Which was insulated from personal aspira- 
Some years ago, when Mr. Quinn's 
Status as a lawyer was firmly established 
and an expanding political career his for the 
asking, he told the writer of this editorial 
Or the need he felt to concentrate on some 
activity more substantial than winning ac- 
or earning personal success. In the 

Years which have passed since Mr. Quinn 
N Obviously came to terms with himself, 
< tre has been no mistaking his sense of 
alues. 

Even those who knew Mr. Quinn were sur- 
a and even amazed when confronted 
wn imposing number and varied character 
notharttable activities listed in his obituary 
ray These catalogs were far from com- 
thee’ but even had they been all inclusive 
a: y could not have refiected his constant 

neern with phases of charitable and wel- 
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fare endeavor he felt were being neglected 
or could be more effectively served. Mr. 
Quinn’s efforts paid extra dividends because 
he was objective and practical; he had no 
patience with cant, dramatization, or overt 
emotionalism in any form which might de- 
tract from securing maximum return for 
effort and money invested in welfare and 
charity. 

Older people, in Lakewood in particular, 
as well as in the county at large, lost a 
valuable friend indeed in Mr. Quinn's pass- 
ing. Long before importance of the prob- 
lems inherent in increasing longevity and 
earlier retirement were generally realized, Mr. 
Quinn instituted a continuing, searching 
study and personal investigation of the de- 
veloping situation. He was one of two Ohio 
representatives appointed by then Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche to attend a national conference 
called by President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
Washington several years ago; he made regu- 
lar visits to institutions hereabouts which 
served the aging; he sought firsthand infor- 
mation from countless sources and was 
looked upon as the potential initiator and 
leader of a pioneering municipal program in 
Lakewood, where percentage of older citizens 
is greater than in any comparable Ohio com- 
munity. Some months age he prepared an 
editorial for the Post on the unique Lake- 
wood situation, and he made a number of 
addresses before groups here calculated to 
increase awareness of what he considered the 
city’s obligation to safeguard welfare and 
make enforced leisure more rewarding for 
older people. 

Mr. Quinn served in Lakewood Council for 
14 years, and from the start won respect and 
was accorded support which had no relation 
to political or any other sort of identification. 
He ranks with the ablest municipal legisla- 
tors in Lakewood's corporate history. 

The Post knows that it speaks for all of 
Lakewood, and the surrounding communities 
as well, when it extends deepest sympathy 
to members of Mr. Quinn's family. In a very 
real sense, every citizen shares their loss, 
shares their love and respect, 


Egg Prices Too Low for Comfort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Roy Pearson, of Pencer, Minn., writes 
“the highest price on eggs in their com- 
munity this year was 24 cents per dozen 
for grade A, which is still too low for 
comfort.” Her egg receipts show that 
the price dropped to 19 cents in May and 
went to 21 cents per dozen in June. 
Grade B eggs hit a low of 13 cents per 
dozen, later going to 15 cents. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
this letter from Mrs. Pearson: 

PENCER, MINN., July 6, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
Ninth District, Minnesota, 
House Office Building. 

Dear Mrs. KNUTSON: Enclosed you will find 
two sales slips from our local producer which 
speaks for the local egg prices, Prices were 
as high as 24 cents, grade A, a couple times 
this year. 

I will try to get Information from other 
market areas in this vicinity. It is approxi- 
mately the same although Warroad Market 
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as it is reported daily by radio is from 3 cents 
to 5 cents higher than our market here. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Roy PEARSON. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
Roseau, Minn., May 22, 1957. 


Grade: hn bitavenee $0. 19 
COTES Bi eases: 17 
TTT 15 


CCC. $0. 21 
ih a a Oe ES — «36 
PPP 15 
Chiseling on Charity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the fine words of 
praise for the Republican Senator from 
Delaware, the Honorable Joun J. WIL- 
LIAMS, as contained in the following edi- 
torial from the July 10, 1957, issue of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register: 

The United States Senate would do itself 
credit if it set aside a corner in one of those 
ornate, guided rooms adjoining the Senate 
floor as the JOHN J. WILLIAMS Hall of Fame. 

The Delaware Senator's calm, determined, 
one-man crusade for good government and 
the husbanding of taxpayers’ dollars over the 
past 10 years is deserving of more than the 
usual rewarding words of commendation 
that come to an outstanding public servant. 

If his colleagues feel that it would be un- 
seemly for them to single out a Member 
of the Senate for honors during his term in 
the Senate, then the public ought to take 
matters in its own hands and demonstrate 
its appreciation for his services. 

Our present burst of enthusiasm over Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS’ accomplishments springs 
from his latest exposure of the frauds that 
have been committed in Texas in connection 
with drought-relief payments. 

‘The Delaware Senator has brought to pub- 
lic attention the fact that farmers, ranchers, 
feed dealers, and local Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee (ASC) members chiseled 
on the Nation's sympathy and compassion 
to line their pockets with undeserved cash. 

The money was advanced to help them buy 
feed to maintain their drought-starved herds 
of livestock. In one instance a county ASC 
committeeman is alleged to have assigned 
himself approximately $6,000 more in credits 
than he was entitled to receive. 

A relief recipient used the Government 
credit to pay for food for a dog, a saddle for 
his polo pony, à polo mallet, and a number 
of other items obviously used for his per- 
sonal pleasure and recreation. 

A few crooks and chiselers can be expected 
to show up whenever easy money is being 
spread around. But the extent to which 
these drought-stricken Texans thumbed 
their noses at sympathy and kindness is 
almost beyond belief, 

A spot check of only 600 cases in which 
feed relief credits were extended revealed 
probable irregularities in the $212 million 
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drought relief program totaling approxi- 
mately $2 million. 

True, that is relatively snrall, approxi- 
mately 1 percent of total expenditures. But 
where charity and generosity on the part of 
others are concerned, fraud and chiseling in 
any amount is the kind of explosive sub- 
stance that threatens to wreck extremely 
valuable programs of Government aid. 

Senator WILLIAMS’ disclosure of this shock- 
ing scandal should, we hope, result in a 
vigorous investigation into the methods of 
administering such emergency programs, & 
tightening of the laws and regulations gov- 
erning them and the vigorous prosecution of 
the individuals who took advantage of the 
opportunities for fraud that obviously exist. 

A relatively small discrepancy in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau's handling of his own 
income tax account started the Delaware 
Senator on a series of private investigations 
that ultimately resulted in: 

Disclosure of a widespread practice of in- 
come tax fixing and failure to prosecute 
fraudulent delinquencies. 

Dismissals, resignations, and convictions 
of numerous Internal Revenue Bureau offi- 
cials and employees. 

Revelation of laxness in the collection of 
Federal alcohol taxes and prosecution of 
violations, 

Disclosure of discrepancies in accounts of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
grains stored in warehouses. 

The existence of a hiring and firing scheme 
in several Government agencies enabling 
employees to collect cash for accumulated 
leave. i 

Putting the spotlight on careless account- 
ing for funds allowed Members of the Sen- 
ate for office stationary expenses. 

The above accomplishments add up to 
quite a record for any one-man hall of fame, 
even without Senator Wimxtams’ latest con- 
tribution. 


Remarks of Walter P. Reuther on the Price 
Increase of the United States Steel 


Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


+ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12,1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, in in- 
serting the remarks of Walter P. 
Reuther, chairman of the economic pol- 
icy committee of the AFL-CIO and presi- 
dent of the UAW, on the price increase 
of the United States Steel Corp., I am 
hoping that they will be read by all re- 
cipients of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The relation of price increases to 
Wages and profits is a moot question to- 
day, and only by throwing light on what 
is happening in the steel industry in 
these three fields can the public be well 
informed on the subject. 

Mr. Reuther's remarks are as follows: 

The increase announced by the 
United States Steel Corp. is unjustifiable, 
Socially irresponsible and dangerously infia- 
tionary. 

It is big business“ contemptuous and de- 
fiant response to the appeal of President 
Eisenhower only last Wednesday for restraint 
by industry in initiating price increases. 

The facts on steel prices and steel wages 
Prove conclusively that United States Steel's 
effort to blame the price increase on in- 
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creased labor costs is completely false and 
that this price increase, as other price in- 
creases in steel, autos, and other industries 
in the postwar years are nothing more than 
an unconscionable and greedy grab for higher 
and higher profits at the expense of Ameri- 
can consumers. 

This is further proof that the crushing 
burden of inflation imposed on American 
consumers by the steel and other key, price- 
setting industries is a rigged inflation arbi- 
trarily fixed by industrial management. It 
does not grow out of the free interplay of 
normal economic forces, 

Clifford S. Hood, United States Steel pres- 
ident, could well take a leaf out of the book 
of C. E. Wilson, now Secretary of Defense, 
who said in 1952, when he was president of 
General Motors: “I contend that we should 
not say the wage-price spiral. We should 
say the price-wage spiral. For it is not pri- 
marily wages that push up prices. It is 
primarily prices that pull up wages.” 

It is particularly significant, in view of 
this announced steel price increase, that the 
steel industry, along with other price-pacing 
industries, and the NAM and United States 

Chamber of Commerce, have consistently and 

vigorously fought tooth and nail against a 
congressional investigation into the wage- 
price-profit relationship, which the APL- 
CIO and many of its affiliates have proposed 
and urged. 
. Such an investigation would reveal that 
this present and other postwar price in- 
creases by the steel industry and by other 
industries are completely unwarranted and 
cannot be justified by increased labor costs. 
That is why these industries fear and fight 
against such an investigation. Labor has no 
fear of what such an investigation would 
reveal, 

A simple and brief recital of the profit 
figures of three of these price-administered 
industries prove the point that blaming price 
increases on labor costs is propaganda rather 
than economic reality. They prove that 
such increases in labor costs, if any which 
are not offset by increased productivity, can 
easily be absorbed out of profits and still 
leave these corporations and industries with 
record or near-record profits, 

United States Steel is an admirable ex- 
ample. In 1939, United States Steel's profits 
per man-hour worked by each employee was 
13 cents. In seyen-league boot strides, this 
profit has advanced through the years, de- 
spite wage increases and other economic 
benefits to steel workers, to an annual rate in 
the first 3 months of 1957 of $1.80 for each 
hour worked by each employee—a fabulous 
increase since 1939 of 1,284 percent. And 
these profit rates include not only hourly 
rated workers, but supervisory, clerical, and 
executive personnel as well. 

General Motors raised its prices in 1955, 
using as an excuse a 20 cents an hour wage 
and fringe benefit package won by its em- 
ployees in collective bargaining that year. 
This action was taken during the first 9 
months of the year, after the benefits won by 
workers had gone into effect, and during 
which period GM earned $2.93 in profits 
before taxes for every hour worked by each of 
its hourly rated employees. For the whole 
year of 1955, GM made more than $214 bil- 
lion dollars profit before taxes, highest in the 
history of any company in the world, repre- 
senting a 79 percent return on investment. 
In the first 3 months of this year, which has 
been a comparatively bad period for GM be- 
cause of a slump in sales, the company 
made $2.80 in profits before taxes for each 
hour worked by each hourly rated employee. 

The spiraling profits of the oil industry 
ts another example which deserves Presi- 
dential and congressional attention. Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey's profits are not read- 
ily broken down into profit per man-hour, 
but its net total profits after taxes show the 
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following rate of progression: 1954, $584,- 
793,000; 1955, $709,310,000; 1956, $808,535,000. 

And in the first 3 months of the current 
year, this same company is making net 
profits after taxes at the rate of $948 mil- 
lion—a 17-percent increase over last year. 

If President Eisenhower is truly concerned 
about inflation and unwarranted price in- 
creases, and I believe he is, he should turn 
his, attention, not to workers whose eco- 
nomic gains increase mass purchasing power 
to the benefit of the country as a whole, but 
to such corporations and their managements 
as those Usted above and make his appeal 
to reason and social responsibility to them. 

The classical reasons for inflation are not 
present in this situation. There is no ex- 
cess of demand over production or capacity 
to produce. In fact, in the last 2 years 
the automobile industry, the largest single 
consumer of steel, has suffered a decline in 
sales. It is currently operating at about 
60 percent of capacity—despite a need for 
new automobiles and trucks. 

The steel industry is operating at less than 
capacity. 

The electrical-appliance industry, the tex- 
tile industry, and other basic industries are 
operating at well below capacity and the 
workers in these industries have been suf- 
fering unemployment and underemployment. 

There is a desire and need for these prod- 
ucts but the great mass of consumers do not 
have the purchasing power to buy what they 
want and need. 

The present inflation Is artificial because 
it has been artificially rigged by a few cor- 
porations who, because of their dominant 
positions in industry, set the price of their 
products without any relation to the laws of 
supply and demand. 

A continuation of the propaganda contest 
between management and labor, in which 
each tries to pin the responsibility for ris- 
ing prices on the other, will not stop the 
inflationary spiral nor will it protect the 
American consumer against higher prices. 

Both management and labor ought to be 
prepared to present all the facts before a 
congressional committee so that the Amer- 
ican public will know all the facts and in 
turn fix the economic and moral respon- 
sibility for inflationary pressures which are 
forcing up the cost of living. 

The American labor movement will con- 
tinue to press for such an investigation. 


Bastille Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
14, the people of France wlil celebrate 
Bastille Day. 

In July 1789, the French Revolution 
reached the peak of its disorder and 
chaos, when enraged French mobs 
stormed the Bastille, ancient fortress 
prison of Paris, razing it to the ground. 
But this was not a simple act of physical 
destruction; it symbolized the triumph 
of the forces of liberty over. those of 
brutality and corruption. It marked the 
beginning of freedom for the people of 
France from the abuses of the French 
royalty, the beginning of a revolutionary 
storm which was to engulf vast areas of 
the world. 
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Today, Bastille Day is the most im- 
portant French nationa? holiday. And, 
perhaps, at no other significant point in 
world affairs, could the world be more 
keenly aware of its real meaning. As 
the French forebears of present-day 
France resisted the oppression of deca- 
dent and self-seeking overlords, so, too, 
did the unarmed citizenry of Budapest, 
Hungary, seek to wrest despotic control 
from their overlords less than a year ago. 
History may not always repeat itself, it 
is true, but of one thing we all are sure: 
Man will not submit indefinitely to the 
irrational actions of a small clique of 
ruthless dictators whose main concern 
is to suppress freedom and justice, deny- 
ing audience to the voice of the people. 
So, today, we are particularly preud to 
Salute the French on Bastille Day, an 
international symbol of the unceasing 
fight for democracy and justice. 


The Importance of the Flood Control Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dedicated and courageous sup- 
Porters of a program of adequate devel- 
opment of the Columbia River Basin has 
been Mr. Cyril G. Brownell, of Umatilla, 
Oreg. It is because of such support and 
dedication that a beginning has been 
made of the proper development of the 

ific Northwest. The support typi- 
fied by Mr. Brownell also insures that 
further development of this region will 
continue. 

Mr. Brownell recently wrote an excel- 
lent article entitled “The Importance of 
the Flood Control Dams.” I think his 
Comments will be of interest to my col- 
leagues as they spell out some of the 
reasons for the needed development of 
Our resource heritage in the Columbia 
River Basin. Under unanimous consent 
I ask that this article be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: ' 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PLoop CONTROL 

Dams 
1 many people that reside in the area 
nown as the Columbia River Basin are 
Aware of the fact that the flow of the main 
Stem of the Columbia River, below the 
Mouth of the Snake, during high water in 
Une is more than 10 times the amount that 
during low water in Decémber? 

That is the reason the control of the flood 
Waters is so important in the 308 plan of the 

of Engineers of the United States 
y in development of the Columbia River 

n with the greatest benefit to all, 
A The, floods must be controlled by storage 
n every available location in the upper 
Teaches of the tributaries of the Columbia 
River to prevent terrific damage during un- 
Usual high waters. It will take approxi- 
Mately 25 million acre-feet of storage to give 
the Corps of Engineers sufficient control to 
r safety along the lower Columbia 
In order to avoid the heavy demands by 
Anada if storage is made on their side of 
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the boundary line, it is necessary to build 
the storage dams within the confines of the 
United States. This clearly means we need 
the Nez Perce and Hells Canyon high dams 
on the Snake River along with dams on other 
tributaries of the Snake.. All our damaging 
floods have been caused by delayed runofis 
of the Snake River at the same time the 
Columbia high water occurs naturally. As 
a rule the high water of the Snake preceeds 
the Columbia River runoff. 

The construction of numerous dams in the 
upper reaches of the Columbia and Snake 


_River tributaries that will store 25 million 


acre-feet, or more, would make possible, not 
only to prevent damage during flood stage, 
but to increase the firm power of all power 
dams downstream and also to increase the 
depth for navigation. 

The large number of trrigation projects in 
existence and in prospect throughout the 
Columbia River Basin will also become a fea- 
ture of storing water that returns to the 
streams gradually. Very often, like the 
Yakima Valley, the water cah be used again 
and again. 

The suggestion of the Corps of Engineers 
that the navigation dams should be built 
from downstream up, has been proven that it 
would have been more feasible in the devel- 
opment of navigation. 

It is a shame that the administration and 
Congress are failing to build the missing link 
in our navigation of the main stem of the 
Columbia River by delaying the construction 
of the John Day Dam which was approved at 
the same time that the Dalles Dam was ap- 
proved, 

It is recognized that navigation, on a large 
scale, can be used from ‘tidewater to the 
Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia and Nez 
Perce on the Snake. And also, when com- 
plete, smaller boats may be portaged around 
the high dams and have safe usage of the 
rivers for many miles above. 

The public is quite familiar with hydro- 
electric power that can be created in such 
vast quantities in the Columbia River Basin 
and they also know that the moneys from 
the Government to bulld these dams is not 
appropriated but only loaned and will be 
paid back with interest to our Government, 

On the other hand the public is not mak- 
ing much effort to secure the much needed 
navigation and no attention, in Oregon, is 
given irrigation by pumping from the Mc- 
Nary pool like the pumps used at Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

The planning in the 308 plan to develop 
the Columbia River Basin included power, 
navigation, irrigation, and fi9od-control 
dams. If you build a building the first 
thing you need is a good substantial founda- 
tion. The foundation of the 308 plan is 
flood-control dams. 

It is absolutely necessary to have flood- 
control upstream in order to create the 
greatest amount of firm power in each and 
every dam. 

It is just as necessary to have flood-con- 
trol dams in the upper reaches above in or- 
der to maintain as even a flow of water as 
possible for navigation. 

And the construction of dams for the pur- 
pose of providing water for irrigation is in 
itself flood control. 

The 308 plans for developing the Colum- 
bia River Basin in the great Northwest was 
made by a strictly nonpartisan group, the 
corps of engineers of the United States Army. 
There was no idea of creating a system to 
be controlled by any certain group but it 
was for the benefit of all the citizens of 
this great Nation. 

Build the foundations first, build ample 
fldod-control dams where we have complete 
control within the confines of our Nation. 
Make the Snake River and its tributaries the 
real flood-control area of the greater part of 
the Columbia River Basin. 
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Reds’ Activities Arouse Honduras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news story written by Paul 
F. Kennedy with the dateline Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. Mr. Kennedy’s story 
appeared in the New York Times of July 
11, 1957, and is as follows: 

Reps’ ACTIVITIES AROUSE HoNDURAS—LABOR 


AND POLITICAL LEADERS SAY 25 TO 30 ORGAN- 
1ZERS PUSH COMMUNIST LINE 
(By Paul P. Kennedy) 

TEGUCIGALPA, Honpuras, July 10.—The 
growth of Communist activities in Honduras 
is becoming a source of concern to anti-Com- 
muinist labor unions and political organiza- 
tions. 

Competent observers report that from 
25 to 30 organizers are carrying on a cam- 
paign here and in northern parts of the Re- 
public among labor and students syndicates. 
The organizers are not admitted Communists 
but they follow the party line. Apparently 
they have access to more funds than do the 
anti-Communist organizations. 

There are widespread complaints that the 
Honduran military Government is not exert- 
ing itself to stamp out the growth of the 
movement, which is illegal here under two 
statutes, 

One source of complaints is that known 
organizers who operated in Guatemala under 
the ousted Communist-infiltrated regime of 
Col. Jacobo Arbeng Guzman are making fre- 
quent trips to Honduras for organizing pur- 
poses and are not being challenged by immi- 
gration authorities. 

Two labor leaders said Abel Cuenca, one 
such organizer, made periodic trips to Hon- 
duras during February, March, April. and 
May. They said the object of the Com- 
munists was to organize an elaborate May 
Day parade May 1. The parade, with anti- 
United States overtones, was boycotted by 
labor organizations here. 

‘The parade was one of the biggest demon- 
strations staged thus far by the Communists 
and the organizers, according to union 
leaders. They said it had succeeded because 
it incorporated the patriotic motif of Hon- 
duras’ protracted border dispute with Nicara- 
gua, which was just easing at that time. 
Nicaraguan poiltical exiles received places of 
honor, Organized labor was put in the posi- 
tion of not being able to denounce the 
demonstration for fear of being thought un- 
patriotic. 

Efforts are being made by Communist-in- 
filtrated groups to start a central syndicate 
to attract labor and students away from non= 
Communist organizations. The campaign is 
being carried on by radio, pamphlets, and a 
weekly publication known as Octubre. 

Octubre, which follows the Communist line 
closely, recently printed in serial form a book 
entitled “Syndicalist Unity.” 

This book, which blueprints Communist 
syndicate organization, was written by José 
Manuel Fortuny, one of the outstanding 
Guatemalan Communists and an adviser and 
speechwriter for former President Arbenz. 
Thousands of copies of the book are being 
distributed in the northern section of Hon- 
duras, where labor is strongest. 

Another source of apprehension regarding 
the activities of the Communists is the elec- 
toral statute expected to be decreed by the 
military junta shortly, The law, which pro- 
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vides for the election of a constituent assem- 
bly, has a provision permitting any group to 
run candidates as an established party pro- 
vided it can prove it has 500 members. 

Since the new law calls for election by 
porportional representation, there is a pos- 
sibility that the Communist organization, 
under a front, could elect deputies to the 
constituent assembly. 

The fear of the stepped-up Communist 
activities has become so pronounced that a 
group of young politicians and army officers 
is contemplating the formation of an anti- 
Communist organization after the elections 
September 21. 


Hon. Robert Crosser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, upon my return from Geneva, 
Switzerland, where I attended the 10th 
assembly of the World Health Organiza- 
tion in the capacity of congressional ad- 
viser, I heard, with profound regret of 
the death of our distinguished former 
colleague, Bob Crosser. 

Bob and I served together on the great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for 26 years. We fought to- 
gether on many, many issues and occa- 
sionally we were on opposite sides. I 
got to know him very well. Bob was a 
man of indomitable courage and incor- 
ruptible integrity. He was a firm be- 
liever in democracy in the true sense of 
the word. He was a champion of the 
rights of labor, particularly railroad la- 
bor. He had a deep concern for the wel- 
fare of his country and his fellow men. 
In short, he was a great man, highly es- 
teemed by his colleagues. 

As a final tribute to the memory of our 
distinguished former colleague, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, on which he served very ably and 
faithfully for over 30 years, including 4 
years as chairman, unanimously passed 
a resolution, which was signed by every 
member of the committee, expressing 
profound sorrow on his passing. ‘The 
resolution reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION IN MEMORIAM, HON. ROBERT 

CROSSER 

Distinguished American statesman and be- 
loved former chairman and member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, who passed away on June 3, 1957, 
ending a long and distinguished career of 
devoted public service as legislator, philoso- 
pher, scholar, teacher, and a leader of great 
ability, vision, and indomitable courage. 

Born in Holytown, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
on June 7, 1874, he immigrated to the United 
States with his parents in September 1881. 
He attended the public schools at Saline- 
ville, Ohio, and by his own effort overcame 
serious obstacles to achieve a higher educa- 
tion. He was graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, in 1897, and from the 
Cincinnati Law School in 1901. He was 
Professor of law at the Baldwin-Wallace Law 
School in 1904-05. 

Manifesting a keen interest in politics at 
& very early age, he was first elected to public 
Office in 1910, when he became a member of 
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the Ohio House of Representatives in 1911-12. 
He was elected a member of the Fourth Con- 
stitutional Convention of Ohio in 1912, served 
as chairman of the initiative and referendum 
committee, and was the author of the initia- 
tive and referendum amendment to the Ohio 
constitution. He was elected as the United 
States Representative to the 63d Congress 
from the State at large in 1912, and was re- 
elected from the 2ist Ohio District to the 
64th, 65th, 68th, and succeeding Congresses 
and served with great distinction until his 
retirement in January 1955. 

During his 38 years of service in the United 
States House of Representatives, he estab- 
lished a record of achievement that will be 
a source of inspiration to all generations to 
come.. He served the people of his congres- 
sional district and, indeed, the people of this 
Nation, faithfully and with great ability. He 
achieved a position of great leadership and 
influence, culminating in his election as 
chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce during the 81st 
and 82d Congresses. He pioneered in the field 
of railway-labor legislation and was the au- 
thor of, and led the fight for, the enactment 
of the Railway Labor Act Amendments of 
1934, the Railroad Retirement Act, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. He 
blazed the trail for much of the great social- 
welfare legislation during Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s administration. He was the champion 
of the working people, especially the railroad 
workers, 

In all of his actions, he sought to achieve 
right and truth and justice. He was a man 
of great sympathy, of broad understanding, 
of deeply religious convictions of the brother- 
hood of man and the unity of creation. He 
was a firm believer in democracy. He built 
bridges over which his fellow can could pass 
toa more abundant life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as a final 
tribute to the memory of our faithful and 
beloved colleague, the Honorable Robert 
Crosser, express its sincere appreciation of 
his great accomplishments, express its pro- 
found sorrow on his , and extend its 
sincere sympathy to his family; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the records of the committee as a me- 
morial to our departed colleague, and that a 
copy thereof be sent to his family. 


Mr. Speaker, during the many years 
I have had the privilege of serving my 
constituents of the First Congressional 
District of New Jersey as their Repre- 
sentative in the Congress, I have seen 
hundreds of men come and go in and 
out of this body. I can say in all sin- 
cerity that never have I been associated 
with anyone in the House for whom there 
has been a higher respect and admira- 
tion than Bob Crosser. 

My sincere sympathy is extended to 
the members of his family, 


The Emerging Role of Corporate Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following out- 
standing address by Leon E. Hickman, 
vice president and general counsel, Alu- 
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minum Company of America, made to 
the Corporation Counsel Institute of the 
Ohio State Bar Association held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on March 21, 1957: 
THE EMERGING ROLE or CORPORATE COUNSEL 
(Address by Leon E. Hickman) 
I. BACKGROUND 

The topic for tonight's discussion is the 
role of the corporate counsel, the lawyer 
who functions for a corporation as a full- 
time, salaried employee. The practice of 
law within a corporation on a completely 
independent, fully professional basis is & 
relatively new development. 

From a time antedating World War I and 
continuing through the 1920's, most high- 
ranking graduates of the good law schools 
practiced their profession as general prac- 
titioners, quite commonly with the large 
law firms. 

Beginning with the depression and carry- 
ing through World War II, a career in Gov- 
ernment was something of a fetish among 
the law-school graduates who were good 
enough to have a choice. This is not sur- 
prising because it marked the beginning of 
the era of big government, the emergence of 
the welfare state. New concepts of Govern- 
ment service had to be planned, enabling 
statutes of revolutionary scope drawn, lob- 
bied through Congress and finally both ad- 
ministered and litigated. Government serv- 
ice is still a stimulating field for the lawyer 
because great responsibility comes relatively 
early in one’s career. 

The period since World War II has been 
the era of the salaried corporation counsel. 
His emergence was in response to the ever- 
increasing need for daily counsel on the legal 
intricacies of public regulation, both by 
statute and administrative agency. I am 
sure I need not labor the growing complexity 
of doing business lawfully in a period when 
regulation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission. 
the Wage and Hour Administration, and 
Robinson-Patman, not to mention the revi- 
talization of such oldtimers as the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act, followed each oth- 
er in bewildering succession. The growth of 
corporations to a size where their impact on 
the social and economic well-being of the 
Nation gave them public responsibilities of 
a vast but indeterminate nature also made 
the detached and trained viewpoint of full- 
time legal advisers quite indispensable, To- 
day most corporations which are more than - 
local enterprises employ counsel on a full- 
time, salaried basis. 

The gradual evolution of corporate coun- 
sel over this half century can be roughly 
traced by the popular characterization of 
him. In the 1920's the occasional lawyer who 
drifted into corporate employment was rath- 
er derisively referred to by most of the gen- 
eral practitioners as a “kept” counsel. It 
was assumed that such a lawyer had sold his 
professional independence for a monthly pay- 
check, that the hand which controlled the 
purse controlled his conscience and that he 
could not advise his corporation effectively 
because he was employed by it. 

As we emerged from the depression, the 
corporate lawyer gradually assumed a greater 
variety of duties commensurate with the 
growing complexities of corporate life. In 
this period, he rose in professional stature to 
the dignity of “house counsel,” an humbling 
but honorable title which implied employ- 
ment on legal housekeeping tasks, the draft- 
ing of minutes or resolutions, the prepara- 
tion or examination of routine papers, the 
drafting of contracts of a repetitive nature, 
but hardly responsibility for really complex 
legal problems, Å 

Since World War II, house counsel has 
emerged as “corporation counsel." ‘The head 
lawyer has commonly become the general 
counsel, Usually an officer of the company, 
not infrequently a member of the 
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and, if circumstances are right, a party to 
the corporation's innermost councils and 
Planning. 

My background for discussing the develop- 
ing role of corporate counsel is based on 
26 years in the general practice of law and 
6 years as general counsel of Aluminum 
Company of America, popularly known as 
Alcoa. In my years of general practice, I was 
a partner in the Pittsburgh law firm cur- 
rently known as Smith, Buchanan, Ingersoll, 
Rodewald & Eckert, a partnership that is 
large and successful by Pittsburgh standards. 


* > * . . * . 
II. SOME POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 


Tt has long been assumed by general prac- 
titioners that the corporate counsel forfeited 
his professional independence in accepting 
full-time employment, that he probably 
Spent his time giving the advice that his 
nonlegal colleagues wished to hear and that, 
at best, he was no more than a slave to the 
dictum attributed to Elihu Root that— 

“the client never wants to be told he can't 
do what he wants to do; he wants to be told 
how to do it, and it is the lawyer's business 
to tell him how.” 

I doubt if that picture was ever true; cer- 
tainly it is completely false today. I know 
Well the general counsel of most of the larger 
firms and have discussed with many of them 
their professional position and freedom. 
Kept they may be in the sense that the 
Corporation pays their salary regularly and 
generously: kept they are not if one means 
that someone is the keeper of their con- 
Science or of their professional Judgments. 

Freer men I haye never known. Having 
staff rather than line functions, they are 
hot subject to pressures to make a certain 
sales quota or to reach a production target. 
Often they alone are in a position within a 
Corporation to stand out against wrongful 
business pressure. Their success does not 

depend on production or sales or a treasury 
; It depends upon being men of good 

Judgment. That judgment must include 

à sound knowledge of law, the process by 

Which both legislatures and courts make new 

law, and the ability to state one’s convic- 

tions effectively but in good spirit. 

These corporate counsel can and do take 
the long view. They are not entitled to exer- 
else a veto power over corporate action and 
they do not aspire to that role. But if they 
are competent, they are listened to as one 
Voice in the corporate family which is de- 
tached, analytical and objective, and which is 
raised with the corporation's overall and 
long-range interests always in mind. 

I know of no corporate counsel who holds 
With Elihu Root's dictum. Mr. Root was 
Probably right in his estimate that most 
Corporate officials like to be told how to do 
What they have decided should be done, 
but the really responsible executives are 
equally appreciative of well-thought-out 
advice that a certain course of action is 
unsound, and that neither it not anything 
like it should be undertaken. 

I suppose that many think he who con- 
trols the purse controls the mind, and that 

. Corporate counsel cannot have an independ- 
ent judgment with respect to the plans of 
those who pay his salary. I have found it 
Otherwise. A corporation counsel may not 
Only reach an undesired conclusion, he is in 
a position to stay with it long after his 
brethren in the general practice might well 

it the of wisdom to rest on their 
record and the shield that the responsibility 
for error was not theirs. 

The great danger to the professional inde- 
Pendence of the corporate lawyer—and the 
Only danger that I recognize—lies within 
the lawyer himself, It is that he may choose 
to subordinate his professional judgment to 
& commercial one; that he may forget that 
he is the lawyer but not the businessman. 
Yet if his interest in commercial consider- 
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ations is kept in proper perspective, his value 
as a counselor increases. He becomes inter- 
ested in keeping the company out of the 
red as well as out of the courtroom; in main- 
taining a trained, productive labor force as 
well as in Taft-Hartley; in employee safety 
as well as Workmen's Compensation; in ef- 
fective salesmanship as well as Robinson- 
Patman; and in better production methods 
and new applications quite as much as in 
patents and infringements. This added 
comprehension improves his legal judgment, 
But he must never forget that his respon- 
sibility remains legal rather than commercial. 
Otherwise he is only the baseball pitcher 
who subordinates concentration on his curve 
and his control to the twice-a-season double. 

A second misconception is that the cor- 
porate lawyer has a captive clientele. I 
have not found it so. If his judgments are 
not respected, if he is not available for con- 
sultation when wanted, or if he runs with 
the ball and makes the nonlegal decisions as 
well as the legal ones, his nonlegal brethren 
simply do without the advice of counsel 
when the need next arises. Of course, those 
corporate officials who deal only in matters 
of ultimate responsibility and with ques- 
tions of obviously grave legal consequences, 
do not have this escape from lawyers; but 
nine-tenths of the matters that occupy the 
attention of a corporate legal department 
would simply be decided without the advice 
of lawyers if such counsel were not given 
cooperatively, promptly, and competently. 

Another piece of folklore is that corporate 
lawyers are employed on salary to save 
money, I doubt that such an assumption is 
valid. The usual corporation lawyer would 
be less than human if he did not notice that 
outside counsel occasionally charge as much 
for a month's work as he may receive in a 
year. But such thoughts overlook the fact 
that corporation counsel is not only assured 
of a salary—and usually a good one—but of 
an office, a staff, a pension, possibly a stock 
option, and the variety of additional per- 
quisites that go with his particular status 
as an Official of his company. 
departments have an increasing acceptance, 
not because of their relative cost, but because 
of the service they are in a position to per- 
form. 

If the corporation lawyer is to Justify him- 
self it must be on the basis that he renders 
a superior service. This I believe he does, 
not because he is a better lawyer, but because 
he is in a more favorable position than the 
general practitioner. For example, I am sat- 
isfield that I am a much more effective coun- 
sel to my corporation in my present capacity 
than I was as an outside general practitioner 
devoting almost full time to its work. The 
corporate counsel holds all the advantage in 
position, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of access to facts, understanding of 
personalities, comprehension of issues, or ap- 
preciation of long-range corporate policies 
and objectives, ‘ 

Il, THE UNIQUE ADVANTAGES OF THE CORPORATE 
COUNSEL 


In most ways the corporate counsel func- 
tions like any other lawyer. He negotiates, 
drafts, and reviews contracts and written 
agreements of all sorts. He determines the 
legal meaning of statutes and written agree- 
ments. He participates in negotiations. He 
gives ad hoc judgments on an infinite variety 
of proposed corporate moves. He may or 
may not do courtroom work, depending 
largely on his own inclinations. He employs 
general law firms and work with them.: 

But there are at least three aspects in 
which the corporate counsel is in a position 
to be uniquely effective. He may practice 
preventive law; he can be certain of his 
facts; and he can schedule his work on an 
acceptable timetable. How well he utilizes 
these adyantages of his inside position is 
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up to him, but the opportunity is there. If 
the possibilities in all three fields are fully 
developed, you have a lawyer at his maximum 
effectiveness. 

1. A corporate counsel is in a position to 
practice preventive law: It has been said 
that a corporation needs a legal department 
in order to avoid the need for lawyers This 
is true for a variety of reasons. 

Corporate counsel can be and usually is 
called into consultation early, commonly be- 
fore any legal problem has arisen. He com- 
monly participates for weeks or months in 
the planning, the discussions, the develop- 
ment of the corporate projects before legal 
difficulties arise. He has maximum oppor- 
tunity to anticipate trouble. He may meet 
such legal difficulties either by counseling 
action that he regards as legal or by suggest- 
ing a change in the program that avoids the 
issue altogether, He is consulted in advance 
of legal trouble on an infinite variety of spot 
decisions; and this comes easily, both be- 
cause he is available and because the advice 
does not add to the cost of the project. 

It is not so natural for outside counsel 
to occupy this forehanded position. Com- 
monly he is only consulted after a legal 
obstacle has arisen. While he could have 
been consulted earlier, there are difficulties. 
The corporate official who foresees the possi- 
bility of a legal problem may deprecate the 
time it takes to give outside counsel a cor- 
rect feel of the facts or may be reluctant to 
incur additional expense. And perhaps the 
problem will never arise anyway. None of 
these considerations militate against a tele- 
phone call, a memorandum, or a conference 
with house counsel, 

The long view is an important facet of 
preventive law. Much of a corporation's legal 
trouble arises from decisions to win today’s 
battle and let tomorrow take care of itself. 
Consistent with this pragmatic philosophy, 
outside counsel, when retained, is frequently 
requested simply to construe a statute, draw 
a contract, or advise on the legality of a 
proposed corporate decision without being 
made a party to the total course of action 
of which the decision is but one piece. It 
is not so easy to limit the frame of reference 
of the corporation counsel. No fellow em- 
ployee is in a position to tell him that he is 
not being asked to consider the long-range 
implications of a course of action or the 
effect of one department's moves upon the 
legal position of another. The frame of ref- 
erence within which he operates, and must 
operate, is as broad as the interests of the 
corporation itself, 

2. The corporate counsel is in a position 
to be sure footed on his facts: Most legal 
problems find their origin and their answer 
in the facts. One of the great values of cor- 
porate counsel is his ability to get the facts 
of a situation, not only promptly but accu- 
rately and fully. He has the advantage of 
devoting his full time to the affairs of a single 
company and of knowing its overall policies, 
programs, and problems with the assurance 
born of day-to-day relationship with them. 
He has a rather accurate basis for appraisal 
of the ability of his nonlegal corporate col- 
leagues to give him the facts on which he 
must act. He is in a position to know who 
are objective and analytical, as well as those 
who are constitutionally optimistic or in- 
clined to submit only those facts which will 
produce a predetermined answer. Additlon- 
ally, house counsel is in a position to get 
data from any source within the corpora- 
tion promptly and as a matter of routine. 

Outside counsel does not commonly enjoy 
such advantages to an equal degree. His 
contact with the corporate organization 
usually cannot be as close or on as wide a 
scale. Normally, he cannot start with as 
thorough a knowledge of the company's 
overall position, The very existence of 
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factual investigations by outside counsel 
may arouse rumors, fears, and occasionally 
an effort to cover up mistakes. With rare 
exceptions, the ouside counsel considers only 
those problems which are brought to him 
and builds his factual background by a cross 
examination of the corporate employee who 
consults him. His knowledge of the facts is 
not apt to be much better or broader than 
the knowledge of the man which whom he 
talks, one who commonly is not a lawyer. 
Such further investigation as he may direct 
is likely to be on the basis of leads developed 
in these conversations. The general prac- 
titioner's preoccupation with the affairs of 
many clients, and his limited authority to 
probe behind the facts given to him, tend to 
limit rather severely the factual background 
of the outside practitioner. The files of 
many companies are replete with brilliantly 
reasoned opinions of general practitioners 
which have little or no value because of 
the incompleteness or the distorted emphasis 
of their factual assumptions. 

The fact-finding advantages of the cor- 
poration counsel should be fully utilized. 
They are an indispensable tool to the prac- 
tice of preventive law. 

3. The corporation counsel is in a position 
to work on an acceptable timetable: I was 
somewhat shocked after 26 years in the gen- 
eral practice of corporate law to learn how 
little comprehension I really had of the im- 
portance of timing in corporate counseling. 
Litigation presents no problem, for the court 
determines the timing; nor does a Securities 
and Exchange Commission registration, for 
the underwriters and the Commission dictate 
the schedule. But in that great intermedi- 
ate field of decisions on competitive problems 
such as the applicability of Robinson-Pat- 
man or the drafting of a contract or a deed, 
general practitioners, to a greater extent 
than house counsel, tend to view the assign- 
ment in isolation and as a timeless project. 
In a way this is not surprising, for the prob- 
Jem is usually submitted to them in isola- 
tion from the surrounding circumstances, 
And in the normal course of events, these 
legal assignments, artificially isolated from 
a current commercial struggle, take their 
place on the general practitioner's desk in 
competition with pending assignments, com- 
monly for other clients. 

Inside corporate counsel should have a 
better knowledge of timing. A Robinson- 
Patman Act question not uncommonly orig- 
inates in a telephone call from a district 
sales office asking if a price may be cut or 
some other concession granted on a sale 
which, at that very moment, is being com- 
petitively sought by the company and its 
competitors on the basis of comparative price 
or terms. Unless the general sales repre- 
sentative can get legal advice within a matter 
of minutes, or, at most, of hours, he does not 
need the advice for the sale has been lost to a 
competitor by the company's inaction. 

It is here that staff counsel has a great 
advantage. If a corporate legal department 
is well organized, there are at least 2, 
and preferably 3, lawyers in the department 
who are completely current on all decisions 
under Robinson-Patman and on the com- 
pany's sales policies and problems. If certain 
commodities are under great competitive 
pressure, the house counsel should know it 
as a matter of daily liaison with the sales 
people with whom he regularly works, eats 
and plays. He is in a position to pass on 
the legality of a proposed sales gambit 
almost as soon as it Is put to him. If more 
research is needed, he does it between legal 
assignments, knowing that the next problem 
in the same field will also come to him. 
The ability to make the required legal 
decisions in timing with the nonlegal as- 
pects of the same project is furthered by 
the common practice of assigning staff coun- 
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sel to a corporate project at its Inception, 
well in advance of any legal problem. Coun- 
sel sits in on the initial discussions between 
engineers, salesmen, or accountants, as the 
case may be. When a point of legal doubt 
is reached, counsel is not only there but he 
is completely conversant with the factual 
background and the personalities involved. 
On most such occasions, he will have had 
days or weeks of forewarning that at a fore- 
seeable point in the project certain types 
of legal problems are to be anticipated, and 
when they are reached, should be able to 
pass upon them with a timeliness that whl 
permit the project to continue without a 
break, I cannot stress too much the im- 
portance to a dynamic, competitive enter- 
prise of a prompt legal decision. 

Such speed is not often possible with out- 
side counsel. Most corporations would be 
reluctant to retain a firm to absorb so much 
preliminary background before approaching 
the legal problem. The more normal pro- 
cedure would be to await the legal impedi- 
ment, then call in outside counsel, explain 
matters to him from the beginning, give him 
time to research the law, to get the matter 
on his own calendar in competition with 
assignments of other clients, and finally to 
give an answer. 

Another advantage to a corporation in 
the employment of staff counsel is that these 
lawyers are available at all times for the 
company's work, More than that, their time 
can be marshaled so that they give priority 
to the problem that is most urgent. It is not 


always so with outside counsel who have a 


number of clients. It is no answer to one 
client to say that another's problèm is more 
urgent or more important, for to the first 
client it is not. It is much easier within a 
single corporation to decide which problem 
is the most urgent, or, if there be a difer- 
ence of opinion, to determine which corpo- 
rate official takes precedence, 

The timetable is also improved from the 
standpoint of the corporate official in that 
much less time must be spent with house 
counsel in explaining the problem than 
would be the case if a lawyer were called in 
from the outside. This makes the business- 
man much more ready to recognize a legal 
problem or the need for a lawyer's advice. 

. 


Thus far we haye seen that the corporate 
counsel enjoys three unique advantages in 
working from within the corporate structure. 
If he lives up to his opportunities; he prac- 
tices preventive law to the bilt; he under- 
stands the factual basis of his corporation's 
problems and their significance better than 
almost any man in the company; and he gives 
his counsel in a timely fashion that has an 
importance little understood outside the cor- 
poration. So much for the ability of the 
good corporate counsel to translate the ad- 
vantage of his position Into effective, day-by- 
day counseling. 

The position and status of the corporation 
counsel give him another role to play, per- 
haps more significant than the ones already 
discussed. ‘This is his opportunity, his right, 
indeed his duty, to counsel and encourage 
good corporate citizenship. The importance 
of this role can hardly be overstated. 


IV. THE EMERGING ROLE OF THE CORPORATE 
COUNSEL AS AN ADVISER ON CORPORATE 
CITIZENSHIP 


The corporate lawyer is in a uniquely effec- 
tive position to counsel and encourage good 
corporate citizenship. The importance of 
an acceptable corporate citizenship in our 
delicately balanced capitalism cannot be 
overemphasized. Corporate freedom of ac- 
tion extends only so far as there is at least 
public acquiescence, and preferably public 
support; and the public is fickle. It is the 
corporation counsel's prime function to work 
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toward maintaining the public's support and 
consent for the existing and evolving corpo- 
rate form. 

I do not mean to imply that his is likely 
to be a voice in the wilderness, Every good 
management is well aware of the pressures 
on our evolving corporate capitalism and is 
extremely sensitive in its appraisal of the 
consequences of compliance with or resist- 
ance to these pressures. But a corporation 
can proceed into this difficult area with much 
more effectiveness if its corporate counsel is 
also alert to the problem. 

1. The growing contribution of modern 
corporate capitalism to the social and eco- 
nomic well-being of the Nation is matched 
by its increasing political vulnerability: The 
Jatter is its Achilles’ heel. Our national 
mass-production industries have grown, not 
by any design of management, but in re- 
sponse to the spiraling demand of the Amer- 
ican people for an ever-increasing standard of 
living. The goods and services that are re- 
quired can only be produced in the quantity, 
the quality, and at the price required by the 
consuming public if larger and larger 
amounts of capital are pooled into single 
mass-production enterprises. Our corporate 
society has evolved as the seryant of the 
people; not their master. 

Yet the American public is worried by size. 
It yearns nostalgically for the horse-and- 
buggy days, the village blacksmith, and the 
corner grocery store. It respects the emer- 
gence of individuals—of human personal- 
ity—and subscribes to the folklore that men 
develop more fully in an atmosphere of small 
business and individual effort. Yet, in truth, 
our people would not return to that earlier 
society if they could, for they would be re- 
pelled by the limitations imposed. 

Today, the demands of the American peo- 
ple have brought into being an entirely 
different type of organization. In nearly 
every industry there is a hard core of mass 
production, on the periphery of which are 
thousands of suppliers, fabricators, and dis- 
tributors. 

The automobile industry is the classic 
prototype. Five manufacturers make the 
cars that are such a dominant part of the 
social and economic pattern of the United 
States in the 1950's. Employment by these 
five companies aggregates several hundred 
thousand men and women. Many times that 
number supply the raw materials, build the 
highways, and staff the garages and filling 
stations that are to be found on almost every 
busy corner of each municipality in this 
land. 

Aluminum, steel, chemicals, electronics, 
and scores of other basic products currently 
in large demand present a similar pattern. 

‘These vast corporate enterprises exist as an 
answer to a social and an economic need. 
But what has been created can be destroyed. 
obviously in the market place, but almost as 
certainly by political action. 

2, Every abuse of corporate power, real or 
imagined, no matter how legally conceived 
or executed, is almost certain to be followed 
by governmental restrictions on corporate 
freedom of action: These restraints are the 
inevitable responses of a sensitive political 
apparatus to the wishes of any considerable 
segment of the American people. 

The right of railroad companies to run 
their own enterprises according to their 
private Judgments was taken from them by 
the creation of an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Sherman Act was a sensed 
and continuing judgment of the American 
people against monopolies. The issuance of 
corporate securities is strictly curtailed as & 
consequence of the excesses of the 1920's, 
albeit excesses within the law. Public 
utility holding companies paid for pyramid- 
ing with a sentence of corporate death. The 
pricing of merchandise is controlled, con- 
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fused, and confounded by the Robinson-Pat- 
Man Act, which was an extreme response to 
what were believed to be abuses of corporate 
Power in the pricing of products. 

. . . * . 

Another deeply significant facet of this 
emerging corporate capitalism is its own- 
ership by millions of relatively small share- 
holders. Tomorrow's capital, which will sup- 
Port and extend our corporate society, will be 
Provided in relatively small amounts by mil- 
lions of people and by their collective say- 
ings channeled through pension trusts, labor 
Unions, and life insurance companies. 

One vital problem of the professional man- 
agers who have sucoeeded to the leadership 
of the great corporate enterprises of today is 
to conduct them in a manner satisfactory to 
this new class of shareholders; and, quite as 
importantly, to explain and justify their 
stewardship. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. is owned by over 1,500,000 
shareholders; General Motors Corp. by over 
850,000; the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey by more than 400,000 people; and my 
Own company, only recently emerged from a 
closely held ownership, by some 27,000 share- 
holders. The interests of these shareholders 
must be understood and protected. Corpor- 
ate counsel should be their counsel, too. 
The problem is the more difficult because 
shareholders so fragmented are almost neces- 
Sarily inarticulate. Yet their savings rep- 
resent the capital on which our corporate so- 
ciety must depend. More than that, these 
Shareholders represent in increasing percent- 
age of the voting public, and their views will 
Weigh ever more heavily in the shaping of the 
Corporate future. 

As 4 colleague * has put it: 

“The point I want to make is that the court 
and jury that concerns the corporation coun- 
sel today is not sitting on an isolated case in 
a single courtroom. It sits as perpetual grand 
jury with powers just as sweeping. It sits 
Continuously across the land; and with the 
speed of modern communications it can get 
5 appraise the evidence very rapidly in- 

eed.” 

3. The corporate lawyer is in a strong posi- 
tion to counsel and encourage legal conduct 
that will merit public support: It is here that 
Corporate counsel can perform his greatest 
Tole. He is a student of the gradual enlarge- 
Ment of our common and statute law. If he 
is worth his salt, he knows better than most 

economic. and social pressures that will 
find their way into law, as well as those that 
are false and predatory. 

The post of corporate counsel is no role for 
an appeaser; he must know just as well when 
to advise as when to yield a little in order 
not to lose a great deal more. 

More importantly, he must know how to 
deploy corporate forces so that on most oc- 
daslons battle lines will never be formed. 

Must rise above the cautious role of the 
lawyer who simply advises that a proposed 
Course of action is legal or illegal and leaves 
to others the wisdom of the corporate policy. 

The corporate counsel's voice should be 
insistent in favor of going beyond bare legal 

„when to do so will build for his 
Company a reservoir of public good will, or 
or eliminate what would otherwise 

——— widespread feeling of injury or injus- 

Corporate support of higher education, of 
hospitals, and of community betterment— 
*xplained to and supported by the share- 

ders whose money is being spent—are il- 
lustrations that quickly come to mind. The 
equitable sharing of one’s own production 


in certain areas of our economy is 
an obvious example of a course to be 


sini 
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avoided. In the long run, a corporate policy 
or program is not justified, and will not 
benefit the company expounding it, unless 
it benefits consumer, supplier, employee, 
and shareholder alike. 

Corporate counsel is freer than anyone 
else in the corporate family from pressure, 
and his responsibility is correspondingly 
greater. He has no direct responsibility for 
production, sales or finance. He operates 
from.a detached staff position. He is trained 
in analysis and is a student of the political 
processes out of which our laws and free 
capitalistic society have emerged. Like the 
abbott in the ancient monastery, the clerk 
to the feudal baron or the chancellor to the 
king, the corporation counsel is in a position 
to wield a unique influence. The fact that 
his number is rapidily increasing and the 
importance of his role recognized and util- 
ized, leads me to believe that, as a group, 
corporate counsel are exercising their prerog- 
atives constructively. At least, that is my 


hope: 


1A comprehensive enumeration of duties 
commonly lodged in a corporate law depart- 
ment is to be found in the Corporation Law 
Department by Charles S. Maddock, Harv. 
Bus. Rev., March-April, 1952, pp. 119, 125-133. 

* House Counsel: The Lawyer With a Single 
Client, by Stephen E. Davis, 41 A. B. A. J. 
831. 

*The Role of the Corporation Counsel by 
William T. Gossett, Wash. & Lee L. Rev., vol. 
XIII. No. 2, 1956. 


Fantastically Foolish To Strengthen Red 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


F Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
inċlude the following editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post of June 29, 1957. 
It exposes convincingly the fallacies in 
the arguments advanced in some quar- 
ters for larger trade with Red China. 
When has our country ever benefited in 
the end by helping Communists? 
TRADING WITH RED CHINA ISN'T NECESSARILY 

REALISTIC 


Since the British Government served 
notice that it intended to permit its na- 
tionals to trade more extensively with Com- 
munist China than they have been per- 
mitted to do since the Korean war, an 
apparently coordinated chorus has risen to 
insist that the United States must even- 
tually adopt the same policy. The British 
argument is that it is illogical to enforce 
restraints upon trade with Red China which 
we do not impose on trade with Soviet 
Russia. pa 

There is a certain logic in this position 
as far as the British are concerned, although 
it might be more aptly stated backward: 
why not be as tough on Russia as we are on 
China? Surely Great Britain has as much 
reason as we to fear the triumph of com- 
munism in the world. Anyway the British 
argument hardly disposes of the reasons 
why the United States has up to now re- 
fused to remove, or significantly modify, the 
ban on trade with the Chinese Communists, 
Undoubtedly, however, Britain's action will 
step up the pressure upon our Government 
to follow suit, Indeed, we shall be fortunate 
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if we do not find ourselves helping build up 
the Red Chinese war strength on the unique 
theory that this is the way to weaken it. 

The Battle Act, which attempts to regu- 
late trade with “nations threatening the 
security of the United States,” has been 
more strictly applied to Communist China 
than to the Soviet Union for the simple 
reason that at the moment China presents 
the more immediate threat. After all, the 
Communists are holding Americans in their 
prisons, and in Korea are building up their 
war strength contrary to the terms of the 
armistice. Red China is still officially at 
war with the United Nations, having been 
formally condemned as an aggressor. It- 
would be as fantastically foolish to strength- 
en Red China now as it was to provide Japan 
with the sinews of war in the late 1930's. 

Another factor which is generally glossed 
over by advocates of more trade with Red 
China is the fact the West would have to 
accept the products of slave labor. Tho 
Committee of One Million Against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations has pointed out that, according to an 
official report by Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, “the Pelping regime has 
literally enslaved 25 million Chinese—per- 
haps the greatest slave-labor force in modern 
times, exceeding even that in the Soviet 
Union.” The determined opposition by 
labor-union leaders to recognition of Com- 
munist China rests largely upon ability of 
countries using forced labor to dump their 
products abroad at prices which cannot be 
met where free labor conditions prevail. 
Even those entrepreneurs who may be 
tempted by the prospect of a little competi- 
tion for labor leaders would hardly welcome 
serious damage to the economy from an 
unequal contest with slaye-produced goods. 

Finally there is the fact that the Commu- 
nist conquerors of China are widely reported 
to be in a political and economic crisis. If 
this is true, it is good news for us and the 
free world. Why curdle so desirable a possi- 
bility? Why fasten the shackles even more 
tightly on the Chinese people and destroy 
what is left of free Asia's confidence in 
American good faith? 


United States and International Labor 
Organization 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times, New York, 
N. V., on Tuesday, July 2, 1957, entitled 
“United States and International Labor 
Organization”: 

Failure of Congress to raise the ceiling on 
United States contributions to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has put this coun- 
try in a most embarrassing situation before 
the 77 other member nations. Our share of 
the burden of International Labor Organiza- 
tion expenses has long been 25 percent— 
the lowest proportionate contribution we 
make to any of the United Nations agen- 
cies. But for some time past our pay- 
ments have been limited by act of Con- 
gress to $1,750,000 a year. Unless this ceil- 
ing is raised the United States will be $42,000 
in arrears before this year is out. 
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Last week the International Labor Organi- 
gation conference adopted a budget for 1958 
of $7.9 million—an increase of only 4 percent 
over 1957. This was due almost entirely to 
adjustments in salaries and allowances to 
bring the International Labor Organization 
in line with U. N. scales. Our Government 
delegates had to cast 2 of the 3 negative votes 
(there were 148 yeas) because the present 
ceiling on United States contributions would 
make us fail by $214,000 to meet our share of 
the 1958 International Labor Organization's 
bills. How picayune can we be? 

But it is not too late to save our pride 
and honor. Senate Joint Resolution 73 
would raise the limit on our payments to $2 
million, which would allow us to meet our 
obligations at least through 1958. This 
measure was approved by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and has passed by the 
Senate without a single dissenting voice. 
It is now before the House—in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. We urge immediate and 
favorable action. 


Army Missile Development Should Be 
Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent days I have noted an 
increasing awareness of the move to guil- 
lotine the Army's missile development 
program, and some of the reasons for 
such action. Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son's policy of cutting the Army’s pro- 
gram is beginning to take effect in a 
number of ways. 

It is my sincere hope for our Nation 
that Mr. Wilson or his successor, will 
take a whole new look at the missile 
program and give Army the go-ahead 
signal to proceed with its already phe- 
nomenally successful developments in 
this field. 

It is disturbing to see that a top Ger- 
man scientist, Dr. Hermann Oberth, “the 
father of modern rocketry,” may go back 
to Germany because the United States 
cannot watch a $2,400-a-year pension. 
After 2 years in this country, Dr. Oberth 
feels now that he is ready to start “my 
real work.” I hope that some arrange- 
ments can be made to retain in the 
United States this scientist, who rejected 
offers of the Soviet and of Germany to 
work on missiles over there. 

That, however, is a personnel problem 
for Army's Redstone project. 

-The underlying crisis, I think, is best 
described in an article which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Washington Post, 
entitled “New Weapons Question.“ 
Written by John G. Norris, the article 
indicates clearly the fundamental issues 
at stake in this crucial policy struggle. 

The article follows: 

New WEAPONS QUESTION 
(By John G. Norris) 

DISPUTE RAISED OVER ROLE IN DEVELOPING 
. MISSILES 

Shall private enterprise take over the entire 
job of developing new weapons for the Armed 
Forces, particularly the vital, new missiles 
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that soon may largely replace conventional 
aircraft and guns? Or should the Govern- 
ment, the universities and other nonprofit 
institutions continue to do a considerable 
part of the job? The issue, analogous in 
some respects to the long standing fight be- 
tween private and public power interests, 
promises to develop into a major national 
dispute. 

According to Col. John C. Nickerson, Army 
missile expert who recently was court- 
martialed for leaking defense secrets, this 
underlying controversy had much to do with 
the Army-Air Force row over the Jupiter and 
Thor ballistic missiles and Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson's decision in favor of the 
Air Force’s Thor. 

Nickerson testified that the Air Force and 
the aircraft industry want to scuttle the 
Army's missile program and maintain a 
profitable working relationship that runs into 
millions and millions of dollars. He did not 
suggest that the relationship or actions were 
ilegal, but noted that many military men 
and civilians leave the Pentagon to take big 
jobs in the industry. 

Beyond what the Army colonel said and 
hinted, there is the definite fact that the 
Air Force—and the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics—rely almost entirely on private enter- 
prise for the development of new equip- 
ment, while the Army, along with the Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance, conduct much of their 
development work at Government plants or 
nonprofit institutions. 

The Army’s 1,500-mile Jupiter, which al- 
ready has been successfully tested, was de- 
veloped at Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., 
largely by scientists and engineers on the 
Government payroll. The rocket powerplant 
for the Jupiter is a product of an aircraft 
company, and some other proponent parts 
of the Jupiter also were farmed out to in- 
dustry. But the overall direction, much of 
the extensive engineering work, building of 
prototypes, and testing of the missiles have 
been in Government hands at Redstone Ar- 
senal. When and if the Jupiter is perfected 
and authorized for production, private in- 
dustry will tool up and build it, 

Somewhat similarly, the Johns Hopkins 
University Applied Science Laboratery in 
Silver Spring has developed a whole family 
of missiles for the Navy Bureau of Ordnance 
under its basic “Bumblebee” research proj- 
ect. They include the antiaircraft missile 
Terrier, now in use in the Fleet, and the Tar- 
tar and Talos that will be ready in a year or 
50. Scientists at Johns Hopkins, a non- 
profit institution, carry the development 
work on the missiles through the building of 
prototypes and testing stage, when private 
industry takes over actual production. Other 
leading universities have set up laboratories 
undertaking similar development work under 
nonprofit contracts. 

The Air Force's Thor, In contrast, has been 
largely developed by private companies, 
headed by Douglas Aircraft, under USAP 
guidance and inspection. 

Much of what Nickerson and other Army 
partisans have said is strongly disputed, but 
the heads of the Nation's aircraft industry 
make no secret of what they think about 
one point in his testimony. Retired Air 
Force General Orval R. Cook, president of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, brought 
the long standing internal controversy over 
missile development out into the open at a 
news conference this week. 

“I personally think the Government ar- 
senal has about outlived its usefulness,” 
Cook bluntly told newsmen. He said fiatly 
that the universities should confine them- 
selyes to teaching and basic research, and 
turn over all development work from con- 
ception on to industry. Cook said at the 
start of his press conference that he wouldn't 
comment on the Nickerson statements and 
“didn't want to get into a controversy.” But 
it seemed clear that his words were aimed at 
answering the Army colonel and staking out 
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his industry's claim for the growing missile 
field. 

Cook argued that aircraft missiles were 
quite similar and that the aircraft industry 
can cut missile costs if given the whole de- 
velopment and production job. He con- 
ceded that nonprofit institutions can do 
development work cheaper than aircraft 
Plants, but declared that this Is more than 
offset by the long delays and costs incident 
to transferring a project from developer 10 
the producer. 

Cook made it plain that he thought all 
arsenals—not just Redstone—could well be 
abandoned. Nonprofit agencies like the 
Johns Hopkins Laboratory, he said, should 
confine their work to basic research—possi- 
bly carrying it forward to flying a handmade 
test vehicle but not through prototype tests. 

Maj. Gen. J. F. Phillips, United States Air 
Force, retired, who heads the AlA's missile 
section, agreed that, under this rule, the 
Silver Spring laboratory might have devel- 
oped the original Bumblebee ram-jet test ve- 
hicle but then turned over the job of de- 
veloping the actual missiles that stemmed 
from it to private enterprise. 

Proponents of the arsenal system have 
argued that Government engineers at Red- 
stone save the Government money by pro- 
viding a closer check on industry costs and 
profits. Some have compared the arsenals 
to maintenance of Government TVA power- 
plants as a yardstick to judge private power 
costs and rates. Cook said this was not # 
factor in his industry's attitude, and that 
"we're interested in keeping down costs,” 

Newsmen reminded Cook that Chrysler. 
an auto builder, has been slated to be prime 
contractor for Jupiter when and if it goes 
into production. They asked that when he 
argued for industry to take over the work of 
the arsenals and universities, did he mean 
all private enterprise or the aircraft indus- 
try? Cook said he was championing all pri- 
vate industry, but felt his industry was the 
best qualified for the job. ‘ 

Basically, however, Cook is fighting for the 
survival of much of his industry as plane 
contracts dry up, and missiles become the 
thing. What the airframe manufacturers 
want is to be accepted as the developer and 
prime contractor handling the entire weap- 
ons system of new missiles. For the job of 
building the frames for missiles is a minor 
one and the big plane builders can only re- 
main big by getting in on the ground floor 
and supervising the overall job of building 
the robot m{ssiles, 


Norman Chandler 
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HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Time 
magazine of July 15, 1957, contains a. 
cover story concerning Mr. Norman 
Chandler, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Times, This article discusses the tre- 
mendous growth and impact of the Los 
Angeles area and points out the out- 
standing civic leadership rendered by Mr. 
Chandler in helping to make such great 
progress in southern California possible. 
I hope all of my colleagues will have an 
opportunity to read this interesting and 
thought-provoking article, 

The article follows: 
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Crrtes: TRE New Wortp 

Los Angeles wants no dudes, loafers, and 
Paupers; people who have no means and trust 
to luck, cheap politicians, failures, bummers, 
Scrubs, impecunious clerks, bookkeepers, 
lawyers, doctors. We need workers, Hust- 
lers. Men of brains, brawn, and guts. Men 
who have a little capital and a good deal 
of energy—first-class men. 

Goatee aftutter, walrus mustache aquiver, 
Col, Harrison Gray Otis, 48, late of the Union 
Army and—in 1886—editor of the Los Ange- 
les Times (circulation 2,500), fired his edi- 
torial cannon ball into the boom-frantic 
town by the Pacific. To the pueblo settle- 
Ment seething with rainbow chasers, this 
shot barked out a gruff prophecy: Thencefor- 
ward, the Times and her guardians would 
man the lanyard of Los Angeles destiny. 

Today—only 71 years later—Los Angeles 
Groans in the echo of that cry. A once 
Meager patch of sand in southern California, 
its rubber band boundaries stretch past a 
natural basin rimmed by mountains, flow 
Over the hilltops and peaks into the valleys 
and deserts beyond, nudge the very Pacific 
beaches. 

SATELLITES AND EARACHES 

The “city,” essentially, is no more; its 445- 
square mile area with 2 million inhabitants 
is only a mother country, and its satellites 
Sprawl around its perimeter for 4,853 square 
Miles—more than 3 times the size of Rhode 
Island—overreaching Los Angeles County, 
enveloping adjacent Orange County to the 
South. It is the Nation's 3 
Megalopolis, with a population million 
exceeding that of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexieo, Utah, and Nevada 
Combined. And, like an emergized ameba, 
it is bewilderingly fertile. 

Nourished by a generous soil and a be- 
Nign climate, this open-toed, pastel empire 
last week beat with a great humthrumming 
vitality. On Wilshire Boulevard, rivet guns 
Prattled into the fresh steel of new office 

dings. The reiterated whop of the 
hammered nail rang out in a 6,000-house 
development on San Fernando farmland, in 
& 17,000-house subdivision in the tawny 
40 miles to the southwest in Palos 
Verdes—and wherever bulldozers sliced 
down citrus groves to make room for more. 
m the swarms of workers in electronics 
and aircraft plants came one big, tumul- 
tuous earache. And millions of nerves 
throbbed with the nightmare of 3 million 
Cars (one for every 2.2 people vesus De- 
troit’s 1 for ever 3.2) cascading over 204 
Miles of multilaned freeways. Added to 
was the arrival in Los Angeles last 
Week of 4,200 popeyed newcomers (25 every 
of the year). Like the ever-moving, 
Sver-changing populace that moved aside 
to make room for them, the new Angelenos 
®agerly got set to join the scurrying rhythms 
busy polyphony: to work more change, 
make more moves, more money. new 
uses, new businesses—and to crowd out 
Of the way of next week's horde of 4,200, 
MONOLITH AND CATALYST 


In this bouncing scenery, the one un- 
nging force is the Los Angeles Times, 
morning it drops with a thick, self- 
assured plop on 462,257 doorsteps from Ana- 
heim to Azusa,’ like a faintly welcome 
Nalped-pants uncle (wealthy but voluble). 
either a great newspaper nor a poor one, 
the Times, from its downtown limestone 
Monolith, serves as an unshakable herald, 
Micling the region with loving detail, 
B0ading Angelenos toward the melago- 
Politan destiny ordained by Harrison Otis. 
Presiding today over the Times is Nor- 
man Chandler, 57, a brawny, silver-haired 
een (6 feet 44 inch) with the sun-coppered 
of a Laguna Beach lifeguard. Grand- 
Harrison Otis, Norman Chandler di- 
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rects much more than the day-to-day re- 
gion-raking of the Times. Individually, 
and with his wife Dorothy—and through 
the shareholdings of 4 sisters and 2 broth- 
ers—he rules a multi-million-dollar busi- 
ness network that glitters in paper manu- 
facturing, real estate, securities, television, 
commercial printing, ranching, and oil. 
With his heritage and his holdings, Norman 
Chandler is the megalopolis’ catalyst. 

Beneath the foam spray of Los Angeles’ 
motion, Chandler and the Times represent 
the floorless depths of calculated energy. 
Where other big cities grew at first into dis- 
tinguished monuments only to lapse often 
into monumental despair, Los Angeles surges 
into endless patterns of change. Beginning 
with Harrison Otis, its builders reached out 
for new waves of pioneers, swept them into 
the dry-bed land, let in the waters and kept 
them churning. In shifting currents, they 
flooded new places and brought still more 
currents behind them. An endless stream 
of industry flowed in to tap the new buying 
power, and as industry expanded on a wide 
base of diversification, new- manpower 
flowed in to energize it. Thus change begat 
change, and in an inexplicable response to 
the call of change, thousands of dissatisfied 
or adventurous Americans, rebuffing the 
peace of familiar surroundings, crossed the 
mountains and deserts to glory in a peace 
of change. With Chandler's powerful sup- 
port, Los Angeles built the gigantic (capac- 
ity: 105,000) Memorial Coliseum in 1923—so0 
that the city might one day house the 
Olympic Games (it did—with Times Re- 
porter Henry in charge—in 1932). To end 
the jungle of railroad tracks and separate 
stations that marred the downtown area, 
Chandler helped push through the graceful, 
comfortable Union Station. Rolling briskly 
along, he pushed the “All-Year Club,” which 
pulls more tourists (1,500,000) to Los An- 
geles in summer than in winter, as well as 
the mammoth (membership: 487,000), po- 
litically powerful Automobile Club of South- 
ern California. 8 


HOOVER AND HOT DOGS 


With it all, Harry Chandler was an exceed- 
ingly practical man. Though he fought hard 
for the Hoover Dam on the Colorado River 
(7 percent of southern California's water). 
Chandler, who had vast land holdings below 
the border in Mexico's Baja California, 
fiercely (but unsuccessfully) opposed the 
building of the All-American Canal in 1934- 
1940, which diverted Colorado River water 
into the north-of-the-border Imperial Val- 
ley and thus robbed him of his Mexican de- 
velopment potential. He enraged his fellow 
Angelenos even more in the depression-rid- 
den thirties when he sold the Times’ site at 
Broadway and First Street to the city for 
$1,193,345, when the property was carried 
on the tax rolls for only $300,000, 

But there were few to criticize; and any- 
way. Harry Chandler's fellow Californians 
were too busy being swept into wonderful 
new worlds of magnitude: Signal Hill, in 
Long Beach, had suddenly erupted with oil 
discovery in 1921, and other strikes followed, 
Geologists, homeowners and hot-dog hawkers 
went wild with new oil finds; corrupt politi- 
cians and dogged reformers exchanged office 
in a frenzied game of musical chairs; under 
its own klieg lights, Hollywood shimmered 
and shimmied in its greatest days of bosom- 
rattling hedonism—and was busy cranking 
out the newfangled “talkies.” 


HEAT AND URBANITY 


The blusterous lead of General Otis had 
long passed. Harry Chandler, pulling the 
lanyard ruthlessly, triggered his way into 
the heated, frantic days of the 1920's and 
1930's and, as World War II loomed, turned 
it over to his eldest son. 

As today's scion of the Times, Norman 
Chandler is neither blusterous nor ruthless, 
casually fingers the Times lanyard with a 
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friendly urbanity where his predecessors 
might well have shot the town to blazes, 
Under his father’s no-nonsense hand, Nor- 
man plowed through boyhood farm chores, 
rode the range and punched cattle for a few 
happy years on the family’s 300,000-acre El 
Tejon ranch 75 miles north of Los Angeles, 
went to Stanford University (business ad- 
ministration). In 1922 he married fellow 
student Dorothy Buffum (Buffle) dutifully 
settled down for a rough tour of workaday 
jobs at the Times, took over as boss when 
his father retired in 1941. 
TICKS AND POLITICS 

“The difference between Harry and Nor- 
man,” says one oldtime Angeleno, “is that 
Harry sat in his office and ruled this city like 
a king. Norman doesn't rule; he isn’t inter- 
ested in ruling. What he wants is to be- 
come an institution.” Yet in a town where 
the Times is one of the few enduring institu- 
tions, Norman Chandler knows better than 
to try to wield an overpowering political 
club. Today's Los Angeles is too amorphous 
for one man to rule, one newspaper to com- 
mand, or even one political organization 
to anneal. The Times itself is conservative, 
and, says Chandler, proud of it. “But no 
one can force anybody down anybody else's 
throat in this area, That's because we not 
only don’t have, but can’t have, anything 
resembling machine politics. If there's a 
bloc of votes that can be delivered in south- 
ern California, I certainly don't know about 
it.” Mayor Norris Poulson exerts little per- 
sonal political force, runs the city with 
a multipartisan 15-man council. An ultra- 
conservative, Poulson ticks along with the 
Times, but neither the Times nor Republican 
Chandler winds him up every day. 

Nevertheless, in State and national poli- 
tics the Times carries a lot of Republican 
weight at nomination time. It has been a 
strong backer in the past of such Republican 
sons as Gov. Goodwin Knight, Senator Bill 
Knowland, and Vice President Richard Nix- 
on, and they well know that it can be a 
candidate’s valued friend in an area that 
encompasses two-thirds of the statewide 
vote. For example, in the major fight that is 
shaping up between Bi. KNOWLAND and 
Dick Nixon for the 1960 Presidential nom- 
ination, Norman Chandler’s quiet word on 
1960 may come as a political bombshell: “I 
think Dick Nixon would make one of the 
finest Presidents the United States has ever 
had. BILL. KNnow.anp is a fine man, but if 
they are both candidates for the GOP nom- 
ination in 1960, Mr. Nrxon will get the sup- 
port of the Times.” 

POWERS THAT BE 


By virtue of its overlapping and horizon- 
less geography, Los Angeles has also grown 
beyond the conn of single powers like the 
chamber of commerce or even the select, 
sacred California Club, whose once-powerful 
members coached the city from the sidelines 
(and relegated newsmen—even Timesmren— 
to the real elevators of its pink brick sanc- 
tuary on South Flower Street). Instead, any 
random list of the most influential southern 
Californians would include both native 
sons and latecomers whose only connection 
with each other is that they find them- 
selves appointed more or less to the same 
civic committees. For example: 

Asa Call, 64, president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., rock-hard conserv- 
ative, long a behind-scene Republican poli- 
tical operator and a big and respected voice 
with the chamber of commerce, Auto Club, 
Standard Oil of California and the Califor- 
nia Bank, who runs the University of South- 
ern California board of trustees with a firm 
hand. 

Reese Hale Taylor, 57, president of the 
Union Oil Company of California, conserva- 
tive, tightfisted member of the Federal 
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Reserve Bank Board, but an enthusiastic 
spender and adviser on projects dealing with 
southern California development. 

Edwin W. Pauley, 54, shrewd oilman and 
politico, onetimre Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from California, a mighty force 
with Democrats during the Truman admin- 
istration, principal owner of the Los Angeles 
Rams pro football team, hardworking chair. 
man of the University of California’s board 
of regents. 

Frank L. King, 59, president of the billion- 
dollar California Bank, conservative politi- 
cally and fiscally, pioneer leader in bringing 
big capital investment into Los Angeles. 

Edward W. Carter, 46, president of the 
Broadway-Hale department-store chain (14 
stores), a handsome Ivy Leaguer (Harvard), 
a relative newcomer to the great circle; 
tough, confident, ambitious, hard worker for 
the unversity and community music activi- 
ties. 

Harry J. Volk, 51, who gave up his job 
as western boss of Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co. last fall rather than move to eastern 
headquarters and the possibility of the pres- 
idency. Also a newcomer, now president of 
the Union Bank of Los Angeles and top 
ranker in citywide fund-raising ventures. 

GERANIUMS AND BLESSINGS 

But the people of Los Angeles, entranced 
by the magnetism of climate and the magic 
of a rootiess but wholly accepted abandon, 
are beyond anybody's fiscal, political or in- 
tellectual control. They live on beaches 
(Malibu, Redondo), in canyons (Laurel, 
Coldwater), in foothills (Arcadia, Sierra 
Madre), on hilltops (Hollywood, Santa 
Monica), in valleys (San Fernando, San 
Gabriel), and on deserts (Antelope Valley, 
Palm Springs). Their new homes, built at 
the rate of 189 a day, range from picture- 
windowed crackerboxes, jammed together on 
vast tracts, to comfortable, everyday resi- 
dences, to fancy ranches and split-level 
palaces perched on cliffs and ridges—and 
when grubby desert land 100 miles distant 
goes up for sale, they fall over each other in 
the grab. At home their gardens crawl with 
exotic plants, their lawns with flowers 
(“Goodby, California,” wrote one fed-up 
Iowan, “and your damn geraniums"). 

Some segments of Los Angeles have yet to 
shake off the pan-cake make-up of the past: 
Forest Lawn Cemetery ("You can have the 
dignity of a Forest Lawn undertaking for as 
little as % still schedules funerals 
and weddings with split-second precision in 
its chapels; revivalists pray to order for 
anybody who fills in a newspaper ad coupon; 
$3 high colonits have not yet fully given 
way to hi-fi; Hollywood, nearly torn apart 
at the scenes by the new assortment of 
prosperity makers—avionics, oil, heavy in- 
dustry—is behaving itself, and, like a needy 
laundress looking for work, is now taking in 
television. 

POCKETS AND BAUBLES 


Fast disappearing, like Hollywood’s old 
mask, are other symbols of the city’s callow- 
ness. Its taxpayers spend more per capita 
than any other major city for art centers, 
museums. Its big but scattered pockets of 
industry (current annual output: $6 billion) 
and topflight universities have attracted one 
of the Nation's best pools of technical and 
scientific talent. 

Some of the talent, like Norman Chan- 
dler's wife, Buffie, is homegrown and thrives 
on achievement. Trim and smart (dresses 
by Dior and Balenciaga) at 56, Bufe Chan- 
dler first dived energetically into public life 
in 1935 as a volunteer at the Los Angeles 
Children’s Hospital, inevitably became a 
trustee. Inevitably, too, she became a 
regent at the University of California, al- 
most singlehanded rescued the foundering 
Hollywood Bowl concerts, collected civic com- 
mittee chairmanships like baubles on a 
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charm bracelet. It was she, says her hus- 
band, who steered the Times into its long 
war on the great Los Angeles blight: smog. 
“Buff and I were driving downtown one day 
in 1946,” says Chandler, “and Buff's eyes 
started to stream. She looked at me and 
she said, 'O. K., Norm, when are you really 
going to do something about this?’ 
went to work.“ 
THE ASSISTANT 


Serene as a smogless moment in the city, 
Buffie and Norman start their day with a 
swim in the Chandler pool behind the square 
concrete-block family mansion in the Han- 
cock Park section of town. By 8:30 a. m. 
Norman rolls out his black Mercedes 300, 
heads off to the Times Building 5 miles away, 
where he imperturbably juggles the deskload 
of problems that reach out from all his fi- 
nancial and civic connections. 

Not far behind, grinding downtown in her 
little black Simca, is Buffie. Efficient, 
charming, she carries the informal title of 
assistant to the president, works in a Chi- 
nese-modern office next to her husband's 
Spartan, oak-paneled room, “unofficially” 
runs the women's pages of the Chandler 
papers. Current pursuit: the drive to es- 
tablish a $55 million civic auditorium and 
music center (against opposition that fairly 
cringes at the sound of her name). 

Together, the Chandlers and the Times 
press their Otis-given faith In change and 
growth. In their phalanx too are the engi- 
neers, scientists, physicists, educators, artists, 
and managers who one day, say the planners, 
will stretch Los Angeles for miles beyond its 
explosive perimeter, embracing perhaps 20 
million souls, and very likely leading the 
Nation in though and achievement as well 
as sunglasses and kidney-bean swimming 
pools. 

SOMETHING NEW 

Foremost in this design is Los Angeles’ cry 
for more water. Underway now, with a big 
push from the Times, is the $2 billion proj- 
ect to bring Feather River water from the 
northern part of the State 600 miles into 
southern California. After that: more 
schools (needed: a 32-room schoolhouse each 
week for the next 15 years), smog 
a system to replace the area’s laughably in- 
adequate public transportation muddle, bet- 
ter medical and cultural facilities, and— 
Norman Chandler's pet project—more than 
600 miles of new freeways. 

Sums up Bume Chandler: “I don't say Los 
Angeles is the most beautiful place on earth, 
or even the most desirable. I love San 
Francisco, for instance. But I could never 
live there, because everything that needed 
doing has long since been done. In Los 
Angeles, things will always need doing, 
things will always need to be made better. 
Los Angeles is a place for the kind of people 
who are willing to try something new. It's 
a place for people who want to build a new 
world,” 


2“Everything from ‘A to Z in the U. S. A.““ 

3 Sharply aware of that fact, Times Boss 
Chandler launched a breezy, halter-and- 
shorts afternoon tabloid, the Mirror (now 
the Mirror-News), in 1948, changed it in 
1954 to full size. Editorially independent, 
the’ paper (circulation 308,594) is self-con- 
sciously middle of the road, still in the red 
ink, Chandler's Los Angeles competitors: 
the Hearst Examiner (circulation 350,739) 
and Herald and Express (344,028). 

3 Ironically, Los Angeles’ one big commod- 
ity, sunshine, helps infest the area with 
smog. Pollutants pouring upward give off 
hydrocarbons, react photochemically with 
the sunlight and oxygen in the air, creating 
ozone that burns Angeleno eyes like tear gas. 
City authorities now run a three-stage 
“smog alert,” only the first of which has ever 
been declared: (1) when the ozone count 
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reaches 5 for each million parts of air, all 
burning of rubbish is forbidden; (2) when it 
reaches one part per million, all but essen- 
tial auto traffic may be halted; (3) at 1.5 
parts, an emergency is declared (at which, 
presumably, a squadron of planes will sweep 
over the city and dust it with Miltown). 


The Truth About Red China—As Re- 
ported by the American Gl's Who 
Chose It in Korea and Have Now Re- 
turned to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few places about which more misinfor- 
mation has been spoken or written by 
people who have not been there than 
Red China, Having been for 8 months 
in an area in China under Communist 
control in 1930; and having had rather 
intimate contact with their leaders on 
several occasions later, I have tried 
through the years to report what I saw, 
as a duty to my country and its decent 
and unsuspicious people. 

It was too bad that a very few Ameri- 
can boys in Korea—sick, hungry, afraid, 
disillusioned with a war that did not 
seem to make sense—were beguiled into 
choosing to go to Red China as a sup- 
posed utopia. But since they went and 
several have now come home in disil- 
lusionment, it would be folly for us not 
to read carefully their reports, and learn 
therefrom. 

The U. S. News & World Report is to 
be commended for interviewing five of 
those who came back and publishing 
the verbatim answers to questions, I 
shall introduce the report of one such 
returnee each day. The first, after the 
introduction from the U. S. News & 
World Report of June 28, 1957, is in- 
cluded herewith: 

Tuer CHOSE Rep CHINA, AND THEN 

(What is life really like in Red China? Is 
communism solving the people’s problems 
and making them happy? In 1953, a group 
of 21 American soldiers chose life under com- 
munism in China in preference to life in 
the United States. Some were swayed by 
Communist persuasion. Others may have 
feared punishment for their actions in pris- 
oner-of-war camps. Now, 4 years later, eight 
have come back, disillusioned, with a story 
to tell. The story of Red China through 
the eyes of Americans living with the Chi- 
nese people is told in the interviews that 
follow, This is a grassroots picture and gives 
you an understanding not to be had from 
reports of visitors to China, on 30-day tours 
with Communist guides.) 

Eight Americans today can tell the down- 
to-earth story of Red China. They are Amer- 
icans who have lived and worked with the 
Chinese people until recently. 

These eight entered China as Communist 
heroes. They gave up the American way of 
life to accept the ways of communism. To- 
day, they are back in the United States. The 
eighth man left Communist territory only 
a few days ago. 
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Most of these men came back not knowing 
the fate that might await them here— 
whether it would be jail for the remainder 
of their lives, or even the firing squad for 
having forsaken their country in time of war. 

Out of 21 Americans who defected to the 
Communists at the time of the prisoner ex- 
change following the Korean war, these 8 
have come back so far. Most of the others 
are re to be wanting to come back. 

Out of the 8 who did return, U. S. News 
& World Report has interviewed 5, including 
Andrew Fortuna, who came out of China on 
June 15. Two others cannot be located. 
One prefers not to talk. 

The five who tell their stories of life under 
communism are young Americans with aver- 
age, commonplace backgrounds. In China, 
they experienced life as it is actually lived 
there. They worked in Chinese factories and 
on Chinese farms, attended Chinese training 
Schools and universities. Theirs was not a 
guided tour, but experience with life as 
communism orders it. 

A glance at the map shows where they 
Went to work and live—spread over a broad 
area in populous northern and eastern 
China, 

The America they once forsook looks good 
to them all today. The five who tell, in 
their words, why that is so are Richard R. 
Tenneson, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Otho G. 
Bell, of Olympia, Wash.; Lewis W. Griggs, of 
Nacogdoches, Tex.; David Hawkins, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla. and Andrew Fortuna, of 
Tonia, Mich. 

“I HAD TO GET OUT OF CHINA” EVEN IF IT 
MEANT ARREST 

Richard Tenneson, when offered a choice 
ot countries during the long process of pris- 
Oner exchange, decided to stick with the 
Communists. 

His mother, Mrs, Portia Howe, flew to 
Tokyo at the time and then tried, in vain, 
to go on to Korea in an effort to persuade 
Tenneson to return home, 

On January 28, 1954, however, Tenneson 
left Korea, where he had been held as a 
Prisoner of war by the Chinese, and entered 
China. He was 20 years old. 

In the United States he had lived in sev- 
eral communities in southern Minnesota, 
In school he was rated as an intelligent boy. 
He quit the Alden, Minn., high school after 
his junior year to enlist in the Army. When 
taken to China he was put into a special 
School at Tatytian for more than 6 months 
to be taught the theories of communism. 
Then he was sent to Tsinan to work in the 
Machine shop of a paper mill, 

Tenneson left Red China in December 
1955. He now is working in a print shop in 
Minneapolis and reports that he is learning 
& trade and is getting on well, even though 
he feels that he could not return to his home 

of Alden. 

The interview that follows was recorded in 

enneson's room in a Minneapolis suburb: 

“Question, What kind of job did you have 
Over there? 

“Answer. I worked in a factory in Tsinan, 
I worked in the repair shop, with a lathe, 
and I made little bolts and big bolts and 
Middle-sized bolts—just various things like 
that—and washers. Nothing too compli- 
dated. because my skill wasn’t enough. 

“Question. How long did you work—how 
Many hours? 

“Answer. Forty-eight hours a week. 

“Question. How much was your pay? 

Answer. Thirty dollars a month, Chinese 
Money. That's $15 American—our dollars. 
“Question. What could that money buy? 
For example, how much is a decent suit of 
Clothes worth there? 

Answer. Well, that’s a comparative ques- 
tion. A suit of clothes like we wear here 
Would be about $350. Of course, a suit like 
Jou wear there was about 823, 
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“Question. How was the factory, the work- 
ing conditions? 

“Answer. It didn't have any windows—it 
had some windows, but some of them were 
gone. It didn’t have any heat, we would 
take 5-gallon drums and saw them in half 
and burn wood in them to have heat in the 
wintertime. And we had a 60-watt bulb by 
every lathe and that’s all the light we had. 

“Question. How about safety conditions? 

“Answer. We had the overhead-belt sys- 
tem. You know; One big motor pulled a 
string of pulleys up above, and then each 
machine had a belt from there. And there 
were guys all the time catching their hands 
in the belts and stuff like that. 

“Question. Where did you live? Did you 
have an apartment? 

“Answer. No. Noapartment. We lived in 
a dormitory at the factory. 

“Question. Was it pretty crowded? 

“Answer. The Chinese lived pretty 
crowded. We didn't: we had special privi- 
leges. We had brick barracks built by the 
Japanese. We had four guys in a big, long 
room. We had our beds and we had about 
4 feet in between the beds and about 6 feet 
on each end of the room. We even put cur- 
tains on the windows and stuff like that 
and the Chinese used to come and just sit 
in our room to be in pleasant surroundings. 

“Question, How did the Chinese live? 
What were the houses like? 

“Answer. Mud—basically mud. They have 
a mud floor and have rocks around the bot- 
tom for a foundation, and then they use 
sugarcane stalks for the general frame and 
plaster them up with mud. Each house con- 
tains, usually, two rooms, and they are liv- 
ing rooms and bedrooms—both of them. 
And their kitchen consists of a little stove 
with one hole in the top which you put the 
pot on, and that’s all they use to cook in— 
one pot. 

“Question. They are pretty crowded, you 
say? 

“Answer. Pretty crowded is right. The 
whole family sleeps in one room quite often, 

“Question. How big a family? 

“Answer. I suppose the average is about 6, 
but some families have 12 or 13. 

“Question. These mud houses—do they 
have windows? 

“Answer. They have windows, all right— 
but no glass in them. 

“Question. The windows are just holes? 

“Answer. Holes—and then in the winter- 
time they put in a piece of cardboard or 
something. 

“Question. How do they keep warm in 
winter? : 

“Answer. Well, they put the cardboard in 
the window and line the door with pieces 
of cloth and then they heat the room—they 
burn charcoal and everybody almost asphyxi- 
ates. 

“Question. But aren’t there a good many 
Chinese who have luxuries? Do very many 
of them have cars or television—the richer 
ones—like Americans? 

“Answer. Oh, no. Well, they know what 
cars are. After all, there is supposed to be 
1 car for every 7,900 people in China. But 
television—they don't even have a conception 
of what it is. 

“Question. There are no TV sets at all? 

“Answer. No. They don't have television. 
Why, they just barely know the word. 

“Question. How about refrigerators? 

“Answer. Well, in the big hotels in Peiping 
I saw some. I didn't see any refrigerators 
anyplace else. 

“Question. Such things aren't accessible to 
people at all? 

“Answer, No. They couldn't afford them. 
Take cars. You know, in the factory where 
I worked they had a 1948 Dodge automobile, 
That thing cost 2.5 million Chinese dollars, 

“Question, Who owned it—the Govern- 
ment? 
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“Answer. Yes. You see, the factory was a 
Government factory and the cars in it were 
also Government owned. 

“Question. How did the health of the pop- 
ulation look to you? 

“Answer. The older people were in pretty 
terrible shape. People who were 30 years old 
looked like 60, but the kids, as a whole, were 
really quite healthy—the state was taking 
pretty good care of them. They are plan- 
ning on making them the vanguard of the 
party in the near future and they want 
them to be in good shape. 

“Question, Do people seem fairly con- 
tented? 

“Answer. Well, I think—oh, I don't know. 
I don't think you could say for sure. I 
think that right after the revolution and 
the Communists took over, they were happy 
at first because they thought they were get- 
ting a good deal. At the time I was there, I 
think they were just beginning to wonder. 

“Question. You think there is a change of 
atitude beginning? : 

“Answer. Yes. And I think that in 3 or 4 
or 5 years, maybe, why, we'll have another 
Hungary—only in Asia, 

“Question. Do you mean China, specifical- 
ly? 

“Answer. Yes. I definitely think so. And 
one thing about it in China—in China there 
will be more of a stirup than there was in 
Hungary, because there will be so many more 
people involved. f 

“Question, When did you first think you 
wanted to leave China? 

“Answer. Well, I had desires to leave every 
time I wanted to do something and they 
said I couldn't. 

“Question. Such as what? 

“Answer. For instance, I wanted to go 
either to a farm or to a school—so they sent 
me to a factory. I don’t know whether I 
was sent to the factory because I didn't want 
to go there or for some other reason, but 
anyway that’s where I went. 

“Then I was disappointed, and I thought, 
Well, maybe I should go home," because I 
didn’t think I would like factory life. 

“Question, Was there anything you missed 
over there—things you couldn't get—that 
made you want to come home? 

“Answer. I didn’t miss anything great big 
you know, like the fact that I didn't have a 
car, or something like that. But I missed 
little things, like coffee when I wanted it. 
I could get coffee, sure—go uptown and pay 
20 cents a cup for it. Customs is what I 
missed, actually—those things that we take 
for granted. We don't even think about 
them; we don’t even talk about them. 

“Question. In that why you decided to 
come home? 

“Answer. The thing that brought about 
my decision to come home, the reason that 
I grabbed at, because I had to have one, 
was the fact that they were treating us bet- 
ter than they were the Chinese. 

“One morning I went down to the mess hall 
to get my bottle of milk, and there was a 
Chinese there holding a baby, and I under- 
stood enough Chinese to hear what he said. 

“What he said was, ‘Look at that damn for- 
eigner getting milk, and he’s a grown man, 
And I can't even get none for my baby.’ 

“That sort of put a clincher on it. That 
day I went over to the party secretary, and 
I told him I didn't want any more milk, 
And he tried to talk me out of it. 

“Question. Why? Couldn't you give up 
milk if you wanted to? 

“Answer. They contended that I was being 
individualistic about that. They said that If 
shouldn't want to give up my milk until all 
of the Americans wanted to give up their 
milk—act asa group, I couldn't see that. I 
didn't want that milk after that joker com- 
plained about his baby not having milk, 
Anyway, that’s when I realized I had to get 
out of there, 
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“Question. You decided to come home? 

“Answer. Well, not just home, because I 
didn’t care whether I went home or not. 1 
mean, I just wanted to get out of China— 
that was my interest. Of course, I wanted 
to get home again, all right, but I didn’t 
think I would. I didn’t think I would get any 
farther than Seattle or San Francisco and I 
would have two MP's [military police] for 
boy friends. . 

„Question. The main idea was just to get 
out of China? 

“Answer. That's right. Even if I was to 
face a firing squad when I got back. I didn't 

' care—I had to get out of China, away from 
something—I didn’t know what. 

“Question. Now that you're back, are you 
settled down? Do you have a job? 

“Answer. I'm a bookbinder’s helper in a 
print shop and, right now, I get $41 a week. 
It’s nothing stupendous, but the thing is that 
it's a trade—I'm learning a trade. And if 
I stick with it, why, a journeyman gets al- 
most three bucks an hour right now. 

“Question. How does your standard of liv- 
ing compare with that in China? 

“Answer. Well, here I'm putting money in 
the bank. I've got much better clothes and 
I can eat much better. I've got my own 
room. Just everything is better. Before, 
in China, I didn’t have to pay room rent— 
but I still had a rough time buying clothes 
even without putting money in the bank. 

“Question. When you got back to the 
States, what impressed you most about this 
country? 

“Answer. Pastel-colored cars, things like 
that. The first thing was pastel-colored cars. 

“But I think the main impression—the 
biggest impression—I got was when we were 
nying into Minneapolis and it was daylight 
and we were over the wostern part of Min- 
nesota and just the expanse of it and the 
fact that you could see so many little farms, 
each by itself. That impressed me. I think 
that impressed upon me the idea that there 
is individualism. I think that impressed 
me more than any single thing at all. 

“Question. How did the standard of liy- 
ing strike you, as compared with China? 

“Answer. It was about what I expected, ac- 
tually, because I hadn't been gone so long 
that I had completely forgotten—but it 
made me realize—that swift a change made 
me realize—how poor off the Chinese are. 

“Question. How did the Reds induce you 
to come over to their side and stay in China, 
in the first place? 

“Answer. It's a matter of destroying your 
‘resistance. In the Korean prison camp they 
marched us for 7 months on the very poorest 
Tood—well, we just barely existed on it. 

“And then I got double pneumonia and 
went to the hospital, and it was there that— 
I think, I don’t know—that's the problem. 
I really can’t say; I don't know what hap- 
pened, I have thought all along I went to 
the hospital because that's where they told 
me I'd gone, but I don't remember anything 
about it. 

“Question. What sort of brain-washing 
techniques do they practice? 

“Answer. Well, they have various methods. 
I'm not sure any more what they did with 
me, I used to think that they didn’t do 
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anything to me, that they ‘soft-touched' me 
into it, but I don't know any more; the more 
Iread about it, the more I don't know.” 


Tax Relief for Low-Income Groups and 
Small Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the revelation of the secret letter of 
the Bureau of the Budget detailing how 
the administration intends to keep de- 
partmental expenditures within the 
amount spent last year, it appears that 
there will be a budgetary surplus of on 
the order of $10 billion. 

This is, of course, amazing in view of 
the fact that the Congress was con- 
stantly advised by the administration 
that no 1957 budget request could be 
reduced. 

It is my feeling that a substantial 
portion of such surplus should be used 
to benefit the groups that are most in 
need of it by appropriate tax reductions. 
Accordingly, I urge the early passage of 
my bills, H. R. 7066 and H. R. 2541. 

The first measure would offer tax re- 
lief to the low-income group by increas- 
ing the individual exemption from $600 
to $800, and my bill, H. R. 2541, would 
provide tax relief to the small corpora- 
tion. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
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Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized. bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recoxp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D, C. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNncressionaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rrcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Economic Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mn President, Ameri- 
cans, generally, and Members of Con- 
Zress, especially, are vitally interested in 
developments in the Philippines. We 

ve long cherished our friendship with 
the Filipinos, and having fought shoulder 
to shoulder with them in World War II. 
We know of their devotion to the cause 
of freedom. > 

A friend of mine in Manila has recently 
Sent me an interesting address which 
Senator Claro M. Recto, of the Phillip- 
pine Congress, delivered before the 
Manila Rotary Club. I ask permission 

tit may be printed in the Appendix 

ot the Recorp, since it provides some 

ht on the thinking of at least one 

of the current leaders of our friendly 
ally—the Philippines. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Economic NATIONALISM 


(Address delivered by Senator Claro M. 
before the Manila Rotary Club, on 
March 28, 1957, in Manila, Philippines) 
N Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I 
ve been asked to speak before this select 
Manerins ot members and guests of the 
Hila Rotary Club on the subject of Eco- 
nomic Nationalism. The subject was well 
n because few can be found that are 
as full of interest and as important. 
a tis "nationalism"? Among the various 
founitions given by Webster I consider the 
Sllowing as the most appropriate: “Devo- 
to, or advocacy of, national interests 
Or national unity and independence; zealous 
erence to one's own nation or to its 
Principles; patriotism.” 
A distinguished Filipino editorial writer, 
Ose Luna Castro, has recently defined na- 
nalism” in terms of Philippine history, 
Saying: “Nationalism * * * was the driv- 
m force that propelled Bonifacio and his 
en in the revolution; it was the under- 
Ying sentiment in the works of Rizal.” 
woot when that great American statesman, 
on lam H. Taft, onetime Governor General 
v the Philippines, then President of the 
nited States, and later Chief Justice of 
© United States Supreme Court, admon- 
ed his countrymen in the early days of 
Din, American occupation, that the Philip- 
di 4 is for the Filipinos and those who 
Are sid: s0 could pack bag and bag- 
and leave the country, he put in a 
Nutshell Americas true and correct con- 
Sept of Filipino nationalism and laid the 
Can erstone of an enduring Filipino-Ameri- 
friendship and association. 
Und kee to Webster, “nationalism” 
be Patriotism” are synonymous, then, to 
Vereg mor is to be a nationalist, and vice 
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An economic policy must respond to basic 
economic problems, those arising from the 
economic realities in the Nation; for in- 
stance, the kind of economy that the Nation 
must have and the proper approach to the 
related questions of foreign investments and 
financing. 

Have we settled these basic problems? 
During the 1955 session of Congress an 
attempt was made to have Congress declare 
as a national policy the maintaining here 
of an agricultural economy by means of 
an administration bill sent to Congress with 
a provision to that effect, contained in its 
section 2. The bill was favorably reported 
by the corresponding committee, but the 
Senate, timely alerted, frustrated the in- 
sidious attempt by eliminating the objec- 
tionable policy declaration. But despite 
this, executive officials continued regarding 
rural development not merely as a laudable 
Government pursuit but as the very eco- 
nomic policy of the Nation. Only a year 
ago it was authoritatively announced that 
“the rural-development program of this ad- 
ministration is in itself the blueprint for 
national socio-economic prosperity.” On the 
other hand the National Economic Council 
announced almost at the same time—this 
was about the first quarter of 1956—that 
industrialization was the basic economic 
policy for the Philippines, the very one for 
whose adoption I have been battling for 
the last 4 years. But, shortly thereafter, 
as if in reply to said announcement, the 
local head of the ICA, who is supposed to 
be the Republic’s top economic adviser, in 
his speech before the Sugar Technologists 
Contention made the following pronounce- 
ment with an air of dogmatic finality: 
“Agriculture will always be the major prop 
of Philippine economy, and as rural exist- 
ence prospers, so will industrial, business 
and social activities. This is planning on 
a long-range basis, and we know it is going 
to pay off in benefits to the Filipino people.” 

But after 3 years of economic confusion 
the nation has at last pledged itself to the 
policy of “reshaping our economic structure 
with the industrial side accounting for a 
rising proportion of our total output in the 
years ahead.” This was stated for the first 
time in the President’s state-of-the-nation 
address of last January which contains this 
added declaration: “We must foster an econ- 
omy in which industrial expansion and agri- 
cultural progress are complementary.” 

We were told in the state-of-the-Nation 
address that there was an “economic plan 
adopted at the start of this administration 
on March 20, 1954.“ but because “the plan 
was not inflexible,” it had “to be updated 
periodically on the basis of * changing 
conditions and prospects of further ad- 
vance,” and, for this purpose, a so-called 
Government reorganization plan No, 10 was 
created in July 1955, but in view of “the 
end of free trade with the United States in 
1955 and the forthcoming Japanese repara- 
tions,” it was finally decided to entrust the 
National Economic Cquneil with the task 
of revising the 1954 economic plan. Further 
difficulties, according to the address, con- 
tinued besetting the revision of the 1954 
plan, in the form, it was said, of “trends 
in the council not in harmony with the 
Chief Executive's fiscal policies,” with the 
result that, to do away with such “trends,” 
a change had to be made in the composi- 
tion of the council In March 1956. And it 


was only on January 3, this year, that “the 
National Economic Council submitted its 
recommendations for updating the 1954 eco- 
nomic development program,” but these 
recommendations were not accepted in toto, 
but only that part referring to what in the 
address is referred to as “industrial priority 
system.” 

But although the Government has not 
been able to make any definite planning for 
our economy, it has at least adopted a policy, 
which I hope will be permanent this time, 
and that is none other than industrializa- 
tion. 

If it would not be presumptuous on my 
part I should say that I was in some meas- 
ure responsible for the adoption of this new 
national economic policy. In the last 3 
years I have been trying to show in a series 
of public addresses why the Philippines 
must industralize, by citing America’s own 
experience in developing her economy from 
the agricultural or rural to the industrial 
stage. For the benefit of those who still 
believe that to insure our prosperity we 
must remain producers of raw material for 
the use of industrial countries, and con- 
sumers of finished products manufactured 
by the same countries, I beg to state anew 
my position in this regard with the aid of 
unimpeachable historical facts and statisti- 
cal data. 

In 1820 the ratio of America’s working 
force engaged in agriculture to her total 
working force was 718 percent. Which 
means that, as the case is with the Philip- 
pines today, her major activity in 1820 was 
agricultural. In the decades that followed 
there was a gradual reduction of the per- 
centage: in 1830, 70.5 percent; in 1840, 68.6 
percent; in 1850, 63.1 percent; in 1860, 58.9 
percent; in 1870, 53 percent: in 1880, 49.4 
percent; in 1890, 42.6 percent; in 1900, 37.5 
percent; in 1910, 31 percent; in 1920, 27 per- 
cent; in 1930, 21.4 percent; in 1940, 17.6 per- 
cent; in 1950, 11.9 percent. Today the ratio 
is about 5 percent. These figures show that 
from 1820 to 1870 America was predoml- 
nantly an agricultural nation, but that she 
became less and less so as she changed the 
quality, pattern, or structure of her econ- 
omy in the last quarter of the last century, 
until she attained her present position as 
the most highly industrialized nation and 
consequently the wealthiest and most pros- 
perous in the world. 

These figures indicate not only that there 
has been a continuous reduction in the ratio 
of the agricultural labor force to the total 
working force but also that there is a neces- 
sary correlation between prosperity or high- 
er production and reduction of the working 
force engaged in agricultural activities. 

Looking at it from a slightly different an- 
gle, we shall find that in 1910 the farmer 
population in the United States was 34.7 per- 
cent of the total population, and the agri- 
cultural income was 16 percent of its total 
national income. Since 1910 the percentages 
of the farm population and of the agricul- 
tural income fell continuously every decade, 
so that in 1952 the farm population was 
only 13.4 percent of the total population, 
and the farm income only 6 percent of the 
total national income. According to the 
latest figures the farm income in the United 
States as of 1955 was only 3.8 percent of the 
total national income, and this despite the 
existence of agricultural surplus. From 
these facts it is clear that, as the share of 
its farm income in the national income has 
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decreased, the United States economy has 
prospered and progressed, and that in any 
given year or number of years the propor- 
tion of agricultural effort to the total eco- 
nomic effort has been always larger than the 
proportion of the agricultural product to the 
total product. It is for this reason that 
economists describe agricultural occupations 
as occupations of low marginal productivity. 
Conversely, the share of manufacturing in- 
dustries in the total product is always big- 
ger than the corresponding share of manu- 
facturing effort (working force) in the total 
economic effort. Thus the economists de- 
scribe manufacturing occupations as Occu- 
pations of high marginal productivity. 

We must remember that America’s need for 
the raw material of the underdeveloped 
countries and outside markets for manu- 
factured goods and investments is increas- 
ing at a tremendous pace. If the under- 
developed countries were to industrialize 
they would be using their own primary ma- 
terlals thus lessening the supply to the 
United States and other industrial nations 
which at present take up all that supply. 
The underdeveloped countries would, besides, 
find it convenient if not altogether necessary 
to start manufacturing goods which they 
at present import from manufacturing coun- 
tries because it is with respect to those goods 
that there is a proven market at home, with 
the result that home manufactured products 
would crowd out the imported products de- 
priving the exporting countries of their mar- 
kets. 

A Canadian economist from the United Na- 
tions who served for a short time as ad- 
viser to our own National Bconomic Coun- 
cil, called the attention of our people to the 
evident lack of dynamism in our economy 
and emphasized the strong need to bring 
rapid changes in its structure. He said that 
we need a bold and ambitious program of 
industrialization without which the rate and 
pattern of our economic growth would never 
succeed in outrunning population growth 
and in bringing prosperity to the people. 
He warned that unless the rate of job crea- 
tion is raised, open unemployment (which 
does not include disguised unemployment) 
could, by the end of 5 years, approach one- 
third of our labor force. 

In the face of these realities the official 
though belated announcement that our na- 
tional economic policy should be industrial- 
ization, is most welcome. It took the first 
3 years for the Government to realize that 
to peg our economy to its present agri- 
cultural structure is to peg the Nation to 
poverty. 

From the experience of all industrial coun- 
tries we have learned that economic progress 
requires the shifting of the major part of 
the people from the soil to industrial pur- 
guits. Rural development program must go 
on, but we must always bear in mind that, 
as has been the case with other countries, 
increase in agricultural productivity and in 
agricultural production can never hope to 
keep up with the growth of our popula- 
tion. People in the rural areas should for 
their own benefit gradually turn to industry, 
for it is there that they will find deliverance 
from an occupation which, according to the 
U. N. report I have already cited, for the 
greatest efforts gives the least returns.to the 
worker, outside of domestic servants. 

We must, of course, begin with industries 
which will use primarily raw materials pro- 
duced here, and will gradually fill the needs 
of our own local market, but heavy indus- 
try—base metals, power and fuel, machine 
tools, machinery and chemicals—should not 
be ignored. For obvious reasons, heavy in- 
dustry is the basis of any industrialization, 
for it is heavy industry that insures greater 
potentialities for continued increase in the 
production of consumer goods. 

I said in this connection, about 2 years 
azo, that there were two sectors in heavy 
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industry in which we could enter once we 
firmly decided to industrialize. I was re- 
ferring to hydroelectric power and iron and 
steel industry. With respect to the first we 
had already made a good beginning. With 
respect to iron and steel, there was no jus- 
tification, I said, for our timidity to venture 
into this field. We have enough iron, and 
we can make steel out of it. We export 144 
million tons of iron ore to Japan, and can in- 
crease it to 2 or 3 million tons. But we could 
use this iron ore ourselves. We get 17 to 19 
pesos per ton from our iron exports, and then 
we import steel at 400 pesos per ton. We have 
according to the director of mines, more than 
sufficient iron ore to justify the establishment 
of steel industry. We have not only the 
needed iron ore; there is an abundance 
of manganese, chrome, limestone, and coal 
which are vital raw materials in the manu- 
facture of steel. The manager of the NASSCO 
attests to this fact. He says that the argu- 
ment that we have no available coking coal 
is just a bugaboo because we can use “coke 
briquettes” from a blend of low grade and 
high grade coals, or use charcoal, or hydro- 
electric power. 

For our industrialization foreign capital 
is needed. But by foreign capital I mean 
loans in the form of capital goods coming 
from foreign sources, not capital as invest- 
ments owned by foreign investors. 

Existing foreign investments here consti- 
tute vested rights which are as much en- 
titled to protection under our constitution 
and statutes as those of Filipino nationals, 
And when I say protection for these alien 
investments I mean protection not only from 
direct assaults to impair them or discrimi- 
nate against them, but from uncertain and 
vacillating policies and decisions: uncer- 
tainty is the worst enemy of business. But 
in the interest of both groups, particularly 
of Filipino nationals, and for the sake of the 
nation itself, I propose that it is alien invest- 
ments in the form of loans that should be 
by all means encouraged, 

The best examples of direct foreign invest- 
ments are those of Puerto Rico and Vene- 
zuela. In every one of them the geographical 
product, as should be expected, far exceeds 
the national income. The appearance of na- 
tional prosperity based on per capita of geo- 
graphical product is, therefore, misleading. 
In Puerto Rico as well as in Venezuela the 
country, in geographical terms, is rich, but 
the people are poor, 

The experience of Canada is worth eram- 
fining. I take the following from the U. S. 
News & World Report. Long-term invest- 
ments in Canada, mostly in mining, smelt- 
ing, and oil, from overseas amounted to $13 
billion of which $11 bilion came from the 
United States. Much of Canada’s iron ore, 
nickel, aluminum, oil, and copper is di- 
rectly or indirectly under the control of 
American investors. “This fact has proved 
quite galling to some Canadians.” (U. 8. 
News & World Report, March 30, 1956.) The 
Canadisns were disturbed to discover that 
of the 60 biggest corporations in their coun- 
try, less than one-half are Canadian con- 
trolled. (New York Times Weekly Review, 
June 3, 1956.) Despite the fact that the in- 
flow of United States capital to Canada has 
slowed down since 1953, United States in- 
terests now actually control about one-half 
of Canada's manufacturing, about one-half 
of the paper and pulp industry, and more 
than one-half of her mining and smelting. 
The Canadians have been in an uproar, 
They speak of domination, economic slavery, 
economic colonialism, allen stranglehold, and 
political leaders are calling on Canadians to 
declare their economic independence from 
the United States. (U. S. News & World Re- 
port, May 4, 1956.) 

If we should only ponder on the experi- 
ence of Puerto Rico and Venezuela not to 
mention that of Canada and others, we would 
cease clamoring for more foreign direct in- 
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vestments here. They are economically dis- 
advantageous to the countries that receive 
them because whatever profits, dividends, 
and interests on direct investments are 
realized flow out of the country. Since much 
of this outward flow of investment income 
is generally from investments in mines aD 
minerals, the final result is that besides los- 
ing this income to the foreign investor, the 
underdeveloped country loses its irreplace- 
able minerals. And what does it get in re- 
turn? According to Economist Das Gupta 
(the Theory and Reality of Economic De- 
velopment—C_ B. News Digest, January 24. 
1956), the only gain to the country is some 
employment and some tax revenue. Clearly, 
that is national suicide by slow degrees. 

Secretary Dulles reported to the American 
people in March 1956 after the Karachi Con- 
ference that Asian nations in general would 
accept aid only if {t were given without 
political strings. I believe it will not be 
long now when America herself will adopt 
the policy of granting loans as a form 
investment. Wolf and Sofrin, authors of 
Capital Formation and Foreign Investment 
in Underdeyeloped Areas (1955), already 
suggested that the United States Government 
substdize the Government banks to enable 
the latter to lend to foreign nations at 
2 percent interest. The banks are to receive 
5 to 6 percent, the difference to be cov~ 
ered by the subsidy purposed, If 
subsidy from the American Government can- 
not be had, then an interest of 3 to 4 percent 
would, perhaps, be reasonable. A 

If the attitude of the American Govern- 
ment on important policy matters such 85 
the one under consideration is reflected in 
that of a competent Cabinet member, the? 
it may be surmised that the suggestion 
advanced by Wolf and Sofrin and long advo- 
cated by me is looked upon with favor bY 


the present Republican administration. 


Very recently, Secretary Humphrey of thé 
Treasury, in a letter to President Eisen- 
nower's Advisory Committee on Foreign Ald, 
outlined his plan by proposing that all fu- 
ture economic aid would be in the form © 
repayable loans handled by the State De- 
partment. Our Government and economi 
and financial organizations should lose no 
time making the necessary followup of 8207 
retary ) umphrey's proposal for its immediate 
adoption and implementation. 

Although it must be admitted that there 
is need for dollars for the importation 
capital goods from abroad, it should not 
be overlooked that in any industrializatiom 
we haye to depend mostly on internal -fi- 
nancing. The reason is obvious. For pay“ 
ment of wages, which constitutes the bulk 
of the cost of production, and of raw mate 
rials locally produced, we use our currency: 
We only need dollars or yens or pounds 
for foreign purchases. I am afraid we have 
become unduly dollar conscious as if our 
economy depended under all circumstances 
on the dollar. That is, I believe, a mischie- 
vous error, obviously inspired and fos 
by those who will benefit from our continu 
dependence on the dollar. It is, therefor® 
necessary to emphasize the fact that in any 
economic development the chief instrument 
of the entrepreneur is the local currency- 
the peso, in our country—and not the dollar. 

In our historical archives there is no decla- 
ration of independence except that of Kawit- 
When we regained our independence in July 
1946, we did not make a declaration for the 
purpose; we were satisfied with a proclama- 
tion issued by the American President, and 
it was the American concept, not ours, of 
Philippine independence that was placed in 
the document: A grant, not an assertion of 
rights. We became officially independent in 
the community of nations, but are we 
independent, for instance, in the realm of 
foreign relations, national defense, finance 
and economics? Shall we blame on others 
our own shortcomings and complacency? 
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But we must not despair. A true national 
awakening shall doubtless come. The ranks 
of nationalists cannot but increase; the 
collective conscience continues to grow; the 
day of realization nears, because the moving 
finger continues to write. And someday this 
nation will realize, and will shape in deeds, 
Mabini’s puissant and uncompromising ex- 
hortation which that immortal architect 
of the First Philippine Republic made just 
before the turn of the century: “Strive for 
the independence of the country because 
thou alone hast real interest in Its greatness 
and exaltation, since its independence means 
thy own freedom, its greatness thy own 
Perfection, its exaltation thy own glory and 
immortality.” 

These are not my words, but they are my 
faith, if I may say with Churchill. 


Boys Town 40th Commencement 
Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


T NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
my great honor to be the speaker at the 
40th commencement exercises of Boys 
Town, which is located 10 miles west of 
my home city of Omaha, Nebr. At that 
time there were graduated 115 boys from 
high school and 135 boys from grade 
school. 

My home city of Omaha and my native 
State of Nebraska have many outstand- 
ing achievements and places and activi- 
ties of interest. Among the most unique 
and best known of these is the world- 
famed Boys Town which, although it is 
Primarily a school, is an incorporated 
Nebraska village in which the students, 
through a mayor and commissioners of 

eir own election, share in governance. 

This school was founded in 1917 by the 
late and beloved Right Reverend Mon- 
Signor Edward J. Flanagan. It started 
from a very modest and even faltering 

g to the very modern and out- 
Standing institution of wide renown 
Which it is today. 

It provides a home and school for 
homeless, neglected, and unprivileged 
boys. While most of them come from 
homes broken by death, divorce, deser- 
tion, or neglect, the program is a preven- 

` tive one rather than corrective. 

The great regard and high place ac- 
Corded Boys Town is testified to in many 
Ways. For example, some 3,500 applica- 
tions for admission are received each 
year, of which only 10 percent can be 
accepted. Also the all-round education 
Program is regularly accredited by the 
State of Nebraska. In addition to regu- 
lar subjects, it has an extensive and very 
€ffective program of vocational educa- 
tion which offers training in one of sev- 
fral trades to each of the boys. 

Its program of athletics is known na- 
tionwide. Its football teams have played 
from coast to coast. It has a strong and 
Vigorous intramural sports and recrea- 
tion program. Its 50-piece concert band, 
and 15-piece concert orchestra have ap- 
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peared throughout the Midwest. Its 
Boys Town Choir of 55 voices has made 
an annual tour of national scope since 
1946. 

The philosophy of the founder of Boys 
Town, the late Father Flanagan, as car- 
ried on by his successor, Msgr. Nicholas 
H. Wegner, has been summed up in this 
way: “Given the love, care, and guidance 
which is the heritage of every boy, and 
the opportunity for good moral, mental, 
and spiritual training, a boy will grow 
to useful manhood, a credit to himself, 
to Boys Town, his community, and to 
his country.” 

Mr. President; on the occasion of 
Boys Town 40th commencement exer- 
cises on June 2, 1957, Monsignor Wegner 
who has provided leadership of vision 
and devotion to this school since 1948— 
the year of the decease of its founder— 
made a statement which should be 
printed in the appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be done. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This afternoon we are witnessing the 
crown of many days, months, and years of 
arduous labors and toil, the fruit of many 
untold sacrifices and many eager hopes. The 
anxieties and worries, and at times, doubt- 
lessly, the disappointments accompanied in 
the work of rehabilitation and education of 
these fine young boys are already forgotten 
because of their cooperation, their achieve- 
ments, of their accomplishments, and be- 
cause of the satisfaction they have given. 

I know and feel that these young grad- 
uates are deeply grateful to all those who 
have helped them to arrive thus far, and 
that they appreciate, above all, the daily 
tasks and labors of their teachers who im- 
parted into their minds and hearts, not only 
a sound and worthwhile secular education 
but also a genuine Christian and moral 
one, which will stand by them, I hope and 
pray, throughout life. 

Every year the lives of thousands of our 
youth are determined in a great measure 
by their teachers. Students looking desir- 
ing knowledge and truth accept quite implic- 
itly that which teachers impart to them. Too 
often teachers give their students anything 
but the truth, and correct philosophy of life 
and that is the reason we, so often, hear, 
given by people in justification of their 
action, That's what I was taught by my 
teachers.” Thank God we have teachers 
at Boys Town who are imbued with the cor- 
rect philosophy of life, teachers who are in- 
terested, not only in the student’s temporal 
success but also in their moral and spiritual 
welfare and, above all, their eternal happi- 
ness, And, I am certain, that if our gradu- 
ates of this year as well as those in the past 
and of the future, conform their conduct and 
lives to the knowledge, spiritual and mental, 
imparted to them by their teachers at Boys 
Town, they will be a success in life; they 
will be a pride to their country, church and 
Father Flanagan's Boys’ Home. As long as 
they keep before their minds the great eter- 
nal truths, they shall not fail. All of us at 
Boys Town are gratified and feel justly 
proud of our graduates of 1957, because 
115 boys have given satisfaction and com- 
pleted successfully the prescribed studies 
of our accredited high school, and 135 have 
done lilkewise, and are graduating from 
our grade school. My heartfelt congratula- 
tions and the felicitiations of our entire 
faculty and staff, I convey to you. We are 
immensely proud of you because you have 
shown to the world that homeless and un- 
derprivileged boys, if given an equal oppor- 
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tunity and proper environment, can make 
good, can succeed, and are able to take their 
Places in the world, and accept the bur- 
dens of citizenship. May Father Flanagan, 
through whom the opportunities and ad- 
vantages given you here, were made, to a 
great extent possible, be your guide through- 
out life, your inspiration, your hope. 

This afternoon an event is transpiring at 
Boys Town that will always be held in happy 
memory. There are persons and people we 
meet in the highways of life whose character, 
manliness, high principles, and position im- 
press us, influence our deeds and lives, and 
bring a very definite reaction in us to better 
and improve ourselves, to work harder to 
reach the top. Such a person we have with 
us this day at our commencement exercises. 
His life, his character, his Christian man- 
hood, his family life have been an inspiration 
to millions. He is a true American and Ne- 
braskan. He is a graduate of Omaha and 
Creighton Universities, and from the latter 
received his law degree in 1929. He served 
very successfully as Douglas County com- 
missioner from 1944 to 1952. He was elected 
in 1952 to the United States Congress as Con- 
gressman from the Second Nebraska District 
in which position he gave outstanding and 
faithful service. The people of Nebraska rec- 
ognizing his ability elected him to the Senate 
of the United States in 1954. Senator 
HrvUsKA we are immensely proud to have you 
here this afternoon. It is of deepest pleasure 
for me to present you to the members of the 
graduating classes, faculty, and all our 
friends the Honorable Roman L. HRUSKA, 
Member of the United States Senate from 
the great State of Nebraska. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. S 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to com- 
mend very much to the attention of my 
colleagues the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has made, and I 
should also like to join in that statement. 

It is my privilege to know personally 
the great work being done at Boys Town 
by Father Wegner, who is doing an in- 
spirational job of leading back into good 
citizenship these younger citizens of ours, 
who had wandered astray. 

I could not let this opportunity pass 
without saying something in tribute to 
the fine work that is being done. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I am sure that the 
leadership and faculty of Boys Town, as. 
well as the boys themselves, will join me 
in my expression of appreciation for his 
kind remarks. 


Freedom of Debate in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the testi- 
mony of Hon, Thomas F. Cadwalader, 
attorney, of Baltimore, Md., delivered be- 
fore the special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration considering proposed changes 
in Senate rule XXIL 
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There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or THOMAS F. CADWALADER 

Anyone who has studied the American 
Constitution and its origin, as set forth in 
the debates of its founders themselves, and 

in the Federalist, must be aware of the fact 
that the chief function and purpose of the 
Senate as an institution is to defend the 
rights and interests of the States and more 
particularly of the small and weak States, 
against the large and populous ones. It was 
the then small States of New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, and Delaware that forced 
the compromise scheme of a Senate with 
equal suffrage of all the States as against a 
House with representation according to 
population. If this compromise had not 
carried, against the vigorous protest of the 
big States, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, the convention would prob- 
ably have broken up. Later when the 
amending article was under debate the same 
influences forced the adoption of the pro- 
viso which freezes the equality of States in 
the Senate beyond the possibility of repeal. 

The Senate was therefore established ex- 
pressly for the purpose of obstructing leg- 
islation hostile to minority interests, and 
especially to the smaller States. It was 
elected by the State legislatures. 

The 17th amendment changed the method 
of electing Senators from the legislatures to 
the voters of the several States. This gave 
to the mass vote of big cities the real choice 
of the Senators from the big States and the 
Senators from those States are chiefly an- 
swerable to the industrialized and urban 
centers, and tend to refiect their wishes. 
‘The small towns and rural parts of the coun- 


try can hope to rely only on the Senators , 


from the agricultural States, and these are 
getting fewer all the time. 

The checks and balances by which the 
framers sought to restrain the extesses to 
which governments are always prone have 
therefore been much weakened in the Na- 
tional Legislature. At the same time the 
legal and constitutional checks to be found 
normally in a judiciary sworn to support and 
defend the Constitution have become of little 
value. The reasons for this are perhaps more 
obscure but the fact is quite obvious. Even 
if in some spheres such as the right of free 
speech it may appear that individuals are 
being amply protected by the courts it is 
certainly true that Individual rights to prop- 
erty, and the very basic right of local self- 
government have suffered curtailment such 
as the framers never dreamed of. 

The powers of government when exerted 
in the direction of collectivism are rarely if 
ever restrained by the Supreme Court, and 
even the right of free speech is protected 
chiefly when the speaker advocates collectiv- 
ism in some of its numerous forms. 

Anything therefore that gives States or 
communities that are in the minority some 
sort of chance to defend their natural rights 
and the personal liberties of their people 
against the overwhelming power of a mighty 
government is to be safeguarded ss a means 
of defending what liberty remains. For if 
liberty goes it matters not whether fascism 
or communism takes its place. In either 
event the days of American greatness will 
have ended. 

One of the principal safeguards remaining 
is a Senate based on the equal suffrage of 
the several States and the right of almost 
unlimited debate of its members. No in- 
stance can be recalled in our history where 
this right of unlimited debate, or filibuster- 
ing if you choose to call if so, has op- 
erated to the serious Injury of the country, 
except in the opinions of a few disappointed 
people. In the past it saved the country 
from a renewal of the orgies of reconstruc- 
tion when the force bill was defeated in the 
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last decade of the 19th century. Actually 
the shame and crime of reconstruction it- 
self could not have occurred if the several 
States had been allowed the senatorial suf- 
frage that the Constitution guaranteed to 
them. If the aftermath of the Civil War 
had been as the aftermath of Great Britain's 
war against the Boers the hatred and dis- 
unity that now, 100 years later, still exist 
and increase between the sections of the 
Union, would long ago have been forgotten. 

A free country must be governed by the 
consent of the governed, as the Declaration 
of Independence proclaimed. Otherwise it 
is not free. The right of cloture in a par- 
liamentary body is only a right to impose 
the will of the dominant party on the un- 
willing minority. It is not necessary ever to 
invoke. it unless the minority is convinced 
that the action under debate is so oppressive 
that it never should be advocated by any 
person professing his loyalty to free insti- 
tutions. 

Take the present case of the so-called (and 
miscalled) civil-rights bill. If the civil 
rights of citizens, white or black, cannot be 
protected in the ordinary course of law by 
the governments of the States in which they 
live, then we should abolish the United 
States altogether and substitute an all- 
powerful dictatorship in the hope that it 
might prove beneficent and treat everyone 
alike. Has any dictatorship done so? Yes, 
a few, for a short time perhaps. But you 
and I do not believe in taking this risk. 
However, if you make the protection of eivil 
rights, however you define them, the duty 
of a central government through its ap- 
pointed agents, attorneys, judges, marshals, 
and detectives, you are really opening the 
road to the development of a purely dic- 
tatorial form of rule, from which you may 
find yourselves beyond the point of possible 
return. 

This bill is aimed now at the South but 
its principle is equally threatening to every 
part of our people. 

If you overthrow the possibility of “talking 
to death” measures of this nature then you 
are voting to abandon one of the few re- 
majning lines of defense established by the 
sagacious strategists of the Constitution and 
those who so vote may thunder against com- 
munism as much as they please—they will 
have presented it with a very useful key to 
unlock the storehouse of freedom, and de- 


spoil it. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp letters pro- 
testing the position taken by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce opposing 
the TVA. These are letters from the 
president of the Columbia-Mount Pleas- 
ant (Tenn.) Chamber of Commerce writ- 
ten to Philip Talbott, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and a similar one written 3 years ago 
to the then president, Richard L. Bow- 
ditch, pointing out that local chambers 
do not agree with the action and ques- 
tioning the right of the United States 
Chamber to take such a stand without 
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giving its member bodies an opportunity 
to vote. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 19, 1957. 

Mr. PHILIP M. TALBOTT, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D.C.: 

In accordance with a request of the board 
of directors of the Columbia-Mount Pleas- 
ant Chamber of Commerce, I am writing to 
tell you of the formal action taken by our 
board Monday night. 

The board went on record as condemning 
the recent stand of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority situation, as exemplified 
by the highly publicized testimony of Mr- 
Louis V. Sutton at hearings of the Flood Con- 
trol Subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee on May 7, 1957. 

Our board also went on record with the 
opinion that the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
did not have the authority under any policy 
declaration or referendum to take the stand 
voiced by Mr. Sutton, which, if carried out, 
would be disastrous to businessmen who have 
investments in the TVA area. 

I was also asked to call your attention to a 
letter addressed to Mr. Richard L. Bowditch, 
then president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, under date of March 
20, 1954, signed by Mr. Moscow Wright, then 
president of the Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce. A copy is enclosed. I was asked to 
do this to show you that we were opposed to 
the 1954 United States Chamber TVA policy, 
and we are therefore quite consistent in our 
strong stand against the 1957 proposals 
voiced by Mr. Sutton. 

Very truly yours, 

VirGIL H. Moors, Jr., 
y President. 
COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbia, Tenn., March 20, 1954. 
Mr. RICHARD L. BOWDITCH, 

President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BowprrcH: The board of directors 
of the Columbia Chamber of Commerce, ® 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of thé 
United States, took action at its regular 
monthly meeting in March 1954 deploring 
what appears to be the ingrained and, to our 
way of thinking, the unjustifiable antago- 
nism of governing groups of the Chamber 
Commerce of the United States toward the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, as exemplifi 
by a recent report on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and by other writings in offic 
publications of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
Moscow WRIGHT, 
President. 


Alexander Hamilton Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, as Chair- 
man of the Alexander Hamilton Me- 
morial Commission, it is a great pleasure 
for me to report that the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Students Consti- 
tutional Convention, a re-creation of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, held 
in Philadelphia's historic Independence 
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Hall, June 18-21, was a unique and 

highly successful enterprise. 

The participants were 55 high school 
boys and girls, each the winner of a 

ton scholarship in a State, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or 1 of 6 territorial 
divisions. It has been conservatively 
estimated that at least 150,000 students 
took part in these preliminary contests 

With the result that at least this number 

of young Americans gained knowledge of 

ton and the formative years of the 

Republic which they otherwise would not 

ve obtained. Each of the 55 winners 
received a $1,000 scholarship, with an 
additional $1,000 going to the college or 
university he will attend. 

In the course of the 4-day convention 
the student delegates discussed up- 
Ward of 60 proposals to amend the Con- 
Stitution of the United States in commit- 

+ and debated the merits and demerits 

20 amendment proposals on the floor 

Of the convention. Of the proposals 

ught to the floor for action only 1, 
of the 22d amendment, which 

limits the Presidency to 2 terms, was ap- 
proved. The student delegates made 
very clear that they like the Constitu- 

n as it is, and are opposed to change 
Merely for the sake of change. 
tint of the 55 delegates to the conven- 
t n, 13 were selected to receive Hamilton 

tllowships, each representing a $2,000 

Scholarship, plus an equal sum to the 

ege or university the student will at- 

i The 13 Hamilton fellows—the 

Statder Is symbolic of the original 13 

tes —are: 

i‘ Craig S. Bamberger, Jr., 805 Fifth Ave- 
Ue, Selma, Ala. 
Gordon R. Chester, 

Boise, Idaho. 

James M. Copeland, Jr., 3717 Vorhies 
Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


2268 Gekeler, 


lisle H. Dick, 2615 East Manchester 


Street, Tucson, Ariz. 


pohn J. Kirby, Jr., 
ve, Falis Church, Va. (representing 
District of Columbia). 

Str hael G. Marenchic, 305 Lawrie 
fet, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Calif E. McCall, 1122 Trinity, Modesto, 


8 Karen E. Ordahl, 963 South Delaware, 
Pringfield, Mo. 
Tes nnon II. Ratliff, Box 5576, Sonora, 


Allen R. Rule, 330 Lena Drive 
Columbus, Ohio. 2 
uel J. Ste ee 
Street. 5 35 East Fifth 
tings Wyman, Jr., 2708 Highland 
Park Drive, Aiken, S. C. 

mae win the award in Philadelphia, 
h State winner had to qualify not 
alse on the basis of public speaking, but 
of On the basis of general knowledge 

A ton and his times. 
de} t the dinner in Philadelphia the 55 
gates each received an award cer- 
ache entitling him to his $1,000 
Ram arship, and a bronze Alexander 
rèr ton medal. The certificates were 
S sented by Dr. Bower Aly, of the Uni- 
ersity of Missouri, chairman of the ad- 
co committee which planned and 
aducted the high school contests for 
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the Commission. The 13 fellowship 
awards were announced by Hon. Laurens 
M. Hamilton, of Warrenton, Va., a mem- 
ber of the Commission, and a great-great 
grandson of Alexander Hamilton. J. 
Harvie Williams, Director of the Com- 
mission, was toastmaster. 

Each scholarship winner at Philadel- 
phia was asked to write a short state- 
ment summarizing his reactions and ex- 
periences at this Alexander Hamilton 
Memorial Student Constitutional Con- 
vention. I ask unanimous consent that 
six of these representative statements 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Jans M. COPELAND, JR., 

MICHIGAN f 


I am only sorry that more people cannot 
participate in the tremendously educational 
and successful students constitutional con- 
vention. Discussion and study of constitu- 
tional issues and the life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton have given to me new knowledge in the 
field of Government. If every one could 
participate in such a convention and in such 
learning, the future of the United States 
would be assured. 

Although I only participated in a small 
segment of the program of the Commission, 
I feel that being a State delegate is one of 
the greatest honors to any student and cer- 
tainly the highest honor I have yet to re- 
ceive. 

The Bicentennial Commission has certain- 
ly accomplished its objective. Alexander 
Hamilton is fast being accepted into the 
public hearts and minds as one of, if not 
the greatest of our Founding Fathers. With 
the fallacies exposed about Hamilton, the 
books written about him, the celebrations 
in his honor, and the contest held in his 
name, the American people, both young and 
old, are coming to recognize Hamilton's true 
worth. The Commission should be con- 
gratulated on a tremendous task well done. 


STATEMENT BY CARLISLE H. DICK, ARIZONA 


I am very proud to say that it has meant 
a lot to me, 

At first, when I won the contest, I thought 
of it as nothing outstanding. But as I 
studied the books on Alexander Hamilton 
and the Constitution I gained a new insight 
as to the origin of my country. 

When I came to the convention I met dele- 
gates from all the other commonwealths. 
Before I always had reflected my State's 
view on measures like civil rights etc. But 
when I talked with the other delegates I saw 
and tried to understand their reasons for 
their feelings on disputed issues—and now I 
partially understand and am glad I do. 

I gained an insight as to the workings of 
Government. I better understood, through 
proposing and debating amendments, how 
our Government, our Senators and our Rep- 
resentatives work. This to me is the most 
important thing because if he does not un- 
derstand or comprehend the workings of his 
own Government he cannot be an intelli- 
gent voter or American. 

Iam very thankful for the opportunity to 

come here and to say I know all these fine 
delegates. 
I have not the time or the sheaves of pa- 
per it would take to convey my appreciation 
to the convention or for the fine companion- 
ship I have found here or for the insights 
I have previously mentioned. 

I only hope and pray there will be another 
one in another 100 years for my grandchil- 
dren to enter. 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN J. KIRBY, JR., DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA 


My participation has meant both the op- 
portunity and inducement to learn about 
Alexander Hamilton and the Constitution. 
It opened up wide all the broad vistas of a 
self-course in political science. 

The convention itself, even at this early 
date, has helped me to realize the problems, 
the differences, and the essential sameness 
of the residents of every State and Territory 
in the United States. It has been a real 
and, I sincerely hope, an abiding eye opener. 

The reason I shall personally remember 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission is that in working at the conven- 
tion and studying the Constitution and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, my decision to go into poli- 
tics was finalized. 

Through my entire life, the Commission 
will be a permanent milestone. It would 
be perhaps fitting to add that the scholar- 
ship has allowed to continue my education 
toward this goal, Another truly great 
memory. * 


STATEMENT BY SHANNON H. RATLIFF, TEXAS 


Participation in the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission has meant three 
things to me. One is a greater understand- 
ing of our form of government and its me- 
chanics. Two, a greater admiration for one 
of the truly great Americans. Third, a won- 
derful experience of associating with a fine, 
learned class of young men and women. 

The first is important because I now can 
defend and understand my Government to a 
much greater degree. The second is of im- 
portance because I now believe that history 
has blackened a fine man's name. It also 
gives me a goal and a pattern which I would 
like to achieve and follow in life. The third 
has made me many friends, restored my 
faith in American youth, and enabled me 
te enrich my own life. 

Because of the Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Commission I now feel I have 
enriched my life greatly and am more capable 
now of being a good citizen and of being a 
true help to a world plagued by many terrific 
problems, 


STATEMENT BY HASTINGS WYMAN, In., SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Participation in the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission has been impor- 
tant to me for a number of reasons, but fore- 
most of these is my participation has made 
me more conscious than ever before of the 
influence our forefathers had on our very 
lives. In almost every field of Government 
and politics, history is almost domineering 
in influence. 

This program has also given me an oppor- 
tunity to get a better understanding of our 
governmental setup. Though I had read 
previously about the organization and pro- 
cedures of Congress, this convention has 
given me an insight into the work of Con- 
gress through firsthand experience. 

My greatest disappointment of the con- 
vention to date has been the fact that be- 
cause of limited time and a crowded sched- 
ule, the measures that we must discuss and 
pass on are never really even touched be- 
yond the surface. This is probably some- 
thing for which there could be no remedy. 

Probably on important lesson that I have 
learned is that this great country of ours has 
as many different ideas concerning govern- 
mental policy as there are persons who en- 
tertain any such ideas at all. This was some- 
what of a surprise to me, for as I have lived 
in my home State ali my life, I did not realize 
the tremendous task in effecting one policy 
for the entire country from so many good 
opinions, 

* 
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STATEMENT BY GoRDON R. CHESTER, IDAHO 


My participation in the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Commission has opened to my eyes a 
great new horizon of study, the Constitution 
of the United States, and the communica- 
tions of wisdom set down by its proponents. 

The uncomprising determination of Ham- 
ilton to do what he thought was right, and 
his versatility in so many facets of life pro- 
vide an inspiration to me. 

My selection as the constitutional delegate 
from my commonwealth crystalized a seem- 
ingly impractical idea that I might like to 
enter the profession of law and to enter the 
government of my native State. 

More than anything else, I will have bene- 
fited from my contact with my contempo- 
raries of this Nation, meeting with them, 
termining differences, likenesses and customs 
of our respective areas. And, too, I have 
realized the great power and scope of this 
Nation. And I have been impressed of my 
obligation to go forth to protect its right 
both from external force and from internal 
sedition, resulting from poor government, 
corruption, and compromise of principles, 


The Fine Work of the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last month 
there was celebrated the 30th anniver- 
sary of the official inauguration in Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, on June 9, 1927, of a 
very fine organization which is known 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. I 
refer to the American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Childhood 
the only intergovernmental agency in the 
18 5 serving all the interests of child- 
hood. 

This splendid organization is the second 
oldest of the specialized organizations 
attached to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. It has been my pleasure in 
the past, as it is today, to highlight its 
good works, just as I have been pleased 
to highlight the fine job of UNICEF—the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

The institute's good works may be seen 
throughout Latin America—not simply 
in its encouragement and technical guid- 
ance to clinics, nurseries, hospitals, work- 
shops, but in the healthy bodies of in- 
numerable childreh throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. - 

The institute and the hemisphere owe 
an everlasting debt to the great indivi- 
dual who was its godfather, so to speak, 
Dr. Luis Morquio, a great pediatrician of 
the Republic of Uruguay. 

I was pleased to note in the current 
July 1957 issue of the magazine Ameri- 
cas, published by the OAS, a fine article 
by Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, who has 
served as president of the directing coun- 
cil of the institute, describing the great 
job which it has done. 

I send to the desk the text of this 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
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it be printed in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Prorecr Our CHILDREN—AOS SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCY IN MONTEVIDEO CELEBRATES ITS 
30TH ANNIVERSARY 

(By Elisabeth Shirley Enochs) 

An institution, we are told, is “the length- 
ened shadow of a man.“ The truth of this 
saying has never been better illustrated than 
in the case of the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood, 
second oldest of the OAS specialized organi- 
zations, which is celebrating the 30th anni- 
versary of its official inauguration in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, on June 9, 1927. 

The man whose shadow falls, through the 
institution he founded, in benevolent pro- 
tection over all the republics of this hemis- 
phere and extends even to European shores 
was the great Uruguayan pediatrician Dr. 
Luis Morquio. A monument erected to his 
memory by the Uruguayan Government, de- 
picting Morquio with a child, stands in the 
beautiful park in front of the residence of 
the United States Ambassador in Montevideo. 
The statue is almost always flower-adorned, 
either with a formal wreath placed by a visit- 
ing official delegation or, more often, with 
simple bouquets put there by childish hands. 
This is as it should be. Nearly a quarter of 
a century has passed since Luis Morquio’s 
death, but wherever America's pediatricians 
gather, his memory is revered, and there is 
scarcely a child in the hemisphere who has 
not benefited in some way from the life he 
devoted to promoting their health and wel- 
fare. 

Luis Morquio was the son of poor Italian 
immigrants. His father worked for a while 
as a shoemaker. His mother had a hard 
time rearing her family, and Luis has been 
described ag having been a puny child. I 
remember a touching incident I heard from 
a former Uruguayan naval attaché in Wash- 
ington; “Shortly after Luis Morquio’s birth,” 
he said, “his mother came to work for my 
mother. Because of poor health, she could 
not nurse her baby. My mother had a child 
about the same age, and since she had an 
abundance of milk she offered to nurse the 
infant Luis too.” But for this, Luis Mor- 
quio might not have lived to spread the 
doctrine of the mother-child relationship 
that is linked with his name. 

Before the turn of the century, he entered 
the medical school of the free University of 
Uruguay. The school itself was struggling, 
and there was as yet no specialization in 
pediatrics. For this he later went to Paris. 
There pediatrics, though still in its early 
stages, was stimulated by ever-growing con- 
cern over the high infant-death rates pre- 
vailing in many European countries. After 
returning to Uruguay, Morquio worked with 
Dr. Francisco Soca, the first professor of 
pediatrics in the medical school, whom he 
later succeeded. As professor of pediatrics, 
he introduced theories that subsequently 
swept the hemisphere. 

At that time few countries in the New 
World had reliable vital statistics, even in 
the larger cities, but it was assumed that 
in many areas more than half of the in- 
fants born alive died before their first birth- 
day. (Not until 1910 was the first Ministry 
of public health established in an Amer- 
can country—in Cuba.) Because the life 
expectancy of adults was very low, many 
children became orphans at an early age. 
Inevitably, institutions were opened to care 
for them, but affection and good intentions 
were seldom accompanied by scientific 
knowledge of a growing child’s needs. The 
unmarried mother customarily abandoned 
her infant. Many children, born in families 
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in better circumstances, died because their 
parents knew little or nothing of the most 
elementary facts relating to child feeding- 
Luis Morquio was one of the first to recog- 
nize that the health problems of children 
are inextricably linked to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of their famtlies and the 
communities in which they live. He there- 
fore tried to instill in his students an aware- 
ness of the child as a whole and advocated 
programs that emphasized all aspects of a 
child’s life: health, welfare, education, and 
soon. His doctrine emphasized research 
careful observation. “The most insignificant 
detail,” he told his eager disciples, “may hold 
the secret of a diagnosis.” 

Morquio also believed in prolonging the 
mother-child relationship so that the child 
would retain the sense of security derived 
from the mother’s continuing care. His in- 
sistence on avoiding unnecessary separation 
of a child from his mother from birth at 
least through the preschool years was an 
innovation that led to many advances in the 
philosophy and practice of child care. 

A United States visitor to a Bogota chil- 
dren's hospital a few years ago was s 
to find that adjacent to the cubicle with ® 
crib for a sick baby was a tiny room with 
a cot for the infant’s mother. “This is what 
Morkuio advocated,” he was told. “The 
Uruguayan doctor said the sick baby needs 
the reassurance of his mother's presence. He 
also said that the mother is never more 
teachable than when she is worried about 
her baby.” Today, more than a quarter of 
a century later, modern psychiatry is con- 
firming Morquio’s teachings. 

Shortly after World War II, the World 
Health Organization began granting fellow- 
ships for study in the United States to Euro” 
pean experts who had been cut off from the 
stream of scientific developments during the 
period of hostilities. One, Dr. Robert Montus 
of the French Public Health Service, told 
of having been in charge of a public-health 
district with a headquarters at Marseilles 
and of his concern for the high infant 
mortality in the area. “I did everything 1 
had heard or read about to bring the rate 
down,” he said, “but without much success 
Then, by chance, I read a report by a Uru- 
*guayan doctor named Morquio, emphasizing 
the young child’s need for his mother. We 
had been separating babies from their moth- 
ers at birth, especially the infants born out 
of wedlock, putting them in hospitals, nurs 
eries, and other institutions and leaving their 
mothers free to work. I decided to try keep” 
ing the young infants with their mothers as 
long as possible. The decline in our infant 
mortality rate was immediate and striking- 

To keep abreast of the time, Morquio main- 
tained close contact with his colleagues in 
Europe and frequently attended scientific 
meetings overseas. In 1913, a big interna- 
tional child-welfare meeting was held in 
Brussels under the august patronage of the 
Belgian Premier, Carton de Wiart. In some 
of his writings, Morquio described this meet- 
ing, which formally recommended- that EU- 
rope create an International Bureau of Child 
Welfare—a recommendation that could not 
be fulfilled because of the outbreak of the 
First World War. 

Widespread concern over the welfare of 
children led to the organization of the 
Pan American Child Congress in Buenos 
Aires in 1916. Although this first co 
was not government sponsored, Dr. 
Barrett, director general of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, stimulated participation by all 
the American Republics. The United States 
delegate described that congress as the 
step toward the international interchange 
‘of ideas, which, if properly encouraged 
supported, will result ultimately in the for- 
mulation of America's international ideals 
of childhood and its rights. Three yess 
later, in 1919, the Second Pan American Child 
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Congress was held in the capital of Uruguay. 
the minutes of a special plenary session 
Of May 22, we find the following: Continu- 
ing, Dr. Morquio presented for the consid- 
eration of the assembly the project to create 
an American International Bureau for the 
Protection of Childhood, which would be 
center for study, action, and dissemi- 
nation of information on all matters relat- 
to children and which might be the 
lal agency of the American nations which 
Would sign the agreement.” 
After study by a special committee, the 
Congress formally approved the proposal, 


Which invited the Government of Uruguay 


Serve as the host country. After many 
negotiations, the necessary legislation was 
enacted by Uruguay, a committee was ap- 
Pointed to draft statutes, and approval by 
the Fourth Pan American Child Congress, 

Santiago, Chile, in 1924, opened the way 
for the actual establishment of the new 


The only intergovernmental agency in the 
ld serving all the interests of childhood, 

e Institution is sanctioned by the Bogata 

r as a specialized agency of the Or- 

tion of American States. Its work 
etails with that of UNICEF, which, of 

, is a much larger organization. The 
Institute supplies technical information and 
Advice: UNICEF supplies food, equipment, 
training. The Institute makes studies 
and advises as to nutritional needs of chil- 
; UNICEF furnishes the milk that is 
lacking in such areas as Central America 
the Andean countries. The Institute 
nds standards for children's hos- 


: UNICEF supplies medicine and, 


equipment. 
t It was the Institute that was responsible 
or inviting UNICEF to turn its attention 
to the Latin American countries as well as 
Europe and Asia. At the ninth Pan Amer- 
ican Child Congress in Caracas in 1948, 
the institute sponsored a resolution urging 
the American countries to contribute gen- 
ously to UNICEF and urged UNICEF to 
ider the needs of American children, 
though not caused directly by war, 
Were no less compelling. UNICEF not only 
plat favorable consideration to this urgent 
ea but invited the Institute's Direcor Gen- 
fral, Dr. Roberto Berro—who succeeded Dr. 
Morquic on his death in 1935—to spend sev- 
ya Weeks at UNICEF headquarters in New 
oan to help plan the Latin American pro- 


Pe: small agency with a budget—for 1957— 
855,000 must operate with economy and 
discretion, ‘The institute sees its role pri- 
Marily as that of a gadfly, stimulating the 
wePonsibile agencies in each country to de- 
‘ane an awareness of children’s needs and 
K practical solutions for their problems. 
Through surveys and field studies and re- 
Search—its specialized library covers every 
— facet of child life the institute 
org, ers any kind of inquiry. If a women’s 
we tization in Cuzco, Peru, for instance, 
ants to start a day-care center for chil- 
tity of working mothers, & letter to the in- 
ls ute will bring them simple directions. 
The Chezuela revising its children's code? 
men atitute will review the draft and com- 
dre ton it, No one knew how many chil- 
n in Latin America had rheumatic fever 
atten the institute made a survey, called the 
aud tion of pediatricians to the problem, 
tere Urged a Pan American Sanitary Con- 
disease to adopt a resolution making the 
reportable. 
nene institute touches both the child of 
orp Bolivian highlands and the Haitian 
we an. I have talked to country doctors in 
qu interior of Ecuador who depend on the 
dest y Boletin for information from the 
With socialists on child care. An adviser 
— International Cooperation Admin- 
ubs ion in Paraguay reports that the most 
tantial material on social services for 
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children in the Asunción School of Social 
Service library was found in the Boletin. 
Through the national Children’s Bureau of 
Brazil, the philosophy of “the whole child” 
that Morqulo bequeathed to the institute 
has found expression in services for moth- 
ers and children in the most remote areas 
of that huge country. 

The institute has undertaken a number of 
major studies, some hemispherewide in 
scope, others restricted to a few countries. 
These have covered such subjects as Latin 
American Indian children (a study recom- 
mended by the International Save the Chil- 
dren Union); rickets; the incidence of infan- 
tile paralysis among children; medical serv- 
ices in school-health programs; institutions 
for delinquents; children's nutrition prob- 
lems (in cooperation with the Argentine 
National Institute of Nutrition and the 
United States Children's Bureau); and a 
study of methods of caring for European 
children evacuated from areas under bom- 
bardment and brought to the New World 
(requested by the second meeting of fereign 
ministers at Habana in 1940). 

Ecuador and the United States were the 
first countries to benefit when the institute 
introduced a microfilm service for member 
countries. A judge in Chicago had refused 
to sanction adoption proceedings for a child 
that was to be taken to Ecuador to live be- 
cause he did not know what protection the 
child would have under Ecuadoran law. An 
appeal from the Children’s Home and Aid 
Society brought by airmail from the insti- 
tute a microfilm copy and an English trans- 
lation of Ecuador's modern law, which the 
institute had helped Ecuadoran authorities 
frame. The judge was satisfied and the 
adoptive parents happy. 

The institute’s technical work is carried 
on at headquarters through its department 
of technical cooperation and five advisory 
committees: child health, legislation, sta- 
tistics, social services, and education. These 
are headed by such eminent authorities as 
Dr. Lourenco Filho, a noted Brazilian edu- 
cator; Miss Marta Ezcurra, of Argentina, 
probably the best known social worker in 
Latin America; and three Uruguayans—Dr. 
Adolfo Morales, a statistician of international 
repute; Judge Pedro José Achard, an expert 
in children’s codes and juvenile delinquency; 
and Dr. Maria Luisa Saldún de Rodriguez, 
associate professor of pediatrics at the Uni- 
versity of Uruguay. The acting director, Dr. 
Victor Escard6 y Anaya, Luis Morquio’s 
favorite disciple, has been with the institute 
since its first day and was in charge of tech- 
nical cooperation until September 1956, when 
the untimely death of Dr. Roberto Berro left 
him acting as interim director. 

One of the first OAS technical coopera- 
tion projects—known in OAS circles as Proj- 
ect 32—was launched to benefit the children 
of the member countries. Every year from 
1952 to 1956, the Institute invited to Monte- 
video 1 specialist from each of 7 countries 
for a 2-month intensive workshop to study 
all aspects of child health, welfare, and edu- 
cation. The United Nations and UNICEF 
made extra fellowships available, so that 
each year from 10 to 15 people took the 
course. After returning to his country, the 
specialist, assisted by technical experts from 
the Institute, organized a national seminar 
to explore the needs of children. Agencies 
and institutions were visited and on-the- 
spot consultation offered. The governments 
have cooperated enthusiastically. In Co- 
lombia and Haiti, for instance, the govern- 
ments provided air transportation to remote 
sections so that Institute experts and local 
specialists could visit institutions devoted to 
the care of lepers’ healthy children. In 
Venezuela the seminar's daily sessions were 
broadcast, and the staffs of children's agen- 
cies and institutions in the various prov- 
inces held round-table discussions of the 
material reviewed by the experts in Caracas. 
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Copies of lectures given at the Montevideo 
workshop were widely distributed by the In- 
stitute to fill the textbook gap. In some 
countries as many as 300 people participated 
in the national seminars that followed the 
Montevideo workshop. 

When Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo was OAS 
Secretary General, he liked to joke about a 
reception he received in Santiago, Chile, 
during an official trip around South Amer- 
ica. The morning after, he sent for the 
papers to read the accounts of his arrival, 
Blazoned across front pages were such head- 
lines as “OAS Discusses Child Nutrition.” 
“I was dumfounded,” Dr. Lieras said. “None 
of the welcome speeches had mentioned nu- 
trition, nor had I in my response. Then I 
discovered that what the papers were full of 
was the Institute workshop.” 

The Institute’s late Director General, Dr. 
Roberto Berro, always said that the American 
International Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood originated “in the fusion of 
two sentiments deeply rooted in our society 
and in our hemisphere—concern for chil- 
dren and the historic and traditional fra- 
ternity of the American peoples.” For this 
reason, he predicted, its work will continue 
to receive even wider acceptance among na- 
tions, “because America clearly sees its fu- 
ture in the child.” 


Mayor B. F. Vance, of Bryan, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Friday, July 5, 1957, Texas lost one 
of her foremost citizens, Mayor B. F. 
Vance, of Bryan, Tex. Mayor Vance 
passed away after a distinguished career 
of public service, covering more than a 
quarter of a century. 

He was a national leader of agricul- 
ture and agricultural advancement in a 
period of change and adjustment, during 
the great depression, in World War II, 
and in the period of adjustment follow- 
ing World War II. He was a leader in 
the successful administration of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act in Texas, and 
was the outstandingly successful admin- 
istrator of the Production Management 
Act in Texas. In the latter capacity he 
was known to every farmer and rancher 
in Texas. 

Because of his stanch stand for the 
farmers and ranchers of Texas and 
America, he was forced out of office by 
State and national administrations which 
were out of sympathy with Democratic 
measures which had resulted in such 
widespread agricultural prosperity. 

So great was the personal integrity of 
B. F. Vance that he sacrificed himself 
rather than yield to measures that he 
knew were detrimental to the agricultural 
interests of his State and Nation. He 
sacrificed no principle. 

In all of his courageous acts, he had the 
loyal support of a devoted wife and a 
closeknit family. 

The recognition of his knowledge and 
integrity was spreading steadily over 
Texas at the time of his death. It is cer- 
tain that, had he lived, he would have 
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. been called to greater and greater spheres 
of service and influence. Just as his 
home city had placed him in her mayor- 
alty chair before his death, his State 
would certainly have called him back to 
wider fields of service, had he lived. 

I relied heavily upon B. F. Vance's ad- 
vice in agricultural matters. He was my 
personal friend. We fought for good 
government together. Our joint efforts 
covered Texas from the Sabine River to 
El Paso. 

Among the tens of thousands of friends 
who have helped me in Texas in the past 
5 years, none was more patriotic or more 
unselfish than B. F. Vance. 

Friend, good citizen, good father, pa- 
triot, good neighbor, he represented the 
best in American citizenship. His loss 
impoverishes Texas. 

The Bryan Daily Eagle, one of the 
outstanding daily newspapers of the 
small cities of Texas, devoted much of 
its issue of Sunday, July 7, 1957, to the 
story of the life of this good man. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the front page 
editorial in the July 7 issue of the Bryan 
Daily Eagle. The editorial is entitled 
“Vance Death Loss to Bryan.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the articles in the same issue of the 
Eagle, entitled Mayor's Public Career 
Began 28 Years Ago,” “Heart Attacks 
Fatal to Civic Leader,” and “Tributes 
Paid Mayor by Many.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vance DEATH Loss TO BRYAN 

In the untimely death of B. F. Vance, 
Bryan has lost more than an excellent mayor. 
Had he never held that position in the city 
government, which he took over only 2 
months ago, B. F. Vance would be remem- 
bered as one who contributed heavily to the 
welfare of Bryan, Brazos County, and the 
State of Texas. 

B. F. Vance came to Bryan 23 years ago as 
district agent for the Agricultural Extension 
Service of Texas A & M College, after service 
in three counties, including nearby Madison, 
as a county agent. 

When the AAA mushroomed as a New Deal 
project for farmers, Vance was named assist- 
ant administrative officer and later chairman 
and chief administrative officer. He guided 
the organization for 18 years, and in few 
States was the AAA (or PMA, or ASCS as it is 
now known) more important to the welfare 
of farmers than in Texas. 

He carried his stock of knowledge of agri- 
culture to Greece at a time when the United 
States was building up that country as a 
bulwark against rampant communism. 

Making his home in what was then open 
territory between downtown Bryan and Col- 
lege Station, Mr. Vance saw a need for more 
housing and did as much as any man to 
build up the area until now there is a solid 
residential area in the 5-mile trip. After 
leaving the PMA when the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came into power, Mr. Vance 
devoted his full time to the creation of hous- 
ing. To him it was more than building 
houses for profit, it was building homes to 
take care of families. 

He did not withdraw from politics after 
leaving PMA, but continued to support the 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party to 
which he belonged, and stumped actively 
for Ralph Yarborough. Those who disagreed 
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with his stand still admired his outspoken- 
ness. 

When Mayor George E. Adams resigned, 
Mr. Vance entered the municipal field as a 
city commissioner, and was twice elected 
in his own right. He proved a good com- 
missioner, carefully studying new questions 
as they arose and proving firm in his convic- 
tions once he had reached them. 

Just 2 months ago his fellow commission- 
ers named him mayor, and an outstanding 
administration seemed certain. But 2 
weeks ago he suffered a heart attack, fol- 
lowed by complications as he determinedly 
fought his battle to live. He will be sorely 
missed. 


MAYOR'S PUBLIC CAREER BEGAN 28 Years AGO 


Mayor B. F. Vance’s death at midnight 
Friday brought to an end a career of public 
service which began in Wise County in 1929, 
and set the stage here for a special election 
to fill the vacaney on the city commission. 

The city charter provides for a special elec- 
tion to fill vacancies on the commission, but 
does not set the date for such an election. 
It is expected, however, that the commis- 
sion will take up the matter at its meeting 
Friday night. 

Vance, who had been elected to his second 
full term on April 2, got his start in local 
politics in June 1954, when Mayor George E. 
Adams resigned from the commission, He 
was named to fill the unexpired term, then 
was elected to fill a full term and stood for 
relection again this year. 

He stepped into the mayor's chair on 
April 12 after the unanimous vote of his 
fellow city commissioners, 

Although the mayor started his long career 
of public service as schoolteacher, county 
agent, district agent for the Extension Serv- 
ice, the old triple A and the Production and 
Marketing Administration, it wasn’t until 
after he resigned as State director of the 
PMA on July 11, 1953 that Vance became ac- 
tive in State and local politics, 

He accused former Governor Shivers and 
the Republican administration of forcing 
him to resign as State director of the PMA, 
After Vance’s resignation, Shivers said the 
resignation was asked by Washington. 
Vance had said Shivers pressured him to 
resign and blocked his appointment to an 
overseas job under the point 4 program of 
foreign aid. 

Tom Miller, Southwest area PMA director, 
said at the time Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson had asked for the resignation in 
order to name a director who was sympa- 
thetic with the Eisenhower administration. 

After resigning from the State post, Vance 
became active in State Democratic politics, 
alining himself with the liberal wing of 
the party. 

He campaigned for Judge RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, then seeking to unseat Governor 
Shivers. He continued his support of Judge 
NarsoroucH in his unsuccessful. campaign 
against Governor Daniel and was active in 
YarporovuGH'’s successful campaign to win 
the United States Senate post vacated by 
Daniel. 

Although elected to two full terms on the 
Bryan city commission, Mayor Vance did not 
campaign actively for the position. His ac- 
tivities as a real estate developer and his 
many civic services won him the admiration 
and yotes of many Bryan citizens. 


Heart ATTACKs FATAL TO CIVIC. LEADER 


Funeral services for Mayor B. F. Vance, 57, 
who died Friday at midnight, will be held 
today at 3 p. m. from the First Baptist 
Church, with the Rev. Dr. W. H. Andrew, 
pastor, officiating. Burial will be in Bryan 
City Cemetery. 

The mayor died after an 18-day series of 
heart attacks. He was stricken on June 18 
while at his farm near here. 


July 18 

The body will lie in state at the church 
from 1:30 p. m. until time for the services. 
One hymn, Asleep in Jesus, will be sung DY 
a quartet from the choir of the First Bap 
Church. Mrs. Imogene Nash Robertson 
play organ music. 

Pallbearers, selected from the members of 
the Men's Discussion Group of the church. 
include S. A. Lynch, J. Frank Tucker, H. L. 
Heaton, V. M. Nelson, A. A. Wilbanks, 

J. H. Sorrels. 

Born June 2, 1900, at Boyd, Vance came 
to Bryan 22 years ago as district agent for 
the Extension Service. He later became 
chairman of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and continued as director when 
it became the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration (PMA). 

In 1947 he took a leave of absence and went 
to Greece as agricultural adviser with the 
American mission for air to Greece, 

He resigned his post with PMA on July 11. 
1953, and became a real estate operator 
developer in Bryan. He is credited as bei? 
one of the major builders of Bryan, develop” 
ing such residential areas as Meadowbrook, 


Garden Acres, North Garden Acres, Highl 


Park, and Lakeview. 

He was the first president of the newly 
organized Bryan-College Station Home Build- 
ers Association, and was holding the office at 
time of his death. 3 

Mayor Vance was educated at Decatur Bap? 
tist College, Baylor University, North Te 
State Teachers College, and Texas A. and M. 
He began his career as a school teacher 1 
Wise County in 1929. Later he was coun 
agent in Madison, Wis., and Young Counties. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. Vo 
Ray Vance; a daughter, Mrs. Betty Vance 
Goff, Robstown; two sons, B. F. Vance, Jt 
stationed with the United States Air 
at Marysville, Tenn., and William Ray Vance 
of Bryan; two brothers, Charles Vance, 
Milam, and Ernest Vance, Elmhurst, Ni.: w 
sisters, Mrs. Frank Thurmond, Austin, an 4 
Mrs. Alice Lewis, Houston; one grandson, an 
a number of nephews and nieces. 

Mayor Vance was a member of the First 
Baptist Church, Rotary Club, Masonic Lodge, 
and active in civic and cultural circles. 

Burial will be under direction of Hillie 
Funeral Home, 


TRIBUTES PAID Mayor BY Many 


The death of Mayor B. F. Vance at mid’ 
night Friday brought many messages å 
sorrow and expressions of appreciation an 
affection for friends and close associates. 

United States Senator RALPH Yarsorovos 
late Saturday afternoon telephoned f a 
Kansas City where he had gone to atte? 
the dedication of Truman Memorial Library, 

Senator YareoroucH, a close friend 
Vance, said: s 

“I am shocked to learn of my friend 
death. 

“In the death of B. F. Vance, Texas bat 
lost one of her most co eous publi 
spirited citizens and n national authority on 
agriculture. 

“He had dedicated more than a quartet 
of a century of his life to the improvemen 
of agriculture in Texas and the Nation. 

“His citizen’s virtues were founded upon 
an unimpeachable character dedicated to 
public good. This was the dynamic tores 
in his life. 

“He sacrificed much for Texas and its peer 
ple. And he sacrificed much for me. 
loved, admired, and respected him. 5J 

“All the-people of Texas and the agricul 
tural interests of the Nation have sufe 
a severe loss. a 

“I extend my deepest sympathy to * 
family of Mayor Vance during their hour 
loss and bereavement.” z 

Mayor pro tempore O. B. Donaho said: 

“The mayor's death was a great shock 
me. The community has lost one of 


to 
its 
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finest men. Mayor Vance was a leader, a 
of vision, unselfish and one who gave 
Of his time and money for the betterment 
of his community. Mr. Vance was a Chris- 
tian gentleman, a family man. I extend my 
sympathy to his family.” 
Mike Barron, a member of the city com- 
m who had served a number of years 
on the commission with the mayor, said: 
“He was one of the finest men I have ever 
frown. His death was a great shock and 
Passing will be felt by the entire com- 
munity. I have lost a fine friend and the 
Community has lost a great citizen.” 
the ioner John Naylor, too, said that 
city “mayor's death is a great loss to the 
i He added, “I feel that I have lost a personal 
riend who never can be replaced. His 
hand on the affairs of the city will 


S. J. Enloe, a member of the city com- 
Mission, said: 
hen’, Was a man of vision and a man who 
ld the welfare of Bryan and the entire 
ey hear and dear to his heart. We have 


unis P. Walker, president of the Eagle 

Printing Co., said: 

Vance was a strong and valuable 
of the city commission and as a 
developer had contributed greatly 

lose ne growth of Bryan. His death is a real 

the community.” 

Were Fannin, city manager sald, I have 

Wn Mr, Vance since 1927. He was a fine 
tleman. His death was a great shock to 


>» The entire community has suffered 
Breat loss.” Z S 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 
Mr, 


ask THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
in Unanimous consent to have printed 
ae Appendix of the Recorp, two ex- 
J ent editorials from the July 10 and 
uly 11 issues of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Bann A er. They are entitled respectively 
Tts Principle of Rights: South Making 
meant” and “RusseLL Stated the Case: 
€re Is Hope in Assurance Given by the 
President,” 

J This newspaper is published by Capt. 
whee G. Stahiman, a great Ameriman 
edit, has always fought hard through his 
tion oral columns to preserve constitu- 

12 government. 
D E ask unanimous consent to have 
edi ted in the Appendix an outstanding 
the oral from the July 9, 1957, issue of 
tit] Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. It is en- 
edia "Threat of ‘Force’ Laws.” This 
torial is most pertinent to the motion 

Pending before the Senate. 

tori ere being nọ objection, the edi- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 

l , as follows: 
2 the Nashville Banner of July 10, 1957] 
PRINCIPLE oF RicHtTs: SOUTH Is MAKING ITS 

POINT 

vane Senators, it appears, are seeing the 
ity of the South’s insistence on trial by 
bona & fixed point of law and due process— 
brig Of contention with the civil rights 
ade. They are seeing, surely, what logic 
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underscores; that if this principle falls under 
the impact of biased thinking against the 
South, it falls for all. It is not, therefore, 
a regional issue, but national. The south- 
ern protest is not addressed to a narrow, 
selfish view, but to a view exactly as broad 
as the Constitution—and as far reaching. 

Senator O’Manoney, of Wyoming, has paid 
tribute to the fairness of southern col- 
leagues—having spoken out prior to this 
showdown for the stated right of due proc- 
ess; and recognizing the progress already 
made, and voluntarily, on race relations. 
As a further point of edification, the fact of 
voting rights enjoyed and practiced in the 
South should be laid before him. 

Who, influenced by propaganda to the con- 
trary, has bothered to examine the record 
in State after State? By what process of 
competent investigation have these civil- 
rights firebrands arrived at a conclusion of 
wholesale indictment? 

Voting is a privilege, as well as a duty, of 
citizenship, asserted and protected by law. 
With that principle there can be no quarrel. 
The issue is invasion by Federal authority, 
and methods of enforcement begetting strife 
by the measures of force contemplated in 
this iniquitous legislation. 

There are States, outside the South, where 
people of voting age are denied the right to 
vote—Indians, for example. Negro citizens 
do vote, under the same rules of eligibility 
applied in the case of white citizens; and 
if any Senator doubts that, he should come 
this way and watch. 

In Tennessee, and other Southern States, 
he would find Negroes holding public office. 
In Nashville they elect their own representa- 
tives to city council; they have membership 
on the school board. They staff their 
schools. They are employed on the police 
department and the fire department. 

Facts, it appears, are coming out in the 
Senate and registering—and they are facts 
answering organized diatribe; substantiating 
both the concept of justice and of consti- 
tutional law. 

The South does not stand at the bar of 
public opinion convicted—just accused. It 
is not on the defensive. It is defending a 
basic right of responsible treatment, and the 
place of that defense is the floor of the 
Senate. 

As manifested by the implied readiness of 
opponents to concede the trial-by-jury point, 
its stand to date is influencing that decision. 
It cannot compromise any principle to the 
detriment of established, constitutional 
rights, much less yield to the whip of caprice. 


[From the Nashville Banner of July 11, 1957] 


RUSSELL STATED THE CASE—THERE 15 HOPE IN 
ASSURANCE GIVEN BY THE PRESIDENT 


President Elsenhower now has been given 
the other side of the civil-rights dispute, a 
conducted tour of factual study incorporat- 
ing details which his legal advisors obviously 
had screened from view. Senator RUSSELL 
performed a service in presenting the facts 
in the case, and from that conference 
emerged with the reasoned hope of eliminat- 
ing from this disputed legislation its force 
bill particulars. 

Fairness demanded the respectful treat- 
ment. accorded this presentation of the 
South's case, a quality of character on which 
Senator RUSSELL relied in seeking the inter- 
view and on which he rests the assurance 
that, in his own language, “The President 
has absolutely no purpose of seeking puni- 
tive action against the South.” 

It is none the less essential to strike from 
this measure those sections embodying 
vicious, punitive powers; for if enacted there 
could be no possible guaranty that a future 
incumbent would not employ them. Fairness 
and meticulous regard for principle are not 
the universal traits in political life, and the 
only safeguards are to restrict powers by 
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the exercise of reason in the writing of law. 

This is, after all, a Government of law— 
its statutory enactments, as its branches of 
balanced authority within their respective 
boundaries, limited to the domain clearly 
and properly spelled out by the Constitution. 
It is only when elements contemptuous of 
that restraint embark on power jags, or puni- 
tive expeditions of pressure and coercion, 
that the principle of law is imperiled, 

President Eisenhower ünquestionably is 
aware of that, and must understand the dan- 
gers implicit to any legislation that ever 
could be used, by some reckless successor 
dominated by the forces of irresponsibility, 
intrusion, and spite. 

If the President recognizes the hazards of 
this mechanism as pointed out, he must 
realize that he has been sold a bill of goods 
by those devising it ostensibly under his 
sponsorship. : 

It is impossible to dispute the existence 
of threatening sections in the civil-rights 
bill, for there they are, and not just by in- 
terpretation. As enumerated by Senator 
RuSSELL they are chiefiy, part III, which he 
described to the President as authorizing the 
use of troops to integrate schools and all 
other public facilities in the South; and part 
IV, providing Federal injunction to protect 
voting rights. 

It was as a Southern spokesman confident 
of Mr. Eisenhower's good intentions and in- 
stinctive dedications to principle that Sen- 
ator RUSSELL sought this opportunity to put 
the facts before him. 

He was receptive to those facts, for an 
enlightening appraisal that should have been 
accorded this far-reaching legislative pro- 
posal before it was advanced as an adminis- 
tration bill. That it goes far beyond the 
President's objectives, in its provisions of 
punitive means and ends, has not been 
doubted by any acquainted with his policy 
of moderation, and his concept of justice and 
constitutional restraint. 

The Senator's declaration of hope, implicit 
to the spirit of good will and reasoned con- 
cern manifested, strengthens hope of the 
South to whose welfare it is addressed. 


[From the Augusta Chronicle of July 9, 1957] 
THREAT OF “Force” Laws 


Attorney General Brownell, who is opposed 
to guaranteeing jury trials in Federal court 
contempt cases, is the person who will gain 
the greatest power if Congress passes the 
civil-rights legislation. 

Perhaps that is the reason why he dis- 
courages any attempt to point out the dan- 
gerous uses to which such legislation can 
be put. 

He thinks that it is irresponsible to raise 
the question as to whether old “force laws,” 
enacted at. the close of the War Between the 
States, would be used to reenforce the power 
of the special court to be created under the 
new law. 

The Attorney General asks the people to 
believe that the Federal Government would 
not use today the tactics that were employed 
during Reconstruction days in the South. 

But those “force laws” are still on the 
books and the proponents of current ciyil- 
rights legislation are just about as fanati- 
cally unreasonable in their demands as were 
those who helped to make dark history in the 
South during the Reconstruction period. 

The people cannot afford to accept pretty 
words in exchange for their right to jury 
trial. To sacrifice that right is to sacrifice 
liberty itself. 

Those who are advocating current civil- 
rights proposals are either too ignorant to 
understand the full implications of the bill 
or they are deliberately participating in a 
program that would undermine basic consti- 
tutional rights. 

The question is: Why are they demanding 
that State courts be bypassed and that su- 
preme power to try and charge citizens by 
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unconstitutional methods be lodged in a 
single individual? 

Are they so ignorant of the recent history 
of Italy, Germany, and Russia that they can- 
not the kinship of the presently 
proposed civil-rights legislation with the 
methods used by Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Communist Russia? 

Whether it be ignorance or deliberate in- 
tent to strip the people of their right to trial 
by jury, the results will be the same if the 
people permit their representatives in Con- 
gress to pass such legislation. Once the civil- 
rights proposals are enacted into law, citizens 
might not have the right even to express an 
opinion on the injustices that will mark its 
operation. 


Why Inflation? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
No. 1 domestic problem facing the peo- 
ple of our country is the constant in- 
crease in the cost of living—inflation. 
The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, of which I have the honor of 
being chairman, is holding very inter- 
esting hearings on this all-important 
subject. We have had a number of 
economists testifying before our com- 
mittee who have presented, objectively, 
an overall view of the forces in the 
American economy bearing upon this is- 
sue. The hearings more specifically deal 
with administered prices as they affect 
our economy. 

Bernard D. Nossiter, of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, has written 
some splendid articles on the testimony 
at these hearings. He has put into un- 
derstandable language the meaning and 
importance of what has been said. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
thoughtful and challenging column, as it 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
July 13, 1957, printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 
AMERICAN ECONOMY—SENATE Unir HEARS 

FRESH IDEAS OF THREE EXPERTS 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Three economists ambled into the Sen- 
ate caucus room this week and recited a 
catalog of economic blasphemies that may 
shake the lobbyist, agitate faculty rooms, 
and tax the ingenuity of the public rela- 
tions boys for years to come. 

The mild-mannered heretics were Edwin 
G. Nourse, who quit as President Truman’s 
chief economic adviser because the Fair Deal 
was too liberal; John Kenneth Galbraith, 
onetime Fortune magazine editor and now a 
Harvard professor; and Gardiner C. Means, 
an economist with the sophisticated, busi- 
ness-supported Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

Their testimony, along with the coincl- 
dental release of a voluminous study showing 
the rapid postwar growth of concentration 
in industry, amounted to a fresh map of the 
American economy's topography. Some will 
even argue that the map is useful because it 
fits the facts as many people know them. 
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Hardened observers at congressional eco- 
nomic hearings gaped as ill-assorted Sen- 
ators swallowed without visible pain heady 
doses of heresy. 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, a vigorous Opponent of business big- 
ness, heard the economists’ argument that 
using antitrust laws to break up concentra- 
tion and bring competition to prices was a 
waste of time. Means said the antitrust 
blunderbuss, if really brought to bear, could 
“pulverize industry” and cost the Nation the 
efficiency of large corporations. Means, 
Nourse, and Galbraith, be it noted, were say- 
ing these things at Kerauver’s express inyi- 
tation; he is Chairman of the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee before 
whom they testified. 

Senator Evererr MCEINLEY DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, champion of free enter- 
prise, barely blinked as the trio told him 
that most of industry's prices are not set in 
the free market. Instead, the economists 
said, prices are administered by conscious 
decision and Can be held rigid at these levels 
for periods of time, regardless of fluctuations 
in costs and demand. 

The three economists do not see eye to eye 
on many points. But in general, they pic- 
tured the midcentury economy as looking like 
this: 

In most of industry—steel, autos, rubber, 
oil, aluminum, and meatpacking especially— 
the classical free market of many producers, 
no one big enough to affect the market price, 
is about as relevant as the Turkey Trot. In- 
stead, industry is marked in varying degrees 
by concentration,:a few large corporations. 

In these areas, prices are administered over 
an unknown range and not set by the auto- 
matic interaction of supply and demand. 
(Means contends that administered prices 


also pop up in many competitive sectors, but 


he agrees that concentration does play some 
part in furthering this kind of price setting.) 

Moreover, industrialists can at any given 
time charge several different prices for their 
products and make the same amount of 
profit. Of course, the higher the price, the 
lower the output and employment. So what 
particular price is selected in this range has 
vast consequences for general well-being. 

Finally, unions have a similar degree of 
discretion about the price they charge for 
labor. Therefore, it is like running down 
phantoms to try and determine whether la- 
bor or management is currently the villain 
in the mystery of the depreciating dollar. 

At any rate, the trio agreed, the biggest 
price jumps in the recent wave of advances 
have taken place in these administered-price 
sectors. Competitively set prices—in agri- 
culture, cotton textiles, and the like—have 
not kept pace. 

What public policy should then be pur- 
sued? The trio, in their profession's best 
tradition had little to offer. Although 2 
of them have been or are now prominent 
Democratic Party advisers, all 3 voiced 
strong support for the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration's “Jawbone” attack on rising prices, 

Unions and big business, they reasoned, 
are very responsive to public opinion and 
temper their appetite accordingly. 

Thus, they argued, public appeals for re- 
straint will work. They all guessed that 
steel would have increased more than the 
recently posted $6 a ton if it had not been 
for the war of words. The three economists 
groped for some way of institutionalizing 
such appeals. They suggested Government 
forums where big industries would have to 
announce in advance and justify price in- 
creases. 

Prom both sides of the aisle, Senators 
Josera C. O'Manoney, Democrat, Wyoming, 
and ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, Wiscon- 
sin, bespoke varying degrees of enthusiasm 
for such forums. 

As for tight money, the economists either 
dismissed it or relegated it to an inferior 
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role in curbing price rises. If money was 
tightened enough to stop prices, they said, 
it would produce unpalatable unemploy” 
ment. The present, steady rein, they no 
has not halted prices’ upward movement 
They said this was to be expected, becaus? 
big business either gets all it wants to bof- 
row or raises what it needs to expand from 
higher prices or passes on to customers an 
increased interest costs. 

Means offered the most forthright defense 
of big business while Galbraith and Nourse 
agreed by implication. Large corporations 
are most efficient, the story went, and are 
more likely to forbear from charging all the 
public will pay in the interests of publi? 
relations. 

Senate labor-rackets hunters might well 
pay attention to this analysis. There 1$ 
probably a strong connection between th® 
emergent concentration in trucking, bak 
ing, and textiles and the unsavory unio® 
leaders that are crudely acting as midwiv® 
to the birth of this phenomenon. 

But all of this challenging diagnosis as“ 
sumes that society's single goal is the great” 
est possible standard of living. As economi? 
units grow in size, what, asked the romanti? 
O'Manoney, happens to the individual? 


-What are the implications of concentra 


economic power for the spiritual aspirations 
of a society professing democratic ideals? 

Nobody stayed to answer. They were econ” 
omists, weren't they? 


Freedom of Press in Jeopardy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President 
for weeks I have warned of the dange!’ 
to freedom of press and to the freedom 
of the peoples right to information abou 
their Government, if the Wright Com” 
mission's recommendation for a penalty 
of not more than 5 years’ imprisonme?’ 
and not more than a $10,000 fine for am 
newsman printing a Government pa 
labeled secret, were enacted into law. 

The American people and press 1 
being aroused to this danger. By 
mail, I received from Mr. George Todt 
the Monday, July 8, 1957, issue of th 
Valley Times, in California, con 
an ably written column entitled “Georg? 
Todt's Opinion: Freedom of Press in 
Jeopardy.” 

I request unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcoxb, 
as follows: $ 
GEORGE Topr's OPINION: FREEDOM OF Pax 

IN JEOPARDY t 

“If the law is upheld only by governmen 
officials, then all law is at an end.” (Herbert 
Hoover, message to Congress, 1929.) ts 

Any attempt by Government bureaucrs 
or hired commissions to infringe on ni 
people's right to know ought to be met 
the stiffest kind of resistance by every ne 
paperman worth his salt—and by the pu 

Contrary to superficial notions enterta: as 
by those who have not thought the prober 
through, censorship is more harmful 0 
more insulting—to the ordinary citizen W 


— 
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reads the news than to the man who has 
to write it, 

Yes, censor the press—muzzle it if you 
Will—and its members will know how to 
stay within the rules imposed upon them 
from above, and they can survive. 

But what about the Republic of the United 
States? Freedom and human liberty? Or 
the uniquely American concept that our 

vernment is set up through the consent 
Of the governed? Can these institutions 
Survive the onslaught of bureaucratic cen- 
Sorship? 

I doubt it and for that reason we all must 

e exception to anything which smacks 
Of censorship in this country of ours—no 
Matter how large or small it may appear 
at the time. And this is why I think the 
Controversial security report of the Wright 
Commission deserves a long second look by 

of us. 

There may be some good features con- 
tained within the report. But one of them, at 
least, is so highly debatable and question- 
able that it should be disposed of first before 
Boing on to other phases of the matter. 

is an old legal maxim which says, in 
effect, “if one part is faise, all is false.” 
should apply here. And very definitely. 
e part of the report which most think- 
ing Persons in the Nation are taking excep- 
tion to with a vengeance today concerns the 
Part wherein—actually a bill has already 
drafted to this effect by the Commis- 
Slon—it would become unlawful for any 
who has received “secret” or “top 
secret” information in any field “to com- 
Municate any part thereof" to anyone else 
not authorized to receive such information. 
reporter or a publisher could be sent to 
Prison for 1 year and fined $10,000 if the 
ion's recommendation were to be 


Prior to this time, the law has banned 
Unauthorized disclosures by Government 
personnel. But, Chairman Loyd 
Wright, of Los Angeles, made it clear that 
Proposed law change was aimed at the 
In a somewhat remarkable statement, 
he said: 
“An informed citizenry is a major premise 
Of our Government structure. But that same 
e may be destroyed if a potential 
is supplied with information critical 
to National self-preservation. The final re- 
bility for the difficult decisions of what 
mall be secret must be confined in those 
loyal and devoted public servants who are 
ed to make the judgment. No citi- 
žen is entitled to take the law, and the safety 
Of the Nation, into his own hands. With 
r unanimity the American journalism 
Profession has conscientiously observed these 
limits, But there are a few exceptional cases 
bef for some reason have escaped prose- 
m.” 
Asked to mame such cases, Mr. Wright 
to do so within a week. 
But 10 days later we find that the former 
ent of the American Bar Association 
in the embarrassing position of being 
Unable to deliver the goods. 
t happened? Well, poetic justice, of 
Borts, seemed to have had its way in this 
Case, Mr, Wright was forced to issue a state- 
Ment in which he said he knew of certain 
k chapters of betrayal” but unfortu- 
ately cannot talk about them. Why? Be- 
Cause some loyal and devoted public servant 
Who was qualified to make the judgment per- 
in stamping all the cases referred to 
by Mr. Wright as secret“ —and had then 
-buried same somewhere in “deep six.” Or 
sovernment bureaucracy über alles. 
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According to Mr. Wright's own suggested 
ground rules in this instance, there was 
nothing he could do about it except gripe— 
just like the rest of us working stiffs. 

I hope that the next time Mr. Wright feels 
called upon to make a deep obeisance to 
those “loyal and devoted servants who are 
qualified to make the judgment“ concerning 
classification of pertinent Government docu- 
ments, he will take a long, hard second look. 

What nearly everybody seems to know— 
and I think Mr. Wright may now be included 
in this category—is that much of the classi- 
fication of Government documents is done 
just to cover up mistakes of bumbling and 
inept bureaucrats. And the public's “right 
te know” can go to. 

This is something the journalistic frater- 
nity has known for a long time—even if it 
has only recently begun to dawn on some 
of the more outstanding legal minds of the 
Nation. 


The Late Honorable Earl C. Michener 
SPEECH 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very sorry to learn of the recent passing 
of Earl C. Michener, who for many years 
ably represented the Second Congres- 
sional District of Michigan in the Con- 
gress. While it was never my pleasure 
to serve at the same time as Mr, 
Michener, I had met him, following his 
retirement, on various occasions in his 
home town of Adrian. 

I understand that, during his many 
years of public service here in Washing- 
tion, he compiled an outstanding repu- 
tation as a statesman, a parliamentarian 
and a keen and conscientious legislator. 
His service as chairman of the two im- 
portant House committees, Rules and 
Judiciary, shows the high esteem with 
which he was regarded by his colleagues. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
sympathy to his daughter and other close 
relatives. Their loss has, of course, been 
made doubly hard by the recent passing 
of Mrs. Michener less than a month ago. 
They have my earnest prayers at this 
time of trial. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 


Printing Office, that their addresses may be 


~ correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply tg reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 


“as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued debate on motion to consider civil rights bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 10416-10429 


Bills Introduced: 1 bill and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2541; and S. J. Res. 120, S. J. Res. 


121. Page 10416 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 
H. R. 3775, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to stock modification plans (S. Rept. 610) ; and 
H. R. 3625, to prevent the use of arbitrary stock par 
values to evade ICC jurisdiction, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 611). Page 10416 


Bills Referred: Two House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees: Page 10430 


Civil Rights: Senate continued debate on the Know- 

land motion to consider H. R. 6127, to protect the civil 

rights of persons within the jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Pages 10429-10430, 10450-10482 


Niagara River: S. 2406, authorizing the construction 

of certain works of improvement in the Niagara River 

for power, remained the Senate’s unfinished business. 
Page 10429 


Program for Monday: Senate recessed at 6:50 p. m. 
until 10 a. m. Monday, July 15, when, pursuant to 
unanimous-consent agreement, it will be in order for 
transaction of routine morning business with a limita- 
tion on speeches of 3 minutes, following which Senate 
will continue debate on motion to consider H. R. 6127, 
the civil rights bill. Pages 10460, 10482 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not mect) 
PRICES 
Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly continued its hearings with regar 
to administered prices, having as its witness Dr, Charles 
Ruggles, of Yale University. 

Hearings continue July 16. - 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, July 15, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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Committee Meetings 
No committee meetings were held. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, Before Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars 


T 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at the 38th annual en- 
campment of the department of Penn- 
Sylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at 

burg, Pa., on July 12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or UNTTED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
„or PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 38TH AN- 

NUAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 

AT HARRISBURG, Pa., JULY 12, 1957 

It is a great honor for an old soldier to be 
invited to address this outstanding organ- 
ization of real Americans. 

Your patriotism has been tested on foreign 

ttlefields. You know what it means to 
face the enemies of our Nation in the hell- 

of war. Sustained by loyalty and devo- 

tion to American ideals you have been will- 

to sacrifice everything that this Nation, 

Under God, may live in honor, peace, and 
om. 

The welfare of our country is always up- 

Ost in the hearts and minds of the vet- 

eran. For that reason I want to discuss 

y with you some of the dangers con- 
fronting our Nation. 

But first, let us look back with pride at 

e background of the United States. Let 
Us review the magnificent achievements 

in less than 200 years have converted a 
Savage wilderness into the world’s greatest 
hold of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. Let us be thankful that we have 
advanced to the highest cultural and spirit- 
levels ever attained by any similar area 
the whole world, 
1 The history of America is a glorious story. 
t tells of toil, sacrifice and heroism, It tells 
S victory produced by a people whose hearts 
12 minds were aflame with the spirit of 
berty and independence. 
It tells of those courageous patriots who 


met in Philadelphia more than 180 years. 


and pledged their lives, their fortunes 

— their sacred honor to establish a new 

ation.. For the first time in all the world, 

Sorernment recognized the divine origin of 

man's inalienable right to life, liberty, and 

Pursuit of happiness, 

u r the first time a government was based 

oe the sound principal that governments 

erive their just powers from the consent of 

© governed. 

The story of America is the story of George 

3 Ashington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 

efferson, Abraham Lincoln, and ali the dedi- 
Statesmen of each generation, 

It is the story of the heroes who offered 

ir lives for independence at Lexington, 

er Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. It 
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is the story of Gettsburg, New Orleans, the 
fields of Mexico, and Admiral Dewey at 
Manila. It is the story of Chateau Thierry, 
the Argonne, the Normandy beaches, Iwo 
Jima, and the frozen hills of Korea. 

There is no story so glorious in all world 
history. It should be told and retold over 
and over again, in our schools and colleges, 
from the pulpits and lecture platforms, in 
meetings of fraternal and patriotic organiza- 
tions, in labor meetings, political rallies and 
every other place where Americans assemble. 

Therefore, it is most appropriate, in a 
meeting such as this, to consider the situ- 
ation confronting the United States. 

The course of history has placed upon the 
American people the responsibility for peace 
and progress in the world, The United States 
stands as the one strong barrier against the 
Communist conspiracy to dominate and en- 
slave the entire world. 

We must not allow ourselves to be lulled 
into a false sense of security by the mask of 
friendliness now worn by the masters of the 
Kremlin. 

Recently there was broadcast into millions 
of American homes an example of Commu- 
nist propaganda more flagrant than anything 
ever before attempted. 

It was a brazen attempt to convince Ameri- 
can listeners that Soviet Russia has no evil 
designs against the free nations of the world. 
We were told that the Russian dictators seek 
only friendship and peaceful coexistence. ` 

Yes, my fellow Americans, the Communist 
boss talked of peace but real Americans were 
not fooled. The record denies their words, 

The civilized world will long remember 
the ruthless slaughter of men, women, and 
children by Communist tanks and machine 
guns in crushing the Hungarian revolt of 
1956. 

Yet those guilty of this monstrous crime— 
those responsible for the wholesale execution 
of Hungarian freedom fighters—ask us to 
believe that this time they are sincere when 
they talk of peace. The record shows that 
the Communists have sabotaged every effort 
for peace and will continue to do so. 

Their fundamental objectives have not 
changed. They have not abandoned their 
unholy ambition to destroy all human free- 
dom, 

Those of you who heard that broadcast 
will recall the prediction that the grand- 
children of Americans living today will live 
under a socialistic system. 

That was a grim warning that must not be 
ignored. It calls upon us to be constantly 
alert to the dangers of Communist influence 
here at home. We must fight disloyalty with 
every legal weapon at our command, and if 
our laws are not strong enough they should 
be made stronger. 

You are all familiar with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court made about 
a year ago, which held that the Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction in the 
field of sedition and subversion. 

This decision struck down laws enacted in 
42 States and Territories under which those 
guilty of subversion could be prosecuted and 
punished by the State. 

I believe that each State should have the 
right to combat sedition within its borders. 
I believe each should have the right to pun- 
ish not only those who seek forcible over- 
throw of the State but also those who would 
overthrow the Nation by force. 

More recently several other decisions of 
the Supreme Court have greatly weakened 


the Federal Government's legal drive against 
Communists and subversives. 

I have no criticism of the Court. We are 
a Nation of law and under our system no 
individual is denied equal justice, But, I 
repeat, if existing law is not adequate to deal 
effectively with disloyalty, it is the duty and 
responsibility of Congress to enact legisla- 
tion strong enough to do the job. I can 
assure you that Congress is taking steps in 
that direction. 

Now I would like to direct your attention 
to some other dangers that threaten America. 

First, inflation. Since 1939, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has dropped to less 
than 50 cents. 

One of the most difficult functions of a 
free government is to maintain a stable cur- 
rency. At the same time it is one of the 
most important objectives of government, 
Inflation has the power to crush any economy 
upon which it fastens its grip and thus it 
can destroy a nation. In fact, more great 
mations have been destroyed by inflation 
than by invading armies or destructive 
bombs. A nation destroyed by a military 
force can rebuild itself, if the people have 
the spirit and the will to work, but a nation 
where incentive of the individual is destroyed 
has very little chance of recovery. 

Inflation damages all with fixed incomes 
and inflicts severe hardship on millions of 
our people. The person who lives on a pen- 
sion, social security, or interest on savings 
cannot escape the evils of inflation. There 
are now in the United States more than 16% 
million on social security, corporation and 
government retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
veterans’ survivors benefits, and military 
retirement pay. Many are widows and 
orphans. Continued inflation is a threat to 
the many millions of savers in the United 
States, the owners of bonds, owners of life 
insurance policies, and sayings accounts, 

Second—big Government and Govern- 
ment doing things that we should do for 
ourselves. More than 7 million now work 
work the three levels of Government, at an 
annual payroll of $40 billion, 

The vast expansion in the size and cost 
of Government at all levels is leading us 
away from the ideals of the Founding 
Fathers. The people are constantly de- 
manding more and more services and many 
believe that projects paid for with Federal 
funds do not cost them anything. 

The cost of State and local government has 
been increasing more rapidly than the Fed- 
eral Government, The tendency toward 
more and more expensive Government by 
taxes and borrowing must be stopped or we 
will drift into creeping socialism. 

It has been pro that consideration be 
given to a new division of the functions of 
Government and a new allocation of taxes 
to perform those functions. President 
Eisenhower in a speech delivered to the 
Governors’ Conference at Williamsburg, Va., 
on June 24, called upon the governors to 
join in an effort to return certain responsi- 
bilities to the States. 

Several years ago I suggested that national 
defense, foreign affairs, rivers and harbors 
and banking and currency be Federal func- 
tions with income taxes, import duties and 
liquor and tobacco taxes to furnish the Fed- 
eral revenues. The States would bulld the 
roads, provide higher education, administer 
penal and correctional institutions and con- 
servation with estate taxes, sales taxes and 
the gasoline tax to furnish them the money. 
Local government would provide police 
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power, sanitation, courts and public schools 
and have as its tax source real estate, admis- 
sions, mercantile and wage taxes. This is 
just a brief outline but I ami sure that such 
a plan would mean a big saving for the tax- 
payers. 

Third—too much private and public debt. 
Never before in the history of the world 
have any people owed so much as we owe 
today. It should be a matter of deep con- 
cern to every one of us that the American 
people now owe a total of more than $800 
billion in gross private and public debt. 
This is an average of about $4,700 for every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation, or 
about $18,800 for the average American fam- 
ily of four persons. 

Net corporate debt went up from 893 ½ bil- 
lion in 1946 to $208 billion at the end of 
1956. 

People have been buying out of tomor- 
row's paycheck. At the end of 1945 individ- 
uals owed less than $6 billion which in 1956 
had increased to $42 billion. 

Net State and local government debt has 
increased from $1314 billion in 1945 to $42.7 
billion at the end of 1956 and has greatly in- 
creased since that time. 

Fourth. Moral decay among the people. 
Great armies and great navies will not main- 
tain a nation’s strength where the moral 
courage and patriotic fervor of its people 
are permitted to decay. Every student of 
history knows that great nations of the past 
have gone down to destruction when the 
moral fiber of the people was undermined by 
greed and corruption. 

Fifth. Too little interest in Government. 
Unfortunately, there are too many misguided 
Americans who do not understand and do 
not appreciate the real meaning of America, 

They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem of free Government places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our security and our progress. 

Good citizenship is the basis of patriotism. 
That is why I am constantly urging every 
individual to take more active, intelligent, 
and patriotic part in government. 

I bring these dangers to the attention of 
this great organization of veterans because 
your patriotic service entities you to lead- 
ership in civic responsibility. 

We pray that America may never turn away 
from its historic mission—to defend liberty, 
to oppose oppression, to stand against in- 
justice and to support the aspiration of all 
men of good will for a world of peace and 
freedom. 

We hope and pray for the day when all na- 
tions will lay down their arms and live in 
brotherhood under God. 

But until that happy day dawns we must 
be prepared to defend the God-given freedom 
that we hold sacred. 

Eternal viglance is still the price of liberty. 


Communist Propaganda Fiasco in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Saturday there was published 
an article by the distinguished Texas 
writer, Stanley Walker, describing a mis- 
fire of Communist propaganda. It cen- 
tered around an effort to prove that Tex- 
ans of Czech birth are eager to go back 
to the land of their birth. 

On Sunday, the New York Herald 
Tribune carried an editorial reviewing 
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the incident and driving home a basic 
lesson. It tells the Communist propa- 
gandists: “Steer clear of Texas if you 
don’t want your fingers burned.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPAGANDA Fiasco IN TEXAS 


Communist propaganda is often supposed 
to be devilishly clever, but it has fallen flat 
on its face in the great State of Texas. On 
Thursday the Czech Communist radio 
blandly claimed that a number of Czechs 
who settled in Texas have found, on return 
visits, that their homeland under Red rule 
was extremely attractive. So much so, in 
fact, that they planned to ditch everything 
in the United States and return there for 
good. The radio boldly went on to quote 
a Joseph Zvolanek, of Temple, Tex., who left 
the old country almost half a century ago, 
as saying just that. 

There was a very simple way to verify this 
story, and Mr. Stanley Walker, the former 
city editor of this newspaper who now lives 
in Texas, was quick to do it. That was to 
ask Mr. Zvolanek if what the radio said was 
really so. It was no surprise that he labeled 
the story, as Mr. Walker put it, a coal-black 
lie. Mr. Zvolanek has been a successful 
shoe repairman in Temple. He likes the 
place emphatically and so does hisson. What 
he actually told the Czechs was that he 
might return to Czechoslovakia for another 
visit some time. 

We hope the point of this revealing incl- 
dent is hammered home to the Czech people 
and others behind the Iron Curtain who are 
tempted to believe, out of sheer desperation, 
what their rulers tell them about the out- 
side world. As for the propaganda bureau- 
crats of Prague—if they still have their 
jobs—there is a salutary lesson, too: steer 
clear of Texas if you don't want your fin- 
gers burned, The spirit of Texas is some- 
times difficult for even other Americans to 
understand, admire it as they may. For 
some one behind the Iron Curtain, it’s clearly 
u hopeless undertaking. 


Foreign Policy Speech by Hon. Mike 
Mansfield, of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the full impact of the excellent 
foreign policy speech made by the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
on Saturday is gradually coming home to 
our country. The latest evidence is a 
Scripps-Howard editorial pointing out 
that Senator MANSFIELD operates in the 
best traditions of a loyal and constructive 
opposition. 

It is an excellent editorial in keeping 
with the excellence of the speech itself. 
The theme of the editorial is Faith Must 
Replace Fear, There can be no better 
way to summarize in a few words the 
meaning of the editorial and the meaning 
of the speech than that caption. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, as carried in today’s issue of the 


July 15 


Washington Daily News, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Farrn MusT REPLACE FEAR 


Senator MANSFIELD’s long review of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is praiseworthy, even 
though you may not agree with everything 
he said. The Senator operates in the best 
traditions of a loyal and constructive oppo- 
sition. The Senate and the Nation are fortu- 
nate in having a man who devotes much time 
to thinking hard about our foreign prob- 
lems—and periodically gives the Nation the 
benefit of his labors. 

The keynote of Senator MaNnsFrietn’s cri- 
tique of last Saturday is twofold: 

In recent months only a better outlook 
for peace—not peace itself—has been ob- 
tained. “We have checked the descent 
into international chaos * * * an important 
achievement.” 

In coming months the United States must 
begin the ascent toward international sta- 
bility. To do so it must base its possibilities 
on faith in itself rather than just on fear of 
communism. 


“I speak of faith in ourselves, in the people 
of this country,” the Senator said. “I speak 
of faith in the capacities of human freedom 
to meet the challenge of peace which, in this 
20th century, is the challenge of life it- 
sell. 

“It is time to recognize that if there are 
dangers to freedom in the ideology of com- 
munism, there are even greater dangers tO 
communism in the doctrines of liberty.” 

Senator Manar asserted that in recent 
years—under both Democratic and Republi- 
can leadership—the major and generous 
moves by the United States in foreign affairs 
almost always were motivated by fear—‘the 
grim specter of the advantage which would 
fall to communism if we did not act in some 
particular fashion.” 

That can lead only to what the Senator 
calls the present holding action for peace- 
To move toward peace itself requires policies 
that are formulated and carried out regard- 
less of what the Soviets may or may not do. 

The President, Secretary Dulles, and State 
Department officials could profitably devote 
some time to a study of the Senator's speech. 

What he is saying, in short, is that the time 
is ripe for someone to speak out and lea 
with the same kind of fervor, faith, and 
confidence in ourselves as Nikita Khru- 
shchev—with far less justification—is doing 
on his barnstorming trips. 

What better time than when there is an 
upset in the Kremlin? 


The Farmers’ Home Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Bank 
of Willmar, Minn., is one of the out- 
standing banks in the State of Minne- 
sota. Its president, Mr. N. H. Tallakson, 
has served the community of Willmar 
very ably for a great many years. A 
letter I received from him under date 
of July 12, 1957, is most informative, and 
I ask unanimous consent tha* it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

$ Bank or WILLMAR, 

Willmar, Minn., July 12, 1957. 
Hon, Enwaap J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. THYE: Your two recent telegrams 
have been received, and I want to extend to 
you my sincere appreciation for your effort 
and interest in behalf of the farmers of 
Kandiyohi County. I assure you that we all 
feel that Kandlyohi County should be in the 
flood area and while there may not be so 
Many that wil Iderive benefits, nevertheless 
financial assistance will be made available to 
& large number of dur farmers who have 
Suffered much loss. 

Yesterday it was my privilege to attend the 
Meeting that was held at Willmar, at which 
Meeting Administrator Kermit Hansen pre- 
Sided, together with his deputy, Henry C. 
Smith. Much information was furnished by 
these men and encouragements to those at- 
tending the meeting, regarding the intention 
Of the Government to assist the farmers that 
Sustained losses, and especially those that 

d unusual heavy flood losses. Mr. Hansen 
18 a very fine individual and I enjoyed very 
Much yisiting with him. I honestly feel 
that he is very sincere in his intentions to 
help the farmer and especially those that 
arein urgent need of financial assistance on 
&ccount of flood water. He came to the bank 
and informed me that the meeting was to be 
held and naturally I appreciated his interest 
very much. I also visited with Mr. Smith 
and he gave a lengthy discussion on the 
benefits of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion and the many assistances that can be 
rendered. 

I have written a number of letters in be- 

of the Farmers! Hhome Administration 
Ough the years, and I honestly feel that 

is one of the best agencies the Government 
throughout the middle west, and I can 

e you that your efforts in support of 
agency, and urging Congress to allocate 

e required funds, so that the agency can 
Continue to operate and not be out of funds, 
Would be very much appreciated by we of 

middle west, who recognize that the 
farming industry is one of the great indus- 
of the Nation, When the farmer does 
Well, small business does well, and when the 
armers and small business do well, the large 
hess in the large centers also prospers. 
T have been in bank work in Willmar for 46 
Years and I have always been very keen about 
Welfare of agriculture. I am convinced 
t the Farmers’ Home Administration is 
One agency that the Government should 
always support. There will also be farmers 
t through some misfortune and financial 
Gimculties need help, and it is that agency 
t is the one that can assist them and 
have done much in the past to do so. 

It is not easy for a farmer to plan his work 
and his possible income, as he is dependent 
In the elements, which are beyond his con- 

l, and the results of his efforts and labor 
will, to a large degree, depend on the climatic 
and growing conditions. If there is a late 
and cold spring it sets back his crops and 
then it depends on the summer months, rain, 
800d warm weather, too much or. too little 
Tain, draught and possible early frost. He 
has no control over any of these contributing 

to a good crop. 
nking you for your letter and assuring 
‘You I appreciated receiving your telegrams 
regarding the meeting yesterday, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
N. H. TALLAKSON, 
~ President. 
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Fourth National Boy Scout Jamboree at 
Valley Forge, Pa., and Dr. Arthur A. 
Schuck, Chief Scout Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 13 and 14 it was my privilege to visit 
the great national Boy Scout Jamboree 
at Valley Forge, the spot where the 
patriots of the Continental Army under 
General Washington bivouacked during 
the bleak winter of 1777-78. 

I believe those brave soldiers would 
have been rewarded in full for their 
sacrifice had they seen 52,000 boys of 
our generation tenting over the Pennsyl- 
vania countryside and participating in 
the many varied and diverse activities 
of scouting. 

As a former Boy Scout myself, I was 
particularly thrilled with this jamboree, 
which brings together youths from 
everywhere in the land. I think it in- 
stills in these boys a true sense of the 
greatness and variety of America—a 
feeling for the many traditions, faiths, 
backgrounds, and cultures which are 
blended into these United States. 

I had the opportunity of eating, tent- 
ing, and talking with our fine Oregon 
contingent to the jamboree. I met 
hundreds of Oregon boys and their 
scoutmasters. This experience convinced 
me that the future of our country is in 
good hands. Iam not one of those who 
weep and wail over the so-called de- 
linquent generation. I think the pres- 
ent generation is fine—perhaps even 
more dedicated than our own genera- 
tion. These Boy Scouts fortified me 
with hope and trust. 

I should like to pay brief tribute here 
to the man whose genius and organizing 
leadership are mainly responsible for the 
fourth national Boy Scout Jamboree. He 
is Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., the chief Scout executive. 
Mr. Schuck and I had a most stimulating 
and pleasant conversation when I visited 
the jamboree. Dr. Schuck, I am happy 
to report, shares some of my views with 
respect to conservation of natural ře- 
sources and its relationship to scout 
ideals. 

A sketch of Dr. Schuck from the New 
York Times of July 15, 1957, demon- 
strates the versatility and capacity of the 
man who heads American scouting, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it appear 
in full in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. ~- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Fmsr-Crass Scour: ArTHUR ALOYS 
SCHUCK—MAN IN THE News 

VALLEY Force, PA., July 14—In 1917 Arthur 

Aloys Schuck became a professional Boy 
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Scout leader. He set as his goal the teach- 
ing of boys to live in friendship without re- 
gard for race, creed, or color. 

Today, Mr. Schuck, smiled with satisfac- 
tion as he surveyed the fourth national Boy 
Scout Jamboree. As chief Scout executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America, he is the camp 
chief. At Valley Forge Mr. Schuck saw some 
50,000 boys and leaders of various races and 
religions living, playing, and cooperating in 
brotherhood and friendship. 

For Mr. Schuck, at 62 years old, the en- 
campment represents a milestone in the 
cause to which he has dedicated 40 years of 
his life. It epitomizes what he considers the 
principal purpose of the Boy Scout move- 
ment: 

“To give America a new generation of men 
of character, with ingrained qualities that 
make for good citizenship.” 

He feels, too, that it is imperative that 
boys be trained into citizenship, rather than 
to stumble into it. Over the years that task 
has become as much his hobby as his job. 

Mr. Schuck is a stickler for punctuality 
and he adheres to a rigid time schedule, 
Nothing interferes with it if he can possibly 
help it. There was a time, for instance, when 
he marked on his calendat the date on which 
he had figured his first child would be born. 
Even when it became apparent that the child 
would arrive earlier, Mr. Schuck went off on 
a scheduled field trip. His wife, Olive, had 
their only son in his absence. 

Today his son is Rev. Arthur Alfred 
Schuck of the Methodist. Church at San 
Rafael, Calif. His other child, Virginia, is 
married to S. Dwight Curtis, a scout execu- 
tive at Stockton, Calif. 

Born in Brooklyn on June 20, 1895, Mr. 
Schuck grew up there and in several towns 
of New Jersey. At the age of 18, while living 
in Newark, where he worked in a factory, he 
became a volunteer Boy Scout leader. Four 
years later he began his career as a Boy 
Scout executive. 

His ability in finance and organization 
brought him recognition and he rose through 
the ranks to chief Scout executive, the 
highest administrative office of the moye- 
ment. He has held that post since September 
1, 1948. 0 

Fortunately, he enjoys travel. He now 
spends one-third of his time on the road 
promoting scouting in this and other lands, 
He is responsible for the erection of the 
Boy Scout headquarters on the outskirts of 
New Brunswick, N. J., where 700 persons are 
employed at a 40-acre site. 


Communist Control of Mainland of China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have already alluded on the Senate floor 
to the speech by the Secretary of State 
on the China problem. Reports continue 
to appear in the public press which indi- 
cate that Communist control of the 
mainland is assuredly more than a 
“passing phase,” as the Secretary of State 
described it. 

One such report is an article written by 
Gordon Walker which appeared in the 
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July 10 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. His article is entitled “Red 
Grip in China Looks Strong.” Mr. Wal- 
ker concludes his article by saying: 

What this all adds up to is that while Mr. 
Dulles may believe that the Communist 
regime in China is merely transitory, the 
bulk of Asians plus most Western observers, 
including United States State Department 
representatives in this part of the world, are 
convinced to the contrary. 

These pools of opinion do not necessarily 
argue in favor of United States recognition. 
But they believe that the United States public 
should get a fair picture of Red China. . 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this article be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reo Grip In CHINA LOOKS STRONGC—AN 

INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM THE FAR EAST 


(By Gordon Walker) 


Toxyo.—Hard-working, honest, and well- 
informed United States State Department 
minions in Far Bast posts are still rankling 
over Secretary of States Dulles’ recent obser- 
vation that communism is “only a passing 
phase” on the China mainland. They are 
wondering what has happened to all of the 
laboriously collected reports which they haye 
sent to Washington—the bulk of which give 
solid reasons why Mr. Dulles’ claim is not 
justified. 

Whatever one may think about the Peking 
regime and communism in general, they be- 
lieve one must recognize and accept certain 
basic facts: 

Seven years after the defeat of Chiang Kal- 
shek's armies on the China mainland, the 
Communist usurpers have unified the coun- 
try to a degree never before achieved. 

Red China today.is undergoing serious eco- 
nomic difficulties. Lifting of the lid on 
freedom of expression recently, moreover, 
has shown clearly that there is widespread 
discontent not only among disaffected Chi- 
nese peasants but also among students and 
intellectuals. But, it is pointed out, there 
are two significant aspects which must be 
borne in mind: 

1. None of the criticisms voiced—and some 
have been extremely vehement—have sug- 
gested any alternative to the regime now in 
power. 

2. There s not a shred of evidence to show 
that Chairman Mao, with a gigantic party 
machine and an army of 2,500,000, cannot 
cope with any incipient revolt. ; 

Unfortunately, United States newsmen are 
still barred from visiting Red China and 
documenting these opinions for themselves 
and their readers. They are forced, there- 
fore, to rely upon the opinions expressed by 
a wide variety of observers stationed around 
the fringe—observers whose opinions range 
from pro-Communist to the violent anti- 
Communist. 

This correspondent, over the past 2 years, 
has traveled along the China coast and all 
the way from Indonesia to South Korea, 
stopping off at almost every capital in be- 
tween. Nowhere has he found any signifi- 
cant pool of opinion which favors the view 
that the Red China regime is merely transi- 
tory. 

Even on Formosa, where emotional an- 
tipathy for the Chinese Reds is understand- 
ably at a peak, and where wishful thinking 
often colors rational reasoning, there is little 
genuine feeling that anything short of a 
third world war would unseat China’s latest 
conquerors. ; 

Japan, which sent 1,200 representatives of 
various nonofficial organizations to Peking 
last year, has probably had closer contact 
with the mainland than any other non-Com- 
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munist country. The consensus here is that 
Mao and the Communist Party are in solid 
and relatively uncontested control; that 
significant advances have been made in in- 
dustry, transportation, and communications; 
and that there are no grounds for believing 
that this type of material progress will not 
continue. 

This feeling was reflected recently in re- 
marks made by the managing director of the 
powerful Federation of Economic Organi#a- 
tion, Koichi Yoshino, who recently headed 
a 14-member trade mission to China. 

“Within the coming half century,” Mr. 
Koichi observed, “Red China will probably 
reach roughly the same stage of industriali- 
zation as Japan. It Japan stands by 
doing nothing to help, China will become 
forever closed to economic relations with 
Japan.” 

If one were to canvas all of the Western 
observers stationed around the eastern and 
southern perimeter of Red China—intelli- 
gence circles, diplomatic missions, research 
students, and business groups—the assess- 
ment of the Red China regime would add up 
to something like this: 

Red China is undergoing at present an im- 
portant transitional stage, out of which tra- 
ditional concepts of Marxist procedure in 
government may be further amended, but 
not abandoned. 

The recent wave of criticism inside China 
reflects a widespread dissatisfaction, not with 
the overall concept of government but 
largely with the manner in which it is being 
administered. 

Many of those in China today who do not 
see eye to eye with the regime would rather 
have Mao than Chiang Kai-shek; they have 
not yet begun to look for a third component, 

Material progress in China, however slow, 
has been sufficient to maintain the level 
of hope for the future which was generated 
during the early days when the Communists 
first took over and promised ultimate utopia. 

Outside of China's frontiers, the Chinese 
Communists are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role, not only in Asia, but more 
recently in eastern Europe. This fact was 
apparent following Premier Chou En-lai’s 
tour of eastern Europe earlier this year. 

Some 13 million overseas Chinese in Asia, 
contrary to the opinions of top administra- 
tion officials in Washington, can no longer 
be considered as a factor in United States 
attitudes toward Red China. While possibly 
a majority would prefer to see some other 
sort of government in mainland China, the 
same majority. would be unwilling to sup- 

„port a replacement by the old Nationalists. 

What this all adds up to is that while 
Mr, Dulles may believe that the Communist 
regime in China is merely transitory, the 
bulk of Asians plus most western observers, 
including United States State Department 
representatives in this part of the world, 
are convinced to the contrary, 

These pools of opinion do not necessarily 
argue in favor of United States recognition. 
But they believe that the United States vub- 
lic should get a fair picture of Red China. 


Confessions Before Arraignment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, on June 24, 
1957, the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered its decision in the case 
of Mallory against United States. Mal- 
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lory, who had been convicted of rape, 
was in jail awaiting execution. The de- 
cision reversed the conviction on the 
grounds that the defendant’s confession 
was improperly admitted in evidence 
and remanded the case to the Trial 
Court for a new trial. The prosecution, 
which had based its case largely on the 
confession, decided that without its use 
as evidence it would be impossible to 
convict the defendant and accordingly 
set him at liberty. 

The Court ruled that Mallory’s con- 
fession was inadmissible as evidence be- 
cause it was extracted from him by the 
police before he was arraigned. The 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure re- 
quire that a person under arrest without 
a warrant be taken without unnecessary 
delay before the nearest available com- 
missioner or other commitment officer 
who shall inform the defendant of his 
right to retain counsel, his right to have 
a preliminary examination and his right 
to refuse to make a statement. The 
Court held that a person could not be 
arrested upon suspicion alone but only 
on probable cause, that there was un- 
necessary delay in the arraignment, and 
that the extraction of the confession 
before arraignment was a violation \of 
the defendant’s rights and therefore in- 
admissible as evidence. 

The reasoning of the Court is some- 
what obscure. Unquestionably every 
person arrested as a criminal suspect is 
entitled to an arraignment. without un- 
necessary delay. However, from that it 
does not necessarily follow that every 
voluntary statement made by the suspect 
before arraignment should be invali- 
dated for evidenciary purposes, Mal- 
lory’s arraignment was, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily delayed from 2:30 p. m. 
when he was arrested until the following 
morning. However, at no time did he 
or his counsel contend that any of his 
four separate confessions were made 
under mental or physical duress or co- 
ercion. On the contrary, less than 2 
hours after his arrest, Mallory volun- 
tarily agreed to take a lie detector test- 
While two other suspects were being 
examined, the test was delayed until 
approximately 8 p. m. During the 
course of this test he made his first 
voluntary confession. Soon after, he 
repeated his confession to other officers 
and at 10 p. m. the police made an effort 
to reach a commissioner for arraign- 
ment. Failing in this, the petitioner 
consented voluntarily to an examination 
by the deputy coroner who found no 
evidence of physical or psychological 
coercion. Mallory then repeated 
voluntary confession for the third time 
and about 11:30 p. m. dictated the con- 
fession to a stenographer. 

There is no law on the statute books 
which invalidates a voluntary confession 
by reason of delay in arraignment, but 
the Court’s decision will in future cases 
have the same effect as a criminal stat- 
ute. Federal police officers will have 
no power to interrogate a criminal sus- 
pect to determine whether or not there 
is probable cause of guilt before ar- 
raignment, and prosecuting attorneys 
will be afraid to use prearraignment 
confessions as evidence to establish their 
case before the jury. Neither can a Fed- 
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eral police officer safely arrest a crim- 

suspect until he knows that a com- 
missioner is readily available and until 
he knows that he has sufficient direct 
or substantial evidence to establish 
Probable cause before the commissioner 
even though the suspect may have vol- 
untarily admitted his guilt. 

I want to preserve the right of prompt 
arraignment but I also want to pre- 
Serve the right of police officers to in- 
terrogate the suspect and the right of 
the prosecuting attorney to use volun- 

confessions as evidence against the 
Suspect, both in proving probable ‘cause 
before the commissioner and in estab- 
guilt before a jury. -I have 
drafted and introduced a bill, H. R. 
8624, which states simply that “state- 
Ments or confessions or other evidence 
Shall not be inadmissible solely because 
Qf delay in taking an arrested person 
ore a commissioner or other judi- 
Officer.” Such a provision does not 
nge the law which invalidates con- 
fessions extracted under duress by 

eat, promise of reward, or other im- 
Proper inducement or coercion, Such a 
Provision of law cannot possibly injure 
either a guilty person or an innocent 
Person, and most certainly can and if 
€nacted will protect society against con- 
fessed dope peddlers, thieves, rapists, 
Murderers, and other crooks and crim- 
mals who prey upon their fellow citi- 
zens. It is time someone had a little 
Tegard for the rights of society in gen- 
eral as well as the civil rights of the 
individual citizen. Individual liberty is 
No license for the transgression of the 
Tights and safety of others. 


The Westminster Choir of Princeton, 
N. J., Helps the Government of Japan 
Combat Communism, the New York 
Times Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
> IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday; July 12, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times of July 14, 
1957, reported on the highly significant 

ults of a recent world tour by the 

estminster Choir of Princeton, N. J. 
This tour was under the authority of the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act, Public Law 

60, 84th Congress, and was originally 
Organized as part of a program to ac- 
Quaint the peoples of other countries with 
— e l activities of the United 


The Westminster Choir opened a very 

Portant two-way interchange. Stu- 

dents are coming to the Westminster 

Choir College from a number of Asian 

Countries, and members of the college are 

expected to go to India, Okinawa, Thai- 
d, and Pakistan. 

The president of the college, John 
Finley Williamson, and Mrs. Williamson, 
J ve been engaged by the Government of 

apan to conduct summer schools in 
Several cities, The Japanese Govern- 
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ment is paying for these schools and I 
learn that it is doing so because there are 
4,000 choirs directed by Communists 
who are working against the Government 
of Japan. The Government of Japan 
hopes to train choral directors who can 
displace the Communist leaders and the 
Williamsons have been asked to develop 
a songbook to replace the Communist 
songbook. 

I include the article from the New 
York times together with some corre- 
spondence I have received on the tour of 
the Westminster Choir and the signifi- 
cant contribution that such nonpro- 
fessional groups are making in our de- 
veloping relations with the people of 
other countries: 

[From the New York Times of July 14, 

1957] 5 
THe WorLD or Music—Orrentr SEEKS 
TEACHERS FROM CHOIR COLLEGE 
(By Ross Parmenter) 

The full effects of the foreign tours being 
undertaken by American artists in the ex- 
change program of the American National 
Theatre and Academy will not be known 
for years. It is probably safe to say, though, 
that the 4-month tour of the world made 
by 50 singers from the Westminster. Choir 
College is likely to have a more far-reaching 
influence than some of the tours of famous 
professional musicians. One says this on 
the basis of repercussions that have already 


n. 

There is a hunger in the Orient for trained 
choral leadership. The tour, by bringing the 
college to the attention of people in Japan, 
Okinawa; Thailand, Pakistan, and elsewhere, 
has opened a two-way interchange. Orien- 
tals are both coming to the college in 
Princeton, N. J., for training here and im- 
porting college people to the Orient to give 
training there. 

Next year, for instance, there will be 10 
or 12 oriental students at Princeton, includ- 
ing 3 from Hong Kong. And in May a 
wealthy Indian banker is coming to the 
college to see what can be done about taking 
a Westminster member back to India. Oki- 
nawa is engaging a choir member to set up 
choral units on the island. Thailand has 
asked for two individuals to set up training 
schools for choral directors, And Pakistan 
has asked for a Westminster faculty man 
for 3 months to help the Karāchí broad- 
casting station develop western choral 
music. 

SCHOOLS IN JAPAN 


Japan, however, is the country that has 
acted most decisively. It has engaged John 
Finley Williamson, the college president, and 
Mrs. Williamson to return there this summer 
to conduct summer schools in three cities, 
They will teach from August 19 to 23 in 
Sendal, from August 26 to 30 in Osaka, and 
from September 2 to 10 in Tokyo. The 
Japanese Government is paying for the 
schools and it is doing so because there are 
said to be 4,000 choirs directed by Commu- 
nists, who are working against the govern- 
ment. The idea is to train choral directors 
who can displace the Communist leaders. 
The Williamsons, too, have been asked to 
develop a songbook to replace the Com- 
munist songbook, 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN NaTIONAL 
THEATER AyD ACADEMY, 
New York, N. Y., July 12, 1957. 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON, Jr., $ 
Member of Congress, Congress of the 
United States, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Frank: Thanks for your letter of 
June 20, advising me that you have caused 
the Westminster Choir reports to be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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-Like all of the attractions sent out on 
this program, they cheerfully made many 
personal sacrifices in order to carry out their 
mission on behalf of our country's cultural 
prestige abroad, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. ScHNIrzrr, 
General Manager. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
7 Washington, D. C., June 27, 1957. 
Hon. A. Herter, 
Under Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: The Westminster Col- 
lege Choir of Princeton, N. J., on its recent 
tour abroad under the authority of the Hum- 
phrey-Thompson Act, Public Law 860, 84th 
Congress, made an impressive contribution to 
the fund of good will which other peoples 
have for the people of our country. It is 
clear that nonprofessional, as well as pro- 
fessional, cultural groups and organizations, 
have an important role to play in our rela- 
tions with other people. I pointed all this 
out in a recent statement in the CONGRES- 
sIONAL RECORD, a copy of which is attached. 

In view of this, you will know I was sur- 
prised to receive a communication under date 
of June 21 from Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, pres- 
ident of the National Music Camp, saying 
“At a meeting of the National Music Coun- 
cil (representing 940,000 citizens) held in 
New York, May 23, 2 members of the music 
panel of ANTA (American National Theater 
and Academy) and 1 representative of the 
USIA ‘stated that governmental support 
(President's fund) for musical exchange pro- 
grams is now limited to professional musi- 
cians. Whereupon the council adopted the 
following resolution: The National Music 
Council strongly urges the USIA and State 
Department to include youth cultural activ- 
ities, particularly symphony orchestras of 
outstanding attainment, in the cultural ex- 
change program designed to promote world 
friendship and understanding!“ Other 
statements in Dr. Maddy’s communication 
seems to conflict with a letter I received from 
the Department of State (IES 032 National 
High School Band/5-2557) regarding its non- 
support of an overseas tour of the National 
High School Orchestra by funds under the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act. What is particu- 
larly disturbing is Dr. Maddy’s appeal for 
“help to remove the subversive restrictions 
which now exist—barring music education 
from our cultural exchange programs fi- 
nanced from the President's fund.” 

I would appreciate having your views on 
this matter, and Dr. Maddy's letter which I 
am attaching. Please return it with your 
reply. 

Cordially yours, „ 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Commerce. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July, 12, 1957. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. THompson: Reference is made 
to your letter of June 27, 1957, enclosing 
correspondence from Dr. Joseph E. Maddy 
concerning the National High School Or- 
chestra. 

There is no stipulation that participants 
in the President's special international 
program must be professional performers, 
nor is it the policy of the Department of 
State to demand professional status as a 
qualification for assistance under the pro- 
gram, The Department has made consider- 
able use of amateur groups and will continue 
to do so as appropriate to foreign-service 
post needs. Practically all athletic groups 
assisted have been in the amateur class, sev- 
eral nonprofessional musical groups have 
been sponsored or approved, among them the 
Westminster Choir, and plans are now un- 
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der consideration to send an amateur dra- 
matic group to selected areas. 

Neither are there restrictions barring music 
education from the program. The Westmin- 
ster Choir, one of the country's notable 
institutions of musical education, admirably 
demonstrated American theories and prac- 
tice in this field on its recent successful 
tour of the Far and Near East. 

The Department does not believe it. wise 
as a matter of policy to hamper the useful- 
ness of the program by arbitrarily limiting 
participants to any particular category. 


The correspondence from Dr, Maddy is 


returned herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jon S. Hocsuanp II, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 
NATIONAL MusIC CAMP, 
June 21, 1957. 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Thank you for your 
interest in the National High School Orches- 
tra project. Are we allowing a union boss 
to subvert our foreign policy? Can it be 
that the USIA will not approve any musical 
exchange program which does not provide 
employment for members of Petrillo’s Musi- 
cians’ Union? 

At a meeting of the National Music Coun- 
cil (representing 940,000 citizens) held in 
New York May 23, 2 members of the Music 
Panel of ANTA (American National Theater 
and Academy) and 1 representative of the 
USIA stated that governmental support 
(President’s fund) for musical exchange 
programs is now limited to professional 
musicians. Whereupon the council adopted 
the following resolution: 

“The National Music Council strongly 
urges the USIA and State Department to 
include youth cultural activities, particu- 
larly symphony orchestras of outstanding 
attainment, in the cultural exchange pro- 
gram designed to promote world friendship 
and understanding,” 

We have been forced to abandon for this 
year what we believe to be the most effective 
cultural exchange project ever planned—a 
mission to Poland by the National High 
School Orchestra (100 of America’s finest 
young musicians and citizens aged 14-17) 
representing at least 40 States, presenting 
programs of American symphonic music, 
speaking the Polish language, briefed in 
Polish history—as guests of the Polish Goy- 
ernment, Our request for the cost of air 
transportation or for two large Government 
planes to transport the group from this 
country to Poland and return was denied by 
the above-mentioned ANTA Music Panel. 
Why? . 

We would like to plan such a project for 
1958, if you will help to remove the sub- 
versive restrictions which now exist—barring 
music education from our cultural exchange 
Uh “Sai financed from the President's 

und. 

I am enclosing our 1957 concert calendar. 
May I invite you and your party to visit the 
camp as my guests any weekend this sum- 
mer? We have excellent accommodations 
for visitors, but need to know of your visit in 
advance to assure our best. I want you to 
judge for yourself the quality of perform- 
ance of the National Music Camp students, 
the efficiency of the organization, and the 
effectiveness of the training program pro- 
vided for America’s gifted youth by the 
National Music Camp. May I hear from 
you? 

Sincerely, 
JoserH E. Manoy, 
President, 
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USDA Official Reluctant To Promise 
Farmers Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
Reca Jasper, from the Monroe Morning 
World, dated July 13, 1957: 

In CATAHOULA PARISH: USDA OFFICIAL 
RELUCTANT TO PROMISE FARMERS AID 
(By Reca Jasper) 

JONESVILLE—A reluctance to promise any 
aid to the farmers of Catahoula parish, some 
who have had their crops flooded three times 
this year, marked the theme of a talk by an 
official of the Department of Agriculture at 
a meeting here yesterday. 

Eugene Bayol, who visited the flood-strick- 
en Catahoula Parish after prompting from 
Congressman OTTO PassMAN, said in effect 
that he was fenced in by law and couldn't 
promise farmers and businessmen here any- 
thing. State and parish officials and farm- 
ers met at Block High School to discuss the 
serious situation. 

Bayol was asked what aid the more than 
1,000 farmers, whose crops have been ruined 
by floods 3 times this year, could receive 
from the Government and when. He said 
he would have to go back to Washington, 
study the figures given him, and then send 
another man down here to resurvey the 
situation, 


“JUST DON'T KNOW” 


When asked if it would be within the 
next month, he said, “I don't know.“ When 
asked if the aid would come by next fall, 
he answered: “I just don't know.” 

Bayol visited Catahoula Parish for several 
hours on a side trip from Washington, D. C., 
and only after considerable pressure from 
farmers would he agree to an aerial survey 
of the area. 

“Half of these programs” Bayol said in 
speaking of aid to disaster-struck farmers, 
“are not very good * * *, They have to be 
too general. It is hard to make a Federal 
program fit into local situations.” 


FLOODED THREE TIMES 


Catahoula Parish has been flooded three 
times this year. Two times rain floods have 
inundated the areas; then again hurricane 
Audrey caused the waters to again cover the 
area. 3 

More than 100,000 acres of pastureland 
has been flooded in the parish, as well as 
8,000 acres of cropland: 16,500 acres of oats. 
A total of 300 families’ farms have been 
totally submerged and an additional 755 
heavily damaged. 


This has affected the pasturing of more 
than 10,000 head of sheep and cattle, mostly 
cattle and approximately 15,000 hogs. 

Aid for wards 1 and 2, the 2 of the 7 wards 
not now listed as disaster areas, was dis- 
cussed. 

Some of the officials at the meeting in- 
cluded S. J. McCory, State commissioner of 
agriculture; William S. Peak, Jr., State rep- 
resentative; E. E. Johnson, Catahoula County 
agent; G. D: Babin, Jonesville mayor; Jim 
Davis, representative of ASC, of Alexandia; 
B. R. Cain, head of Catahoula Parish Farm- 
ers Home Administration. 

J. C. Gilbert, chairman of the Catahoula 
Parish Red Cross chapter and police juror 
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from Ward 2; D. E. Woodin, president of 
the Catahoula Parish Police Jury; A. L. 
Brooks, Catahoula Parish superintendent of 
schools; W. C. Brown, members of Tensas 
Basin Levee Board, and C. L. Wurster, Jr., 
Red Cross disaster chairman. 


Founding of Schoolboy Patrol in West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


` HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article concerning the or- 
ganization of the Schoolboy Patrol at 
Clarksburg, W. Va.: 

FOUNDING or SCHOOLBOY PATROL IN WEST 

VIRGINIA ~ 

The founding of the Schoolboy Patrol in 
West Virginia had its inception as the re- 
sult of a most interesting and unusual inci- 
dent which occurred in the city of Clarks- 


burg, W. Va., in October 1926. 


At that time, Mr. S. E. Barnett was chief of 
the Clarksburg Police Department and Mr. 
Leo Johnson was a patrolman working, what 
was designated as the Main Street beat, the 
shift from 4 o'clock until midnight. 

Mr. Charles E. Jenkins was a friend of 
Patrolman Johnson and an employee of the 
Romine Funeral Home, which at that time 
was situated at 353 West Main Street. 

The funeral home is mentioned in this 
connection because Patrolman Johnson was 
a frequent caller at the home, from which 
place he reported by telephone to the desk 
sergeant at police headquarters, and the inci- 
dent which led to the organization of the 
patrol occurred at a street crossing nearby, 
while Mr. Jenkins was conversing with 
Patrolman Johnson. 

The late W. Guy Tetrick was, at that time, 
general manager of the Clarksburg Publish- 
ing Co. which published then as it does now 
the Clarksburg Exponent, the morning news- 
paper and the Clarksburg Telegram, the 
evening newspaper. Many schoolboys had 
their paper routes. 

It was the experience of one of these 
paperboys who sold papers on Main Street, 
in Clarksburg, as observed by Mr. Jenkins 
and Patrolman Johnson, which led to the 
organization in West Virginia, now known 
as the Schoolboy Patrol. 

The lad had a freckled face, his hair was 
red and unruly, as there was usually an un- 
controlled wisp of red hair dangling over his 
forehead, his clothes were sometimes ragged 
and not too clean, but his eyes twinkled and 
his smile compelling—we called him “Red.” 

On this particular day as Patrolmen John- 
son and Jenkins were conversing, Red ap- 
proached them with his papers. Jenkins 
took a paper, gave the lad a $1 bill, and 
asked him to get some change at Anderson's 
Restaurant, which was four doors up the 
street. 

With automobile traffic at the rush hour 
peak, Red with papers under one arm and 
clutching the 1 dollar bill in his right hand, 
darted into the street. 

Through the mercy of Almighty God, Red 
reached the opposite side of the street safely, 
and there disappeared among the throng of 
pedestrians, on his way to sell more news- 
papers. 
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Because of their harrowing experience 
Watching the boy cross the street in the 
traffic, Johnson said to Jenkins, My God, 
Charlie, I felt certain that we would have to 
Pick Red's body up from the street and carry 
it to the undertaker.” 


Jenkins then suggested to Johnson that it 


Would be a splendid thing to train sehool 
boys to take care of street crossings used by 
children as they went to and from school. 
The regular police force in Clarksburg was, 
and is today, wholly inadequate because of 
lack of personnel to attempt to properly 
Patrol schoolchildren at street crossings. 
To this suggestion Johnson wholeheartedly 
concurred. 

Mr, Jenkins visited Mr. Barnett, the chief 
Of police, and told him of his suggestion to 
Patrolman Johnson. 

Mr. Barnett was delighted at the sugges- 
tion, promised his whole support, but re- 
minded Jenkins that there would probably 
be huge obstacles in the path leading toward 
a workable organization. 

Jenkins suggested that arrangements be 
Made, if possible, through the police depart- 
ment to have one of their number designated 
to teach school boys to direct children at 
Street crossings. 

At this point, we discussed the idea with 
J. Ransel Romine, who was enthusiastic and 
he too mentioned rather pessimistically the 
idea of organization agaihst parental and 


res objections which would surely confront _ 


em, 

Jenkins again visited Mr. Barnett, the 
Police chief, who reiterated his enthusiasm 
Concerning the idea, but recited the fact that 

of necessity would be governed by the city 
Council and the city manager. 

Mr. Jenkins was in consultation time and 

again with Romine, who insisted that 
re make a well-planned attempt to organ- 

After having explained the proposition to 
members of the city council and to the city 
Manager, they were given the green light and 
Mr. Barnett was instructed to cooperate to 


pond fullest. Then and there difficulties be- ` 


Patrolman Johnson then began teaching 
boys safety measures at street crossings but 
Many parents bitterly and viciously rebelled, 
explaining that they were not rearing their 
Sons to be policemen. Many of the parents 
Teminded them of the hazards of hot sun, 
Cold and snow with possible fatal accidents 
and dottors bills. They, too, reminded them 
that they paid taxes to the city of Clarksburg 
for police protection which should include 
Street crossings, more particularly those 
CTossings used by school children, Such serv- 
ice would require only 30 minutes four times 
each schoolday. 

They explained to the irate parents that 
their children would be taught to do work 
Under strict supervision and that they felt 
that it would far more than prove its worth 
as a civic project. 

The city council, Messrs, Barnett, Johnson, 
Jenkins, and Romine, were the objects of 
Most severe criticism by many citizens, The 
criticism became so bitter and pointed that 

© felt that he should discontinue at- 
ding meetings, because of possible loss of 
ess. 

There was, however, a number of parents 
Who wished to cooperate in the organization 
and from such homes boys were selected for 
the training and they carried on. 

Mr: Tetrick continued his encouragement 

h the medium of the newspapers and 
before many weeks had elapsed many par- 
ents who had been so bitter toward us called, 
and insisted that their sons be given an 
opportunity to receive training in the art of 

* Patrolling children at street crossings, 

Patrolman Johnson suggested that some 
distinguishing dress should be adopted for 
the patrol boys. At that time, funeral homes 
Were equipped with a trimming room in 
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which caskets were trimmed. In this room 
Jenkins obtained materials necessary to the 

of a Sam Brown belt, supplying one 
of his own belt buckles and with the aid 
of a sewing machine, soon completed it. 

Johnson was delighted with the belt and 
soon fitted it on his boy, who of course was 
very proud. Soon thereafter it became neces- 
sary to equip all the patrol boys with a Sam 
Brown belt and badge. 

The patrol boys’ mission and usefulness 
could not longer be questioned. Occasionally 
asmart aleck auto driver would violate speed 
rules and regulations in school zones. Their 
license number was promptly reported to 
the police, and through the close coopera- 
tion of police and public, the violators of 
rules were promptly punished. 

The local newspapers continued their en- 
thusiastic boosting of the new plan, and 
soon civic clubs, church groups, and women 
organizations were all exercising their influ- 
ence in behalf of it. 

Soon Patrolman Johnson was put in charge 
and devoted his entire time organizing and 
supervising the group now known and hon- 
ored far and near as “The School Boy Patrol.” 

Thus, today 12,712 school children (figures 
supplied by Harrison County board of edu- 
cation) daily cross United States Route 50, a 
distance of less than 3 miles within the city 
limits of Clarksburg, notwithstanding the 
many other schools located in the city. A 
part of United States Route 50 is located be- 
tween two of these schools, being the most 
heavily traveled piece of road in the State of 
West Virginia, according to traffic clock by 
the State road commissioner. 

Not one child has been hurt or killed since 
the school boy patrol was organized over 30 
years ago. A record of which we are proud. 


Elbridge Gerry Memorial Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, 1957, there were conducted me- 
morial services in Washington, D. C., 
for Elbridge Gerry, one of the foremost 
patriots of Revolutionary period, a dis- 
tinguished citizen and son of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the only signer of the Declaration 
of Independence who is buried in the 
District of Columbia. 

On the occasion of the Elbridge Gerry 
memorial services held on July 4, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the ad- 
dress made on that occasion by Charles 
T. Macdonald, past president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 


ELERIDGE GERRY 


Elbridge Gerry was born July 17, 1744, at 
Marblehead, Mass., and is one of Harvard's 
most distinguished sons. He was twice Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, which honored him with many public 
Offices. At 28 years of age, he was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts General Court and 
later became a member of the committee of 
correspondence, which was one of the great 
instruments of intercolonial resistance. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts Provin- 
cial Congress and later a member of the 
Continental Congress, where he early adyo- 
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cated independence from the mother 
country. 

At 32 years of age, he was one of 56 signers 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
only one of those whose remains are interred 
in the District of Columbia.’ 4 

In 1812 Elbridge Gerry was elected Vice 
President of the United States and he held 
that office until his death November 23, 
1814, at the age of 70. He died suddenly in 
this city while on his way to preside over 
the Senate of the United States. 

Elbridge Gerry never hesitated nor did he 
ask the price he might have to pay for his 
defiance of the English Crown. He acted 
with great initiative, courage, and ability in 
the face of the then almost overwhelming 
power of His Majesty's government, but when 
duty called he quailed not. 

It is fitting indeed that on this 181st anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence that we honor this great 
statesman and patriot, and it is most appro- 
priate that this be done by the descendants 
of those who conceived this Nation's form 
and, to give it life, “pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 

May God preserve for posterity the bril- 
liance of the memory of Elbridge Gerry. 


` Resolution by AMVETS Regarding Bow 
Resolution, Girard Case, Bricker Reso- 
lution, International Development Loan 
Fund and Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a letter, from 
Mr. Charles L. Bailey, Commander of the 
Atlantic Iowa AMVETS, Post. No. 1, and 
a resolution adopted by that post on July 
11 just past. 

The resolution is as follows: 

THE ATLANTIC AMVETS Post No. 1, 

8 Atlantic, Iowa, July 11, 1957. 
Hon. Ben F. Jensen, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENSEN: Enclosed please 
find copy of resolution passed by the mem- 
bers of the Atlantic AMVETS Post, No. 1, this 
date. 

Also, please be advised that the original 
resolution protesting the handling of the 
Girard case, was passed by the Iowa De- 
partment of AMVETS when they met in their 
annual convention in Fort Dodge, Iowa on 
June 21, 22, and 23. The same resolution 
was also passed by the Iowa Auxillary of 
AMVETS at their convention about the same 
time. f 

. This is also to thank you, for our member- 
ship, for your kindness and thoughtfulness 
in having our resolution entered in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With all good wishes, and many thanks 
for your favors, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, 
CHARLES L, Barter, 
Commander. 
RESOLUTION OF THE ATLANTIC AMVETS Post, 
No. 1, ATLANTIC, Iowa 

Whereas the Atlantic AMVETS Post, No. 1, 

meeting this lith day of July 1957, in a 
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regular and duly authorized session, have 
been informed that the Bow resolution 
(H. J. Res. 16), regarding the Status of Forces 
Treaty and similar agreements, was voted 
out of committee by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on June 27, 1957; = 

Whereas the next step for the Bow resolu- 
tion (H, J. Res. 16) will be the House de- 
bate on this resolution and it is already 
noted that efforts are being made to substi- 
tute a so-called sense resolution which has 
no force or effect. And there is also a planned 
campaign to amend the Bow resolution by 
passing a watered-down version that might 
just request rather than direct the President 
to take action as demanded by the Bow reso- 
lution; 

Whereas proper consideration for the con- 
stitutional rights of Americans like Bill 
Girard and thousands of others now serving 
overseas demand the Bow resolution be 
passed without amendments: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the Atlantic 
AMVETS Post, No. 1, meeting this 11th day 
of July 1957, in a regular session in their 
clubrooms in Atlantic, lowa, That the Bow 
resolution (H. J. Res. 16) regarding the 
Status of Forces Treaty and similar agree- 
ments, be passed without amendments in 
its original form, which will require the 
President to modify or denounce the Status 
of Forces Treaty so that the United States 
will have exclusive jurisdiction over our 
servicemen abroad, as this is the only way 
we can restore their constitutional rights; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this 
AMVETS Post, No. 1, strongly urge the pas- 
sage of the Bricker amendment, when it is 
considered before the House of Representa- 
tives, to prevent future trouble from the 
more than 200 treaties*and executive agree- 
ments that this administration has entered 
into without the authority of our Congress; 
and, finally, it is 

Resolved, That the membership of this 
Atlantic AMVETS Post, No. 1, does go on 
record as unalterably opposed to the Inter- 
national Development Loan Fund, which 
would give authority to the internationalists 
and the one-worlders the authority to make 
long-term foreign-aid commitments—as this 
is the only way to stop the international 
boondoggle now being carried on under the 
false claims of foreign aid. 

Stop all foreign aid now. 

CHARLES 


The Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials: 

[From the Washington (N. C.) Daily News] 
Crvm. RIGHTS: or POLITICAL POWER 

What President Eisenhower's proposed 
civil-rights bill, if it becomes law, would ac- 
complish in social advancement is only one 
factor in the present debate in the United 
States Senate. 

What it would accomplish in the political 
arena is another. And from the maneuver- 
ing which has taken place, we wonder if 
the political power which the Republican 
Party expects to reap from such a law does 
not now outweigh the social benefits which 
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proponents say would come to the Negro 
race. 

If the Republican Party can convince the 
colored people of this Nation that the GOP 
is the champion of individual rights, that 
the GOP is the party which wrote the civil- 
rights bill and guided it to the law books, 
and that it is the GOP which stands ready 
to fight the battles of individual freedom, 
then Republican leaders see in that effort 
the complete recapture of the Negro vote 
in this country. 

Until 1932, the Negro vote was considered 
to belong normally to the Republican Party. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt changed that and it 
remained normally Democratic until 1952 
when President Eisenhower was elected. 
Then in 1956 the colored vote again went 
into the Republican column. 

In several States the Neegro vote today 
could well decide the fate of that State. 
Whichever party captures it captures the 
State. New York is a good example. Be- 
cause of this factor the Republican Party 
seems determined to court the favor of this 
vote. 

There is one important factor which is all 
out of focus at the present time. The Demo- 
crats from the South are fighting this civil- 
rights bill just as they have done every time 
it has come up for consideration, But the 
southern Republicans are fighting it equally 
as hard. Take our own Republican congress- 
man from North Carolina's 10th District, 
CHARLES Jonas. He is fighting the battle 
even though he is in the lower House which 
has passed the bill. But he voted against it. 

Insofar. as the South is concerned with 
this bill, it makes no difference which party 
a man belongs. Southern Democrats and 
southern Republicans alike are opposing it. 
But the northern Republicans are creating 
the impression over the country that only 
the southern Democrats are fighting it. 
And that is a misleading impression, one 
calculated to do the party an injustice, and 
more particularly southern Democrats an 
injustice. 


All we have to do Is to look around us here. 


in eastern North Carolina. The Republican 
leader in our eastern North Carolina is John 
Wilkinson of Beaufort County. And there 
is no more pronounced opponent of the civil- 
rights bill anywhere in this country than 
Mr. Wilkinson. 

So in reality and in truth the civil-rights 
fight In the Nation today is not one merely 
between southern Democrats and the rest 
of the Nation. It is one between the South 
and other parts of the Nation. And when 
we speak of the “South” we speak of Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. 

The issue in the South goes far beyond 
party lines. At least we in the South are 
consistent. We are not parading under the 
banner of social reform while at the same 
time carrying the toga of political advan- 
tage. Southerners are opposed to the bill— 
be they Democrats or Republicans. And in- 
sofar as the South is concerned no advan- 
tage in the area or no disadvantage should 
come to either party. Both parties are dedi- 
cated to the same fight. . And neither party 
will deny that fact in North Carolina or any 
other Southern State. 

It just happens that the Southern States 
are overwhelmingly Democratic. In num- 
bers the voice of the southern Democrat is 
louder than that of the southern Republican. 
But the voices of both parties in the South 
blend into one chorus of opposition. And it 
is wrong to try to create the impression any- 
where that the southern’ Democrats are 
opposed while the Republicans of the South 
are in favor. 

[From the Greenville (N. C.) Daily Reflector 
of July 11, 1957] 
Ir Nor UNDERSTOOD, It’s DANGEROUS 

If the President and Congress do not 
understand the full meaning of proposed 
legislation, for the sake of the Nation they 
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had better leave such bills in the pigeon 
holes until they either understand them or 
substitute measures which they do under- 
stand. 

Such apparently is the case with the civil 

rights measure now before the Senate. The 
President has said quite frankly the civil 
rights measure which his administration is 
pushing “contains certain phases I don't 
completely understand.“ Among Members 
of the Senate there are almost as many in- 
terpretations of the various parts of the bill 
as there are Members in that law-making 
body. 
On top of this confusion there is also the 
consideration which must be given to inter- 
pretation of any law if it ever comes betore 
the Supreme Court. In recent years law- 
makers who drafted and enacted legislation 
have been flabbergasted by interpretations 
given those laws by the highest court of the 
land. 

Most Members of Congress agree that the 
measure which is being pushed reaches far 
beyond application only to cases dealing 
with alleged denial of individual rights to 
vote. The President has asserted his ob- 
jective in urging passage of the legislation is 
to prevent anybody illegally from interfer- 
ing with any individual's right to vote. Re- 
publican Senator WaTKINs of Utah, a spon- 
sor of the measure, declared there is no 
question that the bill could be used to en- 
force civil rights other than voting rights. 

In the words of Senator Ervin, of North 
Carolina, “the Attorney General could bring 
suits for 1,000 different purposes other than 
to establish voting rights.” 

For all the comments and views on the 
measure, it is quite clear that it is a far- 
reaching measure which will give unprece- 
dented power to the office of the Attorney 
General. No one, apparently, is sure just 
how much power it would vest in that office 
so far as protecting the rights of individuals. 
It is quite possible that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office would have the power not only 
to protect civil rights of individuals, but 
Just as realistically would have the authority 
to destroy other rights of other individuals. 

The bill in its present form does not limit 
the power it would afford the Attorney Gen- 
eral in cases where individual rights are in- 
volved. Under the measure individuals ac- 
cused of violating injunctions secured by 
the Attorney General's office could be con- 
victed and jailed for contempt by a Federal 
judge without so much as a jury trial. 

Certainly the Senate would be unwise to 
pass the measure until and unless there is 
some manner in which it can evaluate the 
potential of the power it would afford the 
Attorney General’s office and the effects it 
might have on individual rights. 


The “Hobgoblin” of Section III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OP VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen demonstrated in the past week the 
truth of what I have said on the floor of 
this House a number of times in-the past 
2 months. I have said repeatedly that 
large segments of the press and radio 


and television commentators have failed 


or refused to give the public the true 
facts about the so-called civil-rights leg- 
islation. In spite of the fact that a 
number of Congressmen, most of whom, 
it is true, are from the South, have day 
after day pointed out on the floor of the 
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House of Representatives and on numer- 
ous other occasions exactly what the 
civil-rights bill does and the grave im- 
plications contained therein, many peo- 
ple in the North and West, including 
outstanding editors, now admit they had 
no idea that the bill was as far-reaching 
or as dangerous as it is. 

Apparently, and we have no reason to 
doubt what they say, they thought the 
legislation only dealt with voting rights 
of minority groups.. Time after time, I 
noticed news items in the northern press 
and particularly in the Washington Post 
wherein this so-called civil right-legisla- 
tion was referred to as the right to vote 
bill. On several occasions the Washing- 
ton Post had an editorial referring to the 
bill as the right to vote legislation. Time 
after time on the floor of the House this 
fact was pointed out by myself and other 
Members. We charged the newspapers 
with an attempt to fool the American 
people as to what was in the bill. A 
prejudice and distortion on the part of 
the press is a dangerous thing. We all 
know the importance of freedom of the 
press. We know the necessity of having 
a free press. At one and the same time, 
however, all segments of the press have 
certain duties and obligations that they 
must render to our people. A grave in- 
justice has been done. In my opinion, 
some of it has been willful and malicious. 
I do not know whether the reporters are 
to blame or whether the editors edited 
the news articles after they were pre- 
sented to the copy room. Whoever is 
responsible for this great injustice I trust 
will profit from this experience and here- 
after present to the American people the 
news as it is in fairness to all of our 
people. 

Even the editor of the New York Times 
admits that he thought the bill simply 
dealt with voting rights and only knew 
differently last week. I understand he 
blames this upon the failure of south- 
ern Congressmen to explain what is in 
the bill. The blame is not upon the 
Congressmen but upon that segment of 
the press, reporters, or news editors, I 
do not know which, who have failed to 
Carry the statements, speeches, and re- 
leases of those Members of Congress who 
have opposed this legislation. I hope in 
the future that this same group will not 
be so prejudiced against a section of this 
great Nation as to refuse to give proper 
pa aay to their grievances and opin- 
ons. 

On Friday, July 12, there appeared in 
the Richmond News Leader an editorial 
entitled “The ‘Hobgoblin’ of Section III.“ 
This is a splendid editorial which ex- 
Plains one section of the so-called civil- 
rights bill. This same editor has on 
Numerous occasions had outstanding 
editorials explaining the viciousness of 
the pending legislation as well as the evil 
it would foist upon the American people 
if enacted into law. 

Mr. James J. Kilpatrick, editor of the 
News Leader, is one of the best informed 
editors in our country on States rights, 
individual liberties, and kindred prin- 
ciples of democracy. He has done much 
to preserve our way of life in the Com- 
Monwealth of Virginia. I hold him in 
high esteem. 
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In the hopes that at least some people 
in other sections of the Nation will have 
the opportunity of reading this fine edi- 
torial, I include it with my remarks. 
The editorial is as follows: 

THE "HOBGOBLIN" or SECTION III 


Senator RicHarp RUSSELL’S brilliant attack 
last week on the civil-rights bill swept the 
South to an amazing and sudden victory in 
the struggle to get its message across to the 
people of the Nation. The Georgian made 
no new points. He emphasized arguments 
that had been made by other southerners in 
House debate. But perhaps because it was 
Senator Russet. speaking, or because interest 
in the bill has Jumped with the beginning of 
Senate debate, his arguments received an 
audience among northerners. 

For the first time, the bulk of the Northern 
press last week found room to present 
Southern arguments against the measure. 
From the integrationist New York Times, 
among others, came well-bred cries of “for 
heaven's sake.“ No one, it appears, had 
understood that the civil-rights bill was any- 
thing more than a right-to-vote bill. The 
Times was frankly amazed. 

What the Georgian made clear is that sec- 
tion III is not wholly new legislation. Sec- 
tion III is an amendment to an existing law, 
adopted in reconstruction days, which now is 
embodied in 42 United States Code 1985. The 
language in the bill now pending before the 
Senate would add 2 paragraphs to the 3 para- 
graphs of the existing statute. To under- 
stand the plot fully, one should read these 
2 proposed new paragraphs: 

“Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged, or are about to engage, in any facts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraphs first, sec- 
ond, or third, the Attorney General may in- 
stitute for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States but for the benefit of the 
real party in interest, a civil action or other 
proper proceeding for redress, or preventive 
relief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. 

“Fifth. The District Courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law.” 

The true purpose of these paragraphs 
fourth and fifth cannot be comprehended 
until one studies the existing paragraphs 
first, second, and third. Here it is found 
that the old law authorizes the filing of civil 
suits against any persons who conspire to- 
gether with intent to deny to any citizen 
the equal protection of the laws. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ruled 
that for a Southern State to provide separate 
facilities for Negroes as to schools, golf 
courses, railway waiting rooms and other 
public places, is to deny Negroes equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Thus the innocuous “right to vote” bill 
that Mr. Eisenhower thought was so moder- 
ate and decent becomes on closer scrutiny 
something else entirely. But that is not all. 
What Senator Russet. went on to point out 
is that there is on the statute books still 
another old law—its existence had been care- 
fully concealed—which states: 

“It shall be lawful for the President“ 
or such other person as he may empower 
* * to employ such part of the land forces 
of the United States, or of the militia, as may 
be necessary to aid in the execution of judi- 
cial process issued under sections 1981, 1983, 
or 1985-1992 of this title.” 

Mr. RUSSELL said he wondered long ago 
why this particular section 1985 had been 
chosen for amendment by the drafters of the 
pending bill. Other existing statutes offered 
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more logical and rational bases for extension 
of the moderate aims sought by the Presi- 
dent. The answer is that Attorney General 
Brownell wanted to tie in the new civil 
rights bill with the old law authorizing the 
use of troops. The result, said Mr. RUSSELL, 
“is the most cunningly devised and contrived 
Piece of legislation I have ever seen—the 
ultimate in the technique of legislative 
draftsmanship to obscure purpose while 
creating and conferring power.” 

Of course, some liberals in the Senate at- 
tempted to minimize Senator RUSSELL'S 
charge. Said Mr. DIRKSEN, of Illinois: Sel- 
dom haye I seen so many ghosts under a 
single bed.” Mr. Javits, of New York added 
that the idea the authority in the bill will 
be misused “is only a hobgoblin in the 
closet.” 

Ghost? Hobgoblin? The South has 
learned through bitter experience to expect 
the worst from the Department of Justice 
and the Federal courts. Admittedly, it is an 
extreme case to suppose the proprietors of a 
Southern hotel, operating under a routine 
charter issued by a State to a business cor- 
poration, would be found in violation of sec- 
tion 1985 if they restricted their operations 
to white guests only. Yet such a finding is 
quite conceivable under the present trend in 
judicial opinion. If residents of a commu- 
nity objected, they could be jailed without a 
jury trial, and troops could be brought in to 
aid in the execution of judicial process, 
That is what this law is all about. 

The hobgoblin which the South can see 
haunting section III of the bill walks like a 
man, It has the face of a man. And that 
face is the face of Herbert Brownell. 


Congressional Primate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from this weeks issue of the 
Word and Way, published in Kansas 
City, Mo., on the election of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. Brooxs Hays 
of Arkansas, as president of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention at its recent ses- 
sion in Chicago. 

The editorial follows: 

A GOOD YEAR ror LAYMEN 

When the messengers at Chicago elected 
Congressman Brooks Hays of Arkansas as 
president of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, they turned for the sixth time to the 
ranks of the laymen for an occupant of this 
important office. Not since Gov. Pat Neff, of 
‘Texas, concluded his 2-year term of office in 
1946 had the convention gone outside the 
ministry for a leader. 

It seems entirely appropriate that a lay- 
man should be selected at this time; and 
the fact that Congressman Hays of Arkansas 
was the only member of this group among the 
six who were nominated at Chicago was prob- 
ably a deciding factor in his election. 


One of the most reassuring developments 
in recent years has been the emergence of 
the layman in the work of the churches. 
If there was ever a time when religion was 
considered a matter for women and children, 
that time has passed, Today the layman 
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takes second place to none in assuming re- 
sponsibility in the work of our Lord. 

Furthermore, the men of the Southern 
Baptist churches are holding this year their 
first conventionwide conference. Sponsored 
by the brotherhood commission, this meet- 
ing will convene in the First Baptist Church, 
Oklahoma City, September 18-20, next. All 
signs indicate that it will be the greatest 
meeting of its kind ever assembled. It is no 
coincidence that in this momentous year in 
brotherhood history that one of its members 
should occupy the highest office in the con- 
vention. 

Congressman Brooxs Hays brings to this 
job a good education plus a long experience 
in State, National, and international affairs. 
He will add a new and distinctive touch to 
the picture. Richly endowed with good judg- 
ment and a sharp sense of humor, he will be 
equal to the demands of any situation. 

A sketch of his life indicates that Presi- 
dent Hays dedicated his talents to the Lord 
in his early years and that he has maintained 
that spirit of dedication to the present time. 
Born in Russellville, Ark., August 9, 1898, 
he was educated in the schools of that State. 
Later he received the bachelor of arts degree 
from the University of Arkansas and the 
bachelor of laws degree from the George 
Washington University Law School. After 
graduation, he returned to his hometown to 
practice law, and there at the age of 23 he 
was ordained as a deacon and elected super- 
intendent of the Sunday school in his home 
church, At the present time he teaches a 
men's class in the Sunday school of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Washington. The pas- 
tor of this church, Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, 
coincidentally, is the newly elected president 
of the American Baptist Convention. This is 
the first time in history that the presidents 
of these two great conventions have been 
from the same congregation. 


More People Favor Federal Aid Than 
Oppose It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News Herald of May 
28, 1957. I commend it to the member- 
ship of the House. 

The editorial follows: 


More PEOPLE Favor FEDERAL Am THAN OPPOSE 
Ir 

The latest Roper poll asked public opinion 
on Federal aid to education. 

The results, which showed the public is 
strong for more Federal aid, are startling only 
in that they disagree with what some educa- 
tional leaders have been saying. 

The taxpayers are feeling the pinch of 
mushrooming school enrollments which ne- 
cessitate more teachers and classrooms. 

When asked if they favor financial aid 
which might lighten the local load most are 
bound to say “Yes.” 

Educators fear controls will follow a Fed- 
eral-aid program. Yet many communities, 
such as Hutchinson, are receiving such aid 
due to a local or nearby military base which 
puts an added burden on the schools. 

True, before a contract for a new building 
which will be paid for partly from Federal 
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funds is let, plans must be approved by a 
Federal housing official. But experience here 
has shown that not only are these officials 
or agencies favorable to the locally made 
plans, but even pointed out ways to trim 
costs and bent over backwards when re- 
visions were made. 

If the Federal Government were to decide 
tomorrow morning that our crippling educa- 
tional shortages were something for which it 
must take a heavy measure of responsibility 
for the first time, the heaven would not fall, 


Status of Forces Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Uncle Sam Bows Down 
to Clamor From Abroad,” and published 
in the Miami Herald of July 14, 1957. 
The editorial was written by one of the 
Nation's most able, discerning, and cou- 
rageous editors, John S. Knight. 

I may say that Mr. Knight rather 
severely criticized some of the actions 
which we have done. He does not ap- 
prove of the Status of Forces Treaty. I 
am happy to be able to say that that is 
one measure for which I did not vote; 
and upon voting against it, I predicted 
that the sorrowful consequences which 
we now see, and in which we are in- 
volved, would result. 

Also in the editorial there is a com- 
mendation of the senior Senator from 
Illinois concerning his attempt to reduce 
the budget by a billion dollars. I may 
say, in connection with that statement, 
that I think the proposal of the Senator 
from Illinois received five votes. I was 
very much pleased to be one of the Sen- 
ators who voted for it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Uncite Sam Bows Down TO CLAMOR FROM 
ABROAD 
(By John S. Knight) 

The now-famous Girard case has been 
settled by the Supreme Court. 

GI William 8. Girard, who caused the 
death of a Japanese woman who was scav- 
enging scrap metal on a United States firing 
range, is to be turned over to Japan for trial. 

In effect, the Court said there is nothing 
in the Constitution or in subsequent legis- 
lation to prevent United States authorities 
from giving up Girard to the Japanese. 

This means the United States, under the 
administrative agreement with Japan, didn’t 
have to surrender Girard, but ts not barred 
from doing so. 

WE DID GIVE IN TO JAPAN'S DEMANDS 

The Court’s decision is notable in that it 
serves to remind us how far the United 
States is willing to go to appease inflamed 
public opinion abroad. 

At first, the United States claimed primary 
jurisdiction and to quote the Associated 
Press, “There was a long deadlock before the 
United States finally gave in to Japan's de- 
mands that it be allowed to try Girard.” 

But we did give in. 


July 15 
WHY WERE SCAVENGERS INSIDE FORBIDDEN 
AREA? M 


The Justice Department admitted "the 
killing may be deemed to have arisen out 
of an act done in the performance of official 
duty,” but then rationalized that Girard 
never “was ordered” to use his gun in the 
manner alleged. 

Of course, Girard wasn't ordered to shoot. 

But why were Girard’s officers permitting 
Japanese to pick up scrap metal in an area 
clearly posted as forbidden? 

What is the measure of their gullt? 


GIRARD IS SACRIFICED TO BIGTIME DIPLOMACY 


The Court’s ruling is uncontestable. The 
reasoning is sound. 

But why did the United States, after first 
claiming the right to try Girard, finally agree 
to waive that right? 

Because, says the Supreme Court, “the 
issue was referred to higher authority which 
authorized United States representatives 
* * * to notify the appropriate Japanese 
authorities“ * * that the United States had 
decided not to exercise, but to waive, what- 
ever Jurisdiction it might have in the case.” 

So there you have it. One can picture old 
Foster Dulles as higher authority, insisting 
that nothing be done to offend the Japanese. 

So a young American GI, hardly out of his 
teens and probably not too bright, was sacri- 
ficed on the altar of bigtime diplomacy, 

It smells. 


EVERYONE'S KEEPING COOL AND REDS HAVE HANDS 
FULL 


This is the season when the tired business- 
man stops fretting about the budget, and 
finds himself a cool summer retreat, or a 
nearby golf course. 

The All-Star game is over, Casey Stengel's 
men have only the White Sox to fear, there's 
a real pennant race in the National League, 
and the horse tracks are swarming with 
hopeful betters trying to beat the chalk. 

Even the newspaper editors are gathered 
this week in San Francisco, hearing from 
the experts and otherwise dedicating them- 
selves to a round of cocktail parties and 
sampling California hospitality, 

A few perspiring editorialists stay on the 
job to interpret the Russian shakeup and the 
sum total of what they are writing only adds 
up to more confusion. 

This is not to derogate their intelligence. 
But nothing seems certain except that Com- 
rade Khrushchev is on top and the Russians 
have enough troubles at home to discourage 
any thought of starting a shooting war before 
we begin our Christmas shopping. 

DOUGLAS SHOWS HOW TO SAVE A BILLION 


As the happy vacationers trek to their 
favorite pleasure spots, the Congress of the 
United States is hard at work. 

And Washington is no summer resort. 

Our duly elected representatives come in 
for a good deal of criticism, both deserved 
and unwarranted. 

But in the run of the news, where Mike 
Todd’s $200,000 party in London attracts more 
attention than the fight over civil rights, ex- 
amples of fine public service too often escape 
the editor's notice. 2 

In particular, and to make amends, atten- 
tion is now drawn to the efforts of Senator 
PauL Dovatas, Democrat, of Illinois, to pare 
the shameful waste which exists in the De- 
fense Department. 

Dova.as, in a detailed presentation to the 
Senate, revealed that at least $1 billion could 
be saved without affecting national security 
in the slightest. 

The Senator quoted a House report show- 
ing that the Defense Department, on June 
30, 1956, had $134 billion in inventories of 
which $111.1 billion was in personal prop- 
erty. 

He pointed out “there is enough money in 
these inventories, alone, to run the defense 
forces for a year or more.” 


1957 


Dovceras, who is no believer in meat-ax 
budget cutting, recommended using $500 mil- 
lion of his projected savings to equip two or 
more nonnuclear Army combat divisions and 
to provide an increase in marine units. 

As he expresses it, “I was trying to reduce 
Some of the excessive fat which the Defense 

t is carrying and to increase its 
Military muscle. 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT RESISTS ECONOMY 


The Senator's amendment which would 
have carried out this purpose was_over- 
Whelmingly beaten. His own language will 
tell you why: 

“The great obstacle which we face in try- 

to eliminate the waste is the Inevitable 
Counterattack of the Defense Department, 
Namely, the cry that in seeking to reduce 
Waste, we are endangering national security. 
then threaten us with cutting the com- 

dat units. 

“But they never admit,” continues the 
Senator, that they could reduce a single 
dollar of waste. In this way, they maneuver 
Congress and the country into perpetuating 
Waste and diminishing real security.” 

The Senator's explanation of his failure 
to get expenses cut is deserving of public 
attention. 

‘Together with Senator PRANK LAUSCHE, 
Democrat, of Ohio, he brought out that 92 
Percent of defense contracts were negotiated, 
Tather than let through competitive bidding. 

No improvement has been made in tihs 
8ystem even though the Defense Department 

33 Secretaries, Under Secretaries, Deputy 
Under Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, and 
ty Assistant Secretaries to carry out 

its functions. 

Charlie Wilson had no such huge bureauc- 

when he ran General Motors. Nor 
any waste, as GM suppliers can testify. 


WHO'S PAYING? ‘YOU ARE 


Perhaps this brief recitation of what Con- 
gress is up against in attempting to hold 
down Federal expenditures will be of more 

Casual-interest to the people who pay 
the bills. 
Every bureaucrat in Washington thinks 
his budget is untouchable and resents any 
ort to slice off the fat. Our so-called 
en's administration is just as cul- 
Pable in this respect as the ones we have 
before. 

But praise is due in large measure to Sen- 
Stor Doveras and those of his colleagues 
Who have dared to buck the Defense Depart- 
t while risking the charge that they 

Were endangering the national security. 

Give it a thought, won't you, when you're 
XN to decide whether a No. 3 iron or a 

0. 5 wood will get you to the green, 


Public Relations Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


10N. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


wer BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
R ve to extend my remarks in the 
t CORD, I include the folfowing editorial 
2 the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Daily 
Avance of July 10, 1957: 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IMPORTANT 

arn? Elizabeth City Coast Guard is one of 

Most important and valuable organiza- 


tions in this section of North Carolina, and 


th Of us in the Albemarle section appreciate 
© fine work being done by the men sta- 
med here. Time after time they risk their 
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pwn necks in order to save the lives of others 
who are involved in ship or plane accidents, 
or are having some other kind of trouble. 

In spite of its fine work, however, the 
Coast Guard is not receiving the credit it 
deserves. Principal reason for that is the 
fact that the Coast Guard does not have a 
first-class public-relations program. That 
probably is due to the fact that the organ- 
ization does not have sufficient personnel. 

Frequently the Coast Guard helicopters 
and planes are involved in some mission of 
mercy for which other branches of service 
receive the credit. Two such examples came 
last week. The Coast Guard participated in 
the Tyrrell County forest fire and later in 
the Edenton railway-trestle accident, but 
on both occasions the Elizabeth City NAF 
received credit for the work in the two 
towns. 

That would not have happened had the 
Coast Guard maintained a first-class public- 
relations program. However, when a large 
part of the base's personnel is participating 
in some project, those left behind are too 


busy with their various duties to keep the 


public advised of its activities. Conse- 
quently, news stories frequently credit other 
agencies with acts that should go entirely to 


the Coast Guard. It would be to the Coast. 


Guard's advantage to do all it can to correct 
the situation. 


The Civil-Rights Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


= OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate debate on the civil-rights issue has 
been on the level contemplated by our 
Founding Fathers when they wrote the 
Constitution. It has been a discussion 
of facts, rather than of fancies; of 
principles, rather than of emotions; of 
logic, rather than of panic. 

The Washington Star calls attention 
to this fact in its lead editorial today. It 
points out that it is too early to speculate 
on “details of amendments,” but that it 
is apparent already that able Senators 
are seeking to rid the measure of am- 
biguities. 3 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON READING THE FINE PRINT 

Majority Leader Jonnson told his col- 
leagues on Friday that the value of Senate 
procedures has been dramatically demon- 
strated by the preliminary debates on taking 
up the right-to-vote bill. He is right. No 
recent issue of such importance to the coun- 
try has been examined so searchingly under 
conditions and in an atmosphere which so 
clearly reveals the traditional role of the 
Senate at.its best. 

There is a certain analogy between this 
debate and the soundness of advice to pur- 
chasers of insurance to read the fine print. 
Many able Senators have been examining the 
fine print in this bill and reading it aloud. 
What they have found has genuinely sur- 
prised good Americans who were thinking of 
this bill all along as mere insurance, by the 
Federal Government, that no qualified Amer- 
ican, regardless of his race or creed, will de- 
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liberately be deprived of his right to vote. 
Conditions imposed in the fine print, how- 
ever, are correctly causing discomfiture to 
some of those completely in favor of what 
they thought the policy meant. For they are 
not sure what it means, or whether it injects 
more risks than it was designed to eliminate. 

We shall not speculate now on the detail 
of amendments that will be sought in this 
bill. It is now certain that such amend- 
ments will aim to rid the bill of its am- 
biquities, narrow its application to the right 
to vote and guarantee that juries will de- 
termine the facts in contempt cases. Such 
amendments will be wise. As an old time 
liberal, O'MaHoNeY, of Wyoming, reminded 
his colleagues the other day, “It is impossible 
for any person to stand before a legislative 
body in a free government and say ‘I know 
what the law ought to be.’" The law that 
ought to be is the result of compromise, 
examination of all its implications and the 
avoidance of those that are dangerous. No 
one can argue logically that this bill should 
seek removal of certain evils by substituting 
other evils; that the protection of one set of 
civil rights should be strengthened by plac- 
ing others in jeopardy. Yet that is what the 
bill, in the form it passed the House, proposes 
to do. 

The late Justice Brandeis wrote these lines: 
“Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment's purposes are beneficent. Men born 
to freedom are naturally alert to repel in- 
vasion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers, 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning, but without understanding.” 

The aptness of that warning, we think, has 
been demonstrated by a debate which is now 
about to enter its second phase, 


Public Schools and Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Anniston (Ala.) Star of May 
26, 1957. I commend it to the mem- 
bership of the House. 


The editorial follows: 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND FEDERAL Am 

Stewart Alsop, one of the two brothers who 
contribute regularly to this paper, the one 
with whom we are concerned today having 
to do mostly with domestic issues, while 
Joe is commuting from one country to an- 
other in Europe and Asia, seems to be wor- 
ried over the fact that Uncle Sam might 
never get loose if he started giving aid to 
the public schools of the country. 

But why should he get loose? Isn't it the 
money of the several States, or of the in- 
dividual taxpayers thereof, that keeps Uncle 
Sam hale and hearty and able to do a fairly 
good job in the conduct of the business to 
which he is assigned? And isn’t it right 
that we as valid United States citizens get 
back some of the money we put into his till? 

Jefferson and Madison and others of the 
Founding Fathers held it to be a paramount 
duty of the Federal Government to support 
the schools of the country. For the per- 
petuity of our democratic form of govern- 
ment depends on an educated constituency. 

Hence, Federal aid to education was the 
hard core of the economy of the Northwest 
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Ordinance of 1787, and many of the great 
educational institutions now encompassed 
in that settlement got their start from the 
‘Treasury of the United States under appro- 
priations by the Congress. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft was for 
several years as skeptical as Mr. Alsop and 
many others as to the advisability of Federal 
aid. But when someone called his attention 
to the fact that his ancestors grew up in 
Ohio under the aegis of governmental school 
assistance, he had the intelligence and moral 
courage to reverse his position. 

But when the Northwest was divided up 
into States and those States became rela- 
tively selfsupporting, the Federal Govern- 
ment did cease its outright support to the 
public schools of that region. Taft finally 
came to the conclusion, however, that Uncle 
Sam's change of policy in this regard was 
unjustified. 

The Northern States, without the natural 
resources that obtain in the South and the 
West, have grown great and rich by reason 
of their investment in education and re- 
search. They are richer than the South and 
the West combined, and it would now pay 
them to Increase the wealth of other regions 
through taxes for education and thereby 
enrich their South-West markets. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the south- 
ern region that needs education the most is 
the least favorable to Federal aid on a large 
scale. They are afraid, or pretend to be, that 
Uncle Sam would attempt to control the 
schools if he should decide to give us back 
more of the money we pay him through our 
taxes. 

But the fact is that we have been receiving 
Federal aid for many years. The land-grant 
colleges could not exist without their Federal 
subsidy, and in recent years Uncle Sam has 
been spending much money through State 
universities for research on various projects 
and has been furnishing school lunches to 
our children every day in the school year. 

And we do not hear of his attempting to 
control Auburn or the university or our ele- 
mentary schools because of his aid. As a 
matter of fact, it is written into the Federal 
Aid Act that Uncle Sam would have no con- 
trol if we should get back more of the money 
we contribute in taxes for education and 
other purposes. 

In fine, we are very much concerned for 
fear Russia will beat us in nuclear processes, 
but we should be even more concerned over 
the fact that the educators of Russia are the 
highest paid class in the Soviet Union. The 
Communists put a premium on an educated 
citizenship, and we can keep ahead of them 
in all respects only so long as we invest our 
money through taxes in cultivated human 

rains. 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
therein the following editorial from the 
Daily Citizen, Urbana, Ohio, which, in 
my opinion, is worthy of the attention 
of every Member of Congress, for it 
points out a situation that is too often 
overlooked, both by those of us who serve 
in the Congress, and by our constituents; 

PENNY WISE, POUND FOOLISH 

Just a month ago Champaign County ded- 

icated a new courthouse at ceremonies in 
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which great tribute was paid to the impor-, 
tance of local government. 

At the time of the dedication there still 
echoed over the handsome modern structure 
the onetime strong feelings of two defeated 
bond issues. The defeats came at the hands 
of conservative residents of this county who 
felt that a million dollars (more or less) was 
too much to spend for a courthouse. 

When plans for the courthouse were pared 
down to an estimated $650,000, local voters 
finally voted to accept the proposition— 
although still by a very narrow margin. 

The issue was sold and put on the tax 
duplicate to be paid off by the local tax- 
payers over a period of more than 20 years. 
And there will be those persons who will 
begrudge every semiannual taxpayment on 
that courthouse over that whole period un- 
til 1980 * * in spite of the fact that the 
courthouse stands as a proud, serviceable 
local landmark out of which generations of 
local people may get great use and value. 

This right to be watchful of the expendi- 
ture of our own money by Government is an 
American privilege each of us exercises 
every time we vote “for” or “against” a 
school levy, a city income tax, or the like. 
We are having our say because we care. Aft- 
er all, 20 years to pay for a courthouse is a 
long time. 

If the 30,000 some citizens of this county 
felt that it might be necessary to build a 
courthouse a year over those next 20 years, 
the predictions of community disaster would 
set up a buzz from Christiansburg to North 
Lewisburg and from Springhills to Mechan- 
icsburg that would shake the man on Monu- 
ment Square right off his pedestal. What 
chance would that $650,000 bond issue have 
had if local residents had been told “you 
must pay for it all in 1 year“? 

Yet at the same time, Champaign ‘County 
taxpayers are giving away this year this 


same new county courthouse—or rather, its - 


equivalent in cash—and there is not so much 
as a drugstore comment or a living-room ar- 
gument about it. 

This year—not between now and 1980—in 
this 1 year, Champaign Countians will pay 
$645,998 in taxes that will be given in the 
form of foreign aid to residents of other 
counties. It's the same amount of money— 
give or take a couple of thousand bucks— 
that created such a stir when voters were 
asked to approve it for a courthouse for 
their own use, There are only “ho-hums” 
when we talk about it on the Federal level. 

Mind you, this is not paign County's 
share of the total Federal budget for this 
year—that $78 billion pyramid of waste and 
extravagance. This is only our local share of 
one small angle of the whole. 

These figures are prepared by the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce and are based on an 
estimated January 1, 1957, Ohio population 
of 9,044,700 and the fact that Ohioans pay 
6.48 percent of every dollar the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends. Note that this works out 
to about one-fifteenth—not the one-forty- 
eighth you might have thought at first. 

The $645,998 share for foreign aid (alone) 
for Champaign Countians is based on the 
administration’s attempt to have Congress 
appropriate $1,064 million for “economic aid” 
plus $2,800 million for “military aid.” The 
total is $3,864 million. - 

What does the loss of one new courthouse 
mean to this county? Or, put another way, 
what would it mean to this county to have 
$650,000 to spend on county needs, new 
schools, township roads, churches, our own 
homes? 

Independence Day has just passed and we 
read stories about the Colonists getting ex- 
cited about the Stamp Act and the tax on 
tea to the point that they were willing to take 
up arms and shed blood for freedom from the 
tax oppression of their “federal government” 
in England. Today's patriot gets excited 
about the cost of a courthouse or a new 
school for his own use; but makes no at- 
tempt to do anything about Federal spend- 
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ing. Most of them won't even bother to pick 
up a pen or pencil to write their Co 

man or Senator or President about it. The 
fact is, they don’t seem to care about the 
Federal Government giving away the court- 
house. 

When it comes to the lgcal level, county, 
school district, city, and township govern- 
ments, we all are proudly penny wise. But 
when we start talking about the Federal 
Government, the same stalwart citizens and 
patriots are pound foolish, 

The reason? 

You didn’t fool us for a minute, dedication 
speakers. The local government is only im- 
portant because most of us everyday citizens 
know we can still control it. But the Fed- 
eral Government is the one that is truly im- 
portant, because here we have a Frankenstein 
created by ourselves which we do not have the 
desire, the will power, the interest, or the 
courage to do anything about. 

Local yoters berate and deny local govern- 
ments, because, like the school sissy who 
puts little girls’ pigtails in the inkwells, we 
are too timid to attack the bully who has 
everyone awestruck. 

Until the individual voter and taxpayer 
decides to do something about it, local court- 
houses are likely to become harder and hard- 
er for local governments to come by and 
easier ang easier for Federal Government to 
give away. 


Diversion Should Have Green Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the Appendix the at- 
tached editorial from the Peoria Jo’ 

Star of Friday, July 12, 1957, entitled 
“Diversion Should Have Green Light.” 
Diversion SHOULD Have Green LIGHT 


Now, after 2 successive years of having 
the Lake Michigan diversion measure vetoed, 
the administration has finally gotten around 
to sending representatives to Ottawa for the 
purpose of explaining the bill to Canadian 
officials. One of the main reason for last 
year's veto was the fact that the matter had 
not been discussed with Canada, That 
country, until now at least, has taken a dim 
view of increasing the diversion of lake water 
into the Illinois Waterway. 

The feeling there has been that the in- 
creased diversion—from 1.500 to 2,500 cubic 
feet per second—would lower the flow of 
water through the St. Lawrence and would 
affect nayigation and power facilities. Other 
cities on the lake have objected to the 
measure in the belief that it would lower 
lake levels dangerously. Yet the Corps 
Engineers has estimated that the increase in 
diversion would make an eighth of an inch 
difference per year in lake levels for the 
3-year test period. This would hardly affect 
navigation. 

If President Eisenhower's veto has been 
based on Canadian misconceptions, he should 
no longer have any good reason to veto the 
measure. It has already passed the House. 
It passed the Senate in the past 2 years, an 
it should be passed again this year and sept 
on to the President. ie 

The main advantage of the bill is that it 
would help purify the river. It stands t? 
reason that more water added to the effluent 
discharged into the river will further dis- 
solve it and make the river cleaner. But 
there are other benefits. In its present form. 
the bill would regulate the flow of water at 
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Pekin, long a critical spot during periods of 
low water. It would give a greater fiow to 
carry away industrial wastes, often a critical 
factor in an industry's decision to locate on 
& waterway. It would help protect natural 
Tesources and river fish and wildlife. It has 
been said that increased diversion would 
benefit the whole Mississipp! River Valley. 
Canada’s objections seem to be based on 
unwarranted fears rather than on facts. Now 
that the administration has seen fit to ex- 
Plain our position to Canada, we hope that 
One of the bigger stumbling blocks to diver- 
sion will be removed. : 


Senior Citizens and Associates of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein my remarks before the 
Senior Citizens and Associates of Amer- 
ica, of Lynn, Mass., during their annual 
Outing at Salem Willows on July 14, 1957. 
Mr. Charles C. O'Donnell is president of 
the group, 

Honor THE AGED 

It is good to see the number of older peo- 
Ple in attendance at this outing of the 

or Citizens and Associates of America. 

And it is always a pleasure for me to meet 
80 many friends who, in their time, have 
Worked hard to build the prosperity that our 
Nation enjoys. In the process, they have 
raised families that are a credit to the 
Nation. 

Not too many years ago when a person re- 

he was supposed to take à back seat. 
Older people, either singly or in pairs, used 
to live alone. 

All that has changed out of necessity. 

Older people are being seen and heard, 

More and more of them are joining groups 
Such as yours, not only for social and recrea- 
tonal purposes, but for organized effort to 
Wake up the States and the United States 
to their problems and their needs. 

From the beginning of time the younger 
People have been brought up to honor and 
Tespect their elders. 

h This Golden Rule has been reinforced by 
uman conscience and morality. 

But during this century of upheaval vast 

and economic changes have cast off 

the customs and the standards of the past. 

abe must find other means to take their 
ce, 


In the pursuit of material wealth some 
People quite thoughtlessly forget their obli- 
tions to others. 
Sons and daughters become lost in their 
Own problems and those of their children. 
The days of the large families are gone. 
Homes are smaller, as each member strikes 
Sut on his own, and at an earlier age. The 
automobile and the television have brought 
Breater mobility and diversified interests, 
4 The family circle that once included un- 
the One roof, a dozen or more people from 
baby in the crib to the grandmother, or 
tim, Great uncle, is but a memory. Some- 
at es brothers and sisters come home to eat 
t diferent times, because they work on dif- 
erent shifts. 
is net result of these, and other factors, 
that the older people need and want, a 
ty and independence of their own. 
United States was one of the last 
Rations in the West to recognize this need. 
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Slowly but surely we are making provision 
for it. 

As we had no precedents to guide us, we 
had to feel our way. 

On a modest scale, both as to coverage and 
benefits, we set up a program of old-age and 
survivors insurance, and public assistance. 

Experience has taught us that the State 
and National Governments have been too 
modest and too cautious in their approach 
to this problem. 

As a consequence, our senior citizens have 
organized into groups that are working for 
legislation to provide national old-age pen- 
sions of $100 a month or more. Many people 
believe that this is the only solution, em- 
bracing as it does; complete coverage, ade- 
quate benefits, and streamlined administra- 
tion. 

It is not enough for governments to speak 
of their good intentions toward the aged, or 
to offer them sample benefits. There is 
much work to be done to make that pro- 
gram complete and sufficient. 

Until we accomplish that, we shall be faced 
with a social, and an economic problem, of 
growing proportions. * 

Due to the advances of medical science, 
the lessening of hard physical labor, and the 
improvement in health and nutritional 
standards, the lifespan of Americans is in- 
creasing. 

More and more millions of our people are 
living to an advanced age. 

This makes it a problem that concerns the 
Nation as a whole. 

Only national legislation will solve it. 

Under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Act, which is only 20 years old, the Govern- 
ment sought to protect the individual and 
his family based on his earnings in work 
covered by the Federal social security law. 

I have just received a report from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, concerning the number of beneficiaries, 
and the amount of benefits, as of December 
31, 1956. 

For the country as a whole, more than 9 
million persons were receiving old-age and 
survivors benefits at a monthly rate of $483 
million. This was an increase of more than 
1 million beneficiaries, and $71 milion 
in monthy benefits over the previous year. 

At the present time, 73 million persons are 
insured. If death should take the family 
breadwinner, the mothers and children in 9 
out of 10 American families can receive sur- 
vivors’ benefits. 

In Essex County, Mass., which includes 
people within the area from Lynn to Law- 
rence, and Methuen, and down the Merri- 
mack Valley to the sea, there are over 47,000 
beneficiaries, receiving monthly benefits of 
close to $3 million. 

Slowly but surely, this program is being 
developed. The day is not far distant, when 
every American will be covered by this, 
and/or associated programs. 

Technical coverage is one thing. Benefits 
are another. : 

Because our Nation was so late in tackling 
the general problem of social security a 
number of our people were beyond the age 
where they could hope to build up their 
social security accounts. 

To help them, a fill-in program of public 
assistance, whose benefits are contingent up- 
on the action of the State legislatures, was 
established. 

The State of Massachusetts has a good 
record in this respect as compared with most 
of the other States. As Charlie O'Donnell, 
your president and legislative director has 
advised you, there is every expectation that 
there will be some increase in the travel al- 
lowance for old-age assistance recipients, 
plus a cost of living increase of 5 percent, 
before the present legislative session is over. 


Public-assistance benefits have never been 
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sufficient. They have always lagged behind 
the cost of living. 

We hear every subject under the sun be- 
ing debated in the legislative halls and in 
the public press except the one which is of 
the greatest concern to the American people; 
and that one overriding issue is, the steady 
and dangerous rise in the cost of living and 
how to control it. 

The problem of trying to make both ends 
meet as income remains stationary while 
prices go up is one that affects most Ameri- 
cans, but bears most heavily upon those with 
small, fixed incomes, like the good people 
who are trying to get by on the thin benefits 
called public assistance. 

The experts themselyes can’t agree on the 
causes of inflation. 

The other day one professor of economics 
said it was due to the fact that the people 
are living up to and beyond their incomes. 
Buying so many things that they hope to pay 
for later. 

This certainly does not apply to the older 
people, because they do not have enough 
income in the first place to establish credit. 

It is not enough for the younger people 
who will be old themselves someday to be 
courteous to their elders. 

Our senior citizens are entitled to security 
and independence. 

And this, in turn, depends on adequate in- 
come, 

The only solution is for a national pen- 
sion, or the equivalent thereof, with an es- 
calator clause tied to the cost of living, so 
that no retired person will ever have to worry 
that changes in the economic picture will 
deny to him the necessities and the modest 
comforts that a civilized nation owes to its 
senior citizens. 

Through tions such as yours, the 
public is constantly reminded that to honor 
the aged we must engineer a better program 
to meet their needs. 

There are understanding men and women 
in the Massachusetts Legislature and in the 
Congress who are determined to make social 
security succeed. 

I hope you have a very pleasant outing 
made more enjoyable by the realization that 
there is only one direction for the social 
welfare programs of our Nation, and that 
progress, no matter how slow or hesitant it 
may seem at times, will not be satisfied until 
it reaches its goal. - 

One of the major obligations of our peopie 
is to provide true freedom and happiness for 
the aged who have richly earned the right 
to peace and security in the golden years of 
their lives. 


America Needs an Army of Quality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it was extremely interesting to 
note that the late Aga Khan decided 
that he should be succeeded by a very 
young man who had grown up and been 
educated in the atomic age. 

It would seem that we, also, in our 
thinking on defense and the armed might 
of the United States must also remember 
that we are living in the atomic age and 
that our thinking must be scientific and 
not the old concept of mass manpower. 
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This new concept is admirably pre- 
sented in the following article by George 
Fielding Eliot which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American of July 14: 

AMERICA NEEDS AN ARMY OF QUALITY 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 


The United States does not need as large 
an Army—Active or Reserve—as the Soviet 
Union does. 

We have no land frontiers to defend. We 
are unlikely to engage in full-scale warfare 
in Europe or Asia under foreseeable circum- 
stances. We must, of course, keep our com- 
mitments to NATO and our defensive posi- 
tion in Korea. Beyond that, the most likely 
demands on our Army are found in the field 
of limited warfare. 

These demands call for a fully ready, high- 
ly mobile, sea-and-air transportable force of 
Regular troops, emphasizing quality rather 
than mass quantity, backed by National 
Guard and Reserve forces of sufficient 
strength to meet a Korea-type emergency 
quickly and vigorously. 

Numerical comparisons with the Soviet 
armies can be misleading unless these facts 
are remembered. 

The U. S. S. R. must defend vast land 
frontiers, stretching thousands of miles from 
the Arctic Ocean across Europe to the Black 
Sea and then east clear across Asia to the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Consequently, the U. S. S. R. maintains a 
huge army, based on universal service which 
includes every able-bodied man from the age 
of 18 to the age of 50. 

The Soviet youth is called up for 3 years’ 
active service in the autumn following his 
18th birthday. When he has finished his 
active service he passes to a unit of the first- 
line reserve, in which he remains until his 
35th birthday. During this period he under- 
goes 6 periods of training of 60 days each (90 
days if he is a noncommissioned officer) . 

From age 35 to 45, he serves in a second- 
line reserve unit, and is called up for 5 30-day 
training periods. Finally, from 45 to 50 
(when his reserve service ends) he serves in 
a homeguard unit and does 1 30-day train- 
ing period. 3 

Based on this system of service, the Soviet 
Army can, within a very few days, bring all 
its 175 active divisions to full strength and 
mobilize 225 fully-trained reserve divisions 
to reinforce them. 

But—except on its Western frontier—the 
U. S. S. R. can bring only a small percentage 
of this huge army to any one point on its 
enormous perimeter quickly and with assured 
supply lines behind it. 

Further, in limited nibbling operations, 
the U. S. S. R. Is not going to take unlimited 
risks. 


SEA-AIR MOBILITY 

The United States, commanding the seas 
and the air spaces above them, can as a rule 
bring force to bear at threatened points 
around the Soviet perimeter, and supply that 
force, much more readily than can the 
U. S. S. R. It was this sea-air mobility and 
supply that enabled us to defeat the Soviet- 
supported assaults on Greece and the Repub- 
lic of Korea. We can do the same again if 
we have to. 

But we can do it far more readily, and at 
far less cost, if we have an Army—active and 
reserve—tallored to this requirement. 

The U. S. S. R. needs masses of men and 
masses of weapons. 

The United States needs very highly 
trained men and very high-quality weapons, 
designed for its special purposes. We cannot 
hope to have superior air power and a supe- 
rior Navy, and support a mass Army, too. 
We need, not a big Army, but a very good 
Army. 
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Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the conferees on their 
action in connection with H. R. 7441, the 
Department of Agriculture appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and especially to commend the 
Honorable Eart Witson, of Indiana, for 
his enlightening and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this very important bill. I 
hope that every farmer in West Virginia 
will read Mr. Witson’s statement. Of 
particular interest to farmers in West 
Virginia who have been utilizing the 
agricultural conservation program to 
carry out soil-building and soil-conserv- 
ing practices on their farms is the com- 
mittee’s action directing the Department 
of Agriculture not to make any change 
in the 1958 program from what it was in 
1957. 

Mr. Speaker, I was just as shocked as 
my colleagues who have spoken before 
me were when I received a copy of the 
secret memorandum from Assistant Sec- 
retary Peterson to ACP Administrator 
Koger deleting nine practices, which in 
essence have been the practices which 
the majority of farmers have utilized in 
their soil-improvement work, and re- 
stricting many others. It is a little hard 
to reconcile Mr. Peterson's action taking 
out these practices which comprised 
nearly 60 percent of the payments to the 
one-and-a-quarter million farmers par- 
ticipating in this program in 1955 with 
his statements before both the House and 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittees. 
According to the official hearings of these 
committees, he committed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to continue the 1958 
program in the same general manner in 
which they proceeded in 1957. For him 
to issue this directive at this late date 
after congressional action was nearly 
completed and in direct opposition to the 
specific recommendations received from 
the various committees throughout the 
Nation is questionable procedure. The 
recommendations from my State of West 
Virginia were that no major change be 
made in the 1958 program over the 1957, 
and I have been reliably informed that 
this was the pattern throughout the 
Nation. r 

This administration has tried repeat- 
edly to drastically curtail this program 


ever since they have been in power. 


There has never been a national program 
which has reached so many farmers and 
received such universal support. There 
is no excuse for such action as Mr. Peter- 
son has taken of trying to reduce by 


administrative directive what they have 


been unable to sell Congress to do legis- 
latively in previous years. 
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I want to congratulate the conferees 
again and I am glad to have the assur- 
ances of the chairman that he feels that 
the Department will withhold this di- 
rective. 


Issue in Girard Case Clarified by Deci- 
sion—Furor in Congress Yields to a 
Calm Explanation by Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Sunday, July 14, 1957, 
contains a concise and dispassionate 
article by E. W. Kensworthy on the 
Girard case. I include that article in 
the Recorp. The article gives a lucid 
account of some of the issues which are 
involved in the case and the status-of- 
forces treaties and agreements. I com- 
mend it to the attention of those desir- 
ing a correct understanding of the ques- 
tions to be discussed should the status- 
of-forces issue be discussed in connec- 
tion with foreign-aid legislation or other- 
wise: 


Issue IN Grrarp Case Ctarirtep sy DECI- 
SION—FuRnok IN CONGRESS YreELDs TO 4 
CALM EXPLANATION BY SUPREME COURT 

(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

WASHINGTON, July 13.—Second guessing the 
Supreme Court is hazardous, but most law- 
yers here confidently predicted that the High 
Court would wash out the ruling of District 
Judge Joseph C. McGarraghy that the sur- 
render of Army Sp3c. William 8. Girard to 
Japanese courts was unconstitutional. 

Equally predictable was the tempest raised 
on Capitol Hill by the Supreme Court's de- 
cision. A number of legislators demanded 
that President Eisenhower renegotiate the 
status-of-forces agreements to eliminate the 
provisions permitting foreign courts to have 
criminal jurisdiction over any offenses com- 
mitted by United States servicemen. The cry 
was, “The Constitution must follow our 
soldiers.” 

Some of this clamor can be dismissed 95 
political sound and fury, but much of it 
stems quite honestly from a lack of under- 
standing on the whole question. 


TWO SIDES 


The question of military extraterritoriallt¥ 
is nebulous, as are so many questions in 
international law. Authorities and 1 
precedents can be cited to prove that “the 
jurisdiction of a nation within its own terri- 
tories is necessarily exclusive and abso- 
lute * * * susceptible of no limitation not 
imposed by itself.” Other authorities and 
precedents can be cited to prove that juris- 
diction over visiting forces in a friendly for- 
eign state remains in the visiting sovereig™ 

For practical purposes, however, history 
has made it quite clear that the degree of 
extraterritorlality that visiting forces can 
obtain depends entirely on circumstances. 

Obviously an army of occupation can in- 
sist.upon complete immunity from trial bY 
local courts, and United States forces in 
Japan had such immunity until the peace 
treaty restored Japanese sovereignty. 
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The immunity granted between allies de- 
pends on “who needed whom most,” one 
lawyer said in a brief before the Supreme 
Court. 

In 1942, on United States insistence, the 
British Parliament approved the Visiting 
Forces Act, granting complete military ex- 
traterritoriality to United States forces. 
During the debates in the House of Com- 
mons, one member called the bill a strik- 
ing innovation. Another said it was of a 
completely revolutionary character. 

BRITISH EXAMPLE 


It was, indeed, a revolutionary departure— 
for Britain. But the British had been able 
to get the same immunity from France dur- 
ing World War I, and from Egypt and Iraq 
even after that war. 

When the United States began to negoti- 
ate status-of-forces agreements with other 
countries in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and Japan in 1951 and 1952 those 
allies were in a position to resist any de- 
Mands for complete military extraterritori- 
ality. And they did resist. 

The agreements assigned primary jurisdic- 
tion to the host country for off-duty of- 
Tenses, and to United States courts-martial 
for offenses during performance of duty. 
But they also provided that either side 
could ask for waivers, and that the requests 
would get sympathetic consideration. 

It might be useful to recall an exchange 
that took place between Senator Bourke B. 
Hicken Looper, Republican of Iowa, and Her- 
man Phleger, State Department counselor, 
when the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was holding hearings on the recipro- 
cal Atlantic Pact status-of-forces treaties 
back in 1953. 

CASE OF IOWA 


Senator HICKENLOOPER posed a hypthetical 
Case. Suppose, he said, that an officer of a 
foreign country—say Canada—stationed in 
Chicago was ordered to proceed to a new post 
in San Francisco, and received permission to 
go by car, 

“He goes through my State of Iowa, where 
he hits someone, and he is thought to be 
criminally negligent,” continued Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER. “Suppose that the sending na- 
tion protests that the individual is acting in 
line of duty, and the agreement provides that 
when acting in line of duty, the sending 
nation has exclusive jurisdiction. Who de- 
termines * * * [whether his own nation has 
Jurisdiction ]?” 

“What would happen,” replied Mr. Phleger, 
“is that your courts |in Iowa] would have 
so right to determine their own jurisdic- 

ion.” 

What is likely to happen now? 

For the last 3 years, Representative FRANK 
T. Bow, Republican of Ohio, has introduced 
& resolution calling for the revision of the 
status-of-forces agreements to prevent for- 
eign trials of United States servicemen. 
Two weeks ago, before the Supreme Court 
ruling, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
approyed the resolution. 


BOW RESOLUTION BLOCKED 


When the House Rules Committee cleared 
the foreign aid authorization bill Thursday 
for floor action Monday, it failed to give a 
Tule to the Bow resolution. 

Thereupon Mr. Bow and some other Con- 
gressmen talked about tacking the Bow reso- 
lution as a rider on the foreign aid bill, 

If the House approves such a rider and in- 
structs its conferees to insist upon it in a 
Conference with the Senate, the Senate may 
have to accept it in order to pass the foreign 
aid bill. However, if this should happen the 
President would certainly veto it. There- 
Tore there is a good likelihood that the House 
leadership will throw its weight against the 
Bow rider, 
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For the leaders realize quite well that there 

is no chance that the major allies of the 
United States would agree to grant complete 
immunity, and that to insist on it would 
greatly impair the relations of the allies and 
weaken the Atlantic alliance. 


Eisenhower’s States Rights Boost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp a column 
by George Todt, entitled “Eisenhower's 
States Rights Boost,” which appeared in 
the June 28, 1957, issue of the Valley 
Times, a newspaper which serves south- 
ern California’s San Fernando Valley, a 
great area of my State represented in 
Congress by my able colleague, the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH HOLT. 


Mr. Todt comments on President 
Eisenhower’s address delivered at the 
Governors’ Conference held recently at 
Williamsburg, Va., makes some very 
noteworthy observations on the surpris- 
ing indifference shown toward the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion for a return of more 
power and responsibility to the States. I 
believe Mr. Todt's comments will be of 
interest to many Members of Congress. 

EISENHOWER’s STATES RIGHTS Boost 

My friends and acquaintances seem to run 
the gamut insofar as ideological differences 
of opinion may be concerned. I think that is 
as it should be—and I like to hear from all 
sides whenever that is possible. Differences 
of opinion can be stimulating. 

Some of these friends of mine are ultra- 
conservative by nature, and they have been 
telling me for years that President Eisen- 
hower was not to be considered much of a 
States rights man. In fact, I'd heard the 
theme so often that I was commencing to 
wonder about it myself. But if I had held 
any doubts on this score, they were dispelled 
when I read the magnificent speech Ike made 
before the governors’ conference at Wil- 
Mamsburg last Monday. How will his hyper- 
critics explain away words like these? 

“I believe deeply in States rights,” said 
the President. “I believe that the preserva- 
tion of our States as vigorous, powerful gov- 
ernmental units is essential to permanent 
individual freedom and the growth of our 
national strength. But it is idle to champion 
States rights without upholding States re- 
sponsibilities as well. 

“I believe that an objective reappraisal 
and reallocation of these responsibilities can 
lighten the hand of central authority, rein- 
force our State and local governments, and 
in the process strengthen all America. I 
believe we owe it to America to undertake 
that effort.” 

Then Ike went on to suggest that the 
States and the Federal Government get to- 
gether on the composition of a joint task 
force to study the situation and do some- 
thing constructive about it. His thinking 
was along the line that by removing barriers 
to effective and responsive government, by 
overhauling taxing and fiscal systems, by 
better cooperation between all echelons of 
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government, the States can regain and pre- 
— 5 their traditional responsibilities and 

Failing that, he said, the States themselves 
might create new vacuums into which the 
Federal Government could plunge ever more 
deeply impelled by popular pressures and 
transient political expediences. The Presi- 
dent made it amply clear he did not prefer 
the latter course. Instead, he argued to the 
governors that they should step in—with 
Ike’s blessing and help—and reclaim some 
of the States’ rights which had been sur- 
rendered to centralized government and 
bureaucracy in the past. What response did 
he get? 

Incredibly, he got practically none at all. 
The governors and their official families 
hardly got off their hands. Only polite ap- 
plause for Ike at the commencement and the 
end of his address. It seems fantastic 
enough—but that's what the reports told us. 

I believe it is somewhat appropriate to sug- 
gest to those ultraconservative friends of 
mine—mentioned earlier in this article—that 
maybe it's time to get off Ike's back on this 
matter of States’ rights, and stay off. Con- 
centrate your fire on the governors of the 
48 States, friends. Those are the boys who 
are manning the barricades of centralized 
power it seems—not Mr. Eisenhower, 

There were some exceptions among the 
governors, of course. Notably California's 
Goodwin J. Knight, Illinois’ William Strat- 
ton and Ohio's C. William O'Neili—all of 
whom registered strong approval of Ike's 
tremendous stand in favor of States’ rights. 

But most of the States“ officials took a 
negative and skeptical attitude. It looks 
from her as though the majority of them 
just weren't too interested. They seem to be 
so used to centralized authority emanating 
from Washington that they no longer ap- 
pear to know how to act when the headman 
offers they back the keys to their own house. 

Now if the governors can't get fired up 
and steamed up when Ike offers to assist 
them in the matter of regaining some of their 
lost States’ rights, then who is supposed to 
do so? What has all the shouting been 
about anyway? Who is really against States’ 
rights? Can it henceforth be said that the 
President has not championed them? 

Shall we allow the chips to fall where they 
may hereafter? In the meanwhile, Ike de- 
serves an “E” for effort. He gave it the old 
college try. It's not his fault if the governors 
didn't have gumption enough to take him 
up on it. Better luck next time. 


Resolution of Commendation of the Late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on May 8, 
1957, the Illinois Federation of Republi- 
can Women adopted a resolution which 
concerns the late Senator Joseph R. Me- 
Carthy. Under unanimous consent I ask 
that the resolution be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN 

Whereas in the death of Senator Joseph R. 

McCarthy, the United States Senate has lost 
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one of its most courageous Members, a great 
Republican Senator who, like his friend Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, will be remembered long 
after his ; and 

Whereas since even before the Korean war, 
Senator McCarthy was the leader of the pa- 
triotic fight to eliminate pro-Communists 
and subversives from our Government and 
from vital defense industries; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy fought the 
Communists and their supporters at the sac- 
rifice of his health and in spite of the fact 
that it made him the victim of the same or- 
ganized smear tactics which forced MARTIN 
Dres out of Congress and deprived our coun- 
try of the services of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy served his 
party well by personally campaigning for 
and helping to elect many Republicans to 
high office, but put his country ahead of his 
party, and fought valiantly, in war and in 
peace, against our Nation's enemies; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy, in the great 
American tradition of Abraham Lincoln, rose 
to high office over the handicaps of poverty 
and lack of an early education, yet always 
lived a modest and exemplary personal life, 
and, when his income-tax returns were scru- 
tinized at the demand of his enemies, he was 
found by the Democrat in charge of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau to have overpaid his 
taxes by more than $1,000; 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Republican Women expresses its deepest re- 
gret at the death of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy and consequent great loss to the 
State of Wisconsin, to the Republican Party, 
and to our country, and extends its heart- 
felt sympathies to his widow; and 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Mrs. McCarthy, to the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin on behalf of the people of 
Wisconsin, and to Senator Evererr M. DREK- 
sen who courageously served on Senator 
McCarthy's committee and voted against the 
censure of Senator McCarthy. 

Passed on May 8, 1957, Springfield, Il. 


Mississippi Waterfowl Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to recommend to the attention of my 
colleagues a four-point program for na- 
tional waterfowl refuges adopted by the 
Mississippi Flyway Council. The Missis- 
sippi Flyway Council is comprised of 
representatives from 14 State conserva- 
tion departments and Canadian pro- 
vinces. At their last meeting they dis- 
cussed the matter of legislation relating 
to the waterfowl refuge program and 
after a study committee report the fol- 
lowing program was adopted unani- 
mously. Because legislation affecting 
the program is under consideration in 
committee at this session of Congress 
these suggestions from a group repre- 
senting a 14-State area bear considerable 
weight in establishing the viewpoints of 
experts in the field. The chairman of 
the council is L, P. Voigt, director of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department. 
MISSISSIPPI FLYWAY COUNCIL'S Four-Poinr 

NATIONAL WATERFOWL REFUGE PROGRAM 

1. We strongly urge the Congress to imple- 
ment and speed up the National Waterfowl 
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Refuge program because of previous delays, 
increasing costs, and acquisition difficulties, 

2. We believe Congress should make ade- 
quate direct appropriations from the gen- 
eral treasury both to supplement duck stamp 
acquisition funds and for the major portion 
of the cost of development, acquisition, and 
maintenance of waterfowl management 
units to meet the United States treaty obli- 
gations. 

3. We support a plan to raise the annual 
bird-hunting stamp from $2 to $3, providing 
50 percent of each $3 be used for land ac- 
quisition and leasing. 

4. We recommend that the Secretary of 
Interior be authorized to open up to 40 
percent of any major management area to 
hunting and that smaller areas of less than 
500 acres may be entirely open to hunting 
in the discretion of the Secretary when the 
number of birds and other circumstances 
warrant such action, 


Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation 
Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to make a few observations with re- 
spect to soil and water conservation in 
the State of Kansas. The farmers of 
Kansas generally are becoming more 
concerned about conserving their soil 
and water resources. Weather condi- 
tions of recent years have forcefully 
brought home to them some fundamen- 
tal facts, especially in regard to water 
conservation. 

Farmers who have installed permanent 
soil and water conservation systems on 
their land have found that their con- 
servation work has paid dividends in 
both dry weather and wet weather. 

During the drought years they found 
that their permanent conservation meas- 
ures helped to capture and hold the lit- 
tle rain that did fall. Consequently, crop 
yields were better and their land was 
less subject to damage from wind ero- 
sion. 

In this year’s wet weather they found 
that their conservation farming systems 
induced greater insoak of moisture and 
carried the excess water from heavy 
rains off of their fields in an orderly 
manner with less damage from water 
erosion. 

Understanding of these basic facts in 
my home district has resulted in a tre- 
mendous interest in water conservation. 
There is more interest today than ever 
before in installing conservation farming 
systems on individual farms and up- 
stream watershed protection for entire 
communities. 

The soil and water conservation serv- 
ices available from the Department of 
Agricultural for helping farmers to in- 
stall permanent conservation measures 
are a real help to the farmers in my dis- 
trict. They are receiving highly valu- 
able technical assistance through local 
soil conservation districts. They see 
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great potentials in the new upstream 
watershed protection program. 

It was because of local need that I 
supported the amendments to the Hope- 
Aiken Act in the 84th Congress, and have 
introduced H. R. 7756, to further amend 
the Hope-Aiken Act in the 85th Congress, 
in order tthat the intent of Congress can 
be carried out for developing upstream 
flood prevention projects such as the 
Walnut Creek project in Brown County, 
Kans. They appreciate the fact that in 
Kansas our policy is to emphasize ACP 
cost-sharing practices directed toward 
the installation of permanent conserva- 
tion farming systems and the treatment 
of small watersheds. 

I want to pay tribute to a man down in 
the Department of Agriculture who has 
an important responsibility for the pol- 
icies under which these services are ad- 
ministered. I am referring to Ervin L. 
Peterson, Assistant Secretary for Fed- 
eral-States Relations. He has proved 
himself to be a national leader in soil and 
water conservation. 

Since Mr. Peterson has been in office 
he has given intensive attention to con- 
servation matters. He did something, 
that in my opinion, more administrators 
should do. Soon after he was appointed 
he went out over the country and talked 
with farmers about their soil conserva- 
tion problems, He saw for himself the 
work that farmers are doing. He learned 
from farmers what they think of soil 
conservation and what they need in the 
way of help. 

Kansas was one of the States that Mr. 
Peterson traveled thoroughly. I am 
proud of the permanent conservation 
work that he saw on the land in Kansas. 
And I know Kansas farmers are proud 
of it, too. 

I know, too, that what Mr. Peterson 
learned from farmers around the coun- 
try has been reflected in the soil and 
water conservation policies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Under those 
policies farmers are getting more help 
than ever before in installing permanent 
conservation systems. 

On behalf of the farmers of Kansas, 
I am taking this occasion to commend 
Ervin L. Peterson for the outstanding 
leadership that he is giving to the soil 
and water conservation movement in the 
United States. I am only hopeful that 
comprehensive watershed development 
can proceed under the Hope-Aiken Act 
as was originally prescribed by Congress. 


The Late Honorable Earl Cory Michener 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my desire to join with the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MEADER] to pay a tribute to our late 
colleague and friend, Earl Michener. It 
is with sadness that I learned that he 
had passed away at the page of 80 years. 
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One of the first friends that I made 
hen I came to Congress was Earl 
— . He was an able and con- 
tious Member of the House, and 
tertamiy one of its ablest parliamen- 
arians, I believe he is one of the few 
lembers of the House who served both 
a Member and chairman of both the 
ules Committee and the Judiciary 
oMmittee 


ttee. 
bene Was always anxious and willing to 
. — assistance to new Members of Con- 
of 3 much of my early education 
ad Tules of the House was from the 
Vice of Mr. Michener. 
— of us who knew Mr. Michener 
that it was with the greatest reluctance 
and he reached his decision to retire, 
his that was largely due to the fact that 
tep ite had been in poor health and he 
ber it was his duty to retire to be with 
Mr much as possible. 
Span, Michener was a veteran of the 
p par American War. He was a deep- 
triotic citizen and honored and re- 
Texten by everyone. To his daughter 
d my deep personal sympathy. 


i 


Returns on Questionnaire in Second Con- 
Stessional District of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. E. Y. BERRY 


w OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
session warding efforts I have made this 
tionnaire S the distribution of a ques- 

in my district. I was quite 

elmed by the response received. 
tc half of the individuals took the 
add personal comments on items 
interest to them, and all of 
thong voted a great deal of time and 

Bet to their answers. 
results re I believe the tabulation of the 
Western Slegts the general thinking in 
1 tho South Dakota on these subjects, 
terest St they would be of special in- 
compllatud am, therefore, inserting the 

tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
bey .may be studied by other 
It ln of Congress. 
trict |, ZY Privilege to represent a dis- 
farming? diversified interests, including 
man 1, ranching, mining, tourist, and 
South industry. It covers that part of 
meludten ota west of the Missouri River, 
Dlaing the lush grasslands of the 
ducing the beautiful and mineral-pro- 
Rushma ack Hillis with majestic Mount 
— several of the largest Indian 
dus 7,, ODS in the country, and numer- 

active communities where 


Memo 
Quite kreah in of ea days are still 
the struggle of those pioneer 


know the People of the second district 
t 8 € value of a dollar, and the satis- 
W ist comes from a hard day's 
ing “to f t is foreign to their way of think- 
tor hate to the Federal Government 

P for every minor emergency. 
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They are accustomed to taking care of 
themselves. At the same time, they re- 
sent the increasing tax burden, brought 
about by expanded Federal operations, 
that makes it more difficult to be inde- 
pendent and fulfill their own needs. 

These conservative, energetic, free- 
dom-loving sons and daughters of the 
pioneers who broke the prairie and 
opened the mines have a lot of common- 
sense ideas on the operation of our Gov- 
ernment. I recommend their thinking 
to my colleagues. 

The results of the questionnaire are as 
follows: 


— 


AGRICULTURE 


Do you approve of— 
1. The soil-bank program as presently 


opera 
2. The sale and barter of farm sur- 

pluses to Communist nations?....} 38 62 
3. A food stamp plan by which needy 

persons could obtain surplus foods 

through normal commercial chan- 


4. nahe “support | prices on wheat and 2 Sic 

igher support on wheat an 

cunts SSE RET 23 77 
BUSINESS 


Do you approve of— 
1. Federal control over the production 

of natural gas? 
2. The continuation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and to liber- 


reduction for small busine 
DEFENSE 


Do you approve of - 
1. President Eisenhower's foreign 
policy in gen 

2. Inviting to this country for confer- 
ences, the heads of foreign govern- 

ments with whom we are not in 


Seen 75 25 
3. The exchange of atomic secrets with 
other countries? 19 81 


4. Requiring all new National Guards. 
men to take six months’ training 


IMMIGRATION 


Do you approve of— 
1. The admission of additional refu- 
s to the United States from 
FC 30 70 
2. Admission of a greater number of 
immigrants from all countries?...} 14 86 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Do you approve of— 
1. An increase in postal rates to meet 


LABOR 


Do you approve of— 
1. Regulation by law of labor union 
1 8 . 
proposal to extend the present 
$i-an-hour Federal minimum 
wage to groups not presently 
covered, mainly retail and service 
employres? ——G eee 53 47 
3. The repeal of the Taft-Hartley law?.| 10 90 


SCHOOL AID, FEDERAL 


Do you approve of — 
1. Federal assistance for a school build- 
° 


TAXES 


Do approve of— 
I. Reduction of Federal taxes even 
thongh it unbalances the budget?_| 2 
2. Exemption of all pension and social- 
we phe benets from income 
tax 


45653 
ea EN oe Te IS 


Percentage 


VETERANS 


Do you approve of— 
1. Increasing the maximum Interest 
teed ho 


Recommendations on budget cuts were as 
follows: (1) Foreign aid; (2) number of Fed- 
eral employees; (3) Federal aid to States, 
municipalities, school districts, and local 
public agencies; (4) construction of public 
works (dams, airports, buildings, interstate 
roads, etc.); (5) Federal aid to agriculture; 
(6) Federal aid to small business; (7) na- 
tional defense. 


Girard Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel on Friday, July 12, on the subject of 
the Supreme Court ruling on the Girard 
case. 


Grrarp RULING 


The unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Girard case does nothing to 
recover its lost prestige. It remains our 
dissenting opinion that the basic rights of 
this American soldier have been violated. 

As we have emphasized before, those 
rights are not related to his own degree of 
guilt, whether he killed a Japanese woman 
on a firing range through malice or accident. 
Nor are they affected by the probability that 
he will receive a fair trial in a Japanese 
court or be more leniently treated than by 
court martial. 

It has seemed to us, and still does, that 
those rights are inherent in the fact that 
he was on duty at the time and therefore 
under United States jurisdiction. ’ 

But the unanimity of the Court's ruling 
serves to place on the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration the initial responsibility. That is 
where it belongs. 

Under the status-of-forces arrangement 
(with Japan it is merely an administrative 
agreement and not, as with NATO nations, a 
treaty) the United States has primary juris- 
diction in offenses committed by service- 
men while on duty. Girard was on duty, 
Everybody concedes that. 

When the joint United States-Japan com- 
mittee, formed to decide jurisdiction under 
terms of the arrangement, met on the Girard 
case, both sides pressed claims. The dead- 
lock lasted for weeks and was inflamed into 
a national issue in Japan, largely through 
leftist agitation. 

In this impasse, the administration au- 
thorized the United States representative 
on the committee to waive jurisdiction. He 
did. 

That was when the blunder was made. 
The evidence is strong that it was made in 
an effort to placate Japanese feeling. It was 
& policy decision in the cause of interna- 
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tional friendship. Yt was also a blunder of 
expediency at the price of justice. 

If, now, the whole status-of-forces struc- 
ture everywhere comes under hard congres- 
sional review, the administration has only 
itself to blame, 


Weighing Security—Editorial Comment in 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in my weekly newsletter to 
newspapers in my district last week, I 
commented on the recommendations of 
the Commission on, Government Se- 
curity—the Loyd Wright group—as 
they involve the extension of the 
espionage laws to newspapermen who 
dig up and report on so-called secret 
information, and also as they involve 
the question of wiretapping. I inserted 
that column in the Recorp yesterday, 
and it was, I readily concede, very criti- 
cal of the Commission on those particu- 
lar points. - 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette last 
Monday printed an editorial also dis- 
cussing the Commission’s findings and 
report and noted some affirmative rec- 
ommendations of the Commission which 
the Post-Gazette found had merit, par- 
ticularly as they provide greater protec- 
tions for the employee accused in se- 
curity proceedings. Among these are 
the granting of hearing rights to appli- 
cants for employment, and to con- 
frontation of accusers where that is pos- 
sible without endangering national se- 
curity. 

My newsletter referred to several 
worthwhile suggestions of the Commis- 
sion, but did not go into any detail. I 
have no hesitancy in saying the Com- 
mission made some good suggestions. 

But I note that the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette agrees with the position ? have 
taken on some of these other recommen- 
dations, including the widening of the 
espionage laws and the dead horse wire- 
tapping proposal. Newspapermen have 
seldom, if ever, compromised our se- 
curity by printing the facts and the 
truth. 

The Post-Gazette editorial is as 
follows: 


WEIGHING SECURITY 


After 18 months of study, the 12-member 
Commission on Government Security re- 
cently issued an 800-page report on the Fed- 
eral internal-security system. Because of 
the document's length, we cannot deal in 
detail here with its many recommendations. 
Each will have to be assessed as it is ad- 
vanced in the form of a bill or a proposed 
administrative change. But the major pro- 
posals of the congressionally established 
group do set the tone of the report and they 
deserve comment. While some of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations seem highly de- 
sirable, others are questionable. ‘Too often 
the Commission seems to have balanced the 
objective of national security against tradi- 


— 
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tional guaranties of individual liberty and 
to have weighed its decision in favor of what 
seems to us an unattainable airtight security. 

Granting the Commission its due, how- 
ever, a good word should be said for its 
suggested reforms favoring the rights of the 
citizen. Among them are proposals that: 

All persons subject to loyalty investiga- 
tions be permitted to confront their accusers 
and cross-examine them whenever it can be 
done without endangering the national se- 
curity. 

An unsuitability classification be estab- 
lished to completely separate such employee 


- risks as alcoholics and sex perverts from 


loyalty cases, 

Hearing rights be granted to applicants 
who are denied jobs because of disloyalty 
charges (only jobholders now have such 
rights). > 

The confidential category of classified in- 
formation be abolished. 

Among the Commission’s recommendations 
which seem to us to go too far toward re- 
stricting traditional rights are those that 
would: 

Extend the Federal employee security sys- 
tem instead of limiting it to sensitive agen- 
cles. 

Make permanent those passport restric- 
tions now applicable only in periods of war 
and national emergency and curb travel 
abroad by anyone furthering the aims of any 
group called subversive by Congress or an 
authorized official. 

Provide severe criminal penalties for mere 
disclosure of classified information, without 
any showing of conspiracy or intent to cause 
harm (as now required). 

Legalize the use of wiretap evidence in 
subversion cases, 

Formalize the Attorney General's list of 
subversive organizations. (Other studies of 
the security program have proposed its abo- 
lition.) 


Federal Participation in the Acquisition 
of Runway Clear Zones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution concerning H. R. 
6582 was adopted at the meeting of the 
Michigan Association of Airport Man- 
agers held on June 18, 1957. I request 
that this resolution be printed in its 
entirety. 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
United States Senate bill No. 1189 and in the 
House of Representatives bill No. 6582, which 
would amend section 10 of the Federal Air- 
port Act of 1946 to provide an increased 
Federal participation in the acquisition of 
runway clear zones and for other purposes, 
and specifically providing that to the extent 
that project costs of an approved project 
represent the cost of acquiring clear zones 
for runways, the share of the United States 
shall be 75 percent of the allowable costs 
of such runway clear zones; and, 

Whereas, the Michigan Association of Air- 
port Managers realize that communities in 
the State of Michigan are engaged in a pro- 
gram of expansion of airport facilities which 
will involve the acquisition of such clear 
zones for runways; and, 

Whereas, in the opinion of said Michigan 
Association of Airport Managers, the public 
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interest and convenience require the enact" 
ment of the above-described legislation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Association 
of Airport ers hereby goes on reoord 
(at their meeting in Flint, Mich., June 1% 
1957) as supporting and urging the enact 
ment of Senate bill No. 1189 and House — 
Representatives bill No. 6582, providing f 
increased Federal participation in the wd 
quisition of runway clear zones and — 
other purposes, and does urge United suy, 
Senators CHARLES E. POTTER and PATRICK to 
MCNAMARA, and Congresswoman 
support passage of the above-described * 
Further copies of the within resolution 
de transmitted forthwith to Senators 
and McNamara and Congresswoman GEI" 
FITHS. 8 

Passed and adopted this 18th day of J 
1957, by a majority vote of Michigan 
ciation of Airport Managers, 


Bette Davis 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 1681 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD: 5 
wish to include a very interesting article 
written by Mr. Lawrence J. Quirk, d. 
Lynn, Mass., a nephew of the late G 
gressmen from the Seventh Massach ad 
setts District, Wiliam P. Connery 
Lawrence J. Connery. in 

Mr. Lawrence Quirk is a specialist g 
his field and has had considerable an 
valuable experience as a free lance H 
having been associated with a number ft 
newspapers and magazines through? 
this country. 

The article follows: 

Hottywoop'’s NEGLECTED GENIUS ung 

Why are Hollywood producers neglectus 
one of their greatest actresses? Why aren 
good roles coming her way? tine’ 

Whenever I think of Bette Davis’ dist! sp 
tive contribution to the art of the per 
over a 27-year period, I like to reme ger 
something I once wrote about her and ne 
published. I said Bette Davis acted, 25 ous 
Browning so movingly phrased it in a fam er 
poem, “with the passion put to use in th; 
old griefs, and with her childhood’s ier) 
with the breath, smiles, tears of all 
life.” ting 

This to me has always been the 8° me 
essence of a creative artist who gave 
countless hours of deep pleasure and oles 
tional catharsis as a boy and as an ad 
cent, in such moving dramas of the pa i 
golden era as The Old Maid, Now, Voyages, 
Old Acquaintance, and The Corn Is G 
all Warner films . tte 

In those golden years 1999 to 1945- Parsi 
Davis reigned supreme as the screens 
lady. The great glamour stars of MGM W g- 
in eclipse by that time. Only Joan jon" 
ford remained to challenge with her passios 
ately sincere acting style, the superb fi in 
and artistic precision of the actress Davids 
her prime. The Davis academy ® 1938 
came, strangely enough, in 1935 and ‘and 
before the full flowering of her art. the 
though she got many nominations 1D opi 
years that followed, she never won a T+, 
deserved third Oscar that would have test 
tingly recognized the period of her gres 
achievements. 
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She had come to Hollywood in late 1930, a 
Wren-like, big-eyed, scrawny ingenue. Uni- 
Versal executives took one look at what they 
had bought, and delegated her to a sex- 
appeal category with angular funnyman Slim 

erville. 

But the intense little girl with the strong 
overcompensatory drive, determined to 
achieve her artist's due despite lack of nat- 
Ural good looks, persisted—and finally the 
better parts came her way. 

By 1934 she had brought an originally 
amused and skeptical Hollywood to its knees 
With a magnificent portrayal of a sadistic 
Waitress, Mildred in RKO's Of Human Bond- 
age. Into that role, and into the ones that 
- Tollowed, she put all of the intensity and 
fierce emotion that had been born in a lonely 
and insecure childhood plagued by a parental 
„divorce and the cruel Christmas tree fire that 

nearly destroyed her eyesight and which 
accounted for the famous popeyed expres- 
Sion that critics ridiculed. 
But the day was to come when writers in 
rica and Europe were to call Bette Davis, 
peye the Magnificent, And then, and only 
n, as the screen idol of two continents, 
Could the lonely, insecure little girl from 
II. Mass., tell herself: “I am fulfilled.” 

The writer was born and brought up in a 
Massachusetts city—Lynn—very near Bette's 
birthplace. A decade and a half ago, the 

event for me and other unabashed Davis 
ans was the advent of a new feature starring 
Our idol at the Warner Theater on Union 
Street. Somehow, movies had real glamour 
then; warmth, immediacy, and concentrated 
emotion. And Bette Davis contributed her 
Tull share. 

Davis numbered among her personal heart- 
breaks three marriages into which she had 
entered with all the hope and love in the 
World, and all of which ended on a negative 
note. Harmon Nelson, whom she wed as a 
Birl of 24, found it difficult to weather the 

Parison of his wife's fabulous career 
With his own more modest achievements as 
a band leader. They were divorced, to Davis’ 
x regret, To this day she thinks and 

Peaks of him fondly. 

Her second husband, Arthur Farnsworth, 
died from an accidental fall on the street 
When they had been married less than 3 
f Her third, William Grant Sherry, 

ather of her only child Barbara (she adopted 

WO others) was ill-suited to her tempera- 
Mentally, and after-5 years a stormy divorce 

ed that left her even more lonely and 
embittered, 

Finally she married actor Gary Merrill, 

managed to get in some measure of 
ic happiness while she was still young 
enough to enjoy it. Seven years wed, they 
are still together. 
Da merous other troubles besieged Bette 
her The difficult cesarean delivery of 
fo One child. The decline of her box-office 
dat unten after 1948. A serious operation for 
teomyelitis that kept her off the screen for 

years (1952-55). 

Since her last major triumph actingwise 

1950's All About Eve), Popeye the Mag- 

cent has had a lean 7 years of it. Her 
8 academy nomination was for 1952's The 
made just before the illness struck 
at was to leave her emotionally and physi- 


m depleted for months. An unfortunate 
eriti cal, Two's Company on Broadway, and 


cal frowns did not help her morale. 
Te 1953 Hollywood was saying: “Bette’s 
lstes The parade’s over.” But 2 years 
with she was back in there pitching again 
1939 a repeat performance of her famous 
role of Queen Elizabeth. But the film, 
PS Century-Fox’s The Virgin Queen, did 
Dor Put her back on top at the box office, 
Th did the two that followed in 1956, MGM’s 
© Catered Affair, and Columbia's Storm 
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Center. The political controversy over the 
latter was another headache. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven has seen 
Bette Davis quite active in a number of tele- 
vision dramas. But pictures—the medium 
she helped to make great, are another matter. 

Hollywood is shamefully neglecting Bette 
Davis. At 49 she should be in the prime of 
her acting art on-screen. When she was 
only 30 she was playing character roles. The 
loss of her youth should not have proven a 
handicap. What is behind Hollywood's 
attitude? As Gloria Swanson commented 
recently, Hollywood is fertile ground casting- 
wise for middle-aged actors, but not, it seems, 
for middle-aged actresses. Or at least not 
for those who have failed, or neglected, to 
retain the illusion of youth in their appear- 
ance. 

Davis has never cared about her looks. 
Even when very young, she went in for real- 
istic makeup, and clothing, and hair disarray 
on-screen in the interests of sound charac- 
terization. Hence no one cares less about 
looking middle-aged than Bette Davis. But 
youth-obsessed Hollywood does care, it 
seems. Bette also has been quoted to the 
effect that she is not going to starve and diet 
her frankly spreading figure into something 
angular just to please the camera. They'll 
take her as is, or else. 

Another factor in Davis’ difficulties: there 
aren't enough good scripts going around. 
And even if the script is worth while, pro- 
ducers want potent young names to bring 
in the teen-agers who pay such a large per- 
centage of the box-office take. But with 
TV saturating the land and the necessity of 
film producers turning out quality product 
in order to compete, Davis should be coming 
in for a belated renaissance. It could hap- 


pen. 

But there is another possibly negative 
element. Bette herself, She has not exer- 
cised the wisest judgment in her choice of 
film roles since 1952. And her TV appear- 
ances indicate strongly that she needs a wise 
and firm director’s hand to tone down, polish, 
and restrain the overly elaborate manner- 
isms and excessive attitudinizing that mar 
of late her still brilliant and authoritative 
acting style. 

To our mind, only one role could put Bette 
Davis back in the big time at this late date. 
It could serve her as the pilot film in a won- 
derful new series of Davis dramas, dramas, 
incidentally, for which a Hollywood growing 
steadily more adult is now prepared. That 
role? Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Davis, it is said, has considered the role. 
But nothing ever came of it. Yet the part 
affords her limitless possibilities. A disci- 
plined director who guided her wisely could 
help her win a third award in it. Since 
the film could open in 1861, the year 
Lincoln went to the Presidency, and since 
Mary Todd Lincoln was already 43 at that 
time, the age factor would prove no barrier. 
And the great scenes that come to mind: 
Davis mourning the death of her son Willie 
in the White House. Davis braving Union 
prejudice because her relatives were in the 
Confederate Army. Davis battling snobbish 
Washington society. Davis spending ex- 
travagantly on clothes. Davis mourning 
Lincoln’s assassination. Davis quarreling 
with her son, Robert Lincoln. Davis in 
some ripsnorting mad scenes at the close. 

Such was the tragic life of emotionally 
unstable Mary Todd Lincoln, once First Lady 
of the land. It could mean a new lease on 
life for Bette Davis, once First Lady of Holly- 
wood. So come on, you producers who 
scream constantly about the need for qual- 
ity pictures with quality performers. There's 
a suggestion for you. Quit griping, get the 
rights to that story, and call Bette. Time's 
awasting, and this inexcusable neglect of 
Popeye the Magnificent should be termi- 
nated, pronto. 
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Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Record a tribute paid to 
my able colleague, the Honorable Jm 
WRIGHT, who represents the 12th Texas 
District. This tribute was paid to Jim 
Wricut by way of an introduction, when 
he spoke before a meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club, by one of our most distinguished 
and able judges in Texas, District Judge 
Jack Langdon, of Fort Worth. 


President Joe, fellow Kiwanians, and 
guests; during the convention in San Fran- 
cisco last week we heard a great deal about a 
character by the name of Joe Smith, There 
is probably a Joe Smith in every community 
in the United States. He may be a Re- 
publican or he may be a Democrat. Most 
often he is found in the smaller towns and 
cities of our Nation. Most of us are ac- 
quainted with his brothers and cousins, Tom, 
Dick, Harry, Ed, Bill, and Jim. Joe Smith 
is a product of the public schools of his 
community. Ordinarily he is a graduate of 
the local junior college and of his State uni- 
versity. Joe was well liked by his school- 
mates and participated in all of the activities 
of his schodl. He was good natured and 
always a good sport. Regardless of the na- 
ture of the contest he was always able to 
give a good account of himself. He was a 
good loser and a graceful winner. He man- 
aged to go to college because he was willing 
to work at odd jobs to provide the necessary 
finances, 

As an adult citizen Joe Smith is respected 
by the members of his community. His 
friends and neighbors bring their problems 
to him and find comfort in his friendship 
and counsel. He is a good father and hus- 
band. He finds great strength and comfort 
in his abiding faith in God. He enjoys out- 
ings with his wife and children. He loves to 
hunt and to fish. While he understands the 
intricacies of fly fishing and the use of the 
spinning reel, he is far more at home with a 
trotline. 

When Joe Smith uses the pay telephone 
in the hotel lobby, he always reaches his 
finger in the coin return slot to see if by 
any chance there is a nickel in it. After 
he uses the phone he again feels in the 
slot to determine if by some inadvertence 
his nickel has been returned. 

He loves to brag about what a hard time 
he had as a kid in going through school 
and working his way through college. This 
is most often done at times when in the 
opinion of Joe Smith his children are making 
unusual demands upon him for money or 
some unusual purchase. He loves to ex- 
plain to his children the struggle he had 
earning his own money and how it taught 
him the value of money, Joe Smith, in brag- 
ging to his children and close friends, takes 
great joy in describing the hardships he en- 
dured as a schoolboy. He relates with ever- 
increasing exaggeration the distance he 
walked to school, He tells of the early hours 
he was aroused by his family to locate the 
livestock which had gotten out during the 
night. He often tells his children that when 
he was a child it was necessary for him to 
go to the creek and break the ice with his 
bare feet in order to get water to wash his 
face and hands before he could go to school. 
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Very often Joe Smith is elevated to a 
position of public trust. Everyone who knows 
Joe Smith feels that as a public official he 
will not oppose good legisaltion because it is 
sponsored by political adversaries, nor sup- 
port bad legislation because it is sponsored 
by his-friends. Joe Smith knows that the 
best test in the consideration of any measure 
is whether or not it is in the public interest, 
regardless of who may sponsor or oppose it. 
Joe Smith is a friendly, easy, outgoing, good- 
natured individual. He looks you in the eye 
when he talks with you and he has a firm 
handshake. It is not necessary for you to 
hand his hand back to him or look for a 
hook to hang it on. Joe Smith is a humble 
person but unafraid to take a stand for that 
which he knows to be right. He has the 
courage of his convictions but is not brash 
or egotistical. He is intelligent and possessed 
of good common horsesense. He has a strong 
sense of fairness. Because of these virtues 
he is able to assume important roles in our 
society. Joe Smith represents what most of 
us consider a typical American who is capable 
of leadership. 

In my opinion our speaker today is our Joe 
Smith, his name is In WricHt. He meas- 
ures up in every important detail with our 
fellow American, Joe Smith. Int Wricut 
has made an outstanding record as our Con- 

man. It is a privilege to present him to 
my fellow Kiwanians and our guests. 


H. R. 8681—A Bill Designed To Prevent 
Another Girard Case 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, July 12, I offered H. R. 8681, a bill 
designed to prevent another Girard case. 
My bill was prepared after a careful 
study by me of the entire opinion of the 
Supreme Court and comes within the 
powers of Congress as expressly stated 
in the Girard opinion. 

My bill consists of but one sentence, as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding the provision of any 
treaty or agreement to the contrary, no officer 
of the armed services of the United States 
having under his command, in his custody 
or under his control, any member of such 
armed services shall deliver him, or her, to 
the jurisdiction or control of any foreign 
nation for trial or prosecution under the 
laws of any foreign nation. 


There is great misunderstanding of 
the power of Congress to legislate within 
the area covered by a treaty. Actually 
there is no doubt whatever that Congress 
can, and many times has, legislated after 
the execution of a treaty to so control 
the officers of the Government as to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of something 
agreed to by treaty. 

In the Girard case, the Court outlined 
the treaty and quoted the exact language 
of the protocol upon which it authorized 
the delivery of Girard to Japan. Then it 
used the following words: 

The issue for our decision is therefore 
narrowed to the question whether, upon the 
record before us, the Constitution or legisla- 
tion subsequent to the security treaty pro- 
hibited the carrying out of this provision 
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authorized by the treaty for waiver of the 
qualified jurisdiction granted by Japan. 
We find no constitutional or statutory bar- 
rier to the provision as applied here. 


The purpose of my bill is to provide 
the statutory prohibition which the Su- 
preme Court has said would prevent the 
delivery of an American serviceman to a 
foreign country under a status-of-forces 
treaty. 

Perhaps, my proposed language should 
be followed by additional language to 
provide for a proper review by the Secre- 
tary of the military department con- 
cerned and a limited power in him to 
waive jurisdiction in clear cases of the 
primary right of the foreign country, I 
am drafting such language, 


How Millions Could Be Saved 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “How 
Millions Could Be Saved” written by 
by Philip F. Miller and published in the 
July 12 edition of the Daily Tribune, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

The editorial follows: 

How MILLIONS COULD Bx Saven 

“Let's give Joe a couple of millions for that 
new yacht basin his town wants. I know 
it hasn't been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget or the Army Engineers, but Joe's a 
good fellow and he'll play ball with us if we 
want projects like that of our own. 

“Besides if we approve this project it will 
help him get reelected.” 7 

Remarks like this are not uncommon in 
one of the most important committees of the 
United States Legislature, the House com- 
mittee on Public Works. It is one of the 
largest spending of the House committees, 
South Oakland has a representative on this 
committee in recently elected Congressman 
WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD. 

Congressman BROOMFIELD does not like the 


way this committee wastes billions of dollars 


of the public's money through log-rolling 
methods similar to those quoted above. 

I was talking with him about this the 
other day. Under the present setup it seems 
that measures like this can be tacked onto 
the annual appropriation bill presented by 
this committeee. The bill runs in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 billion to $2 billion. 

“Most of the projects outlined in the ap- 
propriations bill have been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Army Engi- 
neers. They are necessary projects for which 
the money should be spent,” Congressman 
BROOMFIELD said. “But along with these are 
a number of measures which have not been 
50 approved but which certain members of 
the Public Works Committee think will be 
advantageous to them in their home terri- 
tories.” 

The President must either approve this 
bill as a whole or veto it as a whole. There 
are enough vital projects included in the 
bill so that a President usually hesitates to 
veto it. Yet if he approves it a number of 
undesirable projects, boondoggles, are going 
to go through as well. 

The solution to this problem would be to 
pass a measure allowing the President to 
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veto certain items in any appropriation bill. 
In other words, he could approve the major- 
ity of the appropriations which were just 
and necessary. But he would be able to 
strike out those which, after careful study, 
were deemed a waste of the taxpayers 
money and purely private or local projects. 

Any of these measures which were ve 
could be returned to the floor of the House 
for further consideration. Careful scrutiny 
could be given each item on the appropria- 
tions bill and each item would have to stand 
on its own merit. 

Millions of the taxpayers’ money are being 
wasted through these blanket appropria- 
tions for public works. An item veto has 
been considered for a considerable time by 
those interested in economy in government. 

“Out of a billion and a half of projects 
now proposed, I'll estimate as much as $300 
million worth are not Federal responsibility ` 
at all. They are purely local in scope, pure 
pork-barrel stuff," BROOMFIELD said. 

Certainly Congressman BROOMFIELD de- 
serves support in his efforts to end this 
abuse of the committee powers and to bring 
practical economy into appropriations meas- 
ures, 


The Segregated Ballot Box 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “The Seġregated Ballot Box, 
written by Max Ascoli, and published in 
the Reporter magazine of June 27, 1957; 
and an article entitled “A Report From 
the South on the Negro Voter,” written 
by Edward Ganarekian, and published 
in the Reporter magazine for June 27. 
1957, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printec n 
the Recor, as follows: 

THE SEGREGATED BALLOT Box 

Since the Supreme Court decision on de- 
segregation, the fight for civil rights in the 
South has had its battleground in the 
schoolhouse. The education and future of 
children have been at stake in this fight. 
If Attorney General Brownell and Senator 
Dovuctas have their way, there is a chance 
that a second front will be opened up, one 
concerning the large group of American 
adults and their right to exercise the elec- 
toral franchise. 

The crucial importance of such a second 
frant can scarcely be over-estimated. If 
Federal district attorneys down South can 
start action so that the same qualifications 
which admit white people to the ballot box 
are made applicable also to Negroes, then 
the nearly century-old aftermath of the Civil 
War may be on its way to liquidation. 
Southerners who share the feeling and fears 
of Senator Ervin know that the final battle 
for white supremacy may be at hand. They 
have barricaded themselves behind the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon right that entitles every 
man to a trial by his peers, in this case every 
segregationist to a trial by fellow segrega- 
tionists. 

Americans who do not happen to be 
southerners should be thoughtful and re- 
sponsible before passing Judgment on those 
of their countrymen for whom segregation 
is a harrowing issue: Thoughtfulness and 
responsibility, however, do not mean inde- 
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Cisiveness or wishy-washyness. In this 
Spirit, while we welcome the civil-rights 
Proposals put forth by Attorney General 
Brownell, we would be much happier if the 
authority to be granted the United States 
district attorneys were aimed primarily at 
making the 15th amendment at long last 
Operative. This admirably brief and pointed 
amendment states: 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

“Sec. 2. The shall have power to 
ag this article by appropriate legisla- 

Congress would be following section 2 by 
authorizing Federal judges to issue civil in- 
junctions—which means no trial by jury 
against those who are found responsible for 
having violated section 1. 

Several private organizations—the NAACP 
first of all—have done admirable work in 
bringing before the Federal courts cases of 
Violation of basic rights, and the Federal 
Judiciary, under the leadership of Mr. Jus- 
tice Warren, has reacted magnificently. But 
Ko 15th amendment needs specific rein- 
orcement, since the devices that have been 
Used to prevent individual citigens from ex- 
— their rights in the polling booth 
eae been most frequently devious and spe- 

us. To safeguard all other civil rights, 
reared Temedies can be used aside from civil 

junctions brought at the request of Fed- 
Ar attorneys. In general, we are distrust- 
of all monopolies or potential mohopolies, 
ae we are unwilling to concede the monop- 

y of virtue or of civil libertarianism to any- 
B Y—not even to the successors of Mr. 

rownell. 
ioe again, we think that a second front 
— he battle for civil rights is needed, just 

Unrelenting pressure is needed on the first 

nt, the one where the rights of children 
at stake. The 15th amendment has been 
our Constitution for 87 years, and only 


he Federal Government can make it opera- 


t 
tive 


If and when Negroes enjoy their franchise 
Where South as they do in the North, then 
tever advantage they can gain will be 
gained by themselves, according to their skill 
Be Playing the game of politics. As has hap- 
aoe with other groups at various times 
nsidered inferior, the skill the southern 
alle can develop in playing this game will 
w them to reach a greater measure of 
8 Voting cannot make them auto- 
op ically equal, but will give them the 
After to move step by step, one election 
r another, toward political equality. 
Bem all the competitive games in our com- 
mee tive society, politics is the fairest. It is 
call easily learned, and as a rule all our so- 
at tone minority groups have had a fard time 
ite as Before conquering their proportion- 
8 of public offices, they have had to 
W the vested interests of other pre- 
he ly entrenched groups. It has frequently 
klebe ned that the leaders each group has 
ratha itself at the beginning have been of a 
in 8 poor quality. But improvement both 
5 adership and in political skill has in- 
ariably come. 
ments was the case with the Irish and with 
the Germans and with the Italians and with 
With ews, as it is the case in our own days 
th the Puerto Ricans, each group fighting 
hi Others that were already on top, and at 
8 time some measure of rec- 
tion from them. Ultimately the sharper 
erences and conflicts dwindle, and links 
Thi shed that go beyond all groups. 
is is the way America has been made 
aa is being.made, thanks to the toughness 
certan ness of American politics, This will 
Lin, Aly happen south of the Mason-Dixon 
at “et Both whites and Negroes know that 
Will happen, It will never be too soon. 
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A Report From THE SOUTH ON THE 
Necro VOTER 

On August 11, 1956, Gov. James P. 
Coleman, of Mississippi, told the platform 
committee of the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago that in his State Negroes 
were free to pay their poll tax, to register, 
and to vote. Somehow things didn't turn 
out just that way during the 1956 election: 
In nearly all of Mississippi's 82 counties Ne- 
groes were stalled, blocked, rejected, intimi- 
dated, and even threatened when they tried 
to exercise their rights as citizens. The reg- 
istration figures Governor Coleman himself 
had compiled when he was State attorney 
general in 1954 showed that there were 13 
counties in which no Negroes were registered 
at all, 9 other counties in which 6 or less 
were registered, and 29 others in which fewer 
than a hundred were registered. 

Furthermore, the Governor surely knew 
why Negro registration was low in Missis- 
sippi. It is fairly common knowledge that 
in Lowndes County, where only 52 out of a 
possible 9.200 Negro voters were , 
Negroes receiyed anonymous letters like the 
one sent to Caleb Lide: “Last warning. If 
you are tired of living, vote and die.” In 
Forrest County, where only 16 out of a pos- 
sible 13,000 Negro voters were registered, the 
registrar disappeared when Negroes tried to 
register, told them to come back later, said 
the books weren't open to colored people that 
day, or simply said “No.” To test their un- 
derstanding. Negroes might be asked such 
questions as “How many bubbles are there 
in a bar of soap?” Governor Coleman could 
have discovered without much difficulty that 
some Negroes in Forrest County have been 
paying their poll taxes for more than 30 
years in the forlorn hope of being allowed 
to register and yote someday. 

FROM 485 DOWN TO ZERO 

In Humphreys County Negroes were not 
even permitted to pay their poll tax until 
1953. When 17 Negroes finally brought suit 
against the sheriff, a Federal court ordered 
him to end this practice, and in 1953 485 
Negroes succeeded in paying their poll tax. 
But these 485 soon found themselves the vic- 
tims of a campaign of pressure and intimi- 
dation, and only 200 of them actually reg- 
istered. A year later the number was down 
to 126. The newly formed citizens’ council 
began circulating lists of the registrants and 
still more withdrew. As the 1955 guberna- 
torial primary approached, Negro registration 
dropped to 92. These few held firm until 
the shotguns came out. 

On May 7, 1955, one of the county’s Negro 
leaders, the Reverend George W. Lee, was 
shot in the face by a shotgun fired from a car 
passing close to the one he was driving. 
His murderers were never apprehended. The 
sheriff said that Lee probably had had a 
heart attack and was killed in the crash that 
followed, and that the lead pellets in his 
face were probably fillings from his teeth. 
With that statement the matter was consid- 
ered closed. The Citizens’ Council then told 
Gus Courts, president of the local unit of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, “We're not going to let Ne- 
groes in this country vote and we're not going 
to let the NAACP operate. You're leading 
the Negroes, trying to get them to register 
and vote; we're going to put you out of 
business.” And they did. On November 25, 
1955, Gus Courts, while working in his gro- 
cery store, was shot and seriously wounded 
by a shotgun fired, again, from a passing car. 
Gus Courts made up his mind. He packed 
up and left Mississippi. 

No Negroes vote in Humphreys County 
today. They have given up for the time be- 
ing and say they will not make another at- 
tempt until they are guaranteed Federal pro- 
tection. 

In the other counties the methods used to 
prevent Negroes from registering and voting 
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were usually less brutal. Economic pressure 
was the most common weapon. Another 
effective technique was that used in Jeffer- 
son Davis County. The 1954 registration 
survey indicated that 1,221 of the 3,900 Ne- 
groes of voting age in the county were reg- 
istered. During the summer of 1956, the 
board of supervisors called for a reregistra- 
tion (Mississippi has a system of permanent 
registration) and cleared the rolls. All the 
white voters reregistered without difficulty. 
The Negroes who tried to reregister found 
that they had no interpret portions of the 
Federal and State constitutions to the satis- 
faction of the registrar. This requirement, 
written into the Mississippi constitution of 
1890 for the express purpose of disfranchis- 
ing Negroes but forgotten as soon as that 
was accomplished, was now revived. The 
United States Supreme Court had declared it 
unconstitutional in 1949, on the basis of the 
15th amendment, but the decision was ig- 
nored. Of the 1,221 Negroes previously reg- 
istered in Jefferson Davis County, only 60 
were able to overcome the technical obstacles 
put in their way and were allowed to register 
in 1956. 

Still another device used In Mississippi to 
eliminate the Negro vote was the challenge 
at the ballot box. Just before the 1955 pri- 
mary, Tom Tubb, State Democratic chair- 
man, notified the Democratic executive com- 
mittee of each county that it was to chal- 
lenge all Negro voters at the polls because 
they did not subscribe to the principles of 
the Democratic Party of Mississippi, and 
therefore were not qualified to vote in the 
p . These principles, said Tubb, in- 
cluded opposition to a Fair Employment 
Practices Committee and the support of 
States’ rights, segregation, the poll tax, the 
antimiscegenation laws, and the traditions 
of the South. On the assumption that no 
Negro could possibly subscribe to all these 
principles, it was not considered necessary 
to ask any Negro whether he did not not. 
He was to be automatically barred from vot- 
ing in the Democratic primary—the only 
election that counts in Mississippi. 

This was an old story to the residents of 
the all-Negro town of Mound Bayou, in 
Bolivar County, for their votes have never 
been counted. Mayor Ben Green of Mound 
Bayou, a Harvard graduate, said resignedly, 
“It's their privilege to throw our ballots out, 
but it’s our privilege to cast them. We shall 
keep on voting,“ In Mound Bayou 295 of 
the 700 Negroes of voting age pay their poll 
tax every year and vote, even though they 
know it is an empty gesture. 

Of course, the courts have declared the 
white primary unconstitutional, even in 
State and county elections. But according 
to Democratic Chairman Tubb, “We usually 
run our own affairs down here. Negroes 
have pretty good sense and we shouldn't 
have any trouble with them. It shouldn't 
take night ridings or beatings for them to 
use their own good judgment.“ 

ANOTHER FORM OF MASS SLANDER 

During the summer of 1956, the FBI in- 
vestigated some complaints received from 
Negroes in Mississippi and four. other 
States—Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, and 
North Carolina. On October 24, Assistant 
Attorney General Warren Olney III, head of 
the Justice Department’s Criminal Division, 
made a preliminary report on the results of 
the investigations and said, r the 
forthcoming national election, “criminal 
prosecutions will be brought in every in- 
stance where we can show a qualified per- 
son was denied the right to vote simply be- 
cause of his color.” This announcement 
drove Governor Coleman into a state of 
righteous anger. “Mississippians have not 
been guilty of any violation of this kind,” 
he declared, “and to make a blanket charge 
against them is just another form of mass 
slander, I have already discussed this fully 
with the attorney general of Mississippi and 
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we expect to appear personally in any Fed- 
eral court where any Mississippian is indicted 
on these trumped-up charges and we will 
defend them before a jury of Mississippians.” 
The last part of the statement was highly 
significant to Negroes. To them it appeared 
highly improbable that a Mississippi jury 
could convict a white registrar, sheriff, 
Democratic leader, or head of a citizens’ 
council for so slight an infraction as de- 
priving a Negro of the right to vote. 

The editor of the Jackson Daily News, one 
of the State's leading newspapers, seemed to 
know as little as the Governor about what 
was going on in the State. In a front-page 
editorial, he called Olney “a plain, unvar- 
nished, unmitigated, and conscienceless liar 
for trying to tell the people of the Nation 
that Negro voters in the South are being kept 
away from the polls.” 

It's quite true that there are 13 counties 
in Mississippi where Negroes don't find it 
actually impossible to vote. But these are 
the counties in which the larger cities are 
located. Hinds County, of which Jackson is 
the capital, has the largest Negro registra- 
tion—4,100 out of a potential 35,000. The 
three Gulf coast counties have the largest 
percentage of Negroes registered—20 to 40 
percent. Interestingly enough, the Negro 
vote is smallest where the Citizens“ Councils 
are strongest. In Mississippi there are 300 
local councils in 66 counties, with a total 
membership of 85,000. 

After Mississippi, Alabama ranks second in 
the list of States in which Negroes have dif- 
Of the 516,000 


529,000 
Negroes of voting age in Louisiana, 152,000 
were registered in October 1956. This is a 
rather remarkable increase over 1948, when 
there were only 28,300 registered Negro voters 
in Louisiana, and a concerted effort has been 
made to reverse the trend. Last year State 
Senator W. M. Rainach, chairman of the 
State’s joint legislative committee on segre- 
gation and president of the Louisiana As- 
sociation of Citizens’ Councils, led a cam- 
paign to eliminate the Negro vote. He and 
his followers succeeded in getting approxi- 
mately 10,000 Negroes removed from the 
registration rolls in 10 parishes, If the Jus- 
tice Department had not threatened prose- 
cution and sent FBI men into Louisiana 
to investigate, State Senator Rainach's purge 
would undoubtedly have spread throughout 
the State, 

Here is the way most of the 5,785 Negroes 
registered in Ouachita Parish were disfran- 
chised. There is a section of Louisiana's 
registration law that gives any two voters the 
right to challenge the registration of any 
other voter. If within 10 days of notification 
the challenged voter can produce an affidavit 
signed by three other voters attesting to the 
correctness of his registration, he stays en- 
rolled. This section of the law was originally 
intended to provide a means for challenging 
voters whose place and duration of residence 
was In question, but the citizens’ council 
used it to challenge Negroes for any irregu- 
larity—for writing C“ instead of “Colored,” 
or M“ instead of Male“; for a miscalcula- 
tion of age, which had to be given in years, 
months, and days; or for the use of any but 
the proper word. 

THE CHALLENGE 


In March the Citizens’ Council set up 
shop in the registrar’s office and began to 
challenge every one of the 5,782 Negroes reg- 
istered. Secretaries typed out the challenges 
and 8 or 10 members of the council worked 
away at the business of signing them. In 
the middle of April the challenges were given 
to the registrar, who began mailing out the 
10-day notices. A few days later, the court- 
house at Monroe was a scene of complets 
chaos as the challenged Negroes descended 
on the registrar's office to protect their right 
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to vote. Crowds jammed the corridors and 
overflowed onto the courthouse lawn. 

Negroes who came to sign affidavits for 
their friends were told that they were not 
qualified to do so because they too had been 
challenged. When they said they had not 
received notice of a challenge, they were 
told it was in the mall. Undaunted, a num- 
ber of them obtained the signatures of their 
white employers and restored their names 
to the rolls and began signing affidavits 
for their friends. As more names were re- 
stored, more were able to sign affidavits. 

To slow down the process, the registrar 
began to limit the number of times any one 
person could sign, to require that signers 
come from the same precinct as the voter 
challenged, to require an interpretation of 
the Constitution from each person, and to 
limit the number of voters processed to 40 
or 50 a day. Hundreds came each day in 
response to the challenges; some arrived as 
early as 5 in the morning to make sure 
they would be among the first 50; many came 
day after day until their 10 days had ex- 


pired. 

When the time finally ran out, 5,187 of 
the 5,782 Negroes challenged were off the 
rolis. The board of directors of the Oua- 
chita Parish Citizens’ Council commended 
the council president and the registrar for 
their interest and efforts in behalf of good 
citizenship. 

The move to disfranchise Negroes did not 
spread as quickly as Rainach and the Louisi- 
ana Association of Citizens’ Councils had 
hoped. For one thing, the presence of the 
FBI made many local council leaders hesi- 
tate. Rainach became impatient and de- 
manded prompt action. At a council meet- 
ing in Grant Parish, he took the floor away 
from the president of the local unit and 
pushed through a vote for an immediate 
purge. Reluctantly, the council president 
agreed. During the following week, a com- 
mittee went through the registration files 
and challenged 758 of the 782 Negroes en- 
rolled in Grant Parish, following the same 
techniques used in Ouachita Parish. The 
Colfax Chronicle, a parish weekly owned and 
edited by Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth J. Walker, 
revealed the whole plan and printed on its 
front page a sample affidavit that the chal- 
lenged Negroes could use to get themselves 
reinstated. It also helped develop some 
white opposition to the purge by publishing 
the names of a dozen white people who 
would agree to sign affidavits for Negroes they 
knew personally. Of the 758 Negroes chal- 
lenged in Grant Parish, some 488 were able 
to produce affidavits and thus keep their 
names on the registration lists, 

A total of 13 parishes responded to Rain- 
ach's prodding and the results in the major- 
ity of them were quite satisfactory to the 
Citizens’ Councils. For example, in Caldwell 
Parish, where 330 of the 450 Negroes were 
challenged, the registrar refused to accept 
affidavits from a challenged voter unless he 
was accompanied by a law-enforcement offl- 
cer and a member of the Citizens’ Council. 
He also refused to accept affidavits signed by 
white people on the ground that they were 
of a different race. 

Rainach has predicted that eventually 90 
percent of Negro registration in Louisiana 
will be eliminated. To this end he an- 
nounced a new statewide purge to get un- 
derway in 1957 that would solve our segre- 
gation problem” and make Louisiana “a 

example to the Nation on how to 
thwart the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People.” 
TRIAL BY JURY 

After the election was over in November 
1956, the Justice Department began the ac- 
tion it had threatened against the registrars 
and the Citizens’ Council leaders involved in 
purges that had taken place in Louisiana. 
A Federal grand jury was empaneled on De- 
cember 4 and subpenas were issued. Be- 
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tween January 29 and February 6, the grand 
jury heard testimony on three parishes— 
Grant, Caldwell, and De Soto. Rainach's 
prediction that “It is not going to be easy 
to get Louisiana people to indict Louisiana 
people” was proved correct. No indictments 
were issued. On February 12, the grand 
jury decided not to hear any testimony on 
three other parishes—Ouachita, Jackson, and 
Bienville, It announced quite candidly 
that there was no possibility of any indict- 
ments, whatever the evidence might, be, 
At this point the Justice Department could 
have taken the matter directly to the Fed- 
eral courts, but this move was considered 
inadvisable. Instead, Attorney General 
Brownell turned to Congress and asked for 
the power to initiate civil action for pre- 
ventive relief by injunction, restraining or- 
der, and declaratory judgment. This ap- 
proach, he argued, would be more effective 
because it would be less harsh and would not 
impose on anyone, particularly public offi- 
cials, the stigma of criminal prosecution. 

Southern Negroes are somewhat skeptical 
about the libertarian zeal of a number of 
southern Senators to amend the adminis- 
tration's civil-rights bill by guaranteeing & 
jury trial to anyone who is held in contempt 
of a Federal court for not obeying its in- 
junctions. Perhaps, as Governor Coleman 
says, this skepticism is a form of mass 
slander. But, on the basis of experience, 
the thousands of Negroes who have been 
denied the right to vote throughout the 
South suspect that they have more to gain 
from a Federal court than from an all-white 
jury. 


Twenty-five Years Ago Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


~ OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Huntsville Times, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., on July 8, 1957: 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO TODAY + 


In these days of blooming, burgeoning 
prosperity, let us recall that today the bot- 
tom of the depression was reached 25 years 
ago. 

On July 8, 1932, the New York stock market 
hit its all-time low. The Dow-Jones aver- 
age closed at 41.22. It is now past the 509 
mark. 0 

A quarter century ago, more than 11 mil- 
lion American citizens were unemployed, 
walking the streets and seeking jobs. It was 
the time of the bonus army assembled on 
the outskirts of Washington and marching 
toward the Capitol. There was hunger and 
destitution everywhere, People were hope- 
less, in the depths of despair. Many for- 
merly in good circumstances were bankrupt 
or hanging on grimly. 

Those were dreary years here 25 years ago. 
as well as throughout the Nation. Every- 
thing was at a standstill. There was no 
building whatsoever. The big textile mills 
were in sad condition, working part time, at 
pitifully low wages. Jobs were divided up. 
so that all could have a chance to eke out 
a living. There was no relief, no pensions, 
no local, State, or Federal aid. 

Farmers were in terrible condition, most of 
them mortgaged up to the hilt. It was cot- 
ton, cotton, cotton everywhere, because it 
was a cash crop. As we recall, the price was 
around the-low of 5 or 6 cents a pound- 
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July 8, 1957, there is some kind 
to be drawn from them. Perhaps 
t the people of this Nation shouid 
Closer eye on the economic machine, 
it get off the track and run, willy 
One extreme or the other. 

Peculative excesses led to much of the 
that culminated in the great de- 
Of the early 1930's, 

& quarter century later, the great 
unbridled inflation. Unless it is 
held in bounds, there may come 
‘ussions. 
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The Gentleman From Brooklyn, John J. 
Rooney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Iy OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


j NULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
onor to ask the privilege of the 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
an article about a distinguished 
©, the Honorable Joun J. 
It was written by Frank Cole- 
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Dally Na appeared in the New York 
vamos of July 13, 1957. 
Me in Certain our colleagues will join 
dem poing that any criticism of the 
| nits 50 d be limited to the fact that it 
We, as d many more good things that 
Bay about hors. would be prompted to 
ut Jon. Most of those senti- 
tion 1 be summed up in our applica- 
dcholar him of the words “Gentleman, 
Tn g, tiend.” The article follows: 
From BROOKLYN, JOHN J, 
It's 4 ROONEY 
fte tanec! hard for a big city boy to crack 
the Bout, acle of veteran politicians from 
dung h and West who really run things 
nee Buse When the Democrats are in 


ut a spruce little Brooklyn Irish- 
ie 2 signs of doing it. 
lth Dresentative JOHN J. ROONEY, of 
yn, 
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E trict, which includes South 
Park. ie Basin, part of Bay Ridge, and 


108 to twang thing is that Rooney is climb- 
x” big city er by breaking almost every rule 
Congressmen. When he came to 
A 1944 he asked for, and got, a job 
lop brobriatlons Committee, which 
Of work and few headlines. 
usy On committee hearings that 
back home often can't seee him. 
Spend a lot more time in Wash- 
— some of his colleagues. 

But at ODOX POLICY BEGINS TO PAY OFF 
"odo fa 13 years in Congress this unor- 
claden ln f icy of quiet labor behind the 
Wave n, beginning to pay off. In the 

Ya oo, they say Rooney is def- 
— ä He has the friendship and 
ant of m Of Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Demo- 

Noy Wa, and Representative CLARENCE 
witnan Democrat of Missouri, powerful 

Of the Appropriations Committee. 

g. he can get a lot of things 
constituents. 

Y Teally like to be a Congressman 

ork City? How do you get the 

do you keep 1t? How do you get 
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“T think it's the most interesting Job in 
the world,” says Jon. “I like it.” 

Rooney represents 380,000 people who have 
many special problems and interests. When 
any one of them feels like it, he can sit down 
and write Rooxxr a letter asking for help or 
telling his Congressman how to yote on a big 
issue of the day. An average of 200 people a 
week do write letters. 

OFFERS SPECIAL BILLS FOR HARDSHIP CASES 


Much of the mail deals with immigration. 
Many of Rooney's constituents are foreign- 
born or have relatives in the old country. 
When they want to bring mama or aunt 
Sophie into the United States they frequently 
need the Congressman’s advice or help. 
Often Rooney introduces special bills to take 
care of hardship cases. 

A lot of the other mail deals with civil 
service and postal pay matters. People want 
jobs or pay raises. They think Roonry can 
help and often he does. Businessmen write 
asking for help in landing Government con- 
tracts or aid in special community projects, 

“When they ask us to do something, we 
try to do it,” says ROONEY, 

He is proud of getting the Gowanus Creek 
channel deepened and of his part in estab- 
lishing the Fort Hamilton Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal. Getting things done for the homefolks, 
of course, is the secret of staying in Congress, 
whether you represent Brooklyn or Hot 
Coffee, Miss. And as ex-President Harry 
Truman was fond of saying “The first re- 
quirement for any statesman is to get 
elected.” 

DEMOCRATIC LEADERS GAVE HIM THE JOB 
How did Rooney get the job in the first 
place? It was given to him, practically 
speaking, by the late Prank V. Kelly, Demo- 
cratic leader of Brooklyn, whose picture 
hangs in a place of honor in Rooney's office, 
1230 New House Office Building. 

The district had been represented by Tom 
Cullen, who lived next door to ROONEY on 
Congress Street. Cullen died in office. A 
special election was held on June 6, 1944, to 
fill the vacancy. Kelly gave the Democratic 
nomination to Roonry. It was tantamount 
to election, as they say, in that heavily Demo- 
cratic district. Besides, hardly anybody 
came out to vote since the election happened 
to fall on D-day. 

Why did Kelly pick Jonn for the job? 
Rooney was a good organization man; he was 
a lawyer with some experience in publle life, 
and he had the stuff in his background and 
personality to win in case of a fight, as 
Rooney proved 2 years later in a close race, 


FAMILY HOME WAS OVER FLORIST SHOP 


Roonry was born November 29, 1903, up- 
stairs over the family florist shop on Court 
Street. His parents were Irish immigrants. 
The family has lived in the district now for 
almost 90 years. John attended St. Paul's 
Parochial School, St. Francis Prep and Col- 
lege, then went to Fordham Law School, 
graduating in 1925. He earned part of his 
expenses blowing a cornet in chop suey 
joints. 

Rooney practiced law in Brooklyn until 
1940 when Bill O'Dwyer, then district at- 
torney of Kings County, asked him to join 
Opwyer's staff and help clean up Murder, 
Inc. As assistant district attorney, ROONEY 
worked in the rackets division. Among 
other accomplishments, he sent the officials 
of Teamsters Local 138 to Sing Sing for ex- 
tortion, 15 years before the lid blew off the 
National Teamsters’ Union. 

ONLY MEMBER ON FOUR SUBCOMMITTEES 


How did Rooney get assigned to the choice 
Appropriations Committee as a freshman 
Congressman? Ex-Congressman Walter 
Lynch, now a justice of the New York State 
Supreme Court, wangled it for him. Lynch 
was then a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which makes all committee as- 
signments. 
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Now he is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the State Department, 
Justice Department, and judiciary. And he 
is also a member of three other subcommit- 
tees, the only Congressman with four assign- 
ments from Chairman Cannon. 

Joh and his wife, Catherine, keep a 
house here on Woodley Road, as well as the 
family home at 218 Congress Street, Brook- ` 
lyn. They have four sons and a daughter. 


Rev. Armand “Father Spike” Morissette, 
of Lowell, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
one of the most beloved citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts is the Rey. Armand Moris- 
sette, of Lowell. He is affectionately 
known as Father Spike to thousands of 
people in our State. The help he has 
given to French sailors visiting the 
United States has been widely recog- 
nized. 

The Kiwanis magazine for July 1957 
publishes an article about him by Edgar 
May which describes some of the fine 
work Father Morissette has done. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Le Prrrr Père Occurté 
(By Edgar May) 

In a neat wardrobe closet of the sun-filled 
French-style home of the Oblate Fathers in 
Lowell, Mass., three hats sit side by side on a 
plain shelf. The first is the gold-braided 
cap of a naval captain; the second, the dap- 
per homburg of a diplomat; the last, the 
black biretta of a priest. All are worn on 
the same head—that of the Rev. Louis Jo- 
seph Conrad Armand Morissette, secretary of 
the provincial of the Oblate Fathers. Each 
hat represents a separate life of a slip of a 
man whom people call Father Spike, the 
busy little priest (in French-dominated 
Lowell: Le Petit Pére Occupé). 

Perhaps the most helter-skelter of his three 
lives is that of an officer in the French Navy. 
Father Spike is the only American to hold 
such a position, but he readily admits that 
he is about the worst sea captain who ever 
tripped across a quarterdeck. As chaplain 
to all French sailors in the United States, he 
is probably the only gob who ever mistook 
an admiral for a chief petty officer because 
their sleeves look something alike. He has 
the audacity to call a halyard a rope and a 
bulkhead a wall. His ocean voyages have 
been limited to a motor launch cruise around 
Boston Harbor. And, furthermore, he can’t 
swim. 

During World War H. sailor Spike once 
visited Boston harbor to deliver some im- 
portant papers to the skipper of a French 
destroyer. Unable to locate his man, he 
turned to an American sailor standing guard 
duty. 

“Pardon me, but could you be kind enough 
to tell me where I can find Captain Ber- 
land?” 

The sailor, visibly stunned by such a re- 
quest from a man in a captain's uniform, 
snapped to attention and fired out an an- 
swer: “Yes, sir, he's out on the cruiser, sir.“ 
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The priest surveyed the harbor filled with 
a fleet of gray warships, hesitated, and then 
whispered to the sailor, Now can you tell 
me which is the cruiser?” x 

Recalling the incident, he says, “That poor 
sailor must still think he talked tó a spy or 
the President’s nephew.” 3 

Father Spike was not inducted into the 
French Navy; he was absorbed by it. You 
might say that the old fiction plot of boy 
meets girl was responsible. It started in the 
early days of ‘World War II. when French 
sailors first came to Boston in great num- 
bers. (French sailors are like all sailors, 
except. maybe more so: they want to meet 
girls.) A rumor spread among them that 
there were many pretty girls who could 
speak French in a city called Lowell, only 
two dozen miles from the Boston naval base. 

Father Spike, working in the Lowell USO 
at the time, helped validate that rumor. 
With his flawless knowledge of French, he 
soon became the architect of an unofficial 
Franco-American alliance between the young 
ladies of Lowell and the young men from 
the French warships. As the alliance was 
strengthened, he made more frequent trips 
to the Boston naval yard to hold services 
aboard ships, to help sailors out of language 
difficulties, and, of course, always to play 
the part of Cupid. 

As the trips increased, the sailors named 
him their chaplain, and in late 1941 General 
De Gaulle made it official with an announce- 
ment that Louis Joseph Conrad Armand 
Morissette now was chaplain for all French 
sailors landing in the United States. 

Now that Father Spike was Sailor Spike, 
he naturally had to have a uniform. Since 
French chaplains don’t wear military dress, 
but clerical robes, this was an obstacle. But 
not for long. The American naval tailors 
collaborated with the French and produced 
a mutation. that combines the style of the 
United States Navy officer's coat with the 
insignia of the French. His cap has the 
regulation serving of “scrambled eggs“ the 
braid of a staff officer. But in place of the 
American spread eagle is the wreath and 
anchor insignia of the French. 

“It took me a while to learn this saluting 
business,“ Father Spike recalls, “but after 
a little practice in front of the mirror I 
could at least produce a fair imitation.” 

While he had to learn very few navy regu- 
lations, there were some that were impressed 
on him after he had broken them. One of 
these—Be in the right place at the right 
time—was explained to him in precise 
French by a miffed captain who was to have 
Boston's archbishop as his guest. 

Father Spike was told to bring the arch- 
bishop on board at 12 noon. Eager to show 
his new military efficiency, he arrived 15 
minutes early with his guest, whisked him 
aboard only to confront a dismayed captain 
whose band and sailors still were practicing 
the welcoming ceremony in another part of 
the ship. 

Several weeks later, newly aware that in 
the navy it is as sinful to be early as it is 
late, he held Massachusetts Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall at the gate for 20 minutes before 
he would escort him up the gangplank. 

Today this landlocked sailor’s peacetime 
duties are much like those during the war. 
He blesses ships, holds services on anything 
that stays afloat, from the luxury liner Ile 
de France to the smallest French fishing 
boat, and continues to oversee the perfumed 
Sate, between Lowell and the French 

His military orders are always in his pocket. 
They are signed by Rear Adm. J. A. Snack- 
enberg, commandant of the First Naval Dis- 
trict, and read like this: 

“Father Armand Morissette, of Oblate 
Fathers, Lowell, Mass., whose picture and 
signature are affixed below, holds the title of 
honorary chaplain in the French Navy and 
as such is recognized by the French Govern- 
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ment as chaplain of all French Navy, mer- 
chant marine, and fishing fleet seamen in 
the United States, although he is a United 
States citizen. Father Morissette is hereby 
authorized to enter any subject activity for 
the purpose of visiting any French vessel 
berthed therein.” 

For his military duties, the priest receives 
no pay. However, there have been some 
material rewards. Several years ago a New 
England newspaper published a Sunday fea- 
ture about the busy little Father with pic- 
tures that showed him in full captain's 
regalia, wearing his perpetual rimless glasses. 
The president of an optical firm saw the 
article and was so impressed that a navy 
captain would allow himself to be photo- 
graphed wearing spectacles that he has sent 
Father Spike a free pair every Christmas 
since. 

In 1951 the French Government investi- 
gated its strange navy hero after word of 
his numerous activities spread throughout 
the military. There was no particular fuss 
over the report that Sailor Spike never had 
been to sea, but consternation resulted when 
the French found a captain in their navy 
who had never been to France: “Monsieur, 
c'est impossible.” 

There was only one thing to do, of course: 
Send Father Spike to France. So, as guest 
of the government, the Lowell priest was 
bundled across the Atlantic. (Unfortu- 
nately for his naval record, the Frenchmen 
transported him by plane.) 

Midway through the whirlwind tour, one 
in which Captain Spike had the services of 
both an American and a French naval aide, 
a Paris newspaperman observed that Pere 
Spike was the most potent medicine for 
France since the Marshall plan. 

In the few weeks that he was on display, 
this clergyman in the crossbreed navy uni- 
form was good-will ambassador extra ordi- 
naire. As an American he placed a wreath 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the 
at the Arch of Triumph; as a French captain 
he inspected the fleet at Brest (where he 
almost suffered from gastronomy because he 
thought he had to complete the sample 
meals set out for him in every ship’s galley) 
and as a man of the world he served as the 
visting celebrity at United Nations Day in 
Metz. 

Sometime between these functions he re- 
ceived from France's Secretary of the Navy 
a replica of a cross worn by St. Vincent de 
Paul, the first commissioned chaplain of His 
Majesty's galleys, President Vincent Auriol 
gave him the lifetime rank of honorary 
chaplain of the French Navy, and later, ata 
ceremony in Boston, Consul General Albert 
Chambon bestowed on him the coveted 
Franch Legion of Honor. 

Whenever he exhausted his knowledge of 
naval matters (which was almost always 
right after the mirror-practiced salute), 
Father Spike called on his best dipolmatic 
mien—a half-moon smile and a hearty hand- 
shake—to endear him to his new-found 
French friends. 


For several years this one-two diplomatic 


punch has been functioning smoothly at 
the United Nations, where he is considered 
a sort of special adviser on French affairs 
to the United States mission. Whenever 
he is in New York you can find him usually 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, where Henry Cabot 
Lodge has his headquarters. The priest and 
the United States representative to the U. N. 
have been friends ever since he was a sem- 
inary student and young Lodge was a news- 
paper reporter. 

Father Spike still keeps a post card that 
Lodge sent him when he first went to Eu- 
rope to persuade General Eisenhower to seek 
the Republican nomination for President. 
The message was brief: 

“Tke, like Spike, is a wonderful guy.” 

When Lodge came back and had to de- 
fend his Senate seat against young Jack 
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Kennedy, the contest exhausted the Lowell 
priest. (Senator KENNEDY also was a friend 
of Father Spike’s.) “I was in an awful 
fix in that campaign, I had to keep running 
from one camp to the other.” 

When in Washington, Father Spike usu- 
ally is also “rurining from one camp to the 
other.” At the White House, he frequently 
knocks on the door of Maxwell Raab, sec- 
retaary to the Cabinet, and Robert Cutler, 
executive assistant to the President. (He at- 
tended President Eisenhower's second inau- 
guration with a ticket marked “Mrs. Cutler.” 
Cutler is a bachelor.) 

In the Senate or House corridors, he's 
greeted with a loud “Hi, Spike” by Con- 
gressmen who often request his services as a 
linguist whenever they have to address a 
French-speaking audience. 

Several years ago a prominent midwestern 
governor bumped into the priest at the 
Waldorf-Astoria just before the State exec- 
utive was about to address a Franco-Ameri- 
can dinner. Father Spike scribbled a few 
French introductory remarks for the goy- 
ernor, and the two have been exchanging cor- 
respondence ever since. 

With fluency in French, English, Latin, 
and Italian, and a reading knowledge of 
German, Russian, Greek, and Portuguese, 
Father Spike was literally speechless only 
once. 

One day at the end of the war, a French 
captain approached him with a Chinese 
Jesuit who knew neither English nor French. 

“The captain reasoned that we both knew 
Latin and promptly asked me to invite the 
Chinese priest to breakfast. I was stuck. I 
could tell him a few prayers, but I certainly 
couldn't ask him if he wanted bacon and 
eggs.” 

In Lowell (where he was born 47 years ago, 
the son of Jean-Baptiste Morissette, a tex- 
tile worker, and Exilia Dureault), he speaks 
French 60 percent of the time. He thinks 
in French, writes himself notes in French, 
and when he speaks English, although he is 
a fourth-generation American, every one of 
his words is flavored with a French accent. 

When he propels down Jeanne d'Arc Ave- 
nue in Lowell (he never strolls or walks), the 
out-of-town observer might hear this ex- 
change: 

“Bonjour; mon peret.” 

“Ah, Madame Montbleau. Bonjour. * * * 
Comment ca va?“ 

Even at the weekly Kiwanis meeting in 
Lowell, the conversation at his table more 
than likely is spiced with a few French 
phrases. As a Kiwanian, by the way, he has 
an attendance record that is near perfect. 
If he misses the Lowell session, he's likely 
to pop up at luncheons in Montreal, Chicago, 
or San Francisco. 

Father Spike became a Kiwanian 4 years 
ago after a Lowell Sun reporter took him to 
several meetings. The Father Spike charm 
spread immediately and he was asked to 
join. He calls Kiwanis “America in minia- 
ture“ and is the organization's supersales- 
man among clergymen who regard service 
clubs with a skeptical eye. 

The Lowell club is his first port of call 
when a widow needs some new shoes for her 
brood, or when his 250 charges at the Franco- 
American orphanage are without a Santa 
Claus and the toys that go with him, Last 
Christmas, for example, he and Kiwanis 
collaborated to make it a merry holiday for 
a dozen needy families. 

There's virtually no community project 
that omits his name as one of the organiz- 
ers, and if all organizations in which he 
holds a membership card were recorded 
here, the list would run right off the page- 
The Lowell Sun’s clipping file must be bulg- 
ing if it has saved every article that lists the 
busy little priest. Hardly an issue is printed 
without a sentence somewhere that says 
“and brief remarks were made by the Rev- 
erend Armand Morissette.” 
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His unofficial biographer, Elizabeth Larkin, 
who is also his number one fan, has col- 
lected 10 huge scrapbooks of news clip- 
pings—all since 1954. 

The most prized among this mountain of 
press recognition is one that reports that 
he was the recipient of last year’s B'nai 
B'rith North Shore Council Community re- 
lations award for his service to God and to 
his country, champion of liberty, brother to 
all men and a distinguished leader in the 
cause of furthering better understanding 
among men of all faiths. 

Governor Christian Herter presented the 
bronze plaque at a dinner in his honor. 
Father Spike's acceptance speech before his 
Jewish audience was as informal as it was 
successful. He introduced it with this 
anecdote: 

“The only day I really was nervous at 
the United Nations was when I was intro- 
duced to the Soviet’s Andrei Vishinski. I 
was presented to him as a Catholic priest 
and the first thing he said was: ‘Good busi- 
ness, good business." And for once the old 
boy was telling the truth. My only amaze- 
ment is that so many of my good Jewish 
friends are letting this good business go by.” 

The ovation that followed might even have 
brought a smile from Mr. Vishinskl. 

At the moment, many of his interfaith 
friends are contributing to his most serious 
project —ralsing funds for a new seminary 
for the Oblate Fathers. Last February more 
than 2,000 Lowell residents of all faiths feted 
him at a testimonial dinner. They presented 
him with an oll portrait of their favorite 
priest and generously overpaid for their roast 
beef and salad so the proceeds could go to 
the Oblate college fund. 

Much of his jetlike activity now is cen- 
tered on this half-million-dollar fund drive. 
In a recent week he skipped around the 
country soliciting donations in New York 
(for a faculty room), Chicago (for part of 
the chapel), and Montreal (for a half dozen 
rooms). Several months ago he invaded the 
silver-dollar capital of the United States, 
Las Vegas, at the Invitation of a Lowell-born 
deputy sheriff, 

His campaign assistants run the gamut 
from Henry Cabot Lodge, who helped him 
stage a huge diplomatic reception at the 
United Nations, to a local bookie who occa- 
sionally picks up the phone and whispers, 
“Hallo, Father Spike? You might call on 
Mr, So-and-so tomorrow. He did rather 
well at Arlington this afternoon.” 

Amid this maelstrom of activity he still 
Manages to catch up with his clerical duties. 
His day starts at 5 a. m., with early Mass, and 
by the time the clock says noon, he's made 
Several sick calls, dented a section of his 
huge correspondence, and possibly officiated 
at a funeral. He keeps his appointments 
Straight in three-part fashion. His travel 
schedule is mapped out 3 months in advance, 
and a red ledger on his desk keeps him 
On the week's obligations. For day-by-day 
commitments the Father Spike slip-of-paper 
System takes over. He carries these notes to 
himself in every conceivable pocket, 

Sundays occasionally are a little difficult. 
Sometimes he has to say Mass at different 
churches, and then his timing must be flaw- 
less. Last summer, when he was pinch- 
hitting for several priests, his driver, kindly 
Henry Belanger, who is also á Kiwanian, had 
to install a siren on his black sedan so that 
his passenger could keep his appointments 
for God. (Father Spike is the only Massa- 
chusetts clergyman authorized to use a siren, 
an act that one police official said was born 
of necessity rather than courtesy.) 

When he has time to reflect on his triple- 
threat career of priest, diplomat, and sailor, 
this dynamo in the turned-around collar 
Sums it up like this: 

“My life is like the ‘Perils of Pauline.’ I'm 
Slways walking on thin ice.” 
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If this analysis is correct, and Father Spike 
is the male counterpart of this intrepid movie 
heroine, then even strolling on a good frost 
shouldn't faze le petit pere occupé. 

For Hollywood never lets a hero fall, and 
it’s highly unlikely that God would! 


Long Beach Naval Shipyar Employees’ 
Association Wins Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard Employees’ Asso- 
ciation is the largest group of its kind 
and I am sure the most active and effec- 
tive. These thoughts were summed up 
by Washington columnist Virginia Kelly 
in a recent writing appearing in the 
Long Beach Press Telegram newspaper 
as follows: 

Lone Breach Navy SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES 
~ Group Draws HOSMER, DOYLE PRAISE 
(By Virginia Kelly) 

The year in and year out unified and de- 
termined efforts of the Long Beach Navy 
Shipyard Employees’ Association have won 
the admiration of Representative CRAIG 
Hosmer and Representative CLYDE DOYLE. 

Donald G. Sutherland, president of the 
Long Beach NSEA, and Abner Faircloth, 
NSEA executive council member, were 
in Washington awaiting the report of the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee which 
visited Long Beach recently to sttidy ship- 
yard subsidence problems. 

Praising the two Long Beach men, Repre- 
sentative Hosmer said, “Don Sutherland and 
Ab Faircloth are men of exceptional ability 
who have worked tirelessly for the interests 
of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard. I have 
seen them in their negotiations with State 
and Federal Government officials and have 
observed that they have always been dy- 
namic, courageous and well informed.” 

Terming the two men “outstanding citi- 
zens,” Representative Dorie said, “All 
through my six terms in Congress I have 
known the officers and members of the 
NSEA and have always found them to 
be dedicated to the best interests of the 
community and the Nation.” 

In Washington, Mr. Sutherland said that 
the Long Beach NSEA, with a member- 
ship of 5.500 out of 6,700 employees, is the 
largest shipyard employees“ group in the 
United States. “Naturally,” he said, “we are 
interested in preserving our jobs but there 
are many other reasons why the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard should stay in operation.” 

The problem, he said, is of interest to every 
Long Beach citizen. 

Mr. Sutherland stressed that a large per- 
centage of the NSEA have invested their 
life savings in homes in the Long Beach area. 

“In addition,” said Mr. Sutherland, “each 
member of the NSEA probably has about 
$2,500 in obligations for an automobile and 
household appliances.” 

He said that the Navy has said the operat- 
ing of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard is 
essential to national defense. “To preserve 
the skills of these trained men, the yard 
must be kept in operation,” Sutherland said. 
He emphasized that the shipyard has proved 
that work can be done there efficiently and 
as reasonably as our economy permits. 


A5661 
Small Business Act 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25,1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7963) to amend 
the Small Business Act of 1958, as amended. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, for several years I have been much 
concerned over the position of small 
business in an economy geared for de- 
fense production. The importance of 
small business participation in defense 
procurement is obvious when we realize 
that our Government spent some $43.5 
billion on defense items in fiscal 1952 and 
over $19 billion in fiscal 1956. During 
this same period the amount of defense 
contracts to small business fluctuated 
without apparent pattern but generally 
between 21 percent and 16 percent. 

I had the honor to serve on the House 
Select Committee on Small Business dur- 
ing the 82d Congress and have since fol- 
lowed closely the efforts, or lack of effort, 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to assure small business a fair share of 
its purchases of goods and services. 
During the Korean war our committee 
found procurement offices awarding the 
lion’s share of their contracts to the 
largest concerns in the country. The 
prevailing philosophy was that there was 
little or no time to be concerned about 
prime contracts for small business and 
that they should look to subcontracting 
as a means of contributing to our na- 
tional defense. No effort was made to 
assure financial assistance or a supply of 
materials and components so that even 
with a contract the smaller business 
might produce effectively. In addition, 
administrative procedures on defense 
contracts virtually precluded a small 
manufacturer from handling a Govern- 
ment contract, if the incentive to produce 
for the Government had not already 
been killed. ; 

Because of the lack of consideration 
for small concerns evidenced by procure- 
ment officials Congress established the 
Small Defense Plants Administration in 
1951 with authority to assist small firms 
to secure Government contracts, to ob- 
tain adequate financing, and to find a 
solution to their administrative difficul- 
ties, I believe that as a result of this 
legislaiton small business was able to 
make a significant contribution to the 
Korean war. 

In reviewing the role of small firms of 
Government procurement in 1953 Con- 
gress found that while defense spending 
had decreased greatly because of the 
cessation of hostilities, continued assist- 
ance was necessary to assure fair and 
equitable opportunities to the small firms 
in our economy. Many of the procure- 
ment and technical assistance programs 
of the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion were carried over into the new 
agency and have proved to be, since the 
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fall of 1953, effective tools to combat the 
obstacles encountered by small business 
in its dealings with Government procure- 
ment agencies. 

The Small Business Administration 
program in which the most effort has 
been expended to provide procurement 
assistance is the so-called joint set-aside 
program. Under this program, repre- 
sentatives of the Small Business Admin- 
istration are assigned to the principal 
purchasing centers of the Government to 
review or screen with representatives of 
the purchasing agency, proposed pro- 
curements, and to determine which of 
them can be set aside either in whole or 
in part for exclusive award to small 
business. I should emphasize, however, 
that the law makes this program strictly 
a cooperative effort. SBA may only sug- 
gest which procurements should be set 
aside. The final decision rests with the 
contracting officer. 

Originally SBA was precluded from 
screening classified procurements, sole 
source procurement purchases under 
$10,000, emergency and research and de- 
velopment procurement. A revision of 
the original agreement does now, how- 
ever, permit SBA to screen procurement 
in all of these areas, to give greater con- 
sideration to Government purchases 
which are suitable to their type of pro- 
duction or supplies. 

I might state parenthetically that 
considerable opposition was encoun- 
tered in the early days of the agency to 
its full-fledged effort to assist small busi- 
ness to secure more Government con- 
tracts. Through constant pressure and 
negotiations SBA has been able to ex- 
tend the scope of this program. Each 
year finds more and more Government 
contracts being set aside for small 
firms. During the past year, the pro- 
gram has been extended beyond the Mil- 
itary Establishments to include civilian 
procurement agencies such as the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, the Post Office De- 
partment and the Departments of Ag- 
riculture, Commerce, and Interior, 

I should like to discuss very briefly at 
this point the procedures for set-asides 
for small business promulgated by the 
SBA in conjunction with other Govern- 
ment agencies. In the case of total small 
business set-asides, invitations for bids 
issued by the purchasing agency contain 
a notice to the effect that the procure- 
ment will-be awarded to one or more 
small-business concerns; bids or pro- 
posals under the procurement will be re- 
stricted to small-business firms and 
awards will be made to a small-business 
firm or firms; and bids or proposals re- 
ceived from firms not classified as small 
business will be considered as nonre- 
sSponsive. The advertising and awards 
are conducted in the same way as pre- 
scribed for formal advertising except 
that the bids and awards are restricted 
to small-business concerns. 

In the case of partial small-business 
set-asides, the invitations for bid cover- 
ing the procurement of the unreserved 
portion shall state that an additional 
quantity of a stated amount has been 
set aside for negotiation for small-busi- 
ness firms exclusively, and invitations 
for bid and requests for proposals for 
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the unreserved portion shall be for not 
less than an economic production run as 
shall also be the proportion set aside 
for small business. After the award of 
the unreserved portion, procurement of 
the portion set aside is affected by ne- 
gotiation. The right to participate in 
the negotiation for the quantity set 
aside is conditioned upon the submis- 
sion of a bid upon the items in the pro- 
curement at a unit price within 120 per- 
cent of the highest award made on the 
unreserved portion. Such negotiation 
proceeds among small-business concerns 
beginning with the bidder which sub- 
mitted the lowest responsive bid in con- 
nection with the unreserved: procure- 
ment. When the procurement of the 
unreserved quantity has resulted in one 
contract only, or in multiple awards all 
at the same price, awards for quantities 
set aside shall be made at the unit price 
of the unreserved quantities. When the 
procurement of the unreserved quanti- 
ties resulting in multiple awards at dif- 
ferent unit prices, awards for quantities 
set aside shall be made at the highest 
unit price of the unreserved quantities, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good time and 
a good place to clear up any misconcep- 
tions with respect to the joint determi- 
nation program as provided by the Small 
Business Act. 

Section 214 of existing law provides 
“to effectuate the purpose of this title, 
small-business concerns within the 
meaning of this title shall receive any 
award or contract or any part thereof 
as to which it is determined by the ad- 
ministration and the contracting pro- 
curement agency (A) to be in the inter- 
est of maintaining or mobilizing the 
Nation’s full productive capacity, or (B) 
to be in the interest of war or national 
defense programs.” 

Section 14 of H. R. 7963 utilizes the 
same language with the exception that 
“Whenever the administration and the 
contracting procurement agency fail to 
agree, the matter shall be submitted for 
determination to the Secretary of the 
head of the appropriate department or 
agency by the Administrator.” 
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One of the misconceptions is that a 
small-business concern participating in 
the joint determination program gets 
some sort of a price advantage. That 
is not so: All the advantage that a small 
concern gets is an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a giyen procurement. In 
order to have an opportunity to partici- 
pate, a small concern must be within 
20 percent of the lowest qualified bid for 
that portion of the total procurement 
which is open to all bidders, both large 
and small. For example, if the lowest 
qualified bid on an item is $100 each, 
then all of those small-business bidders 
whose prices range up to and including 
$120 have an opportunity to negotiate 
for the set-aside portion of the procure- 
ment. In these negotiations any bidder 
who is within the $120 range must com- 
pete with other bidders in that range, 
but in no event will a contract be 
awarded at more than the $100 price. 

Let us say once again and emphati- 
cally that in the procurement program 
carried on by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration small business does not get 
one cent more than anybody else for a 
given procurement. This is the way it 
should be, and I hope we will never feel 
it necessary to get into a program of 
premium payments for one contractor 
as against another. This type of policy 
may be justified in moments of extreme 
peril where price is of no consideration, 
but certainly in the situation in which 
we now find ourselves, premium prices 
are not needed, and certainly are not 
wanted by the small business sector of 
our economy which seeks Government 
procurement awards. What they want 
is a fair and equal treatment with all 
of their competitors and nothing else. 

Mr. Chairman, the following table 
illustrates the increase in activity in the 
SBA joint set-aside program. A great 
effort has been made by the Agency to 
obtain set-asides in those areas where 
small firms have had difficulty in ob- 
taining contracts. Only through a very 
broad. approach can the full potential 
of small business be realized. 


“SBA Set-Asipe PROGRAM 


Sel-aside agreed lo Aug. 1, 1953, through May 25, 1957 


Military 


Fiscal year 


Civilian Total 


The Small Business Administration 
also renders a service to small firms 
through the issuance of the certificates 
of competency in those cases in which 
a contracting officer of the Government 
has withheld the award of a contract to 
a small firm by reason of the opinion 
that the firm lacks the necessary finan- 
cial and productive capacity to success- 
fully perform the contract. In such an 
event, the firm may request the Small 
Business Administration to make a sep- 
arate and independent survey of the 
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firm’s resources as related to the pro- 
curement involved. Such technical and 
financial information concerning the 
firm as may be available from the pur- 
chasing agency is furnished to the Small 
Business Administration for its consid- 
eration. If the Small Business Admin- 
istration, after making such a survey, is 
of the opinion that the firm possesses 
adequate capacity and credit to success- 
fully perform the contract, it will issue 
its certificate of conipetency. When this 
certificate of competency is issued, the 
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contracting officer of the Government is, 
by law, directed to accept such certifica- 
tion as conclusive and is authorized to 
award the contract to the holder of such 
certificate without requiring it to meet 
any other requirements as to capacity 
or credit. Normally a period of 10 work- 
ing days is allowed in which the Small 
Business Administration may exercise its 
. authority to issue a certificate of com- 
petency. Certificates of competency 
have been issued by SBA in about 50 
percent of cases in which requested. 
Very few holders of certificates of com- 
petency have failed to. perform their 
contracts in accordance with the con- 
tract terms. 2 
For many small firms, particularly 
those with limited facilities subcontract- 
ing affords the best opportunity to par- 
ticipate in Government procurement. 
SBA regional offices, which service small 
firms in their respective areas, are re- 
sponsible for maintaining an inventory of 
small-business facilities in their area. 
The small firms register their industrial 
facilities with these regional offices 
where their facilities are classified, and 
the small firms are notified of subcon- 
tracting leads suitable to their type of 
plant and equipment. 
An important service to the small firm 
is that of bringing to its attention vari- 
ous items for which adequate small- 
business competition is lacking. To ac- 
complish this, SBA representatives at 
purchasing offices of the Government 
notify the SBA regional offices of items 
for which small-business competition is 
needed. The. regional offices in turn 
bring these items to the attention of 
firms which they believe can supply 
them. 
In many types of its contracts the 
Government inserts a clause requiring 
the contractor to subcontract to small 
firms the maximum amount that the 
contractor finds to be consistent to the 
efficient performance of the contract. 
Each contractor receiving a prime con- 
tract in excess of $1 million, which 
offers substantial subcontract possibil- 
ities, is urged by the procuring agency of 
the Government to establish and con- 
duct a defense subcontracting small- 
business program. This program pro- 
vides for the designation of the executive 
of the contractor as its small-business 
liaison officer who will be the contact 
man with the procuring agency of the 
Government and officials of the SBA on 
matters relating to small-business par- 
ticipation. This program includes the 
adoption by the contractor of procure- 
ment policies designed to assure that 
Small firms will have equitable competi- 
tive opportunity to secure defense sub- 
contracts and the placing in its subcon- 
tracts of the small-business subcontract- 
ing clause appearing in its own prime 
contract, 
Procurement assistance counseling is 
another function which is performed by 
Small Business Administration, prin- 
_ Cipally in the regional and branch of- 

fices. The staffs of these regional and 
branch offices are available to small firms 
for discussion of their problems and for 
assistance and guidance in solving them. 
In its counseling program, the Small 
Business Administration helps small 
firms to determine which items or serv- 
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ices they can supply to the Government 
and assists them in being placed on ap- 
propriate bidders’ lists, so that invita- 
tions for bids will be sent to them. As- 
sistance is also rendered in obtaining bid 
sets for any procurement which is suit- 
able for supply by small business. These 
bid sets are available to small-business 
firms in the regional and branch offices. 
Small firms are also counseled on how 
to sell their services to prime contractors 
as well as to firms needing components 
which they can produce, 

Mr. Chairman, through legislation, 
committee hearings, and personal repre- 
sentation to Government procurement 
agencies, the Congress has attempted 
over the years to assure small firms an 
equitable opportunity in their attempts to 
secure more Government business. The 
full potential of small business has never 
been realized. While the procurement 
agencies themselves have rendered lip 
service to small-business problems and 
while various programs have been es- 
tablished within those agencies to assist 
small business, little has been accom- 
plished. That is why we need an inde- 
pendent small-business agency to act as 
a watchdog and as an advocate for 
greater and more effective assistance. 

The Small Business Administration is 
doing everything it can, through its own 
programs and through advice to other 
Government agencies to assist small 
firms in securing more Government con- 
tracts. Much more can be done and 
will have to be done if we wish to main- 
tain the productive capacity of this seg- 
ment of ‘an economy. With military 
items becoming increasingly complex an 
effective subcontracting program must 
be developed. This program must have 
some teeth in it. I will not accept the 
statement that the Federal Government 
must leave the decisions of subcontract- 
ing entirely up to the prime contractor. 
I believe that the Small Business Admin- 
istration must continue an all-out attack 
on the problems encountered by small 
firms in their dealings with the Govern- 
ment procurement agencies. This attack 
must encompass the areas of research 
and development, the availability of ad- 
vance and progress payments, the use of 
sole source procurement, the availability 
of bid sets and specification data, the use 
of emergency procurement, the prepon- 
derance of negotiated procurement and 
numerous other fields. 

Finally, I would like to state that such 
a program can best be accomplished by 
making the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent, independent agency. 
Only in this way will the procurement 
agencies be made to cooperate to the full- 
est extent and to realize that Congress 
insists that solutions be found to the very 
serious problems confronting the small 
businesses in our country. 

I will agree that when the time comes 
when we can greatly reduce the Federal 
Government’s participation in the fleld 
of procurement of goods and services 
from our economy the need for a small- 
business administration may no longer 
exist. However, in this age of cold war- 
fare where our defense budgets must 
remain high there does not seem to be 
any likelihood of a great reduction in 
the Federal Government’s procurement 
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program in the foreseeable future. Dur- 
ing this period of great Federal Govern- 
ment activity we must preserve our 
basic system of private enterprise part 
of which rests on a proper balance be- 
tween large and small business. Big 
business comes from healthy small busi- 
nesses growing. Destroy the new growth 
or stunt it and we badly damage the 
future economy of our society. ‘The 
SBA protects against this danger. 

Those who could prolong the life of 
the SBA for a 1-year period or even a 
5-year period instead of providing for 
permanent status are being completely 
unrealistic in their estimates of why the 
SBA should exist. Indeed, do they think 
this 8 war se end next year or 5 
years from now? By limiting the period 
of existence of the SBA Shey: baci? 
damage the effectiveness of SBA because 
they eliminate the long-range planning 
it must do to perform its job in this era 
of cold warfare. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 5 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include my weekly newsletter 
of last week. 


The July 4th return to Dallas, 1,200 miles 
crossed in 4 hours of flight, strengthened 
my feelings of grassroots kinship with my 
district (as do letters and questionnaires). 
It's good to return home eyen though 
briefly. 

The crucial natural gas bill vote awaited 
our reassembling in the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Tuesday morning. It was 
not a hapyy experience. The present gas 
bill is a highly controversial subject with a 
bewildering history. The Supreme Court in 
1954 flatly reversed the intent of Congress 
by placing gas production under Federal 
regulation. The subsequent Harris bill was 
vetoed by the President because of question- 
able lobbying activities during Senate con- 
sideration. The President approved the bill's 
basic provisions, although he muddied the 
situation when he suggested that additional _ 
consumer price safeguards were needed, 
thus creating a freedom plus control con- 
tradiction. This year's bill thus becomes a 
strange and questionable compromise. Ar- 
guments for: (1) It frees gas from present 
utility ratemaking status. (2) It is a com- 
promise between those having varied gas in- 
terests (one or more), the producers, trans- 
mission (pipeline) companies, and distribu- 
tors (selling to ultimate consumers). (3) 
Even a bad bill is better than no bill. = 
ments against: (1) The bill puts into law 
the erroneous Supreme Court decision. (2) 
In the compromise, gas producing and trans- 
mission were confused, pipelines requiring 
regulation but quite distinct from produc- 
tion which is flercely competitive, hence no 
Federal regulation needed. A substitute bill 
(offered by MACDONALD, of Massachusetts, a 
regulation proponent) to free small produc- 
ers from regulation, clearly demonstrated to 
me the confusion in the minds of some Rep- 
resentatives. His arguments for this bill 
were applicable logically to all gas ucers. 
bater, in the final vote on the Harris bill, the 
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bill was approved out of committee 15-13. 
I voted “present” to express my disapproval 
of Federal regulations, though I would have 
voted yes“ (if the deciding vote) to bring 
the matter before the House and the Nation. 

The Girard decision by the Supreme Court 
is reducible to two debatable basic proposi- 
tions, it seems to me (after study of the 
Supreme Court decision and the district 
court case): (1) The Secretaries of Defense 
and State, together with the President, made 
the wrong choice in waiving jurisdiction over 
Girard, since under the agreement and treaty, 
soldiers on duty are under United States ju- 
risdiction (regardless of Glrard's conduct, he 
was on duty); and (2) the agreement and 
treaty abridges the Constitution by placing 
United States men under foreign jurisdiction 
(Bricker amendment would prevent such sit- 
uations arising). 

The civil-rights debate in the Senate shows 
no termination date yet. For my part, to 
leave no stone unturned, I wrote the Presi- 
dent personally, enclosing my floor speeches 
analyzing some of the dangerous provisions, 
wherein more civil rights would be endan- 
gered than those the bill seeks to protect. 

Politics may be clearly viewed by the 
present aid-to-education (classroom con- 
struction) bill situation. Speaker RAYBURN 
is pressing the Rules Committee to report 
the bill out. It.is not to him, apparently, 
the principle of whether it's the Federal Gov- 
ernment's role. No, rather it’s a matter of 
bringing the bill to a vote so a record of Re- 
publicans voting against the President can 
be secured, this.then becoming more im- 

t than whether or not we put the Gov- 
ernment into building schools. Shouldn't 
Congressmen act rather on the merits of the 
bill, senior Members all the mcre so? True, 
politics has its rightful place, but should not 
first consideration go to the legislative pro- 
visions themselves? : a 

The military construction bill passed allo- 
cating $1,624,000,000 for military real estate 
all over the United States and the world. 
(Texas always gets its share, $50 million this 
time.) The big debate occurred over get- 
ting the Defense Department out of business 
operation, some 2,500 businesses of 47 kinds. 
Again, the House refused to permit this 
Hoover Commission recommendation to pass, 
the vote being almost a party line—Demo- 
crats against, ublicans for. Now again, 
isn't it in order to challenge those Members 
who fear the loss of a Government operation 
in their district by stating: (1) If you were 
really for Small Businéss you'd stop Govern- 
ment from being the prime competitor (Gov- 
ernment using taxpayer's own money to com- 
pete with him while the small-business man 
petitions for Government loan of amount 
similar tohistaxpayment). (2) If you really 
want to cut the budget and economize, here's 
the place to do it legitimately, without en- 
dangering the military preparedness. (3) If 
you want to raise Government income legiti- 
mately, sell these Government enterprises to 
the citizens and thus put them on the tax 
rolls. (4) There is no constitutional justi- 
fication for Government owning and oper- 
ating business enterprises, 


The Senator Is Dead—A Tribute to Joe 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
IN THE Boi e ee 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks f 
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am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Register Times-Review 
of La Crosse, Wis., on May 10, 1957. It 
is a tribute to the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. 
-The editorial follows: 

Tue SENATOR Is DEAD 


By tragic coincidence, only ‘several hours 
after the editorial on controversy above was 
written, on of the most controversial figures 
of this decade, Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
died. 

The Wisconsin Senator's death should be 
the occasion of thoughful meditation for the 
Nation. His health gradually gave way under 
the frightening burden and almost unbear- 
able pressure of responsibility placed on the 
shoulders of a United States Senator who 
fearlessly undertook his duties of office. Few 
political figures on the national scene today 
care to be controversial. As a consequence 
they contribute little or nothing td the fu- 
ture of this Nation. History shows that all 
statesmen were controversial in their day. 
Only politicians are noncontroversial. 
Many Senators are mere politicians swayed 
by fads popular at the moment. Their guid- 
ing principle is one of political expediency. 

will change their course in midstream 
should an ill wind brush against their po- 
litical fortunes. They vote with an eye on 
the next election. Senator McCarthy can 
never be accused of such a peryersion of high 
office. è 

Senator McCarthy's death reemphasizes 
what thinking people in America have 
known for some time: Any prominent figure 
who dares to be courageous and fearless in 
fihting communism will be crucified and 
crushed. In this respect Senator McCarthy 
and Representative MARTIN Dies are classic 
examples, Few men have been crucified as 
viciously as was Senator McCarthy. 

There will be multitudes of bypocrites 
who will come forward after Senator Mc- 
Carthy's death with platitudinous praise. 
We are concerned here not with the iate 
Senator's voting record, but with his stand 
on atheistic communism and his approach 
to this sinister menace in our midst. On 
this we believe he was dead right. This we 
have consistently held even when it was un- 
popular to take such a stand. We have fol- 
lowed his activities at close range and have 
had many personal conferences with him. 
We feel qualified to evaluate his program of 
anticommunism. We do not agree with 
those who say “his intention was right, but 
his methods were wrong.” We have care- 
fully studied his methods over the past 
years and have not found them to be wrong; 
at times he may have erred in judgment but 
who dares to cast the first stone? The 
greatest error in our age is silence and in 
that Senator McCarthy never erred. 

He did make mistakes as all men do, but 
these were rather tactical errors than mis- 
takes of principle. Senator McCarthy was 
always sincere in his objectives. As a former 
Marine he fought tenaciously and bravely 
for that objective—to weed Communist- 
inepired-and-led termites out of the frame- 
work of American Government, 

History may well prove that the silencing 
of Senator McCarthy by powerful forces in 
and out of Government following the Senate- 
Army hearings in 1954 to be the turning 
point of victory in the United States for the 
subversive menace of world communism. It 
is our conviction that he was throttled be- 
cause he had reached pay dirt at the top. 
His investigations brought him to the front 
dorsteps of men of high rank in the United 
States. 

The world, the Nation, and particularly 
the State of Wisconsin, mourn the death of 
the courageous Senator. It will be many 
years before Wisconsin or any other State 
sends to Washington a statesman with Sena- 
tor McCarthy's courage, conviction, and abil- 
ity. We cherished him as a friend in life, 
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we. grieve at his death. Few have served 
their country more totally, unselfishly, and 
effectively. His death is a severe loss to the 
Nation—a loss greater than most now realize. 
Long after his worst opponents—who fre- 
quently in their criticism didn't even bother 
to study the record—have passed into ob- 
livion, Senator McCarthy's memory and con- 
tribution to the Nation and the world will 
remain, Few are entitled more rightly to 
the title that is his of being a stanch, loyal 
Christian American statesman. Perhaps his 
utter fearless action was sufficient to stop 
the advance of communism in the land he 
loved; perhaps his voice was choked out too 
soon. Perhaps his wife and associate should 
be a candidate for the seat he leaves vacant. 

A man of controversy—yes—but also a 
man of history—that is Senator McCarthy. 
May his soul rest in peace, 


Farm Aid Suggestions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to include a news item which ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Tribune, 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

Hi. Orres THREE Farm Am SUGGESTIONS 

E. Howard Hill, president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau. Federation, suggested in a speech 
here Wednesday three ways in which the 
level of farm income might be increased. 

Hill, speaking at a conference of Iowa vo- 
cational agriculture instructors at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, reviewed the various farm-price- 
support programs and declared: 

“Price supports may help if used in a 
sensible manner, but they are not the solu- 
tion to the farm problem.” 

THREE METHODS 

Instead, Hill suggested 
methods: 

Discovery of new uses for agricultural 
products, “The untold possibilities of re- 
search, particularly for grain farmers, stag- 
ger the imagination,” Hill said. “If sci- 
entists could discover a practical new use 
for one crop, such as soybeans, we could solve 
the surplus problem.” 

An increase in farm exports. Hil! said 
that, in the main, America is not exporting 
a quality farm product and that what is ex- 
ported is not being processed and packaged 
in the ways foreign customers desire it. 

Lowering United States trade barriers so 
more manufactured goods could be imported, 
and give such countries as England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan the finances with 
which to purchase additional amounts of 
American foodstuffs. 

“Where we maintain trade barriers, we are 
preparing a welcome mat for the salesmen of 
communism to enter under the guise of sales- 
men of foods,” Hill declared. 

FARM INCOME 

Hill told the vocational agriculture teach- 
ers that farmers’ net income is down 30 
percent since 1947 and this downtrend has 
taken place while the income of practically 
all other groups has continued to rise.” 

Hill also suggested that farm income can 
be improved somewhat by increasing the 
consumption of meat, milk, and eggs and 
that there should be a concerted effort to 
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decrease farm expenses, particularly through 
correcting property-tax inequalities. 

The conference, attended by 297 high 
school vocational agriculture instructors, is 
sponsored by the division of vocational edu- 
cation of the State department of public 
instruction. a 

During Wednesday's program eight teach- 
ers were honored for their years of service 
in such work. 

Certificates for 10 years of service were pre- 
sented to Marvin B. Baker, Sloan; Everet 
Berends, Fredericksburg; Raymond D, Shaw, 
Lenox; and Harold B. Turpin, Manson. 

Keys honoring them for 20 years’ service 
in vocational agriculture instruction were 

nted to Ralph W. Gruenwald, Tipton; 
Howard S. Wilson, Albia; Robert F. Hager, 
Waukon, and Clyde R. Andrews, Independ- 
ence. 

The 
Friday. 


conference will continue through 


A United America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
finest addresses ever delivered on the 
subject of North American and South 
American solidarity was made recently 
by my good friend, His Excellency Dr. 
Ezequiel Padilla, former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Mexico. The occasion 
was at the conference banquet of the 
American Society of Training Directors 
in Fort Worth, Tex., on May 16, 1957. 

Dr. Padilla is an outstanding author- 
ity on international law and govern- 
ment. The title of his address is “Amer- 
ica: Strength and Spirit of a Free 


World.” In it he proposes the idea that 


just as we have created the political 
solidarity of the nations of the Americas, 
so it is necessary to establish an eco- 
nomic solidarity for the entire Western 
Hemisphere to make it “a union against 
the dangers of injustice and poverty.” 

This is a most interesting idea which, 
when realized, would help to solidify and 
strengthen our cause against commu- 
nism. Soviet Government leaders re- 
cently boasted that they can win the 
French elections merely by distributing 
bread. They also boasted that in the 
1960's the agricultural production of 
Russia will surpass that of the United 
States. 

Of course, we know that this is not 
true. Communist Russia has for several 
decades been boasting of surpassing the 
United States in many fields of endeavor, 
but has never succeeded in fulfilling any 
of its boasts. But if Russia finds it difi- 
cult to do so now, imagine how much 
more difficult it would be for the Com- 
munists to match our achievements if 
we were to establish an economic alli- 
ance with all the nations of the Amer- 
icas, such as suggested by Dr. Padilla. 

A united America could produce 
enough food to feed the whole world. A 
united America could supply everything 
needed by mankind. A united America 
could really be a blessing to all. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am glad to insert into 
the Recorp Dr. Padilla’s address and 
commend it to the attention of all my 
colleagues. 

The address follows: 

AMERICA: STRENGTH AND SPIRIT OF A FREE 
WorLD 


If the splendor of this gathering were an 
assurance of a good speech, I should be able 
to deliver this evening a masterpiece. Never- 
theless, my personal impression, here before 
you, is more or less the same as Lord Cham- 
derlain must have experienced when, in a 
banquet in his honor, he was approached by 
the toastmaster who whispered in his ear: 
“Mr. Chamberlain, should we permit the 
tremendous gayety that is taking place in 
this hall to continue, or should I right away 
announce that you are going to speak?” 

The presence in this room of more than 
one thousand praminent businessmen from 
the 48 States of this country, is the exponent 
of the constructive power of free enterprise; 
of the magic of private initiative that bullt 
this Nation, not only as the most powerful 
and highly respected on earth but, at the 
same time, the most luminous beacon of 
human liberties. And it is that free enter- 
prise not only helps to develop economic 
power but also forges a world of just wages, 
of public works and institutions that com- 
plement those wages: libraries, parks, hos- 
pitals, schools, universities and, what is 
worth more, the basis of social security. In 
the course of history, man has not been able 
to attain economic justice and, at the same 
time, the enjoyment of human liberties. 
These realizations, of which this great coun- 
try is a model and an example, constitute 
the ideology of democracies, which belongs 
not only to the United States but, as an 
irreductible inspiration to all of our America. 

In these dramatic hours of mankind, this 
ideolegy has converted the American Con- 
tinent into the spirit and strength of a free 
world. j 

Every time we look again at the Old World, 
we diccover the spectacle of hatred, dissen- 
sion, conspiracies, and anxieties. The Far 
East, under the subversive influence of Red 
China and the ominous neutrality of India; 
the Middle East, under the Communist pene- 
tration and discord of its peoples; Europe 
itself, creator of the greatest forces of hu- 
man civilization—not to speak of the vast 
Soviet Empire whose organized conspiracy to 
install upon the ruins of all the liberties the 
gloomy system of slavery and terror—are all 
zones of confusion; their problems constitute 
the alarm and a grave threat to the con- 
quest of man. In exchange, and in vivid 
contract, when we again look at our America, 
we discover, instead of the clouds that are 
descending upon the horizon, the brightness 
of a new day for the destiny of humanity. 
Here we have developed the greatest ad- 
vances of international justice. The great 
principles that hardly a century ago were 
repelled by the then powerful peoples of the 
earth, now constitute the patrimony of 
America. Nonintervention, the equality of 
nations, the sovereignty of the people, obliga- 
tory arbitration, cooperation in peace and 
in war, are principles that have been born, 
or have been consolidated in the American 
nations, Doctrines converted into interna- 
tional law are perpetuated in the names of 
great patriots and American international- 
ists: the Monroe Doctrine with its multi- 
lateral meaning, the Pan-Americanism of 
Bolivar, the doctrines of Calvo, Gondra, 
Estrada, and other illustrious intellectuals, 
all Americans, have made of this continent, 
fertile in the sentiments of justice, equality 
and peace, the continent of fraternity and 
hope. 

These great advances have culminated in 
resolutions as energetic as our treaties of re- 
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ciprocal-assistance of Rio de Janeiro in 1947 
and of the preservation of our political in- 
tegrity, which guarantee and safeguard us 
against warfare and against the Communist 
conspiracy. 

But in this extraordinary ascension, new 
advances have become imperative. The 
frank cordiality of our peoples in demand- 
ing that the political solidarity we have es- 
tablished be extended into an economic soli- 
darity of the entire continent. The union of 
all our nations against aggression from any 
exterior source, has its counterpart in the 
union of our nations against the aggression 
of misery, It is necessary to unite the policy 
of the good neighbor with the policy of the 
good partner. The dream of America has 
been to associate indissolubly our peoples 
against the dangers of war. We should also 
create an objective of our countries for a 
unton against the dangers of injustice and 
poverty. 

Economically, our peoples live in confu- 
sion and anarchy. This situation is danger- 
ous when confronted by the forces which at 
this time rule the destinies of the world. 
The world is moving toward continental 
economies. This is undoubtedly a time of 
transition which in the course of future gen- 
erations shall result in the economic unity 
of the world. But now the Far East, Russia, 
and the very Eurcpe which Is anxiously seek- 
ing its economic unity and im whose efforts 
England itself has broken with its tradi- 
tional resistance for the uniting of the peo- 
ples of Western Europe, are all demonstrat- 
ing to us that the economic forces being or- 
ganized in large areas shall compete for the 
markets of the world. 

It is not a revelation to affirm, as has al- 
ready been done by economists and states- 
men, that in an economic worldwide com- 
petition we are faced with the risk that 
Russia will gain through peace what its 
armed forces could not conquer by war: 
the domination of the whole earth. Amer- 
ica, as a continent, until now has not been 
able to emerge from anarchy and economic 
confusion. It is pertinent to recall these 
prophetic words of Alexander Hamilton in 
1781: “Our entire system,” he stated at the 
time, “unfolds in disorder, Unless we can 
overcome this chaos, we can never become 
a great and prosperous nation.” Now is the 
time to apply these words to the entire 
hemisphere. 

One of the greatest motives which dis- 
turbs the cordiality of our countries is the 
exchange of our products. Latin America 
produces strategic materials and agricultural 
products of basic worldwide consumption. 
The United States, in turn, is the supplier 
to Latin America of machinery and indus- 
trial products needed for its economic devel- 
opment. This in takes place under 
conditions that are adverse to Latin Amer- 
ica. Briefly it can be explained as follows: 
The United States has had until now the 
power to set by itself the prices of its own 
products. These are fixed in accord- 
ance with costs of production but in these 
costs the just and fair wages of its workers 
are strongly protected. Latin America, on 
the other hand, does not have the power to 
set its own prices. Until now its principal 
consumer, and practically only customer, 
has been the United States. Latin Ameri- 
cans fix prices surely also in accordance with 
production costs, but in these costs the 
wages of the Latin American worker lack 
equitable protection. The wage of the 
American worker in the United States is, 
without a doubt, 10 times higher than that 
of the worker in Latin America. This can 
be explained in accordance with the blind 
forces of economics; but we should not for- 
get the new forces which are working 
throughout the world. In April of last year, 
the Day of the Americas, I had the honor 
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of addressing the Pan American Society in 
New York, when I reiterated my constant 
assertion that in order to ward off the eco- 
nomic anarchy prevailing in our continent, 
it was necessary that the representatives of 
the 22 American nations, Including Canada, 
meet for the purpose of discussing and plan- 
ning a common economic system for the 
entire hemisphere. It was a profound satis- 
faction for me to note 3 months later the 
coincidence that took place at the Pan 
American commemoration in Panama when 
President Eisenhower proposed a meeting of 
representatives of the presidents of this 
hemisphere to discuss and resolve the great 
economic problems of the American nations. 
From then on this idea is moving forward. 
-The representative of President Eisenhower 
is his own brother, Milton. There are prob- 
lems of great economic significance being 
discussed: the creation of an Inter-Amerl- 
can Bank which shall release the energies of 
the common man of our nations, invest- 
ments for mutual benefit, technical coopera- 
tion, and economic justice which has been 
the principal theme of this speech. 

Neither the time available nor the known 
facts allow us to observe the results obtained, 
but one thing is certain and that is, that this 
idea no longer can retrogress. The question 
President Eisenhower presented on June 22, 
1956, before the meeting of Presidents in 
Panama, cannot have anything but and af- 
firmative reply” That question was: “Can 
we, the United countries of America, now 
advance to a new phase of association in 
which we shall dedicate ourselves to the 
wellbeing of the human individual with the 
same measure of enthusiasm and of effort 
that we have dedicated to the abstract prin- 
ciples of unity and justice?” In this interro- 
gation, there is the recognition of the valor 
of man; it is an echo of the assertion of 
Socrates and Jefferson. It is the same decla- 
ration constantly made by President Ruiz 
Cortines: “Man is the essence of the Uni- 
verse." The objective of Governments is 
not a monstrous totalitarian abstraction, 
in the name of which the individual is sac- 
rificed and the peoples are enslaved; but the 
living man, the true protagonist of history, 
the man who fights, suffers, dreams and dies. 

The United States 1s the leader of the 
world, but this involves the imperative moral 
of representing not only its own national in- 
terests, but the interests and aspirations of 
its allies. 

The goals of Soviet conquest have made 
this clearer than ever. The union of America 
is more urgent than ever. Latin America, 
without the United States, would represent a 
sheer drop from the heights painfully at- 
tained. But it is also true that the United 


States, without Latin America, would gravely - 


weaken its position, its moral force and the 
security of its destiny. We should not forget, 
on the other hand, that America, strength 
and spirit of the free world, has a mission to 
fulfill: that of putting this strength and this 

spirit to the service of the great causes of 
man in this tragic hour of humanity. There 
should reecho in our ears, as the voice of 
bleeding humanity, the appeal that the mar- 
tyred people of Hungary directed to the free 
world in their very recent immolation: 

“Our boat is sinking. The light is fading, 
and every minute the shadows are becoming 
darker; civilized peoples of the world, hear 
us, and offer us your fraternal hands.” 

An America, strong and united, should 
know how to reply to that call. 
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Bastille Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, July 14, was Bastille Day, a 
day on which we joined with our ‘allies, 
the French, in celebration of an event 
weighted with significance for the people 
of France as well as our own citizens. 

It is fitting and proper that we pause 
on this day to remind ourselves that 
Frenchmen fought, bled and died beside 
our own troops during our fight for inde- 
pendence. In reminiscing, we think lov- 
ingly and gratefully of the youthful 
La Fayette who, fired by the story of our 
gallant fight for freedom, eluded the 
vigilance of the French King and made 
his way to the side of George Washing- 
ton. We still enjoy his military acumen 
as well as his humor in recalling his 
comment at Yorktown that he, George 
Washington, Generals Wayne and 
Green with the assistance of the French 
fleet under Rochambeau contrived to 
“trap Cornwallis in his own mousetrap.” 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, July 14 is a day on 
which we congratulate our allies the 
French and ourselves on the dawning of 
a new day for a well-nigh benighted 
world. 

On this day commemorating the 168th 
anniversary of the storming of the Bas- 
tile, while we reflect, for a moment, on 
the inner significance of that past event, 
we must retrace some of the history of 
the Bastille itself in order to do so. 

As we all know, the Bastille was a 
fortress which once flanked the city 
gates of St. Antoine in Paris. Its con- 
struction was begun in 1370, and it was 
completed in 1382. It became a State 
prison, finally holding many ill-starred 
but illustrious victims. But the infamy 
of its treatment of prisoners made it one 
of the most hated institutions in all 
Europe. Its name became synonomous 
with injustice and brutality, a symbol of 
the despotism of the old royal regime of 
France. The climax of the reign of ter- 
ror came during the ministry of Cardinal 
Richelieu. However, it was not until the 
mass revolution in the late 18th century, 
that the Bastile was to play its most his- 
toric role, when the people of France 
rose, as one, and destroyed it. 

On July 12, as we also remember, 
events in Paris began to move rapidly 
toward chaos and destruction. Angry 
mobs surged through its streets festering 
and restive under the harsh and unjust 
demands of the authorities. Finally, 2 
days later, the mob stormed the Bastille, 
forced its surrender and murdered the 
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commander and a few of the Swiss mer- 
cenaries hired to crush the popular up- 
rising. This mob literally pulled down 
the Bastille's walls, leaving not one stone 
in place. It is, beyond question, one of 
the most dramatic events in all modern 
history. 8 

For the French it has become their 
chief national holiday, a day when 
liberty for the people became a reality. 
In recognition, also, of the closeness of 
Revolutionary spirit and ideologies of 
the French and the Americans, Lafayette 
sent the Bastile’s key to George Wash- 
ington as a relic. It is still to be seen at 
Mount Vernon. 

The ideals of the French Revolution 
are universal ideals, and Bastille Day 
today, as well as in 1789, still symbolizes 
the ideals of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. Today, as well as in 1789, hu- 
man beings still rise, as one person, 
against tyranny, oppression and injus- 
tice, determined man shall guide his own 
destiny, follow the dictates of his own 
conscience, be master of his own fate. 
As the Hungarians battled Communist 
tanks with stones and sticks in Budapest 
last October, so did the French strike at 
the once-believed impregnable Bastille. 
Then, as now, it was proved that only 
fear holds people captive, a fear which 
can be conquered when the soul of man 
asserts its inherent rights and demands 
justice and freedom be the only voices 
of authority. If the United States struck 
the first blow against absolutism in 1776, 
the storming of the Bastille marks its 
death knell. We do well to remind our- 
selves of our Revolutionary past, under- 
standing what it means to oppressed, 
downtrodden peoples to taste the sweet 
draft of liberty for the first time. 

The world's struggle for peace, justice, 
and liberty continues today. And we 


-cannot remind ourselves too often it will 


be a continuing fight as long as there 
are power-seeking elites tyrannizing 
people, refusing them the rights and 
privileges basic to their welfare and hap- 
piness. For the entire world, therefore— 
not just for France—Bastille Day re- 
mains the symbol of man’s refusal to 
submit indefinitely to despotic rule and 
dictatorial mandate. 


Senate Makes Mockery Out of Economy 
Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recorp an 
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editorial from the Otsego County Herald 
Times, Gaylord, Mich., which in my 
opinion expresses the feelings of many 
of my constituents in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Michigan. 
The editorial follows: 
SENATE MAKES Mockery OUT or Economy 
DRIVE 


The Senate of the United States succeeded 
in losing a lot of prestige after leading all 
of us taxpayers to believe that it was seri- 
ously trying to protect our tax dollars by 
cutting umnecessary items from the budget, 
then turning around and voting to approve 
a Federal dam at Hells Canyon. 

This job will cost taxpayers somewhere be- 
tween 8300 million and $500 million. We 
taxpayers here in Michigan would receive no 
benefit from the dam, but we would be 
among the heaviest contributors to it. 

Oddly enough, private enterprise has al- 
ready spent several million dollars to start 
building three private dams there which 
would generate almost as much power as the 
Government dam. , 

The firms have been granted a tax writeoff 
to encourage them to develop the dams. 

What makes mockery out of the Senate’s 
campaign to reduce expenses of Government 
is this proposed new expenditure of almost a 
half billion dollars—all completely unneces- 
sary. The firms which will build the needed 
dams wil] pay taxes, and the money they use 
will not be the already overburdened tax- 
payers' money. It will be their own. 

The Democrats who voted for it talk of the 
private companies making a power grab but 
how about the taxpayers’ grab they are put- 
ting out? 

We hope the House of Representatives 
doesn't fall for this wild new program ‘of 
spending tax dollars needed now to pay of 
debts. We have faith that President Eisen- 
hower will veto the project even if they do, 
and we don't feel that either the House or 
Senate can muster up enough votes to over- 
ride the President's veto. 


Social Security Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who live in the Middle West and have 
lived our entire lives in the endeavors of 
agriculture, appreciate the situation of 
the farmer. Shame on those who would 
try to place the blame on Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. Congress must as- 
sume its responsibility and discontinue 
its repeated attempts to make political 
vassals of the farmers. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial from the July 6, 
1957, issue of the Prairie Farmer on this 
subject: ġa 


SocCIaL-SECURTTY WHEAT 

No one really expected wheatgrowers to 
vote down quotas. Everybody is unhappy 
with the wheat situation, but nobody is 
ready to do anything about it. When the 
explosion comes, it will probably come from 
the Plains States where wheat has always 
been a principal crop. 

One big reason for this is that Eastern and 
Midwestern States are going in for social- 
security wheat in a big way. Unless some 
means is found for cheapening wheat so it 
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can be used for feed, the big wheatgrowers 
in the West are bound to lose out. 

Take Illinois as an example. Wheat acres 
allotted for 1957 totaled 1,414,575. These 
have been reduced by 25,000 acres for 1958. 
However, Illinois farmers actually planted 
1,737,000 acres of wheat for 1957. Some- 
body cracked the allotment to the tune of 
322,425 acres. They were the small growers 
of 15 acres or less. Figuring an average of 
10 acres, there must have been approximately 
32,000 of them. 

Many of these growers are in top-grade 
corn country and normally would not be 
bothering with wheat. However, wheat is 
an easy crop, the support price is very good, 
and Uncle Sam is ready. The man who raises 
less than 15 acres does not actually sell to 
the Government, but what's the difference? 
Uncle Sam takes the bulk of the wheat and 
leaves him a nice market. 


Texan’s Interest in Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a good 
deal of misinformation has been peddled 
by the private power utilities concerning 
the cost of Federal construction of the 
high dam at Hells Canyon to the tax- 
pers of other States. Characteristically, 
the private power companies’ propa- 
ganda overlooks certain important facts 
with regard to who would be paying for 
this project. They forget to mention 
that it is the ratepayers themselves who 
would pay well over 85 percent of the 
total cost of the high dam plus all inter- 
est charges. 

A recent article appeared in the East- 
ern Oregon Review, which is published 
in LaGrande, Oreg., in the second dis- 
trict which I represent. The article 
pictures clearly and concisely the true 
situation with regard to the development 
of the Hells Canyon stretch of the Snake 
River. I wish to commend the editor of 
this newspaper, Mr. C. J. Shorb, for an 
article which I believe sheds considernble 
light on this particular aspect of the 
Hells Canyon fight. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

The article follows: 

TEXAN's INTEREST IN HELLS CANYON 


An article printed in the John Day paper 
attracted our attention. It was printed as 
an editorial but we have a very vivid feeling 
that we have read that item elsewhere and 
feel that it might be just what it sounds 
like, a piece of propaganda for the power 
monopolies, The article is headed, “Texas 
Looks Toward Idaho,” and goes on to relate 
why a Texan is so interested in the Hells 
Canyon because he is going to have some 
of the bill to pay. If that was all the item 
said we would not take the trouble to com- 
ment but the item was so full of misinfor- 
mation that we just didn't like to let it 
pass without comment. We are sure that 
whoever wrote the article knew it was rife 
with misinformation and that it was run 
for the purpose of attempting to bias the 
readers against a great development which 
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seems to be winning more favor in our sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

First, the article states that Texas citizens 
will be forced to pay some $22,375,380 of 
the amount necessary to build the high Hells 
Canyon Dam way up there in Idaho. That 
would sound like the Idaho Power version 
rather than a Texan's for we believe that 
even the Texans know that Hells Canyon 
is no more in Idaho than in Oregon. Only 
the Idaho Power Co. and a few of their 
cronies in Oregon seem to feel that Oregon 
has no interest or personal ties with the 
Hells Canyon Dam. That company has com- 
pletely ignored the State of Oregon and its 
laws and its rights in the project. Their 
actions have been highhanded and most 
assuredly a sore spot with most loyal Ore- 
gonians. We feel that our State has an 
interest there and our interest should be 
protected. 

The writer of the John Day article failed 
to state that virtually all of the cost of 
the Hells Canyon Dam, were it built by 
the Government, would be repaid—yes—with 
interest to the Treasury of the United States, 
Other projects on the river have already 
repaid a very material portion of their cost 
and far in advance of the time limit given 
them. 

In addition to that, the power produced 
at other river dams in the Northwest by the 
Government has brought about the appear- 
ance of wealth many times the value of all 
the dams combined, and every year that in- 
creased value in new business, new farms, 
to say nothing of new services rendered for 
our people at a saving to them of millions, 
have produced more taxes each year for sev- 
eral years for the Government of the United 
States than has been the cost of any of the 
dams or would be the cost of the high Hells 
Canyon Dam. The people of Texas should 
welcome that fact, and so should the editor 
of the John Day paper, for in that influx 
of new values in the Northwest is a tax base 
for payment of much of the taxes that 
might otherwise be theirs to bear. 

The other statement which we want to 
differ with is the old one seen so often in 
power company propaganda works, that if 
the private utilities continue the job of de- 
veloping the Hells Canyon reach of the river 
the taxpayers would contribute absolutely 
nothing and all the money will come from 
private sources. Evidently the writer did not 
learn of the huge tax writeoffs which the 
company asked for and received and later 
in an effort to correct their deviation from 
truth and responsibility, after being caught 
and the public informed, were willing to 
pass the handout of millions asked from the 
Government. Those millions in tax writeoffs 
would come directly from the taxpayers of 
the Nation, Including Texans. The ratepay- 
ers including the patrons of the John Day 
newspaper would be saddled with some of 
the cost of the development from now on by 
the private producer and the tax writeofis 
would not be to their advantage in any way. 
The rates would be predicated upon the 
overall cost of the project plus all expenses, 
necessary and unnecessary, plus an assured 
profit which most business people do not 
enjoy. 

If-the person from Texas, if there was such 
a person, worried about the expenses of Helis 
Canyon his worries would ‘not be so great 
had he read the findings of one Washington 
correspondent who dug into tax writeoffs, 
and found that the tax writeoffs to hydro- 
electric companies in the United States last 
year would amount to approximately $10 to 
$12 a year for each taxpayer in the Na- 
tion. At that rate the taxpayers of Texas 
are paying each year an amount equal to 
the amount the John Day article states fal- 
laciously they would pay for the entire con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon high dam. 
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Delaware River Channel Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit a well-written editorial 
on Delaware River channel improve- 
ment. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 15, 
1957 


TRUTHS ABOUT THE CHANNEL 


On the principle that every bit added to 
what you've got is better than what you had, 
there will be cheers now that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has upped the 
appropriation for the Delaware River chan- 
nel for the coming year by $2 million, to a 
total of $11 million. 

It is to be hoped that when this measure 
goes to a conference committee with the 
House of Representatives, the $11 million 
figure will not be cut. For it is still $5,500,- 
000 short of the $16,500,000 which United 
States Army engineers said could be profit- 
ably used in channel dredging this year. 

Since it will be some time before the 
measure reaches its next stage in the legis- 
lative process this may be a good time to 
spread on the record—for public under- 
standing—some facts about our channel. 
Particularly, it is important to nail some 
recent lies and correct some flagrant mis- 
statements. 

Falsehood No. 1: This is the cry that 
deepening the upper channel to 40 feet will 
benefit only 1 company, United States Steel. 

The truth: Prospect of a 40-foot channel 
has been attracting a large number of new 
industries on both sides of the channel 
above Philadelphia. Here are just a few who 
will use that channel, in addition to United 
States Steel: The National G Co., 
which is building a multi-million-dollar 
plant at Burlington, N. J.; the Meenan Oil 
Co., at Levittown; the Wood Conversion Co., 
which plans a multi-million-dollar plant near 
Burlington; the Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
which is also locating in the Burlington area. 

These plants, and others, are pianning 
their future business on the basis of a 40- 
foot Delaware River Channel. 

Falsehood No. 2: That the measure now 
before Congress provides for spending 
$91,738,000. 

The truth: The measure before Congress 
involves only $11,000,000. Future expendi- 
tures are up to Congress. 

Falsehood No. 3: That the Delaware Chan- 
nel is a gift by the Nation's taxpayers to 
this area. 

The truth: In general taxation, the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area pays far more to 
the Federal Government than it receives in 
return. And over the past 50 years Dela- 
ware River development has cost the Federal 
Government $105,000,000—while it has re- 
ceived here in customs receipts more than 
14 times that sum. In 1951 alone Port of 
paN customs receipts were $52,300,- 


If anybody is making gifts, it is Delaware 
Valley who is making them to the rest of 
the Nation, not the other way round. 

Delaware Valley is growing in spite of 
pullbacks and rs. From January to 
June 1954 our port handled 15.6 percent of 
the Nation’s foreign commerce, compared 
with 12.5 percent during that period of 1953. 
And our increase took piace at a time when 
the whole Nation’s waterborne commerce 
had declined 4.3 percent. Finally, in import 
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tonnage, our port has become the country’s 
first 


So, we place these facts on record to spike 
the falsehoods. So, too, do we register our 
thanks to Congress, both for a prospective 
increase in the channel appropriation and 
for the decision of both houses to make it a 
40-foot channel—not a 35-foot channel. 

This is a good time to thank, also Senator 
Edward Martin, who has been in the fore- 
front of this campaign: Senator Clark, and 
our members of the House of Representatives 
who have fought this good fight year in and 
year out. 

They know, as we do, that it cannot be 
said too often, or too loudly. Delaware Val- 
ley asks no gift. It asks only its due; the 
right of this Nation’s Birthplace to continue 
to serve its historic major role as one of the 
great ports of the United States of America. 


Correction of Military Discharges, H. R. 
7539 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
24, 1957, I had the privilege of appearing 
before the Special Subcommittee on Mil- 
itary Discharges of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. The following 
is my testimony before that committee 
in support of my bill, H. R. 7530: 
STATEMENT oF Hon. ABRAHAM J.. MULTER, 4 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, FROM THE 

STATE or New YORK 


Mr. Mvuurer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee, for the priv- 
llege of attending here so that I can be heard 
in support of my bill H. R. 7530 and similar 
bills dealing with the plight of individuals 
who have been or who are hereafter dis- 

from the armed services under con- 
ditions other than honorable. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am sure 
that your record of the legislative situation 
shows that there is no way other than Presi- 
dential pardon that a former member of the 
armed service can get a pardon for the of- 
fense for which he received a discharge, other 
than honorable. I might say when we talk 
about discharges other than honorable, I at 
least include within the terms of my bill, and 
I trust that the chairman means to include 
within the terms of his bill, not only the 
discharge which is labeled “other than hon- 
orable,” but also the dishonorable discharge. 

I think the whole subject should be cov- 
ered and every type of discharge other than 
an honorable discharge should be subjected 
to review in the plan of the proposed bilis 
being considered by the committee. ` 

The present law and regulations permit 
review of these discharges only for the pur- 
pose of correcting the discharge if there was 
something wrong in the first instance in the 
manner in which it was issued or because 
the trial was improperly conducted or on the 
basis of the law and the regulations appli- 
cable, the sentence and the punishment was 
too severe. 

The only other remedy is a Presidential 
pardon, and if any of you gentlemen have 
had experience along that line, you know 
how long and arduous and almost impossible 
it is to get a Presidential pardon, and then 
after he has gotten it, his discharge still re- 
mains unchanged. Even though a Presiden- 
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tial pardon may be issued to the man, he 
still carries with him for the rest of his life 
imprinted “other than honorable” or dis- 
honorable,” on his certificate of discharge. 

By far, the greatest number of these men 
have committed no serious offenses. They 
are, in the main, minor offenders who be- 
cause of some less serious infraction have 
been sentenced by a court-martial, not to 
the punishment of a dishonorable discharge, 
but to the lesser punishment of discharge 
under conditions other than honorable. 

That is not to say, those who received 
dishonorable discharges will not be able to 
avail themselves of the benefits of this law, 
if enacted. 

Many men, who were suffering from some 
mental defect or disease which prevented 
their meeting acceptable standards of social 
or military conduct, have received such dis- 
charges. These men are not real criminals; 
they are not murderers, traitors, or rapists; 
they are minor offenders. Even the Armed 
Forces distinguishes between them and real 
criminals by giving them discharges other 
than dishonorable. 

When a man receives a dishonorable. dis- 
charge from the Armed Forces, it is almost 
impossible for him to get a job. No one 
wants him. He goes from job to job. He 
never gets started. His family and friends 
drop away. Let's face the hard fact; he 
pays for his crime the rest of his life. He 
never gets an opportunity to be rehabill- 
tated. He may be, anti oftentimes is, forced 
into a life of crime as the only alternative 
to starvation. 

If it was intended that these offenders 
also should pay for their offenses during the 
rest of their lives, then it would be more 
humane to incarcerate them in jails for 
their lifetime. No one dares that. 
Then why inflict this blight upon their whole 
lives? 

I say to you, however, that today the prac- 
tical result is the same. This is particularly 
dreadful to contemplate as to the minor 
offender with a less than dishonorable dis- 
charge. The ordinary civilian employers 
have neither the time nor the patience to 
draw fine lines of distinction in this matter. 
They say, “If he doesn't have an honorable 
discharge, we don't want him.” Under these 
circumstances there is no hope of expiation 
for that man, nor of rehabilitation for him- 
self or his family. 2 

No hope, gentlemen; no hope for either 
him or his family. Let them pay and pay 
for the rest of their lives. Is this the quality 
of justice and mercy of which we as a Nation 
can be proud? Shall we mete out to these 
offenders the cruelest punishment which one 
human being can mete out to another—hope- 
lessness? Shall we be merciless? 

Gentlemen, permit me to quote to you 
the great words of that teacher in Isgael, the 
Christ of the Christian world, when Peter 
came up to him and asked: 

“Lord, how often shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? As many as 
seven times?“ Jesus said to. him, “I do not 
say to you seven times, but seventy times 
seven” (Matthew 18: 21). 

Shall we not forgive these men once? 

My bill, H. R. 7530, would give them hope. 
It sets up a board of pardons, It would 
permit them, under proper conditions, to 
rehabilitate themselyes and their families, 
and, where eligible, to atone for their past 
offense by further service in the Armed 
Forces, 

It proposes to establish, outside of the 
Department-of Defense, a Board for the Cor- 
rection of Discharges and Dismissals, com- 
posed of five civilian members appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Members of the Armed Forces who have 
been, or are in the future, discharged under 
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conditions other than honorable would be 
entitled to file a petition, after 3 years from 
discharge, for a certificate which would en- 
title them to reenlist in the Armed Forces, 

After 5 years from discharge, they would 

be entitled to petition for a discharge under 
“ honorable conditions. 

In the case of certificates to reenlist, the 
Board would review the preceding 3-year 
period and grant the certificate if it finds 
that character and conduct during such pe- 
riod was good and that petitioner would be 
otherwise eligible for reenlistment. 

An individual, his heirs at law, or legal 
representative, filing a petition after 5 years 
from discharge, could obtain a discharge 
under honorable conditions if the Board 
found his character and conduct during such 
period to be good. 

Such discharge, however, would not entitle 
him to any monetary or other benefits under 
the laws of the United States to which he 
would not have been entitled if such dis- 
charge had not been issued. 

The bill also contains the necessary opera- 
tional provisions, such as authority for in- 
dependent investigations, holding of hear- 
ings, appointment of a staff, and the like. 

It is unjust that these individuals should 
be required to undergo lifelong suffering 
without an opportunity to prove that they 
have been and can be good citizens, Many 
of them are or were in their teens with their 
whole life still to be lived. 

We cannot do anything about the reac- 
tions of the public because of the discharge. 
We can, however, do something about the 
duration of such reaction toward those young 
men who have attempted to reestablish their 
character by blameless conduct for a rea- 
sonable time. 

One of our colleagues has pointed out that 
69,323 boys received discharges under con- 
ditions other than honorable between July 
1, 1950, and June 30, 1955; the present boards 
for the correction of military and naval rec- 
ords have, under the punitive rules under 
which they operate, changed or corrected 
only 561 military or naval records. This 
amounts to about eighty-one one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the 69,323. Think of that, 
gentlemen, less than 1 percent of the 69,000 
boys involved have had thelr records cor- 
rected, 

That is not to imply that the board did 
the wrong thing in failing to make correc- 
tions, but they are limited. They must re- 
view the record as originally presented and 
ignore everything that has happened since. 

The reasons for that, I believe, are that the 
review is in effect by the military, and the 
review looks not to whether the person has 
earned a pardon but whether the original 
punishment was proper. 

This new board sought to be created will 
not review in the light of military law and 
regulations and not in the light of propriety 
of the original decision or the sentence. It 
will be concerned solely with whether the 
applicant is entitled to be pardoned in the 
light of his subsequent good conduct. 

My bill, H. R. 7530, is not concerned with 
going back to correct the record because of 
some new factor which indicates that per- 
haps the sentence by a court-martial to such 
a discharge was unjust or too severe. This 
bill runs to the continuance of the punish- 
ment. It recognizes the fact that to con- 
tinue to punish these boys beyond a reason- 
able length of times is both unjust and un- 
merciful. Once again, I would call to your 
mind the words of Jesus, that great teacher 
in Israel: 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy” (Matthew 5: 7). 

Gentlemen, I urge the adoption of H. R. 
7530, or a bill such as the chairman and the 
other members have submitted urging that 
the principle be enacted. The details I am 
sure you gentlemen, in your wisdom, can take 
care of in a good piece of legislation, 
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Again I wish to express my appreciation 
for the privilege of appearing before you to 
present my views. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you very much. We 
appreciate your doing so. 

We have before us every bill along the lines 
of the subject which have been filed in the 
House, regardless of what variation there is 
in them from 1108. We have them all before 
us and are familiar with the texts of all of 
them, and we appreciate your diligent work 
in the field. 

Mr. Mutrer. I am sure we are all in agree- 
ment that it is hight time something was 
done about this. I believe it is the first 
time in 10 years such legislation has even 
gotten a hearing before the Congress, and I 
am sure this is going to bear fruit. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you very much. 


Reapportionment Act of 1929 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article of general 
interest in the June issue of the Con- 
necticut Bar Journal by Hon. John Q. 
Tilson, a former Member, and for several 
years majority leader in the House, now 
a member of the New Haven bar and the 
State Bar Association of Connecticut: 

REAPPORTIONMENT Acr or 1929 
(By Hon. John Q. Tilson) 

It may be truly said that the fair and equi- 
table apportionment of the population for 
purposes of representation lies at the very 
base of the requisites for a representative 
self-governing republic. In our own Con- 
gress it has been a serious problem arising 
in acute form after each decennial census 
from that of 1790 down to the passing of 
the Reapportionment Act of 1929, The prob- 
lem has arisen because of unequal popula- 
tion increase in the several States and the 
unwillingness to enact a law that would 
reduce the number of Representatives in a 
State. Until after the census of 1910 the 
problem was usually solved by following the 
line of least resistance which meant increas- 
ing the total membership enough to prevent 
any State from losing a Representative. 

At the time of the 1920 census the number 
of Members had reached 435. Since 1910 a 
war had intervened and there had been 
notable ehifts of population. It was evident 
that unless the membership of the House 
were substantially increased, a number of 
the States whose population increase had 
not kept pace with some of the others would 
have to lose or more Representatives. The 
results of the 1920 census confirmed the 
worst fears and human nature being what 
it is, there is little wonder that for four suc- 
cessive Congresses the constitutional man- 
date for decennial reapportionment was not 
complied with. This furnished the back- 
ground for the passage of the 1929 act which 
effectually solved the century-old problem 
of fixing the number of House Members. 
To change it would now require positive 
legislative action concurred in by the Senate 
and approved by the President of the United 
States. With the almost universal feeling 
that the House is already too large for maxi- 
mum efficiency and that to increase it sub- 
stantially would be most unwise, there is 
little probability that it will be increased. It 
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is almost certain that no Senate would con- 
cur in and that no President would approve 
such legislation. 

The passage of the usual decennial reap- 
portionment acts rarely attracted much at- 
tention from the general public. They were 
simply taken for granted. The passage of 
the 1929 act, although the circumstances 
were somewhat unusual, still created little 
stir outside of Congress and very few head- 
lines in the newpsapers. This may have been 
due partly to the fact, as will appear later 
on, that in the end the outcome turned 
largely upon parliamentary procedure which 
most outsiders regard as technical. The 
serious character of the matter involved 
makes it truly a historic controversy effect- 
ing a problem historical in its origin and 
of tremendous importance to the future of 
the Republic. 

In the June 1956 issue of the Western Po- 
litical Quarterly, published by the Institute 
of Government, University of Utah, appears 
an article by Dr. Orville J, Sweeting entitled 
“John Q. Tilson and the Reapportionment 
Act of 1929." In this article the writer de- 
scribes in some detail the parliamentary bat- 
tle leading up to the passage of the act. 
Perhaps he gives Tilson undue credit for 
his skill in managing the fight, but it was, 
nevertheless, Tilson’s immediate responsi- 
bility. The writer of the article sent a copy 
to the veteran parliamentarian, CLARENCE 
CaNNoNn, an active participant in the con- 
troversy and now chairman of the great 
House Committee on Appropriations in Con- 
gress. Acknowledging receipt of the article, 
CANNON gives his estimate of the importance 
of the result, though he had fought on the 
losing side. In referring to the account of 
the contest, Cannon says “it covers one of 
the most interesting and most important 
chapters in the parliamentary history of the 
Nation and serves to further emphasize the 
invaluable service rendered by Tilson as 
majority leader and an incomparable parlia- 
mentary swordsman in one of the most criti- 
cal sessions of the House.” Further compli- 
mentary references to the influence exerted 
on Congress and its procedure are here 
omitted. 

The fact that two such men as Cannon, 
a veteran statesman and a parliamentarian 
of nationwide repute, and Sweeting, an ear- 
nest student of parliamentary representa- 
tion in self-government, so emphatically 
agree as to the importance and far-reaching 
effects of the legislation here involved has 
inclined me to add to the record a little 
further account of the background, the dim- 
culties to be overcome, the turning point, 
and the final outcome of this historic legis- 
lation, 

As stated above, it became certain after 
the 1920 census that on the basis of 435 
Members a reapportionment would neces- 
sitate the loss of Representatives in quite 
a number of States. Bills were introduced 
during the intervening Congresses, but none 
reached the stage of serious consideration. 
This was the situation at the beginning of 
the 69th Congress in 1925. Coolidge had 
been triumphantly elected President with 
both branches of Congress strongly Repub- 
lican. Nicholas Longworth was chosen 
Speaker of the House and I was elected ma- 
jority leader. From the beginning of my 
leadership the one responsibility that lay 
heaviest on my mind was the fact that for 
half a decade the House had flagrantly 
failed to perform a duty clearly imposed by 
the Constitution. Now my own party was 
in power and I had been assigned a spot 
near the center of the stage for action. It 
was not a question of where do we go from 
here. I knew where we should go but just 
how to get there was quite a different matter. 
Of course, I took the matter up with the 
President, the Speaker, and many other lead- 
ers in both political parties, for fortunately 
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party politics was not involved. Outside 
students of parliamentary representation 
were consulted. One in particular, Prof. 
Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell, now in his 
nineties and still actively interested in the 
subject, was most helpful. The question 
was considered in all its apects. Half the 
decade was gone and it had become evident 
that no satisfactory apportionment act could 
be passed on the basis of the 1920 censu. 
The 1930 census was only 5 years away. 

Consideration now turned toward some 

sort of anticipatory legislation. In the act of 
Congress providing for the 1850 census, a 
provision was added fixing the number of 
Representatives and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to apportion the fixed num- 
ber among the several States in accordance 
with the population of each as shown by 
the 1850 census. However, in this case, an 
entirely new act was in 1852 disre- 
garding the earlier act though using the 
same number as fixed in that act. The fact 
that the earlier act had provided for an 
administrative officer to make the apportion- 
ment in this particular instance suggested 
the idea of a permanent act requiring such 
action in case the Congress failed to comply 
promptly with the provision of the Consti- 
tution. This idea was carefully worked out 
in shaping the legislation finally enacted. 
In effect it provides that unless Congress 
at its first regular session after a decennial 
census shall have enacted reapportionment 
legislation, the executive department shall 
proceed to apportion the then existing num- 
ber of Representatives among the several 
States according to population as shown by 
the census and by a method carefully pre- 
scribed. Changes in the method, especiaily 
as to the fractions of the established ratio, 
may be made—already some have been 
made—but “the existing number” will prob- 
ably not be materially changed for a long 
time to come. 

It is a matter of interest to speculate as 
to what would have happened had this legis- 
lation failed at that time. It is quite cer- 
tain that further attempts in this direction 
would have been futile until after the 1930 
census. The results of that census showed 
an even more unequal Increase of population 
than had the census of 1920. To prevent 
the loss of membership in any State would 
require the enlargement of the membership 
by about a hundred, Probably no legisla- 
tion at all would have been enacted, the un- 
equal representation would have continued, 
with the degree of inequality greatly in- 
creased. 

The parliamentary struggle attending the 
passage of the act may here be dwelt upon 
but briefly. It consumed the major part of 
2 legislative days and covers many pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Dr. Sweet- 
ing's article quotes from it freely. What at 
one stage of the proceedings looked like a 
fatal stroke for the bill was later turned into 
an aid toward its final passage. 

The generally accepted rule in parliamen- 
tary precedure for the introduction of 
amendments is that it is not admissible to 
inject under the guise of an amendment a 
subject different from that under immediate 
consideration. One thing at a time is the 
purpose of the rule. The bill was being 
read for amendments and at the moment 
had reached the clause for the exclusion of 
certain persons that were not to be counted 
for representation. From the first appor- 
tionment act passed by Congress this clause 
had read “Indians not taxed" and at this 
stage it was the one subject before the 
House. A Member from a State that would 
surely lose a Member offered an amendment 


but I had left the hall for a bite of lunch 
and before I could return debate had begun 
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on the amendment which precluded making 
a point of order against it. A combination 
of southern and mid-westren votes adopted 
the amendment. Its adoption established a 
class of exclusions and entitled Mr. Tinkham 
of Massachusetts to offer his pet amend- 
ment to exclude from the count disfranchised 
Negroes. It was agreed to by a different 
combination of voters including those who 
wished to kill the bill at any cost. It isa 
common way to kill a bill by loading it down 
with objectionable amendments. A very 
close vote was expected in passing the bill 
as it was drafted. The alien amendment 
alone probably doomed the bill; with the 
Negro amendment its passage was out of the 
question. At this point the battle was ap- 
parently lost. 

An adjournment was secured and before 
the bill was taken up again 2 or 3 days later 
an amendment was prepared which if it 
could weather the storm of points of order 
and be agreed to would eliminate the two 
odious amendments. In addition to remov- 
ing these, the amendment included other 
substantial additions so as to make it in 
fact materially different from any amend- 
ment previously submitted. It was readily 
admitted, however, that its main purpose 
was to remove the two exclusion amend- 
ments. Points of order came from all sides. 
Both these amendments had been inserted by 
a safe majority vote. As against my amend- 
ment it was contended that we could not do 
by indirection what could not be done di- 
rectly. Certainly a motion to strike out 
singly either amendment would not be in 
order having been voted in by a majority. 
My contention was that my amendment pre- 
sented a new question materially different 
from that of any amendment previously 
voted upon and being obviously germane to 
the matter under consideration was clearly 
not subject to a point of order. After several 
hours of heated discussion the Chair ruled 
in my favos. 

Having cleared this hurdle my amendment 
was now in order for debate and a vote. 
Its introduction. completely changed the 
situation. The Members from the Northeast 
who had voted with the Midwest for the 
Negro amendment were violently opposed to 
the alien amendment. They could not 
afford to vote against my amendment for it 
was their only chance to rid the bill of this 
odious exclusion provision. Southern Mem- 
bers who had gleefully joined with the Mid- 
west to insert the alien amendment were 
furious over the Negro amendment and 
would not have dared to vote against my 
amendment, for here was the opportunity 
to vote out of the bill a provision that, if it 
could have been enforced, would have sub- 
stantially lessened the representation of 
several States. The adoption of the amend- 
ment was thus assured. 

The storm raised by the parliamentary 
controversy concerning the several amend- 
ments helped clear the air for a more sober 
consideration of the bill on its merits. It 
gave occasion for an earnest appeal to Mem- 
bers to lay aside petty differences on imma- 
terial things and pass a reapportionment 
bill, a duty that had been much too long de- 
layed. This appeal to a high sense of duty 
seems to have been taken seriously. At any 
rate the bill was passed by a wider margin 
than had been anticipated. Its passage 
solves, probably for a long time to come, a 
regularly recurring problem of more than a 
hundred years’ standing and does so without 
taking away or limiting any right or power 
of Congress conferred by the Constitution. 

My membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives covered eleven 2-years terms, 22 
years, a record in length of service for any 
Connecticut Representative. Six years of 
this time I was elected floor leader of a Re- 
publican majority. It was my privilege as 
it was my duty, to taken an active part in 
much more or less important legislation. It 
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was my earnest desire to do my full share 
of the work to be done and fair credit has 
been accorded to me as having performed 
meritorious as well as faithful service. Of 
all the service rendered by me during my 
entire tenure in office, however, it is now my 
opinion, 28 years later, that my leadership 
in connection with the reapportionment act 
of 1929 was the service most far reaching in 
its effect and the most useful to my country. 


Protest Against Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp 
Iam including a full-page advertisement 
from the July 12 issue of the Mexico 
Ledger, published at Mexico, Mo. It is 
signed by the Mexico Citizens Commit- 
tee to Curb Inflation, consisting of some 
of the most prominent and progressive 
businessmen of the City. 

It is merely one phase of a general 
protest which the Committee on Appro- 
priations is receiving from all parts of 
the country. 

The article is as follows: 

Hon. DWIaRT D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 
Hon. James T. BLAIR, Jr., 

Governor of Missouri, 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 

United States Senator jrom Missouri, 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 

United States Senator from Missouri, 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Member of Congress, the Ninth Missouri 

Congressional District. 

Gentlemen: We are increasingly alarmed 
at the spiraling inflation that threatens our 
national economy and reduces the purchas- 
ing power of our money. 

We believe the steady upward climb:of the 
price-wage spiral, excessive Government 
spending, the ever-rising public and private 
debt with the resulting mounting tax bur- 
den, are basic factors that have brought 
inflation to our door. 


We want a stable dollar that will buy 
a dollar's worth of goods. We will do our 
part to help bring this about and we expect 
industry and labor and our public officials— 
local, State, and national—to do the same. 


Economy and efficiency must be effected 
in government as in business and in the 
home. Waste and duplication cannot be 
tolerated in the present state of our coun- 
try's finances when the fate of our na- 
tional economy, which is the basis of our 
national defense, is at stake. 

Excessive Federal spending means higher 
taxes. This not only drains too much tax 
money from the people but it also takes 
needed revenue away from State and local 
units of government so they do not have 
the funds to do for themselves. Excessive 
Federal spending also fosters the habit of 
undue dependence on the Federal Treasury 
by local governments and private citizens. 

In the present state of the national econ- 
omy, we are urging all our fellow citizens 
against exerting pressure on the Congress 
for increased Federal spending. We also 
urge them to restrain themselves from taking 
any action that will tend to force higher 
living costs. 
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Inflation must be curbed. We believe this 
to be the responsibility of every citizen, 
whether he be in government, business, 
labor, agriculture or any other walk of life. 

With the inflation spiral continuing up- 
ward, we believe our representatives in Con- 
gress should be judged by what they save 
us rather than what they get for us. 

We believe that taxes are too high and 
should be reduced unless a definite portion 
is earmarked for reduction of the public 
debt. We want this tax saving ourselves to 
buy the things we need unless our country 
needs it more for debt reduction. 

We believe it to be our duty to our country 
and our families to do our utmost to help 
mobilize our people to fight inflation which 
is a most dangerous threat to our national 
life. 

We feel this peril from within our country 
could prove to be a greater threat to our 
Nation’s security than any attacks from 
abroad. 

A united effort by the people and their 
representatives can solve this problem. 

Respectfully, 

The Mexico, Mo. Citizens Committee To 
Curb Inflation: J. B. Arthur, Judge 
George Adams, Arthur D. Bond, Brad- 
ford Brett, Ray B. Carroll, Alan Coats- 
worth, W. R. Courtney, Dr. Thomas L. 
Dwyer, Frank Edwards, Paul Ekern, 
Lowell Hagan, L. B. Hawthorne, James 
H. Higgs, Maurice Kemp, William S. 
Lowe, Elmer MaGee, Mize Morris, 
Herbert Morris, Edward P. O’Brien, 
Herbert B. Plunkett, George Stahl, 
Walter G. Staley, Hollis Stolte, Col. C. 
R. Stribling. 


A Tribute to Mr. Hugh Eallidy, of 
Nutley, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Nutley’s beloved citizens passed from the 
scene last week. The townspeople of 
Nutley, and especially the children, will 
always remember this kindly man. His 
gentle nature endeared him to all. My 
good friend, Mr. Ralph Heinzen, editor 
and publisher of the Nutley Sun, in ‘his 
final tribute to Mr. Hugh Hallidy de- 
scribes him well as “the children’s 
friend.” 

The editorial follows: 

TER CHILDREN'S FRIEND 


Hugh Hallidy found his greatest happi- 
ness in life in the uniform of a school cross- 
ing patrolman, in the deċlining decade of his 
84 years. His love was children. For the 
youngsters who, blindly, trusted their lives 
to his ministrations or heeded his soft- 
spoken advice about safefy at the busy cor- 
ner of Kingsland Road and Passaic Avenue 
he was a soft touch. When a week's allow- 
ance had been spent, Mr. Hallidy was always 
good for a loan for ice cream. 

The first Democrat ever to win election to 
the town council, back 47 years ago when 
Democrats were a rare oddity in Nutley, 
Hallidy had had a long civic and charitable 
career when he donned the uniform of the 
school police, The heavy mail of letters and 
postcards which reached him from “his chil- 
dren” during his fatal illness, the only sick- 
ness of his long life, proved that the affection 
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which he invested in the tots he protected 
was a two-way feeling. 

Hugh Hallidy loved children but that he 
Was unwed and childless, himself, was the 
great tragedy of his life. A girl he was about 
to marry was killed in a railway accident 
and he never married. For the rest of his 
life, but particularly during the last decade 
as a school policeman, all children were “his 
children.” They will miss their good friend. 


United States-British Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to submit for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the excellent interview 
which Harry W. Frantz of the United 
Press, foreign department, Washington 
bureau, had at Norfolk, Va., aboard the 
British carrier, Ark Royal, on June 10, 
1957. The review quotes carefully Vice 
Adm. Manley Laurence Power, flag offi- 
cer of the British aircraft carriers, who 
was attending the International Naval 
Review, cclebrating the Jamestown 
Festival, 

As the writing: of the interview is ex- 
cellent, the statements by Admiral 
Power should be read by every American 
official and citizen interested in the 
strategic disposition of the fleet strength 
of the free world, 

The interview is noteworthy as it gives 
an experienced and authoritative British 
opinion on the effect on the British Navy 
of the recent British official white paper 
containing the program for the future 
reduction of British defense forces. 

Every one of us who has been a United 
States Navy World War II veteran, or is 
at present on active duty with the 
United States Navy or Navy Reserve, has 
wondered what the effect of the proposed 
British reduction in defense forces would 
have on the British Navy, with which we 
have so long cooperated so closely as 
friends, and allies, and under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Here is the simple and authoritative 
answer, and as the news dispatch is so 
well written, the meanings contained in 
the carefully worded statements of 
Admiral Power are plain. 

The article follows: 

Vice Adm. Manley Laurence Power, flag 
officer of British Aircraft Carriers, said today 
that United States relations with Great Bri- 
tain are basically strong and that neither 
country can live without the other. 

In news conference aboard the British 
carrier Ark Royal, here for international 
naval review, Power said, “The hands across 
the seas idea is still very strong. Some per- 
sons in both countries try to upset that 
idea, but it is basically as strong as ever. 
Neither of us could live without the other in 
the long run. We have fought together and 
we have played together pretty well.” 

Power said that aircraft carriers are the 
hard corps of modern sea forces. He said 
that scientists tell him they can make “a 
shopping list” for navies bigger than any 
country in the world can afford, 
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“You have to make your choice as wisely 
as you can. Once you pick up what you 
think is a winner there is no turning back. 
* * * Your (United States) Navy is luckier 
than ours because they bave more money 
when they look into the shop window." 

Power said regarding international naval 
review, “I cannot think of a more satisfac- 
tory way of celebrating the Jamestown Festi- 
val. It is very pleasing to us. We get few 
chances to cross the Atlantic, and the review 
anorded us wonderful opportunity to come 

ere. 

“I think there is not nearly enough con- 
tact between your citizens and ours, due to 
exchange situation and so on, Now, 3,000 of 
our young men have a chance to see your 
country and how you run things here.” 

Reporters asked many questions about 
naval effects of British white paper program 
for British defense forces. Power said that 
the proposed program would lead to reduc- 
tion in manpower of the British navy but 
did not expect much cut in British active sea 
strength. He said a possible cut of 20,000 
men might not have much effect on the size 
of Britain's seagoing fleet, and the effect on 
white-paper program on navy may be less 
than on other servicés. 

“When the white paper was published 
there was a sigh of relief all through the 
Navy, We thought that we came out well 
indeed.” 

Admiral Power said there is a committee 
within the British Admiralty which is exam- 
ining the redisposition of manpower and re- 
sources “to get more in the teeth and less 
in the tail.” 

He explained that in event of war, great 
disruption would occur in early days, be- 
fore reserve ships could be recommissioned. 
Consequently, defense depends largely upon 
active sea forces. 

Power said that Britain's Navy will cut 
away a lot of deadwood in reserve ships. He 
said Britain is presently converting 2 car- 
riers and 1 is being built. British plans call 
for modernization of all carriers. He said no 
British carrier yet has full angle deck of 
8% percent in line. Ark carrier is 5 percent 
angle. 

“That little battle of the pyramids in 
which we took part convinced us that car- 
riers are absolutely necessary.” 

He said British missiles program has not 
gone far yet. “We are experimenting and 
testing now. I am not yet sure what will 
come out. It is possible that we might even- 
tually come to a carrier for missiles without 
any aircraft.” 

QueStioned whether Britain will have glob- 
al striking force under the white-paper pro- 
gram or program confined to the NATO area, 
Power said: We must be able to reach any- 
where in the world because we have commit- 
ments all over the world. We should be able 
to operate in any part of the world where our 
interests or alliances are affects," 


Earl C. Michener 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with considerable sadness that I read 
in the paper the other day of the death 
of the Honorable Earl C. Michener who 
died at the age of 80 on July 5, 1957. 
Mr. Michener was a Member of this 
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House from 1919 to 1933 and from 
1935 until his retirement in 1951. 

He was chairman of the House Rules 
Committee from 1925 to 1933 and from 
1935 until his retirement he served as a 
member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Mr. Michener is well remem- 
bered for his watchfulness over the 
Treasury and the taxpayers’ money. He 
served his people long and with distinc- 
tion. I had the pleasure of knowing 
him during my early boyhood and recall 
him as a kindly, gracious, and gentle 
man. He was much respected in Con- 
gress for his wisdom and for his decency 
and industry. When he retired because 
of his wife's illness, Congress lost a most 
able and conscientious man. The peo- 
ple of this country will miss a devoted 
public servant whom I know the good 
Lord will receive with mercy and kind- 
ness, 


Peril of Creeping Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I wish to insert an 
editorial from the July 5 issue of the 
Huntsville Times, Huntsville, Ala. 

The editorial follows: 

PERIL OF CREEPING INFLATION 


The United States Government has a lot 
of problems—including Russia and world 
peace as the most obvious and immediate— 
but the one that grows day and night, that 
gnaws at the vitals of this Nation, and that 
affects every one of the more than 170 mil- 
lion people in it, is the peril of creeping 
inflation. 

This has just been emphasized by the ad- 
vance of $6 per ton in the price of steel, 
which soon will be translated into the price 
of nearly every item the American people 
use. Watch the cost of living march on up, 
from the cost of needles and pins to auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and toasters. A few 
cents here, a few dollars there will be tacked 
on to the cost of nearly every item purchased. 

The advance may be slow and uneven, and 
it may be even a year before all the infla- 
tionary effects of the steel rise will be felt. 

This shot in the arm to inflation points up 
again vividly how fast this peril to our econ- 
omy is growing. The old dollar has dipped 
below 50 cents in purchasing value, and it is 
still sinking. 

A writer in the Christian Science Monitor 
cited the other day some of inflation’s ef- 
fects on purchasing power: 

“By the end of May, the American people 
had spent 9 to 10 billion dollars on inflation 
in the past year. But the summer’s warmth 
caught them not counting the cost. 

“If someone had told the young couple 
buying a house in Suburbia in 1940 that their 
$10,000 to $12,000 project would cost $32,000 
to $40,000 in 1957, the young people would 
have scoffed. 

“If they had been told that their $1,200 
modest automobile of 1940 would cost $3,400 
8 8 they would have thought 

was slightl 
say the least. N 8 = 
“If they had been told their their insur- 
> &nce savings would be worth 25 percent less, 
they would have been shocked, 
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“Tf they had been told that their trust ac- 
count arranged by their grandparents would 
haye proven to be a sieve for large losses, 
they would not have believed it. 

“If someone today would tell prope young 
suburbanites that they would need a $60,000 
to $75,000 house between 1965 and 1970 for 
a modest residence, or that their modest, 
low-cost automobiles would be available at 
around $7,500, they couldn't be made to be- 
lieve it. A lending program would be avail- 
able to take up the slack. 

“This is the nature of inflation. It is 
never believable.” 

This is not to say that inflation cannot be 
controlled. It will be a bitter pill to swal- 
low. The longer the day is postponed, and 
the decision put off to meet the problem 
head on, that much more difficult will be 
the job. 

It is idle to say, “Well, this can’t happen to 
us. We'll get around -to the job of con- 
trolling inflation in due time.” 

It can happen to us, just as it happened 
to nation after nation in Western Europe, 
as well as in other parts of the globe. 


What Is Life Really Like in Red China? 
First-Hand Report by GI Returnee—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the second of five interviews with 
American soldiers who chose Red China 
and then came home disillusioned. The 
interviews were taken and reported by 
U. S. News & World Report. 

When one reads some of the unrealistic 
suggestions by other Americans that “we 
can do business with Red China,” one 
could almost wish such Americans would 
also have to go through what these GI's 
did. Will we always refuse to learn until 
after our Pearl Harbors. The inter- 
view follows: 

Story or GI Twurncoat: RETURNING 0 
Unirep States Is Comix Back Intro 
Wonto THAT'S ALIVE” 

Otho G. Bell was a prisoner of the Chinese 
for more than 3 years. He had just passed 
his 23d birtħday—on January 23, 1954—when 
he went into China, He stayed for a year and 
a half, coming out in July 1955. 

A farm boy, born in Mississippi, Bell had 
never taken to schooling, and it was a 10-year 
struggle to finish eight grades. Although 
books did not interest him, machinery did. 
He liked to tinker. 

Like all the other 21 Americans, Bell was 
first put through a strenuous course in Com- 
munist theory and practice. Then he was 
assigned to a machine center on a collective 
farm in the Yellow River Valley, with the 
task of repairing farm implements and food- 
processing machines. 

He now lives on a 2.5-acre plot near Olym- 
pia, Wash., and works at a mushroom farm 
nearby. On the side, he raises berries. 

The following interview with Bell was re- 
corded at Olympia: 

Question: “Did you- like the Chinese 
people?” 

Answer: “The only thing I could say I did 
like there was the people, that were suffering 
so much. You could sympathize with them 
and they could sympathize with you. Other- 
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wise, I didn’t see anything there that I liked 
in particular as far as scenery or recreation 
that they had. As for work, they didn't have 
any machinery to do any work with.” 

Question: “Who were these people who 
were suffering?“ 

Answer: “They were the Chinese people 
who were brought to these plants to work. 
They had specified jobs and they had to learn 
their jobs. They would order them into the 
plant, and tell them, “You're going to run the 
machine.’ If a person would answer, ‘I don't 
know how to run the machine,’ he would be 
told, “You're going to run it anyway—and if 
you break the machine then you're responsi- 
ble for It.“ 

Question: “Didn't they have people to show 
them how to run the machinery?” 

Answer: "No; they had no training course. 
They'd just grab a man and put him on a 
machine, and if he broke the machine, he 
would suffer the consequences according to 
the damage to it. If it was damaged too 
much, they would shoot him, or he'd go 
through a court and be put in prison, or they 
would release him from the Job—put him out 
on the streets. 

“He couldn't hold a job anywhere else 
after he left there because all the Jobs are 
controlled by the government, so he couldn't 
even get a job on a farm. He wasn't allowed 
any place to eat or sleep, so he'd just have to 
roam until he died and no one would be 
allowed to give him any food.” 

Question: “What were the living condi- 
tions in China?“ 

Answer: “Rather simple. They mostly had 
soup to eat. Maybe they'd steal some beans 
or dog meat and put in into a big pot and 
cook it up into soup and feed it to the 
workers.” 

Question: “Did they eat in plant cafe- 
terias?" 

Answer: “Most of the plants had their own 
cafeterias—living quarters, mess hall and 
everything—in with the plant—so the people 
have to be in certain areas at certain times. 
When they leave the plant, they have to tell 
where they are going, and when they return, 
they have to give explanations of where they 
have been. If they were somewhere else be- 
sides where they said they were going, then 
they had to give explanations for that.” 

Question: Would you say that people you 
knew were satisfied with this life?“ 

Answer: They were not satisfied, but 
there was nothing they could do about it. 
They were under guard and surveyed at all 
times. Then they were going through a 
course that Communists called reformation 
of education. They would go to work about 
6 a. m., as a rule, or at daylight, and work 
until it got dark. Then they would have 30 
minutes to eat. Then they would go back to 
what they called their study class and they'd 
study anywhere up-to midnight. They got 
very few hours of sleep.” 

Question: “Was there plenty of food in 
China?” 

Answer: “I'd say they had plenty of food 
as far as rations went, but the government 
has monopolized it and they feed it mostly 
to the soldiers. Their stronghold is the 
soldiers, and as long as they can give soldiers 
good food and good clothing they know they 
can control the rest of the country.” 

Question: “Did you have different food 
from the Chinese?” 

Answer: “On the job we ate the same 
food—that is, when we ate. If they were 
eating dog or cat, we would generally go 
without. You could see them Killing and 
skinning it. By then, too, we knew a little 
bit of the language, and asked the workers 
what they were having to eat; they'd say 
dog meat or cat meat. If we were real 
hungry, we'd join them and eat, It depended 
on our condition. You had to live.” $ 

Question: “Could you get extra food any- 
where?” 3 = 
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Answer: “No; you couldn't buy any extra 
food. -Your pay just covered your living, in- 
cluding your food. You were allowed to buy 
only one suit of clothes per year.” 

Question: “Did they ‘assign you work 

clothes?“ $ 

Answer: “They gave you a stamp. You 
could buy either the material, or one suit, 
with that stamp.” 

Question: “What happened if a stamp got 
lost?” 

Answer: “Then you just went, without. 
Few people would steal it. Among the civil- 
ians they understood that each person was 
working under the same strain, so they 
hardly would take it from one another.” 

Question: “Did men and women work to- 
gether, or just men?” 

Answer: "Men and women both in the 
same plant.” 

Question: “How did the women dress?” 


Answer: “Just like the men, The ma- 
terial was real thin cotton. All clothes were 
blue.” 


Question: “What about cold weather?“ 

Answer: “They had padded clothes then, 
with cotton inside.” 

Question: “What did people talk about 
mostly, at meals or at work, or when they 
had a little bit of time to themselves?” 

Answer; “Some wouldn't say anything. 
Others would talk. They were in the party. 
Soldiers were right there with them, the 
Communist Party and party headquarters. 
Everything is set up right within your own 
place.” 

Question: "Did they actually have people 
on the production line who were party 


workers?” 

Answer; “Yes.” 

Question: “To stimulate those who were 
not?” 8 


Answer: “Yes; that's what they had them 
there for—to boost the rest of them, and to 
give ‘reformation’ during work hours and 
after work. At all times, they carry on this 
education.“ They don't even slow up for 1 
minute. And they're not allowed to talk 
about anything that is counteracting to this 
education, no chit-chat.” } 

PENALTIES FOR GRUMBLING 


Question: “Did you ever hear any grum- 
bling?” 

Answer: “You never heard anyone say any- 
thing directly to the officials or soldiers. 
They would complain, but they would com- 
plain to people they knew well or could trust. 
If a worker complained about his machine, 
for instance, that he didn't like to work on 
his machine because it wasn't any good, if 
he complained to the wrong guy, that guy 
takes it up with the commander. It would 
come un during discussion. He would get 
criticized and receive punishment. They 
would call it ‘corrupt ideology.’ 

Question: “Who does all this criticism?” 

Answer: “They have meetings—that’s 
where they criticize, not on- the job. One 
guy knows a mistake the other one made. 
He gets up at this meeting and names it. 
Everyone has to get up during the process 
of criticism and first he criticizes himself. 
He says, ‘Well, today, I didn't put out too 
much production.’ Maybe he broke his neck 
doing all he could do, but still he has to say 
he didn't put out enough, and then they 
turn around to him and someone says, ‘You 
didn't do this on the job,’ or ‘you made a 
mistake and made the wrong kind of ma- 
chinery.’ 

“Then he gets criticized for all that, or 
for ‘talking on the job,’ or ‘relaxing,’ or 
maybe for ‘talking revolutionary talk.’ 
They're very strict.” 

Question: “When the workers were outside 
the plant or among themselves, were they 
ever free of someone watching them? 
Couldn't they talk among themselves?” 

Answer: “You very seldom saw them quar- 
reling among themselves. They would 
talk to a close buddy, someone they could 
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trust. I talked to a lot of them after I 
learned their language. - 

“They would come to me and they would 
give me a description of how they lived be- 
fore the Communist came in. They could 
see the difference. I would ask them, ‘Do 
you want to go back to the old way, or do 
you like this way?’ They'd say they would 
either want to go back to the old way or find 
something different.” 

“And, of course, they would ask how you 
lived and what kind of system you had and 
how much freedom you had during work- 
ing hours, what kind of work you could do. 
I told them you could do any kind of work 
you wanted to. If you don't like the job, 
you can give notice and go someplace else, 
They didn't have that.“ ' 

Question: “Did they believe you?” 

Answer: “Yes; they believed me. They 
could feel that there was something else they 
wanted and needed, but they couldn't get it. 
They would tell you: There's nothing we 
can do because we don’t have the guns.’ It 
seems as if they were seeking for something 
that they knew existed but couldn't find.” 

Question: “Where did you live?“ 

Answer: “We lived in a compound with 
wires strung around it, and with guards. It 
was what they call a processing factory, 
where they do mechanical work, overhauling 
on trucks and tractors. 
state farm. The farm had Chinese and 
everyone else all together. Quarters were 
mud houses with straw tops." 

Question: “How many people slept in one 
room?” 

Answer: “Anywhere from 50 to 75. You 
slept on the floor or you found some wood 
and built yourself something to get off the 
floor." 

Question: “There were no bunks?” 

Answer: “No; they just put up a mud hut 
and you slept there.” 

Question: “Was there any plumbing or 
electricity?” 

Answer: “No plumbing—but there was 
electricity to run the plant. They used it 
for lights because electricity was generated 
from motors and when night came they shut 
off the motors.” 

Question: “How about the Chinese there? 
Were their conditions of eating and living 
different from what they were accustomed to 
before the Communists took over?” 

Answer: “Yes. They had more, before the 
Communists came in. Most of them were 
weak and skinny. 

“I asked one what kind of life he led be- 
fore the Communists came, and he said he 
worked in a garage, had his own car, and he 
could run it for a taxi most of the time. 
They had shipped him from Shanghai down 
there. As soon as the Communists came 
along, they separated him from his wife and 
family.” £ 

UNDER CONSTANT GUARD 

Question: “At the plant you lived in a 
‘compound.’ Did they have guards?” 

Answer: "You were under constant guard. 
If you wanted to go some place, maybe just 
wanted to take a walk outside the factory, 
you would start and see if anyone would 
follow you. They said we were absolutely 
free, that. we could go where we wanted, 
But immediately when you stepped out of 
the gate, a guard was right with you and 
you could only go so far, then he would 
bring you back. The guard told you when 
to come back. He had no gun, at least not 
in the open, but those at the gates had 
guns.” 

Question: “Were the guards friendly to- 
ward the people in the compound?” 

Answer: “No, they were superior to the 
civilians there. Whatever the guards said 
to do, the civilians had to do.” 

Question: “What kind of work did you 
do?” 

Answer: "They assigned us to repairing 
machines, trucks, and diesels.” 


They called it a 
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Question: “American trucks, Chinese 
trucks, or Russian?” 

Answer: “They were captured American 
trucks—GMC's. They had Ford tractors and 
a lot of Russian tractors. They didn't know 
how to fix this machinery. They didn't 
know how to overhaul it or repair it. They 
knew very little about machinery, so they 
put us into this plant and told us to work. 

In the process of working we figured out 
that they didn’t know anything about ma- 
chinery, so we decided to act like we didn't 
know anything either and to mess every- 
thing up. So we put bearings in backward or 
put discs in wrong, or left 3 or 4 out, and 
turned [piston] rings bottom-side up.” 

Question: "Didn't they find out what 
you had done?” 

Answer: “For a long time they didn't know 
what was going on. The equipment was al- 
ways breaking down, always coming back. 

“They couldn't figure it out, so they began 
to ask us, ‘Why does it all go wrong?’ So 
we'd tell them it was the gasoline or the oil 
was bad“ 

“Then they sent one guy from Shanghai, 
a Chinese who could speak good English. He 
was pretty intelligent, so when he saw ma- 
chinery sent back, he said this was done 
wrong or that was done wrong. So that kind 
of stopped our piot for a while” 

Question: “Did they watch you more care- 
fully after that?” 

Answer: “At that time they watched us 
everywhere we went. One mán was right 
with us all the time. 

“After that, we started to make our push 
out of there. We refused to work, refused to 
do anything that they said to us. We de- 
manded to leave.” 

THREATS FROM THE REDS 

Question: “What did they do?” 

Answer: “They came in and said, ‘You'll 
work or else you'll suffer the consequences.’ 
So we asked what were the consequences. 
They said, ‘In our society, those who don't 
work, don't eat; those that don't work and 
follow the party, they don't exist.“ He was 
in a roundabout way telling us if we didn't 
work, we'd be shot. 

“So we told him, ‘If you want to shoot us, 


go ahead.’ We didn't know what they were 
going to do. We went on for a week like 
that.” 


Question: “Did they give you any food?” 

Answer: “Yes; they finally gave us food 
after one day. So we figured we had won 
one victory. We found out they were going 
to move us into another factory, where they 
built plows, and which they claimed had bet- 
ter conditions. So we made an escape that 
night. 

“The militia, their underground police, 
picked us up. We told them we wanted to 
get out and go home, so they sent to main 
headquarters to find out exactly what they 
were supposed to do with us, because civil- 
ians in the plant saw what we were doing. 
They saw how far we had got by holding a 
strike.” * 

Question: Did any of the Chinese try the 
same thing?“ 

Answer: “No; they didn’t. They wouldn't 
dare to try the same thing. They had no 
hesitation in shooting them.“ 

Question: “Did you know any cases where 
workers in the plant were shot?“ 

Answer: “They shot one worker in the same 
plant we were in because he broke a ma- 
chine. They had him tried before all the 
workers in the plant and his sentence was 
death. They just took him out and shot 


Question: “Did you get paid for your 
work?” 

Answer: “You received just enough to eat 
and buy your clothes.” 

Question: “What about things like tooth- 
brushes and soap?” 

Answer; “They had a commissary, run by 
the Government, where you could buy stuff 
like that,” 
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Question: “What about other things— 
shoes, belts smokes?” 

Answer: “Most of it was issued. They'd 
take it out of your wages. You got a pair 
of shoes, they cost so much, they'd subtract 
it from your pay.” 

Question: “Were there any unions, or any 
negotiations between the workers and the 
officials?” 

Answer: “They had what they called a 
union. One had to support the ideology to 
be accepted in the union. The rest were 
outsiders, but still they had to pay dues and 
couldn't go to the meetings. 

“Actually, it wasn't a union. Communists 
just picked out who they thought they could 
control and used them against the others. 

“The main object was to get more produc- 
tion out of the workers, not to better their 
conditions.” pa 

Question: “Could you change your job?” 

Answer: “No; you couldn't. You had to 
stay at a specified factory unless you became 
a ‘model worker.’ If you put out more pro- 
duction than anyone else, they’d send you 
to another job where they had better ma- 
chinery. But that was the only way to get 
to another plant.” 

Question: “Was your pay raised when your 
production increased?” 

Answer: “No; it was still the same.” 


Question: “What did the cities look like 


over there?” 

Answer: “They're building Peiping up. 
Russians are helping them, I guess. They're 
going to try and make that the showplace 
Foreigners will come there and the Chinese 
This is what the Communists 


you find civilians living mostly in old wood 
houses. You see very few brick buildings.” 

Question: “Could anyone build his own 
home, like a farmer?” 

Answer; “You couldn't even own land. 
The state started off by giving so much land 
according to family, usually small communi- 
ties on the same land. Some individuals 
wouldn't give up their land so they would 
take him out and shoot him or else they'd 
freeze him out—cut off his grain, refuse to 
let him buy anything, so he’s left out. He 
either has to give in or die of starvation.” 

Question: “Did you pay taxes, income 
taxes?” 

Answer: “They have taxes. They take a 
certain percent of your wages for taxes, also 
for unions, and for some kind of organization 
to serve the soldiers, When they get through 
you don't have much left.” 

Question: “When you got back, did things 
look different? What impressed you most?” 

Answer: “To be free. Knowing what was 
going on over there, what was happening to 
people, you couldn't feel sorry for yourself 
because you knew their condition was 
worse.” 


UNITED STATES MEANS MORE NOW 


Question: “Did being over there change 
your outlook on American life?” 

Answer: Tes. You can appreciate it. At 
first, when you come back, you are just dazed 

. by all the people and automobiles. 

It's hard to explain just exactly how a 
man does feel after being over there and 
coming back into a world that’s alive, where 
everything is moving. 

“Before I ever saw the Communists func- 
tion, I always felt we had freedom—but it’s 
a lot more active feeling after you've seen 
what they do.” 
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Question: “How about getting a job in the 
United States? Did you have any trouble?” 

Answer: “No; it hasn't been too much of 
a problem. I only tried finding work in one 
place, the job I have now. I went out to 
apply for the job and got it right away. 
Haven't gone out any other place to apply 
for a job. As long as I could get a job and 
work and take care of my family, I wasn't 
interested in going any other place.” 


Tribute to Governor McKeldin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 ; 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi 
Albert A. Pattashnick, the field director 
of the Talmudical Academy of Baltimore 
has called to my attention the splendid 
tribute paid by Solomon Rogers, Esq., of 
the Baltimore Bar, to the very well- 
known Governor of the Free State of 
Maryland, the Honorable Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin. The occasion for 
this tribute was the dedication of the 
study hall in Governor McKeldin’s honor 
in one of the truly great and celebrated 
institutions of learning, namely, the 
Talmudical Academy of Baltimore. 

Mr. Rogers, who is not only a very 
brilliant attorney, being a gentleman 
imbued with a truly civic consciousness 
and deep religious convictions, as can be 
testified to by all who have the privilege 
of knowing him, is also equally gifted as 
a brilliant and erudite orator. 

The toastmaster on that auspicious 
occasion, which was attended by the 
leading citizens of the State, was Mr. 
Charles Rosenbaum, whose industry, 
business acumen, and effective ability 
have contributed so very much, indeed, 
to keep the great city of Baltimore in 
the front ranks among American munic- 
ipalities. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including Mr. Rogers’ address. 

Governor McKeldin and Mrs. McKeldin, 
Mr. Chairman, worthy rabbis, ladies, and 
gentlemen, my wife and I are always happy 
to come to the Governor’s mansion in this 
historic city of Annapolis, and I wish to 
thank you, Governor McKeldin, and you, 
Mrs. McKeldin, for this privilege and for 
your warm hospitality and many evidences 
of friendship. I am particularly pleased to 
be here on this occasion, and to have the 
added privilege of participating in the cam- 
paign to build the study hall at the Tal- 
mudical Academy in your honor for your 
outstanding public service to mankind. 

The Talmudical Academy and its dedicated 
staff and teachers have attained a very im- 
portant place in our community as an out- 
standing institution of learning and educa- 
tion, and a modern school for the teaching 
of Judaism and Jewish history to thousands 
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of our children for nearly four decades. 
Many of Baltimore's outstanding leaders in 
the professions and business received their 
early education at the Talmudical Academy 
and they have doffe much to preserve our 
Jewish way of life. 

This is, of course, of great importance to 
all Jews because if Judaism is to survive as 
a way of life in America, we must teach our 
children the wisdom, faith, and power of 
the ancient heritage of Israel, whether ex- 
emplified by orthodox, or conservative, or 
reformed doctrines and practices. 

We, like many Jewish leaders on the Ameri- 
can scene during the past several generations, 
are genuinely alarmed because of the drift of 
many of our people away from Judaism. As 
far back as 1906, Dr. Solomon Schector, the 
then president of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, called it a national dis- 
aster. In an article which I read in our Holy 
Days Prayer Book, he said, “It is a tragedy to 
see an ancient people, distinguished for its 
loyalty to its religion and its devotion to its 
sacred law, losing thousands every day by 
mere process of attrition. We are helpless 
spectators of the Jewish soul wasting before 
our very eyes.” . 

And, as thinking men and women, we are 
convinced that if we are to make our future 
as Jews in America happy and secure for our- 
selves and our children, we must teach our 
youth our Jewish history and traditions and 
make them justly proud of their heritage. 
Our people must be imbued with our rich 
traditions replete with 5,700 years of Jewish 
civilization, and with our contributions to 
the world in the fields of science, medicine, 
and government. We should electrify our 
people with the realization of the debt owed 
by the Christian world to Judaism for its 
gifts to the world of religious principles and 
a code ‘of ethics of human behavior which 
have been adapted to and made part of the 
Christian religion as their own. 

While we must use every means possible to 
hold our people steadfast to Judaism, we 
must at the same time, also develop a process 
of integration in the general community and 
become participants in a vibrant American 
Jewish life in order to give us utmost Jewish 
strength and unity in American public, po- 
litical, and community affairs. 

It seems to me the Talmudical Academy 
has chosen wisely in dedicating its study 
hall as a permanent testimonial to Gover- 
nor McKeldin. It appears particularly ap- 
propriate and significant because of the gov- 
ernor's intense interest and devotion to the 
study of the Bible and various religions 
and the history of mankind and because he 
practices the religious principles and ethics 
of his faith devoutly. He stresses at every 
opportunity, the importance of spiritual and 
moral values in everyday life and as a conse- 
quence, has greater understanding and rev- 
erence for the religious beliefs of all other 
peoples and every faith. Through this prac- 
tice he has made many contributions to the 
promotion of better relations between peo- 
ples of all creeds and in perpetuating the 
brotherhood and dignity of man. 

The life and experience of Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin are an inspiring and 
fascinating story and a saga of American 
opportunity and achievement, 

Like many of the great leaders in Ameri- 
can history, from its founding to the present 
day, Mr. McKeldin, from a modest start in 
life, by tremendous labor, prodigious study, 
and indomitable will and determination to 
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succeed, overcame many hardships and ob- 
stacles to become one of the great and dedi- 
cated leaders and public figures on the Amer- 
ican scene today. He is a nationally famed 
orator and author and he receives numerous 
requests to speak from religious and civic 
and business organizations of every descrip- 
tion from every part of the United States. 

He has been honored by the people of Balti- 
more and the State of Maryland by being 
elected by tremendous majorities to the 
highest office within their gift. He has taken 
a leading part in southern governors’ confer- 
ences and occupies a very high place in the 
national Republican councils and his name 
should receive favorable consideration for 
any office within the gift of the people of the 
United States. 

He has received many honors, awards, and 
citations from religious, fraternal, and civic 
organizations and numerous testimonials 
from organizations dedicated to the promo- 
tion of intergroup relations and understand- 
ing and brotherhood. 

He holds an unbelievable number of honor- 
ary degrees from colleges and universities all 
over the United States, and recently had the 
rare distinction of receiving an honorary fel- 
lowship from the University of Jerusalem. 
I say rare, because the University of Jerusa- 
lem has given only a few honorary degrees 
during its entire existence. 

But in spite of all these many honors, com- 
mendations, testimonials, and encomiums, 
Mr. McKeldin has never lost his touch with 
the common man or his love and respect for 
piain and ordinary people. He manifests 
greatest concern for the underprivileged and 
needy, and has demonstrated a passion for 
justice and mercy, 

He has been in the forefront in the fight 
for civil and human rights and has made 
notable contributions in combating dis- 
crimination of every kind, and has used his 
great talents in breaking down many bar- 
riers against and injustices to Negroes in 
Maryland. He has translated into reality 
those high ideals which too often are only 
empty promises and platitudes. He has ap- 
pointed Negroes for the first time in Mary- 
land history to high office. He appointed the 
first Jew to the Court of Appeals in Maryland 
history when he appointed Simon Sobeloff 
chief judge, and he recently appointed the 
first Italian-American to the supreme bench 
of Baltimore. 

But to my mind, his greatest public serv- 
ice, far beyond the call of duty, and certainly 
more than we have a right to expect, has 
been his great efforts in the interest of Jew- 
ish causes and matters affecting the Jewish 
people. No Jewish cause, whether it be the 
United Jewish Appeal, Hadassah, Brandeis 
University, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Brith Sholom, Histradrut, Jewish national 
fund, or bonds for Israel, and many others, 
fails to receive the benefit of his great tal- 
ents, energy, and even generous financial 
support. His efforts on behalf and unstinted 
support of Israel since its inception as a 
state and his forthrightness and courage in 
defending it in opposition to the stand taken 
by our State Department during the recent 
war with Egypt was of tremendous benefit 
to us when we desperately needed friends 
and moral support. 

He organized and is president of the 
American Israel Society, an organization of 
Jews and non-Jews, which is doing much to 
promote cultural relations and understand- 
ing between Israel and America. 

He has visited Israel twice in recent years 
and contemplates another visit early next 
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year. We are most fortunate to have this 
able Ambassador and his great voice trans- 
mitting the Israeli and Jewish story to the 
people of America, Jew and non-Jew alike, 
whether it be at a Histadrut meeting or a 
Hibernian dinner. 

I had the opportunity of hearing Governor 
McKeldin some months ago at one of the 
leading churches in Baltimore discuss his 
trip to the Holy Land, as the talk was adver- 
tised. No speaker at a Zionist, United Jew- 
ish Appeal, or bond dinner ever made a more 
constructive pro-Israel presentation. 

He is one of our most dedicated and sin- 
cere friends, and I am sure I express your 
sentiments when I say we all value and 
treasure his friendship most highly and trust 
we may always merit and cherish it. As in 
the language of Shakespeare: 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel.” 


Governor McKeldin, in recognition of your 
high personal characteristics and humane 
qualities and your devotion and dedication 
to Jewish causes and institutions, we wish 
you to know that you have gained our warm 
affection, high esteem, and profound respect. 
We, your friends, are happy to make possible 
the building of the study hall at the Tal- 
mudical Academy as an eternal honor in your 
name. 

We hope the Almighty in His infinite wis- 
dom will spare you for many years to come 
and give you strength and the capacity to 
continue your vigorous and courageous stand 
jn the defense of democracy, freedom, and 
Justice for all mankind, 


Inspection of Poultry and Poultry 
Products 


SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6814) to pro- 
vide for the compulsory inspection by the 
United States Department of Agriculture of 
poultry and poultry products. 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, in 
Passing the bill H. R. 6814, which pro- 
vides for compulsory inspection by the 
Department of Agriculture of poultry 
and poultry products, it is of utmost im- 
portance that certain religious practices 
should not be overlooked. 

It is my understanding, developed 
from the testimony at the hearings of 
the Committee on Agriculture, that rec- 
ognized religious practices of the Jewish 
faith are accepted in the bill. For exam- 
ple, the laws of Kashruth require that 
kosher poultry be slaughtered by a 
shochet—religious slaughterer—that it 
cannot be defeathered with the use of 
steam or hot water, and that it must be 
offered to the consumer uneviscerated. 
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In order that these religious require- 
ments should not be disturbed, poultry 
processed in accordance with religious 
aout laws is to be exempt from the 
act. 

I, therefore, call again these practices 
to the attention of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture so that, in issuing the necessary 
rules and regulations pursuant to the act, 
he will make certain that they in no way 
interfere with these traditional process- 
ing requirements of the Jewish people. 


Right of People To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues were disturbed by the 
threat to freedom of the press in the 
recommendations put forward recently 
by the Commission on Government 
Security headed by Mr. Loyd Wright. 

In my opinion the right of the people 
to know what their Government is doing 
should only be restricted when neces- 
sary to protect the highest interests of 
national security. Succinct discussions 
of this threat were contained in the two 
editorials which appeared a few days 
ago in the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette which 
I am inserting in the RECORD, as follows: 
[From the Phoenix Gazette of June 26, 1957] 


STEP TOWARD LEGALIZED CENSORSHIP 


The Wright Commission's recommenda- 
tions on the Government’s loyalty-security 
program contain at least two changes that 
would lead the Nation in the wrong direc- 
tion. The more serious of the two is pro- 
posed legislation making persons outside as 
well as within the Government subject to 
jail penalties for unlawful disclosure of in- 
formation known to be classified (i. e., 
secret). 

This would give the Government power to 
decree what should be published and to im- 
prison those who disobeyed. Under the pro- 
posed central security headquarters, respon- 
sible only to the executive branch, it would 
be possible to mark any Government infor- 
mation “Top Secret,” whether it was vital to 
the Nation's security or only to the adminis- 
tration’s political security. If the informa- 
tion were leaked from a Government source, 
the incumbent administration would still be 
protected by the prison threat against pub- 
lication. Except in wartime, there is no 
place in America for legalized censorship of 
that sort. 

The other misguided recommendation is 
the one calling for stricter Government con- 
trol of passports and American travel abroad. 
Freedom for Americans is not a domestic 
matter. A United States newsman should 
be free to visit and report on conditions in 
Red China regardless of State Department 
fears of the diplomatic applecarts he might 
upset. The emphasis should be on change 
away from restrictions which now put an 
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American-made iron curtain around our own 
nationals. 

The Commission had made some good 
points on coordination of the loyalty-secu- 
rity program and in distinguishing between 
a loyalty threat and a security threat. But 
it has gone too far in trying to protect in- 
formation. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette of July 5, 1957] 
MaxincG Ir Easy To Suppress NEWS 


Loyd Wright, an attorney who heads the 
Commission on the Government's loyalty- 
security program, has had a sample of how 
hard it is to get information out of a 
bureaucracy. The details concerning 15 
cases of publication prejudicial to the na- 
tional security are denied to him by the 
Government. 

These are cases which Wright has men- 
tioned in justification of the Commission’s 
recommendation for jail terms and fines for 
anyone violating security secrecy. Presum- 
ably they would show that newsmen have 
broken security on vital defense secrets—if 
Wright could break through Government 
classification of documents he believes would 
substantiate the charge. 

Sometimes the secret stamp is entirely 
warranted to protect the Nation’s security. 
But it can also be used to protect an ad- 
ministration’s political security. The 
Wright Commission has recommended a step 
that would help bureaucrats put the secrecy 
lid on anything they wanted to suppress, 
and make it stick. Whether the informa- 
tion were vital to security or not, its pub- 
lication would be equally prohibited under 
penalty of imprisonment. 

This kind of blunderbuss legislation would 
be an invitation to Government censorship 
of news, since the law would back up the 
Government as sole arbiter of what was 
secret and what wasn't, 


Progun Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, sports- 
men and sportswomen throughout the 
United States are becoming increasingly 
alarmed at the various laws and regula- 
tions that have been passed and which 
have been proposed concerning firearms, 

Hunting and gun sport form an inte- 
gral and important part of our recrea- 
tion pattern and will continue to play 
an ever-increasing role as our recrea- 
tional activities increase in the years 
to come. 

It is, therefore, heartening to find that 
William B. Edwards, the technical editor 
of Guns magazine, has made a thorough 
study of this problem and approaches it 
from a positive angle rather than the 
negative. 

To all sportsmen and sportswomen, to 
all gunners, to all interested American 
citizens, I urge your serious considera- 
tion of the following editorial from Guns 
magazine which will appear in its Sep- 
tember issue: 

ANTIGUN Law Proponents ARE Nor ALL DO- 

mee ee STRIKE AT CIVIL Lin- 
THREA’ USINESS 

AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE [ee 


The antigun lawmakers are having a brisk 
season for 1957. With the practical nature of 
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Andrew Volsteads and the subtlety of Carrie 
Nations they have attacked the root of all 
evil and the ills of mankind by the simple 
expedient of trying to take away all guns. 
Recently proposed Treasury regulations 
came close to this ideal; they could have 
destroyed the firearms industry and the 
shooting sport. Under the guise of protect- 
ing the people, these makers of rules who 
push antigun bills such as these are forging 
weapons, not into ploughshares, but into an 
iron collar of restraint, worthy of a fascist 
state. 

Year by year more antigun laws are pro- 

Meanwhile, pro-gun collectors and 
shooters are mollified by the excuse, these 
laws are thought up by well-meaning, inno- 
cent do-gooders. Certainly a few antigun 
advocates may seem to be well-intentioned, 
but lets look at well-eaning legislators in 
the forefront of antigun legislation. 

Take a good look at genial, charming, per- 
sonable Big Tim Sullivan, who disarmed the 
citizens of crime-ridden New York in 1911 
with the grandaddy of antigun laws, then 
went mad the following year and was con- 
fined. Says the biographical dictionary, 
“Vice and crime were carefully organized in 
his territory and paid graft to his machine, 
as did many lines of legitimate business, in- 
cluding pushcart peddlers * * *. When 
charged with grafting. or partnership with 
crime and vice, he could rise in the (New 
York State) assembly or on a campaign 
rostrum and, by telling the story of his tene- 
ment boyhood and the sacrifices of his 
mother, reduce even hardened political op- 
ponents to tears * .“ 

Big Tim was of the cloth of Adolph Hitler 
and the spellbinders of the ages. Election 
fights which stimulated the public pulse in 
those days hampered Big Tim's grasp on 
politics. So he pushed through a law re- 
quiring everyone in New York State to get 
a police permit to buy or possess a pistol or 
revolver. Sullivan knew he could control 
the police. This meant that when Sullivan's 
boys went on their ballotbox stuffing sprees, 
they could be reasonably sure of having no 
opposition. Big Tim was not a “well-mean- 
ing legislator” in his pistol law ideas. The 
Sullivan law weakened the opposition, 
sweetened the Tammany kitty. Antigun bills 
are a popular stepping stone to political 
fame, and many in the antigun ranks share 
Big Tim's motives. 

A most ironic instance of the do-good leg- 
islator at work occurred in Connecticut last 
spring. A brutal murder of two people in- 
censed the public against guns and a fan- 
tastic spate of 24 antifirearms bills was put 
into the mill, including the demand to reg- 
ister every pistol or revolver in the State. 
This is a common form of antigun bill, 
though just what it is supposed to accom- 
plish is not clear. According to Fred A. 
Roff, Jr, of the Colt's gun company, the 
criminal committed the murders with a reg- 
istered revolver, and the criminal was al- 
ready a convicted felon. 

Outlawing guns is impossible. The police 
themselves are often a source of pistols to 
people who do not bother with licenses and 
permits. I bought seven revolvers including 
a Colt DA M1878 .45 revolver and a small en- 
graved Smith & Wesson 32 from one Chic- 
ago policeman, who did not want to insult 
me by asking for a permit. Though I bought 
them as “collector’s items,” they had been 
confiscated by the officer in the normal 
course of his work. He was logical in selling 
the guns to me, knowing me to be a gun 
collector; yet “confiscated guns, must be 
destroyed according to law,” declares Chi- 
cago police commissioner T. J. O'Connor. 

Another gun which came my way from a 
policeman violated State and Federal law. 
It was a 38 Smith & Wesson with numbers 
ground off that once belonged to the famous 
kidnapper “Machine Gun” Kelly. The gun 
was taken from one of Kelly's gang by then- 
detective Charles Zimmerman, later Buffalo, 
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N. Y. chief of police. When he retired to 
California, kept the gun in 
memory of a high point in his career. His 
widow sold it to me as a collector's item. 
According to the penal law, section 1899, 
State of New York, “firearms and other 
enumerated dangerous weapons (confiscated 
in criminal proceedings) must be either de- 
stroyed or retained by the police department 
+ $ © Evidently in New York, as in other 
places, there are two kinds of law—one for 
the police, and one for civilians. Federal 
law was also violated by Zimmerman by re- 
taining a gun from which a number had 
been erased, and by transporting it across a 
State line. 

While cops claim they can curb crime by 
taking away all guns, and the pro-gun guys 
come back with wornout cliches such as 
“with what gun did Cain slay Abel,” the 
realities are that not even law enforcement 
agencies agree on what should be done with 
confiscated guns. 

‘The Los Angeles Police Department com- 
plies with law by dumping these guns into 
the deep waters of the Pacific Ocean each 
year on July 1,” says A. C. Hohmann, of Los 
Angeles. But in Boston, the Commissioner 
of Public Safety “may sell or destroy the 
same, and in case of a sale * * shall pay 
over the net proceeds to the Commonwealth.” 
In Washington, D. C., “Pistols, machineguns, 
etc., are either destroyed or transferred to 
the regular inventories of Federal or District 
Government agencies,” reports Inspector Earl 
Hartmen, property clerk. Yet by stealing 
from Government sources alone, criminals 
get nearly half the guns used in crime. 

Philadelphia police recently made a smart, 
moneysaving moye, which implicated the 
city government, common carriers, several 
gun dealers, and numerous other people, in 
a violation of the Federal Firearms Act. 
Procurement Commissioner Michael Sura de- 
cided that some confiscated Philadelphia 
police guns were worth money. He “scooped 
up 2,662 weapons which technically belonged 
as evidence from past trials and arranged 
* * + with the courts to offer them at pub- 
lic sale,” wrote David O. Moreton in the May 
issue of Law & Order, the police monthly 
magazine. These guns were bid in by a New 
York gun dealer. Commissioner Sura thrift- 
ily saved Philadelphia nearly $10,000 in trade 
for new police equipment, yet demonstrated 
strikingly the logical inconsistency of the 
police attitude toward firearms. And he 
helped many people violate the Federal law. 

The 1938 Federal Firearms Act states: “It 
shall be unlawful for any person to trans- 
port, ship, or knowingly receive in interstate 
or foreign commerce any firearm from which 
the manufacturer's serial number has been 
removed, obliterated, or altered, and the pos- 
session of any such firearm shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence that such firearm was 
transported, shipped, or received, as the case 
may be, by the possessor in violation of this 
chapter.” In this lot of guns were many 
with numbers ground off, and everybody 
from Commissioner Sura, to the common car- 
rier, to the New York dealer, to final owner 
may have violated Federal law during their 
possession, transfer, shipment, or receipt of 
such firearms as the New Navy .38 Colt re- 
volver illustrated, from which the serial 
numbers have been erased. Yet the sales 
and transfers in themselves were lawful 
transactions. 

What, then, of the overall value of Federal 
aintifirearms legislation? Has Congress any 
reason to make laws restricting the posses- 
sion and use for lawful purposes of any kind 
of firearm? The answer is, no. But they 
are able to restrict. guns by exercising a 
highly valued privilege of Congress, to raise 
and collect taxes. Congress.has tried to 
control guns by excessive taxation. 

Most of us agree that to provide for the 
common defense, to run our Government, 
we must pay taxes. We should naturally 
expect to give the Government considerably 
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more in tax money than the costs of ac- 
counting and collecting this money, so there 
will be a little left over for housing, defense, 
public works, welfare and social security, 
veterans’ compensation, and other needs. 
But Congress antigun laws cost the people 
more to administer than they bring in. 

The Treasury handles Congress gun-tax- 
ing laws because Congress has prohibited 
itself from making gun-restricting laws by 
saying in the Constitution’s second amend- 
ment that “A well regulated militia being 
necessary for the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” Contrary to what 
some of the more rabid pro-gun guys claim, 
this does not mean that everyone can go 
around carrying a gun. It does not mean 
that everyone cannot go around carrying a 
gun, either. The application of its meaning 
is in the expression well regulated militia.” 
The National Guard is not a constitutional 
“well regulated militia’; it is part of our 
United States Army organized Reserve forces. 
The militia ideas of the framers of the Con- 
stitution opposed the existence of a stand- 
ing army. Formal expression of the militia 
concept was set forth in Plan for a Militia 
published in London in 1745 by a Colonel 
Martin, The ideas in this little book had 
much to do with the phrasing of the second 
amendment. 

The army costs too much, said the colonel; 
militia would be cheaper. “No mercenary 
army (Martin's word for professional or 
standing army) which this nation can sup- 
port without becoming bankrupt, is sum- 
cient for its security against foreign inva- 
sion; yet a national militia is capable of 
defending it with great certainty, and little 
expense“ The militia included “the mili- 
tary service of all men capable of bearing 
arms, from the age of 18 to that of 50 
years; except such as may be exempted by 
law . > „ 

Over a century later, the militia term held 
the same meaning. In Wuhelm's Military 
Dictionary (1881) under militia is the ex- 
planation, “The laws of the United States 
require the enrollment into the militia of 
all able-bodied males between the ages of 18 
and 45 years, with certain exception accord- 
ing to law (such as judges, clergymen, doc- 
tors).” And at that time, “The 
militia of the United States numbers 125,906 
men, the number of men available for mili- 
tary duty unorganized, is 6,598,105." Out of 
a population in 1881 of 50 million, the figure 
compares well today with our 18 million li- 
censed hunters with a national population 
of 170 million. Our shooters are our mili- 
tia; our hunters, smallbore rifle shooters, 
target pistol marksmen, shotgunners, gun 
collectors, all are members of the, militia of 
the United States. 

But according to decree of the courts, 
militia is said to mean only the National 
Guard. And the progun guys who smart 
under the edict that no antifirearms laws 
have invaded the rights of citizens as em- 
bodied in the second amendment, flinch as 
the National Guard status is waved in their 
faces. They can flinch even more, for the 
term well-regulated, though not relating to 
the National Guard, did mean that guns 
were to be kept in an armory. The militia 
idea definitely regulated guns. When the 
militia companies were organized, the Gov- 
ernment may send to every captain for each 
man so enrolled a good firelock (smoothbore 
Hintlock musket) * * * and during every cap- 
tain's possession of the arms, each is to be 
allowed an armorer to keep them clean.. 
The captain, not the individual militiaman, 
was to keep the firelock. 

These two aspects of the much-mooted 
second amendment have caused conflict. The 
word militia does refer to everyone between 
18 and 45 or 50 years of age. But secondly, 
the amendment does not say that everybody 
ought to carry a gun. The first point, that 
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the militia Includes everyone, is a score for 
the progun crowd; the second point favors 
the antigun lawmakers by proposing storage 
of arms in a Government armory, 

But there is one more point, the heart of 
the controversy, for the amendment does not 


really relate to the concept of the militia, . 


nor to the “security of a free state,” but 
specifically to the “right of the citizen to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 
Stress that word “right,” for it applies to 
all citizens. It is not a limitation on the 
States, as many examiners of constitutional 
doctrine generally observe. If it were, it 
would have been written “the right of the 
States to raise citizen militia to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” ‘The Bill 
of Rights refers to the citizens. Clearly, the 
second amendment means what it says. 
Court decisions which affirm that an anti- 
firearms law is “constitutional” because it 
doesn't prevent the National Guard from 
carrying pistols are clearly legalistic non- 
sense: the National Guard is not the 
militia, 

Times change. The National Guard is in- 
dispensible to our pattern of national de- 
fense. The militia today consists of 20 
million gun owners. They face a very real 
problem, the present and future trend in 
antifirearms legislation. Basic rights are 
infringed, and the national security has been 
placed in danger by antigun laws. 

Instead of implementing the second 
amendment, making sure that every man 
of the militia knows how to shoot his fire- 
lock—or Krag, or Springfield, or M-1, or 
BAR, or full-auto M-14 and M-15 rifles—Gov- 
ernment has used excessive taxation to pro- 
hibit using modern military rifles for lawful 
purposes, and has killed the domestic manu- 
facture of machineguns for defense. Amer- 
ican soldiers are dead today because we did 
not have enough machine-firing weapons to 
give them on Bataan and Corregidor. The 
National Firearms Act (of 1934, amended 
1954), was to blame, Then Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings, after one World War 
and a dozen minor wars in his lifetime, still 
believed in 1934 that we would have no 
more war (it was outlawed by the League of 
Nations) and there was no need for guns. 
Then 1940 found us drilling recruits (who 
had never seen a gun) to fight a machine- 
gun blitzkrieg, and the Army didn't even 
have guns to give them for drill. The con- 
cept of preinduction training in marksman- 
ship was a flame nurtured by a tiny group of 
shooters in the National Rifle Association, 
men who knew the truth. Nobody would 
listen, though they preached the doctrine 
that rifle shooting is fun, as well as a duty of 
the citizen, 

Even the Army has fallen for the anti- 
gun line. After spending 13 years and great 
expense in developing a full auto infantry 
rifle, the M-14, Ordnance has come up with 
a dilly; the M-14 as issued will be semi- 
automatic only, no advance over the M-1. 
By substituting a few parts the modern 
militiaman’s flrelock can be made full auto 
but how do you convert an ordinary GI 
into a trained automatic rifleman? Will 
there be time? 

There is a way to train 20 million citizen 
militia. We must have, not antigun laws, 
but progun laws. First step, repeal exist- 
ing Federal firearms laws. They do not pre- 
vent crime. They do not curb crime, They 
do not give law enforcement officers any 
tools with which to catch or convict crimi- 
nals, especially when law enforcement bodies 
from top to bottom ignore even Federal laws 
regulating firearms, And the high percent 
of federally owned and registered (U. S. 
Army) firearms used in crime reveals how 
ineffective Federal control of guns is. In 
two instances Federal firearms laws have 
been damaging to the national defense. 
The Machinegun Act has proved its folly, 
and prevented the creation of even a sport- 
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In a second instance, the Federal Fire- 
arms Act has been so badly written by law 
cranks (not gun cranks) that petty men 
with grand visions have seized on it as a 
stepping stone to power, and the abuse of 
the public. This mumbo-jumbo of com- 
merce-regulating law hinders the legitimate 
dealer and manufacturer in guns—would, if 
proposed regulations went into effect, put 
gunmakers and dealers out of business. A 
house of cards, the law regulates the busi- 
ness of firearms making and selling, but 
carefully avoids the main fact, that of mak- 
ing a criminal's use of a gun unprofitable. 

These new regulations include, for ex- 
ample, the requirement that records be kept 
permanently by the dealer or gunmaker, for 
the life of the business, or the duration of 
his successors. Records, in brief, to be kept 
in perpetuity. Says R. E. Train, assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in a June 10, 
1957 letter to Senator Homer CAPEHART, 
“section 177.51 requires each licensed manu- 
facturer or dealer to maintain records re- 
flecting the receipt and disposition of all 
firearms. These records are required to be 
preserved permanently until the licensee or 
its successor in interest discontinues busi- 
ness. The present regulations provide for the 
maintenance of such records, but only for 6 
years. The statute itself (15 U. S. C. ff 903 
(d)) provides that ‘dealers shall maintain 
such permanent records of importation, ship- 
ment, or other disposal of firearms and am- 
munition as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall provide.’ 

“This section of the proposed regulations 
which is belng widely objected to as im- 
posing a new and unreasonable burden 
would seem to be clearly required by the 
words of the statute itself,” continues Mr. 
Train in his opinion to Senator CAPEHART. 
“Actually,” says Train, “the main difference 
between the old regulations and the new 
would seem to be that at the present time 
these records need only be kept for 6 years 
rather than permanently.” 

Although there is no reasonable explana- 
tion offered as to the value of records of a 
gunmaker kept permanently, nor is it stated 
who will be able to afford the tremendous 
cost of searching these records, citizen Train 
is obviously at fault in his semantic logic. 
“Permanent records” does not nor has it 
ever been intended to mean “keeping rec- 
ords permanently, in perpetuity.” A perma- 
nent record is, if we take Webster for the 
meaning, one “not subject to fluctuation or 
alteration.” In the statute quoted by Train, 
the word “permanent” modifies “records” as 
an adjective. The new regulations twist it 
into an adverb, “permanently,” which modi- 
fies the verb of “keep.” Now, does the 
Treasury want records kept in permanent- 
type ledgers, available for inspection as re- 
quired for normal income-tax purposes, or 
does it want records kept on any old scrap 
of paper, or in the mind of the dealer, but 
retained by him for all time? One or the 
other, but not both, is the meaning of the 
statute. And once permanent records” is 
allowed to mean “records kept permanently,” 
every industry in the United States which 
keeps records, every businessman, every tax- 
payer, every citizen, who should keep rec- 
ords in permanent form for, say the stautory 
6 or 7 years, will have to keep records as long 
as they are in business, as long as they are 
taxpayers, as long as they are alive. Why? 

This firearms department is an odd off- 
spring of an abortive push to get rid of all 
crime, by getting rid of allguns. The pillars 
on which it is propped are the National Act 
of 1934 and the Federal Act of 1938. Both 
are ostensible revenue-raising acts. Under 
the National Act in 1955-1956, $11,000 was 
taken in from transfer and registration fees, 
penalties, and fines. During the same period, 
the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit of the 
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Treasury (which contains the firearms depart- 
ment) spent an amount which the ATU di- 
rector refused to reveal, though it must have 
run into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. In one instance, in downstate Illinois, 
ATU agents spent 5 years in getting 1 
machinegun collector. When brought to 
trial, penalties could have totaled 18 years 
and $45,000. Charitably, the judge gave a 
token fine of $100, exacted no court costs, 
thereby apparently expressing his belief that 
the Government’s case was a waste of time. 
In the southern district court in California, 
a Culver City dealer, harassed by ATU 
agents, on direct orders from Washington, 
spent over $1,000 fighting an action brought 
by the Government because he sold antique 
curio pistols known as Chicago protector 
palm pistols. Firing an unobtainable .32 
extra short rimfire cartridge, the gun was 
argued to be a violation of the National Ma- 
chine Gun Act by another one of those odd 
twists of meaning which the Treasury seems 
toenjoy. The court, however, tossed out the 
case, finding for the defendant gun dealer. 

Since the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit 
also is supposed to catch bootleggers, and is 
ordered to apprehend criminals engaged in 
dope peddling, every minute spent on anti- 
gun foolishness is so much time taken away 
from their legitimate business. Distilling 
illegal alcohol is said to be the second largest 
illegal industry in the United States. And in 
the time it takes our ATU man to get the 
dope on an otherwise honest gun-law vio- 
lator (they don't prove many cases), a nar- 
cotics peddler can suborn your boy or your 
girl into a life-wrecking habit, 

Today, right now, there exists crying need 
to enact constructive legislation in the field 
of firearms law. Repealing existing laws is 
a must. Reenacting some provisions of ex- 
isting laws, together with a look at the 
mandatory sentence, should come next. 
Judges and juries are reluctant te convict 
when stiff mandatory sentences are in sight. 
But let the punishment fit the crime— 
say, 2 to 5 years in addition to the specific 
charge, if the crime was committed while 
carrying a gun, would be workable. Don't 
exempt shotguns and rifles from penalties 
for criminal use, but don't aim antigun laws 
at any gun just because of its fancied 
criminal-type nature. Yesterday's terror 
Weapons is tomorrow's collector’s prize. 
There should not exist any legislation pro- 
hibiting any citizen from using any type of 


firearm, including machinegun, muffler, or - 


silencer, or Buck Rogers ray gun, for any 
lawful purpose. But if anyone steps out of 
line with a gun, throw the book at him. 
Enact legislation to put some teeth into 
the militia concept, too. Work on that mili- 
tia idea, and while we cut defense spend- 
ing by the billions, let’s up it a few millions 
in the direction of the citizen soldier, In- 
stead of trying to cut out the Army director 
of civilian marksmanship's puny appropria- 
tion of $300,000 in the false interests of 
economy, stick a couple of extra zeroes on 
it, and make military small arms and am- 
munition available in plenty for rifle club 
members on approved ranges. Drop some 
added cash into the Federal school aid pro- 
gram, and build decent shooting ranges as 
elements in the overall sports program. Get 
the States interested in making the sport of 
shooting a part of everyday life in the towns, 
on campus. The cadre of instructors avail- 
able, free, from the membership of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, the United States 
Revolver Association, the National Skeet 
Shooting Association, the Amateur Trap- 
shooter's Association, the National Muzzle 
Loading Rifle Association, the National 
Single Shot Rifle Association, and many more 
clubs, shooters’ and collectors’ organizations 
all over the Nation, can really implement 
that second amendment if we have Positive 
firearms legislative instead of 
negative, false, destructive attitudes. 
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What you can do is twofold: First, write 
immediately to the Director, Alcohol and To- 
bacco Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington 25, D. C., and give him the bene- 
fit of your views of the proposed new regula- 
tions. Copies of these regulations can be 
found in any public library in the May 3, 
1957, Federal Register. If you are against 
the rules, say so. ‘Your letter must be in 
duplicate. 

Second, write to your Senators and Con- 

en, in Washington and in your State 
capital. Tell them what kind of gun laws 
you think are needed to prevent crime, and 
what kind of laws you want to see enacted 
to make your sport of guns and shooting one 
that will not be taken from you, And con- 
sider also your rights, as a citizen under this 
Constitution. Tell your Congressman about 
those rights, too. He knows about them, 
but it is always refreshing to a legislator to 
have matters called to his attention anew 
by the people who voted for him. Send a 
copy of your letter to Guns magazine for 
reference. We'd like to know your ideas on 
constructive firearms legislation. Urge the 
formation of a congressional committee to 
recommend good gun laws, 

There are plenty of advocates of antigun 
legislation. The results have been many: 
National weakness and disarmament, in- 
creased crime, novel forms of corruption 
and graft, political hysteria controlled for 
selfish political purposes, and manifold in- 
vasions of the rights of citizens. After all, 
why not have a progun law? 


Survey Discloses New Jersey Is Under- 
going the Most Pronounced Industrial 
Development in Its History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of New Jersey is un- 
dergoing the most pronounced industrial 
development in its history. At least $1,- 
400,000,000 will be spent between now 
and 1961 by about 500 concerns for capi- 
tal improvements or new plants in New 
Jersey, and these figures may be exceeded 
considerably, inasmuch as many con- 
cerns declined to disclose the extent of 
their planned capital outlays. 

Gov. Robert B. Meyer has opened an 
intensive drive to attract new business 
and industry to New Jersey in coopera- 
tion with executives of the State’s banks, 
business, industry, and utilities. 

I include here a report on this drive 
for new business from the New York 
Times of July 15, 1957. The article was 
written by George Cable Wright, the 
5 able correspondent in Trenton, 

Sway 
JERSEY MAKES Bm To NEw INDUSTRY—EXECU- 

TIVES To BE Envoys OUT or STATE—GRÓWTH 

ALREADY AT PEAK, SURVEY FINDS 

(By George Cable Wright) 

TRENTON, July 14.—Gov. Robert B, Meyner 
has opened an intensive drive to attract new 
business and industry to New Jersey. He is 
acting in cooperation with executives of the 
State’s banks, business, industry, and utili- 
ties. 

The executives, meeting with Mr. Meyner 
in Princeton last week, agreed to be eco- 
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nomic ambassadors. All are men who travel 
extensively in their work. Each received a 
portfolio stressing the advantages of doing 
business in Jersey. The envoys will use this 
in seeking to induce industrialists, manufac- 
turers, and financiers whom they meet to 
locate here. 

Meanwhile a survey discloses that this 
State is undergoing the most pronounced 
industrial development in its history. 

HEAVY SPENDING SLATED 

At least $1,400,000,000 will be spent be- 
tween now and 1961 by about 500 concerns 
for capital improvements or new plants in 
New Jersey. In all probability the expendi- 
tures will far exceed this figure, as many of 
the concerns have declined to disclose the 
extent of their capital spending. 

Public utilities, which must service these 
new and added facilities, will spend more 
than 60 percent of the total outlay. The 
only utilities failing to keep pace with the 
industrial development appear to be those 
that furnish potable and industrial water. 

The growth of industry and business is 
particularly pronounced in the Delaware and 
Raritan River valleys. Yet there are evi- 
dences of it in nearly all of the State's 21 
counties. The extent of the developments is 
obvious to the motorist who drives south 
along United States Route 1 or the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

Among the more costly projects are 3 elec- 
tric generating plants being constructed by 
the Public Service Electric & Gas Co., at a 
cost of $500 million; a $276 million com- 
pletely integrated steel mill planned by the 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co.; a $24 million 
Curtiss-Wright plant now nearing comple- 
tion, and an $18 million installion about to 
be built by the Phelps Dodge Corp. 

TELEPHONE EXPANSION PLANNED 


The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. plans 
to spend $220 million on new equipment over 
the next 4 years. In the same period the 
Atlantic City Electric Co. will invest $100 
million in generating equipment. 

Meanwhile the pressure of new business 
led the Prudential Insurance Co. last year 
to embark on a major expansion program. 
By 1960 this concern will have spent $21 
million for additional office space. 

Chemical industries alone are committed 
to spend $139,100,000 on capital improve- 
ments and expansion in this State during 
this year and 1958. 

One atomic reactor plant, reportedly the 
first of its type in this country, was placed 
in operation by Daystrom at West Caldwell 
in March. Three other reactor installations 
are about to be built. 

Meanwhile industrial real estate activity 
is reported brisk throughout the State, with 
choice tracts being sold rapidly. A substan- 
tial rise in employment rolls is anticipated 
in conjunction with this development. How- 
ever, the increase is expected to be tempered 
by a spread of automation. 

It is interesting to note that job predic- 
tions for 1960, made for the State just 7 
years ago, have in many instances already 
been surpassed. 

NINE-HUNDRED-ACRE STEEL PLANT 


Phoenix Iron & Steel, a subsidiary of 
Barium Steel, has purchased 900 acres ad- 
joining the Delaware River at Burlington for 
its ambitious project. When completed, it 
“will provide facilities for the complete pro- 
duction of steel plate, structural designs, and 
seamless tubing. It will further assume all 
of the functions of the company's present 
plants at Harrisburg and Phoenixville, Pa. 

Just a week ago $10 million in debentures 
were sold to finance the start of construc- 
tion. The first phase will cost $50 million 
and will comprise the erection of adequate 
docking facilities, a blast furnace, and an 
oxygen converter plant. 

The National Gypsum Co. recently com- 
pleted a multi-million-dollar installation ad- 
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jacent to the Phoenix property. And the 
Wood Conversion Co., of St. Paul, Minn., is 
now building a $3,500,000 plant at near-by 
Delanco, A few miles south at Moorestown, 
the Radio Corporation of America has vastly 
expanded its guided missile and surface 
radar work. 

At Pennsauken, on the outskirts of Cam- 
den, the Ford Motor Co. is constructing an 
$8,500,000 parts depot and export center, and 
the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. is erecting a 
multi-million-dollar facility. 

Other concerns building major installa- 
tions in this area are the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., the Hussman Refrigerator 
Co., of St. Louis, and the National Metal 
Edge Box Co. The Campbell Soup Co. 
recently completed the erection here of a 
300,000-square-foot warehouse and is now 
constructing nearby an office building and 
laboratory. 

JET ENGINE FACTORY 

The Curtiss-Wright structure is rising at 
the northern end of the Delaware Valley 
in Lawrence Township. It is due for com- 
pletion by 1961 and will be used for the 


maintenance and testing of jet engines.. 


"Nearby, in East Windsor, the Applied 
Science Corp. is erecting a $1 million build- 
ing to house its present activities at Prince-. 
ton, 

Socony Mobil has purchased land for a re- 
search laboratory at Pennington and plans 
to operate an atomic reactor plant at Hope- 
well. The New York Shipbuilding Corp. has 
just completed a new $12 million graving 
dock at Camden, 

South at Paulsboro on the Delaware the 
Sun Oil Co. and Esso Standard Oll are about 
to build new bulk-oil plants. A few miles 
east the Hercules Powder Co. and the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. are erecting major struc- 
tures. 

United States Bronze Powder Works, Inc., 
plans a multi-million-dollar facility at 
Flemington, as does RCA at Somerville. 
Johnson and Johnson recently completely a 
new plant for its Ethicon Division near Som- 
erville and three additional modernistic 
plants on a 300-acre site at North Bruns- 
wick. These structures will house the com- 
pany's shipping center, baby products divi- 
sion and surgical dressing activities. ‘ 

The Phelps Dodge installation is rising on 
a 200-acre tract at South Brunswick. 

The Okonite Cable Co. recently purchased 
a large plant on Route 1 at New Brunswick 
for $4,500,000 and has already moved all of 
its Wilkes-Barre, Pa., operations here, 

Other concerns that have purchased large 
tracts of land or are now building in this 
area are the Aluminum Corporation of Amer- 
ica, the California Refining Co., the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., the Hercules 
Powder Co., the Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., RCA, the Bakelite Co., E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, the Sperry & Hutchinson Co., Ron- 
son, and the National Lead Co. 

Revlon recently moved most of its Brook- 
lyn and Bronx cosmetic facilities to Edison 
Township, near New Brunswick. Within a 
10-mile radius of New Brunswick more than 
$100 million is being spent or has been com- 
mitted by private industry, for expansion 
and development of production plants. 

Sherwin-Williams has purchased 12 acres 
at South Brunswick for a new paint instal- 
lation. Brockway Glass completed a new 
plant at Freehold last year and is already 
expanding it, and the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. is erecting a vast plastic 
plant close by. 

The Colgate-Palmolive Co. has bought 105 
adjoining acres, and the American Coil Com- 
pany, Inc., has just completed a 65,000- 
square-foot building at Farmingdale. 

The General Chemical Division of the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., is expanding 
its Elizabeth facility, and the Philco Corp. 
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is planning to erect a huge storage warehouse 
in that community. Close by at Linden, 
the General Aniline and Film Corp. and Esso 
are spreading their industrial wings. 


Inflation: Politicians Choose Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, devotees 
of the Eisenhower-Humphrey tight- 
money form of economic strangulation 
have missed few opportunities to chastise 
their critics as half-baked political op- 
portunists who know nothing about fiscal 
policy or classical economic theory. I 
think the fine column of July 12, 1957, by 
Mr. Richard L. Strout, staff correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, will 
provide interesting reading for my col- 
leagues as it furnishes some information 
on the composition of the group which is 
attacking the so-called orthodox eco- 
nomic. theory held by Secretary Hum- 
phrey. As Mr. Strout points out, the new 
economic group includes men who, in- 
deed, are not to be scoffed at. 

Mr. Strout also relates some of the ar- 
guments of this new economic school and 
in particular pays attention to the fact 
that the tight money, credit-rationing 
policy is uneven and unfair. Certain 
giant corporations continue to obtain 
needed financing even though interest 
rates soar, for they are able to pass the 
added expenditure along to the consum- 
ing public by charging higher prices. 
However, it is the little-business man 
and the small company in the highly 
competitive situation who are unable to 
absorb the staggering cost of current in- 
terest rates. They do not have the op- 
portunity to benefit from an adminis- 
tered price. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it high time we 
examined closely the relevance of the 
orthodox economic theory to the type of 
inflation we are now undergoing. De- 
spite Secretary Humphrey's protesta- 
tions, the theory may not be as sacro- 
sanct as he would have us believe. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Strout's article be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor of 

July 12, 1957] 
INFLATION: Poxrricians CHOOSE Ur 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Many observers here regard inflation as 
the No. 1 long-range economic issue before 
the United States. 

The question increasingly is asked: 

Is this another old-fashioned normal kind 
of inflation, or is this a new kind? 

From the beginning the administration 
has said this is normal-type inflation which 
requires normal remedies. 

A group of economists, however, is urging 
strongly that it is a new kind of inflation 
to which old-fashioned classical remedies 
aren't adequate. 
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POLITICIANS TAKE SIDES 


Politicians are beginning to choose up 
sides. President Eisenhower, outgoing Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
and other Republicans are committed to the 
orthodox concepts and argue that the old- 
fashioned prescription of tight money is 
the appropriate remedy. 

On the other hand, Democrats—almost 
desperately searching for a common political 
issue—are tending to fall behind the new 
group of economists. It can't be said that 
the Democrats always understand the rew 
theory but they are willing to take a chance 
on anything. 

The neW economic group, although in a 
minority, includes men not to be scoffed at. 
At one time or another doubts about the 
orthodox theory have been raised by Elliott 
Bell, editor of Business Week and former 
fiscal adviser to Thomas E. Dewey, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, and Seymour Harris of Har- 
vard, Gardner C. Means of the Committee 
on Economic Development, Leon Keyserling, 
former head of the Truman Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and—in greater or lesser 
degree—a good many other well-known 
figures. 

PRESIDENT ASKS HELP 

The administration’s problem is that al- ` 
though it has backed the “tight money” 
policy courageously for almost a year prices 
have kept going up. As an editorial in the 
current Life magazine (supporter of the 
Eisenhower administration) says: 

“The consumer price index has gone up for 
14 of the last 15 months and is at another 
all-time high * * prices have risen nearly 
4 percent in the past year.” 

There are signs that the administration is 
less certain now that it has the answer. 

President Eisenhower at his press confer- 
ence has with increasing frequency: stated 
that the Government by itself cannot halt 
inflation, that this is a problem in which the 
people must cooperate. Increasingly, he 
singles out corporations and trade unions. 
This in part approaches the theories of the 
“nonorthodox” school. Shortly after making 
one of his urgent exhortations Mr. Eisen- 
hower was faced with the latest price boost 
of United States Steel. 

Secretary Humphrey's economic views, as 
presented in lengthy current grilling before 
the Senate Finance Committee, are almost 
100 percent traditional and orthodox, but 
some people think that even he is shifting. 

In-a militant opening statement he ap- 
peared to take the position that current in- 
fiation is due to big Government spending 
and goods “scarcity,” that prices are rising 
because too much money is chasing too few 
goods. This is the classical concept. - 

On July 11 he amplified this to include 
another feature, huge Federal expenditure 
for unproductive armaments. It appeared 
that his is one of the chief villians in Mr. 
Humphrey's concept. It leaves unanswered 
why prices were fairly stable for 4 years be- 
tween 1951-55 even while armament ex- 
penditures were big. 

The group of new school economists, in- 
creasingly backed by a number of Democrats, 
is charging that what Secretary Humphey 
says is happening isn’t happening, and that 
he is taking the wrong steps to prevent it 
from happening. 


ARGUMENTS STATED 


If the diagnosis of “to much money chas- 
ing too few goods” is correct then the ortho- 
dox remedy for the orthodox problem is cor- 
rect—cut down the supply of money. This 
the Federal Reserve Board has been doing 
vigorously by boosting interest rates, throt- 
tling credit. This has the effect of rationing 
loans, just as water is rationed on a life- 
raft. Those who get credit survive; those 
who fail succumb. 
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But what the new economic school argues 
is that this remedy is no longer adequate; 
in fact, may actually be harmful. Credit 
rationing as an inflation remedy is uneven 
and unfair, they assert. 

At the risk of oversimplification, the argu- 
ment runs like this: > 

Small companies can't get credit easily, 
neither can competitive groups whose prices 
are fixed on the market place. The build- 
ing industry and small business, it is widely 
accepted, are having difficulties. 

But the giant corporations (so runs the 
argument) are less affected. Instead of bor- 
rowing money, they raise prices. 

MORE SUBTLE EFFORT? 


Other speakers go further and argue that 
credit stringency is injuring small business 
and not affecting or even aiding monopolies, 
while the banks which have money to lend 
are prospering disproportionately. 

Prices are going up at the same time that 
the value of Government bonds are sinking, 
it is pointed out. 

Many economists cite the one-two effect 
of trade unions raising wages in escalator 
agreements while simultaneously employers 
Pass on the cost to the public in higher 
prices. 

“How can ‘tight money’ affect this kind 
of thing?” they ask. Dr. Sumner Slichter, 
of Harvard, has partially stressed the infla- 
tionary significance of this union-employer 
procedure. 

To get at the real causes of the “new 
Inflation,“ according to many witnesses be- 
fore the two current Senate hearings, 
remedies at once more subtle and up to 
date are required. 


Minneapolis Youth Wins Propeller Club 
National Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Ronald C. 
Johnson, a student at Central High 
School in Minneapolis, has won first 
prize in the annual essay contest spon- 
sored by the Propeller Club of the United 
States and conducted among the Na- 
tion’s high schools to stimulate active 
interest in the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. His award is a 40-day, 8,000-mile- 
round-trip voyage to the Mediterranean. 

Ronald's essay topic was the “Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine: Its Importance to 
the American Farmer, Miner, Manufac- 
turer in World Trade.” He related the 
vital role of American shipping in main- 
taining reliable means for exporting 
surpluses produced from each of the 
above fields and in providing supply lines 
at home for dozens of commodities essen- 
tial to the welfare and economic health 
of workers in those fields. 

The National Propeller Club is an or- 
ganization with about 12,000 members 
in various commercial fields who ac- 
1 advocate and support the need for 

American-flag shipping industry. 
In addition to his top national prize, 
Ronald’s essay won first prize in a 
contest which the Twin-Cities Port of 
the Propeller Club conducted among 
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high-school youths in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

Naturally we are proud of Ronald 
Johnson’s fine achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the winning essay. 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT Marine—Its Im- 

PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, MINER, 

MANUFACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 


(By Ronald C. Johnson) 
FOREWORD 


I am entering this contest because ships 
have always fascinated me. Having lived in- 
land,-I have had only a slight firsthand 
knowledge of our great merchant marine. 

The more I studied this vast subject, the 
more I have become aware that our very 
existence as a powerful and prosperous Na- 
tion is directly linked to our merchant ma- 
rine. Its inland, coastal, and world shipping 
represents the very lifeline of commerce, 
upon which the American farmer, miner, and 
manufacturer must depend for the transport 
of raw materials and distribution of finished 
products. 

Most important of all, I have discovered 
that our merchant shipping affects the people 
I know and see every day. The paperboy 
and the mailman, for example, could not 
bring us news if it weren’t for mass shipping 
of wood pulp, ink, minerals, and machinery. 
My corner drugstore, as well as the big de- 
partment store downtown would not be so 
reasonable in price, nor £o diversified, with- 
out the benefit of our vast. and complex 
family of merchant ships. D 

The Propeller Club, tħrough its Harold 
Harding Memorial Essay contest, is doing a 
great service to all Americans of my genera- 
tion by giving us this opportunity to study 
and more fully appreciate the vital imper- 
tance of our great merchant marine. 


THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE AS A 
BENEFACTOR OF WORLD ECONOMY 


With the world’s surface being composed 
of more than 70 percent water, the ships from 
all countries weave a network of commerce, 
making possible a freer interchange of goods 
and ideas. The United States Merchant Ma- 
rine, as a leader in world shipping, is one of 
the greatest forces for a more stabilized and 
unified world civilization. Through recent 
years, spectacular strides have been made in 
transportation and communication that have 
seemingly melted vast distances between 
continents. American shipping is also keep- 
ing its pace with progress. In the future as 
well as for the present, our merchant marine 
will remain to be our most reliable and eco- 
nomical means of transport for a variety of 
American goods stemming from our mines, 
our fields, and our factories. The United 
States possesses more than one-third of the 
total sea tonnage of shipping (see chart A), 
and has the world's largest merchant marine. 

OUR SHIPS ARE BUILT TO SPECIALIZED 
REQUIREMENTS 

Our world shipping fleet is comprised of 
tramp or charter vessels, the company- 
operated vessels, and the liner vessels. 
There are a wide variety of ships in each 
category. Each is designed for a certain 
type of service. For example, there are ships 
built for overseas trade, intercoastal ship- 
ping, Great Lakes shipping, and inland 
waterways. Each vessel must be built to 
best suit the trade route for which it is 
intended. Most ships are designed for one 
purpose, or a single type of cargo. These 
include the sleek passenger liner, the com- 
bination passenger-freighter, the company 
liner, which might include ships designed 
exclusively for transporting coal, grain, ore, 
chemicals, or foodstuffs. There are also 
combination freighter-tankers, which haul 
both package freight and bulk cargo—such 
as oll and other liquids. Barges of all types 
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are used extensively on inland waterways. 
These are generally built for one type of 
commodity, such as grain, coal petroleum, 
and dther bulk cargoes. Some barges are 
specially built to transport hundreds of 
automobiles and trucks. 

Some vessels must be limited as to length, 
beam, or draft, due to certain size lockages 
or shallow waters in which they operate, 
Commercial fishing fleets are noted for 
being designed to meet the requirements of 
the particular type of fishing for which they 
fre used. Our Great Lakes ore boats are a 
typical example of the way our merchant 
ships are often completely designed to per- 
form a specific cargo hauling task. Their 
job is to economically move iron ore from 
the head of the Great Lakes to the, steel 
centers of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. Marine architects and engineers 
developed mammoth 600- to 800-fcot long 
ships for this task. The record for filling 
one of these ore boats is 11,000 tons in 15 
minutes. Normally, however, boats are 
filled in 3 or 4 hours, from huge overhead 
hoppers, which receive ore from railroad 
dump cars, with tracks running out on the 
pier, above the hoppers. Giant unloaders 
empty the ore boats in from 4 to 5 hours. 

The design of a ship is all-important, be- 
cause it affects its efficiency, and its ability 
to best serve the miner, farmer, and manu- 
facturer. 


OUR POSTWAR MERCHANT MARINE 


The United States merchant marine in- 
cludes 25.8 million gross tons, 30 percent of 
the world’s active ocean-shipping tonnage 
(see chart A). World War II left us with 
a surplus of 4,000 war-bullt ships owned by 
the Government. Their tonnage equaled 
two-thirds of the world’s prewar dry-cargo 
fleet, and one-half the tanker fleet. Nearly 
a thousand of the best of these ships were 
sold to United States citizens, which were 
given preference. Most of these surplus 
tankers, Victory, and Liberty ships have been 
remodeled to efficiently meet our Nation's 
present-day shipping needs. Eleven hun- 
dred surplus ships were gold shippers of other 
nations, and 1,828 have been set aside as our 
national-defense reserve fleet. 

The value of our moth-ball merchant 
fleet was proven only recently, when the 
Suez Canal was closed. Many of our re- 
serve tankers were quickly recommissioned 
to carry United States fuel oil to Europe. 
Hundreds of these surplus ships have also 
served agriculture by providing emergency 
grain storage capacity. 

UNITED STATES POSTWAR OCEAN SHIPPING 
TRIMMED TO INDUSTRY'S NEEDS 

As statistics indicate, we presently have a 
vast, powerful modern fleet of merchant 
ships to serve American industry. In fact, 
World War II, and our international com- 
mitments in Korea from 1948 to 1953, 
spurred us into overbuilding our merchant 
fleet. 

For the sake of economy, we have cut 
back our active shipping tonnage to propor- 
tions that best sult our current require- 
ments. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES ARE VITAL 


With our high wage scales and high oper- 
ating costs, our ships cannot economically 
compete with the merchant fleets of other 
countries. It is estimated that foreign ships 
can be built for less than half of what 
United States shipyards can produce them 
for. The typical foreign freighter can also 
operate for hundreds of dollars per day less 
than ours. It is therefore inevitable that 
the Federal Government subsidize American 
shipping and shipbuilding to insure the 
continued strength of our merchant marine. 
Much of this subsidy cost is regained 
through our protective import duties. 
This expense to our national budget is a 
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necessity. It must be included as a part of 
the overall cost of our world 
leadership and our ability to be self-sufficient 
in the event of another war threat. 


OUR MERCHAINT MARINE IS BIG BUSINESS 


In analyzing costs, it is well to realize 
the tremendous stake American shipping 
has in American industry. Passenger liners 
such as the United States represent a $70 
million investment. A modern freighter 
ranges from $3,500,000 to $6 million each. 
Private investors have a long-range invest- 
ment that must show a profit and be amor- 
tized over a 20-year period. Yet, Govern- 
ment arrangements with the United States 
Maritime Commission provide only for 12- 
year subsidy contracts. This presents a 
serious threat to encouraging private capital, 
and hinders the continuing strength and 
prosperity of our merchant marine. A high 
proportion of United States owned ships 
must be Government subsidized in order to 
remain in operation (see chart B). 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, PLUS PRIVATE CAPITAL CAN 

SOMETIMES IMPROVE SHIPPING SERVICES 

One exception to the trend toward increas- 
ing dependence upon Government aid, is 
the Federal Barge Eines operating in the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. This 
line, for many years, was a Government- 
owned facility, consistently operating at a 
loss. Recently acquired by the St. Louis 
Shipbuilding & Steel Co., it was gradually 
built into an organization earning a sub- 
stantial net profit in 1956. This was ac- 
complished by reequipping the line with 
faster, more powerful new diesel towboats, 
introducting completely new-style inte- 
grated sectional barge tows, and by using 
modern loading and unloading methods. 

American industry benefited by this com- 
pany's improved handling of freight, and 
fastre service. Federal Barge Lines is no 
longer a taxpayer's burden. Instead, it is a 
profitable, taxpaying enterprise. 

SHIPPING ROUTES MUST BE ECONOMICALLY 

SOUND 

To best serve industry, cargo space must 
be fully utilized, and runs with empty or 
light loads avoided. Short shipping seasons 
can also make a route costly. 


OUR STRATEGIC LOCATION, PLUS ABUNDANT 
HARBORS AND WATERWAYS, FAVORS SHIPPING 
Another important phase of the merchant 

marine’s ability to serve the American 

farmer, miner, and manufacturer in worid 
trade, is our abundance of excellent natural 
harbors and well-managed port facilities. 

These natural harbors are strategically lo- 

cated on both the east and west coasts, 

and on the gulf. Enormous manmade har- 
bors and inland water facilities have also 
been developed to bring the world’s markets 
to industry's doorstep. North America, 
blessed with the most fabulous inland sea— 

the Great Lakes—is soon to become an im- 

portant link in world trade through the 

great St. Lawrence seaway. 

The North American Continent, with its 
vast coastline, is uniquely placed as a natural 
center of world trade on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. With the Panama Ca- 
nal, the United States holds the key to im- 
portant east-west shipping—both for our 
coastal industries and a great portion of all 
world shipping. (See chart E.) 

THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE OF THE 

FUTURE 


Today marine engineers are vitally con- 
cerned about the possibility of future block 
obsolescence of our merchant ships of World 
War II vintage. To counteract this, far- 
reaching experimentation is going on in 
testing newer, stronger, more durable ma- 
cn og that can go into the building of our 
ships. 

Completely radical new designs are being 
worked out to make our ships more func- 
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tional. Stowage, loading, and unloading 
processes are being improved to cut handling 
costs and shipment. This will be a 
tangible ad to American industry and agri- 
culture. New techniques are being tried. 
“Piggy-back” shipping of semitrailers on the 
decks of intercoastal ships, Great Lakes ships, 
and inland waterway barges. Two new rollon 
train ships to be started this year, will permit 
the Alaska Steamship Co. to roll on 110 rail- 
road cars and transport them on an 8-day 
turnaround schedule between Seattle and 
Whittier, Alaska. Huge mariner cranes and 
other automatic loading and unloading ma- 
chinery are fast replacing archaic boom gear, 

New turbo-generators using nuclear power 
are expected to be built within the next 5 
years. Such developments might hold the 
key to revolutionizing the entire shipping in- 
dustry. There might be a day when nuclear 
powered ships can travel many times uround 
the world without delay for refueling. Great- 
er operating efficiency should result. By 
eliminating much bulky machinery and fuel 
storage, such a ship could provide 20 to 30 
percent added cargo space. 

All of these new developments hold great 
promise for the new merchant fleet of the 
future, and its ability to offer new standards 
of transport to benefit the American farmer, 
miner, manufacturer, and ultimately all of 
us. 


The Supreme Court— Has It Legislative 
Functions? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the pen of Mark P. Haines, of Sturgis, 
Mich., publisher of the Sturgis Journal, 
comes the following editorial of June 22, 
1957, which can with profit be read by 
the average citizen: 

GOVERNMENT BY USURPATION 


Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States make convincing evidence 
that the lawmaking powers of Congress have 
been usurped by 9 men who hold their posi- 
tions by appointment and are frozen into 
their jobs for life. What President Roosevelt 
was unable to accomplish with his Court- 
packing scheme in the 12 years he was Presi- 
dent, President Eisenhower has achieved in 
less than 5 years. We now have government 
pr philosophy and political opinion instead 
of law. > 

The Supreme Court has preempted the 
legislative functions of Congress and is de- 
creeing—not interpreting—what laws shall 
govern our people and our ecónomy. The 
irresponsibility of some of its decisions are 
incredible, 

People of this country now have a better 
understanding of what President Eisenhower 
meant when he gave his reason for the ap- 
pointment of Justice Earl Warren—that the 
former California Governor had a good 
middie-of-the-road philosophy. A judge's 
personal convictions and philosophy should 
have no bearing on his judgment in matters 
of law. The Supreme Court's duty as de- 
fined by the Constitution is to apply the law 
to the facts as determined by the lower courts 
unless there has been a gross abuse of dis- 
cretion with regard to the latter. Personal 
views and prejudices should have no part 
in the Court's reasoning. 

Adding to the confusion is the fact that 
the Supreme Court can’t make up its own 
mind, 
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On June 11, 1956, the United States Su- 
preme Court by a 5 to 3 vote upheld the 
right of military courts to try civillan de- 
pendents accompanying the United States 
Armed Forces overseas. Last week, ruling on 
the same two cases, less than 1 year after 
its first decision the Court reversed itself 
completely. There are now nearly 400,000 
of these overseas dependents, plus 24,000 
civilian employees, who have no papa, no 
mama, no Uncle Sam. 

Even more serious in its implications is a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court prac- 
tically nullifying the authority of Congress 
to deal with Communists on the Federal 
payroll. Reversing its own decision uphold- 
ing the Smith Act 6 years ago, the Court has 
now freed 5 California leaders of the Com- 
munist Party from sentences under the 
Smith Act, and ordered new trials for 9 
others. The Court's reasoning is, that in 
order to convict under the Smith Act, which 
makes it a crime to conspire to teach and 
advocate overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence, it is to prove 
that action toward violent rebellion is being 
advocated. A simple showing of advocacy 
says the Court, is not sufficient for convic- 
tion. 

This seems to be a distinction without a 
difference. Does it mean that a man who 
plants a bomb in an airplane or a theater 
or a home cam't be convicted unless he is 
caught touching a match to the fuse? The 
intent of Congress in passing the Smith Act 
was perfectly obvious. It was designed to 
enable the law-enforcing agencies to prose- 
cute and convict Communists on the Federal 
payrolls. Now the Supreme Court is releas- 
ing them faster than they can be put behind 
bars. 

No wonder Government lawyers are be- 
wildered. Commented Columnist David Law- 
rence: “It all adds up to the bewilderment 
of the public which is being solemnly told 
that it must always bow to the supreme law 
of the land—whatever that is today.” 


Well might the people inquire as did a 
certain Cassius in another time of threatened 
tyranny: 

“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed 
That he is grown so great?” 


Unless something can be done to curb the 
autocratic power of the Supreme Court, Con- 
gress might as well pack up and go home. 
Let the Supreme Court write as well as pass 
judgment on the Nation's laws. 


If there comes a time when the people 
are convinced that the Supreme Court 
wishes to overthrow our Government by 
judicial degree, there would seem to be 
no reason why impeachment proceedings 
would not be available because the Court 
is an independent, continuing body, 1 of 
the 3 branches into which the Federal 
Government has been divided. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
18 75 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Address by Hon. William E. Jenner, of - 


Indiana, Before Sigma Delta Chi Jour- 
nalistic Fraternity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered before the Sigma Delta Chi 
Journalistic Fraternity, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Monday, June 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM E. JEN- 
NER BEFORE THE SIGMA DELTA CHI JOURNAL- 
ISTI FRATERNITY MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1957, 
INDIANAPOLIS ATHLETIC CLUB, INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND. 

I'm very glad to be with you today be- 
cause it gives us a chance to talk freely. 
I always enjoy an exchange of ideas. I know 
the questions you ask will be stimulating. 

The other day I asked myself why I go on 
fighting communism. Why don’t I pack 
my things, move into my house in Bedford 
and just go fishing? 

But that day I was feeling a little low. 
We were in session for more than 12 hours 
and I’ve just had an operation. 

I tell you why I go on fighting and why 
I will continue to fight as long as I am 
able to. 

Because communism is a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States. 

Its methods and techniques may change. 
Its purpose will not. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, is responsible for 
knowing and ferreting out the many diverse 
ways in which the Communists work. 

As long as the Communist conspiracy ex- 
ists—and that means as long as communism 
exists, my purpose will not change. 

The recent Supreme Court decisions make 
our committee's work more difficult. 

The net result of the Jencks case is that 
no one can be prosecuted under the Smith 
Act, or under any other statute unless the 
FBI is willing to turn over to the defend- 
ant's lawyers all reports which the FBI has 
received from witnesses the Government 
plans to use him at the trial. 

Before that, it was left to the judge to 
look at the documents and decide whether 
they should be given to the defense. 

The Communists scored in that decision. 
They can ask for anything in the FBI files 
touching their cases. 

In the Yates case, the Supreme Court 
reached the remarkable conclusion that the 
Smith Act prohibits advocacy’ of forcible 
overthrow of the Government, if such ad- 
vocacy is coupled with an “effort to insti- 
gate action to that end,” but that Congress 
did not intend to prohibit advocacy of for- 
cible overthrow “as an abstract principle.” 

The net result of the Yates case is to crip- 
ple the Smith Act. That invalidates all the 
prosecutions thus far obtained under it, in- 
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cluding Jack Hall and the other Hawailan 
Reds. 


Victory No. 2 for the Communist. 

In the Watkins case, the court practically 
says that hereafter it is going to make a 
critical judgment as to whether any legisla- 
tive purpose justifies the disclosures sought 
and, if so, the importance of that informa- 
tion to the Congress in furtherance of its 
legislative function. 

The court ruled the defendant would not 
have to testify about persons he knew as 
members of the Communist party because 
the mandate setting up the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is too broad 
and vague. 

Consequently, every Communist hereafter 
called before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and perhaps by other 
congressional committees, will have the right 
to demand a detailed and lengthy justifica- 
tion of the interrogation, perhaps of every 
question. 

The net effect of the Watkins decision is to 
gravely harrass and hobble the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. For. 
tunately, the mandate of the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee is much less vulnerable to 
criticism by the court, though of course, 
only a very brave man would prophesy that 
it will not be attacked in its turn by the 
present court. 

In Sweezy v. the State of New Hampshire, 
also decided on June 17, 1957, the Supreme 
Court reversed the contempt conviction of a 
witness who refused (without pleading the 
5th amendment) to answer the questions of 
the Attorney General of New Hampshire. 
The attorney general was acting under the 
authority of a resolution of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature authorizing him to in- 
vestigate possible violations of the New 
Hampshire subversive activities of 1951. 
The court held that the investigative area 
assigned to the attorney general was too 
broad, and that the legislature should have 
defined more precisely what mafters it want- 
ed investigated. The net effect of that 
decision is to cripple still further the power 
of the individual States to investigate sub- 
versive activity—a power already greatly 
limited by last year’s decision in Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, which struck down the sedi- 
tion laws of no less than 42 States. 

In Service v. Dulles, also decided on 
June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court held that 
John Stewart Service had been invalidly dis- 
charged from the Foreign Service by Dean 
Acheson in 1951, Despite the prevailing im- 
pression, the Court's decision has nothing to 
do with Service's loyalty or suitability, and 
does not constitute a ruling that he is or 
was loyal or a sound security risk. The de- 
cision merely holds that Secretary of State 
Acheson blundered in discharging Service 
before completing all the investigative steps. 
The case is, therefore, important to Service, 
but not especially to us.. The Reds and 
their sympathizers naturally distorted it to 
mean that Service has been cleared by the 
Supreme Court on the issue of loyalty—which 
is nonsense. Yes, the Communists are do- 
ing fine. : 

Think of the gains the Communists have 
made since that night in 1917 when Lenin 
arrived at St. Petersburg’s Finland station 
to take communism out of a book and bring 
it into the lives of men, 

Think of the gains the Communists have 
made since the end of World War II, when 
we vowed to plant the four freedoms and 
the ideals of the Atlantic Charter everywhere 
in the world. 


Think of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania. Think of little Latvia, Lithuania, 
Albania. Think of all the others. 

Then remember, the powerful, well fi- 
nanced, thoroughly trained and artfully con- 
cealed Communist agents in government 
bureaus, embassies, foreign offices, intelli- 
gence headquarters, editorial sanctums and 
university faculties, not only in our own 
country but also in every one of the coun- 
tries of our so-called allies: 

3 Ay the 3 wealth and influ- 
ose who to foster and protec 
this ignorance, . 

Three years ago, when I was chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity, we issued our now famous report 
Interlocking Subversion in Government De- 
partments. That was the report, you will re- 
call, which laid bare the design by which 
Communists penetrated into the United 
States Government and helped each other 
to rise to command posts in that government, 

That was the report which described the 
members of the Red underground in these 
words: “They used each other's names for 
reference on applications for Federal em- 
ployment. They hired each other. They 
Promoted each other. They raised each 
other's salaries. They transferred each other 
from bureau to bureau, from department to 
department, from Congressional committee 
to Congressional committee. They assigned 
each other to international missions. They 
vouched for each other's loyalty and pro- 
tected each other when exposure threatened.” 

You will recall, Iam sure, the impact those 
words had on thinking Americans. One 
paper wrote that it sold as fast as the Kinsey 
Report. People who were uncertain before, 
people who had doubted before, doubted no 
longer when they were shown the tunnels 
through which those Red moles had crawled 
into our Government. It became enormously 
important not only to the conspirators, 
themselves, but also to the many, many 
others who have a vested interest in conceal- 
ing their conspiracy, to obliterate the im- 
pression made by our report. 

When we said the members of the Red un- 
derground used each other’s names for ref- 
erence on applications for Federal employ- 
ment, we said it because there were scores 
of documents in the record to prove it. 
When we said: “They hired each other; they 
promoted each other; they raised each other’s 
salaries; they transferred each other from 
bureau to bureau, from department to de- 
partment, from congressional committee to 
congressional committee; they each 
other to international missions; they vouched 
for each other's loyalty and protected each 
other when exposure threatened.” i 

We said all this because there were not 
scores, but hundreds of documents in the 
record to prove it. 

This is precisely the reason why our re- 
port did so much to form the prevailing 
image of Communist infiltration. The Com- 
munists knew all this, So did their friends, 
who help the cause so much by pretending 
to be anti-Communists. They knew, they 
all knew that the only way to destroy the 
influence of our report was to plant a lie 
about it in a respectable place and then cir- 
culate that lie under respectable auspices. 
That's why I go on fighting. ` 

I don't give up in any fight, simply be- 
cause it is going against me. Every Ameri- 
can instinct recoils at the thought of quit- 
ting. America was not settled by quitters, 
it was not built by quitters, and it will not 
be saved by quitters, 
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But that fs the response only of my in- 
stincts. What about my intelligence? 

Have I dedicated myself to a lost cause? 
Is communism really the wave of the future, 
the tidal wave which cannot be resisted? 

Not if I have anything to say about it. 

Communism is a lie and a lie can always 
be resisted, successfully resisted, until it is 
consumed by its own inner evil. 

This is the central fact of our time, the 
fact that communism is a lie. It is a lie 
that communism is a people’s movement. 
It is a lie that communism is the dream of 
the toiling proletariat. Communism is the 
soul sickness of white-handed bourgeois in- 
tellectuals and has been ever since Karl 
Marx, the husband of a baroness, and Fred- 
erick Engels, Marx’s rich boy patron, wrote 
the Manifesto in 1848. 

In the 108 years since that brain child of 
Marx and Engels was laid on the world’s 
doorstep, communism has never won a free 
election anywhere on earth. It came out of 
a book and into the lives of men in 1917 
when V. I. Lenin, the son of a petty noble- 
man, and his handful of Bolshevik con- 
spirators, seized power in Russia. They had 
just been outvoted 5 to 1 in the election for 
u constituent assembly, the only free elec- 
tion ever held on Russian soil. The mani- 
festo of the third international, written 8 
months later under Lenin’s own direction, 
contained their own description of what 
happened then. “Communists voted in the 
election for the constituent assembly,” the 
manifesto said. “They met in the hall. But 
they came there to break up this constituent 
assembly within 24 hours.“ Lenin himself 
boasted: “Just as 150,000 lordly landowners 
under czarism dominated the 130 million 
Russlan peasants, so 200,000 members of the 
Bolshevik Party are imposing their will on 
the proletarian mass.” 

Conspiracy, coups d'etat, and arms—but 
never the free choice of the people fueled the 
Red juggernaut in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Albania, 
China, and Indochina. 

It is a lie that communism is a people’s 
movement. 

It is a lie that communism is a program 
of human welfare. It is the parent of fam- 
ine, and has been ever since Lenin's fingers 
closed around Russia’s throat. There were 
famines all over Russia immediately after 
the Bolshevik triumph. There was an even 
more fearful famine in the early 1930's, which 
Stalin himself planned, in order to punish 
the small farmers for the crime of wanting 
to own their own land. , 

There were famines or near famines in 
Communist Poland and Communist Yugo- 
slavia. There were famines in Communist 
China. There will be famines wherever 
there is communism. Famine is an integral 
part of socialist production. 

It is a lie that communism is a program 
of human welfare. 

It is a lie that communism offers workers 
of the world a way to throw off their chains, 
as the manifesto promised. The chains of 
workers in the capitalist world are mere 
figures of Red rhetoric. But the chains of 
workers in the Communist world are real. 

The manifesto itself expressly calis for the 
creation of industrial armies, especially in 
agriculture. The very first Soviet consti- 
tution required forced labor on the part of 
the whole population. 

Forced labor and Marxism—Leninism are 
husband and wife. They cannot be divorced 
from one another. 

Was it only lies, was it only conspiracy, 
coups d'etat, and arms that propelled the 
Red advance? No; there was one more 
thing. 

Capitalism helped communism to advance. 
Capitalism saved communism from disaster 
again and again—capitalism, which commu- 
nism seeks to wipe off the face of the earth. 

It was so from the very first. Lenin came 
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to power by singing the siren song of peace 
and persuading his country's soldiers to lay 
down their arms before the German assault, 
The inevitable happened. 

The Kaiser's army engulfed Russia. 
Under the Prussian heel, Lenin signed the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which, according to 
one historial, lost for Russia 26 percent of 
the total population, 27 percent of her rall- 
way system, 33 percent of her manufacturing 
industries, 73 percent of her total iron pro- 
duction, and 75 percent of her coal fields. 

Communism could not have survived for 
a year after this craven performance, save 
for one thing. The capitalist nations of the 
West, France, Great Britain, Belgium and the 
United States fought on, broke the Prussian 
power and made the treaty of Brest-Litoysk 
a dead letter. Then they sent Herbert 
Hoover to feed the Russian people, who were 
starving to death under the Red dictator's 
policies of socialist production. 

Who saved Stalin’s bloody neck when Hitler 
struck toward the east in 1941? Was it 
socialist production? Any schoolboy knows 
the answer to that. 

It was capitalist production in capitalist 
ships braving the North Sea routes, which 
brought Stalin the tools and weapons with- 
out which he could not possibly have sur- 
vived. He almost failed to survive anyway. 
Hitler overran Stalin’s Russia just as Hin- 
denburg had overrun Lenin's Russia a gener- 
ation before. 

Who saved China's Communist leader, Mao 
Tse Tung, when Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
alists had him bottled up behind Kalgan 
Pass and were preparing the death blow for 
China's Communist revolution? Capitalist 
America saved him, acting through George 
Marshall. That great hero, Gen. Claire Lee 
Chennault told the story to our subcommit- 
tee in these words: “The Nationalists were 
persuaded to pull out of the pass and open 
the highway through there, so the Commu- 
nists could move northeast. They did that, 
and they moved Into Manchuria where they 
received arms.“ 

The arms they found In Manchuria were 
left there by the Japs whom capitalist Amer- 
ica had just defeated. 

Now do you understand why I go on fight- 
ing communism? 

I go on fighting communism because I do 
not believe that this lie, the most monstrous 
lie ever concocted in the whole history of 
mankind, can permanently withstand the 
assaults of truth. I do not believe the Mars 
who conceal it can permanently withstand 
the assaults of those who would snatch the 
veil of concealment away. 

I do not believe that the colossal blunders 
of the West, real blunders sometimes, cow- 
ardly blunders sometimes, contrived blun- 
ders sometimes, can go on forever, 

What are the American people going to 
do in the face of the overwhelming victory 
which the Communists have just won in 
the Supreme Court? Are they going to quit? 
I am sure we will never quit. 

General MacArthur told us, during the 
Senate hearings on his dismissal, that in 
every situation there is a way to victory. 
You, the editors of our free press, I, and the 
other Members of Congress, must find it. 

American strength is leaking away. It 
would be foolish indeed to pretend otherwise. 

The American Congress and the American 
people—vwriters, lawyers, labor leaders, busi- 
nessmen—have worked long and hard since 
the the thirties to map out the lines of Com- 
munist attack and to plan the American 
defense against subversion. We have tried 
in every way to carry on our fight, against 
this conspiratorial war, within the frame- 
work of our law and our cherished political 
liberties. We have spent weeks and months 
taking testimony. We have spent long hours 
in legislative drafting. We have imposed on 
our Department of Justice every reasonable 
requirement for protection of the innocent. 
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If anything we have erred, as we wished to 
err, in protecting the innocent rather than 
convicting the guilty, though we knew the 
danger to our country was great. 

Now the Supreme Court says all our cau- 
tion was in vain. It says we can forget all 
about subversion, and leaye everything to the 
FBI, but the FBI must open up its files, to 
the legitimate questions of the innocent, and 
to the cleverest questions of the Soviet 
Union's smartest subversive agents. 

We, in Congress, knew the argument. was 
false that the FBI alone could defeat this 
conspiracy. The Justice Department and the 
FBI cannot issue subpenas or compel testi- 
mony under oath. We knew Congress must 
take the lead in finding remedies for con- 
spiracy. Congress has paid a heavy price. 
You know what happened to Marttn DIES, to 
the long list of Members of the House and 
Senate who failed of reelection, because they 
were good fighters against communism. You 
know what happened to Joe McCarthy. 

I premise you that I will not quit. I 
promise that Congress will not quit. I prom- 
ise you the American people will not quit. 
We will say, as John Paul Jones said, “We 
have not yet begun to fight.” 

When the fight is finished the Commu- 
nists will be a dark stain on the pages of 
history, and American liberty will again en- 
lighten the world. 


Address by Hon. Herman E. Talmadge, of 
Georgia, Before the Alabama American 
Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16,1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by the junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Tatmapce] before the convention 
of the Alabama department of the Amer- 
ican Legion, in Montgomery, Ala., July 
15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
SENATOR From GEORGIA 


Commander McCray, Mayor Gayle, Senator 
Sparkman, Congressman Grant, distin- 
guished guests and my fellow Legionnaires, 
your Invitation to speak at this convention is 
a cherished one for me. 

I can think of no place where I feel more 
at home, outside of my home State, than in 
this hallowed city amidst friendly neighbors. 

The invitation to speak here and spend 
some time with you which was so graciously 
extended by Commander McCray, Senators 
Hill and Sparkman, and Congressman Selden 
is most appreciated. 

I want to tell you at the outset of my re- 
marks today how grateful I am for the 
thoughtfulness and many courtesies your 
distinguished Senators have extended to me 
during my initial service in the Senate. 
You are to be congratulated upon your 
State's able representation in both branches 
of the National Congress. 

The Alabama delegation in the House of 
Representatives is noted as a strong one. 
Senator SPARKMAN, the Democratic vice- 
presidential standard bearer in 1952, is a 
keen student of Government and a tire- 
less and energetic worker. Senator HILL is 
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renowned for his championship of the cause 
of the rank and file of citizens of this 
country. 

Typical of Senator Hus effort in the field 
of public welfare is the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act which bears his name, 
This act has afforded every area of every 
State modern hospitals, health centers, nurs- 
ing homes, laboratories and other facilities 
so needed in ministering to suffering human- 
ity. 

In Georgia, we have taken full advantage 
of this program and our people from the 
mountains to the sea are grateful for its 
benefits. 

Yes, Alabama always has furnished her 
share of statesmen to the world's greatest 
deliberative body. 

I am reminded of the great Senator John 
Bankhead; the renowed leader, Senator Os- 
car Underwood; and the two immortals from 
your State, Senators John T, Morgan and 
Edward C. Pettus. 

It is an inspiration for me to visit again 
the birthplace and first capital of the Con- 
federate States of America. 

It is good to see the majestic capitol build- 
ing where President Jefferson Davis was in- 
augurated and the very spot where he stood 
to deliver his inaugural address to an as- 
sembled throng. 

All of the interesting shrines in Mont- 
gomery serve to emphasize our mutual 
heritage. 

Georgia and Alabama are similar in many 
Tespects. We have the same social customs 
and traditions. We share most of the same 
religious faiths. And a common character- 
istic of our two peoples is their reputation 
for patriotism and sacrifice—a willingness 
to do more than their share in any emer- 
gency. 

Geographically, our states are much the 
same. So are our cities. 

Our educational systems are comparable 
in many ways. 

We produce essentially the same raw and 
manufactured products. 

Our forebears are the same in many fami- 
les of both States. 

The histories of our two States are paral- 
lel in many respects. 

We have suffered together in adversity. We 
have fought side by side in many battles of 
several wars. We have labored together in 
peace and have shared together the fruits 
of those labors. 

We have witnessed together the birth of 
the new southland. We have seen an indus- 
trial empire added to an agrarian economy 
giving new life and added strength to our 
whole region. 

The result has exceeded every dream. De- 
spite all obstacles, the future is full of prom- 
ise. During the next 25 years, Georgia and 
Alabama can look forward to another un- 
precedented period of growth and develop- 
ment which, I predict, will far exceed the 
Progress of the last quarter of a century. 

If we are to guarantee this desired goal, we 
are going to have to see a wider unity of pur- 
pose among the people of our States and 
among the States of our region which share 
the same problems and objectives. 

There is a definite need throughout the 
South—and, for that matter, throughout the 
entire country—for organized political action 
on the part of responsible individuals, re- 
sponsible businesses and responsible groups 
interested in preserving our form of govern- 
ment, interested in maintaining our consti- 
tutional liberties and interested in preserv- 
ing the rights of the States and of the people. 

I say this for today relatively insignificant 
pressure groups are wielding far more power 
in our Government than their numbers de- 
serve simply because of their militant or- 
ganizations and activities. 

If the masses of the people of this Nation 
would make their feelings known through 
concerted efforts, we would see a big change 
for the better in Washington. 
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I value my American Legion membership 
because I know that this is one organiza- 
tion which is working 24 hours a day, every 
day. for our American way of life. 

When I think of the Legion and of all for 
which it stands there comes to mind the 
pages of our history which record this land’s 
greatest triumphs in deeds of Americans far 
beyond the usual standards of loyalty, pa- 
triotism, bravery, and sacrifice. 

I think of Bunker Hill, San Juan Hill, 
Tripoli, the Marne, Flanders, Belleau Wood, 
Chateaux-Thierry, the Argonne Forest, 
north Africa, Sicily, Mount Casino, Tokyo, 
Ploesti-Schweinfurt, Bremerhaven, Nor- 
mandy, the Bulge, Bataan, Corregidor, Mid- 
way, Guam, Guadalcanal, Korea, Inchon 
Peninsula, Heartbreak Ridge and all the 
other sanguinary battles which have been 
waged in the annals of our Republic—battles 
which have been waged at so great a cost in 
lives and material substance. 

The American Legion has not forgotten. 

On no occasion has the Legion ever failed 
to stand up and speak out vigorously in de- 
fense of our institutions, our ideals, and for 
maintenance of our guaranties of liberty and 
freedom. The Legion has done so courage- 
ously, sometimes in the face of severe hos- 
tility and at actual peril to the organization 
itself. 

The undeviating record of the Legion, 
therefore, has been and will ever be, to 
keep faith with those Americans who have 
gone on before, many of whom have given 
their lives for the cause of freedom. 

My friends, with that past record and that 
solemn dedication on the part of this organi- 
zation, I want to take this opportunity to 
discuss with you the most deadly and das- 
tardly threat ever to confront us as a na- 
tion—the sustained and vicious attack 
aimed at the destruction of constitutional 
and representative government in this 
country. 

Let us look at some of the ways in which 
we have seen this attack pressed in recent 

rs. 
wwe have seen the United States Supreme 
Court forsake its constitutional role of inter- 
preter of the law and seek, through usurpa- 
tion of legislative power, to make the laws 
instead. 

We have seen the executive branch of our 
Federal Government demand unprecedented 
power to regiment the social, economic, and 
political life of this Nation. 

We have seen Congress abdicate more and 
more of its authority to the executive branch 
and we have heard proposals that the Senate 
relinquish its traditional freedom of debate 
despite the fact that it is an integral part 
of the delicate balance of powers afforded 
under our form of government. 

The Supreme Court has deliberately ig- 
nored the Constitution of the United States 
and substituted impractical and unproved 
theories for established law and precedent as 
the basis for its rulings. It has sought to 
obliterate the reserved rights of the States. 
It has sought to dictate to Congress. And it 
has proved itself more concerned about the 
rights of Communists and rapists that it is 
for the rights of the innocent, law-abiding 
citizens whose rights such individuals vio- 
late. 

The President and his Attorhey General 
have demanded that Congress give them 
authority to interpose the Government of 
the United States between the individual and 
his right under the law to seek either dam- 
ages or criminal] prosecution for any viola- 
tion of his civil rights. They have de- 
manded that Congress enact a new force bill 
which, through adroit manipulation of the 
amendment process, robs every citizen of his 
right of trial by jury and authorizes full use 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and militia 
of the Nation to enforce the Attorney Gen- 
eral's notions of what are and are not civil 
rights. 
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Because that is a subject of much current 
concern on our part—and one which should 


Although we of Congress are told the 
President and his Attorney General ae this 


tion immediately before, during, and for 
years after the War Between the States, it 
brings into play statutes which—if imple- 
mented to the letter by vicious or vindictive 
Federal officials—could be used to punish the 
South with another period of reconstruction, 
90 years later. 

Let me read to you one of these old laws 
which would be revived by the bill presently 
under consideration. It is found in the 
United States Code as section 1993, chapter 
21 of title 42. Entitled “Aid of Military and 
Naval Forces,” it states: 

“It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be neces- 
sary * * * to prevent the violation and 
enforce the due execution of the provisions 
of sections 1981-1983 and 1985-1994 of this 
title.” 

For the sake of clarification, let me point 
out that the section 1985 which that lan- 
guage states can be so enforced is the section 
which this bill would amend to permit the 
Attorney General to initiate injunctive pro- 
ceedings in the name of the United States. 

Therefore, let there be no misunderstand- 
ing on the part of anyone. Under this meas- 
ure the full might of the United States Army, 
the United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps could be used to enforce with 
bayonets and bombs the provisions it is pro- 
posed that Congress enact into law. 

And by the very vagueness and general 
terms of the language of the present law 
which the administration wants to amend, 
the bill now being debated would extend 
the authority of the Attorney General of the 
United States over the entire field of civil 
rights. 

The law, as it now reads, prohibits any 
interference with or denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws or any right or privilege 
of a citizen of the United States. 

That language covers an area as broad as 
the imagination of mankind and as fathom- 
less as the minds of some individuals who 
may transiently enforce its provisions. 

Who is to say what constitutes equal pro- 
tection of the laws? 

Who is to enumerate the rights and 
privileges of a citizen of the United States? 

Under the authority of that loose 
the Attorney General could initiate injunc- 
tive proceedings affectiißg not only the full 
range of laws governing relationships be- 
tween individuals, groups and races but also 
such totally unrelated fields as taxation and 
the location of roads by Federal and State 
agencies. 

He could take the position that failure to 
employ a person because of race, creed, color, 
national origin or any other factor consti- 
tutes a denial of the rights and privileges of 
a citizen of the United States and thereby 
set himself up as a one-man FEPC with 
authority to use the military might of the 
United States to regiment the industry and 
business of the Nation. 


There is not an area of human thought or 


conduct which the language of the bill now 
before the Senate does not cover. It runs 
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the gamut from sowing to reaping, from 
sleeping to waking, from thought to action 
and from the cradle to the grave. 

The Attorney General, through clever 
manipulation of the amendment process, 
would subvert the language of the present 
law under which trial by jury is inherent 
and limits of punishment specified, into a 
cloak for actions in the name of the United 
States under which trial by jury is denied 
and the extent of punishment left to the 
unbridled discretion of the presiding judge. 

If enacted, this so-called civil-rights bill 
would change private action to Government 
action. 

It would interfere with the right of Amer- 
icans to pursue their equitable remedies. 

It would deny Americans the right of 
indictment. 

It would deny Americans the right to con- 
front and cross-examine their accusers. 

It would deny Americans the right of 
trial by jury—a right now guaranteed by law 
to even rapists, murderers, and traitors. 

It would have the net effect of completely 
changing our form of government from one 
under which rights are inalienable with the 
individual to one under which rights are 


arbitrarily determined by the Attorney Gen- 


eral of the United States. 

It does not confer upon a single American 
a single additional right. The only person 
to whom it grants any new rights is the At- 
torney General of the United States, on 
whom it confers the arbitrary and unrestrict- 
ed power to use the Federal judiciary as an 
instrument of his political caprices to deny 
civil rights. 

It would make of the Attorney General a 
czar of civil rights superior even to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The protection of the civil rights of our 
citizenry lies not in the enactment of new, 
confusing, contradictory, and unconstitu- 
tional laws but rather in a strict adherence 
to the constitutional guaranties, processes, 
and prohibitions which already are the law 
of the land and which, without question, are 
adequate to meet every requirement of 
those who are concerned about protecting 
the rights of the American people. 

Every civil right which we as citizens of the 
United States cherish is set forth and guar- 
anteed in the Bill of Rights. 

These guaranties are stated clearly and un- 
equivocably in language which can readily 
be understood by any person with a fourth- 
grade education. 

As great as is my respect for the collective 
judgment and intellect of my colleagues in 
Congress, I cannot concede that Congress 
can improve on the Bill of Rights. 

In a nation as large as ours, it is possible 
to find examples of injustice anywhere— 
from among the Indians of the Southwest to 
the Eskimos of Alaska. Civil rights are vio- 
lated in the Middle West and the East just as 
often as they are in the South and on the 
west coast. 

But the mere fact that injustices do occur 
and civil rights sometimes are violated can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be said 
to be justification for the destruction of con- 
stitutional government and the abrogation 
of constitutional guaranties. 


State and Federal courts are now available 
to protect civil rights—they have been do- 
ing just that—and no one has submitted the 
first bit of evidence to show they are not do- 
ing their job in this regard. 

It remains to be seen whether Congress 
will abdicate its constitutional role to safe- 
guard the rights enumerated by the Bill of 
Rights in this instance. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, under extreme pressure from 
the executive branch, has done so. 

In the Senate another chapter in this 
fight is unfolding. 

There, I am proud to report, a group of 
determined men, including myself, Saas 
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ently is In the process of alerting the people 
of ‘this Nation to the grave jeopardy in 
which their rights are placed by this legis- 
lation. 

And T wish to state to this Alabama audi- 
ence that there are no two Senators who 
ever have done or are doing a more effective 
job in opposing such punitive legislation 
than Alabama's Senators Hit and SPARK- 
MAN. , 

While I could not predict what the out- 
come of this debate will be, I will say this: 
I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
masses of the American people, once Ac- 
quainted with the facts about this mon- 
strous legislation, will countenance its en- 
actment or enforcement. 

In conclusion, I make this observation. 

Sometimes we may be justified in feeling 
frustrated with the direction of our Gov- 
ernment and with the policies of our 
leaders, 

But we must never sell America short nor 
discount the loyalty, courage, ability, hon- 
esty, and sincerity of purpose of the Ameri- 
can people. 

They have demonstrated again and again 
their intense determination to meet and 
overcome whatever challenges may confront 
them. 

Because of this, I am confident that this 
Nation will survive in spite of all the mis- 
takes that our leaders and Government may 
make. 

I put my faith in the good sense of the 
American people to save us from ourselves. 

I hold fealty for both my State and my 
Nation. 

In no instance has there ever been any 
conflict or problem for me for I know, as 
every loyal American knows, that what is 
best for my State also is best for the country 
as a whole. 

Washington needs to pause for reflection 
and for a reevaluation to realize fully once 
again from whence comes all freedom, all 
equality, all strength, all integrity, all se- 
curity, and all those other precious attri- 
butes identified with our growth as a Nation. 

There must be a sincere rededication to 
the fundamental teachings of the Holy Writ. 

There must be, a renewed respect for the 
true meaning of the Constitution and a 
respect for the law as it is written. 

There .must be a practical recognition of 
the fundamental laws of nature. 

There must be an instillment of sound 
business practices into Government. 

And there must be a solid determination 
on the part of all public servants to keep 
faith with the people. 

The American people must be freed from 
the attendant evils of bureaucracy, redtape, 
intimidation and tyranny so they once again 
can be masters of their own destiny. 

Let no one be deceived by the cries of 
those who would destroy us. A return to 
fundamentals is the key to survival in this 
day and age even more than was the case 
in all the other periods of great stress and 
strain that have marked the life of our 
Nation. 

We must not lose sight of the unchallenged 
fact that a militarily impregnable America 
and an economically invincible America are 
the world’s best and only hope for peace. 

If we are to perpetuate our blood-won 
birthright for ourselves and for our pos- 
terity, the welfare of the American people 
and the solvency, safety, security, and sov- 
ereignty of our own country must be our pri- 
mary concern. 

As for me, and the future of this country, 
I put my faith in Almighty God and in the 
sound judgment of my countrymen as we 
work shoulder to shoulder for right and 
justice. 

To that concept I am pledged. 

To that concept I give my energy and 
devotion, 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Sunday was the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the Texas Bar As- 
sociation. 


Taking note of the occasion, the Kil- 
gore News Herald said editorially: 


The basic principles and. objectives es- 
tablished by the founders of the Texas bar 
three-quarters of a century ago remain, 


Charles K. Devall, the energetic and 
forward-looking young publisher of the 
Kilgore News Herald, which is one of the 
outstanding newspapers of east Texas, 
shows a keen awareness of the valuable 
contributions made by the State bar of 
Texas. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE Bar's Services NOTED 


An event of major importance—especially 
important for members of a distinguished 
profession—occurred on July 14, 1882. It 
was on that day that the Texas Bar Associa- 
tion came into being. 

It was the first organized effort of the 
Texas legal profession, which is celebrating 
its diamond anniversary month. More 
specifically, the week beginning today has 
been designated Diamond Anniversary Week 
of the Texas bar by proclamation of Mayor 
Crim in tribute to the American system of 
judicial administration. 

As part of the local area celebration, the 
Gregg County Bar Association will be paid 
an official visit in Longview by the Honorable 
Ruel Walker, member of the Supreme Court 
of Texas. 

From its inception, the State bar has con- 
tinued to push its proposals to improve the 
administration of justice, for no one knows 
better than the legal profession that the 
very foundation of our American way of life 
rests on the law. 

The association has brought changes for 
the better in our penal laws, it has stood 
strongly for constitutional government, it 
has, through the legislature, placed innu- 
merable important and needed laws on the 
statute books, and it has often removed con- 
flicts and ambiguities in the law which had 
become prevalent through the years. 

The basic principles and objectives estab- 
lished by the founders of the Texas bar 
three-quarters of a century ago remain, 
Changing times and conditions only have 
resulted in additions to early objectives. 
The creed the pioneer lawyers recognized 
and wrote will remain so long as members 
of the profession are privileged to practice 
law in a free land—never to falter in their 
efforts that everyone shall enjoy equal and 
prompt justice, fairly, efficiently and im- 
partially administered. 

Congratulations to the State bar associa- 
tion and to members of the Gregg County 
Bar Association—on their great heritage and 
on their service which has enriched the lives 
of so many people. 
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Water-Development Projects Pay Big 
Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, once of the best weekly newspapers 
in Texas, which has hundreds of good 
weekly newspapers, is the Liberty Vindi- 
cator. The Vindicator has an editorial 
page in keeping with the paper’s general 
Policy, which is kept to a high standard 
by Editor Jake Smyth. 

Jake Smyth is an editor who knows 
the needs of his community. This 
knowledge was well exemplified in a re- 
cent editorial in his newspaper on the 
value of flood- control and water-conser- 
vation projects, a subject of vital con- 
cern to the people of the Liberty area. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HEALTHY RETURN 

Flood control and water conservation 
Projects on the major rivers of Texas “will 
pay for themselves and will return healthy 
dividends,” United States Senator LYNDON 
B. Jonson declared this week. 

But our senior Senator is deeply concerned. 

Unless a far-reaching development and 
conservation project is pushed forward ag- 
gressively, said the top-ranking Democrat 
from the heart of Texas, we will not have 
the water we need by the year 2000. 

A Dams and more dams is the Johnson solu- 
ion. 

That is the kind of language that can be 
easily understood by the folks of the Trinity 
Valley, who suffered for several years from 
drought and are now suffering from more 
than 2 months of overflow waters. 

Senator Johnson mentioned the Trinity 
specifically when he said we must hold onto 
our rainfall instead of allowing the water 
to run off into the gulf. 

“If we don't develop our water supply and 
conserve our water resources,” he empha- 
sized, “the Texas economy will wither on the 
vine and our State will become a wasteland.” 

Speaking of the approach to the water so- 
lution in the 1958 Federal budget, the Sena- 
tor asserted that “the problem is a giant 
and we are fighting it with a knitting 
needle.” 

It is his contention that our investments 
in flood control and water-resources develop- 
ment have lagged far behind the increase in 
population and the expansion of the econ- 
omy. He quotes figures to show that Federal 
expenditures for water projects actually 
were 14.9 percent less in 1956 than in 1950, 

“At a time when, by every sound standard, 
we should have been doing more, we have 
been doing less,’ Senator JOHNSON reiter- 
ated. “Our failure to do more has been 
costly in lost industrial opportunities, in 
heavy flood damage, in loss of human life.” 

The leading Democratic Senator thus 
echoes officially what we along the Trinity 
have been saying in layman's language for a 
number of years. The problem, of course, is 
leadership. State and local water problems 
cannot be solved by Uncle Sam alone, as we 
were plainly told by a United States Army 
engineer at the White Heron fish fry at 
Anahuac 10 days ago. The only solution is 
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‘through a combination of Federal, State, and 


local perseverance, funds, and planning. 

It now appears that the Trinity River 
Authority, as far as our river is concerned, is 
doing a commendable job of bringing to a 
head our local and regional water and con- 
servation needs under the long-discussed 
master plan. 

Our problem down here on the lower Trin- 
ity is to do just what Senator JoHNSOoN sug- 
gests—work and plan constructively now, 
on @ long-range basis, if we want to whip 
this major problem before the year 2000. 


Talmadge Debunks Inane “Aid” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled, “Talmadge Debunks Inane 
‘Aid’,” which appeared in the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel June 29, 1957. This edi- 
torial pays deserved tribute to my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Georgia 
IMr. TALMADGE], for the very able speech 
which he delivered on the fioor of the 
Senate recently in opposition to the 
further squandering of American tax- 
payers dollars on foreign aid. This edi- 
torial from the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel, one of Indiana's outstanding 
newspapers, is further evidence of the 
fact that the opposition to continued 
foreign aid by American citizens tran- 
scends sectionalism and political party 
lines. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 2 


TALMADGE DrsunKs INANE Am“ 


There have been many excellent speeches 
delivered in Congress on our endlessly and 
senselessly squandering our substance all 
over the world on inane foreign aid proj- 
ects. However, it has remained for Senator 
(former Governor) HERMAN TALMADGE, of 
Georgia, to present perhaps the most damn- 
ing detailed chapter and verse indictment 
against this shocking fallacy of the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats and internationalists. 

After the fashion of the able trial lawyer 
he is, he launched his case against foreign aid 
with a typical opening statement, in which 
he presented a general synopsis on United 
States expenditure of $40 billion in economic 
aid and outright grants, relating how the 
money has been used to subsidize tax cuts in 
foreign lands, while as a result, tax cuts are 
denied our own people at home. Of how the 
billions went to stabilize foreign currency 
while the resultant inflation further feeds the 
fires of devaluation of our dollar. Of how this 
misbegotten aid builds hydroelectric projects, 
irrigation dams and flood-control projects 
all over the world, while floods still ravage 
America and there is an insistent cry for 
more power to enable our industry to keep 
up with the rest of the world, 

Then submitting the detailed allegations 
in his complaint, “Barrister” TALMADGE 
declared that: , 

“While many of our farmers cannot get 
their crops to market over muddy roads, we 
build a huge six-lane turnpike to a gambling 
resort in Portugal. 
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“While millions of Americans are sweating 
over their tax returns, our Government sends 
a “hot lips“ musician on a foreign tour and 
pays him more than the President. 

“Why, we even have built public rest 
rooms in the Philippines and bathing facili- 
ties for Egyptian camel drivers. We have 
sent collapsible toothpaste tubes to Cam- 
bodia, dress suits to Grecian undertakers, 
and iceboxes to Eskimos. We have sent 
opera singers to Italy and ultraviolet ray 
lamps to India. 

“And we have set up a pension program 
for overage Chinese Nationalist soldiers. 
And while rice production is less here than 
in Korea, our technicians have gone there to 
tell them how to raise rice. 

“Hummon,” as he is affectionately known 
to many of his colleagues, introduced many 
other similar exhibits in evidence and then 
presented his summation to the congres- 
sional jury in which he appealed to them 
to end all economic aid as of now, and to 
reexamine military aid with the confirmed 
Objective of seeing that the American tax- 
payer gets a dollar's worth of national se- 
curity for every dollar that is expended. 
He realistically declared that: 

“Economic ald could be liquidated with- 
out another dollar being appropriated by 
Congress. It could be ended this year with- 
out substantially disturbing the commit- 
ments already made. This could be done 
because there is still $7,500,000,000 already 
appropriated and yet unspent, for supplies 
and techniques in the many pipelines ex- 
tending from our Tre in Washington— 
these pipelines could flow for several years 
more to discharge their contents without 
putting new money into them.” 

TALMADGE em that it is of utmost 
importance that we “stop this inane foreign- 
aid foolishness now, before we wrap our- 
selves up into a perpetual commitment of 
perpetual monstrous waste.” 

He soundly predicated this appeal on the 
demonstrable premise that our many billions 
wasted on foreign aid have bought us neither 
friends nor any promise of national security. 

TaLmanGE speaks with the conviction of 
first-hand experience on the matter of na- 
tional security, for he served in the United 
States Navy from 1941 to 1945, advancing 
to the rank of commander in which he par- 
ticipated in various engagements with the 
Japanese Fleet and in the Battle of Okinawa, 
TALMADGE soundly advocates’ the very an- 
tithesis to our senseless squandering of more 
billions in our frantic and futile quest for 
friends and security when he sensibly ra- 
tionalizes that: 

A militarily impregnable America, and an 
economically invincible America, are the 
world's best and only hope for peace. If we 
are to perpetuate our blood-won birthright 
for ourselves and for our posterity, the wel- 
fare of the American people, and the sol- 
vency, safety, security, and sovereignty of 
our own country must be our primary con- 
cern,” 

We reiterate that no one has thus far, pre- 
sented a more convincing case for perpetu- 
ation of a strong and free America, than 
this distinguished Senator, former Governor 
and son of a former Governor of Georgia. 


Government and the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a speech by Lil- 
lian Gish entitled “Government and the 
Arts,” delivered recently at the centen- 
nial celebration of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, 

I believe that the suggestion of Mrs. 
Gish is well taken, and I hope the ad- 
ministration and the Congress will give 
serious consideration to this proposal. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS 
(Address by Lillian Gish, actress, centennial 
celebration of the American Institute of 

Architects, Washington, D. C., Sheraton 

Hall, May 15, 1957) 

I hope all of you subscribe to Christopher 
Morley's formula that a happy life is spent 
in learning, earning, and yearning; and that 
today will find you yearning for more beauty 
in this land of ours; and that you will share 
my belief that the Government should play 
a definite role in encouraging the arts in 
America. To date, our country’s official in- 
terest has been outstanding in its absence. 
Such neglect could not have been the inten- 
tion of our Founding Fathers, else our first 
President would not have commissioned the 
French architect, Pierre L'Enfant, to draw 
plans for this city. As you know, he only 
worked 1 year when he was dismissed because 
of his untoward disposition, though his plan 
was, in general, followed. Our second Presi- 
dent, John Adams, wrote to his wife in 1780, 
“I must study politics and wars that my sons 
may have liberty to study mathematics and 
philosophy that their children may have a 
right to study painting, poetry, music, and 
architecture.” Our third President, Jeffer- 
son, supervised the building of his own beau- 
tiful home and our lovely University of Vir- 


ginia. 

In France, Napoleon III, with the help of 
Haussman, planned Paris as it exists today. 
Without the Greek statesman, Pericles, who 
was a patron of the arts, the Acropolis could 
not have been planned and rebuilt after the 
Persian War. The Greek population was 
brought up to be sensitive to it, to criticize it, 
and to be proud of it. 

This new Nation, growing so swiftly, had 
better pause and look to its future here at 
home. Since 1917 we seem to have concen- 
trated on other lands more than on our own. 
We have given away many billions to others 
while our own shrines come down one by one 
for lack of funds to care for them. Why? 
Because the artist has no court of appeals as 
the laboring man, the war lord, or the busi- 
nessman. They all have a Secretary in the 
President's Cabinet; but not the artist, not 
the scientist. He does not exist in our Re- 
public. ; 

When they opened the George Washington 
Bridge, that dream of beauty across the Hud- 
son in New York, President Roosevelt came 
up from Washington, the governors came 
from all the States around, the mayors ar- 
rived, and bands played for hundreds of 
thousands of people, but they forgot to ask 
the architect. Of all the hundreds of people 
I have asked if they knew the name of the 
man or men who created this beautiful 
bridge, only one person knew, and he was an 
architect. When the brochure was prepared 
for the cornerstone laying of the new State 
Department Buildings, all participating offi- 
cials, all responsible Government officials, 
contractors, and so forth, were listed, but not 
the architects. Why you do not sign your 
work as a sculptor or painter signs his, and 
in the same proportion, has always been a 
puzzlement. 

Your architects are not entirely blame- 
less. You remind me of my own family who 
believe that one should have his name in 
public print just three times—when he is 
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born, when he marries, and when he dies. 
In my lifetime I have heard of only two 
architects: Frank Lloyd Wright, God bless 
him for what he has done to make even the 
word “architecture” known to us; and the 
other is a memory of my childhood, Stan- 
ford White, who got shot. A prizefighter 
gets more publicity and, in some instances, 
a truck driver is better paid. It would seem 
that our system of values has reached an 
Alice in Wonderland absurdity, worthy only 
of satire. 

A nation is great only when the essence 
of its mind and spirit is great. We judge 
every ancient culture by its works of art. 
Why should we not judge ourselves by the 
same standard? Think for a moment what 
we would be like without the contributions 
of our Rockefellers, Fords, Mellons, Carnegie, 
and others of our great philanthropists. 
Where will we find the great, far-sighted and 
generous men in the future? Who will have 
enough private capital to restore a Williams- 
burg? Where will we get our art collections 
to equal Widener, Kress, and Chester Dale? 
Our enormous taxes make it less likely that 
we shall have men and families like these 
in the future. Such great sums of money 
are going to the Federal Government. Bil- 
lions for arms and armies to defend this 
country, and not 1 cent for the background 
and beauty which these arms and men de- 
fend. Why should our Government not take 
some responsibility and give us a Secretary 
of Fine Arts, independent of the party in 
power, who would devote himself solely to 
getting the best possible assistance to help 
and advise each branch of the arts? This 
is really one of the most essential things for 
a government to consider. — 

For art, the most lasting product of a 
civilization, has no value that can be assessed 
in money. Imagine trying to sell the Par- 
thenon, a Mozart Mass, or Paradise Lost to- 
day. Yet art is the only lasting aristocracy. 
Kings come and go; countries, governments 
come and go—only art remains. You and 
you and you, more than any other, are the 
unsung artists of our time. You have the 
Ways and means to reach every part of this 
Nation. 

Nothing lasting is every put into con- 
struction without a plan and solid structure. 
You devise the plan, and let the Govern- 
ment put up the structure, which, in your 
case, is recognition and authority. You must 
look ahead since you build for tomorrow 
You are the future. As an artist, you come 
pretty near to working in eternity. You 
start with a plan for a church, a house or 
a bridge. Then why not a plan for our 
cities that will enrich living by placing all 
the needs of the populace within harmonious 
reach in beautiful surroundings? That 
could end the confusion of running in nar- 
row streets, many of which originally were 
cow paths from one end of town to another, 
looking for a hairpin. Does this sound fan- 
tastic? As you move through the United 
States, growing so swiftly, it is not too late 
for planned cities, instead of those that just 
growed, like Topsy. 

Every town or city has something of which 
it is proud and would like to keep lovely or 
make beautiful. At Phoenix, where we 
played a few weeks ago, the natives pointed 
with pride at their camel-backed mountain, 
but told us it was being ruined and would 
soon look like any hillside dotted with 
houses. You are the ones to preserve our 
landmarks, the parks we already have, and 
see to it that other parks are made in this 
swiftly expanding land. But for this you 
must have authority and help. 

If you agree that we need a Secretary of 
Art and Science, will you not devise a plan 
to be submitted with the plans of all the 
other branches of the arts and sciences, so 
that we may take it to the White House? 

Our President has already gone on record 
and said that something should be done for 
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the arts. Now it is up to us to tell him 
what that something is. Since he gave us 
a Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, because he believed it was a good thing 
for the country—and by the way, since then 
has been one grant alone of half a billion 
dollars—if we can persuade him that our 
cause has an equal value to the future of 
America, we have every reason to hope that 
this dedicated man will support us in every 
way. Canada has its Minister of Fine Arts. 
Canada, with a population not as large as two 
of our cities, has just voted a grant of a 
hundred million dollars to its Minister of 
Fine Arts. England has it Arts Consul; in 
1950-51, their expenditure was $81,998,000. 
Sweden, France, Italy—every country but 
ours. 

In Austria the summer before last, we 
were looking at one of Fisher Von Erhlick’s— 
an Austrian architect of several centuries 
ago—lovely buildings, when 2 school chil- 
dren, around 11 or 12 years old, came by and 
told us that if we like his work, we could 
find a much better example of it 2 blocks 
further down the street. All the cultured 
nations of the world look to their artists to 
help build and preserve their civilization. 
Every nation in the world except ours. If 
you share my belief that we need this recog- 
nition, please work on your plan and make 
the artists of our country at long last belong 
to our country. “Forgive me that I cannot 
speak definitively on these mighty things. 
Forgive me that I have not eagles’ wings. 
That what I want, I know not where to seek, 
except through you.” 


Editorial Comment on Foreign Policy 
Speech by Hon. Mike Mansfield, of 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial in today’s Washington Post com- 
menting on the very thoughtful foreign 
policy review given us by my esteemed 
colleague, Senator MIke MANSFIELD, the 
junior Senator from Montana, who is the 
Democratic whip as well as a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and a longtime student and teacher of 
history. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In SEARCH or SECURITY 

The suggestion advanced by Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD that the Secretary of State survey 
firsthand the changes in Eastern Europe 
seems to us admirable. In another of his 
comprehensive and unpartisan reviews of for- 
eign policy, the Montana Senator spoke 
cogently about the climate of fear that 
shrouds American attitudes and actions to- 
ward the Communist bloc. This fear can 
and ought to be replaced with faith in Amer- 
ica’s own capacity to influence change. 

What Mr. MANsFIELD proposes ig not an 
American propaganda campaign to democ- 
ratize the satellites. He does not envisage 
dramatic liberation in the sense in which 
it has been used as a political slogan. Rather, 
he points to the error, demonstrated in the 
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instances of Poland and Yugoslavia, of re- 
garding the countries of Eastern 
a single monolithic entity. He suggests that 
the Secretary of State visit these countries 
when feasible to note the individual cir- 
cumstances of each; and he suggests ex- 
panded commercial, diplomatic, and cultural 
contacts as the best means of encouraging 
more independence from Moscow. “We do 
not serve the cause of freedom or the inter- 
ests of this country,” he asserts, “when we 
blockade these eastern European countries 
as a closed Communist corporation and 
merely seethe in the juice of our own moral 
indignation.” 

Somewhat the same rigidity unhappily 
governs relations with Russia, Mr. Maxs- 
FIELD notes that the expenditure of billions 
for security has not brought the feeling of 
security, and he suggests that despite the 
real threat of Soviet military aggression the 
fear of Russia has been magnified into a 
catechism. Anyone who has watched the 
relations between the Executive and Con- 
gress knows that this fear has become a po- 
litical tool. It is invoked in order to obtain 
defense and foreign-aid appropriations, and, 
indeed, whenever reference to international 
communism will further the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of this or that bill. i 

Such censure, of course, cuts two ways; 
there has been at least some question in 
the past whether Congress would have been 
disciplined enough to buttress American re- 
sponsibilities in the free world without a 
goad. But a mature effort to reduce the fear 
of the Soviet Union to more realistic di- 
mensions is well worth the effort. Among 
other instruments, the exchange of informa- 
tion espoused by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
and the people-to-people campaign already 
in progress should be useful. No govern- 
ment, even that in the Kremlin, can be 
wholly and indefinitely insensitive to public 
opinion. ` 

There is the danger, to be sure, that too 
much focus on peace as an objective could 
create an atmiosphere for peace at any price. 
It is important to remember that a more 
stable peace may well be the by-product of 
small accommodations—and that a nuclear 
strategy which focuses too much on deter- 
rence of big wars and not enough on flexibil- 
ity to fight small or limited wars in an inyi- 
tation to instability. Insecurity is perhaps 
the trademark of the nuclear age, and Sen- 
ator Mansrretp is wise enough to recognize 
that absolute security is unattainable. The 
kind of self-confidence he urges will not end 
the competition with the Soviet Union. 
What it could do is bring about a more ra- 
tional basis for examining the balance of 
power. The experience of both Hungary and 
Poland have proved Mr. MANSFIELD’s thesis 
that “it is time to recognize that if there are 
dangers to freedom in the ideology of com- 
munism, there are even greater dangers to 
communism in the doctrines of liberty.” 


Combat Readiness—The Cordiner Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the reso- 
lution adopted by the military affairs 
committee of the Amarillo Chamber of 
Commerce, of Amarillo, Tex., regarding 
the importance of combat readiness of 
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the Armed Forces, and the Cordiner 
plan. í 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the constant and growing turn- 
over in trained personnel is costly to all de- 
femse services of our Nation, with the Air 
Force alone losing 4,000 pilots whom it has 
trained at a cost of $480 million; and 

Whereas this turnover in trained personnel 
is impairing the combat readiness of the 
Armed Forces by the constant need to keep 
skilled manpower busy training personnel 
who will return to civilian life as soon as 
they have served out their enlistments; and 

Whereas there is a bipartisan drive in 
progress to enact into law the major pro- 
posals of a plan evolved by Ralph J, Cordiner, 
president of General Electric Co.; and 

Whereas the Cordiner plan would create 
a new basis for paying trained specialists in 
the Armed Forces, putting their remunera- 
tion in accordance with their skill rather 
than their seniority, thus increasing the pay 
to career servicement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the military affairs com- 
mittee of the Amarillo Chamber of Commerce 
endorse the principles of the Cordiner plan 
and urge the Congress of the United States 
to enact such legislation to cover the prob- 
lems herein set forth. 

Dated this 8th day of July 1957. 


Wallowa Lake, Oreg., State Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


pe OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
almost any day one may read in his news- 
paper some statement heaping criticism 
on some public servant. It takes on the 
aspect of a minor indoor sport at times. 
The contrary reference occurs so infre- 
quently that it, in itself, is an occasion 
for comment. 

This past week, Mr. President, my at- 
tention was caught and held by an edito- 
rial praising a public servant. It ap- 
peared in the July 4 issue of the Wallowa 
County Chieftain, a weekly paper edited 
by a devoted conservationist and natu- 
ralist, Gwen T. Coffin. The editorial is 
entitled “Wallowa State Park.” The 
editorial could very appropriately have 
been entitled “A Tribute to a Devoted 
Public Servant.” I know personally of 
the devotion to his job exhibited by Al 
Zimmerman, about whom Mr. Coffin 
writes. Al Zimmerman’s diligent work 
has evoked enthusiastic commendations 
from many people who have a profes- 
sional interest in the development of pub- 
lic recreation facilities. Al Zimmer- 
man’s efforts have wisely capitalized on 
a gift of nature and the wisdom of the 
State highway commission, which pro- 
cured the Wallowa Lake site. The divi- 
dends go to the hundreds of thousands 
who over the years will enjoy the gran- 
deur and comfort of Wallowa State Park. 
It is a magnificent spot, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WALLOWA LAKE STATE PARK 


Credit for the fact that approximately a 
quarter of a million tourists visited Wallowa 
Lake State Park last year is sometimes taken 
by the local chambers of commerce through 
their publicity committees, However, it is 
quite probable that a major reason for the 
attraction of this park to so many visitors is 
the tremendous job which Al Zimmerman 
and his associates are doing in making this 
spot one of the most beautiful in Oregon, 

Too often we are inclined to make jokes 
and disparaging remarks about the ability 
of public employees and the amount of work 
they turn out. The truth of the matter is 
that they probably rank as high as the aver- 
age worker, and very often their devotion to 
their work and their pride in achievement 
is decidedly superior. The latter is certainly 
the case with Al Zimmerman. 

One of the first places to which Wallowa 
County residents like to take their visiting 
friends is Wallowa Lake State Park. It is 
definitely the top show place in the county 
and an object of great pride on the part of 
everyone. The beauty of the surroundings 
there is particularly impressive for those peo- 
ple who remember the area when it was 
largely neglected, covered with swamp and 
brush, dotted with abandoned buildings, and 
without provisions of any kind for picnics 
and camping. 

Week by week, month by month, and year 
by year a steady addition of improvements 
is being made at the park. Grounds are 
cleared, more picnic tables, fireplaces, and 
benches are built, overnight camping facili- 
ties are enlarged, washing room and shower 
facilities are improved, shrubbery is planted, 
and many other landscaping projects carried 
on. Returning visitors are delighted to find 
the park more beautiful than the last time 
they saw it. 

Al Zimmerman is the man behind this 
magnificent job. We take our hats off to 
him, and we hope that Oregon State park 
officials and the public generally fully appre- 
ciate the very outstanding job which he is 
doing. 


Expansion of Wisconsin Colleges To Meet 
Needs of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a tremendous program for 
expansion of private colleges in Wiscon- 
sin. I am proud that these independent 
schools are forging ahead with farsighted 
plans to meet our educational needs. 
Our school leaders, teachers, local com- 
munities, and all others who have con- 
tributed to the development and expan- 
sion of these meccas of learning are to be 
highly commended, 

The great problem facing our inde- 
pendent schools, of course, is that of 
finances. We need wider, more gener- 
ous support to help these schools con- 
tinue and expand their facilities and pro- 
grams to provide more educational op- 
portunities for our youth. 
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In this technological age, when we are 
confronted by both the benefits and the 
hazards which science has created, we do, 
indeed, need a full corps of liberal arts 
students with a full understanding of 
our human relationship problem. 

I am pleased, also, to point up the 
fact that we have a tremendous inflow 
of students from the other 47 States. 
This is, indeed, a fine reflection upon 
the high standards of our Wisconsin 
educational institutions. 

An article in the July 14 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal gives a detailed 

Zésumé of the proposed expansion of 
facilities, and increase in enrollment, 
planned by many of our Wisconsin 
colleges. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prrvare COLLEGES Map EXPANSION ProcraMs— 

INSTITUTIONS IN STATE To SPEND 16 MILLION 

ON FACILITIES IN NEXT 3 YEARS 


(By Robert L. Dishon) 


Private colleges in Wisconsin are planning 
to build more than $16 million worth of ad- 
ditional facilities in the next 3 years. 

With these facilities, the Independent col- 
leges should be able to increase enrollment 
some 15 percent through 1960, according to 
a survey by the Wisconsin Foundation of 
Independent Colleges, Inc. (WFIC). Enroll- 
ment in the 16 liberal arts colleges in WFIC 
last year totaled some 10,000, 

The expenditures now planned Include 
two new campuses, dormitories, laboratories, 
classrooms, and numerous other facilities, 
according to the WFIC survey. 


SEEK LARGER ENROLLMENT 


Robert D. Steele, president of WFIC and of 
Carroll College, Waukesha, said the inde- 
pendent colleges in the State would like to 
take a fair share of the larger enrollment we 
all see coming. 

He said that all the independent college 
presidents were concerned about maintaining 
or improving the quality of the educational 
programs while trying to serve more students. 

“The colleges would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve more students if the funds 
were available,” Steele said. “They may be 
able to do more if a trend would develop for 
more contributions to private schools.” 


SOME PROGRAMS STARTED 


Private colleges operate on a sounder 
financial basis than public colleges, Steele 
said, because the students pay more of the 
educational costs. This is said to be one of 
the reasons why more businesses and indus- 
tries are increasing support to private 
colleges. i 

The planned construction on the private 
campuses merely will continue some expan- 
sion programs that were started after World 
War II, but which have been accelerated the 
last few years. Since 1952, the 16 colleges 
have spent nearly $25 million on capital im- 
provements, according to the WFIC survey. 

Carroll's recent expansion and its plans 
for the future are typical of what has been 
happening to private colleges throughout the 
State and Nation. In recent years, the col- 
lege has built a men’s dormitory, a sorority 
house, and 2 fraternity houses, and modern- 
ized 2 other structures. 

NEW DORMITORY FOR GIRLS 

Steele said the college expected to nd 

one eae 5 build a new 3 
or addi - 
a aang tions to the gym 

The college board has decided to expand 

to 800 students immediately and has started 
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a study to determine what facilities would 
be needed to handle 1,200 students. Some 
765 students were enrolled last year. 

Steele estimated that in order for Carroll 
to handle 1,200 students it would need some 
$7 million more than it had now—33 million 
to add to its endowment fund and the rest 
for capital improvements. 

Frederick O. Pinkham, president of Ripoh 
College, Ripon, said his school “intends to 
stay small unless we can expand without 
changing the nature of the school.” 


GOAL IS 750 STUDENTS 


However, the trustees have decided, said 
Pinkham, to increase Trom the 600 students 
last year to about 750 because they felt that 
the school “could operate more efficiently 
with that size enrollment.” 

Presidents of some other colleges said their 
boards had decided to increase enrollment to 
a certain level. Others said they expected 
increases but had not determined definite fig- 
ures. Gus Turbeville, president at North- 
land College, Ashland, said his school 
planned to expand from 300 to 500. Mil- 
waukee-Downer College expects to expand 
to 500 sometime in the 1960's, according to 
John B. Johnson, Jr., president. 


NEW CAMPUSES PLANNED 


New campuses will be built by Cardinal 
Stritch College, Milwaukee, and Dominican 
College, Racine. Exact details and costs 
have not been compiled, according to the 
presidents of the colleges. 

Cardinal Stritch will build three initial 
buildings on a 60-acre site across North 
Port Washington Road from Nicolet High 
School in Glendale. Dominican plans to 
construct an administration-classroom 
building on a 26-acre site on Lake Michigan 
just north of Racine. Several other build- 
ings will be constructed later. 


COLLEGES LIST PLANS 


Here are some of the plans by the private 
colleges: 

Alverno College, Milwaukee—No immediate 
building plans, although the administration 
is preparing to increase enrollment from 600 
to 900 in the next few years. The college 
has completed 3 buildings in the last 2 years. 

Beloit College, Beloit—A new women's 
dormitory for 116 coeds and an all-campus 
dining room, $700,000; new men’s dormitory 
and fraternity house, $200,000. Enrollment 
expected to increase to about 1,100. 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee—Ex- 
pects to increase enrollment from 154 to 
between 400 and 500 with the new campus, 
which will cost several million dollars. 


SIX BUILDINGS FOR CAMPUS 


Carroll College, Waukesha—A $1 million 
women’s dormitory planned. Greatly en- 
larged enrollment being studied. 


Dominican Colege, Racine—Expects to in- 
crease enrollment from 142 to some 400 with 
a new campus of 6 buildings. An adminis- 
tration-classroom building will be the first 
erected, at a cost of more than $1 million. 

Edgewood College, Madison—A new resi- 
dence hall, chapel, and library now being 
constructed, $900,000. Enrollment will be 
increased from 200 to 400. 


MARQUETTE HAS PROGRAM 


Lakeland College, Plymouth—Completion 
of residence facilities, sewerage plant, addi- 
tions to physics department and offices, 
$325,000. 

Lawrence College, Appleton—#$1,800,000 for 
new residence space and a music-drama 
center. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee—Only 
the MU liberal arts college is in WFIC, but 
some of the $5,500,000 in new buildings to be 
erected in the next 9 years will be used by 
liberal arts students. Some $1,500,000 of 
that amount may be spent through 1960. 

Milton College, Milton—Student center 
and music studio, $30,000. 
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Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee— 

to begin expansion to handle some 

500 students eventually. Some $300,000 is 

being planned for a commons-union build- 

ing and an infirmary, A women's dormitory 

and a president's home on the campus will 
be built in the 1960’s, 

FIELD HOME PLANNED 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee—No im- 
mediate construction plans but some in- 
crease in enrollment expected. 

Northland College, Ashland—A $125,000 
men's dormitory and a $1 million fieldhouse 
planned to help expand the school to handle 
some 500 students. 

Ripon College, Ripon—Two dormitories for 
188 men, $800,000; a science building, addi- 
tional coed housing, and enlarged dining fa- 
cilities, $1,550,000. 

St. Norbert College, West DePere—Exact 
plans have not been developed but the ad- 


. ministration -has estimated expenditure of 


$1 million. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse—A new resi- 
dence hall will be completed by September 
and a new music hall is being planned at 
a cost of $300,000. ~ 


The Boston Metals Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
had occasion from time to time to re- 
mind my distinguished colleagues that 
the great port of Baltimore, which I have 
the honor to include in my constituency, 
is one of the leading shipbuilding and 
ship-repair centers of the world. Today 
I would cite another Maryland leader in 
the maritime industry, a company which 
disposes of the vessels built in Baltimore 
and elsewhere after they have lived out 
their useful lives. 

I refer to the Boston Metals Co. of 
Baltimore, which, since 1904, has been 
engaged in the business of scrapping ves- 
sels of all nations. To give some idea of 
the scope and breadth of this company’s 
operation, I might cite just one dramatic 
transaction in its long history—the pur- 
chase from the United States Shipping 
Board in 1932 of 124 vessels, totaling 
1,800,000 gross tons. 

The Boston Metals Co. not only scraps 
vessels, however, it serves the merchant 
marine on a round-the-clock basis, sup- 
plying needed parts in emergencies. Re- 
cently, I recall, a cargo vessel was inca- 
pacitated in Panama with a cracked pro- 
peller shaft. Boston Metals Co. was con- 
tacted on Friday evening, a new shaft 
was tested, disassembled, and dispatched 
in two planes the following day, and on 
Monday morning the work of installing 
the new shaft was begun. 

An article in the July 1 issue of the 
Maritime Reporter told in graphic style 
the story of the Boston Metals Co.'s op- 
erations. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: t 
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Wortowing SHIP BREAKING 


The Boston Metals Co., of Baltimore brings 
to ship breaking scientific skill and practical 
know-how acquired during more than half a 
century devoted to the art. Through its 
yards haye passed such famous vessels as the 
battleships Florida and Louisiana, and the 
passenger liners Mount Vernon, Monticello, 
and George Washington. 

Its founder, Morris Schapiro, started in 
business in 1804 with a capital of $30. To- 
day, as Boston's very active chairman of the 
board, he heads an enterprise whose activ- 
ities are international in scope. 

Boston Metals’ 30-acre plant in Baltimore 
has its own oxygen plant, machine, electric, 
and blacksmith shops, and two piers extend- 
ing into Chesapeake Bay, one for scrapping, 
the other for stripping. The Atlas, a giant 
floating crane capable of 125-ton lifts, and 
three 45-ton Colby gantry cranes, are em- 
ployed in moving huge dismantled sections. 

Among the other companies in the Boston 
Metals family is the National Metal and 
Steel Corp., in Los Angeles Harbor. This 
Terminal Island subsidiary occupies over 130 
acres formerly used by the California Ship- 
building and Drydock Corp. It is generally 
acknowledged as the West’s largest ship 
breaker and supplier of salvaged and surplus 
marine equipment. 

Boston Metals also owns Baldt Anchor, 
Chain & Forge, of Chester, Pa. The Baldt 
firm, in conjunction with the Navy, de- 
veloped the Di-Lok chain, now standard on 
United States naval vessels. 

President of Boston Metals is Morris 
Schapiro’s son, John D. Schapiro, who grew 
up in the ship-breaking business. He also 
heads the famous Laurel Race Course in 
Baltimore. Harold B. Chait is vice president 
and executive sales manager of Boston 
Metals. 

Joseph Schapiro is president of National 
Metal and Steel, and Nicolai Joffe, executive 
vice president. E. J. McGuiness is vice pres- 
ident in charge of Baldt Anchor, Chain & 
Forge. 

Many of Morris Schapiro’s transactions 
have become industry legends. In 1932 he 
purchased from the Government's Shipping 
Board the largest block of ships ever han- 
dled by any ship breaker in the world at one 
time—124 Hog Islanders (totaling 1,800,000 
gross tons). 

A recent Boston Metals’ transaction which 
has commanded wide attention involved the 
purchase, resale, and delivery for scrapping 
of two Argentine naval vessels. In order to 
obtain the battleship Moreno and the 
coastal patrol cruiser Pueyrredon, Harold 
Chait successfully bid against buyers from 
all over the world. 

Subsequent resale negotiations exemplify 
the high degree of teamwork which exists 
between members of the Boston Metals 
family. The Pueyrredon was sold directly by 
the Baltimore office, but the Moreno was sold 
through the cooperation of Nicolai Joffe, of 
National Metal and Steel. The prices paid 


for the vessels. were an all-time high in the 


scrap markets of the world. 

The delivery ot the 26,000-ton Moreno in- 
volved a 15,000-mile voyage, probably the 
highest ton-miles towage in the history of 
Ocean towing. Tugs of a total 5,000 to 6,000 
horsepower were required. Boston Metals 
contracted with L. Smit & Cos Interna- 
tionale Sleepdienst, of Rotterdam, Holland, 
which ed the 4,000-horsepower tug 
Clyde and the 2,000-horsepower tug Ocean 
to the job. 

While in Europe negotiating the towing 
contract, John Schapiro, together with his 
insurance broker, Stanley Brandt of Frenkel 
& Co., Inc., of New York, negotiated with 
Lloyds of London, what is probably the 
highest valued voyage insurance on a single 
vessel for scrapping ever placed. The Moreno 
„was insured for the long voyage for $3,500,000. 
One of the conditions required by Lloyds 
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underwriters before accepting the insurance 
was that the certificates of seaworthiness for 
the ships be issued by Capt. W. D. Noble of 
Messrs. Mylchreest, Noble & Co., London, 
England. Captain Noble is one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on ocean towage. 

In 1946, the Boston Metals Co. became 
seriously engaged in the sale of ship ma- 
chinery. Its large warehouses stock every- 
thing from Liberty ship boilers and engines 
to marine furniture. If a vessel owner, be 
he ocean or Great Lakes operator, needs a 
deck or engineroom replacement, the chances 
are excellent that Boston Metals will be able 
to satisfy his needs, and quickly. 

Its policy of marketing only salvaged ma- 
chinery and new surplus machinery built 
not earlier than 1942, except in rare cases 
where preservation and little use make 
earlier built machinery attractive, has re- 
moved the skepticism that once surrounded 
reconditioned machinery. 

Boston Metals through its sale of reliable 
machinery helps keep existing tonnage 
profitably employed; and through its scrap- 
ping ‘of uneconomic vessels contributes 
much-needed steel for new ships. 


Gift of Warplanes to Tito -+ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JENNER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel on June 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JENNER Hrrs WARPLANES TO Trro 


It was bad enough for the executive de- 
partment of the Government in Washington, 
supported by modern Republicans in the 
Senate, seriously to propose starting Com- 
munist Yugoslavian Dictator Tito on his sec- 
ond billion in foreign aid, after we had 
worse than nothing to show for the first 
billion we lavished on him. 

However, when at week's end it was pro- 
posec in this connection, to give Tito hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of latest type jet 
fighter planes, that, commendably, was way 
too much for Indiana's United States Sena- 
tor WILLIAM E. JENNER, and he hit the roof of 
the Senate with a bang that literally rocked 
the Capitol with its repercussions. 

Expressing his amazement and righteous 
anger that many in the upper House should 
be utterly indifferent toward arming Tito 
with large numbers of the latest warplanes, 
JENNER charged that “the Senate doesn’t 
give a damn about the facts behind the fur- 
nishing of fighter planes to Yugoslavia’s 
Communist President Marshal Tito.” 

How these selfsame hundreds of thou- 
sands of fighter planes given away to Com- 
munist Dictator Tito could very well ulti- 
mately be turned against our own boys, 
killing and maiming many thousands of 
them, promoted the fearless Hoosier patriot 
to work himself into a veritable fury of 
wrath over the utter inanity that could make 
such a frightful eventuality possible. 

“Let's get the facts,” JENNER exclaimed, 
adding. I'm sure the Senate doesn't know 
them and doesn't give a damn.” He then 
gave a highly realistic description of how 


Tito is “on top of a balanced seesaw with . 
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the United States in the air on one side and 
Russia on the other side.” 

In sharply clipped words he described 
President Eisenhower's foreign-ald pro- 
gram as “window dressing” for an adminis- 
tration attempt to bolster the economies of 
so-called neutral and Iron Curtain countries. 

We share Senator Jenner’s revulsion at 
the’ every other country first and America 
last” concept that has ever increasingly in 
the past 20 years become the Washington 
Government's international doctrine. He 
said pursuant to this inane concept, Iron 
Curtain countries “can be legally financed” 
with millions upon millions of American dol- 
lars “even though Americans are cruelly 
pinched by resultant enormous taxes.” 

Hoosiers can well take pride in the fact 
that their United States Senator is valiantly 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with such 
other patriots as Democratic Senator Brno 
of Virginia; and Republican Senator BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire. 

Senator JENNER’S resounding blast at the 
particular kind of “foreign aid” that may be 
destined to be hurled back at us in hot 
flaming death and destruction, ably seconds 
the recent stand taken by Senator BRIDGES 
when he said: r 

“I have fought in the past, and I shall 
continue to fight in the future, against aid 
to areas which embrace philosophies and 
practices contrary to our best interests, while 
eagerly accepting our bounty. Iam only too 
afraid that jet planes given to Tito would be 
turned against us in a global conflict, just 
as was all the scrap metal we shipped to 
Japan, which I also opposed at that time.” 

It is heartening to know that such stal- 
Wart guardians of our freedom and security 
as Senators JENNER, BRIDGES, and BYRD, are 
speaking out so fearlessly against the awe- 
some peril that menaces us. And, we repeat, 
we can feel pardonably proud that a distin- 
guished son of the Hoosier State is one of 
them. 


The Oldest Twins in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S$. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, July 16, 
1957, marks a rather unusual anniver- 
sary date in the Long family. On July 
16, 1862—95 years ago—twin daughters 
were born to John M. and Mary Long, of 
Tunica, La., 7 miles south of Winnfield, 
La. These twins are believed to be the 
oldest living twins in the United States 
today. 

In this day and time not too many 
folks live to reach the age of 95 and it 
is even more unusual for twins to reach 
that age. I am happy to state that my 
two aunts, Mrs. Olive Long Wright, of 
Winnfield, La., and Mrs. Julia Long 
Nugent, of Alexandria, La., both resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, which I have the 
honor to represent, are enjoying excel- 
lent health. They attribute their lon- 
gevity to an active life, devoted to home- 
making and a keen interest in church, 
social, and political affairs. Both are 
devout members of the Baptist church, 
having joined the Corinth Baptist 
Church in Louisiana at an early age. 
Their husbands, the late Riley Wright 
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and Doc Nugent, were engaged in farm- 
ing and cattle raising. 

The twins are aunts of the late Sena- 
tor Huey P. Long, who was also a Goy- 
ernor of the State of Louisiana, the Hon- 
orable Earl K. Long, present Governor of 
Louisiana, the Honorable George S. 
Long, Member of Congress, the Honor- 
able Julius T. Long, attorney of Shreve- 
port, La., and great-aunts of United 
States Senator Russell B. Long. 

Longevity is not unusual in the Long 
family. The twins had four brothers 
who lived to be over 80 years of age. 
Their father and mother lived to be 83, 
and two cousins, Perce and John Smith, 
of Sikes, La., lived to be 9942 years of 
age. 

Mrs. Olive Long Wright is the mother 
of 8 children, 10 grandchildren and 10 
great-grandchildren. Mrs. Julia Long 
Nugent is the mother of 9 children, 14 
grandchildren, and 26 great-grandchil- 
dren, 


A Letter From Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, the Balti- 
more Sun occasionally runs articles and 
letters written by Lord Winster, a mem- 
ber of the British House of Lords who 
was colonial Governor of Cyprus during 
the period 1947 to 1950. One of Lord 
Winster’s letters to The Sun dealt with 
the grave situation on the island of 
Cyprus, and a copy of this communica- 
tion was recently forwarded to me by 
Mr. Evan A. Chriss, president of the 
board of trustees of the Greek Orthodox 
Community, Baltimore. At the request 
of Mr. Chriss, I ask unanimous consent 
that Lord Winster's letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A LETTER From BRITAIN—SALISBURY AND 
Cyprus 
(By Lord Winster, London, England) 

I have always had, and still have, a great 
admiration for Lord Salisbury, who has qual- 
ities fitting him for our Prime Minister or 
Foreign Secretary outshining those of recent 
holders of the two posts. All eminent men 
occasionally slip up and much as I regret to 
say so, I do not think that his second resig- 
nation will enhance his reputation as did, 
most undoubtedly, his first. The fact is that 
he has resigned this time for an inadequate 
reason and one cannot help feeling that 
Pique has played its part. 

It is inevitable, looking to thelr past his- 
tory, their great position, the part they have 
played in history, the position and authority 
they have always enjoyed, that the Cecils 
3 tates an authoritarian streak in 

em. was very noticeable in the at 
Prime Minister and in Lord Balfour, ya 

They are modest, even dimdent in manner, 
but this is mostly due to their world having 
always deferred to them. It is very easy to 
go to the bottom of the table when you know 
with absolute certainty that you will be 
called up to the top. f 
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The Cecils undoubtedly have a deep sense 
of public duty and serve their country with 
great devotion. But it has always seemed to 
me that they impose a condition, which is 
that they must be agreed with and must 
have their way. A study of Lord Salisbury’s 
photographs reveals a somewhat obstinate 
mouth, 

This, I should say, is a case where the doc- 
trine of collective Cabinet responsibility 
should have applied. Lord Salisbury dif- 
fered from his colleagues, but having ex- 

and argued for his opinion, I think 
he would have done better to accept the ma- 
jority decision, especially as, after sll, the 
heavens are not going to fall because Arch- 
bishop Makarios is being released. The Gov- 


ernment stands confronting far more im-, 


portant problems—yery serious problems, 
indeed. 
. . La * . 

The resignation is not based upon a great 
issue of principle or of morality. Presum- 
ably, Lord Salisbury wants to see a settle- 
ment in Cyprus so he goes only because he 
differs from his late Cabinet colleagues on 
how to achieve that end; his quarrel is over 
tactics, not over grand strategy. 

Suez did involve principles and morality 
and the making of statements to Parliament 
which, in the lightof subsequent events, ap- 
pear not to have always been candid. Here, 
Lord Salisbury saw no need to resign, but 
stood by what some of the best minds in the 
country outside politics thought highly 
questionable conduct. I find his action very 
peculiar. 

When the Crown had to make a choice 
between two men for Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury is credited with haying tipped the 
balance in favor of Mr. Macmillan, although 
many good judges thought and think Mr. 
Butler the better man. Mr. Macmillan con- 
fronts today the most anxious national prob- 
lems. 

Not all the Conservative Party likes what 
happened at Bermuda and anti-American- 
ism is once again in the air, It seems pretty 
clear that we shall make little impression 
on Nasser over the Suez Canal and the Mid- 
dle East. The industrial and financial po- 
sition is most grave. 

The Times editorial on April 1 said: The 
fall in the value of the pound has been un- 
relieved. Now all the reserves have been 
thrown in. Britain is living behind a shield 
of borrowed assets and on borrowed time, 
The capacity to live on our fat and to bor- 
row further has come to an end. It is said 
that another dose of Inflation is now ineyl- 
table. Britain's reserves are weak. They 
might be hard put to withstand the flight 
from confidence in sterling that could devel- 
op with severe and prolonged strikes.” . 

On all fronts, Mr. Macmillan is hard 
pressed—foreign, internal, industrial, finan- 
cial, party. 

Yet this is the moment when the man who 
advised his appointment leaves his side and 
leaves it on a secondary issue. Lord Salis- 
bury’s resignation,” says the Observer, 
“could hardly have come at a more unfor- 
tunate moment, A government trying to 
deal with two great strikes can hardly afford 
any loss of prestige.” I cannot help feeling 
that when the whole business is weighed up, 
it will be Lord Salisbury who will lose and 
the Prime Minister who will gain in esteem 
and influence. 

. * * . . * 

I can feel little sympathy with the Govern- 
ment over Cyprus. “The whole story of 
Cyprus,” said a recent Times editorial, “has 
been one of delay, blunders, bloodshed, and 
mounting suspicion.” A few days later the 
Sunday Times weighed in: “The Govern- 
ment's latest declaration has created the 
impression that it does not seriously want 
negotiations with the Cypriots at this stage.” 

Lord Salisbury has at times shown a lack 
of Judgment about Cyprus. His resignation 
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now, just when the Government shows some 
signs of moving, however tardily, toward a 
solution, will stimulate Greece and Turkey 
to increase their claims. It is true that the 
Archbishop has not 100 percent denounced 
violence, but he has gone some way to doing 
so, far enough, in my opinion, to meet the 
Government's statement that should he re- 
prove violence “a new situation would arise.” 

EOKA's offer to suspend operations, 
coupled with the archbishop’s halfhearted 
condemnation of violence, makes it impossi- 
ble for us not to respond in some form, 
otherwise our moral case would be worse. 
Lord Salisbury’s reactionary attitude will 
never bring about a just and peaceful settle- 
ment and he has weakened his once great 
influence by an unjustifiable act. 

While I agree that the Government has 
made a move in the right direction, I do not 
think they have as yet any idea of their next 
move, 

To clear their minds, they should ask 
themselves two questions: (1) Exactly what 
use to us is Cyprus, (2) why Is it right to 
grant liberty to India, Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, 
etc., and deny it to Cyprus? 

Prerequisites of a settlement are that we 
abandon the colonial regime in Cyprus; give 
up the impossible idea of partition, withdraw 
the defense regulations, offer a complete 
amnesty, admit that there can be no nego- 
tiations without Makarios and no longer 
allow Turkey to exercise a veto on our policy. 


The Nickerson Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there recently was held in my home- 
town of Huntsville, Ala., at the Red- 
stone Arsenal, a court-martial proceed- 
ing against Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr. 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, the military 
authority for the New York Times, at- 
tended that court-martial proceeding. 
He has written a very interesting column 
in today’s New York Times. The ar- 
ticle is quite thought provoking. I ask 
unanimous consent that the column, 
entitled “The Nickerson Case,” be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘THe NICKERSON CASE—AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
PREJUDICIAL EFFECT OF COLONEL’S ROLE ON 
THE MISSILES RACE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


A comparatively light sentence, but one of 
the stiffest reprimands an officer could re- 
ceive, has ended, it is to be hoped, the un- 
fortunate case of Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr. 

Colonel Nickerson is the Army officer who 
pleaded guilty to using documents marked 
secret to proselytize writers and manufac- 
turers in behalf of the Army's intermediate 
range ballistic missile, the Jupiter. The facts 
reported from the court-martial—many of 
them based on Colonel Nickerson’s own testi- 
mony, appear to justify the harsh language 
of the reprimand. In and out of court Col- 
onel Nickerson talked too much; in the words 
of the official reprimand he “presumed” him- 
self to “be above law and regulations.” There 
was bound to be punishment, as Colongy 
Nickerson himself agreed. 
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Yet a consequence considerably more im- 
portant than a ruined career is the possible 
effect of the Nickerson case upon the develop- 
ment of the intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile. Colonel Nickerson not only showed an 
excess of zeal and a deficiency of judgment, 
but the means he to achieve” his 
ends, and particularly the things he said 
before and during his court-martial, tended, 
unintentionally on his part, to defeat the 
purpose he wished to attain. 

Colonel Nickerson was carrying a torch for 
Jupiter, the Army’s version of the intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missile, which has been 
under development at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala. in competition with the Air 
Force Thor. The ruling last year by Charles 
E. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, that the 
Air Force would operate any intermediate 
Tange ballistic missile led to Colonel Nick- 
erson’s unwise acts, 

Yet Mr. Wilson's decision did not by any 
means exclude the Army from the use of 
ballistic missiles or from the development 
of long-range missiles. The Jupiter, fortu- 
nately, has continued under development. 

PREJUDICE FEARED 

Yet the Nickerson court-martial might well 
tend to prejudice judgments and imperil con- 
tinued development of the Jupiter. 

By Secretary Wilson’s ruling, the Air Force, 
which will operate the 1,500-mile missile 
when it is ready for use, is now the Army's 
sole customer for the Jupiter. The Air Force, 
through private contractors, has been de- 
veloping the Thor, another version of the in- 
termediate range ballistic missile. 

To date, the Jupiter appears to have been 
more successful than the Thor; it may well 
be, as Redstone Arsenal claims, a much su- 
perior missile. But the Army has to con- 
vince the Air Force and the Department of 
Defense of the truth of these claims. 

In mid-June shortly before the Nickerson 
court-martial, Redstone Arsenal, headquar- 
ters of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
Played host to Maj. Gen. Bernard A. 
Schriever of the Air Force and his staff. 
General Schriever and the Air Force ballistic 
missile experts were thoroughly briefed on 
Jupiter, on the Army's ballistic missile team 
and on the great capabilities—in missile de- 
velopment—of Redstone Arsenal, They 
came away impressed. s 

Then ree te court-martial and Colonel 
Nickerson’s testimony in and out of court, 
which was certainly not calculated to win 
friends and influence people in the Air Force. 
The testimony seemed to hint that Secre- 
tary Wilson's verdict giving operational con- 
trol of the 1,500-mile missile to the Air Force 
was influenced in part by vested interests of 
aviation companies. It cást aspersions not 
only at Thor but at the Air Force. 

It defended Jupiter but the defense was 
an attack upon the Air Force, which is the 
potential user of Jupiter. It showed, what 
was already known, that the Jupiter was po- 
tentially an excellent missile, whose develop- 
ment should be continued. But its attacks 
upon the Air Force, and particularly the un- 
proved and implied inferences in the testi- 
mony, were bound to react against Redstone 
Arsenal and the Jupiter missile. 

One cannot but conclude that Colonel 
Nickerson talked too much. The sooner the 
wounds left by the Nickerson case are healed 
the better for the Nation. We are engaged 
in what could be a life-and-death missile 
development race with Soviet Russia. 

Already budgetary pressures appear to be 
curtailing United States missile develop- 
ments. The promising Navaho long-range 
missile, for instance, has just been aban- 
doned. A technical evaluation of the poten- 
tial capabilities of other more promising 
Missiles and of new chemical-powered 
piloted jet bombers may offer some justifica- 
tion for this cancellation. But there is no 
doubt that the defense dollar squeeze was a 
major factor. 
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ONE CRITERION URGED 

There are several timely lessons, therefore, 
to be drawn from the Nickerson case. The 
first is that there must be only one criterion 
in the selection of weapons and in develop- 
ment plannings; the criterion must be what 
is best for the country, not merely for the 
individual service. 

The second is that the administration will 
make a major mistake If it adopts in mili- 
tary budgetary matters a penny-wise-pound- 
foolish policy in research and development. 
Parallel and competitive, but different, ap- 
proaches to the same end—for instance, the 


Jupiter and the Thor—are absolutely essen- 


tial to the best product. 

And Government research teams, labora- 
tories and arsenals like Redstone are an im- 
portant part of the whole development ef- 
fort, and should serve as a kind of guide and 
yardstick for private industry in the develop- 
ment of the new technology of the missile 


age. 


A National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to inform the Members of this House 
that my proposal for a national lottery 
continues to gain more and more sup- 
port. The most recent endorsement 
comes from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of California. 

In a letter which I am pleased to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, the State commander, 
Alva J. Fleming, informs me that at 
their recent State convention held in 
Fresno, Calif., the delegates, represent- 
ing 50,000 Veterans of Foreign War 
members, and 516 Veterans of Foreign 
War posts in that State, passed a reso- 
lution unanimously endorsing a national 
lottery. 

Because of its significance and im- 
portance, I am inserting in the RECORD 
not only the above-mentioned letter but 
the resolution which was introduced by 
the San Francisco Post, No. 58, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Waks, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 10, 1957. 
Hon. PAUL A. FINO, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Fino: We have read 
with interest an article in the Sunday, June 
30, 1957, issue of the San Francisco Chronicle 
of your bill currently before the House Ways 
and Means Committee dealing with the 
establishment of a national lottery. Under 
your proposal, we understand, the proceeds 
from such a lottery would be used for Fed- 
eral Hospitals, care of the blind, recipients 
of old-age assistance and disabled veterans. 

We thought that you would be interested 
to know that at our recent 37th annual State 
convention held in Fresno, Calif., the dele- 
gates representing 50,000 Veterans of Foreign 
Wars members, and 516 VFW posts, in Cali- 
fornia, a resolution seeking and en- 
dorsing a national lottery. A copy of the 
resolution as adopted is enclosed for your 
information, 


„ 
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In view of the fact that this department 
is on record favoring such a lottery as you 
Propose, it is requested that we be furnished 
a copy of your bill. Our resolution has been 
forwarded to the National organization to 
be considered by the delegates to our 58th 
National Convention to be held at Miami 
Beach, Fla., August 25-30, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVA J. FLEMING, 
State Commander. 

< ROBERT J. NUTT, 

State Adjutant, 


CALIFORNIA 1957 RESOLUTION, No. 117, SEEKS 
NATIONAL LOTTERY 

Whereas San Francisco Post 58, VFW, in- 
troduced this resolution for a national 
sweepstake, the proceeds from this sweep- 
stake to be used for pensions, hospitalization 
for all veterans—also pensions for widows 
and orphans; and 

Whereas it is introducing this resolution, 
asking that it be acted upon and adopted at 
the State Encampment at Fresno, Calif., and 
then forwarded to the National Encampment 
of the VFW at Miami, Fla.; and seeking that 
this resolution be given a hearing before the 
delegates of the VFW, explaining what it will 
do, and also seeing that the commander in 
chief of the VFW be authorized to contact 
other veterans’ organizations and to ask Con- 
gress to put this national sweepstake ticket 
on the national election in the autumn of 
1958; and 

Whereas it should be explained that a na- 
tional lottery was in existence during the 
Revolutionary War and was authorized by 
the Continental Congress and was called the 
United States Lottery, the proceeds of the 
lottery helped to finance the birth of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all comrades and the ladies 
auxiliary give this resolution all-out support, 
as it is one of the most vital resolutions that 
will be presented before this great organiza- 
tion at Miami in August, as it is constructive 
and not destructive; and be it further 

Resolved, That we hope this will not be 
sidetracked like the resolution we introduced 
in Sacramento at the Encampment in 1955, 
in which was the only resolution we intro- 
duced that got headlines in the Sacramento 
Bee—get behind this and give it a push. 

Adopted by the 37th Encampment of the 
Department of California, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, assembled in 
Fresno, Calif., June 16-20, 1957. 

A. J. FLEMING, 


Department Commander. 


ROBERT J, NUTT, 
Department Adjutant, 


Attest: 


Set Your Sights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include a poem by a young con- 
stituent of mine in Pulaski County, Va., 
Miss Charlena Wright. 

This poem, Set Your Sights, has been 
selected for publication in a volume of 
religious and philosophical poetry to be 
called Sermons in Poetry. It was 
chosen from among thousands submitted 
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by students to the American Poetry 
Society. 

I believe Miss Wright’s poem merits 
the attention of the Members, and I am 
happy to have her as a constituent. 

The poem, as printed in the June 30, 
1957, edition of the Southwest Times, of 
Pulaski, Va., follows: 

SET Your SIGHTS 
(By Charlena Wright) 
America, set your sights high, 
Higher, higher, as high as the sky. 
Look at the clouds so free from strain, 
Listen to the birds’ happy refrain. 


America, set your sights over, 

Over the fields filled with clover, 

Look at the mountains so peaceful and free, 
Look over the mountains and on the sea. 


America, set your sights down, 
Down to the valleys and all around. 
See some of our freedoms? The heritage of 


man, 
This is America, God's cherished land. 


The “Dilemma” of the Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a news 
article from the Oregon Journal of July 
13, 1957, describing a thoughtful address 
given by Dr. John M. Swarthout’ before 
the City Club of Portland, Oreg., on July 
12, 1957. 

Dr. Swarthout, who is head of the po- 
litical science department at Oregon 
State College in Corvallis, has empha- 
sized the dilemma of the conscientious 
and idealistic citizen who attempts to 
assay a role in public service. He dis- 
cusses the difficulties of such service, and 
he faces up to the fact that, in his own 
words, “there is no easy solution.” : 

Professor Swarthout is particularly 
qualified to undertake this subject be- 
cause he is soon to become associated 
with the Citizenship Clearing House of 
New York City, a national organization 
which attempts to encourage able young 
men and women to become actively in- 
terested in politics and Government. 


This organization was founded through. 


the wisdom and vision of the late Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New Jer- 
sey. I can personally attest to its effec- 
tiveness. On many college campuses, I 
have addressed chapters of the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, and both my wife 
and I have been favorably impressed 
with the quality and caliber of the stu- 
dents who have thus been motivated to 
2 3 interest in our Govern- 

a „ Municipal, t 
Federal even, pal, county and 

of us in Oregon, while regret 
Dr. Swarthout’s temporary a eiaa 5 
the State, are pleased that a political 
scientist of his knowledge and attain- 
ments is about to become identified with 
the Citizenship Clearing House. 
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The article describing Professor 
Swarthout’s speech, entitled “Workers’ 
Dilemma Described,” follows from the 
Oregon Journal of July 13. There be- 
ing no objection, the article was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WORKERS’ DILEMMA DESCRIBED 


The dilemma of the public servant was de- 
scribed to the City Club Friday by one of 
them, John M. Swarthout, chairman of the 
department of political science at Oregon 
State College. 3 

The dilemma is to leave public administra- 
tors free enough to do the things which 
ought to be done without allowing them too 
much freedom to do the things which ought 
not to be done. 

Swarthout told his audience there is no 
easy solution. 

He said that in the United States today 1 
out of every 10 wage earners is an employee 
of some branch of the Government. 

This, he said, does not include men in the 
Armed Forces. 

He contrasted this situation with the State 
cf Federal civil service in 1800, when the en- 
tire United States Government employed 
only about 100 clerks and office workers. 

He attributed the tremendous growth in 
the rolls of public employees in the Nation’s 
increase in population and the growth of its 
amazingly complicated economy which 
causes citizens increasingly to turn to the 
Government for service. 

He listed these drawbacks to public em- 
ployment: 

1. Government jobs generally carry rela- 
tively low prestige. 

2. In the democratic tradition, the Ameri- 
can public is likely to be suspicious of any- 
one with authority. eat 

3. Businessmen trend to distrust the Gov- 
ernment. 

4. Most of the dealings the public has with 
Government are probably of an unpleasant 
variety such as receiving traffic tickets or 
paying taxes. 

5. The pay of public employees is not 
munificent, though it is better than it used 
to be. 

6. Government employees are subject to a 
certain amount of harassment from their 
bosses, the public. 

Offsetting these drawbacks, he said, the 
two principal reasons that people enter pub- 
lic service today are the fact that Govern- 
ment does the kind of work that these peo- 
ple (social workers and teachers for example) 
are trained to-do, and that a lot of people 
are just dedicated to doing the things that 
are done by Government for the benefit of 
others. 

A decreasing number, he said, are drawn 
to public service by the prospects of job se- 
curity or simply by accident. 


Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein a very compli- 
mentary and deserving editorial which 
appeared in La Gazzetta del Massa- 
chusetts, an Italian-American news- 
paper of Boston, Mass., on Friday, July 


12, 1957: : 
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DAV Has MADE AMAZING PROGRESS IN AIDING 
VETERANS IN PAST 25 YEARS 

There is no more dedicated organization to 
the protection of the welfare and the physi- 
cal well being of disabled veterans of wars 
in which United States soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and airmen have participated than 
the Disabled American Veterans. 

It is fitting, in view of the observance at 
the State convention ef the organization, 
this week, of the 25th anniversary of the 
issuance to the DAV of a Federal charter, 
to pay deserved tribute to the men who have 
so capably directed the activities of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of the national asso- 
ciation of disabled veterans, 

Unlike other veterans’ organizations, the 
DAV is identified exclusively with those who 
suffered disability either in active service 
or because of such wartime activity in as- 
suring the maintenance of-American democ- 
racy, freedom, and the way of life that has 
inspired millions of foreign born to seek 
peace, opportunity, and happiness under the 
American flag, 

The DAV is geared to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of the disabled. The 
organization has fulfilled the purposes for 
which it was created and Massachusetts has 
always held a rating of prominence in the 
record of worthwhile and actual achieve- 
ments. — 

Obviously the DAV numerical strength is 
limited because it embraces in its member- 
ship only the disabled veterans. The DAV 
concentrates and with marked success upon 
aiding the disabled in securing the full bene- 
fits to which they are entitled; to securing 
hospitalization and adequate care for the 
unfortunates suffering from serious disa- 
bilities; to promoting goodwill among all 
veterans; and to making certain that shut- 
in veterans are made happy by the knowl- 
edge that the DAV never forgets them, 

In countless ways the DAV makes life 
more worth living for the disabled. In its 
years of activity the DAV has established 
a remarkable record. It is a record of ac- 
complishment—the fulfillment of the pur- 
pose for which the organization came into 
being. 

Demands have multiplied many times in 
the quarter of a century that the DAV has 
been leading the fight to gain increased 
benefits for the disabled. Massachusetts 
stands high in the list of States where the 
DAV is known for its achievements. 

All veterans are indebted to the DAV. Its 
work in behalf of the disabled has brought 
added benefits and more advantages to vet- 
erans. To call the DAV a worthwhile or- 
ganization of veterans is to greatly under- 
state its true value. It is a fine organization 
made up of men who are unselfishly devoted 
to helping their less fortunate comrades, 


OTC Still Stalled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion to approve United States member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation remains pending in the Con- 
gress. According to an editorial which 
appeared in the Denver Post, and which 
has recently been reproduced in the 
Northern Virginia Sun, some 35 other 
countries are waiting for the Congress to 
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act on this significant legislation. The 
OTC has no tariff-reducing powers. It 
would be a strictly administrative or- 
ganization to smooth out the day-to-day 
operation of reciprocal trade agreements. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent, I include the editorial which 
was reproduced in the Northern Virginia 
Sun, an excellent new newspaper, pub- 
lished in nearby Arlington, Va., and 
whose publisher is Clayton Fritchey and 
editor is Philip M. Stern, two outstand- 
ing and enterprising newspapermen, in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

OTC STILL STALLED 

The legislation President Eisenhower has 
pleaded for more frequently than any other 
now appears to have virtually no chance for 
passage this year. So many Republicans are 
opposed to it that Representative JERE 
Cooper, Democrat, of Tennessee, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
says he doesn't want to risk putting the pro- 
posal to a vote. 

The bill in question is one approving the 
establishment of and United States mem- 
bership in a 35-nation Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. i 

Since United States approval is necessary 
to the launching of the trade organization, 
the 34 other countries are waiting for Con- 
gress to act. 

About 50.nationwide organizations—in- 
cluding such diverse groups as the AFL-CIO, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
the League of Women Voters—have sup- 
ported the OTC legislation. The opponents 
are high-tariff protectionist groups. 

Actually, OTC would have no tariff-re- 
ducing powers. It would be strictly an ad- 
ministrative organization to smooth out the 
day-to-day operation of existing reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

At present the 35 countries have their 
trade representatives get together once a 
year to discuss trade concessions and check 
on how reciprocal efforts to increase inter- 
national trade is progressing. OTC would 
function between the annual meetings to 
provide review and consultation on trade- 
barrier problems. 

There is no possible ground for opposition 
to OTC except by those who do not want 
our reciprocal trade agreements to work and, 
therefore, look with disfavor on any plan 
to set up an administrative agency. 

But whether protectionists like it or not, 
trade isolationism is no longer possible in 
the world in which we find ourselves today— 
a world in which the United States has more 
to gain than any other country from a con- 
stantly expanding flow of raw materials and 
goods between countries. 

OTC may not be approved by Congress 
this year. But OTC, or a similar organiza- 
tion, will become increasingly necessary in 
years ahead. 


Fifth Anniversary of the Enactment of the 
McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ORD, I include the following resolution 


presented by the Honorable Mitsuyuki 
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Kido at public meeting, Joseph R. Far- 
rington Community Auditorium, June 
27, 1957, which was approved unani- 
mously, in observance and celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of the enactment 
of the McCarran-Walter Act: 

Whereas the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act was enacted on June 
27, 1952, and all laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and nationality became 
part of one comprehensive statute for the 
first time in the history of the United States; 
and 

Whereas said act advances the funda- 
mental American principle of the equality of 
man by removing a sweeping and inequitable 
ground for the exclusion of immigrants long 
present in previous statute, namely, the 
racial origin of the immigrant; and 

Whereas said act further provides that 
“the right of a person to become a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States shall not 
be denied or abridged because of race“; and 

Whereas said act has further enabled many 
persons of elderly years who have resided in 
the United States during a substantial part 
of their adult lives and who owe undivided 
allegiance to the United States to acquire the 
status and privilege of United States citizen- 
ship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we who are here assembled 
in the Joseph R. Farrington Auditorium in 
Honolulu, T. H., on June 27, 1957, to ob- 
serve and celebrate the fifth anniversary of 
the enactment of the Walter-McCarran Im- 
migration and Nationality Act do hereby 
reunite in a vote of appreciation to and con- 
fidence in United States Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, and do 
further commend the devotion and courage 
he is showing in fighting to preserve and 
advance the foregoing principles; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Honorable Francis E. 
Water, United States Congressman from 
Pennsylvania. 


United States Supreme Court’s ‘Decisions 
Either Innocently or Deliberately Lend 
Aid and Comfort to Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or — 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a privilege to insert in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp two resolutions 
adopted by the American Legion of Erie 
County, N. Y., at its 39th annual con- 
vention held in Angola, N. Y., on June 
29, 1957. 

These resolutions are a symbol of the 
concern that is permeating the Ameri- 
can public as a result of the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. These decisions 
of the Supreme Court almost appear to 
have a deliberate purpose of lending aid 
and comfort to every Communist pur- 
pose and every Communist advocate. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION FOR THE NULLIVICATION OF THE 
JUNE 3, 1957, JENCKS CASE DECISION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Whereas the various intelligence services 

of the Federal Government, notably the Fed- 

eral Bureau of Investigation, the Secret Serv- 
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ice, the Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury 
Department, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, have for years enjoyed the respect, 
admiration, and confiderice of the American 
people by reason of the magnificent service 
they have rendered in their never-ending 
job of securing inviolate the fabric of Amer- 
ican society; and 

Whereas it has been made abundantly 
clear year after year by those men charged 
with the responsibility of operating our in- 
telligence services, and is indeed a matter of 
common knowledge, that an intelligence or- 
ganization worthy of the name demands an 
unimpeachable informant system; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States of June 3, 1957, in the so-called Jencks 
case determined that confidential files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation must be 
made available to the defense if a Govern- 
ment witness in a trial has previously fur- 
nished written reports to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; and 

Whereas this ruling, if permitted to stand 
as law by the Congress of the United States, 
will result in the gravest consequences, 
crippling our intelligence services beyond 
workability, thwarting the Government's 
efforts to protect our peoples from the ma- 
rauding depradations of international Com- 
munism and to detect and punish counter- 
Teiters, dope peddlers, racketeers and other 
threats to our peace and well being; Now, 
therefore, be it - 

Resolved, That the Erie County Commit- 
tee of the American Legion, a patriotic or- 
ganization whose purpose is to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America, to inculcate a sense of indi- 
vidual obligation to the community, State 
and Nation, to make right the master of 
might, and to promote peace and good will 
on earth, does hereby petition the Congress 
of the United States to provide for such 
changes as may be necessary in the rules 
governing procedure in the Federal court 
to preclude the necessity of our intelligence 
services exposing their secret files to de- 
fendants in criminal cases so that such serv- 
ices may continue to render the invaluable 
service to our peoples which they have al- 
ways done in the past. 

Resolved further, That the Erie County 
Committee of the American Legion transmit 
copies of this resolution to the congressional 
delegates from our area: Hon. JOHN R. 
Pririon, Hon. EpMunp RapWwan, and Hon. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 

Resolved further, That the Erle County 
Committee of the American Legion does 
hereby petition the department of New York 
to pass this resolution and forward same 
to national headquarters for passage into 
the national convention. 

J. DONALD GRIFFIN, 

Erie County Commander. 

RESOLUTION FOR THE NULLIFICATION OF THE 
JUNE 17, 1957, SMITH ACT DECISION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
after extensive hearings extended through- 
out the decade 1930 to 1940, recognized that 
international communism was poised like a 
dagger ready to strike at the heart of human 
dignity the world over, and 

Whereas acting on the basis of such knowl- 
edge and cognizant of the terrible danger 
to our institutions and our peoples as well 
as human dignity and liberty everywhere, 
the Congress enacted the so-called Smith 
Act in the month of June 1940 for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting the systematic recruit- 
ment of individuals dedicated to the violent 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States and to prevent the organization within 
the United States of fifth columns in the 
literal sense of that phrase operating in the 
interest of foreign governments, and 

Whereas the Smith Act has enabled the 
Government of the United States to gain 
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the conviction and sentencing of well over 
100 of the very top brains and effective lead- 
ership of this treacherous and rapacious army 
of traitors without in any fashion imping- 
ing upon the civil liberties of freeborn Amer- 
icans but operating entirely within the 
framework of every constitutional right, thus 
proving to be a wonderfully effective weapon 
for the defense of our people and a weapon 
worthy of a people governed by law instead 
of men, and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Monday, June 17, 1957, in its de- 
cision involving the review of the convic- 
tion of the leaders of the Communist Party 
of the State of California has effectively 
wrenched this weapon from the American 
people leaving them vulnerable with a breast 
once again bared to the traitor's dagger by 
rendering it impossible as a practical matter 
for the Government of the United States to 
successfully use the Smith Act as presently 
construed, and 

Whereas this construction acts to the det- 
riment of the people of our Nation by de- 
feating the basic purpose of the Smith Act: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Erle County Committee 
of the American Legion, a patriotic organi- 
gation whose purpose is to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to inculcate a sense of individ- 
ual obligation to the community, State, and 
Nation; to make right the master of might; 
and to promote peace and good will on earth; 
do hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States to provide for such changes as may 
be necessary in the Smith Act of 1940 to re- 
establish its integrity and restore it to the 
American people as a potent weapon in their 
eternal struggle with despotism and dark- 
ness 


Resolved further, That the Erie County 
Committee of the American Legion does here- 
by petition the Department of New York to 
pass this resolution and forward same to 
national headquarters for passage into the 
national convention. 

Resolved further, That the Erie County 
Committee of the American Legion transmit 
copies of this resolution to the congressional 
delegates from our area: Hon. JOHN R. PIL- 
tion, Hon. Epmunb P. Rapwan, and Hon. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 

J. DONALD GRIFFIN, 
Erie County Commander. 


The Big Bend, Tex., Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to pay tribute to the work of 
the Big Bend, Tex., Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron. Many Members of the House 
of Representatives may have read in the 
newspapers of the outstanding job 
turned in by the Big Bend CAP members 
in a recent rescue operation in Texas. 

The Big Bend CAP instituted a search 
in the Big Bend National Park for a 
missing couple, Mr. and Mrs, Clifford S. 
White, of Houston, on June 26. On 
that same day the body of Mr. White was 
found after he apparently died from heat 
exhaustion, 

As the newspapers of the Nation car- 
ried headlines proclaiming that Mrs. 
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White was likewise feared dead, the Big 
Bend CAP—made up of members in the 
Alpine-Marfa area—continued its tire- 
less search. On the morning of July 1, 
some 5 days after the exhausting search 
was started, CAP pilot Herbert Ogle dis- 
covered Mrs. White, weak and ill but 
alive, in a small canyon located in a 
remote portion of the Big Bend National 
Park. 3 

Mrs. White has publicly stated that 
without the aid of the CAP members in 
the Big Bend area she would never have 


survived. This points up the wonderful. 


job that the Civil Air Patrol squadron 
turned in and I wish to commend those 
who gave of their time, efforts and per- 
sonal financial resources to successfully 
conclude this dramatic and humani- 
tarian act. 

At the beginning of the search the 
Civil Air Patrol sought to receive official 
permission from CAP Headquarters in 
Fort Worth to begin the operation, 
George Miller, Superintendent of the Big 
Bend National Park, wired the Fort 
Worth headquarters asking for Official 
Civil Air Patrol participation, For some 
reason, probably due to a breakdown of 
communications within the CAP, that 
telegram has not to this day been replied 
to, according to information I have 
received. 

Knowing there was little time to waste, 
the Big Bend CAP Squadron commanded 
by Maj. Bob Crawford, pooled their re- 
sources and raised more than $400 of 
their own money to cover aviation gas 
and oil costs in conducting the search. 
And as I have related, the search was 
successful. 

Unfortunately, the Big Bend CAP 
members have been informed they can- 
not be reimbursed for their expenditures 
because the request for participation did 
not come from the proper authorities. 
According to Southwest Wing Com- 
mander Col. Sydney Perryman of Olney, 
Tex., in order for the members to be able 
to collect for their expenses the original 
request for an official search must have 
come from either the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Governor of Texas, 
an Air Force base commander, or the 
sheriff's department of the county in 
which the search was conducted. 

I well realize the need for adequate ad- 
ministrative regulations, but by the same 
token I can understand that the Big 
Bend CAP officials had to begin its search 
as quickly as possible, and thought a 
request for aid through Park Super- 
intendent Miller would be sufficient. 

Although not one single member of 
the Big Bend Civil Air Patrol has re- 
quested that I attempt to help them 
secure recovery of the money they spent 
on their errand of mercy, I intend to take 
the matter, up with the proper Civil Air 
Patrol authorities. It seems inconceiv- 
able to me that these persons should be 
penalized because they did not have time 
to follow to the letter the normal admin- 
istrative regulations. 

Many people in the Big Bend area 
helped in this rescue mission, and it is 
impossible to mention all of them by 
name, but in addition to those already 
mentioned I think Mr. Aaron Green, Mr. 
Buddy Lane, and Dr. W: E. Lockhart 
should be noted for their actions. 
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But to all the persons who participated 
in this mission of kindness, and in par- 
ticular to the Big Bend Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron members who displayed cour- 
age, initiative and a high sense of duty 
in the face of personal danger and dis- 
couraging circumstances, we owe a debt 
of gratitude. 


The Sudeten Germans—The Policy 
of Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article presents the Policy of Lib- 
eration as outlined by the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. I commend it to the attention to 
all who are interested in seeing freedom 
and liberation once again dominating 
the world picture. 

THE Policy or LIBERATION 


Under the present conditions, with regard 
to the long years’ tradition of ‘illusions in 
America, there is no wonder that the policy 
of illusions had originated and is being car- 
ried out by the United States of America and 
by the German press installed in Germany 
in the reconstruction time, 

But it is also no wonder that another 
policy, a policy 100 percent opposite to trea- 
son and naive illusions, a manly, intelligent 
policy, originated in America. It is the pol- 
icy of intelligence, of patriotism, of reason— 
the policy of liberation. This policy refiects 
the true character of the majority of the 
Americans, although it is, in the same way 
as its authors, not presently in power in the 
United States of America. 

It was Gen. Douglas MacArthur who ad- 
vocated an intelligent and firm course in 


Korea: 
against Red 


(a) Economic 
China; 

(b) Bombing of the assembly points of 
the Chinese invasion army in the Chinese 
hinterland; 

(c) Permitting the national Chinese to 
operate against and on the Chinese main- 
land. 

MacArthur did understand that the Reds 
won't start any major war because of these 
measures—that they will start a world war 
only and when they have the chance to 
win it on a worldwide scale and not be- 
cause of the Korean situation. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft, when 
candidate for United States presidency in 
1952, asked for the following policy: 

(a) A great Air Force in America to avoid 
fight of the land armies, in which the 
Russians are stronger; 

(b) Better radio broadcasts; 

(c) Support for anti-Communist forces— 
and only for anti-Communist forces—in the 
entire world; 

(d) Active support for anti-Communist 
underground, when time will be mature. 

The policy of liberation is inseparably 
connected with the name of former Con- 
gressman Charles J. Kersten. He, for the 
first time, formulated several points of a 
unified and classic policy of liberation, in- 
cluding the forming of national military 
units of the refugees, interruption of diplo- 
matic and economie relations with the Reds 
and support for anti-Communist under- 
ground, economic blockade, etc. 


blockade 
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The late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
asked on July 11, 1955, for the establish- 
ment of the exile governments out of the 
refugee politicians and took a sharp stand 
against the Geneva Conference, based on 
illusions. To McCarthy belongs the im- 
mortal merit to have aroused America and 
the West to the danger of Communist 
treason within the free world. 

Senator WuıLiam F. KNow.anp asked for 
the. policy of liberation and for exclusion of 
the Soviet Union from the United Nations, 
for the blockade of Red China, He has taken 
his stand against coexistence with the Red 
criminals and also against economic and 
other assistance to Communist Poland. 

On January 10, 1957, Representative UsHER 
L. Burpicx asked in the House of Represent- 
atives for the expulsion of the Communist 
governments from the United Nations, for 
the stopping of trade with the Communists, 
and he asked for banishing the fear of Russia 
that has permeated America for several years, 
clearly recognizing that Russia and her bloc 
are too weak to lead war. 

Congressman CARROLL Reece declared on 
May 16, 1957, in the House of Representatives 
that the Oder-Neisse territories are German 
and that their occupation by Poland ties 
Poland to the Soviet Union. Poland should 
give up these territories, return them to Ger- 
many, and the bond between Poland and the 
Soviet Union will thus be abolished. 

On February 28, 1955, the Committee of 
Endorsers published in the New York Times 
“A Program To Govern Our Foreign Policy,” 
representing the policy of liberation. Two 
years later, on February 11, 1957. these en- 
dorsers constituted the Citizens’ Foreign Re- 
lations Committee which subscribed to this 
program of foreign policy, stressing especially 
two points: Withdrawal of recognition of 
Communist regimes and underground activ- 
ities against the Communist world. The 
committee asks that the free world, in order 
to save itself, finally starts to do unto the 
Communists what they have been doing 
unto us for such a long time. This is, in- 
deed, a revolutionary idea, an idea which 
marks a turning point in the thinking of 
anti-Communist Americans. Members of the 
committee include men like General Wil- 
loughby, General Wedemeyer, General 
Stratemeyer, Ambassador Cromwell, Con- 
gressmen Jackson, Gwinn, L. H. Smith, W. 
Smith, Dean Clarence Manion, Robert E. 
Vogeler, Adolphe Menjou and others. 


FINAL OUTLINE OF THE POLICY OF LIBERATION 


If we take all these proposals together, the 
policy of liberation looks in its final form, 
as follows: 

1. An extremely strong Air Force, guided 
missiles as well as atomic, scientific, and 
technical superiority on the part of the West, 
which can prevent war of land armies on 
European soil and air attacks against Amer- 
ica and which could attack Russia directly in 
her cities and factories; an immense supe- 
riority, which thus can prevent war at all, 
because Russia can never dare to attack the 
West and America, strong in atomic weapons 
and Air Force, strong in science and tech- 
nics—in a field which is the natural domain 
of the West and of the United States of 
America. 

2. Complete extermination of Communist 
subversive activities and of the secret Com- 
8 conspiracy in America and in the 

est. 

3. Cessation of diplomatic recognition of 
the Soviet Union and the satellite countries 
and the exclusion of these countries; i. e., of 
their Communist governments, from all in- 
ternational organizations; e. g., the United 
Nations. 

4. A 100 percent economic and other 
blockade against the East bloc and neutrals 
trading with the Communists, general boy- 
cott of transport, persons, and socteties serv- 
ing the Communists. 
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5. Recognition of exile government of the 
refugees and expelles and 

6. Formation of national military units 
composed of refugees from the enslaved na- 
tions based on the recognition of the full 
right for self-determination for all nations 
and groups. These units would be a magnet 
of defection for members of eastern armies 
as well as for satellite nationals generally. 

7. More effective and anti-Communist ra- 
dio broadcasts to be relayed to the East than 
are the present programs of Radio Free 
Europe and of the Voice of America; broad- 
casts, picturing also the true face of the 
state security police and the true face of the 
entire international Communist conspiracy; 
and the true means of defense and fight 
against it. 

8. Military, economic, and other aid to be 
extended only to nations that are anti- 
Communist. 

9. Opposition to every type of superna- 
tional pseudostates aiming to set up a word 
government. 

10. American and Western policy to be ad- 
justed to moral laws, Christianity, and en- 
lightened nationalism of every nation. 

11. Proclamation of just aims for future 
arrangements: 

(a) Restoration of the status quo before 
Communist and Nazi changes. 

(b) Full right for self-determination for 
every nation, as small as it may be. 

(e) Punishment of the Communists and 
of their helpers. 

12. Explanation to free nations and to the 
world of the real strength and the real weak- 
nesses of the Communist system and of 
Soviet Russia: Banishing fear of. Soviet 
Russia. 

18. Explanation to all nations that this 
policy is the only way to reduce oppressive 
taxation in the future, to abolish armament 
and all burdens of the citizens in every state, 
including citizens of the presently enslaved 
nations. : 

14, Proclamation of the readiness of the 
free nations to give full aid to the presently 
enslaved nations after their liberation. 
` 15. Active and material support to under- 
ground movements in the subjugated coun- 
tries, so that communism in the East can 
be destroyed and disintegrated without war, 
from within, within due course of time. 

16. When time will be mature, the West 
should give sign for general strikes and lay- 
down in the East, if this will serve the aims 
of liberation without war. 

17. Use of all means, in addition to the 
above-mentioned ones, to reach liberation 
without war—to prevent war; use-of all 
strongest deterrents to war. 

J 


Is More “Packing” of United States 
Agencies in the Making? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the, RECORD I 
include an article which appeared in 
Labor, dated April 27, 1957. 

The article bearing the captioned title 
follows: 

Is More “PACKING” or UNITED BTATES 

AGENCIES IN THE MAKING? 

New developments may provide more “grist 
for the mill” of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Subcommittee, which, as Labor has 
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reported, will soon begin a probe of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's packing“ of Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies with friends of the special 
interests they are supposed to regulate. 
Among the developments are these: 

1. In a move so unusual that it lifted 
many eyebrows in Washington, Eisenhower 
this week took J. Sinclair Armstrong off his 
job as Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and made his an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. This means a 
$500-a-year salary reduction for Armstrong, 
but there were some suggestions that he was 
being “kicked upstairs” to get him off the 


à As the Wall Street Journal commented, 
some financial leaders have been critical of 
Armstrong’s management of the Commis- 
sion.” For one thing, he has cracked down 
on Canadian and American oil and mine 
stock swindlers who are said to have power- 
ful connections in high government and 
financial circles of both the United States 
and Canada. 

When reporters persisted in asking White 
House Press Secretary James C. Haggerty 
why Ike transferred the SEC chief to the 
Navy, Haggerty snapped angrily: “Stop that 
goddarn nonsense. When the President ap- 
points a man, he appoints him, and that's 
all there is to it.” 


WHAT ABOUT MURRAY? 


2. Eleven of the eighteen members of the 

Senate-House Atomic Energy Committee 
wrote Eisenhower urging him to reappoint 
Thomas E. Murray as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Murray is the 
one member who opposed’ the scandalous 
Dixon-Yates deal arranged by AEC Chairman 
Lewis L. Strauss. Murray also is the only 
member who has opposed the Strauss pro- 
gram of giving the power trust a private 
monopoly of atom electric power developed 
at public expense. Reports say Strauss has 
asked the President to drop Murray from the 
AEC. 
The House investigating committee un- 
doubtedly will be watching to see whether 
Ike reappoints Murray when his term ex- 
pires next June 30. The committee also will 
be watching what happens in the following 
case: 

3. The term of Harry A. Curtis as a mem- 
ber of the 3-man board of directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority expires next May 
18. He has reached an advanced age and is 
willing to retire, but the question is who 
will Ike put in his place? . 

The law which created TVA says members 
of its board must be men who belleve in the 
principle of Uncle Sam's great electric power 
yardstick. Several years ago, Eisenhower re- 
fused to reappoint Gordon R. Clapp, who had 
proved his devotion in a long TVA career 
which made him chairman, Instead, Ike ap- 
pointed as a new chairman Army Gen. 
Herbert Vogel. X 

Many Members of Congress and local lead- 
ers in the seven-State TVA area have re- 
peatedly charged that Vogel, despite his 
oath to defend the TVA, has done all he 
could to cripple it. As just.one example, 
he supported the Dixon-Yates deal, which 
was designed as an entering wedge for de- 
struction of TVA and its low-cost public 
power program. 

So far, Vogel has been outvoted by the 
other two Members of the board, Curtis and 
Raymond Patty, both proved fighters for 
TVA. If Ike replaces Curtis with a man 
who holds views like those of Vogel, he will 
control the Board, and the future will look 
dark to the friends of TVA. 

STAKES ARE BIG 

These three cases are examples of what's 
at stake in the Government boards and com- 
missions which, it is charged, are being 
packed by Eisenhower. The stakes were re- 
cently described by Congressman Joz L. 
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Evins (Democrat, Tenn.), who headed a com- 
mittee which made a investiga- 
tion of the packing. 

In a long and detailed speech to the 
House, Evins recalled how Congress found it 
impossible to devote the n time to 
regulation in the public interest. So Con- 
gress, in the years since 1887, created regu- 
latory boards, commissions and other in- 
dependent agencies, which were supposed to 
be free from control by the White House. 

Evins described the histories of these 
agencies, beginning with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and going on 
through the Federal. Trade Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, TVA, AEC and many 
others. 

They deal with almost every human ac- 
tivity, he said, and they operate under a 
mandate to further the declared public 
policy by breathing life into legislative en- 
actments. That mandate, Evins charged, is 
being undermined by Eisenhower's packing 
program, 


Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as we begin 
debate upon the mutual security bill, I 
think it is helpful to know what in- 
formed observers throughout the coun- 
try have to say about this legislation. 
Mr. Clifford Ward writes a column for 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel and, un- 
der unanimous consent of the House, I 
include it herewith: 


President Eisenhower's father-knows-best 
appeal to American taxpayers to back him 
up on his foreign-aid program is not likely 
to be too effective. He is making the mis- 
take that many public officials make who 
are elected by overwhelming majorities. The 
people may elect a man by a big vote and 
not accept what he telis them as infallible. 

Foreign aid has been with us ever since 
the end of World War II. It was first ar- 
gued as a necessary relief for countries of 
Europe which were made almost penniless 
by devastating war. Then it was argued 
that unless they got ald, Europeans couldn’t 
do business with us, and our own prosperity 
at home would suffer. It was also argued 
that giving foreign nations help makes 
friends for us. It was also argued that we 
must even up the standard of living of other 
countries somewhat more closely with our 
own. 

Tt is now argued that foreign aid is pri- 
marily money to build up the defenses of 
other nations so they may resist commu- 
nism. The presumption is that these na- 
tions can't build up their own defenses, or 
if they can they won't unless we lead the 
way by helping them. If communism is a 
world threat which one of our allies wholely 
accepts and which allies have neither the 
means nor the will to resist, then we are in 
serious trouble. 


OFF OUR ROCKER 

As a Nation, we are slightly off our rocker. 
‘The people of Europe find no greater pleasure 
than in making fun of the manner in which 
Americans work, without appreciation of 
the joys of living. They laugh at our daily 


pursuit of the American dollar, but after We 


have caught that dollar, they are very in- 
sistent that we turn it over to them. 
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It is true that we, as Americans, work our 
heads off without too much appreciation of 
the joys of living, which is characteristic 
of Europeans, but we are getting just a little 
tired of working so hard on behalf of Euro- 
peans and being laughed at as a result. 
Furthermore, there are gimmicks in our 
foreign-aid program which are not being 
honestly discussed. 

Most of the aid which went to European 
countries never trickled down to the poor 
and the needy. It stayed in the hands of the 
rich, who accept tax evasion as a way of 
Ute. Only peasants in some European coun- 
tries pay taxes, not the principal beneficiaries 
of our foreign aid. 

We have poured billions and billions of 
money, taken from average American work- 
ers, into the pockets of the rich of Europe, 
and today there is no real friendship for 
us anywhere in Europe. 

TWICE BURNED 


Any resistance to communism there is 
American resistance and that resistance is 
also being laughed at as unnecessary. We 
draft American boys and send them all 
around the world to protect nations that 
have more manpower than we do and that 
won't think of letting their own youth be 
drafted. What are we—nuts? 

The world is indeed worth saving, but 
does Ike insist that with all our bad expe- 
rience behind it, foreign aid is still the way 
to save it? Furthermore, the question even- 
tually has to be faced: Is it worth laying 
the United States on the sacrificial altar so 
that the rest of the world can be saved? An 
individual might find himself in a situation 
where surrendering his own life to save an- 
other would make moral sense, but it is 
dificult to conceive how a nation such 
as ours could find moral sense in destroy- 
ing itself to save the rest of the world. 
What do you salt things with after you have 
destroyed all the salt? It is a good political 
question as well as a good religious question, 

We went to war twice to save the world. 
Now we find out from our allies that we went 
to war only to save ourselves and that the 
wars weren't won by us but in spite of us. 
Yet we keep on thinking and making the 
same mistakes as before. 

Ike's plea for his foreign-aid program 
should fall on deaf ears. 


That Awful Fingerprinting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin of July 
14, 1957: 

THAT AWFUL FINGERPRINTING 

Before getting a visa to come to the United 
States, all aliens must by law furnish a set 
of fingerprints to go with their consular ap- 
plication. The regulation does not apply to 
diplomats and their qualified staff members, 

There is, of course, an irrational reaction 
to putting ink on your fingers and rolling the 
tips on an official form. It is almost as if the 
next step is the prison haircut and an issue 
of shoddy clothing. This accounts for most 
of the nonsense written about the law. It is 
supposed to be degrading. 

But why should it be? It is only a matter 
of identification, and in that sense no more 
humiliating than the requirement to present 
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a perfect stranger with a signed photograph 
for passport purposes. Everybody who has 
ever served in the Armed Forces or applied 
for a Government job must have given up 
his fingerprints, and that means many mil- 
lions of people. It is hard to see why it is 
any more shameful to give your prints than 
other information, often very personal, re- 
quired for passport and visas. 

The Soviets are particularly sorrowful over 
this dreadful imposition. It is the only 
thing, they say, which prevents them from 
deluging us with musicians, ballerinas, 
philosophers, and scientists who would do 
much to uplift and improve the American 
scene, They say nothing of MVD agents and 
professional saboteurs, who are the real ob- 
jective of a measure which ought to be no 
more than a passing nulsance for innocent 
people with commonsense. 


Speech of Congressman Willliam M. 
Colmer Before the Mississippi Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on June 29, 
1957, our colleague, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM M. Cotmenr, of Mississippi, delivered 
the principal address before the Bar As- 
sociation of the State of Mississippi 
meeting at Biloxi, Miss. The address is 
an able and timely one and points out 
many of the dangers confronting the 
country today. The distinguished Mis- 
sissippian alludes in particular to the 
manner in which the Supreme Court is 
undertaking to usurp the powers not only 
of the States but of the Congress and the 
people. I commend his address to the 
Members of the Congress and to the peo- 
ple of America. 

As we all know. Congressman COLMER 
is one of the ablest and most useful Mem- 
bers of the Congress. Along with the 
Honorable Howarp W. Smrru of Virginia, 
he has taken the lead in resisting the 
flagitious forces seeking to destroy Amer- 
ica as we have known and enjoyed it for 
lo these many years. At the present 
time, in my opinion, the Supreme Court 
is the greatest offender along these lines, 
and unless their activities are curbed by 
positive action of the Congress, our 
liberties will be destroyed. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the address of Congressman CoL- 
MER, which is as follows: 

SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN WA. M. COLMER 
BEFORE MISSISSIPPI BAR ASSOCIATION, JUNE 
29, 1957 
Mr. President, my colleagues of the Bar 

of Mississippi, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, as a lawmaker for nearly a 

quarter of a century, I am chagrined to 

admit that in no similar period has this 
country strayed further from the sound 
philosophy and the principles of good gov- 
ernment upon which this Republic was 
founded. While I cannot escape my own 
responsibility, as a Member of Congress dur- 
ing that period, for the assaults that have 
been made on the very foundation stone of 
our society, the Bill of Rights, I think you 
will find me recorded most often among the 
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dissenters. However, those years of service 
in the Nation's capital have afforded me an 
unusual opportunity to view the national 
scene at close hand, and I should like briefly 
to emphasize for you some of the rocks and 
shoals that lie ahead. 

I am sure that you, as members of the 
Mississippi bar, are justly alarmed over the 
ever-increasing tendency toward consolida- 
tion of power in the Federal Government at 
the expense of the States and the freedom 
of our citizens. 

Jefferson, who contributed so much to the 
cornerstone of our freedom, warned: “It is 
not by the consolidation or concentration 
of powers that good government is effected. 
Were not this great country already divided 
into States, that division must be made, 
that each might do for itself what concerns 
itself directly, and what it can do much 
better than distant authority.” 

It was to prevent this consolidation of 
power that the 10th amendment was 
adopted, providing that, “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

For more than a century that mandate was 
scrupulously honored. On the few occasions 
when Congress, with an excess of zeal, in- 
vaded the domain of the States, the Supreme 
Court firmly pulled it back. Thus, when 
Congress attempted by the Civil Rights Act of 
1875 to exercise the police power of the States 
by requiring the operators of inns, theaters, 
and other places of public amusement to 
serve white and colored people alike, the 
Supreme Court held the measure void. It 
told Congress that neither the 13th nor 14th 
amendments conferred any authority for 
this interference with the conduct of private 
individuals. 

How changed the situation today! Appar- 
ently the States no longer have any rights 
which the Federal Government is bound to 
respect. 

Congress. I am sorry to admit, is partially 
Tesponsible for this development. It has 
Passed laws, expressed in vague general 
terms, empowering the Federal agencies to 
regulate vast areas of our economy. Imme- 
diately these agencies set up all the trap- 
Pings of bureaucracy. They issue directives, 
regulations, and interpretations, which, as 
time goes on, bear less and less resemblance 
to the act passed by Congress. 

But the evil wrought by the executive and 
the legislative branches has been minor in 
comparison with the transgressions in the 
past two decades of the nine black-robed 
gentlemen who occupy the marble palace 
across the plaza from the Nation's Capitol. 

You won't find anything about “preemp- 
tion” in the Constitution, but the Supreme 
Court, with ever-increasing frequency, is ap- 
Plying that doctrine to whittle down the 
jurisdiction of the State courts. Of course, 
in doing this the tribunal always professes 
to be carrying out the intent of Congress; 
the effect is the further centralization of 
power in the Federal Government. Among 
the most flagrant examples of this practice 
in recent months have been the Steve Nel- 
son and the Slochower cases. In the Nelson 
case, the Supreme Court held, under this 
doctrine of preemption, that Pennsylvania's 
antisedition law was void. And in the 
Slochower case, the Court denied the right 
of the city of New York to discharge a 
teacher who had invoked the fifth amend- 
ment in a congressional committee investi- 
gation concerning his past membership in 
the Communist Party. 

If this doctrine is permitted to go unchal- 
lenged, our State courts will become but 
empty shells. Yet remedial legislation, 
Sponsored by a number of us under the 
leadership of my able colleague, Congress- 
man Smrtrx of Virginia, has been languish- 
ing in committees of Congresss for the past 
2 years, 
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More recently the Supreme Court ordered 
applicants admitted to the bar examina- 
tions in New Mexico and California, after the 
State board of bar examiners had refused to 
approve the applications and after the State 
supreme court in each case had upheld 
the action of the examiners. This decision 
provoked the Richmond News Leader to ap- 
propriately editorialize that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had thereby “con- 
tinued its studied campaign to obliterate 
the States of the American Union.” 

Of course, one can conceive of no more 
flagrant example of digression from the doc- 
trine enunciated by the Founding Fathers 
than the recent school segreggtion decision 
of the Supreme Court, in which the Court 
admittedly substituted its own political and 
social theories for legal precedent. 

Among the most recent attacks upon the 
American way of life, as we have known it, by 
the High Court was the Girard College case. 
Here, you will recall, one Stephen Girard 
many years ago founded Girard College for 
the education of white orphan boys. He 
set up a trust fund for its operation. But 
now, the Supreme Court has decreed that he 
had no right to stipulate that only white 
orphan boys were to be the beneficiaries of 
his will. The flimsy reason given was that 
“the board which operated the college is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania.” 

Then again, within the past few days, this 
same Court has made meaningless and in- 
effective the Smith Act. This law, sponsored 
by my warm personal friend and chairman 
of my Committee on Rules, Congressman 
Howard SmitH of Virginia, was overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the Congress for avowed 
purpose, in plain English, of jailing the Com- 
munist leaders in this country who ad- 
vocate the overthrow of our Government by 
violence. Congressman SmrrH told me just 
before I left Washington that he knew of no 
way to amend the act so that this Court 
would construe it to be effective. 

If a State no longer can fix standards of 
propriety and fitness for its teachers (as in 
the Slochower case a year ago); if a State 
no longer can operate its public schools 
exclusively with its own funds so as to avoid 
domestic strife (as in the school segregation 
cases); if a State no longer can establish its 
own rules for appellate proceedings (as in 
the Griffin case); if a State no longer can 
pass upon the fitness of prospective lawyers 
who would become officers of State courts— 
what, then, is left to the State? 

What, indeed? 

And how, Mr. President, did this all come 
about? The answer is obvious. You will 
recall that during the early days of the New 
Deal the then President Roosevelt set out to 
pack the Supreme Court so as to have it 
conform to this new venture into liberalism. 
The Congress, as the representatives of the 
people, refused to go along. But retirements 
and death intervened. The result was the 
same; and the nine staid old gentlemen of 
the moderate and conservative school yielded 
their seats to men of the so-called liberal 
school of thought. 

And what, I am led to wonder, would the 
Founding Fathers say to all this? 

“There is no danger I apprehend so much,” 
Jefferson wrote, “as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless and, therefore, 
alarming instrumentality of the. Supreme 
Court.” 

Jefferson's basic philosophy is set out in 
the oft-quoted: “That government is best 
that governs least.” 

The Kentucky resolution of 1798, of which 
Jefferson was the author, spelled out the kind 
of union that he hoped to see: 

“The several States composing the United 
States of America, are not united on the 
principle of unlimited submission to their 
General Government, but * * by compact 
under the style and title of a Constitution for 
the United States and of amendments there- 
to, they constituted a General Government 
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for special purposes, delegated to that Gov- 
ernment certain definite powers, reserving 
each State to itself, the residuary mass of 
right to their own self-government.” 

How different from the philosophy of Jef- 
ferson's principal antagonist, the Federalist 
Hamilton, with his plea for “complete soy- 
ereignty in the General Government,” his 
proposal at the Federal Convention that “all 
laws of the particular States contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States to be ut- 
terly void,” and his plan to prevent such laws 
from being enacted by having the governor of 
operat Appointed by the Federal Govern- 

an ven a veto er over la 
by 3 respective n TE 

m this handful of freedom-seeking men 
cast into the wilderness of the New World 
came those sacred institutions guaranteeing 
the liberties and freedom of its citizens. It 
is, Indeed, an enigma that these sacred lib- 
erties, achieved at such an immense sacri- 
aes cb Btn mowy but surely yielding to 

e q us doctrines of the 
cates of liberalism. iar Pons 

The trend away from the Jefferso 
theory ot government, and toward the eae 
tonian concept, makes one wonder if these 
pseudo-liberals, who are now predominant 
in our present-day government, have for- 
gotten that it was Jefferson, and not Hamil- 
ton, who prevailed in the writing and the 
adoption of the United States Constitution 
and the immortal Bill of Rights, 

Only a few nights ago, the at Pr 
of the United States warned the eee 
of several States of the Union in conference 
assembled of the dangerous trend toward 
centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington at the expense of the 
sovereign States. I was pleased to hear this 
warning from the prestige of the high office 
of President. I wish, however, that his ac- 
tions in such fields as the public-school con- 
struction and civil-rights were 
more consistent with the soundness of his 
argument for States rights. 

How different, too, Jefferson's philosophy 
of government is from that of the self-styled 
liberals of today, who loudly proclaim them- 
selves his heirs and followers at the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinners, on the one hand, 
while sponsoring legislation, on the other, to 
deny the basic right of trial by jury in the 
name of minority rights. I refer, of course, 
to the so-called civil-rights bill, which the 
House has just had under consideration. 

But before discussing the civil “wrongs” 
bill further, please permit me briefly to make 
clear my own position and philosophy. I 
emphatically refute the idea that one who 
opposes this type of legislation is either a 
bigot or a Negro baiter. I repeat, that I 
love my fellow man of whatever hue his 
skin. But in ap these social and 
political problems, one must be realistic and 
frankly face the facts of life. The Negro in 
the United States has made the greatest 
progress of any race of people in a similar 
period of time in the history of the world. 
That progress has been made chiefiy because 
of the guiding hand of his white southern 
brother. It must be remembered that only 
a few generations past he was a savage in 
the jungles of Africa, and less than a century 
ago he was a serf in the shackles of slavery. 
To envision a program, by either a decree of 
court or a parliamentary statute, overnight 
placing him upon an equal basis of both 
opportunity and responsibility with another 
race of people who for thousands of years 
have enjoyed the benefits of education, civic 
responsibility, culture, civilization and 
Christianity, Just does not square with the 
facts of life. We are proud of the progress 
that he has made. We deplore the disrup- 
tion of the good, and ever improving rela- 
tions between the races, engendered by these 
ill-conceived and hasty actions of the do- 
gooders and the politicians. If history of 
man is not to be ignored, the progress of the 
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Negro race like that of his white brother 
must, of necessity, be slow and gradual. 

Having just emerged from the hardert 
fought legislative battle of my service in the 
Congress on this iniquitous proposal, I can 
truthfully and sincerely say to you that this 
is not the innocuous and moderate bill that 
its advocates pretend it to be. The bill is 
revolutionary. It is politically inspired, with 
both major parties confessedly seeking 
minority votes. 

If enacted into law, it would set up under 
the Commission provision a veritable gestapo 
with paid snoopers and informers, with the 

ul arm of the Federal Government 
further invading the rights of the citizens 
of the sovereign States. Moreover, it would, 
in effect, remove control and supervision of 
both our primaries and elections from the 
States into the far-off hands of the Federal 
Government. 

Its proponents claim that Its purpose is to 
permit the Negro in the South to vote, but 
its implications and its revolutionary ma- 
chinery could only result in the deprivation 
of many rights and liberties now enjoyed by 
all of our citizens. The proponents admit 
that the alleged evils which they seek to cure 
are already covered by Federal statutes. Un- 
der this bill they would resort to equity, with 
the provision for the broadest type of in- 
junctions. In fact, the bill is designed de- 
liberately to avoid the right of trial by jury, 
which defendants under existing statutes 
would enjoy. The gimmick, as we pointed 
out in opening the debate in the House, is 
a provision for making the Federal Govern- 
ment the complainant and administering the 
law by the Central Government in Washing- 
ton without the right of trial by jury. Those 
sponsoring the bill brazenly charge that the 
southern juries, if the existing criminal stat- 
utes were pursued, would not convict. 

This is an unwarranted indictment and 
assault upon the cherished trial-by-jury sys- 
tem, the cornerstone of our criminal juris- 
prudence. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Congress in 1932 passed the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, which specifically pro- 
vided for jury trials in Jabor disputes. This 
action was taken because of the alleged 
abuse by Federal judges of the injunction 
power. 

It is of further interest to observe that 
the great liberal, an CELLER, of 
New York, the author of the civil-rights bill, 
was one of the chief advocates of the jury 
trial in the Norris-LaGuardia bill. As a 
member of the House Judiciary Committee, 
he argued eloquently for the jury trial on 
the ground that Federal judges were dic- 
tators and that we should follow the old 
English law for jury trials. 

“I have read injunctions,” he said when the 
bill was under consideration, so fantastic, 
so arbitrary, that they were practically but 
one step from a threat of jail to a striker 
if he coughed, spat, or chewed. Some in- 
Junctions read very much like orders of an 
army of occupation bent upon vicious re- 
venge. Many injunctions are not used to 
protect property from irreparable loss, but 
issued to disorganize unions and to ter- 
rorize and intimidate those on strike.” 

Again, in 1947, when the Taft-Hartley bill 
Was being considered, Congressman CELLER 
made a similar argument against the in- 
junction, as follows: “In those days the 
Judges, without hearing, issued injunctions 
based upon affidavits of stooges and stool 
Pigeons and agents provocateur. The abuses 
in the granting of these injunctions so 
aroused the Nation that in 1932 we passed 
ons e eee Act which outlawed 

granting of ex parte injunctions nst 
labor. This bill would e Peng ex 
parte injunctions against labor and would 
turn the clock back and return us to the 
robber-baron days and the days of the in- 
dustrial buccaneer.” 

But the same Congressman CELLER, who 
pled so earnestly for the right of trial by 


jury where labor was involved, argued most 
vehemently against our jury-trial amend- 
ment, which would provide our State, county, 
and municipal officials, as well as private 
individuals, the same right of trial by jury. 

Just incidentally, every southerner except 
one voted for the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which is something of an irony in view of 
the fact that the labor moguls in Wash- 
ington were among those beating the drums 
loudest for e of the punitive civil- 
rights bill, without the jury-trial amend- 
ment, aimed like a gun at our section. 

This proposed legislation is just another 
step in the conspiracy of the modern false 
prophets of liberalism to concentrate the 
administration of government in an all- 
powerful centralized Federal state. I would 
be as bitterly opposed to it if there were not 
a Negro in the entire South. 

But irony of ironies is the complete re- 
versal of position between the conservative 
and the liberal elements of our society that 
has occurred in the course of the Nation's 
history and especially in recent years. We 
are now told that centralization, is liberal- 
ism. Jefferson called it “toryism in dis- 
guise.” By whatever name called, if the 
present trend is continued, it can only end 
in totalitarianism. 

The basic principles of human freedom are 
as invariable as the solar system. They are 
the same today in the jet and nuclear age 
as they were in the horseback and ramrod 
and musket days. 

“This is the greatest democracy in the 
history of the world,” another outstanding 
Virginian, Senator Harry Byen, “recently. 
said. “It has grown to this position in the 
brief span of 160 years, and with only 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population. This could 
not have been achieved without the form of 
government bequeathed us as a sacred heri- 
tage by our forefathers.” 

“Strike down the power of States to con- 
trol their own affairs,” he continued, “and 
concentrate all power in Washington, and 
you strike at the heart of what makes this 
Nation great.” 

Mr. President, I have given you a rather 
dismal analysis of the picture, as I see it, of 
the future of not only the South, but of the 
Republic, itself. I wish I could, with in- 
tegrity and honor, paint a different picture; 
but I am sure that you and thoughtful 
Americans who love this young Republic and 
its institutions, must share with me genuine 
alarm at the assaults which are made upon 
the basis and the bulwark of the Nation's 
fortress and its institutions, the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. While it is true 
that the South is often the target, it must 
be borne in mind that the real objective is 
to remake America, the New World, along 
the line of the modern isms and ideologies 
of the Old. 

It would appear that the proponents of 
the pr have succeeded in capturing 
control of both of our major political par- 
ties. For the past two decades this move- 
ment has gained momentum. In this 
movement, principle yields to expediency. 
And today, both parties are the captives 
of minority groups. 

Up until the past few years the conserva- 
tive South and the conservatives in the 
Republican Party were able to work together 
in holding the line. But now, with the ad- 
vent of modern Republicanism and the all- 
out drive by those in charge of that party 
to recapture the powerful Negro minority 
bloc vote, the South stands alone as the 
defender of the true Jeffersonian liberalism. 

Mr. President, in my considered judgment 
there is an answer to the South's problem. 
We find ourselves politically isolated. In 
spite of the fact that the South has been 
the bulwark of strength of the Democratic 
Party for these many years—in spite of the 
fact that it has in the past two national 
elections furnished the only electoral votes, 
with the bare exception of one border State, 
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received by the Democratic nominee for 
President, we recelve no consideration from 
that party, We are merely taken for 
granted while those who control the party 
seek the support of the CIO, ADA, NAACP, 
and other so-called liberal minority groups. 
At the same time we expect no consideration 
at the hands of the Republicans because we 
give them nothing. As one who tires of 
that treatment, and who is apprehensive of 
the grave and inevitable results—not only 
for the South, but for the Republic itself— 


I have long considered the advisability of 


a two-party system in our section. I have 
reasoned that under such a system the 
South would no longer be taken for granted 
but it, too, would be wooed by both parties. 
But with the new modern Republicanism 
and its active entry into the fleld of com- 
petition for the suffrage of the minority 
groups, I seriously doubt that this is the 
answer. Therefore, I am driven reluctantly 
to the conclusion that in this day when 
political expediency rather than high prin- 
ciple motivates those in charge of both our 
political parties and the Government, itself, 
where minority groups hold the balance of 
power, that the South must itself become, 
too, an organized political minority. If our 
southern leaders, forgetful of self-aggran- 
dizement and personal political preference, 
will take the lead, I am sure that the people 
of the South will rally to the cause. Then, 
and only then, will the South’s once-power- 
ful voice be heard in the council of the party 
and be felt in the Congress of the United 
States. 

With such unity the South would become 
the balance of power in both party and legis- 
lative programs. It would no longer be the 
whipping boy of the Nation. Its strength, 
particularly in the Congress, itself, would be 
considerably augmented by the gravitation 
of the conservative wing of the Republican 
Party. 

Such a program, of course, calls for a cru- 
sade of the highest order. In it there is no 
room for southern politicians who render 
lipservice to the principles we advocate, 
while, at the same time, seeking national 
political preference at the hands of those 
now in the control of the party machinery. 

If, Mr. President, to the timid this proposal 
appears drastic and revolutionary, I answer 
that the situation is grave. It calls for new, 
bold, and affirmative action. No longer can 
we afford to follow the path of concilation 
and appeasement. 

Surely, the present path now being trod by 
freemen leads but to the ultimate surrender 
of all of our cherished, God-given institu- 
tions of freedom and liberty, wrested from 
the tyrannies and oppressions of the past, 
Assuredly, even in this day of materialism, 
the descendants of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Jackson have the courage and the will 
to see to it that America, the last haven of 
refuge of freemen, shall not perish from the 
earth. 


What It Means To Be a Port City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


j or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Oregon Journal, published at Port- 
land, Oreg., the May 23, 1957, issue car- 
ried an editorial under the heading 
“What It Means To Be a Port City.” 
This editorial, although emphasizing 
facts of great importance about Port- 
land, by changing a few names and fig- 
ures might very appropriately have re- 
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ferred to any one of a number of Amer- 
ican port cities whose access to the sea 
is by river or canal. The importance 
of channel maintenance, the trend to- 
ward freighters of deeper draft and 
greater length, the improved bulk han- 
dling facilities bring increased activity 
to ports and with it the need of deeper 
and wider channels. The investment of 
public works funds in these routes to 
the sea are wise investments that in- 
crease our Nation’s and the world’s 
wealth. 

Mr. President, these statements per- 
tain not only in Portland, Oreg., but in 
Stockton, Calif.; Houston and Beaumont, 
Tex.; New Orleans, La.; Savannah, Ga.; 
and Philadelphia, Pa.; to mention a few. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial included in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRAr It Means To BE a Port CITY 


An elderly gentleman, nearly a lifelong 
citizen of Portland, sitting next to us at 
lunch the other day said: “The people just 
don't know how important ocean shipping is 
to this city.” 

His remark was pertinent because the 
luncheon was connected with the observance 
of World Trade Week and was a forerunner 
of National Maritime Day (which was 
Wednesday). 

Portlanders do not see as many ships as 
they used to, and some may think this means 
a decline in harbor activity. The reasons 
are simply, however, that all our major docks 
are downriver, so ships happily don't need 
to interfere with our bridge traffic (except 
On rare occasions), and ships are several 
times larger than they used to be, so not 
50 many of them are needed to carry equiva- 
lent tonnage. 

Despite this, however, 1510 vessels, flying 
the flags of 24 countries, visited Portland 
last year. They handled 10 million tons of 
cargo, including petroleum, having an esti- 
mated dollar value of $750 million. 

Portland led the Pacific Coast in total 
dry cargo tonnage handled, of which 2,054,250 
Was in export and 168,500 in import. This 
Breat disparity between what we ship out 
and what we receive is not as great as it 
used to be, and helping to change the ratio 
are the bulk handling facilities installed by 
our commission of public docks which have 
boosted the inbound movement of sulfur, 
ore concentrates and other bulk items. 
They have also increased the outbound ship- 
ment of coal, scrap and ores to supplement 
our No. 1 export item, wheat. 

Trade dollars find their way into many 
Pockets in Portland, because so many busi- 
ness and commercial activities are allied 
with the waterfront industry, either directly 
or indirectly. 

If we did not have a harbor, we would not 
be much of a city. It is well to remember 
that we did not become an ocean port by 
accident. We are more than 100 miles from 
the sea. Ships reach us through a channel 
that was artificially created and has to be 
maintained. The time is coming when the 
channel we have, 35 feet deep and 500 feet 
wide, will be inadequate to handle our water 
traffic. Our next goal is a channel 40 feet 
deep and 750 feet wide. This will have to 
come through action in Washington, D. C., 
and it will not come easily, but it is impor- 
tant for our citizenry to be reminded from 
time to time of our dependence on the port 
and of what has to be done to keep the port 
functioning. 
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Will Taxes Destroy America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include an editorial from the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette. We are all deeply con- 
cerned over the matter of taxation, and 
it seems to me that this editorial con- 
tains much valuable food for thought. 

The editorial follows: 

WIL. Taxes DESTROY AMERICA? 


Inflation and excessive taxation are as old 
as civilization. 

Yet they curse us today—right here in 
democratic America—Just as they did in the 
nations which existed before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

And those nations which flourished so 
long ago—where are they? 

Many of them have gone into oblivion— 
destroyed by excessive taxation and infla- 
tion, 

Perhaps there was some excuse for their 
economic mistakes and failures. Their mis- 
takes and failures were made in cruder and 
less enlightened times. - 

We have the whole history of human ex- 
perience to profit by. Can we learn to avoid 
the mistakes of the past? 

Sometimes that seems doubtful. 

America was built by free men. They 
were also practical men. They prized self- 
reliance, 

From early colonial times, they resisted 
excessive taxes. They fought against infla- 
tion and whenever inflation got a hold, they 
suffered from it. 

It is one of the conditions of free men that 
they are permitted to spend most of the 
money they earn, rather than have the 
government spend it for them. When they 
lose that condition, they are no longer free 
men. 

Are the American people in danger of los- 
ing their freedom to spend most of the 
money they earn? 

The trend certainly is in that direction, 
and the speed is increasing. Every year na- 
tional, State, and local taxes increase. Gov- 
ernment is skimming off the cream of in- 
come and leaving the people the milk. And 
if the income is high enough, they also take 
a large portion of the milk. 

When there is no limit on the amount of 
taxes the Government may take from an in- 
dividual or a corporation, it is possible to 
tax private property out of existence. 

If taxes get too high, they destroy the in- 
centive to produce and invest. If the tax 
structure does not permit the accumulation 
of capital or does not permit capital to make 
a profit, then dynamic capitalism such as 
we have known—and it is the goose which 
has laid the golden eggs—will die for lack of 
nourishment, 

Where then would be our expansion and 
growth? There would be none. 

Many people will say: “Oh, this couldn't 
happen in America.” 

How sure are you that it could not happen? 

The 16th amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution which permitted a Federal income 
tax was adopted in 1913. The people who 
backed the amendment had no idea at that 
time that rates would ever be as high as 
they are today. If somebody back in 1913 
had accurately predicted the Federal income 
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tax rates as they are in 1957, he would have 
been called a crackpot by his contemporaries 
of just 44 years ago. 

How high may the rates be in the year 
2001 Just 44 years from now? 

These are things for the American people, 
who wish to remain free, to think about. 

It is possible that we may become so 
caught in the web of confiscatory taxes that 
we can never return to the way of life which 


came down to us from the Founding 
of the Nation. ype 


Most Americans Want Alaska, Hawaii in 


Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by George Gallup, 
written after taking a poll on the ques- 
tion of Alaska-Hawaii statehood. . This 
article appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 12, 1957: 

Most AMERICANS WANT ALASKA, HAWAI In 

UNION—GALLUP PotL SHows Ir WouLp 

Have PASSED 11 YEARS Aco IN REFERENDUM 


(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N. J., July 11.—If the Ameri- 
can public had had a chance to yote in a 
referendum, statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
would have gone through 11 years ago. 

Since 1946, institute surveys have found 
overwhelming sentiment for admitting 
Alaska to the Union. The most recent test, 
just completed, finds a 9-to-1 vote of ap- 
proval. j 

The story on statehood for Hawaii is simi- 
lar—the latest test shows a vote of more 
than 4 to 1 in favor. 

The fight over statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii is a classic illustration of a dozen or 
more major issues where the lag between 
Public opinion and legislative action has 
been a matter of years. 

Here are high lights of the trend in senti- 
ment for the two territories: 

Would you favor or oppose having Alaska 
admitted as a State in the Union? 


Statehood for Alaska? 


No 
Petre 


Favor | Oppose 
(Percent) (percent) 


Would you favor or oppose having Hawaii 
admitted as a State in the Union? 


Statehood for Hawaii? 


1249.—— — 00 19 2¹ 
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The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs recently reported out the bill 
on Alaska. Efforts are being made to obtain 
a rule from the Rules Committee to bring 
the bill to a vote. If this is granted, there 
is little better than even chance that the 
House of Representatives will pass the bill 
this session. 

Alaskan political leaders have called for 
an end to American colonialism. Ernest 
Gruening, Governor of Alaska from 1939 to 
1953, has said that “America does not prac- 
tice what it preaches as long as it retains 
Alaska in colonial vassalage.“ 

Statehood bills have been introduced at 
every congressional session for many years 
but have met opposition from several quar- 
ters. 

One important obstacle has been the fear 
of some Senators of a shift in the political 
balance in the Senate. 

The political complexion of Hawaii has 
been normally Republican, while Alaska has 
been Democratic. Although Alaska reversed 
the trend in 1952 and went Republican, the 
Democrats scored a sweeping victory in 
Alaska in the 1956 general election. 

As in previous surveys, today's study finds 
little difference of opinion by political party 
members on the statehood issue. Democrats 
and Republicans join hands in voting in 
favor of admission. _ 

Here is the vote by party affiliation: 


Statehood for Alaska? 


Repub- | Demo- Independ- 
lican crat ent 
(Percent) (percent) (percent) 


. ne 1 z- 
Oppose____... W 
No opinion 22 21 19 


Statehood for Hawaii? 


Oppose 
No opinlon 


In the case of Alaska, there is also a mili- 
tary factor involved. 

Early this year, President Eisenhower for 
the first time asked Congress to grant state- 
hood to Alaska. But he specified admission 
to the Union should be “subject to area limi- 
tations and other safeguards for the con- 
duct of defense activities.” In repeating his 
request for Hawallan statehood, the Presi- 
dent laid down no conditions. 

Hawaii became a Territory in 1900, Alaska 
in 1912, 


Mrs. Rogers’ Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Standard- 
Times of July 9, 1957: 

Mrs. Rocers’ WARNING 

Congresswoman Eprrn Nourse ROGERS, of 
Lowell, a seasoned veteran of 32 years in the 
House of Representatives, made noteworthy 
comment on recent Supreme Court decisions, 
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in a House speech that was as outstanding 
as it was brief. 

The remarks by the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican were inspired by a letter she had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Joseph R. McCarthy, which 
Mrs. Rocers inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Recalling the vigorous fight against Com- 
munism waged tirelessly by the late Senator 
McCarthy, Congresswoman ROGERS warned 
that decisions by the Supreme Court make it 
more difficult for the Government to destroy 
subversive forces from within. 

“If in its wisdom, the Supreme Court 
cannot find within the Constitution the 
authority for the protection of American 
freedom,” Mrs. Rocers declared, “then it is 
the duty of the Congress of the United 
States, representing the people whose Gov- 
ernment this is, to write a new amendment 
to the Constitution in which this authority 
is plainly spelled out. Subversive planning 
to overthrow the Government of the United 
States must be ended by law.” 

Mrs. Rocrrs concluded: “I hope the Con- 
gress of the United States will act. I fear for 
the safety of our country if it does not act.” 

Representative RocErs did not exaggerate 
the danger in the slightest, for the American 
people never have faced a more treacherous 
enemy that the Communist conspiracy. 
Congress needs to strengthen the anti-sub- 
versive laws of this country before the Com- 
munists are firmly entrenched as the result 
of Supreme Court decisions in their favor, 


The Coast Guard and Hurricane Audrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. Speaker, seven 
Coast Guard aircraft flew over remote 
Louisiana-Texas reaches of the gulf 
coast for 164 hours to give warning of 
the approach of hurricane Audrey or— 
when the hurricane had struck—to aid 
its victims, 7 

Three helicopters pitched about in 
winds sometimes as high as their maxi- 
mum forward speed while flying search 
and rescue missions, in the course of 
which they evacuated 75 persons whose 
lives were imperiled, transported civilian 
and military authorities, and delivered 
emergency rations and canned water. 

Four Grumman amphibian planes, 
faster than the helicopters, ranged over 
the southwestern Louisiana disaster 
area on observation and communica- 
tions duty, directing helicopters and 
boats to spots where they were most 
needed. 

The pilot and his 1-man crew of one 
of the helicopters spent 13 hours in the 
air on Friday, June 28. One of their 
exploits was the hazardous rescue of a 
child and 3 women—1 weighing 250 
pounds and with 2 broken legs—from a 
mass of floating debris on which they 
had taken precarious refuge. The heli- 
copter hovered over the debris while the 
4 persons were pulled inside by the crew- 
man, a 

As the hurricane swung through the 
gulf toward the Louisiana coastal areas, 
amphibian planes from the Coast Guard 
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air detachment at Biloxi, Miss., and 
helicopters from the air detachment at 
New Orleans were sent out to warn small 
craft, fishing camps, and isolated com- 
munities in the Mississippi delta and 
westward. Helicopters displayed a large 
sign, “Hurricane Approaching.” An 
amphibian plane from the Coast Guard's 
Corpus Christi station dropped warnings 
to isolated groups on the Texas side of 
the threatened zone. 

The hurricane’s high winds, extend- 
ing far to the north, east, and south- 
west as the storm swept along, kept 
planes out of the immediate area which 
was to suffer most—a stretch of coastal 
lowlands south and southeast of the city 
of Lake Charles. The hurricane struck 
this stretch on Thursday morning, June 
27, and tides of 5 to 9 feet quickly inun- 
dated the lowlands and their sparse set- 
tlements. The communities of Cameron, 
Grand Chenier, and Pecan Island were 
among those hard hit. 

The Coast Guard helicopters and am- 
phibians and a lone privately owned heli- 
copter converged on this area as the 
winds began to subside and air access 
became possible, and began their work 
of search and rescue, the maintenance 
of radio communication, and emergency 
transportation. They kept at it until 
the Fourth Army took over. 


Coast Guard floating units from gulf 


‘coast points from New Orleans to Gal- 


veston ably assisted in the twin tasks 
of spreading warnings of the hurricane’s 
approach, gathering up survivors and 
bodies of the dead after the storm had 
passed, and providing emergency aid of 
many other sorts, Pit 

Patrol boats, buoy tenders, motor life- 
boats, and 16-foot flood-relief boats pow- 
ered with outboard motors were deployed 
in the hurricane’s wake as quickly as 
possible, by their own power or by truck. 
‘They performed a wide diversity of emer- 
gency tasks, 

A report of the actions of the 165- 
foot Coast Guard patrol boat Dione is 
typical. At Cameron, this vessel’s per- 
sonnel rigged emergency lighting, rigged 
city water and sanitary pumps, dewa- 
tered courthouse basement, rigged power 
supply for emergency communications, 
repaired ferry ramp, and provided trans- 
portation in small boats for Corps of 
Engineers personnel, State police, radio 
beacon station personnel and patrols as- 
signed to look for bodies, 

The 91-foot buoy tender Bluebonnet. 
cruising in the Cameron-Lake Charles 
area throughout the-night of Thursday, 
June 27, took 29 survivors and 2 bodies 
to Lake Charles, brought back to Cam- 
eron 3,000 pounds of food, medicine, and 
blankets, and then spent all of Friday, 
June 28, helping get the Calcasieu radio 
beacon back into action. 

The 29 survivors and 2 dead delivered 
to Lake Charles by the Bluebonnet had 
been picked up and transferred to the 
Bluebonnet by a privately owned motor ` 
vessel, the 106-foot Houston, ordinarily 
in service as a tow vessel out of Wil- 
mington, Del. A Coast Guard report 
took occasion to give highest praise to 
the Houston for the assistance she ren- 
dered in the disaster area both prior to 
and after other assisting units arrived. 


1957 
Tenure of Justices of the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence, published in U. S. 
News & World Report, July 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop BEHAVIOR or Jupcrs—Wno DEFINES Ir? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Does the Constitution of the United States 
really provide for the life tenure of Justices 
of the Supreme Court? The words “life ten- 
ure” do not appear anywhere in the Con- 
stitution. 

The prevailing impression, however, is 
that, once appointed to the bench, a judge 
can be removed only by impeachment. But 
the Constitution says that the impeachment 
power can be invoked solely in the case of 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
Misdemeanors. 

Supposing, therefore, that no such crime 
or misdemeanor is committed and that in all 
sincerity the Supreme Court Justices render 
Judgments which nevertheless have the effect 
of nullifying important provisions of the 
Constitution, what steps then are available 
to the President or to the Congress to see 
that the Constitution is not destroyed by 
decrees of the judiciary? 

Where is the protection against arbitrary- 
and capricious action by the judges? Five 
Justices of the Supreme Court, constituting 
& majority of the nine, are able to establish 
themselves as an oligarchy and rule the 
United States. How does our famous system 
of checks and balances, inherent in the Con- 
Stitution, deal with such a contingency? 

The Constitution says: “The judicial 
Power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. 

“The judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior, and shal! at stated times re- 
ceive for their services a compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their 
Continuance in office.” 

Since Supreme Court Justices may hold 
Office only during good behavior and since 
obviously the Court itself cannot be the 
judge of its own behavior, it follows logi- 
cally that the President and the Senate, act- 
ing together, have the constitutional power 
to determine just how good behayior shall 
be defined. 
= The Constitution does not use the word 

confirmation” but says that “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate,” the 
President “shall appoint ambassadors, other 
Public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law.” 

Since the Senate can give consent, it can 
Withdraw consent, as Alexander Hamilton 
Once argued in The Federalist. There is 
nothing in the Constitution which says that 
the Senate must acquiesce in the retention 
of any judge who does not conform to the 
Standards which may be set up to define the 
term “good behavior.” 
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Congress could require by statute that 
every Justice come before the Senate peri- 
odically—perhaps every 6 years—for recon- 
firmation. There is no hint in the Consti- 
tution that confirmation once given is an 
irrevocable action. Reconfirmation occurs 
regularly now on the reappointment of vari- 
ous administrative officers of the United 
States, and in the case of judges of the Court 
of Tax Appeals and members of quasi-judi- 
cial bodies such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. In all these instances, the term of 
office is definitely fixed by Congress. 

Where the tenure is not fixed, however, as 
in the case of ambassadors and public min- 
isters, the process of reconiirmation becomes 
merely a method of reexamination looking 
toward the termination or extension of the 
period of service. 

The phrase “good. behavior” in the Consti- 
tution indicates a continuing jurisdiction by 
the President and the Senate over the tenure 
of the Judges. 

The Supreme Court, on its part, has re- 
cently proclaimed a continuing Jurisdiction 
over the States and all their schools and 
over all citizens who may do or say anything 
in connection with Court orders issued in 
segregation cases. This continuing juris- 
diction is accomplished through injunctions 
issued by the judges which may not be ter- 
minated for decades to come. 

There is no reason, therefore, why the 
Senate of the United States on its part may 
not maintain a continuing jurisdiction and 
a process of observation to determine 
whether the Supreme Court Justices are con- 
fining themselves to those judicial functions 
specifically granted to them by the Consti- 
tution or by Congress, 

Congress can clarify the whole problem in 
a law—indeed, there would appear to be no 
need for a constitutional amendment— 
which would provide a suitable method of 
establishing whether the official conduct of 
such Justices still complies with the mean- 
ing of the words, “good behavior.” Such a 
law should provide that a two-thirds vote be 
required for an adverse judgment—with- 
drawal of consent by the Senate. 

The President, because he is a part of the 
appointive power, should be given by law 
the authority to consent or refuse to consent 
to the Senate’s Judgment. 

This would give both the executive and 
the legislative branches an opportunity to 
share in the responsibility for whatever ac- 
tion is taken. The American people would 
be able to fix responsibility, too. They could 
deal at the polls every 2 years with a mistaxcen 
Congress and every 4 years with a mistaken 
Executive. 

The hearings in the Senate in each in- 
stance relative to the determination of 
whether good behayior has been achieved 
or disregarded should be based on the speci- 
fications set forth in such laws as Congress 
may pass concerning appellate Jurisdiction. 
For the Constitution does give Congress the 
right to say what cases may be appealed to 
the High Court and to define what authority 
the Supreme Court shall have in particular 
cases. This power is derived from the Con- 
stitution, which says: 

“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” 

Certainly if a Justice has not lived up to 
the rules set forth by Congress when it de- 
fines by law the appellate jurisdiction of 
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the Supreme Court, or If he refuses to appear 
before the Senate for reconfirmation, he 
would not be fulfilling the meaning of the 
term “good behavior” as defined by Congress, 
and his term could thereupon be ended. If 
he still disobeyed, he could be impeached 
and removed for violating a specific law of 
Congress. 
85 sal to be 27 that to Congress is given 
wer of regulation of the Supreme 
Court's jurisdiction. ý 

This is the main safeguard which the 
American people possess as against what a 
member of the Supreme Court itself once 
described as a power inherently oligarchic. 
Thomas Jefferson all his life ed the 
Supreme Court as an irresponsible body and 
n of the Nation itself. 

was never intended by the Fo 

Fathers that the American 8 aie ie 
governed by five men, sitting as a majority 
of the Supreme Court, who could by judicial 
order frustrate the FBI, release confessed 
rapists, and prevent law-enforcement officers 
in Federal, State, and city governments from 
nipping treason in the bud or stopping cor- 
ruption before plots of this kind can be 
consummated and grave damage done to the 
Nation. 

One of the laws which Congress clearly has 
the power to make relates to the conduct of 
its own preceedings, Including investigations. 
Congress has the right to say by statute that 
the Supreme Court shall not be permitted to 
pass on cases which involve in any way a 
change in the rules of the Senate or the 
House. This must be respected by the 
Supreme Court because the Constitution. 
explicitly says: 

“Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a Member.” 

The Supreme Court in its decision 2 weeks 
ago conceded that a legislative investigation 
is part of lawmaking. 

Plainly, therefore, there is no right be- 
stowed on the Supreme Court to tell Con- 
gress what rules it may or may not make for 
the conduct of its own investigations which 
are admittedly part of those proceedings. 

But the Court nevertheless undertook re- 
cently to tell the Congress that whatever 
rules of its proosedings it might adopt, these 
are subject to further review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This is a plain 
violation of the Constitution. 

Can it be persuasively argued that the 
framers of the Constitution ever intended 
to leave the President and the Congress 
helpless to carry out their constitutional 
functions in the face of such deliberate in- 
terference by the judiciary? Can it be said 
that no means of restraint at all was pro- 
vided in the Constitution against such arbi- 
trariness on the part of members of the 
Supreme Court who could indefinitely con- 
stitute a majority and issue decisions with 
all the force of law. 

The obvious answer is that Congress, as 
the body which is representative of all the 
people, was given such power. It is up to 
Congress, therefore, to exercise it promptly 
by defining good behavior and at the same 
time limiting the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. 

This, to be sure, is the system of checks 
and balances which the American people 
have written into their Constitution. It is 
time for the American people, through their 
elected representatives, to stop judicial 
usurpation and to prevent the growth of ju- 
dicial despotism. 

It is time to bring well-meaning but mis- 
guided Justices to a realization that they 
cannot and must not expect to function in 
contempt of the Constitution itself and still 
remain in office, 
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Visit of Attakapas Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, Alexandria, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LONG: Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most enjoyable experiences in the every- 
day life of a Member of Congress, in my 
humble opinion, comes from visits from 
his constituents. It is always a pleasure 
to play host to someone from home, and 
this pleasure was mine on July 10, 1957, 
when I had as my honored guests scout- 
masters and Boy Scouts of the Attakapas 
Council, Alexandria, La., in the Eighth 
Congressional District of Louisiana, 
which I have the honor to represent. I 
personally was privileged to serve as dis- 
trict chairman of the Attakapas Council 
for a period of 2 years. 

These fine young men, who constitute 
our confidence in the well-being of our 
America of tomorrow, stopped off briefly 
in Washington enroute to the National 
Boy Scout Jamboree in Valley Forge, Pa. 
I made an appointment for these Boy 
Scouts with a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s staff for July 10. These Boy 
Scouts presented a scroll of greetings 
from the city of Alexandria, La., on its 
150th anniversary, and Hon. Homer H. 
Gruenther accepted the scroll in behalf 
of the President. 

After having our picture taken on the 
steps of the Capitol, I turned my office 
over to these Scouts, where they enjoyed 
a regular boy’s lunch of hamburgers, 
potato chips, and cokes, and each re- 
ceived a copy of the Constitution. 

I know that much good will come from 
this National Jamboree where the Boy 
Scouts from every section of our Nation 
will get together. The Boy Scout move- 
ment is one of the finest single factors 
working for the development and im- 
provement of youth all over the world. 

My guests on this pleasurable occasion 
were C. J. Schexnayder, Jr., Pineville, 
La.; E. E. Jones, Jr., Jena, La.; Richard 
Tullos, Jena, La.; Dwight Beridon, 
Moreauville, La.; James Phillip Gaharan, 
Jena, La.; Ivan Butterfield; Alexandria, 
La.; Sidney Kaplan, Alexandria, La.; 
Harold E. Beridon, Moreauville, La.; 
Richard Van Natta, Alexandria, La.; 
Eldridge Roark, Alexandria, La.; George 
Kellogg, Elizabeth, La.; Mike Baker, 
Tullos, La.; Mickey Holmes, Pineville, 
La.; Hugh Tarver, Pineville, La.; George 
Cameron, Colfax, La.; Woodie Flowers, 
Jena, La.; Gene Cooper, Jena, La.; Fred 
Dozier, Urania, La.; Bill Jones, Jena, La.; 
Sonny Trammell, Alexandria, La.; Neil 
Fleckman, Alexandria, La.; Jerry 
Stevens, Jena, La.; James Smith, Colfax, 
La.; Bascom Smith, Colfax, La.; Howard 
Aiken, Tioga, La.; Tracey Urban, Alex- 
andria, La.; Gene Rodney Willbanks, 
Pineville, La.; Steve Campbell, Jena, La.: 
Louis Staples, Alexandria, La.; Rowland 
Vernon, Pineville, La.; Bill Patty, Pine- 
ville, La.; Keith Chesson, Kinder, La.; 
Teddy Tannehill, Tullos, La.; Oscar 
Cheneval, Alexandria, La. 
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Undue Protectionist Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 9 my colleague and fellow member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
THADDEUS MacHrowicz, of Michigan, 
made a significant speech on the floor 
of the House. He directed his remarks 
to the fact that a Commerce Department 
official recently visited Switzerland and 
audacity to predict to representatives of 
the Swiss watch industry that the United 
States Government would soon reaffirm 
the defense essentiality of the domestic 
watch industry and would impose quotas 
on Swiss watch imports unless the Swiss 
“voluntarily” agreed to adopt quotas on 
their watch exports to this country. In 
so doing, as Mr. Macxrowicz pointed 
out, the Commerce Department official 
took steps which undermined the Presi- 
dent’s avowed objectives of eliminating 
quotas and reducing international trade 
barriers. 

Mr. Macurowricz performed a distinct 
public service by writing the President 
on July 3 and advising him of this im- 
proper and untenable situation, and by 
then bringing the facts to the attention 
of the Members of the House. In his 
public statements, Mr. MACHROWICZ con- 
sciously refrained from naming the 
Commerce official because, as he said, 
it was not his purpose to single out any 
individual for criticism. Rather, he was 
deeply concerned about the larger and 
more basic issue; that the Commerce De- 
partment appears to have been attempt- 
ing to exert an undue protectionist in- 
fluence in the current consideration by 
the executive branch of the alleged de- 
fense essentiality of the domestic watch 
manufacturing industry, and has been 
taking other actions which tend to un- 
dermine the stated objectives of our Gov- 
ernment to eliminate quotas and lower 
other barriers to international com- 
merce. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald aptly referred to this point in its 
excellent editorial of July 13 when it 
stated, “The alleged action is consistent 
with the Department’s cozy and over- 
protective attitude toward the domestic 
jeweled watch industry.” 

In order to cooperate fully with the 
Government, the gentleman from Michi- 


gan {Mr. MacHrowicz!] did provide, in 


writing, the name and title of the indi- 
vidual involved to the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
has received some preliminary informa- 
tion from them and is now awaiting a. 
more complete report on this unfortu- 
nate incident. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald editorial noted that Congressman 
Macurowicz is quite right in asking the 
White House for a thorough investiga- 
tion of any moves to undermine this 
country’s trade policies with a friendly 
nation, 
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I wish to associate myself with these 
comments of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald and with those of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MACHRO- 
wicz], in speaking out against the de- 
plorable actions of the Commerce De- 
partment official. Since the ill-advised 
tariff rise of 50 percent on Swiss watches 
which the administration established in 
1954, protectionist influences have con- 
tinued to loom large in the administra- 
tion's handling of problems affecting the 
watch industry. The time has come for 
the President to insist that his views on 
reciprocal world trade be followed by his 
associates in the executive branch of the 
Government, and that contrary and mis- 
chievous acts become unfortunate mem- 
ories of the past. ` 


Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record the editorial 
entitled “Tangled Watchworks,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 13, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

TANGLED WATCHWORKS 

If the charges made by Representative 
Tnabpzus Macwrowicz, of Michigan, are ac- 
curate about the meddling of a Commerce 
Department official in American trade pol- 
icy—and there are reasons for believing that 
they are—then one hand of the adminis- 
tration seemingly does not know what the 
other is doing. Mr. MacHunowicz was re- 
cently in Geneva as an adviser to the 
United States delegation at the conference 
on the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The purpose of the meeting was to 
reduce trade barriers; yet, according to the 
Congressman, shortly before the Geneva 


meeting a Commerce Department official 


met with Swiss watch manufacturers to at- 
tempt to pressure them into adopting vọl- 
untary export quotas. 

The Department of Commerce has denied 
any knowledge of the meeting and so far 
Mr. Machnowicz (perhaps unwisely) has 
withheld all names. However, the alleged 
action is consistent with the Department's 
cozy and overprotective attitude toward the 
domestic jeweled watch industry. The do- 
mestics, incensed at Swiss competition, have 
appealed for relief to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization on the grounds of defense es- 
sentiality. Until a ruling is made, any at- 
tempt by an American official to apply 
backstair pressure on the Swiss is presump- 
tive and mischievous. Congressman MACH- 
RowIcz is quite right in asking the White 
House for a thorough investigation of any 
moves to undermine this country’s trade 
policies with a friendly nation, 


Historic Names on the United States Map 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
on an interesting phase of American his- 
tory, at the request of Bernard Postal, 
my constituent. Mr. Postal is the author 
of the article and editor of the Jewish 
Monte in which it appeared, in the June 

ue: 


1957 
JewisH Names ON THE MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
{By Bernard Postal) 


“It's 14 miles to Kaplan.” “Turn right at 
Levys.“ Let's stop for lunch in Seligman.” 
“That sign says Aaronsburg," There's a de- 
tour at Cohen’s Bluff.” That new motel is 
just outside of Weiner.” 

This is familiar talk to everyone who has 
traveled anywhere in the United States by 
car, but who ever heard of those places? 
What map are they on? 

You've lunched in Ypsilanti, detoured at 
Wenatchee, bad a flat at Tuscaloosa, gassed 
up in Fiddletown, spent the night at Rising 
Sun, visited in Wantagh, turned off the turn- 
pike at King of Prussia, and stretched your 
legs at Altadena. You've sped through 
hundreds of places with odd names, his- 
toric names, hard-to-pronounce names, but 
you've probably never seen—and perhaps 
even heard—of places bearing such common 
Jewish surnames of Cohen, Levy, Goldman, 
Edelstein, Altman, Strauss, and Goldstein. 

But there are such places on the map, 
even though most Jewish tourists are un- 
aware of them. That's because so many of 
the 92 towns, villages, hamlets, counties, 
mountains, lakes, and forests named for 
Jews are not along the main traveled high- 
ways. 

This writer has located one of more geo- 
graphical units named for Jews in 34 States. 
More than a third ot these places are in the 
South. In Texas alone there are nine. Six- 
teen can be found in eight of the original 13 
colonies. The only States without at least 
one place named for a Jew are Delaware, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
and West Virginia. 

The combined population of the 92 places 
named for Jews is 230,000. Most of them, 
however, have no Jewish residents. The two 
largest towns having Jewish patronymics are 
Levittown, N. Y. and Levittown, Pa., both 
founded by and named for the Levitt broth- 
ers, real estate developers, and both with 
substantial Jewish communities. The oldest 
place named for Jews is Aaronsburg, Pa., 
Population 350 (see A Town Founded by a 
Jew, Jewish Digest, May 1956). It was 
founded in 1779 by Aaron Levy, a Revolu- 
tionary patroit. It’s on Route 45, a few 
miles from the geographic center of Pennsyl- 
vania. ; 

America’s heritage of place names is linked 
to the story of the people who built the 
Sanon, our place names tell of men and 

omen who struggied and hoped and 
dreamed, who succeeded and failed, who 
sought fortune and lost it, whose life blood 
was poured out to keep America free. 
Among the hundreds of thousands of names 
of cities, towns, villages, rivers, mountains, 
and lakes, only a few hundred recall names 
known to all Americans. The rest are little 
Names, sometimes even unknown to those 
who live nearby. One by one these names 
came to stand on maps as the names rose 
on the tongues and in the memories of peo- 
ple of different time and origin and blood 
and language. 

Wherever you go in the United States this 
summer you'll probably not be too far from 
Places whose Jewish namesakes contributed 
in some way to local, State, or national his- 
tory, =... 

In Texas you'll find 2 of the 3 counties 
named for Jews. Castro County, in the Pan- 
handie, south of Amarillo, honors Henry 

‘Castro, a French-Jew, who in 1842 signed a 
contract with President Sam Houston, of the 
Republic of Texas, to colonize the area west 
of the Medina River. The town of Castro- 
ville, on the west bank, of the river, was 
founded by Castro in the 1840's. Kaufman 
County, and its county seat, Kaufman, just 
east of Fort Worth, memorializes the services 
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of David S. Kaufman, who was one of the 
first Members of Congress from Texas after 
that State joined the Union. 

The third county that bears a Jew’s name 
is Levy County, on the gulf coast of Florida. 
Levy was the original name of David Levy 
Yulee, who helped draft the first constitu- 
tion of Florida. Chosen Florida's first Con- 
gressman at large in 1841, he was the first 
Jew elected to Congress. In 1845 he also 
became the first Jew to win a seat in the 
United States Senate. Levy Lake, a popular 
fishing spot in nearby Alachua County, is 
named for Moses Levy, Yulee’s father, who 
settled in Florida before it became American 
territory. 

If your summer route takes you through 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona you'll be 
in country with 15 places named for Jews 
and another that was once so named. Near 
the Dallas Divide, in the Colorado Rockies, is 
Mears Peak, named for Otto Mears, a Lithu- 
anian-born frontiersman, road builder, and 
colonizer, who helped settle the San Luis 
Valley in the 1870's. The abandoned mining 
town of Altman, in the Cripple Creek area, 
recalls Sam Altman, who ran a sawmill there 
during the gold boom of the 1890's. Just 
outside of Denver is Spivak, which gets its 
name from the late Dr. Charles Spivak, one 
of the founders of the Jewish Consumptive 
Relief Society, whose buildings occupy most 
of the town. 

On United States Highways Nos. 60-70, 
near Safford, Ariz., you pass Solomonsville, 
once the sent of Graham County. It stands 
where Isador Elkan Solomon opened a trad- 
ing post in 1876. Seligman, on United States 
Highway No. 66, at the point where Pacific 
Time begins, is named for Jesse Seligman, 
New York banker and philanthropist, who fi- 
nanced the old Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. 
Nogales, on the Arizona-Mexico border, was 
founded by Jacob Isaacson, and for years the 
place was known as Isaacson. 

In Northwest New Mexico is a tiny hamlet 
called Levy, which acquired its name from 
an early merchant who ran a commissary 
for the workers who built the first stretch 
of the Santa Fe Railroad to reach New Mex- 
ico. On the route of the Santa Fe is a cross- 
roads hamlet known as Seligman, It is 
named for Bernard Seligman, who came to 
New Mexico in 1850. His son, Arthur, was 
governor of the State from 1930 to 1933. 

You'll be within reach of many other places 
named for Jews if you vacation in the Ohio 
and Mississippi valley States. On the Mesabi 
Range iron ore country in Minnesota you'll 
run into the St. Louis County village of Sax, 
founded by Solomon Sax, a Lithuanian immi- 
grant who opened that area to settlement in 
1893. Just north of Madison, Wis., is the 
oddly-named town of Slinger, which is a 
contraction of Schlesingerville, founded in 
the 1840’s by Solomon Weil Schlesinger. 

Through Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana the tourist will see road signs bearing 
the names of 15 towns named for Jews. In 
Arkansas you'll pass through the rice-grow- 
ing community of Goldman, named for J. D. 
Goldman; Levy, a suburb of Little Rock, 
which honors Max Levy, & Jewish business- 
man who lent the town’s founder money to 
open a store; and Weiner, a spot on the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railroad, named for a 
railroad official. Mississippi signposts point 
to Kahnville, founded in the 1850’s by Louis 
Kahn; Marks, established in the 1870's by 
Leopold Marks; and Mayersville, county seat 
of Issaquena County, named for David Mayer. 

One of the largest rice-growing towns in 
the South is Kaplan, La., founded in 1902 
by 
industry 
seat of Avoyelles Parish, 
Eliche, an Alsatian Jew, who came there in 
1820. Brandenburg, Ky. recalls Col. Solo- 
mon Brandenberg, who fought in the War of 
1812 and ran a tayern in Meade County. 
The once bustling but mow virtually de- 
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serted Kentucky River town of Gratz is a 
reminder that the Gratz family of Phila- 
delphia had mercantile interests that linked 
the east with the newly opened western 
country in the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies. : 

Whatever corner of the country you select 
for your vacation, you won't be too far from- 
some place named for a Jew. If you're in 
Oregon, take a look at Roseburg, in Douglas 
County, named for Aaron Rose, who founded 
it in 1851. In King’s Canyon National Park, 
Calif., you can climb Mount Reinstein and 
Goldstein Peak, memorials to early Jewish 
settlers. In Montana you can hike through 
the Bob Marshall Wilderness Area at the 
entrance to the Flathead National Forest. 
It's named for the great recreation and for- 
estry leader, Robert Marshall, a son of Louis 
Marshall. In Idaho, remember Stein Moun- 
tain, in the Beaverhead Mountains, named 
for Henry Stein, prospector and sheepman; 
and the tiny hamlet of Alexander, which 
recalls Moses Alexander, governor of Idaho 
from 1915 to 1919. In Wyoming you'll see 
Hahn's Peak on the Wyoming-Colorado line, 
burial place of Joseph Hahn, pioneer pros- 
pector. 

East or West, North or South, the Jews 
are on the map of the United States. There's 
Fleischmanns in New York, Gilman in Ver- 
mont, Manassas in Virginia, Mendes in Geor- 
gia, Gratz in Pennsylvania, Falkville in Ala- 
bama, Marcus in Washington, Seligman in 
Missouri, Edelstein in Illinois, Lehman Caves 
National Monument in Nevada, Cohen's Bluff 
and Levys in South Carolina, and many more. 

When you find the places that go with 
the names you'll stub your toes on some of 
the bits and pieces that add up to the ex- 
citing story that is American Jewish history. 


Indiana Farm Bureau President To Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI VES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to call attention to an editorial which 
appeared in the July 10 edition of the 
Indianapolis News. The editorial com- 
ments on the recently announced retire- 
ment plans of Hassi E. Schenck, for the 
president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau. Mr. Schenck, who, I am 
happy to say, resides in the Sixth Indiana 
District, is one of America’s outstand- 
ing agricultural leaders and his decision 
to retire will leave a deep void in the 
ranks of farm leadership in this Nation. 
Happily, President Schenck is not leav- 
ing the rural scene entirely, for he in- 
tends to settle down to active farming 
in his native Boone County and I know 
his wisdom and sound judgment will 
continue to be available to those of us in 
the Congress who have gained so much 
knowledge of agricultural problems from 
him over the years, 

The editorial which follows expresses, 
I know, the sentiments of Hoosier farm- 
ers: 

A LEADER Turns OVER THE REINS 

Farmers the Nation over, especially those 
in Indiana, owe much to Hassil E. Schenck 
who, after 23 years as president of the In- 
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diana Farm Bureau, 
retirement. 

His record of service to farmers, and to the 
State in general, is attested by the fact that 
during his tenure the Indiana Farm Bureau 
rose to its present membership of 133,000 
families from a 1936 total of 20,000. It is 
second only to Illinois in the Nation. 

Mr. Schenck’s interest has been broader 

than that of helping farmers to produce and 
market better crops and finer livestock at 
better prices. It was his conception— 
brought into action—that the farm bureau 
has a major role in lifting the levels of rural 
communities—in bringing better homes, 
better schools, churches and roads, in bring- 
ing electricity to farms and in many other 
ways. 
A genial man of vision and energy, this 
Hoosier farm leader also has been a pillar 
of strength in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, serving on its board of directors 
longer than any other man. He rightly be- 
lieves that farmers can handle their own 
problems through their own organizations, 
and that the trend will be away from Gov- 
ernment controls. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau will go forward 
under younger leaders, at his request, but 
on the same sound basis and with the mo- 
mentum which he did so much to establish, 

Hassil Schenck deserves the thanks and 

wishes of every Hoosier as he plans to 
go back to his Boone County acres to con- 
tinue active farming. 


has announced his 


The Place of Paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the Laconia Evening 
Citizen, Laconia, N. H., which appeared 
on Tuesday, July 9, 1957: 

THE PLACE or PAPER 


Laurence Whittemore, chairman of the 
board of the Brown Co., was one of the speak- 
ers at the hearing held in Laconia on April 5 
last by a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on the subject of 
foreign aid. Mr. Whittemore in his remarks 
covered a wide range, and he took the posi- 
tion, as did the editor of the Evening Citizen, 
that our assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries should be more rather than less. 

Mr. Whittemore expressed the view that to 
be most effective many of our assistance 
plans should be longer than 1 year—long 
enough, for example, to build a paper mill, 
To support his point he observed: 

“One of the things that many of these 
countries need is the ability to produce 
paper. Paper has an effect on a way of life, 
and so forth, beyond anything else that I 
know of except perhaps food. You can't 
start a project and bring it to any kind of 
fruition within 2 or 3 years, and if there is 
anything that is useless in the world it is a 
half-finished paper mill.” 
dane re x Mr. Whittemore's remarks 

an torial which a ar 
week in the New York Times. The salt: in 
the Times seemed to spell out the values that 
Mr. Whittemore had in mind. Here is what 
it said: 

“We take paper for granted. Not 
newsprint, which we know is Seale tak 
just everyday paper. Paper sacks, paper 
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towels, paper cartons, wrapping paper, 
writing paper, paper matches, paper on cig- 
arettes, paper raincoats, paper tablecloths, 
paper, paper, paper. We crumple it, we burn 
it, we throw it into litter baskets. We use 
it and forget it. And we use more than 800 
pounds per person every year in this country. 

“It is hard to understand, therefore, the 
plight of so many of the world’s people whose 
paper supplies are totally inadequate. In 
most of Asia, for example, the use of paper 
is less than 9 pounds a year per person as 
compared to those 300 of ours. Every scrap 
must be salvaged. It must be used again 
and again if that is possible. Wrapping the 
fish in the old newspaper is only the begin- 
ning of it. A torn magazine is a bonanza. 

“The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations has just pointed out that 
this is a serious problem in the economy and 
progress of underdeveloped areas. It is 
hard to make educational progress when 
there is no paper available upon which to 
print textbooks. We were faced with that 
acute problem when we began to discuss the 
rehabilitation of Korea. It is hard to hold 
an election if there is inadequate paper upon 
which to print the ballots. That has hap- 
pened, too. Paper can be a cultural as well 
as an economic instrument, as we are find- 
ing out. 

“After a meeting of the Asia-Pacific For- 
estry Commission in Bandung it was decided 
to undertake more ambitious programs of 
forestry planting to obtain additional sup- 
plies of needed pulp. Naturally, the first 
solution of the problem that presents itself 
is the use of a wider variety of pulp sources 
such as bagasse (sugar cane residue) abaca 
(Manila hemp), bamboo, sisal, cogan, and 
straws, Experiments are being made in all 
these fields, but they take time. In some 
cases, such as rice straw, for example, the 
cost may be prohibitive. Meanwhile the 
need remains. 

“One thing that can and should be done 
is an immediate exploration of the possible 
use of paper that is now wasted in the large 
consuming countries. Repulping is cer- 
tainly possible on a larger scale. There can 
be a campaign of education in the matter 
of saving. It was done as a war measure. 
It can be done in peacetime, and it should 
be.“ 


Catahoulans Wonder Why Billions for 
Foreigners; No Flood Protection Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Jonesville (La.) Booster of July 
5, 1957: 

CATAHOULANS WONDER WEBY BILLIONS FOR 

FOREIGNERS; NO FLOOD PROTECTION HERE 


Catahoulans are on the eve of another big 
flood control and relief rally. Records in the 
Catahoula County agent's office show that 
Catahoula suffers a major flood on an aver- 
age of every 3.2 years. Records in the Cata- 
houla Publishing Co. office indicate that big 
flood control and relief rallies take place at 
astonishingly similar intervals. 

Catahoulans are sick of big flood control 
and relief rallies. 

A little barbecue In the stomach and a tor- 
rent of soothing words and promises from 
Politicians and semipoliticians does little to 
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restore the $1,330,630 to the parish that is 
lost every 3.2 years in agricultural crops, 
livestock, and damage to farm real estate 
alone, This is not to mention the countless 
thousands of dollars that are lost annually 
in minor overfiows. Nor is this to mention 
the human suffering and misery brought 
about when families are torn from their 
homes and crammed into hot, smelly tents in 
strange communities. 

The people of Catahoula Parish are a 
simple folk. Made up primarily of farmers 
and fishermen, they understand simple 
things, They can understand the simplicity 
of the founding of our country. But they 
cannot understand the present complicated 
abrogation of this simplicity. 

Catahoulans understand taxes, They un- 
derstand the necessity of throwing much of 
what they earn into a kitty to provide for 
the common good—the building of roads, 
the administration of necessary welfare pro- 
grams, the providing for the defense of the 
Nation. 

They understand helping a neighbor when 
he is down and out. They provide such help 
without hesitation. But they are reluctant 
to provide 1 red cent for a leech of a per- 
son, who has had ample opportunity to help 
himself, They were willing to sacrifice to 
help the war-torn countries of Europe get 
back on their feet following World War II, 
12 years ago. But they cannot understand 
the countiess billions of dollars that have 
been poured into these countries—billions 
that could have reclaimed millions of acres 
of desert and marshlands, built public 
facilities, and provided superhighwayse— 
billions that could have already made these 
great United States the Utopia it could be, 

They have been told by experts that their 
parish could be protected from devastating 
flood losses by the expenditure of $2 million. 
This is a pittance beside the billions that 
have gone to so-called foreign-aid programs, 

Catahoulans wonder. 

They are proud that their friends and 
relatives in next-door Concordia Parish are 
happily going about their business, tilling 
the land, anticipating another bumper crop. 
They wonder, though, why in heaven's name 
they can't have the same protection. They 
wonder what terrible crime they have com- 
mitted that the omnipresent governmental 
powers that be deny them this equal right. 

Catahoulans wonder. 

They know where their stanch political 
alliances have lain in the past. They know 
the benefits they have accrued. They 
wonder where these alliances will lie in the 
future. 

They remember with a sick feeling in the 
pit of their stomachs the words of Gen. 
John R. Hardin, on Saturday afternoon, 
September 19, 1953. (He was then head of 
the United States engineers in this flood 
area that drains two-thirds of the United 
States.) 7 

The general stated, and we quote, “I can- 
not promise that in the near future your 
problems will be solved, but I can promise 
that we'll do our best in helping you solve 
them.“ Catahoulans wonder what the gen- 
eral meant by the “near future,” 4 years ago, 
and what he meant by “we'll do our best.” 

The general pointed out that the Concor- 


‘dia levee is 1 foot below 1927 flood stage, 


and any additional levees must also be below 
that stage. He said, “This pattern must be 
followed. A reservoir must be available for 
storage when floods as great as the 1927 flood 
come.” 

` Catahoulans wonder. ` 

They would be glad to have their lands 
serve as a reservoir in time of floods as great 
as the 1927 flood, if they can have the pro- 
tection they so richly deserve and so desper- 
ately need in times of floods not as great as 
the 1927 flood. They just wonder, when? 

General Hardin stated on that sunny aft- 
ernoon in 1953 that “We will give every con- 
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sideration. We will weigh and consider the 
benefits in protection and productivity, but,” 
he warned, “there must be an analysis of 
the cost and the benefits.” 

Catahoulans wonder. 

They wonder what kind of crooked scales 
and distorted slide rules “we” are using in 
weighing and considering the benefits in 
protection and productivity. They wonder 
how long it takes to make an analysis of the 
cost and the benefits when the cold, glaring 
figures are immediately available in the Ca- 
tahoula County agent's office. They wonder 
what line of reasoning justified not expend- 
ing $2 million that would save $4,461,260 
during only 2 of the major floods, which 
come 3.2 years apart. 

They wonder if this year's big flood-con- 
trol and relief rally will be forgotten, like 
those of the past, as the politicos and the 
Semipoliticos slip away to their spectral 
realms, to be disturbed and called back 3.2 
years from now. 

Catahoulans wonder in anger today. Will 
they act tomorrow? 


Will Future Farm Production Be 
Under Contract? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
» Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article from the Nation's Agri- 
culture of July-August presents an in- 
teresting account of farming under con- 
tract. This may well be an important 
change in our whole concept of farming. 

Many will not like the thought of 
contract farming, yet it does seem to 
_ fit the modern pattern of living, in that 

it will produce uniformity, security, and 
bigness. 

The family farm is being harassed and 
Squeezed on every side in spite of some 
rather forced optimism in high places: 
Witt FUTURE Farm PRODUCTION Be UNDER 

CONTRACT? 


(By Forest L. Goetsch, Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc.) 

Producing farm commodities under con- 
tract is not a new practice—tomato growers 
have contracted with processors for years 
and the same is true of sugar beets. West- 
ern cattle ranchers have often sold their 
Calves for fall delivery at a certain price, 
established by bargaining with feeders in 
early summer. 

But recent talk about vertical integra- 
tion in the poultry industry has created 
new interests in contract arrangements and 
raised questions as to how far the practice 
might reach into the whole business of 
farming. 

This term “vertical integration” can be 
explained most simply as any arrangement 
which ties together the various parts of an 
industry, so that it operates as a unit from 
Production clear through marketing. One 
concern may own all of the farms and the 
Plants involved, or it may have contracts 
which give it the same degree of control. 

The term “integration” is most frequently 
applied to the situation involving broiler 
and egg contracts with operators who have 
hatcheries, feed mills, and processing plants. 

In the case of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, it has been to the mutual advantage 
of both grower and processor to have a con- 
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tract. The grower can't hold the crop once 
it is ripe and he could very well end up 
taking a ruinous price if plants were tem- 
porarily glutted. 

Processors want to insure a supply of raw 
materials and often try to spread it over a 
longer period of time by specifying dif- 
ferent planting dates and varieties for their 
growers. 

Financing is one of the attractions for 
poultry producers who sign contracts. In 
discussing the broiler situation, a feed in- 
dustry spokesman recently stated, “Broiler 
production requires much short-term cap- 
ital. 

“Studies show that 60 to 68 percent of total 
production costs are feed expenses, 14 to 19 
percent are chick expenses and 8 to 6 percent 
litter and other supply expenses. Suppliers 
have furnished much of the necessary cap- 
ital swiftly in ample amounts—a unique 
situation in agriculture where capital avail- 
ability has often been a major problem.” 

This need for financing and also the need 
for up-to-the-minute advice on nutrition, 
disease prevention and other management 
information was filled by the feed companies. 

Many of the manufacturers have opposed 
brolier financing programs, but the ex- 
tremely competitive nature of the industry 
eventually forced all feed companies to offer 
complete financing if they wanted a share 
of the broiler business. 

Today over 90 percent of the Nation's broil- 
ers are produced under some type of con- 
tract. These range all the way from 4 sim- 
ple arrangement to buy the feed on credit 
and pay for it when the chicks are sold, to 
deals with integrated operators where the 
grower supplies nothing but the house and 
his labor and receives a flat amount per 
head or per pound of broiler produced. 

Certainly the feeling of security in hav- 
ing a guaranteed price or income is one of 
the really big appeals where production 
contracts are able to provide it. Many farm- 
ers remember the terrible depression of the 
thirties; younger operators look at the recent 
decline in farm prices and tend to feel that 
“a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” 

Last summer a big feed company got to- 
gether with an egg processor and some build- 
ing and equipment people to offer a contract 
to farmers which went further in setting & 
man up in a farming enterprise than any- 
thing to date. The man who signed it 
agreed to carry out specific management 
practices which would guarantee a quality 
product and a high rate of production. 

The 3-year contract spelled out the kind of 
pullets to be used, the type of house to be 
erected, the make of cages and ventilators to 
be installed and, of course, the brand of feed 
to be fed. 

For abiding by the terms of the contract, 
the egg producer was guaranteed a mini- 
mum of 37 cents per dozen for grade A 
large eggs, or 2 cents over the consumer 
grade A market of Kansas City. Prices for 
other grades were based on the Kansas City 
market. 

The farmer was provided with a “turn 
key laying fiock operation of. 1,880 birds, 
including the pullets themselves, with an 
estimated value of approximately $11,000. 
Financing was on the “time payment” plan, 
with pullets to be paid off in 9 months and 
the equipment and . later. 
Downpayment was $2,500. 

Noting. is ever perfect. This is certainly 
true of the egg and broiler production con- 
tracts. In the case of the Kansas egg deals, 
it's reported that some farmers have not 
been satisfied with rate of lay obtained. 
Egg prices went so low that the companies 
involved undoubtedly lost money during the 
spring season of 1957. 

‘Their more recent contracts do not provide 
a minimum price for eggs—payment is tied to 
quoted prices at Kansas City or Denver. 
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Some houses that were built under an earlier 
package deal in Texas have been foreclosed. 
But then, success can only be built out of 
past failures, 

Of course, giving up individual freedom 
2 — 18 . that irritates lots of 

wo eep them signing 
such a contract. R een ree 

Ohio extension service publication ts 
it this way, “A producer faite 5 
producing eggs on a contract basis for an 
integrated organization loses some of his 
independent status. 

“He is restricted in the decisions he can 
make concerning his operations. The pro- 
ducer accepts these restrictions in return for 
the assurance of a steadier income. This is 
not unlike the industrial or office worker of a 
manufacturing plant.“ 

The publication also points out that, A 
rapid increase in vertical integration in the 
production of market eggs would result in 
overexpansion which depresses uring 
certain periods.” £ eee 

Don't expect contracts to give you some- 
thing for nothing. They are carefully writ- 
ten, and before you commit much time or 
money you should have your own lawyer 
zoa the agreement. 

ogs may well be the next im: t farm 
product to come under some tate or eran 
production. Recent developments in hous- 
ing, nutrition, and other management prac- 
tices make it clear that swine growing can 
easily move into the hands of specialists. 

One group can supply the meat-type 

breeding stock that is going to be in greater 
demand, another can produce the feeder 
pigs for sale at 35 to 50 pounds, and finally 
these can be fed out by men who specialize 
in feeding. 
The whole industry is being affected by 
the broad promotion of a type of confine- 
ment rearing program by a national feed 
manufacturer. Starting in Texas and Ten- 
nessee, the plan has spread rapidly across 
the South and then into other parts of the 
country. 

Contracts vary somewhat Between feed 
dealers in different towns, but all of them 
provide financing of protein supplement for 
the pigs from 50 pounds until marketing 
and give the farmer the plan for a simple 
pig parlor, consisting of an open shed with 
sloping concrete floor. 

Here again the deal brings good manage- 
ment practices to people who in many cases 
had no previous experience with hogs. 
Financing is often provided for pigs as well 
as protein and grain. With good feed and 
care, the results have been encouraging to 
many. The feed manufacturer expects 5,000 
of these units to be in operation in the South 
by the end of the year. That’s a quarter 
million hogs grown under contract. 

Some of these feed dealers have gone 80 
far as to provide everything except the 
building and the labor, paying the farmer 
so much per pound for gain put on the pigs 
from 50 pounds till marketing. Most broiler 
contracts, likewise, furnish everything but 
labor and buildings (note—most broiler con- 
tracts do not pay so much per pound of 
gain). 

Naturally this program is not going to ex- 
pand as fast in the established hog-produc- 
ing States of the Corn Belt as it will in other 
areas. It’s just like egg contracts in the 
Northeast. 

Corn Belt farmers are likely to take the 
same attitude toward contract hog raising 
in the South as Northeast poultrymen have 
toward egg contracts in the western Corn 
Belt. They don't like em. Specialized pro- 
duction under contracts could very easily 
result in a number of smaller swine growers 
and egg producers being squeezed out. As in 
broiler growing, prices will be set by costs 
of the big efficient operators. 

Cattle feeding on a contract basis has 
boomed in the Far West and is sure to in- 
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crease in the Southwest as more milo is 
produced there. In many instances, the 
rancher does not want to sacrifice his feeder 
cattle on the lowest market of the year and 
so he puts them in a commercial lot where 
he pays for feed and certain yardage charges. 
There are a lot of variations of these con- 
tracting agreements. 

Quite a few processors, such as sugar com- 
panies, own feed lots and handle cattle on a 
custom feeding basis to provide a market 
for such byproducts as beet pulp, cottonseed 
meal, and hulls and malt barley products. 

Feeding in these completely mechanized, 
highly efficient commercial lots is bound to 
increase substantially. The more efficient 
lots are set up to handle 1,000 head of steers 
per man each time the lots are filled’ More 
are being established all the time, especially 
in newer feeder areas. However, it is doubt- 
ful that they will ever completely replace 
the farm feeder. 

It’s the opinion of our Market Research 
Department that United States agriculture 
will make much more use of the practice of 
contracting, especially in livestock and 
poultry production. 

Capital needs in farming are going to con- 
tinue to increase, making risks greater. This 
situation encourages contracting. Farmers 
today are willing to sacrifice part of their 
chance for maximum profit in order to have 
a degree of certainty in their income, The 
old idea of “going for broke“ is not so popular 


as in the days when everyone was a rugged 


individualist. 

Contracts. will also be used for most new 
crops, such as castor beans, sesame, and 
special varieties of corn grown for indus- 
trial purposes. 

All of these things lead us to believe that 
whether it is through the futures market, 
through agreements with private business 
concerns, through contracts with farmer co- 
Operatives, or through some new type of 
operation, there will be more use of con- 
tracts to reduce the risks of farming. 


Flood Meeting in Jonesville, La. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Jonesville (La.) Booster of July 
5, 1957: 

Fioop MEETING Ser IN JONESVILLE, LA., 

Fripay 


With Catahoula Parish facing one of the 
worst economic crises in its flood-ravaged 
history, the telephone and telegraph wires 
between Jonesville, Washington, and Baton 
Rouge were a-buzz with activity this week. 

Fifth Congressional District Representative 
OTTO E. PassMAN and United States Senators 
RUSSELL B. Lone and ALLEN J. ELLENDER have 
promised all out assistance. 

Representative Passman, along with other 
Government officials, is to be in Jonesville 
Friday for a meeting in the Block High 
School auditorium at 10 a. m. 

The American Red Cross has returned a 
field representative to the parish. She is 
currently issuing food orders to those farm- 
ers who have been forced from their homes 
by floods and have no income or resources to 
provide food for themselves. Assistance has 
also been promised by the Red Cross to folks 
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whose homes were damaged in hurricane 
Audrey who cannot repair the damage. 

Two meetings of parish officials have been 
held. The first resulted in appeals for help 
to Washington and Baton Rouge. The sec- 
ond was held to formulate plans for specific 
requests for ald to the Government officials 
who attend the Friday meeting in Jonesville. 

Telegrams and letters from elected Govern- 
ment officials are too numerous to quote 
here. 

A press release from the Washington office 
of Representative Passman said that: 

Louisiana Fifth District Congressman 
Orro E. PassMan has suspended hearings of 
the House Foreign Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, which he heads as chairman, in 
order to hold an important meeting Friday 
at Jonesville. Flood-control protection and 
Federal assistance for farmers in Catahoula 
Parish and other flood-stricken areas of 
Louisiana will be discussed by Representative 
PassMAN and several other outstanding au- 
thorities who deal directly with these prob- 
lems. 

Others on the program, Congressman Pass- 
MAN reported today, will be Representative 
George S. Long, of Louisiana Eighth Con- 
gressional District; S. J. McCrory, Louisiana 
commissioner of agriculture; Gen. Norman 
R. Moore, acting president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, with headquarters at 


Vicksburg; Colonel Barschdorf, Vicksburg’ 


district engineer; Engineer Morris, of the 
Vicksburg district; Engineer Baehr, of the 
New Orleans district; as well as others. 

Congressman PassmMan said General Moore 
is serving temporarily as president of the 
Mississippi River Commission, pending the 
assumption of the post by Brig. Gen. William 
A. Carter, Jr., who is now assistant chief 
of staff, G-4, United States Army Far East 
Forces, and the Eighth Army. He will suc- 
ceed Gen. John R. Hardin, who recently 
retired from active duty. 

The program has been scheduled to begin 
at 10 a. m. in the auditorium of Jonesville’s 
Block High School. A large attendance is 
anticipated. 

The Fifth District Congressman is working 
in cooperation in the present situation with 
State Senator Ralph E. King, of Winnsboro; 
State Representative William Peck, of Sicily 
Island; Roy Snider, president of the Tensas 
Basin Levee Board of Delhi; Hon. G. D. Babin, 
mayor of Jonesville; Hon. L. W. Franks, 
mayor Sicily Island, and other area leaders. 

+ The Jonesville meeting will culminate a 
series of Washington conferences with rela- 
tion to the problems involved in which 
Representative PassMANn has been active for 
the past several weeks. A survey of Louisi- 
ana’s flooded areas, including Catahoula 
Parish, by a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture has already resulted from 
these efforts. 

The Congressman reported today from 
Washington that Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture True D. Morse indicated at a conference 
Monday the Agriculture Department will co- 
operate in moving promptly toward imple- 
menting livestock feed programs and emer- 
gency production loans in the flood-stricken 
areas. 

In northeast Louisiana, Catahoula Parish 
has been declared a flood-disaster area. 

Plus the flood-control-protection infor- 
mation to be presented at the meeting by 
the two Congressmen and Army engineers, 
Representative Passman will report on the 
various Federal emergency-lending programs 
for farmers, as well as the emergency-feed 
program possibilities for the area. He will 
also assist directly in putting the plans for 
Catahoula Parish into effect. 

“We are insisting on help, and in a hurry, 
for our stricken areas,“ Congressman Pass- 
MAN has emphasized to Agriculture Depart- 
ment representatives. “As a result of the 
conferences we have had,” he said today, 
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“I believe we are going to get help promptly 
and effectively. 

“Certainly,” he added, “there must be no 
playing of politics with human misery.” 

Greatest hope of Catahoula officials and 
citizens is that more will be gained from 
the Friday meeting than has been gained 
from the promises of similar meetings of 
the past, 


Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mrs. CHURCH, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am happy to include a signifi- 
cant statement on education written 
and presented by Geraldine Fisher, of 
Zion, III., upon her graduation this year 
from the eighth grade: 

EDUCATION 


"Next in importance to freedom and jus- 
tice is popular education, without which 
neither freedom nor justice can be perma- 
nently maintained.” ? 

This is a quotation written by Charles 
Kingsley, an English clergyman and novel- 
ist. It shows that freedom and justice are 
most important, but you could not have 
either without education, 

What does freedom mean? Freedom could 
mean personal liberty or the possession of 
the rights or privileges of a citizen. 

Every person living in these United States, 
no matter what color or creed, has the fol- 
lowing freedoms: Press, speech, assembly, 
and religion as provided in the Bill of 

ts. 


What does justice mean? Justice could 
mean the principle of just dealing or the 
administration of law. 

What does education mean? Education 
is the manner of training youth for their 
station in life. We would not have highly 
trained attorneys, judges, or men who work 
and fight for freedom if they were not 
educated. 

Our country was founded so that every 
person could have equal opportunities of 
freedom and justice. Our flag is also based 
on this idea. All of the men who wrote the 
great documents of freedom: The Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
must have been educated as well as dedi- 
cated to the principle of freedom and jus- 
tice, otherwise these documents would not 
have stood the test of time. 

In John, chapter 8, verse 32, Jesus says: 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” How else could you 
know the truth unless you were educated 
to know it? 

The three qualities that young -people 
need to face life’s responsibilities are vision 
to see things as they really are, imagination 
to dream of things that may be, and cour- 
age to act boldly and make these dreams 
come true. To develop these qualities, chil- 
dren should start learning in the home fol- 
lowed up by elementary school, high school, 
and then college. 

People, like the natives in Africa, who are 
not educated, could easily be taken over by 
other people and countries and completely 
lose their freedom. An example of this is 
the countries which have been taken over 
by communism. The countries in which 
the people have been educated and trained 
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have a better chance to defend themselves 
against oppression. 

We have many wonderful opportunities in 
our educational system today. Therefore, 
to maintain our freedom and justice we must 
make use of the privilege given to us for 
getting our education. 


Everybody Can Help Lick Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
cRD, I include the remarks of Hon. CRAIG 
Hosmer, Everybody Can Help Lick Infla- 
tion. We are becoming more aware not 
only of the danger but the need for 
understanding inflation, what causes it, 
and how it can be corrected. In this 
the Government figures prominently 
and Congressmen should responsibly 
shoulder the job of studying and com- 
batting this terrible menace to our form 
of society. In this spirit I commend this 
article to my colleagues: 

[From National Republic of July 1957] 
EvERYBODY Can HELP LICK INFLATION 


(By Hon. Craic Hosmer, United States Repre- 
sentative from California) 


Perhaps the most important fact that 
cans of our time have need to under- 
stand is that the causes of inflation must be 
removed or the burdens wlil become heavier 
and heavier until the breaking point is 
reached. To remove the present causes of 
inflation involves sacrifices which our people 
cannot be expected to make unless they 
realize fully the consequences of not making 
them. 

Who is responsible for inflation? Who is 
Hurt by it? Who must work to stop it? 
The answer to each of these questions is: 
Everybody. 

We will get out of our inflation difficulty 
only as each of us comprehends the nature 
of the problem and the means of attacking 
it. We must get out of it if we are to avoid 
disaster. 

The aged living in retirement, teachers, 
Government workers and others on relatively 
fixed incomes, have long felt the squeeze of 
Prices spiralling beyond incomes. „But that 
is only one of countless tragic burdens of 
inflation. Others are just now appearing to 
millions of Americans who formerly regarded 
“creeping inflation” as no more than an 
election year catch phrase, without real 
meaning in their own lives. 

Let us start by tracing inflation develop- 
ments from the years of World War II, when 
most of the Nation's productive capacity was 
devoted to making the weapons of victory. 
Civilian goods were scarce; rigid controls 
stopped people from bidding up prices. A 
high proportion of earnings went into sav- 
nes simply because they had no place else 

go. 

Postwar removal of controls freed our eco- 
nomie system to return to its historic func- 
tion of supplying civilian demands, and 
people began using their savings as well as 
current income to satisfy pent up desires 
for consumer goods. 

New homes, new cars, new furniture be- 
came the rule rather in the American way 
of life. Power brakes, the second bathroom, 
hi-fi, and innumerable other refinements 
were added to old products. Television sets, 
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television dinners, automatic dishwashers 
and a host of other completely new products 
were developed. For all these things the 
American people had a tremendous appetite. 
This vast new production has meant a con- 
stantly rising standard of living for the 
Nation. 

At the same time the people’s tastes be- 
came richer in the things they wanted from 
all levels of government. Welfare programs 
were expanded, thousands of miles of high- 
ways turned into freeways, and other new 

undertaken by the score because 
the people wanted them. Government ex- 
pansion has been based on quantity as well 
as quality, for our rapidly growing popula- 
tion has multiplied the needs for schools, 
police protection, and all other services of 
government, old and new, 

Taken all together, these evergrowing pri- 
vate and public demands for goods and serv- 
ices have aggravated more than could be 
produced. Since World War II the remark- 
able growth in our productive capacity each 
year, except for agriculture has been fairly 
consistently outpaced by an even more re- 
markable growth in demand. 

With goods and services thus constantly 
in short supply, buyers and employers were 
willing to pay higher prices and wages until 
enough of each were priced out of the market 
to restore the balance between supply and 
demand. Had the process stopped there 
competition among purchasers, which drives 
prices up, would have shifted to competition 
among sellers which, if it does not drive 
prices down, at least keeps them stable. We 
would have had a little inflation, but not 
the tremendous amount we have experienced. 

The price spiral did not stop because indi- 
viduals and business alike used not only 
accumulated savings and current earnings 
to bid up prices, but another seemingly 
limitless resource—their future earnings, 
available by borrowing and repayable in easy 
instalments. Governments vast powers to 
borrow against future. revenues further 
swelled this inflationary force. 

The result today is that not only has the 
bidding-up process operated to cheapen the 
value of money, but the very free availability 
of future dollars (credit) has had a further 
depressing effect on the value of current 
dollars. 

Another complicating factor has been the 
steady pressure by workers and business to 
increase prices they receive as producers, to 
compensate for the steady increases they face 
as consumers. This is part of the endless 
circle known to economists as spiralling in- 
flation. 

Spiralling or not, that part of the increased 
money wages of a bricklayer, for example, 
resulting from this process and not from in- 
creased productivity is inflation. The same 
is true for that part of the increased price of 
the home he helped build which does not 
represent an actual increase in its intrinsic 
value. Dollars which buy less work or less 
goods are worth less. 

It takes $4.65 today to buy what $4 did 10 
years ago. During 1956 wages in California 
rose by an average of 6.7 percent; but two- 
thirds of the increase was canceled by rising 
prices. Only one-third went into increased 
purchasing power; two-thirds was “taxed 
away” by inflation. To the person whose 
wages did not rise, or who lives on a fixed 
income, the year meant a net loss in purchas- 
ing power. 

For every family budget, an Income of $116 
a month is required for every $100 in the 
1947 budget, to maintain the same living 
standard. 

It is obvious that inflation will continue 
to impose this tremendous tax as long as 
our productive capacity for goods and sery- 
ices cannot fully meet our unrestricted de- 
mands. After all, 100 percent of supply is 
all there there is and when the grand total 
of all the demands add up to 110 percent, 
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prices are bound to rise until supply and 
demand are brought into equilibrium. This 
balance must be brought about speedily be- 
fore inflationary pressures wreck our econ- 
omy and bring disaster to all. It means do- 
ing something to expand our productive ca- 
pacity faster and also doing something to 
put the brakes on demand while accomplish- 
ing it. 

That sounds simple, but doing it in our 
complex economy is not so simple. 

Expanding productivity depends largely on 
new and improved plants, machinery, and 
other instruments of production. The price 
tag on these for corporations alone is esti- 
mated at $60 billion a year. Probably an 
almost equal amount is needed by unincorpo- 
rated businesses, The money can come only 
from reinvested and new invest- 
ments by individuals of their savings. At 
the present time neither source is proving 
adequate to finance as rapid an expansion 
of productive capacity as needed to remove 
inflationary pressures. Business has at- 
tempted to meet the deficiency by over- 
borrowing, but capacity in that regard is 
coming to an end, An unpleasant side effect 
of such borrowing has been to help to drive 
interest rates up because so many additional 
borrowers were in the market clamoring for 
money. 

‘The basic reason our economy has not been 
getting the amount of investment money it 
needs for expansion is taxes. High corpo- 
rate income taxes have siphoned sway large 
amounts of earnings that otherwise would 
be reinvested. High individual income taxes, 
which have caused many a TV quiz contest- 
ant to stop short of the top prize, bocause the 
tax bite makes the risk foolish, also discour- 
age investors from risking their money for a 
disproportionately small return after taxes. 

Although circumstances vary from indus- 
try to industry, the overall result is that only 
about $3.5 billion annually is being invested 
in new corporate stock issues, whereas cap- 
ital from this source totaling $6 billion a year 
is required to finance the necessary anti- 
inflationary expansion of corporate produc- 
tive capacity. The investment picture for 
unincorporated businesses is no less gloomy. 

A reshaping of our tax policies is needed 
to provide both the means and the incen- 
tives for an accelerated investment in build- 
ing up the Nation's productive capacity. 
Only in this way can we boost supply up 
near the demands we make, and only in this 
way can we create the vast number of new 
jobs needed to employ our rapidly expanding 
population. 

Such tax changes are not a matter of low- 
ering taxes on “big business and the rich” 
while “the poor” get no relief. Saying so is 

demagoguery, but poor economics. 
Tax revision is a commonsense matter of 
doing what is needed in a free enterprise 
economy to eliminate the burdens of mfia- 
tion and the threat of unemployment, both 
of which are far more disastrous to “the 
poor” than to any other economic category, 

On the side of putting brakes on demand 
while supply is catching up, there are also 
serious complications. 

It is not enough to say that government 
should cut its spending. Government in 
American democracy is but an instrumen- 
tality by which the collective will of the 
people is expressed. Government can cut 
spending only in response to a common deci- 
sion of the citizenry that its highest welfare 
lies in foregoing desirable but not essential 
expenses of government until the inflation 
problem is licked, 

Present dim prospects for this Spartan de- 
cision exemplify the vital need for a more 
realistic public understanding of the conse- 
quences of not making it. A wholesale con- 
striction of Government spending ia involved 
and even the most ardent advocates of pub- 
lic economy usually want it accomplished by 
sacrificing somebody else’s pet programs. 
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Probably little short of a reasoned fear of in- 
fiation—to almost a point of terror—can 
generate an effective public demand for even 
temporary Government frugality. 

A similar public awareness of the eco- 
nomics of our situation is needed if Ameri- 
cans as individuals are voluntarily to forgo 
satisfaction of personal demands for desir- 
able but not essential consumer items during 
the period needed for productive capacity 
to be brought up into balance. The pros- 
pects for developments in this regard before 
it is too late also are somewhat on the dim 
side. 

For that reason other inducements to in- 
dividuals to forgo some of their demands for 
a while have either been brought, or allowed 
to come, into play. 

Recent increases in interest rates by sav- 
ings banks is an example. By making sav- 
ings more attractive, bankers induce more 
people to put their money in the bank in- 
stead of spending for current wants. In this 
way some existing wealth is being taken out 
of the market place. The pressure on prices 
is lessened. 

The rise in interest rates to borrowers is 
having a similar effect by taking some future 
dollars out of today’s market places. As 
money becomes more expensive, some poten- 
tial borrowers are priced out and others de- 
cide to forego satisfaction of their wants 
until borrowing becomes less costly. 

Unfortunately high interest rates are a 
shotgun approach to the problem of reducing 
demands on the economy, They often elimi- 
nate those for whom loans will accomplish 
the highest social purposes. The GI home- 
ownership loan (a loan for an unquestion- 
ably desirable purpose) serves as an example. 

The Government does not lend the money. 
It merely guarantees a private lender that 
his loan at not more than 4½ percent inter- 
est to a veteran home buyer will be repaid. 
In prior years that was about the going 
interest rate, so the guaranty feature made 
lending to home-buying veterans very at- 
tractive. As a result, nearly $40 billion of 
credit was channeled to GI housing. 

However, today's going interest rates are 
up to at least 544 percent. That rate is much 
more attractive than 4% percent, even with 
a Government guaranty, so mortgage money 
for GI home loans has all but dried up. At 
the same time, others whose reason for bor- 
rowing is perhaps much less worthy get loans 
because they can afford to pay the added 
interest cost. 

The result may help curb inflation, but it 
creates hardships by failing to direct the 
flow of available credit toward homeowner- 
ship, financing schools, and attaining many 
other highly desirable objectives. Some say 
the answer lies in simply granting direct 
Government loans for socially desirable pur- 

. They ignore or fail to understand 
that creation of new and additional credit in 
this manner would seriously augment infia- 
tionary forces and soon drive prices of every- 
thing, including money, upward. 

In any but the most extraordinary and 
limited cases Congress should forthwith 
reject proposals which involve pumping new 
sums of credit into the economy. If hard- 
ships are to be relieved and social objectives 
attained, the answer primarily lies in direct- 
ing the flow of existing credit toward them, 
not in creating new amounts of credit to 
swell the inflationary stream. 

But even this requires extreme caution. 
Legislation directing the interplay of eco- 
nomic forces toward accomplishment of 
social objectives, regardless of desirability, 
is always risky. 

Our vital objective is permanently to re- 
move inflationary forces from our economy. 
To do it we must Increase productivity to 
the level of demand and, until that is done, 
artificially lower the level of demand. Any 
actions we take to alleviate hardship occa- 
sioned during the process must neither feed 
inflationary forces, impede rapid expansion 
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of productive capacity, nor interfere exces- 
sively with the workings of our capitalistic, 
free-enterprise economic system. 

The end product of that system is enjoy- 
ment by today's Americans of the highest 
standard of living, the most abundant gen- 
eral welfare, the most jobs and the highest 
wages of any people of any nation in any 
period of history. Our experience has shown 
that a certain amount of governmental 
regulation of the system—antitrust laws, 
minimum wages and the like—is needed to 
prevent abuses of the freedom inherent in it. 

The experience of other countries, notably 
France and Great Britain, has shown that 
excessive governmental interference aimed 
at social objectives ends in economic chaos, 


- These countries even experience difficulty in 


agreeing on the social objectives toward 
which to direct their impaired economies. 

Victory in the battle against inflation, just 
as in battles against hostile nations, requires 
& willingness to sacrifice. 

The people's understanding of these things 
is needed to guide their own individual 
courses. And, since political courage is 
sometimes as much a matter of public un- 
derstanding as it is strength of personal 
character, the people’s understanding is also 
needed to spur their public officials to take 
politically unpopular actions prerequisite to 
defeating inflationary forces and to resist 
alluring ones with an opposite effect. 


An Open Letter to the Editors of Life 
Re the Galindez-Murphy Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


> or 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert an article by Mr. Juan Arce 
Medina, attorney at law, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, Dominican Republic. 

What makes this article of vital im- 
portance is that its author, Mr. Juan 
Arce Medina, a gentleman whose integ- 
rity is beyond question, is the Domini- 
can Republic lawyer who represented 
the De la Maza family in paying the sum 
of $50,000 to the family of Gerald Lester 
Murphy, who met his death in the 
Dominican Republic at the hands of 
Octavio de la Maza. De la Maza was 
promptly apprehended by the Domini- 
can police and then ended his own life 
by committing suicide while awaiting 
trial in a Ciudad Trujillo jail. 

Mr. Speaker, I hasten to add that the 
insertion of this document in the RECORD 
is not to be construed in any way as an 
attack upon Life magazine or any person 
connected with Life magaine. Life 
magazine, in both of its diametrically 
opposed stories about the affair Galin- 
dez-Murphy has been very careful to 
present them only as theories. The 
article follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITORS or LIFE 

Re THe GALINDEZ-MURPHY CASE 
(By Juan Arce Medina, attorney at law, 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic) 
LIFE, 

New York, N. Y. 

Sms: Last February 25 Life magazine pub- 
lished an article concerning the Dominican 
Republic, presenting a theory which was 
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pleced together linking the government of 
this country, and missing Basque exile Jesus 
Galindez and the American copilot Gerald 
Lester Murphy in a dark and deadly con- 
spiracy. = 

The selling of this theory to the American 
people seems to be the joint project of the 
small but vociferous Caribbean reyolution- 
ary group in New York, their allies—the 
North American leftist intellectuals J. Edgar 
Hoover labels pseudoliberal—and Life. 

As a Dominican citizen and the lawyer 
who represented the De la Maza family in 
the civil suit filed against them by the par- 
ents of Gerald Lester Murphy, I strongly 
feel that the allegations should be objec- 
tively examined 1 by 1. I am quite aware 
that I will not be able to match the voice 
of the Luce empire in volume; I believe, 
however, that truth and justice will even- 
tually prove more effective than mass cir- 
culation. 

The theory is an interesting one. It is 
regrettable, however, that a clear distinc- 
tion is not made between what is established 
fact and what is not. It is possible that 
the average Life reader was not aware that 
he was reading mere speculation and unsup- 
ported assertions interwoven with conjec- 
ture, presented as a theory. 

Life says, “it adds up to an amazing tale.” 
But I feel that Life readers would be even 
more interested in all the facts—facts not 
twisted out of proportion to support a pre- 
conceived conclusion. I, therefore, submit 
questions which might be of value in pre- 
paring future articles on this and related 
subjects. 

First, let's examine congressional reactio: 
to your theory. 4 

1. Representative Epwarp A. Garmarz, of 
Maryland, made this comment: “This in- 
triguing article was evidently not based on 
fact. It was apparently an excursion into. 
the fictional, if not melodramatic field.” 

Quite a charge, isn’t it, to be made against 
a magazine that purportedly deals mainiy 
with facts, not fiction? I am also curious 
why such an excursion was made, so obvi- 
ously in glaring contrast to your usual high 
standards. 
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2. This reaction is typical of many Con- 
gressmen and other observers who have 
troubled to study your “theory” in depth. 
The reason is simple: the “theory,” as pre- 
sented in Life and read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp by Representative CHARLES O. 
PORTER, of Oregon, falls apart under close 
scrutiny. It is a physical impossibility that 
events took place in the manner alleged. 

There is, for instance, Life's caption: 

“Based on a description by Gerald Lester 
Murphy, drawing shows how Galindez was 
hustled out of subway to go into an ambu- 
lance to airport.“ 

Very impressive—until the real basis of 
that “description” is made known. It was 
told to Congress by Mr. Porter, it was not 
told to your readers: “Gerry, learning from 
newspaper reports about the missing Galin- 
dez, began to add 2 and 2.” 

I suppose it is possible “to add 2 and 
2” “from newspaper reports” and come up 
with just about any “description” desired. 
But to solemnly report that “addition” as 
truth is something less than honest report- 
ing. Wouldn't you agree if another publica- 
tion did so? 

3. Then there are various other events 
serenely ignored in the “plecing together” 
of your “amazing tale.” Let's take geog- 
Taphy. 

While the “kidnaping” took place—which 
Murphy is supposed to have described for the 
edification of 6 million readers—you have 
him a good many miles away. He is back at 
Amityville Airport, “hired by Dominicans 
* * * waiting with a plane * * for a 
drugged and bandaged man believed to be 
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Galindez * * * ready for a long fight to the 
Dominican Republic.” 

But not only is that description—the crux 
of your theory—allegedily based on the 
stories of a man who didn't see the kid- 
naping, but also on that same “witness” 
who is supposed to have had no idea he was 
taking part in a “kidnaping” nor even knew 
the identity of his alleged passenger. 

The theory as told to Congress, is that 
Murphy at first merely “presumed” he flew 
“a wealthy invalid” on a charter flight from 
New York to Tampa, Fla.—not a sinister 
“drugged and bandaged man” hustied out of 
a subway. 

By choice of words and phrases the 
“wealthy invalid” is later transformed into 
a “mysterious ‘invalid’ who was hustled into 
the plane.” Then into a “drugged and 
tandaged man believed to be Galindez:“ 
finally, now full-blown, it’s “Galindez hus- 
tled out of subway to go into an ambulance 
to airport.” 

All this, according to that very same 
theory, and as read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, allegedly is based on a description by 
Gerald Lester Murphy, who his own fiance 
has said, had merely speculated, months 
later, on the possibility that his charter 
passenger had been Galindez. 

You say you had “to build a picture * * * 
from chance remarks.” While everybody 
gets their wires crossed once in a while, the 
entire presentation shows a progressive fic- 
tional development more in the style of a 
cloak-and-dagger comic strip than Life. 

I cannot believe your article was written 
entirely by regular Life staff writers. Was 
it? 


4. But let's clarify exactly what you mean 
regarding this crucial part of your theory. 
That is, the drugging of Galindez on a 
crowded subway and his kidnaping in the 
midst of thousands—and its relationship to 
Murphy who is allegedly on Long Island with 
& plane, unaware that he is a pawn in your 
dark and deadly conspiracy. 

Porrer was asked in Congress about this. 
His answer: 

“As I understand there were no witnesses 
to the actual abduction.” 

Can you explain that statement, please? 
Who was where and saw what and did what? 
Please—no possibilities, no adding 2 and 2 
from newspaper reports. Can you give a 
simple precise statement of facts in this re- 
gard—and in accord with what is already on 
record? 

5. But in going over your theory point 
by point, I find a great deal that is not 
merely the result of sloppy sensationalism. 
You state, for example, that: “Government 
investigators identified the ambulance that 
had been used in the job.” The job“ was 
the kidnaping of Galindez from the subway 
and his transportation to Murphy's plane at 
Amityville Airport. 

That is a very specific statement. I hope 
you can give an equally specific answer to the 
following question: 

Can you have the statement verified by the 
New York police, the New York district at- 
torney, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
or any other qualified United States Govern- 
ment, State, or city investigation agency? 

Or do you, like Co PORTER, 
suspect an element of collusion between those 
agencies and the kidnapers because they do 
not back your theory? 

6. And why don't they back it? Congress- 
man BERNARD W. KEARNEY, of New York, aptly 
sums up one major reason: “To me it seems 
strange, because, knowing New York as I do, 
I know that this entrance to the subway is 
in a very, very busy section of the city, and 
the minute an ambulance comes to that par- 
ticular area there are certainly not only 
Police officers but prowl cars and also plenty 
of curious spectators.” 

Police officers have informed me such is 
the case—that reliable witnesses, policemen, 


subway attendants, and others, would cer- 
tainly be available if such an event had really 
taken place, Yet we are told, “There were 
no witnesses to the actual abduction.” 

For my own information, what happened 
to those police officers, prowl cars, and spec- 
tators who were at that subway station when 
Galindez was being kidnaped? ‘They are not 
in your “drawing of Galindez being bustled 
out of a subway to go in an ambulance to 
airport." The streets, as shown in the draw- 
ing, are empty—as they would have to be to 
make your theory possible. Or do you claim 
that your cartoonist isn’t familiar with mid- 
town Manhattan in the evening? 

Isn't it true that neither the drawing nor 
the description is an accurate, unbiased pres- 
entation of known facts? Isn't it true that 
by your method of piecing together you could 
just as easily have had Galindez abducted by 
small green men in a flying saucer as by 
Murphy in a Beechcraft? I am serious. 
Could you or couldn't you? 

7. You make this statement about Mur- 
phy's entries in the Amityville Airport rec- 
ords: “Other entries proved false." You can 
prove, then, that Murphy did not leave the 
airport and remained on that airfield, un- 
questioned by authorities, for some 9 hours 
waiting for Galindez to arrive in his ambu- 
lance? According to the same record book, 
same page, Murphy had left New York long 
before the alleged kidnaping. Do you be- 
lieve Amityville Airport authorities collabo- 
rated with Murphy to produce those allegedly 
false records? 

8. Congressman James G. FULTON, of Penn- 
sylvania, asked the following questions about 
Murphy's allegedly amazing ability to ignore 
civil air regulations and authorities: 

“If it [Murphy's plane] went from the New 
York airport, how was the plane cleared 
there?” 

Porter's answer: “I suggest that to the 
gentleman we have a prima facie case.” 

What does this mean in plain English? 
And to repeat the question, how was it 
cleared? 

9. Life attempts to substantiate that Mur- 
phy and his “invalid” flew the length of the 
eastern seaboard? In so doing he crossed 
the entire east coast radar screen of the 
United States Army; it will not be difficult 
to establish the exact date and time, if such 
a flight took place as you allege. 

However, apparently you did not check or, 
if so, ignored the findings. Isn’t it possible 
that by ŝo ignoring you overlooked a story 
of even greater national import than Mur- 
phy's kidnaping of Galindez? 

Representative KEARNEY makes this com- 
ment: 

“I am especially interested [in this point] 
remembering that we are voting millions 
and billions of dollars for the defense of our 
shorelines and our country. It would seem 
very peculiar and strange indeed for an in- 
dividual to fly the length of the eastern 
shoreline to the Dominican Republic with- 
out being spotted and checked on.” 

Do you also find it very peculiar and 
strange or do you believe that United States’ 
security measures are ineffective? Do you 
suspect an element of collusion between 
Murphy and the United States Army? Do 
you think that a good many other readers, 
like Congressman KEARNEY, might be espe- 
cially interested in reading all the facts on 
this point? : 

Don't you believe that if Murphy made 
his alleged flight unnoticed and unhampered 
by any security service or agency, as you 
theory indicates, then isn’t an exposé in 
order, a Life article detailing exactly how it 
was done—without prima facie evasions, 
just facts—which might well result in @ 
sweeping reexamination of the entire United 
States system of internal and external 
security? 

10. You state that early on the morning 
of March 13, N68100 landed at Miami's 
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Tamiami Airport, looking for gas. Do you 
have airport records to verify that state- 
ment? Have you given very careful atten- 
tion to the exact hour, date, and other 
facts since Murphy was a Miami-based pilot 
and apparently had made a number of flights 
in the south Florida area? , 

However, there should be little confusion 
in determining the specific flight you refer 
to. You may or may not be aware that 
smuggling of aliens into south Florida long 
ago resulted in the enforcement of the 
tightest security control by Immigration and 
Customs Services, airport management, and 
local police. Those officers can tell you that 
illegal or unrecorded landings can no longer 
be made in Swampland or cow pasture, let 
8 maor. 1 You can prove that 

a 
ez illegally landed as so 

11. Then, you say, hy took 
Lantana Airport near 8 — 
cause he was unable to buy gas at Ta miami. 
The foregoing is even more true concerning 
Lantana. It is near a large Air Force base 
aN Ee ie also operate from that 

eld. o or out o 
unrecorded. * er 

Can you back that statement fficial 
TORANA records? bs grads 

am curious on one point: Yo 

Murphy pay cash for gas here “to at 
signing a gas slip.” Why? If you will re- 
member, as Porter has said, at that time 
what Murphy only presumed to be an in- 
valid was his charter ? Wasn't it 
only much later that Murphy's “wealthy in- 
valid” became the “drugged and bandaged 
Gafindez” by the process of “adding 2 and 
2” * * * from newspaper reports? 

12. Next. Murphy flew him to Monte- 
cristi in the Dominican Republic.” Lan- 
tana will have a flight plan of that depar- 
ture—if it took place. If there is no such 
record, do you believe that the management 
of Lantana Airport is also in cahoots with 
the kidnapers? 

But, most important, Mur 8 
flight from Palm Beach to 5 
minican Republic, would bring him directly 
into the Air Force guided missile range ex- 
tending from Cape Canaveral to Puerto Rico, 
The Air Force has been operating that range 
since 1950. It is probably the site of the 
world's most elaborate system of electronic 
warning and detection devices, 

If Murphy made that flight he was e pot ted 
by the United States Air Force and there is 
a record of that flight. 

Have you checked? 

-13: Mr. Porter indicates no such chec 
made before the theory was 8 
the American public. But you flatly claim 
that you undertook extensive investigations, 

Either you must assume, if belated investi- 
gation shows no such flight was made, that 
the United States Air Force, like all the other 
responsible authorities concerned in the 
theory of aerial kidnaping, is derelict in its 
duties, or in collusion with the kidnapers. 
Which is your conclusion? 

14. Then Murphy returned to Miami. And 
again Murpby could not have landed a plane 
in south Florida—that could have carried 
aliens, Communist spies, narcotics and 
atomic bombs, as well as Basque exiles—with- 
out some official recognition. Again can you 
substantiate the exact details of that flight 
with records of the Customs, tion, 
aeronautic and military authorities? If 80, 
please produce them—and all the other 
necessary flight plans, clearances and records 
that Murphy would have needed for his al- 
leged flight. 

I think you will agree it is presumptuous 
to accuse responsible authorities of derelic- 
tion of duty or collaboration with kidnap- 
ers. When you produce specific, documen- 
tary evidence from official agencies concern- 
ing Murphy's flights—and particularly of 
that specific flight—only then can this case 
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be studied to determine what is relative to 
the sensational charge you have brought 
against the Government of my country. Can 
you produce? If so, please do and turn it 
over to the properly constituted United 
States authorities. Fair enough? 

MURPHY AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


15. “About that time (November 1955)” 
you say, “Gerry said he had made a new 
friend, Arturo Espaillat, New York Consul 
General for the Dominican Republic.” This 
is interesting because Espaillat was a well- 
known general in the Dominican army at 
that time and was not made consul general 
until April 23, 1956. He did not arrive at 
his post until May 1. 

Also about that time, according to Ameri- 
can witnesses, Murphy claimed to have made 
another new friend at an island hideout. 


Said alleged friend was Arthur Vining Davis. - 


Arthur Vining Davis denies having known 
Murphy. Aturo Espaillat does likewise. Are 
they both lying? Is Davis also implicated 
in the kidnaping? Or might it be that both 
friendships existed only in Murphy's imagi- 
nation? 

16. When Murphy was hired by the Com- 
pañia Dominicana de Avlacion in April 1956, 
you say that the general manager refused 
him a captaincy because he was short on ex- 
perience. True enough. 

But is this inexperienced young man with 
defective vision who was not qualified for a 
Dominican pilot license and never authorized 
to be anything but a copilot on even the 
most routine flights also Life's daring aerial 
kidnapper? 

Is this the sinister figure “hired by Domin- 
icans” who—knowingly or unknowingly— 
hopped invisibly from airport to airport 
committing offenses ranging from civil air 
violations to kidnapping? 

Is he the master criminal who folled the 
United States Air Force, New York police 
force, aviation authorities, army radar, cus- 
toms, immigration, and other security serv- 
ices; who flew great distances at night after 
Galindez was dragged from a crowded sub- 
way; flying him alone, unguarded, un- 
tended—and unseen; the man, in short, 
whom you allege committed the most sensa- 
tional crime of the century? 

There is a modern phenomenon with which 
police officers—professional investigators— 
are only too familiar. It ts called confabula- 
tion. Ever hear of it? 

17. One of your photo captions reads: 
“Living it up in the most expensive hotel 
in Ciudad Trujillo." Apart from the fact 
that the hotel in reference is not, now nor 
then, “the most expensive hotel in Ciudad 
Trujillo” (as you well know since pictures 
of the most expensive hotel in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo had appeared in Life only a few weeks 
previously)—don't you think you were 
straining a bit in your eagerness to repre- 
sent Murphy as “living it up“ from the pro- 
ceeds of Galindez’ kidnapping? 

18. Equally unsubtle is the pointed state- 
ment that Murphy “said he was making $800 
a month plus overtime.” That is not quite 
true; as a matter of fact, you will be happy 
to, hear, he told associates he was making 
$1,000 a month. As you so correctly state, 
Murphy “had done a lot of talking.” He 
made the following public statements con- 
cerning his wealth and financial history: 

“I made a fortune in the lumber business 
back in Oregon but lost everything because 
of the manipulations by others.” 

“I promoted stock in nonexistent corpora- 
tions and made a lot of money. But I had 
to get the hell out of the United States when 
the buyers found out how I'd taken them.” 

“Arthur Vining Davis told me that he 
might back my new business.” 

a nee big investments abroad.” 

* ve thousands tu awa: 

1 >» cked away in the 

"I have a lot of women after me but I'm 
not going to get married unless it can do 
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me some good financially. I expect to be a 
millionaire and retire before I'm 30.” 

“I have a lot of big connections—million- 
aires, politicians, etc. All I have to do is 
call on them.” 

“I'm getting a lot of big-money offers from 
the major airlines. They want me to fly 
for them and are willing to pay plenty.” 

It is unfortunate that the above—all pure 
make-believe, of course, but said before wit- 
nesses both American and Dominican—has 
been completely ignored in the presentation 
of your theory. Nor did you bother to check 
Murphy's finances to shed light on his 
hinted-at reward, 

Investigation at his Miami bank failed to 
show that he had “thousands tucked away;” 
he did have a $3 deficit. Another check for 
$20.25 bounced, 

Might not that omission be considered 
slanted reporting in unbiased newspaper 
circles? Or just how extensive was your 
investigation? 3 

19. “He showed friends papers from Tru- 
jillo which he said would let him get away 
with anything,” is the way Life describes it. 
He may have said that, all right. But you 
might have pointed out that those papers 
were exactly the same as those required 
of every other American working in the 
Dominican Republic. Nor were they from 
Trujillo but from ordinary government offices 
performing much the same duties as their 
counterparts in the United States Govern- 
ment concerned with such matters. You 
accepted idle, harmless boasting as fact. Can 
you support your claim with exact infor- 
mation about those papers which would let 
Murphy “get away with anything?” 

20. You state that “He (Murphy) flew 
often with a Dominican pilot Octavio de la 
Maza.” If you had troubled to send a single 
investigator to check flight records, if you 
had not confined your investigation in that 
direction to posing Mr. Porter in the Domini- 
can Embassy in Washington and snapping 
his picture, you could have had ample op- 
portunity to establish the truth. The fact 
is, only when absolutely necessary were 
Murphy and de la Maza scheduled to fly 
together. Their bitter enmity was known 
to CDA officials, Murphy’s associates, and the 
United States Embassy alike. 

That feud began almost immediately after 
Murphy came to the Dominican Republic. 
The mutual antagonism was probably in- 
evitable. One of Murphy's roommates, after 
listening to his endless adventures and ex- 
ploits, dismissed them with ashrug. “Little 
boy talk,” he said. Unfortunately, it was 
not “little boy talk” to de la Maza. 

A person such as Murphy, living his own 
world of idle talk, revery, and adventure 
magazines, seldom gets into trouble with 
anyone else. Murphy was just not taken 
seriously by those who knew him. But with 
de la Maza he clashed head-on with hard, 
unpleasant reality. Vain and completely 
humorless, de la Maza took an intense dislike 
to the younger man. He sought to deflate 
him at every opportunity. 

Naturally, Murphy resented de Ia Maza's 
taunts. Moreover, Murphy—who sometimes 
claimed to have been a “jet pilot with the 
United States Army“ -was never permitted 
on a flight without a qualified pilot at the 
controls and was generally treated casually. 
His salary remained at $350 a month. But 
de la Maza was promoted to captain and 
given a raise. It was too much for Murphy. 

These facts were not brought out in the 
article. They were—and are—easily checked. 
Do you think their disclosure might have 
taken some of the punch out of your theory? 

21. You state: “they (Dominicans) sought 
out the pilot de la Maza, who must have felt 
their hot breath.” You indicate that this 
was about December 10. You ignore an in- 
teresting fact in that regard: that “hot 
breath” was initiated by the American Em- 
bassy, not Dominican authorities. 

On the afternoon of December 17, United 
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States Consul Harry Lofton notified Attorney 
General Francisco Elpidio Berras that, acting 
under instructions from Ambassador William 
T. Pheiffer, he was passing on “the informa- 
tion that bad blood existed between Murphy 
and Octavio de la Maza of CDA, and de la 
Maza should be investigated.” 

This was done. De la Maza was arrested, 
interrogated, and detained when he was 
totally unable to account for his movements 
during the evening of Murphy's disappear- 
ance. 

You say you have “pieced together a the- 
ory.” Don't you think it fair to your read- 
ers to also admit that you have discarded 
facts when they did not quite fit that theory? 

22. You speak of “* * * his (Murphy's) 
Spanish friend (De la Maza).” Apart from 
the obvlous facts that De la Maza was neither 
Spanish nor Murphy's friend, you ignored. 
an incident regarded by more objective in- 
vestigators as being of the utmost impor- 
tance in their relationship. 

As indicated previously, CDA executives 
tried to keep them apart. But on one of their 
few trips together, Murphy photographed 
nearby mountain peaks and trees to show 
the low altitude of the aircraft over dan- 
gerous terrain. He then turned the pictures 
over to the operations manager as proof that 
De la Maza was a reckless, irresponsible pilot. 
This episode, which speaks for itself, was 
completely passed over. Why? 

23. You write that “De la Maza and Ber- 
nardino has a gun battle in which the lat- 
ter was killed.” Is that the clearest way you 
can say De la Maza shot to death a fellow 
Dominican for the very same type of provo- 
cation that Murphy gave him? x 

De la Maza believed that the victim, Ber- 
nardino, had informed their superiors of a 
drunken brawl de la Maza had with the 
London police. 

His reaction to Murphy’s photosnapping 
can be imagined. Unfortunately, Murphy 
did not stay away from him. 

Again, a few words are used to obscure im- 
portant facts. Why? 

24. De la Maza later committed suicide in 
his cell by hanging himself with a rope made 
from a mosquito netting which he sus- 
pended from a shower fixture, You call it a 
strange suicide; you have United States of- 
ficials insinuate that he could not have 
hanged himself. 

That's a trifie presumptive, don't you 
think, making an extremely serious accu- 
sation, considering that even your lofty 
Olympus in Rockefeller Center is almost 
2,000 miles from the scene and you never got 
much closer? 

However, unlike Mr. Porter, I do not sug- 
gest that we have a prima facle case. The 
suicide was carefully investigated and the 
results turned over to the American Govern- 
ment. And investigation is continuing. 

Since you are quick to make conclusions 
about suicides in other countries, I suggest 
you first get in practice by studying those at 
home. I suggest you start with a strange 
suicide that took place in your country a 
few weeks ago. A United Press dispatch 
from Chicago, dated March 31, 1957, reported 
taat a convicted murderer “was found hang- 
ed in the maximum security section of the 
Cook County jail * * A guard found the 
body * * suspended from a bar in the 
shower stall by a rope made from a bedsheet.” 

You may want to prove that one can hang 
oneself in a shower with a bedsheet but not 
& mosquito net. Or perhaps you can write 
an article (being careful not to check with 
authorities or do any on-the-spot investigat- 
ing) insinuating that Chicago authorities 
are responsible. Apparently a prisoner could 
not have hanged himself in that manner in 
neither Ciudad Trujillo—nor Chicago. 

25. “The Dominican officials—as if to jus- 
tify themselves—released the text of what 
they said was De la Maza's suicide note.” 
Apparently you would be happier if the 
Dominican officials had concealed evidence. 
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Then, no doubt, you could accuse those offl- 
cials, as you do elsewhere, of a runaround. 
We just can't win with you people, can we? 

26. “It (the note) was full of stark con- 
tradictions.” Permit me the luxury of a 
snide comment: If so, it is not the only thing 
full of stark contradictions. However, it was 
a letter from a husband to his wife, a letter 
seeking to excuse murder, 

You mention as a major contradiction the 
fact that Da la Maza confessed his crime to 
his wife, not to the police. Was that really 
so absurd as you claim? Tou have, then, 
infinite insight into the workings of the 
human mind. 

In any case, De la Maza was confronted 
with insurmountable evidence against him 
when he wrote that letter and took his life. 
He knew it; he knew the police knew. It is 
unfortunate that De la Maza's letter does not 
conform to your standards. How do suicides 
write farewell letters in the United States? 

27. Don't you think that your general 
handling of the story was something less 
than objective? Do you honestly think it 
was unbiased reporting? Such statements 
as, “But he did not get away that easily,” 
referring to Murphy, is typical of the stock 
prose you use to arrive at an already cut- 
and-dried conclusion. 

And Galindez, “Fearing Dominican agents 
* * had doorman carefully announce visi- 
tors,” when that doorman, the New York 
police and other unbiased observers can tell 
you Galindez had a great deal more to fear 
than Dominican agents. 

Or, “After 4 harried and futile days the 
United States authorities hustled them 
(Murphy's father and fiance) out of the 
country for their safety’s sake." Which apart 
irom the fact that no United States official 
ever said they were in the slightest danger 
nor hustled anywhere (Mr. Murphy left be- 
cause he was short of funds; he had to sell 
Gerry’s car for expenses), your writing has a 
pulp fiction ring to it oddly out of place in 
a magazine like Life. 

You use loaded verbs and adjectives to 
substitute for more prosaic fact. I admit, 
your choice of words and phrases makes ex- 
citing reading—but is it Journalism? 

THE THEORY—FRIENDS AND CRITICS ` 

28. Another intriguing aspect of your dark 
and deadly conspiracy is the manner in 
which other enthusiastic proponents of your 
theory outdo even Life in squeezing the story 
for melodrama. 

There is, for instance, your statement 
that “When she learned of his disappearance, 
Sally (Claire) quit (her job as stewardess 
for Pan American), joined Gerry’s father 
and went down to the Dominican Républic 
to look for him.“ 

Mr. Porter gets more mileage from that 
one: “She (Sally) said she had been forced 
to quit her stewardess job because Pan 
American officials said it would be too dan- 
gerous for her.” 

Come on, fellows, let's get our stories 
straight. However, wasn't it your sister pub- 
lication, Time, that had Mr. Galindez in a 
ship’s boiler, not an airplane? 

29. Mr. Porter's uninhibited enthusiasm 
("There are any number of conspiracies, 
I have a tremendous file on them.“) makes 
his telling of your theory the more fascinat- 


He told the House of Representatives that 
De la Maza’s father-in-law, “Mr. Run 
desperately sought refuge in various embas- 
sies and now has been given asylum in the 
Spanish Embassy.” 

Mr, Porter's zeal—for investigations of 
any number of conspiracies as far as possible 
removed from those in Oregon—is matched 
only by the imagination of the group pipe- 
lining both of you such material, 

In any case, Rua and the Embassy 
staff were a bit surprised by that revelation: 
De la Maza's father-in-law is not in asylum 
in the Spanish Embassy nor any other, nor 
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has he sought such asylum, desperately or 
otherwise. z 

But it's a good story—on a par with the 
rest of the theory. Why didn’t you use it? 

30. But mere fictioneering is not enough, 
of course, to dampen the enthusiasm of a 
few newspapers ever alert to the opportunity 
to have a go at the Dominican Republic. The 
Washington Post and Times Herald was quite 
impressed by your effort. It commented: 
“It is an unhappy commentary on the efforts 
of the New York Police and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation that a picture magazine 
bas taken the biggest step toward explain- 
ing the mysterious disappearances of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez. [It] should stir police 
officials out of the torpor they have previous- 
ly shown.” 

Well, I guess you can say you really showed 
up J. Edgar Hoover, New York Police Com- 
missioner Kennedy, and all the rest. Has 
it aroused them from their torpor, galva- 
nized them into action following the trail 
you have pointed out? Have they been duly 
grateful for your assistance? 

But why do those same police officials 
ignore your theory publicly and ridicule it 
privately? Could it be that you and those 
police and FBI officials are not in the same 
business: that is, you publishing; they try- 
ing—quietly and objectively—to solve the 
Galindez mystery and hoping for a minimum 
of sensational false leads? ? 

Another admirer is the New York Post. It 
editorializes: “In a documented and detailed 
inquiry, Life magazine has produced evidence 
strongly suggesting that Galindez was kid- 
naped by Trujillo agents.” The Post editor 
is apparently blessed with better reading 
ability than am I. Stripping away the prose 
and getting down to the facts, I don’t find 
that documented and detailed evidence in 
the article that the Post so gleefully salutes, 
Where is it?- 

$1. Unfortunately, not all your readers are 
so ready to embrace your “theory.” One 
such is Representative FLOOD, of Pennsyl- 


vania, 

He told the House: “I have been around 
here long enough to know that there are 2 
sides to every question and sometimes 3 or 4 
sides.” Do you agree that there are two sides 
in this case? Do you think that you have 
fairly covered the other side or sides? 

Representative Anruso, of New York, has 
labeled your theory mere suspicion or in- 
nuendo. Can you disprove that charge with 
documented and detailed evidence? 

Congressman FuLTON makes this com- 
ment: “I wonder whether we should -not 
have some basic facts rather than a lot of 
this magazine story business.” If you did 
not provide those basic facts to support your 
theory, is that not, as the Washington Post 
and Times Herald would say, “an unhappy 
commentary” on a news magazine? 

Mr. FULTON goes on to say: “Iam a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
We get a lot of these lurid stories about for- 
eign intrigue and so forth but I would like 
to see the bases of them before I jump to 
conciusions.” Question repeated. 

Do you consider, as does Representative 
Mutter, of New York, that the theory as told 
to Congress consists of very startling 
charges”? 

Do you think that, as Representative 
Murer says, it has implicated Members of 
Congress, the FBI, the New York police, the 
New York district attorney, the State Depart- 
ment, and so forth? Again, “collusion?” 

Do you disagree with Representative RoB- 
sion of Kentucky that the “State Depart- 
ment and the Justice Department have been 
working with the Dominican Republic (and) 
I do not believe that there can be any ques- 
tion but that these departments are pursu- 
ing the matter diligently.” Can you instruct 
them in how “to piece together a theory” 
without awaiting the results of investiga- 
tion? 
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Would you comment on this statement 
by a former friend of Galindez: “We have 
not met anybody with an objective mind, 
ready to examine all the data and analyze it 
without any political bias.“ And, “We must 
not be blind and deaf to any evidence tend- 
ing to lead investigation away from the 
Dominican path. 

Do you agree or disagree with Congress- 
man FPuuron’s statement: “I certainly think 
that the Customs Service should be asked 
and the officials at the Miami airport, if that 
is where he |Murphy] cleared, what kind of 
an inspection was made.” Mr, PORTER says 
he heartily agrees. However, isn't that one 
2 De eee the New York Post cited 

w might have 
theory and which should Tove Bor cisions 
long before the article appeared? 

$2. Congressman KEARNEY, attempting to 
determine if your theory had any basis in 
fact at all and if even the most routine 
checks had been made, asked—among other 
questions—if “the Strategic Air Command 
had any information -concerning the flight 
of that plane to the Dominican Republic?” 
Mr. PORTER answered: 

“I think that is a very good question. I 
do not know the answer.” 

We agree; it is a good question. Do you 
think it’s a good question? Do you have a 
good answer? << 4 

JESUS GALINDEZ ND HIS FRIENDS 


33, Do you disagree with this statement 
published recently by a New York news- 
paper: “There are certain people in influ- 
ential positions who want only certain 
truths to be known or who prefer the truth 
to be twisted.” And that those people are 
working intently with others who spend 
night and day in an effort to convince the 
public that their friend Galindez was killed 
by orders of Generalissimo Trujillo? 

Do you reject the validity of this state- 
ment by the newspaper El Diario de Nueva 
York: “In their [enemies of Trujillo] desire 
not so much to determine what has hap- 
pened to Galindez, but rather to prove— 
whether true or not—that a foreign dictator 
killed him, they have even withheld infor- 
mation that does not contribute to this 
theory”? Do you claim that no information 
was “withheld” in your “theory”? 

34. Another of Galindez’ postdisappear- 
ance “friends” is Gen José Asensio, a lead- 
er of the exiled Spanish Left. Asensio 
seldom misses an opportunity to attend the 
various political wakes ostensibly held in 
Galindez’ honor, Like his associates, Asensio 
uses these affairs as a springboard for his 
own purposes: principally an ambitious pro- 
gram to take over the powerful political 
position in New York’s Latin American col- 
ony that Galindez so suddenly vacated, 
These meetings are also useful as occasions 
to launch the usual diatribes against Tru- 
jillo, Franco, United States Government pol- 
icy, and so forth. 

The Spanish-langyage newspaper with 
with which Galindez was closely associated, 
El Diario de Nueva York, has noted that 
phenomenon: “Some of those who today 
call themselves friends! of Galindez openly 
showed hatred against him while he was 
alive. The campaign against [Trujillo] us- 
ing Galindez as a cause celebre has thus 
united people who, up to his disappearance, 
would not have wanted anything to do with 
one another. Some pro-Galindez meetings 
are only manifestations against Trujillo.” 

What is your personal opinion? Can you 
honestly say that the people supporting your 
theory are motivated only by a sincere love 
of the truth, Galindez and Gerald Lester 
Murphy? 

BEHIND THE GALINDEZ CASE 


35. Most of these pro-Galindez meetings 
are sponsored by a group calling itself the 
Inter-American Assoclation for Democracy 
and Freedom, It might even be said that 
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every propaganda barrage against the Do- 
minican Republic—including your theory— 
can eventually be traced to 67 West 44th 
Street, the association's headquarters. 

The Inter-American part of the assocla- 
tion's name is at least accurate. The leaders 
are also active in many other organizations 
supporting ultraliberal causes but when 
they don the hat of this group they are on 
the receiving end of a direct pipeline from 
the Caribbean. 

That pipeline runs from Mexico City to 
San José, Costa Rica to San Juan, P. R., to 
67 West 44th Street, and other addresses, in 
New York City. 

The political spectrum undergoes a pro- 
gressive change in each stage of that net- 
work. If you had checked, really done your 
extensive investigation, you would inevitably 
have come across t pipeline. Or maybe 
you did but did not recognize it for what it 18. 

Just for the record: Do you believe such 
clamor as you helped unleash against the 
Dominican Republic just happens? Do you 
think someone isn't trying awfully hard to 
create a stereotype in the American mind 
that Generalissimo Trujillo and the Domini- 
can Republic should somehow be beyond the 
pale of concern as friend, neighbor, and ally? 
Do you have any idea for what purpose? 

Why don’t you trace that pipeline back 
and find out the facts—for yourselves? 

386. Representative Froon has made this 
comment regarding those previously men- 
tioned professional exiles who use the 
United States as a base to launch attacks 
against that country's neighbors: 

“I believe that my country should be a 
haven, refuge, and political asylum for peo- 
ple from all over the world, but by the same 
token, that sanctuary must not be abused 
by those receiving such asylum, and en- 
thusiasm for their cause must not be per- 
mitted to transgress upon the integrity of 
the sovereignty of this Nation.” 

Have you considered the possibility that 
such asylum is being abused? If the charges 
formulated by the international revolution- 
ary movement are not true but have been 
wholeheartedly accepted by you would that 
not be an abuse of your confidence as well 
as a transgression against both our 
countries? 

Without polemics, just consider the 
question academically. Would it or wouldn’t 
it? 

37. Do you reject the validity of Repre- 
sentative FLoon’s statement: “I am con- 
cerned with its (communism’s) skillful 
process of infiltration in this country and in 
the Central and South American areas.” 

Do you believe prima facie and without 
extensive investigation that I am crying 
red herring? Or do you think Representative 
Mutter might be right in saying “we ought 
to have more information” on the ramifica- 
tion of the whole affair? 

Finally, don’t you think that an unshak- 
able confidence in one’s own knowledge and 
omniscience is an expensive luxury to in- 
dulge at this period of the world’s history? 

38. Herbert Philbrick, nationally famous 
expert on Communist subversion, has noted 
the increasing tendency of Communists to 
form united fronts with non-Communist 
elements. Orders have been issued, he says, 
to “Intensify the campaign to establish 
united fronts and alliances with the left wing 
forces in America toward a ‘united party of 
socialism.’ ” 

He quotes the party line as laid down by 
top United States Red Eugene Dennis: “We 
can have only the most positive approach to 
all honest socialist and Marxist-oriented 
groupings and individuals; whatever our dif- 
ferences may be on certain tactical and 
E oh questions,” 

“Tow: a accomplishmen 
ends,” the ex-FBI agent pasar rera 
anti-Communists, ‘one-worlders,’ ‘neutrals,’ 
and leftists of all stripes including multi- 
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tudes whom the Communists themselves 
have succeeded in confusing, are being wooed 
as never before on all fronts and in every 
sphere of human activity and endeavor.” 

Mr. Philbrick points out that the Commu- 
nists are making every effort to have their 
causes backed by “sponsors who are demon- 
strably non-Communist * * *” 

I'm not saying you're Red, or even pink. I 
do say that the “groupings and individuals” 
who have cooperated with you in hurling 
your theory of Galindez’ disappearance at 
my country do not hesitate to use interna- 
tional communism—or any other force—in 
their drive for power. I think you were de- 
ceived, that what you thought was a jour- 
nalistic coup was no more than what Repre- 
sentative KEARNEY has labeled a “gross fabri- 
cation.” 

Are you going to reject the above state- 
ment “prima facie"? 

39. Representative ANruso has warned: 
“In these critical times when the United 
States is engaged in a death struggle against 
a common enemy which threatens our very 
existence, we cannot discard or insult an 
ally without positive and justifiable cause.” 

You are sure, then, that you haye—really 
have—a positive and justifiable cause” to 
present the theory“ that you did, and in the 
way that you did? 

40. Is it not true that this present assault 
by slander against the Dominican Republic 
has been successfully implemented as a 
bandwagon operation? 

That is, for a variety of reasons many 
oddly motivated elements have joined in 
these denunciations? Do you disagree with 
this statement by the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee: “Front organizations en- 
able the Communist Party to mobilize what 
appears to be a body of public opinion out- 
side the party in support of their campaigns, 
projects, legislation, or demands. In many 
cases the statement of such an organization 
is printed by the press without investiga- 
tion.“ 

When you initiated what has become a 
program of campaigns, projects, legislation, 
or demands aimed at the Dominican Re- 
public did you consider that bandwagon 
effect on the press and on various political 
elements? Is that what you planned—or 
did someone else? 

Moreover, I don’t think you'll deny that 
the Life-launched bandwagon as pushed into 

has had strong impact on the De- 
partment of State. Isn't it a fact that such 
a statement as the following made by Con- 
greseman Porter: 

“(Life's theory) Inevitably leads one to 
suspect an element of collusion between 
some United States officials and the Domini- 
can regime somewhere along the line 
does not force the State Department—always 
hypersensitive to congressional criticism—to 
go out of its way to make an issué of the 
Murphy case in order to disprove the charge 
of collusion?” 

41. Now let’s go back and check your state- 
ments concerning Galindez: 

“There he [Galindez] came to hate and 
fear Trujillo and had to flee again.” Check 
it, Mr. Galindez merely moved on to the 
greener pastures of New York City. 

“When Galindez dropped from sight, his 
friends and Trujillo’s foes raised a great 
outcry.” Very true, of course, But don't 
you think that statement might warrant 
a little unbiased study from a new angle? 

Do you see anything significant in this 
statement by Porter: “His sensational reve- 
lations, endorsed as a doctoral dissertation 
from an American university would take on 
à prestige that similar disclosures in journals 
or books, however accurate, would not 
possess.“ Porter was, of course, speaking of 
Galindez, Columbia University, and the book 
that was the mainspring of the previous 
propaganda campaign against Trujillo. 
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The newspaper for which Galindez was a 
columnist has presented one theory: “Know- 
ing that Galindez’ book had already been 
submitted to the university for publication 
and that Galindez alive could no longer 
cause harm to Trujillo, they (Trujillo's 
enemies) decided to kill him, in order to 
put the blame on the Generalissimo. * * * 
One police chief says privately that he backs 
this theory.” 

Correct or incorrect: Columbia University 
gave the book attacking Trujillo prestige; 
Galindez—vanished—gave it publicity and 
“assured the sale of at least 100,000 copies?" 

You, of course, have Galindez kidnaped 
from the subway on his way home. On 
what grounds do you refute general police 
opinion that Galindez returned to his apart- 
ment but left again immediately to keep a 
mysterious appointment? 

Do you find it strange that a note telling 
the authorities to look for his kidnapers in 
the Dominican Republic, signed ostensibly 
by Galindez, suddenly appeared on top of 
Galindez’ desk after his apartment had twice 
previously been searched by police and the 
Bureau of Missing Persons? 

Who do you think alerted the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and 
Freedom that a propaganda offensive against 
Trujillo was going to get under way? 

Investigators have turned up evidence 
proving that Galindez did not write the orig- 
inal book “Era of Trujillo.“ He rewrote it. 
Would you be interested in following this 
up? 

42. As you say, “Gradually speculation 
about it faded from newspaper columns. 
Then in December a second man disap- 
peared—this time in the dictator's own capi- 
tal, Ciudad Trujillo.” 

So, according to Porter, “in the minds of 
those who know and understand the methods 
of Trujillo, the story of Gerry Murphy's mys- 
tifying disappearance began to add up.” 

True. Those minds began to add up a 
story as soon as the news of Murphy’s dis- 
appearance was spotted in the Dominican 
press. It afforded a pretext for a renewal of 
Operation Galindez. Do you think those 
minds were grateful for your cooperation? 

43. Do you have any comment on this 
statement on kidnaping by Senator JAMES 
EAsTLAND, of Mississippi: 

“We have evidence in our files that Iron 
Curtain countries, notably Soviet Russia, 
have used their U. N. delegations as a base 
for illegal repatriation of refugees. * * * 
With almost unbelievable audacity (Soviet 
agents) defied the authority of the United 
States by the use of bluff and deception.” 

The Galindez kidnaping or murder was 
obviously the work of highly skilled profes- 
sionals. Which agents are most expert in 
such operations? Who stands to gain most 
from driving a wedge between the United 
States and the only stable government in the 
turbulent Caribbean? Is it possible that 
those minds through bluff and deception 
have made a big step toward realizing that 
goal? 

44. Do you know that the Dominican Re- 
public has twice before been the target of 
this type of propaganda assault? Twice be- 
fore, 1947 and 1949, the campaign was co- 
ordinated with Communist-inspired at- 
tempted armed invasion. Would you like 
proof of that statement? Do you think it 
possible that the present smear campaign is 
to be used as the backdrop for another such 
move, possibly in the economic field? = 

45. Inasmuch as your theory of the kid- 
naping of Jesus Galindez could have been 
pieced together by anyone literate enough 
to read a newspaper, you may want to make 
a sincere effort to see justice done, to deter- 
mine Galindez’ fate beyond all doubt, even if 
you cannot make the Dominican Govern- 
ment the kidnaper. 
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In line with this thinking, Representative 
Barratr O'Hara of Illinois, states: 

“There should be the same fair treatment 
afforded nations in the protection of their 
reputations as under our concept of Ameri- 
can justice we accord to individuals.” 

Do you think it possible you can “accord 
that same fair treatment” when the Domini- 
can Republic is concerned? 

Until now, of course, as El Diario de Nueva 
York notes: “The publicity given to the 
anti-Trujillo accusations has been so enor- 
mous as to drown out the voices of certain 
people—including high-ranking police offi- 
cers—who hold contrary views.” 

I believe it is not unfair to say that you 
have saddled yourself with the burden of 
presenting proof in the Galindez case. Don't 
you think you owe it to your readers—if not 
us—to back off a bit and perhaps study the 
Galindez mystery from a less rigid perspec- 
tive. 

You are probably quite aware that any lack 
of anti-Trujillo bias by Life or any other 
individual or publication is an invitation to 
immediate smear attack. As the Diario de 
Neuva York can well testfy: 

“The opinions prevailing in certain circles 
are so strong that he who tries to express 
his views objectively is attacked by the anti- 
Trujillo people.” : 

Is objectivity too much to expect from 
you? 

46. You conclude: “But with the Galindez- 
Murphy-de la Maza cases Trujillo seemed to 
have given unprecedented ammunition to 
his enemies.” Have you thought of the 
Possibility that that unprecedented ammu- 
nition is more in the nature of what military 
ordnance men call a shaped charge—a shaped 
charge fabricated by the enemies of both 
our nations? 

Do you think that the unprecedented am- 

, Munition, that shaped charge which you 
fired against us might just possibly be aimed 
vires at the people of the United States than 
at us? 

In short, haven't you been a bit trigger- 
happy? 

Sincerely, ş 
JUAN ARCE MEDINA, 
Attorney at Law. 


Even Our Secretary of Agriculture Should 
Be Able To See We Can’t Come Out 
Even With Egg Prices Like This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Marvin Nilson of Twin Valley, Minn., 
Pointed out in a letter to me on egg 
Prices: “Even our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should well be able to see that we 
ey come out even with prices like 

a Bd 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
request permission to insert this letter 
in the Recorp, 

TWIN VALLEY, MINN. July 12, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs, Knutson: At the present time 
we are getting 24 cents a dozen for No. 1 
eggs—the price has been as low as 19 cents. 
Even our Secretary of Agriculture should 
well be able to see that we can't ever come 
out even with prices like that. 


I can quote these prices for the following 
towns in this vicinity: Twin Valley, Flom, 
Uien, Ada, Hendrum, Halstad, Mahnomen, 
Waubun, Moorhead, Hutterdah!, Hawley, and 
Gary, so you can see how unhappy we all 
are with the situation. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Marvin NILSON, 


I Am An American Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as na- 
tional cochairman of the Helios Founda- 
tion and I Am An American Day Com- 
mittee, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to the 20th annual I Am An 
American Day held on May 19, 1957. 

Because many of the Members of the 
House and the Senate are sponsors of 
this organization, I will be brief in my 
remarks, but feel that new Members will 
be interested in the history and objec- 

ives of this organization. 

: This event was first celebrated in May 
1938 prompted by Mrs, Paul d’Otrenge 
Seghers, native of Poland, founder- 
president of the Helios Foundation. At 
her instigation, the movement is now 
observed throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere and is motivated by a desire to 
cultivate American ideals and better 
understanding among mankind. 

I take the liberty of quoting a few of 
the messages received by the committee 
at the recent celebration from leaders 
here and elsewhere: 

From Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, Ambassador 

mala: 
07 prion the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your very esteemed letter of April 27, 1955, 
in which you attached a copy of the letter 
which you addressed to His Excellency, Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas, President of Guate- 
mala, 

“There fs no doubt but that the celebra- 
fon of I Am An American Day will form an- 
other link in strengthening and uniting the 
countries of the Americas. ad å 

“Thanking you for your co y. an 
with renewed ee e ot my esteem.“ 

F. Antonio Rizzuto, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina: 

“He tenido el agrado de recibir su muy 
atenta carta del 18 del actual, en la que me 
informa de la celebracion del Dia Yo Soy 
Americano, en el mes de mayo de cada año. 

“No puedo negarme a aceptar el ofreci- 
miento que usted me hace en nombre de 
la sefiora Bronislawa Seghers, presidenta y 
fundadora de la Helios Foundation, en virtud 
de mi intensa labor panamericanista. Nadie 
mejor que yo puede ver con gusto y satis- 
faccion inciativas de este indole. 

“Le agradezco la distincion que me hace y 
quedo a sus ordenes, esperando mayores 
detalles al respecto. 

“Saludo al senor alcalde con mi mas dis- 
tinguida consideracion.” 

Embajada DePanama, Washington, J, J. 
Vallarino, Ambassador: 

“Thank you for your note of April 27, en- 
closing copy of & letter to His Excellency the 
President of Panama with reference to the 
celebration of I Am an American Day. 
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“I sincerely believe that the decision of the 
Helios Foundation to dedicate its 19th an- 
nual celebration to the Latin American 
neighbors and friends is of great significance 
in furthering closer friendship, better under- 
standing and mutual cooperation between the 
states of this hemisphere and also believe 
that the decision taken by the Helios 
Foundation should have a far reaching effect, 
the good results of which it is impossible to 
estimate at present. 

“I wish to extend my most cordial con- 
gratulations to the Helios Foundation for 


their decision and best wishes for a very 


Successful I Am an American Day celebra- 
tion throughout the American States.” 

From the Presidency of the Dominican Re- 
public signed by Hector B, Trujillo Molina: 

“The initiative adopted by the Helios 
Foundation in dedicating the celebration 
of the 19th anniversary of I Am an American 
Day to the Latin American countries consti- 
tutes a warm and heartening recognition of 
the mission of the men and women of 
America. 

“To be an American implies, in the first 
sense, the militant conviction that America 
should be the common country of all the 
peoples which make it up. Therefore, to de- 
fend the liberties and independence of our 
continent, strengthening its solidarity and 
collaboration, both politically as well as eco- 
nomically and socially, contributes, by virtue 
of our example, to the realization of the uni- 
versalist fate of America, not only among 
ourselves but also in the world. 

“It pleases me, therefore, to know that the 
Helios Foundation looks with this trans- 
cendant vision at the noble objectives which 
it has laid down, in such a way that it is for 
me particularly pleasing on the occasion of 
the 19th anniversary, to send you a message 
of warmth and congratulations in the name 
of the people and the Government of the 
Dominican Republic.“ 

A message from Poles in exile: 

We Poles, filled with gratitude and love 
for the country which in our greatest need 
in life, has embraced us and opened its 
doors to us—bow our heads in deep humility 
before the Stars and Stripes—the symbol of 
freedom. 

May we also take this opportunity on this 
I Am an American Day dedicated to the 
ideals of America, to express our pride that 
one of our sisters, Bronislawa Seghers, who 
came to these shores 84 years ago, imme- 
diately recognized the importance of preserv- 
ing and cultivating the ideals upon which 
this democracy was founded, and out of her 
grateful heart originated the I am an Amer- 
ican Day, now observed throughout the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere. That this 20th 
observance is being dedicated to the millions 
of people throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere and captive European nations is very 
gratifying and we send all of those sponsor- 
ing this noble work and those in bondage, 
looking to us for liberation, our prayers. 

We finally want to join in again express- 
ing our loyalty, our faithfulness, our readi- 
ness to live, to fight, and to die—if neces- 
sary—for the protection of the flag of the 
United States. 

For the Poles in exile: Ambassador Jan 
Ciechanowski, Dr. and Mrs. Bohden Nagorski, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Szczerbinski, Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs, Michael Mascicki, Geni and 
Mrs, Wladyslaw Bortnowski; Prof. and Mrs, 
Oskar Haleckl. 

A message from the curator of I Am an 
American Day Museum: 

“In 1938 an idea was born in the West Hills 
of Long Island where Walt Whitman first saw 
the light. Today the widespread apprecia- 
tion of being an American proves the impor- 
tance of the inspiration of this idea. When 
I Am an American Day was conceived by 
Mrs, Paul d'Otrenge Seghers, who keenly felt 
the depth of such privilege, few others 
realized as she did the urgency of its need. 
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Mrs. Seghers has through her I Am an Amert- 
can Day programs supplied the drive of a 
great force for the preservation of the things 
we Americans cherish. Heritage is lost if 
traditions die. Our sacred rights, our Amer- 
ican way, must be protected for us and those 
who follow. 

“I am proud to be a charter member and 
to have taken part in all of these patriotic 
activities since their inception. 

JESSE MERRITT, 
Historian-Curator. 


Hon. Fred J. Munder, county judge of 
Suffolk County, N. Y., founder-member 
of the Helios Foundation and cochairman 
of the day: 

“For 20 years I have had the privilege of 
participating in the observance of I Am An 
American Day at Sunnyhill Farm. The ori- 
gin in 1938 of this observance was the re- 
sult of the hope of Mrs. Paul d'Otrenge 
Seghers. 

“To preserve American doctrines, we must 
be ever alert. I know of no better way to 
remind all of us in our great Western Hemi- 
sphere of the need for this awareness than 
through the continued observance of I Am 
An American Day, being dedicated this year 
in unity with our valued friends, the Latin 
American Republics and the Dominion of 
Canada, to the 100 million people in the 9 
captive European nations.” 

Cardinal Spellman's message for I Am An 
American day: 

“From the very birth of our country all 
her varied peoples have lived and worked 
together to make and keep our country con- 
secrate. Yet we, their heirs, have often 
failed to put the proper price upon the pre- 
cious things of life our forefathers and sons 
bought for us with blood. Freedom is one 
of these. But freedom is not a, treasure 
which, once cannot be lost, and it 
will be lost for us and for our children and 
their children unless it is cherished, de- 
fended and preserved as it was fought for 
and won. 

“Liberty is God's gift to America and fafth 
in God is America’s might. May God bless 
America.” 

From Hon. Edgar F. Hazleton, Surrogate, 
Suffolk County, N. Y.: 

“Here at Sunnyhill Farm where in the 
spring of 1938 I am an American Day was 
born, we foregather each May to take stock, 
as it were, of Americanism, but at this 20th 
annual I Am An American Day observance, 
we are fortunate to welcome and honor our 
true and loyal neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere, the 21 Latin American Repub- 
lics and the Dominion of Canada, into our 
group of freedom-loving Americans, ex- 
press our admiration for their cultures and 
their great contributions to the world of 
science and the arts. I know that their old 
traditions combined with our new way of 
life, will fortify the existence of our all- 
American unit and out of this a firm mutual 
appreciation and strong path toward an 
everlasting peace, in the world, at large, will 
be cemented. 

“A dream long dwelt upon amounts to 
prayer, and prayer wrought in faith comes 
true. So has it come to pass that the vision 
of prayer of Mrs. Bronislawa Seghers, to fix 
in the minds of our people the dignity and 
meaning of being an American, celebrates its 
20th anniversary here at Sunnyhill Farm, 
where I Am An American Day was conceived 
and born.” 

DeLesseps S. Morrison, mayor of the city 
of New Orleans: 
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itage for we all fought for our Independence. 

We all came to this New World in pursuit of a 
new and better life. And here we have es- 
tablished a vision that our mother countries 
now hasten to add to their own ways of life. 
We are united in one heritage, one belief, and 
one thought. A thought that finds expres- 
sion throughout the United States and the 
Latin American neighbors. Together we lift 
‘our voices, to proclaim -in unit, I am an 
American. 

Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, bishop of Long 
Island: 

“You have the assurance of my prayers for 
God's blessing and guidance to be with you 
in every endeavor. 

“May I take this opportunity to extend my 
gocd wishes for the complete success of the 
observances.” 

Robert D. L. Gardiner: 

“I heartily endorse I Am gu American Day 
as it is an annual reminder to everyone in 
the Western Hemisphere to thank God for 
the great privilege and all the blessings that 
go with being an American.” 

Mort S. Cox, manager, Hot Springs Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

“The observance of I Am an American Day 
means much to us in Hot Springs National 
Park, particularly because of your many de- 
lightful visits here with us. May the ac- 
knowledged benefits derived from the health- 
ful hot waters of Hot Springs National Park 
continue to be yours to give you strength 
and health in your work of cultivating Amer- 
ican ideals and better understanding among 
mankind. 

“Our thoughts are with you, with best 
wishes on the occasion of your 20th I Am an 
American Day celebration.” 

Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, 
Agriculture: 

“It probably rarely occurs to many of us 
that people from the tip of the vast conti- 
nent of South America to the Arctic Circle, 
and on many of the offshore islands of this 
hemisphere, can proudly say, ‘I am an 
American." 

“As Americans, as the people of the New 
World, we own lands in every climate, vast 
mountain ranges, mighty rivers, magnificent 
cities, and endless reaches of fertility on 
which are based all our riches, agriculture. 
But we own more than that. We own and 
cherish dearly-bought freedoms of the un- 
dividual. 

“We can give thanks in many tongues for 
these blessings, but in spiritual solidarity, 
when on May 19 we celebrate I am an 
American Day throughout this hemisphere.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
Representative to the United Nations: 

“May I extend all good wishes for a suc- 
cessful observance of I am an American 
Day. This 20th observance should do much 
to help American citizens reaffirm faith in 
their heritage of freedom.” 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field: 

“The 20th anniversary of the observance 
of I am an American Day deserves the full 
support of every American as well as the 
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* citizens of our good neighbors in Canada and 


the Latin American countries. 

“I am glad to join with my fellow postal 
workers in this expression of hearty endorse- 
ment of the ideals of I am an American 
Day. It is our prayerful hope that the 
mutual understanding and trust existing be- 
tween the countries of the American Con- 
tinents will continue to flourish.” 

Hon, Adlal E. Stevenson: 

“I am an American Day is designed to 
bring democratic values and responsibilities 
into clear focus. It Is an occasion also for 
honoring all those who, by coming of age 
or through naturalization, have attained the 
status of citizenship. : 

“I hope that the splendid objectives of this 
20th annual observance will be realized this 
year in gratifying measure. 

“This commendable movement, which 
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originated on May 31, 1938, at Huntington, 
Long Island, deserves official recognition.” 

Rev. William J. Dunne, S. J., president, 
University of San Francisco: 

“I would like to express my great admira- 
tion for the splendid work you are doing 
through the Helios Foundation and particu- 
larly the spreading of I Am an American 
Day. Never have we had a greater need for 
emphasis upon the blessings we have re- 
ceived in the United States of America, 

“Iam proud to have met you who originally 
undertook this work. I pray God to grant 
you many years of good health and spare 
you for these important tasks.” 

Mayor Floyd A. Housley, of Hot. Springs, 
Ark.: 


“The citizens of Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., America’s oldest Federal reservation, 
join me in sending this greeting and en- 
couragement to you on the occasion of the 
20th annual celebration of I Am an American 
Day. 

“We know your stay and treatments in 
Hot Springs have benefited you in previous 
years. We earnestly pray that the waters of 
this world famous resort make possible your 
continued work and presence at many, many 
more I Am an American Day celebrations. 

“From all of us, best wishes.” 

Senator Francis Case of South Dakota: 

“I am glad to learn that the theme for the 
20th anniversary of I Am An American Day 
is ‘peace with freedom and justice for all.“ 

“Eventual attainment of the objective so 
well begun will ultimately result in bringing 
to all peoples the peace for which they yearn 
and hope. To the people over whom the Iron 
Curtain has fallen this anniversary gives a 
ray of hope on a distant horizon. Our pray- 
ers and willingness to help will encourage 
them once again to strive for that freedom 
which was lost.” 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the many persons who are en- 
deavoring to make the 20th annual observ- 
ance of I Am An American Day a success- 
ful program dedicated to our neighbors in 
the Dominion of Canada, and in the 21 Latin 
American nations. 

In a very real sense we are all Americans 
sharing in common heritage of freedom. We 
should do all within our power to help im- 
prove relations between these countries, and 
at the same time make for strong unity of 
purpose on international problems. 

“The interchange of students, journalists, 
scientists, and leaders in other walks of life 
is a valuable tool for improving relations. 
The Hellos Foundation Is to be commended 
for fostering this exchange work that is mak- 
ing closer bonds of understanding between 
the people of Latin America and North 
America." 

Senator Jonn W. Bricker, of Ohio: 

“Military solidarity and the maintenance 
of cordial relations between the people of the 
United States and the people of other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere are es- 
sential in the worldwide struggle against 
atheistic communism. I hope that the 20th 
anniversary of I Am An American Day will 
strengthen the bonds of personal friendship 
and military unity which are so essential in 
the global fight for freedom.” 

Senator FRANK A. Barrett of Wyoming: 

“I read with a great deal of interest the 
efforts of your organization to contribute to 
a better understanding and friendship 
among the peoples of the United States and 
other republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
May I commend you and your organization 
for striving toward such a lofty goal. 

“It is through such organizations as yours, 
having for their purpose such unselfish 
principles as better understanding and in- 
creased friendship among nations, that the 
free world continues to remain free.” 

Message from Gen. Frederick M. Water- 
bury, national cochairman I am an Ameri- 
can Day Committee: 
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The auspicious day when Bronislawa 
Seghers became a citizen of the United 
States started a chain of reactions for all 
present and future citizens. She had suf- 
fered cruelly at the hands of Communists— 
physically ill and heartsick. She had groped 
through fogs of every kind of frustration. 

The only tangible asset left her was the 
comfort of spirituality—that never left her. 
And because she must rise from this horrible 
depression, she found solace and comfort, in 
her aloneness, in the voice which spoke to 
her, recalling that she is an American. 

It was then that I am an American pene- 
trated into her subconscious mind, consoling 
her, in spite of all her tribulations and 
sorrows. She then conceived the idea of 
having a day set aside for all Americans to 
rededicate themselves to the ideals of their 
country. The sympathetic and generous 
thought for others who too could find up- 
lifting courage in the realization of I am 
an American encouraged her and brought 
about the first I Am an American Day at this 
memorable spot at her home, Sunnyhill 
Farm, Huntington, Long Island, in May 1938. 

It is now being observed throughout the 
Nation, and each citizen can proclaim his 
thankfulness and pride in the ringing words, 
Iam an American. 

Today, Mrs. Paul d'otrenge Seghers, the 
founder of I am an American Day is still 
devoting her entire life to spreading a great 
Appreciation and love for her adopted land 
America, 7 

I Am an American Day message from 
Tiburcio Carias, Jr., Ambassador, permanent 
representative of Honduras, to the United 
Nations: 

The word pan-Americanism“ already has 
an illustrious place in the annals of the his- 
tory of nations. Pan-Americanism is a po- 
tent appeal that has transformed the hori- 
Zons of human aspirations in an entire con- 
tinent. Yet we must confess that lapses in 
the practical application of these high as- 
Pirations have frequently been observed. 

This is why the praiseworthy purposes of 
the Helios Foundation, as revealed by the 
tireless, constructive, and imaginative work 
of its originator, Mrs. Paul d'Otrenge 
Seghers, and her coworkers in the founda- 
tion, merit the admiration of all who labor 
for the intensification of our spirit of col- 
lectlvity and toward a more impulsive fervor 
in our pan-American consciousness. 

Those in the Americas who must be prac- 
tical as well as idealistic, should begin by 
encouraging the extension of genuine pa- 
triotism so that its sentiment embraces not 
merely one area but the entirety of our 
hemisphere. Should this enlightened goal 
be accepted, we would see p in our 
movement toward a supreme continental 
Well-being. 

When the lavish measure of our geopoliti- 
cal potentialities are not only recognized but 
Placed in their proper perspective, then the 
Scope and dignity of this majestic concep- 
tion will have produced its own reward. 

In a world flooded by dark prophecies 
Which confuse the spirit of mankind, we 
must not be disco by the complexity 
of our problems, but must, on the contrary, 
nae to conquer our apathy in resolving 

em. 

Senator FRANK J. LavscHe: 

“It gives me great pleasure to commend 
the Helios Foundation as it observes the 20th 
annual I Am An American Day. Our coun- 
try has need of such organizations which 
cultivate American ideals and traditions and 
which work to promote better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. It is 
my sincere hope that the leaders of Helios 
will continue this inspiring program which 
this year recognizes our kinship to the citi- 
zens of the Dominion of Canada and the 21 
Latin American Republics.” ` 
Fah a Joun F, KENNEDY of Massachu- 
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“It is gratifying that on this 20th anniver- 
sary of I Am an American Day we in the 
United States can join hands with our neigh- 
bors to the north and our neighbors to the 
south to the very tip of the southern con- 
tinent in celebration of a common heritage 
and a common goal. And in both the inheri- 
tance which we share and the goal to which 
we are together dedicated there is one word 
which stands above all others—and for which 
we can be thankful above all—and that is: 
Rich is our heritage; great be our 

oal.” 

. Senator Estes Kerauver of Tennessee: 

“It is a pleasure for me to participate in 
the I Am an American Day celebration cf 
the Helios Foundation, 

“The ties between the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere have shown the true spirit 
of brotherhood by 3 . and liv- 

ether in peace for many years. 
a SP LAN F. eigiu. of oi 
: “I am happy to sẹnd a message 
3 on the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of I Am an American Day, spon- 
sored by the Helios Foundation. 

“A great deal has been done in the past 
few years in creating a better understanding 
and friendship among the people of the 
United States and our neighbors to the 
north and south. The Helios Foundation 
has played an important role in this effort. 
The importance of personal contacts and 
friendship on an international level should 
never be forgotten and cultural inter- 
changes amongst the countries of North and 
South America should be greatly encour- 

ed.“ 

9 Canis E. Porrer, of Michigan: 
“This year we celebrate I Am an American 
Day on the theme peace with freedom and 
justice for all. Not only should we observe 
this day with reverence, but we should carry 
uppermost in our minds and hearts our 
thanks that we enjoy peace and freedom 
every day of the year. While we treasure 
peace with freedom for ourselves, we must 
hope and work toward that day when all 
men of all countries will enjoy the same 
blessings that we as Americans enjoy. 
Senator Everrtr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois: 
“Best wishes in your every endeavor to 
advance the cause of this country through 
the I Am an American Day observances, It 
is an excellent way to dramatize our duty, 
our interest and our sever to this great 
Nation in a feverish world.” 
Senator Sruant SYMINGTON of Missouri: 
“I Am an American Day 1957 is an occasion 
to be proud of the energy, the ability, and 
the cooperation of the peoples of the Western 
emisphere. 
ChE a Nation, we are confronted by the 
growing menace of communism striving to 
destroy those freedoms and rights for which 
Americans have fought so valiantly. This is, 
a time for all of us to be alert. 

“Even in our freedom loving 3 

re are udices, unemployment, slums, 
— areas er The elimination and 
cures of such weak spots are goals which we 

mld seek 
2 all, we must stand strong in de- 
tense of our freedoms. We dare not relax 
our vigilance, lest we find ourselves with 
only memoraies of the greatest of all civili- 
zations.” 

Senator RALPH E. FLANDERS of Vermont: 

“I was glad to learn from your letter of 
recent date of the proposal to mark the 20th 
anniversary of I Am an American Day on 
May 19 and to have it dedicated to our 
neighbors to the north and to the south. 

“It is most unfortunate that we who are 
citizens of the United States seem to have 
taken to ourselves the designation of Ameri- 
can. There are two Americas, North and 
South. The people who live to the south of 
us in Latin America, all the way to Cape 
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Horn, are all Americans. We have a common 
pride and a common interest. Anything 
which extends that interest and drews us 
closer together makes better Amercians of 
us all. 

“I congratulate you on your efforts toward 
this end.” 

Senator FREDERICK G. Payne, of Maine: 

“The efforts of the Helios Foundation to 
cultivate American ideals and better under- 
standing among mankind have my hearty 
endorsement on this, the 20th anniversary of 
I Am an American Day. Dedicating the day 
this year to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere is a fitting tribute to, and re- 
minder of, the free interchange of good will 
which American neighbors enjoy. 

“The Americas provide an excellent exam- 
ple to the entire world that free nations can 
exist in peace and harmony. It is my hope 
that your program will serve to focus atten- 
tion on the brotherhood of the Western 
World; that it may be a beacon of hope to the 
enslaved areas of the world—areas where 
totalitarian communism today deprives 
ae of pegple of their liberty and free- 

om.“ 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, of Mary- 
land: 

“It is most appropriate that the 20th 
anniversary of I Am an American Day be 
dedicated to our freedom-loving neighbors. 
The fine spirit of friendship between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere has set 
a notable example for the entire world. 

“We cannot, however, rely entirely upon 
these accomplishments of the past. All 
peoples of the Western World must strive 
continuously to protect our common ideals 
of freedom and foster the development of 
even better understanding and mutual re- 
spect. 

“I am confident that the program of the 
Helios Foundation will have a significant and 
lasting effect on the achievement of this 
essential goal,” 

Jacques Leger, Ambassador of Haiti: 

Je me fais le plaisir d'accuser reception de 
la lettre du 28 avril ecoule sous couvert de 
laquelle votre Honneur a bien voulu me 
transmettre copie de celle qu'elle a addressee 
le 26 du meme mois a Son Excellence Le 
President de la Republique d'Haiti. 

“Je remercie Votre Honneur de cette cour- 
toise communication qui a recu ma meilleure 
attention. 

“En retour, je me fais le vif plaisur de 
Vassurer que la Republique d'Haiti, tout 
comme les austres Republiques Americaines 
auxquelles echoit le privilege de se voir 
consacrer le XIXeme anniversaire de I am ah 
American Day, saura accueillir avec enthousi- 
asme une telle initiative et al recommenda- 
tion qu'elle inspire. 

“Partageant l'ideal de la Fondation Helios, 
le Gouvernement de mon Pays ne manquera 
pas de s'associer a son herureuse initiative 
dictee par le loyable souci d'aviver le courant 
de sympathie qui existe deja si heureusement 
entre l'Amerique Latine et les Etats Unis. 

“Veuillez agreer, Monsieur le Maire, les 
assurance de ma haute consideration.” 
Ambassador of 


“I take this occasion to congratulate you 
on such a worthy and commendable under- 
taking, and I wish you every success.” 

From the Capital de Puerto Rico, Puerto 
Rico: 

“Recibi su amable carta de fecha 18 de 
abril de 1955 en la cual me invita para que 
sea miembro del Comite Interamericano en- 
cargado de la celebracion del Dia Yo Soy 
Americano. 

“Gustosamente acepto su cordial invita- 
cion y le ofrezco mi mas decidida coopera- 
cion para que la celebracion de ese dia sea 
un rotundo exito interamericano, 

“Espero de usted que me envie las instruc- 
ciones pertinentes para yo poder desempenar 


- 


s 
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cabalmente mis responsabilidades como mi- 
embro de ese Comite. 

“Con mi mas profundo buen deseo por sus 
continuos existo, quedo.” 

Embajada Honoraria de Ia Cuidad De 
Nueva Orleans, Asuncion, Paraguay: 

“Complazcome en acusar recibo de su 
atenta de fecha 18 del corriente mes, en la 
que me extiendo una cordial invitacion para 
sea uno de los miembros del Comite Inter- 
americano, encargado de la celebracion del 
dia Yo Soy Americano. 

“Acepto can el mayor gusto su amable y 
gentil invitacion pudiendo contar desde ya 
con la colaboracion entusiasta de mi parte, 

“Hago propicia este oportunidad para salu- 
dar of Senor Alcaide con mi mas alto y dis- 
tinguida consideracion.” 

Antonio Ruiz Galindo, Mexico, D. F.: 

He tenido el gusto de recibir su grata 
carta de 18 del presente mes, con su atenta 
inyitacion para que sea el suscrito uno de 
los miembros del Comite Interamericano 
encargado de la celebracion del dia Yo Soy 
American. 

“Agrdezco muy sinceramente su invitacion 
y solo quisiera que tuviera usted la bondad 
de decrime en que debe consistir mi 

è cooperacion para el objecto de que se trata. 

“Quedo en espera de sus letras y con muy 
afectuosos saludos, aprovecho la ocasion para 
Tepetirme su afectisimo atento amigo y 
seguro servidor.“ 

A. D. P. Heeney, Ambassador of the Domin- 
ion of Canada: 

“We are most gratified that the celebra- 
tion is being dedicated to Canada and the 
Latin American Republics. I wish you every 
success in this neighborly enterprise.” 

Victor Andrade, Ambassador of Bolivia: 

“I want to congratulate you for the de- 
cision to celebrate the 18th annual I Am an 

- American Day celebration to the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics. This action shows the true 
and strong hemisphere position adopted by 
the city of New Orleans as well as the Helios 
Foundation.” 

Manuel Resumil Aragunde, District Gov- 
ernor of Santo Domingo: 

“Tengo recibida su atenta carta del 18 de 
abril ultimo por la cual tiene usted la gen- 
tileza de hacerme la mas cordial invitacion 
para que sea uno de miembros del Comite 
Inter-American encargado de la celebracion 
del Dia Yo Soy Americano. 

“Estimo muy plausible el proposito que 
animo a la senora Bronislawa de Seghers, al 
crear la Helios Foundation, y con el propo- 
sito de prestarle la cooperacion que este a 
mi alcance, le agradeceria remitirme los 
estatutos y reglamentos que rigen dicha or- 
ganizacion a fin de estar mejor edifacado y 
poder ofrecer una mejor colaboracion. 

“A agradecerle la fina cortesia que ha 
tenido al extenderme la invitacion aludida, 
saluda a usted muy atentemente.” 

Enrique Bustos, Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Consul General of Chile: 

“Congratulations and best wishes on the 
ninteenth annual I Am an American Day 
celebration and your wonderful work.” 

Jorge Hazera, Ambassador of Costa Rica: 

“I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of April 27, 1955, ad- 
dressed to Ambassador Facio who is retiring 
from his post, and transmitting a copy of 
the neighborly proposal you have sent to 
President Figueres concerning the possbillity 
of dedicating the third Sunday of this 
month as I Am an American Day thereby 
extending to the inter-American level the 
celebration established and observed yearly 
by the Helios Foundation on a national 
plane, 

“We have become accustomed to the 
an then Ze you never fail to demonstrate 

e portance of promoti good 
neighborliness and good Partio KAAT 
the peoples of the hemisphere and congratu- 
are you on this new evidence of your feel- 

ngs.” 
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Joao Carlos Muniz, Brazilian Ambassador: 

“Thank you for your letter of April 27 
regarding the observance of the third Sun- 
day in May as I Am an American Day. 

“Please accept our best wishes for this 
excellent initiative in promoting stronger 
bonds of friendship and culture between na- 
tions of the American Continents.” 

Senator Minton R. Youna, of North Da- 
kota: 

“Thank you very much for your recent 
letter concerning I Am an American Day. 
This is certainly a very worthwhile project. 
During these days of international crises 
and Wl feeling, it is more important than 
ever that the freedom-loving people of the 
world coordinate their efforts to the advance- 
ment of real democracy. 

“The activities of your I Am an American 
Day cannot help but foster warm relation- 
ships between the United States, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and the Latin American 
Republics to the south. As we continue our 
interchanging of ideas and work together 
on mutual problems, we cannot help but 
advance the common cause of freedom and 

will. 

“Mrs. Seghers, pursuant to. your request, 
I am pleased to enclose an autographed pic- 
ture. I hope and trust this will be satis- 
factory. Thank you again for writing.” 

Senator Irvine M. Ives, of New York: 

“On this 20th anniversary observance of 
I Am an American Day, I am tremendously 
gratified by the news that this significant 
occasion is being dedicated to our neighbors 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

“The citizens of the Dominion of Canada 
and the citizens of the 21 Latin American 
Republics share with us in the Divine bless- 
ing of peace and progress. It is most desir- 
able and appropriate that they join with us 
in an appreciation of the liberties and op- 
portunities that have ennobled the common 
history of the North and South American 
Continents. 

“And as we share in these blessings and 
seek to measure up to the responsibilities 
they bring with them, let us join also in 
prayer that the millions of less-fortunate 
human beings behind the Iron Curtain may 
someday—and God grant that it be soon— 
have equal cause to rejoice with us in man's 
long struggle to unfetter the human spirit.” 

Senator WARREN G. Macnuson, of Wash- 
ington: 

“I am happy to hear that the Sunday, 
May 19, observance of Iam an American Day 
will witness an extension of this significant 
ceremony to our neighboring nations to the 
north and south of us. It is good to know 
also that Ambassador Dr. Carlas of Honduras 
has accepted the chairmanship of the ex- 
pansion in Latin American countries. 

But a moment of reflective thought on 
the part of each of us, whether in North or 
South America, is required on May 19, or 
any other day, to reaffirm the great heritage 
which is ours through American citizenship. 
However, the same reflection strengthens and 
renews the conviction and realization that 
our full responsibility is not realized until 
we have bent every effort to guarantee others 
those privileges and dignities which are ours. 

“I am happy to enclose the autographed 
photograph which you requested. 

“My best wishes for a most successful ob- 
servance this year.” 

Senator Russe.t B. Lone, of Louisiana: 

“I appreciate having the information con- 
tained in your recent letter regarding the 
forthcoming celebration of I Am an Ameri- 
can Day. I am convinced that your pro- 

is very valuable, and I sincerely hope 
that it will enjoy continued success.” 

Senator Husrrr H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota: “On Sunday, May 19, we will all cele- 
brate I Am an American Day. I welcome 
your decision to dedicate the day this year 
to our Canadian neighbors to the North, and 
our Latin American neighbors to the South. 
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Nothing is more important to a continued 
and increased exchange among the people 
of the Americas. The benefits to ourselves 
and to the world are incalculable. 

Best wishes, and good luck to you in your 
endeavors.” 

Senator Frank CHURCH, of Idaho: “It 
is a pleasure to respond to your request that 
I contribute a message to be published in 
your forthcoming 20th anniversary program. 

“The true spirit of brotherhood, which is 
the heart of Americanism, has validity for 
the hemisphere, as it does for the Nation, the 
neighborhood, and the world. In your efforts 
to propagate this spirit, I wish you well.” 

Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah: 
“Congratulations to the Helios Foundation 
as it prepares to celebrate its 20th anniver- 
sary of I Am an American Day which is dedi- 
cated to the propagation of Americanism 
each day of the year among all of the peoples 
on the American continent. 

“Best wishes for your efforts in keeping 
with this honorable ideal.” 

Senator Jon SPARKMAN, Alabama: 

“In this great country of ours, it seems 
to me that every day could appropriately 
be I Am an American Day. It is well, 
though, to designate a specific day to take 
stock of the many blessings that we enjoy 
simply because we live in America, 

“And it is appropriate that we dedicate 
this day to our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. By working together, and 
maintaining friendly relations, these nations 
can be mutually beneficial in promoting 
the well-being of each of us. We can form 
a strong bulwark for individual freedom 
and for our national security. 

“Two great Americans—President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull—working together as a team recog- 
nized this fact. I am delighted that the 
wise policies which they set forth have been 
followed by their successors. 

“I am glad to assure you that I will work 
for an even better understanding by the 
people of my own country and those of the 
other republics of the Western Hemisphere.” 
Geo H. Kuchl, Senator of Califor- 

a: i. 

“The many bonds between all of the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere will be 
tightened and made more meaningful as I 
Am an American Day takes on international 
significance. 

“This annual observation has done much 
to bulld unity in our own Nation. The 
peoples of all countries in this hemisphere 
share a common heritage, in that each na- 
tion was built by emigrants from the Old 
World who joined with the inhabitants in 
forming new governments and affording 
broader opportunities for rewarding lives in 
the true spirit of freedom and democracy. 

“I commend the Helios Foundation for its 
steps in improving the relations between all 
Americans regardless of nationality.” 

Senator Homer S. CAPEHART, of Indiana: 

“Thank you very much for giving me the 
opportunity to participate in I Am an 
American Day. 

“It occurred to me that your slogan Peace 
With Freedom and Justice For All, was par- 
ticularly appropriate this year and I join 
with you and millions of others in expressing 
the hope that the freedom-loving people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain may regain their in- 
dependence in the not-too-distant future.” 

Senator Earle C. Clements, of Kentucky: 

“Peace With Freedom and Justice For All, 
is a completely appropriate theme for the 
annual I Am an American Day program. 

“A peace that would mean enslavement of 
the bodies and souls of freedom-loving 
peoples of the world would be a living death. 
As we work toward peace in the world, we 
must ever be on the alert to guarantee that 
the rights of all people to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of their own happiness shall be 
safeguarded.” 
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Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Washing- 
ton: 

“It is only fitting on this 20th I Am an 
American Day that our theme should be 
Peace With Freedom and Justice For All. 

“We need to remind ourselves today and 
every day that there are vast areas of the 
world where people are not free. 

“This is especially true at a moment when 
the new turn in Soviet foreign policy is in 
danger of obscuring the fact that 100 million 
freedom-loving peoples are still captive be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

“We say to the world: If the Soviet Union 
really wants to show good faith, it can return 
to these peoples the freedom that once wes 
theirs. This is an important message to tell 
the world. But this alone, is not enough. 

“Equally important, we must continue to 
protect and strengthen our freedoms at home 
as a symbol of hope for captive peoples every- 
where, And we must pledge our untiring 
efforts to help free them from their bondage.” 

Senator Richanp L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon: 

“I am happy to join my colleagues who 
have written you in their commendation 
of your idea of dedicating I Am an American 
Day this year to all the peoples of North 
and South America. I think it is a splendid 
idea thus to celebrate the long-standing 
friendly association of the two hemispheres 
and to reaffirm the American ideals of peace 
and freedom which we hold in common.” 

Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH of New 
Jersey: 

“I am happy to send these words of greet- 
ing to the Helios Foundation on the occasion 
of the 20th I Am an American Day. 

“It is with special gratification that I note 
this year's theme, Peace With Freedom and 
Justice for All, and the tribute your group 
is paying to the millions of captive people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

“We must never cease our peaceful efforts 
to restore to those people the freedom, in- 
dependence, and self-determination they 
once enjoyed before their subjection to Com- 
munist totalitarianism.” 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia: 

“The 25th anniversary of I Am an Ameri- 
can Day is a most appropriate time for every 
citizen of the Americas not only to render 
thanks for the blessings of constitutional 
liberty but also to pledge his devotion to the 
cause of protecting that liberty. 

“The United States desires to cooperate 
with our neighbor democracies in this effort 
but, in my opinion, the most important sery- 
ice we can render them is to continue to 
Provide a successful example of a republican 
form of government. 

“The genius of this system les in constitu- 
tional guaranties of the kind set forth in our 
Bill of Rights and the careful balancing of 
powers between Federal and State Govern- 
ments and among the legislative, executive, 
zan 1 branches of the Federal Govern- 

ent. 

“While these remain intact we can con- 
centrate our efforts on combating commu- 
nism and similar threatening ideologies. If 
they are nullified by allowing one branch of 
the ent to usurp the functions of 
another, our greatest danger will be from 
within our own land and we will be headed 
toward the destruction which overtook at- 
tempts at democratic government in ages 
before our own.” 

Senator James E, Murray, of Montana: 

“I am tremendously gratified that the 
Helios Foundation is dedicating I Am an 
American Day to our northern and southern 
neighbors and a Western Hemi- 
Sphere movement. It is a step toward inter- 
national solidarity, oneness, and brotherhood 
which mankind mus“ achieve. 

“The Helios Foundation is making a great 
contribution through its work and activities.” 

Senator Josern H. CLARK, of Pennsylvania: 

you so much for your letter con- 
cerning the preparations for I Am an Amer- 
ican Day, 
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“It is fitting that the 20th anniversary 
of this program should be dedicated to our 
good neighbors to the north and south. 
The understanding and mutual respect that 
exists between the United States and Can- 
ada on the one hand and the Latin Amer- 
ican republics on the other is something 
for which we are all grateful and may well 
be proud. We must encourage and further 
this spirit of cooperation. 

The Helios Foundation and the I Am an 
American Day celebration have my best 
wishes for continuing success.” 

Gov. Earl K. Long, of Louisiana: 

“This is to extend my congratulations to 
the Helios Foundation for its sponsorship 
of I Am an American Day on Sunday, May 
19, 1957. 

“It is fitting and proper that those of us 
who are citizens of so great a country as 
America should from time to time pay tri- 
bute and reflect upon those great ideals 
which have made this country what it is 
today. Americanism, with its many mean- 
ings to many people in our country, sig- 
nifies a single ideal and way of life that is 
known by all of us who have lived to enjoy 
the wondrous freedom and liberty which is 
ours. 

“Because of my strong feelings on the 
subject of Americanism, I am most happy 
to extend my greetings, and wish the foun- 
dation great success in the celebration of 
this year’s I Am an American Day.” 

Senator Grorce SmaTHers of Florida: 

“I am happy to join in paying tribute to 
the 20th anniversary of your I Am an Ameri- 
can Day. 

“The great harmony and the atmosphere 
of cocperatlon which has been created 
throughout the Americas is an example of 
Strength in unity to the entire world. I 
think it is fitting that a day be set aside 
each year on which we focus attention on 
the feeling of Americanism, which is such 
an important part of our lives every day of 
the year. There is no greater cause than 
the continued strengthening of the ties 
among American nations and the founda- 
tions of freedom which characterizes our 

ationships.” 

5 833 Martin of Pennsylvania: 

“I was greatly pleased to learn that the 
20th anniversary of I Am an American Day 
has been dedicated to strengthening the 
bonds of friendship which unite our Re- 
public with Canada and the Latin American 

blics. 

ihe cordial relations which happily exist 
among the Nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are a ‘ul influence in support 
of our mutual devotion to the ideals of lib- 
erty and independence. Patriotism finds its 
highest expression in the love of freedom 
which every true American holds to be a 
divine endowment—an inalienable right be- 
stowed by God upon all mankind. 

“As we observe I Am an American Day I 
am happy to salute our American neighbors 
of the north and the south and join with 
them in prayer that all our people may be 
brought closer together in understanding 
and cooperation for peace, progress, and 

rosperity.” 
£ Senator Kart E. MUNDT: 

“We who are fortunate enough to live in 
the Western Hemisphere should take the 
occasion offered by I Am an American Day to 
thank almighty God for the blessing of 
freedom and self-determination, which we 
enjoy under our systems of elected govern- 
ments and we pledge ourselves to the eter- 
nal task of protecting our institutions of 
freedom against foreign ideologies which 
have brought unhappiness and human slay- 
ery to so many human beings. 

“In no other area of the world, save oor 
Western Hemisphere have so many people 
“for so long enjoyed the peace and progress 
provided by our democratic processes. The 
very term American“ has become recognized 
around the world as being synonymous with 
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the rights of self-determination, private own- 
ership, and a reward of merit system which 
permits people to move forward and upward 
in conformity with their aptitudes, ideals, 
and strength of character. Here we recog- 
nize no hereditary rules and we refuse to 
yield our freedom to dictators supporting 
themselves by one party political machines 
which permit no opposition and deny the 
cherished freedoms recorded in the Bill Ot 
Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States. We seek to impose our system upon 
no other country but we deny to none the 
right to emulate ir they choose and to 
profit from the 

available here on 
The association of countries in the Western 
Hemisphere comprise a family of progressive 


rewards available through operation of goy- 
ernment based on free enterprise and upon 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana: 

“Please feel free to use my name as a spon- 
sor in your observance of I Am an American 
Day. 
“The efforts you are undertaking are de- 
serving of deep appreciation by all our peo- 
ple. I am particularly pleased to note that 
you have decided to dedicate your forthcom- 
ing celebration not only to Americans of the 
United States and Canada, but also to our 
fine allies and loyal friends of the Latin 
American Republics. 

“It has been my privilege to travel exten- 
sively among the South and Central Ameri- 
can nations. Truly, our Latin American 
friends offer us great hope for the future. 
Their lands are rich in resources, their cul- 
tural backgrounds are ‘admirable, Only 
their economic development has lagged. 
Unfortunately, the United States, as a na- 
tion, has sometimes ignored the possibilities 
for mutual assistance which these under- 
developed lands offer us. While we have ex- 
tended the hand of friendship to them in the 
past, and have been richly rewarded for our 
efforts, I believe we should now embark upon 
a comprehensive and unselfish program of 
assisting these lands in raising their living 
standards and improving their ways of life. 

“This undertaking, we must make clear, 
is not motivated by greed or avarice. Rath- 
er, it must advance in an enlightened man- 
ner, investors must not exploit; they must 
help develop. A fair share of the profits ob- 
tained from any operation in the Latin 
American countries should be reinvested in 
those lands. Fortunately, the policies of 
past exploitation have given way to bona fide 
development. This must be our policy in 
the future as well. 

“The United States of America is a tech- 
nically advanced nation. Our know-how, if 
shared in a friendly spirit and combined with 
Latin America's resources, can bring this 
hemisphere an era of plenty which even the 
most visionary of our leaders cannot today 
envision. 

“Please accept my best wishes in your en- 
deavor; it is an honor for me to have my 
name associated with your 20th I Am an 
American Day celebration.” 

Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, of Rhode Island: 

“There will be a thrill beyond the confines 
of our continents as you dedicate I Am an 
American Day to our neighbors to the north, 
from whom no fortress separates us; and our 
neighbors to the south, to whom we are 
joined by the ties of friendship. 

“I say that the thrill will reach far and 
wide because we draw our cultures, north 
and south, from other continents to which 
we bear such close kinship that we begin to 
understand the essential unity of mankind 
with a common origin in God and a common 
destiny in human dignity. 

“Add to all this the fact that the proud 
title “I Am an American” belongs to us all— 
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north and south—but the pride of possession 
is also an obligation—not only to be grateful 
for the opportunity that America has 
meant—but to share its blessings with a 
world which is drawn closer—people to peo- 
ple—as time and space no longer build a 
wall of selfish separation.” 

Senator Dennis CHavez, of New Mexico: 

“May 19 is I Am an American Day. On 
this day we publicly proclaim the best free- 
dom of the individual in the world today. 
So long as there is one island of freedom and 
security in the world, it will represent a hope 
and a haven for all those who want this 
sanctuary.” 


Tolls and the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OH OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, know- 
ing of the congressional interest in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and particularly as 
it affects the Great Lakes area, I thought 
my colleagues would be interested in 
reading this very appropriate editorial 
which appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on Sunday, July 14: 

TOLLS AND THE SEAWAY 


Mr. Seaway—Dr. N. R. Danielian of Wash- 
ington—is worried. Ever since early spring 
he has been expressing apprehension over 
what inflation is doing to the great St. 
Lawrence waterway project. 

Danielian, who was lead spear carrier for 
the seaway from the early 1940's on, has now 
reached the stage of saying it will not pay 
Tor itself and will have to be operated at a 
deficit. These things he told a Capital au- 
dience Wednesday. 

Directly opposed in views is Lewis G. 
Castle, Administrator of the Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation. His prime job, along with 
Canadian coun t organization, now is 
to set tolls. And Castle breathes optimism. 
Despite the fact that the estimated annual 
costs of operating and amortizing the sea- 
way have skyrocketed from $15 million (a 
1953 figure) to $28 million over a 50-year 
period, Castle insists user tolls will still cope 
with everything. - 

Well, as the nurse sang In South Pacific, 
Castle could be a cockeyed optimist. To be 
of any value, the seaway must be used. 
There's no sentimental value attached to it, 
no waving flag which commands business to 
employ this new transportation alley. The 
seaway is just another cold-blooded dollars- 
and-sense proposition. Potential users, who 
advise and counsel with Daniellan, are say- 
ing they'll go right on doing what they've 
done before if toll rates are set too high. 

There's sound ground behind their argu- 
ment. Why should they be asked, much less 
required, to underwrite inflation and the mis- 
taken estimates of both the Seaway Develop- 
ment Corp. and the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers? 

It can also be reasoned fairly that there 
should be no tolls at all. We taxpayers un- 
derwrite vast improvements on the inland 
waterways (notably on the Ohio River and 
upper Mississippi) for reasons of the general 
8 2 — 3 defense. Millions are 

or the Dela 
Philadelphia, ne ware * 
e international passages at the Soo, the 
Cape Cod Canal, and between Seattle and 
Vanicouver—all these are operated as free fa- 
cilities. Is not the seaway a greater defense 
asset than all these? 
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Of course it will be. But we do not ask 
that tolls be abolished. It's just that they 
must be set at the level which encourages the 
greatest number of users and still be fair to 
other modes of transportation. And, if this 
means a partial Government subsidy, then 
what of it? 

The railroads and east-coast ports will 
scream; let them. There are satisfactory 
ways of settling this thing, such as extend- 
ing the seaway’s amortization period beyond 
the 50-year deadline. There might also be a 
moratorium on tolis for the first few years 
until the operation shakes down. 

In any case, there must be a decision on 
toll policy soon. Shipping companies have 
their plans for new vessels pegged on tolls. 
Cities are holding dock projects in abeyance 
until action is taken. So are industries who 
hope to locate on the Great Lakes standing 
by. 6 

No one can possible justify spending hun- 
dreds of millions for a facility that won't be 
used. There is a limit to what can be placed 
on the users’ shoulders, and that surmounts 
any so-called moral obligation to make the 
seaway self-liquidating. 


Pay TV Trials Should Await Approval by 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter which I for- 
warded toFederal CommunicationsCom- 
mission Chairman John C. Doerfer on 
July 8, 1957, urging that the Commission 
refrain from conducting proposed field 
demonstrations of subscription television 
unless express approval is first obtained 
from Congress. The text of the letter 
follows: 

JuLy 8, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN C. DOERFER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, DOERFER: I have been following 
with great interest and some concern the 
progress of the Commission's current pro- 
ceedings in docket No. 11279, looking to the 
introduction of subscription television. Al- 
though more effective use of television in 
the service of all the people is a worthy pur- 
pose, it is imperative that no expedient be 
adopted that will impair the traditionally 
free television system authorized by Con- 
gress, 

Since the television spectrum is a limited 
natural resource belonging to all the people, 
the interest of the public in its exploitation 
must always be paramount. Now the Com- 
mission contemplates diversion of a portion 
of the spectrum frequencies hitherto de- 
voted to free television to the service of tele- 
vision for a price. If it were reasonably 
clear that, as its proponents claim, sub- 
scription television would supply new finan- 
cial resources and supplemental program- 
ing to support the present system, and 
that it would not withdraw broadcasting 
stations and spectrum frequencies from their 
present service in television (as might be the 
case if the new service were limited to newly 
constructed stations and unused channels), 
the proposed experiments would merit 
wholehearted support. 
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Present indications, however, militate 
against the achievement of these goals and 
give rise to the danger that improvident 
experimentation with subscription televi- 
sion may permanently frustrate existing na- 
tional objectives for a nationwide and com- 
petitive free television service. 

First, as the recent report of the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee found, critical tel- 
evision station shortage already contrib- 
utes to the obstruction of these national 
objectives. The Commission itself has 
stressed the time-consuming character of 
allocations problems. These problems have 
not to date been solved. Second, restric- 
tive industry practices leading to concentra- 
tion, also noted by the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, remain to be corrected. Third, the 


Commission has not yet received the re- 


port of its own network study group with 
respect to television industry problems. 
Introduction of subscription television, 
even on an experimental basis, before these 
problems are solyed, must not only further 
delay their solution, but may bring in its 
train a number of disastrous consequences. 
Stations to which the television audience is 
accustomed to turn may be blacked out for 
those who cannot or do not wish to pay, 
thereby impairing the utility of viewer- 
owned receiving equipment; the best exist- 
ing programs that the public is accus- 
tomed to receive without charge may be 
siphoned off; the trend, noted by the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, toward the monopoli- 
gation of outstanding talent may be accel- 
erated; the television audience may be di- 
vided along economic lines; and a method 
of broadcasting will be inaugurated, hav- 
ing such an unparalleled builtin profit po- 
tential that it may drive free network tele- 


- vision as we know it from the airwaves. 


These dangers, of which the Commission 
is well aware, contain such a grave threat 
to the public interest in television that no 
action authorizing even the experimental 
diversion of television frequencies to the 
use of subscription television should be 
taken without the express approval of Con- 
gress. 

Fundamental questions of law and of pub- 
lic administration combine to dictate this 
result. In the first place, the communica- 
tions act does not, of course, expressly au- 
thorize pay television. Rather, an under- 
lying purpose of the act is regulation that 
will make communications systems available, 
so far as possible, to all the people. The 
expedient under consideration by the Com- 
mission would not only divide the public 
into economic classes with reference to their 
eligibililty to enjoy the benefits derived 
from exploitation of a public resource, it 
would introduce a method of spectrum 
utilization for which Congress has provided 
no clue of approval nor any framework of 
regulation. 

The perplexity of the problem as to the 
Commission’s authority under existing law 
to authorize and regulate subscription tele- 
vision is highlighted in the Commission's 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking of February 
10, 1955, and in its Notice of Further Pro- 
ceedings of May 23, 1957. In the earlier 
document, the Commission propounded the 
following questions of law: 

“A. Whether the Commission has the au- 
thority under the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, to authorize and regulate 
subscription television operations. 

“B. Whether subscription television con- 
stitutes broadcasting within the meaning of 
section 3 (0) of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended; and if it is not broadcast- 
ing whether subscription television con- 
stitutes a common carrier or other type of 
service, and whether the Commission has 
authority to permit subscription television 
to employ channels assigned to television 
broadcasting. 
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~C. If, under the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, the Commission does not 
have the authority to authorize and regulate 
subscription television, what amendments to 
the act would be required in order to permit 
the Commission to authorize and regulate 
such a service? 

“D. What rules and regulations of the 
Commission would have to be amended in 
order to permit the Commission to authorize 
and regulate subscription television opera- 
tions?” 

In reply the Commission recelved many 
briefs and statements of law, but these ap- 
pear to have left the Commission uncertain 
as to the answers to a number of important 
questions. Thus, in addressing the NARTB 
convention in April 1957, former Chairman 
McConnaughey stated: 

“We have difficulty in knowing just what 
it (subscription television) is; it’s not quite 
a common Carrier, yet it has many attributes 
of a public utility.” 

In its Notice of Further Proceedings the 
Commission declared its inability at this 
Stage of the proceedings to classify sub- 
scription television under the Communica- 
tions Act or to say whether it is broadcast- 
ing or something else. z 
Predictably, subscription television will 
not take the form of a common-carrier opera- 
tion, Such classification would be incon- 
sistent with broadcaster responsibility for 
programing and with the avowed object of 
Producing superior programs. 

Existing law provides no basis for regula- 
tion of a non-common-carrier public utility. 
No such enterprise was within the contem- 
Plation of Congress when it passed the Com- 
munications Act. Classification of subscrip- 
tion television as a public utility other than 
a common carrier would thus require first- 
hand congressional consideration of such 
Policy matters as rate and financing control 
and program responsibility, 

These problems are not solved if subscrip- 
tion television is classified as broadcasting. 
The question then remains whether the 
Commission must permit subscription tele- 
Vision to compete without limitation with 
existing broadcasting and, if so, whether 
this would stack the deck against the sur- 
vival of the latter. A further question is 
whether the Commission's existing licensing 
authority alone is adequate to assure com- 
petition and program responsibility on the 
part of subscription television broadcasters. 
Past difficulties of the Commission in 
bringing network practices within the ambit 
of its regulatory influence, and the extensive 
litigation required to establish the authority 
of the Commission's chain broadcasting 
regulations are well remembered. Sub- 
scription television would subject added and 
more complex relationships to regulation 
under the Commission’s already burdened 
licensing authority, namely, as the Commis- 
sion has pointed out, relations between sub- 
scription program producers, distributors, 
community franchise holders, television sta- 
tions, manufacturers, and distributors of 
encoding and decoding equipment, and the 
Public. 

In light of the complexities and basic de- 
partures from established practice inherent 
in the regulation of subscription television, 
the Commission’s refusal prematurely to 
classify the proposed technique is prudent. 
The same cannot be said for the Commis- 
Sion’s conclusion, stated in its notice of 
further proceedings that it does have the 
Statutory authority to authorize the use of 
television broadcast frequencies for sub- 
scription television if it finds that it would 
be in the public interest to do so. The 
Commission states that it believes that this 
authority falls within the powers conferred 
On the Commission in the Communications 
Act for licensing the use of radio fre- 
quencies, 
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The statement of this far-reaching con- 
clusion in the face of uncertainty as to the 
classification of subscription television un- 
der the act and without any indication as 
to why or how the Commission reached it 
it disturbing because the notice of further 
proceedings implies that the Commission is 
considering, or would under circumstances 
satisfactory to it, consider embarking upon 
widespread authorization of the use of sub- 
scription television without seeking express 
congressional approval. 

For the Commission to make its author- 
ity to license frequencies the sole basis for 
authorizing so radical a departure from ex- 
isting methods in television would be to 
stretch the licensing authority to its very 
limits, if not beyond them. Even if ulti- 
mately held to be legally sound, the Com- 
mission's conclusion would assuredly be 
subjected to judicial test. Avoidance of 
protracted litigation is thus an added rea- 
son for seeking congressional sanction of 
such proposals as the Commission ulti- 
mately determines to be in the public in- 
terest, rather than embarking on a course 
that is likely to be fraught with waste and 
delay. Clarification by Congress in ad- 
vance will not only assure a more accurate 
refiection of the desires of the people, but 
will also go far to avoid costly, time-con- 
suming litigation and possibly corrective 
legislation. 

These considerations apply as fully to ex- 
periments like the field demonstrations pro- 
jected by the Commission as they do to full- 
scale nationwide authorization of subscrip- 
tion television operations. Such experi- 
ments inyolve the dilemma that if the trial 
is conducted on too narrow a basis it pro- 
vides no information of value as to the ulti- 
mate effects of the method on trial, whereas 
if the demonstration is condueted on a basis 
broad enough to be meaningful, investments 
are made and interests tend to jell so that 
it becomes well nigh impossible to reverse 
the forces that have been set in motion. 

Examples of such nonreversability are 
readily found im the history of television. 
In its 1941 report on chain broadcasting, for 
instance, the Commission stated that it 
would oppose network ownership of stations 
if it were deciding the matter ab initio. 
More graphic and more apt is the experience 
of the Commission in attempting to remedy 
its 1952 error in authorizing UHF broad- 
casting on a basis which permitted inter- 
mixture with VHF stations having estab- 
lished receiver-set circulation. Over the past 
5 years, the Commission's concern with this 
probiem has not provided an effective solu- 
tion, and UHF remains on the critical list— 
with the Nation's hopes for a truly nation- 
wide and competitive television system 
han in the balance. 

8 has expressed full aware - 
ness of the dilemma involved in the pro- 

demonstrations, but states that it may 
be possible to avoid the objectionable re- 
sults of either extreme. It is entirely proper 
for the Commission to pursue this happy 
mean, but it is necessary to that 
experimentation on any meaningful scale will 
inevitably create interests and unleash pres- 
sures which, in comparable situations, the 
Commission has been unable to control. 
Such experimentation must therefore be re- 
garded as potential commitment to a course 
from which there may be no return. The 
built-in profit potential of subscription tele- 
vision, arising from the fact that any charge 
for program reception would be many times 
greater than the present per set per program 
cost of program production, practically guar- 
antees that an experiment that proves at all 
successful in terms of public acceptance will 
mean the withdrawal from free television of 
the channels and stations employed. 

The potential effects of such withdrawal 
cannot be exaggerated. For example, one of 
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the alternatives proposed in the Commis- 
sion’s Notice of Further is that 
the demonstrations should be conducted in 
cities having four or more stations or serv- 
ices, On first impression this seems practi- 
cal, but when it is recalled to what extent 
existing broadcasting depends upon the 
larger stations in the larger cities, the poten- 
tial consequences of this proposal assume 
alarming significance. In 1955, 14 network- 
owned stations accounted for over 30 percent 
of all broadcast income before Federal tax of 
all television stations. The three network 
stations in New York City, alone, accounted 
for 15 percent of that income. The 9 net- 
work stations in the 3 cities (New York, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles) in which CBS, NEC, 
and ABC then each had a station accounted 
for 25 percent. Should experimental sub- 
scription television be inaugurated in one or 
more of these cities and prove successful, 
would not the networks become eager appli- 
cants for the privilege of using the new tech- 
nique? Would the Commission have the 
capacity, or even a valid rationale, for deny- 
ing their applications? Could networking as 
we know it survive the withdrawal of its 
most profitable stations? Such hypothetical 
examples could, of course, be multiplied. 

In these circumstances, it is clear that the 
proposed demonstrations of subscription 
tlevision involve a calculated risk of such 
magnitude and with such vital implications 
for the future of television broadcasting that 
the decision whether or not to embark on 
them should be made by Congress and not 
by the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman. 


H. R. 8609— Self. Expression for the Blind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, on July 
9, 1957, I introduced a bill H. R. 8609 to 
protect the right of the blind to self- 
expression through organizations of the 
blind. That bill was inspired by a very 
real situation which is developing in 
certain areas throughout the country—a 
reluctance on the part of a number of 
agencies to recognize our blind as nor- 
mal people, and to consult with them in 
matters which concern their welfare and 
affect their opportunities, 

I would like at this time to insert in 
the Recorp a copy of a speech made by 
my Administrative assistant which sup- 
ports H. R. 8609. This speech was made 
on the occasion of the 17th annual con- 
vention of the National Federation of the 
Blind. 

While Seward spoke as a Lion in be- 
half of Lionism, his remarks might well 
be made here, not only in behalf of my 
constituency, but in behalf of our entire 
blind population. s 

His speech follows: 

Tale BY TIM SEWARD AT THE 17TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF THE BLIND IN New ORLEANS, JULY 6, 1957 
It is a very special priyilege to be with you 

here in New Orleans on the occasion of the 

17th annual convention of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind. I am beginning to feel 
like one of your official family, since I have 
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had the pleasure of attending two of your 
State conventions and this is the second 
national convention I have visited. 

By way of introduction, I might say that 
Iam here today as a Lion—not to bring you 
a message from Lions International and not 
to officially represent the Lions Clubs of 
Washington, D. C., or the Capitol Hill Lions 
Club, of which I am a member, although that 
club has asked me to express to you their 
every good wish for a successful convention 
and to congratulate you on your splendid 
work. I came simply as a Lion in behaif 
of lionism, because lionism lives in the 
hearts of men the world over. It is some- 
thing within ourselves that is subject only 
to broad definition, as our great patriots have 
given such eloquent definition to freedom 
and democracy. Lionism is something in- 
tangible. It is cloaked in qualities, prin- 
ciples, and ideals. Among other things, 
lionism stands for selflessness, understand- 
ing, and cooperation. ~ 

On this premise, we as Lions salute you of 
the National Federation of the Blind for the 
great job you are doing. The philosophies 
you have developed have given vitally to 
your programs, and purpose and courage to 
your membership. You have come a long 
way since the inception of your organization. 
I know this is manifested at not only na- 
tional level but also at both State and local 
levels as well. For the past several years, 
and until I recently moved to Washington 
to serve on the staff of Congressman BARING, 
I belonged to a Lions club in Las Vegas, Nev. 
I am proud to be here today with the dele- 
gation from that State. 

There it was our privilege to grow up with 
Southern Nevada Sightless, Inc., the south- 
ern chapter of the Nevada Federation of the 
Blind. I remember about 3 years ago when 
our club held a car raffle to raise funds to 
purchase a piece of equipment for the blind 
workroom. The same year the blind of Ne- 
vada held their annual State convention in 
Las Vegas. That year the Lions Clubs made 
the convention arrangements for them. It 
was suggested that every member of our club 
invite a member of Southern Nevada Sight- 
less to be his guest at the banquet. It was 
of course our banquet and the blind were 
our guests. Nevertheless at that time they 
were thankful to us. 

Last year the blind held another State 
convention in Las Vegas, but this time all of 
the arrangements were made without any 
assistance from the Lions and the work in 


perparation for that convention was done by. 


the blind themselves. It was a good conven- 
tion, and the Lions were invited to the ban- 
quet as guests of the blind. Last year South- 
ern Nevada Sightless conducted its own 
White Cane drive and the Lions lent only a 
helping hand. I believe these 2 years con- 
trast the changing attitudes toward blind- 
ness, which is due to your own efforts, and it 
3 progress within your State organiza- 
ons. 

I know there are still many of us who do 
not understand this progress, because we do 
not understand the purpose and the objec- 
tives of the National Federation. I know 
there are many sighted people who want to 
help the blind, but they want to do it in 
their own way. The do not know the differ- 
ence between working for the blind and 
working with the blind. They would be 
charitable rather than understanding, They 
would be kind rather than cooperative. They 
still fell that the blind should be content 
with the things they have learned to do with 
their hands in their sheltered, subsidized 
workshops. They do not realize that blind 
people are perfectly normal people who sim- 
ply cannot see. They do not understand that 
blindness is merely a physical nuisance. 
‘They do not realize that like everyone else, 
the blind want to live normal and useful 
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lives; to marry; to ralse families; to own 
their own homes; and to vote for those who 
will represent them in government. 

To accomplish this end the blind are will- 
ing to fight for their right of self-expression, 
as individuals, and through their organiza- 
tions. Yes, you who were born without sight 
and you who have lost your sight later in 
life have these rights as your birthright, 
because you are just as much citizens of 
this country as we who can see. I am afraid 
some of the workers for the blind might 
not agree with that statement. You are en- 
titled to both social and economic equality, 
and to this your organization is directed. 
From the beginning of Lions International, 
Lions Ciubs all over the world have felt a 
particular closeness to their blind neigh- 
bors. Then it was no problem to recognize 
the blind, because the blind were quite in 
evidence in every city, town, and country 
place. The blind beggar was folklore. Writ- 
ers of the day characterized the blind as a 
symbol of poverty. In truth, this concept of 
blindness was simply a reflection of false 
attitudes. It was a misconception. 

There have always been those among us 
less fortunate than others, who could not 
provide for their own needs and who were 
forced to beg for a living. They were not 
necessarily blind. But because there were 
blind individuals who were dependent on 
charity, Lions have become used to consider- 
ing the welfare of these individuals their 
dedicated work. For the past 25 years Lions 
International has set aside a day each year 
to pay tribute to the blind. That day is 
called White Cane Day. Today there are few 
blind people on the streets seeking charity, 
and there are fewer blind individuals appeal- 
ing to service organizations for assistance. 
Does this mean, then, that the blind and the 
Lions should now go separate ways? What 


is the relationship today between the blind- 


and the Lions? 

To answer these questions we might review 
for a moment your own progress. We know 
that for years groups of blind people have 
worked together to improve their opportuni- 
ties. They have learned to read and write 
Braille. They have learned to work with 
their hands, They have learned trades and 
they have learned professions. In many 
places clubs and various types of organiza- 
tions were formed. Officers were elected and 
responsibilities were assigned to the mem- 
bership. Then in 1940 the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind was established as the 
only national organization of the blind in the 
United States. It worked with the individ- 
ual blind groups and organizations, and one 
by one these organizations have become a 
part of the national federation. Toda¥, as 
you all know, the blind organizations of 
43 States are affiliated with the National 
Federation of the Blind. Today the nrem- 
bership has swelled to approximately 40,000 
active members. This organization fairly 
represents the blind because this organiza- 
tion is the blind. 

In purpose, I would say that it Is prin- 
cipally devoted to the task of correcting 
the misconception of blindness, and further 
to the rehabilitation of all the blind people 
of our country. Its philosophies are well 
known to all of you because, you are the 
national federation. It believes that blind 
people are essentially normal people and 
that blindness in itself is not a mental or 
psychological handicap. As I said, it ls mere- 
ly a physical nulsance. The federation 
knows that legal, economic, and social dis- 
criminations based upon the false assump- 
tion that blind people are somehow different 
from sighted people must be removed, and 
equality of opportunity should be made 
avallable to the blind; that because of their 
personal experience with blindness, the blind 
themselves are best qualified to lead the way 
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in solving thelr own problems; that the 
general public should be made aware of 
those problems and should be asked to par- 
ticipate in their solution. In other words, 
in its philosophy the federation is not de- 
pendent, nor is it independent. It is inter- 
dependent. Within the framework of these 
philosophies we have today active, energetic, 
and purposeful organizations in practically 
every State in the Union, working toward the 
same goals and living the same ideals, 

You, as members of various State organ- 
izations, are a part of that great effort. 
Through your work the blind have now taken 
their place in every segment of our national 
economy. There are in this room today 
eminent doctors, lawyers, educators, crafts- 
men, businessmen,-students, and, I expect, 
statesmen. I did not say politicians. Many 
of you do own your own homes. Many of 
you are married and have families. All, ot 
you, I am sure, are capable of answering the 
question often put to the person seated by 
you—does he want sugar in his coffee? Yes, 
you are the blind of today. You are the ones 
who will provide opportunity for the blind 
Children of tomorrow. Through your efforts 
they will have the same chance to attend 
our schools and our colleges as their sighted 
neighbors. They will be taught braille as a 
matter of course—not as a special privilege. 
It is you to whom we will come should we 
lose our sight as you have, and it is you who 
have taught us in lionism and in our com- 
munities to live together and to work to- 
gether. Yet there are many problems you 
must still face. There are still many blind 
people whose only job opportunities are in 
sheltered workshops, and there are even some 
of these organizations requiring their workers 
to publicly voice their praise of their bene- 
factors for giving them employment oppor- 
tunities as a special privilege. I am sure this 
is not the equality of opportunity you seek. 

I realize there are still Lions and even 
Lions clubs that do not know the National 
Federation of the Blind and do not know 
what you are trying to accomplish. I know 
there are some of us in lionism who feel that 
the blind are infringing on our rights by 
conducting their own white-cane drives, be- 
cause, as I have said, the Lions for the past 
25 years have honored White Cane Day. The 
white cane is a symbol of blindness, and what 
more understanding and true spirit of lion- 
ism than to return the symbol of blindness 
back to the blind and thank God they are 
able to carry their own banner. 

Again, does this mean that the Lions and 
the blind should go their separate ways? 
Ibelieve not. I believe we are on the thresh- 
old of a new era. I believe that it is time 
we better understand our relationship with 
the blind and to do that we must better 
understand the blind. We should under- 
stand that you not only seek but are en- 
titled to both social and economic equality; 
that you are normal people and as such 
you have the right of self-expression is indi- 
viduals and through your organizations; 
that both Federal and State agencies should 
consult with your representatives in formu- 
lating programs that concern your welfare, 
or further your opportunities. Most cer- 
tainly no official of such agencies should 
exert his influence against your right to be- 
long to an organization of the blind. To 
this end I believe we can work together as a 
team, and lend a hand when it is needed. 
I believe we can look with pride on the 
progress you have made, I believe that it 
is far better that we learn the purposes and 
objectives of your organization and help you 
accomplish them rather than try to steer 
you on a different course. In short, I be- 
lieve we should work with you rather than 
for you, and this I believe is true Llonism. 
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Indiana University Curator Organizes 
Oldsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
viously mentioned the work of Dr. Frank 
Beck, who has become such a leader in 
trying to bring about conditions which 
will allow our older people to lead full, 
useful lives. The Borrowed Time Club, 
which he founded in Bloomington, Ind., 
has become widely known and used as a 
model for similar clubs throughout the 
country. He has served on the Indiana 
State Commission on the Aging and 
Aged, and recently accepted the position 
of curator of the chapel at Indiana Uni- 
versity. His energy and vigor are an 
inspiration to young and old alike, and 
his ideas make him the subject of fre- 
quent interviews and stories such as the 
following which appeared in the Indian- 
apolis Sunday Star, on July 14, 1957: 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY CURATOR ORGANIZES 

OLDSTERS 
(By Hortense Myers) 

BLOOMINGTON, Inp.—One of the country's 
greatest resources is being wasted at incal- 
culable cost to the entire American Nation, 
in the view of an 85-year-old “borrowed 
timer.” 

Dr. Prank O. Beck, who recently began a 
new career as a chapel curator at Indiana 
University after retirement from Northwest- 
ern University, said in an interview: 

“In the 70 years I have been around uni- 
versities, I never knew a day when experience 
had as little value as it has today.” 

The short, lively, retired educator, who 
also is a Methodist minister, is founder of 
the Borrowed Time Club. The organization 
of some 200 oldsters developed from a meet- 
ing of 10 persons in his home at Blooming- 
ton, a university town of some 25,000. 

The curator of the new Beck Chapel at In- 
diana University noted that by 1975 the na- 
tional population will include 21,000,000 per- 
sons past the customary retirement age of 
65. At present, nearly 14,000,000 men and 
women in the United States are more than 
65 years old. 

Dr. Beck said of this growing segment of 
society: 

“We are the only leisure group that is 
not parasitic. We don't live off society. 
We have the largest contribution of leisure 
for local projects. Very often we can do 
better work than we ever did before—just 
not as much of it." K 

But busy Dr. Beck mourned that society 
is not making much effort to use the con- 
tributions of the over-65 group. 

“I talked with a group of Chinese and 
Japanese students here at the university 
and asked them what they noticed about 
our Nation. They said it was our failure to 
get value from the aged. 

“I don't want ancestor worship, but we 
are failing to educate our youth to see the 
value of maturity. As it is now, maturity 
has little chance in this competitive world 
until you do retire. All the pressure is to 
live up to certain standards. You get to 
retirement age, when these pressures no 
longer count, and the tendency is to side- 
track us. 

Yet we are people who have done things, 
and can do things. Lots of people in their 
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60's and 70's have made great contributions 


to society. 

Dr. Beck believes society will have to cor- 
rect its entire attitude toward the aged to 
be able to use their contributions. He noted 
also, that current economic trends make 
it difficult for many persons to acquire 
enough income to retire on. 

Beck stressed that the Borrowed Time 
Club is not a do-gooder organization nor 
does it want anybody to do anything for it, 
Members hold a monthly birthday party, 
complete with cakes, candles, gifts and 
entertainment. ‘ 

„Old folks like to celebrate birthdays,” 
he said. “We think of life as having a cer- 
tain mumber more years. We are a fellow- 


ship. We have no constitution, no password, 


no handshake. Anybody our age can come. 
And we have no dues, just a birthday col- 
lection.” 

A few lonely, retired persons have moved 
to Bloomington on the strength of stories 
about this group of past-70 men and women 
who help each other take another hitch on 
life beyond the Biblican threescore and ten 

ears. 
? But moving to a strange community is one 
of the errors Dr. Beck believes is being made 
at present by many retired persons. 

The lively oldster, smartly dressed with a 
flower in his buttonhole, snorted: t 

“Homes for the aged are somebody’s 
hobby—they are no solution at all, but an 
ugly step in evolution. And all these books 
on how to retire to Arizona, how to retire 
to Florida—misleading, that’s all.” 

But Dr. Beck admitted: 

“As the situation is now, there are places 
that offer opportunities not available in most 
of our hometowns. As long as old people 
can't find a suitable place to live in their 
own communities, they will be attracted to 
places where everything is done for the aged. 

“We can't cut the grass any more or shovel 
snow. We can't care for a big house. Trans- 
portation becomes a problem. The services 
society gives must be brought to us— 
churches, libraries, stores, nurses, doctors, 


The U. N. Hails a Cab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Mass., on Monday, July 
15, 1957: : 


Tre U. N. Hats A Can 

The United Nations has decided to make 
use of the greatest latent publicity force in 
New York—the city's 20,000 taxi drivers. 
‘This should help it reach one of its destina- 
tions—full popular support—in consider- 
ably less time than if it did all the driving 
itself. 3 

The world organization on the Eas 
is not exactly putting the cabbies to work 
as salesmen. It is merely inviting them 
and their families to take the tour of the 
U. N. buildings this summer—free. 

This friendly gesture will serve, we hope, 
to cement good relations between the Organ- 
ization and the gentlemen who more often 
than not drive visitors to its door. 

We have heard of hackies grumbling to 
fares about how much the U. N. was costing 
American taxpayers. Now, in addition to 
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finding out that the First Avenue head- 
quarters is a fascinating place where a lot 
of very important, useful work is being car- 
ried on, we will expect those few misin- 
formed cabbies to discover that the average 
American is assessed less than a good taxi 
tip to pay for his annual share of U. N. costs. 
About a dime, to be exact. 


Overtime Ban Pinches Workers’ Budgets; 
More Cutbacks Likely; Congressman 
Doyle Asks Air Force Secretary Why 
Navaho Missile Contract Canceled and 
Asks for Other Workload as a Neces- 
sity Against Community Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I present the test of a 
very important and timely and signifi- 
cant article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal, Monday, July 15, 1957, by one 
of the feature staff reporters of said 
valued publication, 

Treating as it does especially about 
the matter of the aircraft industry in 
the Los Angeles area, and because it 
especially mentions the fact of the very 
recent cancellation of the Navaho missile 
project centered at the great North 
American plant at Downey, Calif., I feel 
it especially timely for me to present the 
text of two telegrams just received by 
me in connection with this cancellation 
several days ago by the Air Force. 

The telegrams follow: 

Downey CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Downey, Calij., July 13, 1957. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The economic impact on North American 
Aviation Nayaho Missile decision and related 
subcontractual cancellations by Air Force 
severe blow to community of Downey and 
surrounding areas: Urge Air Force Secretary 
Douglas’ recommendations and $500 million 
investment in Navaho Missile be reevaluated 
from national defense and economic view- 


point. 
1 Dan D, MACKENZIE, 
President. 
Epwarp W. KOEHLER, 
Executive Secretary. 


Crry or DOWNEY, 
Downey, Calif., July 12, 1957. 
Congressman CLYDE DON 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: We have been 
notified that the missile contract awarded 
to North American Aviation Co., Downey 
Branch, known as Navaho, is being cancelled 
out by Defense Department due to lack of 
funds. This will cause approximately 11,000 
workers to be relieved of employment result- 
ing in great economic stress to this com- 
munity. For a city of 90,000 to have 11,000 
unemployed would create economic chaos. 
I appreciate your assistance and any help 
that you can give to prevent this catastro- 
phe. With best personal 

Hous M. Peavy, Mayor. 
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Mr. Speaker, I also herewith present 
the text of a letter by me dated July 
15, 1957, to the Secretary of the Air Force 
in connection with this Navaho missile 
contract cancellation and its resulting 
chaos as identified by the honorable 
mayor of the important city of Downey 
in the great 23d Congressional District of 
California. 

The letter follows: 

Juty 15, 1957. 
Hon. James H. DOUGLAS, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Secretary: Here are copies of 
two very, very important telegrams received 
by me as Representative in Congress of the 
great 23d District, wherein the important 
city of Downey, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
is located. Downey is also the location of 
the North American Aviation Navaho missile 
project, about which these telegrams are 
concerned. These notify me of the cancel- 
lation by the Air Force of the Navaho mis- 
sile project and subsequent to receiving 
same I talked with the mayor of the city 
of Downey, Calif., and he informed me he 
believed the notive of cancellation was a 
great surprise, 

I am now immediately undertaking to 
speak with you directly so that I may trans- 
mit to the officials of the city of Downey and 
the Downey Chamber of Commerce the fact 
I have spoken directly with vou. 

Realizing that you also comprehend some- 
thing of the economic and total shock to 
the community and area—and the thou- 
sands of families, both adult and children, 
which this cancellation notice has already 
caused and will continue to increasingly 
cause, I soliclt from you at the earliest 
possible moment (in duplicate, please), a 
comprehensive, clear-cut statement which I 
will immediately furnish to the community 
of Downey in order that you will be telling 
them the whys and wherefores of the can- 
cellation of the Navaho missile project which 
it is now believed will throw out of employ- 
ment almost immediately about 11,000 North 
American workers at the Downey plant alone 
(to say nothing of the resulting unemploy- 
ment to several thousand other employees 
of auxiliary plants or subcontractors, etc.). 

You will note from copy of telegram from 
the mayor of the city of Downey, amongst 
other things, he says, “For a city of 90,000 
to have 11,000 unemployed would create 
economic chaos.” . 

And now, Mr. Secretary, isn't there some 
reasonable basis of considered review of this 
decision on account of possible later dis- 
covered material factors which were not 
presented to your attention when this cancel- 
lation order was made? Or, Mr. Secretary, 
if such is not the case and that you pres- 
ently continue to feel it is imperative and 
in the best interests of our national defense 
that the Navaho missile contract order with 
North American continue to be in a canceled 
status, isn’t there some necessary and reas- 
Onable workload which can be immediately 
assigned to North American at Downey so 
that these appreximately 11,000 present em- 
ployees of North American at the Downey 
Plant (as well as the several other thousands 
of auxiliary plants) can be stabilized in their 
employment necessities? 

And I know, Mr. Secretary, that you and 
your distinguished associates renting that 
ne Reed North American employee pres- 

y about to lose his or her employment 
with North American, there are correspond- 
ing dependent families of adults and also 


ly ina 
tainty and insecurity which logieall 

y results 
in a terrifically destructive and hazardous 
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attitude and circumstance surrounding each 
of the families concerned; surrounding the 
total community and geographical area, in- 
cluding the merchants of all necessities of 
life, and conveniences also. 

For these reasons, and all the other 
reasons, which I am sure you must take into 
consideration in making such major deci- 
sions of policy as you. had to make in the 
Navaho cancellation, I earnestly solicit your 
earliest possible statement as aboye re- 
quested. 

I have the honor to be 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


This Navaho, missile, Mr. Speaker, I 
am informed has already consumed more 
than $500 million in expense and was 
designed to fly about-1,700 miles an hour. 
No doubt the contracting manufacturer 
had reason to believe, until the last sey- 
eral days, that the plant would receive 
another authorization of over $100 mil- 
lion on this contract which had already 
used about $700 million, I am informed. 
Thus it is that our Defense Department 
finds it necessary, expedient, and in the 
best interests of national defense, in 
their judgment, to make such radical 
changes in projects on account of the 
rapidity with which technical develop- 
ment produces radical changes, 

This article by Mr. Bush in the Wall 
Street Journal, together with the can- 
cellation of the Navaho missile contract 
in one of the great aircraft industry 
manufacturing centers of our Nation, 
to wit, Downey, Calif., again demon- 
strated how intimately the entire family 
life of American workers, in urban areas 
such as Los Angeles County, is increas- 
ingly dependent upon what happens in 
the field of our national defense manu- 
facturing requirements, policies, and 
technological improvements and changes. 

My letter to the Air Force Secretary, 
Mr. Speaker, but briefly sets forth some 
of my natural concern. I am sure that 
you and all of my other distinguished 
colleagues likewise comprehend the eco- 
nomic shock which definitely results in 
the 11,000 American workers’ homes and 
families who will forthwith have no im- 
mediate source of income; to say noth- 
ing of the several other thousand em- 
ployees in the related aircraft industry 
in that immediate vicinity who held 
gainful employment in that aircraft in- 
dustry as result of the basic, prime con- 
tract between the Air Force and North 
American. 

Would not it be an all-round mag- 
nificently sound assurance of much less 
such chaos in American industry if there 
could be agreed to and rigidly observed 
by the nations of the world a safe and 
sound disarmament policy which would 
logically result in more of the wealth of 
our Nation and the nations of the world 
being safely channeled into peacetime 
production and peacetime programs of 
daily life? Mr. Speaker, no doubt many 
other millions of people in our beloved 
Nation also daily pray and hope that out 
of the disarmament conference now in 
being in Paris there will come an agreed 
disarmament policy which will be safe 
and sound and likewise resultant in a 
defense budget which will not necessar- 
ily require such a huge portion of our 
total national budget each year. Be- 
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lieving as I do in an always present na- 
tional strength and ability to resist any 
totalitarian aggressor, I nevertheless 
have my faith fixed toward a recognition 
of the soundness and the commonsense 
and the necessity too of their being 
agreed to and put into practical effect 
an international arms program which 
will also accomplish some of my hopes 
and prayers herein set forth; looking to 
the preservation of mankind and against 
the day of possible destruction of man- 
kind by man himself, 

The article follows: 

OVERTIME BAN PINCHES Won kraus“ BUDGETS; 
MORE CuTsacks LIKELY—ENGINEER DELAYS 
Burda Rucs, Am COOLER; Auro DEALER 
COMPLAINS OF A “BLIGHT’'—LIVING ON A 40- 
Hour CHECK 

(By Thòmas W. Bush) 

Los ANGELEs.—Mrs. Al Ignatowski, wife of 
a Lockheed Aircraft Corp. engineer, only a 
short time ago was shopping for carpeting 
for the living room and dining room of the 
family's tract home in nearby Canoga Park. 

Mr, Ignatowski was pricing a small air con- 
ditioner for the front room. 

Then Lockheed handed Al some bad news, 
In two steps the company cut his work from. 
45 hours to 40 hours, ending a 3-year stretch 
of $25-a-week overtime pay. The cuts re- 
duced engineer Ignatowski's weekly take- 
home check to $128. 

PURCHASE PLANS DELAYED 


“Our carpets and air conditioner -were 
pushed way into the future,” says Al, a vet- 
eran of 9 years with the big airframe maker, 

Thousands of aircraft workers throughout 
southern California are giving their budgets 
the same hard scrutiny. They and the com- 
munities in which they trade are beginning 
to feel the impact of a recent Defense De- 
partment order chopping off overtime in mil- 
itary airplane building plants. 

And the present belt-tightening is but a 
shadow of things to come. Aircraft indus- 
try officials expect a flurry of order cancella- 
tions, resulting in some unemployment and 
further reductions in workers’ take-home 
pay. The Air Force last week canceled devel- 
opment of North American Ayiation’s 
Navaho intercontinental guided missile, a 
move which the company says will idle 
10,000 workers. Overtime trimming and the 
prospect of more order cuts results from 
pressures on the Defense Department to 
pare its spending; the Air Force, largest of 
the military spenders, has been ordered to 
knock $1 billion to 61.2 billion out of its 
1958 spending plans. Overtime cutbacks 
and the Navaho cancellation will save only 
a fraction of the spending that must be 
eliminated. 

WORE COMPETITION FORESEEN 


So far the main impact of the aircraft 
slowdown has been felt in southern Cali- 
fornia; the Navaho cancellation will hit the 
same area, since most of the work on the 
faster-than-sound missile was centered at 
North American's Downey, Calif., plant. 
Overtime has been reduced somewhat at 
some aircraft plants in the Southwest and 
East, but workers and the merchants they 
buy from haven't felt as great a pinch. 

The slowdown also is expected to sharpen - 
aircraft industry competition—with some 
big concerns bidding against smaller ones 
for subcontracting jobs—and stiffen union 
demands for higher pay. Already some 
union officials have said they'll bargain for 
pay hikes to make 40-hour pay envelopes 
as fat as the old overtime checks. 

Overtime reductions and small cutbacks 
in employment so far this year have reduced 
earnings of southern California's 278,000 air- 
craft workers by an estimated $1.5 million 
to $2 million a week. Although total air- 
craft employment in this plane-producing 
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corner of the country is considerably higher 
than a year ago, the latest statistics avall- 
able show May employment down about 
1,600 from April. These figures, of course, 
don’t take into account the Defense De- 
partment overtime order or the Navaho can- 
cellation. r 


SAW HANDWRITING ON WALL 


Some companies had started to trim work 
schedules before the order to end overtime. 
“We saw the handwriting on the wall in 
January.“ says D. M. Wilder, Lockheed's di- 
rector of industrial relations. Lockheed, 
which employs 33,500 persons locally, esti- 
mates that its overtime cuts affected 10,000 
to 11,000 persons who, Mr. Wilder says, are 
getting an average of $25 per week less than 
they were before.” 

Convair division of General Dynamics 
Corp, reports that $366,000 has been lopped 
off its weekly payroll at a San Diego plant 
as a result of the overtime cut. 

Jack Hurst, president of United Auto 
Workers, Local 887, says about half the 
union's 8,000 members in North American 
Aviation’s Los Angeles airframe division lost 
varying amounts of overtime before and af- 
ter the Government cut. 

Douglas Aircraft also wes seriously affect- 
ed, according to union sources, “A majority 
of our 14,000 members were making between 
$24 and $60 a week overtime,” says Robert E. 
Roberts, president of the International Asso- 
clation of Machinists, District Lodge 720. 

Shrunken pay checks are being pushed 
through the pay windows of smaller com- 
panies as well as the big ones. 

“We've cut out all overtime except what's 
vitally essential,” says an oficial of Ryan 
Aeronautical Co, near San Diego. “Before 
the cut we were working 25 percent of our 
8,075 work force an average of about 10 
hours.a week overtime.” These 2,000 workers 
draw about $92 a week for 40 hours; the 10 
hours overtime previously added about $37 
to their week's wages. 

“The oyertime cuts have been serious, be- 
cause many of our people had been working 
Overtime for so long they took it for granted 
and budgeted to include their expanded pay 
checks,” says Machinist official Roberts. “We 
have been trying to get our members to 
budget for 40 hours’ income a week,” adds 
Mr. Hurst, “But they won't do it, especially 
if they can buy a TV set for nothing down 
except their promises to pay.” 

Individual workers are quite specific about 
the changes wrought by reduced overtime. 

I got cut 11½ hours a week,” says Bob 
Anderson, a Douglas Aircraft jig and fixture 
builder, “It's costing me roughly $2,000 a 
years.” Mr. Anderson says he's had to dig 
into sayings to pay for A second car for which 
he'd signed a sales contract before his per- 
Sonal budget was trimmed. And now he's 
decided to get rid of one of the autos as he 

can't afford both” 

Leo Randall, another Douglas machinist, 
Says, “I palid income taxes on 87,800. last 

> this year I'll hit about $5,600.” 

In small communities clustered around 
the Los Angeles area aircraft plants retail 
Merchants already are feeling the overtime 
Cutbacks, 

CUTTING THE GROCERY BILLS 

“Our volume is off about 5 percent from 3 
Or 4 weeks ago,” notes Donald McCleary, 
manager of Toluca-Mart, a supermarket near 
Burbank. “Since they can control their food 
budget, food is about the first thing they cut 
down on.“ 

“Young fellows in my department who were 

as much as 3 years ago never knew 
What it's Like to live on a 40-hour pay check,” 
explains Engineer Ignatowski. “They made 
time purchases that takes as much as 40 
Percent of their income even though it's in- 
come over which they have no control. One 
of the fellows who rides to work with me has 
Set up a rigid food budget. He eats ezgs for 
breakfast 3 days a week, and 18-cent-a-box 


“store on Inglewood’s Market Street. 
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Instead of steaks he 
His 


cereals the other days. 
has spaghetti and meat balls for dinner, 
entertainment budget is wiped out.” 

There's only so much that can be cut out 
of the grocery budget, though, so many other 
types of merchants report sales declines that 
trace directly to the Defense Department 
order. 

„There's a blight here; sales are on a level 
with a year ago, but a month ago they were 
a third ahead,” states Ray Vane as he looks 
across the deserted showroom of his Ingie- 
wood Chrysler-Plymouth agency. Ingle- 
wood, hemmed in by North American, Doug- 
las, and Northrop Aviation, is especially sen- 
sitive to aircraft workers’ reduced buying 
power. 

Mr. Vane says he hasn't yet had trouble 
with repossessions or collections, but he's 
taking steps to avoid credit troubles. “Our 
service department is going on a cash basis 
instead of opening new charge accounts.” he 
says. The decline in new car sales has been 
accompanied by a 30 percent increase in 
service and repair business at Mr. Vane's 
garage. This means “people are fixing their 
old cars instead of trading them in on later 
or new models,” he reasons. 

BUY BONGOS, NOT RADIOS 


“TI hadn't had a red month in so long I 
could hardly remember what it feels like, 
but June was the worst month I've had in 
2 years,” says an official of another Ingle- 
wood auto dealership, Harvey Smith Olds- 
mobile. “Business was off a good 40 percent 
to 45 percent from earlier this year.” 

Youthful Mike Gallicchio, a partner in 
Mike n' Bob's record shop in Inglewood, 
notes, “We're getting the same number of 
people in here, but those who were spending 
$10 to $15 at a time are now spending $5 
and $6. And those who spent $5 to $6 be- 
fore the overtime cutbacks are now spending 
only a dollar or two. A lot of people tell us 
that it's really hurt them to live on 40- 
hour-a-week pay instead of 52 hours. We 
haven't sold nearly as many radios this sea- 
son as we did last year at this time. People 
are buying bongo drums—a $10 item. But 
you have to sell three bongos to make up 
for one radio.” 

“Collections are anywhere from a week to 
30 days slow, and sales are off about 10 per- 
cent from last year.“ says C. A. Ross, mus- 
tached manager of Joy's, a gift and ory 
ple were buying gifts, expecting to pay for 
them out of their overtime earnings. Now 
that they're falling back on their regular 
paychecks, they come in and browse, but 
they don’t buy.” ; 

Sales at A. B. & S. sporting goods in Ingle- 
wood are down 15 percent to 20 percent ‘rom 
a year ago, complains Albert W. Bogen, a 
partner. “This is a luxury business. If 
people don't have extra money they don't 
buy from us.” 

But elimination of overtime hasn't greatly 
affected collection and loan activities, ac- 
cording to lenders. A Bank of America offl- 
cial who handles small loans in the bank's 
Inglewood office reports a few requests to 
allow borrowers more time to pay back their 
obligations. However, loan delinquencies are 
unchanged from a year ago. 

Further pay check shrinkage due to 
stretchouts or cancellations of contracts 
would bite deeper into the southern Cali- 
fornia economy. This would be especially 
true if cutbacks are extensive enough to 
affect the area's many smaller concerns who 
subcontract defense equipment. Subcon- 
tractors also fear new competitors. 

BIDS FROM BIG FIRMS 

“what we're concerned with is the stretch- 
out, which may cause big firms to compete 
with small companies for subcontracting 
jobs,” says John Marschalk, executive di- 
rector of the Strategic Industries Association, 
a trade group representing 112 defense sub- 


-contractors. “In the past 48 hours 2 fairly 


níon representing about a 
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large firms have bid on small subcontracts 
and have succeeded in taking them away 
jis F the small outfits.” 
president of a Los eles compan 

that produces AE ae the lat 
Industry adds: By the end of the year I 
expect our aircraft division to be closed out; 
I see no new work coming up for it.“ 

To bolster individuals’ earnings, unions are 
pl ng to ask for pay increases aimed at 
making up for lost overtime pay. 

“Very likely we'll bargain for salary in- 
creases next spring to offset the overtime 
cuts.“ says Ritchie Payne, business represent- 
ative for the aircraft chapter, an engineers’ 
third of Lock- 
heed's 3.400 engineers in the California divi- 
sion at Burbank. 

A spokesman for Machinist * 
which represents 16,000 Lee teeta. 
adds, “We're going to gear our sights to 
higher wages to offset these cutbacks.” The 
pattern of demands won't be set until fall, 
but “it'll be a sizable chunk,” the spokesman 
adds. 


The Sudeten Germans—The Policy of 
Illusions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have done in the past, I wish again to in- 
sert in the Recor an article on the Su- 
deten Germans sent to me by Dr. Walter 
Becher, of Munich, Germany, who is the 
secretary general of the Sudeten-Ger- 
man Council, and member of the Bara- 
rian Landtag. 

The Sudeten Germans settled unin- 
habited border regions of Bohemia and 
Moravia more than 700 years ago. Here 
they founded cities and industries, con- 
tributed much to the cultural develop- 
ment of the countries, and for centuries 
lived in peace and cooperation with the 
Czech people. In the Czechoslovak Re- 
public after 1918, the right of self-de- 
termination was given to the Czechs, but 
was denied to the Sudeten Germans, the 
Slovaks, the Hungarians, the Carpate- 
Ukrainians and the Poles, who made up 
the majority of the inhabitants. 

Since Dr. Benes, the leftwing leader, 
made a pact with the U. S. S. R. in 1935, 
the Sudeten Germans have suffered op- 
pression and misery; and since 1945 all 
adversaries of communism in Czecho- 
slovakia have been suppressed, and the 
Hungarians and the 3.3 million Sudeten 
Germans, who constituted the main anti- 
Communist force in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia were dispossessed and expelled. 

The Sudeten Germans now want to 
return to their homeland in freedom, 
and to live there under the full right of 
self-determination as neighbors of the 
Czech people. They want to contribute 
to the liberation of the enslaved nations 
in the East, to the Czech people, and to 
the fight for survival of the free world. 

The article follows: 

TSE POLICY or ILLUSIONS AND THE PoLicy oF 
LIBERATION 
THE POLICY OF ILLUSIONS 

The West's policy of illusions is of an old 

date. It started with the recognition of the 
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Soviet Union before World War IT, went high 
in the West’s wartime cooperation with the. 
Communists, and found its temporary peak 
in the secret agreements of Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam. In these agreements, the 
Western statesmen, in a naivity and childish- 
like trust toward the Communists, gave to 
the Communists the present positions of 
power. The illusions continued later through 
China, where Chiang Kai-shek was forced 
to accept Communists into his government 
because they were just “agrarian reformers,” ` 
until China was completely lost, and it con- 
tinued through Korea, where Americans 
were forced to fight with tied hands. 

The policy of illusions experienced a de- 
cline in 1951 with the return of Douglas 
MacArthur and later with McCarthy's and 
congressional actions and revelations. This 
decline of the policy of illusions lasted until 
1954 or until 1955, until the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

At present, we are living in a period of a 
very flower of this policy of illusions again. 
This policy considers as its greatest wisdom 
to maintain that there is a genuine, real 
movement among the Communists in the 
East towards a de-Stalintzation“ and lib- 
eralization of communism, toward “national 
communism,” Titoism and Gomulkaism, 
This policy of illusions neglects willfully the 
fact that the international Communists are 
deceivers and that they can pretend any- 
thing, it neglects the fact that the real power 
of communism is the secret State security, 
the “invisible government” and that there- 
fore changes on the surface are mere changes 
of puppets directed from behind the scene, 
which can perform any play necessary to fool 
the West. The policy of illusions neglects 
also grossly the Hungarian revolution which 
clearly proved that any Gomulkaism or na- 
tional communism is a phony nonsense— 
that the subjugated peoples want a full, ab- 
solute freedom and that the road to this 
freedom does not lead through Tito and 
Gomulka, 


PRESENT ILLUSIONS ABOUT GOMULKA 


This policy of illusions sees the great ex- 
ample of the development toward de-Sta- 
linized national communism, independent 
from Moscow, in Gomulka's Poland. 

We have been told that Gomulka repre- 
sents the yearnings of the Polish people, 


that he is a Polish statesman and popular 


hero, that the Polish masses are standing 
behind him. We are being told—and I have 
here in mind also the German press—that 
the Polish elections of January 1957 were 
held in a free atmosphere, that, as the dis- 
torted expression says it, “they were free 
within their scope” (Sueddeutsche Zeitung). 
We are being urgently taught that the West 
must give the Poles economic assistance in 
order that Poland be kept on its free way 
or even go on it forward. We are, at the 
same time, being admonished that this eco- 
nomic help must be made in such a manner 
that it does not endanger the relations be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Poland. We are 
being taught, indeed; that we must 
strengthen the Polish Communist economy 
in the same way as the Soviet-Polish friend- 
ship. 

We are being taught that in order to 
strengthen the democratization process in 
Poland, Germany should give up its eastern 
territories and recognize the Oder-Neisse 
line and set up diplomatic relations with 
that Communist Gomulka. 

Parallel to this, we have been taught—by 
the German press too—that it is necessary to 
recognize Red China for membership in the 
peek aly hye i give Formosa to the Red 

er 
Soviet Union. F 
e are being taught the illusion 
Poland can detach itself from Soviet nase 
sia, though everybody knows that the Red 
army in Poland can direct and stop every- 
thing as it did in Hungary. We are being 
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taught that we are giving aid to the Polish 
people (Sueddeutsche Zeitung) while we are 
giving it in reality to the Communist 
regime, 

All these opinions are of the same kind, all 
these suggestions—economic help to Po- 
land, as well as the recognition of the Oder- 
Neisse line, and the cession of Formosa—are 
of the same stock, 


ILLUSIONS ARE COSTLY 


As far as decent men are concerned, on 
whom this policy of illusions is being en- 
forced, all these opinions have one support 
and ground. It comes from the illusion that 
we—Europeans and Americans and all free 
peoples—can preserve our freedom and, in- 
deed, even liberate those presently enslaved 
by measures based on such illusions, with- 
out any sacrifice, very comfortably, in a 
lazy manner, and even with profit in trading 
with the Reds. 

These comfortable illusions, we are being 
taught presently, are similar to those. of 
World War II. The way in which we are 
being told that the Polish Communists 
want independence from Moscow, that they 
are de-Stalinized, national Communists—it 
is the same way in which we had been 
taught that the Chinese Communists were 
mere “agrarian reformers.” These illusions 
can lead only to the final victory of com- 
munism and to our destruction. These 
comfortable illusions are in reality treason- 
able illusions. The policy of illusions is the 
policy of treason. 

We have found this already about the 
past. It seems sure, that we again will dis- 
cover in the future—in the case we still 
remain free in the future—that again 
treason was at work, that it is presently at 
work. 

In the future, we will have to pay per- 
haps by our lives for this treason; by mil- 
lions of lives. At present, we pay by our 
taxes. As long as communism and the 
threat of war exist, we will continue to do 
so at an ever increasing rate. There is no 
solution for this, as long as we keep on the 
road of the policy of illusions, because illu- 
sions must always be paid for. 


Farmers Are Losing Their Pants With the 
Price of Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Ver- 
tical integration in poultry raising is a 
reason for present low prices of eggs,” 
Roy Fletcher, of Dent, Minn., writes me. 
The Haugen Bros. of Argyle, Minn., say 
they received 19 cents for grade A eggs 
for a few weeks, and the highest price 
this year has been 25 cents. John L. 
Radniecki, of Trail, Minn., one of my old 
and dear friends, says, “The egg-produc- 
ing farmers are losing their pants on the 
price of eggs this year. I hope Con- 
gress can do something about it.” 

This trend runs through most of the 
letters I receive, even those regarding 
other subjects. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I request permission to in- 
sert the letter from Roy Fletcher. 

The letter follows: 

Dent, MINN., July 13, 1957. 
Congresswoman Cora Knutson. 

Dear Manam: The price of eggs at present 

is 21 cents per dozen for No. 1, and the 
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average price is 18 or 19 cents. Thanks to 
vertical integration in poultry-raising. This 
deal where the commercial feed dealer fur- 
nishes the feed and the farmer is left hold- 
ing the bag. I think that is the greatest 
threat to the family-type farm, especially 
the diversified farmer. We will continue to 
have a surplus of poultry and eggs and no 
price until that is remedied, I will send you 
a detailed report on what I think should be 
done at your request. 
Sincerely, 
Roy FLETCHER. 


Seely-Brown on Connecticut Towns’ Con- 
tribution to American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for leave to extend my remarks today, 
and it has graciously been granted, so 
that I may insert in the RECORD a por- 
tion of a speech which was made the 
other day by my colleague, the Repre- 
sentative from the Second District. of 
Connecticut [Mr. SEELY-BROWN.] 

The occasion of the speech was the 
centennial celebration of a town in his 
district, the town of Scotland, which 
just 100 years ago was incorporated by 
the General Assembly of Connecticut as 
the 158th town in the State in order 
of establishment. 

We have in Connecticut, as many 
Members who are somewhat familiar 
with our State perhaps know, a number 
of towns that are named for famous cit- 
ies the world over, such as Washington, 
Berlin, New London, Lisbon, Manchester, 
Canton, Bethlehem, and even Brooklyn, 
but we have only two towns named for 
countries, unless we count the Promised 
Land of the Israelites, Canaan. Those 
two towns are Lebanon and Scotland. 

It was Scotland, in Windham Coun- 
ty—population in 1857, 720; population 
in 1957, about 600—that on July 12, 13, 
and 14 commemorated the centennial of 
its establishment as a town, and it was 
at the principal ceremonies on July 13 
that the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Congressman SEELY-BROWN was a speak- 
er. Ail honor to Scotland on its hun- 
dredth birthday. But it was not that 
event alone which caused me to ask for 
permission to extend my remarks, but 
also and in particular the significance of 
the remarks made on that occasion by 
my colleague, and which remarks I ask 
to be presented herewith: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN SEELY-BROWN 

Isaac Magoon, Scotland's first settler and 
who gave it its name would be proud if he 
could be here today, on the 100th anniver- 
sary of its incorporation as a town, because 
throughout Scotland's century as a munici- 
pal entity and for 157 years before that it 
has continued to be, as it was first in- 
tended, a community where every resident 
could enjoy to the fullest, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Let other towns boast, if they wish to 
do so, of the great growth of population 
that has been theirs through their history, 
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or let them rejoice in the flourishing in- 
dustries, or the fine public buildings, or the 
great institutions which are inside their 
borders, but I think that every person who 
counts Scotland his home can be happy 
that here is a community that has enjoyed 
progress that still does not mean drastic 
change, and the fact that Scotland's pop- 
ulation is about the same today as it was in 
1857 when the general assembly incorpor- 
ated it as Connecticut's 158th town is a 
measure of the durable virtues that ob- 
viously are abundantly present in the people 
today as they were a century ago. 

Years ago I selected Windham County 
as the spot I chose to call home for the 
rest of my life, and the place to live and 
to bring up my family, after an opportun- 
ity to see and to enjoy many other fine 
sections of our country. The early history 
of the towns of this county, yours and my 
own and all the other 13, always has had a 
particular fascination for me, and this has 
been true especially since I have had the 
opportunity to serve you in public office. 

My own town of Pomfret had been settled 
only 14 years when Isaac Magoon established 
this settlement here within the town of 
Windham, and Pomfret had been incor- 
porated as a town only 19 years before 
Scotland was organized as a parish in 1732, 
continuing as à part of Windham until it 
became a separate town of 1857. Others 
more scholarly than I, and better versed 
in local history than I, will review some of 
the illustrious facts from Scotland's past, 
but it is naturally of interest, not only to 
all who live nearby but to every passing 
traveler, that here in this town of Scotland 
General Rochambeau's army camped for a 
time, during the American Revolution, on 
its way to reinforce the hard-pressed Con- 
tinental forces. 

I think it is particularly interesting, too, 
in the light of present-day efforts to develop 
more and more employment opportunities 
here in eastern Connecticut that according 
to your own town records, manufacturing 
began here in 1706 when Josiah Palmer was 
given water rights on Wolf Pit Brook to “set 
up a mill, he building the same within 3 
years and ditching and damming there as 
he thinks needful on the commons, not to 
damnify particular men’s rights.” 

It often has been said of Connecticut that 
its greatest exports through the years have 
been men, men of character and ability, who 
gave their strength to build greatness in 
other parts of this country, and Scotland, of 
course, has had a share in this, both before 
1857 and since then, but I would like to 
mention just one thing in which Scotland 
has played a typical part, not because of 
the works or the efforts of any one man, 
but because of the type of community that 
it is, a small town in Connecticut that glor- 
ies in being small but independent. 

What I am referring to is the part that 
Scotland has played, and that of every other 
Connecticut town, in giving to the United 
States of America one of the most important 
devices of government that has helped to 
make our country the greatest in the world. 

This was the introduction into the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 of the Con- 
necticut compromise,” which proposed that 
one body of the Congress was to represent 
the States, and the other was to be repre- 
sentative of the people, by districts. The 
body that represents the States, of course, is 
the Senate, and every State has two Sena- 
tors and only two, whether it be Nevada, 
which has fewer people than the city of 
Hartford, or New York, which has a larger 
population than many of the sovereign coun- 
tries of the world, The body that represents 
the people by districts is the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. 

This whole idea was taken from Connect!- 
cut, where the idea has been in successful 
Operation for more than 2 centuries, 
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Here it is the Senate that represents the 
people by districts and it is the House of 
Representatives that represents the towns. 
The next time you hear some well-inten- 
tioned but poorly informed person urging a 
Connecticut constitutional convention so 
the “basis of representation” of the House 
of Representatives can be’ changed, you will 
be on sound ground if you will plead that 
the best that Connecticut has in its past 
and in its future, like the best that our 
country has in its past and in its future, so 
far as self-government is concerned, can be 
credited, in part at least, to the marvelous 
balance established in our Constitution, and 
which promotes freedom and progress at the 
same time. 

I extend my sincere felicitations to every 
son and daughter of Scotland, ineluding 
alike those who are here today and those 
who may be far away. While your centen- 
nial celebration is an event of greatest in- 
terest to your community and to your neigh- 
bors, I am sure that the true significance of 
this event will not be minimized by any per- 
son who is proud of Connecticut's great past 
and hopeful for a long and even greater 
future. 


What Is Life Really Like in Red China? 
Firsthand Report by GI Returnee—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the third of five interviews con- 
ducted by U. S. News & World Report 
with American soldiers whom the Reds 
captured in Korea and persuaded to go 
to Communist China. The interview 
follows: 

Unper Rep Rute You Can Exist sur You 
Can't ENJOY YOURSELF 


David Hawkins was taken prisoner at the 
end of November 1950, in the first big attack 
made by Chinese volunteers in the Korean 
war. In prison, the Chinese appointed him 
a mail clerk; and at the expiration of the 
deadline for return to the United States in 
January 1954, Hawkins became a resident of 
China. 

The Chinese picked him as a prospective 
leader and sent him to Peiping University 
after 6 months of indoctrination. He spent 
2 years in the Communist capital as a stu- 
dent and as an employe in truck-repair 
plants, then worked 6 months in Hankow, 
training the Chinese to run trucks. He 
returned to the United States in February 
1957. ` 
Hawkins grew up in Oklahoma City. He 
is remembered there as a boy of average 
Intelligence who quit high school when he 
was 16 to enlist in the Army. He returned 
there after leaving China, now is employed 
in the pattern de tof a metal-casting 
firm at Bethany, a suburb of Oklahoma City. 

The following interview with Hawkins was 
recorded in Oklahoma City: 

Question: “You spent quite a while in 
Peiping. Did you see a lot of Russians over 
there?” 

Answer: “In Peiping, I guess they have 
close to 10,000 Russians—technicians, spe- 
cialists, and their families.” 

Question: “Do they get along with the Chi- 
nese all right?“ 

Answer: “Well, the Russians are rather 
standomsh. From what I saw of them in the 
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streets and in the cafes, they don’t mix much 
with the Chinese. They keep more or lèss to 
themselyes,” 

Question: "What’s Peiping like? With all 
these technicians from Russia, are they 
buillding anything?” 

Answer: The city has been practically 
made over. All the streets have been wid- 
ened, and they have built up around the 
outskirts—bullt new houses, factories, 


7 colleges, set up new traffic regula- 
ons.” 


Question: “You mention traffic. Are the 
roads any good?” 
Answer: “They are in the city. But so 


far as transportation by road—highways 
from one city to another—the highways are 
very poor. In fact, they hardly exist. Out- 
side the city limits you can't travel for 
more than, I guess, 200 or 300 miles. 

For instance, from Peiping the farthest 
you can go is to Tientsin. From Tientsin to 
other cities, the road doesn’t exist. You 
have to go by rail or fly.“ } 

Question: “Are there many cars in Pel- 
ping?” 

Answer: “Quite a few. hey are all owned 
by government organizations, There aren't 
any privately owned cars.” 

Question: "The private individual cannot 
buy a car?” 

Answer: “Well, he could if he had the 
money. But the price is up in the thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

Question: “How about radios and TV sets 
and things like that?” 

Answer: There's no TV at all. Radios, we 
ge little sets for 50 or 60 dollars.” 

on: "How is the ho 1 
Pretty good?” en eee 

Answer; “It's very crowded. One flat that 

3 ae 9 People in a room that 
mu igger than > 
een ee S an average Amer 

Question: “Do they have good plumbing?" 

Answer: “Oh, in the cities it’s ar pr A 
They've cleaned up the old, antique plumb- 
sewer gutters 


23 and tub showers.“ 

estion: “Is Peiping the most mod 

2 in 8 Chita 2˙ 9 
nswer: “Tientsin is more modern than 

Peiping. In Tientsin there used to be an 

international settlement—the French con- 

aren 172 9 concession, and so 

—an ey all built buildings that are 
European in style. 

“Peiping is wealthier, though. There are a 
lot of new buildings. They are putting up 
new tenement houses, but separate family 
houses like we have don't exist—except, of 
course, away out in the countryside. There 
they are made of mud like an adobe house, 
with a thatched roof, or a clay roof.” 
1 Did you have heat in the win- 


Answer: “In Pieping and Tientsin, they do. 
In Hankow—I worked in Hankow for 6 
months—they don't.” 
TO KEEP WARM—GO TO BED 

Question: “How did you keep warm dur- 
ing the winter?” 

Answer: “When I got home from work I 
just went to bed. I had plenty of covers.” 

Question; “Can you travel around in 
China?” 


the city limits without a visa, To go even 
a short y from Peiping to 
Tientsin—you have to go to the Security 
Bureau and ask for a travel document; you 
have to tell them where you are going, who 
you are going to see, what business you are 
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doing there, and how long you are going to 
stay. 

rh en, even if you get this travel docu- 
ment, when you get to the other city, you 
have to go and at the nearest police 
station within 24 hours. 

“The Chinese can travel from one city to 
the next without these documents, but they 
cannot move permanently from one place 
to another without permission.” 
Question: “Is permission to move granted 
to the Chinese?” 

Answer: “The probabilities are very high 
that permission would be denied, especially 
if the person is going there alone. If he 
has a family—a wife there, or a place to 
go to—then perhaps he could get permis- 
sion. But otherwise there is not much 
chance.” 

Question: "Is it easy to get a Job in Com- 
munist China?“ 

Answer: Not by asking for it, no. You 
see, everything that is run in China is run 
according to a plan. You don’t walk up 
to a plant or a factory or any organization 
and ask for a job. You don't doit. If you 
don't belong to an organization, it’s very 
difficult to get work. A fellow gets a job 
in a certain place and he is obliged to work 
in that place until the organization finds 
that perhaps he would be better fitted in 
another factory. For instance, if they open 
a new factory, he might be transferred to 
that factory. He won't be transferred just 
by going to the boss and asking for a trans- 
fer.” 

Question: “How did you get a job?“ 

Answer: “Actually, at the indoctrination 
center in Taiyuan I asked to be sent to a 
farm. Instead, they sent me to the uni- 
versity. And in the university, when $ 
asked to be sent first to a driving job, they 
sent me to a repair factory in Peiping. Fi- 
nally, after I asked the Chinese Red Cross 
to, help me get transferred, I got this job 
in Hankow. I was a driving-and-repair in- 
structor there.” 

Question: “Did you teach people to drive, 
or what?" 

Answer: “I was mostly concerned with 
trucks—Soviet, Polish, Hungarian, and Ru- 
manian trucks. I just taught the Chinese 
to drive them and to make repairs on them.“ 

Question: “Are they good drivers?” 

Answer: “You must understand that China 
js still backward. Most American high- 
school kids of 17 or 18 could have taught 
them as much as I could. Some of them 
learn to drive in the army. My job was to 
try to improve the Chinese method of driv- 
ing so they wouldn't take a truck and Just 
drive the wheels off it In 6 months, so it 
would have to be sent back to the factory for 
repair.” 8 

Question: “What was the pay?“ 

Answer: “Well, it depends on what grade 
you have. They have 1 to 8 grades. We 
were paid according to our grade—that is, 
according to our technical ability. And the 
Chinese Red Cross also gave me 50 extra 
Chinese dollars every month.” 

Question: “What did they pay at the first 
factory where you worked?“ 

Answer: “I was a mechanic in the engine- 
repair department and I didn’t know too 
much about it, so the salary was only about 
80 Chinese dollars a month. That included 
what I got from the Red Cross.” 

Question: “The Chinese didn't get that 
much? They didn’t get any Red Cross 
money?” 

Answer: “No, From the factory itself— 
for a third-grade worker, which I was—the 
Chinese would get about 45 to 50 Chinese 
dollars a month.” 

Question: “Did you get raises? How much 
did you make as a driving instructor?” 

Answer; "I got more at that time. I had 
a quota of hauling to fulfill every month 
with my truck besides instructing. If you 
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overfulfill the quota, then you are paid a 
bonus by your factory. 

“Being that my driving ability was a bit 
higher than that of the Chinese, I was 
overfulfilling my quota and getting a bonus 
every month. So in that job I was getting 
about 170 to 180 Chinese dollars a month.” 

Question. How much is that—how much 
in American money?” 

Answer: “It would be about 85 to 90 dol- 
lars a month. The equivalent of the Chi- 
nese dollar is a little over half. A Chinese 
dollar is worth 52 cents.” 

Question: “How far did your money go? 
Could you afford to buy a suit once in a 
while?" 

Answer: “Yes. And when I was working 
in Peiping I bought two suits of Air Force 
fatigues.” 

Question: “How much did you have to 
pay for them?” 

Answer: “Thirty-four dollars and fifty 
cents a pair—that’s Chinese dollars, Au or- 
dinary Chinese, of course, couldn't afford 
them, Like I say, I was paid more than 
the ordinary Chinese, so I could do it.” 

Question: “What does the ordinary Chi- 
nese wear?” 

Answer: He wears a very simple blue cot- 
ton uniform—all one color.” 

Question: “How about the women? How 
do they dress?“ 

Answer: “In 1956 they started to begin 
wearing dresses, blouses and stuff like that. 
Before, they wore the same clothes as the 
men.“ 

Question: How about the food? What 
was breakfast like?” 

Answer: "I didn't eat any breakfast at all.” 

Question: “Why not?" 

Answer: “Well, because the Chinese eat 
soupy rice. They have these preserved tur- 
nips, and I never could get accustomed to it, 
so I didn't eat breakfast at all. For dinner 
and supper during the weekdays I always 
ate at the factory. An average meal at the 
factory would cost you about 20 cents, in 
Chinese money.” 

Question: “What was this dinner like?” 

Answer: "The main meal consisted of rice. 
Then you could have a side dish—some sort 
of food to go with your rice—fish or meat 
and vegetables, something along that line.” 

FOOD WAS ADEQUATE 

Question: “How about the Chinese? Did 
they have enough to eat?” 

Answer: Well, as I say, I ate in the fac- 
tory, and ate the same food as the ordinary 
Chinese worker ate. It was adequate. 

“In our terms, we would not consider it 
adequate because we eat a very wide variety 
of meats and fish and everything like that. 
But the Chinese are by no means starving— 
their food is adequate. They subsist quite 
well on it. 

“You would more than likely become very 
tired of Chinese food that is served in a 
factory, because they serve it in a very com- 
mon way that is most suitable for the 
Chinese in the factory as a whole. They fix 
it only 1 or 2 ways. They vary their meat 
only 1 or 2 ways.” 

Question: “Were there vegetables with the 
meal?” 

Answer: “Yes, they have peas, carrots, tur- 
nips, cabbage. Cabbage is eaten to a very 
great extent—potatoes not so much.” 

Question: “Did the food taste good? Did 
you like it?” 

Answer: “Well, I got used to it eventually. 
I still preferred the western style of food, 
but I could eat the Chinese food. It tasted 
commonplace and quite flat.” 

Question: “What was it that made you 
want to leave China?" 

Answer: “Well, of course, the way of life 
was a lot different from what I was used to. 
Insofar as material life was concerned, it was 
very inferior to what I was accustomed to 
in the States. The regimentation—I didn’t 
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like that at all, And what we consider per- 
sonal freedoms are really hampered under 
their type of system. 

“You can exist under such a system, but 
you can’t live or enjoy yourself. But I was 
afraid of coming home. I figured that if 
I come home I stand to be sent to prison 
for 20 or 30 years, something like that. So 
I figured even though I'm not happy in 
China, I can make it if I have to.” 

Question: “In ordinary living over there, 
just day by day, how is it different from 
this country?” 

Answer: “I missed my own type of food, 
You couldn't buy, for instance, hamburgers, 
hot dogs, or cokes, or anything like that. 
The commodities you wanted to buy—that 
most of us are accustomed to—just didn't 
exist." 

Question: “Like what?” 

Answer: “Good shoes—keeping up in the 
fashions so far as clothes are concerned—a 
wrist watch—things along that line. To put 
it into general terms, I missed the American 
way of life. 

“You go to a movie, it's always a Chinese 
movie. You just get tired of talking Chinese 
all the time. Dances are conducted in a 
much different way than we conduct them. 
Life is very restricted—there is not any 
privacy.” 

Question: “No privacy at all?” 

Answer: “It just doesn't exist. If you 
want to be alone, it is pretty dificult to be 
alone, If you meet a Chinese, even if he 
has known you for only 3 minutes, he will 
ask your name, your address, where you work, 
how much you get paid a month, how you 
were captured, where you fought—all dif- 
ferent kinds of things like that which we 
consider very private or intimate questions.” 

Question. “Couldn't you tell him to mind 
his own business?” 

Answer: “No. If you don't answer such 
questions, they think you have an ideolog!i- 
cal problem—that you're not following the 
party line.” 

Question: “Did you get used to their 
ways?” 

Answer: “No; you feel you're not part of 
them. You feel like you're living in Okla- 
homa City filled with Eskimos, and you're 
the only Oklahoman there. 

„There's no night life. Everything closes 
at 9:30 regardless of what day of the week 
it is. There's only certain places you can 
go. Everything is set. And then, there's 
the criticism meetings.” 

Question: “What are they like?” 

Answer: “You have to bring out all differ- 
ent kinds of things—well, picture it like this: 

“For instance, if you went with a girl on 


Saturday night, the next week you had to tell 


every place you went, what you did, perhaps 
how many times you kissed her, all different 
kinds of stuff like that, right down to the 
most minute details. If you can picture 
that, then you can picture a criticism meet- 
ing. At the university, they had them eyery 
week, on Friday. 

“It takes some getting used to having no 
thoughts of your own. I mean, you're 
obliged to have your mind like an open book, 
no hidden thoughts or anything like that.” 

Question: “How did you feel when you 
started to come back to the United States?” 

Answer; “All the things that I had missed 
before were right at my fingertips. In Hong 
Kong, I saw an American movie and the first 
5 minutes I couldn't even understand it. I 
was all set to understand it spoken in 
Chinese, and when they started to speak in 
English, I couldn't understand it.” 

ALL HUSTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Question: “And when you arrived in this 
country——” 

Answer: “Well, I could buy clothes with- 
out having to have them tailored. I could 
go to a movie any time I wanted to. And 
there was a lot of talk about. Life itself 
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Was all hustle and bustle with lots of places 
to go and enjoy yourself.” 

Question: “What did you buy?” 

Answer: “Well, one thing—I bought my- 
self a dog. I didn't have a dog in China.“ 

Question: “Why not?“ 

Answer: “They killed all the dogs.. They 
said they were running wild, spreading dis- 
ease, and what not.” 

Question: “Do you consider yourself better 
off over here?“ 

Answer: Tes. There are many things 
that you can't buy in China that are con- 
sidered very ordinary, everyday things here— 
for instance, different styles of shirts, dif- 
ferent styles of trousers, shoes, fingernail 
clippers, watches, cars, motorcycles, furnish- 
ings in your house, radios—everything.” 

Question: “You missed clothes and 
‘gadgets’ while in China?“ 

Answer: “That was only part of it, You 
have to understand the part that the differ- 
ence in systems played. The regimenta- 
tlon—the freedom that you have here that 
you don't have there. 

“Like I say, here if you want to go to an- 
other city, you just jump into your car and 
go. But you don’t over there. And here you 
don't have to attend criticism meetings. You 
don't have everybody else minding your 
business. 

“You're not watched. In China, every- 
where you go, they know where you go, what 
you did, and everything like that. Here you 
don't have to worry about everybody else 
poking their nose in your business or break- 
ing into your house any time they get 
ready to.” 

Question: “Who could break into your 
house—the police?” 

Answer: “Yes. Special service, the police, 
or even your local citizens committee—they 
have them in every neighborhood. If you 
beat your wife, the citizens committee can 
come in and turn you over to the authorities. 
If you don't keep your house as clean as they 
think you ought to, you can be turned in. 
You don't have that here.“ 


Report by Congressman Elmer J. Holland, 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
always pleased to read the newsletters 
which Congressmen send to their con- 
stituents. I was particularly-interested 
in an article written by the Honorable 
ELMER J. HolLaxn, pertaining to natural- 
gas legislation which I am sure will be 
considered in the future. At this time 
I would like to insert it in the RECORD for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 

Your Rerort From CONGRESSMAN ELMER J. 
HOLLAND, 30TH DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA 
THE STORY OF THE MONTH: THE GAS AND OIL 
DEPARTMENT 

Apparently President Eisenhower feels that 
he can't do enough—let alone too much—for 
hsv oll crowd that helped finance his elec- 

On. 

He gave them the tideland oll—the oil 
companies, of course, enjoy the 2744 percent 
depletion allowance in their income taxes— 
they get away with not paying 1 cent tax 
on over $300 million they make in net profits 
from their operations in the Middle East— 
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and now, he is trying to give them even 
more privileges. 

At the insistence of the big oil interests, 
the President has again asked Congress to 
exempt them from effective Federal rate 
regulation on natural gas. If this is done, 
according to the experts, it would cost the 
American people upward of $950 million a 
year. Such a proposal—the passage of the 
Harris-O’'Hara bill—has been called “a be- 
trayal of the American public.” However, 
on June 9 President Eisenhower wrote to 
Chairman Oren Harris, of the House com- 
mittee considering this bill, and said: 

“I wish to reemphasize the importance of 
enacting natural-gas legislation at this 
time.” 

Today, more than 21 million American 
families (over 60 million people) use gas in 
their homes and depend upon it for heat, 
hot water, cooking, and other essential daily 
needs. Over $12 billion have been invested 
by consumers alone in cooking stoves, home 
heating units, hot-water heaters, clothes 
dryers, and other equipment that require gas 
as fuel. 

A vast network of interstate pipelines 
brings gas to nearly all the major cities of 
the Nation. These have been built since 
1938 when the Natural Gas Act went into 
effect. Municipalities and consumers alike 
have supported this pipeline development— 
and have inyested billions of dollars to dis- 
tribute and utilize natural gas. This was 
done, of course, with the assumption that 
the Natural Gas Act would be enforced by 
the Federal Government and gas costs would 
be held at a reasonable level. 

These millions of consumers of gas are 
indeed captive for certain companies serve 
certain locations, there is no competition 
here, and the consumer has accepted this 
captive status in good faith, for he thought 
gas would be considered a public service 
commodity and the price he would pay for 
gas would always be fair, because Federal 
price regulations would guarantee justice. 

The bill that the President wants passed 
would take the control over the initial price 
of natural gas in the field from the Federal 
Power Commission, and would outlaw cost 
as the determinant of fair price, and would 
substitute a new concept, “reasonable mar- 
ket price,” in its place. With gas producers 
now enjoying an almost unlimited sellers 
market, the new rate concept of market 
value would require the Federal Government 
to legalize whatever price the traffic will bear. 

Even with Federal control, in the last 10 
years, the average price at the wellhead has 
gone up from 5.3 cents per thousand cubic 
feet to 11 cents per thousand. This is a rise 
of 91 percent during the 10-year period on 
the wholesale price. The American Gas As- 
sociation reports that in 1938 there were less 
than 7 million consumer gas connections, 
by 1955 there were 23 million. In 1938 there 
‘were 184,900 miles of pipeline, by 1955 there 
were 449,400, and the natural gas utility rev- 
enues soared from $406 million in 1938 to 
$2,970,000,000 by 1955. 

According to industry spokesmen the goal 
is to raise the price of gas at least 15 cents 
higher at the wellhead; that is what they 
would call a reasonable market price. This 
would not only add $950 million annually to 
the gas bills of the captive consumers, but 
could add another $175 million to the bills 
of electric energy consumers who buy power 
from companies that use gas as fuel in gen- 
erating electricity. 

Who will be the real beneficiaries of the 
handsome rewards which the enactment of 
the Harris-O’Hara bill would bestow? 

It is little known that 85 percent of all the 
natural gas sold in interstate commerce for 
resale is produced by less than 100 companies, 
most of them oil companies, and that about 
one-third of the supply is furnished by 7 
oil companies. The fact is that a few big oll 
companies make most of the sales. It is they 
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who would get most of the millions gained 
from the new rate, and the billions which 
would be added to the values of the reserves 
they now hold. 

If consumers are to be properly protected 
at the bargaining table when gas prices are 
established, the Federal Power Commission 
must be required to establish prices in rela- 
tion to producers’ costs, and not have prices 
set by reasonable market price. 

Eisenhower's election was an expensive 
one when you realize he was forced to request 
the passage of such legislation at the price 
of the general American public, 


The Sudeten Germans: The Policies of 
Reason, Morale, and Liberation in the 
Abolishment of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article points up the part that a 
policy of reason and morale plays in the 
overall policy of liberation of enslaved 
and oppressed peoples which it is hoped 
will result in the abolishment of war: 

THE POLICY OF REASON 

The policy of liberation was not only de- 
vised by America’s most able heads; it is, in 
fact, a policy based on knowledge of the 
Communist system, on intelligent and far- 
seeing thinking, on reasonable courage and 
moral feeling. 

It*is a policy which sees the strong but 
also the weak sides of the enemy, not veiled 
in illusions, It is the policy which sees the 
weakness of Russia in her political forced 
system and her economy, the weakness in the 
satellite nations and the weakness of the 
entire unholy Communist international con- 
spiracy so as they are, without illusions. 

The traitors in the West were a clue to 
the communization of a great part of the 
world without war—they are in our hands 
the clue to the decommunization of the 
world without war. > 

This policy does not seek comfort in doing 
nothing and profit in trade with the Com- 
munists, This policy does not sacrifice fu- 
ture full freedom of the Communist slaves 
and of all of us for temporary improvement 
for the Tito and Gomulka governments. 

This policy is a policy of commonsense 
which says that an enemy cannot be weak- 
ened by our strengthening him, that he can- 
not be defeated when you help him. The 
policy of liberation restores again that rea- 
son and sound human so much sup- 
pressed for a long time in the West by illu- 
sions and treason. 

THE POLICY OF MORALE 

The policy of liberation is, however, also a 
moral policy. It sees the basic truth that 
the world cannot remain half free and half 
slave. It wants to have it fully free and sets 
finally, instead of the wavering and ineffec- 
tive passive reacting of the West to Com- 
munist initiatives, based on comfort and pro- 
Communist illusions, an active policy of 
liberation against the active Communist 
policy of subjugation. 

The policy of liberation is thus a 
of reason and of morale. 


THE POLICY OF LIBERATION IS THE POLICY OF 
ABOLISHMENT OF WAR 


In the same way as the removal of a 
criminal brings peace to a community, the 


policy 
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abolishment of criminal communism is the 
only way to abolish war and bring peace to 
the entire world. 

The policy of liberation puts a most im- 

t stress on the abolishment of com- 
munism without war. 

While the policy of illusions and treason 
can lead only to the perpetuation of the 
Communist system and to our destruction, 
either without war or in a final war catas- 
trophe in which the free world would be 
destroyed and would definitively lose, the 
policy of liberation is a policy seeking the 
abolishment of communism without war 
and to the abolishment of war at all. It is 
first point of the policy of liberation which 
states that the West must be so strong in 
science and technics, that the Communists 
cannot start any war. In the same way, all 
other points of the policy of liberation, in- 
cluding the dissolution of the Communist 
system in the East from within, represent 
measures of abolishing communism without 
war. 

Here lies the deep wisdom of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur who, being an anti-Communist of 
first class, preaches the abolishment of war 
at all. 

In the policy of liberation, American and 
Western intelligent thinking and moral 
greatness unite in complete harmony. Those 
who are preaching the abolishment of com- 
munism, are at the same time preaching 
the full abolishment of wars for ever. 

There is no doubt that the time of the 
policy of liberation will come in the United 
States of America and in the West. It is 
only a question of the time. The West is 
not in its majority naive and treasonable. 
The nations of the West are moral and in- 
telligent peoples. They will accept a moral 
and intelligent policy. 

THE POLICY OF LIBERATION IS THE POLICY OF 
THE FUTURE 

Marx based his predictions of the final 
victory on the greediness and inhumanness 
of “capitalists” which would bring their own 
destruction. He proved wrong, for free men 
proved to be better than he had calculated. 

The present masters of communism, ana- 
logically to Marx, reckon with the naivete, 
thoughtlessness and greediness for profit of 
the West, which tend to support the East 
and trade with it. They will prove wrong, 
too. 4 

Before long, the free nations will awake of 
their weakness, of thcir sleep, of their trade 
with criminals and of their illusions and 
will unite under the principles of reason and 
morale. These principles are embodied in 
the great policy of liberation, 


Real Purposes of Kremlin Purge Is To 
Confuse and Soften the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the best 
hope the Kremlin has of confusing and 
defeating the United States and our 
allies is by making us think the recent 
purges in the Kremlin mean a funda- 
mental change. Threats do not scare 
us; but pretended conversion and reform 
might dupe us. If the reform were gen- 
uine, they could show it in 10 minutes by 
setting free the captive nations. Until 
they do that, the old, old peaceful coex- 
istence ruse is more dangerous to us than 
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the belligerence of Molotov, et al. Iin- 
clude a penetrating article on this by 


Edgar Mowrer. The article 
follows: 
EREMLIN Upset AIMED AT DEMOLISHING 
NATO 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


The Kremlin shakeup may be many things 
to many people. Most important for us, I 
think, are two aspects. 

The first, the dropping of the last of 
Stalin’s old guard (Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov), is cbviously a new step in stream- 
lining the Khrushchev policy of disrupting 
the West by peaceful coexistence. 

Without the slightest doubt, Krushchev 
and company have embarked upon a great 
gamble. They are loosening their hold upon 
satellite countries and liberalizing their 
internal regime. They know—Hungary 
proved—there is danger in this policy. But 
the Kremlin men are betting the new policy 
will disrupt the West and ultimately destroy 
NATO before it will do real harm to the 
Communist world. 

For so long as the Russians continue to 
allow a certain freedom to Gomulka and to 
court Tito, the West, it seems, is quite ready 
to overlook the fact that the suppression of 
the Hungarian revolt was Stalinism at its 
worst and demonstrated to all those who 
have eyes to see that Russia has not essen- 
tially changed. 

SOCIALISTS RESPOND 


Another proof of the success of the peace- 
ful coexistence racket is its effect upon Ger- 
man and British Socialists. 

The former, led by the indecisive Ollen- 
hauer who has a chance of becoming Reichs- 
kanzler in the September election, are will- 
ing to exchange the real protection provided 
by the North American Treaty Organization 
for a purely theoretical European security 
system, in order thereby to secure from Mos- 
cow permission to reunite divided Germany. 

British socialists led by Gaitskell seem 
ready to go along, though they are somewhat 
less outspoken about it. 

Yet the effect of any such exchange would 
be the return of United States forces from 
Europe to the United States and the virtual 
certainty that thereafter a Soviet attack 
upon West Europe with conventional weap- 
ons would not bring about American retalia- 
tion by H-bombs, at that point the only 
thing which could save West Europe. 

Khrushchev is obviously playing for just 
such a European security system and the 
end of the (to him) hateful NATO, and is 
ieady to take chances to bring it about, 

But to win he obviously bad to appear to 
bury Stalinism forever. In order to make 
that credible, Molotov, Kaganovich, and 
Malenkov had to go. Once more the Soviet 
wolf pack is eating its own leaders. 


DECISIVE CHANGE 


The second, and for me more decisive, as- 
pect of the change in the Soviet leadership 
is the acceptance by Marshal Zhukov of a 
place on the presidium of the central com- 
mittee which runs the U. S. S. R. 


From the time he arrested Beria, Zhukov 
has been an authority within the Soviet 
Union. Obviously at that time he, who 
hated Stalin for having humiliated him after 
he led the victorious Soviet army to Berlin, 
could have had almost any position he 
wanted. Yet he was satisfied to be a sub- 
stitute member of the presidium. Just why 
Ido not know. Perhaps it was in order not 
to reveal to foreigners the full extent of 
military influence within the U. 8. S. R. 

Many foreign correspondents in Moscow 
have denied that Zhukoy is anything more 
than the most obliging servant of Khru- 
shchev. The wise Finns have known bet- 
ter, Now Zhukov emerges as one of the 
Supreme Soviet leaders, openly, 
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Some Americans find comfort in the mar- 
shal’s rise to power. As Ike's old friend, 
with whom he corresponded privately as 
President, he seems to these people a reas- 
surance against any sort of Stalinist ad- 
ventures. Just a bluff old soldier. 

I cannot share this reassurance. Zhukov is 
both the conqueror of Berlin and the butcher 
of Hungary. I find him in no respect mor- 
ally superior to Stalin. 

Nor am I certain a Soviet regime increas- 
ingly tending toward bonapartism will be 
any less expansive than its predecessors. It 
will be somewhat different, when it finally 
arrives. It may not be less malevolent or 
a lesser problem for free-peoples. It needs 
all the watching we can give, and an end 
to current illusions. 


Dr. Blair’s Later Writings Explored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives and Senate will be interested in 
the following article concerning Dr. 
John M. Blair, chief economist of the 
Senate’s Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 24, 1957] 
Dr. BLAIR’S LATER WRITINGS EXPLORED 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Dr. John M. Blair, chief economist of the 
Senate's Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, headed by Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, has accused this 
correspondent of being unfair in the several 
columns I have written about him because 
I used the words “dialectic” and “socialistic” 
in successive sentences. It is his contention 
that since his writings in “Seeds of Destruc- 
tion” (1938, Covici-Friede, $4, New York) 
have been rejected by Marxism and the 
2 Worker, he does not qualify for the 

abel. A 

Dr. Blair's writings reveal him to be sus- 
picious of big business; fearful that under 
the capitalistic society as it exists the work- 
ingman will fare worse and worse; appre- 
hensive that the expanding corporations will 
form into oligopolies (near monopolies) at 
the top levels, and unsure of the durability 
of America's economy under capitalism un- 
less the system is further policed. 

In his answer to me, Dr. Blair did not deny 
these premises. Though he said that space 
would not permit him to restate his views 
which, naturally, have changed since he 
wrote the book prior to 1938, he did find 
space to recite favorable reviews which ap- 
peared in a number of newspapers. 

It is obvious for me to point out that 
reviewers in 1938 might have taken more 
kindly to the persuasions of Dr. Blair than 
would reviewers today. Furthermore, one 
hardly regards reviewers in book-review sec- 
tions of the general press as competent eco- 
nomic spokesmen. 

However, it is on the point of creeping 
oligopoly that the Kefauver committee will 
strike at American business in the forth- 
coming hearings. Therefore it seems logical 
to this commentator to have the beliefs of 
Dr. Blair known to the intended victims of 
the inquisition prior to the hearings. 

On the subject of the “good faith” amend- 
ment to the Robinson-Patman Act, intro- 
duced as S. 11 by Senator KEFAUVER, there 
will be considerable discussion. Around 
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this discussion will center much of the phi- 
losophy propounded by Dr. Blair. It has to 
do with “rigid pricing policies” which Dr. 
Blair holds to be detrimental to the con- 
suming public. 

The issue revolves around the good faith 
meeting of competition, as a defense to a 
charge of price discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. If the amendment is 
adopted, a producer would not be able to 
give a more favorable price to one customer 
in an area without giving it to all customers 
in the area. 

Dr. Blair is an expert in this field. He 
has spent much of his professional life in it, 

Thus, since he will take a leading role in 
two issues of paramount importance to 
American business, let's explore some more of 
Dr. Blair's writings—later writings. In the 
American Economic Review of May 1955, he 
wrote: 

“Two decades ago, one of the liveliest issues 
engaging the attention of economists was 
price rigidity—particularly the relationship 
between such price behavior and the struc- 
ture of industry. Largely because of the 
war and the subsequent abnormal sellers’ 
market, the issue seems to have been all 
but forgotten. The industry-by-industry 
analysis presented in this paper shows that 
in four major areas of the economy—farm 
products, foods, textiles, and lumber—prices 
were fiexible in both depressions since these 
areas were generally atomistic in both 
periods. Moreover, the analysis also shows 
increasing rigidity, following the concen- 
tration of the industry, in such diverse fields 
as fron and steel, salmon, salt, biscuits and 
crackers, molasses, matches, plate glass, 
window glass, and anthracite (the last two 
in an inverse manner). 

“Now that the abnormal postwar sellers’ 
markets appear to have come to an end, it 
may be highly appropriate.for the economic 
profession to focus its attention again on 
the subject of price inflexibility. If one 
agrees with this observer that price rigidity 
during a downswing is economically in- 
Jurious, the reasons for examining the fac- 
tors which might contribute to such price 
behavior are self-evident. 

“The results of this analysis suggest that 
one of those factorse—and an important one 
at that—is economic concentration. But 
even if one holds that price rigidity is not 
harmful, further examination should be 
made of the manner in which such prices are 
set, the considerations behind their de- 
termination, the economic effects of their 

being imposed at alternative levels, etc. If 

this paper has done no more than to con- 
tribute to a reopening of interest In this 
whole question of depression price behavior, 
it has more than served its purpose.” 

There, then, is the line of Senator Ku- 
FAUVER’s upcoming campaign. The words are 
in Dr. Blair's economic paper: price rigidity— 
economic concentration—prices at alterna- 
tive levels. 


Ten Men Who Moved a City—Greater 
Philadelphia Magazine Honors Dedi- 
cated Leadership of Handful of Bold 
Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 
Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


national magazines and leaders in civic 
affairs in every city in the Nation and 
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in many cities abroad have been fasci- 
nated by the Philadelphia Story—the 
facts in the rejuvenation of our great 
and wonderful city from a decaying, cor- 
ruption-ridden community living on past 
glories to a modern city taking its right- 
ful place among the greatest cities in 
the world. s 

We who live in Philadelphia have 
proudly traced this urban miracle in the 
changes we could see before our eyes 
each day, as each new project got under- 
way. Chiefly, however, we traced it in 
the spirit and forward-looking outlook 
of our city officials, our civic leaders, our 
business community, and the enthusias- 
tic cooperation of friends and neighbors 
in every part of the city. It has been a 
truly great achievement. 

Recently, the magazine Greater Phila- 
delphia, edited and published by Mr. 
Arthur Lipson, attempted to tell this 
story in thumbnail sketches of 10 of our 
citizens who have worked for, and who 
continue to work for, the improvement of 
Philadelphia. These 10 are all closely 
related to, or are part of, our business 
community, although 2 of them are 
known primarily in the Nation as politi- 
cal figures, United States Senator JOSEPH 
S. ClaRR, our former mayor, and our 
present mayor, Richardson Dilworth. 

Others named to this select and hon- 
ored list by the magazine are Mr. Harry 
A. Batten, board chairman of N. W. 
Ayer; Mr. William Fulton Kurtz, of the 
First Pennsylvania Co.; Mr. Robert T. 
McCracken, attorney; Mr. Edward Hop- 
kinson, Jr., of Drexel & Co.; Mr, Harry G. 
Schad, of Atlantic Refining Co.; Mr. Al- 
bert M. Greenfield, man of many busi- 
ness interests; Judge Edwin O. Lewis, of 
Common Pleas Court; and Mr. James M. 
Symes, head of Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This is, as I said, the group of selec- 
tions of Greater Philadelphia magazine. 
As the magazine itself concedes, in an 
undertaking as vast as this one has been, 
many Philadelphians have played out- 
standing roles, in addition to the 10 it 
cites. 

Personally, I think many others in the 
city who are not among the 10 named 
by Greater Philadelphia magazine could 
also be considered eligible for any list 
of the outstanding 10 who have contrib- 
uted to Philadelphia’s progress, but each 
person would probably have a different 
list. 

For instance, I think the men in our 
congressional delegation who over the 
years played leading parts in the enact- 
ment of the Independence Hall renewal 
project, in the restoration of the Dela- 
ware River channel, in the housing and 
redevelopment laws, and in other Fed- 
eral programs which have been so singu- 
larly useful in helping Philadelphia to 
build its modern miracle city could prop- 
erly be included in any list of those who 
have done much to rebuild our city. 

And of course Philadelphia’s news- 
papers have been in the very forefront of 
all of this progress, and have maintained 
a steady drum-beat of interest and cru- 
sading zeal for our city’s improvement. 
Their editors and publishers deserve a 
great deal of the credit for our success. 


Nevertheless, the men selected by 
Greater Philadelphia magazine for this 
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high honor are all most deserving, Mr. 
Speaker, and under unanimous consent, 
I hereby submit for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this outstanding article entitled “Ten 
Men Who Moved a City,” an article which 
I believe will be of interest to every 
Member of Congress and to those in 
every city who look forward to duplicat- 
ae the great achievements of Philadel- 
phia. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

TEN MEN WHO Moven a CIrY 

"The sickest city in the land,” observed a 
national maazine in the sticky summer of 
1948, “is Philadelphia. It is suffering from 
the longest case on record—81 years—of ma- 
chine politics.” 

Yet in less than 10 years Philadelphia has 
been transformed from a national scandal 
into a national model. That it was possible 
at all is a tribute to the eventual triumph 
of the democratic process. That it tran- 
spired so swiftly is a tribute to the dedicated 
leadership of a handful of bold men. 

Philosophers and social scientists hotly 
dispute over whether leaders create history 
or history creates leaders. But they all agree 
that leaders are rare. 

Philadelphia came out of World War II in 
worse shape than most American cities. Its 
municipal government was at best incom- 
petent, at worst dishonest. Its ledger was 
saddled with debt. Its backbone industry 
textiles—was heading for sunnier southern 
climes. Its port was filling up with sludge. 
Its residential areas were rotting. And its 
citizenry was smothering under & stifling 
blanket of apathy. 

At this critical juncture, isolated and in- 
dignant groups of businessmen angrily- 
boiled up to the city's troubled surface. The 
groups coalesced, and a hard core of execu- 
tives rolled up their sleeves and learned the 
science of government. 

To it they applied the organizational tech- 
niques which had elevated them to high and 
powerful positions in banking, in law, in in- 
dustry, in commerce. 

And they shed their political affiliations 
for a common allegiance and a common 
cause. ~ 

It was a unique American reform move- 
ment: it smelled of money and influence. 
Skeleton after skeleton was shaken out of 
musty municipal closets and their rattling 
aroused an electorate after almost a century 
of lethargy. 

To symbolize the achievements of this 
group, Greater Philadelphia magazine has 
selected 10 local executives whose dedicated 
leadership and shirt-sleeve participation ran 
the course of that decade and is still run- 
ning—men who patiently and unremittingly 
committed their time and talents to help 
create this civic renaissance. If their inter- 
ests were selfish, it was an enlightened sel- 
fishness—a desire to create a better city in 
which to live and work. 

All of these men were, and—with the ex- 
ception of two—still are, nonprofessionals in 
government. They do not complete the 
roster. There are others. But for an area 
which counts over three million heads there 
are not many others, 

JOSEPH S. CLARK 


Nestled in the northern reaches of Phila- 
delphia is a small principality called Chest- 
nut Hill. For a long period it was almost ex- 
clusively inhabited by a happy band of 
squires who claimed to have all of the virtues 
of the main line aristocracy and none of the 
vices, ` 

It is a strange phenomenon, peculiari 
Philadelphian, that from this silk : 
section should come much of the political 
leadership which transformed city hall from 
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a symbol of entrenched reaction to an in- 
strument for the public welfare. 

Josera SLL CLarg has much about him 
which is Chestnut Hill: A prep-school-Har- 
vard education, a background in corporation 
law, inherited wealth and position, and an 
articulate seignorial drawl. 

Born into Republicanism—he reportedly 
left the party on the prohibition issue—he 
campaigned actively for Al Smith. Except 
for a brief try at a councilmanic seat, his 
first venture into municipal politics was to 
support the unsuccessful bid of Richardson 
Dilworth for the mayoralty in 1947. Two 
years later he was a candidate himself, took 
the city controllership with the aid of the 
independent vote. The post gave him a 
sounding board for reporting irregularities 
by the score. He was an easy victor in the 
mayoralty campaign of 1951. 

Thin, boyish, yet tough as nails, CLARK set 
& standard for a political leadership which 
would be hard to match. Relieved of many 
ceremonial and technical administrative 
functions by the new charter, he was able to 
broom the hall with a thoroughness which 
at first dismayed and then aroused regulars 
in his own party. 

Not enormously popular personally when 
he entered office, his militant uncorruptibil- 
ity soon captured the imagination of his con- 
stituents who endorsed him for the Senate 
with a plurality so overwhelming, it reversed 
for Crank himself, the national Niagara 
which deluged his party. 

HARRY A. BATTEN 

From his sedate office on the 12th floor of 
the N. W. Ayer Building on Washington 
Square, board chairman Harry Batten gazed 
cout over the smoky expanse of south Phil- 
adelphia. At the tail end of his vision was 
the burning dump which surrounded marshy 
Stone House Lane—the last Hooverville in 
Philadelphia, inhabited by a gamey mixture 
of derelicts, squatters, goats, cows, and dogs. 
He was pondering a pesky problem. 

As a prime mover in Philaded!phia’s pro- 
Jected $90 million Food Distribution Center, 
adman Batten took his civic assignment seri- 
ously, studied central food markets in Cairo 
and Paris and Pittsburgh. He was 
therefore disturbed by reports from real 
estate scouts that the task of assembling a 
400-acre site was downright impossible. 

Philadelphia's breadbasket is a sprawling 
cumbersome business: Produce is hawked 
nightly amid the tangle of ancient stalls, 
tractor trailers, and municipal filth which 
is Dock Street. The city’s wholesale meat 
market is more than a mile away; still fur- 


butchers (who sell 50 percent of the city’s 
foodstuffs) swarm across the downtown 
streets congesting them with 8,000 vehicles 
nightly. 

Although the 500 food wholesalers who 
trade here have complained about the situa- 
tion for generations, it wasn’t until the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement initiated a 
United States Department of Agriculture 
survey that any plan for remedying the sit- 
uation received serious consideration. 
GPM’s ball was picked up by the city, the 
planning commission, and then the rede- 
evlopment authority which took the neces- 
sary steps to acquire ground. 

But no practical sites were in the offing 
until Harry Batten, musing at his window 
seized upon an idea. If no land were avail- 
able, then make land. The burning dumps 
and river fill were shoveled into the marsh- 
land near Stone House Lane and a site 
created. Today giant earth movers are 
scooping out foundations and sewer lines are 
worming in from the Delaware. Batten is 
‘watching and prodding as Philadelphia pre- 
pares the world's best and biggest coordi- 


nated rood center. 
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WILLIAM FULTON KURTZ 


One of the Wall Street Journal's favorite 
anecdotes—it turns up about once a year— 
concerns a crusty banker with a glass eye 
which is invarlably mistaken by customers 
for his good one. 

Despite its persistence, that story Is be- 
coming obsolete—at least in Philadelphia. 
The Quaker City banker today, if not a new 
breed. is definitely a new strain. He is no 
longer insulated from the affairs of his 
community, but more often than not, finds 
himself plump in the middle of them. 

The best example of this new look in 
financiers is urbane, frank William Fulton 
Kurtz who retired as board chairman to 
become chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the First Pennsylvania Co., Philadel- 
phia's first billion dollar bank. 

Kurtz, who has steered most of Philadel- 
phia’s federated charity drives since 1940, 
was a leader of the indignant band of exec- 
utives who joined forces at a luncheon 
meeting in the Midday Club in 1948 to form 
the Greater Philadelphia Movement—an ex- 
tra-governmental, non-partisan, non-profit, 
civic-minded conclave of the city's power 
elite. Kurtz, offered the chairmanship of 
the group, felt that if the organization was 
to be more than just another name on a 
letterhead it needed active participation 
from the top down. And the task ahead 
was so staggering that one man could not 
spare enough time from his job to handle 
it. He advanced the idea of a three- 
pronged cochairmanship where responsibil- 
ities could be divided and strengthened. 
“It was his original vision,” one GPM found- 
er reported, “which gave direction and fo- 
cus to the infant organizatiton. It’s im- 
possible to overestimate his contribution.” 

Although Kurtz stepped down as co- 
chairman of GPM in 1952 to serve a 4-year 
stint as vice chairman of the high-powered 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority, his 
work in GPM has continued to be signifi- 
cant. 

And while he stoutly insists that he is a 
banker first and last, his most precious coin 
is a broad, consistent contribution to his 
community. 

ROBERT T. M’CRACKEN 

If society is based on law, then the city's 
startling political and economic comeback is 
strongly rooted in its streamlined new 
charter, overwhelmingly endorsed by a pub- 
lic referendum in the spring of 1951. Among 
other things, it took the bulk of municipal 
workers out of politics and into civil service, 
it created a strong executive branch and it 
untangled a hodgepodge fiscal operation. 

Prospects for a vigorous new charter were 
dim in the middle forties. The last revision- 
ist movement occurred in 1938 when a group 
of young Turks made an abortive attempt to 
hammer one through. 

It wasn’t until 1948 when a runaway com- 
mittee of 15, appointed by city council as a 
sort of cost-cutting Hoover Commission, 
made a series of shocking revelations about 
irregularities in the public till. 

The reform movement which followed ral- 
lied its forces around the job of creating a 
new, workable home rule charter. 
that movement was Robert McCracken, a 
distinguished Philadelphia attorney who had 
been president and chancellor of the State 
and city bar associations. As a cochairman 
of GPM he was instrumental in the organi- 
zation of the city charter committee at a 
get-together in the Warwick Hotel in 1949. 

McCracken, who commanded a great deal 
of influence in Republican circles (although 
he never sought or held public office) was 
acquainted with then mayor, Bernard Sam- 
uel; he had helped draft some city-county 
consolidation legislation and acted as an 
arbitrator in several local party disputes. He 
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called on Samuel and told him that he had a 
more than passing interest in seeing that the 
commission which was to draft a new charter 
was nonpartisan and nonhack. Samuel 
agreed, asked him to serve on the commis- 
sion and, together with the president of 
city council, appointed a majority of Mc- 
Cracken-suggested nominees. McCracken, 
who was one of the principal drafters of the 
charter, spent at least 3 afternoons a week 
on the assignment for one 5-month period. 

Nor did he relinquish his interest after the 
charter was enacted. In 1954 he helped set 
up the committee for good government 
which opposed some crippling charter 
amendments and has watched over it since 
with an eagle eye. 

EDWARD HOPKINSON, JR. 


An old-line Philadelphian (his great-great- 
grandfather was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence) and the successor to E. T. 
Stotesbury’s senior partnership with Drexel 
& Co., Edward Hopkinson, Jr., was not an 
obvious choice for czar of city planning. 

Not that he wasn't sensitively aware of 
the needs of the city: He had wrestled with 
traffic and transportation problems as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the PTC; 
he was thoroughly familiar with municipal 
financing—his firm had handled and given 
advice on many local bond issues; and he 
knew Philadelphia intimately—grew up in 
the heart of the downtown area. 

But Hopkinson was a banker and corpora- 
tion director, and city planning to many 
respectable Philadelphians and most of its 
politicians smacked of welfarism and radi- 
calism. It was regarded as the proper do- 
main of the weepy social worker and the 
long-haired architect. 

In 1942, from his top post with the 
chamber of commerce, Hopkinson issued a 
challenge: After the war ran its inevitable 
course, long-delayed civic improvements 
must be set in motion immediately. When 
Mayor Samuel announced the formation of 
a new commission for city planning a few 
months later, Hopkinson was chosen chair- 
man. 

And observers who expected to see a fin- 
ancier allocate planning funds with a closed 
fist were disappointed. Philadelphia, Hop- 
kinson observed in 1945, was “running down- 
hill because it wasn't spending enough to 
keep itself on the map. The unpropertied 
taxpayer knows the difference between good 
and bad municipal service,” he pointed out 
at a realty luncheon. “And the propertied 
are not foolish enough to believe their hold- 
ings can retain their value in a deteriorat- 
ing city.” 

Under his 13-year reign the blueprints for 
the new city—public housing, highways, 
zoning, redevelopment—were carefully and 
realistically drawn. And when he stepped 
down late in 1955 he could already find 
concretized in expressways and dwelling 
developments—many enduring monuments. 

HARRY G. SCHAD 


When Harry Schad was finishing up his 
studies at Philadelphia's stubborn, sturdy 
Girard College he was also finishing a work- 
study program which meant spending part 
of each week as an apprentice in industry. 
His assignment: Clerking at a local shipping 
concern, 

After graduation he was asked to join the 
firm and has been up to his gunwales in 
maritime activity ever since. He is today 
a vice president and a director of Atlantic 
Refining Co. 


While Schad’s arena for port development 
is frequently on the bridge of local shipping 
organizations (from the board of managers 
of the Seaman's Church Institute to the 
board of commissioners of-the port author- 
ity, and currently at the head of the joint 
executive committee) he has executed his 
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most telling maneuvers in the gleaming 
marble corridors of government where he is 
a persistent and brilliant infighter. In the 
last two decades he has made more than 100 
excursions to Washington, Harrisburg, and 
Trenton where he has buttonholed legislators 
and technicians, budgeteers and engineers 
in the interest of the Delaware River Port 
with a bulldog tenacity. 

His convincing explanations and un- 
equivocal statistics have helped win for the 
region victories which range from the estab- 
lishment of a port authority to the appro- 
priation of channel deepening funds. 

The port, which skidded to fourth place 
at the close of World War II is today a com- 
fortable second, and leads the Nation in im- 
port tonnage. Schad's big guns are now 
turned on appropriations for further im- 
proving the channel and for better general 
cargo-handling facilities. Under his ad- 
miralship, no shred of doubt surrounds the 
outcome. 

ALBERT M. GREENFIELD 


“While the other kids were building forts 
with alphabet blocks, Albert was building a 
real estate empire with city blocks,” joshed 
a long time friend of astute Albert M. Green- 
field. His jest was not too fer from fact. 
For Greenfield’s career in real estate and 
commerce dates back to his 14th year when 
he left school to clerk with a Philadelphia 
realty lawyer. Four years later—with a $500 
shoestring capitalization—he was in busi- 
ness for himself; and at 23 he completed 
his first multi-milllon-dollar deal. 

Greenfield has since made, lost, then re- 
made a large personal fortune and, although 
he divorced himself from his vast real estate 
interests when he assumed the chairmanship 
of the Philadelphia Planning Commission a 


year and a half ago, he still chairs an invest- 


-ment banking house with farflung mercan- 
tile holdings. 

Greenfield's participation in the public 
life is longstanding under difficult circum- 
stances; because his financial interests have 
so permeated the commercial life of the city 
it is difficult for him to make any contribu- 
tion—no matter how altruistic—without 
having his personal motives questioned by 
dissidents. 

Despite the handicap of power, he has not 
shirked what he felt was the duty of a citi- 
zen toward his community and has pio- 
neered on rostrum and agency board the 
cause of interracial, interdenominational, 
and international fellowship. 

Probably his most significant contribution 
is in the fleld of redevelopment. Under his 
direction a $250 million renewal program for 
the Society Hill section of Philadelphia is 
gracefully sliding down the ways. The 
target: Restoration and reinhabitation of 
the decaying “Old City"—a 4 square mile 
expanse of loft buildings, slums and revolu- 
tionary shrines once the heart of Penn's 
Greene Countrie Towne. G 

In the works is the most ambitious plan- 
ning project ever taken by an American city: 
A lengthy, detailed, comprehensive plan for 
tackling the long-range regional problems 
of an exploding urban population. 

EDWIN O. LEWIS 

In 1939 a local chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution listened to the rum- 
blings of cannon across the Atlantic with an 
experienced ear. It turned its attention to 
ways and means of preserving Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell from possible bomb 
damage. In the group was a hearty, distin- 
guished son of Virginia who presently sits 
as presiding judge of Philadelphia's common 
pleas court No. 2. 

That's when I first became interested in 
the hall,” Edwin O. Lewis recalls. He sub- 
sequently widened his interest to include 
Congress Hall, the Head House, Christ 
Church, Carpenters’ Hall, the old Stock Ex- 
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change, and a dozen other neglected relics of 
the War for Independence gradually wilting 
in the weed patch of loft buildings, slums, 
and rag-tag stores which comprised Phila- 
delphla's bloody fifth ward. 

It was also in 1939 that a group of private 
citizens living in the vicinity petitioned Con- 
gress to appropriate funds to improve the 
rundown neighborhood, rip out the deterio- 
rating buildings, replace them with grassy 
malls, restore the old buildings, and create a 
national shrine. 

To implement this project, the Independ- 
ence Hall Association was formed and Judge 
Lewis persuaded to head it. 

As one associate recalls, “the judge plunged 
in with messianic fervor. He talked Inde- 
pendence Hall to anyone who would listen. 
He never let a day go by without a confer- 
ence or a meeting to further the cause. 

For a span of 15 years Lewis supplied the 
necessary determination, diplomacy, and en- 
ergy to make the project a success. It was 
Lewis who presented then Governor, now 
Senator Martin, with the idea for the Com- 
monwealth’s Mall from the State House 
north to Vine Street. The mall—budgeted 
at 627 million plus—is off to a healthy start. 
And not to be overlooked is its influence in 
upgrading the neighborhood; it provides the 
solid core for the redevelopment of the Old 
City. 

RICHARDSON DILWORTH 

“I am accused of being an emotional 
man,” remarks Richardson Dilworth. “But 
where would this city be today if it didn't 
have emotional men who were willing to 
fight for it?” 

Probably the stormiest petrel ever to occu- 
py the mayor’s perch is the scrappy in- 
cumbent. A flery, extemporaneous orator, 
Dilworth’s golden tongue and lightning mind 
have done much to set the aggrieved, en- 
lightened tone of Philadelphia reform. 

Like Clark, Dilworth was a Chestnut Hill 
lawyer; like Clark, he is a well-heeled liberal. 
There the resemblance ends. For to Dick 
Dilworth politics is more art than sense, 
and his connoisseurship is unquestioned. 

His entrance on the local political scene 
in 1947 as a mayoralty candidate was spec- 
tacular. He came out of nowhere (that is, a 
prosperous legal practice rather than the 
organizational hierarchy) to wage a fero- 
ciously personal campaign which rocked the 
city and brought him within 92,000 votes of 
upsetting a 63-year-long Republican hold 
on the office. 

His stump was a sound truck, and his arena 
the street corner. More than any other con- 
tributing factor, it was Dilworth’s sensa- 
tional charges of graft and corruption— 
larded with names, dates and places—which 
set off the chain reaction that blew the lid 
off city hall. 

Two years later, he carried the city in his 
campaign for treasurer. He carried it again, 
but lost the State, in a bid for the governor- 
ship in 1950. The following year, in tandem 
with Clark, he was elected district attorney 
with an overwhelming plurality, 

Ten years after his first major fling at 
politicking, Dilworth is as indefatigable as 
ever, spends up to 16 hours a day at his job. 
He is also still ferociously personal. He 
doeg not hesitate to brand as bums, louses, 
and liars his political enemies with a re- 
freshingly bipartisan wrath. And except for 
one defection—reportedly to honor a cam- 
paign promise—he has continued to muster 
the support and admiration of the good gov- 
ernment crowd in and out of his party. 

JAMES M. SYMES 

Center city renewal revolves around two 
constellations. To the east is Independence 
Mall, to the west, Penn Center—the largest, 
single, central city plot ever thrown open for 
renewal. 
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Charting the course for the latter swing is 
James M. Symes, the 13th man to head the | 
sprawling corporate dynasty which is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Although it has been forgotten in the press 
of contemporary headlines, the Penn Center 
concept has been championed vigorously by 
the railroad since the late 1920's when the 
Pennsy was able to complete phase one of a 
grander scheme: the construction of under- 
ground suburban station and the towering 
21-story office building which caps it. The 
removal of anachronistic Broad Street Station 
and the formidable, red buttress of trackage, 
the Chinese Wall, was blockéd first by the 
capital famine provoked by the depression, 
then by the materials-manpower shortege of 
World War II. Shortly after war's end Symes, 
then executive vice president of the Pennsy, 
was assigned the task of implementing the 
postponed development. While planners de- 
bated where and how to begin, Symes chafed 
at the bit. Newton’s observation on inertia: 
“A body in motion tends to stay in motion,” 
he felt, made a sound precept. He gave the 
project a healthy push by starting demoli- ` 
tion of the Chinese Wall and hired consult- 
ants to recommend an approach for redevel- 
opment, 

The logjam was broken. In less than 2 
years from the date Broad Street Station 
shuttered (to the tune of Auld Lang Syne 
played by the Philadelphia orchestra), con- 
struction of the first office building was 
underway. 

Symes personally nursed the 22-acre site 
through conferences with planners and poli- 
ticians, realtors and investors. 

It would have been easy to sell off the 
center piecemeal for indiscriminate develop- 
ment, but Symes took a determined stand not 
to let the land become another Market 
Street. 

“The railroad,” he maintains, “Is only in 
the redevelopment business to make sure that 
Penn Center and nearby land is consistent 
with the best interests of Philadelphia.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shal] submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U, S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphiet form. 
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Each Age Has Its Problems and Its 
Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a deeply thoughtful and realistic 
discussion of the problems of the 
pioneers, as compared with the problems 
of our people today, was published re- 
cently on the editorial page of the Tulia, 
Tex., Herald. 

The Tulia Herald has a truly out- 
standing editorial page, made so by the 
skill and knowledge of H. M. Baggarly, 
editor and publisher of this national 
prize-winning weekly newspaper. Mr. 
Baggarly has the gift in his writing of 
going directly to the heart of matters. 

That gift is well demonstrated in the 
editorial I have mentioned. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lire THEN—AND Now 


Again we pause to honor Swisher County 
pioneers who were responsible for developing 
a virgin wilderness into one of the most pro- 
gressive farming regions of the Nation. 

In many instances these hardy pioneers left 
their friends and relatives in other sections of 
the country already developed and struck out 
for a new frontier much more rugged and 
brutal than it was romantic. Like all of us, 
our pioneers tend to remember the pleasant 
and forget the unpleasant as they reminisce. 
Some even venture the wish that they could 
turn back the calendar and live again the 
“glorious past” in preference to 1957 with 
its many problems. 

Nevertheless, life was no bed of roses in 
1890, even though man was not confronted 
with the problems of a civilization as com- 
plex as it is modern. ` 

Not only were- the pioneers deprived of 
conveniences not then developed, but they 
were also deprived of most of the comforts 
enjoyed back in the older sections of the 
Nation at that time. 

Consider life without electricity, natural 
gas, and even coal in some instances, life 
without im roads and automobiles. 
Consider life in a country where the nearest 
shopping center was 50 miles away with little 
or no public transportation. Consider life 
without ice in the summer, without air con- 
ditioners or even electric fans, not to men- 
tion such things as insulation. 

There were the natural hazards of bliz- 
zards, grass fires, grasshopper plagues, 
against which man had little defense. 

There was the absence of medical atten- 
tion just around the corner, and a hundred 
other things we take for granted today. 

We have not mentioned such hardships as 
loneliness and longing for friends and rela- 
tives back home. 

Surely it took stamina and fortitude for 
our hardy pioneers to stick it out. 
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Today most of the real pioneers are gone, 
A new generation has taken over. 

Gone are the hardships faced by the pio- 
neers. We live in a new age. We live ina 
country which has conquered those things 
which made life hard for the pioneers. 
Transportation and communication leave 
little to be desired. Many Swisher farmers 
live better than kings lived in 1890. 

But dare we say that the frontier has at 
last been conquered, that all our problems of 
life are solved? 

Certainly not. 

We moderns are faced with problems just 
as perplexing and difficult as those faced in 
1890. They are different, to be sure, but they 
are just as real and just as taxing to our 
intellects. 

We have the problem of what to do with 
the fruit of our land in an age when syn- 
thetics are stealing our markets. 

We have the problem of financing our 
many needs in a day when taxation is‘al- 
ready back breaking. Every political subdi- 
vision is clamoring for more money, the 
school, the city, the county, the State, and 
the Nation. And the needs are real. 

We have an ever-growing delinquency 
problem that has yet to be solved. 

We have the problem of a cold war that 
ever threatens to bécome hot. 

These are only a few. 

Life is relative, to a great extent, in com- 
paring life in 1957 with that in 1890, the 
really important thing is man's reaction to 
life as it was or is. It includes such things 
as contentment, happiness, neighborliness, 
helpfulness, friendliness, sturdiness, forti- 
tude, progressiveness, and morality, 

If the 1890 pioneer was better contented 
than the 1957 person, then the 1890 man did 
a better job in meeting one of his problems 
than has the modern, If the 1957 person 
displays greater fortitude in tackling his 
problem than did his grandfather, then he 
is a better man. 

The important thing isn't when we lived. 
It is how we lived. 


National Interest Calls for Curbing 
Excessive Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July. 17, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if oil imports have reached a point 
at which they damage the Texas oil in- 
dustry—and they certainly have—then 
those imports are too high from the 
standpoint of our national security. 

That is the telling point made in a 
thoughtful and factual editorial in the 
San Antonio (Tex.) News. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hich Om Imports WORRYING TEXAS 

The oil and gas industry pays more than 
One-third of the taxes supporting the Texas 
government. 

That revenue fluctuates sensitively with 
the level of production. 

The State government, with a billion-a- 
year budget, is now committed to spend right 
up to the limit of its anticipated income. 

Since the Suez Canal reopened, Texas 
allowable oil production—legally geared to 
market demand—has been cut 700,000 barrels 
a day, while imports of foreign oil have 
zoomed to 1,700,000 barrels. 

Should that trend continue, the State 
government could be thrown into a deficit 
tailspin, crippling vital public programs. 

Those are the fundamental facts behind 
Senator LYNDON JoHNSON’s campaign to get 
the Eisenhower administration to order a 
reduction in imports, a move now reportedly 
under serious consideration. > 

Congress has recognized, in law, that a 
healthy petroleum industry is essential to 
national security. When imports reach a 
level discouraging to domestic explorations 
and development—and hence detrimental to 
mobilization preparedness and related to eco- 
nomic stability—they can be restricted to a 
reasonable level. 

Any level of imports damaging to the 
Texas oil industry—which fills a third of 
United States demand—is also too high from 
a national security viewpoint. Both national 
and State interests, therefore, dictate import 
restrictions. 


Part III of the Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished journalist, and vice president 
of the United Press Associations, Lyle C. 
Wilson, sets forth in clear language to- 
day the known facts about one of the 
great mysteries of our time. 

It is: How did part III get into the 
civil-rights bill? 

Mr. Wilson points out that the provi- 
sions of this title—whatever the inten- 
tions of the authors—are tricky and 
devious, and they add up to a round- 
about but effective method of bringing 
troops into the South. 

Task ous consent that Mr. Wil- 
son's article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of July 
17, 1957] 
Wo DRAFTED HIDDEN GoBSLEDYGOOK IN 
Ricuts BILL? 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

It would be a fair question to ask Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, Jr, who in 
his department drafted the administration's 
civil-rights bill and, also, the names of any 
outsiders who helped on the job. 
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With the authors Identified, it would be 
reasonable to ask them about the legislative 
gobbledygook in part III of the bill. Part 
III authorizes the use of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and the militia 
to enforce civil rights for Negroes in south- 
ern communities. 

About all that is known of the author- 
ship of the bill is that it was drafted 
in the Department of Justice or, at least, 
was made available to the House and the 
Senate by that Department. Intentionally 
or not, the bill's authors chose a tricky 
and devious method of empowering the 
President to use troops in the South to 
enforce such rights as integrated schools. 

It would be fair to ask the bill’s authors 
whether they sought to bury out of sight 
the provision for the use of troops. Their 
method was round-about but effective. 
Back there in reconstruction days, roughly 
1866 to 1871, Congress imposed some heavy- 
handed legislation on the South and backed 
it up with the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

One of those reconstruction bills with a 
legislative history spanning from July 31, 
1861, to April 20, 1871, is identified now in 
the United States Code as act No. 1985. 
Part III of the civil-rights bill pending 
now before the Senate actually is an amend- 
ment of that reconstruction time act No. 
1985. 

This act, in turn, depends for its enforce- 
ment on still another reconstruction force 
bill now identified as act No. 1993, enacted 
first in 1866 and amended in 1871. The au- 
thority for the use of troops to enforce a 
miscellany of civil rights is well disguised. 

From line 12, page 9 of the administration 
bill it is necessary to pursue the hidden 
meaning all the way back to 1866-71 before 
the reader encounters this language: 

„It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such persons as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of the 
judicial process.” 

It would be fair to question the authors 
about another interesting point. Why was 
this great enforcement power by land and 
sea forces provided for the miscellany of 
civil rights and not provided to enforce the 
greatest right of all—the right to vote? 

The Senate bypassed its Judiciary Com- 
mittee in bringing the bill to the floor. If 
the bill had been referred to that committee, 
Senator Ricnarp B. Russetx, Democrat, of 
Georgia, could have sought the presence of 
the bill's authors as witnesses and such ques- 
tions as are suggested here undoubtedly 
would have been asked. Senator RUSSELL 
doesn't like any part of the bill. He espe- 
cially objects to what he regards as deceit 
and double talk in its presentation. 

“The purpose of this bill.“ he told the 
Senate, “was to tie the whole proposition into 
a law authorizing the use of troops to inte- 
grate Southern schools and not for the pur- 
pose of assuring the right of any citizen of 
this country to vote.” 

Another fair question to the authors and 
assistant authors would be: Was that the 
purpose? 


Situation in the Sugar Beet Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, during 


the last session, the Congress passed a. 


bill making certain amendments to the 
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Sugar Act. The bill was signed by the 
President, and has been in effect for 
approximately 1 year. 

For the first time in many years the 
raisers of sugar beets have been able, 
by reason of that law, to participate in 
the expanding sugar market. For exam- 
ple, by reason of those amendments, the 
sugar-beet industry was able to make 
and to market 150,000 extra tons of 
sugar, which thus were made available 
to the consumers in the United States. 
Furthermore, if the consumers n2ed it, 
the sugar-beet industry is able to supply 
an additional 350,000 tons of sugar this 
year. 

Mr. President, a number of statements 
have been made in regard to the effect of 
the passage of the bill last year. 

Early this week there was prepared by 
Mr. Harry Clark, of the American Sugar 
Beet Industry Committee, a statement 
bearing on those matters. I wish to ask 
unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Furthermore, I may say that the 
American Sugar Beet Industry Commit- 
tee represents the Nation’s sugar beet 
growers and the beet sugar processing 
companies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT Mave BY AMERICAN SUGAR BEET 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE THROUGH ITs CHAIR- 
MAN, HARRY CLARK, SUGAR Beer GROWER OF 
AULT, COLO. 

THE STATEMENT 


Just about everybody in the sugar business 
recognizes that a tug of war is going on with 
respect to the price level of foreign and 
domestic offshore raw sugar supplies for the 
United States market. Various forces and 
groups, domestic and foreign, are involved. 
In recently published statements concerning 
this situation, the United States beet sugar 
industry—a bystander in this contest—and 
the American Government's sugar program 
have both been accused of being at fault. 

Specifically, it has been charged that the 
1956 amendments to the Sugar Act and the 
increased beet sugar marketing quotas re- 
sulting from those amendments are respon- 
sible for the level of refined sugar prices in 
Northeastern States. It has been alleged 
that a shortage of sugar exists in that re- 
gion. The beet sugar industry has been 
accused of not providing its full share of 
consumes’ needs and, by inference, of not 
having the ability to produce or market its 
full share. Such charges and inferences are 
utterly without foundation. Here are the 
facts: 

THE NORTHEAST SITUATION 


The level of refined sugar prices in the 
Northeast is basically the result of two fac- 
tors, both obviously beyond the control of 
the beet sugar industry. One is the cost of 
raw cane sugar to eastern cane refiners, and 
the other is the cane refiners’ margin or 
spread between what they pay for raw sugar 
and the price they charge for refined sugar. 

Today’s raw sugar prices are the direct 
result of (a) the fact that nearly all raw 
sugar supplies in offshore areas are in the 
hands of a few strong sellers, (b) the effect 
on the United States market of higher prices 
for raw sugar elsewhere in the world, and (c) 
the buying practices of raw cane sugar pur- 
chasers. 

There is no shortage of raw sugar available 
for the Northeast. More raw sugar supplies 
are available this year to cane refiners than 
were available last year, with no indication 
that consumers are going to buy as much re- 
fined cane sugar as last year. The Sugar 
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Act still permits refiners to refine and mar- 
ket in the Northeast as much of the total raw 
sugar supply as may be necessary to meet 
the needs of consumers in that area, 

All evidence points to the fact that there 
also is no shortage of refined sugar available 
to the Northeast. Eastern refined cane sugar 
is being shipped hundreds of miles westward 
where abundant beet sugar supplies are 
avallable. Refined cane sugar is being 
freely offered in the Midwest at prices sub- 
stantially below the basic eastern seaboard 
price plus freight. 

Beet sugar is being offered at less than 
eastern cane prices as far east of the normal 
beet sugar sales area as Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, but buyers there have so far shown 
little interest in the face of abundant offer- 
ings of cane sugar. 

BEET SUGAR MARKETING ABILITY 


Beet sugar marketing during the first 6 
months of this year exceeded those for the 
same period last year by more than 80,000 
tons, Cane sugar sellers, on the other hand, 
have marketed almost 120,000 tons less than 
at this time a year ago. 

Some of the most significant increases in 
beet sugar deliveries this year have been in 
the States on or just beyond the eastern 
fringe of the industry’s normal marketing 
territory. For example, most recent trade 
figures show that compared with 1956, beet 
sugar deliveries during the first 5 months in 
1957 were up 144 percent in Ohio, 130 per- 
cent in Indiana, and 16 percent in Illinois— 
in view of the heavy beet distribution in 
June these percentages no doubt will be 
significantly higher when the June figures 
are available, 

The crop report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture just last Wednesday indicates 
that sugar beet production this year, from 
11 percent more acres than last year, will 
be large enough to provide an alltime high 
quantity of beet sugar—2,150,000 to 2,200,000 
tons of sugar, topping all previous produc- 
tion records by 150,000 to 200,000 tons. With 
adequate stocks on hand and the harvest of 
this huge crop to begin in a few weeks, the 
beet sugar industry's ability to market its 
full proportionate share of whatever volume 
of sugar consumers may need this year is at 
an alltime high. 

For the obvious purpose of affecting sugar 
prices in the Northeast, the Department of 
Agriculture has set total marketing quotas 
this year at an admittedly inflated figure of 
9,300,000 tons. This is 500,000 tons higher 
than the Department’s own estimate of 
actual consumption and distribution for the 
year. The beet sugar quota resulting from 
the Department's action is now 2,101,000 
tons—about 150,000 tons greater than the 
record beet sugar quota and marketings of 
1,955,000 tons in 1956, 

The 1956 amendments to the Sugar Act 
gave American sugar producers the oppor- 
tunity to share with foreign suppliers in 
filling increases in sugar requirements of a 
growing nation. Part of the increased need 
for sugar arises because of the West's fast- 
growing population. It was both natural 
and imperative that this increase be sup- 
plied in considerable part by increased 
quotas to the beet sugar industry, which 
produces in the Midwest and West. 

There has been and is plenty of sugar 
available for every hamlet and every con- 
sumer in the United States, and there will 
continue to be ample supplies to meet all 
American demands, Thanks to the present 
Sugar Act, the average prices of sugar to 
United States consumers has resisted the 
upward pressure of prices to a much greater 
extent than have the prices of virtually all 
other food products. While there has been 
a moderate advance in the sugar price level, 
it has not advanced proportionately with 
living costs and is even below the level con- 
sidered reasonable and fair as measured by 
the Labor Department’s Consumer Price 
Index, which the Sugar Act authorizes as a 
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gage. Because of the present Sugar Act, 
American consumers have been protected 
from the skyrocketing world sugar market, 
on which prices more than doubled in the 
last few months of 1956. Since last Novem- 
ber, the world market price has been above, 
much of the time substantially above, the 
United States price. 

The beet sugar industry's increased mar- 
ketings and its prospective greater output for 
this year—both of which are direct results 
of the 1956 amendments to the Sugar Act 
will continue to help give positive assurance 
of adequate supplies and reasonable prices 
for American sugar consumers. 


Federal Aid to Education—Resolution by 
Idaho State Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at its 
annual convention in Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, last June 10 to 13, the Idaho State 
Federation of Labor adopted a resolution 
setting forth its views on the subject of 
Federal aid to education. The resolu- 
tion contains a cogent summary of the 
reasons which make such aid imperative, 
and reflects the typically constructive 
and intelligent attitude of this great la- 
bor organization toward a problem of 
great public interest. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE 41st ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE IDAHO STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, JUNE 10-13, 1957 
Whereas although 63,000 new classrooms 

were erected last year, this construction 
hardly accommodates the 45,000 additional 
classrooms needed each year merely to take 
care of the enrollment rise plus normal re- 
placement of buildings that haye been in use 
for 50 years; and 

Whereas faiure to provide Federal Aid to 
School construction threatens the freedom 
and welfare of all Americans; and 

Whereas millions of children are now being 
deprived of their birthright—a decent edu- 
cation opportunity; and 

Whereas communities throughout the 
country are now bearing the heavy burden 
of child delinquency, crime and social mal- 
adjustment—a bitter harvest reaped from 
both their own local educational deficiencies 
and that of communities from which new 
migrants come; and 

Whereas many Americans are yery migrant 
there has been great concern of all people of 
all States to see that all American children 
are deucated no matter where they live; and 

Whereas State and local taxes for schools 
have reached the point of tremendous burden 
on its source; and 

Whereas we viey with great alarm the tend- 
ency to postpone needed Federal aid to edu- 
cation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFL-CIO go on record 
as supporting Federal aid to education by 
urging its passage, and that copies of such 
be sent to members of the House Education 
and Labor Committee and our own Con- 
gressmen. 
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Wheat Marketing Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Rrcoxp the GTA Daily 
Radio Roundup of June 24, 1957, pre- 
pared by the public relations depart- 
ment of the Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the radio 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Dary ROUNDUP, MONDAY, June 24, 1957 


The wide margin by which farmers O. K.’d 
marketing quotas in the wheat referendum 
last Thursday did more than surprise Wash- 
ington. It shocked the experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They should have 
been shocked, because it was clear proof that 
the experts in the Department of Agriculture 
have lost contact with farmers—don't know 
how farmers feel or what they really think. 
The experts in Washington said that the 
wheat referendum would pass, squeak by on 
& narrow vote—might even be defeated. 
Farmers, they said, were filled up with regu- 
lations, and wanted the free market so as- 
sidiously preached by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

And, what was the result? The vote was 
the smallest in any wheat referendum. 
That was what we told you to expect, because 
most of the disgusted vote stayed at home. 
The vote was about 225,000, compared to 
280,000 last year. That’ about 1 out of 4 
eligible voters. But, here in the strong GTA 
and Farmers Union States, where the Farm- 
ers Union Central Exchange and other co-ops 
also joined, there was another record-break- 
ing “yes” vote, North Dakota, alone, ac- 
counts for more than one-fourth of all the 
votes, There are seven counties still missing 
in North Dakota. But, the vote so far is more 
than 55,000 “yes” and about 1,700 “no.” That 
makes 96-percent “yes” for North Dakota, 
and pulls the national yes“ average up to 86 
percent. 

We want to make one thing clear. The 
vote is in no way an approyal of the $1.78 
price for wheat. It's 25-percent short of 
parity, 40-percent short of what a wheat 
farmer should have in order to get a fair 
share of the national income. It is just a 
matter of not jumping out of the frying pan 
and into the fire. The vote is no blessing on 
the way the wheat program hase been run— 
clip, clip, clip on support prices, year after 
year, by the Secretary of Agriculture. But it 
is better than no program at all. Farmers 
did recognize that it stopped the Secretary 
of Agriculture from putting the wheat price 
still lower, which he would have liked to 
have done. 

In Congress, the vote is a real boost to 
Members who have tried to get a fair farm 
program worked out. 
some farm-organization leaders, too, that 
they had better listen more to farmers and 
less to the Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts. Already, the more alert of the farm 
papers are saying that the wheat-referendum 
victory, the big “yes” vote, serves notice on 
Washington, that come what may, farmers 
don't want to go back to the free market, de- 
pend on the grain exchange, to fix their 
prices, They are saying it at the very time 
when one farm organization is booking a 
grain operator to talk at picnics, telling 
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farmers to stay out of politics and just farm 
harder. 


Farmers are not fooled by that kind of 
talk. The real disagreeable truth is that 
farming is a sick industry, and the medicine 
that farmers have been getting (the treat- 
ment from the Department of Agriculture 
policymakers) has been making them sicker 
and sicker. The prescription is more poli- 
tics, not less; better farm laws, not fewer; 
more leadership, not less. The Nation is 
starting to recognize this, and in the months 
ahead you'll be hearing a lot more about 
what causes the sickness and what kind of 
a remedy will cure the sickness without kul- 
ing the patient. 

This concerns not only farmers, but all of 
us. People must eat, and they want to have 
enough at reasonable prices. What GTA and 
the Farmers Union want is a Program that 
will do that, and do it fairly for consumer 
and producer. We believe a good farm pro- 
gram is as big a concern to city people as it 
is to farmers. 3 


Cooperation Among Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Cooperation Among Scien- 
tists,” published in the Norman, Okla., 
Transcript of July 14, 1957. This edito- 
rial deals with the International Geo- 
physical Year, and the pattern which 
scientists have set in world cooperation, 
to help advance the frontiers of science. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COOPERATION AMONG SCIENTISTS 


The most remarkable thing about the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year just getting 
under -way this month is that it is being 
undertaken in a fine spirit of cooperation. 

The year actually will cover 18 months. 
In that time scientists of some 60 nations 
will give the earth the most intensive check- 
up it has ever had in such a time 

They will record coordinated measurements 
of the earth's crust, its interior, the oceans, 
the atmosphere, and the forces beyond the 
atmosphere—cosmic rays, effect of sun spots, 
and the like. 

That the world’s scientists should agree to 
the wisdom of this study is an inevitable 
tribute to their insatiable curiosity, their 
willingness to seek again and again for fresh 
understanding of this well-trod planet. 

For centuries men have been applying the 
yardstick to this earth, sniffing its at- 
mosphere, poking into its depths, climbing 
its heights, plumbing the oceans. No one 
imagines the task is complete, and of course 
it has been going forward steadily with the 
passing years. 

Yet much vital measuring and discovering 
has long since been done, and it was quite an 
idea, therefore, that the scientists of many 
lands should cooperate in so intensive a sur- 
vey as has now been launched. 

Of necessity, much past measurement has 
been on a limited, more or less individual 
basis. An overall portrait of the earth and 
its interior has been gained by piecing to- 
gether the assorted fragments, 
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The great virtue of the studies in the 
Geophysical Year is that through the for- 
tunate collaboration of so many nations the 
fin will be fully and thoroughly co- 
ordinated. General conclusions may emerge 
from this study that otherwise might not 
come to notice for decades or longer. 

We wish all of the world’s political figures 
would show the same willingness to cooperate 
in international relations that the scientists 
are showing in this project. 


The “Big Cheese Deal” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp the GTA Daily 
Radio Roundup of July 15, 1957, pre- 
pared by the public relations depart- 
ment of the Farmers’ Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the radio 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Damy RaDio Rounpup, Monpay, JULY 
15, 1957 


The Government's big-cheese deal is back 
in the news. You remember that one. It 
happened in 1954, but the odor still lingers 
on, because dairy farmers were hit with a big 
price cut, and processors and handlers of 
cheese got a big windfall. In 1954 Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson had been in office 
1 year. Farmers were beginning to get a 
Teal taste of price flexing, because Mr. Ben- 
son already was trimming supports every 
time he could find a loophole in Federal law. 

Dairy farmers had been getting a price 
support at 90 percent of parity. In March 
of 1954, Benson trimmed that down to 75 
percent of parity, as low as the law allowed. 
It's still down there. But, just before it 
cut the dairy price support, the United States 
Department of Agriculture moved to take 
care of processors and handlers of dairy prod- 
ucts, who might be caught with an inven- 
tory worth a lot less money, because of the 
price cut from Washington. The Department 
offered a special purchase-resale deal to the 
processors and handlers. It worked this way: 
Cheese firms were allowed to sell cheese to 
the Government at 90 percent of parity, and 
then buy it right back again at 75 percent of 
parity. The cheese, of course, never went 
into Government warehouses at all. The 
food firms kept it all the time—Just a paper 
transaction, but worth plenty of money. 

Now, it's pretty hard to keep a deal like 
that under cover. There was an investiga- 
tion by Congress, and now the Government 
is suing the various food firms. It wants to 
get back almost $2,400,000 which the con- 
gressional committee says were nothing more 
than windfall profits to the big food firms— 
Swift & Co., National Biscuit, A. & P., Kraft, 
Borden, and others. The courts will decide 


whether or not they have to it back to 
Uncle Sam. z cits 


But the courts can't do anything for the 
farmers who took a 15-percent dairy price 
cut in 1954, and are still living with it, at 
least those that survive. A lot of them have 
had to close the barn doors for the last 
time. Benson was within the law when he 
cut dairy price supports, and the supports 
on all the other crops, Now he is asking 
Congress for a new law giving him power 
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to make farm prices even lower in Wash- 
ington. 

Every farmer ought to understand this low- 
farm-price attitude in Washington, because 
he's got to shape his plans to fight it at 
every turn—at the ballot box, through his 
farm organizations, and through GTA, the 
co-op way. 


Saving the Trees—The Importance of 
Wood Products Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
great institutions of my State and of this 
Nation is the renowned Forest Products 
Laboratory, located at the edge of the 
campus of the University of Wisconsin, 
in Madison. 

This laboratory has contributed in- 
valuably to all the woodworking indus- 
tries of the United States. 

It is one of the best illustrations of 
the value of research conducted by the 
Federal Government. 

Time after time, down through the 
years, I have pointed out how a single 
tax dollar invested in the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory repays itself in terms of 
new national wealth created and new 
taxable revenue created—by ratios of 10 
to 1, and even higher. 

I was pleased, therefore, to note in 
yesterday’s issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal an article describing some of the 
amazing research projects carried on by 
this Forest Service Laboratory. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAVING THE TREES—FEDERAL SCIENTISTS FIND 
Wars To TrIiM WASTE, STRETCH Woop SUP- 
PLY—UNITED STATES Lan Turns CHIPS INTO 
CHEMICALS AND Harpwoop Intro NEWS- 
PRINT—A New Saw Saves on SAWDUST 

(By Richard F. Janssen, Jr.) 

Maptson, Wis.—A husky chap in a white 
T-shirt pours sulfuric acid and wood chips 
into his huge green percolator. 

Another man, neatly attired in a business 
suit, hacks vigorously at a board with a tiny, 
half-inch-long saw; he throws the pieces of 
wood away and carefully saves the sawdust. 

Two attractive girls, a blond and a bru- 
net, sit busily whittling on pine sticks. 

These odd goings-on have a serious design. 
They're taking place here at the edge of the 
University of Wisconsin campus in the trim 
limestone building that houses the United 


States Forest Service's Forest Products Lab-. 


oratory, the Nation's largest wood research 
facility. The wood projects these men and 
women are tackling are among the hundreds 
the laboratory’s 440 scientists and other 
workers are engaged in, The 47-year-old 
lab's research is aimed at finding ways to 
use more of each tree toppled, discovering 
applications for weed species, and improving 
products of the Nation’s wood industry. 
DOUBLE BY 2000 


The research should help make United 
States tree resources go further and help 
provide enough wood to meet fast-growing 
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demand. Two of the biggest users of wood— 
paper makers and homebuilders—have slowed 
down this year, but the dip is likely to 
prove temporary. Lab Director J. A. Hall 
predicts wood use will double by the year 
2000. In 1956, paper producers consumed 
about 36 million cords of pulpwood, up 
from 18 million as recently as 1940. United 
States lumber output last year was 37.5 bil- 
lion board-feet, nearly one-third more than 
in 1939, 

“The annual cut is in precarious balance 
with new growth,” says Dr. Hall, “but too 
much of our growth is on kinds and qualities 
of trees for which our use is limited.” 

Research now in progress here promises to 
contribute to such diverse benefits as lower 
cost house siding, boats, bridges, and base- 
ball bats from layers of wood glued together; 
blue-blood strains of trees producing 
stronger wood, and newspapers printed on 
paper made, not from softwood, but from 
such hardwoods as oak, magnolia, and gum. 

Roger Lloyd, the man cooking up the queer 
concoction in his green percolator, is one of 
the lab’s chemical engineers. He's not, of 
course, striving to invent some kind of fiend- 
ishly strong coffee, but is searching for ways 
to use scraps of wood and types of trees now 
wasted. The wood industry already has 
made considerable progress in this direction, 
but even so, about one-fourth of each tree 
cut is still left on the forest floor, at the 
Sawmill or wasted by paper firms. Mr. 
Lloyd's experiments are aimed at converting 
wood into chemicals. 


MAY OVERSHADOW COAL, PETROLEUM 


“We're about 10 years away from extensive + 
use of wood as a source of chemicals,” pre- 
dicts Dr. Edward G. Locke, chief of the divi- 
sion of wood chemistry. “In another 50 
years, wood that’s now discarded may over- 
shadow petroleum and coal as a source of 
industrial chemicals.” 

Mr. Lloyd shovels chips of aspen in the 
top of the 2-story-tall percolator, pours in 
diluted sulfuric acid, and turns on the heat. 
From the spout at the bottom comes a sweet, 
sticky material, something like molasses. 

The lumber lab men once thought this 
might be useful in livestock food, but it 
couldn't compete with blackstrap molasses. 
Dr. Locke's researchers now are processing it 
with the aid of a type of microscopic plant. 

The plant is a type of yeast known by the 
Jawbreaking name of torulopsis magnoliae. 
Its relatives, of course, earn their keep by 
fermenting beer, producing antibiotics, and 
making bread rise. The variety that's at 
work here is a black sheep species, the lab 
men found it in spoiled honey at the uni- 
versity’s agricultural college. 

Digesting the molasses-like material, the 
yeast turns part of it into alcohol. From 
the solution that’s left, chemists also extract 
glycerin (used in such widely varied things 
as cosmetics and high explosives) and acetic 
acid, an ingriedient of rayon, plastics, and 
mother of such common products as vinegar. 

Dr. George Hajny, who is in charge of this 
phase of the yeast research, says that lab 
studies indicate that the break-eyen cost of 
making glycerin is about 28 cents a pound, 
that's roughly equivalent to the present 
market price for this versatile product. 
Glycerin is now made both from petroleum 
gases and as a byproduct of soap. 


USES FOR LIGNIN 


The lab is hard at work, too, searching for 
uses for lignin. Wood, basically, is made up 
of cellulose, the fibrous material used to 
produce paper, and lignin, the substance in 
a tree that binds the fibers together. The 
paper industry now discards most of the 
lignin, only about 1 percent is used. The 
balance is a nuisance, polluting streams into 
which it is dumped. 

The lab has been helping Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Inc., Cornwall, Ontario, perfect a 
way to salvage lignin by bubbling carbon 
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dioxide gas through papermaking waste liq- 
uids. The mill sells the product to compa- 
nies which blend it with more costly resins 
used in sticking together sheets of paper 
which make up laminated kitchen counter 
tops. Other firms use the dark brown powder 
to make yanillin flavoring (spelled that way 
to distinguish it from genuine vanilla), 
linoleum paste, and bug spray. Long used 
in Portland cement, it retards setting to give 
workers more time to work with the product. 

Several technicians are even subjecting 
bark to chemical analysis, probing potentiali- 
ties of that largely neglected part of the tree. 

Experimentally, the lab also has discovered 
how to make some chemicals now produced 
from coal—phenol or carbolic acid, cresol 
and catechol. This group of chemicals is par- 
ticularly useful in making such products as 
drugs, dyes and plastics, Up to now, how- 
ever, researchers here have not been able 
to produce these chemicals. cheaply enough 
to compete with their coal tar counterparts. 

RENEWABLE RESOURCE 

Wood has one big advantage over coal and 
petroleum as a source for chemicals, Dr. 
Locke notes: Wood is a renewable resource. 

The Nation's hardwood forests get a great 
deal of attention from researchers here. 
More than half the 489 million acres of 
commercial forest land in ttre United States 
is covered with broadleafed hardwood trees, 
yet they account for only 30 percent of the 
current wood supply being used. One seg- 
ment of research in this field is just starting 
to pay out. 

Because of their hardness and short fibers, 
hardwood trees (distinguished from the 
needle-bearing softwoods by the leaves they 
shed each autumn) cannot be made into 
newsprint by conventional methods. To 
soften the wood and make it possible to 
separate the fibers to produce usable news- 
print pulp, the laboratory has found a mild 
chemical treatment necessary. One such 
method is the lab's cold soda process. The 
cold soda process gives extremely high yields 
from hardwoods; it involves soaking the 
chips of wood in caustic soda for 2 hours or 
less at room temperature. 

The first pilot plant to use the new proc- 
ess for newsprint went into operation at 
the Bowater Southern Paper Corp., Calhoun, 
Tenn., several months ago. That plant is us- 
ing such hardwoods as gum and oak, which 
are available in large quantities. After oper- 
ating for several months the pllot-plant ex- 
periment is considered a success, not only as 
a means of extending the wood supply but 
also because of the enhanced quality of the 
newsprint. 


PLAN TO HIKE OUTPUT 


It is understood that Bowater will boost 
its current 40-ton-per-day pilot-plant pro- 
duction to 200 tons daily in a year or so, 
blending the hardwood pulp with conven- 
tional softwood pulp. 

A second pilot plant to use the cold soda 

process started operation quite recently at 
Coosa Pines, Ala., at the mill of the Coosa 
River Newsprint Co., a subsidiary of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. The Alabama plant is 
using wood from such hardwoods as mag- 
nolia, cottonwood, red gum, birch, and oak, 
which cover half of the company’s forest 
lands. 

Even sawdust gets consideration at the 
Forest Service laboratory here. The man 
wielding the midget saw, L. H. Reineke, is a 
technologist who is at work attempting to 
cut down the amount of sawdust. His saw 
has alternating long thin teeth and wide 
short ones. The long tooth makes a deep cut 
and the short tooth widens the cut. Result: 
A smoother cut, less sawdust, little or no 
planing, less power to drive the saw. 

BOARDS FOR 120,000 HOMES 

Weighing the sawdust, Mr. Reineke finds 
the blade produces about 25 percent less of 
this waste product than an ordinary saw. 
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So what? To answer the question, he picks 
up a slide rule and figures that the annual 
output of sawdust in the United States is 
equal to 48 billion board feet of lumber. 
If his two-cut saw were used to produce all 
the lumber in the United States, it would 
save enough boards to build 120,000 two- 
bedroom framehouses, he figures. 

Glue opens a number of ways for upgrad- 
ing the value of forest products. Research- 
ers here, for example, have utilized an ad- 
hesive in a way that could cut the cost 
of lumber and is already proving beneficial 
to sports fans at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The adhesive-aided process prevents 
bleacher seats from splintering, with obvious 
advantages to the fans who sit on them. 

The process involves an overlay—resin-im- 
pregnated paper is glued firmly to knotty, 
low-grade lumber. Covering visible defects 
with a smooth, easily paintable surface, the 
overlay cuts lumber shrinking and swelling 
by one-third, laboratory men say. Through 
three seasons, 300 Wisconsin stadium seats 
with paper overlays are little worse for 
wear—“even the ones that look like they've 
been gouged with track-shoe spikes haven't 
peeled off," a Government gluer reports. 

Overlays are going commercial. The 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co. in Everett, 
Wash., is using a variation of the process, 
the laboratory reports, and paper-covered 
plywood is made by such firms as Georgia- 
Pacific Plywood Co., for applications in high- 
way signs and elsewhere. Cost of applying 
coatings to both sides of a board runs about 
a nickel a square foot, the laboratory esti- 
mates. 

BOWLERS BENEFIT 

Perhaps unknowingly, bowling enthusiasts 
are benefiting from another of the labora- 
tory’s glue projects. To get around the 
shortage of knot-free hard maple needed for 
bowling pins, the laboratory worked out a 
method of gluing together 8 or 9 chunks of 
maple. This way, bowling-pin makers can 
use much more than the 15 percent of the 
tree utilized when solid pins are made, and 
don’t have to discard a whole pin-sized 
piece when one defect turns up. Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. has been producing this 
new type of pin for the past 5 years. 

Not content with getting the most out of 
today’s trees, the laboratory is devoted to 
growing bigger and better ones for future 
generations. That's why the two young 
women are whittling the pine stocks. 

Their whittling is aimed at trimming 
down chunks of tree to segregate one slice 
of annual ring—the alternating light and 
dark concentric circles you see when you 
look down at a stump. The light portion 
of each year's growth ring is called spring- 
wood, which has large open spaces within 
thin-walled cells so great amounts of water 
can be carried to rapidly growing parts. The 
dark part is called summerwood—cell 
walls in this portion are thicker, with 
smaller open spaces, 

This is of more than academic interest, as 
the summerwood areas, having a higher spe- 
cific gravity (or the ratio between their 
weight and the weight of an equal volume of 
water) and greater density, produce a greater 
yield of pulp for papermakers, more strength 
for builders. 


GROWING BETTER TREES 


Weighing and measuring of the two types 
of wood have revealed that a tree's density— 
and value—increases in the parts that grow 
in later years of a tree's life. “We can't say 
yet how this will be applied,“ Dr. Maxon Y. 
Pillow, who is in charge of this research, 
concedes, but he’s sure this new basic in- 
formation will help grow superior trees in 
the future. 

While basic studies such as these make the 
scientists most happy, they're kept hopping 
to solve more pressing problems posed by 
trade groups, corporations, and individual 
home owners who are having their troubles 
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with timber. The load of mail, half of which 
requires an answer, currently runs around 
110,000 pieces a year, up from 75,000 10 years 
ago. Advice seekers whose queries touch off 
a sizable research venture usually pay their 
share of the expense. Any new process or 
product turned up by lab workers, inci- 
dentally, becomes public property; anyone 
pa — it without fear of infringing on a 
paten 


The Oregon Lumber Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
problems confronting the lumber indus- 
try are numerous and complex. The 
impact of the Government-stimulated 
increase in interest rates and its result 
in curbing construction of new homes 
for American families is well known. 
But the makers of wood products are. 
perplexed also by the penetration of the 
home-building and construction market 
by substitute materials. 

The competitive difficulties which be- 
set the lumber industry are discussed in 
an editorial in the Eugene Register- 
Guard of July 9, 1957. The writer of the 
editorial has provided a penetrating 
analysis of the conditions which hamper 
the industry’s progress. He has also 
directed attention toward possible solu- 
tions of the problems. More precutting 
of lumber, more primary processing of 
wood into forms readily usable for 
building, better advertising of the fin- 
ished products and promotion of lum- 
ber's versatility, low cost, and other fac- 
tors which favor wood over substitute 
materials, have been proposed in the 
editorial to improve the demand for 
lumber. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial from the Eugene, Oreg., Regis- | 
ter-Guard, entitled “Modern Techniques 
Can Help Lumber.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODERN TECHNIQUES Can HELP LUMBER 

Lumbermen—scrambling to overcome the 
effects of falling consumption in their pri- 
mary market, the home construction indus- 
try—also are becoming generally aware of 
another inroad being made in their business. 
This is the campaign being waged by alu- 
minum, steel, plastics, and ceramics indus- 
tries to take a bigger share of the house- 
builders’ dollars. 

This campaign by individual companies 
and by trade associations is having a telling 
effect on the long-run future of lumber-pro- 
ducing areas, not only in the Northwest but 
in the South and the Lake States. One 
producer of substitute building materials, 
for example, feels justified in spending more 
in promoting its products on a single tele- 
vision show than is being spent by the entire 
west coast lumber industry in promotion of 
all kinds, 

For several months, this subject of product 
promotion has been a popular topic among 
lumbermen. Producers and wholesalers asso- 
ciations, such as West Coasts Lumbermen's 
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Association, and the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, have made some tentative steps toward 
a “beefed-up” promotion program. At least 
one trade magazine, the venerable and some- 
times testy Crow's Digest, for several months 
has cajoled and needled industry readers 
into a greater awareness that the battle 
must be joined with the producers of sub- 
stitutes. Fight them, or sit back compla- 
cently and watch the business go to the 
manufacturers of metal studs and window 
frames. That is the choice given the lumber 
industry. 


Advertising, intelligently and consistently 
used, can create a public appetite for a prod- 
uct. It is a necessary part of any battle for 
the building and maintenance dollar. There 
is another important flank, however, on 
ae the lumber industry also is vulner- 
able. 

To appeal to today's market in competition 
with other industries will require more than 
pretty pictures and modern promotion. It 
will also require a modern product. Too 
much lumber these days is still being made 
and sold as pleces—not component parts but 
Just pieces of half-finished raw material only 
a step better than the “jap squares” of the 
old days, The plywood industry has made 
some beginnings toward producing mer- 
chantable parts: sheathing panels, box 
beams, and embossed panels are examples of 
products which come on the building site 
ready for placement without additional 
manufacturing. Studs which have been pre- 
cut to standard lengths and the efforts at 
prefabrication made by some individual 
mills are other examples of the first primi- 
tive attempts to meet the competition. 

But the industry has a long way to go. 
To hold its own—certainly if it is to gain 
on the producers of substitutes—lumber is 
going to have to overcome the resistance of 
buyers to such situations as these: 

You want to build window screens for 
your house. If you make cost comparisons, 
you'll find lumber is less expensive than 
aluminum for the frames. But, if you use 
wood, you'll find yourself handling 8, pos- 
sibly 9, separate pieces; counting both 
Trames and molding, you will have to care- 
fully cut and fit 8 corners; then you must 
stretch the screen straight and taut; you'll 
have to nail cautiously to avoid splitting; 
and you must paint the 16 surfaces at least 
twice to protect the wood. 

Or, you can cut and bend one piece of 
aluminum channel, fit the screen and press 
it into the channel by using two previously- 
formed clips. You may paint it, or simply 
hang the bright, weatherproof screen with- 
out finish, 

The conclusion for most purchasers is 
obvious, whether they are making one screen 
or enough for a development of 100 homes: 
take the easy, timesaving way. 

At stake in this contest between build- 
ing materials producers is a multi-billion 
dollar business. On one side are a few large 
manufacturers who learned long ago the 
advantages of offering a brightly packaged 
product which requires little additional work 
and which is preceded on the market by 
thousands of dollars of advertising. 

On the other side is our lumber industry 
made up of hundreds of businessmen. Many 
are too busy to see the threat. Too many 
think that grandpa's products and grand- 
pa's methods of merchandising still are 
adequate. 

Lumber today has the edge over other 
Products. It's traditional. It feels and 
looks and smells good. It's versatile enough 
to meet the challenge—provided the hun- 
dreds of indivicualists in the industry will 


rally behind a few farsighted industry lead- 
ers. 
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The Future of Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
development of a nationwide television 
system in this country is gravely im- 
periled today. In fact, the future of 
our entire television system appears to 
be at the crossroads. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has held extensive 
hearings on television broadcasting, with 
special emphasis on the problem of pre- 
serving the so-called UHF—ultra-high- 
frequency—pottion of the television 
spectrum, When the FCC lifted the tel- 
evision freeze in 1952, its allocation plan 
provided for a nationwide competitive 
television system made up of 1,875 com- 
mercial assignments and 252 educational 
assignments. Of this total, almost three- 
fourths of them are in the so-called UHF 
band. For a number of reasons, UHF 
stations encountered almost insurmount- 
able obstacles; and, as a consequence, 
only 90 are on the air today. The fail- 
ure of a fuller utilization of the UHF 
channels has greatly impeded the ex- 
pansion of our competitive UHF situa- 
tion. Unless something is done to im- 
prove the utilization of the UHF chan- 
nels, these valuable frequencies will fall 
into disuse, and the potential service to 
the people which they represent will be 
lost. 

Many different explanations and solu- 
tions have been offered to our committee, 
but on one proposition all parties con- 
cerned are in agreement. All the wit- 
nesses who appeared before us indicated 
that one of the chief causes of the UHF 
problem lies in the fact that only 7 mil- 
lion of the 40 million TV sets in use today 
are capable of UHF reception. In order 
to remove this disparity and to encour- 
age the manufacturing of all-channel 
television receivers, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
strongly recommended that the Federal 
excise tax be eliminated on all-channel 
TV sets. This would serve to eliminate 
the price differential between VHF sets 
and all-channel sets, and would lead to 
the general production of all-channel 
sets. 

Every impartial group, every congres- 
sional committee that has looked into 
this subject matter, as well as the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, has 
strongly recommended the removal of 
the Federal excise tax on all-channel 
sets as a necessary device to develop 
fully the all-important 70 UHF channels, 
which are so essential to a nationwide 
competitive television system. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an article written by Jack Gould, 
radio and television editor of the New 
York Times, and one of the most out- 
standing and knowledgeable men in the 
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industry. In the article he forcibly dem- 
onstrates the importance of developing 
UHF television channels and the impor- 
tant role the removal of the Federal 
excise tax on all-channel TV sets will 
have in this development. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 14, 1957] 
THE Treasury DEPARTMENT AND TV's FUTURE 
(By Jack Gould) 

It may come as a surprise to many viewers 
that the Treasury Department in Washington 
could exercise an influence over the television 
programs that the public may or may not 
see for perhaps generations to come. 

Yet it happens that a Treasury Depart- 
ment policy stands as one of the most 
formidable barriers to the full development 
of television in the national interest. This 
policy clearly deserves urgent and earnest 
re-examination, if only because the matter is 
scheduled to be acted upon momentarily by 
the Subcommittee on Excise Taxes of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

The fundamentals of the situation may be 
stated simply: On the one hand, there is 
roughly $100 million in annual tax revenue 
to be considered. On the other, there is the 
long-range expansion and development of a 
medium with a social force surely not to be 
minimized. 


UNANIMITY 


What adds to the intriguing aspects of the 
case is the list of individuals and groups 
taking a position opposed to that of the 
Treasury; it constitutes a display of unanim- 
ity almost without parallel in broadcast- 
ing’s history. 

Included in these ranks are the Federal 
Communications Commission, which licenses 
all stations; Republican and Democratic 
Congressmen intimately acquainted with the 
problems of the airwaves, including major 
committees which are particularly alert to 
possible monopolistic practices; the national 
networks, the small independent broad- 
casters, the set manufacturers and numerous 
educational groups. 

The heart of the problem involving the 
Treasury Department lies in a question that 
this corner recently discussed in part: The 
importance of finding enough physical room 
on the airwaves for an adequate national 
television service. Because of the shortage 
of space, many important communities still 
have only one or two TV outlets, the cause 
of educational TV has been severely handi- 
capped and the introduction of pay-as-you- 
see television greatly complicated. 


CHANNELS 


To recount briefly, the only way to obtain 
this additional room on the air is to acti- 
vate channels 14 through 83, known as the 
ultra-high-frequency band. But because 
channels 14 through 83 cannot be received 
on most existing sets, the UHF band, except 
in a few areas, appears likely to be aban- 
doned and wasted. It is this lack of audi- 
ence for UHF that threatens to stunt TV's: 
expansion. 

The reason for the preponderance of sets 
receiving only channels 2 through 13 is two- 
fold. First, for many years these were the 
only channels authorized: this initial band 
of channels, known as very high frequency, 
gained a terriffic head start. 

But, more to the point, the production of 
a set with a tuner equipped to cover chan- 
nels 2 through 83 involved an additional 
manufacturing cost, With no substantial 
public demand for all-channel sets, manu- 
facturers operating on narrow profit margins 
concentrated on the less expensive device; 
namely, the channel 2 through 13 receiver. 
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Tt can be argued, and perhaps should be, 
that manufacturers acted selfishly in not 
assuring the usefulness of UHF television by 
making all-channel sets. But in a free- 
enterprise system the law of competitive 
economics cannot be ignored. Crying over 
spilled milk, in any case, is no excuse for 
not thinking about possible remedies that 
have the important virtue of practicality. 

There is such a remedy. All television sets 
are subject to a 10-percent Federal excise 
tax that is imposed at the manufacturer's 
level. The proposal that has been advanced 
for a long time—and is now coming to a 
vote by the Subcommittee on Excise Taxes— 
is that this tax should be set aside in the 
case of all-channel receivers, but retained 
on sets picking up only channels 2 through 
13. 

cost 

The effect of the proposal is to equalize 
the retail cost of the all-channel receiver 
and the channel 2 through 13 set. In other 
words, there would be no competitive ad- 
vantage for a manufacturer not to make an 
all-channel receiver. On the contrary, the 
situation would be exactly the reverse of 
what it is at present. Anything less than 
an all-channel receiver would not be com- 
petitive. 

In other words, all concerned with televi- 
sion could anticipate a steady, if gradual, 
expansion of UHF television in the course of 
normal replacement of obsolete receivers. 
If 6 million sets were sold annually; in only 
5 years it would mean a potential of 30 mil- 
lion homes for UHF. 

Adoption of the proposal would not of it- 
self mean an immediate easy life for those 
interested in UHF channels. But it would 
give a purpose and a direction to the whole 
future of television. With today’s channels 
protected and 70 new channels opened up, 
there would be a minimum of intraindustry 
politics, more opportunity for producers of 
all types to see their wares on the home 
screen and a challenging opportunity for new 
services as yet untried. 

POSITION 

The Treasury Department, however, has 
come out formally against the proposal and 
for reasons that are not hard to understand. 
If only all-channel sets are made, the Treas- 
ury has noted, there will be no excise revenue 
from any sets. Such a change, it was added, 


would involve “modification of the tax law. 


for an ulterior purpose, a particular form of 
industrial development.” 

The Treasury Department's reluctance to 
open Pandora's box in the matter of the 
excise taxes is altogether understandable. 
But at the same time its narrow concept of 
the future of television as involving only 
industrial development must be deplored, 

Any medium that disseminates ideas, in- 
formation, and entertainment—or has the 
Potential to do so—must not be considered 
in the same light as routine commerce. 
The avenues for reaching the public mind 
and national consciousness also must be 
Judged in terms of their cultural and social 
importance. Thè destiny of an instrument 
of communications that absorbs the atten- 
tion of millions upon millions day in and 
day out surely is not to be dismissed without 
searching concern and caution. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which unanimously fa- 
vors removal of the excise tax on all-channel 
sets, has noted that broad stimulation of the 
TV industry might ultimately result in 
greater revenue to the Treasury than would 
be temporarily lost. In any case, there are a 
number of precedents for such action. It 
must be hoped that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will reconsider its position. Failing 
that, the Subcommittee on Excise Taxes, 
headed by Representative Ame J. FORAND, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, should favor the 
proposal, 
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Levittown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is in Bucks County, Pa., 
known as Levittown, a community of 
50,000 people, and it has grown to that 
size in a period of 5 years. This com- 
munity, if incorporated under one mu- 
nicipality, would rank as the 10th largest 
city in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. I ask unanimous consent that a 
report on the community be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as I know 
many of my colleagues would desire to 
read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fiye years ago this month, amid clouds of 
dust and unseasonably hot weather, the first 
families began to move into Levittown, Pa. 

Crazy people, some said. Levittown was a 
question mark, a big unknown, and many 
were its Cassandras. Prospective buyers, 
stopping at small towns along the way to 
ask directions, were greeted with a solemn 
shake of the head and a warning forefinger. 
Everyone had a story about Levittown, 

“They're built on swamps, them houses. 
Couple years and they'll be under water.” 
“There ain't no cellars and I'm telling you, 
them houses are gonna be cold and damp 
all year round.” “The way that fella builds 
them houses, just one good rain and your 
cellar'll be waist-high in water.” “You 
don't really own the house when you buy 
it, ya know. He owns the land, anyway. 
He's the boss and you can't do nothin’ he 
don't want you to.” “Tar paper and spit, 
that’s all them houses are.” 

But the crazy people keep coming, and 
buying, and by June 1952, when the first 
families took possession, an entire year’s 
production had been sold out. Today, more 
than 15,000 homes have been occupied and 
the population of Levittown is over 50,000. 
Next year, when building is expected to be 
completed, 70,000 people will be living in 
the 17,000 homes that will be Levittown. 

What is Levittown like today? Even its 
most grudging critic will admit that it’s in 
pretty good physical shape, while its ardent 
boosters point to Hurricane Hazel and the 
damaging floods and proudly proclaim to 
the world that neither left a mark on 
Levittown. 

The community is so big and so different 
from every other city in the country that 
newcomers at first are confused by the lack 
of landmarks, such as corner drugstores, for 
example, which were not allowed to be 
bullt anywhere except in neighborhood 
shopping centers. This was to give the 
community a clean, open look. 

To this end, it has been successful, for 
here in the country is everything a city 
needs—and none of the grime. A dozen new 
schools embodying the most modern educa- 
tional concepts dot the community, and more 
are on the drawing boards. There are 
churches of all faiths. The community has 
its own downtown section containing 60 
stores in a vast shopping center covering 60 
acres—as well as other smaller centers lo- 
cated within the community at major tnter- 
sections, Levittown has its own railroad 
station on the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The community recreational 
facilities are among the finest in the Nation. 
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All metropolitan services such as sewer 
and water systems, streets, street lights and 
sidewalks are built-in by Levitt & Sons. 
There is a town hall with two auditoriums 
plus smaller meeting rooms, now being used 
as headquarters by the Levitt firm. These 
will be turned over free of charge for com- 
munity use after the building job is finished. 

The shopping centers serves as a trading 
hub not only for Levittown but for the en- 
tire surroun area. The stores, includ- 
ing branches of leading national chains as 
well as Pomeroy's large department store, 
are arranged on both sides of a landscaped 
L-shaped mall that is centered in a parking 
area for some 5,000 cars. 

Levittown's built-in recreational facilities 
consist of 5 highly developed park areas 
spread throughout the community and 
averaging 4 to 6 acres in size, as well as a 
baseball field of major league dimensions. 
The hub of each recreational area is an 
Olympic-size swimming pool, 75 feet wide 
and 125 feet long. 

Additional facilities in each recreational 
park are wading pools and play areas for 
tots, sun decks, hard surface courts and 
Little League ball fields. These facilities are 
turned over free to the community. Main- 
tenance is provided by an annual charge of 
$10 per family. This charge includes free 
and unlimited use of all facilities, and pro- 
vides for a summer-long field sports and wa- 
ter safety program, including free swimming 
lessons. 

Much has been written about life In Levit- 
town. In the past 5 years it has become the 
most photographed, most written about 
community in the world. Foreign and do- 
mestic magazines, newspapers, radio and 
television have covered everything in Levit- 
town from high fidelity to infidelity. Levit- 
towners have been told that they are unique, 
that they are subnormal, that they are above 
the national income level and that they will 
be living in a slum 10 years from now. 

If there is an: unique about Levit- 
towners, it stems from the fact that the pop- 
ulation consists mainly of young, married 
couples. Single men and women are rarities 
and only in the past few years has the teen- 
age population appeared. This offers an ex- 
planation for the low crime rate and the high 
birth rate in the community, 

Socially, Levittowners are possibly further 
along than other communities but more 
through necessity than choice. In the be- 
ginning of Levittown, before adequate com- 
munications with the outside world were 
established, Levittowners felt a strong need 
for companionship and comfort. Friends 
and relatives, along with the railroads and 
bus lines, registered dismay and sometimes 
even horror, at the thought of coming to 
Levittown. As a result of this enforced isola- 
tion, every time one Levittowner met another 
on the street, an organization was formed. 
Today, almost every Levittowner belongs or 
has belonged to some organization, league, 
club, association, or group. 

Politically, Levittown is a nightmare. Its 
active officeseekers, like young athletes, leap 
blithely back and forth across. established 
party lines to the chagrin and bewilderment 
of old-line politicians who have been known 
to resign in disgust. Falls Township, Bristol 
Township, Middletown Township, and Tully- 
town Borough all lay claim to Levittowners 
but none feel secure, for among the secret 
dreams of many Levittowners is a united 
Levittown, the 10th largest city in the State, 

After 5 years, Levittown shapes up as a 
vigorous, youthful, growing community, 
Playing an active role in the country's every- 
day life. While there are still critics who 
rant about the drabness, the sameness, the 
mediocrity, and the cracks in the picture 
windows, Levittowners see only a few 
smudges that can easily be wiped away. 
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The New Security Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled The New Security Pro- 
posals.” The editorial relates to the 
Commission on Government Security 
and Loyalty. 

The editorial is thoughtful and 
analytical, and discusses with objectiv- 
ity what I consider to be the good points 
and the sound points in the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, as well 
as the recommendations which have 
stirred up a considerable amount of con- 
troversy, and which in my opinion are 
not very helpful. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ' 
[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune o 

June 30, 1957) 


THE New SECURITY PROPOSALS 


“The most crucial problem of our day is to 
find the formula for obtaining the maximum 
degree of security with the minimum sacri- 
fice of our great national traditions.” 

Those words were spoken by HUBERT H. 
Humpnrer in opening Senate hearings on a 
joint resolution to establish a Commission on 
Government Security, in March 1955. 

They were good words, for they recognized 
both the necessity for effective security and 
the truth that any quest for absolute secu- 
rity could destroy basic American freedoms, 
TT g 5 in short, that no Govern- 
ment employee loyalty- security could 
be perfect. Mee 


The Commission subsequently created has 
now completed the most exhaustive search 
ever conducted in America for that formula 
of which Senator HUMPHREY spoke. It 
claims with justice that its 800-page report, 
drafted after 18 months of work, represents 
the first complete and detailed study of the 
subject. As such, and because of the quality 
of Commission members—Senators, 
gressmen, a Governor, Government officials, 
lawyers, and educators—it deserves the most 
respectful consideration by Congress and the 
country. We strongly recommend a reading 
of at least the report’s basic recommenda- 
tions. 

In our judgment, some of these would 
bring us substantially closer to the Hum- 
phrey formula and others would represent 
retrogression from it. First, the good points: 

1. The Government once and for all would 
separate the problem of loyalty from that 
of security or suitability. Thus, a loyal but 
indiscreet employee could be transferred to 
a nonsecurity job or dismissed under ordi- 
nary civil-service procedures without risking 
the disloyal onus he may acquire under the 
e eee Gann would end the so-called 

game the 10 -securit: - 

N statistics, TNT fis! 
. employee subject to a loyalty inves- 
tauon could confront and Pde ond 


give pause to the busybody type of informer 


has bee rotec 
anonymity in the past. aies Laan’ 


3. A vigorous effort would be made, parti 
through the efforts of a new central th 


Con- 
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rity office in the executive branch, to stand- 
ardize loyalty and security rules, regulations, 
and procedures in all Government depart- 
ments and agencies. This would eliminate, 
for example, a situation such as that of Wolf 
Ladejinsky, who was found unsuitable for 
work overseas by the Agriculture Department 
after he had been cleared by the State De- 
partment. 

4. A legal basis would be provided for the 
United States Attorney General's list of sub- 
versive organizations and any future listing 
would be made only after FBI investigation 
and a hearing for the accused organization, 
It still can be argued that no such list should 
exist, but if it is to be continued, this pro- 
vision would help to minimize possible 
abuses. 

On the other hand, we are disappointed 
that the Commission would restore loyalty 
checks for all Government employees and 
would otherwise greatly expand the security 
system's coverage. Only a year ago, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that under existing law, 
only employees in sensitive jobs were sub- 
ject to the loyalty-security program. That 
made sense to us and also to a committee of 
the New York City Bar Association, which 


urged that on grounds of workability and 


efficiency, the program be confined to such 
employees. 

But the Commission would also extend the 
program to the civil air transport industry; 
would broaden its application to Americans 
working for international organizations; and 
would even have Congress and the judicial 
branch establish their own loyalty-security 
systems. 

Finally, we are disturbed that the Commis- 
sion wants a law that would make it a crim- 
inal offense for anyone inside or outside the 
Government wilifully to disclose informa- 
tion classified as secret or top secret. 

This would make it a crime for newspapers 
to publish information labeled secret by 
some Government official. Under such a law, 
either of the two men in our Washington 
bureau who won Pulitzer prizes for uncov- 
ering classified information which the Trib- 
une believed Americans had a right to know 
could have been fined $10,000 and jailed for 
5 years. 

We repeat: This report deserves respectful 
consideration. The country is in the debt 
of this Commission. 


and Congress should proceed with great cau- 


tion in considering some of the Commission 
recommendations, 


Civil Rights Bill Stresses Negro Balot 
Impact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, heretofore 
granted, in the Recorp, I am inserting 
in the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article by Mr. Richard L. 
Strout, which article appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of Monday, 
July 15, 1957. Mr. Richard L. Strout is 
staff correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The facts which Mr. Strout sets forth 
give light to speculation as to the psy- 
chological change which will take place 
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in our Government in the years to come, 
if the civil-rights bill, as now written, 
becomes the law of the land, which it 
undoubtedly will. 

The article follows: 

Cu. RIGHTS BILL STRESSES NEGRO BALLOT 
IMPACT 

It is time more Negroes voted In the South. 

That belief, in essence, tells the story of 
the present civil-rights battle in the Senate. 

Complicating factors as to how this ad- 
ministration goal is to be achieved have pro- 
duced side issues, but the basic issue is and 
remains that at a time of global controversy 
over democracy the voting rights of millions 
of Negroes in the United States are seriously 
limited. 

The Senate has agreed to vote July 16, 
around suppertime, on step one in the ad- 
ministration civil-rights bill. This is a pre- 
liminary motion to take up (make the bill 
the pending business of the Senate). Ap- 
proval of step one is certain probably by a 
good margin. This in itself will be a land- 
mark in recent civil-rights history. 

Then comes the real debate and chances 
of modifications, changes, and amendments. 
The big issue still goes back to the feeling, 
not confined to the North, that the time has 
come to make some new advances in Ne- 
groes’ voting rights. 

The story of Negro voting in the South can 
be told statistically. Here are figures from 
the Southern Regional Council showing by 
States the estimated number of Negroes 
eligible to yote and those who actually do 
50. 


State Eligible 


Louisiana. 
Mississippi. __.z 
North Carolina... 


There has been a marked increase of 
Negroes’ voting rights in the past couple of 
generations. It is widely believed that this 
will continue whether the current measure 
is passed or not. The pressure of the present 
debate in Congress is apt to spur the prog- 
ress. Most observers, northern and south- 
ern, believe that forward movement of the 
franchise is inevitable. 


UNITED STATES REBUTTAL DULLED 


The question involves the rate of progress 
and as often happens in major social changes 
there is a tendency to accelerate as the trend 
is established. At present only about 85,000 
Negroes in Virginia vote out of about 423,000 
eligible, and only 18,000 out of 497,000 in 
Mississippi. These are difficult figures with 
which to face Communist arguments in the 
ne Piet in Asia, Africa, and around the 
world. 


A rise in Negro voting in southern states 
would have profound political consequences 
at home. If the factor of Negro votes be- 
came something for politicians to consider 
in the South (as it already has in northern 
cities) the slowly improving social and eco- 
eg status of the race would be accel- 
erated. 


Many sitting southern Congressmen who 
have fought civil rights for years would 
have trouble. However sincere their mo- 
tives, they also have a self-interest in the 
matter for the increase in the Negro fran- 
chise will almost certainly disturb the old, 
comfortable, one-party system that reelected 
them and gave them seniority in Congress 
which the hard-pressed northern Demo- 
crats had to fight for, 
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COMPROMISE HIT 


Senator Patrick V. McNamara, Democrat, 
of Michigan, counseled backers of the civil- 
rights bill to stand firm against compromise 
proposals which he said are aimed to gut this 
bill of any effectiveness, according to the 
Associated Press July 15. 

In a Senate speech, Senator MCNAMARA 
gaid that no matter what changes were made 
the die-hard opponents of this legislation 
will vote against it. 

His own position, Senator McNamara said, 
is to support this proposed legislation, word 
by word and section by section.” 

Arguments for and against the injunctive 
procedure for enforcing court orders under 
the proposed administration bill are the 
center of current debate. 

Senator Pau. H. Dovctas, Democrat, of 
Illinois, an advocate of civil rights, points out 
that the Federal judges who would be called 
upon to enforce the provision in the South 
are themselves almost 100 percent southern- 
ers born and reared in the traditions of the 
area. 

One of the leading jurists, for example, is 
& brother of Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia—the spokesman who has 
used the most emotional language in drawing 
a picture of rule by the bayonet if judicial 
enforcement is provided. 

Over the weekend the civil-rights debate 
proceeded by radio and television over the 
Nation. Millions of listeners heard the argu- 
ments from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Many of these arguments dealt with de- 
tails of the administration program and not 
the heart of it—the simple question of vot- 
ing rights of citizens. Few opponents cared 
to meet the issue on this point. In the long 
Tun, however, this is the basic matter 
involved. 


In Defense of Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
entitled “In Defense of Civil Rights,” 
written by Dillard Stokes and published 
in the July 14, 1957, issue of the Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Nonpareil. It is a presenta- 
tion which puts the present debate on 
the Brownell bill in its proper perspec- 
tive and is an analysis which is deserv- 
ing of the careful study and considera- 
tion of every Member of this Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In DEFENSE or Crvm. RIGHTS 
(By Dillard Stokes) 

WasHINcton—The citizen’s right to cast 
his ballot is precious. To tamper with it was 
a crime at common law and is a crime to- 
day, both in the States and by Federal law. 

Backers of the civil-rights measure think 
these laws not strong enough; they want 
to put more teeth in them. 

This raises issues on which honest men 
8 differ, which reasonable men may de- 

Bit so far the civil-rights debate has been 
addressed, not to acknowledgment of any 
right but to denial of a right. 

What is being dealt with in ‘this case is 
no petty wrong, but a crime. 
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A crime, for which men may be fined and 
slapped in jail. 

This is as it ought to be, to be sure: it 
would be an odd code of laws that did not 
make it a crime to deny a citizen his right 
to vote. 

By the same token, one accused of crime 
has a right to a trial by jury. This is an old 
right, wrung—from the English crown at 
Runnymede, and written in plain words in 
the Bill of Rights. 

Yet so far debate has been chiefly about 
whether to take this right way. 

Backers of the civil-rights bill say frankly 
they do not think juries could be trusted to 
convict, in cases of denial of the ballot. 

But they have a curious faith in judges, 
seeming to feel that putting a black robe on 
a man and calling him “Your Honor” will 
somehow make him more brave and honest 
than if he sits in a jury box. 

The pending bill would allow the judges 
to order people not to commit crimes, and 
then—if men were aoe wr ius doing so—to 

the offenders without a jury. 
by aie to secure one civil right, the bill 
would strangle another. = 

Where does this lead us? 

In time of war, why not have the judges 
put out injunctions saying nobody must 
commit treason, or sedition, or dodge the 
draft? 

At any time, why not enjoin housebreak- 
ing, homicide, rape, robbery, and obtaining 
money by false pretenses. 

These, too, are horrid offenses and people 
accused of them are tried by juries every day, 
and turned loose. 

If it is wise and just to bypass the Jury 
in the case of an offense against a man's 
franchise, surely his person and property 
ought to have no less protection. 

These proposals, of course, rest on a theory 
new to American law, though well under- 
stood in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 

That is, that the aim of a trial is to con- 
vict somebody. And so the trial must run in 
such a manner and by such rules as will 
bring this to pass. 

It is said denial of the right to vote is so 
horrid that these measures are called for. 

1f Congress agrees, will it not be argued 
next year that some other crime, too, is so 
horrid that it must have the same summary 
process? 

And so on, until there is one simple, sweep- 
ing court order forbidding anybody to violate 
any law at all. 

Thus the issue is drawn, and thus the lines 
of debate, in the Congress day by day, and as 
seems likely, for weeks to come, 


United Nations Emergency Force Helps 
Keep Middle East Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
concerning the United Nations emer- 
gency force. The article was written by 
Mr. Wilbur Elston, editorial editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, 

I note that on yesterday the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
called to the attention of the Senate the 
action of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in approving the resolution calling 
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for the establishment of a United Na- 
tions emergency police force. The ar- 
ticle I now have before me pertains to 
that very subject matter, and, I believe, 
sheds considerable light upon the im- 
portance of an emergency police force 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. The article points out the excel- 
lent work accomplished by the UNEF, 
and discusses in some detail how the 
UNEF was established. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNEF HELPS Keer Mor East PEACE 


A small band of 6,000 men—an interna- 
tional army representing 10 dſfferent coun- 
tries—is playing an important role in keep- 
ing the peace in the Middle East. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is perhaps the 
major deterrent to further Communist pene- 
tration and use of force in the Middle East. 
But the United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF) also performs an essential role in 
helping keep the peace in Israel and Egypt. 

UNEF was created last November under a 
resolution of the U. N. General Assembly 
proposed by Canada’s Lester Pearson. Its 
job was to secure and supervise the cessa- 
tion of hostilties in Egypt and take over the 
policing job after the invading forces of 
England, France, and Israel had withdrawn 
from different parts of Egypt and the Gaza 
strip. 

However, Egypt quickly reestablished its 
sovereignty over the Suez area that had been 
occupied by the British and the French, and 
later over the Gaza strip after the withdrawal 
of the Israeli forces. As a result, a new U. N. 
General Assembly resolution authorized 
UNEF to take on a new role: Implementa- 
tion of the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agree- 
ment in order to safeguard peace between 
the two countries. This still is UNEF’s job 
although Israel maintains that the demarca- 
tion lines have no validity because Egypt has 
broken the armistice agreement, 

UNEF patrols the Egyptian side of the 
Gaza strip—the Israelis have refused to per- 
mit UNEF to patrol their side. UNEF troops 
also are stationed in the Sharm-el-Sheikh 
area. From an air station at El Arish, UNEF’s 
air arm—provided by the Canadian air 
force flies regular communication flights to 
and from its base at Naples, Italy. 

Canada, with 1,180 men in various units, 
has the largest contingent in UNEF. Other 
nations represented, largely by infantry, are 
India, 840 men; Denmark and Norway, 1 com- 
posite battalion of 650 men, plus another 
Norwegian medical company of 195 men; 
Yugoslavia, 760 men; Indonesia, 580 men; 
Brazil, 530 men; Colombia, 520 men; Sweden, 
330 men; and Finland, 250 men. 

UNEF still is an emergency and temporary 
force. Its duration still is to be determined, 
although the purposes for which it originally 
was set up—to secure the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Egypt and a withdrawal of the 
invading forces—has now been accomplished. 
UNEF is in Egypt only by Egypt's sufferance 
or consent, and Egypt even exercises an in- 
formal veto over the troops and officers to be 
stationed in the country. In addition, the 
members contributing troops can withdraw 
them at any time. 

Even though it may be a weak reed, it has 
been effective in patrolling the armistice line 
(although Israel has complained that UNEF 
in Gaza has become & shield for the fedayeen 
raiders and has protected them from retalia- 
tion). Perhaps of greater importance is the 
small force of 250 Finnish rifiemen stationed 
at Sharm-el-Sheikh, where an Egyptian bat- 
tery formerly blocked Israel's access to its 
port of Elath. The Finns’ presence helps 
keep the Gulf of Aqaba open, discourages the 
Egyptians from setting up a new blockade 


at that point, and thus prevents the outbreak 
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of hostilities that Israel has promised in 
event of a new attempt to halt its ships. 

UNEF's greatest influence, however, may 
be as a precedent for a permanent interna- 
tional force to halt aggression. Admittedly, 
UNEF's influence is limited and its power is 
slight, but it may well be a beginning toward 
the organization of a force that someday 
under international jurisdiction may be 
strong enough to keep world peace. 

Canada’s Pearson sees UNEF as providing 
the U. N. with a precedent for “a halfway 
house at the crossroads of war.” On the 
basis of the experience obtained in Egypt, 
he suggests, in a recent issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs quarterly, that some principles be 
adopted now to set up U. N. machinery and, 
as required, a peace supervision force to be 
used in avoiding, ending, or limiting any 
future hostilities. Among his proposals are: 

Member governments should be invited to 
express a willingness to contribute contin- 
gents to the U. N. for noncombatant pur- 
poses, such as the supervision of agreed 
cease-fire and peace supervisory functions; 
the Secretary General should be given a per- 
manent military adviser and a small staff to 
assume responsibility for directing any truce 
arrangements agreed upon; an advisory com- 
mittee similar to the one that now assists the 
Secretary General with the UNEF should be 
appointed; the force should be capable of 
defending itself; and the force should enter 
a country only with the consent of the coun- 
try involved, as in Egypt. 

“The early arrival of a U. N. force of this 
kind at a scene of an emergency would give 
assurance to the fearful and hope to the 
despairing,” Pearson says. “It would act as 
the U. N. policeman and his watchdog * . 
But] if a plan anything like that I have out- 
lined is to succeed, governments must, both 
within and outside the U. N., follow policies 
consistent with its objectives and its capa- 
bilities, 

“Are we to go from crisis to crisis improvis- 
ing in haste? Or can we now pool our ex- 
perience and our resources, so that the next 
time, we, the governments and peoples whom 
the United Nations represent, will be ready 
and prepared to act?” 


Oregon Participation in 100th Annual 
Convention of National Education Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr.NEUBERGER. Mr. President, few 
States were more active or prominent 
than Oregon at the recent 100th Annual 
Convention of the National Education 
Association in Philadelphia. This was 
only fitting and proper, because Oregon 
has an outstanding school system of 
which all of us are justifiably proud. 
Heading the Oregon delegation to the 
NEA Convention were Miss Martha 
Shull, Portland classroom teacher who. 
served as national president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Miss 
Mildred Wharton, a Multnomah County 
High School vice principal, who is presi- 
sae of the Oregon Education Associa- 

An excellent article describing the vital 
role of Oregon delegates 8 in the 
July 5, 1957, edition of the Medford Mail- 
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Tribune, of Medford, Oreg. Author of 

the article is Mrs. Olive Starcher, wom- 

en’s editor of the Medford Mail-Tribune, 
who accompanied the Oregon delegation 
to the NEA meeting in Philadelphia. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Starcher’s informative article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON IN LIMELIGHT AT NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION'S 100TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION f 

(By Olive Starcher) 
PHILADELPHIA, July 2.—Oregon is in the 

limelight for the centennial convention of 
National Education association which opened 
here yesterday with Miss Martha Shull, Port- 
land teacher of English and national presi- 
dent, presiding, the Oregon delegation is 
seated on the main floor of convention hall 
directly in front of the platform. This 
morning when Miss Shull opened the first 
business session, her home State delegation 
was 106 strong, plus the press. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED 


When business began, Oregon took the 
spotlight almost immediately for the dele- 
gation had been instructed by the Oregon 
education association to offer an amendment 
to the proposition which would raise NEA 
dues from $5 to $10 annually. Wilfred Bur- 
gess, of Pineville, immediate past president 
of OEA and delegation head, offered the 
amendment which would have increased the 
dues to only $8 and spoke for it. After an 
hour's debate during which only 2 or 3 dele- 
gations supported the Oregon amendment, 
the conyention voted the raise of dues to 
$10. 

Just prior to the convention opening, the 
Oregonians met at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel to organize the delegation. Mrs. An- 
tonia Crater, Newberg, past president of OEA 
and NEA director from Oregon, presided, and 
Mrs. Maxine Smith, Medford, was named 
secretary, 

OTHER DELEGATES 

Included among the delegates was Mrs. 
Mabel Winston, Ashland, dean of women and 
registrar of Southern Oregon College, who 
had just come from the annual convention 
of American Association of University Women 
held in Boston. Mrs. Winston, who for the 
past 6 years, has been Pacific Northwest re- 
gional director for AAUW, was replaced dur- 
ing the convention by Dr. Marian Cox, 
Seattle. Mrs. Winston brought the news that 
Mrs. Robert Y. Thornton, Salem, past presi- 
dent of Oregon AAUW, was named to the 
arts committee of the national body and 
that two Pacific Northwest colleges, Maryl- 
hurst, Portland, and Whitworth, Spokane, 
had been accredited by AAUW. 

Dr. F, M. Hunter, Eugene, NEA president 
in 1921 and former chancellor of higher edu- 
cation for Oregon, was introduced and hon- 
ored. Dr. Hunter is attending his 50th an- 
nual NEA convention. 


GAVEL PRESENTED 


At the convention’s opening ceremonies 
Monday night, the Oregon delegation pre- 
sented Miss Shull with a gavel, with Miss 
Mildred Wharton, Portland, OEA president, 
making the presentation. The entire delega- 
tion stood and was presented to the assem- 
blage. Miss Shull was also given a portfolio 
of the anniversary postage stamp issued in 
celebration of the NEA centennial, and for 
which first-day envelopes were sold and 
postal cancellations arranged. 

Monday afternoon another Oregonian, 
Ewald Turner of Pendleton, was elected first 
vice president of the department of classroom 
teachers of NEA. Miss Vivian Powell, libra- 
rian of Priest School, Detroit, Mich., was 
elected president. This department, largest 
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of the 30 NEA affiliated departments, has a 
membership of almost 600,000 members. 
This made two Oregonians named to na- 
tional office during the teacher sessions, since 
Jim McDonald of Medford was elected presi- 
dent of Student National Education Associa- 
tion at the student’s meetings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week. 

Signs on the. walls of convention hall state 
that NEA was founded in 1857 in Philadelphia 
with an enrollment of 43 members, including 
2 women. Membership is now 703,829, with 
men outnumbered 3 or 4 to 1. One of the 
organization's current projects is completion 
of a large headquarters in Washington for 
which teachers raised the sum of $9 million. 

TALK MERIT RATING 


Merit rating, adopted on a trial basis re- 
cently by the Medford School system and op- 
posed nationally by many teachers, was dis- 
cussed at a special press conference which 
Miss Shull held Monday noon. She said she 
approved of some types of merit rating but 
believed that more study and investigation 
should be carried on before it is adopted by 
more. systems. 

Teacher shortages, better salaries, im- 
provement of teacher education, curriculum 
changes to meet the demands of changed 
world conditions, and other phases of educa- 
tion were discussed at the conference. Miss 
Shull said everyone should work to promote 
better understanding and communications 
between the profession and the rest of the 
citizenry. 

Questioned about teacher shortages, she 
estimated the shortage figure would be at 
least 150,000 teachers by fall. Asked how 
this could be remedied, she mentioned meth- 
ods to interest more youth in teaching, coop- 
eration of parent-teacher associations and 
other groups, better salaries and better work- 
ing conditions, and Federal aid to education, 
She said the latter should be channeled to 
the areas in greatest distress. 


CURRICULUM NEEDS 


Asked about curriculums to keep pace with 
world technological needs, Miss Shull said 
there is need to increase instruction in the 
field of science and technology, but that the 
proper balance must be maintained with the 
humanities. She mentioned that teachers 
must be adequately trained in world affairs 
and conditions and said they should have a 
broad cultural und, 

Speaking of teachers in general, Miss Shull 
declared the most important thing is to have 
sufficient properly trained teachers and added 
“there is no substitute for the good relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil.“ She added 
that such methods as television can only 
supplement and not replace personal class= 
room instruction, 


Are We Getting Our Money’s Worth Out of 
Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues an address made by Bernard S. 
Van Rensselaer before the Detroit Eco- 
nomic Club on April 22, 1957. Mr. Van 
Rensselaer’s address was as follows: 
ARE We GETTING Our MONEY’S WORTH OUT oF 

FOREIGN Am? 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to dis- 

cuss with you one of the most difficult and 
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controversial problems confronting our Na- 
tion, our efforts to assist three-quarters of 
the world with American financial and mate- 
rial resources. 

For, like it or not, that is exactly what we 
are trying to do. : 

To travel here I boarded an airplane in 
Washington, D. C., at 2:40 p. m. yesterday. 
I arrived in Detroit 3%½ hours later. In that 
very brief space of time our Federal Govern- 
ment spent $1,500,000 for military and eco- 
nomic ald to foreign countries. 

I mention this because I think it illus- 
trates two of our national characteristics. 
We move fast, and we do things in a big 
way. 

In little more than 100 years we overcame 
every imaginable kind of human and mate- 
rial obstacle and forged a bright new world 
from millions of square miles of tangled 
wilderness and open plains. By faith and 
relentless efforts we created a new way of life 
and made it the best mankind could offer. 

We believe so much in this way of life that 


we have fought for it in nearly every part of 


the globe. American cemeteries in many 
countries are moving evidence that Ameri- 
cans, more than any other people, have 
proved it really is a small world. 

With the highest of motives and with our 
Usual superabundance of energy and op- 
timism, we are today contributing to the 
economies and welfare of some 60 countries. 
For a time at least, ours is a necessary mis- 
sion. Foreign aid has become, in just 10 
short years, an important part of our for- 
eign policy. We are now so deeply com- 
mitted that we simply cannot pull out in 
the foreseeable future. 

This entire program is being conducted 
With a great sense of urgency. We are con- 
stantly led to believe that if we don't move 
fast the roof will fall in, that only our dol- 
lars can save the world from communism. 
If large sums of money are squandered, it’s 
unfortunate, but the Communist threat 
must be overcome. 

At this point, however, the situation loses 
focus. We're told in effect that we can only 
fight communism successfully if we lift up 
all the underdeveloped areas of the world 
by their bootstraps, and change their ways 
of life, and make them over into what we 
think they should be. Thus the idealism 
and emotions of a generous people become 
involved and practical considerations tend to 
be brushed aside. 

I personally believe very strongly in the 
Principles of American aid to needy countries. 
But this must be done within our own ability 
to pay the bill and administer the program 
efficiently. It must also be kept within the 
Capacity of the recipient countries to absorb 
and make good use of what we give them. 

And we must be realistic and admit frank- 
ly that we have a self-interest motive: spe- 
cifically, gaining and holding trustworthy 
friends in the family of free nations. 

When we first launched a formal program 
of assistance to other nations, back in 1947, 
our primary concern was the relief and re- 
habilltation of war-torn Europe. We poured 
Money and materials and technological 
know-how into the area, and in a very short 
rane our European friends were back on their 

eet. 

Then we branched out into the Middle East, 
Africa, southeast Asia, the Far East, and 
Latin America. We approached this world- 
wide undertaking with the same formula 
that had worked so well in Europe, do it big 
and do it fast. And here we ran into trouble. 
The old formula didn’t work any more. 

It is obvious now that the methods that 
had rescued Europe simply could not pro- 
duce the same results in the arid deserts of 
north Africa and the teeming areas of south- 
east Asia and the remote back country of 
Latin America. Our efforts to do big things 
in a hurry in underdeveloped countries has 
resulted in chaos, confusion, and dollars 
down the drain. 
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Unfortunately, this lesson remains un- 
learned within the high councils of foreign- 
aid planning in Washington. Evidence of 
this abounds in thousands of pages of con- 
gressional reports and transcripts of hear- 
ings. 

Between July 1, 1945, and September 30, 
1956, the United States paid out $56.8 billion 
for military and economic assistance to other 
nations., Besides this staggering sum, $10 
billion more had been appropriated by Con- 
gress but was still unspent. For fiscal year 
1957, Congress granted $3.75 billion for for- 
eign aid, both military and nonmilitary. 
For fiscal 1958, the President is asking a 
foreign-aid budget of 84 billion, a modest 
increase over the current year. 

In addition to all this, we have provided 
overseas aid totaling $2 billion in the form 
of surplus agricultural commodities. 

I do not intend to comment on the purely 
military phase of foreign aid. This is a 
highly technical and complicated program 
which the average layman is not qualified to 
discuss. When the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff tell us that our national se- 
curity will suffer unless we continue to pro- 
vide military hardware, training, and logisti- 
cal support at present level, we are in no 
position to argue, and few Members of Con- 
gress care to assume the responsibility of 
trimming military aid dollars in the face of 
such authoritative pronouncements. 

However, I think the American taxpayer 
is directly concerned when military aid be- 
comes interwoven with economic aid, when 
civilian planners are allowed to influence the 
programing and day-by-day conduct of mili- 
tary assistance, and when complicated eco- 
nomic projects are disguised in military garb. 

The need for a clear-cut separation be- 
tween these two basic forms of foreign aid 
is strikingly illustrated by a half-billion 
dollar project to rehabilitate and expand the 
British Royal Air Force. 

In 1953 and 1954 hundreds of millions of 
American dollars were committed to add new 
aircraft to the RAF. It was known that 
these planes, when and if they were finally 
delivered, would be greatly inferior to the 
supersonic planes then in production in this 
country and in Russia. But the effect of 
this grant-in-aid to the RAF was to re- 
lease British Government funds to subsidize 
the development and production of com- 
mercial jet aircraft in competition with 
American airframe and engine manufac- 
turers. 

In short, what purported to be purely a 
military program was actually a fiscal ma- 
neuver to ladle more American dollars into 
the British economy and fortify that nation’s 
budget. For this the then Director of Mu- 
tual Security and his economic planners were 
really responsible. Furthermore, Congress 
was not fully informed about the nature of 
this transaction when the funds were re- 
quested. It’s quite probable, that if Con- 
gress had known all the facts, it would have 
refused to grant the necessary funds. But 
as it turned out, the disguise worked, and as 
usual, the American taxpayer paid the bill. 

Even disregarding military assistance en- 
tirely, our present economic-aid program is 
vastly more complex and far reaching than 
anything contemplated under the original 
Marshall plan 10 years ago. Economic -aid 
today includes point 4 activities; the eco- 
nomic development of backward countries; 
a nebulous sort of thing called defense sup- 
port; budget support; and the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for local cur- 
rency which is then returned in the form of 
grants or loans. 

Regardless of the terminology and some- 
times confusing categories, it all adds up to 
one thing—economic assistance on a grand 
scale. In one form or another, this program 
covers more than 2,000 projects in virtually 
every field of human activity as well as all 
kinds of commodities, services, and even 
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United States Treasury checks. No less than 
8,000 persons are employed by the Govern- 
ment to plan and administer this program. 

What do these people do to keep busy? 
Sometimes even Government officials won- 
der. An official visitor to one of our Asian 
missions reports that he asked an attractive 
young woman the nature of her assignment. 
She explained that she was revising the third 
reader for the local schools. The visitor 
Piste er e in the project and asked 

she had any help. “Oh, yes," she replied, 
“I have nine 8 á 

Here are other examples of what we are 
providing for a large part of the world: 
engineering and technical services; factories; 
dams; power stations; highways; the procure- 
ment, transport, and distribution of huge 
quantities of machinery and basic commodi- 
ties such as food, raw materials, fabricated 
steel, medicines, and hospital equipment; 
and railway rolling stock. 

Obviously, a program of such magnitude, 
involving the expenditure of vast sums of 
money—not to mention the welfare of mil- 
lions of people abroad—requires a high de- 
gree of careful planning and efficient man- 
agement if it is to operate successfully. 

Is this what we're getting? Let me illus- 
trate the kind of “careful planning” that 
goes into our foreign aid program: 

A few years ago it was discovered that out 
of a $14 million allocation for the country of 
Burma, only $8 million had been obligated 
by June 1. Only 30 days remained before 
the fiscal year would end. Following stand- 
ard procedure, a rush meeting was called to 
discuss new ways to commit the remaining 
$6 million without delay. I attended this 
meeting. ~ 

After several possible projects were dis- 
cussed and summarily dismissed, one of the 
planners present suggested Importing black- 
smith equipment into Burma. Someone 
quickly pointed out that you couldn't put 
much of a dent in $6 million with these 
items. But the planner had big things in 
mind; he wanted enough blacksmith equip- 
ment to put a complete unit in every town 
and -village in the country. This, he said, 
would use up a million dollars or more. 

But one of those present opposed the idea. 
Rather cynically, he asked his colleague: 
What are you trying to do, shoe every ele- 
phant in Burma?” < 

This little story, however, has a happy 
ending, Eventually enough projects were 
improvised to commit all of the $6 million 
before the fiscal deadline and it was spared 
the fate of lying around gathering dust in the 
Federal Treasury. 

Now I think we will all concede that in any 
large institutionalized undertaking, whether 
private business or government, we must 
expect a certain percentage of human error, 
It’s inescapable. But the disturbing fact is 
that available evidence of bad Planning and 
mismanagement in our foreign aid program 
transcends anything that might reasonably 
be expected or forgiven. This is all a matter 
of public record. And the sad truth is that 
we were making the same costly mistakes 
in 1956 that we made in 1952, indicating 
that somewhere along the line of command 
there is an inability or unwillingness to 
learn from experience. 

The brief history of American foreign aid 
provides a lesson in itself in the intricacies 
of bureaucratic nomenclature. We started 
with the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, progressed through the Mutual Security 
Agency, the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration to what we now call the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 

But while the titles have changed, there 
haye been too few new faces on the policy- 
making and planning level, except at the 
very top. In the past 7 years the economic 
ald program has had 5 directors, None has 
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been on the job more than 2½ years and 
one stayed only only a few months. 

Repeated congressional investigations of 
our foreign-aid program have failed to turn 
up anything resembling a well-defined goy- 
erning policy. And so we sometimes find 
ourselves offering aid before it is even re- 
quested. Or on occasion being forced to 
sell the need for economic aid to the re- 
cipient country when it becomes obvious to 
our aid planners that the nation we are deal- 
ing with just doesn't know what is good 
for it. 

It's a matter of record that some of the 
countries which accepted our aid were so 
little interested in the grand projects we 
had planned for them that they failed to 
contribute their agreed share of the cost 
and frequently benevolent, generous old 
Uncle Sam wound up paying the entire bill. 

Here are several pertinent examples: In 
Mexico a cooperative agricultural contract 
under technical assistance was made at a 
proposed cost of $750,000 to the United 
States. The project never got underway be- 
cause there was opposition within the Mexi- 
can Government, which then failed to meet 


its contribution amounting to about 25 per- 


cent of our share. Reportedly our contribu- 
tion was reprogramed and reobligated for 
other purposes. 

Similarly, in Uruguay the United States 
committed itself to technical assistance 
projects in 8 difference fields, for a total 
obligation of $1,121,000. Uruguay, however, 
made substantial contributions to only 1 of 
them, after agreeing earlier to helping defray 
the cost of all 8 projects. 

Now let me quote from the findings of a 
congressional subcommittee: “A 1954 United 
States contribution of $300,000 to the agri- 
cultural services in Brazil was held up for 2 
years because Brazil failed to make a match- 
Ing contribution. Another $150,000 set aside 
in 1952 for a rural education program was 
carried over as an expended item year after 
‘year because the Brazilian Government never 
put any matching funds into the program.” 

Does this sound like the reaction of gov- 
ernments sincerely interested in the kind of 
projects we were promoting? 

Another major problem is the exchange 
rate at which our foreign aid dollars are 
converted into local currency. In certain 
countries, this conversion has been made at 
unrealistic rates to the great disadvantage 
of the dollar. In Korea, for example, where 
the volume of our economic aid program is 
very large, we are compelled to convert our 
dollars at the rate of 500 Korean hwon to the 
dollar, while the free rate of exchange 
fluctuates between 800 and 1,300 to 1 
This means we are surrending half of the 
purchasing power of our dollar; it costs us 
twice as many dollars to accOmplish our aid 
objectives as it should. 

The tragic part of the situation is that we 
tolerate it. We seem to be unable to per- 
suade the Korean Government to adopt a 
more realistic attitude. 


This penchant of ours for picking up the 
tab, this apparent overanxiety to demon- 
strate to one and all that we are ready, 
willing, and able to foot the bill for every- 
thing from blacksmith tools to hydroelectric 
projects, runs sharply counter to the funda- 
¡mental concept of foreign aid: that our 
mission is to help others help themselves, 
and to cement lasting international friend- 
ships in the bargain. 

It is difficult, indeed, to reconcile this 
‘concept with a policy of helping those who 
haven't asked for help simply in the hope 
{that after they receive what we can give 
3 etd bri Ri everlastingly grateful be- 
; se 5 
f a ey e what they have been 

I have strong doubts, however, that we 
encouraged this reaction when we helped 
construct sugar plants in Iran, where there 
is little sugar, and when we helped erect 
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cotton mills in Korea, where there is no 
native cotton, and when we helped put up 
flour mills in Korea and Formosa, where 
there is little or no wheat. 

We have constructed industrial plants, but 
failed to install the needed power. In Iran 
we helped finance a textile factory. We spent 
some $500,000 for American-made looms and 
installed them in the plant. Unfortunately, 
the looms required high-grade cotton—of 
which there was very little—and skilled oper- 
ators and maintenance helpers—of whom 
there were none available in the native pop- 
ulation, But we installed a half-million dol- 
lars’ worth of looms anyway, then didn't 
provide the power machinery to run them. 

The deplorable situation in Iran, as you 
know, has been widely explored by Congress. 
Perhaps you are not aware, however, that in 
4 years the industry division of our foreign- 
aid mission there had 6 directors. In order, 
they were: A weaving technician, a fishery 
expert, a retired industrial consultant who 
had never been overseas before, a former in- 
vestment counselor, a graduate forester, and 
a mechanical engineer who specialized in en- 
gine design. 

Little wonder, then, that our foreign-aid 
planners, when taken to task, have defended 
many of our projects, technical and other- 
wise, solely on political grounds when eco- 
nomic justification was impossible. 

T believe the evidence is clear—and you 
may have reached the same conclusion as 
you watched the development of our foreign- 
aid that the planners and theorists 
in the State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration have been 
too preoccupied with the outflow of dollars 
and too little concerned with the things for 
which the dollars are spent. 

A big program isn't necessarily a worth 
while program, just as a big budget isn’t 
necessarily a justifiable one. This, too, is a 
lesson still unlearned in many Washington 
offices. Can the taxpaying public think 
otherwise when a member of our aid mission 
in Pakistan is reproved for planning a lim- 
ited technical-education project which his 
superiors rejected on grounds it was toe 
modest? In this particular case, the planner 
was assured that his idea would be approved 
if he expanded it to national scale. 

Unfortunately for Congress and the coun- 
try at large, the true cost of this free-wheel- 
ing, irresponsible approach to a program of 
tremendous scope, the true cost of misman- 
agement and lack of direction and just plain 
bungling is extremely difficult to compute. 
It shouldn't be, but it is. There is a startling 
scarcity of reliable information available to 
those trying to bring the entire program 
under close scrutiny and review. 

Early last January, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States wrote a letter to 
the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration enclosing a General Ac- 
counting Office memorandum calling atten- 
tion to certain operational deficiencies in the 
economic aid program and suggesting reme- 
dial action. Among other things the memo- 
randum stated that ICA had asked for new 
appropriations to meet the expenses of speci- 
fied projects, although funds previously al- 
located to these same projects had not been 
fully used or even obligated. The memo- 
randum also observed that there were no 
systematic records in ICA to enable anyone 
to say how or why aid levels were established 
in Washington for given countries or proj- 
ects. It further noted that ICA's presenta- 
tions to Congress in support of appropriation 
requests were inadequate and that ICA head- 
quarters failed to maintain sufficient infor- 
mation regarding the progress of field proj- 
ects and the use of funds, 

After a lapse of 3 months during which 
ICA paid no attention to the letter and 
memorandum of the Comptroller General be- 
yond an acknowledgment of their receipt, 
the matter came to the notice of the Hardy 
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subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations which opened public 
hearings. The Director of the International 
Cooperative Administration testified that he 
had instructed his people to reply to the 
Comptroller General within 2 months and 
was surprised to learn that it had not been 
done, 

This is Indicative of the difficulties that 
confront Congress and the public in obtain- 
ing reliable information regarding the for- 
eign aid program. 

Congress is disturbed by this situation, as 
it should be. My good friend, Representative 
GEORGE MEADER, of Ann Arbor, and others are 
calling for a top-to-bottom review of our for- 
eign aid structure. This concern in Congress 
is pushed forward by each new committee 
report unearthing new instances of waste 
and chaotic conditions in this. program. 

Let me read a particularly significant pas- 
sage from a report issued only a few months 
ago by the House Government Operations 
Committee. Here is what the committee 
concluded after questioning the top policy- 
makers in the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration: = 

"The overwhelming reluctance which key 
ICA oficials have displayed in laying their 
cards on the table before this subcommittee, 
indeed the apparent intent of some of the 
principal witnesses to snow the subcommit- 
tee under with irrelevant and gratuitous side 
issues, has shaken the subcommittee’s con- 
fidence in the soundness of the reports on 
which Congress has based its judgments of 
the entire foreign aid operation. As a result, 
the serious deficiencies in the Iran pro- 
gram are not now the principal concern of 
the subcommittee. With the exercise of a 
good deal of charity it might be possible to 
understand many of these as isolated and 
pecullar to the time and place. But the 
most far-reaching and disturbing discovery 
the subcommittee made in the course of this 
investigation was that the principal officials 
in charge of this program either could not 
recognize these deficiencies or were dedicated 
to the task, especially in dealing with the 
Congress, of, defending by highly question- 
able means Andefensible performances.” 

That’s tough talk. And not to be taken 
lightly. These are the views of some 30 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, a bi- 
partisan cross section basing its conclusions 
on documented evidence and direct testi- 
mony from the administrators of our foreign 
aid program. i 

In the light of such authoritative opinion, 
I for one am not inclined to laugh off the 
remark of one Government official of a coun- 
try in which we have spent many hundreds 
of millions of dollars, to the effect that 
American aid projects were “wasteful but“ 
and get this—‘inoffensive indulgences.” In 
this man's mind we were literally tossing 
our money out the window, but we weren't 
hurting anybody, so what's the harm? Nor 
am I disposed to applaud the comment of a 
foreign-aid official, still on the job with 
ICA, who said, in referring to a last-minute 
obligation of aid funds, “We told them we 
would give them the money. What differ- 
ence does it make how it's spent?” - 

I hope, in these few minutes, that I have 
been able to convey to you my grave con- 
cern with our foreign-aid program, even 


. though in many instances this program has 


performed a useful service. Some of our 
technical assistance projects have yielded ex- 
cellent results; the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt training programs have proved truly 
useful; and I have nothing but admiration 
for our antimalaria project in a number of 
nations. I also wish to pay tribute to many 
able and dedicated people in the program, 
from the rank of mission chief down the 
line. 

As I noted earlier, we are committed in- 
definitely to a foreign assistance operation of 
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substantial proportions. We can’t abandon 
it, but we can—in fact, we must—improve it. 

What we need most today is a realistic rec- 
ognition by all concerned—and that includes 
every American taxpayer—that our assist- 
ance was never intended to be perpetual, 
that the indiscriminate expenditure of dol- 
lars in one country after another on projects 
that are too costly on one side and unwanted 
or inappropriate on the other can only lead 
5 a state of mutual distrust and frustra- 
tion. 

Our original conception of foreign ald was 
to help others help themselves, and then let 
them stand on their own feet. It’s a splendid 
idea; and it's high time we put it into 
practice. 

I profoundly believe that unless we quickly 
and vigorously overhaul the foreign-aid ma- 
chinery we have put into motion, work the 
kinks out of an engine that has been lubri- 
cated too often with too many American dol- 
lars, we will find ourselves saddled with an 
international WPA of frightening dimen- 
sions, with all its implications of state social- 
ism and economic imperialism and with a 
fantastic bureaucracy of reckless planners 
and irresponsible spenders. 

The effect of such a state of affairs upon 
our foreign relations would be nothing short 
Of disastrous. And in these days of un- 
certainty and international tensions, it's a 
disaster we cannot afford to risk. 

Now, where do we start the overhaul? I 
think our first job must be to find out in 
accurate detail just what has happened to 
the money we haye already spent. Some can 
be traced today; some cannot. But at least 
if we know where and how some of it has 
gone we can learn both from our mistakes 
and accomplishments and chart a new and 
more effective course. 

In 1956 seven members of the Hoover Com- 
Mission’s task force on economic overseas 
Operations, under the leadership of Mr. Hen- 
ning W. Prentis, Jr., former chairman of this 
task force, and the Honorable Charles Saw- 
yer, former Secretary of Commerce, urged 
Congress to create a-joint committee or 
Hoover-type commission to conduct such a 
review in the field of foreign-aid operations 
and spending. The objective is a compre- 
hensive study tracing foreign-aid dollars 
from their appropriation to final expendi- 

These actual costs could then be re- 
lated to the impacts of our aid projects both 
On the recipient countries and on the United 
States. A majority of Congress has not yet 
shown any disposition to act on this pro- 
posal. 

However, the need for this type of study is 
obvious. We cannot plan for the future, un- 
less we know definitely what has happened in 
the past. 

The foreign-aid program is 10 years old. 
The Marshall plan, in spite of waste and 
mismanagement, had happy results. The 
emergency was met and dealt with. Since 
then, under the pressure of other emer- 
fencies, a new set of programs has blos- 
somed all over the world. The end has not 
been reached. z 

This program has taken on the character- 
istics of a mushrooming improvisation. It 
seems to be impelled in part by the noblest 
motives and in part by an apparent belief 
that enough dollars, enough dams, enough 
Powerplants and enough steel mills, if pro- 
vided rapidly wherever there ts poverty, illit- 
eracy, brutality, corruption, and suspicion, 
Will somehow save the souls of men and 
rescue the world for our type of democracy. 
Of course, this isn’t true. Nevertheless, we 
are permitting ourselves to be pressured into 
the continuing expansion of a program that 
has already gotten out of control and has 
exceeded the ability of its administrators to 
Manage it properly. 

This country has always been, and I pray 
always will be, ready to assist other less for- 
tunate countries in realizing their legitimate 
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aspirations and improving thelr lot. But we 
cannot live in a dream world, and many 
things we would like to see accomplished 
in other parts of the globe will take a long 
time and must be done bit by bit within 
the capacities of the struggling nations to 
carry their own load. They can be helped 
but not permanently subsidized. What we 
are doing at present encourages a spirit of 
dependence rather than independence among 
a number of young countries that have only 
recently thrown off their colonial ties and 
are just learning to stand on their own 
feet. This can defeat our purpose by em- 
bittering the people we are trying to help. 
As a high Pakistan official told one of our 
economic-aid officials when he learned of the 
size of our prospective staff in his country, 
“We have just got rid of the British because 
we didn't like to have them ordering our 
lives, and we have no intention of permitting 
the Americans to move in and replace them.” 

It's time to create rigid policy framework 
for our foreign-aid program and stay within 
it. Let's commit ourselves to a useful and 
sensible point 4 program doing a few sig- 
nificant things in each country. Let's assist 
in industrial development within realistic 
limitations, to the extent that hard-bitten 
judgment justifies a given project from our 
point of view as well as the other fellow's. 
And when I say hard bitten, I mean the rea- 
soned opinion of experts, not dreamers or 
promoters. Let's cut out grants-in-aid ex- 
cept in the most unusual circumstances, 
remembering when we lend that loans be- 
yond a certain point can break a country, 
not make it. Let's stop, or at least reduce, 
a lot of the so-called budget support which 
is advancing rather than controlling infia- 
tion. When we decide to render such sup- 
port, let’s do it in a straightforward and 
businesslike manner. 

Management is another problem. Foreign 
aid is the greatest merchant banking and 
engineering business in the world. There are 
few commercial banks in this country big 
enough to handle all of ICA's banking busi- 
ness. As in any vast enterprise, the need 
here is for practical, realistic, experienced 
management. Until the invaluable asset of 
sound administration is added, we cannot 
hope to wipe out the waste and extrava- 
gance which has beset this program for 10 
years. 

A final word. We have not sought leader- 
ship in this troubled world. It has been 
forced upon us, and to the best of our ability 
we have tried to respond to the call. We 
have made mistakes and we have absorbed 
a lot of criticism, but when the chips were 
down we did our best—and I think every 
one of us has the right to be proud of the 
part the United States has played to bring 
about a better world. 

But I sometimes wonder if we haven't been 
& little oversold on our duties to the rest 
ot the world and if perhaps we might not 
be entitled to a greater degree of cooperation 
from some of the people we are trying to 
help. I would like to regard it as a two- 
way street, with our representatives, both 
here and abroad, acting just a little bit 
tougher in defending the interests of Uncle 
Sam and the American taxpayers. 

We must discard, once and for all, the 
notion that foreign aid can ever become a 
substitute for diplomacy and a realistic for- 
eign policy. We cannot hope to win respect 
or affection by ever being jockeyed into a 
position of paying tribute, bribery, or even 
blackmail to accomplish our objectives. 
After all, we are dealing with some very 
realistic and tough-minded people. We'll 
help them out, but we don't want to be 
exploited and we don't want our generosity 
to be regarded as a sign of weakness. Let's 
encourage stiffer trading on the part of our 
own people, to insure that what is good for 
the rest of the world is in fact good for the 
United States. 
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Programs like foreign aid never remain 
static; they expand or contract; they improve 
or deteriorate. If our economic aid 
continues on its present course, I believe the 
ultimate results will be most unhappy for 
everyone concerned, and the cost will be 
terrifying. 

Our real hope for reforms in the foreign aid 
program rests in the application of the dem- 
ocratic process. It is everyone's business. 
To the extent that opinions exist, they 
should be expressed to those in authority. 
In so doing, it is my firm belief that a great 
service will be rendered both to the United 
States and to the world. 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many editorials written con- 
cerning the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

An exceptionally fine one appeared in 
the Monday, July 8, issue of the Evening 
Outlook, Santa Monica, Calif., entitled, 
“An Inconsistent Supreme Court.” I 
feel that all Members of Congress should 
have the benefit of this splendid edi- 
torial and I am, therefore, inserting it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

AN INCONSISTENT SUPREME COURT 

As the Supreme Court prepares to giye its 
final decision of an historic term—in the 
case of William Girard—it finds itself the 
center of a controversy unequaled since the 
1930's. The High Court’s novel rulings on 
congressional investigative powers claim the 
brightest spotlight, this including the cases 
of 14 California Communists who were either 
freed or given new trials after having been 
convicted by Federal courts in this State. 
But also on stage are decisions indicating 
that the pendulum has swung a full arc 
since the days of the nine old men. 

In that era of the thirties, the New Dealers, 
led by Franklin D. Roosevelt, complained 
that the Court leaned over backward in rigid 
interpretation of the Constitution, in reli- 
ance on precedence and continuity in the 
administration of law. Today's Court, led by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, is criticized for 
an opposite tendency—for what is seen 4s a 
purely sociological interpretation of the 
Constitution and a blithe nosethumbing at 
precedence and consistency. 

The Court's critics among the legal pro- 
fession point out that an orderly civilization 
demands a degree of predictability and strict 
legality in legal affairs. Wholly unpredict- 
able, inconsistent and cockeyed was the 
Court's recent ruling reversing itself to free 
two women convicted by military courts of 
killing their husbands, on the grounds that 
military trials of civilians charged with capi- 
tal offenses overseas are not constitutional. 

The ruling overturned a previous Supreme 
Court decision, handed down only a year 
before, that such trials are constitutional. 
The cases were the same; the Constitution 
is the same. The only change was in the 
reasoning of the Court. e 

Another example of startling inconsistency 
was the decision requiring Du Pont to divest 
itself of General Motors stock. For 40 years, 
interpretation of antitrust statutes had held 
that companies could hold stock in noncom- 
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peting companies but not in competitors. 
The Courts new ruling, d all 
precedent, put thousands of law-abiding 
corporations in the category of lawbreakers 
overnight. 

The Court's decision outlawing segregated 
schools reversed a 60-year-od decision legaliz- 
ing separate but equal school facilities—the 
basis for enormous expenditures by the South 
in its public-school plant. Irrespective of 
the sociological aspects of the Court’s re- 
versal, it was in marked contrast with its own 
rulings in another controversy involving or- 
ganized baseball. 

In 1922, the Supreme Court held baseball 
was a sport, not a business, and did not come 
under the antitrust laws. Recently, the 
Court held that the 1922 ruling was really 
wrong, but declined to reverse it because 
enormous capital had been invested by the 
baseball magnates in reliance on its perma- 
nence. 

A still more glaring inconsistency was that 
of Justices Hugo Black and Felix Frankfurter 
in their opinion sharply challenging the 
rights of congressional committees to ques- 
tion Communists. In the 1930's these two 
New Deal Justices wrote opinions strongly 
upholding congressional inquiry into the al- 
leged wrongdoing of big corporations. The 
civil liberties which they are now so zealous 
to invoke for Communists were not so sacred 
to Black and Frankfurter when bankers were 
the targets of inquisition in the 1930's, 

It is hard to respect a Supreme Court 
which turns the Constitution into an emo- 
tional weathervane, capable of reversing 
whenever the social predilections of certain 
Justices are involved. For this we fear that 
Chief Justice Earl Warren is in part re- 
sponsible, 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article by 
Kimmis Hendrick of the Christian 
Science Monitor, entitled, “Los Angeles— 
It Works Toward Greatness.” 

The amazing development going on in 
Los Angeles is one which, because of its 
implications on the entire country, is 
really of note, and while we may be 
accused of provincial pride, I hope this 
article will be of interest to all. The 
article follows: 

Los ANGELES—It Works TOWARD GREATNESS 
(By Kimmis Hendrik) 

For years Los Angeles has been aiming to 
become the greatest city in the American 
Far West. It has plumed itself on the thou- 
sands pouring in month after month, on its 
industries, its freeways, its shopping centers, 
its schools, its playgrounds, and its weather. 

It has advertised. It has—tell it not 
Gath—boasted. ~ 

But now somebody has suddenly made the 
target so compelling that it seems certain 
Los Angeles will actually pull the trigger. 

Los Angeles is to have one of the biggest, 
most impressive, most useful, and possibly 
pach SA 8 esthetically effective sky- 
patina ing groups ever designed and 

Announced today, Ambassador Interna- 
tional is a building project breathtakingly 
bigger than New York's famed Rockefeller 
Center. But the size is almost of secondary 
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importance. The compelling factor in the 
plan is the dramatic center it will give this 
huge, spread-out city, a kind of center that 
seems bound to influence city design in every 
direction for miles and years, 

Details are just now available to the pub- 
lic, but the preliminary planning has been a 
drawing board and conference job for over a 
year. The world experienced architectural- 
engineering firm of Daniel, Mann, Johnson, 
and Mendenhall has the assignment, 

It is an assignment to transform the 21- 
acre site of the gracious Ambassador Hotel, 
in three stages probably and over a long 
period of years certainly, into a sky-piercing 
hotel and commercial area for Schine Enter- 
prises, the present owner. 

This is the largest single piece of property 
on Los Angeles’ most renowned thoroughfare. 
Only a quarter of a century ago, when the 
hotel opened, the grounds were almost com- 
pletely surrounded by open country. Wil- 
shire Boulevard west from this point was still 
a dirt road. 

Now it is the very heartland of prospering 
Los Angeles. The Tishman buildings, the 
new Texas Co. building, Bullock's Wilshire, 
Magnin’s, the Brown Derby, the Chapman 
Park Hotel, and the Town House—these, and 
the familiar wide, handsome gardens of the 
Ambassador, are famous with all who know 
Los Angeles. 

DMJM partners are reluctant to describe 
the Schine property development in dollar 
terms. They suggest what they regard as 
more meaningful comparisons, 

LIKE EXPLODING A CANNON 


For instance, Douglas Russell, a DMJM 
partner who has worked closely with Schine 
Enterprises during the early planning, says 
the ultimate office space goal for the project 
is 10,500,000 square feet. The Empire State 
Building has 2,500,000 square feet. 

Another way to look at it, Mr. Russell says, 
is that Rockefeller Center occupies about 12 
acres. Ambassador International will cover 
21 acres, with parking underneath and outer 
space above. 

For Los Angeles, limited for years to build- 
ings 13 stories in height, undoubtedly the 
transforming touch that will be felt soonest 
will be the 35-story tower addition to the 
present Ambassador Hotel. 

Lloyd Aldrich, who was for 21 years the 
city engineer here and now in private prac- 
tice is associated as a consultant to DMJM 
on this project, describes the impact of the 
Schine announcement by saying with a quiz- 
zical smile, “For the city fathers, it is just 
like exploding a cannon in their living 
rooms.” : 

But this is the kind of big boom every- 
body has been waiting for. 

People and automobiles and plenty of 
space have made the city what it is today. 
Planning has scarcely entered the question. 
City hall has turned out at least three master 
plans, and citizen groups have devoted dedi- 
cated hours to studying the transit dilemma 
without solving it. The pattern has lacked 
center, focus, simply because there seemed 
to be no need for either. 

But now comes along a private interest 
that has built its fortune on sensing trends. 
It sees the enormous significance of Los An- 
geles’ rapid growth as a hub for global air- 
ways. It sees the continuing influx of pop- 
ulation, the new market, the holiday pos- 
sibilities. Jet airlines will soon be bringing 
Los Angeles within 4 hours and 15 minutes 
of New York, 4 hours and 40 minutes of 
Honolulu, 11 hours and 25 minutes of Lon- 
don. 

So the trigger becomes a group of build- 
ings. 

“There has never been an outstanding 
building except city hall,” Mr. Aldrich com- 
ments. He means, he indicates, that the low 
height limit, to which city hall is a deliberate 
and handsome but quite modest exception, 
allows nothing that excites the horizon, 
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Last year the voters removed the height 
limit, and this month, for the first time, 
planners of commercial buildings can let 
their vision soar. 


INTENTIONS MONUMENTAL 


Of course, J. Myer Schine and his son, G. 
David Schine, are fully aware that Ambassa- 
dor International will not be the only pioneer 
of Los Angeles’ upper space. The father is 
chairman of the board, the son is president, 
of Schine Enterprises. They are men who 
understand that a project like theirs will 
spark, attract, and encourage others. 

What makes their project potentially 
unique for this city is their intention to use 
their land in a monumental way. 

S. Kenneth Johnson, the DMJM partner in 
charge of the architectural concept, points 
out that they might have oovered the 21-aere 
site with huge boxlike buildings. Instead, 
they plan to keep the present park that 
fronts on Wilshire Boulevard, enhance it 
with a lake, and take the buildings clockwise 
around the property. 

In this the development will somewhat re- 
semble Rockefeller Center. But the latter’s 
beautiful forecourt is some 60 feet in width. 
Ambassador International's will be 260 feet. 

As Mr. Aldrich indicates, what makes the 
project so reyolutionary for Los Angeles is 
not so much its size and cost as its challenge 
to find answers to basic, long-neglected ques- 
tions. For a catalyst has this effect. And 
the catalyst is not just the Ambassador; it 
is the practical consideration that where one 
vast investment comes others are bound to 
follow. 

The questions are such as these: 

When is Los Angeles going to get a mass 
transit system? Can it ever catch up build- 
ing the freeways that today are overcrowded 
before they are done? What about smog? 
Is smog at least partly the effect of having 
induced industry to settle on cheap land— 
in the wrong places? 

Questions like these take time. Schine En- 
terprises realizes this, and has asked DMJM 
to anticipate a development that can be 
completed over as long a span of years as 
the Los Angeles economy requires. Its fur- 
ther stipulation is that, throughout this 
time, whatever portion of the project is 
completed will be operable without inter- 
ruption during further expansion. 

Phase 1 contemplates the tower enlarge- 
ment of the hotel, plus office and convention 
space. 

Phase 2 adds further office buildings, 
gradually occupying the grounds now used 
by the beautiful Ambassador bungalows. 

Phase 3 finally replaces the old hotel 
with the new, pushes the garden center clear 
back through the property, and places three 
50-story office buildings at the south end of 
the property for backdrop. 

The U-shaped use of the large property, 
keeping Wilshire Boulevard the open side, is 
intended to give Los Angeles’ commercial 
area a parklike openness that will protect 
for a busy city something of the resort at- 
mosphere that surrounded the present Am- 
bassador in its early days. 

This kind of planning sounds a thrilling 
keynote, as everybody from Mayor Norris 
Poulson on is saying. It sets a pace. It 
establishes a tone. It works toward great- 
ness. ` 


Hold Yourself Accountable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, for 
years one of the chief objectives of the 
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Communist conspiracy in the United 
States was to abolish the Un-American 
Activities Committee. Such a movement 
coming from the Communists is under- 
Standable since most of the legislation 
controlling the Communist Party activi- 
ties in the United States was recom- 
mended by this committee. Further- 
more, it was the Un-American Activities 
Committee that brought to light the pen- 
etration in the Government agencies by 
the Communist apparatus. 

Today, the cry for the abolition of the 
committee has been taken up by much 
of the leftwing of this country. There 
is a volume of propaganda being fed the 
American people to the effect that the 
Communist Party in the United States 
his disintegrated and that it is no longer 
an effective force in this country. It is 
further charged that the members of the 
committee are beating dead horses for 
their own political advantage. 

J. Edgar Hoover, who perhaps knows 
More about the internal subversion of 
this country than any other individual, 
was the guest columnist of Victor Riesel 
On Independence Day, July 4. In this 
column he effectively and conclusively 
answers these contentions. 

Mr. Hoover's statement reads as fol- 
lows: 

Horn YOURSELF AccountTasLe 
(By John Edgar Hoover) 

Men risked their lives to secure the freedom 
Which we enjoy in this Republic, They did 
80 deliberately and with full understanding 
of exactly what they risked. A wise leader 
had warned them as they emphasized their 
revolt against tyranny by signing the Decla- 
ration: “We must all hang together, or as- 
Suredly we shall all hang separately.“ 

With each stroke of the pen, every man 
Present knowingly put his life in jeopardy. 
Those men took the chance which gained us 
our freedom, yet no one knew better than the 
Founding Fathers that the winning of free- 
dom was only a first step. They knew that 
the problem of maintaining freedom is com- 
Plex and demanding, and they dedicated 
themselves to its maintenance. 

No one recognized more clearly than those 
early Americans that only by personal ac- 


countability could freedom be retained un- 


corrupted. The concept of government 
which they projected was based upon indi- 
vidual responsibility. That concept pro- 
Claims today, as it did then, “Freedom de- 
pends on you. You are accountable.” 

When we cease to be accountable as citi- 
Zens, we sign the death warrant of freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “If destruc- 
tion be our lot, we must ourselves be its 
author and finisher. As a nation of freemen 
we must live through all times or die by 
Suicide.” 

Public apathy is the sure way to national 
SUicide—to death of individual freedom. 
Public apathy enabled Hitler's fifth columns 
to prepare Europe for each Nazi coup, Pub- 
lic apathy allowed the Communists to pene- 
trate and make satellites of once free coun- 
tries, and it is presently enabling them to 
honeycomb and weaken the structure of 
freedom in the remaining countries. And 
there is today a terrifying apathy on the 
part of Americans toward the deadliest dan- 
ger which this Nation has ever faced. 

Some of that apathy is deliberately in- 
duced by elements which desire you to be- 
lieve that the Communist Party, U. S. A. 
no longer represents a threat to America. 
You hear that domestic communism is re- 
duced in numbers, that it is divided, split, 
shattered. You read the proclamations of 
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well-meaning but uninformed individuals 
who, from their mountain of ignorance, 
maintain Americans are too worried over do- 
mestic communism. They charge that citi- 
zens who consider the misguided aberra- 
tions of a handful of persons to be a danger 
to our security are mistaken. 

The facts indicate the contrary. 

The Communist Party in the United States 
is not out of business. It is not dead. It 
is not even dormant. It is, however, well on 
its way to achieving its current objective 
which is to make you believe that it is shat- 
tered, ineffective, and dying. 

When it has fully achieved this first ob- 
jective, it will then proceed inflexibly to- 
ward its final goal. And let no one for a 
moment forget that the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., is part and parcel of an interna- 
tional conspiracy whose goal is conquest of 
the world. 

Nor should any citizen forget that it was 
through force, through deceit, through in- 
filtration, and through citizen apathy that 
this conspiracy gained control of 17 coun- 
tries, and that by the iron first of ruthless 
suppression it maintains control of approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the peoples of the 
earth and 25 percent of the world's land 
surface. 

The Communist conspiracy will not halt 
its forward march automatically. It must be 
halted. We have succeeded for a brief mo- 
ment in throwing alien-inspired domestic 
Communists off balance. We must keep them 
off balance. We must expose them. We 
must not let them regain the desperately 
sought cloak of respectability behind which 
protection they wrought such infinite dam- 
age to American security. 

Is the Communist Party, U. S. A., small in 
numbers? So, likewise, it was in Russia 
when freedom died in that unhappy land. 
The informed do not measure the strength 
of the Communist conspiracy in numbers, 
but by the areas where it finds its support 
and by its ability to influence, to pull strings, 
and to wield control. 

The United States is presently the major 
bulwark of freedom. We who are aware of 
the many insidious moves to destroy that 
bulwark cannot be apathetic. We know the 
character of the Communist Party. We know 
it to be an active, effective adjunct of the 
international Communist conspiracy, and 
that those who try to minimize its danger 
are either uninformed or they have a deadly 
ax to grind. 

But apathy toward the danger of commu- 
nism is not the only threat to freedom to- 
day. We have been apathetic in other areas. 
We have not held ourselves accountable. We 
have allowed men to get by with small vio- 
lations of the law, and those small violations 
have suddenly become large violations. The 
record reflects a high of 2,563,150 major 
crimes committed during the year 1956. This 
is 13.3 percent above 1955 and the first total 
above the 2.5 million mark, 

And what are we doing about it? No one 
knows better than readers of this column 
what can happen when public apathy allows 
the development of a climate where the 
criminal mob can flourish. The war with 
the mob must not be left to one man to fight, 
or even a few men, The war against crime 
is everybody’s war, for if the arrogant men 
of the mob are allowed to stand above the 
law the freedom of every citizen is in peril. 

A President of the United States summed 
up the individual's responsibility in a mes- 
sage to Congress: 

“It is the duty of a citizen not only to 
observe the law but to let it be known that 
he is opposed to its violation.” 

The maintenance of freedom, as the 
Founding Fathers knew, is a complex, de- 
manding task for which every American citi- 
zen is responsible. If a free America is to 
survive, you must hold yourself accountable, 
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Mr. NEAL, Mr, Speaker, I am not one 
who shares a profound reverence for the 
total admonitions of George Washing- 
ton at the time he relinquished command 
of the original army of our Republic. 

At that day and time, when fledgling 
America was separated by weeks, even 
months, from the shores of Europe, with 
Asiatic affairs only a quaint and distant 
echo across the Pacific and our total 
continent, General Washington could 
speak with considerable authority when 
he urged the wisdom of no entangling 
alliances. 

We did not need them, nor did we 
desire any connection with the quarrel- 
ing family of nations across the Atlantic. 

This was, I might say, the golden age 
of American political innocence. It en- 
dured, roughly, for more than a century, 
during which time we engaged in nu- 
merous wars, but always, it can be said, 
as the sole participant, unentangled by 
any firm commitments to another power. 

Then, as history measures time, in a 
comparative moment of development 
there burst upon the world the internal 
combustion engine, the telegraph, and 
the other great and wonderful techno- 
logical developments which, still con- 
tinuing, have reduced our globe to the 
size of an acorn, where planes fly faster 
than sound and there is no section too 
remote for us to have fast and accurate 
intelligence concerning it. 

We have lived to see the embers of 
human freedom spread into worldwide 
conflagration involving many nations of 
people imbued with the desire for free- 
dom and self-determination. In sym- 
pathy with their struggle against dicta- 
torial aggression we have indeed be- 
come entangled in a web of moral 
responsibility for their welfare. 

With our capacity to improve our lot, 
we have built trade alliances but with 
humanity’s innate mischief, kept well 
apace in destructive capacity. For ev- 
ery peaceful use of atomic power, there 
goes hand in hand with it the ominous 
shadow of its sinister companion—the 
bomb. 

For every minute lopped off the flying 
time of an oceanic trip, the chilling fact 
is brought home that less time now is 
required for an enemy bomber to strike 
at our family hearth. 

We do great deeds in the field of pro- 
longing life through new and shining 
effort in the areas of medical research, 
but the same laboratory where means 
are found of lengthening our span can 
also be used as the breeding place for 
fantastically deadly germs which, also, 
are enlisted now in the arsenals of total 
war. 

It is against the backdrop of these in- 
escapable facts that I have considered 
S. 2130, officially styled Mutual Security 
Act of 1957. 
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From my study of the entire question 
of foreign aid, I am compelled to believe 
that this is a long road upon which we 
have set our feet. In a great many in- 
stances, it has been a road full of twists 
and turnings, with unpleasant surprises 
awaiting the Nation at many of its con- 
volutions. 

Yet, its proponents present a persua- 
sive case. 

They measure past accomplishments 
since the first Mutual Security Act of 
1950 and boldly state, as did President 
Eisenhower some months ago, that it 
has operated virtually as an antiwar 
insurance policy. 

How much the absence of war has been 
due to this mutual-security program and 
how much due to Russian unwillingness 
or unpreparedness, I am not able to de- 
tect. Yet, in the absence of any proof 
of Russian timidity, one is forced to the 
conclusion that mutual aid probably has 
kept the world, so far, in a single piece. 

Under this bill, our State Department, 
ICA, and the other official almoners 
downtown propose to spend $3,242,333,- 
000, a reduction, I might say, of more 
than $600 million from what the admin- 
istration had originally requested. 

There is some doubt in the minds of 
many that friends that we have pur- 
chased are friends worth keeping. They 
point out that there is no abundance of 
love for America abroad. Mutual aid 
has been likened to a great scheme of 
international blackmail in which the 
United States is cast in the role of 
sucker. 

To this, I can only say that the United 
States through the inexorable courses of 
history has been forced into a position 
of world leadership. 

And, being a nation whose foundations 
are securely cemented to immutable 
moral law, we cannot in conscience and 
before God maintain that leadership by 
raw and naked force as world leaders 
have done since the days of the 
Pharaohs. 

The American concept of world leader- 
ship is a startling departure from the 
record of the Romans, of Charlemagne, 
of Napoleon, and other dominant men 
and nations. 

We believe in peace, and peace we shall 
give the world, better bought with dollars 
and the things of the marketplace than 
with the blood of our sons. 

It is too late in the day for this House 
to reverse the tide. We can only hope 
to apply the brakes. History is carrying 
us along in its relentless sweep. For bet- 
ter or for worse, we are committed to the 
burden of carrying the free world upon 
our shoulders in order that, should war 
come, we will again be fulfilling the 
classic military strategy of the United 
States, that of keeping actual war as far 
Rev our shores as it is humanly possible 

0. : 

Yet, the coin has another side. 

What has gone before was idealism, 
Now, let us face the realities. 

In maintaining our position of world 
leadership we must necessarily have a 
great national strength and unity at 
home. In respect to these things, I won- 
der from time to time if we truly possess 
these required qualities, 
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We have a huge national debt, a grow- 
ing inflation as people everywhere de- 
mand more goods, a need for conserva- 
tion and costly public works projects, all 
demanded of our society whose citizens 
are bearing an abnormal tax load. 

We can build armies and public works 
projects around the world, but yet we 
can sacrifice our preeminent position in 
world affairs if we fail to bolster and sus- 
tain our national solvency. 

It is totally unsound to assume that 
we can continue foreign spending indefi- 
nitely at the present rate. After 10 years 
of lavish outpouring of our substance, 
the time has come to reduce commit- 
ments in substantial amounts each year 
in order to encourage foreign nations to 
stand on their own and at the same time 
take steps to restore our own financial 
and economic storehouse. 

Our people will not, in fact they can- 
not, afford deficit spending and high 
taxation indefinitely. 

Only a strong and united America, fi- 
nancially sound, can continue to play her 
traditional role as friend and supporter 
of struggling free nations. 


FBI Files Need Protection 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH ' 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the results of the case of Jencks v. 
United States (353 U. S. 657) decided by 
the Supreme Court on June 3, 1957, are 
alarming indeed. I urge the Congress 
to take immediate steps to clarify this 
decision, 

In further reference to this serious 
problem I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including the 
following editorial from the Glendale 
News-Press: 

FBI Fres NEED PROTECTION 

The administration has responded swiftly 
and prudently to the recent Supreme Court 
decision that has the effect of opening up of 
FBI files. 

Time was indeed of the essence. 

On June 3, the Court ordered a Federal 


‘Judge to give Clinton E. Jencks, a New Mex- 


ico labor organizer, access to relevant state- 
ments and reports collected by the FBI. 
These had been used by United States attor- 
neys to win a two-part conviction of Jencks 
for falsely swearing that he was not a Com- 
munist when he filed an affidavit required 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Within 48 hours 14 Federal judges report- 
edly had opened up various Government 
records to defendants. In an appearance 
before a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell testified 
that the way one Rhode Island court has 
interpreted the Jencks decisions could re- 
sult in the freeing of a convicted tax evader 
and four conyicted kidnapers. 

It would be unfair to charge that the 
Supreme Court was shortsighted or fatuous 
in its Jencks decision. The decision was 
7 to 1, Justice Clark dissenting and Justice 
Whitaker not participating, The Court had 
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to deal with a specific case and to determine 
whether justice had been done. 

It ruled that justice had not been done. 
Doubtless the fact that the unsavory Har- 
vey Matusow had supplied some of the 
crucial information influenced the seven 
judges. 

It was not within the Court’s province 
to propose specific plugs for the loopholes 
it had to open. That is the job for Con- 
gress, aided by the administration’s recom- 
mendations, 

Attorney General Brownell made those 
recommendations. And after a I-hour hear- 
ing the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
unanimously approved a bill closely modeled 
after the Brownell proposal. The full Judi- 
ciary Committee approved the bill and 
rushed it to the floor with a must priority. 

It appears to come to grips with the cen- 
tral issue. Under its provisions a defendant 
could inspect only the FBI information that 
a judge holds to be pertinent to the trial. 


Thus enemies of society will be denied the 


Roman holiday rummaging through confi- 
dential files that Justice Clark decried. The 
FBI files will retain most of the confidential 
character that J. Edgar Hoover regards as 
essential. Yet defendants will gain the right 
to inspect pertinent documents, 


Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. Stanley 
Girenas 
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Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp with respect 
to an important commemoration taking 
place in Chicago on Sunday, July 21. I 
am going to attend this ceremony. 

I refer to the annual parade under the 
auspices of American Legion, Darius- 
Girenas Post, No. 271. This parade com- 
memorates an event occurring in 1933, 
when Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. 
Stanley Girenas began their flight from 
New York to Kaunas, Lithuania. The 
flight as we all know ended tragically. 

We have not forgotten Captain Darius 
or Lieutenant Girenas. These men were 
trailblazers just as our Charles Lind- 
bergh was. The three had something in 
common. They were pioneer airmen. 
They had infinite courage. They loved 
freedom. 

As we live today we know abundance 
in almost every department of life but 
we also know uneasiness. This condition 
has become more manifest by another 
event occurring in 1933 at which time the 
United States recognized U.S.S.R. The 
two events are diametric in nature. One 
was symbolic of man’s quest for peace. 
The other act spearheaded the way for 
international subversive communism. 
We shall long remember the courage of 
Darius and Girenas but we have lived to 
regret the dark days free peoples every- 
where have had, and still have, because 
of communism. 

History shows that freedom was never 
very far below the surface in any Lithu- 
anian. Our Lithuanian friends have 
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been caught in mighty tides of diplo- 
matic intrigue, Napoleonic wars, and op- 
Pressions of the czars. Their love of God 
and freedom, two cardinal virtues, has 
Sustained them. I am confident that no 
force will conquer or change this in- 
herent belief but instead will cement our 
national affection, understanding, and 
sympathy for our Lithuanian friends. 


Address by Lt. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, at 
Vaihingen, Germany, July 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with a short speech delivered by the dis- 
tinguished commanding general of the 
7th United States Army, now in Europe, 
Lt. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke. 

His is a significant and most thought- 
Provoking pronouncement. General 
Clarke made his address on the occasion 
of the celebration of July 4 at Vaihin- 
gen, Germany. I consider it a great 
Privilege to place these remarks in the 
permanent archives of the Congress, 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS BY Lr. GEN. Bruce C. CLARKE, AT 
VAIHINGEN, GERMANY, JULY 4, 1957 

Distinguished guests, officers and men of 
the 7th United States Army, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

A year ago at a similar ceremony held 
here, I spoke to a group of distinguished 
Buests and my officers and men on the occa- 
sion of the 13th anniversary of the organi- 
Zation of the 7th United States Army. Now 
another year has passed and I think it fit- 
ting that we pause again to commemorate 
its organization. 

This year we considered it appropriate to 
Combine organization day of the 7th Army 
with the 18lst anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America. There- 
fore, we have asked you to assemble with us 
briefly this morning while we celebrate these 
two occasions, to pledge allegiance again to 
the principles for which our country stands, 
and to observe the birthday of one of the 
instrumentalities of the United States, the 
Tth United States Army. 

The 7th United States Army is a unique 
Organization. It is the only full-strength, 
Combat-ready field army ever maintained by 
the United States in time of peace. The 
7th Army being maintained on foreign soil 
in a friendly host country 4,000 miles from 
Our homeland adds to this uniqueness. You 
Can realize the tremendous effort 7th 
Army represents when you consider that its 
Personnel with their dependents number 
about one-quarter of a million Americans. 

ey are stationed in about 160 localities of 
the Federal German Republic in an area 
Bate equivalent to one of our larger 


Every soldier who arrives in the 7th Army 
is impressed immediately with the reasons 
for his being in Germany. These reasons 
are illustrated in poster form and are kept 
Constantly before him in his barracks, They 
are: 

To play his part on the NATO team. 

To help maintain the peace by being con- 
Stantly combat ready. 
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To be a good neighbor to our German 
neighbors. 

To fight, if necessary, for the rights of 
free men in a free world. 

It is my belief that the 7th Army is per- 
forming, or is capable of performing on 
short notice, all of these missions. 

Last year in speaking at this occasion, I 
made the statement: “The presence here to- 
day of such distinguished visitors and guests 
and their willingness to join with us in this 
celebration points up another grave respon- 
sibility those of us in the 7th Army have to 
the community in which we work and live. 
The freedoms which we are dedicated to 
preserve must not be jeopardized by 
thoughtless acts prejudicial to the harmo- 
nious relationships within each community. 

“The 7th Army must combine, along with 
its combat readiness, the ability and the de- 
sire to live in harmony with its neighbors. 
I insist that we conduct ourselves in our 
personal behavior in such a manner that it 
reflects only the highest credit on the 7th 
Army and the United States. This is a job 
for all of us, and if well done—as I expect 
it to be—will contribute materially to the 
overall effectiveness and reputation of the 
Army.” 

Now, a year later, I feel I can report to 
you that the 7th Army has achieved the goal 
which we set for ourselves in the field of 
good German-American relations. I should 
be remiss if, at this time, I did not express 
my appreciation to our distinguished guests 
and to my officers and men and their fami- 
lies for the part that so many have played 
in our mutual effort to be good neighbors 
together in Germany. My aim during the 
coming year shall be to further cement these 
good relations wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. x 

In addition to celebrating our organiza- 
tion day, today we are celebrating the anni- 
versary of our country's independence. 

One hundred and eighty-one years ago a 
group of American patriots assembled in 
Philadelphia and displayed their courage be- 
fore the world by announcing that they be- 
lieved in and would fight for the basic rights 
of freemen. They proclaimed a set of prin- 
ciples by which they believed freemen in a 
free world should be governed. Some 7 years 
later, by force of arms and with the assist- 
ance of France, they achieved their inde- 
pendence and established a form of govern- 
ment which has existed since that time; a 
form of government that emphasizes the 
dignity of man and his rights as a freeman. 
The pattern set by these early American 
patriots has profoundly influenced the think- 
ing of liberated people everywhere. 

The freemen that contributed to the foun- 
dation and growth of the United States of 
America did not come from any one land. 
They came from many nations and spoke dif- 
ferent languages; however, under the benign 
governmental atmosphere of the New World, 
they developed into a nation of 48 States 
which in unity has become a leader among 
the free peoples of the world. It is in fur- 
therance of this leadership that the Seventh 
Army finds itself today as a part of the shield 
of NATO. Behind this shield many nations 
of the Western World live and carry on their 
daily activities in confidence and with as- 
surance that any aggressive act toward a 
partner nation will be dealt with promptly 
and effectively. 

We of the Seventh Army are strengthened 
by the knowledge that, if called upon to fight, 
we are provided with the finest men and 
equipment our country is capable of pro- 
ducing. We are also strengthened by the 
knowledge that we are a part of the great 
NATO dedicated to the preservation of peace 
and to the observance of the fundamental 
rights in which we believe. 

So I say to you that the Seventh United 
States Army will endeavor to fulfill its as- 
signed missions with the same enthusiasm 
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and dedication that have characterized it in 
the past, and that it will strive to achieve 
even greater success in accomplishing the 
purposes for which it is stationed in Ger- 
many. It knows it can count on your coop- 
eration in its efforts. 


Airline Reservations 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been a Member of Congress, al- 
most weekly during congressional ses- 
sions I have had problems with the 
airlines involving reservations. 

This week, the airlines, in an appar- 
ent effort to solve the almost unbeliev- 
able tangle that has developed over res- 
ervations and no-shows, have issued new 
orders with reference to this matter. 

Mr. Henry N. Taylor, the Cincinnati 
Post's fine Washington correspondent, 
in an excellent article has analyzed the 
effects of the new regulations. Con- 
gress may, sooner or later, be compelled 
to deal with this problem, and, therefore, 
I am including in the Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues, Mr. Taylor's 
article. The article follows: 

AIRLINE RESERVATIONS 

The Nation's airlines this week struck a 
blow at troublesome no-show passengers by 
making it more complicated for everyone to 
ride an airplane. 

Beginning September 14, it will cost you 
$3 to miss a plane. 

Meanwhile, new ticketing rules, now ef- 
fective on all scheduled airlines, require that 
passengers phone or visit airline offices at 
least 6 hours before flight time to recon- 
firm that they're in town and still want to 
ride. 

The airlines are frankly holding their 
breath to see how the customers will react. 

The new rule, second of three hurdles set 
up by the Air Transport Association and ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Board, aims 
to separate sincere passengers from the kind 
who make half a dozen reservations, keep 
only one, and don’t bother to cancel the 
others. 

This habit has been costing the airlines 
millions of dollars a year, to in- 
dustry sources. It's also proved most irk- 
some to passengers of good faith waiting 
for planes booked ‘solid which later take off 
half empty. 

“We wish we could run airplanes like buses: 
everybody just show up and climb aboard,” 
said an ATA spokesman. “But gas and 
these new planes cost too much to operate 
empty seats. So now we're trying for a 
firmer advance idea of just who really plans 
to ride where.” 

First step, last June, was to require all 
passengers to pick up tickets a certain num- 
ber of days or hours before flight time. Sec- 
ond step is reconfirmation, compulsary to 
all riders except those in town for less than 
12 hours. 

Penalty is loss of the reservation. Be- 
ginning in September, penalty for missing 
the flight—even if all other rules are ob- 
served—will be $3, collected when the pas- 
senger tries to cash in the unused ticket or 
use it for another trip. 

This 3-rule plan is only a trial run, for 1 
year. Some airline observers are afraid it's 
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asking passengers to jump through too 
many ticketing hoops. They cite the follow- 
ing dangers: 

Reconfirming and cancelling calls will put 
new burdens on airline telephone exchanges, 
already so overloaded that in many cities it 
can take 15 minutes to get through. £ 

The $3 fine will mean vast new paper- 
work and intercity communications, all 
subject to human error. Passengers who 
cancelled reservations by phone will have no 
proof on their tickets that they did so in 
time. Many will have to pay the $3 then 
wade through more paperwork to re-collect. 

For many passengers, a mere $3 won't be 
enough penalty to change their no-show 
habits. 

The whole new set of complications can't 
help but antagonize many riders, who 80 
far this year have already sent the CAB a 
record number of complaints of airline pas- 
senger policies, 

Some will get so fed up they'll skip reser- 


vations entirely and just go-show, in other - 


words show up at the airport unannounced 
and hope to go. 

If this were to happen on a large scale, 
it could turn out to be as much of a head- 
ache as the no-show habit these new rules 
were designed to combat. 


Treatment of Mental Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
leaders in the field of medicine and so- 
cial welfare throughout the Nation are 
constantly searching for better methods 
of coping with the great problem of 
mental illness. Important strides have 
been made at the Oregon State Hospital 
in Salem, Oreg., in this urgent and im- 
portant realm of endeavor. An excel- 
lent article analyzing these advances at 
the Oregon State Hospital appeared in 
the Oregon Journal of Portland for July 
7, 1957. The article goes into detail in 
explaining the innovations and reforms 
developed by the capable staff of the 
Oregon State Hospital under Dr. Dean 
Brooks, superintendent of the Oregon 
State Hospital. Author of the article 
is Mr. Tom Humphrey, editor at large 
of the Journal, and a newspaperman who 
has made a specialty of studying prob- 
lems involving social welfare, human 
health, and public education. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the July 7 issue of the Jour- 
nal by Mr. Tom Humphrey entitled 
“Editor Sees Heartening Gains at Ore- 
gon State Hospital,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Evrror Sees HEARTENING GAINS AT OREGON 
STATE 


bad, but all intensely interesting in that he 
wrote of it from the voluntary patient’s point 
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of view in a series of articles recently, im- 
pelled me to revisit OSH the other day. 

Parts of the Reverend Snider's articles, 
especially those parts recounting the un- 
happy times he had 10 years ago and even 3 
years ago with misfit attendants, poor equip- 
ment, poor food, antiquated methods, under- 
staffing, underbudgeting and his bouts with 
hospital routine, reminded me of the horror 
stories I wrote 15 and 10 years ago in an effort 
to shock the public, the legislature and the 
State board of control into remedial action. 

I found, just as Mr. Snider found on his 
last trip to the hospital earlier this year, that 
great improvements have been made to the 
physical plant and a heartening change has 
oceurred in treatment methods and facilities 
and attitude toward patients is evident to- 
day, as compared with a decade ago. 

But I also found that we still have a long 
way to go to bring OSH up to the level people 
of the State have learned to regard as neces- 
sary, prudent, and humane. 

Oregon State hospital is better managed, 
better staffed, quieter, cleaner. 

There are more open wards, less physical 
restraint. The food is better, especially since 
the ration systern developed at Oregon State 
penitentiary by Al Richardson has been 
adapted to OSH needs. 

The appearances and attitude of attend- 
ants or aids are much better. The place 
looks better, smells better, feels better. 

It is successfully making the transition 
from the custodial bedlam, which I encoun- 
tered and blasted 15 years ago and again 10 
years ago, to the modern mental hospital for 
the mentally ill. 

This doesn’t mean that we've got It made at 
Oregon State Hospital. 

The Journal's Rolla Crick found this out 
18 months ago when he actually worked in 
the hospital and wrote of his personal ex- 
periences. I found it out on revisiting the 
hospital the other day, and recalled previous 
inspections 5 years ago, 10 years ago, and 15 
years ago. 2 

OSH still is overcrowded, despite a multi- 
million-dollar construction program. Its 
attendants still are overworked and under- 
paid, 

Its doctors—there are 19 for 3,550 patients 
today, as compared with 8 for 2,700 10 years 
ago—still can give patients only minutes a 
week when they'd like to give hours. 

Despite the food-ration system which pro- 
vides better balanced meals more econom- 
ically the food should be better. You can't 
provide sufficient red meat and desirable 
special diets on a net food cost of 54 cents 
per patient a day. 

Old ward 7, with 46 elderly, bedridden pa- 
tients out of a total of 72, looks exactly the 
same today as it looked 10 years ago. It's 
still the worst-crowded ward in the 60-ward 
hospital. It still cries to high-heaven for 
more geriatrics wings, such as the new six- 
story geriatrics wing at OSH and the one 
planned at the new Wilsonville Hospital. 
It's quieter, of course, thanks to the new 
tranquilizing It doesn't smell as bad, 
thanks to 2,500 sheet changes a week. But 
it’s nothing to be proud of. 

The same goes for ward 21 for elderly 
women. Its 52 bedridden patients still oc- 
oupy the ancient temporary frame structure 
originally built for TB’s, and since replaced 
by a modern TB hospital, But it, too, 18 
quieter and better staffed. 

And old ward 38, the maximum security 
ward for the so-called criminal insane, hasn't 
changed. Though it's quieter and safer, it’s 
still a problem ward. 

While I saw only 2 patients in physical 
restraint in the dozen wards I visited (where 
it used to be common to see 8 or 10 to the 
ward) I saw something new had been 
added—something I did not like. 

Scattered through the various wards are a 
score of children under 18—some mentally 
ill, some mentally retarded, some merely in- 
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corrigible runaways from Woodburn. They're 
in Oregon State Hospital simply because 
there was no other place for the courts to 
commit them—no psychiatric wing for chil- 
dren, no room at Fairview or Woodburn or 
Hillcrest. Truly a tragic problem. 

To summarize: 

Oregon State Hospital, Oregon's largest in- 
stitution, is getting out of the physical facil- 
ities jam it was in 10 years ago. It is in the 
second phase—the better staffing phase, or 
what Dr. Menninger calls the brains instead 
of bricks phase. t 

As the Mental Health Association of Ore- 
gon points out, and as I rediscovered, the 
hospital got from the 1957 legislature only 
half of the additional doctors it asked for 
and needs 6 instead of 10. It was denied 
enlargement of the outpatient clinic, and 
last its able director, Dr. Reid Kimball, ac- 
cordingly. 

But Oregon State Hospital will have 23 
doctors on the job by fall and has authoriza- 
tion to bring the medical staff up to 27 in the 
current biennium. Its budget for drugs has 
been doubled. The social workers staff will 
be hiked from 3 to 11. One psychologist and 
two industrial therapists are being added to 
find jobs to fit patients instead of patients to 
do jobs. 

In spite of Reverend Snider's reaction to 
shock treatment and the tranquilizing drugs, 
these psychiatric tools are proving exceed- 
inly useful and beneficial, coupled with 
followup therapy in treating the mentally 
ill. 

They aren’t cure-alls, either alone or in 
combination with therapy. They have bad 
side effects on some patients. But they per- 
mit doctors to reach and treat patients who 
heretofore were unreachable and untreatable. 
And they have brought the necessity for 
physical restraint down toward zero. 

There still are too many bars at Oregon 
State Hospital, as Mr. Snider points out. 

But there are now five open wards where 
patients move about freely, set up their own 
regulations and move more rapidly toward 
mental health. And the ward-adoption pro- 
gram of the churches and civic groups has 
been extended to 13 wards, speeding their 
journey to open-ward status. 

A new trial run total rehabilitation pro- 
gram will be started in the fall, Four chap- 
lains are taking hospital training. The edu- 
cational program is being overhauled. A 
psychology fellowship is coming up, though 
not yet officially approved. 

There still is a 42-percent turnover in at- 
tendants, due to the low wage scale, in com- 
parison with the State scale for laborers and 
prison guards. But improved conditions in 
the hospitals have made it easier to fill va- 
cancies on the registered nursing staff of 50 
and has won conditional approval of the APA 
board as a standard mental hospital. 

Public-health nurses and social workers 
who do field work for the hospital come in 
10 at a time for orientation work. College 
groups from Monmouth and such groups as 
the group of 15 sponsored by the American 
Friends service committee, we encountered 
the other day, work in the hospital summers 
as teachers, aides, and recreation directors. 
Ex-patients groups such as the Friendship 
Club of Salem and the Transition Club of 
Portland are being formed as self-help or- 
ganizations remindful of AA. 

The overall ratio of employees to pa- 
tlents—1 to 10 in 1947—gradually is being 
reduced. It’s 1 to 3.8 now. 

All these things, taken together, account 
for the most favorable sign of all, the com- 
plete reversal of the first admission ratios 
between court and voluntary committals. 
About 53 percent of all admissions were vol- 
untary last year. Ten years ago less than 20 
percent of the first admissions were volun- 
tary. In short, the public now accepts Ore- 
gon State Hospital as an effective mental 
hospital to which it can turn in time of need. 
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True, the ratio of medical and technical 
staff to patients still is far short of desirable 
goals. Followup work with patients leaving 
the hospital still is sketchy. Preventive 
work, research, and outpatient clinical work 
are barely started. Integration of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School and the 
hospital is below par; perhaps a better job 
will be done at the new, closer in Wilsonville 
Hospital, And there still isn't an adequate 
training program for psychiatrists, psychi- 
atric social workers, and psychologists. 

The medical staff still spends three times 
as much time on telephone calls and rela- 
tives as it does on continued treatment. 

But we're moving in the right direction at 
Oregon State Hospital—from custodial care 
to treatment, from bricks to brains. All too 
slowly, but surely nonetheless, 

Give Dr, Dean Brooks and his whole staff 
Credit, They're doing right well with the 
tools we've provided. 


Pacific Powerland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp at this point, 
4n editorial from a newspaper in the 
Second Congressional District. The edi- 
torial, entitled While Others Argue,” 
appeared in the July 11 issue of the 

ount Vernon Argus, a weekly news- 
Paper published at Mount Vernon, Wash. 

In his editorial, publisher Steve Merg- 
ler points out the harmonious and pro- 
Sressive development of the Puget 
Sound-Cascade area's hydroelectric re- 
Sources, This program has enabled our 
Section of the country to be ready with 
an adequate source of power for new 
industries. Just last week the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. signed a 10- 
year contract to supply power for a giant 
new oil refinery being constructed by the 
Texas Oil Co. at March Point, 


The people of this area, much of which 
Comprises my congressional district, 
have made their outlook on power 
known—they want it on the line, not as 
& political football. Through the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council, several groups 
embracing various forms of ownership, 
are working together to make certain 
that the power for tomorrow’s industrial 
needs will be available through today’s 
action, not argument. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

Waite OTHERS ARGUE 

While other regions continue embroiled 
in argument over who shall develop new 
Sources of electricity—most noticeably Hells 
Canyon—people of the Puget Sound-Cascade 
Section of W: State appear more 
Settled than ever (1) in the belief that their 
Power agencies, private and public, can 
and should cooperate and (2) in a feeling 
that the less we look upon power problems 
as a political issue, the better. 

One strong reason people of this region 
hold such convictions undoubtedly is that in 
past years they had enough of political 
electricity., Even stronger probably is the 
Progress they are today seeing come out of 
Cooperation, such as fostered through the 
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Puget Sound Utilities Council. Seattle and 
Tacoma City Light agencies are busy develop- 
ing new hydroelectric facilities; Chelan PUD 
acquired unused portions of Rock Island 
Dam and installed new generators; Sno- 
homish PUD is working out its power needs, 
and Puget Sound Power & Light Co. is push- 
ing ahead with its big Baker River Dam, has 
within the past week started up its new 
equipment at Snoqualmie Falls to add 
20,000 kilowatts of new hydro energy, 
nearly doubling that plant's former output. 
Here we are indeed seeing the fruits of power 
agency cooperation as new industries come 
in, finding the electricity they need assured, 
the electric agencies devoting their man- 
agement energies to service instead of wast- 
ing effort on shooting off political fireworks 
and building backfires against political 
attacks, 

That the people of the Puget Sound-Cas- 
cade region do approve was shown by the 
1957 opinion poll taken by Lou Harris and 
Associates, on behalf of Puget. The Harris 
report found that our people did not consider 
power a top issue in the 1956 elections. It 
indicated that the region’s performance for 
the partnership-cooperation, philosophy had 
grown from 3 to 1 in 1956 to 4 to 1 in 1957, 
with nearly 7 out of 10 citizens expressing a 
rather firm belief that electric utilities work 
in harmony to meet today’s. and future 
power needs and to fully develop the Puget 
Sound-Cascade region. 

Long an advocate of local control of our 
power services, the Mount Vernon Argus says 
a fervent “amen” to the conclusion of the 
Harris survey that people feel that they 
have found in the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council a new middle course on power, best 
suited to the maximum growth of the region. 


Plane Crash Sounds New Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 


er, a situation in California, particularly. 


in my district, is extremely alarming in 
connection with airplane crashes in re- 
cent months and on July 10, 1957, there 
appeared an editorial in the Glendale 
News-Press which I wish to haye in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
The editorial follows: 
PLANE CRASH SOUNDS NEw WARNING 

How much longer do residents of Glendale 
have to live in constant fear of airplanes 
falling through their homes or onto school- 
yards? 

The crash of a fast jet military plane in 
densely-settled Glendale yesterday again 
highlights the need for something to be done, 
and to be done quickly, to protect civilian 
populations from this sort of thing. 

That no lives were lost is fortunate, but 
purely accidental. 

The fatal crash some months ago at Pa- 
coima when 1 of 2 planes which collided in 
midair spewed its wreckage over a schoolyard 
was only a signal of a series of crashes to 
come. 

Yesterday's was the climax for Glendale, 

Action has been promised back in Wash- 


In this case the pilot apparently saw no 
alternative to bailing out. His plane could 
have landed in a crowd instead of a yard 
occupied only by a dog. 

How many of these accidents must occur, 
how many Pacoima school tragedies spread 
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across the front pages, before the military 
test planes actually are barred from the 
metropolitan area? 

The News-Press pointed out last Febru- 
ary 1 that precautions should be taken to 
prevent test flights over populated areas. 
ae have less whitewashing and some 

ction, 


A Note on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil of 
July 11, 1957: 

A NOTE ON FOREIGN Aro 
(By Dillard Stokes) 

Why quit our own to stand on foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of the world, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of for- 
eign ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

These inquiries are not wholly new. An 
old man asked them once before, in almost 
these same words. 

It may be he just did not have the inter- 
national outlook. He wrote: There can be 
no greater error than to expect, or calculate 
upon real favors from nation to nation. It 
is an illusion.” 

A hardheaded fellow, this George Wash- 
ington. He had the idea the Government of 
the United States ought to address itself to 
the interests of this country and no other. 

He knew other nations would take care of 
their interests, and he warned: “Against the ` 
insidious wiles of foreign influence * * * 
the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake; since history and experi- 
ence prove that—foreign influence is one of 
the most baneful foes of republican govern- 
ment.” 

In coddling other nations Washington saw 
dangers at home. He said the practice 
“gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded 
citizens facility to betray or sacrifice the in- 
terests of their own country.” 

The first President said, too, that real 
patriots who resist foreign intrigue are liable 
to become suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and con- 
fidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests. 

Now it is not advanced here, that Presi- 
dent Washington foresaw that 161 years 
after he wrote these words, the Congress 
would seriously deliberate how much of the 
wages and profits of his countrymen to give 
to five dozen foreign nations. 

Whether to give an amount equal to the 
income of all the people of Iowa, or only 75 
or 80 percent of that sum? 

Whether to put this global giveaway on a 
permanent basis? 

Those are the issues this week engaging 
the House of Representatives here in Wash- 
ington, 

What would the old general think of such 
goings on? ] 

He might ask some questions. 
stance: 

What reason is there to suppose the na- 
tions that get these billions ever will fire a 
shot in our behalf? 

Or that any of them will serye any interest 
but its own? 


For in- 
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And without such reason, why give them 
a dime? 

It is rather a pity President Washington is 
not here this week. So far, those questions 
have not been asked nor answered. 


Annual Accrued-Expenditure Accounting 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in an edito- 
rial appearing in the July 7 edition of 
the Hartford Courant, the editors of the 
Courant have performed an outstanding 
public service to the people of Connecti- 
cut. They have drawn a clear picture of 
what is entailed in the passage of H. R. 
8002 which embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the Second Hoover Commission 
for an annual accrued accounting sys- 
tem for the Federal Government. 

One of the most important things to 
be considered in this legislation is the 
effect it will have on long-range defense 
contracts which affect many industries 
in Connecticut. This should be studied 
quite thoroughly as well as the overall 
impact of the legislation. 

'The editorial follows: 


A BUDGETING SYSTEM THAT CAN Save’ MONEY 


The Hoover Commission's proposal for an 
annual accrued-expenditure budget has now 
Moved into a stage close to action. Budg- 
eting is a dull subject. The saving that 
this measure represents should not be dull. 
Basically, it calls for agency budgets to be 
expressed in terms of what the Government 
would get in any one year. That would 
permit Congress to retain supervision over 
expensive programs leading to the acquisi- 
tion of aircraft, ships, construction, and 
other items that usually take more than a 
year to select, order, and build. 

Right now, Congress votes an entire ap- 
propriation to cover a class of aircraft or 
missiles. It may take years to get them from 


the drawing boards to test flights, from pro- 


duction to the filght line. In that time, 
changes may be made, there may be reason 
to resurvey policy, or the class itself may 
become outmoded. But Congress has no 
chance to reclaim this obligational author- 
ity. Transfers of funds often challenge the 
purpose of Congress, 

An example of how this system works is 
ready at hand in the present budget. It has 
been estimated that $70 billion, almost equal 
to the entire new budget, is available in car- 
ryover funds. If Congress had authority to 
take a new look at the need for these ex- 
penditures, it might well make substantial 
savings. The President, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, and 50 Senators are among those who 
have urged that the new method of account- 
ing be adopted. Professional accountants 
have endorsed it. Spokesmen for the Hoover 
Commission believe there is no single rec- 
Ommendation that could save as much 
money as this one item. A reduction of 
only 1 percent in carryover funds could save 
the country $700 million. 

The Senate has a measure endors- 
ing the budgeting method unanimously. A 
similar measure, H. R. 8002, has been favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, of which Representative 
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May is a member, and should soon come up 
for a vote. 

There are reservations that can and should 
be made about the program. They must be 
studied carefully: Efficiency in some cases is 
dependent on greater freedom in planning 
expenditures than even the present system 
now provides. The House decision to ratify 
long-term economic assistance is a case in 
point. So is the citation that has been made 
by opponents of the new budgeting method, 
who contend that when Congress has re- 
viewed contract authorizations in the past, 
it has often increased spending through can- 
cellation, acceleration, or delay of projects 
being done by private business. But the 
ease for closer congressional control of 
spending appears overwhelming. If Govern- 
ment waste is to be controlled, this measure 
is imperative. 


A Letter to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the President: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1957. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
The President, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESDENT: In your news 
conference of July 3, you are quoted as say- 
ing that your objective in the civil-rights 
bill was only to prevent anybody illegally 
interfering with an individual's right to 
vote, but that you are always ready to listen 
to anyone's presentation of his views. 

Since the bill goes much further than you 
believe, we feel impelled to call your atten- 
tion to some of its provisions and their legal 
effect. 

The points we wish to discuss at this time 
are as follows: 

1. The bill by its terms specifically in- 
cludes, in the extraordinary powers given 
the Attorney General, not only voting rights 
but all other alleged civil rights now on the 
statute books. The existing statutes are 
broad enough to cover any and all real or 
imaginary civil rights protected by the Con- 
stitution, and go way beyond any sectional 
application. 

2. It was represented to the House by the 
advocates of the bill that it was not intended 
to deprive any citizen of a trial by jury for 
an offense that he would be entitled to jury 
trial for under present law. The bill defi- 
nitely does deprive citizens of a right of trial 
by jury in contempt cases. It does so by the 
simple device of requiring all such cases to 
be brought in the name of the United States 
instead of in the normal way, that is, in the 
name of the aggrieved party. 

3. Since the founding of the Republic, 
the courts have uniformly held that a citizen 
claiming that his rights under the Consti- 
tution have been invaded must first exhaust 
his administrative remedies provided under 
State law before resorting to the Federal 
courts. This bill, for the first time in his- 
tory, seeks to abolish this rule. This pro- 


vision likewise is not confined to voting 


rights but to all varieties of civil rights pro- 
tected under the present law. 
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In order to document the foregoing state- 
ments beyond any doubt, we will discuss 
them in the order mentioned above: 

1. The bill does not deal only with the 
right to vote, but covers all the broad cate- 
gories of civil rights now encompassed under 
existing civil-rights statutes. This is ac- 
complished under the bill in the following 
manner: 

Part III. To strengthen the civil-rights 
statutes, and for other purposes: This sec- 
tion amends section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1985) by adding two new 
paragraphs numbered fourth and fifth, 
The paragraph numbered fourth provides 
that the Attorney General may bring suit 
in the name of the United States when any 
person commits or threatens an act which 
would constitute an offense under paragraphs 
first, second, or third, Obviously, the in- 
junction powers given the Attorney General 
apply with equal force to every right pro- 
tected under paragraphs first, second, and 
third, and are not confined to voting rights 
as you apparently have beeen led to believe. 
These first three paragraphs cover voting 
rights plus every other civil right claimed 
to exist under the Constitution. 

We refer you specifically to page 16 of the 
House report enclosed where paragraphs 
first, second, and third are printed in their 
present form followed by the proposed 
amendments, paragraphs fourth and fifth. 
You will note that the paragraph fourth 
proposed in the bill covers all types of civil 
rights and extends the injunction power of 
the Attorney General not only on voting 
rights, but all the various categories of civil 
rights mentioned in paragraphs first, second, 
and third of existing law. 

We call particular attention to the broad 
language in paragraph second as follows: 
"s © * if two or more persons conspire for 
the purpose of impeding, hindering, ob- 
structing, or defeating, in any manner, the 
due course of fustice in any State or Terri- 
tory, with intent to deny to any citizen the 
equal protection of the laws, or to injure him 
or his property for lawfully enforcing, or 
attempting to enforce, the right of any per- 
son, or class of persons, to the equal -protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

We also call your special attention to the 
broad language in paragraph third of ex- 
isting law prohibiting conspiracies, “for the 
purpose of depriving, either directly or in- 
directly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the law.“ 

Paragraph fourth, which is the proposed 
amendment, then gives the Attorney General 
the power to seek injunctions in any of the 
instances mentioned above. It will be seen 
that by this method the Attorney General is 
authorized in the name of the United States 
to proceed by injunction not only in the mat- 
ter of voting rights, but in all the broad 
categories of civil rights protected under 
paragraphs first, second, and third. 

2. The bill has been represented as not 
intended to deprive any citizen of a trial by 
jury for an offense that he would be entitled 
to jury trial for under present law. Rep- 
resentative Keatinc,.the ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, in dis- 
cussing that phase of the bill on the floor of 
the House, said: 

“I will say to the gentleman that I was the 
author of this provision as it came to me 
from the Justice Department. I say to the 
gentleman categorically that, while it may 
be an admission of ignorance, it never en- 
tered my mind that I was taking away any- 
body's right to a jury trial when I introduced 
this measure or when I yoted for it in com- 
mittee and in the last Congress. Such a 
motive was never in my mind. I do not 
know whether it was in the mind of anyone 
else or not.” 

Whereupon Representative CELLER, Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, said: 
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“I want to say at the outset I agree with 
what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] said with reference to our motives. 
As I said before, I am a libertarian, and I 
would not want by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation to take away any rights from anyone. 

All of the civil remedies under section 1980 
are covered and prohibited as crimes under 
the Criminal Statutes. Section 3691, title 
18, United States Code, entitled the accused 
in a contempt proceeding to a trial by jury 
where the contempt complained of consti- 
tutes a criminal offense, except in those 
Cases where the United States is a party. 

Paragraph 4 of section 121 above referred 
to, by requiring all suits to be brought in 
the name of the Attorney General, effec- 
tively and positively deprives the accused of 
a right to trial by jury in all civil rights 
cases. 

Can there any longer be any doubt that 
in any case of alleged discrimination, in- 
cluding discrimination by school segrega- 
tion, that any person accused of violating 
an injunction would be tried and sentenced 
by the judge without a jury? 

3. The bill abolishes the present law that 
& person claiming violation of his civil 
rights must first exhaust his administrative 
remedies before resorting to Federal courts. 
The bill in two places specifically abolishes 
this law and permits the Attorney General 
to invade the age-old States’ rights require- 
ment and proceed by injunction before the 
aggrieved party has even applied to the 
State authorities under State law for the 
relief desired. 

On page 12, line 9, the bill provides: 
“The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

On page 10, line 8, amending section 1980 
of the Revised Statutes above referred to, 
the bilt provides: 

“Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies that 
May be provided by law.” 

In conclusion, permit us to call your at- 
tention to section 1993, title 42, United 
States Code which implements section 1985 
Teferred to above as covering all the broad 
field of civil rights. Section 1993 provides 
that the President, or such person as he may 
designate, may employ land and naval forces 
of the United States or the militia to aid 
the Federal courts in the enforcement of 
their orders under section 1985. Since the 
enactment of this statute in 1866, the dic- 
tates of experience and common decency 
have caused this provision to fall into dis- 
use, The present bill revives and empha- 
Sizes the potentiality under which the Presi- 
Gent may delegate to the Attorney General 
or other person the power to commit the 
use of the Armed Forces to enforce all civil 
rights statutes (including the right to vote) 
.by hauling hordes of citizens before a dis- 
trict court and committing them to jail for 
gc sentences without trial by 

jury. 

The virtues or evils-of laws should not be 
tested by what a well-intended administra- 
tor will do, but by what evil can legally be 
done under their provisions. 

Although these views are respectfully sub- 
mitted for your earnest consideration, we 
do not request a formal reply. 

Sincerely and respectfully submitted, 

Alabama: Frank W. BOYKIN, GEORGE M. 
GRANT, GEORGE W. ANDREWS, KENNETH A. 
ROBERTS, ALBERT RAINS, ÂRMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
JR., Cant. ELLIOTT, ROBERT E. JONES, GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, JR. 
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Arkansas: E. C. Gatuincs, Won D. 
MLS, James W. TRIMBLE, OREN Harris, W. F. 
NORRELL. 


CELL, A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., 5 
Rocers, James A. HALEY, D. R. (BILLY) Mar- 
THEWS. 

Georgia: PRINCE H. PRESTON, JOHN L. PIL- 
CHER, E. L. FORRESTER, JOHN JAMES FLYNT, 
Jr., James C. DAVIS, CARL VINSON, HENDERSON 
Lax Hax, Isis F. BLITCH, PHIL M. LANDRUM, 


PASSMAN, JAMES H. MORRISON, 
THOMPSON, GEORGE S. LONG. 

Mississippi: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, JAMIE 
L. WHITTEN, Frank E. SMITH, JOHN BELL 
WILLIAMS, ARTHUR WINSTEAD, WILLIAM M. 
COLMER. 

North Carolina: GRAHAM A. BARDEN, HER- 
BERT C. BONNER, L. H. FOUNTAIN, RALPH J. 
Scorr, CARL. T. DURHAM, ALTON LENNON, A. 
PAUL Krrcntmy, HUGH d. ALEXANDER, CHARLES 
Raper Jones, Basti L. WHITENER, GEORGE A. 
SHUFORD, Haroup D. COOLEY. 

Oklahoma: CARL ALBERT, TOM STEED, TOBY 
Morris. 

South Carolina: L. MENDEL Rivers, JOHN 
J. RILEY, W. J. Bryan Dorn, ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE, ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, JOHN L. MCMIL- 
LAN. 

Tennessee: James B. FRAZIER, Jr., JOE L. 
Evins, J. CARLTON Loser, Ross Bass, TOM 
MURRAY, JERE COOPER, CLIFFORD Davis. 

Texas: MARTIN DIES, WRIGHT PATMAN, LIND- 
LEY BECKWORTH, Bruce ALGER, OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, JOHN DOWDY, ALBERT THOMAS, CLARK 
W. THOMPSON, W. R. POAGE, FRANK IKARD, 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, OMAR BURLESON, WALTER 
ROGERS, GEORGE H. MAHON, O. C. FISHER. 

Virginia: Ewan J. ROBESON, JR., PORTER 
Harpy, JR., J. VAUGHAN Gary, WATKINS M. 
ABBITT, WILLIAM M. Tucx, RICHARD H. Porr. 
Burr P. HARRISON, HOWAaRp W. SMITH, JOEL T. 
BROYHILL, 

Minnesota: Jos. P. O'HARA. 

Illinois: RUSSELL W. KEENEY, N. M. MASON. 

New York: WILLIAM E. MILLER. 

Iowa: BEN F. JENSEN. 

Ohio: CLIFF CLEVENGER. 

Idaho: Hamer H. BUDGE. 

Iowa: H. R. GROSS. 

Wisconsin: LAWRENCE H. SMITH. 

Kansas: WINT SMITH. 

Missouri: PAUL JONES. 

Michigan: AUGUST E. JOHANSEN. 

Kentucky: FRANK CHELF, NOBLE J. GREG- 
ORY. 


A Vicious Catchpoll Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an interesting editorial which 
appeared in today’s Richmond Times- 
Dispatch in which Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, of Virginia, is commended upon 
the able, courageous, and forthright 
manner in which he enumerated and 
criticized the iniquitous proposals con- 
tained in the so-called civil-rights bill. 

The editorial is as follows: 


A Victous CATCHPOLL BILL 


Josef Stalin died March 5, 1953. It is safe 
to assume that he had no hand in drafting 
the “civil rights“ bill now before the Senate. 
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Yet had the Soviet arch-strategist dictated 
its monstrous terms, it could not be more 
calculated to foment destructive discord. 

The broad scope of this “iniquitous bill,” 
as Senator Byrn branded it, could reduce the 
South to the status of “a conquered prov- 
ince,” it could disinter the mouidering bones 
of reconstruction, and reestablish the po- 
litical autocracy which humbled the South 
after Appomattox. 7 

Senator Byrd's fierce frontal attack on the 
bill came as a surprise, not only because 
Senator Jonnson had tried to finesse the 
administration into a mood of compromise, 
but because the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia rarely resorts to such devastating ora- 
tary. He did so in this instance, presumably, 
because he considered it his duty as a states- 
man to expose the bill’s hidden evils in the 
most scathing words at his command. 

His denunciation of “the modern Thad- 
deus Stevens, now cloaked in the robes of 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court” did 
not come from a lax-lipped demagog, but 
from a Senator universally respected by col- 
leagues of both parties. 

It seems hardly necessary to stress his 
parallel by recalling that the sardonic Ste- 
vens whipped the Reconstruction Act 
through the 1867 Congress—not only to 
crush the South economically, nor to exact 
atonement for secession, but principally be- 
cause the Republican Party then, as now, 
was nationally a minority—and Stevens was 
determined to emasculate the Democratic 
Party of the South. 

Having thus classified the erstwhile Gov- 
ernor of California, and Mr. Eisenhower's 
Attorney General as a man “whom this bill 
would make a 20th century American cae- 
sar,“ Senator Brno reverted to his role as a 
skilled legislative anatomist. Wielding a 
razor-sharp scalpel, he dissected this mon- 
strosity to reveal the cancerous growths 
within. 

He demonstrated that, under the terms of 
the bill, a reconstruction era statute could 
be invoked to authorize the use of “armed 
might” -for enforcement of its provisions, 
including the school decision, 

He damned the railroading tactics by 
which its sponsors evaded the regular course 
of legislation through committee in the hope 
of passing it amid the confusion of “rewrit- 
ing the bill on the floor.” 

He showed, with searing irony, that the 
President, the chairman of the House—Ju- 
dietary Committee, and Representative KEAT- 
ING, as one of its patrons, had confessed fail- 
ure to grasp the explicit or implicit provi- 
sions of the bill. 

He quoted Mr. Eisenhower's self-humiliat- 
ing admission (at a news conference) that he 
was baffed by the general language of the 
bill whose passage he had urged, and that 
he was stumped by its legal quirks. 

Then the Senator proceeded to do what the 
White House palace guard had deliberately 
failed to do—he cited, and analyzed, 20 legal 
quirks, which would give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the one-two subpena-contempt punch, 
under purposely vague provisions, to protect 
citizens against discrimination by. reason 
of color, race, religion, or national origin— 
not only after such discriminations had been 
proved to a hodgépodge semivolunteer 
commission, but even where such discrimi- 
nation is merely threatened. 


These vast powers this bill would grant to 
the 20th century Caesar—leaving to a 
kangaroo commission the discretion to de- 
termine what precisely constituted a threat 
against civil rights, presumably including 
the refusal of southern communities to ac- 
cept compulsory race mixing in the schools 
* * * with defendants to be tried, fined, or 
imprisoned without jury trial. 
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Mr. Eisenhower now says he hopes that 
the bill can be softened by amendments. If 
he values national unity as essential to free 
world defense—he should demand its with- 
drawal. 


The Guiding Light for Our Youth | 


EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Harry H. Schlacht for 
the East Side News, a weekly publication 
with wide circulation in the 19th Con- 
gressional District of New York: 

THE GUN Licht ror Our YOUTH 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

The guiding light for our youth must be 
the home. The spark of this light must be 
the knowledge of God. The fuel of this 
light must be the strength of prayer. 

J. Edgar Hoover, the distinguished head 
of the FBI, once electrified the Nation with 
frightful revelations of juvenile delinquency. 
It is an appalling toll of moral disaster in 
the ranks of our youth. It is a callous and 
shameful picture. It is a challenge to every 
American. We are facing a condition and 
not a theory. 

The adult criminal of tomorrow is the 
Juvenile delinquent of today. It has been 
shown that the impressions of our child- 
hood remain with us through life. It is 
mever seriously modified. It is recognized 
that habits of thought and pattern of life 
become part of oneself. 

It is much easier to learn, than it is to 
unlearn. The churches, the schools and the 
homes have a duty now more vital than ever, 
It is better to light a candle than curse the 
darkness. 

We must combat the forces that weaken 
our moral structure. We must provide 
wholesome recreation. We must encourage 
spiritual guidance. We must help our chil- 
dren into good citizenship founded on re- 
spect for the laws of God and man. 

A democracy cannot long exist unless the 
great body of its citizens be not merely intel- 
ligent but moral. In an illuminating article 
Herbert Hoover advised that the cure for ju- 
venile delinquency lies in the home of the 
Nation. 

“A godless home,” he wrote, is built upon 
sand. Buffeted by the tides of envy, avarice, 
greed, and sloth. The structure weakens and 
finally crumbles. Decay seeps into the phy- 
sical and moral structure and crime finds an 
inviting breeding ground.” 

A godly home is the fortress against evil. 
The child who heeds the teachings of his 
parents, of his spiritual leader, of his school 
teacher, is not likely to become a delinquent. 
They are the greatest influence in building 
the life of a child. 

‘Tracing through Bible pages stories which 
have graced the ages, parsons, rectors and 
rabbi's gray, O’America hear their message 
today. There is no substitute for religious 
education. Nothing can take its place. 

Every time a bad boy is reclaimed, a good 
man is born, It is our greatest concern that 
the children be saved from vicious habits— 
for the vicious child is the father of the 
eee 3 3 admonished us to 
com uv e ency and turn in 
to the faith of our * — —.— reap rene pas 
vest of God's blessings, 
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May we and our children serve God in 
deeds and thoughts as well as in words. May 
we and our children realize that today and 
tomorrow are one even as the morning wind 
and evening breeze are one—and in this 
united thought—let us dedicate ourselves 
to the glory of God and the service of our 
country. 

“Sow a thought, reap an act. 
Sow an act, reap a habit, 
Sow a habit, reap a character, 
Sow a character, reap a destiny.” 


The time to teach our youth is in the 
high chair, and not in the electric chair. 


Growth of the Port of Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following letter and 
list of figures regarding the port of Los 
Angeles, sent to me by Mr. Carl F. White, 
collector of customs, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Customs, which de- 
scribes the tremendous growth of the 
southland, and I trust the Members will 
find this data of interest: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or CUSTOMS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 5, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: Herewith 
some rather startling figures refiective of the 
tremendous growth of the southland, which 
may be of interest to you and possibly useful 
on occasions. 

We may today be pushing Philadelphia for 
second place only to New York if and pro- 
vided the nationwide increase is 6 percent (as 
I have been informed) as compared to our 


27.4 percent. The increase in workload 


(entries) of 20 percent is consistent with col- 
lections; that is, 20.8 percent for the last 
fiscal year and 85.7 percent over the 4-year 
period 1953-57. This has been accomplished 
with the same number of employees, less 
one, than we had in 1953. 
Very truly yours, 
Cart F. WHITE, 
Collector of Customs. 


Port of Los Angeles (Los Angeles-Long 
Beach) 


Total collec- | Dutiable 
tions 


July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. |! $54, 520, 458. 93 
42, 785, 332. 01 


July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 


Increase (percent) 


July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1058. 


Increase 
Increase (peroent) 


1 Average per week, 81.067, 780.50. 
3 Average per week, 791, 

31957 over 1956, 

#1967 over 1953. 
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School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a letter I received from 
the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, together with a statement 
of the executive council on Federal aid to 
school construction. 

The letter and statement follow: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1957. 
Hon, THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am writing at 
this time to urge your support for the enact- 
ment of the school construction bill (H. R. 1), 
which, we understand, is to be scheduled for 
floor action d the month of July. The 
bill provides a $1.5 billion program of grants 
to States and localities over a 5-year period. 
Half of the grant funds would be allotted to 
State educational agencies on the basis of 
total school age population, and half on the 
basis of need. 

The critical shortage of classrooms in the 
Nation’s schools continues unabated and has 
become a serious problem. Failure to bulid 
much needed classrooms places a terrible 
handicap on the future of our children. It is 
apparent that most of the States cannot solve 
this problem unaided. Immediate financial 
assistance is needed and only the resources 
of the Federal Government are adequate to 
meet this challenge. 

As you know, the President and Secretary 
Folsom of HEW have on numerous occasions 
spoken out in favor of this legislation, and 
both political parties in the recent campaign 
pledged their support for such action. The 
AFL-CIO also issued a statement on school 
construction, copy of which is enclosed for 
your information. 

The school construction bill (H. R. 1), as 
reported, is a compromise reached by both 
Democrats and Republicans in committee, 
and should be entitled to the support of all 
Members of Congress without any compli- 
cating and crippling amendments which have 
helped to defeat it in the past. 

Prompt enactment of this legislation is 
vital to the future welfare of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce MEANY, President. 
STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL ON FEDERAL Am To SCHOOL CON- 

STRUCTION, Max 21, 1957 

For years, the critical shortage of class- 
rooms in the Nation’s schools has continued 
unabated. At the beginning of the present 
school year, there were 159,000 fewer class- 
rooms than needed to adequately house 
America’s more than 32 million schodl- 
children, 

Failure to build these needed classrooms 
has meant a terrible burden on the future of 
our children. 

Hundreds of thousands are forced to go to 
half-day sessions in over-crowded buildings. 
As a result, they have not been able to get 
the kind of education which American so- 
ciety demands of its citizens, and which they 
need if they are to compete successfully in 
a world where expanding technology makes 
greater and greater demands on individuals. 
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Other schoolchildren daily risk injury and 
death in ramshackle firetraps kept in use 
long after their useful life has ended. 

This is a heritage to our children which 
America should not and cannot permit. 
The implication of poor education extends 
not only to the children themselves, but to 
the future of our nation in a divided world. 

We deplore the action of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in misusing statis- 
tics to minimize the apparent school needs. 
Misrepresentation in this critical area is 
inexcusable. 

It has been clear for some time that the 
States cannot meet this problem alone. 
Despite heroic efforts the States have been 
unable to erase the backlog of school con- 
struction. 

Only the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment are adequate to meet this challenge, 
and progress has been made to this end. 
The Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives has re 
favorably a bill, H. R. 1, authorizing $1.5 
billion in grants to the States for school 
construction. 

The bill is a compromise measure, It is 
entitled to the support of all Americans, 
without any of the complicating amend- 
ments which have helped to defeat it in the 
past. 

The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to meet 
its obligation to America’s children by 
promptly enacting H. R. 1 into law, without 
crippling amendments. 


Modern Republican—One Who Bows to 
Pressure on Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
cellent editorial, the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Daily Courier states that the only impor- 
tant split in the Republican Party re- 
lates to governmental expenditures. I, 
for one, am proud to be branded as old 
fashioned, if that is the label to be worn 
by those who advocate economy in Gov- 
ernment. The editorial from the Courier 
follows, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, especially those on 
the Republican side of the aisle: 

There are some 60 million separate and 
distinct political philosophies in the United 
States, these being the ideas and attitudes 
of that many American voters. 

But, somehow, these 60 million different 
viewpoints must be compressed into the 
ideologies of only 2 major political parties. 
And it is no more possible under these cir- 
cumstances to have party unity than to ex- 
pect 60 million women to wear the same style 

_of hat. 

Much talk has developed about alleged dis- 
unity in the Republican Party; and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has sharpened and intensi- 
fied the disunity that exists by his talk about 
modern Republicanism. This is intended to 
leave the impression that anyone in the 
party who disagrees with him is an old- 
fashioned Republican. 

Such designations are only superficial 
slogans which have little relationship to the 
realities of politics. Essentially, the Repub- 
lican Party is the political agent of the Amer- 
ican middle class; and it can continue to win 
in elections only so long as it continues to 
serve the interests of that class. The rapid 
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increase during the postwar years in the 

number of Americans with middle-class in- 

comes has been the dominant factor in the 

recovery of the Republican Party from its 

eclipse during the New Deal and Fair Deal 
od 


riod. 

PeThe only important split in the Republican 
Party today relates to governmental expend- 
itures. In this connection, the Eisenhower 
Republican wants to spend more money than 
the anti-Eisenhower Republican but prob- 
ably a little less money than the New Deal 
type of Democrat. It really is as simple as 
that. ; 

And we believe that President Eisen- 
hower's advisers have failed to grasp the at- 
titude of the millions of middle class Ameri- 
cans on whom the Republican Party must 
rely for its success. These Americans re- 
spect and adfnire President Eisenhower and 
cast their votes solidly for him in the 1956 
election. But these same Americans are 
energetically tax-conscious and realize that 
they are paying a third of their incomes for 
governmental services, many of which they 
do not want or need. And they do not con- 
ceive that the Republican Party is serving 
their interests unless it can accomplish a 
moderate decline in governmental expendi- 


- tures. 


On the other hand, many voters who are 
influenced more by slogans than by analysis 
of the issues would probably develop an un- 
favorable attitude toward the GOP if head- 
lines proclaimed that old-fashioned Repub- 
licans defeated Eisenhower on the budget 
Issue. They would conclude that by some 
mysterious process reactionary elements had 
taken control. 

Thus, if the Republican Party is hurt by 
the difference of opinion over the budget, it 
will be primarily Eisenhower's doing. If 
anyone who advocates goverrimental econ- 
omy is to be branded as old-fashioned, then 
we might as well turn all our incomes over 
to the Government and let the Government 
take care of us. T 


Mrs. Roosevelt Banned From China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger, of July 13, 1957: 

Mrs. ROOSEVELT BANNED From CHINA 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been re- 
fused a passport to visit Communist China. 
The State Department rejected her request, 
just as it has rejected requests of newsmen 
who seek to go to China to report on the 
situation there. 

We have never agreed with the State De- 
partment's policies in banning American 
newsmen from China, nor do we believe that 
it had the authority to ban travel by news- 
men to a foreign country with which we are 
not at war, even though admittedly we are 
on opposite sides of the totem pole. 

We do not think Mrs. Roosevelt is entitled 
to any special privilege, or that she is entitled 
to visit China any more than legitimate 
newsmen, who have sought to go there. 
However, the fact that the wife of a former 
United States President is refused on 
to travel to China brings out the ridiculous 
nature of the State Department’s policy. 
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She holds no official position, she could not 
speak for the United States, and all she could 
do would be to report her views and tell 
what she sees in China. The American peo- 
ple are mature enough to digest such report- 
ing without turning Communists or being 
ethos igre by any achievement Mrs. 
Roosevelt, or any other re T, ht en- 
counter in China. te 

We cannot accept the conclusion that 
American newsmen are so naive that they 
would gullibly fall into the propaganda traps 
the Communists set up for them, or that 
they would be won over to the Communist 
claims that they have done great things for 
China. On the contrary, American re 
could report the truth from China, and that 
is something which had been sadly lacking in 
recent years. 


Newsmen Have Kept Top Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mission on Government Security, headed 
by Mr. Lloyd Wright, has charged that 
American newsmen have been guilty of 
deliberately betraying the Nation’s secu- 
rity. I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an article by Lyle C. 
Wilson, Washington manager of the 
United Press, revealing the little known 
story of how the World War II Chief of 
Naval Operations found he could trust 
reporters with some of the Nation's top 
secrets. Mr. Wilson’s story appeared in 
the Washington Daily News of July 10. 
The story follows: 


Here Is EvIDENCE NeEwsMEN Can Keer Tor 
SECRETS 


(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


The idea that special legislation is needed 
to prevent newsmen from endangering the 
national security is a puzzler for the paunchy 
World War II veterans of Adm. Ernie King’s 
Arlington County Commandos. 

Chairman Loyd Wright, of the Commis- 
sion on Government Security, wants such a 
law. It would impose a fine and imprison- 


ment on newsmen found guilty of exposing 


Government information classified as secret 
or top secret. 

The Chairman has not come up with much 
specific proof of need for what is known 
around town as Wright's law. The little 
known story of the admiral's commandos 
is pretty good evidence that news reporters 
can keep top secrets. The commandos were 
a slack outfit, short of spit and polish. The 
late Fleet Admiral Ernest Joseph King's fel- 
low officers will never believe the wartime 
navy boss ever could have taken up with 
their likes. 

Admiral King did, however, and how and 
why make one of the better hidden stories 
of the late, great war. Admiral King be- 
came Chief of Naval Operations and com- 
mander in chief of the United States Fleet 
after the Navy’s humiliation at Pearl Har- 
bor. Franklin Delano Roosevelt wanted a 
tough man for those jobs and he got him, 

The commandos were organized in Octo- 
ber, 1942, shortly after Navy prestige was 
hard hit again with announcement of the 
loss of five cruisers in the Solomon Islands. 
Three were Americans 1-1, the brightly new 
Quincy, Vincennes, and Astoria. 
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The announcement stirred bitter criticism 
of what then was the Nation's most costly 
military arm. Much of this sharp talk was 
in the National Press Club among newsmen 
in a position to give the Navy a hard time. 
The late Cornelius Bull, a former newsman, 
and husband of the admiral's niece, sensed 
that the Navy was in for some hard going. 
Bull took a chance. 

Despite his knowledge that next to Japa- 
nese and Germans, Admiral King most dis- 
liked newsmen, Neely Bull proposed to the 
admiral that he meet a hand-picked group 
of Washington reporters. “The hell with 
em.“ said Admiral King. 

He finally was persuaded, however, and 
within a fortnight a chilly meeting took 
place in Mr. Bull's Arlington County home. 
Admiral King talked a little, explained a 
bit and stiffly answered questions. 

Perhaps to the admiral's surprise, news 
of the secret meeting was not all over town 
within a single day, or ever. Mr. Bull ar- 
ranged another some weeks later. Admiral 
King was warmer by then. A third meeting 
came after a lesser interval. 

They continued throughout the war in an 
atmosphere of real warmth and friendship. 
Admiral King’s frankness sometimes was 
frightening. The newsmen got a lot of in- 
formation and guidance from Admiral King 
during the war years and the admiral un- 
questionably got the Navy's story before the 
public in its best light. 

The commandos alone knew how and why 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was picked to 
lead the Normandy invasion. And there was 
the day when FDR was half minded to kick 
Gen. George C. Marshall upstairs to some 
kind of global command, exact duties 
unknown. 

Admiral King didn't like the Idea and 
rallied his commandos in opposition, leading 
the charge in person. The blast of unfavor- 
able publicity was beautiful to behold. The 
project folded. And of all the top secrets 
Admiral King divulged over a friendly can 
of beer, none ever leaked. 


Soil Bank May Knock Kansas Out of 20- 
Year Top Spot as Wheat Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I would like to include the following 
article by Max Good which appeared in 
the Southwest Daily Times of Friday, 
June 14, 1957: 


Kansas, because of heavy participation in 
the soil bank program, stands to lose its 
rank as the Nation's top wheat producing 
State this year for the first time in 20 years. 

The June 10 Department of Agriculture 
estimates of State-by-State wheat produc- 
tion shows North Dakota as the probable top 
producer supplanting perennial Kansas, with 
Montana having a chance of edging the Sun- 
flower State for second. 

North Dakota’s 1957 crop is estimated at 
110,629,000 bushels; Kansas, 101,680,000; 
Montana, 98 million. These are the Nation's 
_three 5 sah June 10. 

Wha ppens during the later wini 
season in the two northern States wil : have 
a decided effect on which one ranks where, 
the crop experts agree, 

And they agree too, it is the soil-bank 
Participation that will cause Kansas to drop 
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from first place—an ironic twist Is that late 
1956 and the first months of 1957 have had 
better moisture and growing conditions than 
for several years in many sections of the 
State. 

The story is told in the soll-bank figures 
taken from the State agrioultural Stabiliza- 
tion and conservation office statistics here. 

Kansas had an allotment of 10,193,958 
acres for 1957 wheat crop planting; 4,260,007 
are in the soil bank in the State. 

Not all the four million-plus acres soil 
banked are wheat land, the experts pointed 
out, but they generally agree that most of it 
is. There is no doubt that a healthy chunk 
of Kansas wheat production has been cut out 
because the farmers have chosen to get paid 
for not planting rather than sowing wheat, 

In the 10 top wheat-producing counties 
of the State there were 1,980,722 acres allotted 
for wheat production this year. And in the 
same 10 counties 979,307 acres were soil 
banked—or 49 percent of the total wheat 
acreage. 

In some individual counties the percent- 
age—the bulk of it potential wheat land—is 
even higher. s 

In Gray County, for instance, 208,495 acres 
were allotted for wheat and there are 164,- 
794 acres in the soil bank—79 percent. 
Meade County, with 160,691 acres allotted 
has 121,984 in reserve for a total of 75.9 per- 
cent. Numerous of the heavier wheat-pro- 
ducing counties have percentages in the 
forties and fifties. 

But there are some much lower. Sumner 
County, always in the top bracket, if not 
first, in bushels harvested, had 290,826 acres 
alloted for wheat planting but banked only 
32.511 acres or 11.8 percent. 

The top 10 wheat-producing counties of 
the State in 1956, their acreage allotments, 
amount in soil bank, and percentages: 


A Porcent- 
allot- age 
ment 

32, 511 11.8 
56, 468 23.4 
45, 929 19.6 
10, 286 7.3 
12, 462 9.7 
79, 992 2R. 9 
46,779 25. 1 
25. 941 18. 8 
45, 028 26.7 
41, 756 25.9 


That soil bank payments are a pretty good 
harvest to reap is indicated in the ASC fig- 
ures, With 37,711 acreage reserve agree- 
ments in effect on 4,260,007 acres there is a 
total maximum compensation potential of 
$79,406,680 providing all agreements are lived 
up to. 

The soll bank, although heavily partic- 
ipated in as a whole over Kansas, has not 
caught on in all sections. 

In the extreme Western section, where the 
percentages are the highest and where there 
are the greatest acreages devoted to wheat, 
the participation is an outgrowth of excep- 
tionally dry weather during the planting sea- 
son last fall. Farther East and in the south- 
ern tier of counties where moisture was bet- 
ter for fall sowing, there are counties like 
Sumner with its 11 percent. 

Although Kansas stands to lose its first- 
place record of 20 years, this year’s crop 
estimates, again ironically and to be laid to 
soil bank participation, are based on a higher 
per-acre average yield than anytime since 
1952, according to John L. Wilson with the 
USDA crop reporting service in Topeka. 
This would seem to indicate better growing 
conditions in the State for the most part. 

The estimate of 101,680,000 bushels for this 
year's Kansas wheat crop compares to the 
average annual output of about 145 million 
bushels. The greatest production on record 
was slightly in excess of 300 million in 1952. 


July 17 
Dr. Bela Schick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Abe E. Eisensten for the East Side 
News, a publication with wide circula- 
tion in my congressional district, on the 
occasion of the 80th anniversary of the 
birth of Dr, Bela Schick: 


Dr. BELA SCHICK 


“To him who devotes his life to science, 
nothing can give more happiness than mak- 
ing discoveries, but his cup of joy is full only 
when the results of his studies find practical 
applications’—Louis Pasteur. 

July 16 will mark the 80th anniversary of 
the birth of Dr. Bela Schick, East Side, New 
York, and America's famous devoted physi- 
cian to whom so many are indebted and who 
saved millions of children's lives throughout 
the world. He is the discoverer and devel- 
oper of the Schick test for immunity to 
diphtheria, pioneered in many other fields, 
and is one of the world's famous medical 
scientists and pediatricians, 

Son of Jacob and Johanna (Pichler) 
Schick, Bela Schick was born to the Jewish 
faith at the home of an uncle, Dr. Sigismund 
Telegdy, in Boglar on the shores of Lake 
Balaton in Hungary, where his mother had 
been visiting. He is 1 of 4 children. His 
father was a grain merchant and his mother 
was then considered the most attractive 
woman in Graz, Papa Schick died August 
2, 1922, in the 74th year of his life and 
Mother Schick passed away on January 12, 
1939, in her 80th year. 

The physician, healer, researcher, educa- 
tor, lecturer, and tireless Dr. Bela Schick 
obtained his preliminary and professional 
education in Graz, Austria. He received his 
M. D. from Karl Franz University in 1900. 
For more than 20 years he was connected 
with the University of Vienna. It was here 
as extraordinary professor of children’s dis- 
eases he found the Schick test, 

Thirty-four years ago, Dr. Bela Schick was 
called from Vienna (he was one of the first 
to receive the honor to practice medicine in 
America without passing the doctor’s exami- 
nation) to become chief pediatrician (now a 
consultant) of Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York City and has held this post for 20 
years, In his long years of service as a child 
specialist, he has served as chief pedia- 
trician (consultant) at the Sea View Hos- 
pital (Staten Island), the Willard Parker 
Hospital, the Beth Israel Hospital, the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
and had taught 7 years at the Columbia 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. He is 
chief of the Pediatric Department at Beth- 
El Hospital (Brooklyn), Chief of Pediatric 
Consultant to the nonsectarian Jewish Na- 
tional Home for Asthmatic Children at Den- 
ver, Colo., and a visiting professor at the 
Albert Einstein University’s medical school. 
The pediatric department at the university 
bears the name of Bela Schick Department 
of Pediatrists. 

He is coauthor of Scarlet Fever, Child 
Care Today (the foundation for sound phy- 
sical and mental health should be laid in 
infancy and childhood), and in addition 
he wrote articles on concentrated feeding 
in childhood, diphtheria, the nutrition of 
newborn children, tuberculosis, allergy, etc., 
and today he is concentrating on the prob- 
lem of premature births. 
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The story of his life and achievements can 
be read in the highly absorbing book Bela 
Schick and the World of Children, by Antoni 
Gronowicz. 

This great servant to our society and truly 
great humanitarian and one of the great 
scientific benefactors of mankind, Dr. Bela 
Schick was awarded the New York Academy 
of Medicine Gold Medal, the Addington Gold 
Medal (British award) for the most valuable 
discovery for relieving pain and suffering 
in humanity. The Forum of Allergy Medal 
for his pioneer work in the field of allergy; 
the John Howland Medal from the Amer- 
ican Pediatric Society, among others. 

Dr. Bela Schick married the former Miss 
Catharine Carrie Fries in 1925. 

East Siders, New Yorkers, and countless 
friends in America and throughout the world, 
add their tribute to the general chorus of 
praise, Dr. Bela Schick, on your 80th birth. 
day. God bless you so that you may con- 
tinue enriching medical knowledge and 
practice and particularly in the world of 
children. 


Address by Hungarian Delegate Baron 
George B. Bessenyey, Before the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. EENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include the following speech made before 
the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions, on April 26, 1957, by the Hun- 
garian delegate, Baron George B. Bes- 
senyey: 

ADDRESS BY HUNGARIAN DELEGATE Baron 
GEORGE B. BESSENYEY, BEFORE THE ASSEM- 
BLY OP CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 
The Hungarian reyolution has shaken the 

very foundations of the Soviet system and 

nullified the results of Communist propa- 
ganda. As these events have already re- 
ceived unparalleled publicity, it would be 
superfluous to evoke them here, but a brief 

Analysis of the inherent political conclu- 

sions might be useful. 

As a point of departure let us use the 
Speech made by Mr. Khrurhchey at the 20th 
congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 
February 1956. ‘The Communist leaders were 
then at the height of their power, and they 
sincerely believed that they were on the 
point of winning the cold war. “One and a 
half billion men, the majority of the popu- 
lation of the globe, have joined together in 
the peace camp,“ Mr. Khrushchev cried out. 
“We are convinced.“ he added, “that the 
workers, the workers of the entire world, 
seeing with their own eyes the advantages 
which the Communist system presents, will 
take the road to socialism.” 

It goes without saying that this favorable 
evaluation of the general situation was based 
not only on the extraordinary progress of 
Soviet industry and the obvious successes of 
Communist propaganda abroad, but also on 
Moscow's deep conviction that 10 years of 
occupation, indoctrination, and propaganda 
had transformed the so-called satellite 
states into real people's democracies, tested 
and tried friends and allies of the Soviets. 

This gigantic error is due to several cir- 
cumstances. The present Soviet leaders, no 
longer knowing from personal experience 
that the entire world has fallen victim to 
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thelr own propaganda, knowing thoroughly 
only their own country, having the feeling 
that they have given Russia—at the expense, 
to be sure, of enormous sacrifices—a heavy 
industry, an army, and frontiers such as 
they have never possessed, forgot that the 
conditions in the captive countries were en- 
tirely different and that, consequently, the 
system which had produced spectacular re- 
sults in Russia must be a complete fiasco in 
the occupied countries, These nations, 
which, in effect, had enjoyed not only re- 
markable material well-being but also all 
the advantages afforded by the democratic 
freedoms, could be compelled only by force 
and terror to bow to the doctrinary intoler- 
ance, economic exploitation, and national 
humiliation to which they have been sub- 
mitted. 

The deception (disappointment?), confu- 
sion, and fear must have been terrible for 
Moscow at the end of October and beginning 
of November 1956. Too bad that the Western 
World, divided within itself, and taken by 
surprise by the rapid and startling successes 
of the Hungarian revolution, did not know 
how to react vigorously and promptly. It is 
yery likely that a solemn warning issued at 
the opportune moment by the Government 
of the United States would have made a deep 
impression on the Moscow leaders who, dur- 
ing those critical weeks, would—at the first 
indication of American dissatisfaction-——have 
withdrawn their tanks from the Austrian 
border, ceased talking about volunteers for 
Egypt, and moderated their intervention in 
8. 


yria. 

It seems rather difficult to understand the 
reasons for the complete passivity of Wash- 
ington. Is it true, as some have said, that, 
after Yalta, Hungary as well as the other 
captive countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe were regarded as part of the Soviet 
sphere of interest? 

Or was it, rather, the fear—and, may we 
add, the enormous responsibility—of un- 
leashing by an unforeseen action world war 
III? This apprehension was not altogether 
fantastic. On the occasion of their visit to 
London in April 1956, Messrs, Bulganin and 
Khrushchey told Mr. Eden that there were 
certain regions of vital interest to the So- 
viet Union, and that it had decided to fight 
in order to maintain its blanket of ice (ab- 
solute domination) over Central Europe. 

Or, simply, didn’t America—satisfied with 
the results of its strategic, economic, and 
psychological offensive, the success of which 
it was ready to attribute, at least in part, to 
the revolutionary state of mind in the cap- 
tive countries as well as to the effervescence 
among the young people and the intelligent- 
sia in Russia, the traditional revolution foci 
in that country—want to take additional 
risks? In his remarkable book, War or 
Peace, published in 1950, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles stated: Even today the Communist 
structure is overextended, over-rigid and ill- 
founded. It could be shaken if the diffi- 
culties that are latent were activated.” That 
is exactly what America has tried to do, and, 
as the facts have shown, not without success. 
Why then, from the Washington viewpoint, 
plunge into a hazardous adyenture when a 
little patience, about 10 or 15 years, might 
lead to the desired result? Be that as it 
may, America has limited itself to expres- 
sions of sympathy and aid which it gen- 
erously gave to the refugees. 

Insofar as the United Nations is concerned, 
we also feel that we have justified com- 
plaints. For some 10 days, from Imre Nagy's 
installation as Prime Minister on Octo- 
ber 24, until his régime was crushed by the 
Soviet armies on November 4, there was 
ample time for the despatch of official ob- 
servers to Budapest as well as for a personal 
visit by Secretary General Hammerskjold. 
That was the moment, the only moment, 
when a rapid and vigorous intervention by 
the U. N., combined, as stated before, with a 
solemn American warning, would have had 
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a positive result. As the chance of that 
moment was missed, the whole thing became 
bogged down in the morass of sterile debates 
and ineffective resolutions. 

The passivity of the great Western Powers, 
divided, besides, by the Suez problem, as 
well as the impotence of the United Nations, 
had the natural and logic consequence of 
encouraging Moscow to adopt, after some 
hesitation, an even more rigorous attitude 
and to apply to unfortunate Hungary a pol- 
icy of bloody repression which surpassed 
even the horrors of the Stalin era. 

Insofar as the United Nations is concerned, 
the psychological moment for positive in- 
tervention haying been missed, we have very 
few illusions concerning its effectiveness in 
the future. 

It seems, however, that, in spite of every- 
thing, there is still some hope. The special 
committee set up by the U. N. to study the 
Hungarian problem has just terminated its 
work and is about to present its final report. 
According to reliable information, this re- 
port, drafted with utmost care and greatest 
objective, is so damning for Soviet Russia 
that many governments, which had up to 
now hesitated to take a positive stand, might 
change their attitude and join the majority 
which has already condemned the interven- 
tion of Moscow. 

A new, overwhelming majority within the 
General Assembly might have a salutary ef- 
fect on Moscow. In any case, the least that 
may be expected from and even demanded 
of the United Nations; would be that it 
keep on its agenda, continually, the question 
of Hungary and that of the other captive 
nations, 

Knowing, however, the limitations of the 
United Nations Charter, we would, besides, 
have confidence in measures taken directly 
by the great western powers, under the lead- 
ership, naturally, of the United States. Such 
measures might take the form of diplomatic 
intervention, international blockade, refusal 
to participate, with the Soviets, in interna- 
tional conferences, until the martyrdom of 
Hungary as well as the tyrannic oppression of 
the other captive nations is terminated. 

We know full well that we are here touch- 
ing upon the great problem of risks. For 
years, the Assembly of the Captive Nations 
and the national and international delega- 
tions, have refrained from even alluding to 
the famous risk of war. But I think that the 
time has come for approaching the problem 
frankly, First of all, one must take into 
account that no policy, especially foreign 
policy, is without danger. Besides, risk is 
an integral part of life, and even the daily 
existence -of a peaceful citizen is full of 
risks and dangers. 

After the end of the hostilities, there was 
not a moment without danger for mankind. 
Suffice it to mention the civil war in Greece, 
the Berlin blockade, the wars in Korea and 
Indochina, the events on Cyprus, the Suez 
affair, etc. It is, therefore, not a matter of 
seeking to create an international situation 
without danger (that would be impossible), 
but of coldly judging and comparing the 
possibilities of finding a policy offering rel- 
atively less danger than all others that 
might be pursued. 

Many well-informed minds, seeking an 
answer to this problem, believe to have 
found a solution in the neutrality idea, I 
hasten to say that, as a Hungarian, I would 
naturally be delighted to see an end being 
put to my country’s suffering by application 
of that principle, which has, besides, been 
officially voiced by the government of Imre 
Nagy. 

However, I fear that, not only in the case 
of Hungary but in relation to the entire 
problem of Central and Eastern Europe, it 
will be but a psychological escape act, a 
refusal to face reality. 

Besides, it seems that a certain confusion 
obtains with regard to the subject itself, 
since the word “neutrality” may be inter- 
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preted variously even by those who are ac- 
customed to using it. Suffice it to point out 
that there is an appreciable difference be- 
tween imposed and freely adopted neutrali- 
gation, between armed and disarmed neu- 
trality, between neutrality guaranteed by 
the great powers or by a general security 
pact or one without any guaranty, and so 
forth. 

The neutralization plans discussed in the 
assemblies and in the press fall generally 
into two categories: 

One of these theories contemplates the 
possibility of creating, within the presently 
captive countries and part of Germany, a 
broad demilitarized and neutral zone serving 
as a buffer between the Soviet empire and 
the NATO powers. The fact that, if this 
were the case, the Soviet as well as Western 
troops would have to withdraw from the 
zone in question renders this solution com- 
pletely unrealizable. Since last year Moscow 
has known full well that only with the sup- 
port of the Red Army and of the Commu- 
nists in the people's democracies can it re- 
main in power, and that the withdrawal of 
the Soviet troops would be equivalent to the 
loss of the entire area. 

This plan would be out of the question 
from the Moscow viewpoint in that, parallel 
with the Soviet evacuation of the territory 
of the captive countries, the armies of the 
Western Powers would withdraw from Ger- 
many to a distance such as would render 
their intervention in a conflict entirely illus- 
ory. It is in that sense, therefore, that one 
must interpret the Bulganin plan of last 
fall, which proposed a demilitarized zone of 
at least 1,600 kilometers, by far exceeding 
Mr. Eden's plans as well as all other plans 
of this kind. The zone proposed by Mr. Bul- 
ganin would encompass not only the whole 
of Western Germany and the Benelux coun- 
tries, but a part of France itself, while it 
would leave the Soviet armies in eastern 
Poland quite close to their natural basing 
point. 

I believe it is important to underline here 
the difference between Moscow, the Russian 
capital, and Moscow, the vatican of the Com- 
munist church. Moscow, as the capital of 
a conventional great power, might decide to 
accept a compromise solution; but as the 
capital of the Communist world, never 
for this would mean at the same time giving 
up its ambitions of world domination. And 
we are still very far from that. 

The second favorite theme of the neutral- 
ity theorists is the neutralization of all Ger- 
many. A Germany evacuated by the Western 
and Soviet troops, being neutral and dis- 
armed, would obviously be the solution 
dreamed of by Soviet policy and strategy. 
That Western statesmen and even German 
politicians may visualize and discuss such a 
possibility seems difficult to understand, even 
in view of the pseudo-guaranty of 8S0- 
called general security treaty. 

On the other hand, a unified and neutral 
Germany, free from all obligations, and mili- 
tarized as only the Germans know how to do 
it when they apply themselves thereto, is a 
solution not without danger for the 
West and absolutely inacceptable for Mos- 
cow both from the Russian as well as Com- 
munist viewpoints. 

It seems, therefore, that, despite the in- 
genulty of the advocates of neutrality, it 
is impossible to find a formula which, satis- 
factory to the Russians, would simultane- 
ously accord reasonable security to the free 
world. For, and that is the essential point, 
u neutral zone in the heart of Europe can- 
not be, by its very nature, but a defensive 
solution for both sides. So long as the live 
forces of communism are not crushed, Mos- 
cow will continue to pursue its goal of world 
domination and refuse any agreement that 
would present serious obstacles for its 
aspirations. 

I believe, therefore, that real peace in this 
world is not possible until the vital forces of 
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Soviet communism are broken and Moscow 
loses faith in the realization of its dream 
of world conquest. This real peace can be 
obtained neither by uncertain negotiations 
nor by a policy of neutrality, but only by 
vigorous action under the leadership of the 
great powers and within and without the 
framework of the U. N., as proposed above. 

Almost 2 years ago, at Geneva, the West- 
ern powers had been in the much desired 
and so laboriously obtained position of being 
able to negotiate from a position of strength. 
They had preferred conciliation and gen- 
erosity, in hopes of arriving at a peaceful 
solution satisfactory to all interest parties. 
They had been cruelly disappointed. Let 
us hope that this mistake will not be re- 
peated, and that Moscow will not again be 
given the time and the occasion to bring 
about an almost desperate situation. A 
weak policy would certainly be the most 
dangerous of all policies, for Moscow has 
well learned the lesson of the events in 
Hungary and has reacted with all the force 
inspired by fear, Having lost all illusions, 
it now knows that there are only two means 
by which its world domination can be ac- 
complished, i. e., force and fraud. And it 
will make ample use of both. 

It seems, on the other hand, that the time 
has never been so propitious as right now 
for taking a vigorous stand. The de-Stalin- 
ization campaign has shaken the founda- 
tions of the Communist doctrine; the con- 
cessions made to the Russian people have 
given sustenance to new intellectual cur- 
rents ‘unfavorable to the regime, the eco- 
nomic and financial situation of Moscow, 
suddenly deprived of the resources from the 
satellite countries, is lamentable (see the 
freeze on loans and the new, feverish, eco- 
nomic. reorganization decrease). Finally, 
the Hungarian revolution and events 
throughout the captive world have shown 
that Moscow can count neither on the young 
people, nor on the intellectuals, nor on the 
workers, nor on the armies, nor on the 
peasants of these countries. 

Everything that we other exilees and emi- 
grees from central and eastern Europe have 
loudly stated for many long years was not 
wishful thinking, a reproach to which we 
have so often been subjected, but*the pure 
and simple truth. The bloody and victorious 
Hungarian revolution, which symbolizes the 
spirit of resistance of all captive Europe, has 
shown that our people hate communism 
wholeheartedly, and that, despite 10 years 
of indoctrination and terror, they have ad- 
hered faithfully to the ideal of freedom and 
national independence. 

But the Hungarian revolution has also 
shown that the simultaneous presence of 
two elements is necessary to attain that 
greatly desired freedom and independence: 
courage and the spirit of sacrifice at home, 
and vigorous and effective support from 
abroad. The European captive nations are 
ready to play their part in this greatest 
human drama; let us hope that the free 
world will no longer hesitate to play the role 
which fate has assigned to it, 


Savings Bond Sales Down Despite 
Increase in Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 9, 1957, 
makes most interesting reading: 
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Savincs Bonp SALES FELL, CasH-INs UP 
Durinc Fmsr HALF—SALES WERE Down 
$200 MILLION AS REDEMPTIONS ROSÐ 14 PER- 
CENT DESPITE INCREASE IN RATE—CASH-INS 
TOTALED $2.8 BILLION 

(By a Wall Street Journal staff reporter) 
WASHINGTON.—Despite the new 314 percent 

interest rate, sales of Uncle Sam’s savings 

bonds during the first half of the year fell 

16 percent below the like period of last year 

and cash-ins continued to exceed sales. 

The Treasury reported 6-month sales of 
series E and H savings bonds, the types usu- 
ally bought by individuals, totaled $2.3 bil- 
lion, This compared with sales of more 
than $2.5 billion during the same 6 months 
of last year. 

At the same time, investors cashed in 
nearly $2.8 billion of E and H sayings bonds 
from January to June. This was 14 percent 
increase over cash-ins of $2.4 billion during 
the like period of 1956. 

INTEREST RATE RAISED 


In April, the Treasury hiked the interest 
rate on series E and H savings bonds to 3% 
percent from 3 percent and made the in- 
crease retroactive to all bonds bought after 
February 1, 1957. 

The higher interest rate was designed to 
perk up sales of new savings bonds which 
had fallen behind cash-ins since August of 
last year. The lagging program got so bad 
the Treasury decided to discontinue its 
monthly sales report this spring. 

The new sales report for the first half year 
showed that savings bond sales had failed 
to perk up despite the new 3½ percent rate 
since cash-ins have exceeded sales each 
month. In April, redemptions topped sales 
by the substantial margin of $97 million. 
In May, this gap was reduced to $62 million, 
but in June it increased again to $88 mil- 
lion. 

The series E bonds can be bought for as 
little as $18.75 and the interest is paid only 
when the bond is cashed in, The series H 
bonds can be purchased only in denomina- 
tions of $500 and interest is paid by check 
every 6 months. 

BOND SALES DECLINE 

The Treasury said sales of the series E 
bonds during the first half of the year 
dropped 10 percent to just under $2 billion 
from more than $2.2 billion during the like 
period a year ago. 

First-half sales of series H bonds totaled 
$332 million, the report said. This was 38 
percent decline from the $540 million sales 
total for the like period of last year. 

As for cash-ins, the Treasury said investors 
turned in nearly $2.7 billion of their series E 
bonds during the first half of the year—12 
percent more than a year earlier. Redemp- 
tions of series H bonds totaled $113 million, 
a 5 percent increase over the first half 
0 5 


The Budget, the Cabinet, and the Farm 
Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 6, 1957, issue of the Grant County 
Review carriers three excellent editorial 
comments that I think will be of interest 
to the Members of Congress. . 

Mr. W. S. Dolan, the editor of this 
paper, is one of the oldest and most re- 
spected editors in South Dakota. What 
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he has to say on the issues of the day is 
always-of interest to thoughtful citizens, 
I include the editorials as follows: 
Womp You BELIEVE Ir? 


If someone told you that the Federal bud- 
get for the year 1935, back in the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as President, the 
drought, depression, and NRA, WPA, CCC, 
PWA with all their various ramifications, and 
what various and sundry prophets assured 
us would bankrupt the Nation, was the sum 
Of $6,136,000,000? The budget for the pres- 
ent year is 675,975,000, 000, or about 12 times 
greater. 

Strangely enough, too, we now have no 
Paralyzing drought, no war, no depression, 
yet our Government is spending more than 
12 dollars for every 1 it spent in 1935, and 
with far less direct benefit to the average 
citizen, yet we are told that to cut down two 
or three billion our lavish Federal spending 
would so cripple our national defense as to 
endanger national security. 

By 1940, under Roosevelt, the Federal 
budget had risen to $9,933,000,000. Then in 
late 1941 the Japanese made their sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor, plunging us into 
another world war and emergency defense 
spending. The result was a boost in the 
budget to $14,533,000,000 for that year, and 
by 1942 it had climbed to $35,142,000,000. 

This was skyrocketed to $80 billion for 1943 
and by 1945 had been upped to $97,957,000,- 
000 by the time the dropping of atomic 
bombs brought a quick cessation of war, and 
a prompt slacking off of wartime spending. 

Under the administration of Harry Tru- 
man the 1949 budget was down to $43,003,- 
000,000, and in 1950 it was $46,567,000,000, 
before another spiral started. 

In 1955 under President Eisenhower and 

` promised curbing of inflation, the budget 
went to $74,541,000,000, and by 1956 was up 
to $75,975.000,000. The estimated Federal 
spending for this year is $80,200,000,000 and 
Proposed for 1958, including balances to be 
carried over and added to the budget appro- 
priation asked by President Eisenhower, the 
amount is set at $86,200,000,000. 

Any way you wish to figure it, we are now 
Spending more in a peacetime period than 
at any time during our great wars, which is 
not too surprising when you consider that 
Our national defense departments are still 
handing contracts out to big industries with- 
out bids, on what they call “negotiated” 
agreements, which amounts to eliminating 
competition and letting the industries set 
their own prices. 

This explains enormous costs to an ex- 
tent, but does not entirely make clear the 
many billions that are being dished out. 
Congress, it would seem, might well take 
action to put all Government business on 
& competitive basis, as it is supposed to be. 


Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
tendered his resignation from President 
Eisenhower's Cabinet. There seems to be 
general feeling that it would be well if John 
Foster Dulles did likewise and made place 
for a younger and more vigorous man, while 
& lot of farmers wouldn't have serious regrets 
if Ezra Taft Benson should elect to seek an 
easier way to make a living. Few, we be- 
lieve, question the sincerity of Mr. Benson 
or his efforts, but his theories just haven't 
worked out as he or most of the rest of us 
had hoped. 

Farm BLOC DIFFERENCES 

For many years the interests of farmers 
of the Nation have gotten sympathetic treat- 
ment in Congress because of what has been 
known as the farm bloc, a group of Mem- 
bers from agricultural States who united in 
support of needed farm legislation, without 
regard to their political differences otherwise. 

Opponents of farm legislation have fre- 
quently endeayored to stir dissention and 
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cause this group to become disorganized but 
until this year with very little success: Now, 
however, the picture seems to have 

and sectional strife is believed to have 
become so bitter that no longer can the 
Democrats of the South, interested in cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, be depended upon to unite 
and vote with Republicans and Democrats 
of the North interested in corn, wheat, and 
other of our major farm products. 

This has caused rejoicing on the part of 
Members from the big industrial centers, as 
well as residents of such communities, who 
have long swallowed the propaganda that 
the high costs of foods is largely, if not en- 
tirely due to high prices paid producers, 
thanks to the farm program. 

As a matter of fact nothing could be 
further from the truth. What the producer 
is paid constitutes a minor share of the 
cost to consumers. 


United States and Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


wish to include the following sincere and. 


truthful editorial which appeared in the 
Boston Daily Record of July 9, 1957: 
UNITED STATES AND RED CHINA 

In Mao Tse-tung’s infamous report on the 
achievements of his revolution, made a fort- 
night ago, he blithely announced that 800,- 
000 Chinese—his own countrymen—were 
killed to establish his government. 

Chou En-lai, his premier and foreign min- 
ister, reminding the opposition of what the 
Chinese Communist Party can do if it needs 
to, gives the impression that those killed 
were even in larger number. 

The admission was made by Mao and Chou 
that China had suffered great natural 
calamities, meaning floods and loss of crops. 

Those who have lived in China know that 
very often crop failures are not due to 
natural calamities but to frightening results 
of passive resistance, during which the 
Chinese peasant plants a crop but does not 
reap it. 

‘There have even been instances of scorched 
earth in China. 

In fact, the process was invented in that 
country, the peasants burning the standing 
crops as a mark of rebellion. 

It is becoming clear that the British in- 
sistence upon the sale of goods to Red China 
and subsequent recognition in the United 
Nations amounts to bailing out the Red 
Chinese who cannot hold the good will of 
the Chinese people but can only control 
them by murdering them. 

Why should the British want to bail them 
out? 

For the comparatively small trade that 
Hong Kong can get out of Red China? 

Even if that trade is important to the old 
China firms that are still sticking it out, of 
what value is all this to us? 

After all, the British have long since 
thrown up the sponge in the entire Pacific 
area, except Hong Kong. 

They have loaded upon us the defense 
of the interests of the Western World and 
even of such countries as Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and Indonesia. 

Thus far, it has been our armaments, our 
money, and principally our sons that have 
been thrown into an effort to contain the 
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A in the territory which they now 
old. 

We shall have to fight for Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, and even India when the time 
comes. 

Therefore, why should we agree to the 
Proposition that bailing out the government 
of Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai is to our 
interest? Why? What is the reason? 

Correctly, President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles have turned down the 
proposition of the British and the neutral- 
ists, to whom a dollar today looms too large 
and blinds them to the tremendous loss of 
life that it will bring in the future. 

Correctly, the President and Secretary 
read the history of this miserable regime. 

Chiang Kai-shek has recently written a 
book, Soviet Russia in China, in which he 
recounts in detail how the Russians and 
the Chinese Communists fooled him and 
other Chinese, 

He says: 

“It is my earnest hope that the bitter les- 
sons China has learned may prove instruc- 
tive to countries and governments, and es- 
pecially those in Asia which now face the 
same threat, of communism. 

“Often it is not easy for most people to 
realize the presence of this threat in their 
midst, and by the time they do it may al- 
ready be too late. * * *” 

Dulles has made this pertinent point: 

“Trade with Communist China is wholly 
controlled by an official apparatus, and its 
limited amounts of foreign exchange are 
used to develop as rapidly as possible a for- 
midable military establishment and a heavy 
industry to support it. 

“The primary desire of that regime is for 
machine tools, electronic equipment, and, in 
general, what will help it to produce 
trucks, planes, ammunition, and military 
items.” 

Why do people exaggerate the volume of 


‘foreign trade when actually, in comparison 


with the total economy of the United States, 
it hardly equals a sneeze upon the ocean? 

If a calculation were made of our trade 
with China since 1840, and our contributions 
to churches, hospitals, and schools over that 
period, including the numbers of Chinese 
who studied at American universities at the 
expense of the American Government since 
the Boxer Rebellion in 1901, the balance is 
against us. 

And yet this Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment preaches hate against us as though we 
had always done that country evil. 

The historic truth is that we have served 
China as we have served no other nation for 
more than a century—strictly from the 
heart. 


Girard Deserves Court-Martial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Cheraw (S. C.) 
Chronicle of July 11, 1957: 

GIRARD DESERVES COURT-MARTIAL 

By the time this editorial appears in print, 
the Supreme Court may have overruled a 
lower district court which ordered the Army 
to give Private Girard a court-martial. 

However, until the Supreme Court rules 
one way or the other, we shall assume that 
the lower court order will stand and that 
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the American soldier from Illinois will be 
tried by the American military. 

That is as it should be, we believe. We do 
not know all the facts in the case. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Dulles and President Eisenhower 
are intelligent, honorable men, and if they 
wanted Girard tried in the Japanese court, 
they must have information which would 
back up their decision. One legal expert 
who has studied the case says that it can be 
argued with merit on both sides. 

We do not know whether the shooting 
was an accident or whether Private Girard 
lured the woman onto the base by throwing 
out shrapnel which the Japanese had been 
collecting for scrap. Certainly we do not 
agree with Girard’s brother, who told him 
a few days ago that, while the Japanese 
might hate him, Girard was a hero in 
America. 

Well, no man who shoots a defenseless 
woman and leaves her five children mother- 
less is much of a hero to us. Such remarks 
are scarcely calculated to win friends and 
influence people in Japan. Our relations 
with our former enemy and present ally are 
already shaky enough. 

Be that as it may, we believe that any 
soldier who commits a crime while in the 
performance of duty and while on Amer- 
ican territory, as an Army base is consid- 
ered to be, deserves a trial by American au- 
thorities. It would have been a different 
matter if Girard had cracked a Japanese 
Giesha girl over the head with a beer bottle 
in a Tokyo night club. In such a case Jap- 
anese civil authority would surely prevail. 
In this country we expect to try in our 
courts any foreign personnel who commit a 
crime while in our land. But if they com- 
mit such a crime in a foreign consulate, 
we would recognize the right of their home- 
land to try them. 

The question of American relations with 
Japan is not a proper one to consider in 
this case. Furthermore, it’s dubious to us 
how much respect and friendship we can 
comand by supinely appeasing mob demon- 
strations and mass hysteria, whether it oc- 
curs in Japan, Formosa, or elsewhere. 


Communism in the Caribbean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Record an address entitled “Communism 
in the Caribbean,” by Ambassador Man- 
uel de Moya Alonzo, delivered before the 
Commonwealth Club of California, in 
San Francisco, Calif., April 5, 1957. 

Ambassador de Moya is an expert on 
the subject of communism. As he so 
ably points out, his own country, the 
Dominican Republic, has little to fear 
from Communist infiltration. His 
country knows how to deal with the Com- 
munist menace. Atheistic communism 
is concerned with his country only as a 
steppingstone to be used in its stated and 
ultimate goal of conquering our own 
great Nation, and thus imposing upon 
our people a brutal and pagan form of 
government which deliberately aims at 
the complete and final elimination of 
our individual liberties and the destruc- 
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tion of our Christian faith. The address 
follows: 
COMMUNISM IN THE CARIBBEAN 


(An address by Hon. Manuel de Moya 
Alonzo) 

My topic is Communism—Communism in 
the Caribbean. It’s such a vast and com- 
plex subject that I can only hope to pro- 
vide you with a frame of reference—a con- 
text—which will enable you to better un- 
derstand some of these rather strange, often 
mystifying stories that come out of the 
Caribbean from time to time. 

I cannot stress too strongly the need for 
greater American comprehension of the sit- 
uation. The Communist penetration and 
exploitation of the Caribbean forms a defi- 
nite pattern, American unawareness of this 
pattern of subversion is the Soviet’s secret 
weapon in the farflung area we are dis- 
cussing. 

Now in discussing Caribbean communism, 
we don’t have to go at once to the Carib- 
bean. We can start right here in San Fran- 
cisco, United States of America. 

I don't think you realize what a large 
colony of Central Americans you have here 
in San Francisco. Just as hundreds of 
thousands of people from the Caribbean 
islands have poured in to New York and 
other eastern seabord cities, so have other 
thousands of Central Americans migrated to 
New Orleans and San Francisco. 

Now the vast majority of the people in 
both migrations are decent, hard-working 
people—loyal to their homelands and to their 
adopted country. They are basically anti- 
Communist. 

But, it was inevitable that some of the 
social and political agitation which is keep- 
ing the Caribbean area in a turmoil be im- 
ported—imported to New York, to Miami, to 
New Orleans, and to San Francisco. 

What is going on is this: Outside every 
Caribbean country there are organized exile 
groups that are seeking the downfall of their 
respective governments. Those groups have 
tended to merge together into a loose-knit 
federation. They have formed what 
amounts to a cooperative—a cooperative de- 
signed to destroy almost every stable govern- 
ment in the Caribbean. They have estab- 
lished centers—underground and openly—in 
every nation which will receive them as 
host—and that includes the United States 
of America. 

In San Francisco, as in the other cities I 
mentioned, this group—the Caribbean revo- 
lutionary movement—has penetrated the 
local Latin American colony and established 
cells. And, until recently, this activity was 
not concealed. The various propaganda 
organs of the Caribbean revolutionary moye- 
ment habitually printed the names and 
addresses of new members and the establish- 
ment of new cells. 

And now we get to the crux of the problem 
and the main point I hope to make clear 
today. 

You are entitled to tell me: All right, so 
you have a lot of revolutionary exiles and 
agitators in the Caribbean—if that’s news— 
so we have even got a few in San Francisco 
but what does that have to do with com- 
munism? 

It has a great deal to do with communism, 
ladies and gentlemen, to very great deal. In- 
ternational communism is seeking—and has 
at least partially succeeded—to channel the 
traditional revolutionary currents of the Car- 
ibbean for their purposes. It is capitalizing 
on the present discontent of the great masses 
of the peoples of the Caribbean who are now 
being suddenly exposed to the 20th century 
industrial revolution. It is using power- 
hungry office-seekers, corrupt politicians, ra- 
pacious political opportunists. It is using 
the idealism and discontent of the youths in 
the universities. And, perhaps above all, it 
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has harnessed many, many intellectuals of 
both Americas into the service of Soviet 
imperialism. 

Now at the risk of boring you with now- 
familiar Communist tactics, I will let Com- 
rade Manuilsky—the late Corhrade Manuil- 
sky—take the mike and tell you how this was 
done. 

Speaking at the Sixth International Con- 
gress in Moscow in 1938 Manuilsky told the 
Latin American delegations the following: 

“Never take overt action. Leave that to 
our friends, Always remember that one 
sympathizer, generally speaking, is worth 
more than a dozen militant Communists. 
A renowned writer, a retired general, an edu- 
cator or a union leader is more effective than 
500 poor devils who only know how to get 
beaten up by the police. Everything is 
relative in value, and you must avoid falling 
into sentimental confusion, Keep in mind 
that a party card by itself means little. The 
labor leader, the writer—anyone in a position 
of respect or authority—their assistance is 
worth more than any number of party cards.” 

At this point the also-late Comrade Dimi- 
trov took over. 

“Those who are not party members enjoy 
much more freedom of action. Activity not 
undertaken in the direct name of commu- 
nism evokes less resistance, less immediate 
opposition, than would a Communist frontal 
approach. We learned in the revolution— 
the Bolshevik reyolution—and are now hav- 
ing the lesson repeated in Spain, that it is 
possible to mobilize people who do not think 
as we do and who would reject any over- 
tures to enlist themselves in our ranks.” 

“In the application of this tactic you must 
use all who approach whatever their mo- 
tive. There are some who come to us out 
of romanticism, the love of danger, the spirit 
of adventure. Those are usually young peo- 
ple. Others are moved by literary vanity, 
by intellectual influence. They desire to 
ease the sufferings of the world. They are 
sometimes sincere, sometimes not. Then 
there are those who are coming in increas- 
ing numbers—the opportunists, the ambi- 
tious politicians, the restless men who seek 
to rise above their present station in life. 
They see the party as a ladder. We will put 
them on that ladder, and we will take them 
off when it suits our purposes. We can 
work with them all * * * and we will.” 

In 1948, Maj. Sergei Yuwowro, writing in 
the Red Star, the official Red army news- 
paper said: “The strategic zones of America 
are: (1) The Colombia-Panama zone; (2) 
the Antillean belt; (3) the Central Ameri- 
can isthmus; (4) the Brazilian hump; (5) 
the Bolivian plateau; (6) the Argentine- 
Chile meridional tip.” 

He said in this article, “The Antilles, 
which include Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and the other 
islands will require a large number of men 
for occupation. Therefore, it is necessary to 
occupy them by other means.” 

And, ladies and gentlemen, that is the 
policy that is being implemented today in 
the Caribbean. We have the phenomenon 
that there are vastly more non-Communists 
serving the Soviet cause in the Caribbean 
than Communists. But by the term Com- 
munist,” I mean the cardcarrying, red-flag- 
waving party militant. The fellow traveling 
variety is just as effective in the service of 
Soviet Russia and every bit as dangerous to 
the cause of the western democracies what- 
ever name he gives himself. 

Now, of course, popular front tactics are 
not confined to Latin America. But it is 
particularly in Latin America—and above 
all, the area of the Caribbean—that such 
tactics are used. It is not merely more easy 
for Communist infiltration * * * it is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is only in alliance that 
communism cam survive in the basically 
unfriendly atmosphere of our nations. 
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Marxist theory is too complicated, too 
exotic, to have much appeal for any Ameri- 
cans—North or South. It's alien. It's an 
Old World import, and communism—stand- 
ing alone—will always be alien to this 
hemisphere. 

Let’s look at the names of some of the 
founders of Latin American communism— 
Frederick Glaufbauf, Leton Guralsky, Hum- 
bert Droz, Leon Vernochet, Mauricio Luft, 
Adi Stachlovich. Going way back to the first 
Kremlin missionaries to Latin America, we 
find the Hindu, Manabanta Math Roy, and 
the Japanese known as Katayama San. 

Now, how well did they succeed? Did they 
establish strong Communist parties? No; 
they did not. But did they establish Com- 
munist influence? They certainly did. 

You see, even the official Communist 
countries of the Caribbean seldom use the 
word “Communist” in their nomenclature. 
Generally they call themselves something 
like the “Popular Socialist Party,” “The Rey- 
olutionary Socialist Party,” or “The Social- 
ist Revolutionary Party.” Names like that. 


+ But make no mistake—they are as Red as any 


Party this side of the Iron Curtain. Costa 
Rica's party, for instance, which calls itself 
the National Vanguard Party, recently 
stated—when the blood of Hungarian pa- 
triots was flowing in the streets of Buda- 
pest that We once again confirm our soll- 
darity with the great Soviet. Union.” 

Now these parties are generally illegal. 
About the only officially recognized Com- 
munist parties you will find in the Carib- 
bean are in Mexico and Costa Rica. So they 
operate either underground or in exile, or 
both, They don't lack for company, nor for 
allies.. There are literally scores of other 
leftwing exile groups giving themselves al- 
most the same names. They also have two 
other traits in common, they want power, 
and they hate the United States. For one 
thing, these revolutionaries consider the 
United States the great barrier to that power. 
And there are many other reasons, emotional 
as well as political. Let's face it, Uncle Sam 
would win no more popularity contests 
among Latin American leftists and national- 
ists than among Egyptians or Syrians of the 
same type. 

Now, it would be a mistake for you to 
dismiss these people as comic opera revolu- 
tionists. They are not. They are both deadly 
Serious and deadly. They kill people. They 
have killed many people, and will kill more 
unless the governments of the Americas 
make a concerted effort to break this thing 

ip. 

I wonder how many of you really know 
what happened in Guatemala in May and 
June of 1954. Guatemala at that time, if 
you will remember, was just about as far 
down the road to communism as a nation 
can go. With one exception—the army was 
not completely undermined. That ulti- 
mately proved fatal to the Reds—but not 
before they had released a Soviet-type terror 
that had quite literally never before been 
seen in this hemisphere. As their power 
crumbled, the Reds went mad with rage and 
frustration. They attempted to liquidate 
every possible anti-Communist in Guate- 
mala. Thousands were massacred, other 
thousands were tortured. Tongues were torn 
out, genitals were smashed with clubs, limbs 
lopped off with machetes. People were 
buried alive, machinegunned, drowned in 
tubs. 9% è è 

Ladies and gentlemen, Guatemala had 
temporarily ceased to be an American na- 
tion. Guatemala was not comic opera. 
Guatemala was not leftwing or liberal. 
Guatemala was Soviet terror in this hemi- 
Sphere, All this has been amply documented 
and reported. I invite you to look into it 
further. 

Now who was responsible? Some Guate- 
malan Communists, yes—but only a hand- 
ful. The fact is there were never enough 
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local Reds to possibly control the country. 
They called in allies. We find the Domini- 
can Revolutionary Party—of which so many 
members are enjoying the sanctuary of New 
York and the usage of the press. More 
about them later. We find the Dominican 
Revolutionary Socialist Party and the 
Dominican Popular Socialist Party—the ofi- 
cial Communist parties of our country. All 
three are composed of about the same mem- 
bers, but the Revolutionary Party is the 
more effective because it can operate under 
the non-Communist label. 

Then there were Venezuelans from a group 
known as Accion Democratica—Democratic 
Action—which is probably the smoothest op- 
erating unit in the whole movement. Accion 
Democratica people are the intellectual 
type—meaning they seldom kill people them- 
selves; they get others to do it. 

There were also many Nicaraguans. Those 
Nicaraguans have plenty of parties, all with 
about the same members and the same ac- 
tivities. We find the regular and very tiny 
Nicaraguan Communist Party, the large 
Nicaraguan Revolutionary Party, the Move- 
ment of Nicaraguans Supporters of Democ- 
racy, and so forth. 

And Salvadoreans. The Salvadoreans are 
specialists in labor agitation in the revolu- 
tionary movement’s scheme of things. And 
Spaniards—republican Spanish exiles who 
are both tough and smart. They are a kind 
of Soviet version of the point 4 program. 
They provide the know-how for a lot of 
Caribbean operations both strong- 
arm tactics and a knowledge of subversion. 

And many others: Mexicans, Costa Ricans, 
many Chileans, Cubans, and even a few 
Europeans besides. the Spaniards. 

Well, that was the group in Guatemala in 


1954. That is the group that butchered . 


thousands of innocent people. And that is 
the group that is active today. Active in 
the Caribbean, in the eastern and southern 
cities of the United States, and active here in 
San Francisco. 

Now I want to review briefly a few of the 
major operations of the Caribbean revolu- 
tionary movement up to their debacle in 
Guatemala in 1954. In 1945 the Democratic 
Action government took over Venezuela. It 
was, however, ousted 3 years later. In 1947 
the Caribbean Legion—the military arm of 
the international revolutionaries—attempted 
to invade the Dominican Republic from Cuba 
by sea. That was broken up. They were 
successful, however, in 1948 when Caribbean 
Legion invaders from Guatemala joined with 
local rebels to take over Costa Rica—con- 
trol that continues to this day. They were 
unable to get another invasion launched 
against Nicaragua. And in 1949 they made 
another assault on the Dominican Repub- 
lic. That time by air. Again they were 
routed. Then they shifted tactics. j 

Let me tell you briefly some of the back- 
ground of the current unrest in Cuba. First 
of all, Fidel Castro and his brother are both 
dedicated Communists. Castro, while a stu- 
dent at Hayana University, assisted in the 
uprising in Bogota in 1948. He was indicted 
by the Colombian Government, but escaped 
to his home in Cuba through the usual 
method of finding sanctuary in the Cuban 
Embassy. A previous Cuban Government 
found it agreeable to play ball with him, 
and so he had no trouble in his Communist 
activities until the present regime came into 
power. i 

He is a dedicated Red, despite what his 
apologists have to say about him. He pub- 
licly bragged about killing seven priests 
in the Bogotá uprising. His operation in 
the deepest jungles of Cuba is characteristic 
of similar operations by the Communists in 
Indochina and in other places. 

A month ago, Cuban police raided a bomb 
factory in the outskirts of Havana and cap- 
tured 12 men making bombs. Nine of the 
12 were card-carrying Communists who had 
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been trained in sabotage behind the Iron 
Curtain, The other three had been trained 
in sabotage in the United States. It is sig- 
nificant that in the present Cuban troubles 
out of 28 bombs planted in recent weeks 
24 of them were against property owned or 
controlled by Amefricans—notably, electric- 
light companies and other American services, 

The uprising got the blessing of a distin- 
guished New York reporter several weeks ago, 

and shortly afterward a bold attack was 
made by 15 or 16 heavily armed men upon 
the presidential palace of General Batista. 
The leader of that uprising was Jose Antonio 
Echevarria. He was a student, and records 
obtained not only in Cuba but also in Mex- 
ico indicate that he was trained 3 years ago 
in a Communist school, and ized in 
assassination and attack upon constitutional 
authority. 

That is the story in Cuba. 

Now I won't bore you with the endless 
intrigues, plots and conspiracies, the un- 
ceasing propaganda, the arms smuggling, the 
war of nerves, the intermovement bickering, 
the assassinations of minor political en- 
emies, the constant agitation, that they un- 
dertook meanwhile, and particularly after 
-their military defeats. There is a Caribbean 
Legion, and it exists today, but as a weapon 
of power it just has not been effective. In- 
cidentally, one last word on the Caribbean 
Legion: 

There are some very interesting haciendas 
in Mexico’s Yucatan peninsula and on the 
island of Cozumel off the coast. The “cow- 
boys” are made up of the usual exiles; they 
wear a semblance of a uniform, are armed 
with automatic weapons, and are organized 
into military units under the command of 
Colonel Francisco Cosenza, a Guatemalan 
Colonel Cosenza recently transferred 
some of his “cowboys” to Costa Rica after 
the assassination of Nicaranguan President 
Anastasio Somoza last September. 

But, as I say, the Caribbean Comintern 
shifted tactics. They went on an orgy of 
self-criticism after they were thrown out 
of Guatemala. They had a lot to criticize. 
You see, they had disregarded part of Man- 
uilsky’s and Dimitrov's instructions, a very 
important part. They had all kinds of 
popular front operations in the Caribbean— 
but not in the United States apart from in- 
filtrated Latin American colonies. They 
had neglected to establish contact with the 
revolutionary proletariat in the United States 
as they had been ordered. They had seri- 
ously alarmed and antagonized the United 
States. And that was at least a major cause 
of their downfall in Guatemala. 

So, on June 11, 1955, 26 leaders of the 
movement gathered in a home in Mexico 
City and charted the new course. They dis- 
carded the idea that the United States was 
one inseparable monolithic unit, that it was 
the enemy. That was a luxury they could 
no longer afford. They agreed that the 
American public must not be alarmed, 
They agreed that contact must be estab- 
lished with the American Revolutionary 
proletariat if there is such a thing. They 

that American power could even 
possibly be used. Finally, they agreed that 
the major objective must be to drive a wedge 
between the United States and certain Latin 
American states, that those states were to 
be isolated to break up the common front. 

Now—how do we know this? We know 
this because Generalissimo Trujillo has de- 
veloped one of the finest intelligence serv- 
ices in the Caribbean, an intelligence service 
that is designed to be our country's first 
line of defense against a threat that will 
be with us in the Caribbean as long as there 
is communism in this world. And we know 
it because like Hitler and his Nazis, like 
Stalin and his disciples, the leaders of Car- 
ibbean communism often do not hesitate to 
tell you exactly what they are going to do. 
And then—apparently ‘to everyone’s sur- 
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prise—they do just that. It is only when 
8 for American ears that they make 
much attempt to hide their true character. 

Well, the New Look of Caribbean commu- 
nism has at least temporarily been success- 
ful. Apparently they did not find much of 
a revolutionary proletariat with which to 
work in the United States. But they did 
find a number of intellectuals willing to 
undertake any activity that is sugar-coated 
with the words, “democracy,” “freedom,” and 
“civil liberty.” 

This strange alliance is one of the great 
phenomena of our age, and of our struggle 
against the forces of international commu- 
nism. It was J. Edgar Hoover who recently 
commented that pseudoliberals as self- 
styled reformers “have become the ready 
tools of the Communist conspiracy.” 

This was a speech a few weeks ago at Valley 
Forge, Pa., when Mr. Hoover was presented 
Freedom Foundation’s highest award for 
1956. He also said that, “the pseudoliberal 
has increasingly conceived committees in 
the name of defending every freedom, but 
none to uphold authority he claims social 
progress. To be sure, the pseudoliberals 
proclaim themselves anti-Communists * * * 
but they have made efforts in recent years 
to curtail the Government's authority to 
defend our national security. Some of them 
may be honest and sincere, but they are mis- 
guided. Others seek the pseudoliberal cloak 
to conceal more sinister objectives, because 
deceit is the very essence of communism.” 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
in the Dominican Republic can probably 
most fully appreciate Mr. Hoover’s words. 
Generalissimo Trujillo was the first to recog- 
nize what the Communists were doing in 
Guatemala. He warned the peoples of both 
Americas that what was going on was not 
liberalism, it was not spiritual socialism 
as one Guatemalan Communist leader called 
it, nor was it agrarian reform, which if 
you will remember was the euphemism also 
applied at that time to the movement in 
China that was led by Comrades Mao Tse 
Tung and Chao En Lai. It was the birth 
of communism, that later showed its brute 
fury, just as surely as did the Soviets in 
Budapest. 

But that warning was not heeded until 
thousands had died, nothing was done until 
international communism in the Caribbean 
grew to a size and degree of organization 
that survived even the loss of Guatemala 
itself. The cry. of “red herring” has become 
such second nature to the pseudoliberal 
intellectuals of both Americas that there 
are those who simply refused to believe the 
facts, refused to admit their error even after 
that error was conclusively proved. And so 


today I am equally sure that in some quar- 


ters this warning will be met with the same 
reaction—red herring. 

Now, let me explain a bit about the ma- 
chinery of the revolutionary movement, and 
I think it will give you some idea of Soviet 
subversion in the Caribbean, and how it 
ultimately links up with pseudoliberalism 
in the United States. 

Oversimplified perhaps, the Communist- 
revolutionary-alliance operates on a Mexico 
City-San Jose, Costa Rican-San Juan, P. R., 
axis. Mexico is home base, and the direct 
link with the Soviet Union through the 
Soviet Embassy there. San Jose, capital of 
Costa Rica, is the stronghold of the move- 
ment in Central America, the site of the 
development of a peculiarly Latin American 
neocommunism, and the link with the in- 
tellectual author of Caribbean subversion, 
who has his present base in San Juan, P. R. 

Now, self-confessed or publicly stated po- 
litical coloring undergoes a progressive 
change between Mexico City and San Juan. 
What begins a deep red fades to pale pink by 
the time our intellectual leader in San Juan 
makes contact with New York pseudolib- 
erals, And if you doubt that, that pipeline 
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exists between San Juan and New York, just 
watch the reaction this speech will get from 
a New York group Calling itself the Inter- 
American Association of Democracy and 
Freedom. 

This gentleman in Puerto Rico, our intel- 
lectual leader of the Caribbean alliance of 
professional revolutionaries, is a rather fabu- 
lous character. He is the man who twice 
instigated armed invasion of the Dominican 
Republic; the man accused of the attempted 
assassinations of President Anastasio Somoza 
of Nicaragua and President Marcos Perez 
Jimenez of Venezuela; a leader who, after 
decades of outspoken Communist affiliation, 
changed his label only when it was politically 
expedient; the mastermind who has directed 
subversive operations against virtually every 
anti-Communist government in the Carib- 
bean; and the intellectual who is the darling 
of New York pseudoliberals. He is Romulo 
Betancourt, chief of Accion Democratica and 
ex-President of Venezuela. He is also the 
master propagandist behind the present 
smear campaign aimed at the Dominican 
Government, and particularly at Generalis- 
simo Trujillo. z 

Now if you will think back, you'll notice 
that most major political thrusts in the 
Caribbean are aimed at individuals—not at 
political parties, nor dogmas, nor systems of 
government. There is a reason for this. 

The structure of most Latin American gov- 
ernments is based on an individual leader. 
That is, people who believe in that leader, 
who support him and his policies, form 
themselyes into a political party dedicated 
to those principles that he represents. I am 
not saying that it is better or worse than 
the United States system. I am saying that 
is the way it is. 

Necessarily, the destruction or weakening 
of that leader, by any means, is a demoral- 
izing blow to national stability. 

The assault against men occupying key 
posts may take several forms. The revolu- 
tionary movement has increasingly used as- 
sassination; it has also successfully used the 
threat of assassination and a war of nerves. 
It has had less luck with armed assault. 

But when all else fails, there is one 
weapon remaining in the Communist arsenal 
of political warfare—assault by slander: 
character assassination. 

The last method is now being attempted 
against Generalissimo Trujillo. Internal 
subversion has failed. Armed invasion has 
been beaten off. A loyal, alert people have 
made attacks on his person virtually im- 
possible. It is their only remaining weapon. 

He has become a priority target for sev- 
eral reasons. Trujillo has made the Domini- 
can Republic a rock of stability in the other- 
wise turbulent Caribbean. Moreover, as I 
mentioned previously, he has never been 
content to isolate his country in self-satis- 
fied prosperity while communism makes in- 
roads elsewhere in the Americas. 

Generalissimo Trujillo knows communism. 
He knows how to fight it, and he knows how 
to win. Moreover, he has fought alone. He 
has fought with little aid or encouragement. 
Nor does Trujillo need such prompting. 

There is no need to bribe or cajole Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo into taking action against 
the forces of international communism. 
His record speaks for itself. It is this role 
that has infuriated the enemy, that has 
made him the leader most feared and hated 
by Communists in the Caribbean. 

Through their present assault by slander, 
they hope to discredit his warnings of the 
danger in the Caribbean. They hope to have 
raised the familiar cry of “red herring” when 
their activities are revealed for what they 
are. 

They hope, moreover, to reduce Trujillo's 
effectiveness as a fighter for freedom by iso- 
lating him from the other peoples and gov- 
ernments of America—including, particu- 
larly, those of the United States. Such 
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isolation, they reason, will also have adverse 
economic repercussions, as well as sabotage 
the tourist program now being developed, 

Now I'm sure you have heard of the two 
recent attempts of these elements to do just 
that. The Communists call them operation 
Galindez and operation Murphy. Both were 
beautifully timed and executed propaganda 
offensives. And both times the opposition 
succeeded in having non-Communist ele- 
ments carry the ball. 

If you will remember, Jesus Galindez was 
a Spanish Basque exile who disappeared 
from New York a year ago last month. A 
hate campaign aimed at the Dominican Re- 
public got underway immediately, It was 
timed with the appearance of a book pur- 
portedly written by Mr. Galindez. This book 
was a virtual encyclopedia of every propa- 
ganda lie, accusation and innuendo formu- 
lated by those people against the Dominican 
Republic for the previous 25 years. And, 
naturally, Mr. Galindez—vanished—con- 
verted that rehash of aging investment into 
an up-to-date propaganda barrage. Various 
groups in New York managed to keep the 
program going by a series of sensational 
charges that culminated in the headline- 
grabbing accusation that Mr. Galindez had 
been inserted in the boiler of a Dominican 
ship. 

Well, a number of facts about Mr. Galindez 
later came to light showing that he was in- 
volved in a great deal more undercover activ- 
ity than that related to the Dominican Re- 
public. In any case, the story soon died out. 
But it was not forgotten by the enemy, and 
we knew it. i 7 

Then last December an American copilot 
named Gerald Lester Murphy turned up miss- 
ing in the Dominican Republic, Investiga- 
tion by Dominican and American authorities 
got under way immediately. Suspicion 
pointed to a fellow employee of the same 
local airline where Murphy worked, and that 
man was arrested. Some days later he 
hanged himself in his cell, leaving a note 
confessing to the murder of Gerald Murphy. 
The story was printed, of course, in the local 
press. That issue immediately caused a 
great deal of excitement. We knew that a 
new campaign—or rather a renewal of the 
former one—would get underway just as 
soon as they could get ready. Mr. Betan- 
court flew to New York where he conferred 
with the veterans of “Operation Galindez.” 

Well, they pipelined it to the press and to 
the Congress. The story broke first in Life 
magazine, and then was picked up by Repre- 
sentative Porter of Oregon. You have prob- 
ably read or heard about it. Galindez was 
removed from the boiler and put aboard a 
plane flown by Murphy. But actually the 
new assault wasn't as dangerous as we had 
expected. It was too hastily done, far too 
flimsy. A score of representatives in the 
House took it apart and showed it for the 
crude manufacture that it was. Moreover, 
unbiased investigators—both private and 
official—had long since pretty well estab- 
lished the facts up to almost minutes before 
Galindez disappeared. They can assure you 
that no matter how Galindez vanished, it 
wasn't into Murphy's plane. 

Now, naturally when someone starts beat- 
ing you over the head, you want to find out 
what kind of a club he's using. Maybe you 
can get one bigger. That's what we did. 
After the uproar of the Galindez case died 
down, we continued to study it. That wasn't 
the first time, you know—they did the same 
thing in 1947 and 1949 in coordination with 
armed invasions—nor would it be the last. 

There wasn't much to go on at first; just 
a lot of intriguing facts. For instance, the 
police searched Galindez's apartment twice, 
and found nothing directing .suspicion to 
the Dominican Republic. Then, the third 
time, there was a note lying right on top of 
his desk. The note, addressed to the police 
and signed ostensibly by Galindez, said that 
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1f he was missing to look for his kidnappers 
in the Dominican Republic. Then there was 
the million dollars Galindez had allegedly 
collected for the Basque Government in 
exile in Paris. The fact that half of the 
money is still missing is, of course, interest- 
ing. And almost equally so is the fact that 
not a single Basque in the United States 
has ever reported donating a nickel to the 
so-called government in exile. That is ac- 
cording to the records of the United States 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

But most of all we were interested in the 
smooth coordination of the operation. A 
man vanishes, and the campaign got under 
way with machinelike precision, every charge 
perfectly timed and placed. Even apart 
from the fact that a human life was the 
newspeg for this offensive, it was evident 
that there was a tremendous organization 
behind it. 

Well, we followed a trail that led us to 
Mexico City, to Havana, and Miami—way 
south to Santiago de Chile—then back to 
Mexico City, and finally up to New York. 

We soon found that Mr. Jesus Galindez did 
not write that famous book. - He rewrote it. 
It was based on material long before pre- 
pared by a Dominican exile named Juan 
Isidro Grullon. That material was expanded 
and revised as a joint project by several 
other Dominican exiles—particularly one 
named Enrique C. Henriquez—and by several 
Spanish Republican exiles, members of a 
group calling itself “the Democratic Front of 
American and Spanish Exiles.” 

The project began about 1949 in Mexico 
City. Galindez was approached late in 1951 
and was offered a large unspecified sum of 
money for the use of his name. He was also 
required to rewrite the material in his own 
peculiarly tortuous style. Galindez agreed, 
and the following year secured permission 
from Columbia University to present the 
work as his doctoral dissertation. 

During this time Galindez talked a great 
deal about the book and about Trujillo. His 
activities, however, centered about the New 
York Latin American colony, and little seems 
to have been accomplished until 1955. 

His closest non-Latin American associate 
during this time was a writer named Frank 
Tannenbaum who was induced to believe 
that he was responsible for “persuading” 
Galindez to publish his thesis. It was no co- 
incidence that the publishing house selected 
Was the Editorial del Pacifico—which had 
also published some of Tannenbaum’s books. 
Editorial del Pacifico had long since been so 
designated. 

A check in Santiago—something that no- 
body else for some mysterious reason had 
don luced some interesting facts. 
First, the publishing house is probably the 
Major print shop in this hemisphere for 
Soviet propaganda. Secondly, it is run by 
such party liners as Alfonso Naranjo who 
was directly in charge of the book's publica- 
tion. And lastly, we discovered an interesting 
crew associated with that publishing house, 
or active in publicizing the book throughout 
Latin America. There was Pablo Neruda, 
Stalinist intellectual wheelhorse, There were 
several Guatemalans like Luis Cardosa y 
Aragon and Manuel Galich, But biggest star 
of all was the expresident of Guatemala, 
Juan Jose Arevalo. Mr. Arevalo, if you will 
Temember, is the man who launched an 
American nation down the road to complete 
Sovietization, a journey that was only inter- 
Tupted by the armed invasion of Guatemala 
5 the forces of Carlos Castillo Armas in 
1954. 

But it was in Mexico City that "Operation 
Galindez," per se, seems to have been most 
developed. It was there that the Spanish 
Republican brain trust was most openly ac- 
tive on the project. It was there they pub- 
lished a condensation of the book at least 
2 years prior to the official publication. And 
it was there—for reasons which are still not 
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clear—we were contacted by an agent of 
Galindez. He offered to “sell” the book to 
us for $25,000, It was, of course, not his to 
sell. Was Galindez seriously considering 
double-crossing his sponsors? Or was there 
something else behind it? We don’t know. 

Until the spring of 1954 Betancourt was 
in contact with the Operation Galindez 
task force in Mexico from his headquarters 
in Costa Rica. He was forced to leave them 
when the Nicaraguan Government named 
him as the sponsor of the first of a series 
of assassination attempts against the now 
late President Somoza. He went to Puerto 
Rico. His forced move to a new base of 
operations actually worked to his benefit; 
it put him in closer contact with New York 
pseudo-liberals, and enabled him to set the 
stage for the events that exploded in March 
1956. 

Well, there is a great deal more to the 
background of those twin propaganda as- 
saults—much that canont be brought out 
at this time. A comprehensive report has 
been turned over to a unit of the United 
States Government that is also interested in 
communism in the Caribbean and the man- 
ner in which it is penetrating into the 
United States itself. You will be hearing 
more about it. 

Meanwhile, investigation has returned to 
New York and what happened to Mr. Ga- 
lindez after about 10:15 p. m. on the even- 
ing of March 12, 1956. The answer is in 
Manhattan's Spanish-speaking colony, and I 
have a feeling the final solution is not far 
distant. 

To us, the explanation of Operation Ga- 
lindez-Murphy is not only important to give 
the lie to the smear campaign against our 
country. It will—it should—expose once 
and for all Communist tactics in the Carib- 
bean—and in the United States. When we 
have done this, that tremendous barrage of 
propaganda against us will have only 
served to finally alert the American people 
to a threat that is really posed at them. 
You—not Generalissimo Trujillo and the 
Dominican Republic—are the ultimate tar- 
get of international communism, 


Newsmen and Security Leaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of July 16, 1957: 

NEWSMEN AND SECURITY LEAKS 


A great stir is being caused among the 
newspaper profession and in Congress by the 
report of the Commission on Government 
security. The report, among other things, 
proposes to make it a crime for newsmen to 
reveal secret security information, a crime 
punishable by a maximum penalty of 5 years 
in prison and a $10,000 fine. 

It is charged that some reporters have been 
guilty of stealing secret information, and it 
is known that, during World War II, in a few 
instances, security information of a vital 
nature was willingly published, to the harm 
of American fighting men. 

We hold no truck with those who believe 
that newsmen are immune from accepting a 
responsibility in the field of security. Wedo 
not think there is any justification for al- 
lowing newsmen to get whatever information 
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they can, and publish it, and then blame the 
Defense Department or military security of- 
ficials for not being able to keep them from 
obtaining the information. 

The freedom of the press, as we know it in 
the United States, is a freedom which en- 
tails a responsibility. It will last only as long 
as those who enjoy it and control the press 
exercise at least reasonable judgment and ac- 
cept the responsibility that goes with the 
great power of the press. 

Therefore, while we will fight to the last 
for the established principle that a newsman 
cannot be forced to reveal the source of his 
news, we believe that if he is guilty of re- 
vealing security information to the detri- 
ment of this Government, information which 
he obtained under shady circumstances, he 
should be made to accept the responsibility. 

In these days, security is a vital concern 
of every American and no group of citizens 
can be given an unlimited right to sneak, 
steal or obtain whatever information they 
can, and publish it in the newspaper. There- 
fore, some sort of control over security and 
some law enforcing the control is necessary. 


Further Record of Arab Border Violence 
and Robbery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following listing of Arab incursions 
upon the Israeli border, as recorded in 
the May 20, 1957, issue of Israel Digest: 
FURTHER RECORD OF ARAB BORDER VIOLENCE 

AND ROBBERY 

In spite of the presence of UNEF on the 
Gaza border, in spite of the existence of 
armistice agreements with Syria and other 
Arab States, the daily border violations, in- 
filtrations, robberies, and other f{ncursions 
continue, sometimes at the rate of three a 
day. 

‘April 27: The of Gvulot opened 
fire on infiltrators from the Gaza strip and 
caused them to flee. 

Four infiltrators from the Gaza strip stole 
17 irrigation pipes from the village of Kissu- 
fim. The tracks of the four led into the 
strip in the direction of Dir el-Balah. 

April 28: Five Syrian soldiers opened rifle 
and machinegun fire on Kfar Szold. There 
was an exchange of fire but no casualties 
‘were reported. 

April 29: A Syrian outpost opened rifie 
fire on Ashmurah, The fire was not re- 
turned. 

The guards of Gvulot caused four infiltra- 
tors to flee. They had tried to enter the 
settlement's area. 

An Israel patrol chased off two infiltrators 
who entered with their herds into Israel ter- 
ritory past the barrier at Erez. 

The guards at Mivtachim chased off infil- 
trators who attempted to penetrate into the 
settlement. The raiders fled to the Gaza 
strip. 

April 30: Rifle shots were fired on the 
bridge of Benot Ya'acov from Syrian terri- 
tory. Members of the settlement of Mishmar 
HaYarden were specifically attacked. There 
were no casualties. 

May 2: The guards of Nir Yitzhak chased 
off infiltrators from the Gaza strip who 
tried to penetrate into their settlement. 
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May 3. The guards of Gvulot chased off 
three infiltrators from the Gaza strip who 
had penetrated into their settlement. 

May 4: A Syrian post opened automatic 
fire on fishing boats which were about 150 
kilometers from the northeast shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. Four of the fishermen were 
wounded. An Israel police patrol boat which 
came in to evacuate the wounded, was itself 
attacked by fire for about 5 minutes, 

Two hundred irrigation pipes were stolen 
from the village of Beit Re'im. The foot 
tracks of nine thieves led to the Gaza strip. 

Cattle was stolen from the villages of 
Tkumah and Moshav Shovalim. The tracks 
of two men led to the Gaza strip. 

May 8: An Israel patrol chased off three 
infiltrators from a settlement near Ein 
Hashloshim. Foot tracks led to the Gaza 
strip. 

May 10: Irrigation pipes were stolen from 
the village of Kissufim. The foot tracks of 
five thieves led to the Gaza strip. 

May 11: An Israeli guard chased off 20 
armed Jordanians who penetrated into Israel 
territory in the Gilboa, south of Hephtzi- 
Bah 


May 12: Ten armed Jordanians who infil- 
trated into Israel territory south of Zichalg 
opened fire on an Israel guard. The guard 
returned the fire and chased off the maraud- 
ers. The guard was then again attacked by 
automatic fire from across the Jordan fron- 
tier. The shooting continued for 3 hours. 


Max Abelman’s 70th Dirthday Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
transcript of the proceedings had upon 
the occasion of the 70th birthday of 
Brooklyn’s ambassador of good will, Max 
Abelman 

SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR Max 
ABELMAN 


Dr. Lasky. Friends, it is our great pleas- 
ure to welcome you to our home to help us 
honor Max Abelman, Brooklyn's ambassador 
of good will, on the occasion of his 70th 
birthday. We are all delighted to greet the 
distinguished members of the Philippines to 
the United Nations headquarters. The Hon- 
orable and Mas. Abe Stark, president of the 
City Council, City of New York, are also pres- 
ent to help us honor Max Abelman. 

We hope that you will all enjoy to the 
utmost the cordiality and good fellowship 
that enriches our home on this happy oc- 
casion. Shortly we hope to be able to have 
a few words from each of the dignitaries 
present on behalf of Max Abelman's 70th 
birthday anniversary. Mr. Abe Stark, presi- 
dent of the City Council of New York City, 
would like to say a few words at this mo- 
ment. Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Starx. Dr. Lasky, it's awfully good be- 
ing here with you at your home, with your 
lovely wife and your many friends, cele- 
brating the 70th anniversary of our very 
dear friend, Max Abelman, Seventy years 
sounds like a long amount of years. Well, 
that might have been some years ago but 
70 years ago today, due to the study of ger- 
latries by doctors such as Dr. and 
others, we've overcome that. It’s not old 
any more, it's young. 
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And here’s a man that really deserves to 
be young for the things he has done all his 
life. I've known Mr. Max Abelman for a 
period of at least 30 years, always actively 
interested in every worthwhile cause on be- 
half of humanity, one of the inspirations and 
founders of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, has done much on behalf of the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, and so many 
other things that I can go on enumerating. 

However, I'm happy to be able to be here 
a little while to spend at the home of Dr. 
Lasky and Mrs. Mortimer I. Lasky. And I 
want to wish you, Dr. Lasky, and your dear 
wife, the very best of everything because I 
know how fine a gesture you have done. 
Nothing that could have made Max Abelman 
happier than having all his dear friends here 
with you this afternoon. God bless you. 

Dr. Lasky. Thank you; that's wonderful. 

Mr. AseLMAN. Doctor and Mrs. Lasky, His 
Excellency Felixberto Serrano, my dear 
friends: 

Now after being joshed and kidded today 
at the party here by “70 years young,” and 
I'll tell you what kept me young all my 
life. I always said to myself, and I read 
a poem and I repeat it wherever I go: “I 
shall go through this world but once. Any 
kindness or good that I can do, let me do it 
now. I may not pass this way again.” 

And I've been doing that all my life— 
money was not my goal in life, I had money. 
I lost a great deal of money.. I lost—more 
than money, my companion of my life. Ill 
say this, that today the Laskys have made 
me very happy. 

I didn’t want to have an extensive party; 
any number of people wanted to give me 
a 70th anniversary dinner and what not, but 
the Laskys are so sweet. When we went 
to the United Nations where we were in- 
vited by His Excellency Ambassador Serrano, 
permanent delegate to the United Nations, 
we enjoyed it so much and we felt that the 
ties of the Philippines and America, the 
United States, are closer. And I hope that 
it will be continued as life goes on that we 
shall be real and great friends to the Philip- 
pines. They are warm people, they're sin- 
cere people, and I want to thank them, and 
also through myself thank them for the 
Laskys who are very happy to have them 
with us. And I'm very happy to be with 
you. Thank you very much for being here. 

Before I cail on Mr. Nick Young, my friend, 
I want to pay official thanks and tribute 
to a man who had to leave, who has been 
working with me for many years in try- 
ing to help make possible for 600 doctors in 
America to practice. I have reference to the 
Honorable Abe Stark, the president of the 
city council. He and I worked shoulder to 
shoulder and we've accomplished much. 

I've also tried to help the Philippines, but 
now I'd like to see and I've written to His 
Excellency, the President of the Philippines, 
the Honorable Ramon Magsaysay, asking him 
to try and establish a course of nursing in 
the Philippines. And I’m going to Washing- 
ton on some other mission. I'd like to say— 
we have a shortage of doctors and nurses in 
this country, and not only a shortage of doc- 
tors; we have a shortage of medical schools. 
And I should like to see our Government es- 
tablish medical schools in larger important 
cities wherever there are veteran hospitals 
in the country. 

And I hope that this will be accomplished. 

I notice in the room there’s another gen- 
tleman, also a dear friend of mine. He—Nick 
Yang. He's known by the Filipinos as the 
executive of the Filipino community. I won- 
der if my dear friend, Nick, would say a 
word. 

Mr. Yano. Dr. Lasky, Mrs. Lasky, His 
Excellency the Ambassador, fellow Ameri- 
cans and my Filipino compatriots. When 
Max asked me to say a few words, I was 
laughing because I realized the funny posi- 
tion that I'm going to put you in. I said 
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I used the word “you” advisedly for the sim- 
ple reason that you are not receiving a new- 
comer in New York. I’ve been here a good 
number of years. As a matter of fact I live 
in Brooklyn, I have a family of my own, and 
those In Brooklyn who don't know my nation 
of origin, I happen to have the distinction 
of being the only Chinaman in Brooklyn that 
sells Israel bonds, 

The truth of the matter, however, I am a 
Filipino by national origin. I'm really very 
happy as the chairman of the Filipino Com- 
munity of Greater New York and New Jer- 
sey to be able to participate, and together 
with His Excellency, our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, to express my personal ap- 
preciation in behalf of our community for 
the great humanitarian work and activities 
that Max has been doing in behalf of all 
people—besides the fact that he has also 
seen fit to help many Filipino doctors. 

I believe that Max would be bothered, 
especially by Nick Yang, so I don’t know if 
he's doing himself a favor by having me 
around. We happen to have launched a 
counterpart of the Philippine Science Foun- 
dation that was enacted in the Philippines, 
I think in 1952, if I am not mistaken. And 
it is now known as the Filipino-American— 
or American-Filipino Science Foundation. 
The leaders of this group are composed of 
many prominent businessmen, scientists, 
and many other Americans of all walks of 
life. And the president of this grouo is 
our other distinguished diplomat, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, also Max’s friend. 

I'm not trying to lose sight of the fact that 
this is a celebration of Max's birthday. I'm 
only trying to show to you the vital factor 
that the Filipino life and Filipino achieve- 
ments and contributions has been and will 
continue to be to the American-Filipino re- 
lationship. Max, to us, is not merely a friend. 
I'm happy, of course, to see that Max has 
reached half way of his life, because I expect 
him to live as long as 140. 

So, joining our people in thanking—in 
saying thank you yery, very much to Dr. and 
Mrs. Lasky and to many—to all of you folks 
for receiving us with such beautiful hos- 
pitality. And to Max, of course, with the 
best wishes I'm sure of all Filipinos, both 
here and in the Philippines, that may he live 
so long that we would forget that at one 
time we celebrated his 70th birthday, .Thank 
you very much, 

Mr. ABELMAN. Thank you, Nick. 


Surrogate Di Paleo Urges Nationwide 
Legislation for Protection of Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Surrogate S. Samuel Di Falco, of New 
York, given at the National Conference 
of the American Society of Appraisers: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
indeed privileged to be your guest speaker. 

Usually, I am obliged to sit quietly and 
listen to appraisers—reciting the value of 
property, real or personal—the basis for their 
appraisal and justifying the conclusion they 
have reached. Presiding over a trial, I am 
a so-called captive audience. Tonight, how- 
ever, I am getting even with all you ap- 
praisers—because tonight you are my captive 
audience, 
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Bearing in mind the story of the young 
boy who, when asked: “What different forms 
of mt we have in this country” 
replied: “In the United States many people 
are put to death annually by elocution.” I 
will try, therefore, to have my beginning and 
my conclusion placed not too far apart. 

You know, great men differ on different 
subjects—lawyers differ about the law, judges 
differ about the interpretation of statutes 
and jurors on quality of the testimony, but 
of them all, the greatest differences exist in 
the nature and amount of appraisals which 
are offered in courtrooms. I know they are 
offered in the well-intended spirit of sincere 
and honest belief—yet they are misinter- 
preted—misunderstood and confusing to the 
layman. The vast variances in the value of 
property can sometimes pose a serious prob- 
lem. One appraiser with a different back- 
ground may see a far greater extrinsic or 
intrinsic value in an object than does an- 
other. This is especially so in the apprais- 
ing of antiques, objects of art, real estate 
rather than in commercial and industrial ap- 
praisals. 

I respect your talent and ability. You 
men have studied, done research, and inten- 
sively and minutely analyzed many varied 
shapes, forms, and types of properties. You 
have developed a highly technical and skill- 
ful knowledge on a multitude of subjects. 
Your appraisals in my courtrooms, in the 
Supreme Court, and now in the surrogate’s 
court have dealt with real estate, jewelry, 
antiques, the arts and even the value of a 
racehorse. I might add that, where there 
was only one appraisal offered—and no jury 
I have had to study the art of appraising so 
that I could make up my mind and fix my. 
own value in my decision, naturally guided 
by your testimony. 

While talking about the courts and testi- 
mony, may I suggest to you appraisers, who 
testify as experts in your respective fields, 
to bear in mind a very important factor: 
The judges and jury are not technical ex- 

_perts on values. Whenever you testify be- 
fore a judge or a jury, it is not only for you 
to know your subject matter, but it is equally 
as important that you testify in such a man- 
ner so that the explanations and details 
whereby you arrive at your opinion will be 
made in simple language—and be clear, 
cogent, and understandable to the judge and 
Jury. I say this because, in my experience 
as a practicing lawyer and now as a trial 
judge. I have seen top experts in their re- 
spective fields fail to communicate their su- 
perior knowledge to the judge or jury because 
of persistant use of technical language not 
clear to either the judge or the jury. 

So I urge you appraisers, when you tes- 
tify, do so in such a manner so that any 


person can readily understand and appreci- 


ate each and every part of your testimony. 

You appraisers are to be commended for 
policing your own industry. You have 
cleaned out the charlatans, the fakers, the 
imposters, the unqualified and inexperi- 
enced. You have sought to maintain a high 
degree of responsibility and integrity both 
in your conduct and In the nature and qual- 
ity of your testimony in court. The difer- 
ence between the dis of justice and 
commi an irreparable injustice is often- 
times dependent only upon the quality and 
nature of an appraiser's testimony. The 
court draws heavily upon your experience, 
knowledge, and testimony for guidance and 
direction on the facts concerning appraisals 
and values. If you mislead the court, you 
have ill reflected not only upon yourself arid 
your organization but upon the court and 
our entire system of jurisprudence as well. 

Your responsibility to society is a grave 
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and serious one—to be fulfilled in the same 
lofty traditions of the great curators upon 
whose word royalty invested their fortunes 
and staked the futures of their empires. You 
must educate the public and the business- 
man to depend on your opinion and advice. 
I might suggest that—for the protection of 
the honest appraisers, and for the preven- 
tion of any possible injustice—your organi- 
zation should strive to obtain legislation in 
every State in the Union whereby those 
seeking to hold thémselves out as appraisers 
will be only those who have been properly 
tested, apprenticed, experienced, and then li- 
censed. Of course, men who have been in 
this industry with the wide variety of ex- 
perience and background which your mem- 
bers have, should not only be automatically 
licensed, but should serve as the examiners 
of the potential applicant for appraiser. 
As a matter of fact, I strongly feel that an 
appraiser should not be privileged to be called 
such, or even be permitted to testify in any 
court proceeding as an expert, unless and 
until he has been thoroughly and properly 
tested, qualified, and licensed by the State to 
practice the profession of an appraiser. 

Antiques and fine art, because of wide- 
spread travel today, have come to the fore 
as commodities. The word of the appraiser 
may be the difference between a man invest- 
ing his fortune fortuitously, or buying a 
“lemon.” It seems to me that with such re- 
sponsibility resting on his shoulder, the ap- 
praiser should be a man in whom the basic 
elements of background, experience, and in- 
tegrity have been examined, passed upon, 
approved, and licensed. What recourse does 
the innocent public have today against an 
inexperienced appraiser who may have caused 
irreparable harm? Absolutely nothing, or at 
most perhaps some i cant lawsuit 
which might result in a noncollectible judg- 
ment. However, if a man were licensed, then 
action could be taken to recover in a pro- 
ceeding before the licensing agency which 
could then, if proven guilty, bar an unscru- 
pulous appraiser from practicing his pro- 
fession or in the alternative order restitu- 
tion to an aggrieved person. 

I find that I must advocate this course of 
conduct concerning appraisers because of 
my newly assumed duties as surrogate 
wherein the amount of legacy, the amount 
of property sale price, the amount of trans- 
fer tax, inheritance tax, commissions and 
fees depend mainly upon the opinion of the 
appraiser. : 

Unfortunately anyone who so decides can 
hold himself out to be an appraiser. So of 
what value is the best law, the best judges, 
or the best legal procedure when all that can 
be wiped out by the well-intended testimony 
of an inept or unqualified appraiser in court. 

would be remiss in my duty as Surrogate 
if I did not tell you that I am most seriously 
concerned with the degree and nature of the 
testimony of the appraiser. 

Whatever protective action you pursue, 
whatever high standards you establish, 
whatever close security is adopted for ap- 
praisers will be most welcome to the courts, 
will relieve the conscience of the judges and 
jury, and will promote better justice and the 
best interests of the public. 

At any rate I want to conclude by saying 
that the appraiser has emerged to the fore- 
front and has contributed as an unchal- 
lenged expert in his field comparable to the 
scientific and technical contributions ren- 
dered by the doctor, lawyer, dentist, engineer, 
insurance or real-estate consultant. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is my ap- 
praisal of the appraisers. 

Thank you. 
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Memorandum by the 35th Congress of the 
Slovak League of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following memorandum by the 
35th congress of the Slovak League of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio, May 28, 1957: 
MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE HONORABLE 

SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Or AMERICA, AND THE HONORABLE AMBASSA- 

DOR OF THE UNnrrep STATES OF AMERICA TO 

THE UNITED NATIONS BY THE THIRTY-FIFTH 

CONGRESS OF THE SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMER- 

ICA, CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 28, 1957 
Greetings: 

Solemnly assembled in the regular 35th 
congress on the occasion of the golden jubilee 
of the founding of the Slovak League of 
America here in the great Slovak center of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the officers and delegates of 
reeves League of America hereby declare 


1. We rededicate ourselves to the preserva- 
tion of the basic moral principles set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights of the United 
States of America. 

2. We condemn all forms of tyranny and 
totalitarian political systems, especially re- 
pudiating the atheistic philosophy of mate- 
rialistic communism as the most ruthless 
conspiracy against free humanity. 

3. We commend our Government for every 
effort expended to resist and to resolutely 
counteract the aggressive policies of Soviet 
imperialism with all the spiritual and mate- 
rial forces at its command and we heartily 
endorse every action of our Government to 
expose, demobilize, and outlaw the evil 
forces of brutal communism in the United 
States of America, these forces which are 
dedicated to the destruction of our country ' 
and the western civilization. 

4. We respectfully request that—in ac- 
cordance with the basic principle that every 
political formation and form of government 
imposed on any people by the force of an 
alien power should be refused recognition— 
our Government should no longer recognize 
the Czecho-Communist regime in Slovakia, 
the land of our ancestors. 

5. We respectfully submit that a reexam- 
ination be undertaken by the United States 
of America of the question of the validity of 
the Slovak independent nation, which, we 
hasten to recall, was by 27 coun- 
tries of the family of nations, large and 
small, but, unfortunately, not by the United 
States of America, with whose support Slo- 
vakia would continue today and for many 
future years as a great force for peace in 
the powder keg of Europe. 

6. We strongly denounce the intervention 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the internal affairs of other countries, 
particularly in the affairs of the land of our 
fathers, Slovakia, and we urge that our Gov- 
ernment insist on the withdrawal of all So- 
viet forces from non-Soviet territories, in- 
cluding Slovakia, as rapidly and as expedi- 
tiously as will be in keeping with the best 
interest of the United States of America, 
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7, As stated so often in the past, we, indi- 
vidually and as representatives of the 300,000 
organized Americans of Slovak descent— 
having rejoiced on so many occasions when 
the various nations of the world attained 
their freedom and independence—submit 
that in all justice and fairness the nation 
we bave descended from should likewise en- 
joy the blessings of true freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

In support of the above outlined prin- 
ciples, all of which are in keeping with the 
basic fundamental truths of our American 
way of life, we have prepared and make 
available the research and historic proof 
which justify our legitimate claims and 
aspirations. F 

Therefore, on the solemn occasion of our 
golden jubilee, as representatives of the vast 
majority of the Slovak ethnic group, we 
deem it our moral right and obligation to 
respectfully request, seek, and, if the need 
arises, to insist that our Government 
through its executive branch, in its various 
sections and divisions, not excluding our 
able ambassador to the United Nations, take 
all legitimate avenues of action in keeping 
with the sacred moral law of God and the 
law of nations to make certain that a true 
and lasting independent Slovakia may again 
take its rightful place in the community of 
nations which seek to preserve peace and 
promulgate the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 

In pursuance of these privileges and du- 
ties which we honorably accept and carry 
out, we seek, Mr. President, Mr. Secretary, 
and Mr. Ambassador, your personal as well 
as official support. f 

As loyal sons and daughters of this great 
Republic, we beseech God's blessings upon 
you and your efforts to bring about His 
greater honor and glory, and we convey to 
each of you our sincerest and warmest per- 
sonal 5 

In witness whereof, we have unanimously 
adopted the above sentiments at this his- 
toric 35th congress at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 26, 1957, the 50th anniversary of the 
first enunciation of these principles by our 
predecessors of happy memory, our found- 
ing fathers, and the organizers of the Slo- 
vak League of America. 

The memorandum committee of the Slo- 
vak League: 

JOHN J. Smornax, 
Pennslyvania 
JOHN J. LESKOVJANSKY, 
Ohio 
EDWARD J. BEHUNCIK, 
Connecticut 
Jon B. Hassay, Ohio 
ELIZABETH ANDREJKO, 
Pennsylvania 
Pum A. HROBAK, 
President, the Slovak League of 
America, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

gs of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcallis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Goyernment Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——-The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Gongress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech a Member, or to an 
authorized extension his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from - 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presénted in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


The Algerian Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
recent editorials and two articles com- 
menting on the Algerian question which 
has been raised in the Senate. The 
volume and intensity of newspaper com- 
mentary on this problem indicate that 
the Algerian crisis has become a matter 
of more general public concern. These 
editorials and articles represent a selec- 
tion from the many recent ones which 
comment on the position I took, and 
which are in general agreement that 
this matter is of vital concern to the 
American people. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[Prom the Washington Post of July 14, 1957] 

SOLOMON WANTED 

Just to show that no one can win, Radio 
Moscow has managed to blast both Senator 
KENNEDY for his recent speech advocating 
American support of Algerian independence, 
and Secretary Dulles for disagreeing with it. 
The Communists as usual are busy working 
both sides of the street in an effort to capital- 
ize on the controversy stirred by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY’s remarks. The last thing they really 
want is a solution to the harrowing dilemma 
of France's relations with Algeria. 

Whether what Senator KENNEDY has pro- 
posed would facilitate a solution is the great 
question. This newspaper respects his mo- 
tives as well as much of his analysis of the 
Prench record. Too little and too late is 
the unhappy epitaph for the proposals of 
reform, and there are altogether too many 
Parallels with the Fernch performance in 
Indochina. The demonstrable effects of the 
Algerian situation on NATO ind the free 
world make it far more than a concern of 
France alone. The United States unques- 
tionably does have a deep interest in retain- 
ing the sympathy of African nationalism and 
in preventing the capture of this nationalism 
by the Communists and fanatics. 

Yet it is easy to oversimplify the problem. 
The issue in Algeria is not merely one of in- 
dependence versus colonialism. For one 
thing, a not inconsiderable part of Algeria's 
Population is European with roots going back 
a century or more, and it is violently opposed 
to the sort of independence that might 
jeopardize its position. For another thing, 

Waves of independence sometimes wash 
toward shoals. There is no certainty that an 
Algeria abruptly cast adrift would be a boon 
to the Moslem population which is in need 
of understanding and help. The hope of our 
fragmented world is more recognition of in- 
terdependence; and, slogans apart, the ques- 
tion in Algeria is as much one of genuinely 
equal rights as of sovereignty. 

There is the further consideration that 
France herself must make the decision. 
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Many leaders are anguishing for a solution 
that would end thé drain on French blood 
and francs, The Mendes-France, Faure, and 
Mollet governments all had broad reforms in 
mind. The trouble is that no government 
has had the strength to carry through a pro- 
gram against the combined resistance of the 
conservative diehards at home and the colons 
abroad, and the new government of M. 
Bourges-Maunoury seems scarcely less para- 
lyzed. 

Possibly, in the end, radical surgery will be 
the only course. It will be a long time, how- 
ever, before French opinion will agree to this, 
for Algeria is far nearer and dearer to the 
hearts of Frenchmen than was Indochina, 
American efforts at this point might better 
be channelized away from public resolutions 
into vigorous encouragement for practical 
reforms that still might prove mutually ac- 
ceptable to Algeria and France. 

For example, M. Mollet often talked of a 
cantonal system for Algeria that would per- 
mit diverse groups to live side by side with 
equal rights. It remains for a French gov- 
ernment to implement such a program. 
Paris maintains that Algeria is an integral 
part of Metropolitan France, and that Al- 
gerians are French citizens with Frenchmen’s 
rights. It remains for France to face up to 
this concept by proposing an equal basis for 
representation in the French Assembly, even 
though this would mean a large Algerian 
bloc. France could end the unrealistic in- 
sistence on pacification as a prerequisite to 
negotiation, as Mr. KENNEDY has suggested, 
and could repudiate the notion that it is im- 
possible to talk with rebels. As a further 
token of conciliation she could replace the 
stern Resident Minister, M. Lacoste, who 
is the symbol of bloody measures that pro- 
mote bloody reprisals. 

The United States could encourage such 
steps without directly affronting the Paris 
government. Most of all, it could encourage 
renewed cooperation with Premier Bourguiba, 
of Tunisia, and the Sultan of Morocco, who 
are the best friends of the West in promoting 
a moderate settlement that would respect 
French as well as Algerian rights. It may be 
that such steps would come too late, but they 
are at least worth trying. It is premature to 
conclude that the people and Government of 
France whd have offered so much to the 
world and who have within days faced up 
to the great challenge of Euratom and the 
common market, are incapable of applying 
similar vision to Algeria, 

From the Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass., 
of July 6, 1957] 
Senator KENNEDY ON ALGERIA 

In his forceful declaration in favor of the 
Algerian nationalists, Senator JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY raised an issue that the western allies 
have consistently ignored, and to their peril. 

By his speech on the Senate floor and the 
accompanying resolution, Senator KENNEDY 
has come out for international negotiation 
leading to Algerian independence. In so 
doing he has placed himself flatly against the 
administration’s policy of support for the 
French Government against the insurgents. 

That policy is faulty, he says, because it 
merely marks time while allowing anti- 
colonial pressure to build up in north Africa, 
It strips NATO “to the bone” by requiring 
400,000 French troops in Algeria. It damages 
our prestige with anti-imperialist countries 
throughout the world. It weakens the in- 


fluence of the Eisenhower doctrine in the 
Middle East. It lends ammunition to the 
cause of anti-Western propaganda in Asia 
and the Middle East. And it drains the pow- 
er and wealth of one of our most important 
allies, 4 

The points strike us as well taken, even 
though they do not seem so to Secre 
Dulles. The State Department's consistent 
view on the matter has been that Algeria 
is an internal French problem which other 
countries should not be concerned with. 
The United States has long abetted the 
French in their refusal to have the dispute 
aired in the United Nations, 

The policy has seemed necessary to main- 
tain a cooperative relationship with the 
French Government. As a price of coopera- 
tion, we have consented to a French colonial 
policy that not only runs counter to our own 
‘avowed principles but weakens our stand for 
freedom from Soviet domination in other 
parts of the globe. 

Granted that the special political, military 
and economic intermingling of France and 
Algeria makes this something less than an 
outright case of French imperialism, it still 
seems to be another case where the United 
States has much to gain and little to lose 
by espousing the principle of self-rule for 
young countries before they gain it them- 
selves. 

Secretary Dulles perhaps is too encum- 
bered by pledges and compromises to put 
the issue in its true perspective. But Sen- 
ator KENNEDY can afford to take a stand on 
this intricate and- controversial Algerian 
problem, and he has done it well. 

[From the Pilot, Boston, Mass., of July 13, 
1957 


THE PROUD AND THE COMPLEX 


Algeria was once a word that meant no 
more to most,people than a far-away, exotic 
land of turrets and veils and Arab mystery. 
Today it means trouble, violence, bloodshed 
and grave international distress. Senator 
KENNEDY last week entered this strange world 
with strong words questioning American 
policy on Algeria and at least by implication 
suggesting that France reevaluate its present 
strategy there. It was a forthright and de- 
liberate speech and the Senator, we can be 
sure, was aware of the storm that would 
follow upon its delivery. 

The President and the Secretary of State 
in public statements quite understandably 
soft-pedaled the whole business, but it is 
likely that they will give the Senator's sug- 
gestions some serious consideration. The 
issue which centers about the matter of 
Algerian independence is full of complexity. 
It is not simply a question of French intran- 
sigence or one side, nor of nationalistic local 
autonomy on the other. There are many 
issues involved which are,so mutually con- 
flicting that one almost despairs of a solu- 
tion without large compromises all around. 
Senator KENNEDY plainly understands all 
this but he argues forcefully that the present 
hands-off attitude of our own country is 
costing us dearly in the world opinion of the 
newer peoples. These nations just now 
moving toward national self-determination, 
and often prematurely, should feel friendly 
toward America with its long record of anti- 
colonialism but they are distressed by our 
policy of silence and inaction on Algeria. 

It is convenient of course to say that this 
is primarily a French question and that it 
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can be best solved by France, so long familiar ` 


with north African complexities as in Tunisia 
and Morocco. While French opinion is 
surely not unanimous on the wisdom of 
present French policy in Africa, President 
Coty has just announced that full Algerian 
independence will never be granted. Cer- 
‘tainly no solution will be acceptable that 
does not give consideration to the Commu- 
nist influence in Algeria, the unreliable 
character of the rebels and the presence of 
more than a million Europeans there. There 
just is no easy solution for Algeria, as indeed 
everyone admits. 

At the same time Senator Kenwepr's basic 
concern is a legitimate one and also one to 
which Americans must give immediate atten- 
tion. Without judging the French position, 
we know that it is in in Asia and 
Africa as an imperialistic one, since there 
Algerian rebel action is seen as totally legi- 
timate and French retaliation as fully vindi- 
cative and repressive. This is a ridiculous 
over-simplification but like all such it sells 
easily among simple people and it allies us 
with those who are classified as the enemies 
of freedom. This is actually both unhappy 
and unn * 

We can sympathize with the incredible dif- 

ficulties facing the French policymakers in 
Algeria and we can also show an under- 
` standing of the legitimate aspirations of the 
Algerians for self-determination. Up until 
now we have emphasized the first at the ex- 
pense of the second and we have as a conse- 
quence lost the confidence of those vast areas 
of the world in ferment for the future. We 
are judged as a people ready to sacrifice our 
traditional principles rather than embarrass 
our allies, as opportunists shifting to sult the 
wind in the changing world. 

Senator Kennepy does well to call this to 
the attention of America and the adminis- 
tration, for we neglect it at a very real peril 
indeed. It is appropriate too that true 
friends of France make the point plain for 
it is one that should not be misunderstood. 
None of us meanwhile forgets that in modern 
times it is to France that we may look in the 
Western World for the most resounding 
declaration of the ideals of free men and 
free nations. 


[From the Boston Traveler of July 8, 1957] 


No. 1 Cause: KENNEDY Takes UP ARMS FOR 
ALGERIA 
(By Peter Edson) 

WasHiIncton.—Senator JOHN FITZGERALD 
Kennepy of Massachusetts has seized on the 
Algerian struggle for independence from 
France as his No. 1 cause. 

Later on, he said in what he obviously 
intended to be a major foreign policy speech 
in the Senate, he will take up the cause of 
more aid for Poland. 

‘The Algerian revolution has been going on 
for the better part of 10 years. It is a fight 
about which most Americans know little and 
care less. Vaguely, there is some knowledge 
that the United States maintains an air base 
in Algiers—or some place in north Africa. 
But that’s about all. 

The official American policy under both 
the Truman and Eisenhower administrations 
has encouraged this indifference. The line 
has been that Algiers was a part of France 
and therefore trouble there was an internal 
matter for the French to settle. 

But now along comes the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts to demand that the 
United States change this policy. Senator 
Kennepy even introduced a resolution 
authorizing the President and Secretary of 
State to achieve a solution which will recog- 
nize the independent personality of Algeria 
and establish a basis for a settlement inter- 
dependent with France. 

This marks Senator KENNEDY as a courage- 
ous, original thinker on foreign policy. It 
also throws a tough challenge to President 
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Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles. It is not 
an endorsement of bipartisan policy. 

The Senator likewise has a few criticisms 
for other bigwigs in the Republican adminis- 
tration for their stands. 

He criticizes Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge for having opposed United Nations’ 
consideration of the Algerian question three 
times in the past. 

He criticizes Douglas Dillon, former United 
States Ambassador to France, now Under 
Secretary of State, for having declared, “The 
United States stands solemnly behind France 
in her search for a liberal, equitable solu- 
tion of the problems in Algeria.” 

And he criticizes Vice President Nrxon for 
having “failed even to mention this sensitive 
area In his report,” on his special mission to 
Africa this year. Nixon was urged in both 
Tunisia and Libya to help stop the fighting 
in-Algeria. 

In May the Ambassadors from all the Arab 
countries represented in Washington called 
on Secretary Dulles. They asked that the 
United States aid in solving the Algerian 
crisis and stop supplying arms to France 
for use in Africa. 

This appeal was rejected on the same old 
grounds. But now Senator KENNEDY has re- 
vived the issue in more embarrassing form. 

The effects of this Kennedy speech will be 
far reaching. It will be hailed and made 
much of In the Arab world. 

Just as certainly, it will be condemned in 
France, Having lost Indochina, Tunisia, 
and Morocco, France is desperately trying to 
hold on to Algeria. One of the principal 
Prench defenses is that the rights of a million 
Europeans in Algeria cannot be sacrificed. 
Eight million Moslems look at it otherwise. 

“The essential first step,” says KENNEDY, 
“Is the independence of Algeria along the 
lines of Tunisia and Morocco. 

“Unfortunately,” he adds later, “the Tuni- 
sians and Moroccans also know they owe 
little, if anything, to the United States for 
their new-found freedom.” 

Again he says, “No matter how complex 
the problems posed by the Algerian issue 
may be, the record of the United States in 
this case is, as elsewhere, a retreat from the 
principles on independence and anticolo- 
nialism.” 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 15, 1957 
SHOWDOWN IN ALGERIA?7—AN INTIMATE MES- 
SAGE FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Mary Hornaday) 

New Yorx.—The milkman in Omaha may 
not at this moment be too interested in the 
issue of independence for Algeria raised in 
the United States Senate by the young Demo- 
cratic Senator from Massachusetts, Jonn F. 
KENNEDY, but if he understands the “whys” 
and the wherefores“ he may become deeply 
interested. 

If you were to sit in the press club of 
that tall, glass building beside the East River 
and hear news correspondents from all over 
the world mulling over the Senator’s pro- 
nouncement that he is about to begin a 
lengthy examination of the role of the United 
States in the struggle that has kept North 
Africa in turmoil for many months, you 
would see how important this issue is des- 
tined to become. 

Outside of the East-West struggle on dis- 
armament, Algeria is the most crucial po- 
litical issue on the United Nations docket— 
which is the reason all eyes here have turned 
inquiringly and interestedly on the Massa- 
chusetts Senator's move. 

No one who sat through the tumultuous 
session of the U. N. Political Committee last 
February when it considered the Algerian 
issue can doubt that there is a deep rift in 
the world today between those nations which 
believe that international concern with Al- 
geria, for 100 years an integral part of France, 
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is interfering with French domestic affairs 
and those which see France as standing in 
the way of U. N.-guaranteed self-determina- 
tion of peoples. = 

The Senator's alm. as seen here, is to force 
the formulation of a firm American policy 
that will put this powerful country on the 
independence side of this so-called colonial- 
ism issue. 

The Algerian story at the U. N. goes back 
to the winter of 1955 when the General 
Assembly first decided to debate the ques- 
tion and then dropped the matter after 
the French delegation had walked out. 

At that time the United States joined 
leading European powers and members 
of the British Commonwealth in opposing 
U. N. consideration of the problem, which 
was put temporarily on the agenda by just 
one vote. 

With bloodshed continuing and France 
trying to keep order with approximately 
400,000 troops, it was natural that the so- 
called Bandung nations would not let the 
issue drop. They did not even wait for the 
next General Assembly but tried unsuccess- 
fully in June 1956 to get the Security Coun- 
cil to take up the question. The United 
States voted with the majority not to con- 
sider it. 

By the time the 1956 Assembly started 
much had happened. The United States 
State Department found itself squarely be- 
tween France, with whom its relations had 
been strained as a result of the Suez crisis, 
and the Asia-Arab bloc, with which it had 
been in a somewhat more favorable position 
since the intervention in Suez. 

Instead of walking out as they had done 
the year before, the French sent a strong 
delegation to New York to present their case, 
but they were extremely worried. French 
officials were heard to express the view that 
French-United States friendship could not 
survive a hostile vote by the United States. 
They said a dangerous wave of nationalism 
would be set up that might damage NATO. 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urging him to support 
France. 

In the end the United States decided to 
oppose the 18-nation Arab-Asian resolution 
which would have called on the U. N. Sec- 
retary General to assist France and Algeria 
in negotiations looking toward a cessation 
of hostilities in Algeria, Instead, the Gen- 
eral Assembly merely expressed its hope that 
a peaceful and democratic solution of this 
question will be found. } 7 

The situation in Algeria has not improved. 
Establishment of friendly relations between 
France and its former protectorates of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia, both interested in a free 
Algeria, has not been accomplished. In May, 
the Arab-Asian bloc called the U. N.’s atten- 
tion to the slaying of 303 Algerian villagers 
in the single mountain village of Melouza. 
The issue is bound to come up again in next 
fall's General Assembly. 

The United States position on the Algerian 
question has been Interpreted throughout 
the .Asian-African world as an American 
stand on the side of colonialism. 


This is where Senator Kennepy enters the 


‘picture. The issue, if he can get it over to 


the American people, is bound to be one that 
will touch their emotions. On the other 
hand, the State Department has maintained 
that Algeria was an internal affair and under 
the charter not properly a subject for U. N. 
debate. 

The American political battle over Algeria 
has been joined. The consensus at the U. N. 
is that it is bound .to have far-reaching 
ramifications. 


[From the Dayton Daily News of July 7, 1957] 
FACING THE FACTS IN ALGERIA 


Senator Jon F, Kénnepy is leading a 
movement to persuade the State Department 
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to stop temporizing over the Algerian strug- 
gle for independence. He is author of a 
resolution under which President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles would be authorized 
and strongly encouraged to strike out for a 
mediated solution of the civil war there. 

The Algerian problem admittedly is com- 
plicated. Legal intricacies. and divisions 
among the Algerians themselves add to the 
difficulties of bringing the state into in- 
dependent status to match that recently 
achieved by Tunisia and Morocco. 

For the United States there is the diplo- 
matic embarrassment of seeming to take 
Sides against France. 

Senator KENNEDY, however, is right in 
Pointing out that the Algerian situation has 
deteriorated to the point at which quibbles 
are overswept by the inexorable tide of his- 
tory. In a speech delivered in the Senate just 
before the holiday he quoted Turgot, the 
farseeing 18th century French statesman 
who said that “colonies are like friut which 
cling to the tree only till they ripen.” 

Submerged peoples everywhere are on the 
march to fulfillment of nationalist aspira- 
tions. In Algeria these have been dammed 
back so long that compromises and pallia- 
tives that once might have worked no longer 
are feasible. Algeria is on the way to be- 
coming another Indochina. 

As Senator Kenwepy points out, helping 
France hold the line in Algeria does her no 
favor but a long-term disservice. It prolongs 
a military and economic drain that cannot 
indefinitely delay Algerian freedom. Mean- 
while, it gives Moslem extremists more lee- 
Way and invites Communist infiltration. It 
Places the United States in a false light 
throughout the Moslem world and in the 
eyes of peoples who resent all vestiges of 
colonialism. x 

It is-time for the United States to face 
facts in Aigeria. It is time to take the lead 
in cutting through to the heart of a problem 
which France claims is of purely domestic 
Concern but which, in truth, vitally affects 
the fortunes of the entire free world. 


Broadening of Educational Horizons To 
Include Alien Cultures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Chicago American of July 14 there 
is a noteworthy editorial entitled “We 
Should Know Our World.” This edi- 
torial brings out the fact that one of 
the outstanding citizens of the Midwest, 
Robert Sargeant Shriver, Jr., has just 
been reelected to the presidency of the 
Chicago Board of Education. The edi- 
torial deals with his philosophy that edu- 
Cation in high schools and colleges should 
broaden its horizons to include the study 
of alien cultures, such as Moslem, Latin, 
Sino-Japanese, and Hindu civilizations. 
Such a broadening is necessary, Mr. 
Shriver says, because of the effect it 
would have in widening and broadening 
the culture of individual Americans as a 
whole. Our understanding would be- 
come better, and our tolerance of other 
People would thereby become more 
understandable. 

I point out also that the last para- 
graph in the editorial in the Chicago 
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American reads as follows—and I think 
it is something we all should take to 
heart: 

y or not, the United States is now 
the leader and spokesman of the free world 
and good intentions are no longer good 
enough. As a leader, this country must 
train its citizens for leadership; in the great 
debate between communism and democracy, 
we must have able spokesmen. 


I wish to compliment the Chicago 
American for this fine editorial, and also 
to congratulate Mr. Robert Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., upon his reelection to a 
third term, as president of the Chicago 
Board of Education. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the A dix of the RECORD. 

here hele no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Wr SuHoutp KNOW] Our WORLD 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr.. just reelected 
president of the Chicago Board of Education, 
has started his third term by offering & 
challenging idea. 

Shriver declared that education in high 
schools and colleges should broaden its hori- 
zons to include alien cultures, guch as Mos- 
lem, Latin, Sino-Japanese and Hindu civili- 
gations. Such a broadening is necessary, he 
told an education aaa Se orate at * 

distances — 
ern University, because et Ae 


as the world shrinks and its population 


for ace 
115 ideas: set a course between sullen — 5 
trust of everything foreign on one han 8 
and wild-eyed visions of “one-world” con- 
formity on the other. 

Said Shriver: “He who knows only one 
language doesn't even know that one well“ 
and the same is true, he pointed out, ot one 
culture. Studies limited to English and 
American literature or history cannot give 
a student the needed understanding of other 
world cultures, or even & profound knowledge 
of his own. 

Shriver’s idea would help provide those 
leaders and spokesmen. We salute him for 
presenting it. 

Shriver's idea would include greater con- 
centration on teaching foreign languages, an 
area in which Americans as & Nation are 
woefully weak. Language is the most aes 
portant tool of thought; as the embodimen 
of a nation’s character and culture, it is in- 
dispensable to any student of that nation. 
Yet ‘Americans, as a whole, show & deep un- 
willingness—or inability—to learn any Jan- 
guage but their own. Compared to the a: 
age European, the average American 
linguistic boob. 

Such provincialism is a luxury we can no 
longer afford. 

A thorough understanding of American 
civilization as it stands, for example, is im- 
possible without some knowledge of the 
civilizations and ideas that produced it. 
America is the product of & millenniums- 
long process—a filtering through historical 
layers of one basic idea, the responsibility 
and worth of the individual. Our traditions 
are built on those of ancient Israel, Greece, 
Rome, European Christendom. 

Ignorant of our own background, how can 
we defend it? How can we persuade other 
cultures of the value of our own, if we under- 
stand neither ours nor theirs? 

The general blindness of Americans to the 
languages, traditions, and history of other 
countries has hampered us in the past. It 
has contributed to the world’s image of us 
as a blundering giant, whose good intentions 
cause as much trouble as a Jesser nation’s bad 
ones. 
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Willingly or not, the United States is now 
the leader and spokesman of the free world 
and good intentions are no longer good 
enough. Asa leader, this country must train 
its citizens for leadership; in the great de- 
bate between communism and democracy, we 
must have able spokesmen, 


The Rights Bill Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Rights Bill Controversy,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
2 in the Washington Star of July 18, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue RIGHTS. BILL CONTROVERSY—QUESTION OF 
POSSIBLE Use OF POLICE Force IN BLecrions 
VIEWED AS A MAIN ISSUE 

(By David Lawrence) 

The whole business of the Congress—in- 
cluding many a vital measure desired by the 
executive branch of the Government—is 
stagnated because of the efforts of a few 
politicians to gain some votes in the next 
election by enacting now a so-called civil 
rights bill. Weeks and weeks of debate are 
ahead, and the really important civil rights 
that ought to be protected are being ignored. 

Communists can openly preach overthrow 
of the Government, and subversives can plot 
against the security of the United States and 
infiltrate the Government itself, but not a 
single law of prevention is being pressed for 
passage. 

All the Senate's time is being spent to pass 
a bill to punish, without jury trial, officials 
of State or local governments for offenses 
they have not committed but theoretically 
may commit in ruling on the eligibility of 
voters. This could mean eventual intrusion 
into the direct supervision of the manner in 
which State and city elections are conducted 
everywhere in the United States. It could 
mean investigations into alleged impairment 
of yoting rights by the use of undue in- 
fluences before election day. 

The whole controversy is centered on how 
to police the States of the Union, which have 
always had full authority to make their own 
vote eligibility laws. There is talk of using 
troops to coerce the States. 

President Eisenhower says he can't 
imagine any circumstances under which 
Federal troops would be used to enforce 
school integration or other provisions of the 
pending civil rights bill. But the natural 
question which this in turn propounds is 
why any such statutes should remain on the 
books or any new measures be proposed that 
could be used to invoke military force. 

The truly liberal point of view abhors 
military intimidation in any form in a de- 
mocracy. Only in a Fascist or Communist 
state is the military threat held over the 
heads of the people in order to get them to 
conform to a centralized government's edicts. 

Every day that passes widens the gap be- 
tween those in Congress who understand and 
those who do not understand the problems 
of the South. The debate in the Senate has 
brought out some significant information. 
It has revealed, for instance, that white 
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juries generally do convict white persons ac- 
cused of harming Negroes. 

Basic is the misconception of the South’s 
true position on the matter of mixing the 
races. It is often remarked in the South 
that the southerner dislikes the Negro race 
but likes the individual Negro, whereas the 
northerner likes the Negro race but dislikes 
the individual Negro. 

During the current debate in the Senate a 
characteristic comment was made by Sen- 
ator Scorr, Democrat, former Governor of 
North Carolina, who said: 

My father had a considerable farming op- 
eration in the South. I worked under Negro 
foremen until I was 21 years of age. I got 
along with them all right. When I was only 
a little tot I would slip away from home, and 
when my mother could not find me she knew 
exactly where I was. I was in one of the 
colored homes, eating dinner or breakfast. 
I enjoyed it. I enjoyed their company, and 
I think they enjoyed mine. I have always 
helped them, and will help them again. 
They are my friends. 

“Modern-day carpetbaggers, if you please, 
are not interested in the welfare of either the 
white or the Negro people in the South, but 
are interested only in the political advan- 
tages they can gain on election day.” 

Day after day, charges are being made in 
the Senate debate that the southern people 
cannot be trusted to give fair trials by jury 
to Negroes. This is the justification claimed 
for passing a law making it possible to try, 
through the device of contempt proceedings, 
those persons accused of offenses growing out 
of disputes over voting eligibility. And, of 
course, in contempt cases trial by jury is au- 
tomatically denied. 

As to the fairness of southern juries to 
Negroes accused of crime, Senator McCuet- 
LAN, Democrat of Arkansas, said this to the 
Senate: 

“In the South, if a white jury gets the im- 
pression that someone has imposed upon a 
helpless Negro, they will immediately find 
the Negro not guilty. I have seen that hap- 
pen many times. 

“If we are going into these matters a little” 
I have said that I have no prejudice against 
the Negro race. When I was a prosecuting 
attorney, I defended a number of Negroes 
who were not able to employ a lawyer. I 
defended them without pay, because I be- 
lieved they were innocent.” 

The debate on civil rights indicates that 
the proponents of civil-rights legislation 
have been persuaded, as were the radicals of 
reconstruction days, that the end justifies 
the means. This certainly is not liberalism. 


Permanent Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial which was published in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, one of the leading 
daily newspapers of the Southwest. 
The editorial is entitled Permanent 
Drought,” and reviews the reports of the 
United States Geological Survey to the 
effect that, despite the heavy rainfall in 
the Southwest, the underground water 
tables have not risen, and there is a 
constantly declining reservoir of water 
our most valuable resource. 

I should like to add that the 13 percent 
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of the land in Texas which is irrigated, 
produces more than 40 percent of all the 
money earned by farmers there, and the 
most valuable source of water has been 
our underground water supply. 

We believe the committee's recom- 
mendation for appropriations for the 
building of dams is most vital in the in- 
terest of the welfare of the Nation; and 
we hope that when that bill comes before 
the Senate, those particular appropria- 
tions will receive the full support of the 
Senate of the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERMANENT DROUGHT 

With all the rains we had this spring, with 
the lakes so full we've had to open spillways 
and send water tumbling down to the gulf, 
you'd think some of it seeped through the 
topsoil into the deep sands and added to the 
ground-water supply. 

You would if you were a layman. The en- 
gineers have found different. R. W. Sund- 
strom, United States Geological Survey dis- 
trict engineer at Austin, reported that while 
the spring rains and floods substantially 
helped shallow underground reservoirs and 
streamflow, the effect was nil on the deep 
sands, 

“The pumper is faced with an under- 
ground drought forever,’ Bob Littleton, 
chief ground-water engineer for the State 
board of water engineers, agreed. “Although 
there's still billions and billions of gallons 
of water under Texas surfaces, more water is 
being taken out of the ground annually than 
goes into the surface.” 

In this situation, it would seem obvious 
that Increasing attention should be given to 
long-range planning for reservoir systems 
that will provide storage even for unusually 
abundant rains such as we experienced this 
spring. Conservation of all possible water, 


rather than permitting it to run off into the - 


gulf, appears to make plain commonsense, 


The Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 
Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an excel- 


lent editorial entitled “The Right To 


Vote,” which was published in this morn- 
ing's New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Ricut To VOTE 

The primary objective of the civil-rights 
bill now before the Senate is, in the words 
of President Eisenhower's most recent for- 
mal statement, “to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of all citizens to vote regard- 
less of race or color.” 

Basic to all the other civil rights that are 
talked about by those seeking fair and equal 
opportunity for the Negro and other mi- 
norities is this right to vote. As PAUL DOUG- 
Las, of Illinois, intellectual leader of the 
civil-rights forces in the Senate, repeatedly 
says, “nothing is more important to the 
progress of our country and to economic 
and political justice.” Other things can and 
will come later, The right of free access to 
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the ballot box is elemental in a democracy. 

In order to achieve this objective the pend- 
ing bill would allow enforcement of this 
right to vote through the injunctive process, 
and without jury trial. The President points 
out that “we seek to uphold the traditional 
authority of the Federal courts to enforce 
their orders” and that “this means that a 
jury trial should not be interposed in con- 
tempt-of-court cases growing out of viola- 
tions of such orders.” Note the word tradi- 
tional,” which is a reminder that there is 
nothing new about lack of jury trial in con- 
tempt proceedings. 

In fact, a provision for jury trial would 
in some if not all Southern States destroy 
the effectiveness of the bill. Senator Douc- 
Las notes that jury lists in the South are 
composed “by law in five States and by prac- 
tice in many others of those who are on the 
voting lists.” Therefore those to whom the 
vote is denied would be automatically ex- 
cluded from the jury. As Senator DOUGLAS 
says: The great proportion of Negroes are 
denied the right to yote. Because they are 
denied the right to vote they are ineligible to 
serve on juries. Because they are ineligible 
to serve on juries * * * they would be un- 
able to protect their right to vote by jury 
action,” 

How do we know they are denied the right 
to vote in the first place? Senator DouGLAs 
has supplied the figures that tell the story. 
Let us look at these figures for a few of the 
9 Southern States whose 18 Senators vainly 
voted against taking up the administration's 
civil rights bill this week. Alabama: The 
number of Negroes registered was 10.3 per- 
cent of those entitled to vote. In at least 9 
Alabama counties, each of which according 
to the 1950 census contains from a few hun- 
dred to a few thousand eligible Negroes, not 
one was registered to vote. Arkansas: Only 
16.5 percent of the eligible Negroes are regis- 
tered. Mississippi: 4 percent. South Caro- 
lina: 25.3 percent, including a county or two 
without a single Negro registered. Virginia: 
20 percent. And of course the figures for 
registration are greater than those for actual 
voters, 

Interference with the right to vote has oc- 
curred at times in the North as well as in 
the South. Property ownership has been a 
prerequisite; and poll taxes have existed 
above as well as below the Mason-Dixon line, 
in Pennsylvania as late as 1933. It was a 
mere 40 years ago that New York granted 
women the suffrage. But the disabilities 
have been falling away until now only the 
southern Negro citizen is denied the ballot in 
significant numbers. Impairment of this 
constitutional right cannot and must not 
last much longer. 


Mrs. Charles E. Ford, President of League 
of Women Voters of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most useful organizations in 
the United States is the League of 
Women Voters. It helps to alert our 
female population, now larger than the 
male population of the United States, to 
the need for good government and for 
progressive and humanitarian public 
policies. 

We in the State of Oregon are par- 
ticularly proud of the League of Women 
Voters of Oregon, which has maintained 
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high ideals and high standards for many 
years. 

Mrs. Charles E. Ford, the new presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters of 
Oregon, measures up to this caliber and 
quality. Both Mrs. Neuberger and I 
value highly the advice and counsel of 
this capable leader of Oregon women. 
As a member of the League of Women 
Voters herself; Mrs. Neuberger fre- 
quently consults with Mrs. Ford on var- 
ious public issues. 

I would like my colleagues to read this 
sketch. of Mrs: Charles E. Ford which 
appears in the June 1957 issue of the 
News Bulletin of the League of Women 
Voters of Oregon. 

Let me add that Mrs. Ford is the suc- 
cessor to a previous president of the 
League of Women Voters of Oregon, who 
likewise has been an outstanding leader 
in public affairs in our State, Mrs. 
Ronald K. Campbell, of Corvallis, Oreg. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEW PRESIDENT 

Mrs. Charles E. Ford, newly elected presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters of 
Oregon, has had lots of experience in league 
work, She started out in 1949 as a unit 
leader in the Eugene league, then became fi- 
nance chairman. She was vice president 
with finance portfolio in 1951-52 and elected 
President for 1953-55. She has served 
on almost every committee that local league 
has had so has a good understanding of all 
league problems, She has been active on 
voter's service, was chairman of continuing 
responsibilities, election procedures, speak- 
ers bureau and still assists with the finance 
drive. She has made innumerable appear- 
ances before groups in Lane County and has 
been on many radio and TV programs. On 
the State board 1955-57 she has served as 
chairman of continuing responsibilities, 
legislative chairman and advisor for the 

em league. 

Her family consists of her husband and 
two teen-age daughters. One just graduated 
from high school and the other entering high 
school this fall. Mr. Ford is a league hus- 
band par excellence. Mrs. Ford just never 
got around to getting a driving license, he 
has ferried her all over during her league 
Career, He calls for her, no matter what 
the hour, delivers league material, mails her 
letters, takes messages ad infinitum. And 
keeps smiling and still likes the league. The 
daughters deserve a word of praise, too, for 
their cheerful lending of their mother for 
these busy years. 

We in Eugene are very proud of Mrs. Ford 
and grateful for all she has done through 
her personal influence to increase the stature 
Of the league in our area. 


Effects of the Drought on Massachusetts 
: Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a letter I addressed on July 17 
to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, calling atten- 
tion to the drought which now is affect- 
ing the farmers of Massachusetts, : 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Ju 17, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.-C. 


Dear Mr. BENSON: I wish to call to your ` 


attention the severe drought which has hit 
the State of Massachusetts as well as other 
east coast areas and to urge you to invoke 
Public Law 38 granting emergency credit to 
farmers. 

I am aware that the area cannot be de- 
clared a drought disaster area except by re- 
quest of the governor of the State.. How- 
ever, I urge you to use the powers invested 
in you by the emergency credit law to extend 
3 percent 1-year loans for operational pur- 
poses after determining that local credit 
sources have been exhausted. 

I am informed that the coastal areas of 
Massachusetts, particularly the counties of 
Plymouth, Bristol, Norfolk, and Barnstable, 
have had no sustained rain since the middle 
of April. Plymouth County, for instance, 
has had only 6% inches of rain since April 1 
compared with 11 inches for the same period 
last year and less than 1 inch of rain during 
the entire month of June. 

I have been told by Harold F. Thompson, 
State Administrator of the Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee, 
that dairymen have been particularly hard 
hit because pastures are drying up. The 
second crop of hay has not yet started and 
farmers are now using hay that was intended 
for use next winter. Mr. Thompson informs 
me that vegetable farmers who do not have 
frrigation are down and out and that even 
farmers with the benefits of irrigation have 
suffered crop losses of about one-third. 

The farmer is always hit hard by circum- 
stances over which he has no control. It is 
my yiew that the Federal Government should 
do everything within its powers to ease the 
economic hardships wrought by the drought. 

Thanking you for your prompt considera- 
tion in this matter, and with every good 
wish. x 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


New Concord Flier Sets New Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, resi- 
dents of Ohio’s 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict are proud, indeed, that Maj. John 
Glenn, Jr., of the United States Marine 
Corps, has succeded in establishing a new 
speed record for transcontinental flight. 
Reducing the time for the flight to 3 
hours, 23 minutes, and 8.1 seconds, Major 
Glenn takes his place among the pioneers 
of the 20th century who have contributed 
so much to the security of our Nation 
and to the progress of mankind in sur- 
mounting the barriers of time and space. 

This young man’s feat, as reported by 
all of our news media, quickens the spirit 
of adventure in all Americans and makes 
us realize again that the progress we are 
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charting in this midcentury decade is in 
the finest tradition of those leaders who 
since our earliest history have chal- 
lenged our physical and intellectual 
frontiers. 

Major Glenn is a native son of New 
eras. Ohio, in my congressional dis- 

ct. 


New Concord FLIER Sets New Recorp—Na- 
TION SPANNED AT BULLET SPE£ED—FLIGHT 
Lasts 3 Hours 23 MINUTES—SECOND PILOT 
Forced To Drop Our nd 
New Yorx.—The Navy, represented by Ma- 

rine Maj. John Glenn, Jr., of New Concord, 

beat the Air Force's transcontinental speed 
record today by flying 2,460 miles coast to 
coast in 3 hours 23 minutes 8.1 seconds, 

The previous record, set by an F-84—-F on 
March 9, 1955, was 3 hours 44 minutes and 
53.88 seconds. 

Major Glenn piloted a F-8-U-1 Chance- 
Vought Crusader from Los Alamitos, Calif., 
Naval Air Station to Floyd Bennett Field 
here to set a record. 

A second Crusader, which took off at dawn 
with Glenn, had to land at Albuquerque 
when it ran into refueling in the air trouble. 
It was piloted by Lt. Comdr. Charles Demm- 
ler, 33, of Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 

Major Glenn, 36, is stationed in Washing- 
ton with the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 

The cross-country flight was officially 
billed as a test of the Crusader’s “sustained 
capability * * * at near-maximum power 
over long distance.” 

Last month two Crusaders flew from a 
carrier off California to a carrier off Florida 
to demonstrate the Navy's flexibility for 
President Eisenhower and defense officials. 

On the flight, Glenn slowed for descents 
to refuel in the air and for the letdown over 
New York. 

A Crusader flew 1,015 miles per hour in 
the 1956 Thompson trophy race. 


MAJOR GLENN'S FAMILY Conripent He WOULD 
Ser New SPEED MARK 

“Johnny was hoping he could make it in 
3 hours.” 

So said Mrs. John Glenn, Sr., of New Con- 
cord Tuesday morning as she followed the 
in es her son by television and radio 
as he s across the coun in a 
Crusader Jet. 1 N 

But the Glenns weren't able to remaln at 
home. Their television set went on the 


blink, and they hurried to the home of 


neighbors to keep tab on the flight. 

“Johnny told us,” Mrs. Glenn said, “that 
his route would take him between Coshocton 
and Otsego.” 

Of course, his plane would have been too 
high to see although a vapor trail may have 
been visible. According to the CAA station 
at the municipal airport, Major Glenn noti- 
fied the Columbus airport at 10:33 a. m. that 
he was north of Columbus and expected to 
be over Johnstown, Pa., in 20 minutes, 

Glenn's wife, Anna Margaret, and two chil- 
dren, Carolyn 9, and David 11, today occu- 
pied the presidential suit in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, and Major Glenn was to 
join them after he landed. 

During the morning, Mrs. Glenn and the 
children were interviewed on the nationwide 
television program, Home, conducted by Ar- 
lene Francis, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Glenn, Sr., as well as Mrs. 
Glenn’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. Homer Castor, 
also of New Concord, were not concerned 
over the major’s safety. However, all fol- 
lowed progress of the flight closely, hoping 
he would break the record. 

Major Glenn earned the title of “Mig-Mad 
Marine” in the Korean war by bagging three 
Chinese Communist planes in the last 9 days 
of fighting there. 

He has been stationed with the Office of 
Design and Procurement in Washington but 
was given leave to make the test. 

He was graduated from New Concord High 
School in 1939 and was a junior at Muskin- 
gum College when Pearl Harbor plunged the 
United States into war. He entered the Ma- 
rine Corps in the spring of 1942 and was 
commissioned in March the following year. 

Assigned to the Marshall Islands, he flew 
59 missions in propeller-driven Corsairs, after 
which he was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and two air medals. 

After the war, he was stationed at the 
Nayal Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex., 
where he served as flying instructor. He 
was then transferred to Quantico, Va., air 
station. 

He arrived in Korea in February 1955 and 
flew 63 bombing attack and strafing mis- 
sions with a jet squadron before being as- 
signed temporarily to the Air Force as a 
marine exchange pilot. 

He later became a jet test pilot at the 
Naval Air Test Center, Pautuxent River, Md., 
where be remained until assigned to Wash- 
ington. 


Spiraling Living Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Productivity Shaping Up as a 
Key Factor as Labor, Industry Argue 
Blame for Spiraling Living Costs,” writ- 
ten by George H. Hall, and published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Propuctiviry SHAPING Up as a Key FACTOR AS 

LABOR, INDUSTRY ARGUE BLAME FOR SPIRAL- 

ING LIVING COSTS—UNIONS ASSAIL PRICE IN- 

CREASES ACCOMPANYING WAGE RISES AS “IRRE- 

BPONSIBLE''—MANAGEMENT Says LABOR 

Costs Have RISEN FASTER THAN REAL OUT- 

PUT 


(By George H. Hall) 

WASHINGTON, June 29.—The persistent rise 
in the cost of living, up three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in May to the ninth consecutive record 
high point, has increased the concern of 
economists over changing wage-price-pro- 
ductivity relations. 

The new living cost rise, announced Tues- 
day by the Department of Labor, brought the 
consumer price index to 119.6 percent of the 
1947-49 average, or 3.6 points above a year 
ago. Because of it, nearly 1 million workers 
will receive wage increases under contracts 
equating pay scales with living costs. 

There is no indication that the rises in 
wages and prices will end soon. On Monday, 
compensation to workers in the steel indus- 
try will go up about 17.1 cents an hour be- 
cause of various provisions in a contract 
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signed last year. About the same time, steel 
prices will be advanced by $6 a ton. There is 
a comparable situation in automobiles, rall- 
roads, and many other big industries. 


š UNION ACCUSES STEEL INDUSTRY 


Pinning down responsibility for the so- 
called wage-price spiral, is a subjective mat- 
ter. Earlier this month David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, said, “Steel management leads the 
field in the irresponsibility of its pricing 
policies which have contributed to the rising 
trend of prices for more than a decade.” 

The net profits of the United States Steel 
Corp. so far this year, McDonald said, are 
running at an annual rate of $461,900,000. 
He said the increased labor charges to be in- 
curred this year under last year’s 3-year 
contract would cost the company $51,500,000 
and that after tax adjustments the corpora- 
tion would have an indicated 1957 net profit 
of $437 million. McDonald used these sta- 
tistics to argue that the new price increase 
was not necessitated by rising labor costs. 

Opposed to the union argument that wage 
increases can be taken out of profits is the 
management position that profits are not 
high enough to meet industry's need for new 
capital and to pay investors a reasonable 
return. Higher prices must follow if pay in- 
creases cannot be met out of increased effi- 
ciency of production, employers say. 

STEEL EXECUTIVE'S VIEW 

In a recent interview in the magazine 
U. S. News & World Report, President Jo- 
seph L. Block, of the Inland Steel Co., was 
asked: 

“Where is this spiral going to end? If 
labor keeps adding and you keep adding to 
prices, what is going to be the end result?” 

“I wish I knew,” Block said. “I'm not as 
concerned about the spiral per se as about 
the relationship. If you had everything in 
proper perspective—which you don’t—if 
everything was in nice proper balance, then 
you could say that labor advances could go 
on directly in proportion to productivity 
without ever raising the price again, but 
you haven't got that. Your labor costs have 
gone up substantially more than your steel 
prices.” 

The key to an important aspect of the 
question of wages, prices, and inflation is 
productivity, a complex subject about which 
not too much is known. Productivity crops 
up endlessly in labor-management negotia- 
tions. In his state of the Union message 
last January 10 President Eisenhower took 
note of the subject by stating: 

“If our economy is to remain healthy, in- 
creases in wages and other labor benefits, 
negotiated by labor and management, must 
be reasonably related to improvement in 
productivity. Such increases are beneficial, 
for they provide wage earners with greater 
purchasing power. Except where necessary 
to correct obvious injustices, wage increases 
that outrun productivity, however, are an 
inflationary factor.” 

PLEA BY EISENHOWER 


At his press conference Wednesday Mr, 
Elsenhower repeated his thought. In plead- 
ing for statesmanlike action by business and 
labor, the President said business should 
approve a price rise only when it is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to continue to get 
the kind of money they need for the ex- 
pansion demanded in this country and at 
the same time labor should demand wage 
increases that conform roughly to the in- 
crease in productivity of the individual. 

The Department of Labor concedes the 
need for additional studies of productivity, 
which is the relation of units of output to 
units of input, but complains that it does 
not have enough money to do the needed 
work. It has published only one major spe- 
cific industry study in recent years, on the 
basic steel industry between 1939 and 1955. 
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Unions find productvity analyses difficult. 
The United Auto Workers, for example, has 
an unusually expert economic and statisti- 
cal staff, but has not published a produc- 
tivity study, asserting the manufacturers will 
not give the union adequate figures, One 
of the few nontechnical handbooks avail- 
able for public distribution is a 48-page 
treatise prepared in 1952 by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORT 


The subject is a technical one and in a 
recent report titled “Productivity, Earnings, 
Costs, and Prices in Private Nonagricultural 
Sector of the Economy From 1947 to 1956” 
the Labor Department went out of its way 
to warn readers that the data could be inter- 
preted “and possibly misinterpreted” in 
various ways. 

Despite this caveat, a considerable con- 
troversy was stirred up by publication in 
the New York Times of an article which 
Ewan Clague, Labor Department Commis- 
sioner of Statistics, said misinterpreted the 
data and which the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO charged “manipulated” the report. 

The Times article said the report “strongly 
implied” that wages had been “a key cause” 
of recent price increases, though the article 
pointed out the report did not reach a cause- 
and-effect conclusion, The report specifi- 
cally advised caution in determining the 
cause of price increases. 


WHAT THE REPORT SAID 


The report said this: i 

“Between 1947 and 1956, average hourly 
earnings of all employees (wages and sala- 
ries) increased by about 59 percent. If one 
adds to earnings the contributions of em- 
ployers for social security, private health 
and insurance funds and similar supple- 
mental payments, then total compensation 
per hour increased by slightly more than 61 


percent. 

“During the same period the consumer 
price index—reflecting the prices of goods 
and services purchased with the income re- 
celved by labor—increased by about 22 per- 
cent. If an adjustment is made to earn- 
ings for the increase in the consumer price 
index, in order to convert money earnings to 
real earnings with constant purchasing 
power, then the increase in real earnings per 
hour was about 30 percent, including em- 
ployer contributions, close to 33 percent. 

“At this point a comparison can be made 
between productivity and either of the two 
earnings estimates. From the viewpoint of 
labor's share in the real gains in produc- 
tivity achieved during the postwar period, 
the more appropriate comparison would be 
with earnings adjusted to reflect real pur- 
chasing power. On questions of changes in 
labor costs and other costs of production, 
the actual payments to labor in the current 
dollars of the given year should be used, 


TABLE SHOWS VARIANCE 


“An accompanying table indicates that the 
increase in output per employee man-hour 
between 1947 and 1956 was about 26 percent, 
less than the increase in real earnings dur- 
ing the samé period, regardless of the in- 
clusion or exclusion of the supplements to 
wages and salaries. 

“It is important to note, however, that 
between 1947 and 1952 real product per man- 
hour increased more than real hourly earn- 
ings (excluding supplements). 

“By 1953 real earnings had about caught 
up with the increase in productivity; they re- 
mained in line through 1955, and it was not 
until 1956 that real earnings definitely ex- 
ceeded productivity. Real earnings, includ- 
ing supplements, overtook productivity 
somewhat earlier and have remained ahead 
since 1954. 

“The increase in average hourly compen- 
sation in current dollars represents an in- 
crease in labor costs only to the extent that 
it exceeds the increase in productivity (real 
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product perman-hour). This is true because 
unit-labor costs are affected not only by 
the increase in compensation per hour, but 
also by the number of man-hour required 
per unit. 

“It is in this sense that productivity is a 
crucial element in the wage-cost-price rela- 
tionship. It represents the margin within 
Which wage increases can be granted with- 
out increasing production costs or curtail- 
ing the amount available for other income 
payments. 

“With this relationship as a background, 
the figures indicate that average hourly com- 
pensation in current dollars increased much 
More than productivity during the postwar 
period. The former increased by about 61 
percent, the latter by 26 percent, leading to 
an increase in employee compensation per 
dollar of real product of about 28 percent," 


FINDINGS IN NAM STUDY 


From another angle, & recent report of 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
states that rising wages have been an im- 
Portant factor in infiationary trends in re- 
cent years. Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist of the board, said that “wage 
Costs in current dollars, including fringe 
benefits of all forms, have outstripped the 
Bains in productivity since World War II.“ 

Wage-price movements were sharply af- 
fected by the last war. During the war, price 
Controls were somewhat tighter than controls 
On wages. After the war, prices outran 
Wages for several years. Lately wages have 
gone up faster than prices. These factors 
vary a great deal from industry to industry. 

The BLS study shows that in the steel 
industry output per man-hour (productivi- 
ty) increased at a rate of 2.9 percent a year 
between 1947 and 1955. Other figures show 
that since 1950 in the steel industry pro- 
ductivity has increased about 15 percent, 
hourly pay 59 percent, and prices 47 percent. 


Fumbling Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, while 
foreign aid remains a vital part of our 
foreign policy in order to stem the tide 
of communism, our foreign policy on a 
Whole has been sadly lacking in imagi- 
Nation and vision. The Communists 
have suffered 3 distinct violent shake- 
UDs in the past 4 years; Stalin’s death, 
the Hungarian revolt, and the recent 
Purge of a number of the top Reds in 
the Moscow regime. The Eisenhower 
administration has unfortunately failed 
to take advantage of these excellent op- 
bortunities in the field of foreign policy. 
These facts are ably pointed out in the 
following editorial published in the Mil- 
Waukee Journal, July 15, 1957: 

FUMBLING FOREIGN PoLICY 

The Communist world has suffered 3 
Severe shocks since the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office in 1953; the death of 
Stalin, the revolt in Hungary, and this 
month's purge of Malenkov, Molotov, and 
other top Reds. 

In each instance, the United States was 
apparently not prepared to take advantage 
Of these crises in communism. After Stalin's 
death and the Hungarian revolt, certainly, 
we did nothing effective to prevent the Reds 
from rallying, regrouping and resuming their 
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drive for world domination. There is no evi- 
dence that we have any program to profit 
from Moscow's present headaches. 

Here is another part of the same picture, 
During these years, Soviet policy has under- 
gone at least a tactical shift. Stalin’s frown 
has been replaced by Khrushchey’s grin. 
“Peaceful coexistence” is today’s slogan. 
Khrushchey and Bulganin flit over Europe 
and Asia trying to sell themselves as mis- 
sionaries of moderation, good will, and peace. 

These policies are harder in some ways to 
counter than the cold war of Stalin, with its 
emphasis on military preparation, threats, 
and intransigence. They call for new at- 
titudes, policies, and plans on the part of the 
United States. Most of all, they demand free 
world leadership that is imaginative, coura- 
geous, vigorous, and decisive. 

The Eisenhower administration has not 
provided such leadership. It has not de- 
veloped the political, economic, and cultural 
programs essential to keeping the free world 
safely out front in a fluid and dangerous 
contest. 

Most of the time the administration has 
improvised in foreign policy, reacted to 
Communist moves, or acted belatedly to 
salvage something from a situation which 
shouldn't have been permitted to develop 
in the first place. 

Communists din into the world ears 
(Khrushchev is doing it again, now that 
his coup has succeeded) that the United 
States can’t make up its mind about dis- 
armament, blocks peaceful coexistence, 
wants world war, prevents international 
trade and rejects cultural exchanges between 
East and West. 

Most of these charges are based on dis- 
tortion or falsehood and are easily disproved. 
But nd one in top places acts to answer 
them. President Eisenhower, who enjoys the 
hearing and respect of the world, could punc- 
ture them, but he has not made a compre- 
hensive statément about American foreign 
policy since before his reelection last No- 
vember, 

All this is not to say that the Communists 
are winning. Thanks in large part to their 
own blunders, dissensions and inherent 
weaknesses they are not. One can say, how- 
ever, that this country has missed, and 
continues to miss, tremendous opportunities 
to push imperialistic, Soviet communism 
further on the way to decline. 

History may note it as one of the mis- 
fortunes of this crucial period that the free 
world was led by a well intentioned President 
who did not have the necessary interest in 
and vigor for his job. It may also note that 
he had an unimaginative Secretary of State 
who was great with slogans and pious plati- 
tudes, and had lost the confidence of just 
about everyone except the President himself. 


Employment of American Musicians and 
Service Employees in the Hotel Indus- 
try Should Be Our Guide in Reducing 
the Unjust Cabaret Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, steps are being taken at last to 
reduce the unjust and discriminatory so- 
called cabaret tax which was first im- 
posed as a temporary, emergency meas- 
ure during the First World War. This is 
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the only excise tax remaining at the high 
wartime rate of 20 percent. 

The harmful effects of this tax on em- 
ployment of American musicians and 
employees in the hotel service trades is 
well known. Former Congressman An- 
drew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO, director of 
legislation, has estimated that about 
50,000 jobs could be created for musi- 
cians and others by the repeal of this 
unfair tax. Also, he points out, this tax 
hurts the average man’s recreation 
haunts more than the big, expensive 
night clubs where spending runs high. 

Mr. Biemiller says: x 

These 50,000 jobs need protection and the 
country should help, not hurt, a leisure oc- 
oe that many Americans need and 
enjoy. 


The current lack of employment of 
American musicians is so pronounced as 
to threaten the very existence of music 
in our society. When we permit a falla- 
cious Federal tax policy to strike at the 
vitals of a basic culture we are indeed 
surrendering the main redoubts of our 
free world to the enemies of our way of 
life. i 
On January 30, 80 Democratic Mem- 
bers of this House signed a statement 
which said, among other things: 

We favor a revision of the tax law to close 
the loopholes in the 1954 act to eliminate 
unwarranted privileges and to provide tax 
adjustment for small-business men. 


I would like to take this occasion to 
commend my colleagues on the House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee and the 
subcommittee chairman, the able and 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Foranp], for overriding ad- 
ministration opposition and approving 
a bill to cut the 20-percent Federal tax 
on night club and cabaret checks to 10 
percent, 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Foranp] has stated publicly that 
he expected opposition to the reduction 
in the cabaret tax from “do-gooders who 
think cabarets mean honky-tonks.” And 
he said this infamous and discriminatory 
tax should be reduced to give our great 
hotel industry some much-needed relief. 

I agree, and I believe a majority of 
the Members of Congress agree, with the 
representatives of the Music Educators 
National Conference, the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and other great 
national organizations that: 

No impediments of a financial nature, tax- 
wise, should be a deterrent to the future of 
the United States artist. Further, no deter- 
rents of a financial nature, taxwise, should 
be continued which stand between the mil- 
lions of people in the United States, all of 
whom have come through the United States 
school systems, and the right of these mil- 
lions of people to enjoy and participate in 
music whenever and wherever they find it, 
whether as performers or audience, 


It was a matter of widespread com- 
ment that Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, in a recent radio interview, said 
he favored repeal of the cabaret tax. 
This put him at loggerheads with the 
Treasury Department which has all 
along recommended against enactment 
of any remedial legislation to reduce or 
i ae this unjust and discriminatory 
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This so-called cabaret tax has many 
ramifications and has led to unfortunate 
and unwise decisions by Federal officials 
which result in further hampering our 
small-business men in the restaurant and 
hotel industry. 

I desire to call attention of my col- 
leagues in the House toa recent ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Service concerning 
the application of the so-called cabaret 
tax to vending machines. Reference is 
made to Revenue Ruling 57-263, Internal 
Revenue Bulletin, June 17, 1957, page 48. 

The ruling holds generally that 
amounts received for food, refreshments, 
or merchandise dispensed by means of 
vending machines in an establishment 
which qualifies as a cabaret under sec- 
tion 4231 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are subject to the tax imposed 
by that section—cabaret tax. The per- 
son receiving such payments is liable for 
the return and payment of the tax, 
whether he is the owner of the cabaret 
or a concessionaire. 

While the ruling specifically discusses 
amounts paid for food, refreshment, or 
merchandise, there is a distinct inference 
that amounts paid for service would be 
taxable also. 


Your attention is invited to the follow- 
ing language in the ruling: 

Under the provisions of section 4231 (6) 
of the Code, a tax is imposed upon all 
amounts paid for admission, refreshment, 
service, or merchandise, at any roof garden, 
cabaret, or other similar place furnishing a 
public performance for profit, by or for any 
patron or guest who is entitled to be present 
during any portion of such performance. 
That section also provides that the tax shall 
be returned and paid by the person receiving 
such payments. 

The statute imposes the tax upon all 
amounts paid for admission, refreshment, 
service, or merchandise, at a cabaret, and 
there is no qualification with respect to how 
the serving or selling of food, refreshment, 
or merchandise must be accomplished. The 
law also provides that the person receiving 
such payments at a cabaret is liable for the 
tax thereon, and there is no provision that 
liability shall be limited to the owner or 
operator of the cabaret. Nor is there any 
statutory requirement that, where a conces- 
sionaire receives such payments, the con- 
cession must constitute a cabaret in and of 
itself for the payments to be subject to tax. 
The determination of who receives the pay- 
ments must be based upon the facts of each 
particular case. 


Likewise, it appears from a reading of 
the statute that there is no qualification 
with respect to how the selling of a serv- 
ice must be accomplished. It is, there- 
fore, submitted that amounts paid for 
telephone service—a pay telephone is a 
vending machine for selling a service—in 
an establishment furnishing a public 
performance, would be subject to the 
cabaret tax. Furthermore, the poor hat- 
check girl would obviously come under 
this ruling. So I suppose when we are 
out for dinner at a place furnishing en- 
tertainment we will have to add a nickel 
to the quarter for the hat-check girl, so 
she can take cate of the cabaret tax on 
her little fee. 

This ruling accomplishes the ridiculous 
in arbitrary, literal interpretation of the 
law with no regard whatsoever for the 
reasonableness of its application. Most 
establishments subject to the cabaret tax 
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ere open for business from 16 to 20 hours 
per day. During that period, there is 
entertainment for not more than 3 or 4 
hours. The only income taxable is that 
derived from patrons who are entitled to 
be present during any portion of the en- 
tertainment. There is no possible way 
in which the proprietor or the conces- 
sionaire can determine what proportion 
of the income from vending machines is 
attributable to patrons entitled to be 
present during the entertainment. Let 
us say a package of cigarettes is obtained 
from a vending machine in an establish- 
ment where there is public entertain- 
ment. When receipts of the machine are 
checked for tax purposes there is no 
possible way to determine whether that 
package of cigarettes was purchased by 
a patron entitled to be present for the 
entertainment, or by a person who 
dropped in the establishment simply to 
get a package of cigarettes. And since 
it is the practice of the Internal Revenue 
Service to send agents into an establish- 
ment to determine from on-the-spot ob- 
servation the proportion of gross revenue 
attributable to patrons entitled to be 
present during the entertainment and 
then to apply retroactively that propor- 
ticn to the gross income of the establish- 
ment for a 3-year period, we can assume 
that revenues from vending machines 
will be included in the tax base for future 
assessments of this tax. 

Under the theory of this ruling, a tele- 
phone company which places a pay tele- 
phone booth in the establishment; re- 
tains control over it; receives the pro- 
ceeds from it; pays the operating ex- 
penses; and provides the necessary main- 
tenance and service, would be liable for 
the return and the payment of the tax 
on the receipts from the telephone. Fur- 
ther, telephone companies throughout 
the United States would be liable for the 
tax over the past 3 years together with 
the interest and penalties. 

Obviously, such a result is ridiculous 
but it does illustrate the fact that this 
burdensome tax which was originally in- 
tended to be a wartime tax on luxury 
entertainment has now become a 20-per- 
cent income tax on the gross income de- 
rived in or about any restaurant, tav- 
ern, hotel or other establishment serv- 
ing the public by selling food and bev- 
erage for consumption on the premises 
where, practically, any entertainment is 
provided. 

Thus, it would appear that this tax on 
entertainment, which has already put 
thousands of musicians out of work and 
which has long since become a serious 
deterrent to the advancement of one of 
our basic cultural arts namely music, is 
now spreading out under rulings of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue like the ten- 
tacles of an octopus to grab income from 
other fields. 

The complete text of the ruling to 
which I refer is as follows: 

SECTION 4231.—IMPOSITION oF Tax (ADMIs- 
SIONS)—REVENUE RULING 57-263 
(Reference; Internal Revenue Bulletin, June 
17, 1957, p. 48) 

Amounts received as payments for food, 
refreshment, or merchandise dispensed by 
means of vending machines in an establish- 
ment which qualifies as a cabaret under 
section 4231 of the Internal Revenue Code 
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of 1954, are subject to the tax imposed by 
that section. Amounts received for photo- 
graphic or checking services are also taxable. 
The person receiving such payments is liable 
for the return and payment of the tax, 
whether he is the owner of the cabaret or a 
concessionaire. 

Advice has been requested whether 
amounts paid for food, refreshment, or mer- 
chandise dispensed by means of vending 
machines in an establishment which quali- 
fies as a cabaret are subject to cabaret tax; 
if so, it has been requested that a determi- 
nation be made as to the person liable for 
the return and payment of the tax in the 
situations described below. 

1. A cabaret owner or operator rents cer- 
tain vending machines which he places in his 
cabaret for the dispensing of food, refresh- 
ment, and cigarettes to patrons. The cabaret 
owner or operator has control over the ma- 
chines, pays the operating expenses, main- 
tains them, and receives all the proceeds 
therefrom. Under the rental agreement, the 
owner of the machines receives either a fiat 
rate each month or an amount equal to a 
percentage of the gross receipts from the 
machines. 

2. A cabaret owner or operator grants to 
another person rights to concessions in the 
cabaret. The concessions include the opera- 
tion of food, refreshment, and cigarette- 
vending machines, the photographing of cus- 
tomers, and the maintenance of checking 
facilities. Under the terms of the agreement 
between the parties, the concessionaire re- 
ceives the proceeds from the concessions, 
pays the operating expenses, provides neces- 
sary maintenance and service, and has con- 
trol over the vending machines and the 
photographic and checking facilities. The 
concessionaire pays the cabaret owner a flat 
rate for the concessions rights or an amount 
equal to a percentage of the gross receipts 
derived from the concessions, 

Under the provisions of section 4231 (6) 
of the code, a tax is imposed upon all amounts 
paid for admission, refreshment, service, or 
merchandise, at any roof garden, cabaret, or 
other similar place furnishing a public per- 
formance for profit, by or for any patron or 
guest who is entitled to be present during 
any portion of such performance. That sec- 
tion also provides that the tax shall be re- 
turned and.paid by the person receiving such 
payments. 

The statute impeses the tax upon all 
amounts paid for admission, refreshment, 
service, or merchandise, at a cabaret, and 
there is no qualification with respect to how 
the serving or selling of food, refreshment, or 
merchandise must be accomplished. The law 
also provides that the person receiving such 
payments at a cabaret is liable for the tax 
thereon, and there is no provision that lia- 
bility shall be limited to the owner or opera- 
tor of the cabaret. Nor is there any statu- 
tory requirement that, where a concession- 
aire receives such payments, the concession 
must constitute a cabaret in and of itself for 
the payments to be subject to tax. The de- 
termination of who receives the payments 
must be based upon the facts of each par- 
ticular case. 

It is held that amounts paid for food, re- 
freshment, or merchandise at a cabaret are 
subject to tax even though such items are 
dispensed by- means of vending machines. 
It is further held that, under the circum- 
stances described in (1) above, the cabaret 
owner or operator who rents and operates the 
vending machines is the person receiving the 
payments for the food, refreshment, or mer- 
chandise within the meaning of section 4231 
(6) of the code, and he is liable for the return 
and payment of the tax on the total receipts 
from the machines, Under such circum- 
stances, the owner of the machines is not 
liable for rental of the machines, regardless 
of the basis upon which the rental payments 
are made. 
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On the other hand, it is held, that under 
the circumstances described in (2) above, 
the concessionaire is the person receiving 
the payments for the food, refreshment, or 
merchandise, and he is liable for the return 
and payment of the tax on the total receipts 
from the machines. A photographic or 
checking concession is considered to provide 
& service within the meaning of the statute 
and fixed amounts paid by patrons of the 
Cabaret for such service are subject to the 
Cabaret tax. Under these circumstances, the 
cabaret owner or operator is not liable for 
tax on amounts paid to him for the conces- 
sions rights regardless of the basis upon 
which payments are made. 


Industry Moves to the Indian Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
when Mr. Glenn L. Emmons became 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, one of 
the first things he evidenced as being 
the basis of his attitude regarding the 
Indians was his belief in the importance 
of the full development of industry on 
the Indian reservations, wherever possi- 
ble. Mr. Emmons has diligently pursued 
this goal; and I believe that today one 
of the great accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower administration can be found 
in the attention paid to the Indians, 
Particularly in bringing industry and 
jobs to the reservations, or, where that 
is not possible, in taking the Indians to 
where the jobs exist. 

We in Arizona are particulraly proud 
of this work, because the man who has 
headed this particular division of the In- 
dian Bureau is Carl Beck, a man who 
Came from Springerville, Ariz., a long- 
time resident of the State, who grew up 
among the Navaho and Hopi Indians, and 
who has a real feeling for the Indians. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Industry Moves to 
Indian Country,” written by Mr. Glenn 

ons, and published in the Conway 
Publication Industrial Development for 
June 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY Moves TO INDIAN COUNTRY 
(By Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs) 

For years we heard so much about the 
Vanishing American that many people today 
assume that our Indian population is steadily 
Srowing smaller. Quite the contrary is true. 
The vanishing American is no longer vanish- 
ing. Thanks to a high birthrate and a de- 
clining deathrate, the Indian is now increas- 
ing in number faster than the population of 
the United States as a whole. But his land 
base—two-hundred-odd reservations scat- 

mainly west of the Mississippi— 
remains fixed in size. 

Therein lies the crux of the Indian prob- 
lem. Surveys made in recent years show 
that even if the natural resources of the res- 
ervations were developed to their maximum 
Potential, through improved methods of 
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farming, grazing, lumbering, and mining— 
and this is a goal we in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs are constantly striving toward—it is 
doubtful if the reservations would provide a 
decent standard of living for the more than 
800,000 Indians now living on them. 

Let me give you just one example. The 
Oglala Sioux live on Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota. If that fairly large res- 
ervation were divided up into economic live- 
stock units, cattle-raising would provide a 
good living to about 500 families. Unfortu- 
nately, there are 1,800 families living on that 
reservation right now, and they are having 
more children almost every day. 

That is why we in the Bureau have been 
emphasizing industrial development in our 
three-point program to provide more educa- 
tion, better health facilities, and wider eco- 
nomic opportunities for the first Americans, 
Thousands of healthy, young Indian men and 
women are growing up on the reservations 
yearly. 

I've known many of them personally in 
New Mexico before coming to Washington in 
August 1953. They need jobs—interesting 
jobs, rewarding jobs—badly. Only a few 
of them want to become farmers or stock- 
raisers. h, 

Many of them would like to go into in- 
dustry, and Indians, as a group, seem to 
have a special talent for work requiring skill 
with the hands. They are teachable and 
patient. Yet industrial jobs near the reser- 
vations have for years been almost totally 
lacking. 

As for the newer plants, the production 
manager who opened the furniture factory. 
at Gallup, N. Mex., got to know Indians 
through those who came to work for him in 
his main plant in Los Angeles. “Indians are 
not strangers to us,” he said recently. “A 
number of them have been, or are now, 
regularly employed by our firm. Some were 
skilled workers when they joined the com- 
pany and others proved their ability. It 
has been this exceptionally fine experience 
with Indian workers in the Los Angeles plant 
that first influenced company officials to 
negotiate with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Navaho tribe for the branch factory 
in Gallup.” Possibly I should explain that 
the Indians he spoke of as being in Los 
Angeles came to that city through the vol- 
untary relocation service, another phase of 
our effort to help Indians to improve their 
economic status. 

At Flagstaff, Ariz., where Lear, Inc., of 
Santa Monica, Calif., has established a small 
branch, Navahos skilled in weaving and silver 
craft are now being trained in the intricate 
assembly of electronic components. Navaho 
women have already demonstrated their ap- 
titude for this work, according to the plant 
manager. “We're here to stay,” he said, “and 
we'll continue to expand to the limit of our 
ability to sell and to produce.” 

Fly-by-night outfits are not desired. They 
bring dislocation and social problems. 
Healthy industrial development, on the other 
hand, secures benefit to all Americans. The 
businessman finds new vistas in opening & 
new labor market and in helping to develop 
a new sales market. 

Americans-at-large benefit by having an 
Indian population which has become more 
selfsupporting. But the Indians benefit the 
most. Not only does industrial development 
in their areas give them more economic free- 
dom and larger purchasing power, but it 
enables them to participate in and share 
more fully both the activities and rewards 
of modern American life. 

For many years my belief has been that 
if we give the Indians education and eco- 
nomic opportunity, the socalled “Indian 
problem” will do the vanishing—not the 
Indian, Indians are now gett, an educa- 
tional opportunity. With the telligent aid 
of all concerned, we shall continue to help 
them find economic opportunity. 
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The reasons why such jobs have been so 
scarce are fairly obvious. Few Indian reser- 
vations are situated near large consumer 
markets or main lines of transportation. 
Most of them, let us face it, are hidden away 
in isolated parts of States like Montana, 
Idaho, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. That is 
why an industrial development program 
might seem to have two strikes on it before 
it started. 

But within the past year, thanks to the 
Indian Bureau's industrial development 
program, seven small industries employing 
Indians, exclusively or to a very large extent, 
have opened their doors in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Montana, South Dakota and North 
Carolina. It has not been easy to get these 
pilot industries underway, 

It has required hard work and protracted 
cooperation on the part of the factory own- 
ers, townspeople,: Indians, and the Bureau 
in Washington. Nor is it all clear sailing 
ahead. But the fact is over 500 Indian men 
and women will have jobs who did not have 
jobs before. And, despite what you may have 
heard, they are arriving for work on time, 
They are sticking to the job. 

Some of the new factories are making 
what you might expect them to make. The 
First Americans, Inc., at Lame Deer, Mont., 
for instance, is manufacturing plastics and 
wood products, and Cherokee Leathercraft, . 
Inc., at Cherokee, N. C., is turning out moc- 
casins. But the Indians employed by Lear 
Navaho at Flagstaff, Ariz., are engaged in 
producing electronic components, and Nav- 
aho Furniture Industries, Inc., at Gallup, 
N. Mex., a branch of the Baby Line Furni- 
ture Co., has just. shipped its first carload of 
tiny tots’ furniture to Sears, Roebuck. 

Nor should we overlook an older, defense- 
sponsored, jewel-bearing factory in Rolla, 
N. Dak., operated by the Bulova Watch Co., 
which has been in successful operation since 
1953, and the even older plant of the Simp- 
son Electric Co., at Lac du Flambeau, Wis., 
which has been providing steady employ- 
ment for local Chippewa Indians for ap- 


-proximately a decade. 


Perhaps I should point out here that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs definitely does not 
subsidize these plants. Its role is confined 
to stimulating and encouraging their estab- 
lishment by acting as liaison among the 
several parties concerned. 

A very few of the Indian tribes, like 
the Navahos who have earmarked $600,000 
of their income from oil and gas leases 
for industrial development, have money of 
their own to invest. In such cases our job 
is pretty much to see that the Indians get 
a fair deal. Most tribes, however, have little 
capital to invest, and here the Bureau has 
recently made a helpful move by liberalizing 
its regulations for loans to the tribes to 
permit the financing of industry-attraction 


programs. 

For it is the tribe which actually offers 
the inducement to the businessman, In re- 
turn for his agreement to employ its mem- 
bers, the tribe may provide facilities such 
as a rent-free building for an initial period. 
The employer must also agree to pay prevail- 
ing wage rates. 

Last year Congress gave the program a big 
boost by authorizing the Bureau to under- 
take a vocational-training program for adult 
Indians. Part of the funds appropriated 
under the new act will be used for on-the- 
job training. 

This means that, beginning probably 
July 1, industries cooperating in the program 
may be approved as training facilities. In- 
dustries so approved will be paid directly by 
the Government for the training of Indians 
during limited periods, which will be deter- 
mined according to the degree of skill to be 
achieved by the Indian. This new arrange- 
ment will operate very much along the lines 
of the GI on-the-job training program after 
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World War II. Its advantages to both the 
Indians and the infant Industries should be 
apparent. 

Solid evidence of Indian capabilities is 
found at the Bulova plant at Rolla, N. Dak. 
‘This plant, which turns out precision ord- 
mance products, employs over a hundred 
Chippewa Indians from the nearby Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, Precision work de- 
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manded of Indian workers involves ruby 
bearings with a diameter of 0.0394 of an inch 
and a drill with a diameter of 0.00177 of an 
inch. 

Plant officials with whom I have talked 
say they cannot praise too highly the ability 
of their Indian workers to meet these minute 
requirements. Besides dexterity, the work 
demands better-than-average eyesight and 
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infinite patience. The Indians have all 
three. Absenteeism and the turnover rate 
are each about 3 percent; the national norm, 
I understand, is almost twice that. 

PLANTS ESTABLISHED RECENTLY AT INDIAN 

SITES 

As of April 1, 1957, achievements of the 
Bureau's industrial development program 
were as follows: 


Name and home office of company 


Saddiecraft, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn 
Los 


S FP pang Homes, Ine., Alma, 
Martin 8. Meyers & Associates, Los 
Angeles, Calif. : 


City, 8. Dak. 


N. Mex, 


Declaration of Corfu of July 20, 1917 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, July 
20 will mark 40 years since the Declara- 
tion of Corfu was signed. 

During the First World War, the seat 
of the Serbian Government in exile was 
the island of Corfu in Greece. The 
Yugoslay Committee, the representation 
of the Yugoslavs of Austria-Hungary in 
exile—with their seat in London—de- 
cided at the end of May 1917 that an 
invitation from the Serbian Government 
to participate in a conference should be 
accepted. 

The Yugoslav Committee nominated 
as delegates: The President of the com- 
mittee, Ante Trumbic, Hinko Hinkovic, 
Dusan Vasiljevic, and Bogumil Vosnjak. 
Also participating in the discussions 
were the following Serbian Ministers: 
Premier Nikola Pasic, Stojan Protic, 
Momcilo Nincic, Vojislay Marinkovic, 
Marko Djuricic, and Milorad Draskovic. 

The Declaration of Corfu was a solemn 
manifest of the Serbian Government and 
the Yugoslav Committee, as the repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslavs of Austria- 
Hungary, which proclaimed that all 
Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenes have 
to be united in one state. The declara- 
tion had the character of a state program 
which laid the foundation of Yugoslavia. 

Dr. Bogumil Vosnjak is the sole sur- 
vivor of the committee. He lives in 
Washington and is presently vice presi- 
dent of the National Committee for Slo- 
venia, 

The Declaration of Corfu has been en- 
thusiastically hailed, not only by the 
whole Yugoslav emigration, but also by 
the Serbian Army, the Yugoslav Volun- 
teers, and by public opinion of the allies. 
Lord Cecil declared in the House of 
Commons on November 28, 1917, that 
“the ideas of the Corfu Declaration en- 
joy the full sympathies of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain.” Even the Yugo- 


Name and location of new plant 


Cherokee Leathercraft Co., Chero- 
kee Reservation, N. C. 


Mills, Inc., 
Grande, Ariz. 

The First Americans, Inc., Lame 
Deer, Mont. 

New Moon Homes, Inc., Rapid 

Zuni Industries, Zuni Reservation, 


Type of plant 


Leather goods (moccasins, eto.) 


Fishing tackle, plastics and wood 
ucts. 

Manufacturing of house traſlers 

Ceramics (mosaic table tops, ete.) 


slay press in Austria-Hungary published 
the text of the declaration without com- 
mentary, and that was characteristic 
enough. 

DECLARATION OF CORFU OF JULY 20, 1917 


At the conference of the members of the 
late Coalition Cabinet and those of the pres- 
ent Cabinet, and also the representatives of 
the Yugoslay Committee in London, all of 
whom have hitherto been working on parallel 
lines, views have been exchanged in col- 
laboration with the President of the Skup- 
stina, on all questions concerning the life 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Sloyenes in their 
joint future state. 

We are happy in being able once more on 
this occasion to point to the complete una- 
nimity of all parties concerned. 

In the first place the representatives of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes declare anew 
and most categorically that our people con- 
stitutes but one nation, and that it is one in 
blood, one by the spoken and written lan- 
guage, by the continuity and unity of the 
territory in which it lives, and finally, in 
virtue of the common and vital interests of 
its national existence and the general de- 
velopment of its moral and material life. 

The idea of its national unity has never 
suffered extinction, although all the intel- 
lectual forces of its enemy were directed 
against its unification, its liberty, and its 
national existence. Divided between several 
states, our nation is in Austria-Hungary 
alone split up into 11 provincial administra- 
tions coming under 13 legislative bodies. The 
feeling of national unity, together with the 
spirit of liberty and independence, have sup- 
ported it in the never-ending struggles of 
centuries against the Turks in the East and 
against the Magyars in the West. 

Being numerically inferior to its enemies 
in the East and West, it was impossible for 
it to safeguard its unity as a nation and a 
state, its liberty and its independence against 
the brutal maxim of might goes before right 
militating against it both East and West. 

But the moment has come when our people 
is no longer isolated. The war imposed by 
German militarism upon Russia, upon 
France, and upon England for the defense 
of their honor as well as for the liberty and 
independence of small nations, has developed 
into a struggle for the liberty of the world 
and the triumph of right over might. All 
nations which love liberty and independence 
have allied themselves together for their 
common defense, to save civilization and lib- 
erty at the cost of every sacrifice, to establish 
a new international order based upon justice 
and upon the right of every nation to dis- 
pose of itself and so organize its independent 


Anticipated a e of Indians 
and tribe involved 


40 eastern Cherokee (North Carolina), 


100 Navaho (Arizona). 
125 (immediately); 700 (ultimately); 
Pima and Pa) izona), 


(Ar 
January 1957_...| 75 to 100 2 Cheyenne (Mon- 
tana 


life; finally to establish a durable peace con- 
secrated to the progress and development of 
humanity and to secure the world against a 
catastrophe similar to that which the con- 
quering lust of German imperialism had 
provoked. 

To noble France, who has proclaimed the 
liberty of nations, and to England, the hearth 
of liberty, the great American Republic and 
the new, free and democratic Russia have 
joined themselves in proclaiming as their 
principal war aim the triumph of liberty 
and democracy and as basis of the new inter- 
national order the right of free self-determi- 
nation for every nation. 

Our nation of the three names, which has 
been the greatest sufferer under brute force 
and injustice and which has made the 
greatest sacrifices to preserve its right of self- 
determination, has with enthusiasm accepted 
this sublime principle put forward as the 
chief aim of this atrocious war, provoked by 
the violation of this very principle. 

The authorized representatives of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, in declaring that 
it is the desire of our people to free itself 
from every foreign yoke and to constitute it- 
self a free, national, and independent state, 
a desire based on the principle that every 
nation has the right to decide its own destiny, 
are agreed in judging that this state should 
be founded on the following modern and 
democratic principles: 

1. The state of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes, who are also known as the southern 
Slavs or Yugoslavs, will be a free and inde- 
pendent kingdom, with indivisible territory 
and unity of allegiance. It will be a consti- 
tutional, democratic, and parliamentary 
monarchy under the Karageorgevitch dynas- 
ty, which has always shared the ideas and 
the feelings of the nation, placing liberty and 
the national will above all else. 

2. This state will be named “the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” And 
the title of the sovereign will be “King of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” 

3. The state will have a single coat of arms, 
a single flag, and a single crown. These 
emblems will be composed of the present 
existing emblems. The unity of the state 
will be symbolized by the coat of arms and 
the flag of the Kingdom. 

4. The special Serb, Croat, and Slovene 
flags rank equally and may be freely hoisted 
on all occasions. The special coat of arms 
may be used with equal freedom, 

5. The three national designations—Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes—are equal before the 
law throughout the territory of the Kingdom, 
and everyone may use them freely upon all 
occasions of public life and in dealing with 
the authorities. 
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6. The two alphabets, the Cyrillic and the 
Latin, also rank equally, and everyone may 
use them freely throughout the territory of 
the Kingdom. The royal authorities and the 
local self-governing authorities have both 
the right and the duty to employ both alpha- 
bets in accordance with the wishes of the 
citizens. 

7. All recognized religions may be freely 
and publicly exercised. The Orthodox, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Mussulman faiths, which 
are those chiefly professed by our nation, 
shall rank equally and enjoy equal rights 
with regard to the state. 

In consideration of these principles the 
legislative will take special care to safeguard 
religious concord in conformity with the 
spirit and tradition of our whole nation. 

8. The calendar will be unified as soon as 
Possible. 

9. The territory of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes will include all 
the territory inhabited compactly and in ter- 
ritorial continuity by our nation of the three 
names. It cannot be mutilated without 
detriment to the vital interests of the com- 
munity. 

Our nation demands nothing that belongs 
to others. It demands only what is its own. 
It desires to free itself and to achieve its 
unity. Therefore it consciously and firmly 
refuses every partial solution of the problem 
of its national liberation and unification. 
It puts forward the proposition of its de- 
liverance from Austro-Hungarian domina- 
tion and its union with Serbia and Monte- 
negro in a single state forming an indivis- 
ible whole. 

In accordance with the right of self-deter- 
mination of peoples, no part of this terri- 
torial totality may without infringement of 
Justice be detached and incorporated with 
some other state without the consent of the 
nation itself. 

10. In the interests of freedom and of the 
equal rights of all nations, the Adriatic shall 
be free and open to each and all. 

11. All citizens through the territory of 
the kingdom shail be equal and enjoy the 
same rights with regard to the state and 
before the law. 

12. The election of the deputies to the na- 
tional representative body shall be by uni- 
versal suffrage, with equal, direct and secret 
ballot. The same shall apply to the elections 
in the communes and other administrative 
Units. Elections will take place in each 
commune. 

13. The constitution to be established af- 
ter the conclusion of peace by a constituent 
assembly elected by universal suffrage, with 
direct and secret ballot, will be the basis of 
the entire life of the state; it will be the 
Source and the consummation of all author- 
ity and of all rights by which the entire life 
of the nation will be regulated. 

The constitution will provide the nation 
With the possibility of exercising its special 
energies in local autonomies delimited by 
natural, social, and economic conditions. 

The constitution must be passed in its 
entirety by a numerically defined majority 
in the constituent assembly. 

The constitution, like all other laws 
Passed by the constituent assembly, will only 
come into force after having received the 
royal sanction. 

The nation of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes, thus unified, will form a state of 
about 12 million inhabitants. This state will 
be the guaranty for their independence and 
national development and their national and 
intellectual progress in general, a mighty 
bulwark against the German thrust, an 
insperable ally of all the civilized nations 
and states which have proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of right and liberty and that of in- 
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ternational justice. It will be a worthy menr- 
ber of the new community of nations. 
Drawn up in Corfu, July 7-20, 1917. 
The President of the Jugoslav Committee; 
Dr. ANTE TRUMBIC, 
Advocate, Deputy and Leader of the 
Croatian National Party in the Dal- 
mation Diet, late Mayor of Split 
(Spalato), late Deputy for the Dis- 
trict of Zadar (Zara) in the Aus- 
trian Parliament. 
The Prime Minister of the Kingdom of 
Serbia and Minister for Foreign Affairs: 
NIKOLA P. PasHITCH. 


Why Not Investigate the Court? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. James 
Burnham, a well-known writer, which 
appeared in the July 20 issue of the Na- 
tional Review. Mr. Burnham is an edi- 
tor of that magazine and argues that 
Congress should undertake an investi- 
gation of the working of the judiciary 
in order to determine to answer its re- 
cent encroachments. 

The article follows: 

Wir Nor INVESTIGATE THE COURT? 
(By James Burnham) 

(In the article that here follows I seek to 
motivate the following conclusion: A con- 
gressional investigation of the judiciary is 
the present reply to the Supreme Court.) 


HOW POWERFUL IS THE COURT? 


In a footnote to Federalist No. 78, Alexan- 
der Hamilton quoted Montesquieu: “Of all 
three powers above mentioned, the judiciary 
is next to nothing.” Amplifying, Hamilton 
wrote: “The judiciary, from the nature of 
its functions, will always be the least dan- 
gerous to the political rights of the Con- 
stitution; because it will be least in a ca- 
pacity to annoy or injure them, The judi- 
ciary * * * has no influence over either 
the sword or the purse; no direction either 
of the strength or of the wealth of the so- 
ciety; and can take no active resolution 
whatever. It may truly be said to have 
neither force nor will, but merely judg- 
ment; and must ultimately depend upon 
the ald of the executive arm even for the 
efficacy of its judgments. It is beyond com- 
parison the weakest of the 3 departments 
of power; [and] can never attack with suc- 
cess either of the other 2.“ 

Chief Justice John Marshall was repeat- 
ing the same essential conclusion when he 
declared in 1824: “Judicial power, as con- 
tradistinguished from the power of the 
laws, has no existence. Courts * * * can 
will nothing.” And Justice Owen Roberts 
echoed in 1936: “All the court does, can do, 
is to announce its considered judgment 
upon the question. The only power it has, 
if such it may be called, is the power of 
Judgment.” 

Reflecting on the decisions of the Earl 
Warren Court in re Slochower, Steve Nelson, 
Watkins, Du Pont, Jencks, Sweezy, Girard 
College, the Smith Act defendants, what are 
we to make of this traditional estimate? 
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Were Montesquieu, Hamilton, Marshall, and 
Roberts ignorant as analysts and false as 
prophets? Have changed conditions made 
their words irrelevant? Or have we on our 
side failed to make necessary distinctions? 

The answer is suggested in the same Fed- 
eralist paper: “Though individual oppression 
may now and then proceed from the courts 
of justice, the general liberty of the people 
can never be endangered from that quarter; 
I mean so long as the judiciary remains truly 
distinct from both the legislative and execu- 
tive powers. * * * Liberty can have nothing 
to fear from the judiciary alone, but would 
have everything to fear from its union with 
either [or both] of the other departments.” 

And is this not really obvious? The act 
of a court is a judgment, and this can be 
rendered only on an individual complaint 
that is brought—after the event—before it. 
The court cannot directly compel anyone to 
initiate the complaint or to accept its find- 
ings. Police and army—the means of coer- 
cion—are under command of the executive, 
not the judiciary. The courts cannot even 
assure the material conditions of their own 
existence; the taxing and appropriating pow- 
ers belong to the legislature. 

The judiciary can usurp undue power only 
with the support of compliance of the other 
2 branches, only in a united front with 1 or 
both of them. In the long run the judi- 
ciary must inevitably lose in a direct can- 
flict with the executive and legislature—if, 
let us add, they choose to fight. 

Not merely in theory but in historical 
practice, our system provides an arsenal of 
weapons—too many, perhaps—for checking 
judicial encroachment, 

THE HISTORICAL RECORD 


In 1849 the Supreme Court ordered the 
Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Co. to destroy 
its bridge over the Ohio River as an unlawful 
obstruction to navigation. The company, 
disregarding the decision and a subsequent 
injunction, turned to Congress, which in 
1852 passed a statute declaring the bridge 
to be a lawful structure. The Court, accept- 
ing, noted that although the bridge may 
still be an obstruction in fact, it is not so 
in the contemplation of law. 

In 1868, when Ex parte McCardle—an ac- 
tion that implied a challenge to the consti- 
tutionality of the Reconstruction Acts—was 
actually before the Court, Congress 
(over President Johnson's veto) a rider re- 
pealing the Supreme Court's jurisdiction in 
all cases arising out of the relevant statute. 
The Court then dismissed the case. The 
Franklin Roosevelt administration similarly 
exempted from Supreme Court scrutiny the 
workings of the wartime Price Control Act. 

Numerous States have simply refused to 
carry out Supreme Court writs, or to obey 
Federal court injunctions, and at least a 
dozen States have released Federal prisoners 
from jail. Throughout our history, judg- 
ments of the Federal judiciary have fre- 
quently been softened, bypassed, or negated 
by many kinds of State interposition: As 
in the South today, in resistance to court 
orders for racial integration. 

Congress’ act of March 1, 1863, prohibiting 
slavery in the territories, flatly contradicted 
the Dred Scott decision. 

In drawn-out conflict with the Court, the 
“political departments” have threatened to 
use, and have a number of times actually 
used, their power to alter the number of its 
members. Under the original Judiciary Act 
(1789) there were six Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. As episodes in Jefferson’s 
struggle to control the Court, the number 
was changed to 5 in 1801 and back to 6 in 
1802. It was raised to 9 in 1837 (to water 
down the influence of John Marshall), and 
to 10 in 1863 (to give the North a safer 
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majority); dropped to 7 in 1866 (to prevent 
Andrew Johnson from appointing new mem- 


bers), and rose back to 9. in 1869, when 
Grant could name the new Justices—who, as 
expected, brought a reversal of the Court's 
previous finding the Legal Tender 
Act. Frankin Roosevelt's 1937 “Court pack- 
ing” was never adopted; but its 
threat, combined with his manipulation of 
public opinion and Willis Van Devanter's 
forced resignation, brought the Court 
around to acceptance of the New Deal 
measures. 

The Court can always be corrected by con- 
stitutional amendment: amendments XI 
XIII, and XV were specifically adopted in 
order to overrule Court decisions. Impeach- 
ment is also always a formal possibility, al- 
though it has not been attempted for Su- 
preme Court Justices since the Jeffersonians 
failed against Salmon Chase. Still, even the 
latent possibility of impeachment serves as 
a psychological curb on the judiciary. And 
what finally settled the constitutional prob- 
lems of slavery and secession was the bloody 
arbiter that has always been the court of 


last appeal. 
CONGRESSIONAL CONTROLS 


The Constitution provides for only the 
barest minimum of our judicial system; all 
the rest is for Congress to determine. The 
Constitution decrees “one Supreme Court” 
(composition unspecified), but only “such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” These 
inferior courts—their numbers, kinds, juris- 
diction, funds, duties, rules, their rights to 
issue writs and injunctions and orders 
exist only by virtue of congressional statute. 

But the Supreme Court itself—though 
existing by constitutional and not statutory 
fiat—is not exempt from congressional con- 
trol. The number of its members, its 
budget, even where and when it meets, are 
subject to the legislative will.!“ The Consti- 
tution assigns the Supreme Court “original 
jurisdiction” only “in all cases affecting am- 
bassadors, only public ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be party.” 
This paragraph (in Art. III. Sec. 2) then con- 
cludes: “In all the other cases before men- 
tioned, the Supreme Court shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make.” 

Let us also note that the justices do not 
grow topsy-like from the bench. They are 
selected by the Chief Executive and con- 
firmed by one House of the legislature. 
Though by virtue of permanent appointment 
and human mutability, they, like other men, 
change through the years, they and their 
court usually refiect the basic opinions and 
values of those who have chosen them. The 
members of the present Court were ap- 
pointed by Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Tru- 
man and Dwight Eisenhower, and in each 
case confirmed by a legislative chamber tend- 
ing toward subservience to the executive 
power. The Court is a product of new 
dealism, fair dealism, modern republican- 
ism—in short of the egalitarian, demagogic, 
welfare-statist ideology of contemporary 
liberalism. It behaves as we should expect 
it to behave. 

TO ACT OR NOT TO ACT 

The Court decided that the Du Pont hold- 
ing of 23 percent of General Motors common 
stock is illegal under section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. It is naive for those who object to the 
ruling to blame only the Court. The execu- 


Not in respect to a salary cut applicable 


to sitting members, however. In his sugges- 
tion that this would be an effective way to 
discipline the Justices (National Review, 
July 6), Mr. Forrest Davis overlooked the 
constitutional injunction (art. III, sec. 1) 
that their compensation “shall not be di- 
minished during their continuance in office.” 
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tive arm, not the Court, brought the suit 
against Du Pont. Congress could overturn 
the decision in a day by a bill repudiating the 
Court’s interpretation of section 7, but there 
is no reason to think that a majority in Con- 
gress or in the Nation wants it overturned. 

In the Steve Nelson decision the Court de- 
clared that Congress had pre-empted the 
field of subversion for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and thus superseded all State laws 
thereon. (Nelson himself, having been con- 
victed under a Pennsylvania law, was set 
free.) This decision, like others of the Earl 
Warren Court, is simultaneously a blow at 
States rights, an encroachment on the legis- 
lature and a setback to domestic security. 
But here too an easy method of correction 
is at hand: Congress need only repudiate the 
Court's dicta, and declare that the national 
laws on subversion supplement, without sup- 
planting, the State laws. The last and the 
present Congress have failed to do so. It is 
to be noted in this instance that the execu- 
tive, in practice if not always in words, agrees 
with the centralizing tendency expressed by 
the Court. Congress is too lethargic or too 
divided to take the initiative on its own. 

The immediate response to the Jencks de- 
cision on opening confidential files is an in- 
structive contrast. Here the executive 
(spurred no doubt by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover) 
as well as Congress realizes that the Court's 
ruling might make a shambles out of law 
enforcement. Within a couple of days the 
administration came up with a proposed bill 
to plug the gap, and Congress prepared to 
act on It. 

The recent decision freeing a number of 
California Communists convicted under the 
Smith Act was based partly on technicalities, 
partly on a constitutional interpretation of 
the first (free speech) amendment, and 
partly on a criticism of the evidence ad- 
duced at the trial as insufficient. The Court's 
criteria would make it hard to convict any- 
one of any kind of subversion unless he 
were caught throwing a bomb. But under 
its constitutional powers Congress could re- 
move all questions of fact in these cases 
(including the question whether the Com- 
munist Party is a conspiracy or a debating 
club) from the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court; and could without too much difi- 
culty revise the rather sloppy wording of the 
Smith Act. s 

Even the Court's decisions on school in- 
tegration would not have much practical 
meaning if they were not correlated with 
already existing political trends. Brown v. 
Board of Education, in the 3 years since it 
was rendered, would not have had wide 
repercussions if the Executive and Congress 
had been sharply opposed to it, and if it 
had been wholly out of line with national 
sentiment. The truth is that the executive 
establishment agrees with it: both with the 
policy of school integration, and with the 
use of national power to coerce the States 
to carry out that policy. 

As on many of the other issues, congres- 
sional opinion is divided. If it were firmly 
opposed, Congress would by now have taken 
away the power of the circuit courts to 
issue the orders by which they are im- 
plementing Brown v. Board of Education, 
and would have made a stab at removing 
the entire field of education from Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Instead, the House has. just and 
the Senate is now considering a Civil Rights 
Act that would not diminish but vastly ex- 
tend the power of the Federal courts to 
coerce individuals, local communities, and 
States in these racial matters. For the pres- 
ent it is only State interposition that is 
offering any serious resistance to the inte- 
gration rulings. 


Though, as Mr. Bozell explains in this 
issue, the bill itself is faulty. 
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THE GENERAL TREND 

Some of the problems raised by specific 
decisions of the Earl Warren Court can be 
handled, and in some cases even will be, by 
specific legislation. But there is also the 
more general problem of the Court’s funda- 
mental trends, to wit: (1) its assault on 
States rights; (2) its legal sabotage of secu- 
rity measures; (3) its encroachments on the 
other two branches of Government, especial- 
ly on the legislature, reaching a climax in the 
Watkins decision, which presumed to tell 
Congress how to go about its sovereign busi- 
ness of legislating. 

Is there any action, politically feasible at 
present, that would in some measure counter 
these trends, and pull the Court back toward 
judicial continuity and restraint? 

Impeachment or any of several constitu- 
tional amendments could, of course, do so, 
but these means (even if desirable) are for 
the time being excluded in practice. Nor 
would a Court-packing bill make much sense. 
In the unlikely event that Congress would 
vote it, what point would there be in having 
President Eisenhower name another half- 
dozen Earl Warren's? 

There remains, however, a traditional but 
hitherto unmentioned alternative: a con- 
gressional investigation of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, in particular the Supreme Court. 

Whatever its collective attitude on States 
rights, Congress is overwhelmingly opposed to 
the Court's dilettante treatment of security; 
and Congress“ own political existence is 
threatened by the Court's tendency to trans- 
form itself into a supreme legislature. Very 
practical motives thus prompt Congress to 
some sort of broad counteraction. A 
thorough investigation would be both effec- 
tive in itself and the best way of deter- 
mining exactly what further steps are needed. 

Instituted under Congress’ constitutional 
mandate to “ordain and establish” the in- 
ferior courts, to regulate the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, and to provide 
the funds for the maintenance of the judi- 
ciary establishment, the propriety of such 
an investigation could not be challenged even 
under the provocative reasoning of the Wat- 
kins decision. The legislative objective 
would be clear cut: to determine, by exam- 
ining the workings of the judiciary, what 
changes, if any, should be made in the Ju- 
diciary Act and other statutes regulating the 
judiciary in order to insure its efficiency and 
effectiveness in fulfilling its assigned role 
ae the laws and Constitution of the Na- 

on. 

As directly relevant to such an inquiry the 
investigative committee would presumably 
wish to discover the way in which the staffs 
of the Supreme Court and the inferior courts 
are selected, the functions of “law secre- 
taries” and other alds of the judges, the 
exact manner in which decisions are being 
prepared and written—and by whom. 

During the past two decades, comparable 
congressional research has turned up some 
remarkable facts concerning many executive 
agencies and certain of Congress’ own com- 
mittees. Congress found, for example, that 
though some of its committee orders and 
reports had been signed by a Gerald Nye, a 
Harley Kilgore, a Claude Pepper, James Mur- 
ray or Robert La Follette, they had been 
written largely by an Alger Hiss, John Abt, 
Henry Collins or other Communist or fellow 
traveler, (Come to think of it, before going 
to work for Congress Alger Hiss had started 
his career as law secretary to a member of 
the Supreme Court.) It would be of more 
than idle interest to learn just how books 
by fellow travelers were cited among the 
“authorities” of Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion, and how the Smith Act decision’s amaz- 
ing comments òn the nature of the Com- 
munist were arrived at. And a study 
of the recent swelling of the Federal injunc- 
tive power would be worth while from every 
point of view. 
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In a republic there is nothing sacrosanct 
about the judiciary to exempt it from scru- 
tiny by the legislative representatives of the 
people. If the judiciary has nothing to 
hide—as we must presume—it should wel- 
come a serious and public inquiry. If the 
Judges have been inching beyond their due 
Tole in a republican system, an open investi- 
gation by the sovereign legislature is an ideal 
means to remind them of the traditional 
duties and restraints that bind the true ju- 
dicial conscience. 

Is Congress—are Congressmen—afraid of 
the Court? Under the Court's galling cross- 
fire Tom Walsh or Pat McCarran would not 
have waited this long, we can be sure, to pro- 
Pose such an inquiry. And how quickly 
either one of those tough, fighting Ameri- 
cans would have jumped for the chance to 
head it, 


Serviceman Overseas Loses His Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no pro- 
Ponent of status of forces agreements 
has ever refuted the charge that an 
American serviceman who is subjected to 
trial in a foreign court loses certain 
rights supposedly guaranteed to all citi- 
zens of this country under our Constitu- 
tion. 

As the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier 
properly points out in an editorial which 
appeared in the July 12 edition of that 
newspaper, he becomes a kind of semi- 
national. As one who has fought for 
More than 2 years to seek revision of 
these agreements, I commend the Cour- 
ier for its stand in opposition to trial of 
our servicemen in foreign courts. 

Now that the Supreme Court has 
handed down its ruling in the William S. 
Girard case, the only way to correct this 
Situation is through legislation, and once 
again I urge the Rules Committee to clear 
H. J. Res. 16 to the floor of the House. 
Author of the resolution is the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Bow], and I am proud to be associated 
with him in this fight. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
desire to include the excellent Courier 
editorial mentioned above: 

The United States Supreme Court, which 
has presumed to instruct Congress as to 
how it can conduct its business and which 
has been most careful of the constitutional 
Tights of Communists, now says it has no 
Jurisdiction in protecting the constitutional 
rights of American servicemen overseas. 

By its unanimous decision in the contro- 
Versial case of William Girard, accused of 
killing a Japanese woman while on duty at 
a firing range, the Court establishes that 
an American who is drafted and sent over- 
Seas loses all rights to the protection sup- 
Posedily granted by the American Constitu- 
tion. He becomes a kind of seminational, 
Subject to trial in courts where: 

1. A language is spoken which he cannot 
understand. 

2. Trial by jury is not guaranteed. 

3. The prosecution can appeal a verdict of 
a re 

. el and unusu: 
prohibited. al punishments are not 
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5. He can be sent to prisons where ap- 
pallingly inhumane and unsanitary condi- 
tions exist. 

This is not to say that Girard or any other 
American serviceman would not receive a 
fair trial in Japan. The agreements under 
which the United States yields jurisdiction 
attempt to provide protections for the ac- 
cused. But orice the accused has been 
turned over to Japanese custody, there is 
no guaranty that the agreement will be ob- 
served. 

Congress should seek to correct this sit- 
uation by legislation. 


Federal Timber-Sales Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15 I introduced H. R. 8718, a bill to re- 
peal the act of March 29, 1944. The 
Subcommittee of Public Works and Re- 
sources, in cooperation with a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, held extensive 
field hearings in the fall of 1955 on Fed- 
eral timber-sales policies. These hear- 
ings revealed that there was consider- 
able difference of opinion among the 
people in the lumber industry and in the 
Government agencies as to the effective- 
ness of a 1944 act of Congress which 
allowed the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior to award timber tó particu- 
lar companies without the use of com- 
petitive bidding or with limitations on 
who could compete for the timber, 

Our committee found out that in Ore- 
gon the Bureau of Land Management 
had created marketing areas under an- 
other act rather than through the use of 
this 1944 act. Communities were peti- 
tioning that these marketing restrictions 
either be eliminated or that they be 
changed so that certain areas that could 
not now bid for O. and C. timber would 
be permitted to do so. We also found 
that, in this same area where there is 
twice as much national forest timber as 
there is O. and C. timber, the Forest 
Service had not set up any restrictions 
on who could bid for their timber. 

When we got into the State of Wash- 
ington, we heard about the 1 coopera- 
tive agreement under which over 4 billion 
feet of national forest timber and 1 bil- 
lion feet of timber owned by a single 
company were pooled, and that company 
was permitted to buy the national forest 
timber at its appraised price. This agree- 
ment runs until the year 2046 and is in 
the nature of a contract. We listened to 
petitions from other groups, some of 
whom wished to have national forest 
timber made available especially to them, 
and others who opposed the idea. 

When we issued our report, we called 
upon the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior to review the operation of this 
act and report their findings to us. The 
Secretary of the Interior had a consult- 
ant study the marketing areas in the 
O. and C. lands, held a separate public 
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hearings, and then revoked the market- 
ing areas. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture made a separate study and reported 
to our committee that he would not ob- 
ject to. the repeal of. this law. Senator 
Murray, the chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
prepare such repealing legislation, and 
the bill I introduced on July 15 is a re- 
sponse to that request. The bill has been 
cleared with the Bureau of the Budget, 
and there is no objection to the repeal of 
this act. This repeal amendment would 
permit the continuation of existing Fed- 
eral units and the one cooperative agree- 
ment. It would be my hope that the 
committee considering this legislation 
would review whether or not it would be 
desirable to terminate these agreements 
at a specified date in the near future, 
rather than to let them run on. 

I would like to emphasize, for the 
benefit of my colleagues who may have 
a question, that the repeal of the act of 
March 29, 1944, will in no way jeopard- 
ize, influence, or affect the management 
of the national forests or any other of 
the forest lands operated by the Govern- 
ment for sustained-yield forestry pur- 
poses. The repeal of this act will remove 
the discretionary authority to grant 
Federal timber to individual companies 
or to companies in certain selected areas. 
The principles of sustained-yield forest 
Management are well imbedded in the 
basic statutes which govern the opera- 
tion of the various Federal forests. This 
law has as its popular title “The Sus- 
tained Yield Act of 1944,” but the title is- 
a misnomer. The agreements made 
under it never caused 1 more tree to 
be grown on Federal land, and there is 
doubt in my mind that it caused trees 
to grow on the lands of the 1 company 
that was favored by a cooperative.agree- 
ment, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1957. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
« Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Murray: Reference is made 
to your letter of June 4 requesting a draft 
of legislation which would revoke the Fed- 
eral unit and cooperative sustained-yield 
unit authority of the act of March 29, 1944, 

Attached is a draft bill which would re- 
peal those authorities but would not affect 
the sustained-yield units heretofore estab- 
lished under the act. 

You inquired as to authority for coopera- 
tive agreements between Federal depart- 
ments. The draft bill makes no exception, 
with respect to the authority under section 
4 of the act (16 U. S. C. 583c) regarding 
interagency agreements. This is because (a) 
the interagency authority under section 4 
pertains only to land-management plans 
authorized by the March 29, 1944, act and 
(b) other authority to cooperate with Fed- 
eral agencies is considered to be ample, 

We would have no objection to the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this draft bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
E, T. Benson, 
Secretary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
mounting evidence of overwhelming sup- 
port for Alaska-Hawaii statehood by the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States continues to be evidenced. 

For the information of the Members 
of Congress, I include herewith editorials 
further supporting this fact. 

The editorials follow: 

{From a Myrtle Creek, Oreg., newspaper of 
June 13, 1957] 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAI, ALASKA 


There are times when this newspaper and 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER are on common 
ground. One of these concerns the granting 
of statehood to the Territory of Hawaii and 
that of Alaska. It seems ridiculous to this 
writer that these two dependencies should 
be kept at arm's length concerning the mat- 
ter of statehood. They have both demon- 
strated that they are well aware of both the 
privileges and responsibilities of statehood. 

Senator NEUBERGER, in a recent address, 
said that the approval of the two Territories 
for statehood would have a strong effect re- 
garding our foreign policy—in that it would 
demonstrate our willingness to include peo- 
ples of other races into our national scheme 
of things. Perhaps this is so. However, we 
like to think that there are more practical 
and justifiable reasons than this for their 
inclusion into the Union of States. 

Critics of statehood have pointed out that 
both Territories are hard to defend against 
aggression and therefore they should not be 
included within the Union. This is silly, 
too. We all well know that any act of ag- 
gression against either would be looked upon 
as an act of war (as in the case of World 
War II) and that we should be in the thick 
of the fight. So they are removed from our 
mainland? What of it? And who needs to 
worry more about a residency vulnerable to 
attack more than the resident himself? 

There are a few drawbacks to statehood 
in either case, it is true, but they are minor 
ones, and certainly many of our own State 
Territories which were granted admittance 
to the Union were received on occasion with 
greater handicaps to the Federal organiza- 
tion than either of these offer today. 


[From the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union of 
July 8, 1957] 
TIME FOR A DECISION 


The Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood proj- 
ect took a necessary step toward final ap- 
proval by Congress the other day when the 
Territories Subcommittee óf the United 
States Senate gave an affirmative vote to sep- 
arate bills designed to admit the two Pa- 
cific outposts into the American family of 
States. 

But in keeping with the discouraging rec- 
ord that has attended this vital matter in 
past years, the action is once more up 
against the heavy handicap of needing a 
decision in the middle of the summer. 
With adjournment in the offing, the end-of- 
session rush of bills always leaves many 
important matters caught in the jam, and 
this has been the fate of the statehood bills 
in many previous sessions. 

It is not to the credit of the Congress that 
statehood has so long been withheld from 
Alaska and Hawaii. The objections have 
reflected the prejudices of opponents far 
more than their wisdom, and their partner- 
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ship much more than their understanding 
of national interest. 

It should never have been pertinent to the 
issue whether Alaska and Hawaii would be 
Republican or Democratic, and it has been 
a sad thing that so many votes against state- 
hood have been swayed by the civil-rights 
issue. 

The real case for statehood, and It is a 
strong one, is that Alaska and Hawaii prop- 
erly belong in the American Union, that their 
people are entitled to something better than 
second-class American citizenship, and that 
the American people as a whole would be 
safer, stronger, and more prosperous with 
the additional safeguards against aggression 
and invasion. 

The statehood issue has been too long 
kicked around and muddled by politicians 
and partisans, It is time for a higher qual- 
ity of American statesmanship to take over 
and make the needed favorable decision in 
this important matter. 


[From the White Plains (N. ¥.) Reporter Dis- 
patch of June 11, 1957] 
WILL THERE BE Any More Stars IN Our FLAG? 


It has been 45 years now since our flag 
makers were called on to sew more stars into 
the upper left hand corner. That was when 
New Mexico and Arizona became States in 
1912, and pushed the number up to 48. 

That 45-year span sets a record. Previous- 
ly the longest period between admission of 
States was 15 years. That interlude came 
between admission of Missouri in 1821 and 
Arkansas in 1836. 

Going back still further into the history 
of the stars and stripes, it was in 1794 that 
Congress ordered 15 stars anc᷑ 18 stripes into 
the flag. Vermont and Kentucky, you re- 
member, had been added to the Original 
Thirteen States, 

Then in 1818 Congress remade the flag, re- 
ducing the number of stripes to 13 again 
in honor of the Original Thirteen States, and 
providing for 20 stars, with 1 to be added for 
each new State. That brings us up to our 
present flag of the 13 stripes, with the 48 
stars in 6 rows of 8 stars each. 

Now there’s a chance that Flag Day on 
Friday may be the last in which we'll have 48 
stars in Old Glory. Hawali and Alaska are 
again knocking at the door. In 1950 the 
House of Representatives voted for state- 
hood for both Hawaii and Alaska. In 1954 
the Senate voted for statehood for both. 
Now there is a good chance both the House 
and Senate may approve in the same con- 
gressional session. That would mean a new 
arrangement of stars alongside the stripes. 

Our fiag manufacturers probably would 
prefer admission of one or the other of the 
Territories, but not both. For, on admis- 
sion of only 1, the present arrangement of 
6 rows of 8 stars each could be easily changed 
to 7 rows of 7 stars. But if both Hawaii and 
Alaska come in, how can 50 stars be present- 
ed symmetrically? 

At any rate, that little problem won't be 
the determining factor. Whether we are 
to remain a commonwealth of 48 units, or 
become one of 49 or 50, will be decided on 
other points. And this may be the year of 
decision, 


Jaycees for Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report to the House that once 
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again the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has gone on record for 
Alaska statehood, Meeting at Milwau- 
kee, the Jaycees unanimously adopted 
this strong resolution: 

Whereas in view of the fact that immediate 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii is supported 
by both major political parties and the na- 
tional administration and hence is nonparti- 
san; and x 

Whereas the people of both Territories have 
demonstrated their readiness and ability to 
assume and discharge the obligations of 
statehood; and 

Whereas the people of these Territories 
have upon their own initiative and expense 
adopted by more than a 2 to 1 majority a 
State constitution in conformity with the 
principles of American government; and 

Whereas the legislatures of these Terri- 
tories have year after year passed memorials 
urging Congress to enact enabling legisla- 
tion; and 

Whereas the people of these Territories as 
United States citizens are denied the right to 
vote for the President and Vice President of 
the United States and have no voting repre- 
sentation in Congress; and 

Whereas Territorial status in view of its 
temporary nature discourages investment 
capital and thereby hinders the economic de- 
velopment of the Territories; and 

Whereas statehood for these Territories 
would result in a decrease of Federal expen- 
ditures for the operation of government in 
Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas Territorial status contributes to 
an indifferent and slothful attitude toward 
government while statehood encourages an 
active interest and participation in govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas it is In accord with cherished prin- 
ciples of American Government to grant the 
responsibility and privileges of local govern- 
ment to American citizens who have suffered 
the hardships of frontier areas and developed 
the same: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in annual convention 
assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., this 26th day 
of June 1957, That the President, the Con- 
gress, the Secretary of Interior, the delegates 
from Alaska and Hawaii be urged to support 
immediate statehood for the only two re- 
maining incorporated Territories under the 
American flag, Alaska and Hawaii; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
each Member of Congress, the Secretary of 
Interior and the Delegates from Alaska and 
Hawaii, 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, what has 
become of the Nation’s farm problem? 
During the 1956 political campaigns— 
just about this time 1 year ago—the 
plight of the country’s more than a mil- 
lion low-income farm families com- 
manded daily, front-page headlines in 
the national press as both political par- 
ties vied with each other in promises and 
programs to bring the farmer’s economic 
Status up to the level of prosperity en- 
joyed generally by the rest of the coun- 
try. Is it possible—now that the votes 
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have been counted—that both Congress 
and the administration need to be re- 
minded that his problem is still with us? 

Today, despite the very commendable 
efforts of the Committees on Agriculture 
of both the House and the Senate, the 
circumstances of these farm families re- 
main relatively unimproved and it would 
Seem to me that we are very little further 
advanced toward solving this one among 
the Nation’s most vexing and worrisome 
problems. 

A glance at the figures on net farm 
income over the past few years is enough 
to convince the most skeptical that the 
farmers of America have been experi- 
encing a real recession, if not an actual 
depression, in the last 6 years. Since 
1951 when net farm income was $16.1 
million, this income has consistently de- 
clined to the estimated figure of $11.6 
million in 1956. During this same pe- 
riod, it is worthy of note, prices received 
by farmers dropped from 112.2, com- 
pared with 112.6 for retail food prices in 
1951, to 87.4 and 111.7, respectively, in 
1956. And with the cost of living rising 
ever higher, while there are no immedi- 
ate figures available, I have little doubt 
that this disparity between the prices 
farmers receive and what they have to 
pay is even greater. 

In West Virginia, where the net in- 
come of farmers has decreased from $95 
million in 1951 to $60 million in 1955— 
the last year for which this data is avail- 
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able—our farmers have fared even worse 
than have those of the country at large. 
Throughout the State there are some 
21,000 commercial farm operators 
more than 10 percent of West Virginia's 
total population. Seven out of every ten 
of these operators have gross sales of 
less than $2,500 a year. 

In the fifth congressional district, the 
situation is even worse. Half of our 
commercial farm operators have gross 
sales of less than $1,200 a year. Com- 
pare this figure with the 1955 median 


income of $4,400 for all the Nation’s. 


families and you will have some idea of 
the want and deprivation, the hardship 
and human misery endured by the great 
majority of West Virginia’s farm popu- 
lation. 

According to the United States Bureau 
of the Census 1954 census of agricul- 
ture, based upon the value of products 
sold, there are six classes of commercial 
farms operated in the United States. In 
class I are those farms with a value of 
products sold at $25,000 and over; in 
class II are those at $10,000 to $24,999; 
class IIT, $5,000 to $9,999; class IV $2,500 
to $4,999; class V, $1,200 to $2,499; and 
class VI. 3250 to $1,199. 

The following table, also from the 
1954 census of agriculture, reveals that 
a staggering 48.5 percent of the com- 
mercial farms operated in the Fifth Dis- 
trict of West Virginia fall within the 
lowest income group: 
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Class II Class III Class IV Class V Class VI 
58 137 737 8, 833 
$ 106 32 5 586 1, 178 
72 138 a 221 
EREK Y 57 86 226 
SA Se Pde K 6 x 
pL. A 72 191 
1 21 85 290 
1 26 41 


These figures add up to one indisputa- 
ble fact—that the majority of the farm 
Population in the Fifth District of West 
Virginia lives in meager circumstances, 
and, in contrast to the rest of the Nation, 
exists in a depression second only to that 
one of harrowing memory, the great de- 
Pression of the 1930's. 

To be sure, we now have numerous 
farm programs—but are these really 
geared to help our low-income farmer? 
I fear not. The low-income farmer has 
little to sell, and, therefore, farm price 
supports on basic crops do not aid him 
very much. Indeed, it is debatable 
whether they do not hurt more- than 
they help him for they tend to keep feed 
prices high while the price of the live- 
Stock he takes to market has declined. 
Nor is the soil-conservation program of 
any great benefit to the low-income 
farmer, for he has little land to put into 
such a program. 

The rural development program is, 
therefore, the only farm program now in 
effect which is aimed at alleviating the 
Problems resulting from the restricted 
Opportunities and limited resources. of 
our low-income farm families. Unhap- 
pily, it would seem to be a program 
which is more loaded with good inten- 
tions, noble sentiments and fine-sound- 


ing speeches than with the concrete as- 
sistance these people really need. 

During the past fiscal year the total 
amount of money allocated to the rural 
development program was less than $2 
million, or $1.60 per farm family for the 
total year. This year the administra- 
tion has recommended a slight increase 
in the rural development program, but 
commendable as the program's inten- 
tions may be, it is not expected to offer 
any real solution to the needs of more 
than a million American families. 

The result of their misfortune serves 
as a depressant upon our whole econ- 
omy. I submit that if small business 
and industry were in a similar plight, 
we in this country would now be moving 
heaven and earth to find both the im- 
mediate and the long-range answers to 
this problem. Indeed, only recently, 
Congress moved to increase the lending 
powers and resources of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, established for the 
specific purpose of providing credit for 
the small-business man when private 
sources of credit are not available to him. 

We need urgently a similar positive 
and comprehensive program of assist- 
ance for our low-income rural families. 
I might point out here that in his book, 
Farmers at the Crossroads, Secretary of 


- 
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Agriculture Benson remarks that it takes 
an average investment in equipment of 
about $20,000 per worker to operate the 
average commercial family-run farm. 
Many a small business undertaking has 
been launched and successfully estab- 
lished on far less capital. 

Clearly, therefore, an expansion of 
credit facilities for low-income farm 
families, and a point 4 program of tech- 
nical assistance for the underprivileged 
at home as well as abroad, are imme- 
diate and long overdue necessities and 
should be enacted at soon as possible. 

As a further step and one which would 
serve to stabilze and benefit our entire 
economy, we must continue to work to 
bring new industry into our depressed 
low-income rural areas in order to di- 
versify their economic base and to allow 
our farmers to supplement their too-low 
agricultural income with wages from in- 
dustry. Several bills to accomplish this, 
to aid these depressed rural areas—one 
of which, H. R. 1949, the area redevel- 
opment bill, I introduced in the opening 
days of this session—are now before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Last year this committee approved a 
bill to aid the depressed industrial and 
rural areas of the country. This bill 
died with the 84th Congress. I earnestly 
urge the committee to consider the bills 
now before it and to report a compre- 
hensive program of aid to depressed 
areas to the House before the close of 
this session of the Congress. 

In the pressure of world events, it is 
my most fervent hope that the funda- 
mental needs of our own people shall 
not be overlooked or cast into the back- 


25. ground of unfinished business, ` 


Future “Pearl Harbors”: National Policy 
in Treatment of our Commanders in 
Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the evaluation of military and naval 
policies of great nations has often fol- 
lowed a tortuous course featured by hero- 
ism and tragedy, at times requiring many 
years to crystallize. One of the elements 
in this policy that transcends all ques- 
tions of personal .consideration is the 
treatment of our military and naval com- 
manders, particularly those holding po- 
sitions of grave responsibility just prior 
to the outbreak of war, as well illustrated 
by the case of Adm. Husband E. Kim- 
mel, the Commander in Chief of the 
United States Pacific Fleet, at the Battle 
of Pearl Harbor. 

The story of that tragic event, as ad- 
mirably summarized by Vice Adm. John 
F. Shafroth, was included in my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 3, 1957. The treatment 
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of Admiral Kimmel and his retirement 
in the reduced rank of rear admiral has 
roused the vitally important issue of 
what should be our national policy in 
such cases, for with our Armed Forces 
stationed in critical areas in various parts 
of the world there may well be new Pearl 
Harbors. 

It is obvious that the minds of our re- 
sponsible commanders should not be bur- 
dened with concerns over their personal 
rank after supreme tests, particularly at 
the outbreak of war. They have enough 
to worry about without adding avoidable 
cares. 

In this regard, we can learn much 
from the history of nations that have 
had prolonged experience in warfare. 
Rome, one of the greatest military powers 
in history, was one such nation that had 
a calculated policy of honoring all com- 
manders regardless ‘of their fortune on 
the assumption that this was the wisest 
course to follow. The restoration of the 
rank of full admiral to Rear Admiral 
Kimmel would be the precedent for such 
policy by the United States. 


A summary of the Roman policy as 
presented in chapter XXXI in the Dis- 
courses on the First Ten Books of Titus 
Livius, by Niccolo Machiavelli, gives a 
deeper insight into the nature of this 
problem and the remedy adopted by the 
ancient power. 

In order that this chapter on Roman 
Military history may be more widely 
known, under leave to extend, I include 
its text: 

EXCERPT From THE PRINCE AND THE Dis- 
COURSES, BY NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 


CHAPTER XXXI—SHOWING THAT THE ROMAN 
GENERALS WERE NEVER SEVERELY PUNISHED 
FOR ANY FAULTS THEY COMMITTED, NOT 
EVEN WHEN BY THEIR IGNORANCE AND UN- 
FORTUNATE OPERATIONS THEY OCCASIONED 
SERIOUS LOSSES TO THE REPUBLIC 


The Romans (as we have shown above) 
were not only less ungrateful than other re- 
publics, but were also more lenient and con- 
siderate in the punishment of the generals 
of their armies. For if their misconduct was 
intentional, they punished them humanely; 
and if it was caused by ignorance, they not 
only did not punish them, but rewarded and 
honored them nevertheless. This mode of 
proceedings had been well considered by 
them; for they judged that it was of the 
greatest importance for those who com- 
manded their armies to have their minds 
entirely free and unembarrassed by any 
anxiety other than how best to perform their 
duty, and therefore they did not wish to add 
fresh difficulties and dangers to a task in 
itself so difficult and perilous, being con- 
vinced that, if this were done, it would pre- 
vent any general from operating vigorously. 
Suppose, for instance, that they had sent an 
army into Greece against Philip of Macedon, 
or into Italy against such tribes as had at 
first gained some victories over them. Now, 
the commander of such an expedition would 
naturally feel the weight of all the cares 
attendant on such enterprises, and which are 
very great. But if in addition to these 
anxieties the mind of the general had been 
disturbed by the examples of other generals 
who had been crucified, or otherwise put to 
death, for having lost battles, it would have 
been impossible for him, under the infiuence 
of such apprehensions, to have proceeded 
vigorously. Judging, therefore, that the 
ignominy of defeat would be sufficient 
punishment for such a commander, they did 
not wish to terrify him with other penalties. 
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The following is an instance of how they 
punished intentional faults. Sergius and 
Virginius were encamped before Veil, each 
commanding a seperate division of the army; 
Sergius being placed on the side where the 
Tuscans could make an attack, and Virginius 
on the opposite side. It happened that, 
Sergius being attacked by the Faliscans and 
other tribes, he preferred being beaten by 
them and put to flight rather than apply to 
Virginius for assistance; and, on the other 
hand, Virginius, waiting for his colleague to 
humble himself, was willing rather to see his 
country dishonored, and the army of Sergius 
routed, than march unsolicited to his succor. 
Certainly a very bad case and worthy of note, 
and well calculated to cause unfavorable 
conjectures as to the Roman- republic, if 
both these generals had not been punished. 
It is true that, while any other republic 
would have inflicted capital punishment 
upon them, they were subjected by Rome 
only toa fine. Not but what their 
misconduct merited severer punishment, but 
because the Romans, for the reasons above 
explained, would not vary from their estab- 
lished custom. 

As regards faults committed from ignor- 
ance, there is not a more striking example 
than that of Varro, whose temerity caused 
the defeat of the Romans by Hannibal at 


' Cannae, which exposed the republic to the 


loss of her liberty. Nevertheless, as it was 
from ignorance, and not from evil intention, 
they not only did not punish him, but ac- 
tually rendered him honors; and on his re- 
turn, the whole order of senators went to 
meet him, and unable to congratulate him 
on the result of the battle, they thanked him 
for having returned to Rome, and for not 
having despaired of the cause of the re- 
public. 

When Papirious Cursor wanted to have 
Fabius put to death for having, contrary to 
his orders, given battle to the Samnites, 
among the other reasons which the father 
of Fabius opposed to the obstinancy of the 
dictator was this: that after the most bloody 
defeats the Roman people had never treated 
their generals as Papirius Cursor wanted to 
treat his victorious son. 


H. R. 6630 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
significant segment of the industry of 
southeastern Ohio and a very important 
part of the economy of some of its coun- 
ties is being adversely affected by the low 
tariff policies. Specifically, the pottery, 
ceramic tile, and hanamade glass indus- 
tries are seriously“ and substantially 
affected by a program of reduced pro- 
tection. 

Considerable concern is being ex- 
pressed in my congressional district over 
the proposal to adopt H. R. 6630. 

Herewith is a resolution of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Cambridge, Ohio, which is 
self-explanatory: 

Whereas wage costs in countries abroad 
are greatly below those in the United States 
for many like or competitive products; 

Whereas imports reflecting those lower 
Wage costs are capturing an increasing share 
of our domestic market, with resultant harm 
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to employment, investment, and domestic 
prosperity here; 

Whereas our Government is inhibited in 
its use of tariffs and quotas to remedy or 
prevent this worsening situation, due to 
United States participation in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
which the State Department entered into 
without the approval of Congress; and 

Whereas to strengthen GATT, the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation (OTC) has 
been proposed as GATT"’s continuing, polic- 
ing arm, and Congress has been asked to 
endorse OTC through enactment of H. R. 
6630, the effect of which also would be an 
endorsement of GATT: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That: 

1. Congress reject H. R. 6630, and any other 
proposal to authorize the United States to 
join OTC or GATT; 

2. Congress reassert its constitutional 
prime responsibility for regulating the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, the 
determining of tariff policy and, where nec- 
essary, the setting or changing of individual 
rates or duty. 

3. Congress uphold and strengthen the 
United States Tariff Commission in its work 
of determining facts as to the impact of im- 
ports on domestic industries and of recom- 
mending such tarriff changes and other reg- 
ulatory action as will prevent or remedy in- 
jury to such industries. 

4. Copies of this resolution are being sent 
to our Congressman, Senators, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

H. CLARK ARMSTRONG, 
President, Kiwanis Club of Cambridge, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 


Tennessee Paper Supports Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, along 
with all Alaska and Hawaii statehood 
advocates, I want to thank those of the 
Nashville Banner for the gratifying edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 6 issue 
of that very fine Tennessee newspaper 
supporting statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, that editorial is reproduced. 

Enact THIS STATEHOOD Now 


There is reason to believe—and hope—that 
the bill for Alaskan statehood will be intro- 
duced in Congress this month; and at least 
to hope that it is enacted. A companion 
measure should grant this same full com- 
monwealth status to Hawaii. 

The proposals have been kicking around 
long enough. 

Not only do these two Territories want 
statehood; they are prepared for it, fully 
capable of discharging their responsibilities 
of state government and to the Nation, and 
as vital security outposts need that tie of 
official relationship with the mainland. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has favorably voted out the 
bill for Alaska's statehood. That is a good 
augury, up to this point. But 10 years ago 
when a similar bill was passed for Hawail in 
the House, it failed of passage in the Senate. 
Now is the time, therefore, for all to go to 
work on behalf of this legislation. It has 
hung fire too long already. 

Alaska has demonstrated its readiness, and 
complete good faith. It has followed the so- 
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called Tennessee plan (the approach by 
which Tennessee prepared itself for admis- 
sion) having elected its 2 Senators, and 1 
Representative, adopted a constitution, and 
Organized the machinery of State govern- 
ment. 

The House committee reports states that 
“The committee is convinced that statehood 
for Alaska at the earliest possible date will 
promote the best interest of the Nation as 
Well as those of the Territory,” and adds that 
“by historical standards, Alaska is ready and 
qualified for statehood now.“ Those stand- 
ards it lists: 

1. Belief by the inhabitants in the prin- 
ciples of democracy as exemplified by the 
United States of America, 

2. Wish for statehood. 

3. Sufficient population and resources to 
Support State government, and at the same 
time carry a fair share of the cost of Federal 
Government. i 

Admission to the Union is not lightly to be 
bestowed. Of course that is true. But from 
& valid point of view, including that of na- 
tional welfare and interest, the appeals of 
Alaska and Hawall make an adequate case. 

To the far Northwest, Alaska stands as a 
bastion related to American security. Its 
development is essential, and the status 
sought would advance that. 

Outward in the Pacific, Hawaii stands as 
an outpost and security stronghold; today 
the headquarters of our whole defense team 
in that ocean and to the Far East. 

The Government has recognized that—a 
bipartisan acknowledgement; yea, a pledge. 

Most of the Tennessee delegation in Con- 
gress are on record approving Alaskan state- 
hood—and presumably for Hawaii. The Ban- 
ner believes all of them should be. 

In the interest of justice to the people 
of these Territories, it should be enacted now. 
The action is consistent with the best na- 
tional interest, too. 


Fairness to Verrazano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a copy of a letter 
Sent to the Governor of New York, the 
Honorable Averell Harriman, in which 
the Italian Historical Society of America 
through its director, John N. La Corte, 
Points out an historical fact apparently 
Overlook by the committee planning the 
350th anniversary celebration of Henry 
Hudson's voyage up the Hudson River. 
The society calls to the Governor’s atten- 
tion the fact that New York Bay was dis- 
Covered by Giovanni de Verrazano, whose 
name to date has not been included in 
the anniversary programing, 

The letter follows: 

ITALIAN HISTORICAL Socrery 
OF AMERICA, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 17, 1957. 
Hon. AvVERELL HARRIMAN, 
Governor, State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Drar GoverNoR Hartman: We have 
learned, through newspapers, that you have 
appointed Mr. Carl Carmer as chairman of 
a committee to plan the 350th anniversary 
celebrations of Henry Hudson’s voyage up 
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the Hudson and the discovery of Lake 
Champlain. 

It is learned, with great surprise, by many 
citizens of New York State, who know of the 
discovery of New York Bay by the great 
discover and navigator, Giovanni de Verra- 
zano (which event has been noted by a proc- 
lamation issued by Your Excellency and 
which event has been and will be marked by 
the Italian Historical Society of America 
annually, that no mention of Verrazano has 
been made in connection with the 1959 cele- 
bration. 

Verrazano was the first European to cross 


the uncharted waters of the Atlantic, and 


he arrived in New York Bay in April, 1524— 
85 years before Henry Hudson. According 
to historlans, Hudson used maps prepared by 
Verrazano when he, Hudson, crossed the 
Atlantic, years later. 

In all fairness and justice to history, and 
to Verrazano, the feat of Giovanni de Verra- 
zano should be made an integral part of 
the 1959 plans and celebration. We do be- 
lieve that this letter should receive due con- 
sideration by you and the committee in- 
volved in the plans. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN N. La CORTE, 
Director. 


Status-of-Forces Treaties Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Galesburg Register-Mail, Mon- 
day, July 15, 1957: 

Sratus-or-Forces TREATIES ESSENTIAL 

Proposals in Congress for nullifying all 
status-of-forces treaties seem ill advised. 
Naturally Americans are concerned that jus- 
tice be accorded their sons in military serv- 
ice on foreign soil when they are charged 
with civil or criminal offenses, Nevertheless, 
the position held by United States forces 
stationed abroad still seems to give rise to 
some misconceptions—in official circles as 
well as among the general public. 

Foreign courts that try our soldiers for cer- 
tain types of offenses are not doing so as a 
special privilege they enjoy under dispen- 
sation from this country. It's just the other 
way around, in fact. Like ourselves, these 
are sovereign countries with full authority 
over the territory within their borders. 

If we did not have so-called status-of- 
forces agreements with these nations which 
convey to us the right to try our servicemen 
for various offenses committed under certain 
conditions, then the host lands would auto- 
matically have the power to mete out justice. 

Stirred largely by the William Girard case 
in Japan, some lawmakers in Congress now 
are proposing that all status-of-forces pacts 
be nullified. The effect of such a move, ob- 
viously, would be to leave the United States 
military without any control whatsoever in 
this field. This is not to say that there are 
no flaws in the status-of-forces treaty plan, 
because there are some serious counts 
against the system. Yet the proper solution 
hardly seems to lie in such a sweeping act 
as to eliminate this useful arrangement alto- 
gether. Secretary of Defense Wilson, speak- 
ing for the administration, says the cancel- 
ing of these agreements would compel the 
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United States to withdraw its forces from all 
foreign overseas posts. The reason is that 
our military would not wish to abandon all 
judicial authority in criminal cases to the 
host nations, 

Under the existing agreements, foreign 
courts have jurisdiction over servicemen for 
offenses committed against local inhabitants 
while off duty. They also act against the 
most serlous on-duty crimes. Other on-duty 
offenses come under the sway of our own 
courts- martial. 

We have troops abroad under the NATO 
treaty and other obligations. Having them 
there is indeed a favor to our foreign friends, 
but it is also a favor to ourselves, since our 
military experts believe it is a vital part of 
an effective defense for America and the 
free world. 

But in all fairness we can hardly demand 
as a price for this defensive assistance the 
abandonment by our friends of their sover- 
eign right to adjudicate crimes committed 
on their soll. We would not do this for 
them. 

Reasonable concessions already made to us 
by the foreign nations in this field make it 
plain that a satisfactory quality of Justice is 
meted out to United States servicemen by 
their courts. Agitators for abrogation of the 
treaties should be rebuffed by realization of 
the facts. 


Do We Mean It?—Chapter 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR 


W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. - Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, clipped from the Wash- 
ington report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, hits at a very 
sensitive spot. Most Members of Con- 
gress have publicly expressed themselves 
in favor of cutting out waste and unnec- 
essary Federal expenditures, especially 
as recommended by the Hoover Biparti- 
san Commission, 

Of the more than 140 recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which require 
legislation, only a handful have passed. 

Do we mean what we say? 

Barring a last-minute surge of unexpected 
activity, the 1st session of the 85th Congress 
will adjourn with a shameful record of in- 
action on the recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. 

Grassroots pressure for thrift in Govern- 
ment was unprecedented during most of this 
session, Despite this citizen mandate, the 
congressional committees that must initiate 
the action needed to put the Commission's 
legislative proposals into effect haven't even 
bothered to hold hearings on 80 percent of 
the more than 170 pending bills. 

Instead, for & variety of reasons, ranging 
from lack of political courage to belief in 
paternalistic Government? the economy drive 
has been restricted to nibbling at appropria- 
tion requests, 

This approach ignored the plainest of 
facts—that it is impossible to cut the cost 
of Government significantly unless the size 
and scope of Federal activity is reduced. 

The task forces of the second Hoover Com- 
mission not only documented the accuracy 
of this age-old truth but pointed out liter- 
ally hundreds of ways and places to reduce 
the size and cost of Government without 
impairing our national security or eliminat- 
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ing truly essential Federal programs or 
services. 

A special national chamber analysis and 
comparison of the 1958 budget and the 
Hoover Commission proposals identified 24 
places where the adoption of specific recom- 
mendations would make possible a cut of 
at least $1 billion. 

Instead of leaping at this magnificent 
opportunity, the 85th Congress has virtually 
ignored it. Worse yet, it has taken at least 
a dozen actions that are in direct conflict 
with Commission proposals. 

With 7 months of the session already gone, 
Congress has sent only two minor Hoover 
Commission bills to the White House. In- 
dications are that not more than five such 
measures will be acted upon favorably prior 
to adjournment. Only 3 pending bills have 
passed either the House or Senate, and only 
3 additional measures have won committee 
approval. 

The Hoover Commission completed its 
painstaking Government audit on June 30, 
1955. The plausible alibi for congressional 
inaction that year was: "We got the recom- 
mendations too late in the session and must 
study them.” 

In 1956, 32 laws implementing 39 relatively 

recommendations were enacted. But 
the major dollar-saving proposals were ig- 
nored because they were too controversial 
to take up in a presidential election year. 

“Wait till next year,” we were told. “The 
results of our studies will be in, it’s a non- 
election year, and real headway can be ex- 
pected.” 

This—1957—is that next year and the 
28 of apathy and indifference speaks for 
tself. 

An examination of the legislative history 
of the law that established the second Hoover 
Commission reveals that it had unanimous, 
bipartisan House and Senate support. 

That law declared it to be the policy of 
Congress “to promote economy, efficiency, 
and improved service in the transaction of 
the public business.” 

It directed the Commission to examine the 
wisdom of the policies of Government, as well 
as the appropriateness of its structure, and 
to submit to Congress its recommendations 
regarding any changes that are necessary to 
achieve the above policy objectives. 

The Commission completed its assignment 
2 years ago and immediately won nationwide 
bipartisan praise. 

But Congress has failed miserably to recog- 
nize and discharge its moral obligation to 
evaluate the Commission's proposals; to 
translate those having merit into dollar sav- 
ings, and thereby expedite the achievement 
of long-overdue debt and tax reductions. 

The great danger of the prevailing con- 
gresslonal attitude does not lie in the possi- 
bility that the Commission's proposals will 
go down the legislative drain. The real dan- 
ger is that no review of Government—such as 
that made by the Hoover Commission—will 
again be made. The size and difficulty of 
Government operation make such periodic 
reviews imperative. 


Airlines Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
„HOM. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune of 
June 29, 1957: 
AIRLINES PROTEST 


Recent decisions of the Department of 
State to approve applications of Australian 
and Dutch airlines for extended routes across 
the United States haye brought a voluble 
protest from American airlines. 

The protest, we believe, is justified. Even 
though the agreements with Australia and 
the Netherlands were on a reciprocal basis, 
on paper, in reality there is discrimination 
against United States carriers. 

In return for privileges to the foreign 
airlines by which they will be allowed to 
compete with American lines, rights for do- 
mestic carriers to extend their operations in 
the other countries were also ted. 

But by comparison, the domestic lines were 
seriously short changed. It is not difficult 
to fathom the temper of the Air Transport 
Association of America when it contemplates 
the difference between distances and poten- 
tial travelers in the United States and Hol- 
land; or the additional traffic they can ex- 
pect from Australian rights to fly into and 
over the bush country. 

The State Department, of course, is anxious 
to foster goodwill wherever it can and by 
whatever means. But it seems incongruous 
to make American lines suffer as the result 
of this specific phase of goodwill promotion. 


Talk to Plenary Meeting of the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations, Friday, 
June 28, 1957, on the Anniversary of 
the Poznan Uprising and on the United 
Nations Report on Hungary, by Chris- 
topher Emmet, Chairman, American 
Friends of the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following text of a speech 
made by Mr. Christopher Emmet, chair- 
man of the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations, before a meeting of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
on June 28, 1957: 

I am deeply honored to address this 
plenary session of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations. I bring you the greetings 
of the American Friends of the Captive Na- 
tions, and I am especially happy to be here 
today with one of our most distinguished 
members, one who has done so much for the 
cause of your countries’ freedom, Congress- 
man BENTLEY. 

All of our members feel closely linked with 
you. You blazed the trail and created the 
conditions which made possible the forma- 
tion of our young committee only a little 
over a year ago. In fact, the inspiration for 
the formation of the American Friends came 
from a discussion in this very room. 

Busy as most of our members are, and 
with very limited financial resources, we 
never could have attempted the task without 
the example and the inspiration which the 
success of your assembly had given us. You 
lifted the cause of your captive countries out 
of the obscurity and confusion of divided 
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refugee groups into an institution which Las 
played an increasingly important role in the 
war between freedom and communism. 
What you have done has not only helped 
the cause of your own countries, and you 
did not do it only for the sake of your own 
countries. You have given all of us the 
benefit of your special knowledge, expressed 
in your statements with a dignity and a 
clarity in the English language which has 
clarified the thinking of the American peo- 
ple and the people of Western Europe. 

As far as the American friends of the 
captive nations are concerned, it is you who 
have helped us, not we who have helped you. 
But I do want to pay tribute here to some 
other Americans who by their work for the 
Free Europe Committee, had the wisdom to 
encourage and help you in the great work 
you have performed. I am thinking of Jo- 
seph Grew, C. D. Jackson, John Hughes, 
Adolf Berle, and their colleagues. 

One of the sources of defeatism in America, 
which produced the myth about the finality 
of the Communist enslavement of Eastern 
Europe, was the impression that the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe were hopelessly di- 
vided by nationalist rivalries. It was com- 
monplace to hear the remark among Amer- 
icans that the exiled leaders could not even 
unite in the face of the overwhelming dis- 
aster which had overtaken their countries. 
The formation of this assembly has refuted 
that impression. The fact that you showed 
what you could do to help yourselves made 
it possible for us to help you. 

The other common charge against you was 
the claim that, as refugees, you were out of 
touch and unrepresentative of your coun- 
tries. Poznan and Budapest have given the 
lie to that. The increasing recognition you 
have received from the council of Europe 
and from the press of Europe, as well as of 
this country, has proved the measure of 
your success. 

Another sign of your success is the deci- 
sion of the 24 nations who sponsored the 
Special United Nations Committee Report 
on Hungary to call for the reconvening of the 
General Assembly. Incidentally, I am proud 
of the modest part which the American 
Friends of the Captive Nations also played 
in that achievement. We began in April to 
enlist the support of great national organiza- 
tions to this end, and it was actively led by 
our distinguished Members in the Senate 
and House, including Congressman BENTLEY. 

Of course, this is only a first step and we 
are only at the beginning of the tremendous 
task we have set ourselves. The honor and 
recognition you have earned abroad mean 
little to you personally as long as your eoun- 
tries remain occupied by Communist armies. 
It must be almost unbearable for you to 
witness the mistakes of the free nations, 
knowing as you do not only the wickedness 
but the weakness of communism, and know- 
ing as you do that the West does not yet 
fully understand either that weakness or 
that wickedness. For the Hungarians 
among you, especially, nothing that has hap- 
pened can relieve the terrible sense of 
tragedy. i 

Nevertheless, you must try to remember 
that the success you have had is all the more 
remarkable and meaningful because it has 
been achieved in the face of a dangerous 
trend of world politics, ever since Stalin’s 
death. The people of Hungary and Poland 
proved with their blood the truth of many 
of the facts and judgments first revealed in 
the publications of this Assembly. As a re- 
sult Soviet crimes in Hungary remain a liv- 
ing issue at the top of the agenda of the 
world organization, and the story of Hungary 
remains the most vivid foreign policy issue 
in the minds and hearts of the American 
people. 

There was a period in recent months when 
it seemed that Hungary had been forgotten 
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despite the immortal glory the Freedom 
Fighters won last November. For months 
there was a virtual blackout of news and 
comment. But now the United Nations re- 
port, and the world agitation to do some- 
hin about that report, show that the peo- 
memories are not so 
believed. ii ii ta 

The appearance that Hungary was for- 
gotten was wholly deceptive. It was based 
entirely on the technical problems of news 
dissemination. News value is supposed to 
involve novelty, and in recent months there 
was nothing new about the Kadar tyranny 
-in Hungary. It was the same continuing 
Shastly story that has been going on in all 
the captive countries, like a prolonged night- 
mare, Poland is the only exception. But 
the unanimous United Nations report 
Signed by neutral nations is a great news 
event in itself, and its text makes the tre- 
mendous events of last November live again. 

It will be asked what a new session of 
the General Assembly will accomplish for 
Hungary now, since it failed to act when 
the events in Budapest shook the world. 
The answer ds that even though a new ses- 
sion of the Assembly will probably fail as 
before to secure compliance with U. N. reso- 
lutions, it will again focus the spotlight of 
World opinion on Hungary. That in itself 
will be a blow for freedom. It will prove to 
the Hungarian people that their bravery and 
their suff are not forgotten. It will 
Prove to the Soviet Union that their crimes 
Will never be forgotten as long as their troops 
Temain in Hungary. 

In November, world public opinion, as ex- 
Pressed in the U, N. General Assembly, was 
temporarily able to check the deportations 
Which were then reported by so many refu- 
Bees. When the U. N. turned away from 
Hungary the deportations were resumed, 
This indicates that even the Soviet dictator- 
ship cannot wholly ignore the pressure of 
World opinion. They do care what the 
World thinks and says, otherwise the Kremlin 
ee never spend the billions of dollars it 

des on propaganda abroad. Measured in 
terms of public relations or advertising 
Values alone, a new meeting of the U. N. As- 
sembly to discuss the Special Committee's 
Pil ahs on Hungary could not be purchased 

y any amount of money spent in a publicity 
or propaganda campaign. 

EXPULSION OF THE KADAR DELEGATES 


However, there is a real chance of achiey- 
ing some definite action if the U. N. meets. 
C 
y rightly urges the recony: 
ne the Assembly before September, it specifi- 
pat demands that the Assembly can and 
1 take the minimal and long overdue ac- 
kp n of kicking out of the U. N. the delegates 
— the Kadar government, which has been 
urdering and torturing the leaders of Hun- 
Saryis fight for freedom at the behest of its 
2 masters. In view of the strong and 
oe ified language which Ambassador Wads- 
oo used to this Assembly today when he 
8 erred to members of that government as 
à urderers, it would seem impossible in all 
8 tor them to be allowed to sit as 
ae of the very Assembly which has in- 
oe them for these crimes through the 
mmittee’s report. 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS? 


ao rightly calling for the expulsion of 
855 Kadar delegates, the Times editorial men- 
5 — in passing that sanctions against the 
1 viet Union are impossible. If that is true, 

8 Only because so many intelligent peo- 
ple, like the editors of the New York Times, 
assume it to be true. All the evidence from 
a captive countries, from Communist 

hina, and from the Soviet itself, indicate 
that the various degrees of unrest and incip- 
ient revolt from Poland and ta 
North Vietnam, are mainly due to economic 
Causes. The Soviet economy which must 
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carry the main burden of production for this 
whole vast area is overextended, while at 
the same time the U. 5. S. R, is trying to 
subvert various African and Asian countries 
by economic aid. Why should we help them 
to meet these difficult economic problems, at 
this of all moments, by relaxing trade re- 
strictions as the West is doing? 

How could it fail to increase the economic 
cost of the Soviet suppression of Eastern 
Europe if we impose sanctions, however mild? 
If the United States would even propose 
sanctions at the U. N., whether they were 
voted or not, it would certainly reduce the 
present trend toward increased trade by 
arousing the conscience of public opinion in 
the countries now promoting such trade, and 
by indicating that their action was estrang- 
ing the American people. 

Of course, the trade restrictions would in- 
volve some sacrifice for the Western nations 
and businessmen concerned, but the West 
as a whole is enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. We need the increased trade less than 
the Soviets. If necessary the few free coun- 
tries where the restrictions in the East-West 
trade are a real burden, could be compen- 
sated. Are we unwilling to make even this 
small sacrifice to encourage the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Eastern Europe, not 
only for the sake of the hundred million peo- 
ple it would liberate but because it would 
be the greatest step toward peace? 

One reason the Soviets are anxious to 
make some “first step” toward disarmament, 
which would offer no real security from their 
future aggression, is because it would re- 
duce the economic burden of the compe- 
titive arms race, which lies even more heav- 
ily on them than on us. Also by arousing 
optimistic reports on disarmament deals the 
Soviets encourage unilateral arms cuts, in- 
cluding those voted by Congress. Why 
should the Soviets pay any price for trade 
relaxation to reduce the economic tensions 
in their empire if the West agrees to ease 
their arms burden and ease the trade re- 
strictions without asking any Soviet political 
concessions in return? The British have re- 
moved some 400 items of China trade from 
the banned list, goods which formerly had 
to be produced or at least transshiped by 
Soviet Russia for China. 

But even assuming that these arguments 
are invalid and that economic sanctions 
would be wholly ineffective, a United States 
effort to impose them would aay Ta 
real political, psychological, and m a 
5 at this late date it would help 
the unity of the American people, the morale 
of the Western World, and the prestige of 
the United Nations if the United States 
would propose economic and diplomatic 
sanctions in the U. N. to end Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary. This is true whether 
or not the U. N. majority votes for sanc- 
tions, and whether or not, if voted, they 
would prove effective. It is better to try 
and fail than not to try. 

What power the United Nations has is 
moral power which must appeal to the con- 
science and sense of justice of the member 
nations for its implementation, The U. N's 
infiuence may survive failure to enforce 
justice against the defiance of great states, 
but it cannot survive failure to seek equal 
justice for all its members. Above all, it 
cannot survive if it proposes one law for 
the strong and another for the weak. But 
that is precisely what both the U. N. and 
the United States did when they threat- 
ened Israel with sanctions while ignoring 
the aggression of the Soviet Union. 

CONCLUSION 

However, let me end by reminding you 
again that no matter when it meets or what 
action it takes, a new meeting of the U. N. 
Assembly on the Hungary report will in it- 
self be a victory for our cause. The Com- 
munists thought they had buried the revolt, 
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Order has been restored, the Iron Curtain 
rebuilt, and a blackout of silence imposed 
on Hungary. But the U. N. report, and the 


‘worldwide response to it, have shattered 


those Communist illusions. The memo: 

the freedom fighters has risen 5 
ashes to haunt the Soviets. Their deeds still 
live, and the remembrance of those great 
November days in Budapest will rise again 
and again until Hungary is free, 

With the freedom of Hungary will 
inevitably, the freedom of all your count 
tries, and when that day comes you will be 
honored there as well as here for the part you 
played in winning the victory. 

You will return to play parts in rebuild- 
ing your countries, as so many German and 
Italian exiles returned to build the miracle 
of postwar Germany and Italy. My message 
to you is: Be proud of what you have done: 
be confident of what we will do together in 
the future, 


Gun Duel in Palestine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of July 11, 1957: 

Gun DUEL IN PALESTINE 9 

With United Nations troops maintaining 
an uneasy truce along the Egyptian-Israeli 
border, violence is to erupt along 
another frontier around Lake Hula. Since 
the middle of last month border incidents 
have been taking place in that area, culmi- 
nating in a 10-hour gun duel between Syrian 
and Israeli forces on Tuesday. 

As usual, each side blames the other for 
starting the trouble. But there are some 
fundamental considerations which should 
help in determining where the responsibility 
lies. The fact is that, despite the seeming 
onerousness of its terms and the occasional 
ruthlessness of its retaliatory actions, Israel 
has been pleading for peace and for peace 
negotiations. As tokens of its earnestness it 
has, privately at least, offered territorial re- 
adjustments; it has eased the lot of its Arab 
inhabitants; it has released the blocked 
funds of Arab refugees, and it has been nego- 
tiating in Rome with private refugee repre- 
sentatives to solve the problem on the basis 
of compensation, some repatriation and re- 
settlement of the rest. 

But the Arab States continue to proclaim 
their determination to destroy Israel, a state 
created under United Nations auspices, and 
so insist on maintaining a state of war with 
Israel enforced by guerrilla warfare and 
blockade, They are doing so in defiance of 
the armistice agreements which call for 
permanent peace, in violation of a security 
council decision denying them any bellig- 
erent.rights, and in repudiation of their 
own declarations affirming the international 
character of both the Suez Canal and the 
Aqaba Gulf. 

Recent events have clearly revealed that 
this policy is both futile and dangerous. It 
has brought the Arabs nothing except Com- 
munist penetration and Nasser's imperialis- 
tic ambitions, which combine to produce 
plots for the overthrow of established gov- 
ernments. Furthermore, since United Na- 
tions pressure was able to compel even Brit- 
ain and France to stop their military inter- 
vention and withdraw, it should surely be 
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able to stop any new aggression by Israel or 
the Arabs. 

This reduces the Arab state of war to an 
absurdity and leaves as the only alternative 
the road to peace. Some Arab rulers have 

this and have dissociated them- 
selves from Nasser and his Syrian helpers, at 
least on the Communist issue. One can only 
hope that they will also find the strength 
to embark on a policy that will at last bring 
peace to themselves and the whole Middle 
East. 


Address by Brig. Gen. J. P. Berkeley, 
USMC, to Reserve Senior and Junior 
Courses Graduation Exercises, Quan- 
tico, Va., June 28, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has just been di- 
rected to an address made by Brig. Gen. 
J. P. Berkeley, United. States Marine 
Corps, to Reserve senior and junior grad- 
uation exercises at Quantico, Va., on 
June 28 of this year. 

The address appealed to me as an old 
marine, and one who has always believed 
that the secret of success of the corps 
lies.more in men than in the machinery 
they use to make war. 

General Berkeley’s remarks are espe- 
cially timely in these days of emphasis 
on awesome weapons and a very prob- 
able public misconception of what can 
or cannot be accomplished by pushbut- 
ton warfare. They are worthy of study 
by Members of Congress, and by the 
general public: 

Members of the Reserve junior and senior 
courses, I am particularly grateful for this 
opportunity to be with you today. Although 
your number is small, nonetheless, because 
of what you represent. and who you are, I 
consider this a most worthwhile occasion. 

You represent a great organization—the 
Marine Corps Reserve, It is the Marine 
Corps body in time of war, of which the 
Regular Marine Corps is the sinew and bone. 
As the Reserve's representatives here today, 
you not only do honor to your organization, 
but, in my mind, to yourselves. Your pres- 
ence here today is indicative of your interest 
both in bettering yourselves professionally 
and in making the Reserve a better organiza- 
tion. 

I understand that during your biref so- 
journ here at Quantico you have had the 
opportunity of listening to several selected 
lectures which are illustrative of some of 
the things we are teaching in the Marine 
Corps schools. I am sure you have already 
concluded that we are bending every effort 
to maintain a high type of professionalism 
in the Marine Corps of today. 

But it is not my purpose to elaborate on 
any of the subjects you have already heard, 
or to talk of the place of the Marine Corps 
in the national defense effort, or anything 
along that line. I would like to depart from 
the usual type of talk you might expect to 
hear upon completing a course of military 
instruction and talk with you about some 
random thoughts that have occupied a 
prominent place in my mind for some time. 

As you know, the papers have been filled 
with much talk—pro and con—about the 
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President's budget, and there has been con- 
siderable emphasis on the defense portion of 
that budget. This isn't new, of course, and 
in some ways defense spending sometimes 
seems to be a barometer. When there appears 
to be reason for people to think that the dan- 
ger of war is receding you always hear of pro- 
posed cuts in defense spending. And when 
war is imminent, or there are threatening 
indications, then the Congress, the adminis- 
tration, and the people say little about de- 
fense spending and are inclined to look for 
an out more in the line of pork-barrel legis- 
lation costs. 

Of course this defense spending barometer 
hasn't always worked well. It was predict- 
ing some pretty fair weather in 1949 and in 
June of 1950 we had to do a quick about- 
face. The Commies in Korea evidently had 
been watching a different kind of barometer. 
But defense spending has always seemed to 
be something tangible, although the amount 
of money involved is almost beyond human 
comprehension. Perhaps its tangibility 
arises from the things it represents—men, 
arms, planes, ships, and so on. It isn’t hard 
to get accustomed to thinking in terms of 
the largest navy in the world—and the only 
one with nuclear-powered submarines; or 
of total forces amounting to almost 3 million 
men; or of an Air Force with its Strategic 
Air Command with the capability of flying 
around the globe. All of these things are 
tangible enough to accept as sort of working 
terms in our mental and oral vocabulary. 

This is as it should be. Evolution and 
growth go on every dey. I remember when 
the abbreviated term “IBM” used to provoke 
a second glance. Now IBM is as much of a 
household word as automatic coffeemaker. 
ICBM is the new word—the intercontinental 
ballistics missile. It not only suggests evo- 
lution, it implies a veritable shrinking of 
the globe. 

All around us are signs of change. As I 
mentioned before, we have nuclear-powered 
submarines; at Norfolk recently we displayed 
one of our supercarriers, in the over 60,000- 
ton class; the next largest carrier present 
from a friendly foreign nation was in the 
38,000-ton class. In the yéars since World 
War II the Marine Corps has developed its 
vertical envelopment tactics, adding new 
techniques based on a new dimension. The 
Army has come up with its pentomic divi- 
sion concept. The Air Force has its SAC 
and a horde of restless monster planes, and 
interceptors who think as little of passing 
the sound barrier as a Pentagon secretary 
thinks of taking a coffee break. 

All of this is wonderful and astonishing. 
We must be forever grateful that it is our 
Nation, so richly blessed in wealth, resources, 
and talented and industrious people that 
leads the world in this, as in so many ways. 

But I would like to suggest that the de- 
fense dollar and what it represents—in 
numbers of men under arms, in planes, in 
ships, or in any other tangible method of 
expression—only provides a part of the whole 
picture when we talk about the military 
posture of our country. As you well know, 
machines at best are simply an integrated 
organization of a lot of otherwise inanimate 
parts. Somebody has to design them and 
build them. Somebody has to learn to use 
them, and to turn them on and off. Ma- 
chines do not think, Machines do not 
reproduce, N 

An intercontinental ballisties missile is an 
inert thing that must be aimed and set 
properly and controlled until it eventually 
destroys its target—and itself. 

Our superships of today can only be super 
when manned by the proper crews. The 
same is true of our superplanes. The jet 
age has not placed a lower premium on men; 
conversely, it demands more of the men who 
are involved in building, flying, and main- 
taining its supersonic planes than ever has 
been required before. 
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Tt might appear that qualitative man- 
power, then, is another important part of 
the whole defense picture—and it certainly 
is. The Cordiner Committee has emphasized 
to the Nation that one of the greatest single 
problems facing the armed services today is 
the training and retention of adequate num- 
bers of highly skilled men to meet the many 
and complex technological requirements we 
are faced with today. 

But there is another part of the defense 
picture which, I believe, exceeds and tran- 
scends the other parts. It is not as tangible 
or as visible or as easy to understand. Its 
requirements are many and perplexing. 

I refer to something more qualitative and 
demanding than manpower requirements as 
we usually think of them. I refer spe- 
cifically to the spiritual and moral qualities 
which must characterize not only our fight- 
ing men but the citizens of this country be- 
hind them. The new dimensions of war, if 
and when it ever comes, probably will be all 
encompassing. ICMB, the nuclear age, and 
the jet age have rendered almost all of our 
oldtime and space factors obsolete, The war 
of the future will not be from tontinent to 
continent or sea to sea; it will go past the 
battlelines wherever they are drawn to the 
family hearth, wherever it may be. 

In order to prepare for such a war, we must 
be reminded of the principles that made our 
country great. We must reinculcate in our- 
selves and in others these principles. Our 
belief in them and our understanding of 
them are necessary If we are to insure the 
quality in our manpower—not only in the 
military establishment but in the citizenry 
of our country as a whole—that we will need 
so badly if a future war starts. 

We must never let any kind of barometer 
Tull us into a false sense of security where 
these principles are concerned. Iam not go- 
ing to try to state these principles to you 
in high-sounding terms or phrases. I intend 
to say them in common terms. 

There is no reason why the word “duty” 
should be outmoded today. A sense of duty 
cannot be separated from a person’s con- 
science. Nor should the word “honor” be 
obsolete. A reputation for honesty, forth- 
rightness, and fairness must be just as prized 
today as it used to be. 

Patriotism becomes an overpowering emo- 
tion when our country is threatened with 
war. But must it take the threat of war 
to make us feel love of country? It would 
seem, rather, that the constant threat of 
communism and the dismal lot of the peo- 
ple who are under its shadow should serve 
as a daily reminder of how wonderful our 
country is and a thousand reasons for feel- 
ing proud and grateful. 

Although you don't hear it as much now 
as before, you still hear people talk of their 
sons “having to go in the service,” or being 
obligated because of the draft. They seem 
to forget that serving our country is a privi- 
lege; that because they wanted such a coun- 
try, American fighting men deemed it a 
privilege to die at Lexington and_ Concord, 
to freeze at Valley Forge, to face the raking 
musketry at Gettysburg, the machinegun 
bullets at Belleau Wood, the almost whole- 
sale exposure to death all over the world in 
World War II and, most recently, the relent- 
less onslaught of the Communists in Korea. 

Oh, we have obligations all right. We have 
an obligation from birth to be a man in the 
eyes of God and our fellow men. Such a man 
cannot close his eyes to the many privileges 
that are his birthright. Patriotism, love of 
country, willingness to serve, to carry a fair 
share of the load—these are the words that 
describe the principles I am talking about. 

An Army psychiatrist who has become an 
expert on the Communist methods of brain- 
washing prisoners in Korea was asked what 
effect this brainwashing had on the Ameri- 
cans captured there. He replied that his 
studies indicated that brainwashing revealed 
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certain weaknesses and shortcomings in the 
character and education of our military per- 
sonnel. In his own words, he said: 

“In my opinion, the behavior of too many 
of our people fell short of the historical 
American standards of honor, character, 
loyalty, courage, and personal integrity.” 

Let me repeat those key words: Honor, 
character, loyalty, courage, and personal in- 
tegrity. 

With them I can define for you our out- 
standing personnel requirement in the 
armed services today. This is the real quali- 
tative requirement we must meet, And this 
requirement goes further than just the Mili- 
tary Establishment. It goes back to every 
home in our country. For in the war of the 
future, the citizen back home, comparatively 
speaking, will very probably be only one 
platoon back from the fighting man. 

Today we need a rededication—or a new 
dedication, where necessary—to the old prin- 
ciples that made our country great. We 
must direct more attention to the spiritual 
values that support a desire to fight for 
liberty. 

We need to instill new spirits—or revive 
the old spirits that made Americans fight in 
the past—into each new generation and into 
those of the older generations who have lost 
sight of them. 

All of the money in the world will not 
buy the personal armor we need. We can 
Manufacture planes and tanks and ships; 
Personal integrity is another matter. 

Can the personal traits and qualities we 
have always taken for granted be assumed 
tomorrow, if war should come, from the peo- 
ple who must defend our country and fight 
tor its liberty? 

As a first step, all our citizens might re- 
spond with an individual code, a part of 
which might read as follows: 

“I will never forget that Iam an American 
citizen, responsible for my actions, and dedi- 
cated to the principles which made my coun- 
try free. I trust in God and the United 
States of America.” 

I hope this hasn't sounded like a lecture 
to you, but I feel very strongly about the 
things I have talked about. I feel that each 
of us, in his own way, has a real duty in 
furthering an understanding of what our 
privileges are, what our real obligations are, 
and what we must do to be a man in the 
eyes of God and our fellow men. 

I ask that, in addition to what you are 
doing to serve your country by helping to 
Maintain a better Marine Corps Reserve, you 
Seriously consider what you can do to help 
insure that the new generation grows up with 
a full understanding of all these things you 
and I haye known for so long and prize so 
highly, 


Ex-Representative Earl C. Michener: A 
Life That Was Dedicated to Public 
Service 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 5, in Adrian, Mich., our former col- 
league, ex-Representative Earl C, Mich- 
ener, passed away. 

For 30 faithful and fruitful years he 
had served the people of Michigan's Sec- 
ond District, and the people of the United 
States. 

It was an honor, and an education, to 
Serve with a man like Earl Michener. 
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No one had a higher standard of his 
responsibilities as a public servant. To 
measure up to this standard he applied 
himself with diligence and devotion. In 
the process he acquired a remarkable 
knowledge of our Federal Government 
and he was determined, to the extent 
of hi; power, to make that Government 
the very best on earth. 

He brought prestige to this House by 
his long and exceptional service as chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. 

It was as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee that I came to know and 
admire him. The members of that com- 
mittee were greatly indebted to his abil- 
ity and his integrity. The clear and 
painstaking manner in which he ex- 
plained legislaiton, left no room for mis- 
understanding or error. It was a pleas- 
ure to work with him, and be helped by 


him. 

In spite of the tensions and the pres- 
sures to which lesser men succumb, he 
never lost the dignity of spirit which 
was his outstanding characteristic. 

He was always kind and considerate 
to those he met along the way of life, 
treating the exalted and the humble with 

qual courtesy. 
eat C. Michener was an exceptionally 
able Congressman, and a good man 
through and through. 


Fourth of July Speech by Hon. William 
T. Corbett, Acting Governor of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. eee 

lacing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
the Fourth of July speech, 1957, by Wil- 
liam T.—Ted—Corbett, Acting Governor 
of Guam, so that we people in America 
remember and keep in mind the fine 
people of this United States outpost, our 
United States officials, and our United 
States servicemen and their families who 


are stationed there: 8 

Reverend clergy, Your Excellency the Con- 
sul of the Philippines, Admiral Ammon, 
General Schott, distinguished guests, citi- 
gens of the Philippines, and citizens of 
America, I welcome you today to the com- 
memoration ceremonies of American and 
Philippine independence. 

It e at this time that Gov- 
ernor Lowe is not with us; he being detained 
on official business in the city of Washing- 
ton. I wish to read a telegram received 
from our Governor: 

“Congratulations and best wishes to the 
Filipino community of Guam as you cele- 
brate the 11th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of the Philippines and 
we celebrate the 18lst anniversary of the 
independence of the United States. The 
common bonds of friendship which link our 
peoples together in democratic government 
is a source of pride and satisfaction to all 
of us.” 

“RICHARD BARRETT LOWE, 
“Governor oj Guam.” 

This is the second year we have met to- 

gether in a joint Filipino-American celebra~ 
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tion of our independence, the Philippines” 
lith anniversary and America’s 181st anni- 
versary. As I said to you a year ago in our 
first joint observance, it is fitting that we 
should bring together the citizens of Amer- 
ica and the citizens of the Philippines to 
jointly consider what Independence Day 
means to the people of each country. 

I am reminded that just 1 year ago the 
President of the Philippines, Ramon Mag- 
saysay, shared the platform with Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp Nixon, and each pledged the 
continued friendship of our countries. They 
pledged themselves further to continue to- 
gether the fight to keep men free, for each 
recognized that we have much in common. 
President Magsaysay in his entire political 
life believed in liberty and freedom of man, 
and his whole endeavor was to keep the Fili- 
pino free and independent, and he joined 
with America and all free nations of the 
world in this effort. Today, before 
further remarks, I would like all to stand and 
bow their heads in a minute of silent prayer 
for the beloved late President of the Philip- 
pines, Ramon Magsaysay. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

In the life of a nation 181 years is a com- 
paratively short space of time. But in just 
that period, the American Republic has been 
transformed beyond the imagination of its 
founders. From 13 small agricultural colo- 
nies we have built a unified nation of 48 
States and are at the present time the lead- 
ing industrial power of all the world. From 
a newly born nation of 3 million people we 
have grown to 165 million people. The Amer- 
ican Revolution was fought and won under 
a banner of liberty, justice, and freedom, and 
we have never deviated from the pledges of 
that day. The Declaration of Independence, 
which we commemorate today, appeals to 
the laws of nature and of nature's God, and 
we held then and still hold today a belief in 
natural law, in the inalienable rights which 
man possesses independently of government 
and in which no government may lawfully 
withhold or deny, and lastly in the existence 
of a divine providence that guides the affairs 
of men, These are the foundation stones of 
the American conception of liberty and free- 
dom. Nowhere in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Constitution, or the Federal news- 
papers is there any support for the concep- 
tion of a government that gives the people 
who live under it all the good things of life, 
but one does find a good many specific in- 
junctions as to what government may not do 
in interfering with the life and the liberty 
and the freedom of the citizen, The Amer- 
ican Revolution was directed against tyranny, 
against bureaucratic arbitrariness, against 
artificial class lines based on privilege and 
snobbishness, It did not seek universal lev- 
eling but did seek the equality of oppor- 
tunity. In the extensive literature of the 
Revolutionary Days we find no hint of social- 
ism, no effort to discourage the right lawfully 
to earn and acquire property and the right to 
own that property and use it to our own use 
and raise our families and build our homes, 
schools, and churches, and raise our boys and 
girls to be good, solid, self-supporting Amer- 
ican citizens. We must always remember 
that the minute property rights are no longer 
sacred, freedom and liberty is no longer ours, 
and we have tyranny and rule by man and 
not by law. America believes in natural law 
and in the inalienable human rights, intense 
distrust in any concentration of power in 
government, firm rejection of tyranny, 
whether by a monarch, a dictator, or a mob, 
and faith in equality of opportunity. Be- 
cause of the respect for these principles 
‘America has prospered and grown great. 

But we must pause on this 181th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence and 
realize that American civilization has not 
produced cultural values to match its amaz- 
ing wealth in material values. Not all of the 
problems created by modern industrialism 
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have been solved. America’s crime rate re- 
mains diegracefully high and the quantita- 
tive in education have been to some 
extent offset by the qualitative failures in 
our educational system. 

All in all, America has been a success, and 
America's prestige among the people of all 
the lands of this world stands high, higher 
than that of any other country in all the 
world. On this joint celebration of the Fili- 
pino independence, I want to say to you that 
we welcome you as our friends, and we want 
to continue yours. We believe that we have 
much in common, and believe as did your 
late President that in the friendship of our 
two Nations much good will come to keep 
our people free and happy. 

In the airplane crash that cut short the 
life of President Ramon Magsaysay, the peo- 
ple of the Philippines were robbed of a great 
leader who well deserved all of the confi- 
dence and affection they reposed in him. A 
man of great integrity, he labored tirelessly 
in their behalf for their material well-being 
and the strengthening of their free institu- 
tions, and to that end, among other things, 
he had liberated them from the terrorism of 
Communist-led Huks and proceeded from 
there to promote their economic progress 
and insure their security as a nation, allied 
with the United States and the Asiatic Trea- 
ty Organization. In the international field 
there never was any doubt where President 
Magsaysay stood, and under his leadership 
was the overwhelming backing of his fel- 
low. men. The policy of the Philippines 
was stanchly pro-America, proliberty, and 
anti-Red, Accordingly, since Filipino poli- 
tics are volatile, and since his firm guidance 
will be sorely missed, there must never 
arise a fear that the opposition elements, 
those against America, may be able to stage 
a comeback or change the excellent programs 
he had set in motion in domestic and for- 
eign affairs. And I trust, on this memorable 
occasion, that whoever comes into power in 
the Philippines will remember his predeces- 
sor and remember the things he stood for— 
liberty and freedom and justice, side by side 
with America, in an endeavor to keep all 
men free and independent. And so it is 
great to be here today in this joint celebra- 
tion. It is great to know that there are peo- 
ple many, many miles away from America 
who think and feel and love as we do, and 
80 I join with you in this happy expression 
today, with a hope that other days such as 
this will find us again standing on the same 
platform, and thinking the same thoughts, 
and doing the same acts in the interests of 
our fellow men. 
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Lead-Zinc Mines Soon Out of Business 
Unless National Legislation Is Speeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, hardly a 
week goes by that does not find in the 


CONGRESSIONAL Recor» an account of the 
closing or retrenchment of some im- 


on and off like a faucet. When once 
closed they are likely to remain closed 
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because of filling with water and dete- 
rioration. 

As a result of discontinuance of na- 
tional stockpiling and barter of these 
minerals and competition of the low- 
priced labor abroad, zinc has dropped 
from 13% cents a pound to 10 cents a 
pound since May 6, a price far below the 
cost of production in most of our mines. 

The following clipping taken from the 
Wall Street Journal, July 18, is only one 
of an almost continuous list of disasters: 
UNITED STATES STEEL Unit CUTS WoRKWEEK 

TO 4 Days AT TENNESSEE ZINC MINE 


JEFFERSON City, Tenn.—Tennessee Coal 
& Iron division of United States Steel Corp., 
cut the workweek in its zinc mines here to 
4 days from 5. 

The curtailment of zinc production was 
attributed to a decreasing market by Arthur 
V. Wiebel, TCI president. At his head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala., Mr. Wiebel 
said, “the industry is not presently able to 
absorb the putput of zinc concentrate.” 

Mr. Wiebel noted that since May 6 zinc 
concentrate prices have dropped five times, 
from 13% cents a pound to 10 cents a pound. 
He said he could not predict how long the 
curtailment would last. About 300 workers 
were affected by the curtailment. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., which also operates 
mines here, previously had announced re- 
duction of output at its smelters in Palmer- 
ton, Pa., and Depue, Ill. A company spokes- 
man said, “further production curtailments 
in zinc mining and smelting are bound to 
occur unless the Government adopts some 
means of controlling exploitation of the 
domestic market by foreign producers.” 


Random Thoughts on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 
WEST GERMANY ANENT ISRAEL 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, tribute 
should be paid to West Germany for 
her endeavor to reestablish the good 
name of Germany amidst the family of 
nations. She has tried to expiate the 
crimes of the insane paperhanger, Hitler. 
He vowed to make Germany Judenrein, 
and well nigh carried out his horrendous 
vow. Six million dead—untold suffering, 
were the price. 

Chancellor Adenauer, his cabinet, and 
his people wisely seek to wipe the slate 
clean and have imposed reparations 
upon themselves. West Germany has 
indemnified many thousands of lives 
ruthlessly snuffed out and for properties 
confiscated or destroyed. The tragically 
dead cannot be helped, but little Israel, 
which has afforded asylum for many of 
the victims of Nazi persecution, has re- 
ceived from West Germany thus far up- 
ward of $830 million. These restitution 
payments take the form of industrial 
goods which have helped Israel keep its 
head above water—helped her take unto 
her thousands of the helpless and home- 
less. The Bonn Government has un- 
dertaken to shoulder this financial bur- 
den, but more than that, it has had the 
courage to ignore threats that such aid 
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to Israel would destroy all chances of 
German trade with Arab nations. 

West Germany thus far is obviously 
entitled to genuine praise. She seeks to 
establish herself for fair dealing and de- 
sires, above all, to wipe out the Hitler 
stains. In this way West Germany cush- 
ions the memories of the Gestapo herding 
Jews to Poland; memories of S. S. thugs 
smashing and burning shops and syna- 
gogues; memories of the treachery and 
the sadism of Goebbels and his torch- 
light buffoonery in the jammed Olympic 
Stadium. 

HARD-WORKING GERMANS 


I have been to West Germany several 
times since the cessation of World War 
II. Each time I have visited her cities 
and countryside, I was more and more 
amazed at the energy, vitality, and in- 
dustry of the German people. They 
pulled in their belts and made the most 
of the little they had. Hours of work, 
back-bending chores meant little. There 
was So much work to be done. Germany 
was literally rebuilt. The ruins were 
leveled, new structures erected, new 
fields plowed, old factories were refur- 
bished, and new ones were set up. No 
job was too burdensome. There was ever 
present the will to work—the will to 
achieve. 

I have traveled in many parts of the 
world. Nowhere have I seen such fever- 
ish activity to rebuild upon the spoils 
of war. We salute the ingenuity, the 
prowess, and the disciplined industry of 
the German people. 

When I say “German people,” I refer 
to the inhabitants of West Germany, not 
East Germany, to the inhabitants of 
West Berlin, not East Berlin. In East 
Germany and in East Berlin the dead 
hand of communism holds back progress. 
Indeed, going from East into West Ber- 
lin is like going from melancholy drab- 
ness into the happiness and dignity of 
work well performed. Yea, it is like 
going from the 18th century into the_ 
20th century. 

Although the Germans in the past 
were stable and sturdy people under the 
then rigid authority, I think they have 
already shown stability and sturdiness to 


an even greater degree under liberal de- 


mocracy- Under excellent leadership, 
they are determined to throw off the 
shackles of the past and set for them- 
selves new and better standards of be- 
havior. 


LITTLE EUROPE AND EURATOM 


It is well to know that West Germany 
has played no little part in the creation 
of what is known as Little Europe. As 
the New York Times says: 

Taken singly, the West European nations 
measure against Russia or the United States 
as pygmies to giants. But spurred by the 
menace of Russia, and with encouragement 
from the United States, six of the states have 
been striving to create a European commu- 
nity that might some day rank with the 
Big Two. The European 6—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—cover an area of 450,000 
square miles and contain a population of 
173.4 million people. 


The creation of Little Europe, as the 
community of the six is called, has run 
into great difficulties. But they have 
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6 
been overcome, due to great statesman- 
ship shown by Germany and France. I 
refer to the difficulty of the ancient ani- 
mosity between those two countries. The 
Schuman plan led the way. It pooled 
the coal and steel industries of the six 
countries. The coal and steel commu- 
hity has been in business for 4 years. It 
has an executive, called the high au- 
thority; a legislature, called the coun- 
cil of ministers, and a court of justice. 
Now an additional step has been taken 
toward European economic union. Ire- 
fer to the approval of the treaty for the 
establishment of the so-called Euratom 
Project and for a European common 
Market. The West German Parliament 
has already passed these two pacts. I 
am sure other countries will follow suit. 
Under Euratom, West Germany; France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg will pool their nuclear skills 
and resources, research and development 
Programs under a single agency. This 
agency will own all Europe's fissionable 
material. The agency will have institu- 
tions patterned after those of the coal 
and steel community. The United 
States Atomic Energy Commission has 
Promised to make available to Euratom 
Nuclear materials and technical assist- 
ance. With the common European 
market, all customs barriers between the 
Six states will eventually be scrapped. 
The six countries will maintain a com- 
Mon tariff toward the outside world. 
There will be a series of permanent in- 
Situtions controlling this common mar- 
ket, also modeled on the coal and steel 
community structure. 

In all these projects, West Germany 
has played an important part. It is mak- 
history. These movements all tend 
toward a more highly coordinated Eu- 
rope. Many conquerors have dreamed 
of European unity; among them were 
Caesar, Napoleon, Bismarck, Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Intelligent thinkers likewise ad- 
Vocated European union. The great 
Dutch advocate of peace, Grotius, had 
this in mind, as did Aristide Briand. 
ANTICARTEL 


I look forward to a great future for 

e new European community in which 
West Germany will play an important 
Part. Furthermore, it is interesting to 
note that the West German Bundestag 
recently passed an anticartel or anti- 
trust law. Germany, and most of Eu- 
Tope, has been ruled for decades by car- 
tels. We in this country have shunned 
and abhorred cartels and monopolies. I 
believe that we have attained our great 
industrial supremacy and our high 
Standards of living primarily because of 
Our desire for free enterprise, for free 
and open competition. Our laws pre- 
clude and punish monopolistic practices 
and undue restraints of trade. Appar- 
ently West Germany is now taking a leaf 
Out of our book. The passage of the 
anticartel law, to my mind, puts Ger- 
Many upon a sound, healthy track. Its 
economy will now move forward with 
greater and more telling safety and 
Speed. 

I am informed that Germany, as of 
1925, had over 2,000 cartels. Later, Hit- 
ler and the Nazis streamlined these car- 
tels in aid of their totalitarian control. 
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The American occupation helped break 
up these cartels. Now they have a stat- 
ute that will point the way to anticartel 
policies. It is a victory and a vindica- 
tion for free enterprise. It is not a per- 
fect bill. It contains compromises and 
loopholes. Economics Minister Ludwig 
Ehrhard said of the bill a short time 
ago: 

This new spirit of freedom and competi- 
tion will certainly have its effect beyond the 
borders of Germany. 

GERMAN “NEW LOOK” 


Indeed, Germany is assuming a new 
look. I have noticed small reactions 
which nonetheless portend much. For 
example, as was stated by Richard C. 
Hottelot recently: 

Liszt’s Les Preludes will probably not be 
heard in Germany's concert halls for a gen- 
eration because Goebbels used it to herald 
his victory announcements. The war burned 
out the roots of totalitarianism. The chau- 
vinistic overtones which colored German be- 
havior before the First World War, and which 
Hitler heightened to the point of insanity, 
have been discarded. A recent survey 
showed that the university professor ranked 
first in popular respect, followed. by the 
bishop, the business executive, the Cabinet 
minister and the prince, with the army gen- 
eral a poor sixth. The old days, when flags, 
uniforms, and warlike glory were essential 
to self-respect, seem to have been buried. 
The old Fuehrer has received short shrift. 
The name Adolf has been registered on few 
birth certificates in the past 12 years. The 
big Nazi anniversaries are forgotten. 


I find that Germans today are very 
receptive to foreign ideas—more so than 
they ever have been in the past. They 
are borrowing much from the United 
States. The industrialists lean heavily 
on American experience. ‘Public rela- 
tions“ is being imported in wholesale 
manner. In fact, Germany not only 
borrowed the technique, but borrowed 
the name as well. I suppose there was 
no German term that described public 
relations. Market research and public 
opinion polls are now quite common in 
Germany. They have even copied the 
American installment plan, and sales- 
men go from door to door persuading the 
housewives that a new iron, vacuum 
cleaner, or electric refrigerator is neces- 
sary to modern living. You pay so much 
down and the balance weekly or 
monthly. 

EMERGING GERMAN WOMEN 

Even more significant is the position 
now held by German women. There is a 
complete change of attitude. The Ger- 
man woman now uses lipstick, rouge, nail 
polish, and perfume. I am speaking of 
the average German woman, not only the 
so-called lady of elegance and so-called 
genteelness. Not only has her outer ap- 
pearance changed; so has her social po- 
sition. She is no longer confined to the 
home and kitchen. She wants to know 
about politics and business. She is get- 
ting more self-assurance. There are 
more women in the Bundestag than in 
any other western European parlia- 
ment. While the men were in the army 
or in prison camps, it was the women 
who kept the home fires burning, kept 
the family together, and fended for 
themselves and their broods. It was the 
woman who bore the brunt of the bomb- 
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ing raids and experienced the horrors 
of Soviet occupation. When her hus- 
band came back, she was no longer his 
mere hand servant or his mere cook. 
She became a partner. She now has 
equal political rights with men. She 
now has the legal right to own and dis- 
pose of property. 

Concomitantly, the idea of the old ty- 
rannical father image is gradually fad- 
ing. There no longer is the stern father 
who demands total submission—the 
stern father who was followed by the 
equally stern teacher and by the stern 
sergeant major, and followed by the stern 
boss of the business, on top of all of which 
was the dictator. A public opinion sur- 
vey recently showed that the father is 
now considered the stern overlord in less 
than 20 percent of all families. The 
youngsters are becoming more independ- 
ent, although they are not as free in their 
manner as American children. Yet they 
are not tonguetied in the presence of 
their elders. 

CIVIL AUTHORITY 

In the Bonn Republic civil authority 
is supreme. It was never so before, not 
even in the Weimar Republic. The leg- 
islative branch of the Government pres- 
ently has unprecedented influence. Or- 
ganized labor is well on guard against 
any threat to civil liberty. Both the 
press and the radio are independent of 
the state and jealously watch over in- 
dependent freedom. 

The present constitution is a basis for 
one of the most stable governments in 
Europe. The citizens of West Germany 
are very jealous of their rights and take 
their duties seriously. Eighty-six per- 
cent of the voters cast their ballots at the 
last general election. This is far greater 
than the standard maintained in Ameri- 
can elections. The West Germans loathe 
Russia and all its works. They have ob- 
served in the Eastern Zone, the horrible 
examples of Russian economy—the hor- 
rible example of a partnership with 
Russia. Although the Soviets have re- 
peatedly offered unification of East and 
West Germany on Russian terms, the 
Bonn government has consistently re- 
fused. 

Perhaps the most important change 
that has come over Germany is the de- 
cline of nationalism. I believe the people 
are now realizing that Germany cannot 
again become the power that it was 
under the Kaiser. Their experiences 
have been too brutal and harsh and 
tragic. It is for that reason that they 
joined the Western Alliance and have 
become part of the European union. 

I believe, finally, that West Germany 
will go forward boldly and courageously 
from strength to strength. 

I say all this despite the fact that we 
warred against Germany and that we 
suffered because of German mistakes 
under Hitler. But look at the map and 
you see the strategic importance of Ger- 
many. The West can neither forsake 
her nor disregard her. She must be a 
partner of the West. She is one of the 
Western bastions against Russian ag- 
gression. It is necessary to buckle Ger- 
many securely to ourselves in any war 
against Russia—cold or hot. We need 
Germany as much as Germany needs us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 14, 1957 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived one final communication which 
rounds out my survey of scholarly 
opinion on the 22d amendment. The 
author of this letter, Dr. Harry V. Jaffa, 
of the Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, has presented a 
somewhat novel idea concerning a re- 
sidual power which any President has— 
if he cares to use it—to preserve some of 
his strength during a second term. 

I present herewith Dr. Jaffa’s letter of 
opinion on this important question: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

Chicago, III., June 14, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
a Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN UpaLL: The unprec- 
edented weakness of presidential leader- 
ship we are currently witnessing must, I 
think, be attributed in increasing measure 
to the impact of the 22d amendment, now 
operative for the first time. No mere lack 
of skill in presenting and defending his 
budget could account for the open repudia- 
tion of the President by the congressional 
leaders of his own party, nor his desertion by 
the numbers of Democrats who, by and large, 
accepted his guidance in the last Congress, 
when they believed or feared he would again 
be a candidate. 

A continuance of such powerlessness could 
be disastrous, not only because of the sub- 
stantive importance of budgetary items, but 
because of the lack of firm direction of the 
free world coalition. The only enduring 
remedy is to repeal the no-third-term- 
amendment. But there is a stopgap 
which, I think, could do much to alleviate 
the present situation. This is not so much 
a recommendation for action, as for recog- 
nition of a constitutional device, available 
to the President, which might offset the 
drastic weakening of his office. The Presi- 
dent, in short, might deliberately use the 
power of resignation, in place of the power 
to run again, to compel support of his 
policies. j 

Traditionally, it has been felt that when 
a President stands for reelection, he pledges 
his faith to serve out his term, and to resign 
would be a deception of voters who believed 
they were putting him, and not the vice 
presidential candidate, in office. But a Pres- 
ident who is a lame duck from the day of his 
inauguration, and who, moreover, being in 
his second term, has less patronage than a 
first-term President, must be capable some- 
how of taking the political initiative. If he 
did resign, he would kill off the aspirations 
of members of his own party (e. g., the 
Knowlands), because an incumbent Presi- 
dent (1. e., Nrxon) is almost certain of the 
next nomination, if he wants it. If the new 
President had more than 2 years in prospect, 
he would have sufficient time to grasp firmly 
the reins of party control; if he had less than 
2 years, the fact that he could be elected 
twice, and serve nearly 10 years, would al- 
most inevitably start a rush for preferred 
places on his bandwagon. Since it is ex- 
tremely difficult (it has happened only twice 
in this century) to defeat an incumbent 
President standing for reelection, the pros- 
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pect facing the opposition party Is scarcely 
less appealing. The Democrats would not 
contemplate Mr. NIxon’s candidacy with 
such confidence, were he in such a position. 

I am not here suggesting Mr. Eisenhower's 
actual resignation. Mr. Roosevelt appar- 
ently did not make up his mind to run for a 
third term until late in his second. Yet the 
fact of his ability to run was exploited by 
infinitely varied and subtle appeals for 
group and personal support. His pledges, 
quasi-pledges, implied pledges, and antici- 
pated pledges to the ambitions of other men 
were dependent upon the control of party 
machinery, a control dependent in turn upon 
the possibility of his own candidacy. Mr. 
Eisenhower seems to be losing all semblance 
of such control. A threat of resignation 
might restore many errant affections. 

Mr. Eisenhower has already warned the 
people who voted for him that he would, in 
the event of failing health, resign; and Mr. 
Nrxon’s qualification to step into his place 
was & major campaign issue. Finally, I 
would point out that a threat of resignation, 
to enforce congressional acquiesence in his 
policies, is not unprecedented. Abraham 
Lincoln once warned that, if Congress made 
it the President's legal duty to enslave any 
man set free by the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, someone eise would have to execute 
that law. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRY V, JAFFA. 


Robert Briscoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very timely edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chelsea 
1 of Chelsea, Mass., on July 16, 

57: 

Goop WILL AMBASSADOR 

Robert Briscoe, Dublin’s first Jewish lord 
mayor, has finished his first term of office. 
But for the luck of the draw he might have 
had a second 1-year term, Members of the 
Dublin City Council, who ballot yearly to 
select the lord mayor, gave Briscoe and an 
independent opponent 21 votes each. By 
custom the names of both men were drawn 
from a hat, and Briscoe lost. 

Lord Mayor Briscoe was one of the most 
popular figures ever to visit the United 
States. He was welcomed as a symbol of 
something that all the world is always 
anxious to see, the recognition of a man for 
his own merits. Mayor Briscoe is a Jew, 
yet he has won high political honors in a 
country where the vast majority of the 
electorate are stanch Roman Catholic. He 
was elected because of his political astute- 
ness and his long record of service to the 
Irish people. 

Yet Mayor Briscoe's welcome in this coun- 
try was more than a tribute to Irish religious 
tolerance. It was a sincere feeling of kin- 
ship with a warm, wise, and courageous man 
who has always been willing to stand up for 
what he believed to be right, even when his 
beliefs were unpopular or dangerous to his 
own career and safety. Lord Mayor Briscoe 
was more than lord mayor of Dublin, he was 
one of the most effective good-will ambassa- 
dors ever sent forth by the Emerald Isle. 
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Cussing the Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Gerald W. Johnson, 
which appeared in the New Republic of 
July 15, 1957, makes most interesting 
reading: 

THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT—CUSSING THE COURT 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


More than 50 years ago a North Carolina 
jurist, his name lamentably lost to fame, 
uttered an obiter dictum memorable for its 
recognition of substantive justice. “Every 
defeated litigant,” he said, “has a right to 
proceed from the courthouse, take his stand 
in the middle of the big road, and cuss the 
court." 

This right, as was to be expected, has been 
exercised with great energy since last 
month’s batch of Supreme Court decisions, 
but some of the wrathful have not been con- 
tent to stand on the highway, which is no 
trespass. Presumably sane men have prom- 
ised an effort to impeach the whole Court, 
and certain Members of Congress hitherto 
conspicuous for their rationality are drafting 
legislation which they openly avow is de- 
signed to vacate the decisions. 

Such reactions transcend the disapproval 
with which men normally look upon what 
they consider fallacious reasoning. Fury so 
extreme is provoked only by a sense of per- 
sonal injury and loss. Yet the trend of the 
decisions was not toward any deprivation 
but, on the contrary, toward the restoration 
to certain persons of rights which had been 
unjustly denied. This invites speculation. 
If the individual litigants gained, who lost 
and exactly what did he lose? 

The answer to that should be indicated by 
considering who is enraged—not merely 
critical, but enraged. Some careful students 
of the law—Prof. Bernard Schwartz, of 
New York University, for example—finding 
no legal flaw in the decisions themselves, are 
yet critical of the obiter dicta accompanying 
them, especially those of Chief Justice War- 
ren; but such critics feel no great emotional 
disturbance, The angry men are Members 
of Congress, of the FBI, and of other admin- 
istrative agencies—holders of political office. 

The decisions mean more and harder work 
for the law enforcement agencies, so their 
indignation needs no gloss. But in a less 
obvious way, they also mean more and harder 
work for the politicians. The decisions mean 
that what has been a political bonanza is just 
about worked out. Not since the Bloody 
Shirt of John J. Ingalls’ day have the poli- 
ticians had an issue as safe, yet effective, 
as the Red scare. 

Its universality is attested by the fact that 
it was used to drive from the Senate men as 
diametrically opposite as the liberal Frank 
P. Graham of North Carolina, and the con- 
servative Millard E. Tydings of Maryland. 
Its fraudulence is attested by the same rec- 
ord. When the self-same argument is used 
against opposite types it is bound to be 
fraudulent in one case or the other. As a 
matter of fact is was faked in both cases. 

Ingalls stayed in the Senate 18 years on 
the one issue of keeping Jeff Davis out of 
the White House. There are men in Congress 
today who are clinging to their seats on the 
one issue of keeping Stalin out of the White 
House. Davis and Stalin both died while 
the campaign was on, but that did not mat- 
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ter to Ingalls, nor to the modern floggers of 
& dead horse. 

What finshed the Bloody Shirt soon after 
1890 was the fact that the people began to 
yawn whenever it was waved. But the Su- 
Preme Court has, if not finished, at least 
damaged the Red scare before the people's 
yawns had become widely prevalent. Of 
course, the poltticians are outraged. If they 
are deprived of this issue they will have to 
look around for another, at imminent risk of 
Picking a live one; and no politician ever for- 
gets the poetaster’s mournful quatrain: 


“Beneath this mossy stone there lies 
A politician who 

Touched a live issue without gloves, 
And never did come to.” ° 


Nevertheless, while their high dudgeon is 
Understandable, in this particular case it 
May not be justified. It is possible that in- 
Stead of impeaching the Supreme Court they 
Ought to give it a vote of thanks. For if Mr. 
‘Dooley was correct in his observation that 
the Supreme Court follows the election re- 
turns, it is obvious that there may be occa- 
sions on which the Supreme Court is a step 
and a half ahead of the election returns; in 
Which case, instead of sustaining the verdict 
of the polls, the Court is sustained by it. 

In politics nothing is more certain than 
that the man who begins to bore his constit- 
Uents is finished, not merely defeated, but 
obliterated, never to rise again. No other 
form of disaster is as final, as irretrievable. 
Being run over by the Supreme Court is 
nothing, by comparison, with being run over 
by election returns. If, as many people be- 
lieve, the Red scare was wearing out anyhow, 

tub thumper who is prevented from 
Sticking to it too long has been done a favor. 
For he can cuss the Court with impunity, 
but if he is caught in the campaign with a 
Wornout issue, he is a gone gosling. 


The Department of State and the United 
States Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


ee RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include an address by the Honor- 
able Robert C. Hill, formerly the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations and now the Ambassador to 
ee: on the occasion of Maritime 
The address follows: 
DEPARTMENT or STATE AND THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE 
(Address by the Honorable Robert C. Hill, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, at the Maritime Day Din- 
ner of the Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, at 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
May 22, 1957) > 
In celebrating Maritime Day throughout 
the United States, we are not only oaen 
tribute to our merchant marine, the largest 
= the world, we are not only calling atten- 
= on to the fact that it earned $2.8 billion 
Or the national economy in 1956 in helping 
to move abroad $23 billion in American goods 
and services and in assuring the import of 
materials and products necessary to our rec- 
ord peacetime prosperity. We are also re- 
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calling that shipping is a great American 
tradition. 

It was not by accident that the first Amer- 
ican-built vessel was launched in the same 
year as the founding of Jamestown. As you 
all know, we are now celebrating the 350th 
anniversary of Jamestown. Our virgin for- 
ests and fine natural harbors assured a 
booming production and use of American- 
flag ships from colonial days, when our strug- 
gling Nation was largely dependent upon 
shipping its products and importing manu- 
factured goods. 

Shortly after we attained our independ- 
ence came the Napoleonic wars—with conse- 
quent high freight rates, destruction of the 
merchant tonnage of other nations, and 
booming neutral trade. This assured us a 
mighty merchant marine. By 1815, the label 
„U. S. built," which usually meant New Eng- 
land bullt, assured a premium in setting the 
value of vessels for sale. 

Those heautiful vessels known as the clip- 
per ships, set world records for the expediti- 
ous and safe delivery of cargo, and Yankee 
seamanship and ingenuity were esteemed by 
maritime nations the world around. Just 
before the Civil War, United States bottoms 
carried no less than 90 percent of United 
States commerce. 

You are all aware of the sad story of what 
happened thereafter. You know that the 
Civil War destroyed 110,000 gross tons of 
private shipping and that panicky ship- 
owners sold another 752,000 abroad, cutting 
our merchant marine in half. At first, we 
could not compete on iron hulls and steam. 
From 1900 to 1905, only 9.9 percent of Ameri- 
can cargoes were carried in United States 
bot toms. 

That the American flag flies over the big- 
gest merchant fleet in the world once again is 
primarily the result of two factors: Its enor- 
mous, amazing, and forced expansion during 
World War II and our determination, as a 
national need and because of the strained 
world situation, to keep it that way. We 
must be assured of our own bottoms to make 
certain that under any circumstances we can 
import what we need and export our prod- 
ucts, upon which the survival and better- 
ment of much of the free world depends. 

Congress is to be congratulated, in my 
opinion, for its deep concern with keeping 
the American flag paramount on the seas. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 remains 
the declared maritime policy of the United 
States and Congress has done everything in 
its power to implement its declaration that: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and the development of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine: 

“A. Sufficient to carry its domestic water- 
borne commerce and a substantial portion of 
the waterborne export and import commerce 
of the United States and to provide shipping 
service on all routes essential for maintain- 
ing the flow of such domestic and foreign 
waterborne commerce at all times. 

B. Capable of serving as a naval and milt- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. 

“C. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable, and 

“D. Composed of the best-equipped, safest 
and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed by the United States and manned 
with trained and efficient personnel.” 

My own Interest in this is a heartfelt one. 
As a youngster, one of my first jobs was that 
of a laborer working on the first Liberty 
ships at the Todd-Bath Shipbuilding Corp. 
at South Portland, Maine. Later, I became 
an assistant vice president of W. R. Grace & 
Co., which operates the Grace Lines, As you 
can see, shipping is in my blood. 

Today, I can state to you in this regard 
that the United States has insisted upon 
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the maintenance in foreign affairs of two 
primary policies—that the greatest freedom 
of movement be accorded its vessels and that 
its flag have equal opportunity in, and ac- 
cess to, all ports of the world. 

This represents the basis of United States 
shipping policy. It is a result of historical 
growth and experience, having its roots in 
our earliest history as a Nation. 

Dulles has asked me today to 
extend to you, as representatives of our great 
fleet of ships today sailing the seven seas 
and discharging cargoes in ports of every 
continent, his warmest greetings. He has 
requested me to thank you for your volun- 
tary cooperation during the Suez crisis. He 
has asked me to commend the industry for 
the complex and difficult task it has per- 
formed of getting essential oil to Great 
Britain and Europe while the Suez Canal 
intended to gerve always as a great interna- 

O; waterway for use of 
been blocked: t” 3 

In the period between November 1. 1956, 
and May 8 this year, a total of 93,300,000 
barrels of oil, of which 51,300,000 were crude 
oil, were carried to Europe. This repre- 
sented almost exactly the 500,000 barrels a 
day planned and was a tremendous achieve- 
ment. In this owr tanker fleet Played its 
full part. 

May I add that we in your Government are 
all proud of the aimost unnoticed part you 
have played in making certain that Europe 
was not crippled by the temporary cutting 
off of oil from the Middle East where two- 
thirds of the free world’s oil reserves are 
located. International communism was 
struck a bitter blow when you proved that 
you could rise to the occasion and move 
enough of the deficit to save the situation, 

Because some of you are not aware of it, 
or have been inclined to be critical, I should 
like to tell you of the role of the Department 
of State today in maritime matters of con- 
ae you, The different functions in the 

e! vernment with regard 
are reasonably clear. $e Supping 

The Maritime Commission is primaril 
concerned with the interests of — — 
shipping companies, builders and the labor 
organizations; the Defense Department with 
= 3 n ee defense aspects of 

pping, an e Treasury Departmen 
through the Coast Guard, is interested re 
the design and construction of ships, their 
safety, and the enforcement of United States 
regulations. 

Only the Department of State Is qualified 
properly to assess the foreign policy impli- 
cations of proposals regarding maritime 
shipping. And only the Department of State 
has the authority to consider or recommend 
proposed action on grounds of foreign policy. 
Its Shipping Division performs the valuable 
function of contributing to this decision- 
making process. 

The responsibility for reconciling domres- 
tic and international conflicts of interest 
must be properly discharged to the end that 
both the merchant marine and United States 
foreign policy are benefited. * 

State's Shipping Division, for instance, per- 
forms important functions with to 
legislation requiring that at least 50 percent 
of Government-generated cargoes must be 
carried on American-fiag ships. It has had 
to explain to the world that this applies 
only to lend-lease, mutual ald, and other 
United States Government—and not to com- 
mercial—cargoes. The Department of State 
is now thoroughly behind this 50-50 policy. 
You will recall that the Department at first 
opposed enactment of S. 3233, a bill which 
ultimately became Public Law 664. But, in 
1956, during hearings on S. 2584 on shipment 
of Public Law 480 (surplus disposal) cargoes, 
the Department altered its position. It did 
so after it had become clear that an ele- 
ment of the merchant marine, particularly 


. 
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tramp shipping, could not survive without 
the 50-50 policy. 

It is fairly apparent now that the effect 
upon world shipping of this policy is very 
small indeed, and I assure you that the 
Department is not only formally, but vigor- 
ously, behind this policy. 

The Department of State, moreover, is 
working actively, day by day, to eliminate 
discrimination against shipping. Our files 
reveal that we have, in recent years, worked 


on bases of discrimination in no less than- 


41 countries. 

These discriminations have fallen into 
three general types: preferential treatment in 
ports, exchange controls and bilateral trade 
agreements specifying that cargo shipments 
be made in ships of the two countries in- 
volved, to the exclusion of United States and 
other third-country ships. Of these, prefer- 
ential treatment in ports represents the most 
direct type. 

This category includes higher port dues and 
charges for pilotage, berthing, and light dues, 
preferential berthing and use of storage and 
handling facilities. Many less-developed 
countries, seeking to create their own mer- 
chant marines, haye neglected to expand 
their port facilities adequately. Local pres- 
sures sometimes, therefore, cause national 
pa to be berthed, bunkered, and cargoed 

t. 

The Department of State, through its rep- 
resentatives abroad, seeks constantly to elimi- 
nate such discriminations, as discriminatory 
exchange controls, and to encourage measures 
designed to facilitate the free flow of goods 
and of international payments. 

The Department also feels that restrictive 
cabotage regulations are undesirable, such as 
those which include farflung colonies in the 
domestic trade of a country and require land- 
ing in the mother country of goods for trans- 
shipment in national bottoms. 

United States foreign economic policy 18 
concerned with the elimination of discrim- 
inations because of their adverse economic 
effects. Discriminations provoke reprisal and 
retaliation. Discriminations usually result in 
the uneconomic employment of the factors of 
production, leading to overcapacity in the 
world shipping market, diversion of traffic 
from low- to high-cost shipping, and inter- 
ference with the world level of freight rates 
normally established by the law of supply 
and demand. They thus increase restraints 
on international trade, 

Not only has State’s Shipping Division 
been active, making effective repersentations 
and setting forth the United States position 
in many specific cases, but it has participated 
in the extension of FCN treaties providing 
for reciprocal most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, A persuasive device exists in the De- 
partment's ability to recommend that waiv- 
ers under PR-17 be refused to a dis- 
criminating country until such time as 
discriminations are removed. We have tried 
to correct situations without resort to direct 
reprisals or measures of retaliation because 
of the wider considerations always involved, 
and we have been criticized by the industry 
for this. The fact that we could do so if 
necessary is known abroad, however. Be- 
cause of vital political considerations and the 
extensive system of cooperation with our al- 
lies, the Department of State prefers to utilize 
diplomatic negotiation as a method of 
remedy. This has often achieved more satis- 
factory results than reprisals could. 

What I do want to emphasize to my friends 
of the industry is that today the Department 
of State is thoroughly aware of your problems 
and that they are hot being submerged in a 
mass of other matters with which the De- 
partment must deal on a day-to-day basis. 

Let me note in this connection that the 
Department of State participates in confer- 
ences or meetings, coordinates United States 
positions, instructs United States delegations, 
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or closely follows the work of some 15 inter- 
national organizations active in world mari- 
time shipping matters. 

In a world where economic development, 
trade and full employment are pressing re- 
quirements for political stability and, thus, 
for checking the attempts of international 
communism to obtain world sway, maritime 
shipping will continue to be a vital interest 
of all governments. 

I say bluntly that the United States in- 
tends to maintain its place in world mari- 
time activity and that it will take its full 
share of responsibility for the increased co- 
operation, freedom of choice, and economic 
health of the United States shipping industry. 

The Department of State will continue to 
play its role in this, well aware that the free- 
dom of movement of cargoes and an enlight- 
ened economic policy are essential to sur- 
vival of the free world. 

Our great superiority, with our reserve 
shipping, over 12th-place Soviet Russia in 
merchant shipping gives us a tremendous 
advantage in the worldwide struggle between 
the free-enterprise system and international 
communism. For our shipping provides an 
important trade link between the free na- 
tions of the world on a day-to-day basis 
which the Soviets cannot hope to meet. 
This, I feel, is well worth stressing on this 
day when we pay tribute to our merchant 
fleet and its officers and men. It is more 
important today than ever to keep our mer- 
chant marine strong. 

It was my pleasure last weekend to par- 
ticipate in the inaugural cruise of the Mat- 
sonia of the Matson Lines which carries the 
flag to Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, the Fijis, New 
Zealand, Australia, and other Pacific points. 
It was a fine occasion. Friends of American 
shipping from all over the United States 
made the run from Newport News to New 
Tork. 

It made me feel good to have the sea be- 
neath me on a fine and well-manned ship 
with the American flag flying at her gaff. I 
am sure all Americans are equally proud of 
our ships plowing the sealanes of the world. 


USDA Egg Price Figures Don’t Agree With 
Farmers’ Egg Receipts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Agriculture made a re- 
lease July 17-entitled “Poultry and Egg 
Situation.” Although optimistically 
stated, it does not reflect the low egg 
prices my farmer constituents have been 
receiving. For example, it states that 
“during the first half of 1957, average of 
31 cents per dozen” was received by 
farmers. My farmers report a range of 
16 cents to 24 cents, with the 24-cent 
figure being received only for 1 or 2 
weeks during this same period. 

The release states that “average prices 
received by farmers was 20 percent less 
than in the same period of 1956.“ Three 
recent egg receipts from Mr. Willie Lin- 
strom of Orleans, Minn., indicate an av- 
erage of 20 cents. In other words, Mr. 
Linstrom now receives on average about 
48 percent less than the already low of 
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last year. Even if prices increase, as the 
USDA release happily predicts, the prices 
will have a long way to climb if they are 
to reach last year's low. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
request permission to insert in the REC- 
orp the receipts for Mr. Linstrom's eggs 
as well as the portion of the USDA re- 
lease which deals with eggs. 

The matters follow: 

Egg prices, first half of 1957 
May 6: 
Grade) An ease kena nanee 
Grade A, medium. 


May 11: 


Grade A, 


GraGe NOs Son ene A S a A, 
June 17: 
F 


Gas = 
June 24: 
Gradë Aan — — 
Grade A, medium 


From the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
daily summary of July 17, 1957] 
POULTRY AND EGG SITUATION 


Seasonal increase in farmers’ prices for 
eggs in next few months is likely to be more 
pronounced than in other recent years; and, 
after late summer, prices are likely to be 
higher than year earlier. Hatchery reports 
indicate almost 20 percent fewer replacement 
pullets are being raised than last year. Egg 
production in second half of 1957 is likely 
to decline more than usual. Egg produc- 
tion during June continued little ahead of 
year earlier, as it has in other recent months. 
Number of layers on farms July 1 was almost 
equal to 281 million of year earlier and rate 
of production per bird continued at new 
record levels. Because of increased output 
so far this year, egg production for 1957 as 
whole probably will total close to 1956 rec- 
ord of 170 million cases. Prices for year are 
likely to average little under 1956. During 
first half of 1957, average of 31 cents per 
dozen received by farmers was 20 percent less 
than in same period of 1956. Consumption 
of eggs per person this year has not changed 
appreciably from 1956 despite sharply lower 
prices and record consumer incomes. Stor- 
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age of shell eggs increased this spring. Stocks 
on July 1 were second largest for date since 
1952 though well below prewar levels, Total 
Stocks of frozen eggs are about same as last 
year, while so far this year hatcheries have 
takan fewer eggs than in 1956. 


Panama Canal: Transit Delays 
Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for June 4 and July 
1, 1957, I commented at some length-on 
the possibility of the capacity of the 
Panama Canal being reduced because of 
a threatened shortage of water for Gatun 
Lake during the recent prolonged dry 
season. 

A special dispatch from Balboa, C. Z., 
Published in the New York Times of 
July 11, 1957, gives the latest informa- 
tion regarding that situation. 

The indicated dispatch follows: 
CANAL DELAYS SEEN—AGENTS IN PANAMA FEAR 
Low WATER May Stow TRANSITS 

Barsoa, C. Z., July 10.—Shipping agents 
foresee that delays of a day in transiting the 
Panama Cahar may become necessary if the 
Present low-water level in Gatun Lake con- 
tinues along with heavy traffic. 

Thirty oceangoing ships transited yes- 
terday. 

Agents predict that with slower lock pro- 
Cedures going into effect starting Monday to 
Conserve the falling water level of Gatun 
Lake, delays to large vessels seemed certain. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 

ents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions, under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
Spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Recorp at 81.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
Purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recozp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrcorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. , 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Publio Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. - When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any ong instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
Da sale pert the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the pro lace 
in the proceedings, 8 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate debated civil rights bill. 


House adjourned out of respect to Representative Bowler. 


Senate committees approved numerous bills and nominations. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 10882-10911 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 5 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2580-2587; S. J. Res. 125; S. Con. 
Res. 41; and S. Res. 165-167. Pages 10884, 10945 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

The following private bills: S Con. Res. 41, S. 144, 
396, 397, 524, 567, 796, 1049, 1142, 1153, 1155, 1175, 1241, 
1290, 1306, 1307, 1421, 1579, 1914, 2165, 212, 280, 398, 
485, 491, 878, 879, 880, 1050, 1101, 1329, 1804, 1877, 2063, 
2398, 652, H. R. 1288, 1325, 1348, 1446, 1472, 1520, 1536, 
1537, 1552, 1667, 2346, 2347, 2678, 3276, 3572, 4851, 5081, 
5220, 6621, 1672, 1682, 2045, 2950, 2973, 3281, 4023, 4154, 
5627, 1460, 1562, 2049 (S. Repts. 616-682, respectively) ; 

S. 883, extending to August 21, 1956, the time for 
filing claims by former prisoners of war (S. Rept. 683) ; 

H.R. 1501, private bill (S. Rept. 684) ; 


S. 2183, to amend act establishing the Virgin Islands . 


National Park (S. Rept. 685) ; 

S. 1356, to amend the antitrust laws by vesting in FTC 
jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic practices in com- 
merce in the meat industry (no written report) ; and 

S. Res. 166, increasing by $50,000 appropriation for 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly (no written 
report); referred to Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. Pages 10882-10883 


Civil Rights: Senate continued debate on H. R. 6127, 
to protect the civil rights of persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of the U. S. The pending question at recess was 
Knowland amendment to the Anderson amendment to 
eliminate part III of the bill (strengthening of existing 
civil rights statutes). The Knowland amendment 
would repeal power of President to use troops to aid in 
execution of judicial process issued under certain exist- 
ing civil rights statutes. Pages 10911-10935 


Condolence Resolution: S. Res. 167, expressing con- 
dolences on the death of Representative Bowler, of Illi- 
nois, was adopted. ` Page 10945 
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Nominations: Senate received the nomination of 
Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to be a member 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review, 
2 judicial nominations, and the withdrawal of 1 post- 
master nomination. Page 10945 


Program for Friday: As a further mark of respect to 
memory of Representative Bowler, Senate recessed at 
6:17 p. m. until noon Friday, July 19, when it will con- 
tinue debate on H. R. 6127, the civil rights bill. It was 
agreed that when Senate meets tomorrow, transaction 
of routine morning business will be in order with a 
limitation on speeches of 3 minutes. 

reges 10881-10882, 10945 


Committee Meetings 
(Committecs not listed did not meet) 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Continuing 


its hearings with regard to the operations and policies 
under P. L. 480 (83d Cong.), Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act, committee heard testimony 
from the following witnesses: Dr. Howard R. Tolley, 
coauthor of the National Planning Association report 
on surplus food disposal; W. C. Armstrong, Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, and Russell 
Riley, International Educational Exchange Service, both 
of the State Department; Gwynn Garnett, Administra- 
tor, Foreign Agriculture Service, Agriculture Depart- 
2 and Charles B. Crofton, president, Crofton Grain 


Hearings continue tomorrow. 
FEED CLAIMS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Stabiliza- 
tion of Prices continued its hearings on S. 860, 926, and 
H. R. 2486, bills to authorize the CCC to grant relief 
with respect to claims arising out of deliveries of eligible 
surplus feed grains on ineligible dates in connection 
with purchase orders under its emergency feed pro- 
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Extravagant Claims of Savings From 
Hoover Commission Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI“ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, every 
effort has been made to sell the Ameri- 
can people a bill of goods on savings 
which could be made in national ex- 
Penditures by adoption of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

This is especially true of the claims 
made for the recommendations of the 
Second Hoover Commission having to do 
with proposed budgetary and appropri- 
ation reforms, and more particularly 
the so-called annual accrued expendi- 
ture appropriation scheme embodied in 
the pending bill H. R. 8002. 

It has been insisted that billions would 
be saved if Congress would just adopt 
these recommendations, The Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, which 
is one of the leading dispensers of this 
Propaganda, recently claimed that in 
five areas studied, it could pinpoint sav- 
ings “clearly attributable” to the first 
Hoover Commission in the total amount 
of 82.337900, 000 and $480,100,000 iden- 
tified as savings thus far from the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
Mission. 

The total thus attributed to the first 
Commission included $569,500,000 in the 


Defense Department, first inspection of 


Which discloses some amazing items. 
The sum of $235,900,000 was included 
for the Department of Defense in the 
list for the second Commission. Be- 
Cause Defense accounted for a sizable 
Portion of the totals, I asked the Secre- 
tary of Defense to corroborate, to the 
extent he could, the validity of claims 
that the two Commissions brought about 
these savings. 

As expected, the Secretary’s response 
of June 28, 1957, conclusively shows that 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report is without basis for imputing 
the impressive savings to the two Hoover 
Commissions. It is proof positive that 
the Citizens Committee and others have 
been sending out preposterous informa- 
tion which has misled many people. 

The executive branch has vigorously 
espoused the work of the Hoover Com- 
Missions. Understandably, therefore, 
the Secretary warmly endorses some, but 
Not all, of the work of the Commission. 
But he will have no part of the falla- 
Cious claims of savings disseminated by 
the Citizens Committee. 

Under leave to extend, I include per- 
tinent excerpts from the Secretary’s 
response: 
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It must be recognized that the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, which have 
been wholly or partially implemented, gen- 
erally had application to qualitative im- 
provements in Department of Defense opera- 
tions. Accordingly, it is not feasible to 
place specific price tags on the associated 
savings, There has been an apparent tend- 
ency for overzealous supporters of the Hoover 
Commission to make unsupportable claims 
of great monetary savings allegedly result- 
ing from the Commission’s recommendations, 

* * „ . . 

At no time did the first Hoover Commis- 
sion concern itself with specific Department 
of Defense programs or recommend specific 
changes in such p: Nevertheless, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
has cited specific savings totaling $569,675,- 
000 for the 1949-50 period as “stemming in 
whole or in part from the Commission and 
its task force.” 

No basis exists to demonstrate any direct 
relationship between the specific savings 
cited and specific recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission or its task forces. As- 
sertion that an indirect relationship exists 
is apparently based on the following line of 
reasoning: 

(a) These savings and program adjust- 
ments were directed or approved by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, whose authority was 
strengthened by the National Security Act 
Amendments of 1949; (b) these amendments 
incorporated a number of the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission; (c) there- 
fore, the Hoover Commission can be consid- 
ered to be indirectly responsible for all sub- 
sequent budgetary and organizational actions 
of the Secretary of Defense using the au- 
thority of the National Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1949. 


Such a line of reasoning would, of 
course, be wholy specious. Thus no 
basis whatever exists to support the 


claim of savings. 
Continuing to quote the Secretary: 


With respect to the specific question as to 
whether the items listed in the report of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
represent savings resulting directly from 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
the answer is necessarily in the negative. 
The reports of the second Hoover Commission 
and the associated task force reports per- 
taining directly to the Department of De- 
fense were issued in May and June 1955. It 
is obvious, therefore, that none of the sav- 
ings listed for fiscal year 1955 can be at- 
tributed directly to the recommendations of 
the second Hoover Commission, since those 
recommendations were not available in time 
to affect operations during fiscal year 1955. 

Similarly, so far as the savings cited for 
fiscal year 1956 are concerned, it is clear 
from the record that efforts to effect savings 
and economies, similar to those cited in the 
“Eighth Annual Progress Report Under the 
Joint Program To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956, by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States” were 
underway in the Department of Defense and 
publicly reported prior to release of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 
There is no precise way of identifying, how- 
ever, to what extent the investigations and 
discussions of the various task forces may 
have indirectly affected some of the actions 
taken. 


> . . . . 


It should be noted that a sizable arith- 
metic error has been made in the tabulation 
prepared by the Citizens Committee from 
the material contained in the Comptroller 
General's report. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report lists various savings applicable 
to the Department of Defense for the period 
January 1-September 30, 1956, which collec- 
tively add to $205.9 million. In its report, 
the Citizens Committee rounded this figure 
to $202 million and then listed individual 
items accounting for $172.5 million of this 
total. However, in arriving at the figure of 
$2,359,000,000, which represents the gross 
reported savings against which the 10 per- 
cent “Hoover Commission” factor was ap- 
plied, the Citizens Committee staff included 
both the $202 million total and the $172.5 
million of individual items already included 


in this total. Accordingly, the $2,359 “gross 


savings” figure appears to be overstated by 
$172.5 million, 


These are official statements by the 
Secretary of Defense under date of 
June 28, 1957. 

Exaggerated claims of savings have 
characterized propaganda campaigns 
attendant upon recommendations of 
both Hoover Commissions, The original 
caim for the scheme embodied in the 
pending bill H. R. 8002 was $4 billion. 
More recent estimates, varying with each 
source, range from “over $3 billion” down 
to “several millions of dollars.” 

The truth is that the scheme, if 
adopted, would actually cost the Treasury 
money. It would not save a dollar. It 
would actually cost the Treasury vast 
sums because the bill H. R. 8002 requires 
return to use of contract authority which 
hard experience over the years proved to 
be so expensive a device, that it was gen- 
erally abandoned in appropriation bills 
in 1951. 


The Cold War Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann in his column of the 
16th addressed himself to the subject of 
the future of the cold war. 

As usual, his thoughts on this subject 
deserve the most careful consideration 
by Members of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this column be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Cotp Wark Topay 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Soviet Government very much wants 
the outer world to understand that Malen- 
koy, Molotoy, and the others have been 
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purged but are not being exterminated. As 

ot now, we know definitely only about Malen- 
kov, the chief offender, Khrushchev's most 
serious rival. 

He is being sent far enough away from 
Moscow to be in political exile, and there he 
is to live with the charge hanging over his 
head that he has committed capital crimes. 
It is a kind of parole before trial or convic- 
tion. This, as compared with Stalin's purges, 
is lenient treatment, and presumably Molotov 
and Kaganovich, who are too old to be dan- 
gerous, will get off at least as well. 

All the evidence we have, which now in- 
cludes Khrushehev's story, but not Malen- 
kov's, supports the view that the object of 
the purge is to get rid of the main opposition 
to what might be called a more modernized 
communism. The Soviet economy has grown 
too big and too complicated to be run with- 
out normal economic incentives and to be 
managed by a highly centralized oligarchy, 
relying principally upon the secret police, 
The Communist world, what with the grow- 
ing strength of China and the increasing 
nationalism of the European satellites, can 
no longer be held together, as in Stalin's day, 
by imperial fiat from Moscow. 

Khrushchev, who was a good Stalinist 
when Stalinism was the vogue, is not much of 
an ideologue. He is very much of a prag- 
matist. Insofar as he has turned against 
Stalinism, it is because, being a practical pol- 
itician with an acute sense of the Russian 
realities, he knows that Stalinism will no 
longer work. The purpose of his reforms is 
to make the Communist system work, to con- 
solidate the regime within Eussia and to hold 
together the alliances with China and with 
the satellites. A 

There is in high places in Washington some 
wishful thinking which supposes that we are 
witnessing the beginning of the breakup of 

the Communist system. There is, it seems to 
me, no public evidence to support this no- 
tion, and even if, by some change, it turned 
out that the Soviet problems at home and 
abroad are insoluble, it would still be a great 
mistake to make such an assumption now. 
We are least likely to mislead ourselves if we 
make the contrary assumption, which is that 
the Khrushchey reforms are likely to make 
stronger both the Russian state and the Rus- 
sian system of alliances. 

There are no indications that the internal 
problems are so severe that the Russian 
ruling class is becoming desperate and may 
become violent. Nor is there any indication 
that out of internal weakness the Govern- 
ment will now make substantial concessions 
to the West about Gormany, Korea, Formosa, 
the Middle East, or disarmament. 

On the contrary, with Marshal Zhukov and 
the army playing a larger role, we shall be 
dealing with a government which can be ex- 
pected to be firmly opposed for military 
and national reasons to any strategic re- 
treat. We must bear in mind that while it 
has been the Communists who have pushed 
forward the Russian sphere of influence to 
the lines of the Iron Curtain, those lines have 
“been for more than a century the objective, 
or let us say the great dream of Russian 
imperial strategy. 

We must suppose that there will be no 
substantial retreat, nothing, for example, 
which brings the whole of Germany within 
the sphere of NATO, or takes Poland outside 
the military system over which Marshal 
Zhukov presides. What about an advance? 
Is it likely that a modernized Communist 
regime will try to expand—to absorb West 
Germany, South Korea, Formosa, South Viet- 
nam, or to make a physical lodgment say in 
Syria or in Egypt? 

There can be no certain answer to these 
crucial questions. We are dealing not in 
certainties but in probabilities. 

The most probably correct answer Is, it 
seems to me, that Russia and China will try 
to expand by all means short of overt, or- 
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ganized, military action, It is highly prob- 
able that with the balance of power in 
nuclear weapons as even as it is, any organ- 
ized warfare which could involve Russia or 
the United States would be an incalculable 
risk for both of us. There is not likely, 
therefore, to be another limited war as in 
Korea. For even if the biggest weapons were 
not used, the weapons that would be used 
would not only be enormous by the old 
standards, but the tendency to raise the ante 
would probably be irresistible. 

Without undue risk, we can assume that 
the deterrent strategy will prevent war 
above the level of propaganda, insurrec- 
tion, subversion, infiltration, and in- 
trigue. Considering the State Department’s 
rather expert performance in Jordan and 
elsewhere in the Middle East during the past 
lew months, there is no longer reason to 
think that in a cold war, we are hopelessly 
outclassed, 


Tomorrow’s Aircraft and Airports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
foremost manufacturer of commercial 
aircraft in the world, whose ships at one 
time carried 90 percent of the world’s 
passenger traffic and whose firm has 
built more than half of the civil air 
transports now flying, is Donald W. 
Douglas, president and board chairman 
of the Douglas Aircraft Co. at Santa 
Monica, Calif., 

His forecast of tomorrow’s aviation, 
with particular reference to the jet age, 
thus should be as interesting to Members 
of Congress as it was to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors to whom 
he spoke last week in California. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Of particular note is his forecast re- 
garding flying freighters in which his 
company has pioneered. Also very pro- 
vocative is his discussion of air traffic 
control since traffic has grown from 406 
million passenger-miles per year in 1933 
to the present rate of 40 billion passen- 
ger-miles per year, and is expected to 
reach 60 billion passenger-miles per year 
in 1960 and 90 billion in 1970. 

The attention of the Douglas Co. and 
other aircraft manufacturers in increas- 
ing speed and comfort in air travel is 
now being turned toward lowering oper- 
ating costs of carrying freight by air and 
to the use of shorter runways than origi- 
nally expected for jet takeoffs and land- 
ings. It is heartening indeed to hear 
from this ace aircraft manufacturer 
than even the noise element that has 
caused fear of creating a jet air age 
nuisance is being overcome in the civil 
jet aircraft of the future. 

I commend these remarks to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and newspaper 
editors throughout the country. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is estimated to make 
223 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at a cost of $205.34. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tomorrow's AIRPLANES AND YOUR AIRPORTS 


(Address by Donald W. Douglas, president- 
board chairman, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif., American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., July 12, 1957 
‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a rare 

privilege indeed for me to be invited to ad- 
dress so distinguished a group as the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. There 
is the added opportunity, which I deeply 
appreciate, of being able to speak through 
you to millions of newspaper readers 
throughout America. For I know that if 
there is any merit or message in what I have 
to say today, my thoughts in due time will 
be transmitted to your readers, This may 
be accomplished directly in the news col- 
umns, in editorial comment, or as back- 
ground information which may help you 
determine editorial policy or news play. I 
have the greatest respect for the integrity of 
the American press and for its ability to 
maintain a free flow of information and 
opinion, Given this, the people can make 
their own decisions as to the proper course 
of action in any given situation. This ap- 
plies to issues which may arise in the world 
of aviation just as it does to other spheres 
of our national interests and activity. 

The press has been generous to aviation 
and deserves much of the credit for the tre- 
mendous progress we have made in the air 
since the early days of this century, I can 
think of only one dereliction and I bring it 
up today only by way of contrast. An event 
of considerable importance to aviation 
occurred one December day in 1903 on the 
bleak sands of Kitty Hawk in North Caro- 
lina. But for days after this event readers 
of most newspapers were oblivious of the 
fact that the long-sought goal of powered 
flight had been attained. Most editors 
either hadn't heard about it, didn't believe 
it, or failed to understand its significance. 
It is true that the residents of Dayton were 
at least informed by the local newspaper 
that the Wright boys were going to be home 
for Christmas after completing their experi- 
ments at Kitty Hawk. It has been recorded 
that one of the first scientific accounts of 
the flights appeared in a magazine called 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. Perhaps the 
Wright brothers could have used a public- 
relations man. 

I mention this historic oversight only for 
emphasis. It probably is the last time on 
record that the American press ever failed to 
give a significant aviation event its just 
due. The diligent coverage and consistent 
support of the American press have made 
it aviation’s most powerful champion. And 
now, in asking me to discuss Tomorrow's 
Airplanes and Your Airports you have dem- 
onstrated once again your awareness of the 
trends, accomplishments, and problems in 
our industry. It is typical that you should 
want to be fully informed well ahead of 
time about developments which will pro- 
foundly affect the cities you serve. 

Before we peer into the future at tomor- 
row's airplanes and airports let us take a 
brief look at the status of commercial avia- 
tion as we have known it up until now. 
There is no need to hark back this time to 
the days of the Wright brothers. Air trans- 
portation as we know it today is a compara- 
tively recent development, even though it 
is the direct outgrowth of pioneering effort 
by many people through many decades. In 
some of these efforts I have been privileged 
to play a part, and must necessarily draw 
upon some of my own experiences and those 
of my company in this discussion. There- 
fore, I hope you will be forbearing if from 
time to time the name of Douglas unavoid- 
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ably pops up in my remarks, Perhaps you 
will be charitable and put it down not so 
much to vanity or salesmanship as to the 
fact that this happens to be the company 
with which I am best acquainted. Of course 
there is no escaping the fact—and being only 
human I am proud of it—that slightly more 
than 50 percent of all the aircraft operated 
by airlines throughout the world are Doug- 
las-built. Our views and conclusions, there- 
tore, have a broad basis of experience and 
information. 

Our first significant entry into the trans- 
Port field dates from August 2, 1932. Many 
aviation historians regard the events set in 
motion on that date as marking the real 
beginnings of practical air transportation. 
That was the day on which my friend Jack 
Frye, then vice president in charge of oper- 
ations for Transcontinental and Western Air, 
happened to write me a letter. He wanted 
to know if we would be interested in build- 
ing a new type of airline transport for the 
newly developing transcontinental routes. 
We were interested and we did build one. It 
Was the DC-1, first of the Douglas commer- 
cial series, 

This was followed immediately by the DC-2 
and then the DC-3. Including military ver- 
sions, we ultimately built more than 11,000 
DC-3's. Thousands of them are still in 
service. Over the years people all over the 
World have told us that without question the 
DC-3 is the best-known and most beloved of 
All airplanes. In giving our company the 
Exceptional Service Award, the Air Force said 
the DC-3 ranks as “the best single airplane 
ever built.” 

The thing about all this that is pertinent 
to my talk today is the fact that the DC-3 
largely shaped 1 of the 3 important periods 
of air transportation growth. Since the 
DC-3 at one time carried 90 percent of the 
world's passenger traffic, airline route pat- 
terns were developed between 1933 and 1941 
to conform to the capabilities of this air- 
Plane. Traffic during this period expanded 
by a factor of 5—from 406 million to over 2 
Dillion passenger-miles. 

The next significant period came during 
the war. The four-engined DC-4 made over- 
Water flights a routine experience for thou- 
Sands of operational crews and passengers. 
New routes were established everywhere be- 
cause a new airplane made them feasible. 
This is a pattern that keeps recurring and 
Will do so in the future. 

The third important period, from the end 
of the war to the present, was made possible 
by the manufacture of greatly improved, 
Pressurized 300-mile-per-hour airplanes such 
as the DC-6 series and the Constellation. In 
the last 3% years cruising speeds have been 
Stepped up to 365 miles per hour in our DC-7 
and DC~7C series of aircraft. These postwar 
land-based planes have enabled the airlines 
to establish a worldwide network of com- 
mercial trunk routes for efficient overland 
and overwater operations. 

As & result, world air traffic has increased 
from nine and a half billion passenger-miles 
in 1946 to more than 40 Dillion today. And 
the end is not yet in sight, as I shall tell you 
& little later. Before going further, however, 
let us examine some of the factors which 
have brought about this amazing growth in 
alr travel. I think you will find that most of 
them are linked to the performance charac- 
teristics and other features of the airplanes 
themselves, together with ground facilities 
necessary to their operation. This is an ex- 
tremely important point to keep in mind in 
the light of the revolution in airline equip- 
Ment which the various types of jet aircraft 
Will bring to pass in the next 2 or 3 years. 

The advantage of speed, of course, is one 
of the most obvious reasons for the remark- 
able increase in travel by air. But it is far 
from being the only one. Economy is an- 
other important factor. Even though the 
Value of the dollar today is a little less than 
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half that of 1934, airline fare actually has 
declined from 5.9 cents per mile to 53 cents. 
If dollar values were equal, the fare today 
would be 2.6 cents per mile as compared to 
5.9 in 1934. 

Any of you who traveled by air before 
the war should be well aware of the ad- 
vances in another aspect—that of comfort, 
Pressurized cabins now make it possible for 
you to fly at high altitudes where gust 
frequency, or bumpiness, is greatly reduced 
or completely eliminated. There is air con- 
ditioning, room to move around, and a re- 
duction in the noise level, among nu- 
merous other refinements. 

Reliability has been vastly improved. Now 
you can make appointments dependent upon 
arrival by alr and expect to keep them. The 
old slogan, “If you've time to spare—go by 
air,” no longer applies. Ranges have been 
extended greatly so that nonstop flights 
across both continents and oceans have be- 
come routine. Since introduction of the 
DC-7 in 1953, nonstop flights in either di- 
rection between the Pacific coast and New 
York have played their part in stepping 
up airline traffic. The DC-7C has performed 
the same function across the North Atlantic 
in providing nonstop servic@ in both di- 
rections between New York and major cities 
of Europe beginning a little over a year 
ago. The Lockheed 1649-H, now going into 
service, also is capable of similar long-range 
overwater flights. A few weeks ago a DC- 
7C delivery flight carried a group of notables 
and extra crews from Long Beach, Calif., to 
Paris nonstop for a journey of more than 
6,000 miles, arriving on a prear sched- 
ule in time for a preview of the Spirit of 
St. Louis motion picture in a Paris theater. 

In addition to range, we have seen a great 
improvement in what we may call the fac- 
tor of destination. Now the can 
schedule a trip to any section of our coun- 
try or to any country of the free world and 
plan to get there by air. 

All of this has been accomplished in a 
little more than 20 years principally by a 
process of evolution in which reciprocating 
engines of the same basic type, with pe- 
riodic Improvements, have been used. 

Now we are about to take the big leap into 
an entirely different type of propulsion, Let 
me point out one way to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the change to jet-propelled air- 
craft. In the 20-year period between the 
DC-3 and the DC-7, which I have been dis- 
cussing, cruising speeds were gradually in- 
creased in the amount of about 200 miles per 
hour. The DC-8 jet transport, 8 Pela 
begin its test flights next year, in o 
will aecomplish the same speed gain which 
took us 20 years to achieve previously. It 
will cruise at 550 miles per hovr and will 
be capable of top speeds approaching 600 
miles per hour. Transcontinental trips will 
require 414 hours. Gains in comfort and 
quietness fully comparable to the advances 
in speed also will be accomplished. 

What effect then will jet aircraft have in 
generating new airline traffic? This obvious- 
ly will be an important consideration in de- 
termining the requirements for future air- 
port facilities. First of all, we must bear 
in mind that even during the balance of 
this decade, before the jets go into wide use, 
there will be substantial increases in pas- 
senger traffic. We anticipate that by 1960 
air travel will increase from the present 
worldwide figure of somewhat more than 40 
Dillion passenger miles to a total of 60 bil- 
lion. By 1970, after a decade of jet opera- 
tion, world-passenger traffic should increase 
to a total of at least 90 billion passenger 
miles. We believe this estimate to be well 
on the conservative side since no attempt is 
made to project any increase in the rate of 
growth during this decade. Even so, what 
I am saying boils down to the fact that traf- 
fic will double at the very least in a little 
more than 10 years. 
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My discussion so far has dealt only with 
passenger traffic. I have pointed out how 
the new type powerplants have made pos- 
sible the increased speed, dependability and 
economy so essential to the growth of air 
travel. I also want to emphasize that these 
same engine developments, both turbojet 
and turboprop, offer great new opportunities 
in the field of commercial air cargo. 

Turboprop airplanes now in existence as 
Well as those which may easily be flying late 
next year can carry products never before 
dreamed to be within the capability of air- 
craft. They can do this at much greater 
speeds and at an actual saving of 40 percent 
in direct operating costs. 

These airplanes can help us achieve the 
goal of freer and more expanded world trade 
which President Eisenhower recently ad- 
vocated. 

Flying freighters of this type to 
change our whole concept of domestic and 
international trade. They will be the means 
of establishing a new, more healthy business 
relationship with our friends all over the 
world. In this way we can help those coun- 
tries which the President spoke of as “having 
a hard time making a living.” 

Furthermore, and in line with our sub- 
ject today, these new aircraft will present 
no new problems where ground facilities are 
concerned. 

In discussing airport facilities, we must 
. they are actually as much a 
part expanded passenger and cargo 
traffic which we anticipate as are the new 
airplanes themselves. 

The interrelation of many factors in gov- 
erning the progress of air travel has been 
well described by Lt. Gen. Joe Smith, who 
had much experience in this field as com- 
mander of the Military Alr Transport Service. 
General Smith said this: 

“In the satisfaction and enthusiasm of 
developing new and revolutionary aircraft, 
we all too often lose sight of one very major 
point. Air transportation depends upon 
more than just transport aircraft. Air 
transportation depends upon an integrated 
air transportation system composed of alr- 
craft, personnel, airfields, weather forecast- 
ing, communications, navigation facilities, 
ground handling, air traffic control facilities, 
logistic support, maintenance standards and 
procedure, rules and regulations and, aboye 
all, good Judgment. The whole system must 
develop and grow with the aircraft. The 
potentiality of an aircraft out of phase with 
the rest of the system ls never fully 
realized.” 

Perhaps no one in our company eyer ex- 
pressed this thought quite as succinctly as 
General Smith but you can be sure that we 
have been aware of this interrelationship for 
many years. And I am sure we are not 
unique in the industry in that respect. In 
other words, airplanes are not designed by 
dreamers in ivory towers. At all times we 
must and do take into consideration the 
environment in which the aircraft must 
operate. The jet airplane must be capable 
of an orderly integration into existing air- 
port facilities or those already in process of 
planning and development. I am convinced 
there has been an undue amount of concern 
about our readiness for the jet age. Con- 
tinuing improvement of our airports is a 
matter of national policy which usually re- 
ceives. strong support at the community 
level, and which, in general, is proceeding 
very well. It is erroneous to say that we 
must initiate a crash program in order to 
beat some arbitrary deadline associated with 
the advent of jet aircraft. I think generally 
it is correct to say that the cities which are 
scheduled to have jet service initially will be 
ready when the time comes. Extension to 
other cities will come in a gradual and 
orderly manner. 


if you think I am unduly optimistic about 
this, I would like to cite the recently ex- 
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pressed opinion of James T. Pyle, CAA Ad- 
ministrator, a man who is very much con- 
cerned with this matter. Speaking to the 
jet age airport conference of the American 
Society of Engineers, Mr. Pyle listed some 
of the more pressing problems facing the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, He then 
said: 

“Because I feel that we have a reasonably 
good national system of airports and have 
been enjoying the benefits of a program of 
Federal aid for many years, I would place 
airports as the final problem of the jet age.” 

It is significant that he listed the CAA’s 
primary problems as those of meeting the 
existing and long-range needs of air-traffic 
control. I think all of us in the industry, 
or associated with it, are conscious of the 
need for improvement in this area. Many 
of you have commented on it editorially in 
recent months. I am confident of our ability 
to solve this airspace problem, just as we 
have solved other technical problems in the 
past, but it must be attacked promptly and 
vigorously on a national and international 
scale, The publications you direct can and 
undoubtedly will do a good job on this. 

In disc airport requirements, I re- 
alize that you gentlemen would like for me 
to get down to specifics. You would like to 
take something back with you of a concrete 
nature which could be applied to your own 
community. There are so many variables 
involved, however, that no such blanket ap- 
proach is possible. Each airport must be 
studied individually and appropriate action 
taken from the points of view of the airline 
operator, the airport management, and the 
traveling public. 

A few general principles can be expressed, 
however, which might be of value to you. 
Runway lengths are a subject of frequent 
concern because of the cost of acquiring ad- 
ditional land, if indeed there is any available 
at all in many cities. It should be remem- 
bered in this connection that the most crit- 
ical factor where long ranges are involved is 
the takeoff requirement because the airplane 
is heavily loaded with fuel at this point. 

. The amount of fuel carried is determined by 
the length of the flight. This in turn is gov- 
erned by the volume of traffic, which, in turn, 
depends upon population. 

Therefore, nonstop transcontinental and 
intercontinental flights originate at major 
terminals, most of which already have ade- 
quate runways. Intermediate point alir- 
ports, where flights of shorter lengths orig- 
inate, also are presently equipped to handle 
DC-8’s with the lighter fuel requirement. 

In general, airports with 7,000- to 9,000- 
foot runways can expect to handle the DC-8 
adequately. The higher limit of this bracket 
will be needed only in cities where the long- 
est flights originate. These cities already 
have or soon will have runways of this length, 
or greater. 

Extreme lengths, you may have heard 
mentioned, ranging up to 13,000 or 14,000 
feet are required only where there is a com- 
bination of maximum range, high airport 
elevation and high temperatures. No cities 
in the United States combine high elevation 
with high temperatures such as we find in 
places like Johannesburg or Mexico City. 

One point to keep in mind about the big 

jet transports, both the DC-8 and the Boeing 
707, is that they will be used initially only 
over routes that generate a large volume of 
traffic. The DC-8, for example, will carry 
anywhere from 118 to 179 persons depending 
= its ee arrangement. A high load 
actor sought to justify the large 
investment which each jet aircraft repre- 
sents. This brings me to another phase of 
the airport situation, 
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Economic operation of the big jets will 
require that ground time be kept to a min- 
imum. Therefore, there will be a definite 
need for improved aircraft servicing and 
passenger handling facilities at our major 
airports if maximum utilization of the air- 
planes is to be achieved. Some of these re- 
quirements can be met by the airline op- 
erators themselves. In other cases changes 
in fixed installations probably will be nec- 

Some refinements can come later, 
after the jets are in operation. 

Studies conducted by the Douglas com- 
pany indicate that a complete turnaround 
of the DC-8 can be accomplished in 30 min- 
utes. This survey covered operational prac- 
tices at several airports. It was followed by 
experimental tests in the airplane mockup 
constructed at our Santa Monica plant. The 
servicing operation has been expedited by 
the inclusion in our jet transport of 2 
passenger doors, 2 buffet service doors, 
4 cargo compartment doors and under- 
wing pressure refueling. Fueling may be ac- 
complished through 4 connections at the 
rate of 1,500 gallons per minute. 

To provide all this simultaneous servicing, 
however, wou, id require 19 pieces of mo- 
bile equipment, our survey showed. This 
has been a problem even with current 
aircraft. The cost of the equipment and the 
space it occupies are steadily mounting. 
Damage as the result of collision with such 
equipment has reached the sum of $1 mil- 
lion annually in the case of one airline, 
Obviously, extreme caution will be a neces- 
sity. 

Some of this mobile equipment has been 
eliminated at new airports by such fixed 
installations as fueling hydrants, ground 
electrical power supply, and air conditioning. 
A further major reduction can be made by 
providing a water supply, sewage lines for 
servicing lavatories, and an air source for 
pneumatic power to start the jet engines. 

Our studies show that new airport facil- 
ities could include one feature that I am 
sure passengers would welcome. The door 
at the forward end of the cabin in the new 
airplanes will make it possible to keep the 
passengers out of the weather if airport 
designers take advantage of this feature. 

A nose dock, which incidentally could be 
added to existing structures, will make it 
possible for passengers to walk directly into 
the terminal at door level, without passen- 
ger stairs. We believe unloading at the same 
level can be accomplished as quickly through 
1 door as it can through 2 when stairs are 
required. Another welcome feature of such 
installations will be a conveyor which will 
carry luggage to the claim area before the 
passengers arrive there. 

Taxling in to the passenger ramp is sim- 
plified in the case of the DC-8 by having the 
aft wheels of the bogie landing gear castered. 
This means that in a 180-degree turn the 
wing tip will swing on a radius of about 90 
feet. This is only a little more than the 
81-foot requirement for the DC-7C. 

Landing gear design also takes care of any 
possible problems associated with the weight 
of a fully loaded jet airplane, which will be 
twice as great as that of the largest current 
transports. In the case of the DC-8, there 
are four main wheels on each side and a dual 
nose wheel, The use of so.many wheels has 
the effect of reducing runway bearing pres- 
sures per square inch to a level comparable 
to or less than those of present aircraft. 
In other words, there need be no change in 
runway thickness requirements. At compar- 
able range-weight values the DC-8 actually 
requires less runway strength than the DC- 

Some concern has been expressed that jet 
aircraft will not be able to take their place 
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in the holding and landing traffic control 
patterns. Such fears are unfounded because 
in this respect, also, environmental factors 
have been taken into consideration in the 
design of the airplane. The fuel capacity is 
such that the jets can join the parade of 
other aircraft. Despite the high cruising 
speeds of these airplanes, wing and flap 
design make it possible to reduce holding 
and landing speeds to conform to those of 
present-day aircraft. 

Another feature of the jets is the use of 
thrust reverser installations. These will be 
used on jet aircraft to reduce landing roll 
but we have not included their effect in 
establishing runway requirements. This pro- 
vides an added margin of safety. For ex- 
ample, with 40 percent reverse thrust on 
four engines and no braking, the DC-8 can 
be stopped in a 4,450-foot ground run at 
maximum landing weight of 190,500 pounds. 
This at at sea level and with zero wind 
conditions, 

Any discussion of jet aircraft inevitably 
leads to the subject of external noise, which 
may well be the greatest problem we have to 
face. There are two types of noise asso- 
ciated with jet engines. One is the high- 
pitched whine of the compressor, coming 
from the nose of the engine, which is heard 
only in taxiing operations. The other is the 
roar of the exhaust, most noticeable during 
the takeoff run, One noise which happily is 
not associated with commercial jet aircraft 
is the roar of the afterburner used on mili- 
tary jets. I am convinced that most of the 
alarm in the public mind over jet aircraft 
noise is related to these military aircraft. 
Few people in this country have heard the 
sound of a commercial jet transport and no 
one, except those concerned with the de- 
velopment, has heard jet engines with sound- 
suppression devices. 

When the jet aircraft go Into operation, 
they very definitely will have sound sup- 
pressors. This problem of noise is being 
given high priority by Douglas and Boeing; 
the engine manufacturers, Pratt and Whit- 
ney and Rolls-Royce, and many other manu- 
facturers and Government research agencies. 


I can assure you substantial progress al- 
ready has been made. Our test program, 
and those of others, have been advancing on 
schedule—and I am confident that the sound 
will be reduced to a level acceptable to the 
public by the time the jets go into opera- 
tion. 

In summary, I would like to say that the 
technical problems associated with the op- 
eration of jet aircraft, while not to be mini- 
mized, can and will be surmounted. Many 
of the fears that have been expressed are 
based on invalid assumptions, as I have tried 
to point out. The problems that do exist 
are being vigorously attacked by many com- 
panies and many agencies. I am sure that 
with faith and patience we shall achieve 
success in solving them. 

Far overshadowing the problems, in my 
opinion, are the tremendous gains which the 
jet age of commercial aircraft will bring to 
the world. The swift movement of people 
throughout our country and to all parts of 
the globe are important in themselves. But 
this in fact is only a means toward an end. 
That end is a new era of international un- 
derstanding and world peace, which may 
very well receive tremendous impetus from 
the increasing mobility we are about to ex- 
perience and pass on to the world. At least 
those of us in the business of manufactur- 
ing aircraft can fervently hope that at long- 
last the full potential of the airplane as an 
agency of peace and progress, instead of war 
and destruction, will be realized. 

The American press can play a deciding 
role in making this dream a reality. 


Civil Rights—Fallacies in the 
President’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Shreveport Times 
of June 30, 1957. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FALLACIES IN THE PRESIDENT'S VIEWS 


President Eisenhower said in a press con- 
ference that nonlawyers, like himself, may 
have “very great trouble” understanding 
some of the recent Supreme Court decisions, 
but that “I still believe that the United 
States respects the Supreme Court and looks 
to it as one of the great stabilizing influences 
in this country, * * +” 

Mr. Eisenhower also declared that the civil- 
rights bill now pending in Congress is in- 
tended to “educate rather than to persecute 
People” and that he regarded it as “a very 
moderate, decent thing.” He added that he 
thought it was only simple justice that a 
Person could be punished without trial by 
jury for disobeying the orders of a Federal 
court. 

These statements indicate that the Presi- 
dent may have, of late, lost contact with the 
People—with public opinion and public 
reaction. 

There are other indications of this. 

It was brought out recently in Washington 
that the President personally sees—as a 
rule—only 3 daily newspapers, 2 of them 
Published in New York and 1 in Washington. 
All three are of the extreme liberal type 
which repeatedly have taken sides against 
anti-Communists, particularly in congres- 
sional investigations, and frequently stand 
Up for organizations and individuals who at- 
tack anti-Communists. All three are vigor- 
Ousiy—at times unfairly—opposed to segre- 
gation. 

Two of these three newspapers have been 
revealed—concededly and without denial— 
to have had former active Communists on 
their staffs, and even in a policy-making posi- 
tion in at least one instance, with only thé 
word of the former active Communists as to 
when they quit being active and became 
former. 

The President thus personally does not see 
with any regularity either news accounts or 
editorial opinion in any way representative 
of the whole Nation and the whole people. 

The same thing seems true as to civil- 
rights legislation. The President has set up 
Max Rabb as a sort of personal secretary of 
race relations in the White House, Mr. Rabb 
is from Connecticut. His vocational and po- 
litical life has centered in New England. He 
was, before taking his present race relations 
Position in the White House—and still is— 
an ardent foe of segregation, a vigorous sup- 
Porter of integration, a firm believer in trial 
without jury in Federal civil-rights cases. 

Prominent southern political and civic 
leaders, including Members of Congress, 
have complained that it is impossible to get 
any information to the President / in person 
in support of segregation or ather phases of 
the general race situation stemming from 
the Supreme Court antisegregation decision. 
They say that if they write to the President 
the letters never get beyond Mr. Rabb. The 
only replies received are from Mr. Rabb. 
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They must deal with the enemy in their 
quest for justice. 

President Eisenhower has been beloved 
and respected by both foes and political 
friends as a man of the highest honor, 
character, personal integrity, and determi- 
nation to be fair to all. But he cannot be 
fair when he receives information on only 
one side of an issue, and when an iron cur- 
tain is drawn between himself and the other 
side. 

‘The President also stated that he believed 
integration is primarily an educational pro- 
gram which cannot be decided summarily 
by laws or (court) decisions. At the same 
time he upheld the Supreme Court's anti- 
segregation decision, particularly on the 
grounds that it was unanimous. 

These two statements do not fully jibe. 

The Supreme Court has called for inte- 
gration by Federal judicial edict regardless 
of State laws or dispute over meaning of 
parts of the Federal Constitution. It has 
done this, somewhat admittedly, on socio- 
logical grounds rather than on statutory or 
constitutional grounds, It has based its so- 
ciological opinions in part on writings of 
persons of known communistic or socialistic 
advocacies or leanings. 

If integration had been attempted, under 
judicial edict or otherwise, through an edu- 
cational program the Nation would not today 


be in its present dangerous and tragic racial - 


mess. How can President Eisenhower con- 
tend that integration should be achieved by 
an educational program and uphold the Su- 
preme Court decision which seeks to impose 
it through judicial tyranny? 

In his contention that the American peo- 
ple still hold the Supreme Court in high 
esteem and respect, the President seemingly 
has failed to grasp the difference between 
the Supreme Court system and the personnel 
of the present Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court system, as part of a 
triple-headed Government, perhaps cannot 
be improved upon if held within the intent 
of those creating it. The system was estab- 
lished in the expectation that all Presidents 
would be of the highest political as well as 
personal integrity and would select, for the 
Court, only persons of maximum judicial 
qualifications and of deep humility in rec- 
ognition of their responsibility to preserve 
the Federal Government structure of which 
they themselyes are such an integral part. 

It also was established in the expectation 
that the Senate diligently would exercise its 
constitutional responsibility to reject as well 
as confirm Presidential nominations to the 
Court. i 

All Presidents have not been of the highest 
political integrity. In most instances, the 
Senate has confirmed Presidential nomina- 
tions to the Supreme Court as mere routine, 
The Supreme Court system has been sabo- 
taged through politicalizing of appointments 
to It. 

When President Eisenhower says that the 
Supreme Court has been handing down deci- 
sions of late which nonlawyers like himself 
do not understand, he shows a lack of under- 
standing of the whole situation. Many of 
the strongest attacks on the Supreme Court 
as bypassing or rewriting the Constitution, 
as usurping the authority and responsibility 
of both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government, and as legislating in- 
stead of adjudicating, have come from law- 
yers and their organizations. 

The most recent—only a few days before 
the President made these statements—came 
from the president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Attorneys General who, at that 
organization’s convention, vigorously de- 
nounced the Supreme Court. The two 
strongest Senate critics of the Supreme Court 
are men of recognized legal background— 
Senators Ervin, of North Carolina, and Mc- 
CLELLAN, of Arkansas, 
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Senator Erviy stated a few days ago that 
he could not recall any decision of the Su- 
preme Court, as constituted now or in recent 
years, against Communists or communism. 
Senator McCLELLAN said that what the 
United States needs most right now is a Su- 
preme Court of lawyers with a reasonable 
amount of commonsense. 

As a nonlawyer, the President would do 
well to read and study and heed the criticism 
of the Supreme Court by some of the out- 
standing attorneys of the Nation, 

More than 40 years ago a learned scholar, 
the late Dean Walter Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
raises . to a class which seemed 
5 g at that time but now is 
somewhat self-evident. He said: ae 

“In the final analysis the Supreme Court 
is, or can be, the Government of the United 
States. Because there are no specific re- 
straints upon it in the Constitution, it can 
establish a Judicial tyranny or despotism if at 
any time its personnel is willing to assume 
this cloak.” 

With or without intent, various Supreme 
Court decisions of recent years cumulatively 
are in the direction of judicial tyranny. 

Congress does have some power to remedy 
much of what so many people consider the 
evils of decisions of the present Supreme 
Court. 

It can move to submit Court-curbing con- 
stitutional amendments to the people. 

It holds sole authority to determine, by 
legislation, procedures of all Federal courts - 
below the Supreme. 

A majority of the present Supreme Court 
Justices—sometimes all nine—in recent de- 
cisions treat communism as a debatable and 
possibly acceptable political belief, perhaps 
eyen a religion in some senses, instead of as 
a world conspiracy to destroy freedom by 
violence, including murder in individual or 
mass form. 

These Justices apparently hold to the 
threadbare fallacy dragged forth so often by 
pompous and pious dupes of communism 
during the McCarthy hearings of the early 
1950’s—especially in the ministry: “Better a 
thousand guilty Communists should go free 
than one innocent person should suffer.” 

On the contrary, better a thousand inno- 
cents should suffer than 160 million Ameri- 
cans—and the free world itself—should be 
hogtied by judicial tyranny in efforts at 
physical self-preservation and at moral pro- 
tection of their inherent liberties. 

Humanity and civilization of today were 
built on the suffering of the innocent few 
that many might gain. é 

The outstanding example is Jesus Christ. 


Electoral College Reform—Resolution of 
Catholic War Veterans of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recently 
I received a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Catholic War Veterans of Amer- 
ica. The resolution pertains to the 
apportionment of the electoral college 
vote according to popular division. I 
think the Catholic war veterans are to 
be commended for giving attention to the 
pressing problem of election law reform. 
Of course, the popular vote must reflect 
accurately the voting potential, and this 
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it fails to do in the Southern States. I 
look forward to the elimination of such 
unequal voting opportunity in the South, 
and then we can better proceed to elec- 
toral college reform. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CATHOLIC WAR 

VETERANS OF AMERICA, IN ANNUAL NATIONAL 

CONVENTION ASSEMBLED, AUGUST 1956 


Whereas the present system of selection 
of the President of the United States can 
permit a President to be designated by the 
electoral college without receiving the ma- 
jority of the votes cast; and 

Whereas such a division of the electoral 
college vote in each State would assure the 
election of the people’s choice for President, 
and would eliminate the inequity of the pres- 
ent system of a majority vote of the State 
carrying the full electoral vote of that State; 
and 


Whereas it is fitting for a democratic re- 
public to insure the election of their Presi- 
dent by mandate of the voters: Now, there- 
fore, be it , 

Resolved, That Catholic War Veterans of 
the United States of America support in 
principle and in fact legislation to have the 
electorial college vote, cast in each State by 
proportional vote of the electoral votes, based 
upon the popular vote division; and that we 
urge Congress to enact the necessary legisla- 
tion to permit this system of voting by the 
electoral college in presidential elections. 


What Is Montana? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Montana Standard of Butte, Mont., 
and the magazine Dude Rancher, there 
appeared two interesting articles on 
Montana. One is entitled “What Is 
Montana?” The other is entitled “Mon- 
tana Is Doing Just Fine, Thank You.” 
Both the articles were written by George 
Mevey, the chief editorial writer of the 
Montana Standard, of Butte, Mont. 

Mr. President, if anyone wishes to find 
out just what Montana is, what it has 
been, and what it will be, and to have 
that stated in a very few words, he 
should read these two fine articles, be- 
cause the whole story is told there, for 
all to see. I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

From the Dude Rancher] 
War Is MONTANA? 
(By George McVey) 
(Reprinted from Montana Standard, Butte, 
Mont.) 

We have been asked to defin 
What is it? we are — whieh ome th 
mean? Where did it come from? Who owns 
it? Where is it going? Who runs it? 
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Those are tough questions, when you at- 
tempt to answer them. 

You might say: Montana is one of the 
biggest wheat piles in the world. It's one 
of the biggest copper piles. It's one of the 
biggest lumber piles. It's a million sacks 
of sugar. 

It’s potentially the biggest hydroelectric 
powerhouse in the world. It’s a silver dollar. 
It's one State west of the divide and one 
State east of the divide. There's enough 
waste material left over to make a third 
State. 

Montana is Robbers’ Roost. It’s the vigi- 
lantes hanging Henry Plummer. It's a mil- 
lion Christmas trees. It’s Custer's last stand. 

Montana is Lewis and Clark and 
Sacajawea. It's the world's largest giant 
spring from which flows the mighty Missouri 
and the turbulent Columbia. 

Montana is Fort Peck Dam, the largest 
earthfill dam in the world. It’s a cattle ranch 
with the front gate 30 miles from the front 
porch. It's a rodeo. It's a dude ranch. It's 


Old Faithful. It's Gunsight Peak. It's 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 
Montana is Charlie Russell. It's the 


Richest Hill on Earth. It's Last Chance 
Gulch. It’s a 50,000-mile trout stream. 

Montana is Marcus Daly looking into the 
earth and seeing billions of dollars worth 
of copper. 

Montana is Big Hole Basin with 10,000 
haystacks. 

Montana is a jewel-like mountain lake. 

Montana is a miner, a cowboy, a lumber- 
jack, a farmer, a dude rancher, an Indian, a 
cattle baron, a vigilante, a road agent, a fur 
trapper, a banker, an oil driller, an engineer, 
an artist, a writer, a soldier, a millionarie. 

Montana is a pine forest. 

Montana is a fat steer. © 

Montana is a gold mine, a silver mine, a 
copper mine, a zinc mine, a manganese mine, 
alead mine. Montana is a ghost town. It's 
a Grasshopper Glacier. It's Yellowstone 
Park. It's Glacier Park. 

Montana is a church spire. It’s a school, 
It's a boy with a dog and a fishing rod. 

Montana is a scenic wonder. It’s a volcano. 
It's a geyser. It's hell cooled off. 

It’s a cherry tree, an apple tree, a potato, a 
mustard seed, an alfalfa patch, a lovely 
flower. 

Montana is all these things and millions 
more. 

It’s home to some 600,000 people. 

Some 2 million visitors come annually to 
drink in its beauty, enjoy its built-in air- 
conditioning system, mingle with its friendly 
people. 

These visitors spent some $90 million last 
year, according to Jack Hallowell, State ad- 
vertising director. 

Mr. Hallowell states that if more people 
knew about Montana the annual tourist 
crop would be considerably greater. 

There isn’t any doubt about Mr. Hallowel s 
being right. When you try to add up the 
total of what Montana is, the column is 
simply too long. It can’t be added. 

When you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it's everything and then some. 
Who owns it? It belongs to the ages. Who 
runs it? It has 600,000 operators, and there's 
room for 600,000 more. And it’s the greatest 
State in the Union, if anyone asks, Any 
more questions? X 


[From thè Montana Standard, Butte, Mont., 
of July 13, 1957] 

Montana Is Dornc Just FINE, THANK You 
Montana is doing fine. Yes, sir, just fine. 
The crops are coming along. The moisture 

is adequate or abundant. The cattle are in 
good shape and their condition is improving. 
The forecast is that Montana will harvest 
is fifth largest wheat crop, almost 93 mil- 
lion bushels. 
Its largest barley crop in history is coming 
up, about 4344 million bushels, The previ- 
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ous record was set in 1955 with 40 million 
bushels. 

There is only one thing wrong with the 
picture. The price of many of the com- 
modities Montana produces is down. 

Wheat, for instance, is going at $1.91 a 
bushel at the farm. Wheat is usually Mon- 
tana's most valuable cash crop. Montana's 
high protein wheat usually brings a premium 
on the market. 

However, it is anticipated that the price 
may rise, for some of the other wheat pro- 
ducing States are falling behind in produc- 
tion. 

Kansas, for instance, usually produces over 
200 million bushels of wheat. The crop there 
this year may fall below that of Montana. 

The Kansas crop has been drowned out 
and hailed out. 

The harvesters have been unable to get 
into some of the flelds with their machines 
because of mud. 

It is a change from recent years. For the 
past 5 years Kansas has been in the drought 
area. 

Montana is in a good position in relation 
to livestock. 

With plenty of feed available, Montana 
ranchers are holding their cattle in antici- 
pation of better markets in the fall. 

Stock feed prices haye been declining, 
another favorable factor for the Montana 
grower, 

On a hundredweight basis, according to 
Montana crop and livestock reporting service, 
laying mash and mixed dairy feeds declined 
10 cents each from mid-May to mid-June. 

Corn decreased 15 cents and oats 5 cents. 
Baled alfalfa hay was off $2.50 per ton and 
all other baled hay was down $3. 

Feed prices were also down on a national 
basis, This would mean that it would be 
more profitable to market the hay and grain 
in the form of beef or pork. 

And with a plentiful supply of feed, the 
livestock grower could hold his product off 
the market until such time as the price 
seemed better. Under such a condition, the 
market would be almost sure to improve. 

Montana’s third ranking source of income, 
the tourist industry, is booming. Recent 
checks at entrance stations indicate that 
travel is better than last year, a record year. 

And Montana’s vistors are seeing the 
Treasure State decked out in inexhaustible 
splendor. 

Yes, sir, Montana is doing fine. Just fine. 

Thank you, sir. 


Importance of Completion of the McGee 
Bend Dam, on the Angelina River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “On With the Dam,” 
which was published in the Beaumont 
Journal of Saturday, July 13, 1957. The 
editorial deals with the McGee Bend 
Dam, on the Angelina River, in eastern 
Texas, which ultimately will be a $50 
million project, and which the Army 
Corps of Engineers has stated is one of 
the nine most critical and most needed 
dams in the United States. 

The committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $500,000 in order to pro- 
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ceed with the preliminary work on the 
dam. I submit the editorial as further 
evidence of the importance of this great 
Project; and I hope the Congress will, 
when the time comes, make the small 
appropriation; namely, one-half a mil- 
lion dollars, for this project, which the 
Army engineers have stated is one of the 
nine most needed in the United States. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Beaumont Journal of Saturday, 
July 13, 1957] 
On WITH THE Dam 

Unusually heavy rains earlier this year 
should help rather than hinder the com- 
pletion of the Congress-approved full-sized 
McGee Bend Dam on the Angelina River. 

They should help because, now that the 
floodwaters have been swallowed up in the 
Gulf of Mexico, authorities on such matters 
have found that the excess rainfall didn’t 
Penetrate deeply enough to break the 
drought in the deepwater sands of the 
State. 

Farm tanks were filled, as were most lakes 
throughout Texas, and the water soaked the 
ground sufficiently to solve a serious prob- 
lem for thousands of farmers and ranchers. 
But the United States Geological Survey dis- 
trict engineer in Austin is quoted as saying 
the rains didn't reach down to the deep 
Sands, the fountainhead of billions of gal- 
lons of water pumped up for surface use 
each year. 

Since it is unlikely that Teaxs will soon 
have so much rainfall in such a short period, 
the problem of a plentiful supply of water 
for present and future use becomes more 
serious. Clearly, if such whopping rains as 
we had last spring don't add to the deep- 
Water sands and the underground water sup- 
Ply, there is great need for storing more 
and more water on the surface. 

People in other sections of the State are 
looking out for themselves in the matter of 
Storing surface water. The people of south- 
east Texas should do likewise. Their answer 
to a full supply of water, now and in the 
immediate future, is the full-sized McGee 
Bend Dam. They ought to get together, stick 
8 and pull together for its comple- 


Jobs for Older Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Jobs for Older Workers,” 
Which was published in the Buffalo 

& News of July 9. The resolution 
deals with a report on a pilot project of 
the New York State Employment Sery- 
ice, which investigated the employment 
impediments in the case of persons over 
45 years of age. It was the encouraging 
conclusion of this experiment that dis- 
crimination is nullified when employers 
hire on the basis of individual skills and 
personalities, rather than age. 

I join the Buffalo Evening News in 
urging that practical steps be taken to 
assist older workers to find jobs, espe- 
cially in the light of the ever-increasing 
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proportion of our population in the age 
group over 45. 

I also invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the bill I have introduced 
on this subject, the National Act 
Against Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

JOBS FOR OLDER WORKERS 


A report on a pilot project of the State 
employment service offers encouraging evi- 
dence of what can be accomplished in over- 
coming the employment barrier for people 
over 45. Two special older worker counsel- 
ors were assigned to the Hempstead, Long 
Island, employment office to find out what 
could be done for older job seekers if sufi- 
cient staff were available to help them. 

In 11 months, the counselors interviewed 
581 unemployed, and found Jobs for 158, or 
better than 1 out of 4. Others later found 
jobs for themselves. Although the propor- 
tion of those over 65 who were helped was 
less than that of the 45-65 group, the ex- 
periment showed that headway could be 
made in finding work for even the oldest 
workers. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that most 
of the arguments against hiring older work- 
ers vanished when employers consider them 
as individuals, with special skills and unique 
personalities. As the study observes, “the 
employer who sees and acts on this homely 
truth will hire a man on the basis of his 
abilities * * * knowing full well that a good 
worker is a good worker, regardless of the 
number of candles on his birthday cake. 
Unfortunately such employers are in the mi- 
nority. Most react to age as they would to 
a stop sign on the highway. In this sense, 
businessmen hold the master key to the 
older worker problem.” 

Even as generalizations, most of the argu- 
ments against older workers just don’t ac- 
cord with the facts. A State labor depart- 
ment publication points out that with re- 
spect to productivity, absenteeism, accidents, 
sickness, and work attitudes, older workers 
generally have a better record than those 
below 45. 

Arbitrary age limitations represent an in- 
justice to individual workers and an incal- 
culable loss to the economy of skilled, re- 
liable labor. The rate at which the over-45 
age group is increasing in the Nation makes 
it urgent that States and localities take prac- 
tical steps to help older workers find jobs, 


The Economic Cost of Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Representative from South 
Dakota, Mr. GEORGE S. MCGOVERN, re- 
cently addressed the IUE-AFL-—CIO civil- 
rights conference in Chicago, Ill., on the 
topic of the Economic Cost of Discrimi- 
nation. 

Today, at a time when we are discuss- 
ing a related matter of basic civil rights, 
it is important for us to remember that 
in the industrial and economic areas of 
our national life discrimination is as 
costly as anywhere else. Discrimination 
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there, as elsewhere, cannot be prolonged 
forever. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
8 8 McGovern’s excellent 

dress printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ECONOMIC COST OF DISCRIMINATION 

More than a century and three-quarters 
ago, Thomas Jefferson penned the words that 
have stirred Americans from that day to the 
present: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal.” 

The doctrine of equality as enunciated by 
Jefferson and other philosophers of the 
American Revolution has never been con- 
fined to America. It has from the very first 
fanned the flames of freedom and stirred the 
hearts and minds of human beings in every 
quarter of the globe. 

Today, with vast portions of the world 
searching for better, more satisfying, stand- 
ards of life, the philosophy of the Declara- 
e of Independence is particularly appro- 

te. 

The words of Jefferson and Lincoln have 
genuine meaning to the millions of Africa 
and Asia who have caught glimpses of what 
life can be under conditions of comparative 
freedom and equality. I have no doubt that 
the strongest weapon in our struggle with 
communism is our long tradition of respect 
for basic human rights. 

That is why everyone who hopes and prays 
for the triumph of freedom over tyranny is 
troubled by the tragic and costly remnants 
of discrimination which persist in the Amer- 
ica of Jefferson and Lincoln. 

It is hard to make much sense out of ra- 
cial and religious discrimination in America 
at a time when we are called upon to be 
the leaders of a world in which two-thirds of 
the inhabitants differ in color from us. 
Every alert observer of the contest now in 
progress between the Soviet bloc and the 
free world knows how grievously we are in- 
jured abroad by the discrimination which 
exists at home. 

The uncommitted peoples of the world 
will not be won permanently by propaganda 
shows and speeches. They are watching, 
more closely than we sometimes realize, the 
actual circumstances of life under our own 
and competing political systems. 

If discrimination in America is indefensi- 
ble in terms of our position abroad, it is all 
the more indefensible on the narrower 
grounds of economy and domestic welfare. 

Laying aside all considerations of ethics, 
discrimination is a costly extravagance that 
no nation can afford. A true believer in 
economy can never justify such expensive 
practices as the building of duplicate public 
facilities and schools for whites and Negroes, 
or the infinitely more costly practice of cur- 
tailing opportunities for jobs, education, and 
housing for minority groups. Regardless of 
how energetically such practices may be de- 
fended on the grounds of social niceties and 
traditions, they can never, for one minute, 
be defended for reasons of economy. 

Your great union, under the inspired lead- 
ership of President James Carey, has known 
for a long time that penalizing a human 
being because of his color or his religion is 
literally "bad business.” 

You have known that discrimination can 
divide and weaken workers until effective 
union organization becomes impossible, All 
those who believe in the brotherhood of man 
and the necessity of healthy labor organiza- 
tions are in the debt of President Carey and 
the IUE-AFL-CIO for courageous recogni- 
tion of the facts of life in the field of human 
relations. 

There is no way to fully measure the dol- 
lar cost of discrimination. Recently, how- 
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ever, Elmo Roper and his experienced staff 
analyzed those losses resulting from discrim- 
ination which can be estimated in dollar 
values. 

They came up with the startling conclu- 
sion that discriminatory practices are cost- 
ing the American people $30 billion each 


ear. 

7 Said Roper: "If you take into account the 
amount of purchasing power which is de- 
nied minority groups by low wages * , 
if you add the possible contribution to so- 
ciety by workers of minority groups who 
could move into high-paying vocations 
where there are manpower shortages, such 
as medicine, chemistry, engineering, and so 
on, if you add the costs of crime, delin- 
quency, and social maladjustment which 
can be traced directly to discrimination and 
prejudice, and if finally you add the costs 
of segregation which are the direct results 
of discriminatory practices, you'll find on 
calculation that this discrimination comes 
to roughly $10 out of every $75 paycheck, or 
in total dollar terms, $30 billion lost every 


ear.“ : 

Roper estimates that the cost of maintain- 
ing duplicate white and Negro schools and 
other public facilities because of discrimi- 
nation is in itself an added expense of from 
one of five billion dollars a year. The sig- 
nificance of this one item, segregation, as a 
part of our national discrimination cost is 
realized when we consider that it is three 
times the size of the Federal aid for educa- 
tion expenditure now recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

‘The $30 billion cost of discrimination esti- 
mated by Roper does not include an esti- 
mated tax loss to the Federal Treasury of 
more than $3 billion; nor does it include the 
sharply increased cost of Government sery- 
ices which the public finds it necessary to 
sponsor in communities where groups dis- 
criminated against are living. 

Competent study groups haye discovered 
that public expenditures to deal with such 
matters as crime, delinquency, and disease 
are 24% times greater in minority group areas 
than elsewhere. 

The predominantly segregated slums of 
Atlanta, Ga., for example, provide the city 
with only 5% percent of its real property tax 
revenue, but these same slums are responsible 
for 53 percent of the city’s police, fire, health, 
and other public service expenses. In San 
Francisco, the most depressed minority area 
with one-third of the city's population con- 
‘tributes only 5 percent of the tax revenues. 
Yet, this is the area where San Francisco has 
609 t of its tuberculosis; 55 percent of 
its juvenile delinquency; 50 percent of its 
arrests; and 45 percent of All the city service 
costs. Much the same pattern can be found 
across the Nation. 

Discrimination is a many-headed monster 
and its costs appear in various ways. The 
basic economic cost of prejudice, however, is 
the staggering waste of manpower and pur- 
chasing power. We all know of groups or in- 
dividuals whose skills, talents, and energies 
have gone unused, or only partially used, be- 
cause of discrimination. 

In some cases, jobs are closed entirely to 
Negroes, Jews, and certain religious and na- 
tionality groups. In other instances, pro- 
motions are denied for similar reasons. It 
will be noted that in some plants with large 
numbers of Negro workers, there are no Negro 
foremen. The same situation often exists 
with reference to the granting of supervisory 
jobs to qualified women. i 

Julian A. Thomas, industrial relations di- 
rector of the National Urban League, esti- 
mates that in the case of Negroes alone, more 
than 1 million employed Negro workers are 
in effect underemployed. 
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They are confined to jobs below their 
capabilities and the Nation pays the bill in 
lost manpower, reduced purchasing power, 
and poorer standards of living for all our 
eitizens. It is an undisputed economic fact 
that any practice which depresses the em- 
ployment level of one group will in the long 
run lower the economic level of all the rest 
of us. We need to make use of the full po- 
tentiality of our manpower if we are to 
achieve improved living standards for our 
people as a whole. 

In 1956, our gross national production was 
$412.4 billion. This is an average of $6,075 
of production for each employed worker. 
That means, in effect, that for each employed 
worker, a total of $6,075 in purchasing power 
was required to keep him on the job. It 
should be obvious that discriminatory prac- 
tices which depress the purchasing power 
of minority groups actually are a dagger 
aimed at the job security of all workers. 

informed worker knows that his 
wage scale is dependent upon the purchasing 
power of his fellow citizens, Yet, in many 
cases Negroes and other minority groups are 
not only barred from jobs and professions, 
but they are paid less for doing the same job 
as other workers with the same qualifications, 

Some years ago it was estimated, for exam- 
ple, that if the salaries of Negro teachers in 
the South had been raised to the level of 
their white fellow teachers, 625 million per 
year would have been added to the income of 
those teachers. It is obvious that the teach- 
ers are not the only ones who are paying 
the cost of this loss of purchasing power. 

Depressed purchasing power resulting from 
discrimination is a serious threat, not only 
to workers, but to the Nation’s farmers and 
businessmen. We have heard much of the 
depressing effect of farm surpluses on farm 
income. But, we have not given sufficient 
heed to the relationship of consumer pur- 
chasing power and farm income. 

A study completed a few years ago by the 
Department of Agriculture demonstrated 
that if every American family were consum- 
ing as much food as families earning $2,500 
a year or more, we would have to increase 
farm production instead of worrying about 
surpluses. Discrimination, then, which 
holds back the economic power of Negroes, 
Indians, and other minority groups is a seri- 
ous continuing threat to the American 
farmer. 

Furthermore, discrimination is a burden- 
some cost to industrial and commercial man- 
agement. Objective surveys have shown a 
higher operating cost in businesses that base 
employment and promotions on grounds 
other than individual merit. There can be 
no doubt that businessmen and industrial- 
ists who practice discrimination are setting 
the stage for the kind of frustration and 
tension that disrupt the morale and the 
productivity of their employees. 

The personal incentive, personality, and 
usefulness of many a worker have been 
stunted by the gnawing realization that ad- 
vancement was hampered by color, religion, 
or national origin. 

It is certainly not sound management for 
a commercial concern to deny itself the 
service of qualified personnel because of dis- 
crimination, or to encourage interracial fric- 
tion among its employees. 

There is, too, the tragic cost of discrimi- 
nation in terms of lost professional and sci- 
entific manpower. At a time when the Na- 
tion is confronted by serious shortages of 
doctors, technicians, engineers, and scien- 
tists—we are still confronted by discrimi- 
natory college-quota systems. 

Furthermore, professional opportunities 
are closed or restricted to members of certain 
minority groups in many business and pro- 
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fessional areas. The blight of discrimina- 
tion continues to rob us of the full poten- 
tiality of highly trained personnel at a time 
when the Soviet Union is going all out to 
surpass us Ip the training and utilization of 
manpower and brainpower. 

The greatest cost of discrimination in the 
field of education is, of course, the lifelong 
handicap placed on millions of school chil- 
dren who have been given substandard 
schooling because they did not have white 
skin or because they belonged to an econom- 
ically depressed minority group that cannot 
afford adequate education, There can be 
no doubt of the fact that depriving millions 
of Negroes and other minority-group stud- 
ents of adequate educational opportunities 
limits their earning capacity and purchas- 
ing power in later life. Furthermore, it 
limits their contribution to national secur- 
ity. $ 

The statistics of our Federal Selective Serv- 
ice System tell the tale. These statistics 
show conclusively that in those States where 
education is hampered by the expensive lux- 
ury of segregated schools and where discrim- 
ination depresses the economic level of the 
people, there is a shockingly high rate of 
rejection of selectees, both white and Negro. 

There is no section of the country any 
more patriotic than the South. Yet, because 
of educational deficiencies, 40.4 percent of 
the Louisiana draft registrants were rejected 
during the Korean War. In Mississippi, the 
percentage of rejected registrants was 41.7 
percent, and in South Carolina it was 46.8 
percent. The average of educational rejec- 
tions for the Nation as a whole, however, was 
only 15.4 percent. 

To look at the problem from another angle, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
were short 36, 31, and 27 boys per hundred, 
respectively, of their draft share based on 
population. Michigan, on the other hand, 
in spite of many occupational deferments in 
defense industries, contributed nine boys 
per hundred more than its population share, 
South Dakota contributed 13 boys per hun- 
dred more than its share. 

Facts such as this led the directors of our 
Selective Service System to conclude several 
years ago that; “The question as to whether 
or not one community, county, or State pro- 
vides adequate educational opportunities is 
a matter of concern for all of the citizens in 
all States. Communities, counties, and 
States with high educational standards are 
compelled to absorb the manpower procure- 
ment deficiencies of States with poor educa- 
tional programs. In the final analysis, the 
former actually pay in lives for the educa- 
tion deficiencies of the latter. 

“The safety of the Nation depends in a 
large measure upon citizens in every State 
and section having a reasonable minimum 
of education.” (Source; Selective Service 
System, Special monograph No. 10, vol, 1. 
Special Groups, 1953, p. 166.) 

I have suggested just a few of the many 
costs that we pay for the luxury of discrimi- 
nation. Needless to say, discrimination takes 
an even greater moral and spiritual toll. 

I am pleased that through industrial 
unionism, you have for years been waging 
an effective and winning fight against the 
blight of discrimination. While unions have 
little to say about the employment prac- 
tices of many employers, once the worker is 
hired he receives the full protection of union 
contracts regardless of race, creed, and, in- 
creasingly, of sex. 

I am sure that you who lead labor appre- 
ciate at this critical hour in our history the 
perennial timeliness of Lincoln's warning: 
“Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves, and under a just God, 
cannot long retain it.” 
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Ike Risks Getting Blame in 


Civil Rights 
Retreat : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Lyle C. Wilson, one of the ablest news- 
men in the Nation’s Capital, has written 
some able articles analytical of the pend- 
ing so-called civil-rights bill. One of 
these articles appears ih today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ike Risks GETTING BLAME IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
RETREAT 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The printed record of Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee hearings on the administra- 
tion civil-rights bill spans nearly 1,000 pages. 

These hundreds of thousands of words, 
however, do not include the answers to some 
questions which have belatedly arisen in 
Senate discussion of the proposed legislation. 
The bill upon which the hearings of last 
Feb: and March were focused never got 
Out of the committee. 

The bill now before the Senate is an iden- 
tical measure already passed by the House 
and referred to the Senate for disposition. 
The bill is in serious trouble. The trouble 
is so serious that President Eisenhower ap- 
Parentiy has decided on a major strategic 
retreat. 

If the retreat takes place and the bill is 
Shorn of its guaranty of a great miscellany 
of civil rights, other than the right to vote, 
blame may fall heavily on Mr. Eisenhower. 

It is possible, also, that the President is 
Tetreating because he has obtained, a bit 
late in the game, the answers to some of the 
questions which have arisen around his 
Civil-rights bill. 

Question No. 1 arises from the fact that 
the President, Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., and others have repeatedly said 
that their greatest civil-rights objective was 
to protest and to guarantee the right to vote. 

It is fair to assume that the author of the 
bill—whoever he or they may have been— 
did not know that was Mr. Eisenhower's 
Prime objective. That is a fair assumption 
because when the chips were all down the 
Strongest and most bitterly resented enforce- 
ment procedure was withheld from the right 
to vote. Very emphatically, the bill author- 
izes the President to use the Army, the Navy, 
and the militia to enforce such civil rights 
as the right not to be segregated, the right 
to inform a Federal officer of a violation of 
Federal law and so on, 

There are 21 specific civil rights protected 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, plus the right to vote. 

It was this miscellany of rights, including 
the right of the Negro to be protected against 
Segregation in the schools, to which the 
bills authors attached the powerhouse Army 
and Navy enforcement machinery. Mr. 

wer probably knows by now why 
that was done and by whom. The answer 
may come in the Senate debate. 

Mr. Brownell spent 3 days before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee last February. When, at 
last, the questioning touched on the author- 
ity to use troops to enforce miscellaneous 
civil rights in the South, the Attorney Gen- 
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eral seemed both hurt and surprised and, 
finally, annoyed. 

The Attorney General sharply complained 
that the questions were not properly re- 
spectful of the President of the United 
States on whose order the troops would 
march and the Navy would sail in defense 
of civil rights. Mr. Brownell argued that 
Mr. Eisenhower never would order the Army 
to march or the Navy to sail and, therefore, 
that the subcommittee should not discuss it. 

Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (Democrat, of 
North Carolina), insisted the question was 

adding: 

Piet f is a matter that ought to be seriously 
considered by the Congress, whether or not 
Co: is going to authorize a new type of 
suit (by injunction) to be brought by the 
Attorney General, while there is a statute 
which provides that the President has the 
power. ess of whether he intends to 
exercise it—to call out the Armed Forces of 
the Nation to enforce those [injunctive] 
decrees.” 


The Great Role of American and World 
Scouting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I know 
that my colleagues have read with deep 
interest, as I have, the reports from 
Valley Forge, Pa., concerning the great 
assembly of over 52,000 Boy Scouts of 
America and their adult leaders at the 
fourth national jamboree. 

It is most appropriate that at this his- 
toric location, where American independ- 
ence was saved through immortal sacri- 
fice, the youngsters who represent the 
future of this country gather for fun 
and for rededication to the principles of 
their fathers and forefathers. 

I need hardly describe in detail the 
marvelous role which has been played by 
the American scouting movement. 

I previously brought to my colleagues’ 
attention the fine work of the present 
chief Scout executive, Mr. Arthur A. 
Schuck, in his capacity as chairman of 
the youth activities committee of the 
people-to-people program. ` 

The Boy Scouts of America were, as we 
recall, incorporated on February 8, 1910. 
They were chartered by Congress on 
June 15, 1916. z 

Ever since then, they have rendere 
superb service in building the youth of 
this Nation. 

The leadership of the Scout moye- 
ment—nationally and at the grass- 
roots—has comprised the very best type 
of American. 

At the present time, I send to the desk 
three items: 

First, a list of the distinguished men 
who serve in the national leadership of 
the American Scout movement. 

Second, an article from Jamboree 
City, written by Mr. Lawrence C. Eklund, 
of the Washington bureau of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, describing the role of 
Wisconsin’s Scouts at Jamboree City. 
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The third item is an article from the 
July 12 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, entitled “Prepared for Friend- 
ship.” It is based on the meeting on 
August 1 in England of the Ninth World 
Scout Jamboree. 

With it are two additional articles de- 
scribing 50 years of international scout- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list and 
articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Boy SCOUTS or AMERICA, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


HONORARY OFFICERS 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary president; 
Herbert Hoover, honorary vice president; 
Harry S. Truman, honorary vice president; 
Amory Houghton, honorary vice president; 
John M. Schiff, honorary vice president; 
William D. Campbell, international commis- 
sioner; George J. Fisher, national Scout 
commissioner; Elbert K. Fretwell, chief 
Scout. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Kenneth K. Bechtel, president, San Fran- 
cisco; Francis W. Hatch, vice president, Bos- 
ton; Cherry L. Emerson, vice president, At- 
lanta; Gale F. Johnston, vice president, St. 
Louis; Elisworth H. Augustus, vice president, 
Cleveland; Norton Clapp, vice president, 
Seattle; Gerald F. Beal, treasurer, New York; 
Arthur A. Shuck, chief Scout executive; Pliny 
H. Powers, deputy chief Scout executive, 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Charles E. Cotting, J. M. T. Finney, Jr., 
Philip L. Reed, Edward V. Rickenbacker, R. 
Douglas Stuart. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Harry M. Addinsell, George E. Allen, Ivan 
Allen, Jr., Robert B. Anderson, Ellsworth H. 
Augustus, Alton F. Baker, Gerald F. Beal, 
Kenneth K, Bechtel, Milo W. Bekins, Danief 
W. Bell, Ezra Taft Benson, John M. Bierer, 
Rex I. Brown, John M. Budd, William D. 
Campbell, William J. Campbell, Norton 
Clapp, H. H. Coffield, Howard M. Collier, 
Hugh M. Comer, Harry J, Delaney, Harmar D, 
Denny, John R. Donnell, James H. Douglas, 
Jr.. Whitney H. Eastman, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Cherry L. Emerson, William V, M. 
Fawcett, Irving J. Feist, William Harrison 
Fetridge, Leonard K. Firestone, Roger S. Fire- 
stone, Charles W. Froessel, Robert N. Gibson, 
Henry B. Grandin, James T. Griffin, Francis 
W. Hatch, Walter D. Heller, Amory Houghton, 
Lowell R. Johnson, Gale F. Johnston, Wayne 
A. Johnston, F. Brittain Kennedy, Edward L. 
Kohnle, Jeffrey L. Lazarus, Ross L. Leffler, 
Sol G. Levy, Walter L. Lingle, Jr., Paul W. 
Litchfield, John N. Lord, Charles F. McCahill, 
Byrnes MacDonald, Wheeler McMillen, Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, Nathan M. Ohrbach, John 
C. Parish, William H. Pough, Frank C, Rand, 
Jr., G. Barrett Rich, H. Smith Richardson, 
Victor F. Ridder, Harry L. Schaeffer, John M. 
Schiff, Charles L. Sommers, E. J. Thomas, 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Frank L. Weil, J. 
Frederic Wiese, Frank W. Wozencraft. 

[From the air Journal of July 14, 

1957] 

STATE Has THOUSAND SCOUTS AT JAMBOREE — 
“On WISCONSIN,” THE PACKERS, BUTTER, 
AND CHEESE HEADLINED IN SHOW By Boys 

(By Laurence C. Eklund) 

VALLEY Force, Pa.—More than 1,000 Boy 
Scouts from Wisconsin are contributing to 
the color and gaiety of America's newest, 
youngest, and busiest city. 

Jamboree City occupies 2,033 acres here 
where George Washington and his army 
camped, lived, and suffered in the bitter. 
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winter of 1777-78. It is inhabited by 52,251 
Boy Scouts and adult leaders who are hold- 
ing their fourth national jamboree. They 
live in 25,000 tents pitched over the rolling 
hills of this State park. 

HAVE MONKEY BRIDGE 


One hundred and eighty Scouts from Mil- 
waukee have erected huge Indian headdress 
gateways and built a monkey bridge over 
which boys from all over the camp have been 
scrambling. — 

This bridge, a single strand of rope, is sup- 
ported by poles lashed together and the boys 
are hoisted onto the bridge by an ingenious 
frame of poles. 

The Madison delegation of 114 and the 
Racine group of 80 have contributed drum 
and bugle corps that seem to be constantly 
on the march. When they aren't performing 
at campfires or on radio programs, they are 
practicing on their parade ground. 

The Milwaukee Scouts believe that their 
tents, made to their specifications by a Mil- 
waukee tentmaker, are the best for all- 
round purposes, but the 84 Waukesha Scouts 
have the most colorful tents, even though it 
doesn't seem they would keep out the rain. 
These Potawatomis are living in big Indian 
tepees. 

PACKERS ADVERTISED 

The 60 Scouts from Green Bay advertise 
the Green Bay Packers at the entrance to 
their camp. The 41 from Oshkosh favor 
Wisconsin butter, and .Racine boys have 
strung out a huge “On Wisconsin” sign with 
the notes of the song placed properly on a 
long fence, . 

The Wassau area has a delegation of 80, 
with Scouts from such towns as Merrill and 
Tomahawk. 

S. G. (Chief) Bowman, an adult leader 
who carves totem poles in his hometown of 
Merrill, has attracted attention with his 
waggish historical museum, showing where 
Washington slept and displaying logs split 
by Abraham Lincoln as well as logs not split 
by Lincoln, 

IS PAGEANT NARRATOR 

Other Wisconsin Scouts are here from 
councils with headquarters in Kenosha, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Beloit, Appleton, La 
Crosse, Janesville, and Eau Claire, which sent 
a whopping delegation of 107. Scouts from 
the Superior and Ashland area are in another 
village. 

Michael Chy, Jr., of 2600 North 50th Street, 
Milwaukee, was 1 of 2 narrators of a histori- 
cal pageant. Ray Hammell, of Madison, was 
selected to appear on a television show be- 
cause he had saved another boy's life. 

Just the statistics of this gathering of 
Scouts are staggering. 

It will take 1,330 steers to supply the 
needed cuts of top sirloin for the final din- 
ner Thursday. By the time the Scouts break 
camp they will have consumed frankfurters 
which, if laid end to end, would extend more 
than 17 miles. 

The daily fresh milk requirements—74,480 
quarts—would take the full average produc- 
tion of 7,448 cows. Each camper paid a $50 
fee to take part in this self-liquidating en- 
terprise. 

It cost $2,500,000 to set up the camp. 
Congress passed a law authorizing the loan 
of the equipment, jeeps, trucks, tents, re- 
frigeration units, and cots. Army engineers 
moved 90,000 cubic feet of Government earth 
in building 4 huge amphitheater with a stage 
the size of a football field. Army officers 
here marvel at the skill with which 50,000 
Scouts move in and out of this amphitheater 
for special events. y 

KNOW WHERE TO GO 

They come swinging in cadence over the 
hills from all directions, shouting and sing- 
ing and blowing their bugies, and everyone 
seems to find the exact spot of grass reserved 
for him at just the right time. Young Amer- 
ica thus on the march presents a thrilling 
and colorful spectacle, à 
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The managers of this event—the top brass 
of the scout movement, which includes 
some of the country's most important busi- 
ness leaders—figure it is worth all the fuss 
and bother, 

They are convinced the boys are catching 
the spirit of patriotic service here. 

To Chief Scout Executive Arthur A. Schuck, 
this living together in a spirit of brother- 
hood and friendship is one of the continuing 
objectives of the scout movement. 

“We cannot live together here this week 
without catching something of the immortal 
Valley Forge spirit which won independence 
for America,” said. Schuck. E 

HAS 38 VILLAGES 


Jamboree City has 38 villages of about 
1,400 campers each. The 1,100 Wisconsin 
campers, including 85 adults, have pitched 
their tents on the 15 acres of artillery park 
where General-Knox’s artillerymen were bil- 
leted. 

A number of Congressmen and other pub- 
lic officials have come here to visit boys from 
their home States. Senator HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, was here to have 
chow with scouts from Rochester, Minn., and 
other Congressmen have gone so far as to 
spend a night in a tent. 

No such hardy member has as yet shown 
up from Wisconsin congressional delegation. 

Senator WI xv, Republican, of Chippewa 
Falls, however, did send greetings. He ex- 
pressed pleasure, in a message delivered here, 
that the theme of this jamboree is “Onward 
for God and my country.” 

“In this world filled with so many prob- 
Jems, it is well for us to recognize and seek 
to obtain the guidance of God in the inter- 
ests of our country and the free peoples of 
the world, Wx told the scouts. 

Governor Thomson, of Wisconsin, ex- 
pressed gratification over the steady increase 
in the number of scouts the last 47 years. 
He said he was confident the scouting move- 
ment would keep growing and continue to 
be an inspiration to all the youth of the 
world who seek to maintain our precious 
freedoms, 


From the Christian Science Monitor of July. 


12, 1957 
PREPARED FOR FRIENDSHIP 
(By Raif Markarian) 

SUTTON COLDFIELD, ENcLAND.—Boy Scouts 
from more than fourscore lands are converg- 
ing on Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, for the ninth World Scout Jamboree, 
which will open here on August 1. Com- 
memorating both the golden jubilee of 
Scouting and the centenary of its founder, 
Robert Baden-Powell, it will be the biggest 
jamboree ever held. 

For the first time Scouts (25,000), Rover 
Scouts (5,000), and Scout leaders (5,000) will 
hold a jamboree together, although each 
section will have a separate program of activ- 
ities and a special camp area within the main 
jamboree boundary. 

SETTING 

The jamboree is sited in Sutton Park, only 
8 miles from Birmingham, England's second 
largest city. Once a royal hunting forest, 
Sutton Park was given by Henry VIII to the 
people of Sutton Coldfield in 1528. Through 
it runs an ancient highway, constructed more 
than 2,000 years ago by the Romans. The 
park's 2,400 acres of woods and moorlands, 
with its running streams and lakes, have 
been preserved as a sanctuary for wildlife. 

LAYOUT 

Two years of careful planning and prepara- 
tion by Ken Stevens, the organizing com- 
missioner, and his team of assistants have 
made the park ready to receive the 35,000 
campers of all nations, who will flock there 
for the opening ceremony on August 1. 

New arrivals will pass under the 56-foot- 
high tubular steel archway bearing the words 
Jubilee Jamboree into the park, 2½ miles 
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long and 2 miles wide. Somewhere they will 
be given a small camp site which will be their 
home for the next 12 days. 

If they are Scouts their site will be in one 
of five centrally located subcamps named 
after great jamborees of the past: Copen- 
hagen (1924), Arrowe Park (1929), Géddll6 
(1933), Vogelenzang (1937), and Moisson 
(1947). 

The Rover subcamp is to the north and is 
named Bad Ischl after the Austrian jam- 
boree of 1951. 

In the west, and named Niagara-on-the- 
Lake after the 1955 Canadian Jamboree, is 
the subcamp for the Scout leaders. The re- 
maining subcamp, to be occupied by jam- 
boree headquarters, is called Olympia, after 
the very first jamboree, held in 1920 at 
Olympia, London. 

The staff of the jamboree will be 1,000 
British Scouts who will act as policemen, 
firemen, runners, typists, drivers, inter- 
preters, etc. Many will be constantly em- 
ployed on the tremendous task’ of receiving 
and distributing 10,000 gallons of milk and 
70 tons of food daily. 

Quite separate from the subcamps will be 
a complete canvas town with market place, 
churches, shopping center, telephone ex- 
change, banks, and post office. 

PROGRAM 

Scouts, Rovers, and leaders will in the 
main follow their own special programs of 
activities. Rovers, for example, will go off 
for a 2-day adventure hike. But all will be 
able to see the arena displays each after- 
noon, the United Kingdom Air Scout dis- 
play on Saturday, August 3, and the Sea 
Scout display on August 10. Queen Eliza- 
beth II and Prince Philip will visit the jam- 
boree on August 3. Tuesday, August 6, wi. 
be visiting day for the Wolf Cubs. 5 

The camp theater will present twice 
nightly shows of an international character. 
Even later at night an open-air cinema, using 
the largest outdoor screen in Britain, will 
show films of Scouting and general interest. 

Plenty of time has been left for the boys 
to meet each other informally in accordance 
with the founder’s wish that jamborees 
should be opportunities for boys to develop 
friendships. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

A 12-page camp newspaper, Jamboree 
Journal, with features in English and French, 
will be produced by a Scout editorial staff 
and sold daily in the camp. 

Jamboree commemorative stamps will be 
issued by the General Post Office with values 
2 d., 4d., and 44d. Official first day covers 
are available bearing all three stamps and 
canceled with a special cachet to be used 
exclusively at the camp post office. Costing 
6s. 6d. each ($1 in Canada, South America, 
and the United States) these can be bought 
from the sole world distributors, the May- 
flower Stamp Co., Ltd., (Department J), Pole- 
brook House, la Golden Square, London W. 1. 

A radio station operated by Scouts and 
using the call-sign GB 3 SP will broadcast 
Scout news at regular intervals from Sutton 
Park, on the amateur wave bands of 160, 80, 
40, 20, 15, and 10 meters, 


White Strobe Light System, Safety Device 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I had the 
opportunity to observe and study the new 
anticollision light, which I believe is a 
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Step forward to aid in the safeguarding 
against air collisions of planes. 

Mr, President, an article appeared in 
the magazine American Aviation, May 6, 
1957, entitled, “New Anticollision Lights 
Win Pilots’ Favor. White Strobe Light 
System, Invented by H. W. Atkins, Gets 
General Approval in Washington Dem- 
onstration.“ 

Mr. President, there also appeared in 
Aviation Age of May 1957 an article re- 
lating to this safety device, and there 
appeared in the Montreal Gazette an 
article referring to the same light. 

I was very much impressed by the 
light, Mr. President, so I ask unanimous 
consent that these three articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I hope that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and other Federal agencies, such as the 
Bureau of Standards, will examine the 
light very carefully, because there is a 
need for action in this field. If any light 
can be placed upon aircraft to make 
them safer not only for the pilots but 
for those who use them, it seems to me 
we must proceed to have such lights ap- 
Proved in order that the manufacture of 
them can be obtained and the plane 
Operators may have the benefit of such 
Protection. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From American Aviation for May 6, 1957] 
New ANTICOLLISION LicHTS WIN Prors“ 

Pavorn—Wutre STROBE LIGHT SYSTEM, IN- 

VENTED BY H. W. ATKINS, GETS GENERAL Ar- 

PROVAL IN WASHINGTON DEMONSTRATION 

(By William O'Donnell) 

A new concept in aircraft exterior light- 
ing, formally flight-demonstrated for the 
first time in Washington, D. C., appears to 
be gaining favor among air safety officials. 

The light, invention of Northwest Airlines 
Pilot H. William Atkins, is a departure from 
Conventional aircraft relative danger lights 
in that it is white and gives positive direc- 
tional indication. Atkins says that it can 
be adapted for use on all type aircraft from 
light planes to jet transports. 

The group that attended the Washington 
demonstration included airline and private 
Pilots, military and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration representatives. All were open- 
ly enthusiastic as to the light’s potential. 
Previously, some 160 airline pilots who had 
Observed the device in informal demonstra- 
tions were unanimous in their approval, 
Atkins said. 

Basically, the Atkins light uses a combi- 
Nation of three Xenon condenser 
discharge strobe units. One light flashes 
forward, another to the side and another 
to the rear. The forward-facing lamp 
flashes 160 times a minute, the side 80, and 
the rear 40. 

The differential in flashing time allows a 
Pilot of another aircraft to determine the 
direction of flight of the plane and its rela- 
tive position, The blue-white flash is simi- 
lar in color end intensity to an electric 
Welder or a trolley-wire flash. Each flash is 
of one thousandth second duration and, de- 
Spite its intensity, does not spoil the pilot’s 
darkness adaptation nor is halation pro- 
nounced. 

Atkins explained that the white light was 
selected purposely. He said the condenser 
discharge light has a color temperature of 
7,100" Kelvin, greater than daylight. The 
full color spectrum of the light contains 
the entire rainbow. Whatever color is best 


for penetration of a particular type fog or 
haze is available. 
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“Besides,” Atkins said, “white light can Be 
seen off to the side of the eye better than red. 
Red light is visible through an arc of from 
30° on one side to 45° on the other, while 
the white can be detected from more than 
60° on one side of the eye to more than 90° 
on the other.” 

Atkins also expressed the opinion that red 
is used too much and cannot be seen over 
great distances. He said that the strobe 
light can be seen three times as far as con- 
ventional lights under all conditions. 

Models demonstrated at Washington were 
mounted in two configurations. One system 
had lights on the top and bottom of the fuse- 
lage of a General Mills DC-3 and the other 
had installations at the wingtips. Each sys- 
tem was operated independently and then to- 
gether. 

The fuselage-mounted units had 4 lamps 
each, 1 forward, 1 to each side, and 1 aft. 
The wingtip versions had 3 lights in each 
unit, forward, 1 side and a rear. 

The DC-3 operated the lights over the 
lights of Washington and nearby Virginia. 
Other aircraft carrying observers made 
passes from many angles and compared the 
flashing lights with city lights, stars, and 
other aircraft safety lights. 

Observers reported that the lights were ef- 
fective in both configurations but that the 
wingtip version seemed to give better indica- 
tion of the aircraft’s size. Passengers in the 
DC-3 also reported a preference for the wing- 
mounted system because the fuselage lights 
reflected off the wings and were considered 
distracting. 

The front light was especially effective, ac- 
cording to pilots. 

“That flash is light a machinegun and the 
immediate impulse is to get out of the way,” 
said one pilot. The slower flashing side and 
aft lights were effective in that they were at- 
tention arresting and alerting and the nat- 
ural reaction was to watch closely and take 
appropriate evasive action.” 

Other mountings suggested by Atkins 
were: k 

One light each at the nose and tail of the 
fuselage and on each side of the vertical fin. 

One light each at the nose and tail and one 
on each side of the fuselage near the nose. 

Side and forward flashing units on each 
wingtip and a rear flashing unit on the tall. 

One lamp each at the nose, tail, and wing- 
tips. 
The Atkins light has no moving parts, all 
switching and timing is done electronically. 
Printed circuits are used. The unit is en- 
tirely self-contained, requiring only the air- 
craft power supply. 

Development of the light is being carried 
out by the Aircraft Danger Light Corp. of 
Minneapolis with an assist by the mechanical 
division of General Mills. No production 
models have yet been built but several alr- 
lines have been using or have ordered test 
models. 

SPECIFICATIONS OF ATKINS ANTICOLLISION 
LIGHT 

Voltage required: 115 volts, 400 cycle al- 
ternating current, 12-b-24-volt, 450-cycle 
dynamotor power source, 

Power consumed: 60 watts. 

Fuse required: 3 amperes. 

Effect of altitude: no difficulty to 30,000 
feet. 

Radio interference; power supply self-con~ 
tained and shielded. 

Size: 6 x 4%½ x 32 inches (airliner model). 

Approximate weight: 5 pounds. 


[From Aviation Age for May 1957] 


ATKINS LIGHT DEMONSTRATION AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C., Last MontH Was CONVINCING 
ARGUMENT FOR WHITE CONDENSER-DIS- 


CHARGE LIGHTS 
General Mills’ DC-8 equipped with 3 
Atkins relative danger light installations 


few rectangular patterns in formation with 
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Twin-Beech equipped with normal red antl- 
collision light. At 20 miles and 5,000 feet 
red beacons were hardly visible, but Atkins 
light was readily spotted. s 

Wingtip Atkins lights were installed in 
temporary rigs. Another unit was mounted 
on top of fuselage just forward of vertical 
fin, All units were clearly visible from all 
quadrants. 

Most spectacular was head-on view with 
160 flashes per minute. All who took part 
in the demonstration agreed it gave unmis- 
takable warning. 

Some observers thought 40 flashes per min- 
ute from tall-on view were too much. NWA 
Capt. Bill Atkins, inventor of the light, read- 
ily agreed. 

His original design called for 20 flashes 
per minute in the tall zone, Change was 
made at urging of Government lighting ex- 


White flashing light cut down on time it 
took to find DC-3 when you didn't know 
where it was, 

Riding in NACA’s Cessna 195, AvAge Oper- 
ations Editor William G. Osmun took part 
in demonstration. NACA Pilot W. L. Alford 
flew a pattern of deliberately losing sight 
of DC-3, then trying to locate it again. He 
found he could pick up the Atkins light in 
5 seconds every time. 

Background of city lights didn’t make it 
harder to pick up flashing light. Haze cut 
down on visibility of red anticollision lights 
at 15-20 miles—but blue-white condenser 
discharge light was unmistakable at these 
distances. 

Remaining question is how white flash will 
work in clouds. There wasn't a cloud in the 
sky at Washington. 

Capt. R. A. Stone, chairman of ALPA air- 
craft exterior lighting committee, says, “We 
want to be sure the flashing refiection from 
clouds isn’t so annoying to a pilot that it 
will make him turn the light off when he 
files into the overcast.” Then, when he 
comes out of the overcast, he won't have the 
protection the lights are supposed to give 
him 


Another obstacle is present CAB rule calla 
ing for red anticollision lights. If CAB in- 
sists on a red filter on the Atkins light before 
it can be used commercially, this will de- 
stroy about all the value of the light’s dan- 
ger warning, Atkins says. 

Atkins light now is limited to experimental 
installations. 

Steady-burning position lights will replace 
flashing types on all future aircraft. Recent 
CAB action deleted requirement for flashing 
red taillight and called for steady red and 
green wingtip lights plus steady white tail- 
light. 

C oard contends flashing anticollision lights 
together with steady position ligħts give 
the best aircraft lighting arrangement. 

[From the MORUS Gazette of April 15, 

: 1957] 

FirTY-MILE LIGHTS Snow DIRECTION or Am- 
CRAFT— DEVICE'S Aim TO Prevent Am CoL- 
LISION 

(By Lauchie Chisholm) 

International, national, military, and 
civilian aviation interests took a look this 
‘weekend at a new type safety light for air- 
craft, said to be one of the best devices yet 
developed to ward off midair collisions. 

The lights, a series of three flashing signals 
in each tear-drop shaped unit, were demon- 
strated by the inventor, Bill Atkins, a young 
Minneapolis pilot and aeronautical engineer, 
to representatives of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the Department of 
Transport, RCAF, and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, at Montreal airport. 

SIGNALS TIMED 


The flashing signals in the forward, mid- 
dle, and rear zone of each unit, are timed 
so that a pilot may distinguish whether an 
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aircraft is approaching, flying a parallel 
course, or flying away. 

Normally, the units would be placed on 
each wing tip, another on the top of the 
fuselage near the tail, and a fourth attached 
to the underside of the aircraft. 

Called a relative danger light by the in- 
ventor, each unit is built of aluminum and 
plastic, contains a condenser and trans- 
former, an electronic timer and electrical 
circuits. The power is supplied by the air- 
craft's electrical system. 

Tests have shown that the light has a 
visibility range of about 50 miles. 

Three strobe bulbs, containing a gas 
known as xenon which has luminous prop- 
erties, are mounted in the three zones of 
each unit, ; 


THREE TIMES A SECOND 


The light in the forward zone is timed 
to blink three times a second, a sign to 
any pilot that an aircraft is approaching. 
The light in the middle zone blinks once a 
second, a signal that would be seen by an 
aircraft on parallel course. 

And the light in the rear zone blinks 
once every 3 seconds, telling the pilot that 
another aircraft is flying away from hint. 

Spectators at the demonstration appeared 
interested and took notes, In anticipation 
of Canadian interest in the safety device, a 
Montreal aviation firm is acting as agent for 
the United States product. 

The warning lights have been installed for 
evaluation on intercontinental bombers of 
the USAF’s Strategic Air Command. 


PLANE TESTS ANTICOLLISION LIGHTS 


Wasuincron.—A pilot inventor demon- 
strated in the skies over the Nation's Capital 
Thursday night a photo-fiash type of air- 
plane anticollision light. 

The persistent flashing of the new light 
aboard a DC-3 airplane, plainly visible in 
the darkness for more than 30 miles startled 
airline and military pilots in this congested 
air traffic area. 


Designed by H. William Atkins, a North- 
west Orient Airlines pilot, the warning sys- 
tem gives a mild warning flash from wing 
lights when an ap airplane is a 
safe distance away, a furious warning from 
a nose light when it is dangerously close, 
and a slow signal from a tail light when go- 
ing away. : 

The lights, flashing at different speeds, are 
of the condenser discharge type known to 
photographers as strobe lights. They would 
replace the blinking red, green, and white 
lights with which planes are now equipped 
under Government regulations. 


Fine Foods From Wheat for Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
been hearing this week from various 
Government officials and leaders among 
commodity groups who can speak with 
authority on the operation and results of 
Public Law 480. It was my privilege as a 
Senator from Oregon to introduce one of 
these leaders this morning when he pre- 
sented, before the committee, a report of 
compelling interest and significance. 
Richard K. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the Oregon Wheat League, gave the com- 
mittee something more than a statistical 
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recital on exports of Oregon wheat to 
the Japanese. His facts and figures re- 
vealed graphically the impact a com- 
modity like wheat may have on the die- 
tary habits of a great people—namely 
Japan. His report had freshness and 
authenticity gained by personal obser- 
vation of a program that has gone far to 
popularize wheat as a food item among 
the Japanese. I am sure the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee will make this state- 
ment available to all when the hearings 
are printed. 

However, Mr. President, Mr. Baum's 
report reminded me of something on the 
subject I had read in the May issue of 
the GTA Digest, published in St. Paul, 
Minn., by the Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion. This informative farm journal 
carried an article that describes the 
splendid work of the Oregon Wheat 
League in Japan and the wide accept- 
ance it has found for its commodity. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have this article, entitled “Fine Foods 
From Wheat for Japan,” printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Frye Foons From WHEAT FOR JAPAN 

The people of the world are learning how 
to eat better. They are learning the value 
of a well-rounded diet, and American farm- 
ers are helping them to get the diet they are 
learning to like. 

Japan is an example of the kind of change 
that is coming about. For centuries that 
country has been eating a diet that consisted 
for the most part of domestic rice. 

Today, the Japanese are learning the value 
of other foods—especially the high protein 
grains. As this happens, Japan is becoming 
a better American customer. 

Since 1951, Japan has become the leading 
consumer of American farm products. The 
Japanese buy more American cotton, rice, 
barley, soybeans, tallow, hides, and skins 
than any other country. They are our sec- 
ond best customer for wheat. 

A well-integrated program is underway at 
present to show the Japanese man-in-the- 
street what can be done with wheat prod- 
ucts. 

The “brainstorm” for the program came 
from a privte group in America—the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League. Helping out with 
program administration are the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Japanese 
food scientists and health authorities as well 
as the Japanese Government. The story is 
told in USDA's Foreign Agriculture maga- 
zine for April 1957. 

The first part of the program is to give 
Japanese citizens, especially in rural areas, 
a chance to eat American wheat products— 
bread, doughnuts, crackers, the foods which 
are the general staples in our own diet. 

To get the wheat products to rural Japan 
(where domestic milled rice composes 81.5 
percent of the diet, as compared to a 41.7 
percent figure for Tokyo) eight mobile 
kitchens are touring the nation, giving 
demonstrations on Japanese main streets 
and rural roads. As in the American general 
store or supermarket, after the demonstra- 
tion the audience samples the product. 

The buses, incidentally, were financed in 
America, but designed by Japanese engineers 
and built in Japanese factories, 

Part 2 of the program is to teach the 
Japanese baker, housewife, and nutrition ex- 
pert what vitamins and minerals are in 
wheat, and how these nutrients can best be 
integrated into the Japanese diet. It also 


teaches them techniques of baking—the cul- 
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inary know how which turns flour into 
bread. . 
The Japanese Nutrition Association ad- 
ministered part 2f the program. For 3,000 
American dollars, a thorough exhibition on 
both theoretical and practical aspects of 
wheat marketing, sale and cultivation was 
prepared. The exhibition was seen by the ex- 
perts of many foreign countries in Tokyo 
for the Fourth Nutrition Conference of South 
and East Asia Nutrition Committee spon- 
sored by the World Health Organization and 
the Farm and Agriculture Organization. 
The exhibition included informaton on the 
world supply and demand for staple foods, 
methods of improving diets, a display of 
bulgur (parched, crushed wheat) wheat, a 
display of wheat cultivation, production and 


-harvest, and a cooking demonstration of 


doughnuts. 

The last part of the program is designed 
to bring baking information to Japanese 
commercial breadmakers and home extension 
workers. The plan was worked out with the 
Japanese Food Life Improvement Association. 

The association arranged for a 3-month 
training course to be taught at the Japanese 
Institute of Scientific Baking Research at 
Shibuya-ku in Tokyo. Forty students have 
been graduated so far. 

Fifteen hundred more home extension stu- 
dènts from every prefecture have taken 
short courses on preparing wheat foods. 

The program is financed under United 
States Public Law 480. This law allows the 
Japanese to purchase American food prod- 
ucts for yen rather than dollars. We, in 
turn, are reinvesting the yen in Japan 
through projects such as the one thought 
up and managed by the Wheat Growing 
League of Oregon. 

The results of these efforts are an ever- 
increasing market for high quality, high 
protein United States wheat. 

In 1951-55 period, America supplied 
$1.3 billion in farm goods to our largest food 
customer, Japan. With our foods, the Jap- 
anese are learning about the American way 
of abundance and good living. 


“Liberal” Division on Jury Trial Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the Ar- 
thur Krock column entitled “ ‘Liberal’ 
Division on Jury Trial Right,” published 
in the New York Times of July 19, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBERAL DIVISION ON JURY TRIAL RIGET 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 18.—Temporarily ob- 
scured by the critical examination of part III 
that has imperiled this section of the ad- 
ministration’s equal rights enforcement bill, 
the jury trial issue posed by part IV is re- 
suming the prominence it had at the outset 
of the Senate debate. On this section also 
there is a division among liberals who gen- 
erally are champions of equal rights enforce- 
ment legislation at this session of Congress. 

It has been debated with the dignity com- 
patible with a problem where one established 
civil right comes into conflict with another. 
In part IV the first is the voting privilege, 
for which States may prescribe certain quali- 
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fications, but none based on race, color, 

religion, ete. The second concerns the right 

of trial by jury for offenses of individuals 

that are punishable by sentence to prison. 
NORRIS’ DECLARATION 


In any group of American citizens the in- 
fringement of this right, by statute or by 
Judge, is a disturbing proposition. The late 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, ensconced im the 
Uberal pantheon, when achieving jury trial 
for labor union defendants in contempt 
Cases also declared that “any man charged 
with contempt in any court of the United 
States * * © in any case, no matter what it 
is * * + where there is a dispute of facts 

* * ought to have a jury trial”; and “it 
is no answer * * * that there will some- 
times be juries which will not convict.” 
This justification is frequently offered for 
Part IV, which fails to specify jury trials for 
Persons enjoined by Federal courts from 
carrying out a suspected intent to interfere 
with yoting or tried on charges of actual 
interference in violation of an injunction. 
Both sets of defendants are subject to prison 
Sentences for contempt of court findings by 
the judge, 


BLACK’S OPINION 

Associate Justice Black of the Supreme 
Court, another champion of the political 
Philosophy associated with Norris, also is 
On recent record with a sweeping assertion 
Of the right of trial by jury. He was dealing, 
in Covert and Krueger, only with high crim- 
inal cases—two Army wives had killed their 
husbands, been convicted by courts-martial, 
and sent to prison. And he was asserting 

right of jury trial after presentment to 
and indictment by a grand jury. But his 
Words could be read to apply to. all indi- 
Viduals in penal jeopardy. 

“The concept that the Bill of Rights and 
Other constitutional protections against ar- 
ditrary government,” he wrote, “are inopera- 
tive when they become inconvenient or when 
expediency dictates otherwise is a dangerous 

ne and if allowed to flourish would de- 
Stroy the benefit of a written Constitution 
and undermine the basis of our Govern- 
ment,” 
KEFAUVER AND O'MAHONEY 

“A third member of the liberal group,” Sen- 
Stor Krrauver, of Tennessee, has moved to 
Amend part IV to provide specifically for jury 
trials in certain circumstances. His propo- 
Sal is for juries “in criminal contempt cases 

ng out of civil actions, but not in civil 
Contempt cases.” The former “are used not 
Only to force compliance with the court's 
Orders but also to punish the offender for 
flaunting [sic] the court's authority.” In 
the latter instances a man “detained” 
(Jailed) by the court if he fails to comply 

* will be released as soon * * * as he 
can purge himself of contempt.” 
rs This does not meet the objection óf those 

ho hold that persons in jeopardy of im- 
Prisonment under the administration bill 
have the implicit constitutional right of trial 
— jury in such cases, where the facts are 
1 und to be disputed. And this group has a 
jpokesman whose entire record is classified 

n the current political parlance as consist- 
ently liberal. This is Senator O’MAHONEY, 
ot Wyoming. 
: A MENACE TO ALL 
bi It is clear,” he told the Senate, “that this 
ll goes far beyond voting rights and at- 
empts to place in the hands of the Attorney 
peneral the power to try citizens * * * 
oat the injunctive process for crimes for which 
ey are now punishable only when convicted 
a jury * è +, The bill is directed not only 
seainst the South; the authority proposed 
could be exercised anywhere. * * * The 
3 * + © [is that in 28 laws] Congress 
ot authorized government by injunction 
thout a right to trial by jury. But [these 
tiatütes) seem to deal * * * with the activi- 
es, not of natural persons, but of artificial 
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persons known as corporations. * * shall 
vote for a bill to make voting right secure for 
all * * * but not take away other sacred rights 
which belong to the citizens of the United 
States.“ 

Among those O'Manoney has impressed is 
ae Evening Star, of Washington, & sturdy 

vocate of equal rights. “The procedure 
to bypass jury trials,” it said today, “is being 
pictured by men in high places as an inocu- 
ous application as a frequently used legal 
device. In reality it is a radical and even 
highly dangerous departure from one of our 
most prized traditions and fundamental 
rights.” 


Address by Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt, Be- 
fore Lunenberg County Farm Bureau, 
July 13, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Virginia, the Honorable 
WATKINS M. Assit, delivered a very able 
and informative address to the Lunen- 
berg County Farm Bureau on Saturday, 
July 13, 1957, at the Plymouth Commu- 
nity House in Lunenberg County, Va. 
The distinguished Virginia Congressman 
recognizes the dangers confronting the 
country today and has been outspoken in 
vigorous opposition to the trends in gov- 
ernment which threaten to bring about 
a complete destruction of our liberty and 
freedom. Congressman AssITT enjoys in 
an unusually high degree the confidence 
and esteem of the people of our great 
Commonwealth of Virginia which he has 
earned by reason of the high caliber of 
leadership which he has provided during 
the time he has been in Congress. Since 
I have become a Member of Congress, I 
have found him able and alert and ever 
willing to be of help, and I have leaned 
upon him for counsel and for guidance. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude his address hereinabove referred 
to, which is as follows: 

Appress BY Hon. WATKINS M. AssrTT, BEFORE 
LUNENBERG COUNTY FARM BUREAU, JULY 13, 
1957 
This year, we have witnessed a revival of 

interest in our Government by our people. 

More people appear to be interested in 

what is happening and going on in 

the country than they have for a long 
time. For the past decade, our people have 
been so interested in making money that 
they have overlooked the necessity of keep- 
ing a close watch over the operation of their 
Government. They have awakened to find 
that this country has been almost taken 
over by a socialistic-minded national gov- 
ernment. Apparently when the present ad- 
ministration presented its enormous budget 
to the Congress early this year, many of our 
people were shocked into a realization of 
what was happening. They became aware 
that unless something was done and done 
immediately the creeping socialistic trends 
of the Government would soon blossom out 
into a socialistic welfare state. The reac- 
tion of our people was wholesome. It made 
the Congress realize that something must be 
done to stop the octopus-like growth of the 
Federal Government. As a result of the 
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to the expansion of the Government and 
to cut off at least some of the unnecessary 
expenditures. 

The budget request included funds for 
numerous new functions, projects, and ac- 
tivities, as well as funds for renewing and 
expanding old ones. Apparently the budget 
was made up without any thought or con- 
sideration of the burden placed upon the 
taxpayers of America, It was intended to be 
a luxury budget. It contemplated at least 
33 cents out of every dollar earned by the 
American people going into taxes. It con- 
templated at least 10 percent of our taxes to 
pay the interest on the national debt. 

An attempt was made to fool our people 
into believing that the increase in the 
budget was due to military needs. This is 
far from the truth. It actually called for 
$2 billion less than in fiscal 1957 but asked 
for approximately $7 billion more in do- 
mestic and civilian expenditures, 

In view of the above, it is no wonder that 
the people were aroused. As a result of their 
action, substantial reductions have been 
made by the Congress. 

Unfortunately, so much has been happen- 
ing in the past month or 6 weeks to divert 
the minds of our people that there has been 
a slowing down or lessening on the part of 
the grassroots to follow through on the econ- 
omy drive. 

In recent weeks a change has gradually 
been taking place in the Congress. There is 
a waning of interest in economy, both on the 
part of the people back home and the Con- 
gress. I am indeed disappointed to see this. 
The House of Representatives and the Senate 
have made a real effort to curb spending. 
The House so far has reduced the request 
slightly over $5 billion. The Senate has gone 
along very well indeed with the cuts imposed 
by the House, although in 1 or 2 appropria- 
tion bills, particularly the defense appro- 
priation, the Senate has put back substan- 
tial amounts of the House cuts. 

It should be noted that even with this 
substantial reductions have been made in 
the budget requests. However, for the good 
of this country we cannot afford to slacken 
the demand for economy and reduction in 
expenditures, 

There is an allout effort on the part of cer- 
tain groups to continually enlarge and 
strengthen the Federal Government. They 
desire that all power be centralized in Wash- 
ington. They are endeavoring to centralize 
the purse strings of the Nation in the Fed- 
eral Government and to make of this coun- 
try a socialistic welfare state. 

We saw in the early part of this year a 
real resistance to such philosophy. It was 
heartening indeed to those of us who have 
tried to stem the tide of the socialistic- 
minded groups that have been trying to folst 
upon our people their philosophy. 

Our people must constantly be on the alert. 
They must constantly press for a continua- 
tion of sound economy in Government and a 
maintenance of the private-enterprise system 
that has meant so much to the development 
of our civilization. We must realize that we 
must ever be alert to the dangers of the Com- 
munists but that is not the only danger. 
There is a real danger that our economy will 
collapse due to inflation and the expansion 
of our Government into many fields of pri- 
vate enterprise which is just as much a threat 
today and just as dangerous as the Commu- 
nist threat. 

If we are to win the fight for economy and 
stop the constant growth and expansion of 
the Federal Government the people must 
continue to demand action by their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. Even though we 
have made progress, we will lose this fight 
unless continued interest is manifested by 
our people. 

I hope that our people have enough inter- 
est in the future of this country and in the 
maintenance of our way of life to see that 
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real economy is achieved. I cannot reiter- 
ate too strongly that the only hope of achlev- 
ing it is an aroused people who will con- 
tinue to demand such action. 

Unless substantial action is taken to con- 
tinue reduction in expenditures the door will 
be closed to tax reduction in the foreseeable 
future, inflation will continue its upward 
spiral, and the spread of socialistic cen- 
tralized government paternalism will be 
unchecked, 

Our free-enterprise system is the greatest 
deterrent in the world today to Communist 
aggression. Our competitive-enterprise sys- 
tem can only exist under a solvent Govern- 
ment. We cannot remain solvent long unless 
inflation is stopped. Inflation cannot be 
stopped unless governmental expenditures 
are checked. Governmental expenditures 
will not and cannot be checked unless the 
people of this great Nation continue their 
allout fight for a reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures, a termination of Federal hand- 
outs, and a return to sound principles of op- 
eration of the Federal Government as in- 
tended by our founders. If we are to survive 
as a free people, we must stop the expansion 
of Federal handouts, We must retain in- 
dividual initiative and the will to do for 
ourselves, 

In the next week or 10 days, the House will 
have before it the administration's proposal 
for Federal aid to school construction. There 
are those in this country who are deter- 
mined that the Federal Government take 
over the operation of the schools of our Na- 
tion. They are using this legislation as a 
steppingstone toward their goal. 

This legislation, if passed, will greatly en- 
danger the future freedom of our people. 
The question to be decided in passing upon 
this legislation is very simple. We must de- 
cide whether the public schools are to be 
operated, maintained and controlled by the 
localities and the States or whether the 
public schools of the Nation are to be turned 
over eventually to the Federal Government. 

Our schools have been the foundation 
stone of our democracy. We must know 
that as the Federal Government gradually 
takes over the financial burden of the 
schools so will they take over the control 
of them. It is impossible to distribute Fed- 
eral funds for public education without the 
imposition of a corresponding increasing 
measure of Federal control, Local control is 
fundamental and necessary to the continua- 
tion of our Republican form of Government. 
To remove the responsibility of educating 
our children from the local level will neces- 
sarily and unavoidably weaken democracy 
` at the grassroots. The separation of edu- 
cation and the Federal Government is as im- 
portant as the separation of church and 
state, 

There is now an all-out effort to federalize 
the schools and nationalize the lives of all 
American citizens. The vast majority of the 
proponents of this legislation desire the 
concentration of power in Washington and 
the centralization of all Government at the 
national level. We know that the adequate 
education of America's youth is essential to 
the preservation of the Republic and the 
welfare of the Nation. This can be pro- 
vided by localities and States more satis- 
factory and equitably than by the Federal 
Government. 

If we are to remain a free people and de- 
sire to retain our way of life, it is necessary 
that the control of the public schools re- 
main at the local level. There is no such 
thing as Federal aid without Federal con- 
trol, nor is there any such thing as a Federal 
handout. 

The localities and the States are more 
able financially to provide the necessary edu- 
cational opportunities for our youth. The 
States are better off financially than is the 
monstrous Federal Government today. 
There are those who would have us believe 
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that the States are not able financially to 
carry on the proper educational program to 
meet the needs of our youth. They contend 
that the Federal Government has the fi- 
nancial ability to undertake this great task. 
Unfortunately, nothing is further from the 
truth, Sadly enough, the national debt now 
amounts to more than eight times State and 
local indebtedness. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a national debt of approximately 
$275 billion. Apparently, there is no hope 
in the foreseeable future that this debt will 
be reduced in any appreciable amount. It 
is saddening to see on all sides grasping 
bureaucrats and people who believe in cen- 
tralized power trying to reach out on be- 
half of the Federal Government to continue 
to take over functions and obligations of 
the States and local communities. We are 
now at the crossroads. We are about to 
see this country embark on a gigantic long- 
time journey into the field of local public 
education, It is disheartening to me to see 
this administration sponsor such a pro- 


gram. 

Truthfully, the 1958 budget of the Fed- 
eral Government is such a bizarre combina- 
tion of fantasy, mystery, and irresponsibility 
that it alone should convince any indi- 
vidual person of the necessity and urgency 
of stopping the growth of the Federal oc- 
topus. I believe if the people of this coun- 
try will let their wishes in this matter be 
known that we will have an excellent chance 
of defeating this legislation. Its defeat is 


vitally necessary to the welfare of the free- 


dom-loving people of this great Nation. 


Outstanding Scholarship of Barbara 
Stewart Jenkins at Wayne University 
School of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, it was with 
a sense of pride and inspiration that I 
read this week of a former Minnesota 
girl who has received recognition for her 
outstanding scholarship while attending 
medical school. Barbara Stewart Jen- 
kins, daughter of the Reverend and Mrs. 
Carlyle F. Stewart, pastor of the People’s 
Community Church in Detroit, has just 
been graduated from Wayne University 
School of Medicine with high honors. 
At the same time, and all during her 
time in medical school, Mrs, Jenkins was 
caring for her young son. Because, to 
me, she typifies the highest type of Amer- 
ican wo; ood, which should serve as 
an inspiration to all, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article referred to, from 
the Minneapolis Spokesman of July 12, 
1957, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LONE GIL, FORMER MINNESOTAN LEADS 

Mepicar CLASS 

A former Minnesota girl was lauded in an 
article in the Michigan Chronicle newspaper 
of Detroit for leading the men in her class 
in the Wayne University College of Medicine. 

She is Mrs. Barbara Jeanne Jenkins, the 
former Barbara Stewart, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Carlyle Stewart. 
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The Chronicle article said: 

When Mrs. Barbara Jeanne Stewart Jenk- 

ins enrolled in the Wayne State University 
College of Medicine, the 66 male members of 
her class thought that because of her sex 
and race she would not finish. 
Last week, Mrs. Jenkins was graduated 
with highest honors and with the Alexander 
McKenzie Campbell award for distinction in 
the field of obstetrics and gynecology. 

She was also honored by Omega Alpha, 
national medical society, in recognition of 
outstanding scholarship. 

However, the most astounding fact is that 
Mrs, Jenkins led her class in scholarship 
every year while caring for her son, now 3 
years old. 

Her parents, Rev. Carlyle F. Stewart, pastor 
of the People’s Community Church, Wood- 
ward at Pingree, and Mrs. Alyce Stewart, told 
the Chronicle reporter: We are proud of the 
achievements of our daughter. Our prayers 
have been answered. We know all things 
are possible through faith in ourselves and 
God.” 

Mrs. Jenkins, now 28, is a graduate of 
Northern High School and the University of 
Michigan. 2 

She also attended Howard University Med - 
ical Schoo] in Washington, D. C., before com- 
ing to Wayne State University. 

After spending a few days with her parents 
following graduation, Mrs. Jenkins left for 
Fort Sheridan, II., to join her husband, 
Dr. Sidney B. Jenkins, captain in the United 
States Army Corps.—By Jones, 


Civil-Rights Maneuvers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 16, there appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor an editorial 
entitled “Civil-Rights Maneuvers.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CiviL-RIGHTs MANEUVERS 

For a week the United States Senate has 
been debating a civil-rights bill in an effort 
to decide whether to debate it. This is not 
quite so foolish as it sounds. In the course 
of discussing whether to take up the Eisen- 
hower civil-rights program the Senate has 
sifted the proposals and shaped potential 
amendments, Also the band of Senators who 
will oppose it, amended or unamended, have 
blockaded all other legislation without draw- 
ing public opprobrium for filibustering. 

A majority of the Senate could have cut 
short this maneuvering by insisting on a 
vote to take up the bill. But advocates have 
felt it wiser to refrain from forcing the pace. 
And opponents have decided they might hurt 
their cause by further delays. So a vote is 
scheduled. The motion to begin official con- 
sideration requires only a majority and is 
expected to carry by a good margin. But 
then the real battle opens. And the size 
of the margin can well determine what com- 
promises will be offered. 

A big margin—enough to Indicate that 64 
votes will be available to halt a filibuster 
and bring the legislatton to a vote—would 
suggest a need for only minor concessions. 
But a small margin would indicate that ad- 
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Vocates must make major changes in order 
to enlist the necessary support for their 
program. 

So far 4 or 5 main compromises have been 
Most widely discussed. One would limit the 
legislation to upholding voting rights. A 
second would provide a jury trial in all cases 
arising under the new law. A third would 
require it only in contempt- proceedings 
where questions of fact were not readily de- 
termined, A fourth would drop the provi- 
sion for a Commission to investigate viola- 
-tions of civil rights. A fifth would limit this 
Commission's operations. 

To this newspaper it would appear wise— 
and more practically effective in advancing 
Civil rights—if advocates centered at this 
time on obtaining greater freedom for Ne- 
groes to vote. We would consider almost 
any amendment of the Eisenhower program 
minor“ so long as that objective were 
gained, For voting rights are the protectors 
and precursors of other rights. And the es- 
sential degree of consent will be far easier 
to obtain in the South. For voting is more 
readily recognized as a right, and requires 
less social mixing than school integration, 
for example. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
Constitution guaranteed no one a right to 
vote. It left voting qualifications to the 
States. But by two amendments it has 
barred the States from denying the right to 
vote on account of sex, race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. States can still 
Make other requirements. Nineteen demand 
a Certain degree of education. Two-thirds 
Of these are outside the South. But often 
Great latitude is left to officials administer- 
ing election laws. There have been many 
Complaints that they were being used to 

Negroes. Also there has been intimi- 
dation. 

Yet educational and economic standards 
among Negroes in the South have been ris- 
ing. And there has been a marked increase 
in the number voting. In 1947 only 440,000 
Were reported voting in the nine States of 
the old Confederacy. In 1956 the number 
Was 1,011,000. Continued gain at that rate 
Would soon leave little ground for complaint 

voting—and much ground for progress 
toward other rights. Legislation may be re- 
quired to support and maintain the pace of 
this voluntary change. It seems to us that 
action at this time should be centered on it. 


H. R. 4520 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 4520 is legislation in which the city 
of Portland, Oreg., has been interested 
for some time. It is legislation, indeed, 
which is not only important to Portland 
and other sections of my State of Ore- 
gon but to the entire Pacific Northwest 
as well as to Alaska. 

Since the fall of 1951 Portland has had 
direct air service to Alaska on the Alaska 
& Pacific Northern Airlines. They have 
become vital links in the chain of com- 
merce between Portland and Alaska. 
The growth of trade on this route, par- 

ly in perishables, has been a de- 
velopment of great economic value and 
importance to our area, Only air service 
is adequate to serve these markets and 
Maintain this trade, 
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Mr. Speaker, the people of Portland 
regard this service as vital to their in- 
terests and well being. Unfortunately, 
temporary certification has been a major 
handicap to the development of these 
two airlines. With permanent certifica- 
tion the lines could plan and finance on 
a long-range basis for better, faster, and 
more dependable service. By the same 
token, businessmen could lay their plans 
on a long-range basis. 

The port of Portland International 
Airport has an investment past and 
planned of over $18 million, which is di- 
rectly dependent in part on the future 
of these airlines. 

It is my firm conviction that if the 
carriers operating between the States 
and Alaska are to render the service nec- 
essary to trade, commerce, and the na- 
tional defense, they must be relieved of 
the uncertainties implicit in short-term 
certificates. ‘The instability inherent in 
their present temporary status not only 
handicaps the carriers in obtaining re- 
sources to expand and develop their serv- 
ices but also inhibits the public in placing 
reliance upon these services. 

The need, I am convinced, is great and 
this legislation should have been passed 
in the last Congress. I, therefore, urge 
passage of H. R. 4520. 


The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted I want to insert 
the tribute paid to the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy by the Long Island General As- 
sembly Fourth Degree Knights of Co- 
lumbus which was read at the Inde- 
pendence Day memorial service in his 
honor. 


IN MemortaM: Hon. JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 


De mortuis, nil nisi bonum: Dean Ache- 
son. 

Soldier, patriot, legislator. 

Creator of McCarthyism as a symbol of 
courage, love of God, love of country. 

Fighter who stirred strong opposition and 

loyalties. 

gots . convictions and willing to 
pay the price for these convictions. 

Champion responsible for impressing dra- 
matically on the American people the dan- 
ger of communism within our Government. 

Ceaseless battler for the right as God gave 
him the power to see the right. 

Stalwart advocate of our 
American concepts. 

Courageous warrior against fellow travel- 


traditional 


ers. 
Resourceful expert in the art of ferreting 


out subversives. 
Masterful defender of our country's honor. 


Dedicated to the battle to protect our Na- 
tion from its termitic enemies. 

The conscience of the security-in-Gov- 
ernment movement. 

This was a man. 

May his soul rest in peace. 
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Support for Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 12, 
1957, edition of the Asheville Citizen, 
Asheville, N. C., is indicative of the great 
interest in Hells Canyon which exists 
throughout the country. It is indeed a 
mistake to consider full development of 
the Snake River as an issue of only sec- 
tional importance. The benefits to be 
derived from the high dam at Hells Can- 
yon are not limited to the Pacific North- 
west, for our natural resources are in- 
deed the heritage of all citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this editorial 
comment contained in a newspaper pub- 
lished thousands of miles from the Hells 
Canyon dam site will be of interest to 
my colleagues, and I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

HELLS Canyon GAINS New LEASE 


A Democratic maneuver in the House In- 
terior Committee last Wednesday kept alive, 
though rather uncertainly, the bill passed 
by the Senate for construction of a high dam 
in Hells Canyon by the Federal Government, 
Thus automatically a far-ranging contro- 
versy also gained a new lease on its rugged 
life. 

Hells Canyon, located in the course of the 
Snake River along the Idaho-Oregon border, 
has been described as “the finest remaining 
dam site in America.” 

Advocates of a public-power development 
of the canyon, including apparently majority 
of the voters in the Northwest, favor one 
high dam. They assert that it would pro- 
duce more power at lower cost than the 
three dams for which the Government fi- 
nally granted permit and contract to the 
Idaho Power Co. These dams would flood 
some nationally famous scenery, 

On larger scale in general, the high dam 
project would also provide for extensive irri- 
gation, flood control and developments of 
watersheds. 

The opposing contenders for the three 
dams raise with some force the argument 
of Federal subsidies to public power proj- 
ects—after the manner of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The examiner for the Federal Power Com- 
mission filed a report in favor of the Fed- 
eral high dam. But the FPC, allegedly un- 
der the influence of Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams and other administration 
voices, overruled its examiner, turning the 
project over to the Idaho Power Co. 

The battle at this stage seemed over. And, 
those who like Ike also being inclined to like 
his partnership policy with local private 
power interests, the issue seemed to many 
persons well settled. 

Yet some observers noted that Mr. Eisen- 
hower had hesitantly excepted the Tennessee 
Valley development from his condemnation 
of creeping socialism, These persons asked 
if Hells Canyon was not also in a sort of 
class by itself. 

Then events unfavorable to the Govern- 
ment’s decision began to pop off. 

The preferences of the northwestern voters 
were being countered by the claim that the 
plans of the Idaho Power Co. would save the 
taxpayers millions of dollars, 
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Then somebody discovered that Sherman 
Adams and Defense Mobilization Director 
Gordon Gray were what is called a 
fast tax writeoff for the benefit of the Idaho 
Power Co. The officially stated justification 
for the writeoff was that the dams were 
necessary for national defense, 

But, in practical terms, the writeoff meant 
a subsidy, temporary or not, worth about 80 
percent of the cost of building the dams. 

Byen anti-public-power Senator HARRY 
Byrd denounced the writeoff as utterly in- 
defensible. Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
had opposed the writeoff, but his letter was a 
sort of top secret for a while. 

Public and congressional clamor now in- 
duced the Idaho Power Co. to announce that 
it would not accept the tax concession. But 
the fat was in the fire. A surprising Senate 
vote sidetracked the three dams and left 
the question up to the House. 

And there most of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Interior Committee are trying to 
prevent the vote that would shelve the Sen- 
ate bill, thus saving Mr. Eisenhower from 
the political embarrassment of his probable 
veto if the House should concur with the 
Senate. 

The veto would be highly unpopular in a 
region where the same issue defeated Doug- 
las McKay and a good many other Republi- 
can candidates in the 1956 election. 

We hope that the $500 million project will 
be decided on its merits alone. Political con- 
siderations should be set aside for the gen- 
eral welfare of our country. 


The American Legion Firing Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the American Legion is one of the great 
national organizations of our country, 
which throughout the years has exerted 
a strong influence in behalf of good 
government, military preparedness and 
the best interests of the American people 
generally. In the many controversies 
which arise from time to time the Ameri- 
can Legion has not gone to extremes on 
either side of an issue. It has rather 
served as a balance wheel to keep our 
country and our Government on a safe 
and sane course. 


The Legion does not dodge issues. It 
will always be found in the open, cham- 
pioning constitutional government and 
supporting those principles which must 
continue to prevail if America is to main- 
tain its position as the citadel of liberty 
and the stronghold of freedom. 

One of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Legion is Firing Line. This publica- 
tion is prepared and distributed by the 
Legion’s national Americanism commis- 
sion. In the issue of July 1, 1957, Firing 
Line deals with recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. This 
article is so timely that I believe it should 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and thus be brought to the attention of 
many who might not have the opportu- 
nity to read it otherwise. Iconcur in the 
conclusion of the editor that “unless im- 
mediate remedial legislation is enacted, 
irreparable harm will be done the entire 
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security program” of the United States 
Government. 
I insert this article herewith: 
RECENT Decisions or THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


In its December 31, 1956, report to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, the 
Internal Securiity Subcommittee sharply 
declared certain Supreme Court decisions 
have “seriously restrained the course and 
progress of America's struggle against its 
domestic Communist enemies.” While these 
rulings have created legislative problems in 
Congress, the American Legion, in a 1956 
national convention resolution, stated the 
Supreme Court “has, in all practical effect, 
repealed article 10 of the Bill of Rights of 
our Constitution.” For a better under- 
standing of the background of these afore- 
mentioned assertions, let us examine 13 of 
the following more important. Supreme 
Court decisions in the field of internal 
security: 

1956 RULINGS 

1. Commonwealth of Pennsylvanta v. Steve 
Nelson (April 2, 1956): Steve Nelson, “an 
acknowledged member of the Communist 
Party, was convicted in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of Allegheny County, Pa., of a yio- 
lation of the Pennsylvania Sedition Act and 
sentenced to imprisonment for 20 years and 
to a fine of $10,000 and to costs of prosecu- 
tion in the sum of $13,000." While State's 
superior court affirmed the conviction, the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania subse- 
quently reversed the lower court’s ruling on 
the ground that only Federal law applied to 
such offenses. (See Supreme Court of the 
United States, No. 10, October term 1955, 
pp. 1 and 2.) $ 

In affirming the decision of Pennsylvania's 
high court, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that Congress, “in enacting the 
Smith Act of 1940, the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, and the Communist Control Act of 
1954, had ‘intended to occupy the field of 
a sedition’ to the exclusion of State legis- 
lation on the same subject, and that, accord- 
ingly, the Pennsylvania Sedftion Act was 
unenforeible. As a result of this decision, 
comparable sedition laws in 41 other States 
were likewise rendered ineffective and the 
work of State legislative committees inves- 
tigating Communist penetration was seri- 
ously curtailed.” (See Internal Security 
Subcommittee, report for the year 1956, sec. 
XII, p. 218.) 

Three Supreme Court Justices filed dis- 
senting opinions in this case. They de- 
clared “the State and National legislative 
bodies have legislated within constitutional 
limits so as to allow the widest participation 
by the law enforcement officers of the respec- 
tive governments. The individual States 
were not told that they are powerless to 
punish local acts of sedition, nominally di- 
rected against the United States. Courts 
should not Interfere. We would reverse the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania,” (See Supreme Court of the United 
States, No. 10, October term, minority de- 
cision, 1955, p. 9.) 

On April 25, 1956, 35 State attorneys gen- 
eral petitioned the Supreme Court for re- 
hearing of decision of April 2, 1956, and 
warned “it is dangerous to public safety as 
well as to State security to leave the States 
impotent to regulate acts of sedition or sub- 
version occurring within State borders.” 
This petition declared “the majority opinion 
(of the Supreme Court) is believed to be in 
error in failing to have considered and ruled 
upon that portion of the record showing 
separable counts of the indictment against 
Steve Nelson charging criminal conduct with 
a view to overthrowing and destroying by 
force and violence the government of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as well as 
the Government of the United States of 
America.” (See Supreme Court of the United 
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States, No. 10—October term, 1955, petition 
for rehearing of decision of April 2, 1956, 
pp. 1, 6, 7, and 8.) 

The attorney general of New York, in a 
separate brief filed with the Supreme Court 
on May 10, 1956, joined the other 35 State 
attorneys general in petitioning for a rehear- 
ing of the High Court’s decision in the Steve 
Nelson case. In the form of a brief order 
ignoring the State attorney general's peti- 
tion, the Supreme Court announced on May 
14, 1956, it had refused to reconsider its 
April 2, 1956, decision invalidating State se- 
dition laws. Fourteen bills have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives and 
two in the United States Senate, for remedial 
action to permit each State to enact anti- 
sedition legislation within its own limits. 
(See Daily Worker, May 15, 1956, p. 8.) 

2. Harry Slochower v. The Board of Higher 
Education of The City of New York (April 
9, 1956): Harry Slochower, an associate pro- 
fessor at Brooklyn College, New York City, 
appeared before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee and invoked the fifth 
amendment when asked whether he had been 
a member of the Communist Party during 
1940 and 1941. Shortly after his appearance 
before this congressional committee, Slo- 
chower was notified that he was suspended 
from his position * * * 3 days later his 
position was declared vacant pursuant to 
the provisions of section 903 of the New 
York City Charter. (See Supreme Court of 
the United States, No. 23—October term, 
1955, pp. 2 and 3.) 

In deciding this case, the Supreme Court 
reversed all lower court rulings and held 
unconstitutional * * section 903 of the 
New York City Charter, which provided for 
the discharge of any city employee who 
pleaded the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion to avoid answering a question relating 
to official matters. The Internal Security 
Subcommittee reported recently, “As a re- 
sult of the Court's decision in this case, pro- 
ceedings already have been commenced to 
compel the reinstatement of more than a 
dozen teachers in New York City educational 
institutions.” (See Internal Security Sub- 
2 report for the year 1956, sec. XII. 
p. 218.) 

Dissenting from the majority opinion, 
three Supreme Court Justices wrote the 
“Court finds it a denial of due process to 
discharge an employee merely because he 
relied upon the fifth amendment plea of 
self-incrimination to avoid answering ques- 
tions which he would be otherwise required 
to answer. We assert the contrary—the city 
does have reasonable ground to require its 
employees either to give evidence regarding 
facts of official conduct within their knowl- 
edge or to give up the positions they hold. 
* + * Numerous * * + colleges and univer- 
sities have treated the plea of the fifth 
amendment as a justification for dismissal 
of faculty members. When educational in- 
stitutions themselves feel the impropriety of 
reserving full disclosure of facts from duly 
authorized official investigations, can we 
properly say a city cannot protect itself 
against such conduct by its teachers?” (See 
Supreme Court of the United States, No. 23, 
October term, minority decision, 1955, pp. 2, 
5, and 6.) 

In another minority opinion, a fourth Su- 
preme Court Justice declared, “dissent be- 
cause I think the Court has misconcelved the 
nature of (section) 903 as construed and ap- 
plied by the New York court of appeals, 
and has unduly circumscribed the power of 
the State to insure the qualifications of its 
teachers.” Complying with the Supreme 
Court ruling, Slochower was reinstated as a 
professor of German with back pay and in- 
terest of about $40,000. Upon his reinstate- 
ment, he was immediately suspended by 
Brooklyn College President Harry Gideonse, 
“on a broader charge of conduct unbecom- 
ing a member of the staf,” On February 
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26, 1957, the eve before his scheduled ap- 
Pearance before the New York City Board 
Of Higher Education “on charges of miscon- 
duct,” Slochower unexpectedly announced 
intention to resign from the public- 
School system. (See Supreme Court of the 
United States, No. 23, October term, minority 
decision, 1955, p. 1; the New York Times, 
bruary 27, 1957, p. C-14; and the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, February 27, 1957, p. 14.) 
3. Communist Party, U. S. A. v. Subversive 
X Activities Control Board (Apr. 30, 1956): 
The Supreme Court “reversed and remanded 
an order of the Subversive Activities Board 
directing the Communist Party of the United 
States to register with the Attorney General 
as a ‘Communist-action’ organization, as re- 
quired by the Subversive Activities Control 
(internal security) Act of 1950. The majority 
Opinion pointed out that the testimony of 
t witnesses before the Board may have 
‘tainted,’ in view of evidence of their 
Possible perjury adduced subsequently to the 
issuance of the Board's order.” (See Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee, report for the 
year 1956, sec. XII, p. 219.) 
Supreme Court Justices filed a dis- 
Senting opinion in this case. They argued 
that the Supreme Court “refuses to pass on 
the important questions relating to the con- 
Stitutionality of the Internal Security Act 
Of 1950, a bulwark of the congressional pro- 
to combat the menace of world com- 
munism. Believing that the Court here dis- 
regards its plain responsibility and duty to 
decide these important constitutional ques- 
tions” Justice Tom Clark said “I cannot join 
in its action.” (See Supreme Court of the 
United States No. 48—October term, minority 
decision, 1955, p. 3.) 

In strong language, Justice Clark's minor- 
ity opinion declared “I have not found any 
Case in the history of the Court where im- 

t constitutional issues have been 
avoided on such a pretext. * * * In this case 
the motion itself was wholly inadequate and 
€ven if the testimony of all three challenged 
Witnesses were omitted from the record the 
result could not have been different. There 

No reasonable basis on which we could say 
that the Court of Appeals has abused its dis- 
cretion. I abhor the use of perjured testi- 
mony as much as anyone, but we must recog- 
nize that never before have mere allegations 
Of perjury, so flimsily supported, been con- 
sidered grounds for reopening a proceeding 
Cr granting a new trial. The Communist 

makes no claim that the Government 
knowingly used false testimony, and it is far 
too realistic to contend that the Board's 
action will be any different on remand.” 

Continuing his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Clark stated The only purpose of this pro- 
Cedural maneuver is to gain additional time 
before the order to register can become ef- 
fective. This proceeding has dragged out for 
many years now, and the function of the 
Board remains suspended and the con- 
Bressional purpose frustrated at a most 
critical time in world history. Ironically 
enough, we are returning the case to a 

whose very existence is challenged on 
Constitutional grounds. We are asking the 

to pass on the credibility of witnesses 
&fter we have refused to say whether it has 
the power to do so. The constitutional ques- 
tions are fairly presented here for our de- 
Cision. If all or any part of the act is un- 
Constitutional it should be declared so on 
the record before us. If not, the Nation is 
entitled to effective operation of the statute 
deemed to be of vital importance to its well- 
being at the time it was passed by the Con- 
gress." (See Supreme Court of the United 
States No. 48—October term, minority deci- 
sion, 1955, pp. 3, 5, and 6.) 

The Firing Line of May 15, 1957, page 43, 
eported the Subversive Activities Control 

in a reaffirmed order (modified re- 
Port) dated December 18, 1956, “recom- 

mended that the United States Court of Ap- 
Peals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
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affirm the Board’s order entered April 20, 
1953, requiring the Communist Party of the 
United States to register as a Communist- 
action m under section 7 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950.” 
The constitutional question of the afare- 
mentioned act will . = a 
a and upon by the upreme 

come . In a tactic to 
forestall registration as agents of a foreign 
power, representatives of the Communist 
Party on June 6, 1957, used the Clinton E. 
Jencks v. U. S. A. case to demand access to 
confidential Federal Bureau of Investigation 
reports. (See Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee, report for the year 1956, sec. XII, p. 219; 
and the New York Times, June 8, 1957, p. 10.) 

4. Kendrick M. Cole v. Philip Young et al. 
(June 11, 1956): Kendrick M. Cole, a food 
and drug inspector for the New York district 
of the Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
was suspended without pay in November 1953 
pending investigation to determine whether 
his employment should be terminated. 
When confronted with charges of alleged 
subversive activities, he e to saver. 
these charges, or request a hearing. - 
quently, the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, determined 
that Cole's “continued Tapones eden =e 
clearly consistent with the rests — 
8 and ordered the termination 
of his employment.” (See Supreme Court 
of the United States, No. 442-October term, 
1955, pp. 2 and 3.) 

After Cole's appeal to the Supreme Court, 
the judicial body upset the Government's 
decision in this case, and ruled a “Federal 
employee can be fired as a security risk only 
if he holds a sensitive position.” Cole's posi- 
tion with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was classified as nonsensitive. Speak- 
ng before the 38th annual convention of the 
department of Pennsylvania American Legion 
in July 1956, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Francis E. WALTER, declared: “The United 
States Supreme Court’s recent decision over- 
turning the law under which Federal em- 
ployees could be fired for alleged Commu- 
nist associations has had the effect of open- 
ing the entire Government to the infiltra- 
tion of our mortal enemies.” (See the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, July 21, 1956, p. 1; 
and Daily Worker, June 12, 1956, p. 1.) 

In a dissenting opinion, three Supreme 
Court Justices clearly remarked: “We believe 
the Court's order has stricken down the 
most effective weapon subversive ac- 
tivity available to the Government * * * 
(and) might leave the Government honey- 
combed with subversive employees * 
It is not realistic to say that the Govern- 
ment can be protected merely by applying 
the act to sensitive jobs. One never knows 
just which job is sensitive.“ (See Supreme 
Court of the United States, No. 442—October 
term, minority decision, 1955, pp. 2 and 5.) 

5. Steve Nelson (Stephen Mesarosh) et al 
v. United States of America (October 10, 
1956): Five Commynist Party leaders in 
western Pennsylvania, namely, Steve Nelson, 
William Albertson, Benjamin L, Careathers, 
James H. Dolsen and Irving Weissman, con- 
victed of advocating the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force and vio- 
lence, were freed and granted new trials by 
another Supreme Court ruling. The Court 
stated that Joseph D. Mazzei, a principal 
government witness “may have lied” in the 
defendants’ first trial. Two weeks prior to 
the High Court’s decision, the United States 
Department of Justice asked the Supreme 
Court “to send the case back for determina- 
tion as to Mazzei’s credibility, It said it be- 
lieved the testimony he had given was the 
truth, but statements he made before other 
tribunals had cast doubt on his credibility.” 
With three dissenters, the Supreme Court 
denied the Government's motion and vacated 
a lower court judgment. (See the New 
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York Times, October 11, 1956, p. C-19; and 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, Oc- 
tober 11, 1956, p. 1.) 

1957 RULINGS 

6. Ben Gold v. United States of America 
(January 28, 1957): Ben Gold, former presi- 
dent of the now defunct International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, “swore before 
the National Labor Relations Board on 
August 30, 1950, that he was not a member 
of the Communist Party nor affiliated with 
it. He had announced his resignation a few 
days previously." The Government subse- 
quently claimed Gold “lied when he made 
the oath, required by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and that the resignation had no real mean- 
ing.” He was indicted in 1953 and was 
later convicted of falsifying the non-Com- 
munist affidavit. (Sse the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, January 29, 1957, p. A-10.) 

In a split decision ordering a new trial, 
the Supreme Court held that when the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation inadvertently 
questioned three members of the Gold’s jury 
in the “probing an unrelated case,” such 
action by the FBI was “ ‘official intrusion 
into the privacy of the jury.’ It acknowl- 
edged the violation was unintentional but 
this ‘does not remove the effect of the in- 
trusion’.” Resulting from this decision, the 
Government announced on May 9, 1957, its 
dismissal of the Gold case “since the alleged 
commission of the crime, and careful reap- 
praisal of the evidence against Gold has led 
to the conclusion that certain material evi- * 
dence is not avaliable. Considering this 
loss of testimony in light of the age of the 
case it was concluded that Gold could not 
be successfully retried’.” (See the Wash- 
Esta hs and Times Herald, May 10, 1957, 
p. A-12. 

Four Supreme Court Justices filed dissent- 
ing opinions. Three charged that the FBI 
interviewing incident had “no effect upon 
the jurors adverse to the defendant.” In a 
very strongly worded separate minority 
opinion, Justice Clark declared: Lam 
disturbed by the refusal of the Court to de- 
cide * * * important questions urged upon 
us * * *, Among these are the applicability 
of the perjury rule of evidence to the false 
statement statute * * * admissibility of 
evidence of prior activity in the Communist 
Party to disprove the sincerity of a resigna- 
tion therefrom, the use of expert witnesses 
to prove continuing membership and the 
correctness of the Court’s charges as to mem- 
bership in the party, etc. * * * The refusal 
of the majority (this Supreme Court deci- 
sion) today to pass upon them thus deprives 
the Federal judiciary of this Court’s opinion, 
which renders today’s error multifold. It 
Will cause undue hardship in the trial of all 
of these cases, not only on the Government 
but on the defendants as well” (See Supreme 
Court of the U. S., No. 137—October term, 
minority decision, 1956, p. 2.) 

7. Rudolph Schware v. Board of Bar Ex- 
aminers of the State of New Merico (May 6, 
1957): In examining Rudolph Schware's ap- 
plication for admission to the New Mexico 
State Bar, the board of bar examiners denied 
“Schware the right to take the bar examina- 
tion” because of his admissions concerning 
membership in the Communist Party from 
1932 to 1940 and other criminal activities. 
After appealing to the New Mexico Supreme 
Court, this body concurred with the State 
in denying Schware’s motion. This court 
stated (“Schware’s membership in the Com- 
munist Party), together with his other for- 
mer actions, in the use of aliases and record 
of arrests, and his present attitude toward 
those matters, were the considerations upon 
which (we approved the denial of his appli- 
cation.)” Adversely, claiming “there is 
nothing in the record which suggests that 
Schware has engaged in any conduct during 
the past 15 years which reflects (against) 
his character,” the Supreme Court of the 
United States concluded that Schware’s “past 
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membership in the Communist Party does 
not justify an inference that he presently 
has bad moral character * * * There is no 
evidence in the record which rationally jus- 
tifies a finding that Schware was morally un- 
fit to practice law.” (See U. S. Supreme 
Court, No. 92—October term, 1956, pp. 6, 7, 
13, and 14.) 

8. Raphael Konigsberg v. The State Bar of 
California and the Committee of Bar Ex- 
aminers of the State Bar of California (May 
6, 1957): Raphael Konigsberg, in applying 
for admission to the California State Bar, the 
“State committee of bar examiners * * * re- 
fused to certify him to practice law on the 
grounds he had failed to prove (1) that he 
was of good moral character and (2) that he 
did not advocate overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or California by 
unconstitutional means.“ Like the aforemen- 
tioned Schware decision, the Supreme Court 
upset the State’s ruling and upheld the right 
of Konigsberg to practice law. In his dis- 
senting remarks, a Supreme Court Justice 
claimed “what the (Supreme) Court has 
really done is simply to impose on California 
its own notions of public policy and judg- 
ment. For me, today's decision represents 
an unacceptable intrusion into a matter of 
State concern.” (See Supreme Court of the 
United States, No. 5—October term, minority 
decision, 1956, pp. 1 and 36.) 

9. United States of America v. George I. 
Witkovich (April 28, 1957): George I. Wit- 
kovich, a former employee of the Slovenian- 
English language newspaper Prosveta, was 
ordered deported in 1953 for membership in 
the Communist Party. When the United 
States attempted to deport him to Yugo- 
slavia, that country refused to admit Wit- 
kovich. Remaining in the United States, he 
was subject to the supervision of the Attor- 
ney General, which was made possible by a 
statute of the tion and Nationality 
Act of 1952. In October 1955, he was in- 
dicted “for having refused to answer ques- 
tions about his activities, including whether 
he had attended Communist meetings since 
the deportation order was issued.” When 
Federal District Court quashed the indict- 
ment, the Government appealed directly to 
the Supreme Court. The Government 
claimed that if the lower court ruling was 
upheld, it “would hamper * * * (the Goy- 
ernment) efforts to control subversive aliens 
and would jeopardize” internal security.“ 
The Government pointed out that “more 
than 3,000 deportation cases could be affected 
by the ruling.” (See the New York Times, 
April 30, 1957, p. C-11.) 

Ruling against the Government's motion, 
the Supreme Court said that “an alien await- 
ing deportation was not compelled to an- 
swer questions about Communist activities.” 
In a minority opinion, two Supreme Court 
Justices claimed that the “majority (Su- 
preme Court) decision stripped the Attor- 
ney General of an important power neces- 
sary to the protection of internal security.” 
(See the New York Times, April 30, 1957, 
p. C-11.) 


10. United States of America v. Mrs. An- 
tonio Sentner (May 20, 1957): While under 
a deportation order in April 1953 “on the 
ground that she was a member of the Com- 
munist Party,” Mrs. Antonio Sentner was 
served an order by the Attorney General to 
terminate membership in this subversive 
organization. When a Federal district court 
criticized the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service for its handling of the case, the 
Department of Justice appealed directly to 
the Supreme Court. Upholding the lower 
court, the High Court ruled, "the Justice De- 
partment lacks authority to ban Communist 
activity by an alien who has been under a 
deportation order for 6 months.” In a dis- 
senting opinion, two Supreme Court Jus- 
tices warned that this decision “makes in- 
effective those clauses of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Immigration (Immigration and National- 
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ity) Act of 1952 which are vital to effectua- 
tion of the purpose of Congress in control- 
ling subversives whose order of deportation 
has been forestalled by technical difficulties.” 
(See the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, May 21, 1957.) 

11. Maz Halperin v. United States of 
America (May 30, 1957): When Max Halpe- 
rin, a New York lawyer, was called before a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., grand jury, “investigating 
corruption in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue,” he refused to answer certain questions 
on the grounds that it may tend to incrimi- 
nate him. Halperin was subsequently in- 
At his trial he repeatedly inyoked 
the fifth amendment when asked the same 
questions he had refused to answer before 
the grand jury. Prior to Halperin's convic- 
tion, the trial judge instructed the jury 
“that Mr. Halperin's claim of his constitu- 
tional privilege not to be a witness against 
himself could be considered in determining 
what weight should be given to his testi- 
mony." (See the New York Times, May 31, 
1957, pp. 1 and 11.) 

In a unanimous ruling, the Supreme Court 
held in effect against the popular tendency 
of assuming that a man must be guilty of 
some wrongdoing, if he invokes the fifth 
amendment." The Court held that “under 
the circumstances of this case it was preju- 
dicial error for the trial Judge to permit 
cross-examination of petitioner (Halperin) 
on his plea of the fifth amendment privilege 
before the grand jury, and that Halperin 
must, therefore, be given a new trial.” (See 
the New York Times, May 31, 1957, p. 11.) 

Commenting on the subject of the fifth 
amendment at a news conference on March 
27, 1957, President Dwight D. Eisenhower de- 
clared, “that in some instances it is abso- 
lutely a basic safeguard of American liberty 
or it would not have been written as the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution, al- 
though I must say I probably share the com- 
mon reaction: If a man has to go to the fifth 
amendment, there must be something he 
doesn't want to tell.” (See the New York 
Times, May 31, 1957, p. 1.) 

12. Shirley Kremen et al v. United States 
of America (May 13, 1957): Convicted of 
harboring fugitive Communist Party na- 
tional leader, Robert Thompson, three indi- 
viduals, namely, Shirley Kremen, Samuel 
Irving Coleman, and Sidney Steinberg, won 
new trials in a divided Supreme Court de- 
cision. The majority ruling declared “the 
seizure of the entire contents of the house 
and its removal some 200 miles away 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation of- 
fices for the purpose of examination is be- 
yond the sanction of any of our cases. While 
the evidence seized from the persons of the 
petitioners (Kremen, Coleman, and Stein- 
berg) might have been legally admissible 
the introduction against each of petitioners 
of some items seized in the house rendered 
dence of guilt otherwise.” (See Supreme 
Court of the U. S., No. 162—October term, 
1956, p. 2.) 

A minority decision claimed “only a frag- 
mentary part of the items listed by the 
Court as seized was admitted into evidence 
and if any items were illegally seized their 
effect should be governed by the rule of 
harmless error since there was ample evi- 
dence of guilt otherwise.” (See Supreme 
Court of the U. S., No. 162—October term, 
1956, p. 2.) 

13. Clinton E. Jencks v. United States of 
America (June 3, 1957): The last Supreme 
Court decision summarized for Firing Line 
readers in this compilation, cut a serious 
gash into our present internal security pro- 
grams which greatly favored the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. Convicted 
in 1959 for filing a false non-Communist 
affidavit with the National Labor Relations 
Board, Clinton E. Jencks, president of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, appealed his case to the 
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Supreme Court, Granting Jencks a new 
trial, the High Court subsequently ruled in 
effect that the Government must make con- 
fidential Federal. Bureau of Investigation 
files “available to defendants in criminal 
cases or dismiss the charges.” (See the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, June 
4, 1957, p. A-1.) 

Sharply dissenting from the majority 
opinion, Supreme Court Justice Clark 
warned “unless the Congress changes the 
rule announced by the Court today, those 
intelligence agencies of our Government en- 
gaged in law enforcement may as well close 
up shop for the Court has opened their 
files to the criminal and thus afforded him 
a Roman holiday for rummaging through 
confidential information as well as vital na- 
tional secrets.“ Quoting from FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover's 1950 congressional testi- 
mony, Clark said that if confidential inves- 
tigative files were “spread upon the record, 
criminals, foreign agents, subversives, and 
others would be forewarned and would seek 
methods to carry out their activities by 
avoiding detection and thus defeat the very 
purposes for which the FBI was created.” 
(See Supreme Court of the United States, No. 
23, October term, minority decision, 1956, pp. 
2, 3, and 4.) 

This decision resulted in the introduction 
of legislation in Congress on June 4, 1957, 
by Representative Wa.rer, permitting “the 
Attorney General to refuse disclosure of any 
information if the disclosure would be prej- 
udicial to 'the public interest, safety, or se- 
curity of the United States.“ “Without its 
prompt enactment,” Representative WALTER 
said, “we might just as well expect a com- 
plete breakdown of our internal security.” 
Also commenting on the Supreme Court’s 
decision, Senator Kari E. Munpt warned the 
“ruling must be overcome by legislation.” 
In preparing separate legislation to circum- 
vent this High Court decision, Representa- 
tive KENNETH B. KEATING said if the Court's 
ruling is followed, “the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other investigative agen- 
cies ‘might as well close up shop’." (See 
New York Herald Tribune, June 5, 1957.) 

Unless immediate remedial legislation is 
enacted, irreparable harm will be done the 
entire security program. 


The Great American Sport 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as every 
good westerner knows, rodeo time is now 
upon us. A recent article which ap- 
peared in the June 30 edition of the Her- 
ald and News, Klamath Falls, Oreg., in- 
cluded some frequently overlooked facts 
concerning this great sport. 

For example, I doubt if many people 
realize that last year more- Americans 
attended rodeos than attended college 
football games. And, while I certainly 
do not want to precipitate a quarrel with 
baseball enthusiasts, I cannot restrain 
myself from pointing out that the rodeo 
remains as the only great American com- 
petition which is restricted almost ex- 
clusively to the United States and west- 
ern Canada and thus perhaps has first 
claim as the great American sport. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this article will 
prove interesting not only to my western 
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colleagues, but also to the city-bred 
Members of this body. I ask that it be 
included in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

RopEoing Has Grown IN NATIONAL 
POPULARITY 

Rodeos, born on the open range as a sport 
Of lonely cowhands in the days after the 
Civil War, bas spread across the Nation as 
& truly indigenous American sport which to- 
Gay has a draw at the gate comparable to 
College football. 

A news service (United Press) has com- 
piled figures showing that 585 college foot- 

games last year drew 13,600,000 specta- 
tors. In the same year the nearly 600 rodeos 
approved by the Rodeo Cowboys’ Association 
drew an estimated 14 million spectators. 

If one adds in the spectators who viewed 
high-school, college, and amateur rodoes dur- 
ing the year, the total may well reach 25 
million. 

There is no record of the first rodeo. Un- 
doubtedly it began as an outlet for lonely, 
hardbitten cowhands when they assembled 
to work together on trail drives and round- 
ups. There was betting on horse races, rop- 
ing, and bucking contests when the hands 
Of different outfits got together. 

In those early days the only spectators 
Were the crews of the various ranches in- 
Yolved and the arena was the open plain. 
The Only prize money was that which was bet 
on the contests, 

From Texas, rodeos moved north and west 
With the trail herds. In the late 1880's the 
Cowboys began to stage their contests of 

and stamina at the towns where they 
ended their drives. The cowboy tourna- 
ments, as they were called, began to draw 
crowds of townspeople. 

About the time of the First World War an 
old Spanish word for roundup, rodeo, first 
Was applied to these contests and by 1930 

purely western competition had estab- 

ed some beachheads in big eastern cities 

after spreading the length and breadth of 
the western half of the Nation. 

As rodeo grew like Topsy, it experienced 

ical growing pains. There were great 
Variations in the rules from one contest. to 
the next and the purses were not large. The 
Cowboys who tried to earn his living in this 
rough sport had a difficult time of it. 
i Each paid his own entry fee—but those 
des were not always added to the prize 
Money. In 1936, when the rodeo at the Bos- 
Garden offered a purse so small the win- 
ners couldn't even cover their expenses, the 
Cowboys went on strike, 
b e purse was increased and they went 
3 to rodeoing. But these rugged indi- 
idualists had learned a lesson: cooperative 
effort obviously was the way to overcome 
Some of their problems. 

They formed the Cowboys’ Turtle Associa- 
tion, the first organization of rodeo contest- 
2 The name Turtles and the reason for 
5 choice are forgotten now, although there 
a One legend that the founding cowboys 
3 they d move slowly, like the prover- 

al turtle, toward collective operations for 
the good of the sport. 

name came to mean unity among 
rodeo performers. Today, when a man says 
I was a Turtle,” he immediately wins the 
N of this generation of rodeo cowboys 
or his part in making rodeo what it is today. 
22 Turtles became the Rodeo Cowboys’ 
i Ociation in 1945 and 2 years ago the asso- 
ee Was incorporated under the Colorado 
beer Profit act. Today the RCA is the 
ckbone of professional rodeo. 
5 It has striven to protect not only the rights 
= its members but of the communities in 
aca rodeos are put on. It has helped 
Uminate unscrupulous promoters who 
Preyed on unwary city leaders in the old days 
and it polices its 3,000-member organization 
to rid the sport of the rodeo bum. 
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Tt has established a fair and accurate way 
to determine the national champions, It 
has sponsored a group life and accident in- 
surance program for the rodeo cowboy who 
until a few years ago had been considered 
an uninsusable risk. 

The RCA approyes all professional rodeos 
and nonmembers can appear in no more 
than three RCA rodeos a year. Members 
cannot even work one amateur or unap- 
proved contest. 

This distinction assures the producers 
of RCA-approved rodeos of the best pro- 
fessional contestants, It also prevents the 
experienced pros from winning the purses 
from beginners at local, amateur rodeos, 

The RCA has lifted rodeo to its present 
stature as an outstanding spectator sport 
of America. And it has lifted the indi- 
vidual performer to the point where he can 
make a Hying—perhaps a very good one, 
depending on his skill—in the arenas. 

Many of the pros average from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year, depending on how many 
rodeos they work. Last year's all-around 
champion, Casey Tibbs, won more than 
$42,000, and Bill Linderman, RCA presi- 
dent and all-around winner in 1950 and 
1953, has won more than $140,000 in the 
last 5 years. 

Only about half of that is profit even 
before taxes. Cowboys pay their own ex- 
penses and entry fees. They are on the 
road a great deal of the year. Often the 
bigtimers shooting at the all-around 
crown spend up to $3,000 on airline tickets 
alone as they “commute” from rodeo to 
rodeo during the busy part of the long 
season, 

The approved rodeos largely are spon- 
sored by groups of citizens, civic or fraternal 
organizations. More than half of the RCA 
rodeos are sponsored by committees of lo- 
cal citizens serving with no pay. Another 
30 percent are under the aegis of civic or 
fraternal groups. 

Rodeo contestants are professional ath- 
letes, so expert in handling horse and rope 
that the veterans of the open range two 
generations ago would look like rank ama- 
teurs beside them. 

While many of the top hands are ranch- 
born, several skilled pros hail from city 
streets and college campuses. 

The sport remains the only great Amer- 
ican competition which has not been adopt- 
ed abroad, except for the natural spili- 
over into the range country of western 
Canada. Its steady growth in popularity 
attests primarily to the fact that Americans 
are proud of their heritage, a part of which 
lives on even in big-city arenas when the 
rodeo is put on. 


Hon. James B. Bowler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues from the Chicago area and 
the State of Illinois paying tribute to 
the memory of the Honorable James B, 
Bowter, whose death has just been an- 
nounced to the House. 

It was my pleasure to form a close 
acquaintanceship with Mr. BOWLER 
since he came to the House in July of 
1953 to succeed the late Honorable 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
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I am certain that my admiration and 
respect for this fine public servant is 
shared by every Member of this body. 
Few men in American public life have 
had such a distinguished record of sery- 
ice, which covered a span of over a half 
century beginning with election in 1906 
to the city council of the great city of 
Chicago. 

I extend to Mrs. Bowler my sincere 
and deepest sympathy. 


A View From the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article written by Prof. 
Harry Kalven, Jr., a professor of law at 
the University of Chicago. The article 
appeared in the May 27, 1957, issue of 
the New Republic: 

A View From THE Law 
(By Harry Kalven, Jr.) 

“May I say that moral scruples, however 
laudable, do not constitute legal reason for 
refusing to answer the questions” (Repre- 
sentative DonaLtp L. Jackson, of California, 
hearings before the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, House of Representatives, 
June 21, 1956, in the matter of Arthur 
Miller.) Sis 

On June 21, 1956, Mr. Arthur Miller, one 
of America's major playwrights, appeared 
before the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities of the House of Representatives. The 
committee, under Chairman Francis E. WAL- 
TER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, had been 
engaged in the investigation of the unau- 
thorized use of United States passports. Mr. 
Miller was accompanied by able counsel, Mr. 
Joseph Rauh—former national chairman of 
ADA, and the interrogation was handled 
with decorum. The inquiry covered a range 
of topics including Mr. Miller’s opinions on 
Ezra Pound, the repeal of the Smith Act, 
Elia Kazan, Howard Fast, the Spanish War, 
the preferred position of the artist, and Red 
China. It also touched more than once on 
Mr, Miller's views of congressional commit- 
tees. There was even discussion of several 
of his plays. 

As might be expected, Mr. Miller is on occa- 
sion eloquent and is permitted by the com- 
mittee to handle himself with dignity and 
seriousness, as when he says: “I have always 
been, since my student days, in the thirties, 
a partisan of Republican Spain, I am quite 
proud of it. I am not at all ashamed. I 
think a democracy was destroyed there;" or 
when he attempts to convey to the commit- 
tee what the objectives of a serious writer 
are. He is also at times effectively witty 
as when counsel asks him about one of his 
plays being produced by the Communist 

: “I take no more responsibility for 
who plays my plays than General Motors can 
take for who rides in their Chevrolets.” 

Representative Harotp VELDE, Republican, 
of Ulinois, observes at one point that Mr. 
Miller has every right to urge publicly-the 
repeal of the Smith Act; at another point 
Representative CLYDE Doris, Democrat, of 
California, shows genuine concern lest ques- 
tions about Mr. Miller’s relationships with 
Mr. Kazan intrude improperly into his pri- 
vate affairs, Chairman WALTER acknowledges 
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that in the past he, too, made a contribution 
to the Anti-Fascist Committee. There are, 
of course, the usual questions about Mr. 
Miller's affiliations with Communist fronts 
and with the party itself; he answers these 
candidly and in general without apology and 
to the apparent satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. 

Then as the hearing is about to conclude 
he is asked about Arnoud D’Usseau and men- 
tions that he, Miller, was present at meet- 
ings of a small group of Communist writers 
in 1947, 5 or 6 such meetings. Inevitably, he 
is asked who was present at those meetings, 
and replies: 

“Mr. Chairman, I understand the philoso- 
phy behind this question and I want you to 
understand mine. When I say this I want 
you to understand that I am not protecting 
the Communists or the Communist Party. 
I am trying to and I will protect my sense 
of myself. I could not use the name of 
another person and bring trouble on him. 
Those were writers, poets, as far as I could 
see, and the life of the writer, despite what 
it sometimes seems, is pretty tough. I 
wouldn't make it any tougher for anybody, I 
ask you not to ask me that question.” 

He is carefully advised by the committee 
that his reasons for refusing to answer are 
not accepted and is formally directed to 
answer. He declines to change his answer 
and after a few more questions the hearing 
adjourns with the chairman expressing the 
hope he will in the future raise his impor- 
tant voice against the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

These then are the relevant facts. Now 
Mr, Miller is on trial for contempt of Con- 
gress, before the District Court in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The question of law is whether 
Arthur Miller has committed a crime in re- 
Tusing to answer. Although the matter is 
not completely free from doubt and although 
a relevant case is currently pending before 
the United States Supreme Court, I think 
he will quite possibly be adjudged guilty. It 
is the purpose of this comment to sketch 
how the law has come to this conclusion and 
to survey the principal legal issues on which 
argument still remains in Mr. Miller's case. 

THE BASIC ISSUES 

Legislative investigations have had a long 
and a troubled history in the United States 
as the excellent books by Telford Taylor and 
Alan Barth document. Whenever used vig- 
orously they have been a center of contro- 
versy. Perhaps it will bear repetition that 
the title for Taylor’s book, Grand Inquest, 
comes from a letter written by Mr. Justice 
Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, 
in 1880: 

T think that the public has been much 
abused, the time of legislative bodies use- 
lessly consumed and the rights of the citi- 
gen ruthlessly invaded under the now fa- 
miliar pretext of legislative investigation and 
that it is time that it was understood that 
courts and grand juries are the only inqui- 
sitions into crime in this country. I do not 
recognize the doctrine that Congress is the 
grand inquest of the Nation, or has any such 
function to perform, nor that it can by the 
name of a report slander the citizen so as 
to protect the newspaper which publishes 
such slander.” 

The issues raised by the famous commit- 
tees investigating communism are not very 
different from the issues raised when we 
have Senator Kerauver looking into the af- 
fairs of Frank Costello or Senator KENNEDY 
into the affairs of Dave Beck, (or to go back 
a few years, when we have the Black inquiry 


into public utilities, the Pecora inquiry into 
investment set 


forcing them on public attention. Un- 
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doubtedly, too, it can look like the grand 
inquest running up and down the Nation 
calling Individuals to account without re- 
gard to traditional decencies. 
History is again instructive. Legal doc- 
trine about the limits of congressional in- 
vestigative power developed slowly. The 
first great case, Kilbourn v, Thompson, did 
not come before the Supreme Court until 
1880. In it the power of Congress was found 
lacking under the particular circumstances 


and the Court bequeathed an opinion full 


of cautions about intrusions by Congress into 
the private affairs of the citizen. The next 
40 years produced little further legal prece- 
dent, and as late as 1920 the investigative 
powers of Congress were in considerable 
doubt. Then came the Teapot Dome in- 
vestigation and two major Supreme Court 
decisions in McGrain v. Daugherty and Sin- 
clair v. United States which served decisively 
to underwrite a broad power to compel testi- 
mony. The literature of controversy at this 
time now seems nicely fronic. For it was 
the liberals—Prof. Felix Frankfurter in a 
famous New Republic article, Hands Off 
Congressional Investigations, and Prof. James 
Landis in a most influential article in the 
Harvard Law Review—who were the strong 
proponents of virtually unlimited legislative 
power of investigation. And it was the 
conservative, Frederic Coudert, who en- 
tered the debate on the other side with an 
article in the Virginia Law Review entitled 
Congressional Inquisitions and Individual 
Liberty. 

The source of this ambivalence toward 
congressional investigations is not hard to 
locate. It arises because the investigation 
both looks a lot like and a lot different from 
a criminal prosecution and trial. It is best 
to begin with the differences: All that a 
congressional coramittee can do is to compel 
the individual to testify; if he talks and talks 
honestly that is the end of the matter. The 
committee has no power to deal with him 
further, it is not adjudicating or determining 
any of his rights or duties> it is simply col- 
lecting information for legislative use. If 
a witness does not answer truthfully under 
oath, he may expose himself to a perjury 
prosecution. If he does not answer at all, 
he may expose himself to a contempt prose- 
cution. 

If this were the whole story, which it is 
not, there would still be some question about 
the limits of this power to compel testimony 
in a society where the right to be let alone 
by government is prized. Realpolitik adds 
another dimension. For such hearings have 
been inextricably tied up with publicity; and 
the publicity, with the prestige of govern- 
ment behind it, invites a public response to 
the witness in which are found imprecise but 
additional sanctions. There is thus some 
merit ir the popular phrase that an investi- 
gation may become a trial by publicity. 

The difficulty cannot be solved, as was 
thought possible a few years back, by im- 
provements in committee procedures, The 
procedures can, of course, be somewhat im- 
proved as in fact they have been in recent 
years. But the hearings cannot contain the 
safeguards of the trial of an individual with- 
out in fact becoming a trial. 

Let us return to Arthur Miller. The law 
might have provided 1 of 2 answers to his 
legal problem, either of which would have 
been clear. It might have held that a con- 
gressional committee never had the power to 
compel testimony; or it might have held that 
there was always a power to compel testi- 
mony. The law has done neither, however, 
electing rather to discriminate between situ- 
ations where the power exists and where it 
does not. To this detailed legal profile we 
now turn. 

MOTIVES OF THE WITNESSES 


Does it matter that Mr. Miller's refusal to 
give a committee the names of others is 
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keyed to principle and to a genuine doubt 
that the committee had the legal power to 
compel an answer? To answer that, we 
must take note of three steps in the con- 
tempt process. 

Under the statute, a congressional com- 
mittee must first itself decide whether it 
wishes to treat the refusal as contempt and 
must then submit the question for vote to 
the house to which it belongs. The first 
step, therefore, is for the house to certify the 
contempt to the United States Attorney for 
prosecution under the statute. The second 
step is the criminal trial itself which may be 
held with a jury; and the third step is the 
sentencing by the trial judge, if the de- 
fendant is found guilty. Mr. Miller’s mo- 
tives may have a bearing on any or all of 
these steps. 

We shall begin with the trial. The laws 
have become abundantly clear that the state 
of mind of the witness does not matter le- 
gally so long as he deliberately and inten- 
tionally refused to answer the question, The 
only criminal intent required is the intent 
not to answer and the witness will be equally 
guilty if he was pursuing an erroneous but 
plausible legai theory or if he was acting out 
of the highest moral scruples or simply being 
recalcitrant. Unlike grand jury proceedings, 
or the special investigative proceedings in 
New Hampshire involved in the Paul Sweezy 
case, a witness before a congressional com- 
mittee challenges the committee's power at 
his peril, he is not entitled to the advice of a 
court first. 

Let us now go back for a moment to the 
exercise of discretion by the committee and 
Congress in voting the contempt citation. 
Here the Miller case has already made an 
important and encouraging precedent. In 
theory the requirement that the full house 
approve the contempt is an important safe- 
guard and an important device for enabling 
Congress to review the activities of its in- 
vestigating committees. But in recent years, 
with the exception of the Rumely case which 
did not involve any issue of communism, the 
ratifying of the contempt citation by the full 
House has been totally perfunctory. The 
Miller case differs in two respects. First, the 
committee itself agreed to withhold its deci- 
sion for 10 days so that Miller’s counsel could 
submit a memorandum in support of the 
committee not voting the contempt. With 
Mr, Lioyd Garrison joining Mr. Rauh as 
counsel, a thoughtful and forceful statement 
of the case for Miller was submitted. More 
Amportant, the citation evoked serious de- 
bate on the floor of the House with Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New 
York, making an impassioned defense for Mr. 
Miller. “We seriously indict ourselves,” he 
said, “if we pass this bill of indictment.” 
And a bit later, “A Miller is not born every 
day. A Miller comes rarely. Do we foster 
talent, the type he has, by way of jail?” 

Perhaps even more striking was the contri- 
bution of Representative ABRAHAM MULTER, 
Democrat, of New York. He repeatedly, and 
to my mind effectively, challenged the com- 
mittee members to explain what possible rel- 
evance the names Miller refused to divulge 
could have to the legislative purposes of the 
committee. Representative MULTER was Tais- 
ing a fundamental query: Does Congress 
need so exact an inventory of individual cases 
in order to legislate? “Why,” he asked the 
committee members, “do you not proceed to 
legislate?” The vote was another matter. 
The contempt was certified by a score of 
373 to 9. 

Now, a word about the sentencing power. 
The contempt statute provides for a maxi- 
mum sentence of 1 year imprisonment and 
$1,000 fine and a minimum of 1 month and 
$100. Thus a final avenue for the exercise of 
common sense as to the gravity of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s offense is left by the law to the trial 
judge. 
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SEPARATION OF POWERS 

The most interesting and legal 
Question is whether the Constitution limits 
in any way the committee's exercise of 
Power, Since under our constitutional 
theory there is judicial review of the consti- 
tutionality of legislation, is there not also 
Judicial review of the constitutionality of 
legislative inquiry preliminary to legislation? 

Unquestionably, in theory and in judicial 
dicta there is a limit. on congressional in- 
quiry. The formula of Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son that Congress has no power to investi- 
gate private affairs has been repeated with 
respect by all courts since. The inquiry, the 
Courts have repeatedly told us, must be for 
a legislative purpose. Can Mr. Miller then 
challenge the committee either on the 
grounds that the questions were an intru- 
sion into his private affairs or on the grounds 
that the inquiry itself had no valid legisla- 
tive purpose? 

Since the Teapot Dome cases the courts 
have neatly avoided the task their own for- 
Mula would appear to have imposed upon 
them, In brief the law has virtually reached 
the point of asserting that only inquiries for 
a legislative purpose into the affairs of a 
Public interest are constitutionally permitted 
to Congress; but that any inquiry which 
Congress authorizes will conclusively be pre- 
sumed to be for legislative purposes and of 
Public interest—with issues specified in ad- 
vance, ad active partici- 
pation by counsel, introduction and cross- 
examination of witnesses and a final deter- 
mination of the issues. And the legislature 
cannot be, and should not be, that interested 
in the exact truth as to the individual case. 

Immediately after the war in a series of 
Cases involving the Un-American Activities 

ttee, ingenious efforts were made to 
Show that the committee's actual purposes 
Were not legislative. The courts turned a deaf 
far, even to statements made by the commit- 

Members themselves. Two recent 
Cares, however, indicate that this argument 
May still have some life in it. In the Icardi 
ase, decided in April 1956, Federal District 

Richmond B. Keech directed a verdict 
Of acquittal for the defendant in a prosecu- 
for perjury before a special House com- 
mittee iny ting crimes by our Armed 
Forces abroad and the death of Major Hollo- 
han in particular. The committee had com- 
Pleted its investigation and had the mate- 
rials for its report ready when Icardi testified. 
The court, in part influenced by the tone of 
subsequent report which in effect found 
guilty of murder, held that in ques- 
ning him the committee was functioning 
as “a committing magistrate” and that no 
legislative purpose was furthered by its 
Questioning him. Judge Keech observed 
near the end of his opinion: 

Counsel for the Government has sug- 
gested that frequently individuals are ad- 
Judged guilty of an offense by a congres- 
slonal committee in the exercise of its func- 
tions. This court doubts the accuracy of 
Such statement; but, if it be true, such 
Practice should not be condoned, as it denies 
to the accused the constitutional safeguards 
Of judicial trial.” 

This is a remarkable and important decl- 
sion and Suggests that the closer the inquiry 
comes to a traditional category of crime like 
e the more likely it is the court will 

genuinely disturbed by the resemblance 
to a legislative trial. 

The Watkins case, which was decided by 
sos Court of Appeais for the District of Co- 
Gane & year ago, is perhaps more directly 
it portant to the Miller case, and resembles 

very closely on its facts. In the course of 
an inquiry into labor unions by the Un- 

can Activities Committee, Watkins an- 
Swered a series of questions about his own 
Communist affiliations, denied he had been 
a Communist, identified certain others as 
nists, and then refused to answer as 
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to a list of some 30 additional names. The 
inquiry referred to s period from 1942 to 
1947, and Watkins made an eloquent and 
careful statement of his reasons. He was 
willing, he said, to discuss those whom he 
still believed were active in the party but "I 
do not believe that any law in this country 
requires me to testify about persons who 
may in the past have been Communist Party 
members or otherwise engaged in Commu- 
nist Party activity but who to the best of 
my knowledge and belief have long since 
removed themselves from the Communist 
movement.” 

Watkins was found guilty of contempt by 
the trial court but the conviction was upset 
in January 1956, in a 2-to-1 decision of the 
court of appeals, with Judges Henry W. 
Edgerton and David L. Bazelon in the major- 
ity. A rehearing was ordered before the 
Court of Appeals en banc and in a 6-to-2 
decision the original conviction was affirmed, 
the momentary majority opinion of Judges 
Edgerton and Bazelon now being preserved 
as the dissent. It is this case which may be 
decided very soon now by the United States 
Supreme Court and which may largely con- 


exposure “if the exposure was incident to the 
peat of a legislative function. 


the inquiry any exposure of individuals in 


the course of it was incidental and did not 


affect the validity of the inquiry. The dis- 


senters pointed out 
not 


volved was 80 ee À 
to see the u y 0 
legislative purpose; the chairman in replying 
to Watkins’ challenge totally failed to 9 885 

e legislative purpose Was: $ 
eee to know already what it 
Watkins; and finally, sald the 
dissenters, a closed session would have served 


ec far more information about the de- 
cae individual cases than would be rea~ 
sonably necessary for legislation; undoubt- 
edly too the congressional hearing has func- 
tioned as a highly efficient variant on the 
loyalty program. But it is also true, as the 
majority of the court of appeals notes, that 
Congress can certainly legislate on subversion 
and that facts are useful to that end. 
Many years ago Woodrow Wilson in an oft- 
quoted passage discussed as an important 
aspect of congressional inquries the func- 
tion of informing the public. The court 
cases, however, are interesting in their steady 
rejection of this rationale, The investigat- 
ing purpose remains legislative, and that 
means having some connection with legisla- 
tion, at least where private individuals and 
not Government. agencies are the subject. 
It is a safe prediction that however the Su- 


preme Court decides the Watkins case it will- 


repeat the caution that the power to compel 
testimony exists only in aid of legislation. 
THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
What of the other constitutional approach 
to the Miller case—the challenge to the in- 
vestigating committee’s authority under the 
first amendment: “Congress shall make no 
law * * * abridging the freedom of speech"? 
The great day for the first amendment chal- 
lenge was a decade age in two court of ap- 
cases, Josephson and Barsky. Each 
challenge failed by a 2-to-1 vote, but the 
strong dissenting opinions of Judge Charles 
E. Clark in Josephson and of Judge Edgerton 
in Barsky indicate how vital the point was, 
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Unfortunately, the Supreme Court declined 
to review either case, or the other cases which 
soon followed such as Lawson, arising out of 
the investigation of the movies. 

There are several troublesome points in 
connection with a first amendment claim. 
First, can mere inquiry constitute a re- 
straint? Second, what is the appropriate 
standard for testing the restraint on speech 
since the classic clear-and-present-danger 
formula is not easy to use in this context? 
Does the freedom of speech include the free- 
dom of silence? And finally, there is the 
somewhat technical question of whether 
only the particular question of the entire 
scope of inquiry is to be tested; can, that is, 
the defendant be a vicarious champion 
against restraints on others? 

The matter was brilliantly debated be- 
tween Judge Elijah Barrett Prettyman and 
Judge Edgerton in 1948 in the Barsky case. 
Judge Edgerton, in dissent, viewing the en- 
tire scope of inquiry in light of what he 
takes as the realities of the investigation, 
concludes: 

“The free speech point comes to this. Con- 
gressional action that is either intended or 
likely to restrict expression of opinion that 
Congress may not prohibit violates the first 
amendment. Congressional action in the 
nature of investigation is no exception. 
Civil liberties may not be abridged in order 
to determine whether they should be 
abridged. The House committee's investi- 
gation is both intended and likely to restrict 
expression of opinion that Congress may not 
prohibit. That it actually does so is clear 
and undisputed.” 

And earlier in his opinion he had said: 
“What Congress may not restrain, Co: 
may not restrain by exposure and obloquy.” 

Judge Prettyman’s rejoiner for the ma- 
jority was, however, eloquent in its own 
right. He takes the issue presented more 
narrowly than Judge Edgerton and decides 
only that questions as to direct Communist 
affiliation are permissible. He acknowledges 
that the inquiry may realistically be a re- 
straint upon free speech and “that even the 
most timid and sensitive cannot be uncon- 
stitutionally restrained in the freedom of his 
thought.” But this does not for him dispose 
of the matter, since there still remains the 
countervalue of public interest in security. 
He notes that the freedom to remain silent 
may rest on somewhat different constitu- 
tional premises of privacy than the freedom 
to speak but agrees that there is more than 
an infringement of privacy involved here. 
And he finds that clear and present danger 
is an unsuitable formula for measuring 
whatever restraint there is since it would 
involve sheer folly for the Government to 
refrain from inquiry until the danger to 
itself was clear and present. The appro- 
priate test therefore is whether the inquiry 
is dictated by “some reasonable cause for 
concern.” And that in his Judgment that 
test was adequately met in this instance, 

In future cases Barsky is cited as the de- 
cisive precedent for rejecting first amend- 
ment claims. The exception is the Rumely 
case which was decided by the same court 
of appeals in 1952 and by the Supreme Court 
the following year. This time the witness 
wins and there is a strong first amendment 
shadow across the proceedings. The facts, 
however, are very different. Rumely was an 
officer of a private group which published 
and distributed widely to Congressmen and 
others books and pamphlets on public affairs 
with .a conservative emphasis. Rumely was 
called before a House committee investigat- 
ing lobbying and requested to furnish tho 
names of major contributors to his organi- 
vation. He refused. His conviction for con- 
tempt was reversed in the court of appeals 
and the reversal affirmed in a unanimous 
decision in the Supreme Court. The prin- 
cipal grounds were that Congress, in author- 
izing the committee to investigate lobbying, 
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had not authorized it to investigate activi- 
ties such as these. 

But Judge Prettyman also had his second 
opportunity to speak about the first amend- 
ment: 

“To publicize or to report to the Congress 
the names and addresses of purchasers of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals is a realis- 
tie interference with the publication and 
sale of those writings. This is another prob- 
lem which we examined in the Barsky case, 
and we there held that the public inquiry 
there involved was an infringement of free 
speech. We are of the same view here. 
There can be no doubt in that case or in this 
one that the realistic effect of public em- 
barrassment is a powerful interference with 
free expression of views. In that case the 
tenents of communism and the apparent 
mature of the Communist Party created a 
public necessity for congressional inquiry. 
in the case at bar no such dangerous factors 
are represented to us. There is no sugges- 
tion that the publication or distribution of 
these books and documents constitutes any 
public danger, clear or otherwise, present or 
otherwise.” 

In the Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter in carefully construing the investigat- 
ing committee's authorization so as to avoid 
the grave constitutional question observes 
that the Court would in Justice William How- 
ard Taft's phrase have to be blind not to see 
what others can see—“that there is wide 
concern both in and out of Congress, over 
some aspects of the exercise of the congres- 
sional power of investigation.” 

Justice William O. Douglas in a separate 
opinion joined in by Justice Hugo Black 
thought the committee's authorization did 
cover the particular investigation and thus 
came, of necessity, to the constitutional 
question. The inquiry was unconstitu- 
tional, he thought, under the first amend- 
ment: 

A requirement that a publisher disclose 
the identity ot those who buy his books, 
pamphlets, or papers is indeed the begin- 
ning of surveillance of the press. True, no 
legal sanction is involved here. Congress 
has imposed no tax, established no board of 
censors, instituted no licensing system. 
But the potential restraint is equally severe, 
The finger of Government leveled at the press 
is ominous. Once the Government can de- 
mand of a publisher the names of the pur- 
chasers of his publications, the free press as 
we know it disappears. Then the specter of 
a Government agent will look over the shoul- 
der of everyone who reads. The purchase 
of a book or pamphlet today may result in a 
subpena tomorrow. * * * The subtle, im- 
ponderable pressures of the orthodox lay 
hold.” 

The box score indicates that in the past 
decade five able judges—Clark, Edgerton, 
Prettyman, Black, and Douglas—have taken 
seriously the first amendment challenge, 
although no court has as yet squarely limited 
a congressional inquiry on this ground, and 
in perhaps a dozen cases it has been rejected 
by the minority. 

What then of Mr. Miller? As a creative 
writer he will present a strong case in the 
speech field as could be desired, but this was 
true of film writer John Howard Lawson in 
the movie investigation and was not enough. 
There remain two interesting possibilities. 
Miller was asked many questions having to do 
with his opinions in general. One is tempted 
to suggest that from a legal point of view he 
answered the wrong questions and refused to 
answer the right ones. Perhaps if he had 
declined to debate under oath with Mr. 
Arens, to discuss Red China, Ezra Pound, 
and committees, he would have had a power- 
ful case. This suggests the possible first 
point. It might be argued that the inquiry 
is to be read as a whole and that so read it 
is an instance of Government surveillance of 
a writer far transcending any needs of Con- 
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gress. The legitimacy of the question he 
declined to answer, so the argument would 
run, is in effect forfeited by the total pat- 
tern of inquiry. Perhaps, just perhaps, a 
court might see it this way. 

The second point is one suggested by Mr. 
Taylor in his book. The refusal of the wit- 
ness to answer arises not from any fear of 
publicity, but from the fear of being called 
upon to inform. And as a consequence, free 
interchange among writers and artists is, to 
borrow the rhetoric of Justice Douglas, under 
the shadow of the subpena calling upon one 
to inform. 

One final point. Perhaps the argument 
about legislative purposes and necessity can 
combine with the arguments under the first 
amendment. The resulting argument would 
be the simple but sensible one that the court 
should particularly scrutinize the legislative 
claims of need for the particular information 
where the request impinges on first amend- 
ment freedoms or where it impinges on deep- 
ly held notions of privacy. 

THE TECHNICAL APPROACH 

One last corner of law remains to be ex- 
amined, although it may not be directly rel- 
evant to Arthur Miller’s case. In the past 
year or so several recalcitrant witnesses— 
Keeney, Lamont, O’Connor, Kamin—have 
won their cases. The manner of winning 
represents an interesting example of legal 
craftsmanship; the courts may choose to ex- 
press their actual distaste for excesses of 
congressional investigating bodies not by re- 
sort to classic constitutional principles, but 
by technical examinations of the vagueness 
of questions or of the exact scope of the 
committee’s authorization. The result will 
leave the basic balance of power between 
court and committee unchanged. But the 
result will be to acquit the present defend- 
ants. And the result in the eyes of the pub- 
lic will be to curtail sharply committee 
power—for now the committee is losing the 
battle of publicity. 

In the O'Connor case, the witness was 
asked whether he was a member of the 
“Communist conspiracy.” The case bristled 
with fundamental questions since it was 
part of the McCarthy inquiry into books in 
Government libraries abroad. But the court 
rested its agquittal of O’Connor on the nar- 
row ground that the question thus phrased 
Was too ambiguous to serve as a basis for 
criminal prosecution for contempt, al- 
though the witness in no way suggested that 
his refusal to answer was keyed to his in- 
ability to understand the. question. In 
Lamont. Unger, and Shadowitz, the court 
found that the McCarthy Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations was authorized to in- 
quire into economy and efficiency and 
that the prosecution had totally failed to 
bring the questions asked the witnesses at 
the hearing within that scope. 

Finally in Kamin, Judge Aldrich displayed 
this technique at its fullest. In an elabo- 
rate set of opinions he slowly and painstak- 
ingly reviews the authorizations from the 
subcommittee to the chairman and from 
the parent committee to the subcommittee 
as though he were reading a trust indenture 
and finds one by one that the questions 
Senator McCarthy had asked Mr. Kamin 
each fell outside the committee authoriza- 
tion. 

The reliance is thus chiefly on the statu- 
tory requirement that the question be perti- 
ment, and pertinency is to be tested by the 
authorization of Congress to the committee. 
The court can under this technique fully 
acknowledge the power of Congress to in- 
vestigate and yet repeatedly find that as 
agents of Congress the committees have ex- 
ceeded the exact scope of their authority. 
Since the House committee was ostensibly 
investigating passport fraud at the time of 
the Arthur Miller hearing, the pertinency 
of its questions may perhaps be tested against 
that purpose rather than against the very 
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broad céngressional authorization to the 
Un-American Activities Committee as such. 
If so, it may be relatively easy and quite con- 
genial for a court to hold that the committee 
utterly failed to establish any connection be- 
tween a small group of writers meeting in 
1947 and passport frauds in 1956. And 
Judge Charles McLaughlin, who is hearing 
the Miller case, made it clear at the outset 
of the trial that the sole issue before the 
court is the pertinency of the questions 
Miller refused to answer before the con- 
gressional committee. 

I indicated at the start that I thought 
Arthur Miller had the worse of the legal 
issues involved. But Watkins had a brief 
moment of triumph in the Court of Ap- 
peals in a very similar case; and in any 
event, the Supreme Court, after carefully 
avoiding these issues during the past decade, 
will soon decide the Watkins case. In 80 
doing it will in all probability also cover the 
issues in the Miller case. I doubt if Mr. 
Miller will win. But I hope very much I 
am mistaken, 


Communist Invasion of Korea in 1950 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 25, 
many appropriate remarks were made 
with reference to that being the seventh 
anniversary of the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war. Surely the memory of that 
day is a poignant one to all of us, and all 
the more so to the leaders of the people 
who lost so much in that conflict. Here 
is the text of an address given by Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, President of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, at a ceremony in Seoul on 
June 25, 1957, observing the invasion of 
Korea by Communist forces on June 25, 
1950: 

OUR PLEDGE TO THE FUTURE 

My fellow countrymen, 7 years ago, on June 
25, the world was given stunning evidence of 
the nature of the enemy who is challenging 
the right of human beings to live in freedom. 
The attack that was launched upon our na- 
tion was part of a calculated plan announced 
as long ago as 1922. In that year, Nikolai 
Lenin set forth the basic political policy of 
international communism. “First,” he said, 
"we shall take Eastern Europe, then the 
masses of Asia. After that we shall sur- 
round and undermine the United States.” 
This is the goal that has motivated the 
masters of Communist strategy for the past 
35 years. This is the aim which the free 
world must defeat in order that freedom and 
democracy may survive. 

In this fundamental struggle between 
liberalism and reactionary totalitarianism, 
our nation has become a key to the success 
or failure of the free world alliance. 

The part Korea was supposed to have 
played in this calculated design of global 
conquest was minor. In 1945, Joseph Stalin 
thought that he could wipe out our nation 
with his bland proposal that Korea be placed 
under trusteeship, Just as in 1592 Hideyoshi 
thought that he could intimidate Korea into 
becoming an open corridor through which 
the Japanese Armies of aggression could 
march to the conquest of the Eastern World. 

But twice in modern history we have upset 
grandiose plans of empire building. In the 
16th century our effective weapon was the 
invention of the world's first ironclad war 
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vessels, commanded by a superb leader, and 
manned by patriotic fighters. In this 20th 
century our great weapon has been the de- 
termination of a whole population—men, 
women, and children—who love freedom 
enough to die for it and who are supported 
by a free world alliance that has gradually 
been awakening to the danger which con- 
fronts us all alike. 


ONE-THIRD OF HUMAN RACE IN CHAINS 


The Communists, by combining threats of 
total war with deceitful diplomacy, have al- 
ready engulfed into their slave empire more 
than one-third of the human race. 

Through exploitation of the enforced labor 
of these captive 900 million, they have been 
able to devote tremendous resources to their 
lying propaganda, to the huge armaments 
which they use for threats and blackmail, 
4nd to building a worldwide network of sub- 
version. 

Through the guiles of diplomacy, before 
Our independence was reestablished, they 
gained domination over northern Korea. For 
5 years they sought by means of subversion, 

nda, and infiltration to capture the 
south, With a heavy barrage of skillful lies, 
emplanted in publications all over the free 
World, they sought to undermine the support 
of our allies. 

Up to a point, they were successful. They 
Claimed that the Korean people preferred 
Communism, and many neutralists and 
misty-minded liberals believed them, despite 
the millions of refugees who poured into 
southern Korea from the north. 

They claimed that they wanted only the 
Peaceful reunification of Korea under a 
Coalition government—and they persuaded 
dur allies this Republic must remain un- 
armed in order to provide a relaxed atmos- 
Phere for possible negotiation, Then, when 
they calculated that their propaganda had 
deprived us of friends and had undermined 
dur own patriotic devotion, they struck 
across our border in what they believed to be 
Unbeatable strength. 

Their calculations proved wrong. Our 
land was devastated, but we fought fiercely 
rather than surrender into slavery. And our 
friends were suddenly awakened, as by an 
alarm bell in the night, to the danger this 
Attack presented, not only torus, but to them 
as well. 

If Communist aggression were conducted 

the invasions of Hitler and the Japanese 
and other conquerors before them, the prob- 
lem would have been solved long before now. 
the face of direct military attack the free 
World reacts with courage and with over- 
Whelming power. 

THE COMMUNIST METHODS OF OPERATION 

But the Communist strategists operate 
With a coldly shrewd intermingling of force 
and beguilement. When attack fails, they 
turn to diplomacy. Time and again they 
have snatched a temporary victory out of 
defeat by pretending that at last, however 
reluctantly, they are adopting the methods 
or democratic negotiation. The Korean 

is an important achievement of their 
evil deceitfulness. 

As we survey the world situation today, 7 

years after the attack against our Nation 
Was launched, we find that the onward march 
of Communist success has not been reversed. 
But we trust that an understanding of how 
to deal with itis at last becoming clearer in 
the minds of our friends. 
1 Here in Korea, our friends are moving at 
ast to reestablish a position of unshakable 
defensive strength. This move is indis- 
Pensable, but it is far from enough. 

Communist leadership, aware of internal 
Weaknesses and anxious to prevent the grad- 
ual swing of the democratic powers toward a 
Poles of liberation, are frantically proclaim- 
ng anew the supposed advantages of a status 
quo agreement on peaceful coexistence. Re- 
cently Mr. Khrushchey blandly proposed to 
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the United States the division of the world 
into two more or less equally divided spheres 
of influence. Fortunately, this Machiavel- 
lian suggestion was spurned by President 
Eisenhower. 

Nevertheless, the idea that our tragically 
beset world can be stabilized without further 
struggle and without rectification continues 
to lure the democracies which are still free 
and which enjoy an unparalleled high stand- 
ard of living. In order for them to accept 
this cunning lure they would have to forget 
all they know, all they have learned, all that 
experience teaches about the nature of the 
Communist conspiracy. 

They would have to abandon their own 
principles of justice in leaving 900 million 
enslaved victims under Communist tyranny. 
And they would have to believe that commu- 
nism has absolutely changed its fundamental 
policy of world domination. 

WHAT THE FREE WORLD STATESMEN MUST DO 

The dilemma which confronts statesman- 
ship in our time is how to restore freedom 
where it has been lost without unleashing an 

bly destructive war. 

e of this problem, we believe, 
is less difficult in our complex 20th century 
society than it would have been in earlier and 
far simpler civilizations. Technology is a 
vast consumer, demanding specialized goods 
and raw materials from every part of the 
globe. The very success of industrialism 
makes it vulnerable to blockades and em- 

to trade restrictions, and restrictive 
international fiscal arrangements. Highly 
industrialized nations must have access to 
the raw material resources of the world. 
This is a foundation fact upon which states- 
manship today must build to achieve a res- 
toration of justice and freedom. 

In this situation there is great need for 
unselfish understanding on the part of en- 
tire populations, In nations where govern- 
ments rely on the democratic ballot box, it 
is essential that the people realize they must 
accept limitations and deprivations in order 
to enforce the economic pressures which 
alone, without war, can enforce justice 

t rs. 
55 this realization is develop- 
ing slowly. “Leaders in democratic nations 
are pressed by their own peoples to relax 
trade restrictions—at the very time such re- 
strictions should be tightened and extend- 
ed—and often they are tempted to yield to 
demands. 
put events are also moving inevitably in 
the direction of greater and greater pressure 
upon totalitarian nations that are surround- 
ed with an iron curtain of isolationism. 
In order to permit the freedom of exchange 
which their aggresive policies and new tech- 
nology demand, Communist leaders will have 
to relax the censorship and police control 
upon which their power necessarily is based. 
THE TEMPTATION TO COMPROMISE 
recognize that tyrannical aggression 
3 3 tremendous success during the 
past generation, We know it has been fear- 
fully hard to keep alive the faith of man- 
kind in democracy, liberty, and justice. 
Many nations have given up the struggle, 
either to surrender wholly to the aggressors 
or to try to stand aside from the conflict as 
neutralists. Even in the very heart and cita- 
del of democratic freedom, the tendency to 
compromise with the evil of totalitarianism 
has been too often a temptation too great to 
ENED the history of this period is written, 
the Republic of Korea will be remembered for 
the courageous determination our people 
have shown to stand wholeheartedly against 
both open aggression and unjust compro- 
mise. Our weight has never been great 
enough to determine the policy of our allies. 
But nevertheless our example has had an 
effect. We can be proud of the spirit of re- 
sistance which you, our people, have demon- 
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strated in the face of grievous suffering and 
sadness. 

Our message to our powerful allies must 
be the same now as it has been in the past: 
To stand firm, to reject compromise, to re- 
Tuse through blind confidence to bolster up 
the ‘vulnerable internal weaknesses of the 
totalitarian Communist empire. 

If leadership can rise successfully to the 
challenges which confront us; if firmness and 
courage can surmount the temptations to 
compromise and make concessions, a just 
and free world society of civilized nations at 
last will be achieved. 

We will do our part and we call on our 
friends around the world to join firmly to- 
gether in the greatest crusade for freedom 
ever waged. 

Freedom and justice are our goals. We 
shall not rest nor falter until these blessings 
are assured. This is our pledge to the fu- 
ture as we meet to pay homage to those who 
have died and to dedicate the service of our 
lives to generations yet unborn. This is the 
great tradition of our Nation. We, on our 
part, shall carry it forward to success. 


Mr. Speaker, here is a statement made 
by Dr. You Chan Yang, Korean Ambas- 
sador to the United States: 

THE COMMUNIST INVASION ANNIVERSARY 


Today marks the seventh anniversary of 
the Communist invasion ot the Republic of 
Korea with its tragic memories of a ruined 
and devastated land, of more than 2 million 
casualties, military and civilian, and, next 
to us, of some 150,000 American dead, 
wounded, or missing. 

It was a stilly Sunday morning, June 25, 
1950, and church bells were ringing in Seoul 
when the Reds, without warning, launched 
an attack, the purpose of which was to con- 
quer and enslave the people of our young 
republic. The enemy came in forces with 
Russian tanks, Russian planes and Russian 
guns and munitions. Our little army had 
only the sidearms of a constabulary, but, re- 
sponding to the inspired leadership of Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, the entire nation rose 
up to fight the fight of desperation, truly a 
struggle for liberty or death. 

At the beginning, so rapid was the advance 
of the Communists, that it looked as if we 
would be overwhelmed and perish as a free 
people. That would have been our fate, had 
not America come to our rescue immediately 
and later been aided by military units of 
other United Nations countries, The tide of 
invasion was stemmed under the magnificent 
command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
the Red forces were sent reeling back to our 
northernmost boundary, the Yalu River. 

Then it was that the Communists, in the 
guise of a million so-called Chinese volun- 
teers, swept out of Manchuria at the order of 
the evil men in the Kremlin. With General 
MacArthur forbidden to bomb Red Manchu- 
rian bases and to disrupt lines of supplies, 
the war, instead of ending in victory and a 
unified Korea, ended in a stalemate and the 
uneasy armistice in effect today. 

But we are grateful that modern planes 
and arms soon will be furnished us to offset 
the multitude of violations of the armistice 
terms by the Reds and their Moscow masters. 
This step will at least give us an even chance 
against a ruthless foe and that is all our 
army of-750,000 men on the very frontier of 
freedom ask. Koreans are proud that this 
army has proved itself on the battlefield, 
and that it is today the largest anti-Com- 
munist army of actual warfare experience in 
the world. 

Yet, it and all the other military and 
civilian forces of the free world now are con- 
fronted by an even more dangerous situation 
than actual open conflict. It is the success 
of the Communist coexistence campaign. 
They have already breached our walls of 
common unity and alert defense. Anything 
and everything the Free World sells them 
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will help them meet the necessities of their 
own home economies, and thus afford them 
additional manpower and time to increase 
their production of instruments of slavery 
and death. And, lest we forget, those in- 
struments—the H-bomb, the atom bomb, the 
new planes and submarines, to mention just 
a few—are meant for us, 


Challenge Facing 3 Smith in 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on July 17, 1957: 

Two AMBASSADORS 


Earl E. T. Smith, our new Ambassador to 
Cuba, has just arrived in Habana to take up 
his duties. Far to the south, John Moors 
Cabot, the new Ambassador to Colombia; has 
just reached Bogotá and started his mission. 

The tasks and the men are very different. 
Of the two, the veteran career officer, Mr. 
Cabot, with his long knowledge of Latin 
American affairs, has much the easier mis- 
sion. Colombians have thrown out their 
military dictator, Lt. Gen, Rojas Pinilla, and 
are now democratically preparing a new gov- 
ernment. Relations with the United States 
are friendly and uncomplicated. 

Mr. Smith’s mission, on the contrary, is 
just about as difficult and delicate as any 
post in the world today. He himself is new 
to diplomacy, having gone from the broker- 
age business to the Habana Embassy. At 
the time of his appointment he knew noth- 
ing of Cuban affairs and he does not know 
Spanish. The situation in Cuba is working 
toward a climax in which the United States 
has a great stake, thanks to our heavy in- 
vestments in the island, the sugar exports, 
the strategic importance of Cuba and our 
historic links which led us originally to fight 
a war on behalf of Cuban independence. 

Yet, anti-American feeling has never been 
stronger in Cuba. The policy of the State 
Department has been friendly to the dicta- 
tor, President Batista, and the sale of arms 
to General Batista by the Pentagon has 
aroused bitterness, since these arms are used 
against Cubans. The whole atmosphere of 
Cuban life today is tense and charged with 
violence. 

Every eye in Cuba is going to be on Ambas- 
sador Smith. Every move he makes; every 
word he speaks; and everything he does not 
do will be watched, evaluated, criticized, or 
praised. Cubans expect him to represent a 
new line of policy, one that is neither friend- 
ly nor unfriendly to the Batista regime. This 
can reasonably be asked of the State Depart- 
ment in its relations with Latin American 
dictators. The criticisms to which the State 
Department and some of its envoys have 
rightly been subjected in recent years lie in 
the unnecessary friendliness so often shown 
to these dictators. 

Ambassador Smith faces a great challenge 
but also a great opportunity. As he begins 
his mission he deserves the best wishes and 
cooperation of all concerned, and not least 
of the Cubans, 
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Address by Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson 
on the South and the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there was 
delivered at Shepherd College in Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., on July 17, 1957, by 
Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson, widely 
known historian and authority on the 
Presidents, an illuminating address on 
The South and the Presidency. Dr. 
Wilson was introduced on that occasion 
by Dr. O. S. Ikenberry, president of 
Shepherd College. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
including the following excerpts from 
Dr. Wilson’s informative address: 

It seems a bit strange that no southerner 
has gone to the White House as President by 
election at the hands of the people in more 
than 100 years. That seems especially so 
when we recall that one of our major politi- 
cal parties, the Democratic Party, is of south- 
ern origin, and that 11, or one-third, of all 
the men who have thus far been elected 
President were natives of the South, 8 of 
that number having been born in Virginia 
and 3 in North Carolina. 

Zachary Taylor, elected as a Whig in 1848, 
who went to the White House from Baton 
Rouge, La., was the last President from the 
South elected by the people and Baton 
Rouge still remains the most southern home 
of a former President. Taylor, a Mexican 
War hero and owner of many slaves was put 
forward as a candidate for President by 
northern Whigs who had opposed the war 
in Mexico and were on record as enemies of 
human slavery. Taylor, like the present oc- 
cupant of the White House when he took 
office, found both Houses of Congress in the 
hands of the opposing party (Democratic). 
No President serving between Taylor and 
Eisenhower has faced such a situation. 

It is true that Andrew Johnson who be- 
came President when Lincoln died was a 
southerner but he was not so chosen by the 
people. Johnson like Jackson and Polk be- 
fore him was a native North Carolinian who 
migrated to Tennessee. 

Every Whig candidate for President dur- 
ing the 20 years’ life of that party was a 
native Virginian. They were Clay, W. H. Har- 
rison, Taylor and Scott. Only two of that 
number however were elected, Harrison and 
Taylor, both of whom had long lived out of 
Virginia when they became President, the 
one in Ohio and the other in Kentucky and 
Louisiana. Harrison was the first President 
to go from the Middle West. 

As fate would have it Harrison and Tay- 
lor both died in office, the one 30 days after 
becoming President and the other 16 months 
after his inauguration. The bodies of both 
Harrison and Taylor now rest near the banks 
of the Ohio River, the one near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the other near Louisville, Ky. 
Harrison was succeeded by Tyler, a fellow 
Virginian, and native of the same Virginia 
county (Charles City County). Taylor was 
succeeded by Fillmore, a native New Yorker. 
Neither Tyler nor Fillmore was able to suc- 
ceed himself in the Presidency. 

Van Buren, a New York Democrat and 
Jackson's handpicked successor as Presi- 
dent, was indirectly responsible for both the 
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election of Harrison and Taylor as President. 
A depression early in the Van Buren ad- 
ministration made certain Harrison's success 
in his bid for the Presidency in 1840 and 8 
years later Van Buren's nomination for 
President on a third party ticket, the Free 
Soil Party, took enough New York votes to 
enable Taylor to carry that State and win 
the Presidency. 

As every schodlboy knows, Virginia is 
known as the Mother of Presidents with 
eight of her native sons in the White House. 
In addition Ohio, the birthplace of seven 
Presidents and Kentucky, the birthplace of 
Lincoln, were both once a part of Virginia. 
So it can be said that one-half of all our 
Presidents before the present incumbent 
were born at places once or now a part of 
old Virginia. 

Despite these historical facts it has been 
136 years since a native of Virginia (Mon- 
roe) went directly to the White House from 
Virginia by election at the hands of the peo- 
ple. Monroe received all but one electoral 
vote in his campaign for reelection (1820). 

Virginians have proper pride in the fact 
that 4 of our first 6 Presidents, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, were 
exactly one-half of all the men who have 
been President who served for 2 consecu- 
tive terms or more in that high office, Wil- 
son, who went to the White House from New 
Jersey, was also a native Virginian. The last 
of the 8 who served for 2 terms or more 
consecutively was F. D. Roosevelt who was 
in that high office for 12 years and 39 days. 
F. D. Roosevelt and U. S. Grant the only 
2 natives of Northern States who thus 
far have served 2 consecutive terms or 
more in the White House, the one a Demo- 
crat and the other a Republican, 


Let us not forget that it was a Virginian 
and southerner, Thomas Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, and 
Madison, the friend and neighbor of Jeffer- 
son, who is known in history as the Father 
of the Constitution, 

The great division in the Democratic Party, 
a southern product, came in 1860 when 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, was the can- 
didate of the northern wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party for President, and John 0. 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky, was the candi- 
date of the southern wing of that party. 
Breckenridge 4 years before at 36 years of 
age had been elected Vice President on the 
ticket with the aging Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania (66). The issue of human slavery, 
which then divided the Democratic Party 
and made Lincoln a minority President, has 
its counterpart in the unfortunate present 
day issue of integration in our schools and 
elsewhere, 5 

It has long been taken for granted that 
our Southern States would vote Democratic 
whoever might be the candidate for Presi- 
dent, That, however, has been changed in 
recent years, In both 1952 and 1956, Virginia, 
the home of Jefferson, and Tennessee, the 
home of Jackson, both patron Democratic 
saints, cast their electoral votes for General 
Eisenhower, the Republican candidate. 

It is noteworthy that Georgia in the South, 
like Vermont in the East, has been consist- 
ent in its party loyalty through all the years, 
the one a Democratic State the other a Re- 
Publican one. { 

Though the Republican Party has been in 
control of the Government for 60 of the past 
100 years, no candidate of that party has 
come from the South. 

Perhaps the time has come for the spirits 
of Jefferson and Jackson to come forth like 
the spirit of Samuel of old and remind our 
major political parties of their historic origin 
and warr them of their possible destiny. 


1957 
Interventionism Clarified 
EXTENSION — REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


P OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
writer of this letter, which appeared in 
the New York Times July 17, 1957, clari- 
fies the meaning of intervention in con- 
hection with the sad situation in 
Venezuela: 

CONDITIONS IN VENEZUELA: DICTATORSHIP Is 
TO MAINTAIN SITUATION OF TERROR 


(Evrror’s Nore.—The writer of the follow- 
ing letter, at present an exile in New York, 
4s secretary of the Republican Democratic 
Union Party (URD). -Formerly chargé 
d'afaires in Habana and Counselor Minister 
to the Venezuelan Embassy in Chile, he was 
kept in prison in Caracas for 3 years with- 
sees bm following the military coup in 
To THE EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

I agree with the Venezuelan Ambassador, 
Whose letter you published on July 10, in 
denying to any foreigner the right to inter- 
fere in the political affairs of our country. 
But at the same time I cannot understand 
how such a diplomat, whom I know to be 
versed in and informed about the matter of 
intervention, can place your editorial of 
July 5, on our national holiday, among those 
acts which haye to be condemned as in- 

ntionist. 

Interventionism has been and is inti- 
Mately connected with dictatorship in the 
history of our hemisphere. I would say they 
both are faces of one single reality—here in 
the United States because its promoters have 

those groups who selfishly believed 
that their investments in our lands are bet- 
ter guaranteed by fuedal despots, and in 
Latin America because it has been our dic- 
tators and their followers, conscious as they 
Were of their unpopularity and weaknesses, 
Who assiduously begged the powerful back- 
ing of vested interests and the State De- 
partment, 

FUTURE SAFEGUARDED 


At a moment in which our peoples, and 
€specially the new generations entering upon 
their political life, are disillusioned and 
Worried by the policy of compromise with 
dictators which prevailed in the Pan-Ameri- 
can system, I find that you, with other out- 
Standing voices of the American press, are 
safeguarding for the future our common 
tiendship and good neighborliness. For 
2 reason you may be sure of receiving 
Tom the noble people of Venezuela not the 
irate protest of Ambassador Gonzalez but 
Sincere applause and thanks. 

Venezuela is today a wealthy country, with 
& peaceful, cultured, democratic people. But 
a dictatorship established against the will of 
the people maintains a situation of terror, 
With an iron grip upon the press, jails full 
Prisoners not submitted to due process of 
aw and hundreds of exiles treading the 
Paths of ostracism; with no representative 

being allowed control of the govern- 

ment functions. 
5 Under these conditions they are preparing 
3 5 mockery of the constitution to pro- 
FS ote the extension of the presidential term 
7 the election of Pérez Jiménez by means 
a congress which the very dictator ap- 
ruad by decree in 1953. As they know 
5 8 is a potion very bitter to drink, they 
© trying to hang a curtain of silence 
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around Venezuela and to sell their formula 
as the only possible guaranty for the con- 
tinuance of the present economic boom and 
the program of public works today under- 
way in Venezuela. 

Nothing is more absurd and baseless than 
this argument. Our present boom, the so- 
called Venezuela’s miracle, is not the work 
of the dictatorship itself. The present po- 
litical situation has not the merit of its 
accomplishments but the guilt of its wrong- 
doings and failures. 

FAILURES CITED 

What are these wrongdoings and failures? 
They are the lack of a plan to make public 
works serve the requirements of our eco- 
nomic development, instead of the propa- 
ganda of the regime; the hideous centralism 
which invests most of the resources in the 
metropolitan area of Caracas, while most of 
our States lie abandoned in misery and 
backwardness; the shameful traffic of the 5 
percenters and the inadequate financing 
which swallows 20 percent and sometimes 
as high as 40 t of the cost of the 
works; the iniquitous distribution of the oil 
benefits within the circle of the few privi- 
leged while hundreds of thousands live, as 


famous letters, amid infrahuman conditions. 

Venezuela owes everything to the prodi- 
gious wealth of its land and the fine condi- 
tion of its people. If these two elements 
were welded together and molded by a demo- 
cratic government, able to end corruption 
through a free press and parliamentary con- 
trol and to substitute for the forced una- 
nimity of terror free discussion of all official 
initiatives, we are sure that the Venezuelan 
miracle would become, at last, a true one. 

To help spread these truths in the way 
the New York Times is doing does not mean 
intervention but friendship and cooperation. 
And it is also fulfillment of a mission that 
belongs to the press of every democratic 
country: To fight for the freeing of men 
without consideration of frontiers, race, or 
creed; to try to extend the good everywhere 
and to attack social and political evils 
wherever they exist. 

REGULO BURELLI Rivas. 


New Yoru, July 11, 1957. 


Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a resolution on 
the death of Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
adopted on May 6, 1957, by the General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 


Resolution adopted May 6, 1957 

Whereas the whole Nation was shocked 
last week at the sudden death of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy, while a very 
controversial figure in the United States 
history, was deeply loved and respected by 
many citizens cf our State and Nation: 
Therefore be it ; 

Resolved, That the members of the gen- 
eral assembly express their regret at his un- 
timely passing and extend sincere condol- 
ences to his bereaved widow and family; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
signed by the speaker and attested by the 
clerk, be forwarded to Mrs. McCarthy, 


ELLEN MILLS, 
Speaker of the General Assembly. 
Attest: 
WILLIAM J. KOHM, 
Clerk of the General Assembly. 


Expansion of Alcoa at Davenport, Iowa, 
Indicates Healthy State of Our Free 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Record an item from a 
recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor which indicates the healthy 
state of our free economy. When com- 
panies like the Aluminum Company of 
America take such forward-looking steps 
in “gearing for tomorrow” all of us can 
have renewed faith in the system which 
has given us the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. The article follows: 

GEARING FOR TOMORROW 
(By Nate White) 

DAVENPoRT, Iowa —What is going on here 
in the American agricultural heartland is 
going on all over the country. 

Beautiful new modern factories are spring- 
ing up on the prairies and in the New Eng- 
land hills, on the dark dirtland of the South 
where once only cotton grew, in the green 
Northwest, and the summer-tanned valleys 
of California and the Southwest. 

Here the Aluminum Company of America 
has just completed $54 million ex- 
pansion of its relatively new plant on the 
banks of the Mississippi River. Ten years 
ago Riverdale, which is just 10 minutes east 
of Davenport by car, was just a tiny river 
town of 500 people. 

Today's Alcoa’s 72 acres of plant worth 
about $130 million represents one of the 
finest and most integrated aluminum sheet 
and plate mills in the world. 

But this is only a tiny spot on the econo- 
mic map of the United States. Expansion 
of the Nation's plant and equipment for 
satisfying the needs of consumers in this 
country and abroad has grown from a rate 
of $20 billion in 1947 to an annual rate 
of $37 billion this year. It is now at a rate 
for this third quarter of nearly $38 billion. 

This is an expansion of 9 percent over 
last year, and last year saw an expansion of 
11 percent over the year before. 

What does it all mean? 

William Mittman, Alcoa sales manager, 
put it simply. The rate of expected growth 
in the numbers of American consumers by 
the middle 1960's is so great that production 
plans for today must be geared to the de- 
mands of tomorrow. 

Of course, there are mixed patterns. Not 
every industry is experiencing this tremen- 
dous growth. Some of them are in the 
doldrums. But in the main, American in- 
dustry sees a demand for its products ahead 
which has forced it to put up plants in every 
corner of the land to take care of the need. 
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Many folk, still laboring under the de- 
pressed economic fears of the 1930's say that 
industrialists should be wary of a saturation 
point. But their sales managers and market 
research specialists point to the immense 
growth of the marriageable population of 
the early 1960's as their signal to get ready. 

From housing starts of slightly less than 
1 million new homes this year to a mid- 
1960 rate of 2 million new homes a year is 
the chart line in William Mittman's view. 

So the theme song of industry is Get 

Ready. 
The biggest changes have occurred in the 
durable goods industries, such as nonferrous 
metals, iron and steel, chemicals, petroleum 
and coal, and electrical machinery. 

But Department of Commerce reports 
show what industries have reached a stop- 
ping point for the moment: Those which 
have shown a change downward from the 
expansion rate of last year. 

These stand out: Textiles and motor 
vehicles. 

Even so, the competitive picture in busi- 
ness is becoming more complicated. Today 
an aluminum company must not only try 
to outsell its competitors. It must find ways 
to challenge other industries. The race to 
find new products and newer ways of pro- 
ducing and distributing them is challenging 
the master salesmen and the master tech- 
nicians of the country. 

What goes on here in Iowa is but a symbol 
of this change, this immense stepup in the 
pace. It is a pace beyond the most en- 
thusiastic dreams of the empire builders of 
the late 19th century. Modern Americans 
with their machines, techniques, and their 
dollars are something to behold. 


The West Is Moving To Preserve Its 
Historical Landmarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
West, where history is still relatively 
young, it has been difficult for residents 
to realize the historical value of pioneer 
landmarks. Daily familiarity with these 
objects tends to create for a time a lack 
of interest in saving and restoring homes 
and other historical items which one day 
will proudly tell visitors and people of 
the area part of the story of the West. 


I am proud to say that there is an 
ever-growing interest on the part of 
Oregonians, for example, in the preser- 
vation of these landmarks. In Lincoln 
County the Yaquina Bay Lighthouse has 
been saved, 

In Portland many citizens and organi- 
zations are working to preserve the Old 
Pioneer Post Office. Throughout the 
State there are residents who would like 
to see a museum erected af the site of 
the former Celilo Falls to commemorate 
the centuries of fishing activities ended 
with construction of The Dalles Dam. 

In my district, members and friends 
of the Douglas County Historical Society 
are working valiantly for a museum site 
and museum. Their crusade was given 
a wonderful assist by Congress last year 
with the approval of Public Law 883 


which gave the society the home of the 


late Lillie Lela Moore. Her pioneer 
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house is situated on a small parcel of 
land in the heart of Roseburg. 

At the request of the society and its 
many friends, and because I believe that 
Lillie Moore meant for her home and 
property to become a museum site, I 
have introduced legislation (H. R. 6995) 
which would amend Public Law 883. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, a man well 
aware of the historical import and need 
for amending legislation, has introduced 
an identical bill in the Senate. 

Miss Moore deeded her home and 
property to the United States Govern- 
ment many years ago in the belief that 
it would become a museum. Since that 
time, the Government has received 
nearly $100,000 in rental and sales fees 
from the property which came to it at 
no cost. Recently, the property re- 
maining, some had been sold to private 
business firms, was declared surplus 
Government property. 

I believe H. R. 6995 gives the Douglas 
County Historical Society members de- 
served help in their fine work, 

I should like to insert in the RECORD 
at this time an article from the July 14, 
1957, Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, writ- 
ten by Oregon historian Lancaster Pol- 
lard. The story concerns historic build- 
ings in my State and the author aptly 
notes that sometimes people are slow to 
realize the incalculable value of history: 

Orecon Stow To Preserve Irs Historic 

BUILDINGS 
(By Lancaster Pollard) 

The abandonment of the Tillamook Light- 
house between Seaside and Cannon Beach, 
is a reminder that we in Oregon haven't suc- 
ceeded too well in preserving our historic 
buildings. 

A few successes stand out. The Flavel 
Mansion in Astoria, itself an architectural 
period piece, has been converted into a pop- 
ular museum. The original county court- 
house in Jacksonville is another excellent 
historical museum. Most recently the Ya- 
quina Bay Lighthouse has been saved. 

The Yaquina Lighthouse isn’t old by New 
England measure, having been built in 1871, 
but it is the oldest still standing on the Ore- 
gon coast and has much historical interest 
and importance. 

It stands near the first recorded landfall 
made by white men on the State’s shores, 
That was in 1778, when British Capt. James 
Cook approached land at a place he named 
Cape Foulweather, the first English name 
attached to any part of the Pacific North- 
west. 

The publication of his voyages a few 
years later advertised the region's rich fur 
trade. As soon as ships could be outfitted 
and the voyage made, traders from a dozen 
nations were off the northwest coast. A 
Yankee among them, Robert Gray, discov- 
ered the Columbia River, inaugurating the 
American drive to the Pacific coast. 

Another Yankee, John Ledyard who had 
an irresistible itch to travel, was a mem- 
ber of Cook's crew. When Ledyard later 
met Thomas Jefferson in Paris he aroused 
an undying interest in the future Presi- 
dent about the far west. Twenty years 
later the Lewis and Clark expedition was 
dispatched by Jefferson to add to American 
claims upon the old Oregon country. 

It isn’t wholly fanciful to say that Ore- 
gon history began when Cook named Cape 
Foulweather. 

Yaquina Bay Lighthouse was in operation 
only 3 years. It was then abandoned but 
happily not destroyed. (By an unbelievable 
mix-up the lighthouse that replaced it was 
built on the wrong site.) Until 1948 noth- 
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ing was done about the old structure. 
Then the newly organized Lincoln County 
historical society, under the continuous agt- 
tation of James M. Howes, moved to pre- 
serve the lighthouse as a museum. 

Several times State officlals were persuad- 
ed to postpone plans to raze the building. 
However, it was 7 years before the State 
Highway Commission decided to maintain 
the lighthouse as a historic structure. A 
small sum, $2,000, was appropriated and 
needed repairs made. 

Although Yaquina Bay lighthouse is not 
yet a museum or open to the public, it is 
being preserved and Oregon is richer by 
another architectural record of our history. 


The Late Honorable James B. Bowler, a 
Representative From the State of 
Illinois 


SPEECH 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join Congressman O'BRIEN, Congress- 
man O'Hara, and my other colleagues 
from Illinois, in paying tribute to Jim 
Bow er. Jim Bow er was a fine man 
and a fine Congressman. It was not my 
good fortune to know him as long or as 
well as Congressman O'Brien and Con- 
gressman O’Hara have known him. 
Theirs is a proud memory to be cherished 
as a result of their long association with 
him and their heart-warming close 
friendship with him. Mine ismuch more 
recent, but quite enriching nevertheless. 

I came to know JiM Bow.er when he 
was a member of the city council of the 
city of Chicago, shortly before he en- 
tered the Congress of the United States. 
He was for many years one of the leaders 
of the city council. I came to know him 
better as a result of our close association 
since he became a Member of Congress, 
and I know T have benefitted greatly 
from that fortunate friendship. It wasa 
privilege to share his warm personality, 
to share in the richness of his experience, 
to benefit by his knowledge. His has 
been a long life of helping his fellow man. 

There was nothing that anyone wanted 
that Int Bower was not ready to help 
him with. To my mind he was the very 
inspiration for the poem about the man 
who wanted nothing more than to live 
in a house by the side of the road and be 
a friend to man. This was Jim BOWLER. 
And I think of another famous poem that 
embodies Jim Bow ter’s philosophy, the 
poem that was written by John Donne in 
the 16th century. He said: 


No man is an island entire of itself. 

Every man is part of the continent, a piece of 
the main. 

For every clod that is washed away the con- 
tinent is the less; 

Every man’s death diminishes me, for I am 
a part of mankind, 

Therefore do not ask to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 
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This was Int BowLER’s philosophy. It 
epitomizes the love that one has pk his 
fellow man. I, too, will miss him very 
much and I want to express on behalf of 
Mrs, Yates and myself our profound 
pice ate to Mrs. Bowler and JIM'S 

y. 


Repeal of the Hatch Act, H. R. 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Gon MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 

wing is my statement before the House 

Administration Committee today in sup- 

Port of my bill, H. R. 1967: 

STATEMENT or REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, DEMOCRAT, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 
JuLy 19, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 

shed committee, my presence and pur- 

2 here today is to lend the greatest pos- 

3 è emphasis to the importance I feel 
ttaches to the enactment of one of the 

many bills, similar to the one I introduced 

5 this session of Congress H. R. 1967. 
ey seek to eradicate the acknowledged 

2 experience has revealed in the Hatch 


The Hatch Political Activities Act, 1939, as 
Amended, and the 1940 amendment to the 
act, strike at the heart of man's most 
Cherished possession in a free society: his 
ap self-respect, his political freedom, 

independence in his citizenship. 

The Hatch Act is an act that bluntly pro- 
Claims itself as a downright legislative ges- 
pd discrimina against the Government 
2 Ployee almost as if he were to be regarded 

some kind of political pariah. As the act 
ron stands it puts a gag, a halter and a 

traightjacket on the political activities of 
hipt of the best informed, most articulate, 

hly educated and civic minded voting 
States in the population of the United 

Surely none of us here can be persuaded 

the it was ever the intent of Congress or 
intent even of the most inflexible spon- 
re of the Hatch Act to so curtail the in- 
est, enthusiasm, energy, and educational 
uence of Government employees as to 
aoe as A consequence 2 million ciphers 
a Political nonentities amid the American 

ectorate. The act paralyzes deliberately a 
Vast reservoir of political talent and knowl- 
litle capable of a very high order of po- 
¥en 4) Progress which should be given full 

and not stifled. 

un Neyer, in fairness it must be said that 

© Hatch Act came as a climax and a stop- 
Was to a period of abuse when this country 
2 in the very pit of economic despair. It 
a eretore attracted to itself extreme provi- 
3 my bill now aims to elim- 
uation. meet a then possibly extreme sit- 
Por the record I explain that the Hatch 
oer struck out in its day—the late 1930’s— 
8 or alleged political malpractices 
sete misused the WPA for questionable vote- 
s ing ends. Because of this—a fact that 
Cisse, exists in a context that has long 
aie Ppeared from the American scene—the 
the Prohibited Federal officeholders below 
b Po} echelon in the executive 
3 of the Government to participate 

3 in political campaigns. 
wen bill eliminates this dead legislative 

from the act. It eliminates also the 
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1940 amendment to the act extending its 
provisions to State and local government em- 
ployees whose salaries are drawn in whole 
or in part from Federal funds. This politi- 
cally paralyzed still another solid group of 
interested and alert Americans into political 
nonentities. 

The legal and ethical values of the Hatch 
Act that have a genuineness and validity 
are in no way molested by my proposed 
bill. Its broad features remain. 

The decayed carcass that my bill would 
cut from the Hatch Act are the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth sentences of section 
9 (a) of the act entitled “An act to prevent 
pernicious political activities, 1939,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1939, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 118i). My bill would also cut 
away the second, third, and fourth sentences 
of section 12 (a) of the act (5 U. S. C. 118k), 
and sections 15, 16, and 18 of the act (5 
U.S. C., 118i, 118m, 118n). 

The effect would be that the Government 
employee would have restored to him the 
full rights of United States citizenship. The 
effect would be also to free from political 
bondage the State and local government 
employees whose salaries are drawn in whole 
or in part from Federal funds, 

This, it seems to me, apart from the other 
evil features of the measure, represents a 
gratuitous inyasion—and in a sensitive field 
at that—of a regulatory function that 
should properly be left to the several States 
where it definitely belongs. 

It is provisions like this, using the Fed- 
eral Treasury to make applicable to a State 
employee Federal acts because the payroll 
is derived from Federal funds, that excites 
so much suspicion and fear of Federal leg- 
islation. The idea, it seems to me, is wrong 
in principle and the provision is mischievous 
in its execution. ‘ 

Another phase of the Hatch Act that is 
relegated to oblivion should my bill become 
law, is embodied in sections 15, 16, and 18 
which I have already mentioned. These sec- 
tions concentrate powers in the Civil Service 
Commission, powers of discretion, that 
should be removed. Thus the Commission, 
as in the States of Maryland and Virginia, 
or in municipalities the majority of whose 
voters are employed by the Government of 
the United States, may determine whether 
in these areas populated mostly by Govern- 
ment employees, the Government worker 
may participate in political management and 
political campaigns. The act now provides 
that the Commission has the right to deter- 
mine the extent to which the Government 
employees’ participation may go. These and 
other kindred provisos my bill would nullity. 

These, substantially, are the Hatch Act 
evils of which I have been speaking, and it 
is these my bill would correct. 

It is needless to report to this committee 
that the agitation for change in the Hatch 
Act has a considerable history. 

There has come to my office here in the 
Capitol, considerable correspondence, in- 
formed, intelligent, honorable, from not 
merely my own district, but from distant 
parts of the country: Plymouth, Wis., for in- 
stance: St. Paul, Minn.; Portland, Oreg., 
complaining of the Hatch Act. 

In one instance, I find that a post office 
employee was prevented from holding the 
position of mayor of his city to which he had 
been duly elected. There had been in the 
first instance no objection to his holding the 
job of alderman. But when he rose to the 

tion of mayor, the postal regulations 
were suddenly made appHcable to all mu- 
nicipal offices prohibiting their occupancy by 
Federal employees. 

I do not think it would be hard to prove 
that this was a loss to the man himself, to 
his city which had tried to honor him and 
to use his dedicated civic spirit and services, 
and a loss in the end perhaps to his State 
and his country. It is from these grass- 
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roots that our greatest statesmanship and 
leadership has been derived and will con- 
tinue to come. 

I have received complaints in which alert 
and active men and women who would like 
to take part in their political affairs declare 
that they have been relegated to what is 
properly labeled second-class citizenship. It 
certainly seems to me that this is not over- 
stating the case. $ 

Of course, I know that section 9 of the 
Hatch Act while forbidding political manage- 
ment or political campaigning on the part 
of Government employees permits them— 
I quote: “the right to vote as they may 
choose and to express their opinions on all 
8 8 and candidates.“ 

ving the Government emplo the right 

to vote and speak his mind ao clans Is 

almost made to seem here like an act of 

largesse, as if it were a bonus of some kind, 

Site of the granting of a basic human 
ght. 

As I view the situation even this becomes 
a somewhat sterile gesture in light of the 
restrictions to which the Government em- 
ployee is otherwise confined. 

He may vote and he may gossip politics 
but he may not do any of those things that 
will make his political personality in a free 
society effective and meaningful, He is for- 
bidden to participate in political manage- 
ment. He cannot pitch into and be a part 
of the campaigns of politics which give 
American life vividness and color and 
excitement and interest. The Hatch Act 
turns him into a political wallfiower, the 
ugly duckling, who must be isolated from the 
most vital activity of his country. It de- 
prives him of his political red blood 
corpuscles. 

Gentlemen: The Hatch Act is outmoded, 
archaic, unjust and unnecessary. The time 
has come to subject it to the legislative 
surgery that will keep alive whatever gen- 
uine virtue it possesses and radically elimi- 
mate the portions that experience have 
proved unwise and unfair. That surgery, I 
humbly suggest, can be performed effectively 
if.my bill—H. R. 1967—is enacted into law. 

Thank you for the privilege of submitting 
my views to you, 


Belated Applause at Curtain Call 
SPEECH 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day our esteemed colleague, the Honor- 


-able PAUL F. Scuencx, from the Third 


District of Ohio, informed the House of 
the passing of a truly great American, 
the late Governor James M. Cox, on July 
15, and, along with you, Mr. Speaker, 
and others, paid fitting tribute to the 
memory of this outstanding statesman. 

Under leave previously granted, I de- 
sire to insert an editorial which appeared 
in the Nashville Tennessean on July 17, 
1957, eulogizing this distinguished citi- 
zen, The editorial follows: 

BELATED APPLAUSE AT CURTAIN CALL 

Occasionally, in the drama of human his- 
tory, a tragic figure of might-have-been 
crosses center stage, utters lines misunder- 
stood by an emotional audience, then passes 
into the wings amid the hisses and boos. 

In calmer reflection, ofttimes, the audi- 
ence realizes too late that this forgotten 
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actor was, in truth, the most talented per- 
former in the play. Such, in a sense, was 
history’s role for Mr. James M. Cox, pub- 
lisher, former Governor of Ohio, and presi- 
dential candidate. 

World War I had ended in victory for our 
Nation and severe nationalism flooded this 
isolationist “fortress America” when Mr. Cox 
was given his cue. An intelligent man, he 
was politician enough to be aware of this 
feeling, but statesman enough to shun its 
exploitation. A lesser star would have re- 
cited the popular lines, but Mr. Cox, disciple 
of a “warped idealist” named Woodrow Wil- 
son, cried out from the depths of the fortress 
for a foolhardy experiment called the 
League of Nations. 

His political opponent, Mr. Warren G. 
Harding, swept him down in humiliating de- 
feat beneath the wave of emotion. Teapot 
Dome was born of his victory and the dream 
of President Wilson died of it. 

The actor was never called back for his en- 
core, although he went on to wide success 
in the publishing field. He died Monday, at 
87. At this late date, it would be considered 
disrespectful, perhaps, if we stood and ap- 
plauded his performance at curtain call. But 
he deserves it. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, Wis- 
consin will long mourn the death of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. On June 
2, 1957, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, in session at Hurley, 
Wis., adopted a resolution in his memory. 
I request permission to insert this reso- 
lution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION oF SYMPATHY 

Whereas the membership of the 11th dis- 
trict, the American Legion, Department of 
Wisconsin, has always held most high the 
principle of a 100-percent Americanism; and 

Whereas we have felt most deeply the loss 
of our late Senator, Joseph R. McCarthy, one 
of our fellow Legionnaires and outstanding 
advocate of this principle: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the lith district, the 
American Legion, Department of Wisconsin, 
this 2d day of June 1957 in conference duly 
assembled at Hurley, Wis., unanimously de- 
vote 1 minute of silence in memory and 
honor of the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a letter of sympathy be 
sent to Mrs. Jean Kerr McCarthy, by the 
district adjutant, on behalf of the Legion- 
naires of the lith district, the American 
Legion. 


Mr. Speaker, I also request at this 
time, permission to include in the RECORD 
the text of a resolution adopted by the 
members of the Republican caucus of 
the 10th Wisconsin Congressional Dis- 
trict expressing the sympathy of the 
group to Senator McCarthy’s widow, Mrs. 
Jean Kerr McCarthy, and other members 
of the McCarthy family, The resolution 
fellows: 

We, the members of the Republican caucus 


of the 10th Congressional Distric 
consin, do hereby resolve: ee 
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1. To extend to Jean Kerr McCarthy and ~ 


the other members of the McCarthy family 
our heartfelt sympathy in the passing of 
Senator Joseph Raymond McCarthy. 

2. To express our appreciation for the 
services of Senator McCarthy to the people 
he represented and to the Nation at large. 

3. To express our gratitude for the ex- 
ample set by Senator McCarthy in his alle- 
giance to the principles in which he believed, 


There Is Need For Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, a major flood or other such 
natural disaster creates two significant 
problems. First, of course, is the need 
for immediate relief action to prevent 
suffering and privation of the people in- 
volved and assistance in the rehabilita- 
tion of homes, businesses, farms, and 
public facilities. Second, emphasis is 
given to the need for constructive action 
where possible to prevent recurrence of 
such damaging disasters. 

A flood is one of the very few natural 
disasters which can be prevented or, at 
least, its damaging effects minimized. 
Flood protection and flood prevention 
cost money, often lots of money, but 
these are capital investments and they 
result in permanent improvement of our 
Nation. By contrast, floods themselves 
cost lots of money but they represent 
total losses—many times losses of top- 
soil and other property which can never 
be restored or replaced. 

When we weigh the two in the eco- 
nomic balance, there can be no argument 
about it. As long as it is going to cost us 
money one way or the other, who is there 
to say that it is not best to spend the 
money constructively rather than lose it 
destructively? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following editorial from 
the July 1957, issue of the REA News 
published at Alexandria, Minn. I com- 
mend it to every person interested in 
the preservation and development of our 
great national wealth and resources. It 
is objectively written and worthy of care- 
ful reading. The editorial follows: 

‘THERE IS A NEED FOR FLOOD CONTROL 

The recent floods in Minnesota which have 
resulted in millions of dollars worth of dam- 
age to cities, towns, farm buildings and 
crops, are just further proof that Congress 
should appropriate funds to bulld large and 
small dams and to put into effect other nec- 
essary flood control measures. 

The Nation as a whole has been hard hit 
by floods this year in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Connecticut, the Pacific Northwest and in 
other areas, with total damage costs in the 
billions, to say nothing of lives lost. 

Congress has been trying to get flood con- 
trol appropriations through, but those sup- 
porting such measures have been strongly 


opposed by people who call these programs 
“pork barrel” projects. Much of the oppo- 
sition, no doubt, comes from people who live 
in the comfort and safety of metropolitan, 
flood-free areas. We wonder if they would 
so strongly oppose these appropriations were 
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they to actually see what a flood-stricken 
area looks like, or if they were to suffer 
through a flood. 

Senator JoHNnson recently said in Senate 
debate: 

“I doubt whether any other single form of 
appropriation of Federal funds is returned 
to the American people in such a direct and 
tangible form as the money- we have spent 
for dams to control our rivers. The cost of 
these projects is an investment in the future 
of our country—and not the far distant fu- 
ture, either.” 

Johnson reported that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had invested $65 million in a flood 
control project in north Texas, and said the 
Army Corps of Engineers, conservatively, es- 
timated that this project had saved $68 
million in damage during this year’s floods. 

Senator Busn, of Connecticut, said that had 
$8 million been appropriated for dams in his 
State back in 1947, there would have been 
some $90 million of damage avoided during 
the floods of 1955, to say nothing of lives 
saved. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Dally World reported 
April 29: 

“Farmers in the Double Creek Valley here 
had waited 3 years to see if the Government's 
network of small upstream dams would hold 
back the raging waters once it rained enough 
to send the creek on a rampage. 

“The test came last week when more than 
6 inches of rain were dumped on the Double 
Creek watershed in 10 days, and it was still 
raining Monday. In previous years that 
much water would have flooded 2,000 acres 
in the valley, destroying crops on more than 
40 farms. 

“But this time there was no flood. The 
dams held back the water. 

“Farmer James Little said he believed he 
would have had ‘more than 800 acres on his 
farm flooded if it hadn’t been for the dams.’ 

“Farmer Floyd Hand was enthusiastic 
about the dams. ‘We can sleep at night 
now when it rains, since the flood hazard is 
removed and we don't have to worry about 
losing our crops.’ ” 

This writer does not pretend to be an ex- 
pert on flood control * * * that is a job for 
the Army Corps of Engineers and other ex- 
perts. But it seems rather senseless to allow 
these floods to take place if effective measures 
could be taken to prevent them. It seems 
senseless to walt for a flood to happen, de- 
clare an area a disaster area, and then have 
to spend Federal and Red Cross funds to help 
the people. Funds spent before the tragedy 
occurs are worth much more than funds 
expended after people have lost their lives 
and properties. 

We need an effective flood-control pro- 
gram, not only in Minnesota, but all over the 
Nation in affected areas. As the gross na- 
tional income indicates, we are a wealthy 
Nation. Certainly, a very small portion of 
this wealth could be used to protect our 
people from rivers which turn destructive 
during heavy rains. 


Where Did Big Economy Drive Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the following news item from the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune was forwarded to me 
by a good American and believer in con- 
stitutional government, with this com- 
ment: 

It is difficult to believe that this could 
happen in the United States of America, 
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It is indeed difficult to believe that 
this sort of thing can be carried on. It 
is outrageous that the apostles of big 
spending have now worked out programs 
under which the taxpayers of America 
pay the cost of schemes of this kind to 
brainwash the public. I insert herewith 
the article by Willard Edwards: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 15, 

1957 
Wurre Dm Bic Economy Drive Go?—How 
AGENCY REVERSED TIDE OF LETTERS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, July 14—Congressional in- 
vestigators are nearing a solution to one of 
the great mysteries of the 1957 session. 

The mystery: What happened to the big 
economy drive of a few months ago which 
Was sparked by a tremendous flood of mail 
from indignant taxpayers? 

Evidence gathered thus far by House Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee, headed 
by Representative Harpy (Democrat, of Vir- 
Binila), indicates the following: 

The Government used taxpayers’ money to 
launch a propaganda drive in behalf of con- 
tinued big spending. 
= The State Department dipped into 

emergency funds“ to pay for “public opin- 

ion polls” which allegedly showed the vast 
Majority of Americans in favor of keeping 
foreign aid spending at high levels. These 
were “leaked” to Washington and New York 
newspapers, 
: PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 

Special letter-writing drives were or- 
ganized to pressure Senators and Representa- 
tives who were outspoken in favor of re- 
ducing the Eisenhower foreign spending 
budget. 

This last operation functioned so swiftly. 
in response to Washington orders, that 
Some legislators were astounded when they 
received telegrams urging them to support 
President Eisenhower's radio and television 
Appeals for spending abroad. The wires were 
Sent before Mr. Eisenhower began speaking. 

As a result of this organized drive, econ- 
omy sentiment began to wane in a Congress 
Which, in any event, was conditioned to 
Swollen budgets. Written protests of the 
hundreds of thousands, who joined last 
February and March in spontaneous de- 
mands for budget reductions, were forgotten. 

ling (the swapping of votes for pet 
Spending projects) helped keep appropria- 
tions large. 
HERE IS AN EXAMPLE 


The experience of Representative GLENARD 
P. Lirscome (Republican, of California), a 
member of the investigating subcommittee, 
furnished a revealing example of how the ad- 
ministration moved to pressure Congressmen. 

omB, 42, was a senior partner in a 
Public accounting firm in Los Angeles be- 
fore he came to Congress. His professional 

gave him a pronounced aversion to 
huge Government spending. 

Lipscomm, like other Members of Congress, 
Was overwhelmed by mail from his constit- 
uents early this year attacking the Presi- 

, Gent's $71 billion budget and criticizing, in 
Particular, the President's request for more 
than $4 billion in foreign-aid spending. 


ASTONISHED AT POLL 


He was, therefore, astonished in February 
to note a page 1 story in the Washington 
Star which revealed that public opinion 
Polls taken by the State Department showed 
the American people 90 percent in favor of 
continued high spending abroad. 

mp wrote John Hollister, head of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion which administers the foreign-ald pro- 
Sram, asking for information on how these 
Polls were taken and who paid for them. 
The use of public funds to propagandize the 
American people in behalf of foreign aid was 
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specifically forbidden by Congress in 1952 
under an amendment sponsored by Senator 
DworsHax (Republican, of Idaho). 

Lipscoms received a reply from a Hol- 
lister aid which stated that the requested 
information could not be supplied—it was 
for official use only. 

CHANGE IN MAIL 

Almost immediately Lrescoms noted a 
curious change in his mail, A number of 
his constituents, who had not previously 
shown interest in bis attitude, began writing 
urgent appeals that he support the foreign- 
aid program. 

Subsommnsttes hearings last week pointed 
to Mrs. Elinor K. Wolf as a key figure in the 
ICA's propaganda efforts. Mrs. Wolf is an 
old hand in promoting foreign spending. 
She was a protege of Paul G. Hoffman, former 
director of foreign aid when it was known 
as the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and a leader of on ON, for the 

1 plan back in the forties. 
ge was hired last January 17 by 
William J. Caldwell, Director of the Office of 
Public Reports, ICA, as a $30-a-day con- 

itant. 
He testified that her job was to provide 
information for study groups, labor organ- 
izations, and foreign-aid-groups in line 
with his Department’s objective—to put 
the mutual security program in its proper 
perspective and correct public misconcep- 
tions. Caldwell vigorously denied that his 
office put out propaganda sa violation of 
he orshak amendment. 
; see Wolf compiled a long list of organi- 
zations to which she forwarded material in 
behalf of the foreign-aid program. She also, 
according to reports, stimulated the letter- 
writing campaigns to Congressmen opposed 
to foreign spending but Caldwell said he 
knew nothing about this. 
ADMITS HER PART 05 

, Wolfe's services were abruptly te - 
Kate April 18 when ICA Director Hollister 
discovered the nature of her duties. — 

Hollister told Caldwell to fire her ause 
ner employment was an unjustifiable ex- 
pense on the taxpayer. ‘Hollister has since 
announced his resignation. 

Mrs. Wolf later admitted that she helped 
organize the sending of telegrams and letters 
to Congressmen urging support of President 
Eisenhower's foreign-aid appeals. 

The investigating staff confronted Cald- 
well with a memo dated February 4 urging 
release of the public opinion polls which 
contradicted congressional mail showing 
popular demands for a cut in foreign spend- 

Caldwell admitted slipping the poll 
results to the Washington Star and the New 
York Times. 

The memo mentioned admiringly the edu- 
cational program which preceded the Mar- 
shall plan 10 years ago and advocated a new 
educational pr to counteract a public 
impression that the foreign-aid program was 
a giveaway. 

Son wre putting out propaganda rather 
than legitimate information,” Harpy ac- 
cused the witness. 


The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 
Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following resolution 
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recently adopted by the Young Republi- 
can Club of Arlington, Va., an outstand- 
ing club in my district, in behalf of our 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy: 

Whereas death claimed the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin on May 2, 1957; and 

Whereas the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin helped to awaken the American people to 
aes intrigues of international communism; 
an 

Whereas Senator McCarthy was one of the 
most tireless workers in the Republican 
Party; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy was to many 
Republicans more than the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin because of his fight against 
communism and his work for the party: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Republican 
Club of Arlington, Va. expresses its sym- 
pathy at his untimely death: and further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Senator's widow, Mrs. Jean 
Kerr McCarthy. 


Communism and Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 + 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ee RD, I include the folowing resolu- 

on: 

RESOLUTION 41, COMMUNISM AND COURTS 

Whereas every Russian Communist leader 
from the inception of the movement to the 
present has publicly announced the de- 
struction of the United States of America 
as a cardinal aim of communism in terms 
as clear as those of Hitler in Mein Kampf; 
and 

Whereas the evidence of the aims of the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America so clearly establishes that organiza- 
tion as a dedicated member of an interna- 
tional conspiracy, under the absolute control 
of the U. S. S. R., devoted to the forceful over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States of America, that even the Supreme 
Court of our Nation has been forced to recog- 
nize this fact; and 

Whereas public knowledge of the menace 
is gravely lacking and recent court decisions 
protect the conspiracy to such an extent that 
additional publicity and legislation are ob- 
viously necessary: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the hereinafter listed pro- 
visions be accepted as a part of the official 
position of the Department of Virginia, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
on communism and that wherever indicated, 
such action as is necessary to activiate any 
provision be taken. 

1. We recognize the Communist conspiracy 
as the threat that it is to the security of our 
Nation and pledge ourselves to combat it 
with all legitimate means in our power. 

2. (a) We recognize and appreciate the 
magnificent efforts of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security of the Ju- 
diclary Committee under Senator James O. 
FasTLanp and of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities under Representative 
Francis E. WaLTer and recommend that 
the 58th National Encampment of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
adopt a resolution vigorously endorsing the 
continued existence of these committees 
and, in view of recent court decisions eur- 
tailing their investigative activities, recom- 
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mending such legislative action as Is neces- 
sary to enable these committees to function 
in an unhampered manner including pro- 
hibition of the abuse of the fifth amendment. 

(b) Sympathetically consider the 1957 rec- 
ommendations of the aforementioned com- 
mittees and adopt a resolution recommend- 
ing that Congress enact legislation covering 
those recommendations which are approved 
by the National Encampment. 

(c) That copies of this resolution be sent 
to Senator EasTLAND and Representative 
WALTER as an expression of our appreciation 
of their efforts and of the service rendered 
by their committees. 

3. That we endorse the activities of Com- 
rade McNamara and his American sov- 
ereignty campaign and recommend the 

Wider dissemination of his publication and 
if feasible by its regular incorporation in the 
National magazine. 

4. That we recommend a resolution by the 
58th National Encampment endorsing the 
enactment by Congress of the following leg- 
islation. 

(a) Empowering the various States to leg- 
islate against subversive activities within 
their borders. 

(b) Protecting the secrecy of FBI files on 
subversive activities. 

(c) Permitting the expulsion of subversive 
employees from nonsensitive agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

5. We recommend that the 58th national 
encampment review all recent Federal court 
decisions which hamper the investjgation and 
prosecution of communism and formulate a 
comprehensive resolution or resolutions 
pressing for such legislation as is necessary 
to protect the United States against sub- 
version. 

6. In addition to our condemnation of 
communism, we unqualifiedly oppose totali- 
tarianism in any form. 

Approved by the 35th annual Department 
Encampment, Department of Virginia, which 
convened in Ocean View, Va., June 16-19, 
1957. 


! Indecisive Ike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that very little study was given 
to the so-called civil rights legislation 
by the Chief Executive before his bill 
was introduced. It is also apparent that 
very little study has been given to this 
legislation by the Chief Executive since 
its introduction until now. I hope that 
in view of the debate in the House and 
the Senate which brought out so vividly 
the evils of this bill that the President of 
the United States, who is the President 
of all of the people, will give serious 
thought and study to this legislation so 
that he will know what his bill contains, 
the evils it foists upon the American 
people and at least try to have the legis- 
lation amended so as to conform to what 
he says he wanted in the bill. 

Now for the first time during the long 
controversy over this legislation which 
has been going on since January, the 
northern press is beginning to publish 
accounts of all phases of the legislation. 
I hope this will continue so that the peo- 
ple in all sections of the country will be 
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fully informed as to just what this legis- 
lation permits the Federal Government 
acting through one official can do to the 
rights and freedoms of the people of this 
country. 

On Thursday, July 18, 1957, there ap- 
peared an editorial in the Richmond 
News Leader entitled “Indecisive Ike.” 
It is a splendid editorial pointing out 
facetiously the lack of knowledge of what 
this legislation contains on the part of 
the President. 

In the hope that it will be read by some 
of the people in all sections of this coun- 
try, I am including it with my remarks. 
The editorial is as follows: 

INDECISIVE IKE 

It was on July 3 that James Reston of 
the New York Times addressed a question 
to Mr. Eisenhower. The President, said Mr. 
Reston, had twice described his civil rights 
bill as fair and moderate; now Senator Rus- 
SELL had asserted the bill was not really a 
measure to protect a right to vote, but actu- 
ally was a cunning device to enforce school 
integration. Would the President care to 
comment on that? 

Well, said Mr. Eisenhower, he knew what 
he was seeking, and that was a law to pre- 
yent anybody from illegally interfering with 
anybody else's right to vote. He wanted a 
civil rights division in the Department of 
Justice, and he wanted a commission to 
investigate these things. It was rather in- 
comprehensible to him that respected men 
would suddenly make statements that the 
bill would lead to disorder. 

Mr. Reston persisted. In the light of those 
comments, would the President be willing 
to see the bill rewritten to deal specifically 
with the right to vote, and not with school 
integration? 

“Well, I would not want to answer this in 
detail,” said Mr. Eisenhower, “because I was 
reading part of that bill this morning, and 
I—there were certain phrases I didn't com- 
pletely understand.” 


The President's obvious uncertainty about 
the bill gave hope to opponents, and caused 
some consternation among the measure's 
supporters, Senator Know.anp of Califor- 
nia, leading Republican advocate of a strong 
civil rights bill, visited the White House 
to stiffen the President's spine. He re- 
turned—this was on Monday—with a state- 
ment that the President approved the bill 
as it appeared before the Senate; indeed, the 
President regarded all four sections of the 
bill as highly desirable. 

On Tuesday afternoon, while the Presi- 
dent was out playing golf, Press Secretary 
Hagerty released a still stronger statement 
of White House support. The President did 
not intend to retreat or compromise. 

Yesterday reporters had another direct go 
at the President. The first question came 
from Merriman Smith of the United Press: 
What about the use of Federal troops to en- 
force school integration orders? Mr. Eisen- 
hower replied that he couldn't imagine any 
circumstances that would ever induce him 
to use troops, and he certainly was not seek- 
ing additional authority of that kind. 

Later in the conference, Rowland Evans, 
Jr., of the New York Herald Tribune gained 
the floor. He asked if the President were 
convinced “that it would be a wise exten- 
sion of Federal power at this stage to per- 
mit the Attorney General to bring suits on 
his own motion to enforce school integra- 
tion in the South.“ 

Mr. Eisenhower seemed to be completely 
befuddled. The transcript reads: 

“Well, no; I have—as a matter of fact, 
as you state it that way, on his own motion, 
without any request from local authorities, 
I suppose that is what you are talking 
about— 
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“Yes, sir. I think that is what the bill 
would do, part III. 

“Well, in that we will see what they agree 
on * 7. I personally believe if you try to 
go too far too fast in laws in this delicate 
field, that has involved the emotions of so 
many millions of Americans, you are mak- 
ing a mistake. I believe we have got to have 
laws that go along with education and un- 
derstanding, and I believe if you go beyond 
that at any one time, you cause trouble 
rather than benefit.” 

Is it any wonder that even Senator Dova- 
Las of Illinois, a rabid partisan of civil rights 
legislation, suggested extended debate to 
educate Mr. Eisenhower? It should be evi- 
dent to the President by this time, if he 
reflects on the matter for so much as 5 min- 
utes, that he has been thoroughly victimized 
by his palace guard. 

He wanted a bill relating to the right to 
vote. Such proponents of the pending bill 
as Senator Javirs of New York now are con- 
fessing, for the first time, that the measure 
really is designed to enforce school integra- 
tion. Voting rights are secondary. 

The President was shocked to learn that 
his bill is cunningly tied to an old recon- 
struction statute authorizing the use of 
troops to enforce court orders. Yet that is 
the status of the bill. 

Mr. Eisenhower plainly is not aware that 
his bill permits his Attorney General to ob- 
tain ex parte injunctions—that is, injunc- 
tions granted without a hearing to the de- 
fendants—compelling school integration. He 
does not comprehend that the filing of such 
proceedings does not depend upon any re- 
quest from local officials; he does not know 
suits could be brought without even the 
consent of named plaintiffs. 

To this moment, the President of the 
United States has not the foggiest notion 
of what his own bill is all about, what it 
says, what it does, what it would mean. 
And if a President is so easily misled, so 
wholly befuddled, what of men in lesser 
offices? Does the Senate of the United States 
really propose to act in this disorderly con- 
fusion, this morass of misunderstanding? 

Mr. Eisenhower's performance is, in a way, 
pathetic. The Senate’s performance is dis- 
graceful. 


Tribute to the United States Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE- 
corp, I include the following report of 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, our very able 
and distinguished Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who recently returned from an in- 
spection of the Mediterranean ma- 
neuvers of the Sixth Fleet. His military 
evaluation of the Marine Corps fighting 
units is highly significant and very gra- 
tifying to those of us who have served in 
the Marine Corps. 

Admiral Burke's report follows: 

During our recent visit to Sixth Fleet, I 
inspected the ist Battalion, 2d Marines. It 
is an impressive organization, in fine combat 
condition, and ready if needed. This bat- 
talion is typical of what I see everywhere 
when visiting Marine Corps units. I con- 
tinue to be impressed, but certainly not sur- 
prised, by the efficiency with which the 
Marines are doing their job throughout the 
world. The strategic versatility of our sea- 
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Power was enhanched by the combat- 
Teadiness of the Fleet Marine Force units 
which embarked in Japan and sailed to the 
Persian Gulf during the Suez crisis. The 
ready-to-go FMF units with Sixth Fleet gave 
Cat Brown a powerful and immediately 
available high card during the Jordanian 
difficulties. It's the same everywhere—the 
Marines are ready. 

This capability to move instantly and to 
5 combat ready on arrival is not achieved 
zi accident., It is the result of outstanding 
eadership and a lot of hard work. The lead- 
ership of the Marines from their Com- 
mandant on down has been and continues 
5 be outstanding. With such leadership, 
— in the Navy can be confident that the 

rines will continue to be ready and able 
8 sae in and help with any job we under- 


Legislation by Scare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


; Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 

Owing editorial from the New Republic 

of July 15, 1957, is most timely: 
LEGISLATION BY SCARE 


$ We have heard and will continue hearing, 
rom southerners in particular, that con- 
Sidered deliberation is an essential of demo- 
2 government, Legislation, especially 
€gislation concerning civil rights, must not 
1 rushed; all sides must be heard, and at 
ength. 
ae theory is sound. But it would be 
od convincing if it were consistently ap- 
plied. Take the case of one piece of civil 
2 legislation now before the Congress 
whee which little has been written and on 
bin ch there has been no debate—S. 2377, a 
designed according to its partisans to 
: e the FBI's confidential files from in- 
8 iminate public scrutiny. We shall come 
of 5 to some of the questionable contents 
is 0 bill; what concerns us at the moment 
8 e speed with which it shot through the 
Or propriate subcommittees and committees 
both branches of Congress. ; 
Rute came up before the Senate Special 
oraz mmittee on Improvement in the Fed- 
oat Criminal Code on June 28. Two, and 
y two, witnesses were called to testify. 
8 Spoke for the bill Attorney General 
Tr wnell and Assistant Secretary of the 
Fedor David W. Kendall. Immediately 
25 r their statements, the subcommittee 
Rana and forwarded the bill to the full 
111 clary Committee, presided over by that 
8 advocate of unlimited debate, 
Raat JaMrs EASTLAND, of Mississippi. On 
pe 1, the full committee took up the Dill, 
it Nob tre a few minutes, it, too, approved 
. * 5 witnesses were called upon, 
ta ene ran dissenting statements placed 
Similarly in the House, the bill was en- 
prem e both the subcommittee (June 27) 
— Bove full Judiciary Committee (July 2) 
e same days it came before those 
Bro es. The only witnesses were Mr. 
K nell. Mr. Kendall, and Representatives 
DEA Keating and Francis Walter. 
its y the speed? Because on June 3, in 
Count ing in the Jencks case, the Supreme 
th directed the Government to produce 
© Statements made to the FBI by witness 
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Harvey Matusow, and restated the tradi- 
tional proposition that Government may not 
undertake to prosecute someone and then 
invoke its privileges to deprive the accused 
of information which might be material to 
his defense. Nothing radical in that. As 
the dean of the Harvard Law School put it, 
the opinion “simply blueprints procedures 
used right here in Boston and every crim- 
inal court.” 

But that is not the impression of the 
Jencks ruling one got by reading the news- 
papers. A front-page story in the New York 
Herald Tribune signed by Don Whitehead, 
author of The FBI Story, opened with the 
dramatic warning that, the FBI is prepared 
today to drop out of the prosecution of 
espionage and criminal cases if such a dras- 
tic step should be necessary to protect the 
confidential nature of its files.” 

Attorney General Brownell warned of a 
“grave emergency.” Nothing so frightening 
had been heard in Washington since Post- 
master Summerfield threatened to slow up 
mail deliveries if the Post Office were not 
given more money, or since Secretary Dulles 
sald communism would take over the Middle 
East if the Eisenhower doctrine were not ap- 
proved. There was no time to waste in, say, 
reading what Brownell's legislation said. 

And what it says is worth reading, It 
would, among other things, deny the de- 
tense in criminal trials access to any FBI 
reports which were not signed or otherwise 
approved by the witness, thus permitting the 
FBI in effect to determine itself whether any 
statements it takes down will ever be dis- 
closed. S. 2377 also would permit the Gov- 
ernment to withhold even those portions of 
FBI reports which the trial Judge has or- 
dered turned over to the defense. Under one 
provision of the Brownell bill, the judge 
would then have an option: He could de- 
clare a mistrial or, and this is new, he could 
proceed with the trial and merely stirke out 
of the record all testimony of the prosecu- 
tion witness concerned. In effect, then, the 
bill invites a relaxation of rules governing 
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Address of Brig. Gen. John L. Person, 
Assistant Chief of Army Engineers at 
Dedication Ceremonies Held at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on Tuesday, July 16, 1957, 
Upon Completion of the Multi-Million- 
Dollar Flood Control System for the 
Wyoming Valley Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 


address: 


Greater WILKES-BARRE FLOOD CONTROL 

DEDICATION CEREMONY, WILKES-BARRE, PA., 

Jux 16, 1957 

I am very happy and honored to have 
been invited to take part in these ceremonies 
which dedicate the multimillion flood-con- 
trol works in the greater Wilkes-Barre area. 

General Itschner, the Army's Chief of 
Engineers, has asked me to express his re- 
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grets for not being able to attend. Other 
earlier commitments have made it impossible - 
for him to be nt. 

I feel that the flood protection which has 
been completed in the Wyoming Valley 
places me in an enyiable position among 
my comembers of the Armed Forces. From 
time to time, all of the military services 
find themselves called upon to assist a local 
community in an emergency. When they 
ae finished mag job, the soldiers, sailors, 

en, or marines return to their primary 
task of training for ense 
precept th g the military def of 

We in the Corps of ineers, howe 
find ourselves with a 8 eee 
In addition to our combat mission and our 
military construction responsibilities, we 
have been charged with another great re- 
sponsibility—to investigate, plan, design and 
construct flood-control and navigation im- 
provement projects that enable American 
citizens to work for the future of our Nation. 

Now, I am sure that you, of all e, know 
that floods are costly. 8 
whenever a river overflows its natural banks. 
Farmlands and crops are washed away or 
burdened with undesirable waterborne de- 
bris. Homes are flooded and furnishings are 
quite often ruined. Lives may be lost, people 
made homeless and health endangered. In- 
dustries are forced to shut down during the 
flood period and usually remain shut down 
for weeks, or even months, while repairs are 
being made and flood-borne debris is being 
cleaned up. This results in loss of produc- 
tion with losses for the owners and loss of 
wages for the workers, Also of importance 
is the disruption of transportation and com- 
munication. This happens because river 
valleys offer natural avenues which have 
been followed by highways, railroads, and 
communication lines. Floods often wash 
out these facilities and by so doing have eco- 
nomic effects reaching far beyond the river 
basins in which the floods occur. 

Flood stage at Wilkes-Barre, th 
height at which the Susquehanna River ‘ised 
to overflow its natural banks, is 22 feet. 
There are records of many such overflows. 
There is, for instance, a detailed account of 
the famous “pumpkin” flood of 1786 which 
occurred at harvesttime and which got its 
name because it brought down a large num- 
ber of pumpkins bouncing along on the crest 
of the floodwaters and striking like cannon- 
balls into the sides of houses and barns right 
here in the Wyoming Valley. But the great- 
est floods of which we have record were in 
March 1936 and March 1865. Both reached 
a stage of 33.1 feet. The 1936 flood alone 
caused damages of $3,780,000 at Wilkes-Barre 
and Hanover Township; $3,930,000 at King- 
ston and Edwardsville; $1,320,000 at Plym- 
outh; and $420,000 at Swoyersville and Forty 
Fort—a total of $9,450,000. At today's prices, 
it would, of course, be very much more. 

For the people of Luzerne Co 
were just beginning to make a eee 
following this Nation’s worst economic de- 
pression, the 1936 flood was a serious blow. 
The flooded area in Kingston extended back 
for more than a mile and a half from the 
river, that in Wilkes-Barre and Hanover 
Township for distances ranging up to a mile. 
Many were homeless. Industry and com- 
merce were shut down. To say that the 
communities here in the Wyoming Valley ~ 
were crippled, and crippled badly, is cer- 
tainly not exaggerating. 

Although some progress in flood protec- 
tion was made a short time before, the im- 
portant financial support needed to accom- 
plish the projects we dedicate today came 
after the first Flood Control Act was passed 
by Congress and approved by the President 
on June 22, 1936. With the authority 
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granted by that act, the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers undertook flood-control 
work in the Wyoming Valley. The Balti- 
more district engineer was assigned the 
responsibility of doing the job. 

In spite of the delays caused by World 
‘War II and the Korean emergency, the task 
in this valley which was initiated by and 
authorized by the 1936 act, has now been 
completed. 

Lest I mislead you into thinking that only 
the Federal Government has had an interest 
in providing flood control for Luzerne 
County, let me state that you, yourselves, 
have made a substantial contribution to 
these projects. Nearly one million dollars 
in funds, in rights-of-way and in real estate 
have been contributed by local interests— 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Luzerne 
County, the city of Wilkes-Barre and the 
various boroughs in this valley receiving this 
flood protection. In addition, the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, the boroughs and the county 
Officials have undertaken the maintenance 
and operation of these completed works. 
This is a most important job. For these 
flood-control works will serve you well, will 
protect you from floods, only if they are 
property maintained and operated. 
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To date, the benefits already realized from 
Wyoming Valley fiood control include savings 
of more than $34 million in flood damages 
which have been prevented. They already 
represent 2½ times the cost of the fiood- 
control works which we dedicate today. But 
the benefits have been much more than that. 
They include security and safety and the 
opportunity to build without fear that what 
you build may be swept away next year by 
floodwaters. 

Now this work is finished, but we should 
not forget that the reservoirs yet to be built 
in the watershed of the Susquehanna up- 
stream frém here will add still more to the 
protection of this valley. 

Your chamber of commerce is striving to 
increase the prosperity of this area by invit- 
ing more diversified industries to settle here. 
A recent story in one of the local papers 
stated that Scranton and Wilkes-Barre are 
rated 40th among the Nation's retail mar- 
kets and that they comprise the third mar- 
keting area tn Pennsylvania. I trust that 
the work accomplished here by the Corps of 
Engineers has contributed to and will be 
instrumental in the growth and progress of 
your communities. Added to this are my 
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fervent best wishes for your future safety 
and well-being along the banks of this Sus- 
quehanna River, 


Comparison of Proposed Hells Canyon 
Dam With Three-Dam Project Licensed 
by Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following comparison 
of proposed Hells Canyon Dam with 
three-dam project licensed by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission 2 


Comparison of proposed Hells Canyon Dam with 3-dam project licensed by FPO 


[All figures in this tabulation are from Government sources and records) 


FPO 3-dam licensed project 


Proposed Government dam at Hells Canyon 


1. Power output, dependable capacity (see note on | 767,000 kilowatts (FPC finding No. 32; staff exhibit 78). 785,000 kilowatts (FPC staff exhibit 367). 


item 1). 


2. Average annual energy production (sce note on | 5,720,900,000 kilowatt-hours (BPA power study, June 


item 2). 
3. Cost of project (sce note on item 3)_.-...-..--...----- 


4. Power cost, at market (sce note on item 4. = 


5. Benofit-to-cost ratios (see note on item 5) 
6. Availability of power to entire 
7. Active storage 
& Effecti 


33. Power revenues to aid roclamat ſon 
14. Development of phosphate fertilizer_.........-....... 


15. Development of electro-process industry 
16. Best plan of comprehensive river development 


15, 1958). 
FPO estimate 


$175, 706, 000 


Total cost 


8. 555, p. 215 
Transmission | 


5,185,000,000 kilowatt-hours (BPA memorandum, Aug. 


11, 1955, Committee Print 1-A, S. 1333, p. 16). 
of 


USBR, estimated; letter of Secretary 


Interior, aay 1, 1957 (House hearings on renee GES 
nes 120, 500, 000 


500, 000 


Total orst 


000, 000 72, % 
3.15 mills, before taxes (FPC staff exhibit 372); 4.5 to 5 | 3.79 to 4.4 mills (no taxes paid); testimony ot USBR 
mills, including taxes paid. 


witness, 8. 655 hearings, P. 80; Army and USBR re- 


; portr oa Hells Canyon estimate power costs at 4 to 4.4 
on hen (examiner's finding 150). 
"| 3,880,000 aere-fect, 


State (per 3,960,000 | State: None, 
—.— (per year’ , 750, 000 
Yes; if Congress so provides Yes; if Congress so provides. 
No difference, Transmission cost alone for Federal power, 400 miles to hosphate | beds, would be 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour (testimony of BPA chief engineer, House hearings on Interior Department appropriations for 1955, p. 1211). 
No difference, with cost and losses for transmission to arcas where labor and transportation sre available for industry 


Yes, FPC found (decision, p. 19) that the 3-dam plan 
is 5 adapted to a comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment,” 


No. FPO recommended (decision, p: 19) that the United 
e 


States should not undertake the 


velopment of Hells 
Canyon, 


Item 1, Power output: Government dam proponents compare power output 
figures of 924,000 kilowatts for the Hells Canyon Dam, as against 505,000 kilowatts 
for the 3 dams licensed by FPC, derived from the report of the FPO hearing dx - 
The report itself shows, however, that these figures are not comparable: 
figure for the 3 dams is “at site“ power production w (the comparable 
output from the high dam is 513,000 kilowatts); the 924,000 figure 
at plants farther downstream, 
To build these 5 additional pais would cost the 


aminer. 
‘The 505,000 


te power, plus power assumed to be produced at & 


5 of which are not in existence. 


Government another $873,000,000 (Public Works Appropriat 
Even this added cost would not change the dependable capac 
staff exhibit 367 shows that the 


pp. 129, LH). 
aloe as, if these 5 plants were constructed, FPO 


AE pe a capacity would be: High dam, 800,000 kilowatts; 3-dam licensed 


J00 kilowatts, 


Item 2, Average annual energy production: When the high dam reservoir is low, the 
turbines could not operate efficiently, and Hells Canyon would produce less 
than the 3 dams. At the 1952 hearings on H. R. 5743, p. 360, the Power Manager 
BPA testified that in low water years, generation at the high dam would have to be 


Hd to only 66,000 kilowatts for 3 months of the year. 
item 3, Cost of 


suthorized b 
more than $87,000,000 per year for the next U years, 


project: The above estimates do not include other costs included In 
ing bills to authorize Hells Canyon, Total costs authorized by these bills 
w amount to over half a billion dollars. The Secretary of the Interior reports 
Oru of July 1, 1957, Honse hearings on S. 555, transcript, p. 215) that the construe- 


NOTES 


for the high dam ts 
wp. 17, 19). 
te! 


for 1958, hearings, 
ity com- 
licensed project. 
project, 


have a mar 


er 
er ot and would therefore be 


Sce also note to items 7-9, 


control plans, 


Item 4. Power cost: A power-cost comparison, appearing in a tabulation 
by high-dam proponents, of 2.7 mills for the high dam, as 

3 dams, is based not only upon the incomparabla “ 
but also upon an assumed construction cost for the 
in above tabulation), and upon assumed o: 

the actual costs of the Iduho Power 


against 6.69 mills for the 

wer output“ figures in note 1, 
dams of $191,000,000 (see item 3 
ting costs “370 8 higher“ than 


Co. The examiner made this clear in his report 


m 5, Benefit-to-cost ratio: The FPC findings (Nos. 33-35) show a henefit-to-cost 
ratio for the 3 dams of 1.3 to 1 on power output alone, without giving credit for the 
flood control and navigation benefits (over $1,100,000 annually) resulting from the 
The ratios shown for the high dam include these benefits. ‘Thus 
the actual benefit-to-cost ratios are even more in favor of the 3-dam pi 
indicated in {tem 5, in the tabulation, above. FPC Staff Exhibit 372showed that the 
additional power from the high dam would cost (annually) $8, 

t value of only $5,221,000—i, e., a benefi 
economically unfeas: 

Items 7-9. Comparative si 
behind the big dam cannot be 
acre-feet of storage in the FPO licensed 
H. R. 5, chart, transcript, p, 237). 
acre-feet of storage in the dam 


roject than 


189,000, and would 
ck t-to-cost ratio of only 0.64 to 1 


capacity: The 3,880,000 acre-feet of storage space 
ed except in about 4 years out of 20; the 1,000,000 
oS can be filled every year (hearings on 

The FPC found (decision, p. 9) that tho 1,000,000 
licensed project is consistent with the Army's flood- 


Items 9-11, Flood control. navigation, and recreation: The FPC found (decision, 
y the Hells Canyon bills would require appropriations averaging p H) that ‘‘the public purposes such as flood control, navigation, and recreation could 
5 


offectuated to about the same extent under either plan of development.“ 
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Professor Hits Cigarette-Cancer Link 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, every few. 
years certain people raise the old to- 
bacco-cancer scare. For what reason I 
do not know. We see it being promi- 
nently played up in the press again at 
this time 


There appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American issue of Wednesday, July 
17, 1957, a news article by Walter Bazar 
entitled “Professor Hits Cigarette-Can- 
cer Link” and in the same issue there 
appeared an article by Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of the New York Jour- 
Nal-American entitled “Too Much Talk, 
No Evidence,So We'll Keep On Smoking.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

lude the two articles, which are as 
follows: 
Proressor Hrrs CIGARET-CANCER Link 
(By Walter Bazar) 
A ‘prominent medical pioneer in cancer 
today challenged the theory that 
cigaret smoking is a cause of human lung 


Evidence from both statistical and experi- 
Mental approaches to the theory “does not 
appear sufficiently significant to me to war- 
rant forsaking the pleasure of smoking,” de- 
Clared Dr. Harry S. N. Greene, chairman of 
the Department of Pathology, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

CITES ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


Dr. Greene stated his reasons for doubt- 
ing that existing “evidence” shows a cause- 
nud ettect relationship between tobacco and 
ung cancer in his introduction to the new 
book, “Science Looks at Smoking.” 

The book, written by Eric Northrup, fea- 
ture editor of Scope Weekly, a national 
ard. newspaper, was published by Cow- 


Of reports that the incidence of lung can- 
Cer has been rising, Dr. Greene wrote: 
Despite the absence of definite proof in 
One or the other direction, the assump- 
generally has been made that the in- 
ce has increased and this has been 
lap idered as a clue in the search for a re- 
ted environmental agent. 
“STATISTICAL STUDIES NOTED 
nany factors in man’s environment have 
nged in the past 50 years and several of 
Sune pertain to lung cancer. The atmos- 
poes has become polluted with the ex- 
8 gases of industry and automobiles; 
N smoking has become a universal 
bit; and K-ray examination for the early 
On of tuberculosis has become a 
Standard procedure to which many individ- 
Uals are subjected at frequent intervals. 
wh are many other factors, any one of 
ich shows an increase in prevalence com- 
Parable to that believed to obtain in lung 
cancer; but for reasons that appear more 
neee than objective, major attention 
been directed toward smoking.” 
Of statistical studies, Dr. Greene declared: 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the sta- 
di to establish a 


ing and lung cancer. These studies have 
Eo the subject of a barrage of propaganda 
th in the press and over the radio, and 
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the controversy has provided the entertain- 
ment world with much free talent. 

“The arguments go on endlessly, for, like 
the question of how many angels can sit 
comfortably on the head of a pin, there are 
no pertinent data on which to base a definite 


Northrup wrote of the recently released 
American Cancer Society statistical study on 
smoking and lung cancer. It was based on 
interviews by 22,000 volunteers of 188,000 
men between 50 and 69. 

“The only questions asked,” Northrup 
wrote, “had to do with their smoking habits. 
No questions were asked about their gen- 
eral health, occupations, family back- 
ground * * * amount and kind of indus- 
trial and other pollution in their surround- 
ings. The experiment was dropped after 4 
years, although cancer requires from 20 to 
30 years of latent development.” 

OTHER QUESTIONS POSED 


Concerning experiments with mice, the 
book states that “mice are highly susceptible 
to cancer from many agents including sugar 
and olive oil.” 

Other questions posed by the book: 

If smoking causes cancer, why don't as 
many women die of cancer as men? The 
ratio is 5 to 1. As many women smoke as do 
men, the book states. And why, it adds, do 
as many women as men die of cancer in in- 
dustries where other rates cancer-produc- 
ing elements are ent 

fr smoking N cancer, why has there 
been no increase of cancer of the mouth, 

, tongue, lips, windpipe? 
aq Son N Nate cancer, why do lung 
cancer death rates vary so sharply from 
country to country and from region to 
region, regardless of smoking habits? 


Too Much Talk, No EVIDENCE, So WE'LL Keep 
} _ On SMOKING 
(By Leslie Gould) 

As a longtime cigarette, cigar, and occa- 
sional pipe smoker, we're getting fed up with 
some parts of the medical profession, includ- 
ing the United States Public Health Service. 

There is or there isn't a tie-in of cigarette 
smoking to lung cancer. 

From public statements of the Surgeon 
General of the United States—Dr. Leroy E. 
Burney—we don't know. And we don’t think 
he does. 

Last week he issued a long report which 
got some page 1 scare headlines: 

“United States Study Confirms Cigarette- 
Cancer Tie.” 

“United States Links Canoy With Ciga- 
rettes. Health Service Cites Data." 

Dr. Burney started off that report, saying 
the Public Health Service was concerned 
with broad factors which substantially affect 
the health of the American people and has 
a responsibility to bring health facts to the 
attention of the health profession and the 


public, 
MAKES STRONG STATEMENT 
Then he teed off, saying in light of cer- 
tain studies it is clear that there is an 
increasing and consistent body of evidence 
that excessive cigarette smoking is one of 
the causative factors in lung cancer. 


He went on: 

“Many independent studies thus have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association be- 
tween lung cancer and heavy and prolonged 


on the New York Stock Exchange, shares of 
the 5 leading tobacco companies lost $2914 
million in value. 

A few days pass and Dr. Burney, of the 
Health Service, clearifies his earlier state- 
ment. He backs up quite a bit. Speaking 
of benzypyrene, which has been found to 
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produce skin cancer, Dr. Burney now says: 

“There are some scientific studies which 
indicate benzypyrene has been identified in 
cigarette tars. There is no evidence to indi- 
cate, however, that benrypyrene in itself is 
present in sufficient quantities in cigarette 
tars to cause human lung cancer.” 

That's a lot different from his previous 
flat statement. 

In his earlier scare report, Dr. Burney cited 
the “report of Dr. E. C. Hammond and Dr. 
Daniel Horn of June 5 to the American Med- 
ical Association in New York.” He refers to 
them several times as Drs. Hammond and 
Horn. 

“The average reader would assume, par- ` 
ticularly with Dr. Burney linking them to the 
American Medical Association, that they are 
medical doctors. They are not. One is a 
“Ph. D.“ That is a doctor of Philosophy. 
The other holds bachelor and doctor of sci- 
ence degrees. Their field today is chiefly 
statistical, not pulse feeling. One specialized 
earlier in child psychology. The other on 
“experimental population in lower organism,” 
whatever that is. 

CAUSE STILL UNKNOWN 


The truth of the matter is that no one 
knows what does cause lung cancer. It 
could be air pollution—fumes from trucks, 
buses, and autos. In London, where there 
is a high incidence of lung cancer, the air 
breathed by the average Britisher contains 
the equivalent in benzypyrene to 100 ciga- 
rettes a day—5 packs. Who smokes that 
many? i 

Until there is better evidence than is now 

at hand, we will string along with Dr. 
S. N. Green, chairman, department of pathol- 
ogy, Yale University. In an introduction to 
a just-published book Science Looks at 
Smoking, by Erie Northrupp, Dr. Green 
writes: v 

“The case against tobacco is derived mostly 
from statistical association and some ex- 
perimental work with animals * * *, This 
evidence from both approaches, statistical 
and experimental, does not appear suffi- 
ciently significant to me to warrant for- 
saking the pleasure of smoking.” 


Pyrrhic Victory in Girard Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of July 12, 1957, comment- 
ing on the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Girard case: 

PYRRHIC VICTORY In Gmarp CASE 

The Eisenhower administration won a 
Pyrrhic victory yesterday when the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the surrender 
of GI William Girard to Japan for trial in 
the death of a Japanese woman. Washing- 
ton well may rue the day. 

The Nation's highest tribunal reversed the 
ruling of Justice Joseph McGarraghy in the 
District of Columbia, barring the 
over of the American soldier to Japan on the 
ground that he was engaged in the perform- 
ance of duty and his constitutional rights 
would be violated. Not even the administra- 
tion disputed the fact that Girard was on 


duty at the time of the alleged offense, but 
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the Court held the administration trespassed 
on no provision in the law when it waived 
any right to try Girard. 

Significantly, the Court added: 

“The wisdom of the agreement is exclu- 
sively for the determination of the executive 
and legislative branches.” 

What gripes the American people is that 
assorted reds, pinks, punks, and racketeeers 
have full protection under the Constitution 
of the United States, but a defender of our 
country has none. This does not make sense. 

The Court restricted itself to the narrow 
issue that since there was no law to the con- 
trary there was no obstacle in the path of 
the administration. Congress, as the voice 
of the people, has a pressing obligation to 
meet that challenge with legislation that 
will leave no room for doubt about how far 
these status-of-forces agreements can go. 
There must be no question about the rights 
of servicemen, no matter what the diplo- 
matic exigencies of the situation. 

In effect, the State Department overruled 
the Defense Department which originally 
took jurisdiction in the Girard case. To all 
intents and purposes, Secretary of State 
Dulles replaced Secretary of Defense Wilson 
with the approval of President Eisenhower 
in a showdown on this issue in an obvious 
attempt to placate public opinion in Japan. 
This may be diplomacy, but it is not justice. 
Girard becomes a pawn and we frankly 
don't like it, even though he gets off lightly 
in a Japanese court and possibly might not 
fare so well in a United States court-martial. 
There is a principle involved that transcends 
all other considerations. 

This ruling will have a tendency to de- 
stroy morale in the Armed Forces abroad. 
If every American serviceman is expendable 
diplomatically, he is on mighty shaky ground. 
This must not be. a 

The duty of Congress is clear in the light 
of the ruling of the Supreme Court. The 
loophole must be plugged. The time ele- 
ment may not make it possible to spare 
Girard, but his buddies in Japan and in other 
lands must be safeguarded. 

The United States should go only so far 
in these pacts with foreign lands where our 
troops are stationed. It should not forfeit 
the constitutional rights of a serviceman 
under any circumstances or, for that matter, 
of any American citizen. We are not pre- 
pared to pay that price, for the preservation 
of the American way of life is the sole jus- 
tification of all our sacrifices. 


The Washington Jungle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House an article which 
appeared in the well known Massachu- 
setts newspaper, the Berkshire Eagle. 
It concerns our very hard-working and 
intelligent colleague from the State of 
Oregon, Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 
who has set out some very amusing yet 
penetrating definitions which are help- 
ful in defining certain aspects of life 
here in Washington. 

The article follows: 

THE WASHINGTON JUNGLE 
oe (By Peter Potomac) 
at time of the year has arrived—and for- 
tunately almost past—when people 3 
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over the country descend on their Nation's 
Capital to stare at the strange sights and 
stranger inhabitants of the Washington 
jungle. These people, while they are safely 
at home minding their own business are 
known as constituents and are usually con- 
sidered to be fine upstanding people the 
backbone of the great State of ——.” 

But once they set foot within the Wash- 
ington city limits (speed limit: 25 m. p. h.) 
they quickly become known by a less en- 
dearing term which I happen to know is 
quite popular in the Berkshires right now. 
(Madam. I don’t care if they are almost 
through the first movement. Will you kindly 
get back in the monstrous automobile and 
remove it from my phlox.“) 

Any place that is worth its weight in 
fallout has its tourist attraction and the 
Washington jungle is no exception. What 
Mr. Munch's trained seals are to the Berk- 
shires, the strange animals in the Washing- 
ton jungle are to the Nation's Capital. This 
year there are some especially interesting 
animals on the prowl, as I am sure any one 
who has been here and chanced to see, for 
example, the donkey-eared elephant will 


For those of you who have not had a chance 
yet to come look at the strange beasts, per- 
haps you will make an extra effort to do so 
when you hear some of them described. Let 
me hasten to add that the descriptions of 
these rare Washington animals which I am 
about to offer were created by that remark- 
able Congresswoman from Oregon, EDITH 
Green, and first set forth in a travelog 
which she gave not long ago before a group 
of her constituents (tourists, 3,000 miles re- 
moved) back home. I am sure you will find 
them intriguing. 

The modern elephant: Sometimes called 
the streamlined mastodon, the modern ele- 
phant is rather new to the Washington 
jungle. It is a very elusive specimen and 
so far has been seen in large numbers only 
during the fall of last year. It is rarely 
seen now. Some old Washington hands 
deny its existence; however, those intrepid 
explorers, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
assure us it does exist. There is a general 
feeling that it will reappear in the fall of 
1960. 

The regular elephant: This animal is, of 
course, a familiar sight here and is easily 
recognized in its usual stance—both ears to 
the ground, eyes fixed on the memory of 
Capt. Warren Harding and its great legs 
straddling several fences. Its familiar call 
has been described by some as a stentorian 
“I like Ike, but.” 7 

The migratory President: A strange bird 
known to the natives by seyeral names such 
as Sherm, Jim, and quite often Ike. The 
migratory President flies very rapidly and 
far aboye the strife of the Washington 
jungle. In fact, it only rarely stops at the 
large white nest house in the center of the 
forest, on its flights from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia. 

The coalition dinosaur: A rather remark- 
able cross between a donkey and a regular 
elephant which often travels with the herds 
of one or the other but is never really de- 
pended upon by either. Most of its time 
is spent in the deep recesses of the com- 
mittee chairman mountains. 

The despotted leopard: A substitute for 
the migratory President which has seasoned 
hunters very confused. This amazing ani- 
mal, according to Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
was first seen in California. Many people 
maintain this leopard’s spots have been re- 
moved, Others say that its strange appear- 
ance is really protective coloration, but that 
the spots will be reappear once it becomes 
king of the Washington jungle. 

The party lion: Almost extinct now, al- 
though some of its worst enemies are begin- 
ning to wish it were back. 

The long-nosed snooper: Thought to be 
extinct, but appears to be increasing in 
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numbers with an entirely new set 
of feathers. Adept at raising large clouds 
of dust in the eyes of legitimate snoopers, 
permitting the prey to escape in the ensu- 
ing confusion. 

The presidential bug: A recurrent pest, 
which is not too bothersome right now. It 
is difficult to tell just how many animals 
have been bitten by it, although it will 
probably show up in great swarms. before 
long, and an outbreak of presidential fever 
is expected after 1958. In fact, a few cases 
have already been reported. The earliest 
symptoms are a bad case of cold feet when 
confronted with issues, and a serious im- 
pediment of vision. 

The loudmouthed buffoon: Otherwise 
known as the filibusterer, the loudmouthed 
buffoon has almost been trapped several 
times only to emerge stronger than ever, 
with the aid of the coalition dinosaur. The 
Texas longhorn is still the dominant jungle 
animal of this species, but there are those 
who say that the power of this animal 18 
greatly exaggerated. 

Well, there are some of the remarkable 
animals which have been bringing the tour- 
ists to Washington by the thousands. 
you haven’t been able to come down to see 
them yet, you should make a special effort— 
but, if you do, remember, please, don't feed 
the animals; they are pretty well overfed 
already. Also, if you are coming, you 
better try to make it soon, while the ani- 
mals are still here. The heat is slowly mak- 
ing the steaming banks of the Potomac un- 
inhabitable and most of the animals will 
soon be heading for the mountains or the 
Cee just we crazy natives will be 
eft. 


Can Government Costs Be Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the Recorp, a speech 
by a distinguished citizen in my district, 
Mr. Clarence Francis, delivered at the 
61st annual convention of the New York 
State Bankers Association, Lake Placid 
Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., June 21, 1957. 

I do not know why businessmen ask 
the question as Mr. Francis does, Can 
Government costs be cut? I should 
think they would be clamoring with 
placards flying with the words “Govern- 
ment costs can and must be cut.” 

At any rate, here is Mr. Francis’ way 
of stating the proposition: 

Can GOVERNMENT Costs Be Cur?—ApprEsS 
BY CLARENCE FRANCIS 

Our discussion today concerns the reduc- 
tion of governmental costs. This is an 
important question. We cannot appreciate 
its true importance, in fact, unless we con- 
sider it within the framework of all of the 
complex, vast, and varied public problems 
which we face today. 

We will talk concretely in terms of the 
economic meaning of governmental costs 
and the practical measures which can be 
taken to reduce them. But I would also 
like to suggest that the costs of Government 
can take more than 1 form and have more 
than 1 meaning. 

Let us begin, therefore, by asking our- 
selves why we are here? Of course, I know 
that you have gathered to discuss your mu- 
tual problems, to exchange information, and 
to consider public issues in a constructive 
way as you have done every year for 60 years- 
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And, of course, you know wh 
. I am here. 
My 8 is to deliver the ee of the 
er report to a group of thoughtful 
tee ee leaders in their own communi- 
wipe have a very special interest in the 
ernment. and stability of our Federal Gov- 
ut let me ask, in a broader sense, wh. 
—— we Here? Why are you and I and ail 
the: Se million fellow Americans here on 
citise aies American Continent, here. as 
ia ef the United States of America? 
tons 8 of ours is still a new Nation 
Trant on ideas and ideals greatly dif- 
50 Irom those prevailing among the vast 
worn all the people who have lived in the 
livi the past and even of those who arè 
we today. 
ple oe to put it another way, have the peo- 
7 this continent transformed a wilder- 
time, ata & dynamic economy in such a short 
i why today has this Nation become 
ee of the free world in the global 
st between liberty and totalitarianism? 
Sus 8 Questions may seem far afield from 
Dard pic but I think they have a special 
3 nence to your concerns. Let us con- 
r your role in the modern economy. It 
not so long ago, as you know, that a 
‘hares 74 literally a bench. In the Middle 
workers money changers of Lombardy 
their mee what they called a banca and 
Which ench counterparts a banque, both of 
k ane have stemmed from the Latin, 


tion 2 exchange of currency was a basic func- 
ot wang. and it is today but it is now one 
moder. y. The whole history of banking in 
i can times, it seems to me, has involved 
ape of a series of new functional 
Oda ilities piled one on top of the other. 
f Y we find you occupying some fine, 50- 
me, 1 -conditioned benches and this, to 
Which ntl symbol of the vitally creative role 
in e ene plays in every area of our 
Ney and commercial development. 
rather ote in the course of your 
Tor seo, athtaking evolution, a need arose 
tional rekeepers in national and interna- 
Reer tent. So you became the 
but de 28 and you are still scorekeepers 
are more function, too, has expanded. You 
only to 8 monitors, with an eye not 
nds char ne sheet but to the broad 
and oth, rae so many decisions, finan- 
© economic and 1 
vou social indicators which 
as Ftd to monitor today are as numerous 
deen a nstruments of a jet plane. Having 
de Ecah ne observer of all the dazzling 
horse REAS we have witnessed from the 
ee buggy to the helicopter, I can 
one of reese complexities of your task. And 
develo e most significant single long-range 
80 8 concerns our natural re- 
sounded 8 than a lifetime, we have 
Position m and gone over to an import 
Co: 8 ore, and a host of other 
we once considered 
— inexhaustible. This is partly 
sult of of modern warfare, and partly a re- 
se the inventive energies of our people. 
especi 58 it puts us on a new footing, 
aed view of the intricate interna- 
assumed, Ie we have meanwhile 
must at d Rape] that our footing 
dany, ners Teason we are obliged, almost 
on the take careful note of every flicker 
to be ee es dashboard. We can dare 
deluded aie but we cannot afford to be 
perit 7 y signs of great and continuing 
today buy’ These signs we see abundantly 
Money an we also note such factors as tight 
constanti d the profit squeeze, and we must 
relatio y ask ourselves questions about the 
of aS > 755 eee credit to savings, 
ductivity, 8 rire automation to pro- 
u will note 
Ím that all these factors, 
Portant today, were of little or no cones 
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to the banking scorekeepers of the past. 
This is doubly true of what today is the most 
pervading single question mark of all—gov- 
ernmental costs. As recently as 25 years ago, 
the Federal budget was less than $5 billion 
and its influence on the cost of doing busi- 
ness was relatively minor. 

Today the interest on the national debt 
is larger than the whole cost of the Federal 
Government in 1933, The Government's 
paperwork alone costs nearly $4 billion a 
year. Federal taxes, corporate and individ- 
ual, intrude themselves importantly into 
every transaction, on the economic scene. 
They must not be permitted to outrace the 
immense capacities of our productive in- 
dustrial machine. And so, when we see a 
thing called Federal budget—1958 model, a 
big, red light goes up on the dashboard. 

We ask, therefore, Can Government costs 
be cut?” To me, the answer is not can they 
but will they? They can be cut in two ways. 
Congress and the administration can lop and 

they are doing right now. 
to you to talk about a 
more fundamental and enduring means of 
reducing costs. That is by the installation 
of modern business methods, the elimination 
of waste and duplication which by sheer 
habit have lodged 
areas of governmental operation, and by the 
reversal of costly trends toward goverumen- 
tal competition with private business, 

That is, in-short, by adoption of the rec- 
ommendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission, unanimously created by Con- 
gress, which with the ald of some 200 out- 
standing experts, made a thorough study 
of the whole Federal Government between 
1953 and 1955. The Commission, as you 
know, made 314 spectfic recommendations 
for modernizing Federal procedures of which 
to date some 39 percent have been adopted 


by congressional and administrative action 
combined. 

It is not my purpose today to sell you on 
the validity of the Commission’s findings, 
for I know you need no selling. I will not 
even exhort you at length to support the 
Commisslon's recommendations, though their 
acceptance depends on publie support. I 
know that many of you are working in behalf 
of the report and I will content myself with 
expressing the confidence that all of you 


will. 

Today I want to make just two points: 
Governmental costs can be cut, substantially, 
by application of the Hoover report. We 
set out not long ago, to track down some of 
the savings which the Federal agencies them- 
selves officially attest as results of the recom- 
mendations of the first and second Hoover 
Commissions. The study we made covered 
only a part of the governmental departments 
and the figure we arrived at is cumulative, 
not annual. But it came to $2.8 billion and 
it did certify, OED, that sayings can be 
made. 

My second point is this: We dare not let 
national discussion of the Hoover report bog 
down in contention over savings Whether 
the potential is $5 billion, $4 billion, $2 bil- 
lion or even $1 billion, the economies in- 
herent in the report are sufficient unto them- 
selves. Let us not lose sight of the far, far 
larger gain which will be made by arresting 
the trends of today, by awakening the pub- 
lic to the dangers of waste, by producing a 
new spirit of citizen participation in the daily 
conduct of governmental affairs, and by & 
return to the self-reliant, critical, and in- 
dependent spirit of our forefathers. 

Just 3 days ago, in Washington, there was 
a meeting of citizens interested in effec- 
tuating the Hoover report. They came from 
every corner of the country to discuss the 
issues, first among themselves, and then with 
their Senators and Representatives. There 
are, as a matter of fact, some 170 pieces of 
Hoover Commission legislation before the 
current session and of these just 12 bills 


themselves in countless . 
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were selected as a bas! congres: 
sional action. HE PEE 5 

Some of these measures are more impor- 
tant than others, of course, but they’ all 
Promise distinct benefits, some in terms of 
économy, others in terms of more efficient 
government. You may be interested in some 
of them yourselves and, if so, I hope you will 
give them your special support. 
eee is the bill to install annual accrued 
ee budgeting as governmental pro- 

ure. This measure has already been ap- 
proved by the Senate and, as H. R. 8002 
awaits House action. I don't think I need 
pe abor to you the importance of moderniz- 
190 S ut s admittedly antiquated 

ractices. Will doin; 
money? In any private N it's Tee 
Whether or not in Government the saving 
85 5 dollars a year (as has bas 
n j ere is a 

which transcends dollar 3 e 

What the Commission found, in effect, was 
this: Under present methods, huge uns] nt 
appropriations carry over from year to eee 
and pile up in the agencies exempt from all 
further congressional review. Their present 
total is estimated by the Comptroller General 
at $70 billion, in fact, nearly equal to a year's 
budget. But the underlying issue is even 
more important. It involves legislative con- 
trol of the purse, an absolute principle of 
self-government since time began. 

Another measure illustrates the way in 
which governmental functions continue to 
operate long after the need has passed. This 
is the bill to discontinue the postal savings 
system. I need not point out to you 
that the system, originally created to serve 
the rural areas, today largely duplicates pri- 
vate facilities in urban areas. Will cl 
it down save money? There is no 
price tag, but it certainly would free the 
Government of a needless responsibility and 
10 1 ps a workload off the postal staff 
‘or as deposits of $1.7 billi 
depositors. e 

Or take the anti-Government com 
bill (S. 1539) introduced by Senator Soar ie 
McCLELLAN and 6 cosponsors of both parties. 
This would amount to a positive policy decla- 
ration by the Congress reinforcing the Com- 
mission’s position that every business-type 
governmental enterprise in competition with 
taxpaying private business should be abol- 
ished. In this field, by the way, we can chalk 
up one of the Commission’s chief accom- 
plishments to date. Since the report was 
issued, some 532 such businesses have been 
Grits ‘an qualticns’ 01 fave been CAOS 

e 0 1 ve i 
to discontinue. 5 

Would this bill save money? Again, th 
is no way of pricing it out, but what daai 
reason tell us? Even the Government busi- 
nesses that claim to operate at a profit 
usually forget to include taxes, depreciation, 
and other basic costs in their accounting, 
And again—what is the real worth of any 
measure which reverses the constant and 
dangerous encroachments of Government in 
areas which a free country must reserve 
for free enterprise? 

Or take the amendment to the new De- 
fense Appropriations Act which would estab- 
lish a Defense Supply and Service Admin- 
istration, civilian controlled, to handle the 
procurement and management of common- 
use supply items. Here huge dollar savings 
are clearly visible. This measure strikes 
straight at a source of duplication and ha- 
bitual waste costing no none knows how 
many billions of dollarsa year, Every spade- 
ful of evidence that the Commission turned 
up in this area confirmed that fact. One 
of the most understandable examples is the 
oft-quoted instance in which the Army 
shipped 800,000 pounds of tomatoes from the 
west coast to the east coast while the Navy 
was shipping 775,000 pounds of tomatoes 
from the east coast to the west coast. 
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So here, obviously, is an opportunity to 
save money, big money. But again let me 
point out that the principle is more im- 
portant than the dollars. The principle is 
genuine unification of the armed services. 
Lack of unification is a definite danger to the 
Nation in war and peace and its cost may be 
reckoned in lives as well as money. Another 
principle, equally involved, is that of civilian 
control over matters which civilians should 
control. 

As another example consider the bill to 
create a Federal Council of Health and thus 
reorganize and consolidate a score or more 
of Federal hospital systems. All over the 
country, some Federal hospitals stand half- 
empty while new ones rise nearby. Money 
would be saved by putting a stop to these 
practices, But, better still, the Federal hos- 
pital systems would no longer compete for 
scarce physicians, nurses, and technicians. 
We are talking here about a nondollar econ- 
omy of major significance, the wise utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s precious heal services. 

Now let us turn to a bill which is not 
even intended to save money. I refer to 
the measure which would create an admin- 
istrative court with special jurisdiction over 
actions now handled by the regulatory com- 
missions. Often enough, as you know, these 
commissions serve as arresting officer, prose- 
cutor, and judge. No one planned it that 
way, necessarily, but that’s the way it is. 
The Commission found here a direct con- 
travention of constitutional principle and 
a dangerous infringement of individual 
liberty. 4 

Still another measure would relax the 
present inhibitions on disposal of Govern- 
ment real property. At present any trans- 
action over $25,000 must be laboriously re- 
viewed by 2 and sometimes 4 congressional 
committees. To expedite these sales, con- 
sidering the Government's huge holdings, 
would certainly constitute a considerable 
economy. 

Yes, Government costs can be cut. But 
the big thing about that meeting in Wash- 
ington was this: Here were men and women 
who had come to Washington from near and 
far at their own expense. They are leaders 
in their own communities and completely 
representative of thousands of others just 
like them. They knew why they were there, 
to express an unselfish and constructive in- 
terest in the strengthening and improve- 
ment of their free Government. Is this not 
one of the most heartening signs of our 
time? 

In the course of their 2-year study the 
members of the Hoover Commission also 
asked themselves: “Why are we here?” Then 
they wrote down a 6-point definition of their 

als. 

97 in mind, these were 12 seasoned, 
touch-minded men of both political faiths. 
They represented widely diverse backgrounds 
and points of view. They sometimes dis- 
agreed on specific proposals but when it 
come to a statement of their purposes, they 
agreed completely. Observing that the 
problems before the Commission have by no 
means been purely financial, they signed 
unanimously this declaration of théir ob- 
jectives: 

“First, to preserve the full security of the 
Nation in a disturbed world. 

“Second, to maintain the functioning of 
all necessary agencies which make for the 
common welfare. 

“Third, to stimulate the foundamental re- 
search upon which national security and 
_ Progress are based. 

“Fourth, to improve the efficiency and 
eliminate waste in the executive agencies. 

Fifth, to eliminate or reduce Government 
competition with private enterprise. 

3 Sixth, and perhaps the most important 
2 » to strengthen the economic, social, 
and governmental structure which has 
brought us, now for 166 years, constant 
blessings and progress.” 5 
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With these words the Commissioners. not 
only understood the social and historical 
significance of the Hoover report; they laid 
down a challenge which no thoughtful 
American of today can afford to ignore. 

In effect they reminded us that we cannot 
Maintain world leadership in the fight for 
freedom if we cannot manage our own af- 
fairs; that the vitality of our social and po- 
litical system depends on the freedom of 
our economic system; that when citizens 
become indifferent to their responsibilities, 
they create a vacuum which government is 
certain to fill. 

Let us grant every necessity for the ex- 
pansion of government's role in the life of 
these times. The fact remains that over- 
dependence on government can lead only to 
encroachment by government, first upon our 
enterprises, next upon our institutions, and 
finally upon our fundamental liberties. 

The great republics of antiquity won bat- 
tle after battle and war after war only to 
lose the ultimate struggle for freedom within 
their own borders. This was simply because 
they fell into the habit of dependence on the 
state and literally voted themselves into 
bondage and ultimate destruction. Perhaps 
the change was hardly noticeable at first. 
Their resources may have seemed largely the 
same, their talents and energies unimpaired. 
But along the way somewhere they lost their 
interest in their responsibilities as citizens. 

Now in any age, lack of interest in govern- 
ment on the part of a free people denotes 
nothing more or less than lack of faith in 
freedom. That faith is the source of our na- 
tional strength. It is literally why we are 
here. The here, of which I speak, of course, 
is a state of mind, not a place of being, And 
the recent arrival of the new Mayflower pro- 
vides us with a timely reminder of our own 
first principles. 

When the first Mayflower landed, what sort 
of people had been penetrating the New 
World? We think immedately of the great 
adventurers, the Balboas, the Cortez’, and 
De Sotos with their bright plumes and flash- 
ing swords. For sheer physical courage and 
daring, history has seldom seen their like. 

By contrast, the Pilgrims somehow seem 
sombre, sanctimonious, and drab. That, at 
least, is the storybook impression. Actually 
the Pilgrims were Elizabethans, lusty, two- 
fisted, and tough, and the contrast is all in 
their favor. The courage of the adventurers 
was one-dimensional, bent only toward con- 
quest and gold. The Pilgrims had all the 
physical bravery it took to invade the wilder- 
ness but they had tremendous moral cour- 
age besides. Instead of seeking fortune, they 
left their fortunes behind them, and they 
came to stay. With their wives and chil- 
dren beside them, they faced and conquered 
inconceivable hardships. And they did these 
things for the purpose of establishing a few 
simple principles. 


Stripped of all ecclesiastical trimmings, 
the principles of the Pilgrims were basically 
these: First, no government should be able 
to tell the individual what to think or what 
to believe. Second, freemen, working to- 
gether, are capable of governing themselves 
and bettering their lot. 

Did I say simple principles? So they may 
seem to us today. But in their time they 
were strikingly new. The Pilgrims were bold, 
original thinkers, impatient with the past, 
eager to improve the future. The beacans 
they erected drew millions of freedom seek- 
ers to our shores, cargoes of human enter- 
prise, initiative, and independence more 
precious than gold. . 

In the complex world of today it 1s diffi- 
cult to relate simple principles to the vast 
and bewildering problems which our own 
energies and ingenuity have in part created. 
Our capacity to govern ourselves is being put 
to the test as never before, and upon the 
8 depends our success on all other 
ronts. 
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The Hoover report supplies us with 4 
vitally- needed guide to the mastery of our 
governmental machine, the wise use of our 
resources, both human and material, the 
maintenance of our solvency, and hence the 
preservation of our freedom. It calls for & 
return to the disciplines and responsibilities 
which form the foundation of what the 
Commission describes as “our constant bless- 
ings and progress.” 

Finally it confronts us with questions 
which we alone can answer: Will we stay 
here? Will we hold the ground we have won, 
meet the challenge of the present, and hand 
on to the future a basic heritage enhanced 
by our own remembrance of first principles? 
Will we, specifically, make use of this well- 
wrought instrument called the Hoover re- 
port to put the brakes on our runaway gov- 
ernmental machine before it gets wholly 
beyond control? 

My faith in the future is great and I know 
that you share that faith. No faith can be 
greater, however, than that of the former 
President who has devoted his energies 50 
unselfishly to the preparation of the monu- 
mental report which bears his name. On 
his 80th birthday, August 10, 1954, Herbert 
Hoover noted certain dire predictions con- 
cerning the fate of our society and observed, 
“Civilization does not decline and fall while 
the people still possess dynamic creative fac- 
ulties, devotion to religious falth, and to 
liberty. The American people still possess 
these qualities.” 

We can take encouragement from these 
words, but only to the extent that we make 
them true. And we, you and I, can make 
them true only by our own actions. It is 
not enough to be for the Hoover report any 
more than it is possible to be passively pa- 
triotic. The time for action is here and the 
course of action is perfectly obvious, 


We, you and I and every good citizen, can 
vote every day of our lives for better govern- 
ment with a little time, a little thought, and 
a 3-cent stamp. When we do, we are vot- 
ing not only for economy, not only for Fed- 
eral stability, not only for national security, 
peace, and progress but for the right to vote 
itself. 


Teacher’s Deduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
income-tax laws, any money spent by 
the taxpayer for the production of tax- 
able income can be deducted as a busi- 
ness or professional expense. Under 
those rules, businessmen can deduct 
money spent for entertainment of pro- 
spective customers and union members 
can deduct union dues. Membership fees 
in bar associations, medical societies and 
other professional organizations are 
treated as expenses necessary for the 
production of taxable income and ac- 
cordingly are deductible for income- tax 
purposes. The same is true of money 
spent to train employees in special skills. 

Under the laws of most States, includ- 
ing Virignia, schoolteachers are required 
periodically to take „refresher academic 
courses at some educational institution 
in order to maintain their accreditation. 
Unless they maintain their accreditation. 
they are not eligible for further employ- 
ment or promotion as a teacher, The 


1957, 


Money spent for tuition, books, supplies, 
fear and living expenses while away 
Pocke 3 comes out of their own 
nder the present law this mone 

me deductible for income-tax ee 
aay it is an expense absolutely es- 
Son al to the production of taxable in- 
ae Without spending it, the teacher 
it is earn no salary at all. Certainly 
pa as much a business expense as money 
wee for customer entertainment and 
du on dues. Accordingly, I have intro- 
ced a bill which wuold permit a school- 
for her to deduct up to $600 every year 
Neutron, spent for refresher courses 
1 red to maintain accreditation or to 
Pa ary! their educational attainments in 
€r to qualify for promotion in the 

& profession. Perhaps no person 

8 Nation's economy with so much 
Were for the future growth and 
220 icine of the Nation resting upon his 
tiene is so underpaid as the school- 
at le aus 4 1 pire? he is entitled 

A X 
With other taxpayers. HAO tac 


Federal Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR, 


IN OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


mont, MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hawer Þpy to note that President Eisen- 
to 1. on June 28, 1957, issued a directive 
“Kee Federal agencies and I quote: 
fone” the rates of commitments, obliga- 
Yeas tiene expenditures for the fiscal 
i 958 at or below the level of the 
the s year 1957.” Of course, some of 
ing ere and New Dealers are put- 
8 a howl that this directive is not 
Neat rd with the President's budget re- 
for 1958. Our Federal indebted- 
te Gone taxes are not deter- 
d udget requests. They are 
Sent ned by the amount of money 
by the Federal Government. 
e President some months ago sub- 
0 a budget setting forth the maxi- 
Spent 55 of money that could be 
$72 bi 10 the various departments, nearly 
cent di On in expenditures. In his re- 
Were ep pets to the departments, they 
least 5 to reduce their expenditures at 
$68 bim the level of 1957, which was 
atte On. I join with the President 
thee wee to hold our expenditures 
an fois hn and if this can be done, I 
tion for in that we can have a tax reduc- 
. = in 1958 and have a sizeable 
The nati pay on our national debt. 
on but onal debt is now about $270 bil- 
$275 BMA up to a little higher than 
tration, on during the previous adminis- 
ane i the record, Mr, Speaker, I 
about 8 d that our national debt is now 
5 5 billion less than it was 3 years 
r is not a bad record, and it 
that y is excellent in comparison with 
of the previous administration, but 


` 


we can do better. Let us continue to 
follow the policy of cutting out all un- 
necessary expenditures so that we can 
continue to reduce our debt and reduce 
our taxes. 

A reduction in taxes is a wage or salary 
increase for all. 


Huntington Park Elks Lodge, No. 1415, 
Huntington Park, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., in the Great 23d District, An- 
nually Sponsors Significant Competi- 
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„tive Essay Contest for Youth Participa- - 


tion and Pays Winners $900 Cash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent, heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am very proud 
and pleased to present for your consid- 
eration, and also the consideration of all 
the other distinguished Members of this 
great legislative body, the text of the four 
winning essays on the subject What 
Democracy Means to Me, together with 
a letter to me dated July 10, 1957, from 
Mr. Sheldon E. Bannister, chairman of 
the youth activity program of the Hunt- 
ington Park Elks Lodge, No. 1415, at 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

This Elks Lodge is recognized as one 
of the foremost in the Nation in connec- 
tion with youth activity programs and 
you will please note from Mr. Bannister’s 
letter to me that the Huntington Park 
Elks Lodge was selected as the State of 
California winner at their recent state- 
wide Elks convention competition in this 
field. = 

The letter from Mr. Bannister to me, 
dated July 10, 1957, comes in answer to 
my request for authority to ask unani- 
mous consent to insert these four win- 
ning essays, about which I had heard 
previously and favorably, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Also note the outline of the Hunting- 
ton Park Elks Lodge, No. 1415, youth 
activity essay contest, under which con- 
test rules the four young people chosen 
as winners of this significant essay con- 
test were victorious. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that every 
Member of this great legislative body, in 
which I have had the honor and respon- 
sibility of now being a Member, this my 
sixth elective term, join with me in con- 
gratulating each of the four young win- 
ners in this very appropriate contest, 
and likewise that you one and all join 
me in very sincere and cordial congratu- 
lations and compliments to the Hunt- 
ington Park Elks Lodge, No. 1415, for 
taking the necessary time and appro- 
priating the necessary considerable sum 
of money for the cash prizes. This is an 
annual contest and I personally know the 
very splendid and dedicated volunteer 
services of the youth activity program 
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committee and the very strong support 
given to this youth activity essay contest 
by the members of this splendid Elks 
lodge situated in the beautiful and im- 
portant city of Huntington Park where 
my great 23d Congressional District office 
is located in the Post Office Building: 
peeps ro pene Lopce, No. 1415, 
ngton Park, Calij., X 5 
qin, O Boies J., July 10, 1957 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, New House Office Build- 
tobe Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GRESSMAN; With your 
letter of June 10, Exalted 9 
has requested that I, because of my close 
relationship with this particular activity, 
handle the reply to your request. : 

This annual youth essay contest is one of 
a 9 eee under the promo- 

n an on of progr 
committee. Canes H 

As you are well aware, the Ord zi 
is distinctively American. The 8 * 
our order paralleling the destiny of our 
flag. It is therefore only fitting that Amer- 
icanism be foremost in our thoughts and 
actions. With these thoughts in mind, our 
contest is directed to students, in both junior 
and senior high schools in our jurisdiction, 
to encourage free thinking of our youth 
toward their coming responsibilities of 
adulthood. Our actions are directed toward 
having these participants express themselves 
on paper about a subject on which there 
has been no previous rehearsal or advance 
time to prepare a perfect paper based on 
any research, conference or consultations. 

Eligible students, a boy and girl having 
been previously selected by their school on 
the basis of a preliminary contest; are cer- 
tified to us as qualified to participate in a 
final contest to be held in our lodge quar- 
ters. It is at this time that the final subject 
is given, on which they are to write 1,000 
words in a maximum time of 2 hours. This 
method, being somewhat spontaneous in 
application, has the desired effect of induc- 
ing a contestant to express what is in his 
heart as well as the mind. 

Our contest has 4 winners, a an 
from each of 2 F oe 
senior high. It is therefore with a great 
deal of pleasure that we attach a copy of 
the essay of each of these winners. Their 
name, school, and grade are affixed to their 
individual effort. Full permission is granted 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For us, it is extremely gratifying to know 
that our efforts on behalf of the youth of 
our country has penetrated so far. As a 
further note of interest to you, our lodge 
was selected through statewide competition 
as the State winner in Elk youth programs. 

On behalf of my brothers, may I express 
our thanks for your kindly interest. With 
my personal best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SHELDON E. BANNISTER, 
Chairman, Youth Activity Program. 


WHAT Democracy MEANS To Me 


(By William Henn, eighth grade, St. Rose 
Lima School, Maywood, Calif.) a 
Man has ingrained in himself as it were, 
an innate desire for freedom, for personal 
advancement, for security. How can man 
realize these desires? The only way lies in 
a democracy. That is why I want democracy. 
What is democracy? That is the next step. 
Why do we value it so highly? For me 
democracy is a government that is based on 
the dignity of man; that helps all—the rich, 
the poor; the literate, the illiterate; the suc- 
cessful and the failures; that respects the 
wishes of the people governed. Why this? 
Because, a government’s principal object in 
a democracy is to provide services for the 
governed; and in s democracy or in any gov- 
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ernment, the source of authority is from God 
through the people. 

What personal advantages does a democ- 

hold? What general advantages? 
What freedom does it allow for me and 
others? What guaranty do we have of not 
losing these rights? What security does a 
democracy offer? How does the Bill of 
Rights insure our democratic principles? I 
will treat these questions one by one in the 
succeeding paragraphs as they pertain to 
me and to others. 

What personal advantages does a democ- 
racy hold? In a democracy, every man has a 
chance at achieving greatness. He has the 
advantage of being in a democracy. In 
some countries for years, even for gener- 
ations, men are locked in the same occupa- 
tion in the same position without any 
chance for advancement. This is a pathetic 
state especially when certain men like these 
have brilliant minds that could donate great 
things to modern day society and to the 
world for all time. In a democracy like 
ours, a man of genius has his chance at 
doing great things and advancing to high 
places. Also, a man of average intelligence 
can rise to prominence, even more so a man 
of this kind with ingenuity. These to me 
are the greatest personal advantages,in a 
democracy. 

What general advantages does a democ- 
racy hold? In a democracy we are free to 
choose our representatives, those whom we 


think will portray the best interests in our 


locality, or State, or Nation. In that manner 
we know that we need no fears about our 
Government, a democracy. 

What freedoms do we know in this democ- 
racy? We Americans have the privilege to 
say what we please, and when we please. We 
have freedom of the press, in the sense that 
our publications can say anything they deem 
to be true about the Government or its offi- 
cers. These two freedoms have but the im- 
pediment of restriction of plotting against 
the Government. We also can practice our 
religious beliefs without fear of reprimand. 
These are some of our important freedoms. 

How do we know these rights and privi- 
leges are pretected? We are insured in this 
aspect of democracy by one of the greatest 

feces of writing of all times, the Con- 
stitution. This great document provides a 
limited Government of popular sovereignty, 
and it balances the power in a Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution supplies a Na- 
tional Government with a balance of power 
over the State governments. But this Na- 
tional Government is kept in check by the 
three governmental branches—the executive, 
the judicial, and the legislative. This, to me, 
is a guaranty against oppression and for 
justice. 2 

What security does a democracy offer? In 
this America it assures us of our inalienable 
and ingrained right. We have no fear of los- 
ing these or our property or position or life. 
Democracy, to me, is an insurance policy 
against fear. 

Finally, how does the Bill of Rights insure 
our democratic principles? The Bill of 
Rights is democracy itself, in my opinion. 
Every one of its 10 amendments is at least 
1 basic democratic principle. It insures that 
this United States Government of ours is a 
Government of the people, by the people, 
and one that works through the people. 

This democracy has endured helping my 
family, my associates, my fellow Americans, 
and myself, and it will continue to be an 
advantage to Americans as long as this Na- 
tion, under God, Lives on. 


War Democracy MEANS TO ME 
(By Elizabeth Kossler eighth grade, St. 
Emydius Parochial School, Lynwood, 
Calif.) 
Democracy means so very much to me, be- 
cause it is based on fundamental principals. 
Democracy is living in our own country this 
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very day. Democracy Is based on our Con- 
stitution. It is for the people, of the people, 
and by the people. Democracy has adjusted 
itself to any period of our national history. 

By the Constitution all rights are insured 
to the people who live in our free country. 
In this way democracy is living in every 
State, and is being practiced at all times. 

Through democracy the people in our 
country have gained for themselves freedom 
of speech, the people of our country are 
free to say what they think should be law. 
They may defend their rights whenever 
necessary, 

Freedom of press has also been instituted 
through democracy. Men are free to print 
their ideals in any paper or. magazine. 

Most important, we have freedom of reli- 
gion. Before democracy men, women, and 
children were killed for their faith, they had 
to belong to whatever religion their rulers 
and kings belonged. 

To me democracy means that I am an 
active part of the Government, of the United 
States. Democracy has given me the right to 
vyote, when I have reached a certain age. It 
gives every man a feeling of dignity and 
respect. He actually has a part to play in 
the Government. Democracy is based on one 
living document, the Constitution. In the 
Constitution democracy is brought out more 
than any other subject, That is what the 
Constitution is about, the rights of the peo- 
ple. Democracy, through the Constitution, 
has made provisions so that all rights may be 
insured to people in our free country. 

An example of how these rights are given 
to us is through the amendments. As time 
goes by people will change their needs and 
wants. Democracy can be kept by adding 
an amendment to our Constitution. That 
way we will not destroy ail basic founda- 
tions for democracy. 

Democracy can be interpreted in two ways, 
Government affairs or everyday living. 
When I grow older I will use democracy in 
government affairs. Right now I have more 
use for it in my dally life. Democracy can 
be used at all times. Even in school, we may 
use it. I have the right to speak up when I 
would like something changed or when 
making a decision. 

Democracy in all periods of our national 
history has survived. In the time of war 
d went on through battles and 
bloodshed. In time of peace democracy has 
still kept alive. 

Im glad that I live in a country that has 
democracy. The American people are al- 
most the only people who have such rights. 
In other countries the people are forced to 
obey the laws and commands of their kings 
and rulers. We have the right to say what 
we think should be law and what we wish 
to be governed by and by whom we would 
like to be guided by. $ 

Democracy in all respects shows dignity 
for the people as human beings. It gives 
everyone the right to a free trial, Also, we 
the people, have a voice in the Government. 

I have & life to look forward to, the life 
of being free, of being a citizen of the United 
States, and being able to take an active part 
in the Government. Iwill always remember 
that I was born in a democratic Nation. I 
am free to do what is right. 

In our Government democracy is used at 
all times. In a bill, becoming a law, it is 
used very much. Democracy keeps branches 
from having too much power. It also sees 
that one branch or one man does not receive 
too much power. 

An example of this is when a bill is being 
passed, the majority must vote accordingly, 
The President has power to veto a bill if he 
thinks it will be bad for the people. Con- 
gress may override the President's veto if the 
majority finds good qualities in it. In this 
way, no law may go into effect which is bad 
for the people. 

Through democracy the Supreme Court 
has much power, It tells us whether a law 
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is unconstitutional or not. It has the power 
to decide what the Constitution means. 
Democrcay has made it possible for them 
to punish a person for going against the 
laws of Congress or any state. 

Democracy is used in many forms. It is 
used in factories, businesses and stores. Ev- 
ery day an incident occurs where it is used. 

Since democracy is used in showing re- 
spect for the people, it is always remem- 
bered. Democracy shows respect for me. 
In return I will try to live up to it. 

Democracy today is much more vital than 
it was a century ago. People appreciate it 
more today because they understand it and 
feel they are a part of it. 

I am so lucky to be an American, who is 
free. If I live a life as a good American 
citizen, I will be practicing democracy. 

Democracy is Americanism, that is what 
the American Nation is most noted for, its 
freedom and rights. Americanism is living 
up to the ideals of our forefathers. It 
doesn't matter of what country you came 
from or your customs. It is how you live 
your life. If you live like an American and 
live up to the ideals expressed in the Con- 
stitution you will be living like an American 
and most important you will be living in & 
democracy and you can be proud of it. 

The democracy of the United States 18 
living at all times. It should be brought 
into our daily life. Democracy is the most 
important thing in my life. I will try to 
be a good American. Democracy is in all 
truths today livirg. 


WHat Democracy MEANS TO ME 
(By William Walters, 11th grade (junior), 
Lynwood High School, Lynwood, Calif.) 


As a student, I realize that I am young 
and that I have yet many things to learn. 
However, I believe that the meaning of the 
word “democracy” is sufficiently evident in 
my mind. On many occasions and different 
times, this word has been presented to me. 
It has been mentioned in various and in- 
direct ways; nevertheless, though it has never 
been clearly defined to me, I have developed, 
in no evasive way, a definite meaning of the 
word “democracy.” 

Democracy is a way of life. Perhaps it 
is best exemplified in our American way of 
life, which is widely renowned for this qual- 
ity. The way our country operates, the 
method by which our Government func- 
tions; this points out what democracy is- 
For a truly democratic country, a long-last- 
ing nation, democracy is present in the fact 
that all of the people take part in our 
country. 

There have been, and still are, dictatorial 
governments. They have risen in power and 
they have fallen—in such states there have 
been revolutions and uprisings of the people- 
It is natural for people to want democracy. 
A dictatorship is the exact opposite of 
democracy. 

Here in our country the people are granted 
the right to vote. Our Constitution allows 
for equal representation of all the inhabi- 
tants. The citizens may voice their opinion. 
They may circulate petitions to make 
changes. The majority rules. A relatively 
few men are chosen to act as representatives. 
Our Constitution was written by such men, 
and passed by a majority vote. This docu- 
ment was devised to run our country effi- 
ciently and provide for the needs of prac- 
tically all the people. These things our 
Constitution was planned to do and have 
done, because it was based on a democratic 
form of government and this is what the 
people want. 

Several other countries have written con- 
stitutions containing the same type of demo- 
cratic principles. But, as we well know, 
these countries, some of which are still in 
power, have a completely dictatorial govern- 
ment, and a disparaging way of life. This 
is because the operations of their country 
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does not contain the democratic element. A 
small group of people have risen to power, 
not as representatives of the people, but to 
Control the country for their own selfish in- 
8 ts. This life of obedience, completely 
bsent of democracy, cannot exist forever. 
8 will tell if the thousands of com- 
ple will unite and rebel a 

8 gainst their 
baer ser controls the lives of the in- 
bitants of the entire country. Every 
2 person is affected by the degree of 
emocracy he is given. In small-town 
Politics, democracy determines if better 
Schools are built and other civic im- 
provements. Democracy concerns everyone; 
3 develop a democratic government as 
We, Say what they want, and when everyone 


However, democracy is not a matter of de- 
Naar g what the people want, and giving 
aie them. A democratic life is one of 
Where complete freedom. People may do 
bec they want, when and where they want, 
or in reason. There are no large numbers 
5 militia and supervisors to control the 

very movement of the people. Our coun- 

th was first giyen its freedom in 1776 at 
biss adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
8 lace At the close of the War Between the 
he tes, all slaves were given freedom. Free- 
eine ls a basic necessity of democracy; we 

ust be free to make our desires known and 

take part in representing ourselves. 

As I have mentioned, these is often much 
dc lty in expressing democracy. It is, of 

urse, an intangible thing, part of the re- 
quirements I haye mentioned. However, the 
Part which is most evasive, which is necessary 
E 9 8 our democratic way of life, is the 
—— which we have, and that the Ameri- 

People are known for. 
n our colonies were first formed, our 
forefathers were content to leave England 
our mother country. But, when 
W took advantage of us in high taxes, 
ona tariff, etc., the weak 13 colonies united 
Sota ened a spirit which gave them the 
2 age to break away from their original 
ntry. Not only did these brave men for- 
free y declare independence, but their desire 
bat Complete democracy was such that they 
tled against what was then the strongest, 
rank ey and supposedly best force in the 
1 benz They narrowly won this battle; and, 
55 leve, their spirit and initiative led the 
8 y to making America a world coveted and 

mpleteiy democratic nation. 


s WHar Democracy MEANS TO ME 
( 2 Garol Bettey, 12th grade (senior), 
gton Park High School, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif.) : 
dentmocracy is the method of arriving at 
Pa ions by the free discussion of the people 
anne majority consent. Webster might 
e democracy in this way as a general 
tie but it has far greater meaning to 


anprmoctacy to me is the privilege of wor- 
ous g where, how and what I please with- 
eta ee or ridicule from the Gov- 
ent or people around me. I am free 

aay Worship a Supreme Being in the way I 
ane not in a way chosen by my Gov- 


8 Democracy is the freedom from want that 
ity 4 us a feeling of security, In the secur- 
toe gives, it also furnishes us with pro- 
oft on from intrusion by military or public 
8 Democracy is our protection against 

ls suffered by those people in foreign 


countries, 
might also be defined 

33 It lets me walk down the retake 

th my head held high, knowing that no 
we my social standing, I am equal 

of my associa 
People T might p tes and all of the 
mocracy is the little children at pla 

on a warm afternoon. Their cheery hellos 
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and laughter that shows they are carefree 
and secure, Their feeling of security comes 
from within because they haven't known 
any great want or any governmental inflic- 
tions on their happiness or freedom. 

Democracy is my chance to bring up my 
children to be happy and secure. In de- 
mocracy I can let them live lives of happi- 
ness and contentment. Democracy will give 
my husband a fair chance to earn money 
to support our children. 

Democracy also means my education and 
the education of my family to me. In many 
foreign countries only the intelligent chil- 
dren or those with a potential or those with 
money have a chance to learn. In America 
under our system of democracy we all have 
an equal chance at education. However, 
even with our equal chance we only learn 
what we want or earnestly try to learn. 

Democracy is a form of freedom to me, 
It furnishes us with the four basic freedoms. 
The desire to be free is & natural instinct 
in men of all nations. Our freedom actually 
began many years ago, long before the Con- 
stitution, that gives us democracy, came into 
being. It might be said that it started way 
back with the Magna Carta, the Mayflower 
Compact, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and then our democracy was 
finally rested upon the Constitution. 

Our freedom furnished by democracy is a 
powerful thing. In this freedom I believe 
we reap as we sow, with every right there 
is a duty, with every privilege a price to pay, 
with every power there is a responsibility 
and with every blessing there is an obliga- 
tion, 

Democracy is our final goal achieved from 
the spirit of reform to be our guidepost to 
happiness, 

Democracy is founded in this country so 
that the responsibility falls on the people 
as a whole, not on a few, on persons not 
property and on the free development of 
public opinion, not authority. 

Democracy gives me two political rights 
also. It gives me the privilege to vote for 
the people I feel most qualified to hold 
office and it gives me the privilege of hold- 
ing office when I become of legal age if I 
so desire. 

Our democracy has given me the oppor- 
tunity to freely breathe, to be unafraid and 
to public officers within myself, 
knowing that they are for my protection. 

This democracy we all enjoy gives me 
the blessing of enjoying my family and my 
country to the degree I wish. I can live 
with or near my family and always feel 
secure that they are all right and free from 
barm. I can love them freely and enjoy 
their company in travel and various amuse- 
ments. If I so desire I can travel through 
the United States and the world to be better 
prepared to appreciate my country and the 
democratic methods it stands for. 

Democracy is the lights seen in a city at 
night from high on a hill, telling the world 
that the city is free and unafraid. 

Democracy is our chance to travel by the 
many methods that the great industries of 
America have developed such as the auto- 
mobile, the boat, the bus, the airplane, and 
someday, the jet. These have all contributed 
to make our Nation into a neighborhood. 

Democracy gives me the expressed freedom 
in the Bill of Rights or first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution. They consist of such 
things as freedom of the press and freedom 
from intrusion in our homes. 

Our method of exercising democracy in- 
cludes everyone, no matter of their race, 
creed, or color. We have fought and won 
this privilege and now it is our duty to 
preserve it. 

Democracy argued against tradition, 
accepted forms of government and precedent 
when we put it into effect. Great men 
fought and died that it might live. Now it 
is in our hands. Democracy is our responsi- 
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bility in my estimation. Democracy truly 
means responsibility to me, will 
never fail—only the people are able to fail 
in exercising it. It is a sure and sound 
system and the people can live with it as 
long as they practice the rules of free dis- 
cussion and majority consent. When you 
are playing a game and forget the rules 
you are no longer playing the game, The 
game itself has not changed but the people 
have started to play another way creating 
a new game. Democracy is the game we 
are engaged in and we must remember to 
use the rules and play fair to make the game 
pale paying. 
ere is a famous poem that ex m 

understanding ot democracy 3 
of life quite clearly, It is called the New 
Colors. It expresses that America accepts 
the tired, poor, homeless, and tempest tossed 
of all nations and holds a light beside her 
golden door to show the pathway in. I feel 
that democracy is the guiding light along our 
way to obtain and preserve true freedom, 

Democracy to me personally is God's gift. 
Only a supreme being could have created 
such a system that could withstand war, con- 
flict, strife, and even civil war. I believe it 
to be divinely inspired and that it is our 
job to make the best possible use of the gift 
He has given us. 

Last but certainly not least, democracy 
is your and my chance to prove to the world 
that a system so conceived and dedicated 
can work. It it our chance to show the 
doubting Thomas's that a government of the 
people can work. Let us all go forth with the 
desire to make our democracy last so that 

-I and my posterity will forever know the 
meaning of democracy, that a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people, shall not perish from the earth, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING CONTEST, 
HUNTINGTON PARK ELKS Lopor, No. 1415, 
YOUTH ACTIVITIES Essay Contest 
1. The participating school shall hold a 

1,000-word essay contest on Why Our Con- 

stitution Has Survived, to determine a boy 
and girl winner from the school. 

2. The winners of each school contest shall 
meet during March 1957 (date to be an- 
nounced) at the Huntington Park Elks 
Lodge and compete in a final contest. 

3. All final contest essays shall be 1,000 
words or more and such words as “a,” “and,” 
„the,“ „is,“ and as“ shall not be counted 
in the essay. $ 

4. Eligibility for contest shall be deter- 
mined as follows: 

Senior division (9th to 12th grades, inclu- 
sive): All senior high-school students, 

Junior division (seyenth and eighth 
grades): All junior high-school students. 

To be eligible, participant must be a stu- 
dent within the eligible grades during the 
spring semester. 

5. Deadline for submitting names of school 
finalists shall be March 1, 1957. Names of 
school winners shall be submitted by letter 
to Robert M. Storer, chairman of Youth 
Essay Contest, Huntington Park Elks Lodge, 
No. 1415, 3355 East Gage Avenue, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. 

6. Contestants of individual schools must 
abide by such rules and regulations as the 
school deems necessary to conduct the essay. 

7. Judging of school essays shall be done 
by the individual schools. 

8. School essays and final essays will and 
must be Judged for the following: (1) Rela- 
tion of essay to topic; (2) clarity of thought; 
(3) forcefulness of thought; (4) sincerity 
of topic by thought shown in essay. 

9. School finalists will be luncheon guests 
re Pie Elks Lodge Sr which time the topie 

e final essa be giv - 
or y given to the con 

10. The final essay to be eligible for awards 
must be written during the afternoon of the 

~ luncheon at the Elks Lodge. 
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11. Awards for the winners of the final 
essay shall be as follows: 

(a) Senior division: (1) Boy winner, 6350; 
(2) girl winner, $350. 

(b) Junior division: (1) Boy winner, $150; 
(2) girl winner, $150. 

12. Essays of the school finalist shall be- 
come the property of Elks Lodge, No. 1415. 
(These) essays will not be used in any form 
by the lodge or any member thereof for 
monetary gain. 

13, The judges for the final essays will be 
announced during February 1957. 

14. Announcements of the final winners 
will be made on the evening of May 3, 1957, 
designated as Youth Night at the Huntington 
Park Elks Lodge. All finalists will be re- 
quired to be present on this evening. 

15. Each individual school finalist will re- 
ceive a certificate of participation. 

16. The winning schools represented by 
the four final award winners will receive an 
appropriate plaque. 

17. All decisions shall be binding and final. 

Rosert M. STORER, 
Essay Contest Chairman, B. P. O. E. 
Elks Lodge, No. 1415, 


Japanese Helping Orange County 


Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Japanese nationals brought into our 
country as temporary farm workers un- 
der our immigration laws are playing an 
important role in California agriculture. 
The Judiciary Committee recently re- 
ported on this program and concluded 
that it was operating satisfactorily and 
urged a limited expansion of it. 

The Los Angeles Times of June 23, 
1957, carries an interesting article on 
what the Japanese nationals are doing 
in the Orange County area. It is impor- 
tant to note, Mr, Speaker, that Japanese 
nationals cannot be employed in any case 
where American farm workers are avail- 
able; they must be paid the prevailing 
wage in each agricultural community; 
they do not interfere with the continu- 
ation of our Mexican labor program. 

The article follows: 

JAPANESE HELPING COUNTY’S FARMERS 
(By Helen Johnson) 

An Orange County farm and America’s for- 
eign relations may seem to be subjects far 
apart. But put a Japanese man to work on 
that ranch, give him a chance to see what 
this country is like, and international under- 
standing begins. 

That is happening on all county ranches 
taking part in a new program developed 
through the Federal Government to ease the 
farm labor shortage in California. For the 
first time Japanese workers are being im- 
ported to supplement local and Mexican na- 
tional labor pools. 

One hundred and fifty of the Japanese are 
now at work in the county, most of them em- 
ployed by members of the Orange County 
Vegetable Growers. They are part of the 
contingent of 876 brought to California dur- 
ing the winter under plans worked out 
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through the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service whereby 1,000 were to 
be admitted. 

APPROVAL STILL AWAITED 


While all the farmers who have taken part 
in the pilot project are enthusiastic about its 
success, approval of a continuation of the 
program this year still is awaited. To gather 
data about the workings and the results of 
the program a subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives Judiciary Committee visited 
Orange County and other California ranches 
and also conducted formal hearings but no 
decision on the new project's future has come 

et. 
$ The Japanese program is never expected to 
take the place of the Mexican national pro- 
gram but is looking toward the day when 
Mexico’s economy will be developed to the 
point where California needs a new source of 
farm labor. Tom Keeler, secretary-manager 
of the Orange County Vegetable Growers, said 
the 1,000-man quota of the Japanese p: 
amounts to less than 1 percent of the num- 
ber of Mexicans brought in for farmwork. 
READY TO LEARN 


The intent of the program is well de- 
scribed in the agreement signed by the 
worker and the farmer: 

“The association and worker mutually 
desire that the worker be beneficially em- 
ployed in the State of California, United 
States of America, to alleviate the continu- 
ing shortage of agricultural labor and at 
the same time to give the worker an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the American way 
of life and to learn the latest technical 
methods in American agricultural develop- 
ment.” 

After listing regulations on hours and liv- 
ing quarters and guaranteeing work, the 
agreement adds, "The worker shall avail him- 
self of opportunites to attend classes and 
other projects in English, United States his- 
tory, agricultural methods and machinery, 
etc.” 

Because of the high quality of Japanese 
men brought into Orange County they are 
ready to take advantage of the opportunity 
“to particpate in the American way of life,” 
Keeler said. All are high-school graduates, 
some are college men, and many are sons of 
the prominent men in their prefectures. 

Chosen in keen competition conducted by 
the Japanese Government, they were selected 
as the best element in Japanese agriculture, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

TAKE SPECIAL COURSES 

Before being flown to California the young 
men underwent a 2-week orientation course 
that included basic English and an outline 
of American history and customs as well 
as an explanation of the worker's agreement, 
examination, and use of agricultural ma- 
chinery and field work under simulated agri- 
cultural conditions, 

Now that they are in America they want 
to learn as much as they can. Quick to learn 
in the field, they also are quick to learn in 
their spare time. The televison sets in their 
housing units are good teachers, and oppor- 
tunities to see something of the community 
are taken up eagerly. 

Because many members of the Orange 
County Vegetable Growers are Japanese- 
born themselves or of Japanese descent, the 
newcomers come in for some extra-special 
attention. One grower, for instance, has 
bought a bus for the express purpose of 
showing his employees southern California, 
and visits to factories, the San Diego Zoo, 
and similar places which would interest 
them are arranged. 

ADJUSTMENT NOT COMPLETE 


The men aren't expected to adjust to 
everything American, though. The menus 
for their meals provide foods to which they 
are accustomed as well as typical American 
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dishes. In some of the housing units Japa- 
nese-type baths have been bulit, 

Although the Mexican nationals and the 
Japanese are housed in different units, 
the two groups get along well and the Mexi- 
cans seem to enjoy helping the newcomers 
and exchanging languages. 

The men are paid the regular wage for field 
work. Making sure they are properly pro- 
tected in their working and living conditions 
are Japan's Council for Supplementary Agri- 
cultural Workers, the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Justice, the United States De- 
partment of Labor, and the California State 
Department of Employment’s Farm Place- 
ment Service, 

Each man is hired on a 6-month contract 
that is renewable up to 3 years. As the pro- 
gram was set up, the 3-year limitation is 
to give others from Japan the opportunity 
to come to America to work. 

JAPANESE FAVOR PROGRAM 


Japanese reaction to the program is shown 
in a report prepared by the Japanese con- 
sulate general in San Francisco. He said, ° 
“Being scrupulously selected from among 
10 times as many aspiring applicants as are 
jobs available, the workers who have already 
arrived haye attained a higher reputation 
than had been expected or hoped for. The 
general impression of the local Japanese con- 
sulates is that the program is more success- 
ful than had been anticipated.” 

The Orange County Vegetable Growers’ 
opinion of the new program was expressed by 
President Robert A. Heil in writing to Repre- 
sentative Patrick J. HANS, a member of 
the investigating congressional committee: 

“Our organization now has 121 Japanese 
workers. Our member-growers are very well 
satisfied with these Japanese and we have 
requests for many more. We are anxious to 
receive the Department of Labor certifica- 
tion for continuation of this program in 
California, We feel that no further authori- 
zation would constitute discrimination 
against the Japanese in favor of the Mexican 
nationals. It should be the growers’ choice 
as to which workers to use.” 


SANTA ANAN WANTS 2,000 


Another Santa Anan, Jack J. Miller, mana- 
ger of the California Farm Labor Association, 
who helped set up the Japanese labor pro- 
gram, is in favor of bringing in 2,000 men 
this year. 

“I'm very well satisfied with the program 
from practically every aspect,” Miller said. 
“Those workers who are being brought in 
from Japan fill a need in agriculture that is 
difficult to fill by domestic or other foreign 
labor, The Mexican worker has been a good 
and loyal worker for us and the Japanese 
program will never replace the Mexican. 
But we're going to have a shortage in agri- 
cultural labor and we need to have another 
source of supply available should the econ- 
omy in Mexico develop to such a place that 
we won't get workers from south of the 
border.” 

Miller added, “The Department of Labor 
has taken the position it doesn't want to 
approve Japanese labor on the basis that the 
Mexican labor is adequate. But the farmers 
would like to have a choice of selection.” 

Then he pointed out the great effect the 
now program is having against communism 
in Japan, The Japanese consul general in 
Los Angeles 4 or 5 years ago said such a proj- 
ect would improve Japanese-American rela- 
tions and keep out communism and recent 
evidence is proving that, Miller said. 

Testimony at the hearing conducted by 
Representative HrLLINGS in Los Angeles indi- 
cated that a Japanese prefecture expected 
to go communistic in its last election voted 
the opposite way because of the reports of 
America sent home by Japanese farm 
workers in California. 
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Ike’s Grasp of Fiscal Policy Shown in 
Erratic Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Nashville Tennessean. It is 
my opinion that this is a commendable 
editorial and one which presents the 
true facts in regard to the President's 
fiscal policy, or lack of policy. The edi- 
torial follows: 


Ike's Grasp or Frscat Polier SHOWN IN 
Erratic Tactics 


One of the most curious things about Mr. 

tec 3 administration has been how, 
e major part, 
ellen. jor p he has always escaped 

Few, if any Presidents, have ever been so 
Politically blessed. If the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration makes mistakes, it is never Mr. 
Eisenhower who gets the blame, but rather 
Some department head or cabinet officer, 

The Republicans always leap to his de- 
fense when criticism is uttered or implied, 
8 invariably the tenor of their defense, 
8 couched in tones of outrage to be ex- 
_Pected it the flag were critcized, or the honor 
of their home States. 

President Abraham Lincoln certainly never 
Bot such consideration, nor did Presidents 
Grant, Harding, Hoover, Roosevelt, and Tru- 
Man, When their administrations erred, the 
Critics turned no major barbs on a cabinet 
Officer; the shafts were saved for the Presi- 
dent himself. 

So, when Senator ROBERT S. Kerr com- 
ented in the Senate that President Eisen- 

Ower, on the subject of fiscal policy * * * 

no brains, and went on to say that fiscal 
3 could be paraded for months before 
€ President and he would remain just as 
uninformed as he is now, the Republicans 
Acted as if they been stabbed. 
wprethaps the connotation of the word 
tae registered more strongly than Sena- 

r Kerr intended. In clarification he as- 
Serted he meant a lack of understanding. 
cris anyone who is not blinded by the aura 

the great white father must come the 
sealization that Mr. Eisenhower's under- 
tanding of many of the facets of his ad- 
Wat tr ten. is either severely limited, or 
t he is kept purposefully uninformed by 
“one of the team. 
- Eisenhower must depend upon peo- 
Ae nke outgoing Secretary of the Treasury 
Sh, rge Humphrey or Assistant President 
th erman Adams for being fully informed, 
€ possibility is that he is kept in the dark. 
ut one would think after all this time that 
88 Eisenhower would at least have caught 
n. 
tae Eisenhower's lack of knowledge about 
Natural resources policy and special 
Privileges for big electric utilities has been 
Yate ly apparent. the Dixon- 
3 5 Controversy, it was discovered d 
3 Press conference that the President had 
ot been informed by his staff of details of 
tes case affecting a big section of the coun- 
Me and an important Government project, 
re recently it became apparent that Mr. 
; nhower knew little of what was going on 
oe Idaho Power Co. tax writeoff. 
en questioned about a possible a in 
ment to the TVA board, Mr. 8 
displayed in his remarks an amazing lack of 
knowledge about the TVA Act. 
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When Mr. Eisenhower's $71 billion budget 
was presented, along came Mr. Humphrey 
to say that it could be cut and to talk in 
gloomy terms of depression curls of hair. 
Then, Mr, Eisenhower admitted cuts could 
be made and finally wound up by lopping 
$520 million from foreign aid requests. 
After a short time, Mr. Eisenhower came 
back with speeches to the Nation telling 
why the budget could not be cut, and talk- 
ing in terms of absolute minimums. 

Now it comes to light that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has written a letter to the Budget 
Bureau asking Federal agencies to hold their 
spending and contract signing to levels of 
the fiscal year just ended. Federal spend- 
ing in fiscal 1957 was about $70 billion. 
The estimates for this year are about $73 
billion. In other words, after talking of 
absolute minimums, Mr. Eisenhower now 
seems to propose slicing $2 to $3 billion off 
the anticipated rate of spending. 

If Mr. Eisenhower's off-again, on-again 
tactics in regard to the budget are any indi- 
cation, then we must agree with Senator 
Kerr to the extent that the President does 
not understand the fiscal policy of this ad- 
ministration. And why he should be above 
and beyond criticism in this respect is be 
yond comprehension, : 


Memorial to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a memorial to Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy by the Catholic War Veterans. 
The memorial was delivered in the Cath- 
olic cemetery in La Crosse, Wis., May 
30, 1957, by the Past State Commander 
Patrick J. Whelan, on behalf of Catholic 
ver Veterans’ Bishop McGavick Post 
421. 


MEMORIAL TO SENATOR JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 


In the death of Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, the Catholic War Veterans have lost 
one of their most distinguished members, 
and the Nation has lost s patriot and a 
leader in the struggle to Iree the world of 
the Communist menace. 

Born and educated near Appleton, a law 
graduate of Marquette University, he was 
judge of the Wisconsin circuit court for a 
term before serving with distinction in the 
United States Marine Corps in the Pacific 
during World War II. He was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1946, and re- 
elected in 1952. 

Senator McCarthy soared to national 
prominence as member, then chairman, of 
the Senate Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee. In his short career, in a period 
of confusion and doubt, he was one of the 
few of our national leaders to have a clear 
vision of the great political problem of our 
time: With this vision went the cold cour- 
age and the tenacious determination to 
solve that problem. Many today under- 
stand that problem through his pioneering 
efforts. Only history will bring to light for 
posterity the full record of his unprecedented 
almost lonely efforts for a great cause. 

Since 1946, Senator McCarthy had been 
a member of the Appleton, Wis., post of the 
Catholic War Veterans. Through his help, 
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Congress passed a bill introduced by the 
Catholic War Veterans by which the United 
States Post Office now uses a “pray for peace” 
stamp on envelopes for cancelation pur- 


poses. 

Senator McCarthy's pastor and other per- 
sons close to him have testified to his sin- 
cere devotion to his church, and to his faith. 
He died as he had lived, a loyal son of the 
church, with the consolation and strength 
of the last sacraments. May his soul rest 
in peace, and may his bereaved family take 
comfort in the prayers of his millions of 
friends. 


Address by Judge Hyman J. Reit at the 
Temple Bnai Israel and Sheerith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure at this time in presenting the 
address delivered by Judge Hyman J. 
Reit at the Temple B’nai Israel and 
Sheerith Judah, located in Washington 
Heights in New York City, on Sunday, 
June 9, 1957. Judge Reit’s remarks are 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, tonight we are celebrating a great 
event in the history of the Community Cen- 
ter of Washington Heights. The burning of 
the mortgage that encumbered the Temple 
B'nai Israel and Sheerith Judah and its com- 
munity center for the past 40 years. At the 
very outset I want to take this opportunity 
of extending the sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation on behalf of the temple and our 
congressional Representative, the Honorable 
HERBERT ZELENKO, who, upon this occasion, 
presented to the temple the American and 
the Israel flags which will adorn our pulpit. 

It is not amiss upon such an occasion as 
this in the presence of such a multitude 
of attendants and a great number of distin- 
guished guests who play such an important 
role in the politcal, philanthropic, and reli- 
igous life of the city of New York to relate 
the history of the temple and the first Jew- 
ish community center built in the city of 
New York. 

It was in the year 1916 when a small body 
of men determined to build an institution 
that could take care of the religious, educa- 
tional, and physical needs of the men, 
women, and children who resided in Wash- 
ington Heights. 

I was 9 as its president, which 
office I held for 35 years, to carry out the will 
of the community, It was determined that 
the building to be erected by the congrega- 
tion should house within its walls, no matter 
what the cost be, a talmud torah to care for 
the religious training of the children, a 
synagogue to meet the needs of those more 
advanced in years, a gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool to take care of the physical needs 
of the young and old alike, club rooms, 
lecture hall and reception rooms for the 
purpose of advancing social needs of the 
community and to enable the members and 
others to meet each other in closer bonds of 
fellowship. It was decided to throw the 
doors open to all movements of every kind, 
nature, and description affecting civic im- 
provement for the good and welfare of the | 
community of Washington Heights as well 
as of the city of New York. / 

Our temple meant a great deal to every 
man, woman, and child who came under its 
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influence. Not only Is it a most beautiful 
and stately house of prayer, but it also meets 
the social needs of the neighborhood. The 
community of Washington Heights at that 
period did not have any institution which 
took into account the fact that the neighbor- 
hood can be a potent force in developing the 
spiritual life of the individual. It was this 
need and with this thought in mind that the 
synagogue has been made a true community 
center, fostering activities of a scope broad 
enough to include the old as well as the 
young, with adequate provision for the recre- 
ational as well as the spiritual requirements 
of our community. 

Facilities for the welfare of our children 
have been carefully provided with an eye to 
physical comfort, as well as to their religious 
training. One floor of our institution was 
given over to excellently equipped classrooms 
and an assembly room, Nothing has been 
spared in order that the child be given an 
appreciative knowledge of Judaism and its 
duty toward the community, state, and Na- 
tion. 

For the adolescents, classes were estab- 
lished in Bible, Jewish history, and in He- 
brew, and adult classes and discussion groups 
in Bible and Jewish ethics. 

At a certain time in the life of every boy 
and girl there comes a craving to be afili- 
ated and associated with a club, and such 
organizations for boys and girls were estab- 
lished and directed by trained leaders who 
fully understood the nature of the ado- 
lescent. Boy and Girl Scout troops, liter- 
ary, social, and dramatic clubs were organ- 
ized for that purpose. It was possible to 
serve the community in ways that a house 
of prayer alone cannot possibly undertake, 
It welded the people of our neighorhbood to- 
gether and made them a large family, shar- 
ing in the joys and happiness of the com- 
munity. 

After 5 years of constant struggle in con- 
nection with the construction, in 1922 the 
bullding was fully completed. On May 27, 
1922, the temple was dedicated, and a pro- 
gram was arranged that continued for a 
period of 1 week. On Saturday evening, 
May 27, at a banquet held at the temple, the 
congregation and its many friends were 
honored to hear addresses delivered by Hon. 
Otto A. Rosalsky, Judge of the court of gen- 
eral sessions, Hon. Louis Marshall, the great 
leader of the Jewish people in the United 
States, and the Honorable Julian W. Mack, 
judge of the United States circuit court. 

On Sunday, May 28, at 2:30 o'clock, the 
temple was further received by the then 
Honorable John F, Hylan, mayor of the city 
of New York, who was the recipient of a key 
to the temple, and in his address stressed 
the importance of community centers of the 
nature that was erected in the city of New 
York, Also upon this occasion the Honor- 
able Samuel Untermeyer, the Honorable 
Nathan Strauss, the Honorable John P. Co- 
halan, the surrogate of the county of New 
York, and the Honorable Isaac Siegel, who was 
then the congressional Representative of 
Washington Heights, were present and de- 
livered dedication addresses. The dedica- 
tion selections were beautifully rendered by 
the late Cantor Joseph Shapiro and his 
choir, and the invocation and prayers were 
delivered by the then Rabbi Max Kadushin, 
All of the rabbis of Washington Heights— 
Rabbi Max Drob, Rabbi Herman Martin, 
Rabbi Rudolph Lupo—participated in the 
dedication during the week of celebration. 

It was in the year 1924 the Jewish commu- 
nity was thrilled by the arrival of Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann in the United States. This was 
his first visit to the country. The congrega- 
tion determined to extend a great welcome 
to Dr. Weizmann and arrangements were 
made that his reception was to take place in 
the temple. Upon that occasion the then 
mayor of the city of New York, the Honor- 
able John F. Hylan, and a great number of 
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distinguished leaders in the political, phil- 
anthropic, business, and religious world 
were present and participated in this great 
reception. His mission in this country was 
to organize the Keren Hayesod (Palestine 
Foundation Fund) for the purpose of help- 
ing the development of the then Palestine 
and exerting an effort to unite the Jewish 
people for the establishment of a Jewish 
state in the land of Israel. 

Since the erection and dedication of the 
temple and the community center the syn- 
agogue became the center of all philan- 
thropic drives for all causes both Jewish and 
Christian, and took a very active part in 
the civic work of the city of New York. 

It gives me great pleasure to express my 
gratitude to the officers, directors, trustees, 
the sisterhood, and the men’s club for their 
untiring loyalty and unstinting devotion to 
all of the causes that were embraced in the 
work of this community center. I am very 
grateful to the distinguished guests who 
upon this occasion have favored us with 
their presence. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my 
deep and sincere appreciation to our distin- 
guished and learned Rabbi Philip Alstad 
who has unstintingly given of himself con- 
tinuously and constantly to the great work 
of religious training and education to the 
thousands of our parishioners. 

He, like the great Prophet Isaiah, combined 
knowledge and wisdom and like the Prophet 
Hillel, taught us never do unto others that 
which is hateful to yourself. 

May it be the will of God that we continue 
with greater spirit and strength the noble 
work of religious, educational, civic, and 
philanthropic work which we have com- 
menced 41 years ago. 


Hon. James B. Bowler 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to our late colleague, JAMES 
B. BOWLER. 

JAMES BOWLER was first elected to the 
House of Representatives to represent 
the Seventh District of Illinois on July 
7, 1953, after serving 43 years on the 
Chicago City Council. He was assigned 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor which he served diligently and well, 
He also took an active role in the legisla- 
tive program of the House, and it was 
indeed a rare occasion for him to be ab- 
sent from the floor. During the 85th 
Congress, JAMES BOWLER was made a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and one of his subcommittees was 
Agricultural Appropriations, on which 
I have the pleasure of serving. 

James Bow Ler’s contributions to good 
government were many and will long 
be remembered by his colleagues. But 
James Bow er is forever implanted in 
our memories for reasons other than pub- 
lic service. Endearing him to all were 
the qualities of devotion to his family and 
friends, a keen sense of humor, rugged 
integrity, and good commonsense which 
he possessed in such abundance, I am 
acutely aware of the privilege afforded 
me in being associated with such a man, 
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The State of Ilinois and the United 
States deeply mourn the passing of 
James BowLER. A man of his ability and 
character is irreplaceable. To his wife 
and family I extend my profound sym- 
pathy in their sorrow. 


Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL W. KEENEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. KEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include two resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the Du Page 
County executive committee of the 
American Legion, and one by Hinsdale 
Post, No. 250 of the American Legion, 
memorializing one of our Nation’s great, 
courageous, dedicated public servants, 
the late Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. 

The resolutions are as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF HINSDALE Post, No. 250, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, HILLSDALE, ILL, 

Mrs. Josera MCCARTHY, 
Appleton, Wis. 

The following resolution was spontaneous- 
ly and unanimously accepted on the floor of 
a business meeting May 6, 1957: 

“Whereas your beloved husband, the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, has met an un- 
time end; and 

“whereas he was one of the Nation's great, 
courageous, dedicated public servants; and 

“Whereas he was a hero to many, anathe- 
ma, only, to those of doubtful purposes; and 

“Whereas many of the things for which he 
fought are one and the same with the pur- 
poses of the American Legion; and 

“Whereas we of the Hinsdale American Le- 
gion Post, No. 250, Department of Illinois, 
feel a deep sense of loss at his untimely pass- 
ing: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this resolution of condo- 
lence be forwarded to you, and we further re- 
solve to carry on, to the utmost of our ability, 
that work which he has, thus far, so ably 
advanced.” 

As proposed by Past Commander R. Noble. 

Respectfully, 
C. A, BURKHARDT, 
Commander. 

RESOLUTION oF Du PAGE COUNTY EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE, DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, HINS- 

DALE, ILL. 
Mrs. JOSEPH MCCARTHY, 

Appleton, Wis. 

The following resolution was spontane- 
ously and unanimously accepted on the floor 
of a business meeting May 8, 1957: 

“Whereas your beloved husband, the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, has met an un- 
timely end; and 

“Whereas he was one of the Nation’s great, 
courageous, dedicated public servants, and 

“Whereas he was a hero to many, anath- 
ema, only, to those of doubtful purposes; and 

“Whereas many of the things for which 
he fought are one and the same with the 
purposes of the American Legion; and 

“Whereas we, of the Du Page County 
executive committee, Du Page County, De- 
partment of Illinois, feel a deep sense of loss 
at his untimely passing: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this resolution of condo- 
lence be forwarded to you, and we further 
resolve to carry on, to the utmost of our 
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ability, that work which he has, thus far, so 
ably advanced.” 
As proposed by Comrade Jack DeRosa, 
Respectfully, 
WENDELL Jackson, 
Commander. 


The Establishment of an International 
Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


) Friday, July 19, 1957 


13 FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
Shieh I recently wrote to the Honorable 
alter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
on the subject of the establishment of 
an International Trade Commission as 
Provided in legislation which I intro- 
duced, H. R. 637: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1957. 
Hon, WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 

: Washington, D. C., 

DEAR Mr. Secrerary: Many thanks for 
zonr helpful letter of June 25, 1957. It was 

Source of regret that the Department of 
Gommerce did not see its way clear to en- 
— my bill H. R. 637 but I appreciate the 

dy and attention which the Department 
given to my views and understand 
thoroughly its point of view. 

In 1955, I had the opportunity of giving 
ae study to our problems in Turkey and 
1 Y. and do envy you your trip last fall. 

have always wanted to attend the Seattle 
Gay national exams Fair, and intend, some 

„ see what you have so courageousl! 
Created in the Northwest, 4 

am certain that you would have wel- 
ee such a Commission as I hope will at 
3 time be established in the early days 

this fine effort. We are both trying to 
accomplish the same purpose and I am cer- 
hel that we shall continue to be mutually 

Pful, 
‘ney thanks for having brought up my 

tement as regards the lack of trained 
most mnel. I heartily agree that it would be 
in re thea sad to judge the present personnel 
215 ese programs at this phase, from the 

Ndpoint of the trained professional. 

ing an international trade fair and ex- 
ae Professional takes many years of 
the ful training and there has not, up until 
Poa n time, been a real necessity for 
Ab & group of men in the United States. 
wanes this is a profession and we naturally 
stare to meet other countries with trained 
I aoe equal to theirs. This takes time but 
aie convinced that we will eventually be 

1 to meet them on their own grounds, 
the y reference to personnel had to do with 
m Period from 1931-55, with which I and 
— have been, through actual ex- 

ence, closely associated, however, I have 
parte disappointed that the available ex- 
5 nee in the United States has not been 

Ore fully taken advantage of in our Gov- 

ernment's programs. 
Pane de recall to your attention the long 
885 wrote on March 16, 1955, and which 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
h 30, 1955, with my bill H. R. 6301, 


which originally proposed the creation of an 
International Trade Fair Commission, re- 
stricted to operation within the limits of 
the United States in the field of interna- 
tional trade fairs, expositions, and trade 
marts 


In this letter, appreciation of the work of 
the Department of Commerce personnel took 
form as follows: 

“I know of the stalwart services of num- 
bers of unsung civil servants in the United 
States Department of Commerce, who have 
labored long to develop these foreign-trade 
media. To them goes great credit.” 

The program of the Trade Mission Division 
of the Department has been of special inter- 
est tome. Last year one of my constituents 
had the real opportunity of being a member 
of -one of these missions abroad. We 
lunched with the Director of this Division 
and my constituent was most enthusiastic 
as to the results being accomplished through 
this program. As you stated, much assist- 
ance is being given to American business- 
men in participating in these foreign trade 
fairs, and much valuable information is 
being distributed in foreign countries 
through our taking part in the international 
trade fairs. 

To my mind, this is the proper way for 
the Departmnt of Commerce to participate 
in international trade fairs abroad. I am 
not in favor of using the Department for 
purposes of propaganda as is now being 
done. It is neither dignified nor in accord 
with the long-established customs of the 
countries in which we are exhibiting. I do 
not think that this is the intelligent way to 
make friends. 

The international trade fair is solely for 
purposes of trade. 

The International Bureau of Expositions 
in Paris felt so strongly about certain vio- 
lations of the Convention of 1928, under 
which treaty it was established, as to define 
the purposes of the Foire—the trade fair— 
at its semiannual meeting of November 5, 
1953. It is as follows: 

“Trade fairs are regularly recurrent bodies. 
They take place at fixed dates and are in- 
tended to create wide markets where manu- 
facturers can show their products and trans- 
act business.” 

Under article 1, International Convention, 
signed at Paris, November 22, 1928, concern- 
ing international exhibitions, manifestations 
in which member nations participate of less 
than 3 weeks do not have to be cleared 
through the bureau. This excludes the usual 
trade fair. 

The regulations of the Brussels Universal 
and International Exhibition, 1958, governing 
the manner of participation by foreign na- 
tions were also accepted at this session of the 
bureau. I speak of this as it would be im- 
possible for any great international exposi- 
tion to take place without the official par- 
ticipation of the member nations of the 
bureau. 

The negotiations by the New York World's 
Fair of 1939 before the bureau for the ac- 
ceptance of its regulations were long and 
delicate, and there is much unfinished busi- 
ness with the bureau which faces any future 
international exposition in the United States 
which may wish to have the bureau's bless- 
ing. 

You know the warm support I gave to 
Public Law 860 of August 1, 1956. In July 
1956, I flew especially from Wilkes-Barre to 
Washington, exercising my congressional 
prerogative, to attend a closed session of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, where I 
strongly advocated the voting of sufficient 
funds to make those programs possible. 

I still support the Government's purposes. 
However, in following the performance in 
this field, both at home and abroad, by gov- 
ernmental and private agencies, I was more 
strongly convinced that legislation of the 
character of H. R. 637 was not only desirable 
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but highly necessary. I could mention t 

unsatisfactory results of projects in thie 
country as well as abroad, but, for the mo- 
ment, it would serve no good purpose. My 
whole desire is to be helpful and cooperative, 

The success of the recent United States 
World Fair in New York has been a source 
of much satisfaction and the promoters as 
well as the directors of the New York Coli- 
seum deserve great credit. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence 
1959 and the possibility of a 5 
tional exposition of the type of the Brussels 
Exposition of 1958, in this country during 
1960, where the great nations could partici- 
pate, has stimulated considerable interest 
in numbers of our great cities. 

Our problems in this field are being multi- 
plied and it is the opinion of the Teally ex- 
perienced that there will be a need for Gov- 
ernment financial assistance as envisaged in 
H. R. 637, under private management. 

It has been demonstrated by projects 
launched within the last few years in the 
United States that the pioneer dollar is a 
thing of the past, and that in any future 
development in this field, that public financ- 
ing of one sort or another will be 
That does not exclude the United States Goo. 
ernment, which has generously contributed 
for many years to our various international 
expositions. 

It was a pleasure to hear from you, and do 
be assured of my constant cooperation, 


Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


The Late Honorable Fred A. Blake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
therein a speech, which I recently de- 
livered at the exercises dedicating a 
memorial plaque to the late Honorable 
Fred A. Blake, of Gardner, Mass., a for- 
mer very prominent, able, and distin- 
guished member of the Massachusetts 
General Court for many years and a be- 
loved citizen of that beautiful city, 

The dedicatory exercises were largely 
attended by friends and fellow citizens 
and distinquished public officials and 
were a most impressive tribute to a great 
American. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in my remarks an article relative 
to the exercises from the celebrated 
Gardner pale teases of the outstanding 
newspaper publications in dis 
and State. iii aia 

A very touching incident of the dedi- 
cation was the attendance of Repre- 
sentative Blake's family and his seven 
young grandchildren, who conducted the 
unveiling. 

The speech and article follow: 
REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PIN 

Ar DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL PLAQUE To 

THE cone HONORABLE FRED A. BLAKE—Na-« 

TIONAL GUARD ARMORY, 

JUNE 29, 1957 e 

My dear and disti hi 
are gathered here HS dia rend ee "ehis 
splendid National Guard Armory to dedicate 
this meaningful, impressiye memorial plaque 
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in honor of our very dear friend and dis- 
tinguished public servant, the late Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Blake. 

In a very real sense there is a special fit- 
ness and appropriateness about the dedica- 
tion of this plaque because it will perpe- 
tuate the memory of one whose service was 
outstanding and unselfish and whose con- 
stant aim was to help the people of his dis- 
trict, and to sustain and improve the great 
government of our beloved Commonwealth, 

Fred Blake was a modest, humble man. 
He was not given to show or ostentation. He 
was deeply devoted to his family and his 
friends. He was dedicated to his tasks. He 
was high and noble in his purpose, and able, 
painstaking, honest and effective in every- 
thing that he undertook. 

Fred Blake was á solid, successful busi- 
nessman who came up the hard way by vir- 
tue of his own ability, perseverance, and 
hard work. 

He knew there was no easy road to suc- 
cess. Because he was so close to the people 
that he lived with and served, he was so 
much the better fitted to assist them with 
their problems and to represent them with 
such conspicuous results in our great gen- 
eral court and in this beautiful city which 
he loved. 

He was honored by all those who knew 
him, by his friends, his business associates, 
and those in the public service who knew so 
well the integrity of his purpose, the depth 
of his sincerity, his allegiance to those who 
struggled, his aim to make his full contribu- 
tion to community, State and Nation. 

In the general court he was a valued mem- 
ber of the important Committee on Military 
Affairs, and had expert knowledge of our 
needs in the great field of national defense 
and State cooperation. 

He was a loyal friend of our great National 
Guard, and did everything in his power to 
assist and sustain this indispensable arm of 
our defense, to maintain and expand its 
facilities for even greater service to our 
country. It is most fitting that its out- 
standing leader, General Harrison, should be 
with us on this moving occasion, 

To be sure, I could not possibly encompass 
the career of this illustrious legislator in 
these brief remarks, but we may all be sure 
that what he did, what he achieved, what he 
contributed will live long in the memory 
of his district and in the annals of our 
Commonwealth. His life, his unselfish work, 
his ever ready willingness to help the people 

of race, class or creed, exemplified 
the finest that there is in American public 
service, 

Devoted husband and father, gracious con- 
siderate neighbor, capable businessman, ac- 
knowledged civic leader, esteemed public 
servant and long term member of the gen- 
eral court, and above all, a man of character, 
ability, stature, and Christian virtue, Fred 
Blake typified everything that is stable, 
sound and inspiring in American life. He 
was a great law-maker and a great Ameri- 
can. He is mourned by a veritable host of 
friends and associates, his memory will ever 
be green among the people and especially 
among those of us who knew him for the 
gracious and devoted friend that he was. 

It was a privilege and a blessing indeed to 
know and work with him. But it was even 
a greater privilege and blessing for his 
community and his constituents and our 
Commonwealth to have the benefit of his 
high motivations and his unflagging efforts 
to lighten the burdens of the common 
people. 

It is difficult, I know, for any of us on 
this occasion, in the presence of Mrs. Blake 
and his family, to express words that may 
console them for the irreparable loss they 
have suffered, and the great irreplaceable 
void that has been left in their lives by his 
untimely passing. 

It is comforting to note, however, that Mrs, 
Blake, his loyal helpmate and wife, has been 
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brave and resigned in the spirit of her Chris- 
tian faith to the heavy affliction which has 
come upon herself and her wonderful family, 
and it is due in very large measure to her 
love, devotion, interest, and cooperation that 
this impressive plaque has been made pos- 
sible. 

I know we have all been very much im- 
pressed and touched by her wonderful ex- 
ample of devotion to the memory of her 
esteemed and beloved husband, and that also 
of all her family. While we have heavy 
hearts today, we also have a sense of great 
honor, privilege, and pride, because in dedi- 
cating this plaque, we are joining together 
as family, friends, and comrades to pay 
heartfelt tribute to the memory of one who 
has kept the faith with the people, the mem- 
ory of a beloved husband and father, a loyal 
friend, and an unfaltering champion of de- 
mocracy and justice, the late Fred A. Blake. 

May he find rest and peace in his heavenly 
reward, 

And may this beautiful memorial ever in- 
spire us and those who come after us to 
serve the people with courage, integrity, and 
devotion, in the words of the poet: 


“So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death 
Thou go not, like the galley slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon but, sustained and 
soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams." 


MEMORIAL TO Frep BLAKE Is UNVEILED 


Seven grandchildren of tħe late Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Blake and Mrs. Victoria 
Blake unveiled a bronze memorial plaque to 
their grandfather in the drill shed of the 
new State Armory on West Broadway Sat- 
urday afternoon, 

The unveiling in which the seyen young- 
sters were escorted by Maj. Gen. Wiliam 
Harrison, Jr., adjutant general of the Com- 
monwealth, was the high point of a program 
honoring the former representative who 
served this district at the State house for 
20 years. 

The septet Included Donna Rae, Virginia 
Jean, Victoria Jane, and Marion Patricia 
Blake, children of Dr. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Blake; Alan Fred and Diane Mary Dernalo- 
wien, children of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Der- 
nalowicz, all of this city; and Susan Mary 
Fortune, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Fortune, of Northboro. 

Congressman Pum J. Pana was the 
chief speaker in the exercises which were at- 
tended by nearly 150, including State and 
municipal officials, delegations from the 
city’s veteran organizations and the Gold 
Star Mothers, the Gardner Fish and Gun 
Club, Hillcrest Aerie F. O. E. and other or- 
ganizations in which Mr. Blake had been 
active; and Company G, 18lst Infantry, 
which is based at the armory. Martin H. 
Walsh, his successor as Gardner's representa- 
tive on Beacon Hill, was master of cere- 
monies. 

Congressman PHILBIN who worked with 
Representative Blake in bringing about the 
erection of an armory here paid a warm trib- 
ute to him as a public spirited, forward look- 
ing, and liberal representative who gave gen- 
erously of his time and effort to help not only 
his constituents but the citizenry-at-large. 
“Fred Blake was devoted to national de- 
tense, Congressman PHILBIN said. “He rec- 
ognized the need for a strong America and 
worked unceasingly for the Military Estab- 
lishment and the National Guard which 
bulks so strongly in it. 
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“Fred Blake introduced the first bill for 
a Gardner Armory back in 1943. He lived 
long enough to see the building started, but 
his untimely death in March of 1956 pre- 
vented him from seeing it an accomplished 
fact. This memorial plaque will be a testi- 
monial to his unceasing and unselfish work 
for all time and a source of inspiration to 
his family and to all of us.” 

Adjutant General Harrison lauded Mr. 
Blake for his constant support of the Guard 
on Beacon Hill and Mayor Ulric O. Fredette 
paid a warm tribute to Mr. Blake’s contri- 
butions to the community. Other speakers 
were Capt. Robert L. Croteau, municipal as- 
sessor and commanding officer of G Company, 
State Senator Elizabeth Stanton of Fitch- 
burg, and Gordon Rayner, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Laundry and Linen Supply 
Association which Mr. Blake had served as 
president for several terms. 

Captain Croteau, who formally accepted 
the plaque for the company and the Guard, 
expressed the deep gratitude of himself and 
the members of his organization for the 
splendid building which has been provided 
for the unit. Senator Stanton touched in 
some detail on her association with Mr. 
Blake at Beacon Hill and his constant work 
on behalf of his district. Mr. Rayner said 
that despite the heavy demands on his time, 
Representative Blake had worked long and 
effectively for the association he headed. 

Rev. John B. O'Connell of Holy Spirit 
Church in South Gardner delivered the in- 
vocation. Seated on the platform and intro- 
duced to the gathering were Col: Ralph Noo- 
nan, State quartermaster, Col. Burr G. Jacob- 
sen of the Company G citizens’ committee, 
Representative J. Robert Mahan of Leomin- 
ster and Miss Ann Shirley retired Phillipston 
teacher who had taugh Representative Blake 
from the fourth through the ninth grade. 

Telegrams from Governor and Mrs. Foster 
Furcolo, Lt. Gov. Robert M. Murphy, former 
Gov. Paul Dever, Speaker Michael Skerry of 
the house, Senate President N. H. Holmes 
and Congressman Thomas ONeill of Cam- 
bridge, and Gen. Otis Whitney, State com- 
missioner of public safety, were read by the 
toastmaster. 


Hells Canyon and Nebraska 
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HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my home State of Nebraska there 
is a bit of controversy raging concerning 
my stand in opposition to the Federal 
Government building a high dam in Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River. Most of the 
criticism has come from a group of pub- 
lic-power officials but with the exception 
of these people my attitude has been 
pretty generally approved in Nebraska. 
At the close of my remarks I would like 
to insert in the Recor the text of two 
editorials which appeared in the Ord 
Quiz, a weekly newspaper published in 
Ord, Nebr., and considered one of the 
outstanding weeklies in the State and 
the Council Bluffs Nonpareil in Iowa. 

I have explained my stand on Hells 
Canyon to the people of Nebraska by 
newspaper, newsletter, and radio. I 
have explained to them I stand for public 
power such as we have in Nebraska, lo- 
cally controlled. and managed. This 
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type 5 power is fae different than the 
Power which is controlled from 
Washington. 
1 T have explained that I am also a be- 
2 in free enterprise. In the Hells 
3 case private money is available 
wit the construction of 3 dams from 
ch will come approximately the same 
8 of power as from the 1 high dam. 

e hydroelectric heads would be ex- 
actly the same. - 

Whos some people fail to realize is 
noe Power is needed in the Northwest 
Ps 5 The private power company can 
a er y this power starting sometime 

t year. Power from the high Federal 
woular coe be several years away, and 
aba cost the taxpayers of America 

ut $700 million to fully complete, 

55 Private power company will pro- 
fut an adequate power supply for the 
M from a taxpaying enterprise that 
the Pay millions of dollars in taxes to 
aie en: State and Federal Govern- 
Was “4 This would not be true if the dam 
ins uilt by the Federal Government. 
the Peg the records show that half of 
Peat eral power in the Pacific North- 
the being sold, much of it at less than 
grantor 5 the FPC when it 
project said “i ts for the three dams 
5 — 5 found the three-dam plan best 
opment s a comprehensive plan of devel- 
Act, required by the Federal Power 


This was a unanimous decision b 
y the 
partisan board. The board gave the 
© Power Co. a license to build three 
Jan, cha ai Oxbow and Hells Can- 
Unanine decision was confirmed by 
ot Ous decision of the United States 
the al Court of Appeals and twice by 

7 ted States Supreme Court. 
1 ug in good faith, the Idaho Power 
a as already started construction of 
x pam which is about half completed. 
5 has spent some $57 million 
dail dy and the construction cost is 
y Mounting. If the Federal high 
tion Were to be granted, this construc- 
Wig Sos be utterly wasted and would 
of = oug the millions of dollars worth 
Fes already accomplished by the 
Cook men who are working around the 
1958 to get power on the line late in 


arene the license granted by the Fed- 
pan er Commission the private com- 
ferro impound up to 1 million acre- 
Serine flood control water at its own ex- 
bower The company must make its 
ge available from the three dams to 
help 8 power pool which would 
Neher the power needs of the whole 
cee company must provide fish traps 
mon aufpment which will permit the sal- 
wate and other fish to get to the head 
of T to spawn. This is done at a cost 
the ons of dollars and does not cost 

Government one penny. 
8 rates of the power company will 
8 ontrohled by the local State power 
Goventamon, Their securities must pass 
in 5 inspection. They must pay 
and Federal taxes. They are will- 

and able to do the job. 

bunecretary Seaton has described the 
ding of the dam as “wasteful and ex- 
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travagant expenditure of the public 
funds.” This Congress is economy 
minded. I cannot believe they would 
appropriate nearly $100 million a year 
for 6 or 7 years when the job can be done 
by free enterprise at a much reduced 


figure. 

I cannot believe that those who pro- 
pose the one high dam will really give 
serious consideration to stopping the de- 
velopment by the private enterprise 
company which would deprive this area 
of badly needed power and in addition 
have the dam built at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, particularly when it can be done 
by the private group. 

The people of Nebraska well know that 
I do not believe the Federal Government 
should do for the people what they can 
and should do for themselves. 

I don't mind the criticism I have re- 
ceived from a few people in Nebraska, I 
am a little amazed that some public 
power advocates would want me to com- 
promise my position and do what they 
call horse trading. I am just a boy 
from the country, but it seems that trad- 
ing a $10 million project for a $700 mil- 
lion project would not be a very good 
trade. In the 15 years that I have been 
in Congress I have never yielded to 
political or legislative coercion or black- 
mail, I do not expect to do so now. 
When a project has merit it will have my 
full support. When it does not have 
merit and is not feasible, I must in all 
good conscience oppose its construction. 

The two editorials that follow, one 
from the Ord, Nebr., Quiz, in the heart 
of my district, has given me a little pat 
on the back. I believe it sums up pretty 
well the thinking of the folks in Ne- 
braska. The other editorial from the 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Nonpareil, is en- 
titled “Hells Canyon Federal Power 
Would Mean Higher Taxes.” I commend 
the reading of these two editorials to my 
colleagues. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Ord (Nebr.) Quiz of July 18, 1957] 
In PRAISE OF Dr. MILLER 

We're getting doggoned fed up with the 
politically inspired carping at Congressman 
A. L. Miter by some of the public-power 
interests in Nebraska. 

To one who has studied the record, it’s 
very apparent that these groups are trying 
to make Dr. MLLER the whipping boy for 
their own ineptness and dog-in-the-manger 
attitude of some years back. They are being 
joined loudly by a few remnants of New 
Deal zealots, who would use the issue at 
stake, the heavy transmission line from Fort 
Randall to Grand Island, as a coattail on 
which to ride to public attention. 

The whole criticism of our Congressman 
is laden with absurdities, A Democratic 
Congress voted down a public-power dam 
in Idaho. Ergo, Dr. MILLER as a Member 
of that Congress is labeled as an anti-public- 
power leader. A Democratically controlled 
Congress voted down Government bullding 
of a heavy transmission line from Randall to 
Grand Island; ergo, Dr. MILLER is blamed be- 
cause of what happened on the Hells Canyon, 
Idaho, proposal. 

It wasn’t so very many years ago—about 
5—that the Randall line would have been 
built except for the resistance of some of 
Nebraska's big power-producing interests. 
At that time they foresaw the heavy line 
and cheap power as a possible threat to their 
virtual power monopoly in the State, and 
decided they wanted nothing to do with it. 
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At that time, the cheap power from Ran- 
dall would have been the nemesis of such 
boondoggles as the Columbus power plant, 
whose haphazard production of electricity 
at the expense of irrigation farmers is only 
too well known to farmers of the Loup 
Valley. 

Apparently, our public-power interests 
couldn't foresee a 5 — ich alr-condition- 
ing, television, and pump irrigation. They 
couldn't believe the rural electrification 
would expand until every farm became an 
electrical customer with an ever-increasing 
demand for power. 

So much for the critics, Their short- 
sightedness today is just as absymal as it 
. 3 years ago. 

a 50 asburd about the public er 
interest's choice of a 5 ts that 
no Nebraska public official, since the days 
of the late Senator George W. Norris, has 
done as much in Washington in the interests 
of irrigation and the bringing of electricity 
to our rural areas as has A. L, MILLER. 

His record of active promotion of recla- 
mation and irrigation projects in Nebraska— 
whether in his district or not—is unchal- 
lenged. His devotion to the cause of rural 
electrification is admitted by his severest 
critics, 

You'll note we haven't said that Dr. MILLER 
is an ardent backer of public power. Pub- 
lic power in Nebraska means one thing, in 
the Nation, the meaning is different. In 
Nebraska public power is locally controlled, 
and locally managed, even though there are 
some who would like to see a glorified Fed- 
eral control similar to that in the TVA area, 
Let’s keep our public power a Nebraska 
power. And let's give credit to farsighted 
Americans like Dr. A. L. MILLER who are help- 
ing us maintain our local stature and ideals. 


{From the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil] 


HELLS CANYON FEDERAL Power Wound MEAN 
HicHER TAXES 

Approval of the Federal electric power 
project in Hells Canyon would shift a billion- 
dollar burden upon the taxpayers at the very 
time most people want Government expenses 
reduced. 

Furthermore, approval of the Federal proj- 
ect on the Idaho site would mean an in- 
definite delay in production of electric power 
needed in the immediate future. 

The Idaho Power Co. already is building a 
dam which will be producing power next 
za unless forced to discontinue construc- 

on, 

Costs alone should persuade Congress that 
a Federal dam in Hells Canyon would be an 
irresponsible waste of public funds. 

The proposed Federal dam would cost at 
Jeast $400 million. Federal, State, and local 
tax losses over the 50-year period of the 
Idaho Power Co.'s license would amount to 
about $487 million. Another $68 million 
would have to be paid to the Idaho company 
for construction already completed at com- 
pany expense. 

Since the Federal Power Commission li- 
censed the Idaho Power Company to under- 
take the Hells Canyon project, not a single 
new fact has been placed on record to chal- 
lenge the validity of the Commission's deci- 
sion. 

The tax amortization granted the Idaho 
Power Co. has been removed by the com- 
pany itself rejecting tax privileges. 

It should also be noted that the usual 
arguments for Federal power projects—the 
accompanying benefits of navigation, flood 
control, and reclamation do not hold for the 
Hells Canyon project. 

Justification for a Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon is based almost entirely on power 
development. It is not a multipurpose proj- 
ect with byproduct electric power. 

The dams the Idaho Power Co. plans to 
build would develop almost as much power 
as the high dam proposed by advocates of 
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public power, The company expects to be- 
gin producing power much sooner than the 
high Federal dam could possibly get into 
operation. The company will pay taxes 
which the Federal Government of course 
would not do. 

It seems inconceivable that Congress would 
approve the costly Federal project at the 
very time citizens everywhere are demand- 
ing Federal economy. 


Greater Wilkes-Barre Flood Control 
Works Dedicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address pre- 
sented by Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., Pennsylvania adjutant gen- 
eral, at dedication ceremonies held at 
Wilkes-Barre on Tuesday, July 16, 1957, 
upon completion of the multi-million 
dollar fiood-control system for the Wyo- 
ming Valley area: 

ADDRESS BY Mas. GEN. ANTHONY J. DREXEL 
BIDDLE, JR. 

T am sensible of the honor of speaking to 
you on this significant occasion. 

I don't suppose anyone—outside of the 
residents of the nearby affected area—had 
a closer view than I of the flood two sum- 
mers ago. I had come up with the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard to lend a helping 
hand. I saw the damage being rent—peo- 
ple being made homeless; bridges washed out, 
roads inundated, factories and other places 
of business falling before the force of the 
torrential waters. So I know what this 
system of dikes means to you. Its crea- 
tion reflects the foresight and determina- 
tion of the community to counter the 
challenge of ravaging floods, and as an en- 
gineering achievement it is a tribute to the 
officers and staff of the United States Army 
Engineer Corps and to the effective cooper- 
ation accorded by the department of forests 
and waters headed by our able friend 
Maurice Goddard. Then too, and very 
consequential, there is the credit due to the 
community's statesmanlike representation 
in Washington, D. C., for this dynamic indi- 
vidual has contributed handsomely indeed, 
through sustained efforts to engage and hold 
Federal interest in the project. He's been 
a good friend of mine for years. I have 
come to recognize in him a rare combina- 
tion of forcefulness, tact, and greatness of 
mind and action. 

And, in this connection, it has been found 
by those who've perhaps not always gone 
along with this distinguished Representa- 
tive of yours, that, once he’s on the warpath 
for & project he considers good for his com- 
munity, it takes more than a system of 
dikes to cope with him. 

There's a story they tell about him in the 
Nation’s Capitol and with the permission of 
the clergy TU tell you: It was about the time 
of the 1955 fioods—one of his colleagues 
asked the other: “Say, have you read about 
the rumpus that d—— flood is po 

The other who was a bit hard of 
hearing, replied, “No, but if he keeps on in- 
sisting on those dikes, we may as well go 


along, for nothing short of a tank will stop 
Dan Fioop.” 
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Now, every one of us in all parts of the 
country is faced with a new challenge of a 
different kind. This one was hurled at us on 
June 12 by Soviet Foreign Minister, and 
Chief of the Soviet Communist Party, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. He challenged the United 
States to a duel of economics and ideology. 

Commenting on communism’s sacred 
ideology, Khrushchey. said there was only 
a single road of good revolutionary theory, 
and that was Marxism-Leninism. 

This Communist challenge in the eco- 
nomic and ideological fields is one that all 
of us in this country will have to accept, 
and we shall probably be spending the major 
part of our lives in meeting it. 

The fundamental concept of communism 
is atheism. This, together with the mate- 
rialistic philosophy involved, represents, of 
course, a major difference between the ideol- 
ogies of the free and captive worlds. 

In the Communist world it is a case of 
the disbelief in God, of atheism, and the 
economic exploitation of the individual by 
the state, in a country where the people 
are slaves of the government; here we have 
our faith in God, our belief in the dignity 
of the individual, and free enterprise, and 
equality of opportunity for all the people, 
in a country where the Government is the 
servant of the people. 

So it is up to us to accept and meet this 
challenge—even if it takes the rest of our 
lives to do 80. 

At the same time, we must seek all possible 
means to improve our relations with the 
Communists. And, in our dealings with 
them, we must always be ready to lend an 
ear to any proposals which might advance 
a better understanding. But it would be 
only prudent to apply the test of “acts— 
not promises.” 

The cold war is not our invention, nor does 
its continuation correspond to our desires. 

Since the close of World War II, we have 
observed the cynical, mercurial switches in 
Soviet foreign policy: from bluster to affabil- 
ity, and back again to bluster. 

In light, moreover, of the historic duplicity 
of the Russians, and until they demonstrate 
a willingness to translate words into such 
concrete acts, as would warrant some meas- 
ure of free-world trust—we would be justi- 
fied in maintaining a strong posture of de- 
fense and in insisting—as they traditionally 
do in Missouri—upon being shown. 

So, while we shall have to accept and meet 
this new Communist challenge in the eco- 
nomic and ideological fields, we must at the 
same time bend our efforts to preserve the 
peace—but, bearing in mind that to prevent 
war, we must remain strong. 

What with the modern weapons of destruc- 
tion and the capabilities of delivering them— 
any general atomic war would be so destruc- 
tive, that no true victor would emerge. 

All of us are effected directly or indirectly 
by the requirement to make this Nation 
secure in a period of unremitting tension. 
We are frequently impelled to ask ourselves. 
whether these vast expenditures of funds and 
efforts are really necessary for peace. Yes, 
I am afraid they are, as long as we are con- 
fronted by the Communist conspiracy, which 
has as its ultimate aim, the destruction. of 
the United States and the moral, ethical, and 
spiritual foundation on which the American 
way of life is based. 

As the atomic capabilities of the potential 
enemy increased, our military authorities 
have turned to a re-examination of all their 
efforts to verify that they blend with our 
our political, economic, and moral assets to 
form a national strategy designed for the 
prevention of war—an integrated strategy 
combining all our national assets. Nor is 
this response to the Communist threat ex- 
clusively military. It includes the political, 
economic, and moral assets as well. It is in 
recognition of this need for an integrated 
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strategy that there has been developed the 
philosophy for security based on the deter- 
rence of war. Thus, all our military prepa- 
rations find justification in their contribu- 
tion to prevent war. 

We must be prepared to defend ourselves 
in the new forms of cold war techniques, 
whether they be propaganda, psychological 
or subversive attack—but these unconven- 
tional weapons will not be successful unless 
backed by armed power. Armed power still 
is at the core of a nation’s protective shield. 
The armed power may never be used, but it 
must be in the wings. 

If our deterrent strength is to be effective 
and to carry conviction, we must have & 
combination of moral, as well as physical 
force, capable of driving home in the mind 
of the potential aggressor the fact that any 
action against the interests of the United 
States and its allies, would bring unaccepta- 
ble consequences, And it must be evident 
that our leaders are determined, that our 
policies are just, that our people are well 
informed, and our Nation is strong in spirit, 
as well as in material weapons. We must 
show a potential aggressor not only our 
military strength, but also that we have the 
mind and the will capable of directing these 
weapons with purpose and consistency. 

But there is a further important defense 
consideration. Because of the new and ad- 
vanced weapons of warfare, it is to our na- 
tional advantage to meet aggression as far 
as possible from our own shores, 

We must therefore have outlying bases 
throughout the world, and forces at those 
bases with a capacity to retaliate instantly 
and effectively in event of a major act of 
aggression. 

It will therefore be necessary for the United 
States to develop a wider participation in 
international affairs and to vigorously rein- 
force the principles of the free world through 
such instruments as NATO. 

NATO is, as you know, an association of 
free nations to keep the peace through col- 
lective strength. And this concept of collec- 
tive strength is based on enlightened self- 
interest. 

American forces have helped to erect this 
bulwark against possible Communist ag- 
grandizement, in Europe, in the Far East and 
Middle East. The resultant collective secu- 
rity helps to protect the territory of our 
Allies, and it protects our own territory as 
well. 

Now a word about this collective 
strength—it consists of three parts: 

First, the spiritual force of the operation; 
second, the economic, then the organized 
military strength. 

Now the military contribution to war de- 
terrence is important, indeed indispensable, 
but it is far from being a complete answer 
in itself. Without economic and political 
stability and spiritual stamina, military 
strength is devoid of its essential foundation. 
All effective strength must have its roots in 
the elemental or spiritual and moral 
strength which derives from the devotion of 
people to the values, which are the essence 
of their nation—and from their dedication 
to the preservation of these values. 

A strong economy is a prime essential in 
an ally, and its military burden must be such 
that it can manage to carry it for the long 
haul. Defense budgets necessarily represent 
the proper dividing line between national 
danger and excessive expenditure. 

The Soviet bloc has a force of consider- 
ble magnitude in being all the time. If we 
tried to match it division for division, plane 
for plane, we would be into eco- 
nomic difficulties, we would risk overturn- 
ing the very system we are determined to 
support. 

NATO's strength has increased 4 to 5 times 
since it was organized. Indeed, I venture 
to say, far more than that. For there’s taken 
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Piae & general acceptance of the concept of 
ective security. Moreover, there now 
by & farfilung network of airfields serviced 
8 vast fuel feeder line system. Further- 
1 e, there has been developed a flexible 
> Cs ee in support of the Armed 
es—and, among other things, coopera- 

tion in the economic field. z 25 
won ere that peace and security can be 
through sustained strength, which, if 
tained at the point of keeping the mili- 
2 8 in balance, will keep us in posi- 
Rita Speak effectively in the interests of 
ng peace for the future, and of keeping 


World a decent, tranquil, humane place 
in which to live, i = 
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HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
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9 FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
compel me to bring to the atten- 
fion lh the House a most serious situa- 
vole ch I view with great alarm as it 

t es the security of our country and 
fer = the entire Western World. I 
ma the fact that three Soviet sub- 
which is have joined the Egyptian fleet, 
say th obviously disquieting news to 
tha e least, for it is an obvious fact 


Pat this is but further evidence that an 


increasing shipment of arms of war, 
ons, planes, as well as other mili- 
to equipment will be sent by the Reds 
furthe t and other Arab countries, thus 
Stores r enlarging their already vast 
Wage of the implements necessary to 
it aggressive warfare 
aes also a well-established fact that 
have 8 and Syria are reported to 
the ami tiated a major effort to regain 
of Aged and friendship of King Saud 
ley th Arabia. It is through this pol- 
of poet President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
Syria t and his stanch followers in 
into the Sponsoring Soviet penetration 
rich Miaa ategically important and oil- 
55 dle East. I submit that the re- 
acquisition by Egypt of these sub- 
mentati, is clear evidence of the imple- 
effectiy on of Russia's desire to acquire 
the wold oe of that entire area of 

e Middle East, a vast and l 
r Í and complex 

ned is a strategic crossroads linking 
two-three: It is the repository for 
Serves ds of the world’s known oil re- 
region But even more important, it is a 
Ching (Zed by conflicts that are threat- 

„ peace. 

n before so much oil was discovered 
Mice the sands of the deserts, the 
World hess’ had left deep imprints on 
great tory. It gave rise to the three 
Ju religions—Christianity, Islam and 
bity. nee It would indeed be a great 
if such y, a great shame and indeed a sin, 
Which an important part of this globe, 
Were to aturally includes the Holy Land, 

© fall as a prey to the hands of a 
Scribes ae cruel nation which sub- 
that re the erroneous and wicked idea 

It ligion is the opium of mankind. 
u Was at the beginning of this year 
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that Egypt entered into another arms 
deal with Russia, a nation dedicated to 
world domination and conquest, It is 
not by chance that Egypt’s Nasser re- 
marked that that arms deal alone “was 
worth more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars in propaganda to Soviet leaders.” 

This latest move as to the submarines 
is but further indication of the many ac- 
tivities that are helping to tie Egypt to 
the Communist world and the danger of 
Egypt's complete alinement with the 
Communist bloc is now more than a pos- 
sibility with which we must reckon. 

Yet, in the face of all this, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, according 
to a dispatch reported in the New York 
Times of July 17, 1957, suggested that 
perhaps the United States should play 
a less important role than in the past 
in the search for a solution of Arab- 
Israeli issues. This is indeed strange 
and does not augur well for future 
American foreign policy. We may prop- 
erly ask Mr. Dulles whether we should 
turn our backs to our true friend in 
the Middle East—the State of Israel 
which is a genuine democracy and a 
God-fearing nation. 

The press of July 19, 1957, reports 
that Saudi Arabia has begun fortifying 
the entrance to the gulf of Aqaba. The 
gulf is the State 5 a eons 

m the - 
oe eoeta daS It is said the Paulia 
made contacts with Egypt through the 
Egyptian-Saudi joint command headed 
by Egyptian Gen. Abdel Hakin Amer. 
By this ominous news, the picture be- 
came clear. The submarines from the 
communistic Russians are to be used as 
means of blockading the straits of the 
Gulf of Adaba and, thereby furthering 
the evergrasping, rapacious appetite of 
the Soviets for increasing its sphere of 
influence. This we must stop before it 
becomes too late. 

A distinguished characteristic of our 
country in all its history has been our 
insistence on maintaining our standards 
and principles as 4 democratic nation 
in all our dealings in the field of inter- 

tional relations. 

2 1 earnestly urge that we redouble our 
efforts to bring peace and stability to the 
Middle East. Essential to the preven- 
tion of hostilities in that area 1s a fair 
and clear American foreign policy. The 
world has a right to expect progressive 
Jeadership from the United States of 
America. Lack of American leadership 
in the Middle East will result in con- 
tinued violence which may eventually 
spread to other areas. Promises, which 
have been made or implied by the 
President of the United States to Israel 
concerning the use of the Suez Canal and 
the gulf of Aqaba, must be fulfilled if 
we are not to yield to the blackmailing 
devices of Arab and Egyptian potentates 
who flirt with communism. Egypt must 
not be permitted to return to the posi- 
tion from which it may again blockade 
the gulf of Aqaba and its international 
waterway. No doubt it appears that is 
what Egypt had in mind when it 
acquired these submarines. 

We must ever be vigilant and not per- 
mit atheistic and despotic Soviet influ- 
ence to be further extended. If the 
United States wishes to keep the Com- 
munists at bay, it will have to move fast, 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article by Matt Triggs, assistant legisla- 
tive director of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, appearing in the July- 
August 1957, issue of the Nation’s Agri- 
culture, official publication of the feder- 
ation, whìch spotlights a racket plaguing 
farmers and dealers in farm products. 
Congress sought to end this unscrupu- 
lous business through the Hobb’s Rack- 
eteering Act, but enforcement in recent 
years appears to have been indifferent. 
In addition, it may be that tightening 
of the statute is indicated. 

The article follows: 

THE “UNLOADING FEE” RACKET 
(By Matt Triggs) 

A trucker hauling farm products (or non- 
farm products) to most middle Atlantic 
cities will have to pay tribute to local labor 
unions before being permitted to unload, 

The forced collection_of truck unloading 
fees is spreading rapidly. Most truck ar- 
rivals in New York City, Boston, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Akron, Pittsburgh, Jersey City, 
Youngstown, Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Albany, Providence, Wheeling, Wilkes- 
Barre, Scranton, Johnstown, and many other 
middle Atlantic cities are currently subject 
to unloading fee collections. 

The collection of fees in most cities was 
at first restricted to a few points, and a few 
large volume commodities, But as the sys- 
tem in a particular city gradually becomes 
more firmly established few trucks escape 
payment, 

Farmer-owned trucks are often exempted 
at first, but as the program gets well estab- 
lished collections are also made for farm 
trucks, 

The amount of the fee varies by city, and 
sometimes even within the city. Most fees 
in Philadelphia, for example, are $18.40, irre- 
spective of the size of the truck or the load, 
In New York the more-or-less-standardized 
charge is $19.68. It takes between 1 and 2 
hours to unload most trucks. 

The normal situation is for the truck- 
driver to unload the packages on pallets, 
which are then moved away by worklift 
operators. But when the collection of un- 
loading fees is started, the truckdrivers are 
not permitted to unload. They must stand 
by while the unloading is done for them. 

Local labor unions, usually teamster 
union locals, have been responsible for estab- 
lishing and enforcing the collection of un- 
loadings fees. The union assigns a man or 
men to each unloading station. These men 
are not employees of the warehouse or other 
receiving concerns—although for all practical 
purposes they take possession of the unload- 
ing premises, decide who is to be unloaded 
next, and otherwise supervise the unloading 
operation. 

I watched three trucks of apples being 
unloaded at a Philadelphia chainstore re- 
ceiving warehouse. ‘Three men assigned to 
the platform by Teamsers Union Local 107 
were in full charge of the operation. A fee 
of $1840 was collected from each truck- 
driver. Efforts to elicit information from 
two of the men were unsuccessful. Their 
reply was “Ask Foley. He's the boss.” 
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Mr. Foley was reluctant to talk but finally 
did so. The conversation went like this: 

Question, What happens to the money you 
collect? 

Answer. How do you mean? 

Question. Do you give it to local No. 107? 

Answer. Oh, the union doesn't have any- 
thing to do with this, 

Question. They assigned you here, didn't 
they? 

1 Well. it used to be there were a lot 
of bums and drifters hanging around the 
warehouse trying to get a job unloading and 
the union thought the situation ought to be 
cleaned up. 

Question. Well, who gets the money? 

Answer. Well, me and my helpers. 

Question. You mean you're sort of an in- 
dependent contractor? 
acres Well, I guess you might call it 

t. 

Question. Suppose a load should tip over 
on one of the helpers. Do you cover him 
with workmen's compensation? 

Answer. I don't know. Nothink like that 
ever happened around here. 

Question. Do you make social-security 
payments and withhold income taxes? 

Answer, Oh, Uncle Sam takes care of that 
all right. * è * 

Question. How about unemployment-in- 
surance payments? 

Answer. Oh, that's O. K., too. 

At this point Mr. Foley had to go some 
place in a hurry. 

I asked one driver—“Why don’t you join 
local 107; then you wouldn't have to pay 
the unloading fee each trip.” He said he 
had tried to do this but was advised local 
107 was closed. He was told to join his 
local Teamsters Union, which he did, but 
this did not prevent the imposition of the 
unloading fee thereafter. 

One driver said he got mad one day and 
tried to unload himself. 

However, nobody would take the pallets 
&way—so after a while he had to go hunt up 
Mr. Foley and pay him the unloading fee. 

Unloading fees are not new. Many years 
ago they were fairly common. With the 
approval of the Hobbs Antiracketeering 
Act the practice died out in most areas. 

But experience with the Hobbs Anti- 
Racketeering Act has indicated the collection 
of unloading fees does not constitute a 
violation of the act unless violence or fear 
of violence is present. While this element 
may be present in particular instances it is 
not ordinarily present. All that usually 
happens is that you don’t get unloaded. 

Although the fee is actually paid by the 
truckdriver, it is charged back to the farmer. 
Many farmers are paying this fee who do not 
know they are paying it, 

It is either included in the transportation 
or marketing charge they pay or deducted 
from the price they receive. This includes 
farmers in all areas whose commodities are 
shipped by truck to middle Atlantic markets, 
even though the practice may be unheard 
of in their areas. 

The collection of unloading fees is a very 
lucrative business for somebody, and may be 
expected to expand into all areas unless 
stopped. 

Farm Bureau has urged the McClellan 
committee to make a complete investigation 
of the forced collection of unloading fees, 
and to recommend amendment to the Hobbs 
Antiracketeering Act to prohibit such extor- 
tionate practice. 

Farm Bureau told the committee: “We 
submit that to compel a person to purchase 
a service who does not desire such service 
and would prefer to perform it for himself, 
is not a legitimate labor-union activity, but 


may be more accurately described as 3 
racket.” 
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Lester Pearson’s Political Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lester Pearson, the former Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs, spoke to the 
convention of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in San Francisco dur- 
ing the past week. 

Apparently, Mr. Pearson undertook to 
tell us how to run our Government, and 
implied certain counteractions unless 
we changed our ways. 

Mr. Pearson also lectured the as- 
sembled editors on matters concerning 
Canada’s internal security. Apparently, 
though, Mr. Pearson failed to take into 
consideration one of the reasons for his 
ouster from power, which was his evi- 
dent mishandling of the E. Herbert Nor- 
man case, in which he tried to hide from 
his Canadian voters the full implica- 
tions of Norman’s Communist connec- 
tions and affiliations. 

The Chicago Tribune, in their editorial 
of Thursday, July 18, covered this matter 
as follows: 

` POLITICAL BLACKMAIL 


Admitting a somewhat substantial pre- 
judice on past performance against Lester 
Pearson, we are still shocked by the exercise 
in political blackmail the former Canadian 
minister of external affairs perpetrated be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors at its convention in San Francisco, 
Mr. Pearson, a member of the Liberal gov- 
ernment which was unseated by the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives in Canada’s recent 
national election, retains a seat in the 
dominion parliament. If he was stating an 
official Canadian position, in behalf of the 
incoming government, Americans will be 
bound to raise their eyebrows. If he was 
speaking without present authority, the 
Canadian government may well be concerned 
over his presumption. 

Mr. Pearson’s general theme was that 
Americans had better mind their manners 
and keep their noses out of Canadian affairs, 
meanwhile cooperating with Canada on 
Canada’s terms. 

First, Pearson said, the United States 
should export less to Canada and take more 
Canadian imports. Canadians, he said, are 
“irritated” by United States trade restric- 
tions. If there is not a substantial aitera- 
tion in the present flow of goods, Canada 
“obviously will have to take some kind of 
remedial action.” 

The implicit threat is that Canadians will 
be required by their government to buy 
less in this country or that restrictions will 
be placed upon American investment in 
Canada. Inasmuch as the industrial devel- 
opment of Canada depends to a large degree 
upon American capital, Mr. Pearson seemed 
to be hinting at a policy of cutting off the 
nose to spite the face. 

The former minister also spoke sharply 
about the dumping abroad of American farm 
surpluses which compete for markets with 
Canadian wheat. He said that if this con- 
tinued, our relations generally will suffer. 

Mr. Pearson further specified that while 
Canada was content to share the shelter of 
the American defense tent, it reserved full 
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independence in dealing with matters of in- 
ternal security. Apparently he is still piqued 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee's investigation which prompted Pear- 
son's friend, E. Herbert Norman, Canadian 
Ambassador to Egypt, to jump to his death 
from a high building in Cairo. 

Pearson's explanations of this affair in the 
Dominion Parliament were something less 
than candid. He admitted that the Cana- 
dian Government had knowledge of Nor- 
man’s early affinity for communism, but in- 
sisted nevertheless that Norman was worthy 
of trust. It has since developed that Nor- 
man feared that 60 or 70 Canadian and 
American officials might be drawn into the 
inquiry if it were allowed to proceed, His 
suicide, generating an outcry from Pearson 
and others, had the effect of stifling the 
Senate inquiry before it moved on to others. 

Nevertheless, Pearson was unwilling to say 
in Parliament that the Senate subcommit- 
tee's facts were in any way untrue or un- 
justified, prompting the present Prime Min- 
ister, John Diefenbaker, to charge, He 
equivocates.” 

Canada is an ally of the United States in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which is concerned with the mutual security 
of 14 nations against communism, yet Mr. 
Pearson is unwilling to agree that the con- 
spiracies of Communist nationals in the 
member countries are part of the common 
defense problem. He is a vocal Atlantic 
Unionist and has been his country's spokes- 
man at the United Nations, but his extreme 
internationalism is directed only against the 
national sovereignty of the United States. 

The many breaches of Canadian and 
British security represented by the cases 
of Dr. Alan Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs, Bruno 
Pontecorvo, Donald Maclean, and Guy Bur- 
gess have apparently not convinced him that 
Communist treason is any serious threat, oF 
that the United States has a right to be con- 
cerned about it, even if America suffered 
injury because of unwise trust reposed in 
these men and others. It is a curious out- 
look, and the editors who attended Mr. Pear- 
son’s speech may be tempted to wonder what 
cause he is arguing. 


Judge Michael F. McDonald, of Wilkes- 


Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of July 15, 1957, which 
comments on the passing of former 
Judge Michael F. McDonald: 

MICHAEL F. MCDONALD 

Former Judge Michael F, McDonald easily 
qualified for a place among the leading mem- 
bers of the Luzerne County bar. 

Judge McDonald had the good fortune to 
be born in Sugar Notch which has given the 
professions, the church, and Government 80 
many outstanding figures for half a century. 
At the time of his death, he was a resident 
of Hanover Township, 

As a trial lawyer, associated at the onset 
of his career with John T. Lenahan, he was 
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in the limelight a great deal because of the 
demand for his services in many of the out- 
g cases during 51 years of active prac- 
tice. Well versed in the law, poised and 
gifted with a silver tongue, he commanded 
respect and inspired confidence, 
fessionally, he received recognition in 
Many forms, Goy. George Earle elevated him 
to the bench. The State supreme court 
named him to the State Board of Law Exam- 
yates He held a number of important so- 
citorships. And perhaps the finest com- 
Pliment was paid to him by his three sons 
Who followed in his footsteps. 

Judge McDonald duplicated his success 
2 a lawyer in his extracurricular activities 
oe ranged over a wide field. Among other 
la ngs, he was a prominent Roman Catholic 
3 and Democrat. His contribution to 
Pas development of the Wyoming Valley 

ayground and Recreation Association added 

reputa 
neighbor tion as a useful citizen and good 


Pacific Northwest Stands on Its Own Feet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


ae WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I would like 
rt in the Recorp at this point an 
article from the forthcoming August 
e of the Reader's Digest. I believe 
eat gree pays the people of the North- 
25 a fine tribute. Ours has long been 
pl Tadition of do-it-yourself, and of peo- 
55 who are not afraid to roll up their 
dan to pitch in to a job and get it 


10 article explains the tremendous 
of hydroelectric power development 
and Je in the Northwest have done, 
kaw what we are doing to make sure we 
th e a continuing supply of power for 
e future. 
inne certain that in these days of 
for ndency on the Federal Government 
ities. of the functions that have tra- 
i Onally been assumed by local agencies 
private enterprise, that this article 
Create good will and respect for the 
Rebe of the Northwest ‘among think- 
& Americans all over the Nation, who 
505 tbrough the Reader’s Digest, read 
Sines the self-reliance and ambition of 
people, 
3 e story reads as follows: 
ACIFIC NORTHWEST STANDS ON Irs OWN FEET 
(By William Hard) 
My favorite American region, right now, 
tron ae Northwest, reaching westward 
K ontana to include Idaho, Washing- 
par sae and Oregon. It contains the most vig- 
us effort now existing in the United States 
on nce Betting away from undue dependence 
tee © Federal Government and toward a 
Wal of local self-reliance. 
BORRA, Problem is one that pervades the whole 
the Ses, It is authoritatively calculated that 
Varieties ar Government now has 67 different 
of grants to States and localities, 
In 5 amounted in 1954 to some $3 billion. 
oh 958 they will amount to more than $5 
lion, 
Tt Is idle to say that these grants are im- 
Fe upon the States and localities by the 
deral Government. They are demanded 
by the States and localities. Reform cannot 
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come from the stratosphere of the District 
of Columbia. It has to come from a re- 
vived belief in themselves by energetic citi- 
zens at the grassroots. Such citizens are now 
spectacularly appearing in the Pacific North- 
west. 

In that region the financial assistance of 
the Federal Government has been especially 
profuse for great dams on the great rivers 
with which the Pacific Northwest is so 
abundantly blessed. In the last 20 years 
the Federal Government has spent $2 billion 
on these rivers. But the light-and-power 
requirements of the region have steadily ex- 
panded. To meet them in the next 10 years 
the Federal Government would have to 
appropriate $31 billion. That would be at 
the rate of approximately $1 million a day. 

The response in the State of Washington 
tends to prove that local agencies can meet 
their own light-and-power needs without a 
penny from the Federal Government in the 
Pacific Northwest, or anywhere else. 

1 now salute a valiant band of rebel local 
agencies in the State of Washington, called 
the Puget Sound Utilities Council. It has 
five members, Two of them are municipally 
owned: Seattle City Light, and Tacoma City 
Light. Two of them are county-owned: 
Chelan County Public . District, and 
Snohomish County Public Utility District. 
The fifth is the privately owned Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. Their different ideologies 
do not prevent them from working together 
toward independence from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They have declared; 

“Our utilities agree that it is their respon- 
sibility to take care of the total electric 
power needs of the Puget Sound-Cascade 
area for all purposes, including industrial 
growth, and they intend to do so.” 

This is a shot that should be heard around 

on, 

8 striking adventure growing out 
of this declaration of independence is the 
Chelan County Public Utility District's im- 
mense project on the Columbia River itself. 
The Columbia, mightiest of the region's 
rivers, has been virtually a Federal preserve. 
On its broad course the Federal Government 
has built a series of world-resounding dams: 
Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, McNary, The 
Dalles, Bonneville. Now the little Chelan 
County Public Utility District, at a point 
impudently near the Federal Government's 
Chief Joseph, is building a dam called Rocky 
Reach, rated at an ultimate enormous 
capacity of about 1 million kilowatts. 

How does Chelan dare do it? Why, because 
of cooperation from its partner, the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. Privately owned 
Puget has agreed to buy all the electricity 
produced at Rocky Reach by publicly owned 
Chelan, except what may be needed by 
Chelan itself and by a neighboring public- 
utility district called Douglas. Thereupon 
Chelan has been able to raise $23 million— 
and proposes to raise $227 million more 
through sales of revenue bonds to investment 

80 what now becomes of the notion that 
only the Federal Government can finance 
large dam projects? Chelan PUD has killed 
it. And another public-utility district in 
the State of Washington, the Grant County 
PUD, has killed it some N ona of 
the most amazing mingling of local agen- 
cies ever contrived in the United States. 

This Grant County PUD has been licensed 
by the Federal Power Commission to con- 
struct a project called Priest Rapids and 
Wanapum, also on the Columbia River. 
Toward that end it has already raised 
$166 million through sales of revenue bonds 
to private investment houses. Why do those 
bankers welcome those bonds? Because 
they are backed by power-sales contracts 
which the Grant County PUD has arranged 
with twelve cooperating local purchasers. 

Two of those purchasers are public-utility 
districts. Six are city-owned electric sys- 
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tems. Four are unregenerate, unrepentant, 
privately owned electric companies, The 12 

have contracted to buy three-fifths 
of the electricity produced by the new Grant 
County PUD project. This cooperation is 
accepted by investment bankers as gilt- 
edged security. It could be imitated by lo- 
cal agencies, public and private, in many 
other parts of this country. It is the way 
out from power dominance by the Federal 
Government, 

How large is the Priest Rapids and Wana- 
pum project? It will be the third largest 
producer of hydroelectric power in the 
United States. And I am convinced that 
there is no American powerplant project, 
however large, that cannot be financed by 
local agencies within States—or between 
States. 

Let's see how far that process has gone 
in the Pacific Northwest. There are a num- 
ber of unfinished Federal hydroelectric 
projects in the region's rivers. When fin- 
ished, including installation of additional 
units in existing projects, they will produce 
some 2.3 million new kilowatts. But look 
at the surge of local initiative. Hydro- 
electric projects now under way by local 
private agencies and by local public agencies 
and by minglings of both will produce, when 
finished, more than 4 million new kilowatts, 
In other words, the local horse is far out- 
stripping the Federal horse in the Pacific 
Northwest as they go into the stretch, 

Clearly the Federal power advocates must 
now do something to retrieve their fortunes. 
And they are doing it. Led by Senators 
WAYNE Morse and RICHARp NEUBERGER of 
Oregon, they are claiming that certain vic- 
tories of Democratic candidates over Repub- 
lican candidates in the Pacific Northwest in 
last year’s elections prove that the voters 
there have issued a mandate for Federal 
power. But was Federal power the principal 
concern of the voters? It was not. 

Surveys of the moods of the voters in last 
year's elections in Idaho, and Washington, 
and Oregon establish the solid fact that 
Federal power was a minor issue in their 
minds, They were more interested in Ameri- 
can foreign policy, in world peace, farm relief, 
the high cost of living. Only a tiny number 
of the voters interviewed said that any pas- 
sion for Federal power determined their 
votes, 

So what must we conclude? We must 
conclude that the reign of Federal power as 
a dominant factor in the thinking of the 
Pacific Northwest is over. And we must con- 
clude that Federal power can be made to 
yield to local power in every other region 
in America. 

I now take you to the Pacific Northwest's 
must truculent and controversial river, the 
Snake. 

The Snake wriggles its way westward 
through southern Idaho and then turns 


northward on the border between Idaho and 


Oregon and plunges into one of the deepest 
river gorges on earth, where it presently ar- 
rives at a most romantic and most political 
spot called Hells Canyon. For now some 7 
years the Federal power advocates have been 
imploring the Congress to authorize the 
building of a Federal Hells Canyon Dam, 
There is no more persistent political effort 
in the United States. It is energetically sup- 
ported by a quite thrilling female Congress- 
man from Idaho named Gracie Prost. She 
is widely known in Washington as Hell's Bells 
Gracie. She is immortalized by letters 
which appear on a Helis Canyon cliff and 
which say, “Gracie Slept Here.” 

Nor is the project without money backing, 
In recent years the National Hells Canyon 
Association, out of contributions from cer- 
tain labor and farm groups, has spent more 
than $100,000 on behalf of the Hells Canyon 
bill, . 
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This bill affects the honor of the Federal 
Government. It would violate and annul a 
solemn compact between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a private enterprise; the Idaho 
Power Co. Long ago the company asked the 
Federal Power Commission to give it a license 
to construct three dams in the Hells Canyon 
stretch of the Snake River. The Commis- 
sion took 20,000 pages of testimony from the 
company’s friends and from the company’s 
foes, It then unanimously recommended 
that the Federal Government should not 
construct a Hells Canyon Dam. It gave the 
Idaho Power Co. a license to build its three 
proposed dams: at Brownlee, at Oxbow, and 
at Hells Canyon. Its decision was confirmed 
by a unanimous vote of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia; and the United States Supreme 
Court refused to overturn it. 

The company in good faith went immedi- 
ately to work. It began construction at 
Brownlee and Oxbow, and began planning for 
construction at Hells Canyon. It has now 
spent some $40 million on construction ex- 
penses and obligations. The Federal Helis 
Canyon Dam would not only supplant the 
Idaho Power Co.'s license for its Hells Can- 
yon Dam but would inundate and drown out 
all of the millions of dollars’ worth of work 
already accomplished by the company at its 
Brownlee and Oxbow dam sites. 

Senator Morse is fond of talking about 
morality, He might well be asked, “Is it 
moral to break a Federal contract and de- 
stroy $40 million worth of private invest- 
ment?” 

Senator Morse and his Federal power col- 
leagues justify such treatment of the Idaho 
Power Co. by saying that its license to build 
three new dams is a giveaway. It is a 
phrase hurled at every license issued by the 
Federal Power Commission to a private com- 
pany. It is nowadays a viciously misleading 
phrase. Let us look at it in the case of the 
Idaho Power Co. 

Under the license granted by the Federal 
Power Commission the company must do the 
following things: 

It must impound up to 1 million acre- 
feet of flood-control water at its own ex- 


pense. 

It must take the power it gets from its 
Snake River dams and link that power with 
the Northwest Power Pool, thus helping 
serve the power needs of the whole region. 

It must provide fish traps and fish lad- 
ders to enable salmon and steelhead trout 
to survive its dams (at a cost of millions of 
dollars) for the benefit of the Pacific North- 
west's fishermen. 

It must provide marsh areas for watet- 
fowl to nest in. 

It must provide recreational areas in con- 
sultation with the Government's National 
Park Service, 

In other words, the Idaho Power Co., 
though a private company, must perform all 
the public services that benevolent pub- 
Uely owned enterprise would perform. 

On top of which it must do three more 
things that the Government would not have 
to do. 

1. It must submit its retail selling rates 
for power to the local State regulatory com- 
mission, 

2. It must submit its issues of securi- 
ties to the Government's Federal Power 
Commission. 

3. It must pay local and Federal taxes. 

Isn't this a strange sort of giveaway? i 
think that the true “giveaway” would be if 
the Federal Government, for the sole bene- 
fit of the Pacific Northwest, should finance 
a Federal Hells Canyon Dam at a cost to us 
taxpayers of $350 million, 

Some Senators recently hurled a fog of 
abuse at the Idaho Power Co. for a so-called 
fast tax writeoff granted by the Govern- 
ment's Office of Defense Mobilization. Paced 
with this misleading attack, the company 
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has now rejected the writeoff privileges, to 
eliminate further beclouding of the real 
Issues. 

But suppose the Idaho Power Co. had ac- 
cepted these privileges? Would it have been 
guilty of sinning against the public? Let's 
look at the facts of the fast tax writeoff. 

These certificates should really be called 
certificates for rapid depreciation. That's 
all. Under them the company could have 
deducted from its taxable income, for 5 
years, some two-thirds of the construction 
costs of 2 of its new dams in the Snake 
River. But then what? 

Then the company would begin to make 
up for it. For 5 years it would have paid 
less than normal taxes. Thereafter, it would 
pay more than normal taxes. At the end of 
the lifetime of the two dams it would have 
paid full Federal taxes on all of the income 
from the operation of the dams. 

The rapid depreciation certificates cer- 
tainly would have given the company a 
temporary advantage. Was such an ad- 
vantage deserved? Again, let's look at the 
facts. The Idaho Power Co. serves some 60 
defense plants and military installations. 
Thereupon it rates inclusion in the rapid 
depreciation law which was enacted by a 
Democratic Congress and reenacted by a 
Republican Congress. This has been a bi- 
partisan national policy for promoting the 
construction of facilities for future national 
defense. Some 22,000 rapid depreciation cer- 
tificates have been issued, 929 of them to 
electric light and power companies. Is it 
not odd that the Senators should have 
singled out the Idaho Power Co. for their 
wrath? 

Finally, is it not equally curious to hear 
the advocates of a Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon complaining because the Idaho 
Power Co. could have received a temporary 
deferral of taxes? At present rates the Idaho 
Power Co. will pay $500 million in Federal 
and State taxes during the course of its 
licenses. The Federal dam, being owned by 
the Government, would never pay any taxes 
at all. 

We have in the Congress today a so-called 
economy wave. It is an odd wave. It shows 
a lot of force in cutting down expenditures 
for Federal functions which are really truly 
properly Federal, such as the Defense De- 
partment, the State Department, the United 
States Information Agency. But it wavers 
when it comes to cutting down Federal ex- 
penditures for regional projects that the 
local folks themselves could handle. 

When I consider what is being done by the 
Puget Sound Utilities Council, by the Chelan 
Public Utility District, by the Grant Public 
Utility District, by other neighboring mu- 
nicipalities and public utility districts, I can 
only repeat: “The Pacific Northwest is right 
now my favorite region.” It is producing 
men who can stand on their own local feet, 


The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a resolution approved by the Repub- 
lican Party in my own congressional dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. It extends sympathy 
to Senator McCarthy’s widow and com- 
mends the late Senator for the services 
he has rendered to his party and to his 
country. 
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Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of the First Congressional District of the 
State of Wisconsin does express: 

First, its most sincere sympathy to Jean 
Kerr McCarthy, widow of our late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy; and 

Second, its commendation of and apprecia- 
tion for the service rendered the State, the 
party, and the Nation by our late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 


Putting the Brakes on Government 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the request granted me, I submit a 
telegram from Charles R, Sligh, Jr., to 
the President and an editorial from the 
NAM News on the current efforts being 
made to reduce expenditures. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Putting the Brakes on 
Government Expenditures.” 

The telegram and editorial follow: 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

According to press reports, you have di- 
rected all Government departments and 
agencies to hold fiscal 1958 expenditures to 
the levels of the 1957 fiscal year, except for 
extraordinary circumstances. This step 
toward firm control over spending by your 
office is welcome news and points the way 
to economy and moderate budgets, not only 
in the current year but in succeeding years. 
Industrial leadership strongly commends 
and supports this kind of action and be- 
lieves it will greatly aid the fight against 
inflation and the goal of economic stability. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 

CHARLES R. SLIGH, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
PUTTING THE BRAKES ON GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

Students of Government finance have long 
recognized that Congress does not really 
have control of the purse strings anymore 
and that the amount the Government 
spends is not determined by how much it 
appropriated but on how the various de- 
partments and agencies carry out their func- 
tions. 

Congress authorizes the spending pro- 
grams, to be sure, but these may be operated 
thriftily or lavishly, depending on how the 
administration chooses to handle them, If 
a Government agency decides to be over- 
generous with the taxpayers’ money, and 
isn't brought up short by the Budget Bureau 
or the White House, spending can mount 
rapidly and Congress is caught in a di- 
lemma. It is virtually forced to supply 
whatever money is requested to carry out 
the program. 

Thus, President Eisenhower's order of last 
week to all departments and agencies of the 
Government to hold spending down to the 
level of fiscal 1957 is the most significant 
news the Nation's taxpayers have had in 
many a day. If the Budget Bureau rides 
herd on this directive and sees to it that it 
is carried out, the way is cleared for orderly 
reduction of personal and corporate income 
taxes along the lines of the Sadlak bill. 
This bill, introduced early in the present 
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Session, calls for earmarking most of the 
piditional revenue which results from the 

&tion's economic growth for tax reduction 
Tather than for increased spending programs. 
Pages has been pointing out for a long 
15 © that the real key to Government econ- 
pond lies in action by the President to hold 
young down. That is the reason Charles 

» Sligh, Jr., executive vice president of 
ton immediately sent Mr. Eisenhower the 
thine which is reproduced elsewhere in 

e. 


Do Not Tamper With the McCarran- 
Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


10 SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
of extend my remarks in the Appendix 
4 the Recorp, I would like to call atten- 
ticle of my colleagues to the splendid ar- 
Co in Southern States Industrial 
Pi dae Bulletin of July 15, 1957, on the 
seh of the McCarran-Walter Act. It 
ms to me that all of us would want to 
carefully before attempting to 

W per with the McCarran-Walter Act. 
85 have many problems in this country 
i considerable pockets of unemploy- 
ent and certainly we would be adding 
11 dur problem and to the unemploy- 
ent situation in many places if we 

Ould break down the provisions of this 
— and tested immigration law that 
h bebe have. It is difficult for me to see 
aun the friends of our common people 
ap Our laboring people could give their 

Proval to any dissipation of the pro- 
cas ms of the law that protects these 
3 ble here in America. The article 

entioned by me is as follows: 

NOT TAMPER WITH THE MCCARRAN- WALTER 

ACT 

5 — little nas been said publicly, we are 
Walte ed that opponents of the McCarran- 
ning x Immigration Act are stealthily plan- 
an e cg effort to emasculate the statute 
gration. pen the floodgates to foreign immi- 
mum yithstanding the claims of the Com- 
law th and others who seek to destroy this 
hysteri 2 McCarran-Walter Act was no 
rushed t spur-of-the-moment legislation, 
of 2 through the Congress on the wings 
ear of communism. On the contrary, 
pied and preparation that went into 
the tone were the most extensive, and over 
single geas period of time ever devoted to a 
sand piece of legislation. Nearly a thou- 
1 were called to testify by the 
ommittee, and the act as passed by the Con- 
e the endorsement of the Depart- 
Centear ee and Justice, as well as the 
vote o utelligence Agency. The House 
the 3 the bill was 206 for, 68 against, and 
Corded aoe vote in the Senate was unre- 
clseq e some reason Mr. Truman exer- 
he en veto power of the bill; which action 
in the 2 Speedily overrode—278 to 113 

In : use, 57 to 26 in the Senate. 

t tne of the charges of its opponents 
Sates AN act is reactionary, Fascist, and 
shows th © experience in its administration 
lew at it is the most liberal immigration 
Wa n United States history. Congressman 
to oe H. Jupp, once a medical missionary 

ina and an authority on the Far East, 
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said the act “removes at one stroke the re- 

maining racial discriminations in our na- 

tionality and immigration laws which have 

so greatly contributed to ill feeling in many 
of the world.” 

The effort to amend the McCarran-Walter 
Act will have as its objective, among others, 
the adoption of amendments that will in- 
crease annual immigration to this country 
from around 250,000 to in excess of 600,000; 
repeal the chief screening and security safe- 
guards of the law; and, most important of 
all, destroy the national origins immigra- 
tion system set up in the statute, which 
gears the flow of immigration for maximum 
assimilation and for the preservation of our 

ultural integrity. 

ri Without 8 contemplated amend- 
ments in detail, it suffices to quote from a 
recent statement by Congressman FRANCIS 
E. WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, & co- 
author of the McCarran-Walter Act: 

“Analysis of these and literally dozens of 
other pending amendments reveals a com- 
they all aim to subordinate 


mon thread: 
the interests of the United States to the in- 


teres er countries and their citizens. 
en 77855 the major theme of diatribes 
against the McCarran-Walter Act.” 

In the last session of the Congress there 
was a tricky effort to destroy this immigra- 
tion law. In view of the fact that it is now 
being suggested that Congress will soon 
adjourn, we can be assured that the same 
kind of effort will be made, and soon. It 
will succeed unless we are alert to the situa- 


mn The Truth About the Immi- 


In an article 
gration Act written by Mr. WALTER shortly 
after the immigration law was passed, he 


said, “Are we to have a policy based pri- 
marily on the desires of Europe? Or are we 
to have a policy which is cree primarily on 
is good for America 12 
e council believes the test of any immi- 
gration policy must be, what is good for 
America. If you agree, write your Senators 
and Congressman urging them to oppose 
any effort to tamper with the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 


No Compromise With Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 * 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker. 
in the current struggle in both bodies of 
the Congress to secure to all our citizens 
their constitutionally guaranteed rights 
to participate in choosing those who will 
represent them, we have heard much of 
late about compromises. 

A very thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking editorial in the Milwaukee Re- 
view for July 4, 1957, points out some of 
the dangers inherent in compromise on 
this all-important subject. It empha- 
sizes the crucial point that we shall in 
the years to come reap the harvest— 
for good or for evil—of what we now do. 

I, for one, cannot and will not com- 
promise with principle. On this issue we 
are not dealing with abstract, technical 
legal points. We are dealing, instead, 
with human liberties—with fundamental 
rights and freedoms—with the basic ten- 
ets of our form of Government. 

The editorial to which I refer should 
be read and studied and pondered by 
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every Member of this House and of the 
other body. It carries'a deep and en- 
during lesson from history as to what 
we may expect if we again attempt to 
compromise with principle. 

I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
include this editorial in full in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

SOME THOUGHTS ON INDEPENDENCE Day, 1957 

Thomas Jefferson warned us * * * Jef- 
ferson's warning censored from Declara- 
tion * * * “extirpation” the penalty * * * 
America's greatest weakness * * * racial 
arrogance degrading, un-Christian. 

Thomas Jefferson, as everybody knows, 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. To- 
day we honor, presumably, the great event. 
Out of July 4, 1776, has come the world’s 
most powerful nation. By the accident of 
birth, except for the few who chose this Na- 
tion, we are all the heirs of incredible good 
fortune—and of Tom Jefferson's ringing 
handiwork. 

Everyone knows, I sald a moment ago, that 
T. J. wrote the Declaration. On this anni- 
versary perhaps you would be interested to 
know that the Continental Congress worked 
over the draft that the great Jefferson wrote, 
adding words here, deleting phrases there. 
The most extensive deletion was the most 
important, and the error done when this 
section was struck out haunts our Republic 
to this day. 

The error has cost our Nation at least a 
half million dead. It has tarnished our name 
among most peoples of the earth. How vast- 
ly more wise was the red-headed, 33-year-old 
Virginian than the property-minded conser- 
vatives who, even in the midst of the revolu- 
tionary breakaway from Britain, were un- 
willing to follow Jefferson's lead. 

We refer to the section against slavery. 

Perhaps you would like to read, 181 years 
later, the manifesto against slavery which, 
had it been in our original Declaration, 
would have committed the young Nation to 
equality between races as we pretended to do 
among all men. 

In the list of abuses of mankind by King 
George III against which the colonies were 
in rebellion, Jefferson wrote this: 

“He has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights 
of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people (Africans) who never offended him, 
captivating and carrying them into slavery 
in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable 
death in their transportation thither. This 
piratical warfare, the approbrium of infidel 
powers, is the warfare of the Christian King 
of Great Britain. Determined to keep open 
a market where men should be bought and 
sold, he has prostituted his negative sup- 
pressing every legislative attempt to pro- 
hibit or restrain this excrable commerce. 
And that this assemblage of horrors might 
want no fact of distinguished die, he is now 
exciting those very people to rise in arms 
among us, and to purchase that liberty of 
which he has deprived them, by murdering 
the people on whom he also obtruded them: 
Thus paying off former crimes committed 
against the liberties of one people, with 
crimes which he urges them to commit 
against the lives of another.” 

This was no new or incidental theme with 
young Jefferson. Long before the Congress 
asked him to draft the Declaration at Phila- 
delphia, the Virginian had already taken his 
firm stand against slavery. 

In his famous Notes on Virginia he struck 
out against human bondage: 

“There must doubtless be an unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of our people pro- 
duced by the existence of slavery among us. 
The whole commerce between master and 
slave is perpetual exercise of the most bois- 
terous passions, the most unremitting des- 
potism on one hand, and degrading sub- 
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missions on the other. Our children see 
this, and learn to imitate it* * *. And 
can the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure when we have removed their only 
firm basis—a conviction in the minds of the 
people that these liberties are a gift of God? 
That they are not to be violated but with 
His wrath? 

“Indeed, I tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is just; that His justice 
cannot sleep forever * * *. The Almighty 
has no attribute which can take sides with 
us in such a contest * . The spirit of 
the master is abating, that of the slave ris- 
ing from the dust, his condition mollifying, 
the way I hope preparing, under the auspices 
of Heaven, for a total emancipation, and 
that this is disposed in the order of events 
to be with the consent of the masters rather 
than by their extirpation.” 

How prophetic were Jefferson's words. 
Thousands of masters were indeed “extir- 
pated” in the Civil War, and in conflicts 
before and since. Hundreds of thousands 
of others, black and white, were “extirpated” 
because South Carolina, Georgia, and a 
couple of other southern colonies even then 
would not vote to strike against slavery as 
well as against King George. And New Eng- 
landers, too, who sat in the Continental 
Congress, found the shipping of Africans in 
the molasses-cotton-slaves triangle a profit- 
able business. 

LOST BY ONE VOTE 

Jefferson tried again during the years of 
the Confederation. By one vote only, in 
1782, Congress defeated Jefferson’s proposal 
to exclude slavery forever from all the terri- 
tories. By one vote only—and again it was 
fraught with terrible consequences in later 
years. 

At the other end of his life he wrote in 
1825, as follows, to Miss Frances Wright, a 
friend: 

“At the age of 82, with one foot in the 
grave and the other uplifted to follow it, I 
cannot permit myself to take part in any 
new enterprises—not even in the great one 
(of emancipating the slaves) which has been 
through my life my greatest anxiety. The 
abolition of the evil is not impossible; it 
ought never, therefore, to be despaired of. 
Every plan should be adopted, every experi- 
ment tried, which may do something toward 
this ultimate object.” 

Jefferson spoke not of the institution of 
slavery alone, but of the arrogant theory of 
race superiority. This was contrary to every 
fiber of his democratic nature, and he saw 
clearly it was the weakest spot in the armor 
of the new Republic. 


STILL OUR WEAKEST LINK 


To this day, 90 years after slavery itself 18 
abolished, it is still the weakest link in the 
chain, Jefferson foresaw more than anyone 
of his time that the destiny of our Nation 
must be rooted in democracy, not aristocracy 
and arrogance. Today we live in a world 
more than three-fourths of which is popu- 
lated by people of darker pigmentation. 
Jefferson’s lexicon knew no such phrase as 
the lesser breeds. For our Nation to prac- 
tice slavery and later discrimination on & 
basis of race, was to violate both our religious 
pretenses and our democratic honor. 

How clearly he saw the price we would pay 
for this infidelity. 

RACIAL ARROGANCE DEGRADES US 


We have paid bitterly as a Nation for fail- 
ure to face this basic issue at the outset, as 
Jefferson pleaded with his colleagues to do. 
We have fought several wars with tragic 
racial overtones. Our credit is low in Asia 
and Africa and South America and the 
islands of the seas as our racial arrogance 
and false pretenses to democratic equality 
ree ee 5 Our enemies, some of 

conceited than oursel have 
maliciously magnified our GUERE 
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Our American people have awakened to the 
racial issues in our generation as never since 
Lincoln's time. Great progress is being made 
in our Nation every day. Young people of all 
races, North and South, are far ahead of 
their parents and grandparents in ability to 
live together, in mutual respect and good 
will. 

But the atomic era is a violent one, in 
which the passion of a moment can destroy 
for a millennium. Behind sound economic 
or political relations, as Jefferson saw 80 
clearly, must lie a belief in people, a faith 
in mankind. 

THE GREATEST ISSUE STILL 

This, then, is the greatest issue of our day. 
We take this much of our readers’ time and 
attention on this traditional holiday to dis- 
cuss it because it lies at the root of our fears, 
costs us our wealth in sterile billions taxed 
for defense, fritters away the genius of our 
productive system, and cancels out the gospel 
of good will which is the root of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

As Jefferson said with feeling so long ago, 
but as if it were pointed squarely at us today: 
“The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take sides with us in such a contest.” 


On Limiting Atomic War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, the part 
which nuclear energy should properly 
play in our military armament has been 
a matter of grave concern to me for some 
period of time and, in fact, for several 
years I have felt that a greater concen- 
tration on perfection of small, versatile, 
tactical atomic weapons should have 
been made by our Government rather 
than production and perfection of the 
whoppers. 

On July 1, 1957, I presented to the 
House a discussion on the subject of the 
atom and our military posture. Only 
yesterday I happened to read an article 
in the June issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, entitled “On Limiting 
Atomic War.” I read it with great inter- 
est and no small degree of approval, al- 
though it must be conceded that there 
are areas in the article which seem 
somewhat illusory and unrealistic. The 
article is a condensation of a pamphlet 
prepared for the Royal (British) Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, the authors 
of which are Rear Adm, Sir Anthony 
Buzzard (Royal Navy, retired); P. M. S. 
Blackett, professor of physics, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, Lon- 
don University, and Nobel prizewinner in 
physics; Denis Healey, Labor Member of 
Parliament; and Richard Goold-Adams. 

I commend the article most seriously 
to the careful study of all those in and 
out of the military establishment having 
any responsibility for our national de- 
fense. It is also deserving of the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful citizens, 

The article follows: 

On LIMITING ATOMIC War 

The new age of the hydrogen bomb has 

introduced into military strategy more 
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changes than most people have yet admitted 
to themselves. It has also made a funda- 
mental difference to the political background 
against which military strategists must think 
and pian. 

The indictment against the two leading 
Western governments—American and Brit- 
ish—is, first that they have not really told 
the public what they are thinking about 
defense; and secondly, since there is almost 
no evidence to the contrary, that they are in 
fact pursuing contradictory theories without 
knowing their own minds. The essence of 
the dilemma is the way the West is relying 
on being the first to use atomic weapons, 
without public opinion in fact being pre- 
pared to support any such step. Thus, there 
is In practice no intermediate stage between 
the use of conventional forces and a course 
that most people believe would lead to the 
use of H bombs and mean mass suicide. 

The final American rejection of the idea 
of using an atom bomb at Dien Bien Phu in 
1954 suggests that the West will in practice 
shrink from massive retaliation with its 
unknown consequences. The threat of un- 
limited retaliation is in reality useless for 
local wars, for the only kind of situation, in 
fact, that is likely to confront the free world 
during the period immediately ahead. 

The opponents of graduated deterrents 
argue that to remove the threat of strategic 
bombing with hydrogen bombing weapons 
is to make both sides more willing to embark 
on war. If the ultimate horror is gone, they 
argue, we get back to somewhere near where 
we were before. In such circumstances, 
while one group of powers might be less 
hesitant about opposing any future aggres- 
sion by the other, it is obvious that the first 
side would be equally less hesitant about 
starting an aggression. 

In reality. this argument cuts both ways. 
If there is no fear of global nuclear war, 
then substantial aid for the victim of aggres- 
sion will be more readily forthcoming, And 
the balance would seem to come down more 
heavily in favor of the theory of graduated 
deterrents on the grounds that for a country 
to embark on aggression, knowing that this 
would mean atomic war even on a limited 
scale, is very different from starting an old- 
fashioned conventional war. It is all too 
easy to treat lesser atomic weapons as of little 
consequence, In reality, by any previous 
standards, they are huge and terrible in their 
effect. Any sane aggressor would think twice 
before risking such retaliation, even on a lim- 
ited part of the area of his own side. 

Logically, the argument surely goes even 
further. Indeed, the boot is on the other 
foot. It is not so much the possible removal 
of the strategic H-bomb threat by means of 
graduated deterrents which akes minor 
aggression more likely, as the very existence 
even now of the thermonuclear stalemate. 
To leave both sides afraid to use their maxi- 
mum force because of the fear of world sui- 
cide is surely more, not less, dangerous to 
local peace than to impose an intermediate 
stage which could act as a very formidable 
deterrent in particular cases without fear of 
world suicide. 

Against the whole of this complicated 
background there stands a confusion of Gov- 
ernment purpose and performance which is 
only less in Washington than it is in London. 
There is an attempt to cater for major war 
both with atomic weapons and without. 

The weakness of British and American 
policy as expressed in statements (from their 
military and political leaders) is that it ig- 
nores the key problem of defining distinc- 
tions between the tactical and strategic use 
of atomic weapons. Clearly, if the West is to 
be free to select the intermediate grade of 
action of tactical atomic warfare then it is 
vital to convince all concerned that such 
warfare can in fact be waged without its 
spreading to total war. 
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Those concerned are, on the one hand, the 
Public in the western democracies, on the 
Other, the governing clique in the Soviet 
Union. For, if public opinion in the West 
believes—as it does at present—that the use 
or any atomic weapon means starting down 
the slippery slope that ends with the H- 

b, then the democratic governments will 
have their hands tied behind their backs. 
Equally, unless the Communist leaders can 

convinced that western governments can 
and will use atomic weapons to resist large- 
Scale local aggression, half the retaliatory 
forces of the West, and, what is more im- 
8 its ability to deter aggression will be 


Three points must be made clear at the 
Outset. First, this is avowedly a presenta- 
tion of the case for graduated deterrents. 

mdly, in discussing distinctions between 
the tactical and strategic use of atomic 
Weapons, the idea has been to suggest prac- 
tical lines of Inquiry rather than any cut- 
and-dried formula. 
1 Lastly, the word tactical needs explaining. 
n terms of Weapons it is being used here 
to mean those which can be used at anything 
Up to.500 or even 1,000 miles from the center 
Of the fighting. And tactical atomic weapons 
Tefers to those containing small atomic ex- 
Plosive charges, whether they be bombs, 
Shells, or missiles, Strategic nuclear weap- 
Ons are those delivered at much longer 
ranges, and containing atomic explosives 
many times more powerful. In terms of tar- 
Bets, tactical refers to the manifestations of 
oo enemy's war effort and his armed forces; 
trategic targets represent the sources of 
power supporting the armed forces, that is, 
ndustry and civil population, 
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18 the western governments genuinely be- 
tent, what they have begun to suggest so 
tatively, namely, that there are three pos- 
wi le categories—global war, limited war but 
th the use of tactical atomic weapons, and 
Conventional war—then they must also take 
beforehand to see that the differences 
are understood. 
cent is even more important is the role 
defense policy in preventing war from 
atom out. The possibility of a limited 
3 ic defense is a far more flexible, effective, 
Mnbine deterrent to Russian or Chinese 
win tion than the vague fear that aggression 
el lead to global war. For there are two 
‘coe in any deterrent; its severity and 
ty of application. And it is no 
the trying to overemphasize the severity, if 
deter erent is thereby made uncertain. A 
505 ent win be more effective if it is rea- 
th ably severe and certain to be applied, 
1 an if it is diastrous in its severity and 
certain to be applied. 
ea fact that those responsible for West- 
Bot defense have rightly embarked on a 
for, Cy of equipping American and British 
Wane: With atomic weapons. While no one 
ha uld ask the generals and air marshals to 
veal their technical plans, the whole ques- 
n of trying to make proper use of all 
liel es of atomic weapons hinges on pub- 
city rather than secrecy. It is, therefore, 
to de Bent question of great public interest 
decide exactly how far it is in fact desira- 
tags in peacetime, to distinguish between 
2 and strategie nuclear weapons. 
ndoubtedly, the first and overriding ar- 
to ent in favor of making any such distinc- 
ere is that, unless all concerned are con- 
Shee of the practicability of such distinc- 
— no country threatened with attack 
3 even be willing to accept assistance 
= oe American or British forces if this in- 
ved the use of atomic weapons on its own 
rritory 
The Soriet Union, moreover, appreciating 
d se fears, would be free to play upon them 
y intensifying its propaganda that tactical 
atomic war would inevitably spread to total 
War. This would enable the Russians to ex- 
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ploit a situation with their superior conven- 
tional forces. If this exploitation were to 
take the form of actual aggression, either 
tactical atomic weapons would in fact be 
used after all—with great division of opinion 
in the West and great risks of total war—or 
the anti-Communist forces would probably 
defeated. 

psa ei second reason why it is highly desira- 
ble to make a clear distinction in peacetime 
between the tactical and strategic use of 
atomic weapons is that unintentional war 
is almost certainly the main real danger. 

The third reason for trying to establish 
distinctions now is that the longer they are 
worked out beforehand the more likely they 
are to hold good in war. If tactical atomic 
war should break out, unintentionally and 
despite the existing deterrents, uncertainty 
would be bound to increase the chances of 
such warfare spreading to total and global 
war. A last-minute declaration about draw- 
ing lines between tactical and strategic nu- 
clear weapons and between tactical and stra- 
tegic targets would have little chance of 

observed. 
. fourth reason why distinctions are de- 
sirable at this stage is that they would di- 
minish the risk that either side would resort 
to war over a local dispute. It cannot be 
repeated too often that a deterrent is more 
valuable if it is certain to be applied than 
if it is greater in severity but less certain 
lication. 

* threat of tactical atomic re- 
taliation by itself is, after all, likely to be a 
sufficiently severe deterrent to any probable 
form of deliberate local Communist aggres- 
sion, As we all well know, during the dec- 
ade since 1945 the world has found it hard 
to believe that anyone in their right mind 
would use. even small atomic weapons 
against an enemy, until the other side had 
first incurred responsibility for initiating 
such appalling destruction; or, that any 
people, except possibly in the huge expanses 
of Russia and North America, 
up to more than a minimum bombardment 
even with these small atomic weapons, let 
alone destruction from the hydrogen bomb. 
Let there be no mistake, therefore. The 
threat of tactical atomic war is a terrible 
and tremendous deterrent in itself. 

The study of atomic warfare is, in fact, a 
daunting one, since it consists of an endless 
series of balances between realism and emo- 
tion. Thus, although it may be argued that 
there will never be another atomic bomb 
dropped in anger, since no country, least 
of all a Communist one, will be willing to 
accept such a responsibility before the bar 
of history, it is only by pursuing the pres- 
ent arguments to their rational conclusion 
that the chances of avoiding any kind of 
atomic war can be properly assessed. 

There are, for instance, two further fac- 
tors which logically bear on the desirability 
of creating acceptable distinctions between 
tactical and strategic atomic weapons. One 
is that, from the point of view of the free 
world, it is the West which enjoys—and will 
probably enjoy still for several years yet— 
considerable superiority in weapons suitable 
for tactical atomic war. There is a constant 
danger of underrating Soviet technical prog- 
ress—and the capacity of the Soviet Union 
has certainly been misjudged in recent years 
in many different fields—but, however rapid 
Soviet progress in the atomic field, Ameri- 
ca'’s sheer start in time must give the West 
a quantitative lead in atomic bombs and 
warheads at least until the early 1960's. 

There is admittedly the further important 
question of means of delivery. Some air- 
men are extremely sensitive to the lessons 
learned over the past 17 years about the 
significance of air superiority. They wisely 
stress the constantly changing technical po- 
sition in terms of obsolescence, They em- 
phasize the value of having the initiative, 
being, if one chooses to tall it that, the ag- 
gressor rather than the country caught out 
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by a surprise attack. And, above all, some 
of them insist that so-called tactical air 
power cannot operate effectively until air 
superiority has been gained; nor do they 
believe that this can be secured over a first- 
class air force without a strategic air 
offensive, 

On all these points the layman would be 
foolish to dispute the views of the experts 
in their own element. There are, on the 
other hand, three factors which render this 
expert experience only one aspect of a wider 
picture. First, the arguments just advanced 
essentially concern a global war. 

Second, the implication that overall air 
superiority has to be obtained, in order to 
drop tactical atomic bombs on their targets, 
does not do justice to the devastating power 
of the single weapon, A 

Third, those who regard the strategic 
air arm as indispensable to tactical opera- 
tions ignore both guided missiles and atomic 
artillery. Even if tactical command of the 
air had been entirely lost by either side, the 
trend toward guided missiles makes it vir- 
tually certain that atomic weapons could 
cause immense destruction up to several 
hundred miles into an enemy's territory. 

Another argument which suggests that the 
use of tactical atomic weapons would at 
present suit the West more than the Com- 
munist bloc is that, when used tactically, 
they favor the defender of territory. And 
while there is always a considerable danger 
that this kind of military view may be proved 
as false as others have in the past, it does 
at present stand on two logical calculations, 
The attacker, for his part, is normally com- 
pelled to concentrate his land forces for the 
assault and hence to move them about in 
the open; in the atomic age both would 
mean that he presents better targets for 
atomic weapons than the defender, who is 
more able to dig in. Then, from the de- 
tender's point of view, the potency of tactical 
atomic weapons and their ability to con- 
taminate the ground and communications 
reduces the forces required to defend a given 
front, Admittedly, some airmen query the 
effectiveness of atom bombs against troops, 
But, until such time as the question may 
have been put to a practical test, it seems 
illogical to suppose that atom bombing is 
not a very severe hazard indeed for an army 
in the field. 

Lastly, the other factor bearing on the 
desirability of distinctions between tactical 
atomic weapons and targets is the picture 
as it presents itself around the table in the 
Kremlin. Even asuming that the Western 
case for these distinctions were to become 
widely accepted, the criticism would remain 
that the Communists would never confirm 
them in war. The very advantages that may 
be claimed for the West would render the 
policy unacceptable to Moscow, which would 
then turn the tactical atomic war into a 
global war. This, however, is a hasty judg- 
ment that does not stand up, 

What, after all, would a global war be 
about? It would be about the domination 
of the world by either the Communist idea 
or the ideals of the free nations. The evi- 
dence from Moscow during the past year 
has in fact emphasized that the Russian 
leaders are unwilling to gamble on any step 
that might lead to global nuclear war, in 
which immense destruction would be 
wrought in the Soviet Union itself. They 
are even less willing than many people in 
America to face such risks. Compared with 
these possibilities and this evidence, it is 
fair to argue, that in the event of confiict, 
the establishment of clear distinctions be- 
tween local and global war would seem to 
offer very considerable attractions and ad- 
vantages to the Communist leadership, just 
as it would to the West. And it should be 
emphasized here that the chances of success 
of any such proposals would depend entirely 
on Russian self-interest. The accusation 
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that the implementation of these ideas 
would always depend on Russian good faith 
simply misses the point. 

Coming back, finally, to the broad argu- 
ment of the deterrent, the knowledge in 
Moscow that, if pressure on a non-Com- 
munist country were pushed too far, it might 
lead to a local war in which they could 
count on atomic weapons being used against 
them tactically, would almost certainly act 
as strong deterrent. The political cost to 
the Communist cause of a local adventure 
involving tactical atomic weapons would al- 
most certainly be too high. There is, there- 
fore, little doubt that, both to prevent war 
and to limit it if it should break out, the 
earliest possible establishment of distinc- 
tions is highly desirable. 

PRACTICABILITY OF LIMITED WAR 


Granted for the sake of argument that 
distinctions between the tactical and stra- 
tegic use of atomic weapons are desirable, 
are they practicable? 

‘There are in fact three principles which 
should determine the main character of any 
proposed rules about distinctions between 
the tactical and strategic use of nuclear 
weapons, or, to put it loosely, between the 
weapons themselves. The first is that even 
tactical atomic war should be sufficiently 
costly to an aggressor to make local aggres- 
sion not worth while, either militarily or 
politically, or both. Secondly, on the other 
hand, every effort should be made to pre- 
vent tactical atomic warfare being auto- 
matically so terrible that any threatened 
country or its allies would shrink from the 
possibility of resorting to atomic weapons 
in order to defend Itself. Thirdly, any rules 
about distinctions should be sufficiently clear 
and simple to stand a reasonable chance of 
being observed for as long as hostilities 
might be expected to last. All this is a tall 
order. 

In considering this problem, there are 
three separate but interrelated questions— 
theater, weapon, and target—and it is a 
matter of opinion which should be discussed 
first. Because the central problem is to 
avoid the indiscriminate use of nuclear 
weapons, particularly the H bomb, the best 
course is to start with a study of the prac- 
ticability of making distinctions between one 
kind of weapon and another; then to con- 
sider whether a line can be drawn between 
various types of target; and finally to dis- 
cuss the problem of confining atomic war to 
a definite area or theater. f 

it possible, then, to define an atomic 
eee limit beyond which neither side 
would go if it knew that the other would 
not do so first? One advantage in judging 
an atomic explosion by ee results Say AnaS 
ven reparations, these can be meas- 
ier 5 an agreement had been 
reached, either tacit or explicit, a country 
overstepping the limit could be detected by 
means of the effects left by the explosion 
of its weapon. The growing popular fear, 
that even the current rate of hydrogen bomb 
tests will eventually raise the universal back- 
ground of radioactivity to proportions dan- 
gerous for the whole human race, already 
makes this line of inquiry something which 
would certainly receive instinctive public 
support. 

In considering the necessary rules, four 
factors must be recognized which bear on 
the character of any atomic explosion— 
though they are necessarily an oversimpli- 
fication of a very complicated case. These 
are the type of bomb (and the word “bomb” 
is to be taken as a general term meaning 
bomb, shell, or any other atomic weapon 
2 1 the height at which the bomb 

; its power (depending on its t 
and construction); and the nature of the 


surface on or over which it may ha 
exploded. Smo 
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It is the indiscriminate character of fall- 
out that must be eliminated so far as is 
possible from tactical weapons. Hence, the 
kind of bomb to be used tactically should 
obviously not in general be of the three- 
decker fission-fusion-fission type. On the 
other hand, these so-called H bombs appear 
to vary in effect according to their construc- 
tion and they may not necessarily produce 
such significant fallout effects if exploded 
at a great height. Equally, coming down 
to straightforward fission or so-called atomic 
bombs, the smaller the bomb or shell the 
nearer it can be exploded to the ground 
and so to its target without significant after- 
effects. From a military point of view, inci- 
dentally, a small bomb accurately aimed 
might be best against certain types of tar- 
gets, while a bigger one, burst higher up, 
would be more useful against others; in the 
present limited state of knowledge, however, 
there is still a good deal of dispute about 
the relative military advantages of various 
types of explosion. Lastly, bomb for bomb, 
and height for height, the residual radiation 
effects seem worse and more widespread if 
the explosion takes place in or near water 
than if it takes place in or near a land 
surface. 

These points suggest certain lines on 
which distinctions might be made. First, 
the general basis would be height plus type 
of bomb, as judged by the effects produced; 
and already military experts are talking of 
some of their existing atomic weapons being 
clean and others dirty. Secondly, any line 
drawn on this basis would inevitably be 
quite arbitrary. The actual power of a bomb 
would be important but not decisive; the 
aim, it cannot be repeated too often, is to 
stop the unlimited absolute, to change and 
curtail, that is, the indiscriminate na- 
ture of atomic weapons. Thirdly, the limit 
for tactical use should be as small as possible 
since, apart from anything else, the possibil- 
ity of exploding a quantity of any tactical 
atomic weapons at all should be an adequate 
deterrent to local war. On the other hand, 
weapons should not be so small as to make it 
unreasonable to expect the Soviet rulers to 
conform to the limits intended. Lastly, the 
limit should be such that, even if marginally 
exceeded, it would still not come near the 
megaton range. 

Assuming it is in fact practicable to make 
a distinction between the all-out hydrogen 
bomb and the explosion of limited effect, 
what about the other two main sides of the 
problem—the target and the war area? 
First of all, is it practicable to draw a line 
between one type of target and another, 
between one that may legitimately be at- 
tacked under a particular code of rules and 
another that may not? The broad objective 
is certainly clear enough. This must be to 
spare from mass destruction as many civil- 
ians as possible, without unduly upsetting 
the relatively military situation either in 
favor of the Communist powers, whose pos- 
sible aggression must be effectively deterred, 
or in favor of the West. The main reason 
for this latter condition is that on it seem 
bound to hinge the real chances of getting 
the Communist powers to conform to any 
proposed new rules of atomic warfare put 
forward by the West. 

Throughout this discussion two assump- 
tions are being made. The first is that, 
while these rules of atomic warfare would be 
drawn up mainly with the struggle between 
the two great power blocs in mind, they 
could also apply to the use of atomic weapons 
in any war. And in due time, it is not to be 
supposed that only the great powers would 
possess atomic weapons. 

The second assumption is that, when dis- 
cussing the practicability of target distinc- 
tions, a war in which such distinctions were 
to be observed would be one of limited area 
as well as limited scope. When war is men- 
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tioned most people in this country, some- 
what naturally, think of war in Europe. 
But whatever else may hold true about the 
proposition of limited tactical atomic war- 
fare, Western Europe itself presents a special 
case, because of its political and economic 
importance to both sides. It should, there- 
fore, be excluded from the immediate argu- 
ment and it will be dealt with briefly as @ 
unique problem at the end. 

In trying to establish distinction between 
one type of target and another, there are two 
lines of thought to follow. One is to consider 
drawing a line between civilian and mill- 
tary objectives. The other line of thought 
broadly relates to the conception of distance 
from a front line, the idea being, of course, 
to limit atomic attacks to something like a 
battle area, in its widest sense, but to allow 
all kinds of attack within that area. The 
difficulty of this, however, is that it requires 
yet another definition—say, the land-battle 
area—which both sides would haye to ob- 
serve. 

With these two thoughts in mind, the first 
possibility would be to bar from all atomic 
attack, any town or city, including ports, 
over a certain size regardless of the targets 
it contained, with only very limited excep- 
tions. The value of this is its simplicity. 
Not only can it be understood by democratic 
public opinion; there is also more chance of 
having it observed in war. The minimum 
exceptions to this simple formula would 
almost certainly have to be those cities in 
the actual land-battle zone which had not 
previously been declared and proved to be 
open; those from which offensive weapons 
had already been used, this would include 
the launching of guided missiles—the points 
of origin could usually be detected—and 
those whose nearby airfields had been used 
for offensive purposes. 

A second possibility would be to bar from 
atomic attack all towns and cities over & 
certain size not containing important targets 
of tactical military value. This would repre- 
sent, in effect, an attempt to combine a dis- 
tinction between long-term strategic targets 
and those of immediate military significance 
to a particular campaign, with the general 
idea of preventing the atom bombing of large 
concentrations of civilians. Incidental to 
this concept also lies the theory that any 
local war in which atomic weapons were used 
would not be a long war; it could thus be 
decided by tactical attack rather than by 
strategic bombing, One prerequisite for any 
such delimitation, however, would be that 
those types of military targets considered 
urgent and tactical would have to be listed. 
They would include, say, airfields, areas of 
troop concentrations, military communica- 
tion centers, missile sites, operational naval 
bases, and so on. But they would exclude 
such long-term strategic targets, however 
vital to an ultimate and long-drawnout de- 
cision, as war industries, major communica- 
tion centers far from the battle area, train- 
ing and administrative headquarters, and, 
of course, distant big cities. 

Both these possibilities—a simple ban on 
all towns over a certain size and a ban on 
targets not of immediate military import- 
ance—raise several further questions. One 
is inspection. Any city declared open“ in 
the land-battle zone could probably be in- 
spected without insuperable difficulty by 
highly mobile teams of United Nations or 
other neutral observers, as it would not lie 
80 very far from the front line. The ban on 
cities not falling within this category, how- 
ever, would require a more elaborate system 
for being declared open, and their status 
would have to be proved by more thorough- 
going inspection; this problem would loom 
less large if some form of international in- 
spection had already been organized in con- 
nection with disarmament. On the other 
hand, a ban on big cities can be argued to 
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be largely self-monitoring, since it would 
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ence with guided 
that their origins 
A thing’ 
Possibiliay, following a distincti 
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Sure Fs System of distinction between tac- 
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: e center of a battle zone, and to 
nore 1 targets to the decisive area of 
cats fighting; there would also have to be a 
sponding arbitrary line at sea. If this 
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territory, while observing a limit on the 
other side, would obviously not receive any 


willing approyal from one’s allies. But the 
proposal is in fact designed to meet the moral 
criticism that nations with superior develop- 
ment in the west are rattling their atom 
bombs, eagerly waiting for an opportunity 
to use them against the backward colonial 
peoples of Asia. 

As with weapons, target distinctions 
would clearly have to be known and thor- 
oughly understood by both sides well in ad- 
vance, if they were to stand a reasonable 
chance of holding good in local war. 

In regard to theater limitations, there is 
less room for detailed argument. The best 
approach is to illustrate a line of thought by 
means of 1 or 2 assertions, partly obvious 
and partly contentious. In the first place, 
the fear of global H-bomb war, in fact, the 
thermonuclear stalemate, makes limitation 
of a war area something which both sides 
would probably want. 

The second general assertion is that a 
local war might either be limited to the 
suggested rules of tactical atomic warfare, 
or it could be total and unlimited within a 
given area. As to the second possibility, 
there is no inherent reason, for instance, why 
all-out war with full-scale hydrogen bombs 
should not develop in the Far East without 
spreading to Europe, and obviously there 
are various grades of risk. But the chances 
of a local war spreading would certainly be 
far less if H-bombs were not used, and if the 
proposed rules of tactical atomic warfare had 
already been established beforehand. 

An additional reason why a tactical atomic 
war in a limited area, not vital to the survival 
of either side, need not spread is that neither 
would be likely to demand unconditional 
surrender as the price of victory. In spite 
of the murderous havoc wrought by even 
tactical atomic weapons, peace should be 
possible by negotiation, as it was in Korea, 

The third and last general assertion to be 
made is, once again, that Western Europe 
itself must be regarded as a special case, lying 
outside the mainstream of the argument 
presented here. If distinctions between the 
tactical and strategic use of atomic weapons 
could be elaborated and accepted for lesser 
theaters, they might in due course play a 
part in saving the center of Europe from 
total destruction in a global war. Even dis- 
tinctions between targets might, in time, 
also hold partially good. But it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that this is not what 
the present discussion is about. As things 
stand today to limit atomic war in Western 
Europe to tactical atomic weapons would 
certainly be difficult, though by no means 
out of the question. The case for graduated 
deterrents, however, does not hinge on West- 
ern Europe. Its applicability there, in the 
highly special circumstances of this crucial 
central front of the western world, would be 
a bonus that no one could count on. 

Western Europe is in fact an exception be- 
cause both sides regard it as a vital area; 
because its dense population in such small 
and crowded territories seems a serious ob- 
stacle to the effective exercise of target dis- 
tinctions; and because specific sections, not- 
ably the Ruhr, are of critical economic im- 
portance. Thus, in spite of loose talk in the 
United States about fortress America, neither 
Washington nor Moscow could afford to see 
the balance of power changed in Western Eu- 
rope; this is the essential factor which makes 
the German problem so important. 

One last word should be said about limiting 
atomic war to those of any other given areas, 
A special feature of the great Communist 
empire now bestriding Asia and Europe is 
that the Soviet Union stands in a class by 
itself. Development in Communist dogma 
about the fundamental role of the Soviet 
state, as well as Russian national character- 
istics, imply that any attack on even the 
fringe of Russia's own territory must be con- 
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general, to touch Soviet territory must great. 


global war. On the 
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is essential to pursue a 
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greater definition would diminish the deter- 
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in any case the less the 
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terrible effects of 
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surrender, 


But this is not so, 
opinion does become better 
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a global war, a decision 
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the ground. Already acceptance of these dis- 
tinctions is inherent, even if not openly ad- 
mitted, in Western defense policy. And to 
reject the basis for them at this stage would 
be to condemn an immense amount of ex- 
isting expenditure as a great waste of public 
money. 

Fifth, Western Europe is a special case 
make it a vital area to both sides. Some of 
the lessons of limited war may apply. But, 
by and large, peace will be maintained on 
the central front in Western Europe by vir- 
tue of the overall thermonuclear stalemate, 

Sixth, an important byproduct of estab- 
lishing effective distinctions between differ- 
ent types and uses of atomic weapons will 
be made ecentual international control and 
disarmament easier, 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following art- 
icle entitled “Karl Marx: The Almost 
Capitalist” written by Mr. Louis O. Kelso 
and printed in the March 1957 issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal: 

KARL Marx, THE ALMOST CAPITALIST 
(By Louis O. Kelso) 

England of the mid-19th century, in 
the throes of the industrial revolution, was 
not a pleasant place to work. Anyone who 
entertains the contrary idea need merely 
consult the writings of the economists of 
that period, or its historians, or even its 
novelists, such as Dickens, 

It was against a background of the disin- 
tegration of the agricultural economy of 

„and the human chaos incident to 
the industrialization of production that 
Karl Marx set himself the task of im- 
proving the lot of the factory worker. 

slowly during the first 75 years 
of the 18th century and reaching a crescen- 
do during the last quarter of that century 
and the first half of the 19th century, in- 
calculable changes took place in the lives of 
laboring people. The transformation was 
initiated first by the intensification of the 
division of labor and later by the crowding 
of workers into hand or hand-and-machine 
factories. This phase was, in factory after 
factory, followed by the mechanization of 
progressively more of the manual tasks, 
shifting to animal power, then water power 
and wind power, and then to steam for basic 
motive power. 

The resulting disorganization in the lives 
of the people affected was stupendous and 
frightful. Only the few who were quick to 
adapt themselves to the era of the machine 
were able to avoid the destruction—fre- 
quently successive destructions—of their 
means of livelihood through the radical 
changes resulting from rapid technical ob- 
solescence of the methods of production. 
The impact of these swift transformations 
was more than could be safely digested and 
absorbed by the farm populations which 
began to turn to the industrial cities for 
their means of living. 

The division and subdivision of tasks once 
calling for the most highly developed skills 
until the tasks could be performed in many 
instances by women and children provided 
the opportunity, and the indigence entailed 
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in the shifting from an agricultural life to 
dependence upon the fluctuating employ- 
ment in factories provided the inducement: 
thousands of parents exploited their chil- 
dren by forcing them into the factories. 
Wives neglected their families to become 
factory employees. The full fury of com- 
petition between man and machine, between 
merchants, between manufacturers, and be- 
tween nations was unleashed among people 
who had not the faintest idea of its impli- 
cations. Methods by which producers could 
become reasonably informed about markets 
were almost wholly lacking. Laws against 
adulteration of products had not yet been 
enacted, Industrial safety codes and means 
of compensating the dependents of injured 
workmen were unknown. The sanitary con- 
ditions of factories in general were incredi- 
bly bad. An employer who worked the men, 
women, and children in his factories only 
12 hours a day was something of a public- 
spirited paternalist. Foreign trade brought 
the local supplier into competition with for- 
eign producers he had never seen or heard 
of. 

Newly born industrial enterprises and the 
people whose fortunes were tied to them, 
learned the nature of industrial production 
primarily by successive bitter experiences, 
Businesses ran through constantly recurring 
cycles of expansion, boom, overproduction, 
liquidation, and depression. Superimposed 
upon this disorganizing parade of booms and 
slumps were the disrupting effects of primi- 
tive money and credit systems providing 
mediums of exchange containing built-in 
erratic gyrations of their own. The money 
system of Great Britain, like that of other 
countries experiencing the industrial revo- 
lution, suffered not merely from irresponsible 
banking, inadequate knowledge, poorly de- 
signed regulatory laws, and rampant exploi- 
tation of the opportunities for financial 
fraud, but also from the results of heavy 
importations of gold and silver—the mone- 
tary metals—from the New World. 

Without analyzing here the causes, we 
need merely note that the problems of the 
workers fell upon deaf political ears in Brit- 
ain and elsewhere as the industrial revolu- 
tion progressed, until their agonized suffer- 
ing reached the notoriety of an umsuppres- 
sible public scandal. Even then, the fac- 
tory owners, who could point proudly to the 
fact that for the first time in history, per 
capita increase in the output of goods and 
services was beginning to race ahead, had 
no basis in experience for knowing whether 
they could at once be humane in their labor 
relations and still maintain their positions 
in the unprecedented hurly-burly of com- 
petition. 

MARX’ WORK—THE CAUSE OF INJUSTICE 


Against this background, in which the 
mere outlines of industrial production under 
free enterprise were vaguely taking shape, 
Marx set himself the task of finding the 
cause of economic injustice. His master- 
piece, Capital, draws and documents the pic- 
ture of the industrial revolution from the 
standpoint of the industrial worker. He was 
the one primarily responsible for having at- 
tached the name “capitalism” to the there- 
tofore unclassified economic system of Great 
Britain. Marx’ source materials, in addi- 
tion to his own indefatigable personal 
studies of factory life, were the reports of 
the Royal Commissioners on the Employ- 
ment of Children and Young Persons in 
Trades and Manufactures, the Reports of 
the Inspectors of Factories (who were ap- 
pointed under the Factories Regulation Acts 
of 1859), the Reports from the Poor Law In- 
spectors on the Wages of Agricultural La- 
borers, the Reports of the Select Committee 
(of the House of Commons) on the Adultera- 
tion of Food, and other official documents, 
as well as the writings of the economists of 
his day. 
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Because of the dire suffering of the in- 
dustrial workers, Marx, who knew the facts 
and knew how to describe them, made a 
powerful emotional case for economic re- 
forms to improve the lot of the worker. 
Since the actual operation of the system, 
which he called “capitalistic” was as 
enormously beneficial to the segment—less 
than 10 percent—of the population who 
owned the factories as it was destructively 
detrimental to most of the 90 percent who 
worked in them, Marx could have led a re- 
voit against the established order by point- 
ing to this disparity alone. But he did not 
choose to do so. He made the most pain- 
staking and ponderous effort to seek out the 
cause of the injustice. 

At length, Marx rendered his verdict. The 
malefactor, the cause of all this limitless 
human misery, was the capitalist. His crime, 
felonious by all canons of human decency 
and fairness, was the unrecompensed pi- 
racy from the defenseless industrial workers 
of most of the wealth which they alone cre- 
ated. No plunder in history, said Marx, 
could compare with the enormity of the 
offense of the capitalist who, without work- 
ing himself, appropriated the products of the 
worker, leaving the worker with only the 
minimum amount paid as slave-wages to 
keep him alive and to enable him to produce. 


MARX AND CAPITALISM—THEY ALMOST MEET IN 
THE DARK 

The root of all of the evil Marx surveyed 
was, he concluded, the private ownership of 
the means of production. The emotional 
case which he built in favor of a revolution to 
improve the position of the industrial worker 
was mountainous. The method of carrying 
out the revolution, he advocated, was for the 
workers to seize the government by force and 
then to use the state to expropriate the own- 
ership of capital. Unfortunately, the moral 
truth of the massive case which Marx mar- 
shaled for improvement of the lot of the 
industrial worker was dwarfed by the magni- 
tude of his error in assigning as the cause of 
the maldistribution of wealth, the private 
ownership of capital. 

In the course of his investigation, Marx 
actually saw, but was prevented by this er- 
ror from comprehending, the underlying 
principles of capitalism. Since there can be 
no doubt about Marx’ honest effort and 
fierce desire to find the key to a workable 
industrial economy, we are justified in ven- 
turing the speculation that had Marx under- 
stood the implications of the principles of 
capitalistic distribution which presented 
themselves to him as appearances only, 
he might have become a revolutionary capi- 
talist instead of a revolutionary socialist. 

Karl Marx, as he reflected upon the causes 
of economic injustice in the first century of 
capitalism, came to a conclusion as momen- 
tous as it was mistaken. The world was to 
suffer as much from the critical error of the 
decision as it had suffered to provoke Marx 
to make it. Had he not been blinded by a 
borrowed myth, Marx might well have pro- 
claimed, People of the world, unite. Ex- 
tend the benefits of capitalism to all man- 
kind.“ Instead, he exhorted the workers of 
the world to unite and “throw off the 
chains” of capitalism. 

Had Marx chosen the capitalistic alterna- 
tive rather than the socialistic one, the 
world would be a vastly different place in 
which to live today. Without the false and 
seductive promises of socialism, Russia, the 
nation built on Marxism, would be without 
the principal rhetorical weapon which it 
uses to seduce the minds of men. 

Yet it is a fact that Marx actually consid- 
ered the problems which should have led 
him to discover capitalism. But for three 
basic errors in reasoning, Marx might have 
been looked upon today as the apostle of 
capitalism rather than its detractor and tor- 
mentor, 
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$ The three mistakes that turned Marx away 

rom capitalism rather than towards it, have 

. Marx the false prophet of the indus- 

ial worker. Together with the Socialist 

Writers who have followed in his footsteps, 

deprived generations of workers from 

Ng that in capitalism—not in social- 

th lies their hope for economic well-being, 
e good life, and political freedom. 


THREE MISTAKES—THE COURSE OF HISTORY 
CHANGES 


then three errors which Marx made were 

ese: 

woe adoption of the labor theory of value 
bee previously been advanced by David 


5 His failure to understand that the pri- 
Nes Ownership of property, including capital 
1 ents, is indispensable to political 
Teedom; in short, his failure to understand 
menace to human freedom of the owner- 

28 of the means of production by the state. 
an 2 the wealth produced by 

Pital for surplus value, that is, value which 

thought was created by labor and stolen 
the laborer by the capitalist. 
the us examine each of these mistakes. In 
8 of doing this, we shall see in each 
how closely Marx came to acknowledg- 
in 5 actual principles of capitalism. Yet 
he very case, having grasped the principles, 
meni® rejected them because of his funda- 
ntal errors, 

Error No. 1: The labor theory of value. 
Batist pt for the few wants which man can 
plied i directly by things adequately sup- 

by nature, human labor, for untold 
8 been the source of the 
his rat of wealth. Man, with his hands and 
Toun acs has given value to raw materials 
in nature by im to them quali- 

— render them able to satisfy his 
Sonal, Similarly, man has performed per- 
Rave Services for himself or for others which 
been d. atlaned needs. Nothing is more 
us than that man must wrest his living 

4 Nature through the cleverness of his 
the strength of his muscles, and the 
man be body. Since, at the outset, then, 
ch the only acting force, the idea that 
Wrought. in nature's raw materials were 
indis y man alone was both obvious and 
the aoe The labor theory of value— 
ot Grant that labor is the only agency capable 
fiw one wealth, i. e., adding value to 
have 8 and performing services—must 
times n approximately correct in primitive 
nice to a lesser degree, in preindustrial 


n 

But once men applied their Intelligence to 
able to Ung tools and machines which were 
operate Produce wealth, or at least to co- 
of y with human labor in the production 
sler eth. a basic change , the 
appreciate of which was not at once fully 
Value wted. The fact that all economic 
by uae not created by labor, but rather 
by the r and capital together, was obscured 
chine fact that, in the early stages of ma- 
o production, machines were usually 
services by their owners. As a result, the 
ably of the machines were indistinguish- 
owner mingled with those of the machine 
and so there was yet no occasion for 


of 9 the separate economic functions 


8 Significance of the labor theory of 


© is more than academic. If labor is the 

a F 
Ource of all value created in the productive 
to all then labor has a valid moral claim 
Then Reprise created through production. 
capital u Only moral claim of the owner of 
that ts is to have his capital restored to him, 
with a. to get back the value of his capital 
thar Compensation for the effects of wear, 
his moe Obsolescence. Honestly to reach 
2 nclusion that the capitalist was thiev- 
leek ann the laborer, Marx had only to be- 
8 labor did in fact create all eco- 
material ue (that is, the values added to raw 

lals found in nature). 
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But confronted with the fact that capital 
instruments were actually performing more 
and more of the functions which added value 
to raw materials and were even beginning to 
compete with labor in the performance of 
purely service activities, Marx could not 
prove the proposition that labor was the 
sole creator of value and he did not try. He 
merely asserted, again and again, that the 
proposition was historically true and that 
its truth was of very recent discovery. All 
commodities, including capital instruments, 
said Marx, “are only definite masses of 
congealed labor time (Capital, Modern 
Library Edition, page 46, New York.) 

“The recent scientific discovery that the 
products of labor, so far as they are values, 
are but material expressions of the human 
labor spent in their production, marks, in- 
deed, an epoch in the history of the develop- 
ment of the human race, but by no means 
dissipates the mist through which the social 
character of labor appears to us to be an ob- 
jective character of the products them- 
selves.” Marx is here saying flatly what he 
elsewhere elaborates—that although capital 
instruments appear to create wealth, this 
is merely an illusion, and that there is some 
sort of mysterious “congealed labor” hidden 
in the capital 8 one enables it 

ive value to its products. 
ph this point Marx actually saw one of bet 
basic principles of 3 But ae 
te „ i 
instruments do a aay GPO 


held doggedly to 
that only labor could create 


the obvious, that in an 
wealth. By denying the 


production tasks 


“capitalist,” were in fact, 

5 d by con 
eas was tied, labor in fact created all 
the value, Marx put the capitalist in the 
unethical role of getting something for 


eer we are not merely familiar with 
the phenomenon of machines to make ma- 
chines, we are also acquainted with the 
trend to make automated machines with 
automated machines. Nevertheless, tracing 
the process backward through several tech- 
nological generations sooner or later brings 
one to the point where the predecessor of a 
particular machine was made by hand labor. 
Since Marx regarded human labor not only 
as an ingredient in an economic product, 
but as the only ingredient other than raw 
materials provided by nature, the problem 
of machines made largely by machines was 
a disconcerting one for him. 

The value of a product, he said, is deter- 
mined by the amount of labor time it con- 
tains. After a few technological generations 
of producing machines primarily by ma- 
chines, what could be said of the machine 
which, although it contained almost no 
value in terms of man-hours and required 
very little assistance from labor in the form 
of an operator's man-hours, turned out a 
vast quantity of products, all of which sold 
for very good prices? 

Marx actually considered this problem. 
How could he square the labor theory of 
value with a machine containing very little 
value (in terms of man-hours of labor) 
which at the same time is operated with 
very few man-hours of labor, yet which 
produces & great amount of wealth? Con- 
fronted with this problem, Marx might have 
announced another of the basic principles 
of capitalism: that the productiveness, the 
productivity of capital instruments, in com- 
parison with that of labor (other than the 
top echelon of labor consisting of manage- 
ment and technical workers) is steadily ris- 
ing. But here again Marx rejected the 
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clearly discernible truth and supplanted it 
with a corollary to the labor theory of value. 

In this case, he said, the machine, after 
ylelding up what little “value” it contains, 
works gratuitously, just as the sun works 
ripening the corn in the field. Marx here 
came within a hair’s breadth of recognizing 
the increasing productivity of capital instru- 
ments in comparison with that of labor. 
Had he allowed himself to see the point, it 
is safe to assume that a man of Marx’ sin- 
cerity would have cried, “If capital instru- 
ments are the source of the increasing pro- 
duction of wealth in an industrial economy, 
the owners of capital instruments are rightly 
the persons who should receive the pro- 
ceeds of the wealth so produced. Let us 
then set as our goal the greatest possible 
accumulation and perfection of capital in- 
struments for the greater production of 
wealth. And let us so regulate our economy 
as to extend the opportunity of engaging in 
production through the ownership of capi- 
tal instruments to an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of the population.” 

Marx missed this critical point. Paced 
with the spectacle of the production of vast 
wealth through a large contributory effort 
by capital instruments and a negligible con- 
tribution by labor, Marx could merely say: 
“In modern industry man succeeded for the 
first time in making the product of his past 
labor work on a large scale gratuitously, like 
the forces of nature.” Thus did Marx sub- 
stitute for objective analysis the dogma he 
had borrowed from Ricardo, 

Error No. 2: Marx’ failure to understand 
the political significance of property. 

Before examining Marx’ second critical 
error, it may be helpful to take note of what 
the concept property“ means in law and 
economics. It is an aggregate of the rights, 
powers, and privileges, by the 
laws of the Nation, which an individual may 
possess with respect to various objects, 
Property is not the object owned, but the 
sum total of the “rights” which an Individual 
may “own” in such an object. These in 
general include the rights of (1) possessing, 
(2) excluding others, (3) disposing or trans- 
ferring, (4) using, (5) enjoying the fruits, 
profits, product or increase, and (6) of de- 
stroying or injuring, if the owner so desires, 
In a civilized society, these rights are only 
as effective as the laws which provide for 
their enforcement. The English common 
law, adopted into the fabric of American law, 
recognizes that the rights of property are 
subject to the limitations that (1) things 
owned may not be so used as to injure others 
or the property of others, and (2) that they 
may not be used in ways contrary to the 
general welfare of the people as a whole, 
From this definition of private property, a 
purely functional and practical understand- 
ing of the nature of property becomes clear. 
Property in everyday life, is the right of 
control, - 

Property in land: With respect to prop- 
erty in land, we need merely note that the 
acquisition of an original title to land from a 
sovereign is a political act, and not the result 
of operations of the economy. If the original 
distribution of land unduly favors any group 
or type of persons, it is a political defect 
and not a defect in the operation of the 
economy as such, A capitalistic economy 
assumes and recognizes the private owner- 
ship of land. It may, as under the Federal 
and State mining laws and Federal home- 
stead acts, encourage private ownership of 
land by facilitating private purchasing of 
mining, timber, agricultural, residential, or 
recreational lands. 

Property in capital: In a capitalistic econ- 
omy, private ownership in all other articles 
of wealth is equal in importance to property 
in land. From the standpoint of the dis- 
tributive aspects of & capitalistic economy, 
property in capital—the tools, machinery, 
equipment, plants, power systems, railroads, 
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trucks, tractors, factories, financial working 

capital, and the like—is of special signifi- 
cance. This is true because of the growing 
dependence of production upon capital 
instruments. 

Of the three components of production 
land is the passive source of almost all ma- 
terial things except those which come from 
the air and the sea, while iabor and capital 
are the active factors of production. Labor 
and capital produce the goods and services of 
the economy, using raw materials obtained, 
for the most part, from land, Just as 
private property in land includes the right 
to all rents, the proceeds of sale of minerals 
and other elements or substances contained 
in land, private property in capital includes 
the right to the wealth produced by capital. 
The value added to iron ore by the capital 
instruments of a steel mill becomes the 
property of the owners of the steel mill. So 
in the case of all other capital instruments. 

Property in labor: What is the relationship 
of the worker to the value which he creates 
through his work? It has been said that no 
one has ever questioned the right of a work- 
er to the fruits of his labor. Actually, as 
was long ago recognized by John Locke and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the right of the 
worker to the value he creates is nothing 
more than the particular type of private 
property applicable to labor. Each worker, 
they said, has a right of private property in 
his capacity to produce wealth through his 
labor and in the value which he creates. 

Marx and property: Marx did not err in 
his understanding of the dependence of 
capitalism upon private property. In fact, 
the Communists, following Marx, appreciate 
this absolute dependence more than do non- 
Communists, many of whom influenced by 
the conviction that Marx is full of errors, 
have falsely entertained the idea that this 
is one of them. 

Marx, however mistaken he was in his 
program for achieving the economic changes 
he thought were needed, cannot be charged 
with having intended to worsen the eco- 
nomic and political condition of modern 
man. The facts of his life and character 
permits us little doubt that his intention 
was to eliminate suffering by substituting a 
fairer distribution of ecoonmic goods and 
services, and through this, a more equitable 
distribution of leisure and the opportunity 
to lead a good life. Marx was rightly, if 
also vehemently, critical of the exploitation 
of the many by the few. 

Had Marx seen that the socialization of 
capital (i. e., its ownership by the state) 
would of necessity place the control of capi- 
tal in the hands of those currently wielding 
political power, thereby unifying economic 
and political power, the two basic sources of 
social power, we can assume that Marx would 
not have advocated the destruction of private 
property in capital instruments. If the fac- 
tory owners of the 19th century, having po- 
litical influence but not unlimited political 
power, were in a position to exploit the work- 
er, the bureaucrats of the 20th century in & 
socialized state, possessing not only un- 
limited political power, but also unlimited 
economic power through ownership (i. e., 
control) of the instruments of production, 
are infinitely better equipped to explolt work- 
ers and other nonbureaucrats. What better 
proof of this than Russia and the Russian 
satellites? 

THE COMMUNIST POLITICIAN—A TRUE 
TYRANNICAL CAPITALIST 

It is the Communist politician who sees 
in the opportunity for personal 
power and wealth which Marx, if we may 
take him at his word, failed to perceive. The 
Communist politician perceives in commu- 
nism the personal advantage to himself 
which comes with the transfer of property 
(working control) in the means of produc- 
tion to the state, and the elevation of him- 
self to a place in the management of the 
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state. The Communist politician fs thus 
able to epitomize in himself the kind of ty- 
rannical capitalist Marx declaimed against, 
with the further opportunity for unlimited 
despotism that is inherent in the fusion of 
political power and economic power in the 
same hands. 

Marx’ failure to perceive the political sig- 
nificance of private property has allowed his 
doctrine to furnish the most perfectly de- 
signed ruse for potential tyrants that has 
ever been devised. In the name of bene- 
fiting society as a whole, the actual control 
of the capital instruments and land is placed 
in the hands of those wielding political 
power. 

Marx’ second great error prevented him 
from seeing that the ideal “classless society,” 
of which he dreamed, is not one in which 
@ political group in power has the function 
of distributing wealth. It is rather the po- 
litical economy in which the individual 
ownership of property—particularly capital 
instruments—is spread over the entire popu- 
lation. Only such a broad distribution of 
private economic power can guarantee indi- 
vidual freedom and the power of the people 
as a whole to limit or turn out at will a 
political group in power. 

Marx was actually on the verge of recog- 
nizing that, so long as men are what they 
are, capitalism is the only possible classless 
society. His failure to do so derives from 
his failure to understand the political sig- 
nificance of private property. He conse- 
quently also failed to understand the politi- 
cal significance of state ownership in a 
Socialist state. To concentrate control over 
the means of production in a political group 
is to establish that administration as a 
class—an all-powerful class—and to remove 
all possibility, so long as such a group exer- 
cises its power fully and ruthlessly, to over- 
throw such despotism by means other than 
force. 

Marx recognized that the men who were 
the owners of productive property also en- 
joyed individuality, leisure and opportuni- 
ties for culture and education. (Ibid., p. 
581.) This being so, it is nothing short of 
fantastic that he brought himself to these 
illogical conclusions: (1) Destroy private 
ownership of productive property. (2) Make 
all men workers. (3) Appropriate all wealth 
produced in excess of that required to sus- 
tain workers, and let it be distributed by 
the state as its political leaders see fit. 

The political commissars, however, who 
employ Marx’ ideas for their own pur- 
poses—the exploitation of power and wealth 
which socialism offers to a ruling bureauc- 
racy—are not so illogical. The destruction 
of private property in the means of produc- 
tion is their guaranty of self-perpetuation, 

There is a Marxian tenet that the nature 
of a society is determined by the mode of 
production (whether agricultural or indus- 
trial), and the ownership of the means of 
production. It is sound. The conclusions 
here reached are within and consistent with 
this fundamental insight. 


Thus the second great Marxian error caused 
Marx to seek in socialism what he could 
have found only in capitalism. 

Error No. 3: Mistaking the wealth created 
by capital for wealth created by labor and 
stolen by the capitalists. Each of the three 
critical mistakes which Marx made in his 
study of capitalism arose from the fact that 
he began his analysis with a study of dis- 
tribution, rather than with a study of pro- 
duction. At the distributive end something 
less than a tenth of the population, for the 
most part owners of land and capital, were 
faring infinitely better—receiving a propor- 
tionately greater share—than were the other 
nine-tenths, whose only participation in eco- 
nomic activity was as workers or as recipi- 
ents of public charity under the poor laws. 
The pattern of distribution was bad from 
whatever standpoint it might be judged. 
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Those who were receiving the great share 
were the capitalists, the owners of the ex- 
panding industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. 


For Marx, capitalism was simply what he 
observed in the European world around him, 
and primarily in Great Britain. Since the 
distributive pattern was unsatisfactory, capi- 
talists and capitalism, he concluded, must be 
at fault. Labor had historically been the 
source of all production of wealth, and the 
workers were now receiving a progressively 
smaller proportion of the proceeds of pro- 
duction. Down with capitalism. 

Had Marx started with an objective analy- 
sis of production and a deeper insight into 
the property-freedom relation, he might well 
have concluded with a declaration of war 
against capitalists for hoarding capitalism. 

Let us now examine once more the princi- 
ples of capitalistic production that Marx 
might and should have used as a starting 
point. In an exchange economy, and par- 
ticularly in an economy of freely competitive 
markets, each service and each commodity 
is valued for its peculiar ability to satisfy 
a certain desire of the consumer. Whether 
the service or commodity is produced by 
labor alone or by capital alone or by the 
cooperation of these two, is unimportant to 
the potential purchaser except as the method 
of production implants specific character- 
istics in the thing marketed. It is the 
finished product which is demanded by the 
purchaser, not the knowledge that it is pro- 
duced in one way or another—a mere means 
by which the product was brought forth. 
Contrary to what some sentimentalists 
think, there is nothing sacred about the 
products of labor that is not equally sacred 
about the products of capital or those pro- 
duced jointly by capital and labor. 

To effect any change in the nature or posi- 
tion of material goods or to perform any kind 
of a service, material goods must be acted 
upon. Marx recognized this; but, because 
of his obsession with the labor theory of 
value, he contended that only labor could be 
credited with the value of material goods 
produced or services performed. “Useful la- 
bor,” he said, “is an eternal necessity im- 
posed by Nature without which there can be 
no material exchanged between man and 
Nature, and therefore no life.” To effect 
such changes in matter, or to perform such 
services, purely physical, that is, mechanical 
means, must be used. With rare exceptions, 
pure thought is not economically compen- 
sable. Speech, writings, mechanical action— 
all these things, performed by man, are ca- 
pable of entering into economic transactions. 
The thought behind such speech, writings, 
mechanical action, is not by itself capable of 
entering into ordinary commerce. 

Man as a nonscientific and nonmanagerial 
subsistence-laborer is, from the standpoint 
of economics (aside from his separate nature 
and position as the consumer), a primitive, 
low-horsepower engine, relatively clumsy 
and of brief durability, for the production of 
economic goods. Man the worker, except in 
the fields of science and management, has 
grown steadily less impressive since the onset 
of the industrial revolution. He can work 8, 
10, or 12 hours at a stretch and then must 
rest. His strength and speed of action are 
quite limited. He is subject to numerous 
ailments, often adversely affected by climate, 
temperamental and not infrequently lazy. 
He makes many mistakes. As a factor in the 
production of wealth, man is progressively 
less successful in competing with capital 
instruments, except, again, as a scientist or 
as manager. 

It is not as a worker that man is master 
of the earth. It is as the intelligence be- 
hind all production, and as the consumer— 
the reason for production and the destiny 
of the things produced—that he is supreme. 

It may well be that confusion between 
man the worker and man the thinker—the 
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Source of all ideas and plans—contributed as 
much as any cause to Marx’ failure to recog- 
nize capital as a producer of wealth in the 
Same sense that labor is. Mental activity 
enters into economic transactions primarily 
in two ways: 

1. The mental activity of the scientist and 
dager is responsible for the invention, 
2 elopment, improvement, and production 

È capital instruments, and the supervision 
of productive activity of both laborers and 
capital instruments. Scientists and man- 
leben are in general the top echelon of 
2 t—the professional level. Their services 
th ude entrepreneurial activities, in which 
canes Provide the initiative in organizing the 
8 Pital and labor to institute or expand par- 

cular business activities. A substantial 
Portion of their services is rendered in im- 
eb the productivity of capital instru- 
3 thus promoting the substitution of 
ia oe for men and otherwise reducing 
pu; r requirements, where to do so will re- 
b A the costs of production and render the 
enisi esses in which they are engaged more 
itek ent and competitively better. The 
a dy improvements in capital instruments, 
aki of production, and organization of 
meen Processes, are the results of the 
Pi tal activity of the scientists and man- 
8 Their ability to produce in these 
e is the secret of their rising produc- 

vice and the increased demand for their 


ental activity enters into nonscientific 
degr and nonmanagerial work in varying 
wor oo The intelligent direction by the 
A r of his own activities is incidental to 
mechanical work performed by him, 
of is compensated for a particular type 
net ties ce of a physical nature which could 
direct, rendered in the absence of intelligent 
ion on the part of the worker himself. 
‘en recognized that machines and men 
and mpetitors in the sense that scientists 
tion 8 in carrying out their func- 
petiti Produce goods and services in a com- 
ve market, strive to eliminate labor 
8 to improve upon hand methods of 
i ction. “The instrument of labor 
manne ing, of course, machines, the instru- 
ee of the capitalist] -when it takes the 
ota of a machine, immediately becomes a 
Keen of the workman himself.“ In 
234 Papi of this competition, Marx comes 
tal 23 us possible to recognizing that capi- 
ducts omenite are active forces in the pro- 
fens — of wealth, performing an economic 
n of the same sort as labor, and fre- 
inter Y performing functions which can 
changeably be performed by either. 
observes that in the case of the 
handcraft industries, “the workmen are 
— be a living mechanism. In the factory 
ce 2 & lifeless mechanism independent 
ing Workman, who becomes its mere liv- 
Verio ee By means of its con- 
05 laber into an automaton, the instrument 
labor confronts the laborer, during the 
Seat 2 in the shape of capital, of 
ary ii abor, which dominates and pumps 
the wee labor power. The separation of 
tha os lectual powers of production from 
A anual labor, and the conversion of 
labor we? into the might of capital over 
8 S „as we have already shown, finally 
the ean by modern industry erected on 
akin) oundation of machinery. The special 
tae of each individual insignificant factory 
tit raids vanishes as an infinitesimal quan- 
— fore the science, the gigantic physical 
ces, and the mass of labor that are em- 


constitute the 

23 of the ‘master’.” It may well have 

ee Marx's failure to recognize that capital 

8 in practice supplant not only 

forces but intelligence, that de- 

ee from that capital 
just as labor works. 
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Whether Marx could have closed his eyes 
to the facts of production in the now-dawn- 
ing age of automation is an in 
speculation. Yet even in Marx's own day it 
should have been possible for him to recog- 
nize that the scientists (engineers) in de- 
signing capital instruments build into these 
instruments the capability of performing 
operations which, if performed by labor, 
would require the application of brainwork, 
His obsession with the labor theory of value 
rendered him incapable of this insight, 

But today, with the development of feed- 
back, self-correcting and self-programing 
machines, capable of automatically perform- 
ing a sequence of logical operations, cor- 
recting their own errors as they perform 
their productive tasks, choosing from built-in 
instructions or characteristics their proper 
functions, it is likely that even Marx would 
have broken through his barrier obsession 
that labor does all the work. 

Human minds ultimately direct the pro- 
duction of goods and services. This is true 
of the functions of capital instruments as 
it is cf workers. As à production process 
uses more and more capital instruments, 
more of the human mental control of 
the process of production is shifted away 
from workers to scientists (and their 
mechanical progeny) and to management. 
Thus the private ownership of labor is not, 
in action, essentially different from the pri- 
vate ownership of capital, Each involves 
the right of control of an active means of 
production, the right to take the fruits of 
such production, to produce where and when 
the owner desires, and to accept or reject 
conditions of production, The most sig- 
nificant difference is that the owner of cap- 
ital instruments is not required to be per- 
sonally present in the productive process; 
he produces, or in any event he may pro- 
duce, vicariously. Mental activity as such is 
not the basis of the property rights of either 
labor or capital owners in wealth produced. 

What difference would it have made to 
Marx’ theory of capitalistic economics if 
he had both the power of labor 
and the power of capital instruments to 
create wealth? It would have made all possi- 
ble difference. 

If all wealth is created by labor, and if 
the total wealth created is in excess of that 
distributed to labor on the basis of the 
market value of labor, then the excess is 
surplus value. This surplus value, ac- 
cording to Marx, is something really stolen 
from labor by the capitalist. It is elementary 
that wealth belongs to him who creates it, 
and if only labor can create wealth and 
capital instruments cannot create wealth, 
then the owners of capital have no possible 
claim to a share in the of produc- 
tion. The most they could legitimately 
claim would be to have the value of their 
original capital, which has been partly or 
wholly consumed in the productive process, 


More About John M. Blair and His 
Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 

Mr: VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
we are hearing a lot about the Senate’s 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
the following editorial from the May 25, 
1957, issue of the National Review is of 
timely interest: 
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Under the chairmanship of Senator Estrs 
KEFAUVER, the Senate’s Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee is about to launch a 
ri , muckraking investigation of 
American business practices, a project that, 
the chairman is undoubtedly hoping, will 
carry him to the 1960 Democratic Presidential 
nomination. For chief economist in this 
inquiry, Senator Kerauver has hired ons 
John M. Blair, Mr. Blair is author of a book 
named Seeds of Destruction, greeted upon 
Publication in 1938 by the enthusiastic ap- 
Plause of the English Marxist, Harold Laski, 
The book's thesis, by standard Marx- 
ian dialectical proofs, is simple, namely: 
That capitalism and private enterprise are 
no good, that they throw the masses out of 
work, lower their real living standards, and 
pile up luxuries in the hands of the upper 
classes. It is not on record that Mr. Blair 
has repudiated or changed his views. It 
takes the oldtimers back to the good old New 
Deal days when the staffs of similar con- 
gressional committees were being run by 
Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, John Abt, Henry 
Collins, and friends, 


Congress Makes Mistake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, 
months I did everything I could 8 
do to persuade the House Appropriations 
Committee, not only to recognize a moral 
obligation to the western mining indus- 
try which acted in good faith in reliance 
of Public Law 733, and to the Govern- 
ment’s direct appeal to produce tungsten, 
but to appropriate the $30 million 
authorized by the law in order to 
avoid what would otherwise be a crip- 
pling blow to the domestic mining in- 
dustry. 

What I predicted has come to pass. 
It is also with deep regret that I feel com- 
pelled to insert in the Record today, a 
letter addressed to me by K. C. Li, chair- 
man of the Wah Chang Corp., which 
informs me of the demise of an entire 
town in my State. 

Unfortunately many of my colleagues, 
in all conscience, could not 7 te 
consequence of permitting Public Law 
733 to die. It was a promise by the Con- 
gress to the people. 

The letter follows: 

Wan CHANG CORP. 
New York, N. Y., July 16, 1957. 
Representative WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman for Nevada, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE BARING: Thank you 
for your letter of July 10. 

Since I know your deep interest in this 
matter, I take the liberty of reporting to you, 


with profound regret, the action of our board 
of directors in closing the Lincoln mine at 


Tempiute, Nev., until further notice. A’ 
copy of the board’s instructions suspending 
operation until such time as Public Law 733 
is reactivated by the the long-range pro- 
gram promised the President is — 
eatea; is attached, ire 
am sure, Representative BARING, as one 
who has worked so industriously for the con- 
tinuance of the tungsten industry, this deci- 
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sion; made necessary by the failure of the 
House of Representatives to appropriate the 
necessary funds, in spite of your gallant ef- 
forts, will be a great disappointment to you 
as it is to me. 

It is a pity that the growing town of Tem- 
plute will have to be abandoned. Several 
hundred people are presently bereft of a live- 
lihood and will be forced to pull up roots 
and migrate to other places. The loss to the 
State of Nevada and county of Lincoln in 
revenue will be substantial. 

As for Wah Chang, the venture has been 
a losing one but we have gained a measure 
of satisfaction in that we feel we have ac- 
complished what many considered impossi- 
ble, namely the establishment of an industry 
in Tempiute with real potential contributing 
to the independence of our country in the 
production of a vital and strategic mineral, 
sorely needed at the time of its inception in 
1951. At the close of 1956, the production 
rate of tungsten in the United States was 
1 million units annually, making our country 
the world's largest producer, and production 
at Tempiute was a substantial factor in this 
achievement. 

We have built a town in the wilderness, 
supplied it with electricity by constructing 
a 63-mile powerline, and provided ample 
water and services incidental to life In an 
independent community. We pray that in 
some way Tempiute can again be of service 
to the State of Nevada, rather than become 
a blighted ghost town reminiscent of a past 
era. 

The mine and mill are equipped with the 
most modern machinery capable of produc- 
ing more than 100,000 units of tungsten per 
year, What a tragedy that all this must be 
abandoned. 

My associates join with me in the expres- 
sion of our deep appreciation to you, dear 
Congressman, and to your staff for your un- 
derstanding and sympathy of our position in 
this matter, 

Faithfully yours, 
K. C. Lr, Chairman. 


— 


H. R. 8002— Perhaps the Most Dangerous 
Bill of This Session 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8002, 
the so-called accrued expenditure bill, is 
scheduled for House fioor consideration 
within the next few days. It is opposed 
by practically everyone who has been ex- 
posed to it heretofore. It is favored by 
many who unfortunately have been mis- 
led by extravagant claims of savings and 
who do not really understand that every 
major argument advanced for it is with- 
out real substance. The truth is, the bill, 


if adopted, will cost the Treasury money 


Tather than save any money. 

Under leave to extend, I include an 
excellent summary by the Honorable 
JoHN Taser of the effects the bill would 
have. He knows something about the 
business of appropriating. He refers to 
H. R. 8002 as “perhaps the most danger- 


ous bill that has been b 
House at this pes eae ian before the 


His letter follows: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1957. 


Dear CoLLEAaGUE: Because I feel so strongly 
that the bill H. R. 8002 is a very dangerous 
bill, perhaps the most dangerous bill that has 
been brought before the House at this ses- 
sion, I feel impelled to write to you and ask 
you to join with those of us who understand 
it and oppose it. 

This bill will make it easy to get appro- 
priations in large amounts by way of con- 
tract authorizations, and absolutely destroy 
the power of the Appropriations Committee 
to keep things in line and give the United 


States Treasury a chance. It will utterly de- 


stroy all prospects of a tax cut and break 
down our hopes of balancing the Budget. It 
is going to make membership upon the Ap- 
propriations Committee an almost impossible 
task, and I feel that I am justified in sub- 
mitting this to you. 

It is so easy to get an appropriation for 
a small amount tied to a contract author- 
ization for a big amount that we will not be 
able to stop any raid on the Treasury, no 
matter what it is, if this proposal is adopted. 

May I quote in part from the Report of 
a Temporary Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, which sub- 
committee was appointed to study the ad- 
ministration plan to improve Congressional 
control of the Budget: “it is the view of the 
subcommittee that the accrued expenditure 
method should not be adopted. It has dis- 
advantages and offers no improvement. The 
best system that can be devised ought to be 
employed, but the accrued expenditure 
method is not it.” 

The spenders are delighted with this kind 
of an approach because they know it will be 
easy to get money and impossible for those 
who would like to save to stop it. The 
departments tend to get better prices on 
things they buy when they have the appro- 
priations in hand. 

Those who advocate the accrued expendi- 
ture basis lay great store by the idea that 
the present large unexpended appropriation 
carryovers are a problem but the fact is with 
the contract authority procedure there are 
also large unexpended balances, The fact 
of the matter is that the Appropriations 
Committee reviews all unexpended balances 
at the present time annually, and they go 
into it so carefully that there is no question 
but what they know what is going on and 
appropriations which have been made that 
are not needed longer are recovered. 

The passage of this bill means not only 
greater spending but it means practically 
giving up the control which the power of the 
purse has given to the Congress and which 
has been the source of our liberties. 

I hope that you will Join in trying to stop 
this dangerous bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN TABER. 


The Late Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
adopted by the Menominee Indian Ad- 
visory Council in memory of the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy; 
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A ResonuTion F-16 (1957) 


Resolved by the Menominee Indian Ade 
visory Council in regular meeting assembied 
this 14th day of May 1957, on behalf of the 
Menominee Indian Tribe, That we do hereby 
convey to the family of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, its sincere sympathy and condol- 
ence in the passing from this world of Sen- 
ator McCarthy. 

Resolved further, That the advisory 
council, on behalf of the Menominee tribe, 
pays this special tribute to a great man who 
devoted many years of his lifetime as & 
valuable and devoted friend of the Menom- 
inees. His relationship with this tribe as 
a whole was one that stands out as an ex- 
ample of good fellowship and can be best 
exemplified by the many friends he made in 
this tribe. 

It is our prayer that his soul may rest in 
peace, i 

A MOTION 

Gorpon Dıckw. I move for the adoption 
of the resolution. 

PETER WAUKECHON. I second the motion. 

ACTING CHAIRMAN. All those in favor of the 
motion raise your right hand; contrary; the 
motion is carried unanimously. 

JENNIE WESO, 
Acting Chairman and Secretary oj Me- 
nominee Indian Advisory Council, 


The A B C’s of Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
indeed to see that now for the first time 
the press, the daily columnists and news 
commentators generally are letting the 
people know what the so-called civil 
rights bill really is. For some reason, 
heretofore there has been a blackout on 
the evils of this legislation. It has been 
referred to as “a simple little right-to- 
vote bill.” Actually anyone who has 
studied the measure knows that the part 
referring to voting rights is one of the 
lesser parts of the measure and possibly 
would be the least objectionable part of 
the bill. = 

On July 17, 1957, the columnist James 
Marlow had an enlightening article en- 
titled “The A B C's of Civil Rights” This 
column appeared in the Northern Vir- 
ginia Sun as well as in other papers. 
This article points out some of the evils 
of the bill and I hope it will be widely 
read by the people of America, I am 
convinced that if the American people 
knew what the bill really contained they 
would demand that the legislation be 
defeated promptly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the article which 
is as follows: 

THE A B C’s or Civ. RIGHTS 
(An analysis by James Marlow) 

WasnHincron.—This is an A B C on the 
civil-rights bill, backed by the Eisenhower 
administration and despised by southern 
a In the Senate they'll fight it for 
Ww c 

They'll try to soften it with amendments. 
But Senator RUsSsELL (Democrat), Georgia, 
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has said the goal is to kill it. Senator Ervin 
(Democrat), North Carolina, has said, “It 
: patched up eno 
Palatable.” p ugh to make it 
has four sections, each of which is in for 
rough going-over: 
ia 1 would set up a 6-man Commission 
ee civil-rights problems for 2 years. It 
ms to give the Commission an almost un- 
limited 
Pena records and witnesses—altho 
h onl 
In the States where witnesses Live. ~ z 
E 2 to obey the subpena could land a 
2 in jail. The President would appoint 
e Commission, Commission would 
5 who'd really run 
w 
investigntone o could accept volunteer 
ae Senate would have final say—by ap- 
ae val or disapproval—on the Commission 
Aan RUSSELL wants the Senate to have 
8 on the staff director, too. This 
him. give southerners a voice in picking 
And Russer. wants no volunteer inv: 
esti- 
EM tors. „He sald he wants to avoid trouble 
formers sone "haired or short-haired re- 
shay 2 would create a new Assistant Attor- 
dia eneral to preside over a new civil-rights 
there te alee Justice Department. Now 
only a civil-rights section in the 
Nona! division. : y 
„ an extremely wide ranging piece of 
— Southerners storm over this, 
tha 12 knocked out entirely. It would give 
ttorney General brand new powers in 
k civil-rights field. 
W yet has listed all the civil-rights 
9 3 ‘Ons into which he could step under 
hiss 8 Attorney General Brownell himself 
Sy he could use it to back up the Su- 
kation. Court's ban on public-school segre- 
Tt would amend 
several old laws—going 
— 2 tp 1861 and 1871—on civil rights, Now, 
rights those laws, an individual whose civil 
` are violated can sue for damages and 
Federal judge for an injunction, 
Mean ng No. 3 onto those old laws would 
waiti that the Attorney General, without 
ng for an individual to act, could ask 
eivit. eral judge for an injunction to stop 
Any ebts Violations in a variety of fields. 
tri ig disobeying the order could be 
Jury. y the judge himself—without a 
er Sent to jail for contempt of court. 
sup ther old law on the books—passed to 
thoa a those laws of 1861 and 1871—au- 
10 S the President to call out the troops 
ae UP a court order. 
laws to 
law now 
authority 
No. 2 Order issued under No. 3 of this bill. 
3 court 
G 
Age with an individual's voting rights. 


& man 
Baia 83 get a jury trial. Brownell has 
Ju 
He tas ithout & jury for contempt of court. 
be aie ted 26 laws under which this can 
fo bill's supports argue that action is 
A y judge. For example: 
ing wine registrar ordered to stop interfer- 
he & Negro’s efforts to vote could, if 
be tried by a judge before 
Negro would still haye 


But a trial by j 
ury in such cases would 
ing de come after an election, still leav- 
Porte: © Negro voteless. And the bill's sup- 
wou! a question whether a southern jury 
convict a registrar in such a case. 
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The Duck Stamp Bill, H. R. 8699 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the con- 
tents of the recent issue of the Outdoor 
News Bulletin, issued biweekly by the 
Wildlife Management Institute, dated 
July 19, 1957, setting forth the reasons 
why the new duck stamp bill, H. R. 8699, 
authored by my good friend, Congress- 
man Frank BOYKIN, should be enacted 
into law. 

BULK or Duck STAMP FUNDS SLATED FOR LAND 
PURCHASE 


Under the terms of H. R. 8699, a new bill 
by Congressman Frank W. BOYKIN (Ala- 
bama) that would amend the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of 1934, a large part of 
the annual duck stamp receipts actually 
would go for acquiring land for the national 
waterfowl refuge program, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

H. R. 8699 would earmark 65 percent of the 
duck stamp revenue for land purchases. 
The remainder would be available for refuge 
development, maintenance, research, law en- 


forcement, and the printing and distribution ` 


of the duck stamps. The measure was 
drafted to meet the objections of House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
Chairman HERBERT C. BONNER of North Caro- 
lina to earlier bills which sought to raise 
additional funds for land purchase either by 
increasing the duck stamp fee or instituting 
a Federal matching plan. 

The use of the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act revenue has been criticized widely 
in recent years.because of the way in which 
the nearly $50 million in collections has been 
dissipated. Sportsmen endorsed the issuance 
of duck stamps in 1934, and the increase in 
the fee in 1949, because they thought that 
the extra cash would be used to speed up 
the waterfowl refuge land-acquisition pro- 
gram. To their dismay, however, only about 
$414 million have been used for that pur- 
pose. The greatest part has gone for the 
routine operations of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

H. R. 8699 would halt the misuse of this 
special fund by requiring that a signidcant 
part be set aside for land purchase. This 
plan has widespread support in that con- 
servationists believe that the routine oper- 
ations of the Service should be financed 
from regular appropriations rather than 
from the sportsmen's pockets. After all, the 
Federal Government has well-defined obliga- 
tions and responsibilities for the preserva- 
tion of migratory birds under the terms of 
the Migratory Bird Treaties with Great Brit- 
ain (Canada) and Mexico. 

A second provision of the Boykin bill 
would authorize the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to lease or purchase small marshes and 
potholes as special waterfowl management 
areas. The aim is to enable the Service to 
assist the States by helping to compensate 
for the tremendous loss in natural water- 
fowl habitat through the drainage of wet- 
lands in the Dakotas and other North Cen- 
tral States and in the wintering grounds, 
The stimulus of Federal subsidy and tech- 
nical assistance has accounted for the drain- 
age, and hence the destruction for wildlife 
purposes, of about 350,000 potholes in the 
Middle West since 1943. Wildlife leaders are 
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deeply concerned about the impact that 
wide-scale drainage is having on what is po- 
tentially the finest natural waterfowl breed- 
ing grounds in the United States, 

These so-called waterfowl production areas 
have their Principal value, of course, for the 
nesting and rearing of waterfowl. Any other 
use made of them by waterfowl is of lesser 
importance, It is Planned that the areas 
9 — yp salle would be kept separate and 

part e nati 

system. onal waterfowl refuge 
e Fish and Wildlife Service, therefore, 

would not be obliged to establish costly per- 


or prohibit hunting. 
The major form of hunting near the small 
be for pheasants and 
oe upland game birds — — than water- 

The main point of this provision is 
a positive step toward protecting sate ae the 
remaining small water areas for nesting 
waterfowl from drainage. 

H. R. 8699 has strong public su port 
Chairman Bonner and the . 
of Congress obviously will be receiving a flood 
of requests for prompt and favorable atten< 
tion of this important wildlife legislation, 


Opposition to the Foreign-Aid Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the — 
eral Government's first obligation ao 
cut in income taxes rather than a contin- 
uation of the foreign-aid program which 
I call the international charity bazaar 
sponsored by Washington party givers 
and paid for by the people back home. 

Although there have been m 10 
intonations regarding the 2 | 5 tae 
crease individual income-tax exemp- 
tions, the general feeling is that Con- 
gress will wait another year to take this 
humane and long-overdue action. Mean- 
while, foreign aid is presented as an ir- 
revocable responsibility. 

For my part, I believe that the over- 
burdened American taxpayer should be 
granted immediate relief. Nations 
which have milked the United States 
Treasury since the end of World War II 
should have been weaned long ago. 

The $64 billion turned loose all o 
the world in the past decade through the 
foreign-aid program is equivalent to the 
total cost of a twenty-thousand-dollar- 
plus home for every family in Pennsyl- 
vania. While this worldwide project has 
been continued year after year, Congress 
has consistently rejected enactment of 
depressed-area legislation that would 
peices = anea to our own American 

ns surplus labor regio 
ee gions of this 

This indifference to the needs of th 
American citizen first is too fantastic to 
comprehend. Originally offered as a 
short-term plan designed to help friend- 
ly nations bolster their economies, the 
foreign-aid program is now pushed as a 
part of Uncle Sam's necessary annual 
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expenditures. The bureaucrats who 
handle the disposal of these grants have, 
of course, an important personal stake in 
this lush philanthropy, yet it is difficult 
to understand how their selfish phi- 
losophy can prevail over the interest of 
the American people. 

What is all the more ridiculous is that 
the current program calls for handouts 
to Tito and other representatives of com- 
munism which our dollars are supposedly 
combating. 


Civil Rights That Breed Civil Wrongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a timely editorial by David 
Lawrence, which appeared in the June 
19, 1957, issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report: 

Crv RIGHTS THAT BREED Cron. WRONGS 

(By David Lawrence) 

What Is being proposed in Congress these 
days in the name of civil rights and what 
is being decreed by the Supreme Court makes 
a mockery of a written Constitution. 

For, under our Constitution as written, 
there has always been reserved to the States 
of the Union the right to determine the 
qualifications of the voters, But now the 
Federal Government, without the slightest 
sanction from the same written Constitu- 
tion, is trying to deprive the States of the 
right they have always exercised—to specify 
by law the qualifications for eligible voters. 
To take away this right is a civil wrong. 

Every State has restrictions on the voting 
privilege. Some require educational tests. 
Some specify property ownership. Others 
fix the time of residence within a State. All 
States fix the age limits. An article on 
pages 45-47 of this issue gives a summary of 
such laws. 

The right of each State to pass its own laws 
governing qualifications for voting is not 
challenged anywhere in the Constitution, ex- 
cept that the right to vote cannot be 
abridged because of race, color, or sex. 

But it is alleged that, under cover of 
educational or literacy tests, there are some 
denials of voting rights in the South be- 
cause of race or color. So the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through a civil-rights bill, now is 
proposing to become a policeman and psy- 
chology expert—to inquire into the motives 
of the State officials everywhere and to 
harass them by the investigative process of 
a national commission set up for the pur- 


pose, 
It is a fact that more than 1,500,000 


Negroes do qualify for voting in the South © 


and that, in three southern cities, Negroes 
have recently been elected to city councils. 
The issue, therefore, is not whether any 
Negroes are being permitted to vote, but 
whether the Federal Government shall re- 
view in each case the actions of a State 
election board on the suspicion that the 
State's requirements have not been or will 
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wrongs” perpetrated in the name of “civil 
rights”—a return to the tragic follies of the 
“Reconstruction” years of 1866 to 1880? 

The civil-rights legislation now proposed 
would enable the Federal Government—by 
force of arms, if necessary—to compel the 
integration of races in the public schools, 
This is a “civil wrong.” 

Furthermore, the proposed law would set 
up a system whereby suits would be filed in 
the name of the “United States” Instead of 
by individual complainants. Thus auto- 
matically would trial by jury be prohibited, 
This is a "civil wrong.” 

But where is there any concern shown by 
the President and the majority of Congress 
for the civil rights taken away from white 
and Negro citizens alike throughout the 
United States when, against their will, they 
are obliged to join labor unions to keep 
from being dismissed by an employer act- 
ing under the duress of a labor contract? 
This is a civil wrong. 

Where is there any concern for the civil 
rights of the tens of millions of citizens, 
who wish to be protected against the ene- 
my’s infiltration of our institutions but who 
now see the Supreme Court of the United 
States rewriting the first amendment to the 
Constitution to permit Communists and 
Communist sympathizers to be immunized 
from congressional inquiries? This is a 
civil wrong. 

Where is there any concern for the ciyll 
rights of Congress itself when it wishes to 
obtain by investigation the necessary in- 
formation for the law-making process but 
now is impeded by the fiat of a reckless Su- 
preme Court? This is a civil wrong. 

Where is there any concern for the civil 
rights of the American people as a whole 
when the Supreme Court rules that it is 
lawful now to advocate publicly the forcible 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States? 

The establishment of a judicial oligarchy 
and a Federal despotism is not the way to 
assure civil rights, It is the way to inflict 
more civil wrongs. 

It is a deliberate defiance of everybody's 
civil rights, particularly the rights of the 
people themselves and of the several States 
as guaranteed to them heretofore by the 
10th amendment. 

It is the way to disunity and national 
frustration. 

It is the way to a breakdown of the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution itself. 

It is the age-old way of coercion and 
tyranny that leads inevitably to violence. 
It is not the way of volition, the way of pa- 
tient persuasion, the way of reason. 


Hon. James B. Bowler 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
to pay my respects to the life and pub- 
lic service of our departed friend, James 
B. Bower. I had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor during the 83d and 
84th Congresses, before he went to serve 
on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Congressman Bowter had a high 
sense of duty in the public service. He 
had served his own Chicago for a period 
of 50 years before coming to this body. 
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As we sat on the committee together, 
we sometimes had an occasion to talk 
before the committee opened its delib- 
érations, and he sometimes told me 
stories of his public service that were 
of the greatest interest, On one occa- 
sion I suggested to him that he should 
take the time to write some of his rich 
experiences into a book. 

I found the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Bow ter, to be a man of very prac- 
tical mind. It was easy for him to see 
through conflicting contentions and 
come to a sound, workable conclusion. 
He loved the people. He had their in- 
terest always uppermost in his mind. 
He was a kindly man. He suffered 
much physical pain and anguish, yet he 
lived in the spirit of the Ella Wilcox 
poem which says: 

Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 

Weep, and you weep alone, 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 

But has trouble enough of its own. 


I was in position to realize that our 
departed friend carried a heavy burden 
in his physical limitations, but he never 
complained. As a matter of fact I never 
heard him mention it at all. 

Mr. BowLer was a very cooperative 
person in all his dealings with the 
Members. He was a good party man. 
He took great pride in being a good 
Democrat. 

He was a fighter for what he believed 


in. The things he stood for were good 
for the people. They were good for the 
country. 


I shall miss his friendship very much. 


Proposed Closing of Corona Naval 
Hospital Protested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy’s proposal to close the Corona 
Naval Hospital has caused a storm of 
protest from the southern California 
area. I submit two samples. The first 
is an editorial from the Long Beach 
Press Telegram and the second a letter 
from the Fleet Reserve Association to 
Representative Saunp in whose congres- 
sional district the hospital is located. 
Corona NAVAL HOSPITAL CLOSING WOULD CAUSE 

SEVERE HARDSHIPS 

If a tentative plan for closing the Corona 
Naval Hospital December 31 is carried out, it 
will work a severe hardship on thousands of 
Navy men and their families in Long Beach 
and the surrounding area. 

The Corona Hospital appears on a lengthy 
list of possible economies by the Navy. This 
list, the Secretary of the Navy points out, 
is a tentative plan and not a directive. But 
even a cursory survey of the situation in this 
area with regard to Navy medical facilities 
would show that the Corona establishment 
is performing a vital service, 

It has been the central naval medical fa- 
cility for the entire region ever since the 
sharp curtailment in 1954 of services at the 
‘Terminal Island Navy Base dispensary, An 


1957, 


estimated 25,000 members of the Armed 
Forces and their families are served by the 
1 Hospital. 

e hospital's patient load has been so 
large that it was necessary, recently, to berth 
Bes hospital ship U. S. S. Haven in Long 

oe as a relief measure. 
ut a hospital ship could not be con- 
1 replacement ot the Corona facility. 
e, limited personnel and is not suitable 
W ot dependents. 
e Navy itself, in its planning for the 
tance acknowledges the need for hospital 
for es in this area. Tentative plans call 
se ed 250-bed naval hospital to be con- 
B sre in Beach in 1959, 
ana 1 before such a hospital has been built 
Close Open for service, it would be folly to 
down the Corona Naval Hospital. 
Save can appreciate the reasons for the 
2 review of shore- based establishments. 
ee avy's ships have become the first line 
nee defense. Their maintenance is 
ly, 
Con the Navy and Congress should think 
WOA before making arbitrary cuts which 
facts eliminate critically needed hospital 
ia ties in an important coastal defense 


. 


ip RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
Hon. Ds. „ D. C., July 11, 1957. 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
yt Conarrssman SaunD: Members of the 
ward 8 Association, numbering up- 
Navy 3 50,000 career enlisted men of the 
ports 5. Marine Corps, have recelved re- 

5 Pha fora) eee nee the closing of 
and approval pital with great interest 
association has several thousand 
pembers in the area of the State of Cali- 
Rent Which is served by the United States 
mii Hospital, Corona, Calif. These career 
in Personnel, both active and retired, 
Piela 1. Beach, Los Alamitos, El Toro, March 
Inyokern, China Lake, Los Angeles and 
come 83 areas of California, have 
denced rely upon these facilities, as evi- 
hospital 2 published press reports that the 
In delivers some 300 babies a month 
diesen on to other treatment of various 
matic f, including polio, tuberculosis, rheu- 
ever and other ailments. 
that Prine] attention is invited to the fact 
Sonnet e medicare bill restricted career per- 
On the inactive list (retired, Fleet 
min e and Fleet Marine Reserve) to use of 
and in Public Health Service hospitals, 
clause use was further restricted by the 
facilities lect to availability of space and 
mone iš Obvious that elimination of a military 
pacity. Corona, with its 750-bed ca- 
of all 7 na ve aded impact on the morale 
when o tary men and women in that area, 
2 eee aes thousands of career 
of ve settled in this area 
of Mes an to spend their declining years 
the 3 having served a full career in 
Please services of the United States. 
88 assured of our active support in 
Py Thee to retain Corona in commis- 
is “How d big question in everyone's mind 
adequate des the Navy propose to provide 
cilities and timely medical service and fa- 
z 5 to personnel in this area if Corona is 
losed”? 
Very respectfuliy, 
R. A. 
Administrative Assistant to the Na- 
(Co tional Secretary. 
Renate to Senator WIA F. KNOWLAND, 
Bon e! H. 3 Representative 
Representative presen a DOYLE, 
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Federal Aid to School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
prints from various newspapers regard- 
ing school construction legislation, pre- 
pared by the Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

These comments are, I believe, indica- 
tive of the attitude now prevailing in 
many areas of our Nation, and I feel they 
they are indeed worthy of note by the 
Members of this body. 

The reprints follow: 

[From the New York Times of June 30, 1957] 
FeperaL Am FOR SCHOOLS Has Nor RESULTED 
IN FEDERAL CONTROL IN CASES STUDIED 
(By Benjamin Fine) 

Federal aid to education received support 
last week from several sources, President 
Eisenhower again endorsed it in a letter to 
Republican Representative PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN, In., of New Jersey. And 75 business 
leaders from across the country signed & 
statement calling for of the measure, 

In spite of such indication of support and 
the steady pressure for Federal aid on the 
part of organizations like the National Edu- 
cation Association, the aid bill remains 
bottled up and its prospects are not good. 

Because much of the opposition to the bill 
hinges on the charge that it would mean 
Federal domination of local school affairs, a 
study made public by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was very timely. The 
study indicated that Federal aid does not 
necessarily mean Federal interference. 

The study was of some of the 3,000 school 
districts that now receive Government funds 
under Public Law 874 because they have 
swollen enrollments caused by Federal activ- 
ities in their areas, such as defense plants 
or military bases. 

The estimated amount of Federal aid given 
these districts in the 1955-56 school year was 
$90 million. 

Under the guidance of the department of 
educational administration of Teachers 
College, Dr. Robert I. Sperber studied 500 of 
the 3,000 school districts. The study found 
that only a tiny minority of the districts 
complained of any Federal control over their 
educational programs, even though they re- 
ceived substantial Government support. 

„Federal control over school personnel, 
the curriculum and instructional programs 
had not accompanied the distribution of 
funds,” the study concludes. 

RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

The specific conclusions that the study 
reached are: 

1. No Federal control had resulted from 
field examinations of school districts by re- 
gional representatives of the Division of 
School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, a unit of the Office of Education. 

2. Discretionary control powers granted to 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion by the law had not led to Federal con- 
trol. 

3 The vast majority of school officials 
spent very little time in handling matters 
pertaining to Federal aid. 
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4. Most school officials felt that citizens 

head 75 — willing to support their local 
as - 

2 3 a result of receiving Fed 

What are the implications of this study? 
Dr. Sperber contends that Federal 8 
is not likely to occur when Federal-support 
e e is carefully conceived and when 

Federal officials who administer the pro- 
gram are sensitive to the dangers of Fed- 
eral control over personnel, curriculum and 
wage ebay programs. 

e question arises as to whethe: 

of control noted under the eee eee 
ure would carry over under the administra- 
tion bill now in Congress, From all evi 
dence available, the same standards would 
be observed. As the study points out: The 
greatest single weapon against Federal con- 
trol is the feeling ot the American people 
against it. A sensitivity to control and in- 
terference has been built up over the century 
and a half of American history. 


[From the Anderson (S. C.) Ind 
June 30, 1957] een 

CHARLESTON PROSPERS ON FEDERAL Am 

In Charleston the newspapers cons 
harp on the evils and dire ede 
of Federal aid and the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds to develop national resources, 

Paradoxically, much of Charleston's pros- 
perity is derived from Federal spending of 
one sort or another, Right now they're also 
looking forward to spending $28 million of 
South Carolina taxpayers’ money on ports 
N for private gain. 

n leston, also, there is ranting over 
peace mek to schools. The ae and 
oe ig politicians say they want none 

Yet more than $650,000 in Federal 
schools in Charleston County is Sogo 
1 a murmur of protest. 

must be concluded that in Charlesto 
eyes the spending of taxpayers’ — — 
savos 5 7 e an evil practice not to be 
condoned, Unless, of course, spen 
8 it is t in 


[From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald 
July 2, 1957] = 
BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FOR SCHOOL BILL 
WASHINGTON.—The recent civil- — 
tle and the overwhelming Vier wos DA 
the White House-directed liberal group in 
the House of Representatives may mean a 
hear a for the controversial Federal 
ucation legislation 
in Beers House 7 — soon. „ 
e vote on the civil-rights bill weak 
the already tenuous hak eteoes eey 
Democrats and conservative Republicans. 
The southern Democrats were willing to 
trade one of their future votes against the 
1 ae for a GOP vote in favor of the 
ury- amendment to thi — 
. e civil-rights 
No Republican came through on the d 
as they had in the past, so the Dixiecrats pa 
return the favor and vote for the school bill 
which many Republicans want to beat. 
The Democrats can do this in good faith 
since their States would be the major bene- 
ficiaries under the school-aid program. 


[Prom the Philadelphia Bulletin of July 2, 
1957 


EDUCATION To THE FORE 

Philadelphia is host to the National Edu- 
cational Association in a year when educa- 
tion has grown to become one of the most 
vital concerns on every level of Government, 
All of the 48 States are digging into their 
pockets to find money to finance a tremen- 
dously expanding need of the schools. Fed- 
eral aid to education now has the endorse- 
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ment of the President, and the measure is 
high up on the congressional calendar. 

Whether or not the NEA will this year see 
victory in its long battle for Federal aid, the 
proposition has advanced to the stage where 
it is no longer looked upon as chimerical. 
Increasing numbers of Americans have been 
converted to the NEA’s point of view that 
every American child has a right to an 
adequate education, no matter where he 
lives. 

Families no longer stay put as much as 
they did a generation ago. Children born 
in a locality that cannot afford them a good 
education turn up as adults in distant cities, 
and become problems. 

With the apparent breakdown in family 
discipline, an added social responsibility is 
placed on teachers, Their care of children 
is not measured by the opening and closing 
of school doors. The whole life and develop- 
ment of the child is their concern. Surely 
the bearing of such a responsibility justifies 
the demand that teachers be granted salaries 
in line with their professional obligations. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 3, 
1 


THE TEACHERS AND FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 


The emphasis placed by the National 
Education Association on Federal aid for 
school construction in the present period of 
unusual expansion and overcrowded class- 
rooms entails certain dangers of which the 
teachers gathered in this city are not un- 
ware. 

That is why their representatives were at 
such great pains to qualify a request for 
more vigorous Presidential support of emer- 
gency legislation to help the States. Such 
funds as are advanced to local districts from 
Washington must not be permitted to result 
in Federal control. It is because of this dan- 
ger particularly that many oppose help in any 
form from outside the local community. 

The responsibility for paying the bills of 
education should rest upon those who bene- 
fit from it. Traditionally it has been up to 
the local community to support its own 
schools, with some help by the State where 
necessary. Governor Leader's warning that 
to break with this tradition might mean 
Federal control is one that should not be 
ignored. 

Yet the very character of the emergency 
which now faces the schools of the Nation 
shows why temporary help at least has a 
validity which did not apply in other times. 
It is not only that the Nation is faced with 
the task of keeping abreast of an unprece- 
dented rush of technological progress in or- 
der to survive but that in this rush it dare 
not permit any substantial proportion of 
its young people to miss out on the basic 
training they must have to serve themselves, 
their community and their country. 

Communities that are unable to meet 
their obligations to education inevitably pass 
their problems on to the rest of the Nation, 
Many of their young men can't qualify for 
military service because of illiteracy or simi- 
lar handicaps. When they and their fami- 
lies move to other localities, their lack of 
preparation imposes a terrific strain on the 
facilities of communities that had always 
before succeeded in maintaining good 
schools. 

Thus it is imperative that schools every- 
where in the Nation be brought up to ac- 
ceptable standards, that teachers be compe- 
tent and adequately paid and that class- 
rooms be available to shelter all the children 
of their districts without crowding. 

The obligation for attaining this goal be- 
5 8 y : = believe, to the local 

V. bu does not stop there, par- 
ticularly in the emergency now facing the 
Nation. For this reason, we join the NEA 
in urging that Congress pass pending legis- 
ee pete nee States meet their school 

n problems 
as ible. and do it as quickly 
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Murphy Army Hospital, Waltham, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following material prepared by FELA 
and other persons interested in retain- 
ing the Murphy Army Hospital at 
Waltham: 

DATA PERTAINING TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
PLAN To CLOSE MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL, 
WALTHAM, Mass. 

1. REQUIREMENT FOR MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 
(a) Army claim: “The number of patients 

at Murphy is too small to justify the opera- 

tion of this hospital.” 

Fact: The number of patients is deliber- 
ately kept at a low level, the result of special 
policies applied only to this hospital by the 
Surgeon General; if these policies were ap- 
plied to any other hospital the result would 
be the same low patient strength. Among 
such special policies are the following: 

1. Military patients who are to be hospital- 
ized for a prolonged period are normally 
transferred to a hospital near their homes 
so that their families may visit them. Such 
patients whose homes are in New England 
are not moved to Murphy Army Hospital; in- 
stead, they are sent to hospitals in such dis- 
tant places as Pennsylvania and Colorado, 
An example of this is M. Sgt. Nunziato Di- 
Bona, 79 Miller Street, Quincy, Mass., was 
transferred from Germany to Sampson Air 
Force Base, N. Y., on November 2, 1955, and 
kept there for almost 4 months. 

2. Army hospitals are normally staffed 
with suficient doctors to care for all types of 
illnesses but for over a year the Surgeon Gen- 
eral has failed to provide doctors at Murphy 
Army Hospital who can perform certain spe- 
cialties. As a result, many patients must be 
transferred to other hospitals for treatment. 
There is only 1 dentist here while the Boston 
Army Base has 3. 

3. Air Force personnel at Bedford Airbase 
and Army units stationed in the Greater 
Boston area have been directed to send per- 
sonnel requiring medical treatment to Fort 
Devens or to Chelsea Naval Hospital. There 
are now over 125 Army and Air Force patients 
at the Chelsea Naval Hospital; these patients 
should be at Murphy Army Hospital. 

(2) Army claim: “After the medical-care 
bill becomes law, the need for a hospital in 
Waltham will be even less than it is now.” 

Fact: Under the medical-care bill thous- 
ands of dependents will be entitled to hos- 
pitalization. As shown in the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee Report No. 1805 on 
this bill, the cost to the Government for 
this care will be far less when it is provided 
in a military hospital than when dependents 
go to civilian hospitals. Further, it was 
pointed out by the House Committee on 
Armed Services that it is vital to insure that 
military hospitals continue to treat depend- 
ents in order that career medical personnel 
may be retained by the Armed Forces, The 
committee's report states (Rept. No. 1805, 
p. 10): 

“It is obvious that career physicians 
worthy of their profession need and expect 
to treat many types of illnesses that are 
common in a civilian practice. It is doubt- 
ful if the career medical groups of the 
respective services could be maintained with 
any degree of stability if their practice 
eventually became restricted to service per- 
sonnel who are normally the healthiest 
group in the Nation, And those physicians 
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who did stay in the service with a restricted 
type of practice might later be transferred 
to a foreign station where they would be 
expected to treat dependents. Such physi- 
cians might then find themselves in the un- 
fortunate situation of having to treat dis- 
eases and illnesses ranging from pediatrics 
to geriatrics without having had sufficient 
experience to maintain the skill of their 
profession while serving in the continental 
United States where their practice had been 
limited to service personnel. 

Since the Murphy Army Hospital is lo- 
cated in a section of the country which 18 
heavily populated it is obvious that great 
numbers of dependents will come here for 
Pes care as authorized under this new 

W. 

(c) Army claim: “Greater Boston is a 
poor location for an Army hospital.” 

Fact: Boston is renowned as one of the 
world’s leading medical centers. The Army 
could and should take advantage of this 
fact by transferring patients to Murphy 
Army Hospital when their illness requires 
the advice of competent consultants. Here, 
the assistance of doctors and clinics such as 
the following are available: 

Dr. Paul D. White, heart specialist. 
The Leahy Clinic. 

The Joslin Clinic for Diabetes. 
Harvard Medical School, 

Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Pratt Diagnostic Clinic, 

Kennedy Memorial Foundation, 

The Children's Hospital. 

2. COST OF OPERATING MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 

(a) Army claim: “If Murphy Army Hos- 
pital can be closed as a hospital, an annual 
savings of $3 million will result.” 

Fact: If this hospital were closed very lit- 
tle would actually be saved. The following 
costs which are included in the annual cost 
referred to by the Army would not be saved; 
they would arise at other Army medical 
facilities to which military personnel would 
be transferred and in which patients would 
be hospitalized: 

1, Pay of all military personnel now sta- 
tioned here. 

2. Pay of additional civilian personnel re- 
quired to care for the resulting increased 
patient load at other hospitals, 

3. Cost of medical supplies and drugs. 
3. USE OF MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 

BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


(a) Army claim: “The buildings at Mur- 
phy Army Hospital are needed for the Corps 
of Engineers.” 

Fact: There is more than 400,000 square 
feet of vacant space at Boston Army Base 
which is available for the Corps of Engineers- 
This space is now idle. 

(b) Army claim: “It will be more eco- 
nomical for the Engineers to be located in 
the hospital buildings than in the Boston 
Army Base.“ 

Fact: The engineers’ study of necessary 
alterations at Murphy Army Hospital was 
kept low by failure to show all of the work 
which would ultimately be required there. 
On the other hand, their estimates of $500,- 
000, for alterations at the Boston Army Base 
were padded to an unreasonable degree. A 
correct estimate would be about $200,000. 
One instance of padding is the inclusion at 
considerable cost of electrical outlets set 
in the concrete floor at all desk locations; 
simple inexpensive ceiling fluorescent light- 
ing would be adequate. Another instance 
was the provision for a system of new pas- 
senger elevators when existing elevators 
could be modified for a tenth of the cost 
of new ones, There are sufficient telephone 
lines already in place at the Army Base to 
satisfy the division engineer's requirements; 
at Murphy Army Hospital 200 additional lines 
would have to be installed. The annual 
cost for utilities and maintenance at Murphy 
Army Hospital for the engineers would be 
$1 per square foot; at the Army Base the 
cost to the engineers would $9.30 per square 


SACS Swe 


1957 


foot. After the Air For part 
ce vacates their 
= roe hospital in 1958 as planned, the engi- 
the toot have to carry the entire cost of 
tallation; this will increase their cost 
8 foot of required space to $1.75. 
pital Army claim: “By replacing the hos- 
Reers activity and moving the division engi- 
Sean into the hospital buildings there will 
will i re in business in the area. This 
8 the Members of Congress.“ 
See Whether the division engineer offices 
Waltham or at Boston Army Base will 
55 5 difference; the personnel will con- 
live, where they do now, in towns 
pai the Greater Boston area. On 
Pies ee hand, closing the hospital will re- 
and d removing over 600 military personnel 
Maj paige from this area. Although 
» Wallace King, hospital executive officer 
executiu Robert Lafrenz, division engineer 
tal e assistant, have informed the hos- 
Custodial employees that they will be 
both e to the engineer organization, 
that as these officials have acknowledged 
Soon as the hospital closing has been 
diate pied the custodial employees will 
$ eir positions abolished. This is an 
8 5 € of the attempts being made to keep 
of Co 8 operation quiet so that Members 
it is gress will not know of the plan until 
an accomplished fact. 
aditional note: The Surgeon General ap- 
At that be repeating an error made in 1950. 
ning of time, 3 months prior to the begin- 
K ee Korean fighting, Murphy Army 
broke Was closed. When the fighting 
pi out it was necessary to reopen the hos- 
ls a cost of almost $500,000. 
East ae with the situation in the Middle 
Well pro the explosion point, it could very 
Ir hetit disasterous to close this hospital, 
Ho ties should break out, Murphy Army 
impo 28 again be one of the most 
eatin ony hospitals for the care of our battle 
MEMORANDUM 


tou Army has given a number of reasons 
pita) ung the Murphy Army General Hos- 
the Closin, y the Army seems to feel that 
Measure g of the hospital is an economy 
Gov, and is in the best interests of the 
that tha nt. The Army has also indicated 
the ġo- hospital facilities will be utilized by 
move oe of Engineers and the Air Force 
a matten euntg than now. 

from * tter of fact, the hospital site is far 
ing advantageous to the Corps of 
Which 16. ` and the present Air Force project 
eee at the installation is due to 
band te the coming year. It has been 
square 2, the Army that there is 400,000 
Army bisa of vacant space at the Boston 
qu : 1 ae) goui be used as a head- 
Arm: © Corps of Engineers. The 
or ei rejecting the possibility of the use 
A lette ase facilities, made this comment 
8 r to Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, of 

x Usetts, dated April 19, 1957: 
a m Army Base was considered as 
— Site for the New England division 
Army Office in June 1955. The Boston 
wareno ae is a large multistoried, dockside, 
Strictly we facility. It is located in a 
Well sut terfront industrial area and while 
minal ted for warehouse and dockside ter- 
aya 9 and structural 
gen considered undestrable for a 
tint it Office facility. The Army estimated 
3 be necessary to expend approx- 
the eee million dollars to convert 
hig y irri to adequate office space. A 
ter 13 W consideration in this mat - 
quired f t the Boston Army Base will be re- 
p or warehouse and pierside terminal 
tional in the event of mobilization. Addi- 
time to Would be incurred at that 
Conditio return the facility to its existing 
were the warehouses converted to 


Office Space, 


milit It is reiterated that the other 


medical treatment facilities in the 
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Boston area arè capable of assuming the 
workload accomplished by the staff at 
Murphy Army Hospital without depriving 
anyone of the medical care and treatment 
authorized under current laws and regula- 
tions.” 

You will note from the Army's comment on 
the use of the Boston Army Base that they 
do not feel it is desirable for a general office 
facility because in the event of mobilization 
the Army base would be required for ware- 
house and pierside terminals in addition to 
expenses which would be incurred at that 
time to return the facility to its present con- 
dition. It should be borne in mind that this 
is exactly the same reason why it is felt the 
Murphy Army Hospital should be Kept in 
operation and not converted to an engineer- 
ing project because in the event of mobiliza- 
tion the hospital too would have to be recon- 
verted at tremendous expense and at the 
same time it might very well be impossible to 
recruit the trained personnel necessary for a 
hospital facility. As a matter of fact this is 
exactly what happened in 1950, when the 
Army closed the hospital and 3 months later 
had to reopen it at tremendous expense be- 
cause of the Korean conflict. If the Army 
feels that it is necessary to maintain the 
400,000 square feet of idle space at the Army 
base because of the possibility of mobiliza- 
tion, it should be equally true that the hos- 
pital facilities at Waltham should be kept in 
a similar standby status for the same reason. 
It is interesting to note that the Corps of 
Engineers are engaged in river and harbor 
work, and use a great number of boats for 
this purpose. The Army base would give the 
Corps of Engineers docking space for these 
boats which is not available at Waltham. 

At the present time the Corps of Engineers 
is located on Causeway Street at the North 
Station in Boston. There is an irrevocable 


3-year lease on the premises which still has 2° 


to run, and it is considered extremely 
dubious that any economy in operations will 
result if the Government finds it necessary 
to pay rental for 2 years on premises which it 
cannot occupy. The economy aspect of the 
closing of the Waltham Hospital is further 
open to question when one considers the 
following statement of Senator JOHN F. 
Kenney contained in a letter dated July 11, 
1957 in which he said, “and the engineers 
haye indicated that considerable new per- 
sonnel will be required to provide installa- 
tion support-type services." The only con- 
clusion that can be drawn from Senator 
KENNeEDY’s statement is that to operate from 
the hospital grounds the Corps of Engineers 
will have to engage additional personnel 
which are not now necessary at their pres- 
ent location. 

Bedford Air Force Base, which only has 
dispensary facilities, utilizes the Murphy 
Army Hospital for its personnel. Murphy 
Hospital is 12 minutes by auto from Bedford, 
while the Chelsea Naval Hospital is 40 min- 
utes from Bedford, and the Fort Devens Hos- 
pital is 30 minutes traveling time from Bed- 
ford. It can easily be seen that in the event 
of an emergency at Bedford, adequate care 
for personnel could not be obtained unless 
the Murphy Hospital is retained. 


Housing Industry Needs Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. McFALL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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discuss the urgent need for implementa- 
tion of the Housing Act of 1957, which 
the Congress has voted to spur the lag- 
ging home-building industry. Members 
of the building trades, builders, real- 
estate people, lenders, and suppliers 
from the district which I represent in 
California, all await implementation of 
this legislation which, among other 
things, lowers the downpayment sched- 
ule for FHA-approved loans. 

To date, the FHA has not put into ef- 
fect the new downpayment schedules 
which were approved and authorized by 
the Congress. I wish to place in the 
REcorD a news story and an editorial 
from the Stockton, Calif., Daily Record 
85 5 which indicates the need and 

eman or implementa 
Housing Act. p e 
REAL ESTATE SLUMP In SAN Joaquin COUNTY 

Real-estate lending in San J 
in June slumped 1 
tor the same month last year, according to 
Seager Title Insurance Co.'s Stockton 

The company’s report shows that loans 
totaling $3,840,223 were issued peti 
on real estate in the county, compared with 
604 loans totaling $6,012,215 in June 1956. 


FHA BILL SIGNED WITH RESERVATIONS 

Because of its possible infiationary 
the fate of the FHA bill on the 83 
desk was in doubt until he signed the meas- 
ure yesterday with reservations. These in- 
clude his limitation of spending to his 
budget figure of $1,025 million, nearly $1 bil- 
lion below the amount approved by Con- 
gress, and his lack of action thus far to 
effectuate provisions for permissive lower 
downpayments. 

We hope the President will along wi 
the latter provision as a ‘hots Se ee 
to home ownership and construction. Espe- 
cially desirable is the deduction in down- 
payments on residences in the $10,000 to 
$15,000 category, the area of heaviest de- 
mand. costs have virtually priced 
middle-income families out of the housing 
market because of the present demand for 
nearly $2,000 in cash to swing a loan on a 
$15,000 dwelling. 


——— 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a 
Supp. 2). 3 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pines 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly giyen in the RECORD. 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate debated civil rights bill. 


Mutual security bill passed by House. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 10953-10977 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2588-S. 2595; S. J. Res. 126; and 
S. Res. 168. Page 10955 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1411, relating to suspension of employment of 
civilian personnel of U. S. in the interest of national 
security (S. Rept. 686) ; 

S. 1901, to amend section 401 of Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945 regarding irregular overtime duty (S. 
Rept. 687) ; 

S. 2127, to amend Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act relating to reduction in amounts of in- 
surance of persons over age 65, with amendment (S. 
Rept. 688) ; 

S. 919, relating to holiday work by rural carriers, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 689); 

S. 1841, to authorize employment of retired teachers 
as substitute teachers in D. C. public schools (S. Rept. 
690) 5 

H. R. 4932, to increase the maximum rate of com- 
pensation which the director of the Metropolitan Police 
force band may be paid (S. Rept. 691) ; 

H. R. 1937, authorizing construtcion of a stadium in 
D. C., with amendments (S. Rept. 692) ; and 

H. R. 4240, private bill (S. Rept. 693). 


Civil Rights: Senate continued debate on H. R. 6127, to 
protect the civil rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the U. S. Pending at recess was Knowland amend- 
ment to add certain language to part III of the bill 
(strengthening of existing civil rights statutes), which 
would be eliminated by the Anderson amendment. 
The Knowland amendment would repeal power of 
President to use troops to aid in executing certain exist- 
ing civil rights statutes, Pages 10977-10997 


Page 10954 


Program for Monday: Senate recessed at 4:50 p. m. 
until noon Monday, July 22, when it will continue on 
H. R. 6127, the civil rights bill. It was agreed that 
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when Senate meets Monday, transaction of routine 
morning business will be in order with a limitation on 
speeches of 3 minutes. Poges 10977, 10998 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Committee 
concluded its hearings regarding the operations and 
policies under P. L. 480 (83d Cong.), Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, after hearing 
testimony from Senator Neuberger; Gordon O. Fraser, 
Assistant Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Agriculture Department; E. N. Norton, National Milk 
Producers Federation; Richard K. Baum, Oregon 
Wheat Growers League; and Richard B. Mortimer, 
president, National Renderers Association, Inc. 


APPROPRIATIONS—FOREIGN AID 


Committee on Appropriations: Continuing its executive 
hearings on proposed fiscal 1958 budget estimates for 
the mutual security programs, committee received testi- 
mony from Donald A. Quarles, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, and Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Hearings continue Tuesday, July 23. 


MISSING PERSONS ACT 


Committee on Armed Services: Subcommittee (Sepa- 
tors Symington, Ervin, and Case of South Dakota) keld 
hearings on H. R. 5807, to amend further and make 
permanent the Missings Persons Act, with testimony 
from Brig. Gen. George R. Mather, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, and Ollin D. McCool, Office 
of the Adjutant General, both of the Army; Miles Ken- 
nedy, American Legion; and former Representative 
Laverne R. Dilweg. 


LIBERIA 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Consultative Subcom- 
mittee on Economic and Social Affairs held hearings 


The Civil-Rights Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN 8 OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Fog JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
highlien’ Baltimore Sun this morning 
ata ried in an editorial the sobriety 
the p e lack of dogmatism with which 
It 3 debate is being conducted. 
5 to the Nation to 
co en can approach such a 
— issue as civil rights on a 
rtisan, realistic basis. One of the 
tive, examples is the partnership be- 
5 the junior Senator from New 
trom 5 Mr. ANDERSON] and the Senator 
great ermont I[Mr. AIKEN], two of the 
Mr Statesmen in this body. 
sent ie resident, I ask unanimous con- 
D tintea the Baltimore Sun editorial be 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


being no objection, the editorial 


Was ord 
as follows. to be printed in the RECORD, 


AIKEN AND ANDERSON 


sae {remarkable and comforting thing 
80 far 1. 3 debate in the Senate 
out from, e extent to which it has fanned 
ere is n being a merely regional issue. 

p es doubt where the southern—the 
what — Senators stand, and no doubt 
of a bill they would like; namely, 

Ditta all. But there is far from an em- 
far thes en at this point and so 
bers to Fs wide disposition among the Mem- 
slowly. oid dogmatism and to make haste 


. — graphic indication of this is the 
II from P of the amendment to strike part 
the the administration bill as it passed 
Str Part III is captioned, “To 
other inen the Civil-Rights Statutes and for 
the This is the place where 
segretig act broadens widely into de- 
hough then the general civil-rights area, 
to-be the e right-to-vote was thought at first 
Part 111 2 civil right it aimed to protect. 
other ay sang place where by reference to 
into the tes, Federal troops were brought 
e ak aG 15 least conceivable 
è c unctions against 
Dana. vislatons. = 
Doi nator RusseLL, of Georgia, who 
in 3 out the full implications of Part mr 
Prove i on the Senate floor which may 
fight. 15 Pivot of the current civil rights 
Mars my implications had not really been 
1 he suggested, because they had 
ator poe ussed in hearings on the bill. Sen- 
country. gener, vivid statement alerted the 
of part ee however, to the content 
quite un He made clear the Deep South's 
the bun. qualified dismay at this part of 
Whereupon the amen 
dment to strike part 
Was offered, and—this is the sot outs 
Republican Senator from Vermont, 
Mexico and a Democratic Senator from New 
these men 2 N. Obviously neither of 
More: ty 2 in the deep southern tradition. 
that e point, neither of these men is 
northern conservative camp which 
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in times past has been apt to deal with the 
South on clvil-rights matters in exchange 
for southern support on conservative issues 
in the North. Arken is a liberal Republi- 
can and ANDERSON is a liberal Democrat, 
Both come from the group, represented in 
both parties, which in the past has tended 
to push civil rights against southern oppo- 
sition. 

The Associated Press has now taken a poll 
and finds that 40 Senators out of 64 would 
favor limiting the civil-rights bill to the pro- 
tection of voting rights. Efforts to frame 
an amendment competing with the Alken- 
Anderson proposal on part III have failed. 
They may yet succeed, but the informal poll 
shows that there is great strength in the 
Senate for cutting the bill back to the vot- 
ing protections which were originally believed 
to be its Bole objective. And whatever the 
fate of their amendment, AIKEN and ANDER- 
soN symbolize the sobriety and the lack 
of dogmatism with which the Senate is pro- 
ceeding on the touchiest of all issues now 


before it. 


The Open Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in its lead editorial this morning, 
the New York Times outlines what is 
one of the basic issues of our day. The 
issue is the need for broad exchange pro- 
grams to penetrate the Iron Curtain. 

There can be no enduring and lasting 
peace until the Soviet erected Iron Cur- 
tain is pierced. There must be some 
way for people on both sides to have ac- 
cess to each other. Once that occurs, we 
can look forward to a period of truth and 
justice in international affairs. 

That was the thought that motivated 
my “open curtain” proposal some weeks 
ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
UNITED STATES-SOVIET EXCHANGE 
The subject of exchange of persons be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union 
is very much in the news these days. At the 
level of visits by high-ranking ns, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reacted favorably at his last 
conference to the notion of a meeting 
between Soviet Marshal Zhukov and his 
opposite number here, Defense Secretary 
Wilson. At the level of cultural and tech- 
nical exchange, a revival is now planned of 
Soviet-American technical and cultural ex- 
changes. A State Department announce- 
ment last week end indicated that the pro- 
of such exchanges, which largely ceased 
after the bloody Soviet repression in Hungary 
last fall, will expand once more to a modest 
scale the remainder of this year. At still a 
third level of activity, a small number of 


American young people are planning to at- 
tend this summer’s so-called World Youth 
Festival in Moscow. 

These different kinds of exchanges raise 
different kinds of problems. In commenting 
on the Zhukoy-Wilson meeting idea, for 
example, the President warned against hold- 
ing meetings which might arouse exaggerated 
expectations. Certainly the so-called Sum- 
mit Conference in Geneva 2 years ago pro- 
duced little despite the fact that it brought 
together the chief figures in the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain and 
France. AZhukov-Wlison meeting, if it took 
place, could hardly hope to solve any key 
problems. Moreover, many Americans are 
keenly aware that Marshal Zhukov com- 
mands the Soviet Army which slaughtered 
Hungarian freedom fighters less than a year 
ago. 

Cultural and technical exchanges fall into 
a different category. They have limited, 
realizable aims, and do not arouse unwar- 
ranted expectations. The cultures of the 
Soviet peoples should certainly be more avail- 
able to us than they have been, and we can 
certainly gain in some areas from knowing 
more about Soviet technical development. 
Conversely, it is all to the good if Soviet 
citizens get a chance to see and hear more 
of our cultural achievements, and in many 
technical fields—as the Soviet Union now 
admits—the Soviet Union is anxious to learn 
from us. So long as there is genuine re- 
ciprocity, we may hope that such contacts 
will increase. 

The most difficult problems arise in the 
area of arranging exchanges of ordinary peo- 
ple. We have only gains to anticipate from 
having large numbers of Americans see the 
Soviet Union and large numbers of Soviet 
citizens see our civilization at first hand. 
Unfortunately, our present legislation is not 
based on that premise. In particular, our 
legal requirement that foreign visitors be 
fingerprinted, except in the case of official 
visitors, has been cleverly used by the Soviet 
Government as a pretext for prohibiting the 
visits of Soviet tourists here. Since limited 
numbers of American tourists have been ad- 
mitted into the Soviet Union, the comparison 
has permitted Soviet propaganda to make 
dishonest, but not entirely ineffective, 
charges of a United States “Iron Curtain.” 
All this has been further complicated by the 
Soviet effort to use American travelers to the 
Soviet Union for propaganda purposes, as in 
the case of the World Youth Festival. 

We need not have any exaggerated notions 
about the contributions of any presently 
foreseeable exchange of Soviet and American 
tourists to see that the present situation 
requires correction. Senator DIRKSEN has 
introduced a bill which would ease the fin- 
gerprining requirement, That bill would 
seem the very minimum we need to do to 
disarm the Soviet propagandists. 

But beyond that it would seem desirable 
that we adopt a much more imaginative ap- 
proach to the subject. We must realize that 
the Soviet people have been raised on a 
diet of lies about our way of life. Anything 
which will contribute to permitting Soviet 
people to see that what they have been told 
about us is false should be encouraged. The 
United States is the world’s mightiest piece 
of evidence as to what freedom and free 
enterprise can achieve, and it is in our in- 
terest that those living under socialism 
should get a chance to compare what our 
and their systems can accomplish for the 
great mass of the people, 
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Resolution of Texas Press Associations 
Calls for Adequate Pay for Skilled 
Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent annual convention of 
the Texas Press Association, held in San 
Antonio, adopted a resolution calling for 
an adequate pay scale for trained mili- 
tary personnel, in order to retain them 
in the service. 

The resolution is important, because, 
to quote from an editorial regarding it 
in the San Marcos (Tex.) Record, “The 
people of the Nation need to understand 
the situation, and to correct it.“ 

The San Marcos Record, edited by 
Walter Buckner and Addison Buckner, 
is one of the truly outstanding smalltown 
newspapers of Texas. This editorial is 
typical of the Record’s thoughtful ap- 
proach to matters of public interest, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESS RESOLUTES 

The Texas Press Association in convention 
last week in San Antonio passed several reso- 
lutions, one of which needs special mention: 

That we recommend a pay scale for mili- 
tary personnel commensurate with the 
duties performed and adequate to retain for 
the services sufficient trained technicians to 
Tully man our machines of defense, and to 
carry out further research and development; 
a pay scale which will retain trained per- 
sonnel for the military service rather than 
surrendering them to private industry too 
soon after they have become proficient. 

It was pointed out by Senator LYNDON 
Jounson in an address at Kelly Air Force 
Base that “the Air Force spends $43,000 to 
train an airman for 4 years; then, when he 
has become proficient, he quits the service 
and goes to work for private industry—be- 
cause he can make twice as much money.” 

He continued: “Gen. Curtis LeMay told 
me recently that only 8 percent of his Stra- 
tegic Air Command is fully trained; the 
other 92 percent stays in only 3 or 4 years 
which is not long enough to produce fully 

trained technicians.” 

In view of the statements quoted by Sena- 
tor JoHNSON, the press group passed its reso- 
lution, 

The people of the Nation need to under- 
stand the situation, and to correct it. 


Productivity and the Older Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN. mr. Speaker, the maxi- 
mum productive level which the United 
States can achieve depends on the great- 
est possible utilization of all the techni- 
cal know-how of the men and women of 
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our laboring force. When the skills of 
any of them are wasted because of un- 
founded prejudices of management 
against our older citizens, then we are 
not utilizing our great potential to best 
advantage. Our industrial might has 
not grown great on the basis of any fear 
to embark upon unchartered courses. 
Industry has moved where opportunity 
beckoned, and the laboring man and 
woman have felt free to offer their skills 
where needed. 

Prejudice against our older workers 
constitutes a barrier to the full utiliza- 
tion of their skills that will prove costly 
to America unless it can be broken down. 

In a column in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for July 18, 1957, that 
astute commentator, Malvina Lindsay, 
has pointedly and clearly indicated the 
current and needless waste of manpower 
in the United States because of this un- 
reasonable prejudice against the older 
worker. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude her column in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 

“MEAT AND BUTTER” Army DWINDLING 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

If this Nation wins the productivity race 
to which Nikita 8. Khrushchey has chal- 
lenged it, the many will indeed owe much 
to the few. For the corps that produces is 
being compressed from both ends of the age 
yardstick—but especially from the one 
marked “past 45.” 

Growing discrimination against persons 
between 45 and 65 seeking reemployment is 
concerning business organizations, civic 
groups, and legislators. In fact, discrimina- 
tion is moving down the age scale, reports 
the Office Executives’ Association. Men, it 
says, are beginning to meet hiring resistance 
at 30 and women at 35, By the time a man 
reaches 50, 42 percent of companies are 
closed against him. A woman job seeker of 
50 is turned down by 56 percent of firms, 

This, says the association, represents eco- 
nomic waste and unrealistic hiring policies, 
especially in view of the shortage of office 
workers. 

At the same time, increasing. enrollment 


in high school and college, and prolonged 


scientific and technical training, are push- 
ing up the age at which youth becomes 
productive. 

But youth still has the upper hand in the 


market place. Here is one example: A man - 


past 50 with wide experience and varied 
background in a nonscientific field recently 
found himself jobless because of a geo- 
graphic shift in personal affairs. In his job- 
seeking rounds he received the familiar re- 
buff, “too old.” But a friend's son, just out 
of high school, was hired in the same area 
of work, for $60 a week—a salary the older 
man would have accepted. 

Labor Department studies put 45 as the 


age at which it becomes harder to get a new 


job. The person 45 or more has one-third 
the chance to get a job as does the one 
under 45. 

Recently Representative Tuomas J. Lane, 
of Massachusetts, proposed that the House 
Labor Committee make a full-scale investi- 
gation of job barriers for persons past 40. 
He charged a conspiracy of silence concern- 
ing the problem. 

New jobs for mature workers constitute a 
special problem in New York, where about 
one-third of those on the city’s payrolls are 
between 45 and 65. Because of this a Com- 
mittee of Employment and Retirement Prac- 
tices for Older Workers of the Community 
Council of Greater New York made a study 
of how to increase mature workers“ oppor- 
tunities, 

It found government and private agencies 
throughout the country were trying to pro- 
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vide placement facilities for older workers. 
also turning to research to learn the effects 
of aging on job performance. However, much 
more urgently needs to be done in both fields 
the committee points out. 

It was found that while employers were 
generally willing to retain workers who could 
“pull their weight,” they were reluctant to 
hire new ones past 45 because of pension 
plans, prejudices, emphasis on building for 
the future. 

A survey of reemployment practices for 
older workers made by the Department of 
Labor in 7 large cities showed that 52 
percent of all openings had age limits under 
55, that 41 percent drew the line at 45 and 
20 percent at 34. Yet studies of job per- 
formance show that mature workers are gen- 
erally more dependable, more skilled, and 
have less absenteeism than young employees. 
Other studies have shown there are means 
of minimizing or eliminating increased costs 
of private pension plans as applied to older 
workers, 

About one-fifth of the Nation's population 
is past 45, and the average adult in the labor 
force is now at the beginning of this cate- 
gory. Any big upset in industry, including 
a shift in activities or skills, would mean 
hardship for many workers trying to make 
new starts. 

While relatively few mature workers are 
Qirectly engaged in producing the meat and 
butter that Mr, Khrushchev has set as the 
measure of victory in the cold war, all con- 
tribute to the standard of living that is the 
pride of the American system. 

if workers tend to be frozen from youth to 
age in their jobs for fear of hazards of 
change in their forties, or even their thirties, 
the American system will lose much of its 
dynamic and creative force. The trend to 
hire from an ever smaller age group will put 
more persons on the sidelines—and more on 
public assistance, also increase the psycho- 
logical toll of depressed morale. 


Address by Hon. Herman Talmadge, of 
Georgia, Before Annual Department 
Convention, American Legion of 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of the address which I delivered on 
Saturday, July 20, 1957, before the 
annual department convention of the 
American Legion of Georgia, which was 
held at the Bon Air Hotel, in Augusta, 
Ga. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE BE- 
FORE THE ANNUAL DEPARTMENT CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION OF GEORGIA HELD 
AT THE BON Atm HOTEL IN AUGUSTA, AT THE 
GEORGIAN DINNER ATTENDED BY SOME 850 
LEGION NAIRES, THEIR WIVES, AND MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY TRE SEN- 
ATOR Was INVITED To SPEAK BY DEPART- 
MENT COMMANDER GEORGE OSBORNE OF 
MARIETTA 
Commander Osborne, Mrs. Hodgson, dis- 

tinguished guests, ladies of the American 

Legion Auxillary, and my fellow Legion- 
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7 it a 8 me that events in 
1 e such that it was possible 
With o get away these few hours to be 
m this 
: 58 memorable and traditional 
sigios ie with found memories other occa- 
Drivile years past when I have had the 
mut cae of meeting with you, discussing our 
aps hopes for Georgia and exchanging 
regio or the advancement of our State and 
E 8 
mation & close attachment for this organi- 
I 
yon 3 vou e your ranks and join 
rtin; e imperishabl - 
ciples for which ah stand. ff 2 
common bond as members of the 
Pages legion and former comrades in 
Bees an enduring one. 
1 z A my membcrship in the American 
ts sia that this is one organization which 
a g 24 hours a day, every day, for our 
Whee), way of life, 
for 7 5 I think of the Legion and of all 
ch it stands, there comes to mind 
la 33 of our history that record this 
Sepa triumphs and deeds of Ameri- 
rate beyond the usual standard of 
I ARE OE bravery, and sacrifice. 
— of San Juan Hill, the Marne, 
tana » Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thierry, 
Mount one Forest, North Africa, Sicily, 
Pesci Tokyo, Ploesti, Schweinfort, 
ven, Normady, the Bulge, Bataan, 
rregido Guadalcanal, 
I think of 
3 other sanguinary battles which 
Puby n waged in the annals of our Re- 
50 5 ttles which have been fought at 
Thee rome in lives and material substance. 
asa erican Legion has not forgotten. 
ever 1 Occasion has the American Legion 
ously Fs to stand up and speak out vigor- 
10 defense of our institutions and 


— — sometimes in face of severe 
— hore at actual perit to the organi- 


therer, Undeviating record of the Legion, 
faith er been, and ever will be, to keep 
on before those Americans who have gone 
sacrifice 1. many of whom made the supreme 
My fries: the cause of freedom. 
Legi pee, with that past record of the 
tion to th nd- us, and with solemn dedica- 
z e future, I want to take this op- 
deadly are discussing with you the most 
That the ever to confront us as a Nation. 
attacks n eat is the sustained and vicious 
the ee being waged on two broad fronts, 
tion of 5 ve of which is the utter annihila- 
tutional ur system of representative consti- 
j wit bast ae in this country. 
These cks, clever 
design, 5 and calculated in 


One 
is aimed one destroying constitutional 
and e protective safeguards of 
Treedom they afford. 2 


Th 
Nation Other is aimed at destroying the 
Shouse internal bankruptcy. 
5 either succeed, it will succeed with 
ee on constitutional government 
Ration, e very heart of our existence as a 


enat i true because once we lose our 
cannot Pasay g under that instrument, we 
eats. enna ourselves against any other 
out. either from within or from with- 
sitaat. threats have been posed to con- 
We hee government in the last few years? 
Court 18 seen the United States Supreme 
cisiona mn ~ series of partisan political de- 
of the * ere e ignore the Constitution 
cal ana States and substitute imprac- 
lag ‘sa unproved theories for established 
We 3 as the basis for its rulings, 
ve seen the Federal judiciary in- 
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vade and seek to obliterate the reserved 
rights of the States in many fields of their 
internal activivty. 

All of these decisions are flagrantly un- 
constitutional. 

They are not the “law of the land,” as 
some falsely insist. 

They are the judge-made law of force and 
force alone. 

It is not the people of the South who de- 
fy the Constitution; rather, it is we who 
uphold it. 

We will never submit to this unlawful and 
unconstitutional judicial tryanny. 

We will resist its imposition with all the 
strength at our command. 

We are not going to sit idly by while an 
unconsititutional, arbitrary, and illegal ex- 
tension of Federal judicial power is at- 
tempted. 

This is not only an attack on the rights 
of the States to govern their own affairs but 
also is a gross abuse of judicial processes 
imperiling the civil liberties of every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Equally dangerous to the liberties of all 
the people of the whole United States is the 
misnamed Brownell civil rights bill now 
being debated in the Senate, 

This diabolical 6-point program is a grave 
threat to our traditional concept of consti- 
tutional government. 

If it is enacted, any army of Federal agents 
will swarm over every State, harassing and 
intimidating the people and usurping the 
functions of local law enforcement authori- 
ties. 

Under this measure the full might of the 
United States Army, the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps could 
be used to enforce with bayonets and bombs 
the provisions it is proposed that Congress 
enact into law. 

And by the very vagueness and general 
terms of the language of the present law 
which the administration wants to amend, 
the. bill now being debated would extend 
the authority of the Attorney General of the 
United States over the entire field of civil 


hts. 

Ferne law, as it now reads, prohibits any in- 
terference with or denial of “the equal pro- 
tection of the laws” or “any right or privilege 
of a citizen of the United States.” 

That language covers an area as broad as 
the imagination of mankind and as fathom- 
less as the minds of some individuals who 
may transiently enforce its provisions. 

Who is to say what constitutes equal pro- 
tection of the laws? . 

Who is to enumerate the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen of the United States? 
Under the authority of that loose lan- 
guage the Attorney General could initiate in- 
junctive proceedings affecting not only the 
full range of laws governing relationships 
between individuals, groups, and races, but 
also such totally unrelated fields as taxation 
and the location of roads by Federal and 
State agencies. 

He could take the position that failure to 
employ a person because of race, creed, color, 
national’ origin of any other factor consti- 
tutes a denial of the rights and privileges of 
a citizen of the United States and thereby 
set himself up as a one-man FEPC with au- 
thority to use the military might of the 
United States to regiment the industry and 
business of the Nation, 

There is not an area of human thought or 
conduct which the language of the bill now 
before the Senate does not cover. It runs 
the gamut from sowing to reaping, from 
sleeping to waking, from thought to action 
and from the cradle to the grave. 

The Attorney General, through clever ma- 
nipulation of the amendment process, would 


of punishment specified into a cloak for ac- 
tions in the name of the United States under 
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which trial by jury is denied and the extent 
of punishment left to the unbridled discre- 
tion of the presiding judge. 

If enacted, this so-called civil rights bill 
would change private action to Government 
action. 

It would interfere with the right of Amer- 
7 eeu their equitable remedies. - * 

0 en > 
5 y Americans the right of in 

It would deny Americans the t — 
front and cross-examine their Pind 5 

It would deny Americans the right of 
trial by jury—a right now guaranteed by law 
to even rapists, murderers, and traitors. 

It would have the net effect of com- 
pletely changing our form of Government 
from one under which rights are inalienable 
with the individual to one under which rights 
are arbitrarily determined by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

It does not confer upon a single Ameri- 
can a single additional right. The only 
person to whom it grants any new rights is 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
on whom it confers the arbitrary and unre- 
8 power to use the Federal judiciary 
as an instrument of his political ca 
deny civil rights. = ee ire 

It would make of the Attorney General a 
ezar of civil rights superior even to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the serious 
nature and far-reaching implications of this 
proposal for evil results. 

To me, it is regrettable that we are called 
upon to establish an American inquisition to 
smear the name of our generation on the 
pages of history. 

To me, it is regrettable that we are 
upon to usher in another age of hate, Aere 
to reconstruction days, to blight an otherwise 
peaceful Nation and destroy the unity which 
exists among our citizens. 

To 3 is regrettable that we are called 
upon orce on an unsuspectin nal 
legislation which had its AARAA S i as 
dark ages. 

To me, it is regrettable that the Congress 
is wasting its valuable time and energies 
on such a worthless measure. 

The same effort applied along construc- 
tive lines to develop the human and natural 
resources of this great country; to stimulate 


new job opportunities; and to provide decent 


housing and more effective governmental 
services for the masses. of our people—would 
args in the eee ag of real civil rights 
an uman security for min — 
jorities alike, : si gat i 

My friends, I assure you, that as Ion 
this bill is pending before the Senate, 41 of 
my strength and energies will be devoted 
to exposing its iniquity and in laying bare 
is tyranny before the Nation. 

I am proud to take my stand under th 
inspired generalship of my able and distin 
guished colleague, Senator RICHARD B. RUS- 
sELL, of Georgia, who has done a masterful 
job in this fight, in defense of the rights 
and liberties of the American people and the 
sacred Constitution of the American Re- 
public. 

A situation of grave concern to me is that 
brought on by the so-called status-of-forces 
treaties and related bilateral agreements. 
Under them American service personnel and 
their families stationed in foreign lands 
have been placed at the mercy of foreign 
governments and courts. 

Our State Department has negotiated these 
treaties and executive agreements with some 
$o foreign e in which hundreds of 

ousands our mili personne 
located. my DAS 

These treaties do nothing less than abro- 
gate the basic constitutional rights of the 
American soldier who serves abroad and 
any dependents who might be with him on 
foreign soil. 
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While the language of these agreements is 
complex and seeks to cover every possible 
situation, interpretation is left largely to 
foreign governments. This is true, particu- 
larly, where the foreign government is the 
first to get custody of the soldier after the 
complained-of offense is committed. 

The wording of these treaties and agree- 
ments completely ignores the provisions of 
our sacred Rill of Rights. 

Foreign courts, under the status-of-forces 
agreements, do not have to afford our serv- 
icemen or their families even the minimum 
procedural safeguards to which they would 
be entitled as a matter of right as United 
States citizens pursuant to the Constitution 
in our own courts. 

The American soldier and his family, thus, 
are subjected to the laws and procedures of 
the host country which in many cases are 
completely repugnant to our own. 

It is unthinkable that the United States 
should draft its sons to protect its freedoms 
and then rob them of those same freedoms 
while they wear the uniform of their country. 

If an American serviceman or one of his 
dependents commits a crime while abroad, 
he, by all means, must be punished. How- 
ever, the punishment should be imposed by 
an American tribunal operating under Amer- 
ican law and in accordance with the guar- 
anties of the United States Constitution. 

Prior to the negotiation of the Status of 
Forces Treaty and related agreements, the 
United States undeviatingly followed the 
policy laid down by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall during the early days of the Republic 
that the Constitution follows the flag. 

This treaty and related agreements should 
be repudiated and the Marshall tenet once 
more reestablished as the policy of this 
Nation. 

If the United States, as the strongest na- 
tion on earth, cannot protect the rights of its 
servicemen and their families in foreign 
countries, then it should bring them home. 

So, we have seen, that through unconsti- 
tutional usurpation of power by the Federal 
courts, through proposed force bill legisla- 
tion, through surrender of our service per- 
sonnel to foreign courts and through a myr- 
iad of similar devices, our system of govern- 
ment, as wrought by the Founding Fathers, 
is under sustained attack. 

Not being able to carry their point under 
the system, its enemies have set out to de- 
stroy the system itself. 

Of course, you and I know that if they 
succeed, they would not only destroy the 
greatest country on earth, but themselves 
in the process. 

I am convinced, too, that irresponsible 
fiscal policies now being followed by our 
Government constitute a threat to our na- 
tional existence. 

Being such a threat, there is always the 
danger that some of the clamor for increased 
spending may be prompted, without full jus- 
tification, by those who would hasten the 
day of our insolvency. 

The President’s promise to stabilize the 
cost of living has fallen by the wayside. 

The dread specter of runaway inflation 
threatens every institution in American life 
today—the home, the church, the school, and 
the business. 

Proposed Federal spending contained in 
the budget for the current 1957-58 fiscal year 
is $7.1 billion more than it was 2 years ago. 

During the current fiscal year the Federal 


Government expects to collect out of the 


United States taxpayers the stupendous total 
of $75.8 billion. 


Today, roughly one-sixth of the gross na- 
tional product of this coun’ is 
8 taxes. ee 
me wonders how I this Nati will 
survive such a drain on ite pia rena 
It is completely inconsistent to give lip- 
service to controlling inflation while feeding 
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it at the same time with profligate spending. 

Our Government has grown so large and 
its activities become so extensive that no 
one disputes the fact that there is much 
waste in its operations. 

Tremendous defense and other savings 
could be realized through a continuing con- 
gressional review of all unexpended appro- 
priations to determine their validity in the 
light of present conditions. 

As far as the armed services themselves are 
concerned, appropriations to them should be 
determined in light of the latest technologi- 
cal advances as well as through a concerted 
effort to eliminate duplication and to reduce 
manpower through full utilization of latest 
developments and ideas in weapons and 
tactics. 

In the field of foreign spending, the time 
has come for elimination from the budget of 
purely foreign economic aid and for a thor- 
ough and searching examination of each and 
every military assistance project, to insure 
that the American taxpayer is getting his 
money's worth in national security. 

The American taxpayer has a right to de- 
mand that this Nation cease doing for people 
in other countries what it either is unable 
or unwilling to do for our own citizens here 
at home. 

In conclusion, I make this observation. 

Sometimes we may be justified in feeling 
frustrated with the policies of our Govern- 
ment. 

But we must never sell America short 
nor should we discount the loyalty, courage, 
honesty, ability, and sincerity of purpose of 
the American people. 

They have demonstrated again and again 
their intense determination to meet and to 
overcome whatever challenges may confront 
them. 

Because of this, I am confident that this 
Nation will survive in spite of all the mis- 
takes its governmental leaders may make. 

I put my faith in the good sense of the 
American people to save us from ourselves. 

We must not be deceived by the cries of 
those who would destroy us. A return to 
fundamentals is the key to survival in this 
day and age even more than was the case 
in all the other periods of great stress and 
strain that have marked the life of our 
Nation. 

Washington needs to pause for reflection 
and for a reévaluation to realize fully once 
again from whence comes all freedom, all 
equality, all strength, all integrity, all se- 
curity, and all those other precious attributes 
identified with our growth as a nation. 

There must be a renewed respect for the 
true meaning of the Constitution and a re- 
spect for law as it is written. 

There must be an instillment of sound 
business practices into the Government. 

There must be a solid determination on 
the part of all public servants to keep faitn 
with the people. s 

Americans must be freed of the attendant 
evils of bureaucracy, redtape, intimidation, 
and tyranny so that our people may once 
again be masters of their own destiny. 

And we must not lose sight of the un- 
challenged fact that a militarily impregnable 
and economically invincible America is the 
world’s best and only hope for peace. 

We, of the American Legion, look forward 
to the future with confidence. 

We do so in kindred spirit and with 
renewed dedication. 

As legionnaires, we share an unwavering 
conviction that the welfare of the American 
people and the solvency, safety, security, and 
sovereignty of our own Nation must be our 
primary concern. 

To that precept, we are solemnly pledged. 

It is with a prayer to a divine providence 
for guidance that we give to our common 
country our enduring love, our heartfelt 
patriotism, and our boundless devotion. 
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Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, Before the State Con- 
vention of the Sons of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the State 
convention of the Sons of Italy, at Logan, 
W. Va., on July 15, 1957. s 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAPMAN REVERCOMS 
BEFORE THE STATE CONVENTION OF THE SONS 
or IraLy Ar LoGaN, W. Va., JuLY 15, 1957. 


It is a great pleasure for me to meet with 
you here this evening on the occasion of 
your State convention and I want you to 
know that I feel highly honored to be your 
speaker. 

I am acquainted with many of you per- 
sonally and am proud to number among my 
friends and acquaintances hundreds 
men and women throughout our State and 
Nation who are of Italian descent. I know 
from personal association with them that no 
more patriotic group of citizens is to be 
found in our land than those whose family 
descent is from Italy. 


It can truly be said that you have helped 
make America the wonderful Nation that it 
is today. I congratulate each of you on the 
splendid contribution you have made to our 
State, and I want to take this opportunity 
to commend the Sons of Italy 
throughout the Nation. The good works of 
your organization stands out in countless 
communities throughout the land. 


Few nations have contributed so much to 
civilization as the land to which you owe 
your origin. The culture your forebears be- 
queathed to the world through the centuries 
has enriched the lives of civilized men every- 
where. The testimony to this contribution is 
to be found in the marvelous buildings they 
erected, in the great works of art they pro- 
duced, in the new movements they originated 
for the betterment of mankind. The works 
of your painters, sculptors, musicians, writers 
and scientists are known and appreciated in 
every land. The contributions your pa- 
triots have made to the cause of human free- 
dom likewise looms large in the annals of 
history. 

Few nations experienced greater travail in 
emerging a free and united nation than did 
Italy. For centuries European armies fought 
their battles on her plains for continental 
supremacy. The Po Valley provided France 
and Austria for many decades with arena in 
which to wage war. From the downfall of 
the Roman Empire to the middle of the last 
century virtually every major power en- 
deavored to establish a foothold on Italian 
soil. They did not succeed., But political 
unification was long retarded. 

‘Through the centuries of division and sub- 
Jugation, independence and liberty was ever 
the dream of your people. That dream was 
to become a reality through the bold and dar- 
ing action of men like Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi, each of whom holds a distinct 
place in the history of Italy. Each of these 
great leaders knew how to channel into the 
service of the Italian cause those sovereign 
Principles of liberty and nationality. 
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No more inspiring hope for mankind has 
- been expressed than that voiced by Mazzini 
when he said: 

“I raise my vision to the future and fore- 
See the people arising in their majesty, 
brothers in the same faith, with a sole bond 
Of equality and love and an ideal of civic 

e which daily increases in beauty and 

+ I foresee the people of the future 

Who have not been spoiled by luxury, who 

ve not been driven by misery, conscious of 

Tights and duties.” 

it me to dwell briefly on the great 

es that face us in this era. The age-old 

&spiration of man to be free is more domi- 

t everywhere in the world today than at 

any previous time in history. It warns us 

t the freedom we enjoy here in America 

the most priceless heritage we possess. At 

the same time, it makes us aware that free- 

Once won is not eternal; it has to be 

usly guarded against the recurring dis- 
fase of tyranny. 

It is significant to note that in our life- 

Most. of the world’s people have 
ged thelr forms of government. Since 
end of World War II, no less than 19 

Countries have won their independence— 
and during the same brief span of time, sev- 
eral hundred million other people have be- 
dome enslaved by dictatorial Communist re- 
gimes. 

Communism, which now has inflicted. the 
n of tyranny on nearly a billion people, 
to ed with fevers as freedom struggles 
H Teassert itself in nations like Poland and 
Ungary. And who can tell whether the 

Pressure of this struggle for freedom may not 
burst the seams of the Iron Curtain and in- 
Volve the free world in military a¢tion? 

here in the world, tensions are equally 

erent, A militant nationalism possesses the 
Ormer colonial areas of the world as they 
le for independence. Great empires, 
Such as Britain and France, are shrinking as 
ix. former possessions and power fall away. 
one are living in a revolutionary age—per- 
Ps the most revolutionary age in recorded 
— The world has changed more in the 
40 years than in the previous 400, much 
mare in the last decade than in the last 
century. 
ence spawns new and terrible weapons, 
as the H-bomb, the jet plane, and 
missiles, which are capable of un- 
believable destruction. 
è t this background, ready to exploit 
itd 5 weakness, every difficulty in nations 
t yet under domination, we have the spec- 
we of an evil force that would destroy the 
e ot life enjoyed by the people of this 
untry and free men everywhere. 
5 Eren if we in this country had the assur- 
nee that communism did not include the 
ruction of the United States—and our 
ha. ces are all to the contrary—we would 
ve sufficient reason to oppose it. We 
from experience that man and his 
immortal destiny will always seek freedom 
= that freedom long denied builds up 

Pressible pressures. A world in which 

wa t one-half is held in subjugation is a 
Shree in which the tensions are such that 

One can live in complete peace and secu- 

ty. In addition, the very principles of 
‘unism fly in the face of man's timeless 
Quest for self-betterment. 
unism rejects every value man 
molds Sacred—the dignity of man, the inde- 
ndence of nations, free governments, free- 
of enterprise, religion, and of the press, 
— to private property, and the pre- 
Co of morality and humanitarianism. 
Plow anism openly sows hostility. It em- 
were duplicity, conspiracy, betrayal, sub- 
on, aggression, and revolution. 
erefore, our first concern must be for 
e security of our Nation and our people. 
We know that conditions are such in the 


World that we must maintain a defense 


Such 
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force capable of deterring aggression in every 
area of the world vital to our own security. 

How best to provide such a defense force 
is a question that looms more and more 
important in this age of revolutionary 
changes. Scientific developments are taking 
place so rapidly that our whole concept of 
defense has changed radically in the last 
few years. 

For example, the modern B-52 atomic Jet 
bomber can place more explosive force over 
a target on a single mission than all the 
thousands of planes that flew many thou- 
sands of missions in World War II. Just 
last week it was announced that a new jet 
bomber, far more powerful than the B-52, 
has been completed and tested. Thus, each 
new scientific development mevitably pro- 
duces revolutionary changes in our defense 


program 


adequate 
tt rely more and more on a professional 
Army, Navy, and Air Force made up of 
volunteers. 

I am convinced that the present policy of 
using the draft to replenish our military 
forces is not only more expensive but also 
gives the Nation less security than would 
a smaller, highly trained professional army. 

Men who are drafted today are out in 2 
years. New methods and machines are being 
developed so rapidly that the training a 
man receives today may be entirely out- 
moded within a year or two. 

What we need is a highly trained volun- 
teer Army and National Guard equipped 
with the most modern weapons available. 
In my judgment, this would give us greater 
security at less cost than the present draft 
system, A 

Next to providing for the Nation's secu- 
rity, our second major concern in this age of 
revolutionary changes must be to foster a 
sound and strong economy here at home for 
the benefit of all our people. 

From the Nation's beginning to the pres- 
ent time, America has undergone vast 
changes. Its growth and development have 
been fabulous, certainly far beyond the 
dreams of any of its founders. 

The most significant thing about this re- 
markable growth, in my judgment, is the fact 
that it has been achieved under conditions of 
freedom which permit every individual the 
opportunity to make of his life what he will. 

We have grown from a nation of 3 million 
people with a gross national income of less 
than $1 billion to a nation of 170 million and 
a gross national income of more than $400 
billion. Our people are better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, and enjoy better 
health than any other people anywhere else 
in the world. We have reached the highest 
standard of living enjoyed by any people in 
all history. Today there are gainfully em- 
ployed more than $65 million persons and our 
economy continues to expand. 

This is not to say there are no serious 
problems facing us here at home. However, 
it is my conviction that if we do not sacrifice 
the priceless principles of freedom and lib- 
erty which have made America a great, good, 
and united nation of people, we shall retain 
the strength to triumph over any adversity. 

Iam reminded at this point of a statement 
made by Benjamin Franklin when he 
emerged from Philadelphia's Independence 
Hall to announce to the waiting throng that 
a Constitution had at least been adopted for 
the new Nation. A woman rushed up to 
him and cried: 

“Pray tell us, Mr. Franklin, what kind of a 
government have you given us?” 

He replied: “A republic—if you can keep 
it" 


A free form of government we still have to- 
day, but the challenge to keep it is as great 
today as it was in 1787. 
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And as we fervently seek the pathway 
of peace and labor together to maintain a 
strong economy, and to improve the living 
standards of all our people, let us not forget 
the words of a great American spoken nearly 
acentury ago. He said: 

“The primary cause of our great pros- 
perity is the principle of liberty for all—the 
principle that clears the path for all—gives 
hope to all—and, by consequence, enterprise, 
and industry to all.” 


Small Business—Testimony by George J. 
Burger, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to testify with reference to pro- 
posed legislation affecting the Small 
Business Administration. During his 
testimony, I engaged in a colloquy with 
him. I ask that a portion of the collo- 
quy be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. P 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the colloquy was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM OPEN HEARING ON SMALL 
Business LEGISLATION, JUNE 3, 1957 

Senator CAPEHART. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

There is not any question that you and 
your organization did a lot in the early days 
of the Small Business Administration to help 
in formulating policies and programs, be- 
cause the whole thing was new, and the 
Korean war was going on, and someone had 
to do it. You and your organization did a 
splendid job in assisting. But once they 
started to stretch their legs and got the 

working out, has it not worked well 
since then? 

I agree with you it should be on a per- 
manent basis. Either that, or we should 
extend it for 5 years, or something of that 
sort. I do not like this year-to-year exten- 
sion, or every 2 years. I agree with you on 
the policy. At least it should be every 5 
years, or every 10 years. I have nothing 
against the policy, but do you not think it 
has been working fairly well? 

Mr. Burcer. Senator CAPEHART, let me 
answer both your question and Senator 
CLARK'S. There was a statement made very 
recently, within the past 30 days, quoted in 
the press, by the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, or the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. He charged or stated, as it was told 
in the press, that one of the contributing 
reasons for the failure of small business was 
the lack of managerial experience. We have 
heard that and we are wondering whether 
that theme or that thought goes down to 
the policy board in setting the overall policy. 

Senator Carxhaxr. It does not follow be- 
cause some employee of the Department of 
Commerce, which has thousands and thou- 
sands of employees, made that statement, 
that that is the policy which they follow. 

Mr. BURGER. But I believe that same gen- 
tleman acts as the Secretary of Commerce's 
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alternate. I think in your counterpart com- 
mittee, the House and Currency 
Committee, just as a matter of information— 
and maybe you members of the committee 
are aware of it—there have been recom- 
mendations made by other witnesses, and 
even by some of the members of the com- 
mittee of an advisory board bringing in the 
Secretary of Commerce or his alternate, and 
a small-business man. We did not make the 
recommendation. 

Senator CAPEHART. If I were going to make 
any recommendation on this subject it seems 
to me that it might well be to keep the setup 
as it is, but have an advisory group of 25 
men by regions in the United States, which 
would meet every quarter, or twice a year. 
Then they would make a report to the Con- 
gress and to the President as to the general 
policies adopted by this group as to the op- 
ranon of the Small Business Administra- 

on, 

I would favor something like that, which 
I think might well be helpful, but I cannot 
agree with you on a one-man operation. I 
am not particularly wedded to having the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary 
of Commerce, but I think you would have 
to have some group or board of directors in 
there to take their place, because you have 
it in your own business. Your small-business 
agency has a board of directors. 

Mr. BURGER. Exactly. 

Senator CAPEHART. And they make the 
policies. 

Mr. Burcrr. Not as far as legislative or 
economic programs are concerned. The 
members do. 

Senator CAPEHART. But they make the gen- 
eral policies. They elect officers. We are 
here to listen to the witnesses and get their 
ideas and suggestions on what we are do- 
ing, but I do want to say this—and I want 
the record again to show it—that you were 
a great help, in my opinion, to the organ- 
ization of this agency from its beginning. 
As you know, I was chairman of this com- 
mittee when the bill was passed. 

Mr. BURGER. That is right. 

Senator CAPEHART. You remember the big 
debate we had on the floor of the Senate and 
the great interest there was in it. Then, 
after it was set up, you remember it took 
some little time to get it going, and going 
properly. We had a couple of directors. 
Mr. Barnes was the second director, was he 
not? 

Mr. Burcer. That is right. He was acting 
counsel and moved in as director. 

Senator CAPEHART. Yes. But I remember 
the great help you were to the committee, 
not only in writing the bill but also in get- 
ting it going well. I am under the impres- 
sion it is doing exceptionally well. Am I 
right or wrong about that? 

Mr. BURGER. It Is. It is. 

Senator CAPEHART. I think if we make it 
permanent, or extend it for 5-year periods, 
just like we do the Export-Import Bank, that 
would accomplish the purpose. I do not be- 
lieve we should increase the amount that 
they can lend to any one concern. We 
should keep it a little-business organization. 

Mr. BURGER, As to the ceiling on the loans, 
we have some recommendations on that. 

Senator CAPEHART. But I wish you could 
help us to get a graduated income tax for 
business. 

Mr. Burcer. We are working on that, Sen- 
ator CAPEHART. 

Senator CAFEHART. And also a permanent 
amortization for the facilities that they buy. 

Mr. Burcrr. Our position on that is with 
you. We have been before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Senator Carrnarr. I know you have been 
advocating both of those things. They will 
do more good than any two things or any 


— things we can do to help little busi- 
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Mr. Burcer. The Senate Small Business 
Committee has recommended that the Ad- 
ministration be made a permanent agency, 
and since that time bills have been intro- 
duced by both Senators SPARKMAN and THYE 
providing that the agency be made a perma- 
nent agency of the Government. 

I want to pay particular credit to the line 
of questioning put to me during my appear- 
ance before the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee by both Senators SPARKMAN and 
Taye as to the overall operation of the Small 
Business Administration during the life of 
the agency, but it would be my opinion that 
they would concur in our recommendations, 

Senator CLARK. This is again the Select 
Committee on Small Business you are refer- 
ring to. 

Mr. Burcer. I would like to see the day 
come that I have been fighting for for the 
last 6 years when we will have that a stand- 
ing committee. 

Senator CLARK. Yes, but the only point I 
want to make is that it is not this com- 
mittee. à 

Mr. Burcer. I know it is not this commit- 
tee. 

Senator CAPEHART. You would not want to 
take that jurisdiction away from us? 

Mr. Burcer. You know, Senator CAPEHART, 
the fight we made on that thing, and only 
a year ago last July I was able to get 72 
Senators to go along with that. 

Senator CAPEHART. I used to be on that 
Select Committee on Small Business myself. 

Mr. Burcer. I will make that correction 
then. 

Shortly after the agency was created in 
the summer of 1953, and continuing right 
up to the present moment, we have made it 
our personal interest to check at the top 
and the local levels into the operations of 
the Small Business Administration to make 
certain that the will of Congress is being 
carried out. To a degree, we feel satisfied 
that our action in this respect has been 
helpful to the agency itself and to small 
business which we represent. 

In July 1956, speaking for the federation, 
in a conference with Dr. Arthur Burns, the 
then Economic Adviser to the President and 
chairman of the President’s Cabinet Com- 


mittee on Small Business, we made seven. 


specific recommendations on small business 
to be considered by this group, and one of 
the principal recommendations was that the 
Small Business Administration be made a 
permanent agency and that full control be 
vested in the Administrator in setting the 
policy. 

In our appearances, by invitation, before 
the platform committees of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national conventions 
in Chicago and San Francisco, again one of 
the principal recommendations we made be- 
fore those groups was that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration be made a permanent 
agency, with control vested exclusively in 
the hands of the Administrator. There were 
no outward comments from members of the 
platform committees of both parties as to 
any objections, and in this respect we are 
glad to note that after my appearance be- 
fore the Small Business Committees of both 
the Senate and the House, Mr. Barnes, the 
Administrator, announced the administra- 
tion would favor the agency being made a 
permanent agency. 

There are bills présently before your com- 
mittee which em y the recommendations 
of the membership of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and in each 
instance the vote has been overwhelmingly 
in favor of adoption of these bills. 

In our appearances before the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of the Congress we have 
made our recommendations as to the over- 
all policy which should be used in a con- 
tinuing agency which would be as Congress 
expected it to be, as a real heip to efficient, 
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progressive, independent business of all de- 
scriptions. 

In my appearance before the House Bank- 
ing Committee under date of May 15, it will 
be found, to the credit of that committee 
their interrogation during the time I was on 
the stand was most complete as to the 
overall problem facing small business. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we know of no 
other agency in the Federal Government 
that is subject to policymaking in conjunt- 
tion with any other Government agency. 
We do not believe that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has a full understanding of the prob- 
lems of small business, and we hold the 
same view as it relates to the Department 
of Commerce. Both of these Departments 
have their rightful place in our Government 
but they do not belong in any direct action 
that will be helpful to small business. 


Indian Lands, Indian Rights, and the 
Stockgrower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an article by me in the July 1957 
issue of the South Dakota Stockgrower- 

An explanation in part of S. 2446, the 
article points up some of the problems 
facing Indian and white alike in frac- 
tionated heirship lands. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDIAN LANDS, INDIAN RIGHTS, AND THE 
SrockGROWER 


(By United States Senator FRANCIS CASE) 


We have all heard of the $64 question. 
And of a $64,000 question. But not until 
I was reading a report by the Comptroller of 
the United States dealing with a land prob- 
lem in South Dakota did I ever hear of a 
question divided into 54 trillion parts. 

The report is entitled “Administration of 
Indian Lands by Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 
The 54 trillions comes in as the lowest com- 
mon denominator for the varying amounts 
of interest held by 99 heirs to a tract of 116 
acres of land taken by the Army engineers for 
Fort Randall Reservoir. 

“Arrows Sticks in Him” (or Walking Many 
Arrows) was determined to have the right to 
4 trillion, 199 billion, 168 million, 842 thou- 
sand, 4 hundred/54 trillionths of the 116 
acres. The value of that interst was com- 
puted at $585.67. 

On the other hand, Francis Hairy Chin was 
determined to have only 2 billion, 887 mil- 
lion, 967 thousand, 628/54 trillionths of an 
interest worth exactly 37 cents. 

Only one other Indian heir had as many 
54 trillionths of interest as had Walking Many 
Arrows, Four other Indians had the 37-cent 
interest. Three had a 43-cent interest. 

Some ninety other Indians had interests 
ranging from 64 cents to $384—all expressed 
in numbers of the 54 trillionths of an inter- 
est. I have been using 54 trillion as a round 
number, Actually, the fractional interests 
were in terms of a 54,268,714,886,400th share 
of the 116 acres. 


ONLY HALF SINGLY OWNED 


The Comptroller General’s report says 
that as of June 30,1954, out of 103,774 Indian 
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allotments, only one-half were held by single 
Owners whereas 28,576 were held by from 2 to 
5 owners and 20,480 were held by 6 or more 
Owners, 
At the Billings area office, one allotment of 
60 acres was owned by 78 heirs, another by 
Beare, Those figures were for February 

In the 2 years that have elapsed—how 
Many of those heirs have died and their in- 
terests passed on to others, with further frac- 
tionating of interests? Who knows? 

The Comptroller General discovered: 

1. Indian heirs ordinarily do not have the 
facilities or cash to settle estates. 

2. No economic incentive exists for the In- 
dians to simplify the status of heirship lands. 

3. Indian family relationships are compli- 
cated. Marriage and divorce may follow 
tribal custom rather than State law. 

COMPTROLLER RECOMMENDS ACTION 

So, the Comptroller has now formally rec- 
Smmended that “Congress consider legisla- 
tion to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 

Sell or partition inherited lands held under 
trust patent, without requiring the consent 
Of all competent owners and without limiting 
that authority, as at the present time, to 

where one or more of the heirs is deter- 
Mined to be incompetent.” 
I think the Comptroller simply threw up 
hands as the Army engineers must have 
when they found that this mounting frac- 
tionating of interests required denominators 
of Millionths, billionths, and trillionths to 
Teach a common factor that could express 
the size of an heir’s interest. 

If that was the fix of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the Army engineers in making a set- 
tlement for lands acquired once and for all, 
What is, or has been, the plight of the stock- 
Brower who wanted to rent one of these tracts 
ot land from Indian owners? 

i Or, of the Indian who finds himself with an 
eine in land that he cannot use, rent, or 


MANY COUNTIES ARE INVOLVED 


In Roberts County, S. Dak., thousands of 
Acres lie idle and produce weed seeds that 
h down to fertile croplands because of the 
Practical impossibility of fixing responsibility 
And ability to manage the land. 
other counties with Indian lands, the 
Problem is similar. And that goes for a very 
number of counties in South Dakota. 
i Fractionated heirship Indian lands tanta- 
ize the Indian owners and torment the 
stockman who tries to use them. 

Leasing through the agency offices brings 
& round of bookwork, frayed tempers, and 
frustration, 

And, when heirship interest can be deter- 
Mined, some Indians find themselves like 
the young returned soldier Sioux did in 
Denver, a few months back. He got a check 
for 7 cents as his share of a lease fee. It 
would cost him 10 cents to cash it. 

How much it cost the Government to lease 
the land, determine the interests and mail 
the checks, you guess. 

PROVISIONS OF s. 2446 


So—once again I have introduced a bill to 
Meet this problem. It is 8. 2446 and I have 
Put into it certain ideas developed through 
Correspondence and conversation with many 
People, white and Indian. 

This bill (S. 2446) specifically does these 
things: 

1. Permits any. Indian holding an undi- 
vided interest in trust land to petition in 
State court for partition of interest, with a 
Grant of fee title to result. 

2. Requires the court to cause the lands 
to be sold at not less than appraised value 
when partitioning of the land is not prac- 
ticable and the proceeds distributed accord- 
ing to interests, 

3. Permits the tribe of the reservation 
wherg the land is located to meet the high 
bid or appraised value and buy within 30 
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days—or, any member of the tribe within 
20 days after the tribe's right expires. 

4. Continues the land in trust for Indian 
heirs or purchasers not determined to be 
competent, but requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue a patent in fee to Indians 
determined to be competent or individuals 
who are not members of a tribe. 

5. Permits any Indian to apply to any 
court with naturalization jurisdiction for a 
determination of free and unrestricted 
status if (a) honorably discharged from 2 
years of peacetime or 90-day wartime mili- 
tary service, or (b) graduated from high 
school or equivalent, or (c) found to meet 
the requirements for a certificate of natu- 
ralization. 

6. Authorizes the Secretary of Interior to 
issue an interim trust patent“ to any In- 
dian who has a certificate of free and unre- 
stricted status which “will keep such lands 
and property in a trust status and not sub- 
ject to taxes until disposed of by him and 
title is transferred to another person.” 

HELPS BOTH INDIANS AND STOCKMEN 

The provisions of this bill will, in my 
opinion, provide a fair answer to the mount- 
ing fractionating of interests in Indian lands 
and contribute toward solving our so-called 
Indian problems in South Dakota. 

The sole-owner Indian who wants to be on 
his own can seek a certificate in the circuit 
court that will give him full management of 
his property. And, if he wants to sell a tract 
of land and use the proceeds to buy a home 
where he has a job, he will be free to do so. 

Until then, he can retain his presently- 
owned land in a tax-exempt status. This is 
necessary for the protection of the Indian 
who does not have the resources as yet to 
operate his lands in the tax world. But 
if he sells the lands, the buyer gets a fee 
patent and the lands go on the tax rolls. 

The Indian boy or girl who has served in 
the Armed Forces the period of time which 
is recognized for veterans’ benefits, or who 
has graduated from high school or who 
meets the tests for naturalized aliens is 
clearly as entitled to free and unrestricted 
citizenship as the alien who joins the For- 
eign Legion or who goes through naturaliza- 
tion proceedings. 

The stockman who wants to rent from the 
owners of Indian lands will know there is a 
procedure for the untangling of lands in 
probate and the establishing of rights and 
interests that are clear and unmistakable 
and fair to all concerned—with protection 
for the Indian or tribe who wants to exer- 
cise Indian preference. We will be glad to 
receive suggestions and comments. Ask fora 
copy of the bill if you want one by dropping 
me a card—Francis Case, 325 Senate Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Do Not Sacrifice One Liberty to Gain 
Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a letter 
I received from Mr. Yale B. Bernstein, 
an attorney of Philadelphia, Pa, Mr. 
Bernstein states that he is active with 
the Philadelphia branches of the ADA, 
NAACP, and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. He favors integration at all 
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levels. Nevertheless, Mr. Bernstein com- 
mends me for my stand in favor of a 
proper amendment to provide jury trials 
in connection with the civil-rights legis- 
lation, pointing out eloquently that we 
should not sacrifice one liberty to gain 
another. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 18, 1957. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk Senator KEFAUVER: Even though you 
are not the Senator from my State, I felt 
that I should write to you and commend 
you for your vote in committee to amend 
the pending civil-rights legislation to pro- 
vide for jury trials in criminal contempt 
cases. I am writing to you because you 
will most likely get abuse and criticism 
from both the pro-and anti-civil-righters; 
the former because of your stand for jury 
trials (they will forget your courageous lone 
vote against the Communist Control Act 
of 1954), and the latter because of your 
position in favor of the pending civil-rights 
legislation per se. You have, in my opinion, 
taken the difficult but correct position from 
the point of view and liberalism. 

To set the record straight let me premise 
this discussion with the statement that I 
am unalterably in favor of integration at 
all levels, just as soon as possible (and maybe 
just a little sooner than that). I have 
worked, as the national organizer of the 
student branch of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, to set up prointegration groups 
in your State and other States in the South. 
I am now an attorney active with the Phila- 
delphia branches of the ADA, NAACP, and 
American Civil Liberties Union. However, 
let me emphasize that in this letter I am 
speaking as an individual and not as a mem- | 
ber of any of these groups for I find myself 
in disagreement with their stand with rela- 
tion to the above-mentioned jury-trial pro- 
visions. I find myself in an odd position 
in holding these views as I am advocating 
a position that is held by many of those 
who would oppose all civil-rights legislation. 
But I have learned that one cannot refuse 
to speak his convictions merely because his 
enemies agree with him. Just because the 
Communists profess a belief in civil rights, 
we should not be afraid to advocate civil 
rights, and just because the KKK fess 
the belief in jury trials in civil-rights cases 
is not reason to oppose such jury trials. 

It is not an easy decision. The right to a 


` jury trial and the right to vote and be free 


from discrimination are both basic values. 
However, I think it is time that we learned 
that we cannot take away one right in order 
to try to secure another. I think that it 
Franklin who said that he who would 
give up liberty for a little safety deserves 
neither liberty nor safety. It is time we 
jearned that we must look at yesterday and 
toward tomorrow and not only at the expe- 
diency of today, and that we must not have 
one stand for our friends and another for 
our enemies. Liberty is for both friend and 
foe alike or it is not liberty. 
The law usually provides for contempt 
ings in two major cases, One is 
where something disruptive occurs in the 
courtroom itself, or in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the courtroom. Here, the judge be- 
fore whom it happens, or another judge as- 
signed by him, prosecutes the breaker of the 
court's order without trial by jury. I do 
not think that this fact situation is relevant 
to our discussion as this is not the situa- 
tion at which the pending civil-rights leg- 
islation is aimed. The second situation is 
where the court, usually by injunction, or- 
ders something to be done or not done. In 
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this case, it would be a civil contempt where 
the refusal to obey the order does not also 
involve the violation of a State or Federal 
law,.and it would be criminal contempt if 
the refusal to obey the order does involve 
the violation of a State or Federal law (i. e., 
court orders no violence on a picket line. 
X hits a strikebreaker. X is guilty of crimi- 
nal contempt, because in his violation of the 
court order he also committed the act of 
assault and battery). In criminal contempt, 
the general law states that the accused may 
demand a jury trial, except in cases where 
the United States is a party to the action. 
(The general law has been modified with 
regard to certain labor-injunction statutes.) 
Convictions for contempt are subject to the 
usual appeal procedures. 

In the proposed civil-rights legislation, the 
law was framed to permit the United States 
to seek injunctions to protect an individual's 
right to vote, etc. This is somewhat of an 
extention of the usual injunction sought by 
the United States for, in this case, the 
United States is seeking an injunction for 
the protection of an individual and not for 
the United States itself. I agree with this 
extention for I realize that in many com- 
munities the individual, if he secured an in- 
junction in his own name, might be subject 
to retribution. 

The problem arises when we say that the 
individual accused of contempt shall not 
have benefit of a jury trial, and may be tried 
by the judge issuing the injunction (the 
same judge who determines whether the 
individual should be arrested for allegedly 
violating that injunction), or by another 
Federal judge also without a jury trial. It 


@ is true that this is not strictly a criminal 


trial, but if the accused is found to be guilty, 
he may be sentenced to a long term in jail, 
so irrespective of what name you give it, the 
law, prior to your vote for the amendment, 
would have provided for the placing of a man 
in prison without benefit of a trial by a 
jury. 

The argument against jury trials in civil 
Tights injunction cases is usually twofold. 
The first being that there is no constitutional 
question involved and that if you are against 
trial without jury in contempt cases, you 
should change the whole contempt law and 
not merely that portion involved in the civil- 
rights legislation. The second, which is the 
main thrust of the argument, is that today 
southern Juries may or will not convict vio- 
lators of Federal antidiscrimination injunc- 
tions, and that since the factual question of 
guilt is rarely in dispute and that since the 
right to vote, etc., is so basic and cannot 
be safeguarded if convictions cannot be se- 
cured, the proposed civil-rights legislation 
should not provide for trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases. 

The first argument presented above is, in 
my opinion, without merit. The mere fact 
that trial by jury in contempt cases is not 
deemed to be required by the N 
does not indicate the wisdom or lack of - 
dom of this position. If Congress is willing 
to extend trial by jury (for whatever mo- 
tives) beyond what is deemed to be con- 
stitutionally required, the liberals should 
praise the decision as a fuller measure of 
freedom, and not condemn it as unneces- 
sary or unwise. And the proposition that ft 
has generally been the law to refuse jury 
trials in contempt cases of this sort does not 
require the conclusion that we must work 
only to amend the whole contempt trial law. 
or course we should do this, but meanwhile, 
it we are opposed to convictions without jury 
trial, we should oppose this concept wherever 
we can, and not merely cry all or nothing. 

The whole question, it seems to me, rests 
upon one point, 


whether trial by jury will harm the securi: 
of these rights. As I have said before, it 
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is a tough decision and one where liberals 
can honestly disagree, athough to me, the 
answer is clear. 

I think that it is incumbent upon us to 
look deeply into the value of conyictions for 
civil-rights violations, and their effect on 
guaranteeing civil rights. I believe that 
the mere fact that there is a Federal injunc- 
tion will deter many from acting in violation 
of it. (Previous Federal injunctions, 1. e., 
“white primaries,” desegregation of graduate 
schools, etc., worked in many instances.) 
Irrespective of whether they agree or dis- 
agree with the injunction, the strength of 
the Federal mandate will deter some, and the 
risk of a trial, jury or otherwise, will deter 
others. (In this point Osmond Frankle, 
ACLU counsel is in agreement. He also ques- 
tions the desirability of contempt convic- 
tions without jury trials.) I also believe, 
from some personal observations in the 
South, that some juries will convict, al- 
though not all will, where guilt is shown. 
But law that does not have the support of 
the community will have little positive effect 
and could cause harm if unintelligently en- 
forced. Law is only part of the picture. If 
a man is convicted without benefit of a jury 
trial, and that conviction does not have the 
support of at least a large minority of the 
community, you will create a martyr and not 
an example. Of course, in the short run, you 
may make more secure the right to vote, 
but at what cost? Iam fully in support of 
the civil-rights legislation, as laws are 
needed, but not laws that take away some 
freedom to try to get some other. 

Placing a man in jail is the absolute denial 
of his civil rights and liberties. This must 
be done to some men to protect others, but 
we should not abrogate any man’s liberty 
without absolute necessity, and without as 
many safeguards as possible, especially if we 
are to take away his liberty in the name of 
liberty. We have fought too long and too 
hard for jury trials to permit them to be dis- 
regarded without serious misgivings. The 
fact that a jury will not convict a guilty 
man is no more reason to eliminate jury 
trials than it would be to eliminate trials 
themselves. The fear that the jury will not 
agree with the law, or is sympathetic toward 
the defendant should not cause us to bypass 
the jury. We should, of course, attempt to 
get as impartial a jury as possible, and this 
can be done by challenges at the trial itself. 
If we cannot get 12 relatively impartial men 
in the entire community, especially if the 
prosecuting officers are Federal and not local, 
we should look toward a new solution to the 
problem (i. e., cutting down the representa- 
tion of those areas that deny others the right 
to vote) but not eliminate jury trials. To 
bypass the jury in this situation would be 
unwise, for a logical extension of this argu- 
ment would be that a man should never be 
tried by members of his own race, or na- 
tionality, or religion, or sex, or economic 
group, etc., since they might be sympathetic 
to the defendant. We all would balk at 
trying southern violators by northern juries, 
or vice versa. If we ever get to the state 
where we are willing to say that we should 
refuse jury trials because juries won't con- 
vict, we will have taken away a basic right 
for which we have fought for many cen- 
turies. It is my belief that civil liberties 
dictates, as does the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, that no man be placed in jeopardy 
of jail unless he has the right to a trial by a 
jury of his peers if he so desires. 

I also believe that the argument that there 
is little factual disagreement in these con- 
tempt cases and that therefore juries would 
not be necessary is, to my way of thinking, 
invalid. There will be factual questions to 
be decided, and besides, the jury historically, 
serves two purposes; to determine the physi- 
cal facts and to look at the entire situation 
and to apply the general law to the particular 
circumstances which only the community 
can know. Of course in the South this may 
mean a low rate of convictions, but civil lib- 
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erties is not measured by the number of 
convictions, even when those convictions are 
aimed at enforcing civil rights. I have no 
sympathy for those who would try to de- 
prive another of his rights, but my sympathy 
does go out to those rights, and it is for that 
reason that I believe that we cannot circum- 
vent jury trials, no matter what the cause. 
Appeal provisions and safeguards are not 
enough. Every lawyer knows that in the 
main, what happens during the trial will 
prevail. No matter how fair the procedures, 
or how thorough the appeal, the very elim- 
ination of the jury, in my opinion, deprives 
the accused of the fair trial civil libertics 
demands. I have great respect for the Feder- 
al judges in the country, but I also know that 
history has produced a Web. Thayer, and his 
sort also. I do not want to allow freedom 
versus jail to be left up to one man. 

Let us look at history for a moment. Con- 
sistency is not always wise, but in the area 
of personal liberty, there is no greater cor- 
nerstone than equal rights for both friend 
and foe. There cannot be one justice for us 
and one for them. 

Before the Constitution was written, Wil- 
liam Penn was indicted for speech against 
the crown. The jury in this case, although 
pressured unmercifully by the bench, re- 


- fused to convict, reserving the right to inter- 


pret the law as well as the facts. This case 
has come down to us as a hallmark of liberty. 
Also, before the Bill of Rights was written, 
John Peter Zenger was tried for criminal li- 
bel. The attorney for the defense (Andrew 
Hamilton, Alexander Hamilton's brother) 
admitted the facts that constituted guilt un- 
der the law, but demanded that the law be 
changed by the jury. This acquittal is an- 
other hallmark in our fight for liberty. How 
many of us would have voted to convict John 
Brown even though he was, in fact guilty 
under the law? How many of us would have 
voted to convict the violators of the Fugitive 
Slave Act, or would have sat back while per- 
mitting a judge, without a jury, to decide 
guilt or innocence? In fact, no jury was per- 
mitted under this act, a fact which roused 
the Abolitionists to arms.) As I have said, 
there is not two brands of freedom, according 
to who is in the driver’s seat. 

But let us look a little closer into the use 
of the injunction and contempt itself. The 
major case which liberals thought wrongly 
decided was the Debs case. When the Gov- 
ernment could not gain a conviction against 
Gene Debs for his participation in the Pull- 
man strike (they first tried to convict him 
for conspiracy. This conviction required a 
jary trial), they turned around and sen- 
tenced him, without benefit of a trial by 
jury, for contempt, Debs having allegedly 
violated a Federal injunction. Governor Alt- 
geld, of Ilinois, decried this trial without 
jury, as did one of the greatest liberals of 
all times, Clarance Darrow. The liberals, 
like Debs, Altgeld, and Darrow, who had to 
fight to establish the right to trial by jury, 
condemned the injunction-contempt-no 
jury trial procedure one of our greatest 
threats to liberty. Yet, today, all seems to 
have been forgotten by the liberal. 

Labor, historically harrassed by injunc- 
tion-contempt proceedings, fought hard and 
long and finally got through Congress the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. Among its provisions 
are the following: 

“In all cases arising under this act in 
which a person shall be charged with con- 
tempt of a court of the United States * * * 
the accused shall enjoy. the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the contempt 
shall have been committed * * * [except 
where the contempt was by an officer of the 
court or in the court's presence].” 

This was considered another landmark for 
liberalism. 

Today, it appears as if labor and the lib- 
erals have forgotten the past as well as the 
possible future. Let us suppose someday 
Congress decides to take away our rights, 
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not by criminal statute, but by contempt 
action without trial by jury. A minority 
Could be destroyed this way, as well as 
helped, Also, why not injunctions against 
all crimes. We could get convictions with- 
out worrying about juries. 

This is, of course, not too likely to happen, 
but as I have tried to point out, we cannot 
have one set of rules when the Government 
is going our way and another set when it is 
going against us. Procedural consistency 
is too valuable to allow it to be controlled 
by the particular ideology in power, even if 
we agree with those in power and even if we 
Unalterably oppose those against whom it is 
aimed. The ends, no matter how desirable, 
do not justify the means. 

Associate Justice William O. Douglas in his 
book Almanac of Liberty wrote the follow- 
ing with regard to the above-mentioned 
William Penn case. 

„Short cuts are always tempting 
When one feels his cause is just. Short cuts 
have always been justified on the ground 
that, the ends being worthy, the means of 
reaching it are not important. Short cuts, 

ever, are dangerous. If they can be taken 
against one person or group they can be 
aken against another. Our greatest struggle 
has been to provide procedural safeguards 
that will protect us against ourselves and 
make it certain as possible that reason and 
Calm judgment will not be swept away by 
Passion and hysteria. Experience shows us 
that it is the William Penns of the world, 
Not the criminals, who suffer most when the 
Procedural safeguards for fair trials are re- 
laxed.“ 

We cannot give up civil liberties for civil 
Tights. It is not enough that all men are 
equal, unless all men are free. The liberal 
Must, and I congratulate you, Senator KE- 
Fauver, for realizing this, work for a society 
Where all men are equal and all men are 
free. It took us too long to build the strong 
Toad of jury trials to now cut into the wilds 
ot contempt trials. 

The right to vote will come, as will the 
end of discrimination, irrespective of the 
Jury-trial provisions. Perhaps it will take a 
little longer by taking the main road (al- 
though we can never know unless we try). 
If we don't guarantee jury trials, we may 
find ourselves in the position that Justice 
Black spoke of when he dissented against the 

is race liable law. There he said that 
if any minority group rejoices at that meth- 
Od of to provide civil rights they 
should remember the old adage: Another 
such victory and we are undone.” A 

By voting for jury trials, you have been 
Consistent with your high principles. It is 
true that politics makes strange bedfellows, 
but so does courage, and by voting for the 
Civil-rights legislation with jury trials you 
Will have declared the principle that there 
shall be no denial of civil liberties, either 
on the grounds of race, religion, sex, creed, 
or national origin, or on the grounds that 
Someone is your enemy. 

Sincerely, 
YALE B. BERNSTEIN. 


Job Difficulties of People Over 45 Years 
of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
Reader's Digest recently and an article 
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that appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News, June 29, 1957, concerning people 
over 45 years of age who have difficulty 
obtaining employment. 

For 20 years I have undertaken to 
focus attention on the unfair disad- 
vantages this group has in its efforts 
to obtain employment. It is encourag- 
ing to note that more and more interest 
is being shown in the problems of this 
group, 

The articles referred to follow: 

[From the Reader's Digest for July 1957] 
HELP WANTED: For THE FORTY-PLUS 
(Condensed from Your Life) 

(By Ronald Schiller) 

Forty-seven-year-old Harry Davis boarded 
his usual commuter train in a pleasant sub- 
urb. There was nothing in his appearance 
that set him apart. But the appearance was a 
mask, for Harry Davis was a man in desperate 
trouble. After 23 years with the same firm, he 
had lost his $11,000 job as office manager 
when his company merged with a larger con- 
cern. And despite a year of heroic effort, he 
had been unable to find another position— 
because of his age. 

When the train reached the city, Harry 
strode purposefully down the platform. But 
instead of boarding a bus or taxi to his office, 
as did the other passengers, he went into the 
waiting room. This was the moment when 
that feeling of despair and panic invariably 
assailed him. He waited for it to subside, 
then telephoned the three employment 
agencies where he had applications on file. 
He got the usual answers: “Nothing inter- 
esting for you today, Mr. Davis.“ Next he 
opened his newspaper to the employment 
section (he didn't like to read it on the 
train where friends might see him) and 
scanned the long columns, skipping those 
ads which specified “under 40” or “under 
45.“ circling others which required personal 
letters. Most of the rest of the day he spent 
sitting in offices waiting to be interviewed 
by personnel managers, most of them 
younger than he, who had answered his 
letters regarding previous ads. 

Harry's interviews usually went well. He 
is capable, intelligent, and well qualified for 
the positions he has sought. But he cannot 


“hide the damning “Age: 47“ on his applica- 


tion blank. He is on the wrong side of that 
mysterious, senseless 40-year age barrier 
which, in the American labor market, sepa- 
rates the employables from those considered 
“too old" to hire. 

Among Harry's worst enemies are the pen- 
sion and retirement plans that many firms 
have instituted to protect their employees. 
To hire a man Harry’s age a company may 
have to pay twice as much in premiums as 
for a man in his thirties. When Harry has 
offered to waive his pension rights or pay the 
additional premiums himself, he has usually 
been told that it is against company policy or 
that it would mess up the bookkeeping. 

A big problem to a man in Harry's position 
is to maintain his morale. A dozen times a 
day he has to remind himself, “You're in 
fine health, you're in the prime of life, you've 
had valuable business experience. You may 
land the yery next job you apply for. Just 
keep plugging.” 

But these self-administered pep talks can- 
not stay Harry’s rapidly deteriorating finan- 
cial condition. Like many white-collar 
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I do not know what is going to happen to 
Harry and his family. When I last saw him 
he was on his way to another interview, for 
a job as supervisor of a shipping department 
for a small firm that would pay him $4,000 a 
year. It's a young company,” said Harry 
hopefully. “With my experience there 
should be plenty of room for advance- 
Dent: 

Everything related here about Harry Davis 
is true except his name. But whatever we 
call him, he is important to us. He is repre- 
sentative of a growing reservoir of unem- 
ployed American men over 40, and women 
over 35. I have interviewed many such men 
and women, ranging from factory and office 
workers to professionals and executives. 
Their stories differ in detail from Harry’s, but 
they all share three things: frustrated lives, 
shattered hopes, and fear of the future. 

Age bias in employment is an increasingly 
serious matter in the United States because 
the proportion of middle aged in our popula- 
tion is rocketing upward. Fifty years ago 
the average life expectancy of American men 
was 47 years; today it is 67. Moreover, peo- 
ple today stay young longer. Their normal 
useful working life has stretched consider- 
ably. Yet employers continue to set age lim- 
itations in their hiring policies that might 
have applied in the 1890's, 

The Department of Labor recently made an 
extensive survey of employers to find out why 
they don’t hire older workers. The reasons 
were difficult to pin down. But the general 
feeling was that older people were too slow 
to meet production requirements, “too set 
in their ways,” less creative than younger 
workers, harder to train, more prone to ab- 
senteeism, and that their physical condition 
was not as good. 

The latter charge is undeniably true: if a 
job involves heavy physical work, a young 
man is apt to be better. But the other 
reasons have turned out to be myths. A 
survey of 3,313,000 employees made by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
showed that in work performance 93 percent 
of the older workers were equal or superior 
and only 7 percent were not equal to younger 
workers. A more detailed study by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois revealed that rates of 
absenteeism and lateness are actually lower 
among older employees, and that their loyal- 
ty, sense of responsibility, and morale are 
higher, They are also less prone to acci- 
dents. 

On the white-collar and executive level a 
common myth is that serious morale prob- 
lems develop if older men are put to work 
under executives younger than themselves, 
In cases where circumstances have forced the 
issue, this theory has failed to hold up. Two 
years ago, for example, a New Jersey elec- 
tronic concern, needing executive help, vio- 
lated its own employment age policy by hir- 
ing 2 men in their fifties. They turned out 
so well that last year 5 more were hired. 
“From now on older men get preference 
here,” the young president of the firm told 
me. “They've upgraded the whole level of 
work.” 

“Actually,” states the NAM report, “older 
workers are the cream of the crop.” 

As a result of such findings, a few large 


concerns have begun to reexamine their em- 


ployment practices, with good results. One 
department store now makes it a policy to 
hire older workers. “Hiring employees over 
40 is good business for us,” reports a Chicago 
manufacturer, adding that any slowing of 


workers, he has never been able to save much speed among older workers is more than 


money. There has been a family to raise— 
two sons—and his position has required that 
he maintain a good standard of living. He 
received 2 months’ severance pay when he was 
discharged, and State unemployment com- 
pensation helped while it lasted, But, out- 
side of a little money in the bank, his only 
assets are a 3-year-old car, some life insur- 
ance, and a $16,000 house on which there re- 
mains a $10,000 mortgage. 


made up by higher quality work. An insur- 
ance company, disturbed by the fact that 
many girl office workers quit work after a 
short time, now makes it a policy to hire 
older women. 

The 40-plus clubs, composed of older un- 
employed executives who have banded to- 
gether in several cities to help each other 
find jobs, were among the first agencies to 
dramatize the situation, and over a period 
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of years report some remarkable successes, 

The New York club has placed so many of 
its members in the past 2 years that it has 
nad to advertise for new job seekers. The 
Boston club reports it returns to employ- 
ment “83 out of every 100 men” within 8 to 
28 days. The San Francisco club’s roster 
has dropped by two-thirds. 

Meanwhile, to help women over 40 find 
employment, San Francisco businessmen last 
year established an organization called Ca- 
reers Unlimited. It has placed more than 
50 women in jobs each month, Similar or- 
ganizations have been springing up in other 
cities. 

But hopeful as these activities are, they 
have not yet succeeded in skimming off more 
than a fraction of the middle-aged job seek- 
ers who report to Government employment 
agencies each month, The tragic fact re- 
vealed by the Department of Labor survey is 
that half of all employers still have age re- 
strictions, and that between 50 and 60 percent 
of the job openings are still not available to 
men over 40 or 45, or to women over 35. 

Federal and State Governments have not 
been idle. Two years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment took the initiative by abolishing age 
restrictions on Federal jobs. Five States— 
Colorado, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island—have passed laws 
forbidding age discrimination against work- 
ers, by either Government or private em- 
ployers. 

But employment experts now place their 
greatest hope in a new concept: special job 
counseling for workers over 40. The De- 
partment of Labor plans to help install 
trained counselors in all 1,700 of its employ- 
ment offices this year. The program is based 
on the highly successful experiences in 
Canada and New York State, where special 
advisers have succeeded in raising job place- 

ment of older workers by as much as 400 
percent. 

The job counselor’s task ranges from help- 
ing an applicant to recast his whole plan 
for the future down to such simple advice 
as telling a woman to use less lipstick. Some- 
times the counselor's most obvious advice 
requires the most persuasion, such as con- 
vincing a job seeker to be more realistic about 
pay demands, or to look for a job on the 
fringes of a city where younger people are 
often reluctant to work, or to retrain him- 
self in a skill that is in greater demand. 

In analyzing an applicant’s qualifications 
the counselor also searches for hidden em- 
ployable talents the job seeker may not him- 
self know he possesses, Examples: A 55-year- 
old textile salesman, unemployed for 16 
months, found satisfying work as a proof- 
reader; a 59-year-old former Army paymaster 
won a position as head of the research de- 
partment of an advertising agency. 

Persuading employers to drop their age 
bars is the toughest part of the counselor's 
job. It takes missionary zeal, diplomacy, 
“and sometimes a touch of honest guile,” 
says Joe Nawn, special counselor to the 40- 
plus job seekers at the Newburgh, N. Y., 
State employment office. Once an employer 
phoned Joe asking if he had a receptionist— 
“under 30, of course.” Joe knew a widow 
who qualified in everything but age and badly 
needed the work. He talked so fast and en- 
thusiastically about the lady’s experience, 
ability, and charm that the question of age 
never arose again. A month later the em- 
ployer called to say how pleased he was with 
his new receptionist. “Did you know she 
was over 50?” asked Joe. “Gosh,” exclaim 
the Shocked employer, “I forget to ask her 


“No community today can afford to be 
without the services of a special job counselor 
for the 40-plus,” says Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, chairman of New York State's 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. “But the counselor cannot do the 
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whole job. He needs the community’s help.” 

Desmond's plan for community action con- 
sists of four steps: (1) Organize a steering 
committee of members from the local cham- 
ber of commerce, service clubs, and other 
civic groups; (2) make sure a special job 
counselor is appointed to the local employ- 
ment agency; (3) utilize the local schools’ 
vocational and adult-education services to 
retrain the unemployed when necessary; (4) 
enlist the community's biggest guns to help 
break down local employers’ prejudices 
against older workers. 

Any suggestion that older workers should 
be hired as a charitable gesture, or as a civic 
duty, infuriates Senator Desmond. “It 
should be no such thing,“ he explodes. “Em- 
ployers should hire them because it's to their 
own economic self-interest to do so. Older 
workers earn every dollar paid them.” 

The crisis that confronts the 40-plus right 
now, in an era of almost full employment, 
will seem minor compared with what we 
may expect in tthe 1960's, when the World 
War II “baby crop” enters the labor market. 
Unless business changes its attitude soon, 
warns Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, the 
growing number of middle-aged unemployed 
could become “the most potent group this 
country has ever known and force some kind 
of public program for its own survival.” 

The fact is, as President Eisenhower has 
stated, “We cannot afford to squander our 
manpower through a prejudice which ob- 
scures the values of maturity, responsibility, 
and constancy found in older workers.” 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 

June 29, 1957] 


THE CASE FOR FOLKS Over 45 


(Reprinted from the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times) 

A myth, says Webster, is an imaginary or 
fictitious thing or, person. The Times re- 
cently referred to the “vicious myth” con- 
cerning working ability of those over 65. 
Now, these unreal dragons again have been 
attacked by the New York State Labor De- 
partment. The department listed eight rea- 
sons given by employers for not hiring 
workers over 45 years old. The reasons and 
the truth: 

1. They are less productive. The truth: 
Three surveys, says the New York Industrial 
work by older workers are equal to or superior 
to that of younger employees. 

2. They are often absent, The truth: 
Older workers have a 20-percent better at- 
tendance record than younger workers, said 
a 1956 United States Labor Department 
survey. 

3. They are involved in more accidents, 
The truth: The same survey showed workers 
45 and over had 2.5 percent fewer disabling 
injuries, 25 percent fewer nondisabling in- 
juries than those under 45. 

4. They do not stay on the payroll long 
enough to justify hiring expenses. The 
truth: Studies show separation rates for 
older workers much lower than for younger 
employees. 

5. It is too costly to provide them with 
adequate pensions. The truth: “This is an 
easy generalization.” 

6. They will cause major increases in em- 
ployee group insurance costs. The truth: 
Here again it all depends on the nature of 
the plan. 

7. They don't have needed job skills. The 
truth: “On the contrary,” the article says, 


eg” the older worker is likely to possess more 


skills, training, and know-how than younger 
job hunters.” 

8. They are inflexible and unimaginative, 
have trouble getting along with y 
workers. The truth: An unjust, sweeping 
generalization which is seriously overrated. 

The Bulletin points up again our national 
inconsistency in clinging to age limitations 
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long since overcome, In deliberately wasting 
a large and necessary portion of our man- 
power potential. In the common interest, it 
is every man's business to challenge and cor- 
rect any and all of these myths whenever 
faced with them. Equally, we should sup- 
port and encourage such practical efforts as 
Industrial Experience, Inc,, now being or- 
ganized in St. Petersburg, to employ skilled 
workers over 65. In this aging Nation the 
bell of time is tolling. Either we will over- 
come these mythical figures or they will 
overcome us. 


Death of Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the passing of our late be- 
loved colleague, Joseph McCarthy, me- 
morial resolutions were passed across 
the country by representative civic 
groups. Two of such resolutions were 
adopted by the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee of California and by the 
board of supervisors of the city and coun- 
ty of San Francisco. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of each resolution be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the texts of 
the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 2 

Whereas Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wis- 
consin had during his lifetime been in the 
forefront in humanity's fight against Com- 
munism; and 

Whereas his death has been a great loss to 
the American people; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee of California regrets the 
paing of Benator McCarthy; and be it fur- 

er 


Resolveđ, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Mrs. Joseph McCarthy and Cali- 
fornia's Representatives in Congress. 

Adopted May 10, 1957. 

RESOLUTION 17787—In MEMORIAM , SENATOR 
JOSEPH MCCARTHY 


Whereas thousands of San Franciscans 
have been profoundly saddened to note the 
passing of United States Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin; and 

Whereas the tragic loss visited on the sor- 
rowing family of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy is one which will be shared in great 
measure by all enlightened people through- 
out the world, who accorded him the deepest 
respect for his uncompromising honesty and 
steadfast devotion to the highest American 
principles: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of San Francisco ad- 
journ its meeting this day out of respect to 
the memory of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy; and that a suitable copy of this reso- 
lution be tendered to his bereaved widow, 
Mrs. Jean Kerr McCarthy, as an expression 
of the Board's heartfelt sympathy and con- 
dolence. 

(The foregoing resolution was introduced 
by Supervisor James Leo Halley, on behalf 
of all members of the Board of Supervisors 
of the City and County of San Francisco, and 


oa 
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Adopted by unanimous vote thereof at the 
Board meeting held on Monday, May 6, 1957.) 
JohN Jar FERDON, 
President of the Board of Supervisors. 
JOHN R. MCGRATH, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 
GEO. CHRISTOPHER, 


Mayor of the City and County of 
San Francisco, 


Tribute to the Late Senator McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, since 
the decease of our late colleague, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, a large number of 
Organizations and institutions, includ- 

State legislatures, political groups 
and others, have adopted resolutions ex- 
Pressing their deep regret and profound 
Sympathy over the passing of this true 
Patriot, who did so much to alert this 

Public to the Communist danger. 

Among such organizations is the Mli- 
nois Federation of Republican Women, 
Who on May 8, 1957, uttered a proclama- 

on expressing the sense of loss over the 

of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin. I request unanimous 
Consent that a copy of this proclamation 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 


There being no objection, the procla- 
Mation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas in the death of Senator Joseph R. 

Carthy, the United States Senate has lost 
One of its most courageous Members, a great 

Publican Senator who, like his friend, 
Senator Robert A. Taft, will be remembered 
long after his passing; and 

Whereas since even before the Korean war, 
Senator McCarthy was the leader of the pa- 
trlotic fight to eliminate pro-Communists 
and subversives from our Government and 
from vital defense industries; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy fought the 

unists and their supporters at the 
Sacrifice of his health and in spite of the 
fact that it made him the victim of the same 
Organized smear tactics which forced MARTIN 
Dres out of Congress, and deprived our coun- 
try of the services of Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy served his party 
Well by personally campaigning for and help- 
ing to elect many Republicans to high office, 
but put his country ahead of his party, and 
fought valiantly, in war and in peace, against 
Our Nation’s enemies; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy, in the great 
American tradition of Abraham Lincoln, rose 
to high office over the handicaps of poverty 
and lack of an early education, yet always 
lived a modest and exemplary personal life, 
&nd, when his income tax returns were scru- 
tinized at the demand of his enemies, he 
Was found by the Democrat in charge of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to have overpaid 
his taxes by more than $1,000: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Republican Women expresses its deepest re- 
gret at the death of Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, and consequent great loss to the 
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State of Wisconsin, to the Republican Party, 
and to our country, and extends its heartfelt 
sympathies to his widow; and 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Mrs. McCarthy, to the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin on behalf of the people 
of Wisconsin, and to Senator Evererr M. 
Dirxsen, who courageously served on Senator 
McCarthy's committee and voted against the 
censure of Senator McCarthy. 

Done at the spring meeting of the Illinois 
Federation of Republican Women on this 8th 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1957. 


Disarmamert Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Urges Caution on 
Disarmament Plans,” from the July 17, 
1957; issue of the Greenville (S. C.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

URGES CAUTION ON DISARMAMENT PLANS 

Hope is still entertained in many Ameri- 
can circles that some new agreement can be 
reached with Russia that will provide for a 
certain degree of curtailment in armaments. 

To the citizen following the disarmament 
news, this hope appears very slim, espe- 
cially when every proposal made from the 
western side seems to meet with somewhat 
contemptuous Russian disparagement. 

But voices of caution are being raised 
which may very well cause more of us to be 
less eager for the West to seek too hastily 
to bring up proposals that will please the 
Kremlin. Our experience with Russian tac- 
tics suggests that if Russia ever agrees to 
armament cutting proposals, it will insist 
on a pian that will give the Soviets some 
distinct advantage in a military and political 
way. 

That is the fear of some who view with a 
certain uneasiness the current talks. A case 
in point is the opinion presented in a recent 
article by G. F. Hudson, director of Far East 
studies at Oxford University. Mr. Hudson is 
a distinguished historian who served 6 years 
in the research department of the British 
Foreign Office. 

His studies of the world situation lead him 
to the conclusion that “unfortunately it is 
extremely difficult, because of the actual 
circumstances of the strategic situation in 
Europe, to imagine any agreement on limi- 
tation of arms which, however fair it might 
seem on the surface, would not in practice 
work out to the disadvantage of the West.“ 

It may seem an extreme view to say that 
almost any arms curtailment agreement 
would give Russia an advantage over the 
West, but there can be little doubt that it is 
the determined Russian aim to gain such an 
advantage. The Kremlin policy is likely to 
be to keep stalling on really fair and 
equitable proposals in the hope of eventually 
gaining concessions that will give it a real 
victory. 

And this country could do itself a grave 
injury by allowing eagerness to reach an 
agreement to blind it to the traps which 
shrewd Kremlin negotiators will lay. 
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The Treasury’s Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s Washington Post there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “The Treas- 
ury's Dilemma.” It has reference to the 
recent offering by the Treasury of Gov- 
ernment bonds at 4 percent interest. It 
correctly points out that a part of the 
trouble was brought about by the Treas- 
ury itself, in originating the high inter- 
est rate when it offered the 3½ percent 
issue in 1953. 

It is a very readable and thought- 
provoking editorial. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to bt printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TREASURY'S DILEMMA 


Criticism of the Treasury for the 4-percent 
interest rate it has offered on some of its 
refinancing has been coming hot and heavy 
from Democrats in Congress. Such criticism 
would be more constructive if it pointed a 
feasible alternative way out of the dilemma, 
The Treasury has $24 billion in Government 
obligations coming due during the remainder 
of this calendar year. It either had to refi- 
nance these at rates which would attract 
funds or pay them off in cash—which it is in 
no position to do, Although the response 
will be the test, the rates of 4 percent for 4- 
year notes (actually redeemable in 2 years) 
and 3% percent for 120-day certificates do 
not seem out of line with present market 
requirements. 

To castigate the Treasury for the predica- 
ment is easy. It did, Judging from the over- 
subscription, pay too much when it sold 
long-term issues at 314 percent in 1953. Be- 
cause of the outcries during the latter busi- 
ness decline, it may have been gunshy and 
may have neglected opportunities for plac- 
ing more of the debt on a long-term basis. 
Secretary Humphrey has not been conspic- 
uously successful, certainly, in stretching 
out the debt. The average maturity stood 
at 46 months in 1953; in May of 1957 it was 
43 months. In the past, too, various high 
Treasury officials proclaimed their belief that 
interest rates were too low; and this belief 
(which may well have been correct at the 
time) is now being cited against them. 

Yet no one can think that the Treasury is 
pleased with the rates it now has to offer. 
The Treasury’s job is to finance the activities 
of Government and manage the Federal debt. 
The new issues, which replace issues ranging 
downward from 3% percent to 1% percent 
for certain short-term obligations, will in- 
crease debt service costs substantially— 
adding perhaps hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the Federal budget. Moreover, the 
Treasury 1s approaching the legal limit of 
4% nt on Government bonds, although 
this does not apply to other types of secu- 
rities. 

‘The fact is, however, that the Treasury is 
a competitor in the tremendous demand for 
funds from corporations and from State and 
local governments. This demand remains 
heavy despite the high rediscount rate set by 
the Federal Reserve Board. It would no 
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doubt increase rather than diminish if inter- 
est rates generally were made easier, 

Thus the Treasury is caught in a squeeze, 
Its immediate concern with refinancing calls 
for a lower Federal Reserve interest rate. 
Yet its broader concern with preventing 
runaway inflation calls for support of the 
Fed. Actually there have been many dis- 
agreements between the Treasury and the 
independent Federal Reserve. Critics who 
complain that the relationship is too cozy 
overlook the fact that one proof of coziness 
would be a suggestion that the Fed again sup- 
port the government bond market—which 
has not occurred. 

A case can be made that the present 
inflation is not of the classical variety, since 
excess capacity exists in steel, automobiles 
and other heavy industry, and hence that 
easier money would promote more demand. 
But it is hard to argue that easier money for 
more plant expansion would be a curative 
when the labor market is already tight in 
most instances and surplus capacity already 
exists. 

Certainly the philosophy of postponing un- 
essential expansion, which is one odjective 
of the high interest rates that influence the 
Treasury's action, involves some risk that the 
economy may become stagnant. It is neces- 
sary to apply the brakes very carefully, and 
to watch closely the effects on small business. 
But this risk is preferable to the risk of wild 
inflation which many of the alternate sug- 
gestions would invite. It is far easier to talk 
of cheaper money than to face the morning- 
after consequences. 


Annual Report of the United States Attor- 
ney for the Northern District of Illinois, 
July 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
northern section of Illinois has as its 
chief law-enforcing official at the Fed- 
eral level a man whom it was my pleas- 
ure to nominate. His name is Robert 
Teiken. He is the United States attor- 
ney for northern Illinois. In my judg- 
ment he has made an excellent record. 
Ever so often he issues a very brief re- 
port of some of the accomplishments of 
his office, I think it is quite worthy of 
a place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
ILLINOIS 
It is again a pleasure to report to the At- 

torney General and to tħe people of the 18 

northern counties of Illinois concerning the 

activities of the office of the United States 


attorney for the northern district of Illinois 
for the fiscal year just ended. 


Since litigation is the chief activity of th: 
Office, it is fitting to report the 3 aha 
failures we have had in the courts, 

The United States Supreme Court passed 
on four important cases originating from this 
district and ordered reargument in another. 

In U. S. v. Achilli, the Court decided that 
the Government must prosecute income-tax 
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evasion as a felony and not as a misde- 
meanor. Achilli’s felony conviction was, 
therefore, upheld. 

In U. S. v. Witkowich, the district court 
ruled that, during the period between a de- 
portation order and the deportee’s actual de- 
parture from the country, he may be com- 
pelled to answer only those questions which 
concern his availability for deportation. 

U. S. v. Korpan is significant because it is 
the only Supreme Court case which has in- 
terpreted the phrase so-called slot ma- 
chine.” The court of appeals had reversed 
the defendant’s conviction in the district 
court. On certiorari, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the court of appeals and upheld the 
Government's position. 

U. S. v. Roviaro: In this now well-known 
case dealing with the identity of Government 
informers, I regret to say that the Supreme 
Court did not follow the lead of our court 
of appeals and reversed the Government's 
position. 

In U. S. v. Lightfoot, the Supreme Court 
nas ordered reargument. It is significant to 
note in respect to the Lightfoot case that de- 
spite Yates v. U. S., recently decided, the 
Lightfoot case apparently has sufficient merit 
to require further study by the Court, 

In the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit we represented the Goy- 
ernment in some 51 appeals during the year. 
Some of the more important decisions in- 
clude: ` 

1. U. S. v. Nathan represents the first time 
this court of appeals has dealt at length 
with the problem of denial of civil rights by 
vote falsification. The decision is notable 
for the court’s highly technical and erudite 
discussion of the application of general in- 
tent as against specific intent in suffrage 
cases under the civil rights statute, 18 U. S. C. 
241. The distinction made by the court of 
the Williams and Screws cases is a netable 
contribution to this field of law. The Su- 
preme Court denied the defendant's applica- 
tion for certiorari in this case. 

2. In U. S. v. Ansani the court affirmed the 
conviction of members of the Chicago crime 
syndicate who attempted to evade the pro- 
visions of the Johnson Act by selling so- 
called trade boosters which were nothing but 
electronic devices to substitute for the 
familiar spring and reels found in one-armed 
bandits. Certiorari was denied by the Su- 
preme Court ip this case. 

3. U. S. v. Holsman is of significance to the 
practical administration of mail-fraud stat- 
utes. We obtained a reaffirmance in this 
field of the familiar doctrine that a bench 
judgment may not be disturbed on appeal 
except for a total lack of evidence, and that 
good faith is a factual defense and not a 
legal defense. 

4. In re April 1956 term grand jury, an- 
other facet of the Shotwell tax case is ex- 
amined. The case extends the doctrine of 
Grand Jury secrecy to prevent the Govern- 
ment from using grand-jury documents in 
a civil proceeding. A 

5. In U. S. v. Parker, the defendant's con- 
viction for perjury was affirmed on appeal. 
The case is of the utmost significance to 
the Government for its definition of the 
word “material” as used in the perjury stat- 
ute (18 U. S. C. 1621). 

6. In U. S. v. Rodriguez the court of ap- 
peals wrote 1 of the 2 existing Federal opin- 
ions recognizing the fact that in a criminal 
case an oral stipulation between counsel for 
the Government and counsel for the defend- 
ant, made in the presence of a defendant, is 
admissible in evidence and binding. 

7. In U. S. v. Killian the court affirmed 
the defendant's conviction for falsely deny- 
ing that he was a Communist in a certificate 
filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board, Although the case was decided after 
the decision of the Supreme Court in U. S. 
v. Jencks, the court of appeals made no ref- 
erence to the Jencks case and followed its 
own former decision in the Lightfoot case 
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concerning the right to inspect Government 
investigative reports. 

8. U. S. v. Walker will be of practical im- 
portance in the administration of the Nar- 
cotic Control Act because the court flatly 
holds that hearsay evidence may constitute 
probable cause for search and seizure with- 
out a search warrant. 

9. In Hsuan Wei v. Robinson the Govern- 
ment obtained a reversal of a ruling by 
Judge Perry. The court of appeals held that 
a Chinese marine who was admitted to the 
United States for Marine training was de- 
portable upon the termination of such train- 
ing. 

Now pending in the court of appeals is the 
United States attorney’s petition to disbar 
Attorney Abraham Teitelbaum, twice con- 
victed of income-tax fraud. The district 
court denied the petition on the ground that 
no moral turpitude was involved in the tax 
fraud cases. 

In the district court, the Government's 
most important victory was in the 5-week 
trial of 3 steel companies found to be 
discharging solids in the Calumet River to 
such an extent that the channel became 
blocked. Judge Barnes ordered the com- 
panies to restore the channel to “its estab- 
lished depth.” 

The Government won denaturalization 
cases against two top Chicago area Com- 
munists, Leo Fisher and Anthony Minerich- 
Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, alias Paul De- 
Lucia, a leader of Chicago's crime syndicate 
and one of the Nation's top hoodlums, was 
also ordered denaturalized. The Ricca case 
culminated about 3 years of intensive work 
by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

A number of important criminal cases 
were also tried during the year. The noto- 
rious “Mr. Five by Five,” who had been pre- 
viously acquitted in Buffalo, was convicted 
of using an interstate wire to defraud. Je- 
seph Marzec and other officials of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union were convicted of 
income-tax evasion arising out of their fall- 
ure to pay taxes on kickbacks from loan 
brokers dealing in Polish Roman Catholic 
Union loans. Convictions were also obtained 
in 3 major bank robberies, 3 bank embez- 
zlement cases, and a manslaughter case. 
Guilty pleas were entered in several ob- 
scenity cases. One heroin peddler was sen- 
tenced to 17 years, the longest narcotics 
sentence in the history of the District. Re- 
cently, 3 defendants were found guilty of 
selling 56 pounds of marijuana, During the 
year, Hodge, Hintz, and Epping pleaded 
guilty and were sentenced, as was the for- 
mer secretary of the Sigma Chi Fraternity- 
Anthony DeRosa, whom the Chicago police 
have never been able to convict, pleaded 
guilty to theft from interstate shipment and 
is awaiting sentence. The former mayor 
of Joliet, Ill., was sentenced for failure to 
pay income taxes on unreported kickbacks 
from contractors installing parking meters 
and a waterworks for the city of Joliet. We 
were unsuccessful in two important cases. 
Although a jury found an escort service 
operator guilty of violating the White Slave 
Traffic Act, the judge set the verdict aside- 
Joseph Glimco and his codefendants were 
found not guilty of labor racketeering. Two 
other cases came to an abrupt end before 
trial; a prominent banker was shot before 
trial for misapplication of bank funds and 
a well-know lawyer jumped or fell from his 
apartment window on the eve of a Mann 
Act trial. 

Several important indictments returned 
during the year will be tried this coming 
year. -One of these is a mail-fraud indict- 
ment against Nathan Shavin, a Chicago law- 
year with a large personal-injury practice. 
Albert Paull will be tried for fencing stolen 
furs, Dr. Jay Schmidt for using the mails 
to defraud, and Harry Cohen for submitting 
false and fraudulent documents to obtain 
FHA loans. Paul “the Waiter’ DeLucia, de- 
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nuturaligeq this past year, will now be tried 
or income-tax evasion. Max Podalski and 
Jack Perno are awaiting trial on labor rack- 
eteering indictments. Taft-Hartley Act in- 
dictments are pending against Youngblood, 
Of the painters union; Gallagher of the 
tuckpointers union; and Angelo Inciso, of 

independent auto workers. 

in past years, we have often been able 

Correct questionable practices in the busi- 

ess community without actually instituting 
criminal proceedings. For example, as an 

th of the Hodge case, we called in 
approximately 150 bankers who had been 
Paying local officials to keep public funds 
on deposit. As a result of our warnings 
ed in this conference this practice has 
discontinued. 
We started the 1955-56 fiscal year with 
grand juries on call and we ended this 
year with the same number. During this 
ime we had 22 grand juries sitting for a 
of 340 sessions as compared to 206 for 
Preceding period. 2 
e most gratifying result of our activity 
this Past year has been the upsurge of 
Tespect for the Federal criminal process in 
district. The 1955 conviction and sen- 
ng of a precinct captain and his “ghost” 
flection board in the first ward started this 
Upsurge and brought about three things. 
First, it demonstrated to the professional 
nct election officials that their ward 
tteemen were powerless to protect 
wem from Federal prosecution. Second, 
t gave renewed courage to the various indi- 
Viduals and civic groups who, for many years 
been laboring in vain for clean elec- 
tions, Third, local election officials were put 
On notice that tolerance of corruption might 
wi them parties to a vote fraud conspiracy. 
th this background, a Federal grand jury 
Commenced an investigation in the summer 
Of 1956 to determine why 100 to 150 fraudu- 
names per precinct appeared on the 
Poll lists in the transient and river wards, 
= the evidence collected in our 1955 vote 
raud investigation had shown. Precinct 
vassers appeared as witnesses before the 
Brand jury, and had difficulty explaining 
how hames remained on the poll lists for 5 
and 6 years after the registrants had moved 
away or died. Evidently, word was passed 
the precinct canvassers that the Fed- 
ral grand jury knew its business, for, in the 
Saal Canvass before the 1956 fall general 
flection, about 177,000 names were removed 
the poll lists by the canvassers them- 
Selves, The professional precinct workers 
Evidently realized what it meant for the 
3 to be interested in an election, for on 

Ovember 6, 1956, Chicago experienced its 
fleanest election since the turn of the cen- 
Ury. It is too much to believe that the 
Professional precinct workers had voluntarily 
Teformed, so it must be concluded that fear 
of Federal prosecution motivated the renais- 
šance in Chicago's political morality. 

The most significant law-enforcement 
technique this office has developed during 
1 Year has been our ever-expanding cross- 

x system of tabulating the activities of 

involved in organized crime. This 

m implements our belief that we must 

not wait for a case involving organized crime 

~ come to us, but, rather, we must identify 

ter bring to terms those on the ascendancy 

the rackets before they become so en- 

trenched that it is virtually impossible to 
Obtain evidence against them. 

„ Financially, we have much more than 

Larned our salt.” Nine tort claims cases 
Were tried; 5 were decided in favor of the 

vernment and 4 for the plaintiffs. Of the 
$765,635 claimed in these cases, we paid out 
pas d $16,065. In addition, we settled Ig ther 
rt cases involving claims of $240,238 for 
$29,010. In other words, injury claims of 
$1,005,873 against the Government were dis- 
topes of for $45,075, or a face-value saving 
$960,797. Our collection unit recovered 
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fines of $114,099, civil obligations of $355,281, 
undocketed collections of $111,894, bond for- 
feitures of $3,020, a $100 penalty, and 
$119,678 of com claims, for a total 
collection for the Government of nearly 
$700,000. 

Again this year, in conjunction with our 
Chicago Police Department liaison officer, we 
have escorted some 2,000 high school civics 
students through this office and the other 
nearby Federal agencies concerned with the 
judicial process. It is always inepiring to 
meet with these splendid future citizens 
who visit us with their civics instructors to 
get firsthand knowledge of the Federal 
process. Members of our staff have on their 
own time and at their own expense talked 
to over 150 civic and service groups about 
the work of our office and the Department of 


Justice. The numerous letters of apprecia- 


tion we receive from participants in both 
programs highly attest the usefulness of 
these programs in interpreting the Federal 
judicial process to our citizens. 

The law school student program has again 
proved its worth to us and to the students 
who participate in it. We feel that the in- 
troduction of these law students to the 
public service not only is beneficial to the 
student, but also to the profession ang the 
Government service. re 

The accomplishments of this o over 
the past ne have been made possible by 
a highly competent group of enthusiastic 
men and women who devote their full time 
and energy to one client, the United States 
of America. The record reflected in this 
report is also due to the wholehearted co- 
operation of our judges and the investiga- 
tive agencies. Without them and our very 
loyal staff of civil servants our workload 
would be impossible to carry. 

Though our obligation as Government 
lawyers requires zealous and resourceful 
representation of our client, we are ever 
cognizant of the fact that, above all, we 
must seek a just result in every case in 
which we appear. 

It is an honor to be called by our Presi- 
dent to reprerent the United States in this 
Judicial District of Northern Ilinois, and 
it is a real privilege to enjoy the leadership 
and support of the Attorney General of the 
United States of America in this represen- 


tation. 


The Algerian Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a further 
series of comments and editorials on the 
Algerian crisis. 8 

The growing number of reports both 
here and abroad on the Algerian prob- 
lem appearing in the press during the 
past weeks indicates that the political 
atmosphere may be improving to the 
point where reasonable settlements can 
be explored. 

The selections I insert today confirm 
this growing interest, and the need for 
a reexamination of the problem by our 
own State Department. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
jals and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
20, 1957] 


KENNEDY, ALGERIA, AND FRANCE—SENATOR'S 
VIEWS On ISSUE SEEN SHARED BY INCREAS- 
ING NUMBER OF FRENCHMEN 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY'S call upon the 
administration 2 weeks ago to stop support- 
ing the French war in Algeria pleased neither 
the State Department nor the French Gov- 
ernment, which profoundly resents outside 
intervention in what they have chosen to 
ee a domestic affair, 

s proposal was that the 

the Premier of Tunisia, the Sue, pe gtd 

rocco, and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 

ganization be used to reach a settlement in 

Algeria which would achieve independence 

for Algeria and interdependence between 

France and her north African neighbors. 
Dulles’ reply was that Algeria is an ex- 

tremely complex French problem, that he 
would “hate to see it made ours,” and that 
if the Senator wants to tilt against colonial- 
ism he ought to concentrate on the Russian 
variety. 

It may be that the Senator's public re- 
marks were ill advised from the viewpoint of 
French reactions, but there was certainly 
nothing anti-French about them. The 
French position in Algeria is becoming-in- 
creasingly hopeless. The problem is com- 
plex, as all great problems are. It is ours, 
whether we want to make it so or not. 
France is a member of NATO, as such is 
organized in the common defense of Europe, 
and is the recipient of American arms, while 
the bulk of her army is engaged in a squalid 
guerrilla war against Algeria nationalists, 
This war prejudices the position of the whole 
West in all Africa, the Middle East, and Asia, 
and greatly contributes to pro-Russian 
sentiment. 

Furthermore, the administration, itself, 
shares the views of Senator KENNEDY about 
how the problem should be settled. 

And so do an increasing number of able, 
influential Frenchmen. If Senator KEN- 
NEDY’'s intervention alds them, he will have 
done a service. If his remarks only serve 
to harden the minds (and the arteries) of 
upholders of the present policy, and whet 
the appetites of Algerian extremists, he will 
have done more harm than good. But noth- 
ing he said should encourage either. 

The revolt in Algeria has endured nearly 
3 years, and until recently it almost 
amounted to treason in France to criticize 
the policy of pacification by force. 

But dissenters are now coming to the fore 
as the result of the total failure of that 
policy, 

Three books have recently appeared in 
France by authors known to all Frenchmen, 
who represent quite different political orien- 
tations. 

M. Servan-Schreiber is the young editor 
of L'Express, the paper of former Premier 
Mendes-France. M. Philip is a former 
Socialist minister and veteran pro-European. 
Finally, M. Raymond Aron, professor at the 
Sorbonne and a senior editor of Le Figaro, 
is an outstanding conservative. 

All report on the Algerian situation from 
first-hand experience and profound study. 
The conclusions of each are colored by the 
temperaments and general political views 
of their authors. 

M. Servan-Schreiber, an early critic, be- 
ing of military age, was called to the colors 
and shipped to Algeria to halt his type- 
writer. The result is “Lieutenant in Algeria,” 
is as devastating an account of the Idiocles 
aa confusions of French policy as one can 
read. 

M. Philip writes in the “Social Treason” as 
a liberal Socialist despising the lack of prin- 
ciple of his own party and the adverse effect 
on European socialists in general. 

M. Aron, whose mind is lucid and cool, 
writes in the “Algerian Tragedy” with his 
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usual detachment and intellectual objec- 
vity. 
is But all agree that the policy Initiated by 
M. Moilet cannot succeed; that it is based 
on a myth—that “Algeria is an integral part 
of the French nation"; that the loss of 
French sovereignty in Algeria need not mean 
the economic ruin of France; and that a 
solution lies along the lines suggested by 
Senator KENNEDY and strongly upheld by 
Premier Bourguiba of Tunis, perhaps the 
ablest prowestern statesman in the Arab 
world. 

Many Frenchmen of all parties have pri- 
vately shared these views for some time. 
The difficulty has been to break -the deep- 
freezing French public opinion. But it is 
breaking, and the thaw has not been in- 
duced by leftists. 

Both enlightened conservatives, Senator 
KENNEDY and M. Aron have much in com- 
mon apart from their views of the Algerian 
question, 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald American 
of July 7, 1957] 
SENATOR KENNEDY AND FRENCH IMPERIALISM 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 

Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
has again demonstrated that he is amply 
equipped with a rather rare quality—po- 
litical courage. 

For the young statesman has made a 
speech on the Senate floor reciting the 
French record in ‘Algeria and in Indochina 
and calling on the United States to stand 
for its old ideals on independence. He asked 
that the United States come out against co- 
lonialism and for Algerian independence. 

Naturally every newspaper in Paris is 
storming for Senator KENNEDY'S scalp. 

And Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
coldly remarked the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee on United 
Nations could more profitably spend his time 
opposing Communism and the Soviet Union. 

As a matter of fact the Kennedy speech 
on French colonialism and our supine sup- 
port of it has been crying to be made for 
nearly a decade. 

Only a man dedicated to the truth and 
impervious to the maudlin cries of French 
sentimentalists would make a speech on this 
subject. Ai 

Senator Kennepy is not anti-French. 

But neither is he a hypocrite and he can- 
not study the record of France in Indochina 
and in north Africa without nausea. 

And he cannot remain silent on our sup- 
port of French imperialism and colonialism 
while we cry out—on the other side of our 
mouths—for the independence and self- 
determination of all peoples. 

We are for independence and self-deter- 
mination of people just so long as it does 
not include the millions in economic slavery 
in French colonies. 

The phrase “economic slavery” is not used 
loosely. Anyone who has ever been in Indo- 
china knows those peoples could not so much 
as build a clay tile—everything had to come 
irom France. 7, 

We paid a billion dollars a year to help 
France try to defeat independence in Indo- 
china—and we lost the respect of Asia. 

Senator KENNEDY pointed out how we 
helped defeat the U. N. proposal to debate on 
independence for Tunisia and Morocco. 

Those countries won independence despite 
our support of Franch imperialism. 
uni y airs and France has an army 

K ere at tem $ 
dependence piaig pting to defeat the in 
United Nations has 
is not a colony of N is a 
pert — metropolitan France. 
none of the business of 
world what happens in Algiers, eee 

Senator KEN ND is equally insistent that 
it is the business of the United States and all 
other freedom-loving countries. 
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He said the treatment of Poland by the 
Soviet Union is a Communist imperialist 
counterpart of French imperialism in Algiers. 

He intends to discuss the Polish situation 
in a second speech. 

Young Senator KENNEDY, convalescing from 
a war injury operation in a hospital last year, 
wrote a small book entitled “Profiles in Cour- 
age.” It discussed the way Members of Con- 
gress met crises in our national life with 
courageous stands that sometimes meant 
their own political futures. 

From this speech it is evident JOHN KEN- 
NEDY has set his course as did the men he 
discussed in his book. 

This speech is so graphic a picture of 
French colonial operation and of our policy 
in supporting it that publication of major 
proportions is deemed worthy of reproduc- 
tion. Because of its length, it will be divided 
in three installments. 

It is recommended reading, 


{From the Indianapolis Star of July 14, 
1957 
WHERE RIGHT MAKES MICHT 

Democratic Senator JoHN KENNEDY has 
offered a resolution to the United States 
Senate proposing that the United States 
Government place its influence behind ef- 
forts to fulfill the aspirations of the Al- 
gerian people for independence from 
France. We hope the Senate approves this 
resolution. We hope the President and Sec- 
retary of State act upon it. 

There are three ways Americans can 

view the Algerian problem. One is that it 
is none of our business and we should not 
get mixed up in the internal affairs of 
France. Another is that we should support 
the French position because we need our 
great French ally more than we need Al- 
gerian support. The third is that it is 
consistent with American tradition and 
American principles to support the national 
independence of all peoples, to oppose colo- 
nialism of all kinds and to seek to end im- 
perialism by whatever peaceful means we 
can. 
It was certainly our business when we 
freed the Philippines and Cuba, helped es- 
tablish free Liberia, pressed for the inde- 
pendence of Indonesia and India, helped 
Greece, Iran, and Turkey in their struggles 
for independence. It was our business to 
urge the British withdrawal from Egypt and 
to oppose the British-French-Israeli attack 
on Egypt. All of these actions were con- 
sistent with the mainstream of American 
political philosophy and with our American 
belief in the rights of men to govern them- 
selves. ` 

France is our ally and an important one. 
But if French policy violates American prin- 
ciples are we bound to support it just be- 
cause France is an ally? On that basis we 
should have supported France and Britain 
in their invasion of Egypt. We may need 
France as an ally in Europe, but it is quite 
obvious that France needs us as an ally 
far more than we need France. 

While France is using American helicop- 
ters and planes to suppress Algerian rebels, 
how good an ally is France for us in Europe? 
A France that is bleeding itself white and 
spending itself into bankruptcy by carrying 
on this fruitless struggle against native Al- 
gerians is hardly a dependable and power- 
ful partner in our own defense against 
Communist aggression. 

Even most Frenchmen will admit that the 
Algerians will eventually win freedom. Why 
not now? Why not before the Algerian 
Arabs become so embittered and so intransi- 
gent that a harmonious settlement will be 
made impossible? 

There has risen in the Arab world a new 
vigor, a new nationalism, and new drive for 
independence that cannot be stopped. It 
has driven the British and French and 
Italians from Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, 
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Libya, Tunisia, Sudan, and Morocco. It will 
drive them from Algeria. These people will 
no longer lay supine under the rule of 
foreign strangers. Repression will only bring 
more violent revolt. Bullets will only bring 
more bombs. Tanks will only bring moré 
massacres. 

Paradoxically France can only remain in 
Algeria by getting out of Algeria. The Brit- 
ish learned this in India and forgot it in 
Egypt. The longer France persists in trying 
to hold on to Algeria by force, the less in- 
fluence France will have when these people 
finally wear down their oppressors and win 
their independence. 

The United States does have a direct in- 
terest in Algeria. We supply France witb 
guns and planes and money—ostensibly for 
the defense of Western Europe. But France 
is wasting both her substance and ours in 
this hopeless attempt to turn back the 
colonial clock. Why should we finance and 
support the oppression of people who, even as 
we, want only to be free from foreign domi- 
nation and rule themselves? 

Like the British the French do not want to 
admit that history has caught up with them- 
They are no longer the great colonial power 
they once were. This last remnant of French 
colonialism in North Africa is striding toward 
freedom. Why should not we aid what we 
cannot stop, support what we cannot defeat 
aline ourselves with a cause that is as much 
our own cause as it is the cause of all men 
seeking freedom in this world? 

In the recent past the United States Gov- 
ernment has supported France or stayed 
neutral on the Algerian question. This 18 
neither a brave nor an intelligent policy- 
What counts is what is right in Algeria, not 
what is expedient. The right policy for 
Americans is, of course, to support the 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence. 

If we wish to keep communism out of the 
Middle East—as our Government insists it 
does—we will not do it with dollars. This 
has already been proved by the relative fail- 
ure of the Eisenhower doctrine and the Rich- 
ards mission. As Senator KENNEDY so rightly 
put it, “The strength of our appeal to these 
key populations * * * lies in our traditional 
and deeply felt philosophy of freedom and 
independence for all people everywhere.” 
When we have supported this philosophy un- 
reservedly we have never failed. When we 
have abandoned it, we have abandoned not 
only our own national interests but the cause 
of human liberty itself. ; 


[From the New York Times of July 21, 1957] 


Paris UNDER PRESSURE FOR PEACE IN ALGERIA— 
GOVERNMENT HOPEs NATIONALISTS May BE 
INTERESTED AS WELL 

(By Harold Callender) 

Parts, July 20.—It came to light this week 
that the French Government had again been 
in secret and unofficial contact with the Al- 
gerian rebels in quest of a negotiation. Sim- 
ilar feelers had been put out last October 
without success, 

They were secret, for a while, because it 
was hoped that if they failed the fact might 
not become known. Anyhow, it is difficult 
for a great nation to seek talks with those 
whom its leaders have condemned as ter- 
rorists unworthy of speaking for Algerians, 
and who demand an independence that 
France refuses to concede. 

The feelers became known when three 
Paris newspapers opposed to the Govern- 
ment's policy published what appeared to be 
circumstantial details of the visit to Tu- 
nisia by an aid of the Foreign Minister. 
These details were, of course, known to the 
rebeis who might have desired their pub- 
licity. 

Meanwhile the sincerity of the Goverment 
was called into question because another of 
its arms, the counter-espionage service, had 
arrested and searched a Moslem interme- 
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diary who had flown to Paris from Tunis in 
connection with the feelers. 

The divisions that always exist within 
Bovernments are especially conspicuous in 
Paris since all governments here are coali- 
tions. If some ministers hoped for peace by 
compromise, or perhaps only for a gesture 
toward peace that might impress the foreign 
World, others have so far stood stiffly against 
any major concessions, 

PERSONAL EMISSARIES 

Apparently the Foreign Minister, Christian 
Pineau, and the Minister for Algeria, Robert 
Lacoste, had separate personal emissaries in 
Tunis this month, though not necessarily 
for the same purposes. M. Pineau is con- 
cerned about United Nations criticism of 
France's Algerian policy, M. Lacoste is con- 
cerned mainly with beating the rebels. 

The tough line personified by M. Lacoste, 
Who has been subject to increasing criticism 
in France, has dominated official policy so 
far. But the general opinion is that it has 
failed to achieve its aims. 

The somewhat hectic quest of a new policy 
is dictated by several considerations: 

1. There is the United Nations deadline. 
Algeria will again be discussed by that or- 
Sanization in the autumn. The view here 
is that in February the Political Committee 
Of the United Nations gave France a kind of 
Tespite, meanwhile suspending judgment. 

e respite has still brought no solution and 
no new policy. 

2. There is European union, symbolized by 

treaty for a European common market 
Which the French National Assembly has 
approyed. The treaty calls for asso- 
ting the overeas territories with the com- 
mon market. This can hardly be seriously 
Undertaken while Algeria is in a state of 
Guerrilla war, 

3. There is the Sahara, rich in minerals 
and oll. Some suggest it may become a sec- 
Ond Middle East in terms of oil resources. 

y Suggest it may go far toward making 

independent of Middle Eastern oil. 

ere are two reactions here. One is that 

ce's oll independence would be worth 

the price of Algeria's political independence. 
OIL FOR DEVELOPMENT 

Another reaction is to suggest that France 
Should use the oil to pacify Algeria. It is 
Proposed that France announce that what 

Wants is the oil, not the profit on it; 

t she intends the profits shall go to the 

adjoining territories, including Algeria, Mo- 

aoe and Tunisia, to finance the economic 

velopment in those countries which is now 
by the French state. 

Although the Algerian problem is closely 
bee with France's economic needs, it has 

n discussed mainly as a political issue. 

The President of the Republic, René Coty, 
ee the Premier, Maurice Bourges-Maun- 
am have virtually ruled out independence 
th. it would be difficult to withdraw from 

is position. At the other extreme are 
Some, notably the writer Raymond Aron, who 

that Algeria cannot be considered a 
Of France and that its future inde- 
N should be accepted. Between 
2 two views is that of Jules Moch, French 
88 to the United Nations disarmament 
— 5 mmittee, who proposes partition of the 
tn ntry between an Algerian state with wide 
peer sovereignty and a European com- 
unity forming a prolongation of France. 
125 French were also reluctant to grant 
wen Pendence to Tunisia. The Tunisians 
The, Wise in not at first demanding it. 
ey first sought and obtained internal au- 
A pees and independence quickly followed. 

3 ar procedure is predicted for Algeria. 
Sakae Algeria is a very different problem be- 
Deane Of the approximately 1,200,000 Euro- 
l Mostly French. who would perhaps 
tig t before accepting an Algerian state 
th Prising about 8 million Moslems. It is 

eir attitude that ties France's hands, No- 
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body has yet found a way of reconciling in- 
dependence for Algeria with the rights and 
interests, and above all the emotions, of these 
descendants of 19th-century French settlers. 

Consequently public opinion has not crys- 
talllzed behind any of the views outlined 
above, or behind any other views. The same 
is true of parliamentary opinion, which varies 
even within patty groups. But the trend 
is away from the official line and toward 
admitting that Algeria is destined to become 
independent to some extent and at some 
time. Although it runs directly counter to 
the traditional French doctrine of assimila- 
tion of overseas territories reflected in the 
constitution, the British term common- 
wealth” is creeping into the French language 
to designate the ultimate status of overseas 
territories. 

FOREIGN CONCEPTION 

It is a very un-French word, for it em- 
bodies an un-French conception. Its use 
signifies that many Frenchmen are com- 
ing to believe that former empires have to 
be liquidated and that Britain has found a 
good way to liquidate hers while France has 
found none, 

The comparison has limited validity. For 
the British Commonwealth, a delayed result 
of the American Revolution, was developed 
as a new kind of link with English-speaking 
dominions and was later extended to Asiatic 
and African countries like India, Pakistan, 
and Ghana as an experiment too recent to 
be finally judged. Yet the term “common- 
wealth” has its uses here in suggesting there 
might be a kind of independence that need 
not mean complete separation of overseas 
territories from France. 


Freedom of Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Not ‘Freedom of 
Association’ For Everybody?“, from the 
July 26, 1957, issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Way Nor "FREEDOM or ASSOCIATION” FOR 
4 EVERYBODY? 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
on June 17 last added to the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution a new phrase political 
belief and association.” 

The Court said: “Nor can the first amend- 
ment freedom of speech, press, religion, or 
political belief and association be abridged.” 

The words “political belief and associa- 
tion” have never been in the Constitution, 
nor has there ever been a definition by the 
Supreme Court of what is included, under 
“political belief and association.” 

We are ordered now, however, to accept 
as the supreme law of the land this edict 
from the Court: 

“Merely to summon a witness and compel 
him, against his willl, to disclose the nature 
of his past expressions and associations is a 
measure of governmental interference in 
these matters.” 

This means that the citizen who knows, for 
instance, through his associations that mem- 
bers of a so-called political party are plot- 
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ting the overthrow of his own Government, 
is under no obligation to divulge his knowl- 
edge of a prospective crime of treason. 

This raises a significant question: Does 
such ironclad protection for Communists 
and subversives extend to the political be- 
lief and association of loyal Americans? 

Many workers, for example, conscientiously 
hold, as a right of political belief and as- 
sociation, that they should not be com- 
pelled to join a labor union organization— 
and, of course, labor unions are in politics. 
But employees are forced to sacrifice their 
ae as the price of a job. 

ny employers hold, as a ht of 

litical belief and A RE they 
should not be compelled to dismiss employees 
who decline to join unions. But Federal 
law today compels the employer to dis- 
miss such employees unless they are will- 
ing to conform to the belief of the majority 
in a plant, 

May we assume now, therefore, that the 
right of association—which, in theory, is a 
right given to the employee and the em- 
ployer alike—cannot hereafter be abridged 
and that this provision of the existing law 
now violates the first amendment? 

What shall be said, moreover, of the com- 
pulsory process visited on the employer by 
the same statute requiring him to bargain 
collectively with the agents of a majority 
of his employees? The employer today is 
not permitted to recognize any minority of 
individuals who may wish to make separate 
arrangements with him for compensation. 

Since by mere fiat of the Supreme Court 
the Constitution is now so readily amended, 
it would appear logical to petition the Court 
to add just a couple more words so that the 
phrase will read: “political, economic, and 
sociological belief and association.” 
ee economic cot sociological right is pre- 
cious as any tical right. Ind 
three are inseparable. 5 . A n 

As for sociological belief and association, 
the Supreme Court can hardly forget that it 
specifically emphasized sociological consid- 
erations when it ruled in 1954 in favor of 
mixed schools. Sociology can be regarded 
now as a part of political science anyway. 

Surely citizens who band together to 
choose the companions for thelr children in 
public schools are entitled to all the priv- 
Ueges and immunities that members of the 
Communist Party now are to enjoy. Should 
not freedom of association be applicable also 
to education generally?, Is it to be limited 
solely to the professors and teachers and not 
granted to the parents or to the students 
themselves? 

If, for instance, some citizens wish to join 
with others in establishing mixed schools for 
their children, should not this right of asso- 
ciation be respected, along with the right of 
a community to provide separate but equal 
facilities so that all-white associations and 
all-Negro associations can be preserved 
through processes of volition rather than 
compulsion? 

For if freedom of association is now an 
integral part of the Constitution, this free- 
dom should be available to the millions of 
citizens who never have faltered in their 
faith in the American system of government. 
It should not be confined to those who now 
have been given by the Supreme Court the 
right to advocate publicly the forcible over- 
throw of our Government and to conceal 
their associations with a political party hav- 
ing secret alliances with a foreign govern- 
ment that is hostile to us. 

Let us hope that the Supreme Court, which 
now has become virtually a legislative body, 
will, as Congress does, respect the right of 
petition. 

May the Supreme Court of the United 
States listen to the pleas of the people and 
apply the equal protection of the laws to all 
citizens, so that not just a few thousand 
Communists but everybody may enjoy free- 
dom of association, 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have much admiration for Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey. I have differed 
with him on many of his viewpoints, 
but I have always recognized both his 
ability and his sincerity. As he leaves 
the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, we are entitled to the views of those 
who have been in position to appraise his 
work. One such viewpoint was expressed 
in a recent letter to the Washington 
Post from Seymour Harris, chairman of 
the department of economics, of Har- 
vard University. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD.. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. HUMPHREY'S LEGACY: A CRITICAL 
APPRAISAL 


The press almost universally has greeted 
Secretary Humphrey's announced departure 
from public life with encomium. Indeed the 
Secretary has many virtues: he is smart, 
shrewd, persuasive, aggressive, hard work- 
ing, and determined. (Even when in dis- 
agreement, one senses a powerful intellect 
in presenting the wrong position.) Above 
all, one knows where he stands. I wish I 
could join the chorus of praise that is tradi- 
tionally showered upon a departing official. 

But the above virtues are not enough to 
make a great Secretary of the Treasury. 
Future historians will not be misled by the 
paeans of praise. The originality and skill 
of Alexander Hamilton in dealing with our 
monetary and debt problems, the theoretical 
insight and genius for finance and adminis- 
tration revealed by Albert Gallatin, the un- 
usual capacity shown by John Sherman in 
the resumption of payments after the Civil 
War, and the flexibility, and ability to use 
staff of Morgenthau—these are missing in 
Mr. Humphrey. 

In 1954, when he was called before the 
joint committee to assess once more the 
foolish and clumsy dear-money policy of 
1953, he would only say and say again and 
again that if he had to do ít over again, he 
would do it in every detail as in 1953. He 
would not change a single move, he told the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
In contrast, Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board freely admitted mistakes had 
been made. This is an example of the Secre- 
tary's rigidity. 

His inflexibility and unwillingness to learn 
is suggested by his time and again 
that taxes should be cut at the top of the 
boom just when virtually every economist 
would hold taxes should be increased. He, 
like ex-President Hoover, had failed to learn 
that fiscal policy should be tailored to 
fluctuations in the private economy. (One 
can be @ conservative and yet absorb the 


Mns so eloquently showed recently. 
When, in 1954, a tax cut was ne sae 
priate action, Secretary Humphrey support- 
ed such a policy—but it is clear now, not be- 
cause he had absorbed or shown the slight- 
est interest in the advances of modern eco- 
nomics, but rather because tax cutting was 
part of the administration's platform. 
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Throughout his 6 years in office, he has 
adhered to economics of a bygone age which 
takes little account of the relation of spend- 
ing to economic prosperity. 

His ignorance of the elements of modern 
economics is also attested by the furor he 
raised over the 1958 budget. Had he not 
concentrated on the dollars involved but on 
the budget in relation tq the size of the 
economy, or the rising national income even 
as public expenditures rose, he would have 
known that there was no danger in the cur- 
rent budget. In fact, the weight of the 
budget had been greatly reduced in the last 
5 or even 10 years. 

The danger, in fact, lay elsewhere. It lay 
in the attempts of a powerful personality 
to impose his outmoded views om the Goy- 
ernment. In the giant budgetary cut of 
1954, which weakened our military and in- 
ternational position, the Secretary was not 
satisfied to be merely a Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

He had to take over defense—even as to- 
day his interference in the spending on 
health, education and social security has en- 
dangered the programs of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and nu- 
merous other programs, such as foreign aid, 
depressed areas, slum clearance, flood insur- 
ance, and, of course, defense. At least, Secre- 
tary Folsom, the able head of HEW and for- 
perl 3 Secretary of the Treasury, has 

08 e Treasury touch, a good thing 
the country. 7 : ie 

Perhaps Secretary Humphrey's grea’ 
blunders result from his ASTID ATIDA te 
take over the budgetary prerogatives ck 
are not traditionally his. This country has 
a budgetary system under which the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, reporting to the Presi- 
dent, squeezes the water out of the budget. 
But not content to assume the responsibility 
for proposing tax measures, Secretary Hum- 
phrey tried (and to some extent succeeded) 
to take over the Budget Bureau as well. It 
is common knowledge in Washington that 
5 the head of the Director of the 

udge' e pressured departm 
their budgets. Spee eens 

His final outery which has so embarrassed 
the President, despite the President’s an- 
nouncement of identity of views, reflected 
his intense frustration, his determination to 
impose his views on economic policy, and his 
violation of the principles of the American 
system. Never before had the Secretary of 
the Treasury repudiated the budget of his 
President and asked Congress to make it 
over. 

In 5 years, despite his persuasiveness and 
determination, the Secretary has failed to 
achieve any of his fundamental objectives. 

Federal expenditures are way above those 


`of any peacetime year. 


The rate of interest has gone sharply up- 

ward. 
In the last year inflation has exceeded 
that of any peacetime year in the last 25 
years and averaged several times that of the 
nonwar years (exclusive of immediate post- 
war years) under the Democrats. 

In no area are the failures more evident 
than in the management of the national 
debt. The redistribution and the lengthen- 
ing of maturities were “musts” for the Treas- 
ury. Yet despite the meteoric rise of rates, 
not since the latter part of the 19th century 
has the Government security market been in 
such bad shape as at present. It requires 
some genius to accomplish this, not when 
debt is rising as in World War II or in the 
1930's, but when debt is falling. 

We have every hope that the able new 
Secretary will not follow in the footsteps of 
the departing Secretary. Not the $72 billion 
budget, but the lack of comprehension of 
modern economics such as shown by Secre- 
tary Humphrey might conceivably bring a 
hair-curling depression. 

SEYMOUR E. Harris, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Segregation: Sauce for the Goose? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Segregation: Sauce for the 
Goose?” from the July 1, 1957, issue of 
Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEGREGATION: SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE? 

There are more Italians in New York than 
in Rome, so the legend goes, more Irish than 
in Dublin, more Jews than in Israel—and 
more Negroes than in “Birmingham, Ala. 
This compound of 8 million heterogeneous 
souls most of the time lives in peace. 

But, last week, the melting pot was set 
to boiling. 

The fire under the pot was started with 
a bill offered by New York City Councilman 
Earl Brown, a Democrat, and Stanley M. 
Wsaacs, a Republican, aimed at barring all 
discrimination—on the basis of race, creed, 
or color—from all 1.8 million privately 
owned apartment houses and tenements in 
the city. (Previous bills had already out- 
lawed discrimination in housing projects in 
which public funds were inyolved.) 

The bill was regarded as a sure thing—80 
much so that organizations interested in its 
purpose did practically nothing about it. 
After all, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., him- 
self has come out in favor of the bill at a din- 
ner of the Urban League, and Joseph T. Shar- 
key, majority leader in the city council, had 
signed his name to it—a familiar New York 
City political maneuver to demonstrate that 
it was administration-sponsored and, there- 
fore, should be passed without any back talk. 

UNEXPECTED ATTACK 


Then, just 4 days before the bill was to 
come up before the city council’s committee 
on general welfare, property owners of New 
York woke up and rushed into battle with a 
vigorous campaign of newspaper advertise- 
ments and leaflets. The real-estate boards 
delivered a message to tenants: 

“We abhor prejudice based on color and 
race and we abhor bigotry,” the ads read. 
“But we strongly object to this wanton in- 
vasion of basic property rights. This pro- 
posed law would compel the rental of apart- 
ments and the sale of cooperative apartments 
to persons whose occupancy could make 
your homes less attractive to you.“ 

The New York Times, unrelenting in its 
demands for desegregation in the South, de- 
voted a column of type to deciding it was 
against the bill as “the wrong way to a 
right end.” “Compulsion,” the Times felt, 
“is a dubious substitution for educa- 
tion 7, o 

The forces of nondiscrimination coun- 
tered (40 organizations signed an advertise- 
ment, The Truth About the Fair Housing 
Bill, that appeared in the papers 3 days 
later), but it was too late. The mail flood- 
ing into City Hall was 3 to 1 against the bill. 
The council's welfare committee voted to 
shelve the measure indefinitely “for further 
study.” 

“What is sauce for the Dixie goose is not 
sauce for the Manhattan gander,” wryly 
commented the Charleston, S. C., News and 
Courler, while the Evening Post (also of 
Charleston) remarked: “One's heart is apt 
to be wrung with compassion over the agony 
suffered by the New York Times.” 
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The Situation in the Kremlin and in the 
Communist World ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


ene SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
ere are many different viewpoints re- 
Zarding the present situation in the 
Kremlin and in the Communist world. 
í In the New York Times of July 20, 
957, a column by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger 
under the heading, “Can Communism’s 
Melting Ice Pack Be Refrozen?” Mr. 
Sulzberger has given us a most interest- 
discussion of the present situation 
and some of the prospects of its outcome. 
I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. à 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Can Communism’s MELTING Ick Pack BE 
REFROZEN 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 
rans, July 19—There can now be no doubt 
t the great Soviet ice floe has broken 


— is floating cumbersomely downstream on 
Uncharted course toward some unknown 


10 + Both physically and politically there 
more movement in the Communist world 
3 at any time since its glacial formation 
extended to the Danube and the China 
The wanderlust of Marxist leaders has be- 
Come frenetic. Not only do Khrushchev and 
continue their uninhibited voyages. 

Mao Tse-tung, the orbit's grand old 8 18 
planning a journey to the U. S. S. R. and 
la lite Europe. Ho Chi Minh ts on the first 

P of a western tour. The Albanian and 
11 gar bosses are in Russia. And Tito's two 
to menants, Kardelj and Rankovic, have gone 

‘w—a capital which 3 years ago re- 
garded them as renegades, Presumably they 
seek more than healthful mineral waters. 

At the same time there is creaking and 
ptr, within communism’s political 
Š cture. Soviet purges have certainly not 

nded. All the minor followers of Molotov 
and Kaganovich, of Malenkov and Shepilov, 
5 ee ao on 8 Where they, will 
‘whether in prison or in anonymity— 
Cannot be foretold. sma 
SATELLITE PURGES 


Dislocations at the Empire's heart are be- 
R mirrored on its peripheries, Dutiful 

umania has staged its own little purge, 
demoting one renowned Stalinist and his 
fhameleonlike associate. Bulgaria has fol- 
zace su but in paradoxical Balkan 
ashion. Three party chiefs were fired. But 
the upshot was to make Chervenkov, the 
Country's outstanding Stalinist, stronger 
Tather than weaker. 

Nobody pretends-to know where this drift 
will end. ‘The Yugoslavs are happy because 
their battle against Stalin seemingly has been 
vindicated. They do not disguise their de- 
light at Molotov'’s downfall. But they admit 
to no knowledge of total doctrinal reconcil- 
lation between their strange heresy and or- 
thodoxy, Titoism insists one of its bases is 
the system of factory workers’ councils. 

ev regards the idea as nonsense. 

Czechoslovakia wants to establish order in 
the disintegrating pack before it crumbles 
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and sweeps with it the survival capacities of 
Prague's present leadership. For they are 
the same men who, at Stalins command, 
liquidated every reputable Titoist. 

A NEW COMINFORM? 

In an effort to refreeze the situation 
Czechoslovakia has suggested to the Kremlin 
that some new kind of Cominform be estab- 
lished. This idea is being chewed over 
among the divers Marxist travelers. 

From Prague's viewpoint this is particu- 
larly desirable before the cracking ice en- 
gulfs the local administration, the only one 
outside of miserable Albania which has not 
been altered substantially since Stalin's 
death. If the Communist pattern can be 
tidied up, the Czechs think they can adjust 
to whatever new conformity is decreed. 

Otherwise they fear the swirling current. 
Already they see to the north of them a 
Poland which, in the name of Marxism, is 
tolerating the Catholic Church, private land 
ownership, and small capitalism. To the 
south they see sulky, turbulent Hungary. 
And still further south is Tito’s stubbornly 
sectarian Yugoslavia. 

But what is the value of another Comin- 
form? Eighteen leaders from nine national 
parties signed the communique creating that 
body in 1947. Now, 10 years later, seven of 
these are in prison, in exile or disgrace. 
Four are dead. Only seven survive in posi- 
tions of authority. 

THEIR PREDECESSORS’ FATE 


Any insurance company would consider 
rates prohibitive for a new batch of ideolog- 
ical censors. The Yugoslavs, who have rea- 
son to be cynical, think the most that 
should come from Prague’s maneuver is a 
new magazine discussing dogma. But who 
would guide it, Moscow? Would Khrushchev 
accept the heretical views of Mao, Gomulka, 
and Tito? : 

The fate of Comintern and Cominform 
officials is small inducement for anyone, to 
lend his name to a revived organization. 
Stalin's brutal murders took care of the 
majority of well-known Cominternists. As 
for the Cominform, abandoned only last 
year: Djilas, of schismatic Yugoslavia, is in 
jail. Poptomov, of Bulgaria, is dead. Ru- 
manla's Ana Pauker is under house arrest. 
Hungary’s two signers, Farkas and Revai, 
are respectively in prison and in exile. Po- 
land's Minc has been politically castrated. 
Czechoslovakia’s Slansky was executed and 
his colleague, Bastoyansky, disappeared 6 
years ago. 

Italy's Reale was fired from the party. 
Russia's Zhdanoy is in the grave. Malenkov 
may soon wish he were. Only in France, 
where the obstinate Communist hierarchy 
remains both strong and Stalinist, are 
Duclos and Fajon, the two original Comin- 
form signatories, alive, kicking, free, and 
respected by their comrades. 

Nobody can tell whether Khrushchev, who 
released the ice jam, will try to again con- 
geal the forces he has liberated. Nor can 
anyone foresee if he will endorse attempts 
to invent a neo-Cominform. Such a body 
could scarcely be conformist. 


Oil Industry’s Financing Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in our country governmental 
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expenditure is not the only item in con- 
nection with which large figures are 
mentioned. 

The oil industry states that it will re- 
quire $7344 billion in new and improved 
facilities in order to meet the demands 
by 1965, 

The subject is discussed in an editorial 
appearing in the Oil City Derrick of July 
58 — 15 cee unanimous consent that 

printed in th 
of the Recorp. 3 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On. INDUSTRY'S FINANCING PROBLEM 

When a figure such as $73,500,000,000 is 
mentioned, we automat think í - 
eral spending. 8 er 

But the $73.5 billion in this case has — 
ing to do with the Government, tre te 
amount of money, according to an official 
of a major oil company, that the oil industry 
must invest in new and improved facilities 
to be able to meet anticipated demands by 
1965, a mere 8 years away. 

There are three principal sources where 
the industry can get such funds, First, the 
industry has relied heavily on plowing back 
profits to finance growth. In the most re- 
cent year for which such figures are avail- 
able, the industry spent a substantially 
higher part of its profits for this purpose 
than it did in paying dividends to stock- 
holders. 

Second, there are depreciation funds— 
money set aside to cover the cost of facil- 
ities that are wearing out. In this era of 
inflation, however, these funds are inade- 
quate to meet replacement requirements, 
hence are of no help in expansion 

Third—and of growing importance—is 
new capital attained by selling shares in oil 
companies to investors. In'other words, this 
new capital must come out of savings. 

As the oil company official says, “the prob- 
lem of savings is the keynote of the oilman’s 
problem of where the money is coming from; 
he so desperately needs a financial climate 
that makes it possible to save and to provide 
the incentive for others to invest in his 
business.” 

Those who write our laws on taxes and 
other subjects should remember this 


A Way Out in Algeria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s attention has recently been di- 
rected to the disintegrating situation in 
Algeria. Among the proposals for a 
constructive resolution of this explosive 
problem is the suggestion that there is 
a role for NATO to play in conjunction 
with the Sultan of Morocco and the Pre- 
mier of Tunisia. This proposal is dis- 
cussed in an article entitled “A Way Out 
in Algeria,” which was written by Sal 
Tas and appeared in the New Leader 
magazine for June 24, 1952. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
: A Way OUT IN ALGERIA 

(By Sal Tas) 


Parts—When Robert Lacoste took power 
in Algeria as Resident Minister 16 months 
ago, he told the French Assembly: “Give me 
70,000 men and in 2 weeks I can settle the 
matter.“ There are now 400,000 French 
troops in Algeria, and peace is farther away 
than ever. 

Guy Mollet, the Socialist Premier-desig- 
nate, had appealed to Lacoste on February 6, 
1956, in a state of nervous collapse. Appear- 
ing in the city of Algiers, Mollet had been 

by a Fascist demonstration, which 
placed him in a mood for complete capitula- 
tion to the colonial elements in Algeria. He 
turned to Lacoste, and Lacoste’s repressive 
policies gained the Mollet government the 
rightwing support that enabled it to set a 
record for longevity in the Fourth Republic. 
The rightwingers swallowed some courageous 
social measures, but they refused to pay the 
bill when Mollet finally presented it. Mollet 
was overthrown, and, after several others had 
‘attempted to rally support, Maurice Bourgès- 
Maunoury organized a new Cabinet. 

Bourgés-Maunoury, a member of the Radi- 
cal Party, had served in the government of 
Pierre Mendés-France, then in the Cabinet of 
Edgar Faure, Mendés-France'’s adversary, 
which succeeded it. He was Defense Minister 
in the Mollet government, a leading advocate 
of the Suez expedition, and supporter of 
Lacoste in Algeria. As Resident Minister in 
Algeria in his new Cabinet, Bourgés-Maun- 
oury promptly named Robert Lacoste. And 
so the policy of armed repression which both 
Mollet and Mendés-France denounced during 
their electoral alliance in January 1956 will 
continue. =) 

Yet the situation in Algeria seems as hope- 
less as 2 years ago, At Melouza, the rebel 
National Liberation Front (FLN) recently 
massacred 300 Arab men and boys, for the 
sole purpose of retaining its political mo- 
nopoly among the guerrillas. The massacre 
showed again how cruel and reckless were 
the present leaders of the Algerian resist- 
ance movement, giving point to Mollet's 
question: How can one deal reasonably with 
such people and expect to protect the 13 
million Frenchmen who live in Algeria? 

Yet the solutions advanced by the loud- 
mouthed leaders of the white minority in 
Algeria are of no help either, They not 
only boycott every measure of reform that 
might benefit the Arabs; they even strike 
against measures which would give Arab 
intellectuals a share in the civil and eco- 
nomic administration. The political power 
of the colon leaders must be smashed before 
any reasonable compromise can be at- 
tempted. For though the Algerian Arab 
community has been shocked by the Melouza 
massacre, it has not joined the French. The 
Algerian Moslems understand that a French 
victory in the present circumstances, with 
the colonial group in undiminished power, 
would condemn them to eternal subservi- 
ence. They have no confidencé in paper 
Promises, even if the paper is that of the 
French Constitution. 

How, then, can this terrible war be ended? 
It 1s doubtful that France can do it alone— 
first, because of its own political contradic- 
tions, and second, because it is not strong 
enough to enforce any deal it might make 


Algeria might be a 

and its 13 2 — 8 
evacuated. But this would Present the 
French state with huge problems of resettle- 
ment; it would cut France off from the Sa- 
hara; and it would mean economic catas- 
trophe for Algeria itself, 
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Partition is another possibility. But this 
makes little sense, because Algeria is short of 
fertile land. To please the French, one 
would have to deprive the Arabs of almost 
every acre of decent land; and the Arabs 
would be fully justified if they refused such 
an offer. 

Perhaps NATO channels offer the best 
possibility of solution. NATO has a stake 
in North Africa's military bases. It has the 
power to impose its decisions. And it has 
the funds to soften the economic effects (for 
both sides) of Algeria's separation from 
France. 

But little can be done without the co- 
operation of Tunisia and Morocco. It is 
through the frontiers of these two coun- 
tries that the men and material come to 
support the Algerian rebels. Without such 
assistance, the FLN would have had to 
capitulate long ago. On the other hand, the 
governments of Tunisia and Morocco are 
far more realistic than the present Algerian 
leaders and realize the ill effects of the con- 
tinuation of the war. Therefore, they could 
well play the role of the Arab voice of rea- 
son in efforts toward a solution. 

Perhaps one might try to create a North 
African Federation, with a ruling council, 
in which the leaders of Tunisia and Morocco 
would sit along with those of Algeria. All 
these together would then guarantee the 
new status of Algeria, including guaranties 
for the lives and goods of its 1.3 million 
Frenchmen. NATO would have great in- 
fluence on such a council, because all three 
lands have economic deficits and Algeria is 
most deficient of all. In accepting a North 
African Federation (and this has long been 
a pet idea of Tunisian Premier Habib Bour- 
guiba and Morocco’s Sultan Mohammed 
Ben Youssef), the Tunisians and Moroc- 
cans would be taking on even greater deficits 
than they face today. This would make 
them most receptive to a broad program of 
NATO economic aid for the area on reason- 
able but decent conditions. 

Bourguiba and the Sultan should work 
out such a solution together with repre- 
sentatives of France and of NATO. When 
a solution is formulated, the two North 
African leaders should present it to the 
Algerian Arabs. Surely they will persuade 
the reasonable elements among them, and 
quite probably the rebel leaders could also 
be induced to cooperate. At worst, the FLN 
would split, with its more reasonable lead- 
ers following Bourguiba and the Sultan. 

The West, however, must take one im- 
portant precaution: In inviting Bourguiba 
and the Sultan to work out a solution, it 
should be understood that they will stick 
to the solution they have worked out, In 
other words, should the rebels reject a pro- 
posal that bears the stamp of independent 
Tunisia and Morocco, then the Sultan and 
Bourguiba would have to break off relations 
with them and close their frontiers to them. 
For then it would be apparent that the rebels 
would reject any reasonable compromise. If 
stern measures then became necessary, the 
world would know who was responsible. 

The solidarity of Tunisia and Morocco 
with NATO in evolving a joint policy for 
Algeria is essential. For only thus can the 
extremists in both camps be isolated. The 
problem cannot be solved unless NATO's 
policies command the support of a large 
group of Algerian Arabs. The way to win 
that support is to create a united front with 
the independent Arab leaders of Tunisia and 
Morocco, 

The Tunisians and Moroccans are realistic 
enough to understand that we have no in- 
terest in listening to their counsels unless 
they themselves are willing to fight for the 
solutions they work out. Such a solution 
is, quite obviously, in their own best in- 
terest. It will become all the more obvious 
the more attractive we make a solution in 
economic terms. The Algerian war is so 
vhf that a major effort is certainly jus- 
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OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post of yesterday there 
appeared an article, originating with the 
Chicago Daily News Service, entitled 
“Prudent Man Pulls Props of Uni 
States Bonds.” It is a very interesting 
article, and throws further light on what 
we are going through with the high in- 
terest rates in the Government bond 
market, One point the article makes 
clearly, as careful analysis shows, is that 
it is the little man who usually gets 
frozen out. 

So it is in this instance. The E-bonds 
are sold, and have been sold over the 
years, upon the plea of patriotism. The 
people are told it is patriotic to buy 
them. Yet, it is the little purchaser of 
the E-bonds who is always frozen out 
when the high-rate bonds are issued by 
the Federal Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- ` 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MYTHICAL Ficurt: “PRUDENT MAN” 
Props or UNITED STATES BONDS 

Cuıcaco, July 20.—The “prudent man” has 
been quietly pulling the props from under 
the United States savings bond program. 
mythical, legal figure, the “prudent man” 
is one who handles other people's money 
with the responsibilities of a trustee. 

He may be the trust Officer of a bank or an 
official of a pension fund, credit union, or 
savings and loan association. 

He differs from the rest of us in that his 
legal liability is always judged by what a 
prudent man would have done under the 
same circumstances. 

Because of this liability, he tends to be 
less influenced by emotions in handling 
money than others whose only responsibility 
is to themselves. 

Bankers and brokers here report that in 
recent months they have been deluged with 
requests about savings bonds from the pru- 
dent man.” He will call up and say that he 
is holding savings bonds for his client. 


ADVISERS OPPOSE CASHING 


He wants to know how much of a gain 
he could make by cashing the sayings bonds 
and investing the proceeds in the usual, 
open-market, coupon-type United States 
Government securities. < 

Many of the Nation’s large banks and 
brokerage houses haye an inviolable rule 
that no official or employee should ever ad- 
vise a customer to cash United States sav- 
ings bonds. Such a course might be con- 
sidered “against” the Government, even un- 
patriotic, 

This has helped prevent any rush to cash 
savings bonds. When the customer comes 
in proposing to cash bonds, the adviser 
Pay falls to go along with the sugges- 

on, 

But the “prudent man” type is a more- 
than-average sophisticated investor. He 
isn't turned away easily. 

So the bankers and brokers give him the 
information. They know he'll get it some- 
where else if they don't provide it. 


Putts 


1957. 


During the period of tight money the in- 
dicated gain by switching to open-market 
United States securities has been about 
One-half of 1 percent. 

REDEMPTION FIGURES 

That sizable amounts of funds, han- 

dled by this class of investor, have been 
the sayings bond program is indi- 
cated by redemption figures. 

In 1956 redemption and maturities of se- 
Ties F, G, J, and K sayings bonds totaled 
2 billion, against sales of only $475 mil- 

Of the $2.3 billion of F and G series 
redeemed in 1956, $1 billion represented 
bonds that had not matured. 

In April 1957, the redemptions and ma- 
turities of these series hit 6237 million, 
Against sales of only $18 million. Sales of 
the J- and K-bonds, which replaced the F- 
and G-bonds in 1952, were terminated on 
April 30, 1957. 

In contrast, the series E and H bonds, 
sold by payroll deduction, had redemptions 
Of $48 billion in 1956 against sales of $5 
billion. In April this year the redemptions 
ot these series were $469 million, against 
Sales of $372 million: 

On May 31, 1957, the Treasury had $14 
Dillion of the F-, G-, J-, and K-bonds still 
Outstanding. The redemption threat from 
these issues may have been enhanced by 
Offer Thursday to pay 4 percent on 1-year 

certificates. 


Railroad Service for Wisconsin and the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the severe problems which is being en- 
countered in many long-established 
communities throughout the United 
States is that railroad service is being 
Cut down, in instance after instance. 

Anyone who has ever lived in a town 
Which has suddenly found that the one 
Passenger train coming to it has been 
Withdrawn, or that rail service has been 
reduced in frequency each week, knows 
the problem that this can cause to an 
entire community. 

I send to the desk now an article from 
the front page of the Milwaukee Journal 
of July 20. It describes an action by 
Wisconsin's State Public Service Com- 
Mission in objecting to numerous appli- 
Cations for the reduction of passenger- 
train service. I cite this article because 
it is symptomatic of a problem being en- 
countered throughout America. 

Naturally, the decision of a State regu- 
latory body such as the public service 
commission is a matter basically of State 
jurisdiction, and it is not for us, of the 
Federal Government, to interfere either 
Pro or con. But the question of the eco- 
nomic health of America’s railroads, 
their economic capacity to furnish serv- 
ice, is a matter for us very carefully to 
Consider at the Federal level. Therefore, 
I hope that our colleagues of the Senate 
and House Commerce Committees will 
give this overall issue of the railroads’ 
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economic health and capacity to serve 
their careful attention. 

The lead article in this week’s issue of 
Business Week is devoted to the plight 
of the railroads. 

We are not going to get back better 
railroad service by denouncing the rail- 
roads. Nor are we going to get better 
railroad service by closing our eyes to 
the fact that the rails themselves have 
not always been as foresighted as they 
should have been in modernizing their 
services and improving their help to the 

erican public. z 
Ed are we going to get better railroad 
service by failing, in all fairness, to note 
the advantages which accrue to the Na- 
tion’s air carriers or highway carriers. 

This, then, is not a subject for abuse; 
it is a subject for earnest, fair, objective 
study. Iam sure that would be the posi- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, or that of any other group which 
is interested in solutions to this problem, 

in criticism. 
= 5 unanimous consent that the 
article from the Milwaukee Journal be 


in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
e no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION RAPS AT CUTS IN 
RAILROAD SERVICE—ROADS URGED TO RECON- 
SIDER PUBLIC EFFECTS—STATE BODY “PuT- 
ging Foot Down” Upon AN INCREASING 
3 commission (PSC) 

e State public service ion 
3 haa puit its foot down on increasing 
railroad requests to cut passenger services 
in Wisconsin. In an unusual action, the PSO 
urged railroads to reevaluate passenger train 
services with public interest as the primary 
consideration. The PSC statement, in the 
form of an opinion, was attached to an order 

Friday denying a Milwaukee road applica- 

tion to end passenger train service between 

Milwaukee and Berlin (Green Lake County) 

because of rising costs. Opinions of this kind 

are rarely issued by the commission. 
George P. Steinmetz, Madison, spare 

of the three-member regulatory board, sa 

the statement dealt particularly with the 

Milwaukee road discontinuation case, but 

applied in some degree to all passenger train 

"PUTTING FOOT DOWN” 

inmetz said there had been & great 
ee of such requests in the last year, 
and blamed the decrease in service on both 
rising costs and lack of passengers. As an 
example, he said, there is now no train serv- 
ice between Milwaukee and Madison because 
travelers use their own cars or ride buses. 
In effect, Steinmetz sald, the board was 
= its foot down.” 

. of adopting small, self-con- 
tained passenger rail units should be studied 
by railroads, the commission's opinion urged. 
Those units, powered by diesel engines, would 

uire smaller crews and operate profitably 
on considerably less revenue, it suggested. 
The law requires the Commission to con- 
sider whether proof that a more economical 
means of providing passenger service than 
the means used exists in train discontinua- 
tion proceedings. In some cases, railroads 
have cited bus service as an alternate for 
areas left without further passenger rail 
service. - 
MAY BE TURNING POINT 
The statement of policy by the Commis- 
sion may be a turning point in its attitude 
toward alternatives—pointing up to rall- 
roads the necessity of exploring fully the 
possibilities of providing alternate passenger 
rail service. 
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The Commission said it had found that 
crew wages comprised a substantial portion 
of the total cost of operating the trains 
which railroads sought to discontinue. It 
said that apparently was due to contract and 
operating rules provisions. 

The Commission realizes that it has no 
jurisdiction over contract negotiations be- 
tween management and labor,” the state- 
ment said, “nor does it intend to interfere 
with the fundamental rights to bargain.” 

Referring specifically to Friday’s Mil- 
Waukee road discontinuation denial, the 
Commission said it had not been established 
to its satisfaction that possible use of alter- 
nate equipment had been fully explored. It 
said it believed that a single Budd diesel 
car, having a seating capacity of 71 passen- 
gers and a 17-foot express-baggage compart- 
ment, would serve the purpose. 

PUBLIC INCONVENIENCE. SEEN 

Abandoning the service, the PSC said, 
would cause hardship and inconvenience to 
the public. Two weekday trains serve Hori- 
con, Hartford, Waupun, Ripon, and inter- 
mediate points. 

Need for continued service outweighs the 
financial loss of 70 cents a train mile which 
the railroad claimed it is suffering, the PSC 
order said. 

There is no proof, the Commission noted 
in referring to this case, that a serious 
attempt has been made both by manage- 
ment and labor to negotiate a method under 
the unique circumstances prevailing, that 
would permit operation of present equip- 
ment or single unit self-propelled equip- 
ment. 

This should be done at a level where reve- 
nues equal out of pocket expenses, it stated. 

Steinmetz said the nationwide passenger 
train discontinuance problem was being 
studied by the National Association of Pub- 
lic Service Commissioners, 

He suggested that both the men who run 
the trains, conductors and enginemen and 
all, should work with the railroad 
owners to exhaust all possibilities of continu- 
ing present service before attempting to halt 
schedules, 

MAY ORDER RECALLED 


Steinmetz said Saturday he could not esti- 
mate the number of requests made of the 
PSC in the last year, but there had been a 
greater than average amount. 

Many of the cases involved limited service 
between small communities. The biggest 
recent case was last May, when the PSO au- 
thorized the North Western road to drop 9 
passenger trains in Wisconsin, partly elimi- 
nate or consolidate 5 and substitute bus sery- 
ice for 4 others. The trains affected repre- 
sented about one-fifth of the road's passen- 
ger service in the State. 

The city of Milwaukee, in that case, had 
asked for a Statewide study of rail passen- 
ger operations. e 

The Milwaukee Road was authorized to 
terminate its 103-year-old service between 
Milwaukee and Madison last January. North 
Western service between the cities was 
dropped in the May order. 

Commenting on the PSC opinion, Leo T. 
Crowley, board chairman of the Milwaukee 
Road, said he would be very happy to cut 
operating costs. He said railroads had been 
continually studying the problem. 

“It's not as easy as it sounds,” he said. 
Railroads have been losing short-haul pas- 
senger business, Crowley said, because fami- 
lies prefer cars or buses. 

CITES LANNON CREWS 


“We can’t hope to break even between 
Milwaukee and Madison,” he said. 

To the PSC’s suggestion that railroads 
might run some schedules with smaller crews 
if it could be arranged with the unions, 
Crowley said that Wisconsin law provided for 
at least 5-man crews for any train with more 
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than 3 cars. That law, he said, would have 
to be modified and new arrangements made 
with unions. 

Smaller trains aré being studied now, he 
said. 

Crowley said the Milwaukee Road had 
dropped 7 or 8 trains in Wisconsin in the 
last 2 years. 

Ben W. Heinman, board chairman of the 
North Western road, declined to comment 
until he had read the PSC statement. 


Death of Emil Syftestad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday and Thursday, in the St. Paul 
Dispatch and the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
Mr, Alfred D. Stedman wrote two articles 
on the death of Emil Syftestad, a great 
leader in our State. Mr. President, we 
have lost a great farm leader in the death 
of Mr. Syftestad. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the articles, written by Mr. 
Stedman, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch of July 17, 1957] 
Dies In AMBULANCE—EmtIL SYFTESTAD, WHO 
HELPED FARMERS Co-op, DEAD 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Emil A. Syftestad, of St. Paul, 65, who as 
its general manager led in building the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange into one 
of the Nation's biggest supply cooperatives, 
died Tuesday night. 

Death came to Mr. Syftestad in an ambu- 
lance on the way to the hospital. 

He had suffered a heart attack at his 
home at 1724 Berkeley, Tuesday evening. 
An earlier attack of coronary thrombosis 
struck him down more than a year ago, 
putting him in the hospital for several weeks, 
Recently he had been working at the Farm- 
ers Union Central Exchange headquarters 
building in South St. Paul a couple of hours 
a day. 

A native Minnesotan, Mr. Syftestad de- 
voted his entire life to the cooperative move- 
ment. First he was a grain-elevator em- 
ployee in Montana. Then he went with 
the Equity Çooperative Exchange, the em- 
battled pioneering grain co-op of St. Paul. 
Finally he moved into the supply coopera- 
tive field. a 

A trained accountant, he moved naturally 
into the business and financial end of the 
cooperative. He grew up with the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, practically nurs- 
ing it himself from an infant in swaddling 
clothes to a gidnt. 

At first he was manager of the supply 
division of the farmers union grain co-op. 
Then he grew naturally into general man- 
agement of the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change when that was separately established 
26 3 ago. 

e built this business of farmers in sup- 
plying themselves with oil, fertilizers, feed, 
seed, equipment, and other supplies up to 
a total volume of more than 866 million 
last year, or to a point where it surpassed 
even the Grain Terminal Association in 
total dollar volume. The tarmers' total say- 


ings through the co 
millions. a Ba a Pho A 
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Mr. Syftestad was a veteran of World War 
I, in which he served as an enlisted man. 
He received his high-school education in 
New Rockford, N. Dak., and his training in 
accountancy in Seattle. He is survived by 
his wife and two daughters, Mrs. Katherine 
Wills and Mrs, Margaret Failes, both of St. 
Paul. Funeral arrangements have not been 
completed. 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of July 18, 
1957] 
SYFTESTAD DEATH NATIONAL BLOW 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Northwest farmers lost in the death of 
Emil A. Syftestad of St. Paul an outstanding 
cooperative leader and his passing was de- 
scribed Wednesday by men who knew his 
work best as a national blow. 

But they said that in the Farmers Union 
Central Exchange, which as general manager 
through most of its life he helped to build 
from a small business into one owning and 
operating itself or with other co-ops oil 
wells, pipelines, refineries and fertilizer de- 
posits, Mr. Syftestad left an enduring monu- 
ment. 

Funeral services were announced for 2 
p. m. Friday in the Willwersheid mortuary, 
1167 Grand, and many identified with the 
cooperative movement are to attend. Gifts 
to the Heart Fund were suggested by those 
in charge in lieu of flowers. 

President James G. Patton of the National 
Farmers Union was one who described the 
cooperative's loss through his death as pro- 
found, Mr, Syftestad, 65, died Tuesday night 
of a heart attack on the way from his home 
at 1724 Berkeley to the hospital. He had 
been hospitalized by a coronary thrombosis 
more than a year ago, but had considerably 
recovered and had been working part time 
to the day of his death. 

Mr. Syftestad, a quiet, kindly man, exerted 
a steady and insistent leadership in building 
up Central Exchange. It became an insti- 
tution through which many thousands of 
Northwest farmers have equipped themselves 
and cooperatively purchased their operating 
supplies. Its business volume exceeded $66 
million last year, Central Exchange and 
Parmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
haye been major members in the FU team 
of co-ops. 

“Death of Emil Syftestad,” President Pat- 
ton telegraphed from national headquarters 
at Denver, “is indeed a great shock to me— 
first, because he was one of the greatest 
people I have ever known, and, second, be- 
cause his passing will leave a great void 
in the Farmers Union family. 

“I know that what he has done and 
created during his lifetime will be a stand- 
ing monument to him.” 


The Case of Gerald Murphy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
democracy and freedom are indivisible. 
That is why we must be as concerned 
about respect for liberty in countries 
of our own hemisphere as anywhere else 
in the world. The disappearance—and 
probable tragic death—of a young avi- 
ator from my State has focused atten- 
tion on this great issue. The aviator 
was Gerald Murphy, of Eugene, Oreg., 
only 23 years old when he vanished on 
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a fiying mission in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Representative CHARLES O. Porter, of 
the Fourth Oregon District, is the Con- 
gressman who represents the father and 
mother of Gerald Murphy, and Mr. 
Porter has relentlessly attempted to 
ferret out the facts about this disturbing 
and troubling case. 

Recently, Representative PORTER un- 
dertook a journey to Latin America in 
further quest of truths about the fate of 
Gerald Murphy. He was accompanied 
by an outstanding and reliable news- 
paper reporter, Mr. A. Robert Smith, of 
Washington, D. C., who covers the Na- 
tional Capital for many leading Oregon 
publications, including the Oregonian of 
Portland, the Register-Guard of Eugene, 
the Statesman of Salem, the Mail-Trib- 
une of Medford, and the East-Oregonian 
of Pendleton. 

In the Mail-Tribune of Medford for 
July 9, 1957, Mr. Smith has discussed 
the ramifications of the Gerald Murphy 
case, with; its impact upon the uneasy 
dictatorships of Latin America. The 
title of Mr. Smith's article is Latin 
Leaders, Editors Convinced Gerald Mur- 
phy Didn’t Die in Vain.” 

I ask unanimous consént that this in- 
formative story by A. Robert Smith be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATIN LEADERS, EDITORS CONVINCED GERRY 
Mourpuy Dipn’tT DIE IN VAIN 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON.—Top political leaders and 
newspaper editors in two Latin American 
Republics are convinced that Gerry Murphy, 
the Eugene flier, did not die in vain. 

In Columbia and Panama, where ‘this re- 
porter interviewed them about the case of 
Murphy and Dr. Jesus Galindez, the missing 
Columbia University lecturer, the editors and 
politicians reflected these thoughts: 

1. Trujillo, the dictator of the Dominican 
Republic, who apparently called the shots in 
the Murphy-Galindez mystery, is the symbol 
in Latin America of what all democratic ele- 
ments hate and seek to undermine. With 
27 years of dictatorial rule behind him, Tru- 
jilo is now the senior dictator of 
Latin America, 

Editors and democratic leaders in Colom- 
bia, who suffered during the dictatorial rule 
in their own country of Gen. Rojas Pinilla 
before his ouster in May, are looking anxious- 
ly to the United States to shift its policy of 
treating the dictators as fondly as the demo- 
cratic governments of Latin America. They 
hope for continued pursuit of the Murphy- 
Galindez case by the State Department so as 
to reveal the Trujillo regime for what it is, 
a reign of terror that is abhorrent to all those 


ho love freedom and individual liberty. 


The feeling is no less strong in Panama. 

The Murphy case, because it was vigorously 
pursued by Representative CHARLES O. PoR- 
TER, Democrat, of Oregon, has helped crystal- 
lize anti-Trujillo sentiment. And this has 
also had the effect of making Congressman 
PORTER, a 38-year-old Eugene lawyer who had 
never before been south of Panama, a hero 
to democratic forces throughout Latin 
America. p 

2. When the late dictator of Nicaragua, 
Anastasio Somoza, was shot last fall, he was 
flown out of his country to a- hosiptal in 
Panama, where a team of Army doctors from 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
was dispatched by President Eisenhower in 
an effort to save Somoza’s life. Eisenhower 
also sent a note to Somoza in which he de- 
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2 this dastardly attack on the Nicaraguan 
er. 

Editors in both Panama and Colombia sald 
Latins who favor democracy were indignant 
Over the President's choice of terminology. 

“That was not a dastardly attack,” said 
an editor in Bogotá. “It was courageous.” 

In Panama City, the newspaper El Dia 
found several days after the shooting was 
Over, there was so much sentiment for Ro- 

Lopez, the man who shot Somoza, that 
the paper published a special edition with a 
big picture of Lopez. Everyone wanted to 
have his picture, one of the editors explained. 
He said many in this Catholic country 
Wanted to mount it and burn candles for 
Lopez, who was killed immediately after fir- 
ing on the dictator. 

Mixed in with this strong feeling against 
Latin dictators is quite another feeling which 
Was on full display in the Maxim Grill in 
Panama City, where a calypso singer has 
gained fame by mocking the dictators in 
Calypso couplets. His number about Somoza 
has, of course, a happy ending when the 
dictator is killed—“ra-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta— 
Somoza-ig dictator no more.” 

In his number about Trujillo the singer 
Uses the Gerry Murphy affair to ridicule 
Trujillo's tenuous claim to international re- 
Spect. And his hero is “Senator Porter” who 
he sings “wants to send Trujillo to the elec- 
tric chair.“ The reaction of the crowd is 
Perhaps more significant than his calypso 
artistry, for it roared and clapped for more, 
Obviously enjoying this ritual of laughing at 
the dictators. 

3. Finally, there is only one overriding po- 
litical issue in Latin America—democracy 
versus dictatorship—which energizes stu- 
dents and statesmen alike and provides a 
Most stimulating intellectual atmosphere 
for the visitor from Washington, where a 

of political cynicism and superficial 
Sophistication too often seems to dull sensi- 
tivity in official quarters to such funda- 
Mental concerns as now preoccupy our Latin 
American neighbors, 


Democracy for the District of Columbia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most frustrating struggles in our 
National history has been the effort of 
the people of the District of Columbia to 
Secure democracy. It has always seemed 
ridiculous to me that the citizens of this 
Country who live in the Nation’s Capital 
are not permitted to participate in gov- 
ernment as voting citizens. The follow- 
ing editorial from the Mitchell, (S. Dak.) 
Daily Republic of July 19, 1957, points up 
the shallow arguments of those who 
Would deny the extension of democracy 
to the District: 

Ike's STRANGE STAND ON WASHINGTON 
HOME RULE 

When a delegation of citizens of Washing- 
ton, D. C., called on President Eisenhower 
in the interest of home rule recently, the 
Chief Executive told them that they need 
more good arguments for self-government 
and franchise. This was a remarkable state- 
ment for the President of the Unied States to 
make to a group of citizens who are seeking 
the privileges and rights of citizenship. 

What arguments could they possibly need 
Other than the fact that our Constitution 
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declares that “the right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State” by reason of race, color, and so on? 
It is inherent in the American tradition that 
the people have the right to govern them- 
selves and that there shall be no taxation 
without representation. 

There would seem to be a considerable 
paradox in the equanimity with which the 
Eisenhower administration views the with- 
holding of the franchise from the people of 
‘Washington and its avowed concern that Ne- 
groes—those outside of the city of Washing- 
ton, that is—shall not be deprived of the 
right to vote. 

Incidentally, the administration has pro- 

for the National Capital 83 
overnment, with a governor and lieutenan 
8 appointed by the President, an 
elective legislative assembly over whose acts 
the President would have a veto, and a non- 
voting Delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives. It offers that as a counterproposal to 
pending bills calling for an elective mayor 

cil, : 
3 of taxation without repre- 
sentation, which did so much to bring on 
the Revolutionary War, Thomas Stokes 
points out that the Eisenhower proposal 
harks back to the Crown Colonies of the pre- 
Revolutionary era, with a governor appointed 
by the King, and the royal right of veto over 
the local assembly. (A rereading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence will refresh mem- 
ories as to what this led to in the days be- 
fore the formation of the United States of 
America.) = 

Home-rule bills have succeeded of passage 
in the Senate but they are always pigeon- 
holed in the House by the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, which is packad to cn me 

uthern viewpoint. Of its Dem 
N 10 are from the South, All Chair- 
man JoHN MCMILLAN, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, has to do is elicit the support of 
three Republicans, which has always been 
easy, and the bill is stymied. And the reason 
that the southerners are opposed to home 
rule in Washington is that they don't want 
the number of Negroes who live in the 
Capital to have the vote. This, therefore, is 
in direct contravention of the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, quoted from in 

ara h 2, above. 
x Bnei the administration and the House 
at large were sufficiently aroused about this 
travesty on American principles, we are sure 
that the matter could be brought to a head 
successfully. 

Stokes states that the futile efforts in the 
past 86 years to restore democracy to the 
Capital (which should be a showpiece of 
democracy) provoked one observer to raise 
the question whether, if our people had it 
to do over again, they would choose democ- 
racy as the form of government for our Na- 
tion—so msive have Congress and our 
people been to the attempts to reestablish 
democratic government in Washington. 

It’s a sad commentary, but, in view of the 
record, an entirely reasonable one, 


The American Taxpayer and British 
Rubber Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the current 
column of the National Federation of 
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Independent Business, written by the 
Federation’s president, Mr. C. Wilson 
Harder, calls attention to what it is cost- 
ing the American taxpayers to stockpile 
natural rubber. Mr. Harder points out 
that natural rubber production is a vir- 
tual British monopoly, and he raises the 
very serious question as to whether the 
taxpayers of this country, through the 
Government's stockpiling program, are 
being forced to support the price of Brit- 
ish rubber. 

What makes this situation all the more 
confusing is the fact that earlier this 
year it was announced in London that 
the British will build and equip in Com- 
munist Russia, the largest tire factory in 
the world outside the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to include the 
Federation’s column as part of my re- 
marks: 

There is a growing suspicion in Washing- 
ton that a portion of the Government's pro- 
gram of stockpiling so-called strategic 
materials is merely a plan to give some for- 
eign monopolies a surplus program such as 
afforded to the American farmer. 

The Government now has stockpiled 1,- 
200,000 long tons of natural rubber, acquired 
at a gost of $825 million, which is costing 
United States taxpayers an estimated 838 
million per year to maintain, plus interest 
on the investment. That is the report in a 
recent speech by the president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

What makes this situation all the more 
confusing is that last year's production of 
natural rubber totaled only 1,900,000 tons. 
Thus, the United States has almost a full 
year’s production of natural rubber in stor- 


age. 

It is also significant that the production of 
natural rubber is a virtual British monopoly, 
and that it was not too long ago British 
rubber interests publicly complained profits 
for year had fallen to slightly below 35 

t. 

9 matter of fact, with the great de- 
velopments made in synthetic rubber, 
natural tree rubber has become almost as 
obsolete as the buggy whip. There are a 
few minor uses where natural rubber is 
best, but by far, in most applications such 
as tires, hoses, other uses, synthetic rubber 
does job better. 

Actually, without Government buying up 
natural rubber and storing it away, price of 
the natural product would undoubtedly drop 
to quite a low level. 

American rubber industry leaders say that 
in event of a national emergency of serious 
proportions, Nation could be entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign rubber. 

Last year, when due to a heavy worldwide 
demand of rubber, the price of natural rub- 
ber was being boosted, an effort was made 
to get Government to release a part of this 
vast store as it would have been the most 
logical time for the taxpayers to get back 
a reasonable share of the money that has 
been poured into an excessive stockpile, 
Government refused to do so. 

But so far this year, reduced demand for 
rubber has brought the price of natural 
rubber down, so that it would be hard for 
Government to get back a fair share of the 
investment. 

It very much appears that natural rubber 
bears the same relation to synthetic rubber 
that silk does to nylon. In other words, 
premium price is paid for synthetic because 
of its better qualities, and natural product 
is considered secondary in value. 

Thus, there is no telling what price levels 
natural rubber would have dropped to by 
this time, to the detriment of the British 
monopoly, had not the United States been 
price supporting the product with huge 
stockpiles. 
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At the present time, when not only Con- 
gress, but the enttre Nation, is appalled over 
the extraordinary high Federal budget, it 
would perhaps be the logical time to launch 
a probe to get at the bottom of this situation, 

Obviously, the American taxpayer is pay- 
ing huge sums to price-support American 
farmers. 

It would be quite ironical if it developed 
United States taxpayer is also being assessed 
to price-support British rubber tree farmer. 


Knoxville Chamber of Commerce Member 
Objects to National Chamber of Com- 
merce Becoming Tail of the Kite of Pri- 
vate Power Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 
Hon. 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, 
George R. Dempster, prominent, busi- 
nessman, former mayor of Knoxville, 
and director of the Citizens for TVA, 
has sent to me a most illuminating letter 
which, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the RECORD. 

Mr. Dempster, it seems, is awakening 
to that which other businessmen are 
rapidly learning, namely, some of them 
are working at cross purposes in paying 
dues to the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, which dues, in turn, are used in 
propaganda campaigns against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and other great 
developments in the public interest. Mr. 
Dempster expresses the matter very 
vigorously when he says that he “objects 
to having the chamber of commerce be- 
come the tail of the kite of the private 
power interests.” 

I believe the letter should have the 
widest possible circulation. 

Mr. Dempster's letter follows: 

Dempster BROS., INC., 
Knoxville, Tenn., July 9, 1957. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Please accept my sin- 
cere congratulations on your exposé of the 
background of one Louis V. Sutton and his 
opposition to the TVA. I wrote the cham- 
ber of commerce about this gentleman and 
was advised by letter that the members of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
staff had prepared the article which Mr. Sut- 
ton read before your committee. As a mem- 
ber of the chamber of commerce I had ob- 
jected to having that organization become 
the tail of the kite of the private-power in- 
terest and the party who wrote to me vigor- 
Ously defended the attitude of the chamber. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps I am 
working at cross purposes here by, on one 
hand, supporting the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and on the other, contributing to 
the budget of the chamber of commerce 
which uses most of their dues and con- 
tributions to hammering the TVA. I in- 
tend to drop the membership. We perhaps 
will continue our membership in the local 
chapter if I can find that none of the money 
sam ee be funneled into Washing- 

continue their 
public power. n 

Tour defense of TVA is the most able I 

have ever read. Were it not for such friends 
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as you, of course, TVA would have gone 
down the drain many years ago. I wish that 
our Tennessee newspapers would give more 
prominence so such articles as yours in or- 
der that our people might become more fully 
aware of the insidious efforts being made to 
first discredit the TVA and then abolish it 
altogether. Many of our new voters know 
nothing of the pre-TVA days and can easily 
be misled by the vicious propaganda put out 
by the private-power people at the expense 
of their subscribers. 

The average citizen has no conception of 
what these tax writeoffs mean to the very 
people who are the greatest opponents of 
TVA. At the very time the power compa- 
nies in the Northwest were getting great 
tax writeoffs on the theory that they were 
producing something for the benefit of the 
defense effort, my own company was de- 
nied a similar concession for a building we 
were erecting even though a considerable 
portion of our product was being absorbed 
by the Armed Forces. There is no doubt 
but what the power people are the favored 
children now. I yet hope that there will be 
some way of bringing the power companies 
to task on the large amounts of money they 
have spent for propaganda purposes without 
the knowledge and consent of many of their 
stockholders. 

With all good wishes and many thanks for 
your vigorous stand, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Gro. R. DEMPsTER, 
President, Dempster Bros. 


Amendment of Internal Reveue Code Re- 
lating to Deduction From Gross Income 
of Certain Teacher Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5390, which is to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduc- 
tion from gross income for certain 
amounts paid by teachers for their fur- 
ther education. Numerous similar bills 
have been introduced, among them being 
H. R. 4662 by Mr. Kine, and H. R. 6105 
by Mr. Tacx, both fellow Californians. 

If enacted, this legislation could make 
a significant contribution toward alle- 
viating hardships existing under the in- 
come-tax laws concerning teachers con- 
tinuing educational expenses. It should, 
therefore, receive the serious attention 
of all Members of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include a statement I have 
prepared on H. R. 5390, which goes into 
the matter in more detail. The state- 
ment follows: 

H. R. 5390, a bill which I introduced on 
February 27, 1957, Ist Session, 85th Con- 
gress, would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to allow teachers income tax 
deductions for certain educational and 
travel expenses. There has long been a 
need for more equitable income tax treat- 
ment of teachers in this regard and conse- 
quently there is a pressing need for enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Today more and more educational insti- 
tutions and systems are requiring teachers 
to continue their studies as a normal oc- 
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cupational requirement. In addition, the 
nature of teaching is such that additional 
expertness and proficiency through further 
education are highly desirable. However, as 
matters stand, teachers who spend their 
own money to acquire additional education 
in most instances are unable to gain mean- 
ingful recognition of such expenditures 
under the Federal income tax laws and 
regulations. r 

For a number of years, various groups and 
individuals have endeavored to have teach- 
ers’ continuing educational expenses recog- 
nized in the income tax regulations as a 
deductible item of business expenditure for 
income tax purposes, first under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 and then under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, The results, 
however, have been yery discouraging and 
largely unfruitful. 

In 1950, a Virginia schoolteacher, Mrs. 
Norah P. Hill, did succeed in obtaining & 
favorable court ruling allowing her to de- 
duct the expenses of a summer-school course 
on the ground that the expenses were neces- 
sarily incurred by her to maintain her 
teaching certificate in Virginia. However, 
though the Bureau of Internal Revenue then 
modified its regulations to permit such de- 
ductions, it restricted the scope of the reg- 
ulations to the ruling in that particular 
case, ruling that only when symmer-school 
expenses are incurred by a public school 
teacher to maintain the teaching position 
were they deductible as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses, or when the facts 
were similar to that case. As it turned out, 
little relief was afforded to teachers. 

Many teachers residing in the 24th Con- 
gressional District have contacted me, ex- 
pressing grave concern over what they con- 
sidered gross inequities in the treatment of 
teachers as compared with deductions avail- 
able to other individuals who are in the 
trades, businesses, or the professions. As 
a result of these protests, I have been in 
touch with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
concerning this matter over the course of 
many months. 

In July of 1956, the Internal Revenue 
Service, Department of the Treasury, pro- 
posed new regulations relating to- expenses 
for education under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 {published in the Federal 
Register, July 10, 1956, page 5093, Vol. 21, 
Numbered 132.) It was anticipated that the 
new regulations would contain more liberal 
provisions relative to teachers’ educational 
expenses. However, the regulations as pro- 
posed appear to be eyen more restrictive 
than those presently in effect. 

Briefly, under the regulations as proposed, 
a teacher's expenses for education would 
generally not be deductible if the expendi- 
ture is made, or would have the result of 
obtaining a position for the taxpayer, estab- 
lishing or enhancing substantially his repu- 
tation in trade or business, substantially ad- 
vancing him in salary, earning. capacity, 
status, or position, or primarily fulfilling 
the general cultural aspirations or other 
personal purposes of the teacher. 

Among the so-called exceptions to the 
general rule is that an expenditure made 
by a teacher for education which is a pre- 
requisite to continued employment is de- 
ductible. This exception is so qualified, 
however, as to render it practically meaning- 
less. Thus, it would be provided that a 
teacher would deduct education expendi- 
tures if the education is a prerequisite to 
his continued employment even though 
academic credit accrues (which under an- 
other part of the section would be a factor 
weighing against a taxpayer’s deducting ed- 
ucational expenditures) but it is provided 
that, even so, the expenditures are not de- 
ductible if they have the result of obtaining 


“a different position for the taxpayer, estab- 


lishes or enhances substantially his reputa- 
tion in his trade or business, or substantially 
advances him in earning capacity, salary, 
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Status, or position. ‘Therefore it would ap- 
pear that under the proposed regulations, 
even if a school teacher were required to 
take a summer-school course to retain his 
or her position, if at the same time it would 
qualify the teacher for a raise in salary, there 
could be no income-tax deduction. 

In September 1956 I filed a statement with 
the Internal Revenue Service for considera- 
tion at the hearing on the proposed rule- 
Making, stating that the rules as proposed 
would unduly discriminate against teachers, 
and stating that the obstacles interposed by 
the rules are so formidable that in practical 
effect, few if any teachers, could ever qualify 
for tax deductions for education and travel 
expenditures. The proposed regulations are 
still pending, and there is no indication that 
when they become effective they will provide 
for more equitable tax treatment for teach- 
ers“ education expenses. 

To correct this situation, I have introduced 
H. R. 5390 to amend the Internal Revenue 

e of 1954 to provide that established 
teachers may be allowed an income-tax de- 
duction of not to exceed $600 in any taxable 
year for expenses incurred for further edu- 
Cation. Items that would be included as 
expenses are tuition, books, other equipment, 
travel, and living expenses while away from 
home, to the extent they exceed normal liv- 

g expenses, and to the extent such expenses 
are paid during the taxable year in connec- 
tion with a teacher's enrollment at an ac- 
credited institution of higher learning. 

It is my hope that this measure will be 
enacted at an early date to provide necessary 


tax relief for members of the teaching 
Profession, 


A Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


l Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 


from the New York Tim 
19, 1957. es, Friday, July 
A FrEE Socrery 

ane Pund for the Republic is embarking 
neon, important study of one of the great 
50 2 facing our democracy: the effect 
pa Teedom and a free society of the large- 
ha e organizations and institutions that 
thar grown up in the last half-century and 
Aya were as unknown to the Founding 
; a as the jet airplane and the atomic 


me business and big labor, to name two 
ajor forces of the new age, inevitably affect 
5 as a nation and our freedom as 
d viduals. These new groupings—in in- 
8 and in labor, in voluntary associa- 
hace and in pressure groups—have helped 
ange our society from the relatively simple 
association that it was to the highly complex 
network of interrelationships that we see 
around us. Their profound impact on per- 
e freedom and on the structure of the 
te must first be understood before it can 
a Properly coped with. In announcing the 
vided study, Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
a e fund, said: “We must find out how these 
We opments affect freedom and justice. 
e must discover the basic issues they 
Present.“ 
a This “basic issues” program is described 
oh a principal part of the present phase of 
e fund's operations, which began with a 
grant from the Ford Foundation over 4 years 
ago. The fund has been spending its money 
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by and large in some exceedingly useful di- 
rections despite ill-informed and often 
irresponsible criticism that has been directed 
against it, In so doing, the fund has helped 
strengthen American democracy, and the 
new study just announced gives every indica- 
tion of being a major contribution to this 


end, 


Force Bill Repugnant: Brownell Should 
Be Told Face to Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
previously granted, I want to insert in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Banner, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on July 18, 1957, concerning 
the authority being sought by the At- 
torney General for the President in the 
so-called civil rights bill. 

I think all Members of the House will 
be interested in this editorial and I sug- 
gest that you give it your close attention. 

The editorial follows: 

Force BILL REPUGNANT: BROWNELL SHOULD 
Br ToLp Face To FACE 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell should 
not have to learn by reading the newspaper 
that his boss, the President of the United 
States, is against the force provision of his 

-called civil-rights bill. 
rho place for sities to have been told that 
was the White House. It still is. With 
whatever emphasis is necessary to unequiv- 
ocally instruct this department head who is, 
after all, a subordinate of the Chief Execu- 
SEEEN Eisenhower again has said, and 
this time most specifically, that he cannot 
imagine any set of circumstances that ever 
would induce him to send Federal troops to 
enforce Federal court orders in the South. 

Nobody can doubt the sincerity of that 
assurance. As the soul of honor and truth- 
fulness, Dwight D. Eisenhower's word is its 
own bond of integrity. 

He cannot bind that assurance on some 
future incumbent. If this measure were en- 
acted, a successor in the White House could 

nvoke it. 

: The point is that somebody has written 
into a bill in the admintstration's name, and 
bearing ostensibly its blessing, methods of 
enforcement foreign to the President's in- 
tention—and concerning which, as stated, he 
holds views of personal opposition. 

Facing the fact of reconstruction de- 
vices in that piece of legislation, Lyle C. Wil- 
son, chief of the United Press Washington 
bureau, has suggested that Mr. Brownell be 
asked who in his Department drafted this 
bill and who (outside the administration) 
helped. 

These are questions the President might 
well be concerned about, too; for as has been 
pointed out to him, somebody loaded these 
dice for a dangerous public gamble. Some- 
body reached a long way back into the most 
vicious era of national history to borrow 
reconstruction measures. Far from the lib- 
eral premise that the Constitution, in 
salient points, needs a “modernized” inter- 
pretation, these harked to an ancient foot- 
ing from which hate poured out its anath- 
ema on the South nine decades ago. 

The President has learned, because some 
candid southern men told him, that these 
provisions are in the bill. They will be 
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there throughout the interval of Senate de- 
bate, and, unless defeated, until by Execu- 
tive order they are stricken from it. 

The Chief Executive is boss of his Cabinet. 
As such, he certainly does not have to accept 
the ideas and recommendations and legis- 
lative excursions of Mr. Brownell. 

Obviously, the authority solicited for him 
in this bill is repugnant to him, and just as 
repugnant to him for any President to 
possess—or for any official of the Govern- 
ment, executive or judicial, to toy with. 

The time and place for telling Brownell 
that is now and in the White House. 

He should be told to withdraw this bill, 
for purposes of rewriting it without the force 
implications—ftting the President's specific 
views—or tender his resignation, 


The American Legion Department of Cali- 
fornia Convention Forwards Six Reso- 
lutions Adopted by Convention June 27 
to 30, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent, heretofore 
granted to me so to do, I am pleased to 
present herewith communication to me 
just received from Gordon A. Lyons, de- 
partment adjutant, American Legion, 
Department of California, in which he 
forwarded me the text of the six reso- 
lutions identified in his letter of July 
18, 1957. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
Congress appreciates receiving the con- 
sidered opinion of the distinguished vet- 
erans of our beloved Nation: 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, July 18, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Attached for your attention is a 
partial group of resolutions which were 
adopted by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of California, in convention assembled 
at Long Beach, Calif., June 27-30, 1957: 

Resolution 7, Civil Defense Reorganization 
Act (H. R. 2125). 

Resolution 23, San Diego Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional office. 

Resolution 24, Construction of a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital. 

Resolution 27, Chapel at Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital in San Francisco. 

Resolution 45, Retain without amendment 
Walter-McCarran Act. 

Resolution 63, Protest removal of Letter- 
man Army Hospital from Presidio of San 
Francisco. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON A, Lyons, 
Department Adjutant. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, i 

San Francisco. 
CIVIL DEFENSE REORGANIZATION ACT (H. R. 2125) 
Whereas the American Legion of California 
disaster relief and civil defense program has 
been in operation for the past 30 years and 
Legionnaires have participated in all major 
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disasters in California during that period, 
rendering assistance in time of emergency; 
and 

Whereas such participation has been on 
a voluntary basis by legionnaires, in co- 
operation with the civil authorities (State, 
county, cities) and in augmenting law en- 
forcement agencies; and 

Whereas, there is now a bill H, R. 2125, 
cited as the Civil Defense Reorganization Act 
submitted by Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD 
and referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which includes in section 
407 the following, “utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services by individuals 
and/or organizations as might from time to 
time be needed; and authorize the States to 
establish and organize such individuals and 
organizations into units to be known col- 
lectively as the United States Civil Defense 
Corps”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, in regular convention 
assembled in Long Beach, Calif., June 27-30, 
1957, does hereby go on record in support of 
that portion of the bill pertaining to the 
United States Civil Defense Corps which en- 
compasses organizations comparable to the 
American Legion Emergency Corps and 
should such bill be enacted by Congress, the 
American Legion Emergency Corps would 
qualify as a United States Civil Defense Corps 
unit. 
SAN DIEGO VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL 

OFFICE 


Whereas it has now been almost 2 years 
since the consolidation of many of the func- 
tions of the San Diego Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional office with the Los Angeles 
Veterans’ Administration regional office; and 

Whereas the difficulties of efficiently serv- 
ing the veterans of San Diego and Imperial 
Counties in veterans matters when their 
claim files, financial records, and the rating 
boards are located in Los Angeles have proved 
such as to far outweigh any potential sav- 
ings accomplished by the consolidation; and 

Whereas the veteran population of San 
Diego County is continually growing and is 
now such as to well justify a full regional 
Veterans’ Administration office for that area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of California, in regular convention 
assembled in Long Beach, Calif., June 27-30, 
1957, That a full regional office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should be restored to 
San Diego in order to better serve the vet- 
erans in-that area; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be furnished all California Congress- 
men, its two Senators and the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs with a request that 
they take every action possible to restore a 
full regional Veterans’ Administration of- 
fice to the San Diego area. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
been authorized to construct a new Vet- 
erans' Administration hospital to replace the 
existing Oakland Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has failed to appropriate funds for the con- 
struction of such hospital as requested by the 
herp 3 and 

as the American Legion, Department 

of California, believes that the 8 to ap- 

Propriate and authorize such funds as re- 

8 FF delay in 

onstru 0 badl - 
p: Now, therefore, be it ESEA o ta 
esolved, That we deplore the present la: 

to replace this 712-bed hospital with a 500- 

bed hospital because of the terrific and con- 

tinuous increase in the veteran population 

in California; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge that the plans be 

changed to provide for construction of a 
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1,000-bed hospital to replace the Veterans“ 
Administration Hospital at Oakland; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Cali- 
fornia urge the California congressional dele- 
gation to assist in every way possible in se- 
curing the immedlate construction of this 
hospital. 

CHAPEL AT VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Whereas patients in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals need spiritual as well as 
medical care; and 

Whereas there should be a place of wor- 
ship in a proper „ used for reli- 

ous purposes only; an 
Snares the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in San Francisco, Calif., does not 
have a suitable place of worship. Religious 
services are now beling conducted in a por- 
tion of the chaplain’s office or the audito- 
rium day room: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, in regular conyen- 
tion assembled in Long Beach, Calif., June 
27-80, 1957, does petition the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs in Washington, D. C., to 
provide funds to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital in San Francisco, Calif., for 
the purpose of building a chapel within the 
hospital grounds, to be used only for the 
purpose of religious services of all faiths. 

RETAIN WITHOUT AMENDMENT, WALTER- 
M’'CARRAN ACT 

Whereas the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act is the result of 
more than 6 years of intensive investigation 
and research; and 

Whereas pending amendments would de- 
stroy the security provisions by which the 
present law keeps all groups and individuals 
opposed to our American form of govern- 
ment away from American shores: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, in regular conven- 
tion assembled in Long Beach, Calif., June 
27-30, 1957, does hereby oppose any and all 
further attempts now being made to repeal, 
weaken, or destroy the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration and Nationality Act, either by 
direct weakening amendments to the act, or 
by any other legislative procedures; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all California representatives in the 
Congress and to the national commander of 
the American Legion. 

PROTEST REMOVAL OF LETTERMAN ARMY HOS- 

PITAL FROM PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Whereas considerable publicity has re- 
cently been circulated that the United States 
Army contemplates the removal of Letter- 
man Army Hospital from its present site at 
the Presidio of San Francisco; and 

Whereas the proposed new location of the 
aforesaid hospital is alleged to be approxi- 
mately 140 miles from its present location; 
and 

Whereas there resides in or adjacent to 
the city of San Francisco approximately 
2,500 families, comprising at least 5,000 per- 
sons, who, because of retirement privileges 
of the United States Army, are entitled to 
and depend upon medical care at Letterman 
Army Hospital and would be deprived of 
this medical care in the event of such re- 
moval of the hospital; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that the staff 
and facilities of Letterman Army Hospital 
are materially augmented when necessary 
by highly trained personnel and modern 
medical equipment from civilian institutions 
in and adjacent to San Francisco which 
would not be immediately accessible at the 
proposed new location of the hospital: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, in regular conven- 
tion assembled in Long Beach, Calif., June 
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27-30, 1957, does hereby protest the removal 
of said Letterman Army Hospital from the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

The above resolutions were adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
in regular convention assembled in Long 
Beach, Calif., June 27-30, 1957. 


What Is Life Really Like in Red China? 
Firsthand Report by GI Returnee— 
IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the fourth of five interviews con- 
ducted by U. S. News & World Report 
with American soldiers whom the Reds 
captured in Korea and persuaded to go 
to Communist China and who have now 
returned to the United States. 

The interview follows: 


For Griccs, a “NIGHTMARE” Has ENpEp—In 
CHINA, A Person “Dorsn’s EvEN TRUST 
His Own Famy” 


Lewis W. Griggs, son of an electrician, 
grew up in Neches, an east Texas village, and 
went to school in Palestine, 12 miles away. 
In high school he was absent a good deal, 
Joined the Army at 17 without getting his 
diploma, 

In the Army Griggs became a medic—a 
stretcher bearer—and served 9 months in 
Korean battles before he was captured in 
April 1951. Griggs took the same path as 
the rest of the 21 who stayed in China— 
rejected a chance to come home, entered 
China in January 1954, and was assigned a 
job after finishing his course in communism. 

Griggs was assigned to a state farm in the 
Yellow River Valley to work in the cotton gin 
and flour mill in the farm’s processing cen- 
ter. He came back at the same time Bell 
did, in July 1955, caught up on his missed 
schooling, and now has just finished his 
freshman year at Stephen F. Austin State 
College in Nacogdoches, Tex. This summer 
he is staying in school, trying to finish his 
education as quickly as possible. 

The interview which follows was recorded 
in Grigg's room in the college dormitory: 

“Question. Are you glad you came back 
home? 

“Answer. Definitely. Yes, sir, I'm glad. 

“Question. What was your first impression 
of the States? 

“Answer. I went walking down the streets 
of San Francisco and I was able to look in 
the windows of shops and you could see 
things which you haven't seen in so long, 
and see people dressed like you remembered 
them in the past. It was just like waking 
up out of a nightmare back into real life 
again. 


“One of the first things I saw that I hadn't 
seen in a long time, which looked awful 
good, was seeing a woman dressed up like a 
woman instead of a man. The new auto- 
mobiles, and the television—everything was 
strange. 

“Question. What was so impressive about 
looking in store windows? 

“Answer, One of the main things—the 
thing I remembered most that interested 
me a lot—was passing nice restaurants and 
looking in and seeing people eating decent- 
looking food and enjoying themselves. 
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“Of course, I noticed the clothes in the 
Windows, especially the shirts, I like good- 
Style clothes and I noticed that quite a bit. 
“You couldn't get but one kind of shirt over 
there, z 

“Question. Is that the main difference— 
the things you can buy? 

“Answer. Oh, no. The main difference is 
the way you feel. Over there your life is 
Just study and work and wait for the next 
day. You have an occasional chance to go 
Somewhere but you really haven't got much 
freedom. It is just an entirely different con- 
cept of life, and over there you feel no 
different than when you live in a prison. 

“Over there I didn't feel much different 
than when I was in their prisoner-of-war 
camp. But here I went into military con- 
finement for a while and I would even con- 
Sider confinement here much better than 
being loose over there. 

“And since I haye come out, I still haven’t 
completely gotten used to the idea of being 
free to do what I wish to do. I just do the 
same things I was free to do over there. 

“Question. What are some of the things 
you don't do any more? 

Answer. Like going to a good ball game 
and getting out there and yelling and cheer- 

like a normal student does, like I used 
to do when I was a kid. Or maybe going out 
With a bunch of the guys on a big hunting 
trip and spending the night out by the river, 
hunting and fishing. Or maybe going swim- 
ming at the beach or going to parties— 
s of that nature which I used to do all 

the time, 

“But now, I'm just not used to it and I 
don't do things of that nature. 


BROKEN PROMISES 


Question. When you got to China did you 
have any say-so about where you would 
reg down or what kind of job you would 
“Answer, The way that ran—in my case, I 
Was promised from the very beginning that 
I would be sent to the university, and I later 
SPecified Peiping University, and I was going 
to take foreign languages and journalism. 
t when the time came, some men got 
What they wanted but a large percentage 
of us didn't. In my case, I didn't want the 
State farm, but I got it—a state farm down 
om the Yellow River. 
“Question. How big was this farm? 
Answer. There were a little over 900 work- 
ers there. I don't know the exact acreage 
of the farm—it was scattered in numerous 
Places—but I understood it covered parts of 
counties. 
“Question. Did the farmers make a profit? 
Answer, If there was any profit it was 
made by the Government. The Government 
pnas the land and the tools. The actual 
armers—the farm workers—are hired 
Strictly on a wage basis, from the highest 
ten down to the lowest. 
estion, How muc: i id, 
18 8 h did they get paid 
2 “Answer. An average worker at this par- 
cular farm got about 200,000 yuan a month, 
which would be about 8 United States 
dollars, 
“Question. How do they get farmers to 
vital that kind of money? Do they draft 


“Answer. In a lot of cases they came there 


because they could make better wages than 


they could on a small farm. A lot of them 
Niet Poor peasants, and after the redistribu- 
on of land they lost what they had, so they 
came to the state farm because they could 
Bet better wages. 
1 then there were some sons of former 
1 lords, In the case of this one I knew, 
© came there because the Reds had pretty 
5 confiscated all his family’s belongings. 
8 turned the peasantry against the old 
dlord class, and this man was trying to 
Tebuild his reputation under the Commu- 
nist system, 
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“Question. Was farming pretty highly 
mechanized on that farm where you worked? 

“Answer. I would say in some respects it 
was fairly mechanized. -For example, they 
had a number of tractors—the majority of 
them were American tractors, old Allis- 
Chalmers and Fords, and they had a num- 
ber of American combmes. They had quite 
a few Russian combines and tractors—the 
Joseph Stalin tractor, for one. 

“But picking cotton and stuff of that kind 
was all done by hand. I believe they did 
have one cottonpicker, which wouldn't work 
half the time. They weren't mechanized by 
the standards of a good farm in the United 


States. 
“Question. Did they take good care of the 


? 
a eer: Oh, they were always working on 
it constantly, but most of the workers did 
the repair work right in the fields and they 
were usually fairly poor at it, The result was 
a large number of breakages, and repair was 
always going on—on all the different ma- 


chines. 
“Question. What kind of houses do they 


e farms? 
7 kes 5 The house I lived in on the 
farm was a hut, a type of old shed. It had 
mud walls and a straw roof. The roof 
leaked. All but 1 or 2 windows, including 
the windows in the door, had the panes 
knocked out of them, The floor was made 
of mud—and that was about the way it was. 
Of course, the walls were very crude. It 
was more like an old e rd in some very 
arming area in the i 
Powe had” two stoves in the hut, but 
neither one worked well enough to let you 
heat or k warm. 
„ Did the Chinese live in the 
kind of quarters? 
ee EPE Yes; they did. In fact, the place 
where we were living—there was also Chi- 
nese Uving in the same hut. And the other 
houses were all about the same. 
“pFTEEN OR TWENTY LIVING IN A SHED 
“Question. You lived right with the Chi- 
t crowded? 

apy poate our shed there were about 
15 or 20 Chinese living with us. It was very 
crowded—the beds were practically against 
each other on all four of the walls, This 
was only a one-room house. I would say 
it was about 20 feet wide and maybe 40 

ong. 
9 What were the roads like, out 

in the country? 
5 The roads were all dirt and there 
was a lot of sand in it, and in the summer 
when a truck would go by—which wasn't 
very often—it would knock up a huge 
amount of dust. In the winter months, 
when the snow and ice and rains would 
come down at different periods, the road 
would get so gummy that a truck couldn’t 
go on the road at all. It was difficult even 
for a mule cart and, therefore, except for 
a few mule carts which just had to be used 
at that period, there wasn't any transport 
on any of the roads. 

“About the most common way of traveling 
in the winter is on foot. Sometimes the 
mud is so deep it comes up to your knees, 

“Question. Suppose a worker wanted to 
quit working on a place like that? Could 
he do it? 

„Answer. Oh, no. That is impossible. You 
can't just get up and leave a place like that. 

“You have to have permission to leave and 
It's yery hard to get such permission because, 
the way they look at things, the needs of the 
state are ahead of the needs of the person— 
the individual—and therefore if the state 
needs you there, then you stay. But if the 
state agrees that your needs can be coordi- 
nated with the state’s, they will allow you to 
leave, But usually this isn’t the case. 

“Question. Did the people get enough to 
eat? Did you see any signs of the kind of 
famine we often hear about? 
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“Answer. I didn't observe any of what you 
could term ‘famine,’ but I noticed that in 
Chenghow, the main town near this farm, 
there were large numbers of beggars, all the 
way from small children to old men and 
women. They were all over the place, crawl- 
ing on all fours with cans on their necks. 
Just any time, you could see 50 or 100 of 
them in this town. 

“Question. Were they starving? 

“Answer. Well, they were begging for 
3 8 the main thing they were 

r bu ey would ta 
gave them. 7 Arai 

“Question. But the Communists always 
say they don’t have beggars in Communist 
countries 

Answer. I know. They told us that — 
gars had been done aay with in cee, 
that there weren't any more beggars. And 
then after we saw all these „the ex- 
planation was that these were people who 
were too lazy to work. 

Ot course, I would say that some of them, 
those that were crawling on all fours, were 
abnormal, It couldn't be that they were too 
lazy to work. They just weren't taken care 
of by the state as they were supposed to be. 

“Question. What were the crops on this 
state farm? 

“Answer. They raised wheat and cotton 
and some kind of beans. There was also a 
lot of grapes. 

“Question. Didn't they have any animals? 

“Answer. They had two cows. I believe 
they had 4 bull, a Holstein bull, and they had 
a number of pigs. I believe they had a few 
chickens, and they had some goats—not too 
many goats. And they had a number of 
work. horses and mules which they used for 
transportation. 

“To take care of them, they had animal- 
husbandry sections, and I would say they 
took very good care of their livestock because 
they are so scarce. 

“Question. Did the animals look pretty 
good? 

“Answer. On the state farm the animals 
were in pretty good shape because a lot of 
these animals were imported from England, 
Holland, or Czechoslovakia—some foreign 
country. They did have a few Chinese hogs, 
but the rest were brought in from foreign 
countries and were in very good shape. 

“Question. The animals seem to get a bet- 
ter break than the people, from what you 
say—— 

“Answer. That's right. They take better 
care of the animals than the people, because 
the animals were so much harder to get 
and they were overpopulated with people. 

“Question. Did you stay at this farm un- 
til you left China? 

“Answer, No. In the last weeks over there 
we were sent to a factory.” 

- ESCAPE, THEN ARREST 

“Question. How did that happen? 

"Answer, We were transferred after we had 
escaped from the farm. 

“Question. You didn't get away with it? 
You still had to go to the factory? 

“Answer, We were arrested by a large num- 
ber of militia and they marched us to the 
capital of that country, which was quite a 
distance away, west of there. After a few 
weeks we were forcibly removed to Kaifeng 
to go to work in this factory and, as they 
claimed, to earn our keep until our permis- 
sion to leave came through and all arrange- 
ments were made. 

“That is when we were taken to Kaifeng 
to this factory that made plows—horse- 
drawn plows, and things of that nature—and 
were put to work there. 

“Question. How did you like it there, in 
Kaifeng? 

“Answer. Well, it was a pretty large-sized 
town, and the workers in the factory thought 
more like we did—they were a lot like us. 
They were either young people who had been 
working in Shanghai and these larger places 
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which were used to good American clothes 
and were used to living a lot like Ameri- 
cans—they were pretty Westernized and 
didn't like the Reds at all—or there were 
people in there who had come from foreign 
countries. 

“Some were Chinese Nationalists with for- 
eign dependents, wives, from Japan, Vietnam, 
and even a few from the United States. They 
had other foreigners there, plus us, and we 


got along fairly well. In fact, the whole 


group of people in this factory were mainly 
people who really opposed the regime in 
some way or other, except for about 1 per- 
cent, who were the Communist leaders— 
the cadre—at this place. 

“Question. What did the workers say about 
the regime? 

“Answer. They spoke very frankly about 
it. Some of the things they didn't like: 
They didn't have enough freedom; they 
couldn't go home; they couldn't work where 
they wanted to, and they couldn't do what 
they wanted to. They didn’t like the food. 

“And they refused to study—they hated 
the course in indoctrination—and some of 
them would hit their head and they would 
say it gave them a headache to study—might 
drive them crazy. 

“SURROUNDED BY POLICE” 


“Question. Was the discipline pretty strict 
t the factory? 
g “Answer. ‘where we lived, in a dormitory, 
we were in a little compound surrounded: by 
the industrial-police compound, and it was 
not much better than the farm. 

“Question. Did you see lots of police? 

“answer. The police were everywhere. They 
were constantly on patrol. 
theaters, stores, factories—they were all over 
the place. 

“Question. You had already decided to 
try to get out of China before they sent you 
to this factory, What made you want to 
leave? 

“Answer. The main thing was the discov- 
ery that the Communist system, as practiced 
in China, was in reality not a truly Socialist 
state, or a “people's state.“ as they referred to 
it. It was strictly a slave state. I suppose 
the main thing is that I started to believe in 
individualism and the right of privacy of the 
human being—and that’s something which 
just cannot exist in that type of society. 

“Question. The individual has no privacy 
over there? 

“Answer. That's exactly what I mean. 
Actually, the people never know who to 
trust—children, mothers, fathers, hus- 
bands—you never know who is actually a spy 
for the state, and it gets down to where a 
person never expresses his own thought, even 
to his own family. He doesn't even trust his 
own family. And when a person can't even 
trust his own father or his own mother, then 
it's really getting pretty bad. It’s certainly 
not a very decent piace to have to live in. 

“Question. Individualism—you mentioned 
that. Do you mean you can't have a life of 
your own under communism? 

“Answer. I just wanted to do the little 
things in life, like having a job, going to 
school, having a family—that’s something 
that’s just practically out of your reach there. 
You were supposed to develop your ideology 
8 their wey, but the things which were 
really necessary for a person’s happin 
just didn’t have. 5 

“For example, the idea of sett’ down 
and having your own home, your on family, 
going to school 
22 Working on a job that you're 

terested in, having your own hobbies, going 


the United States of 
just can’t took Tercera . — 8 


“All you've got is what they la 
you—it's the life of the masses, N tt 


They guarded’ 
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Is It Un-Christian To Believe in 
Segregation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957- 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, Walter B. 
Jones, presiding judge, 15th Judicial 
Circuit of Alabama, recently delivered 
an address, “Is It Un-Christian To Be- 
lieve in Segregation?” before the Baptist 
Laymen of Alabama. 

Judge Jones’ father was a gallant sol- 
dier, a distinguished Governor of Ala- 
bama and an outstanding Federal Judge, 

Judge Jones is a deep student of the 
Bible and is one who for many years has 
taken an active interest in the religious, 
social, civic, and business life of Mont- 
gomery. He is the president of the Ala- 
bama Bible Society, Jones Law School, 
past national archon—president—of the 
SAE Fraternity, an author of lawbooks, 
writer, and has had many honors—too 
numerous to mention—bestowed upon 
him. It can, therefore, be said that he 
knowns whereof he speaks. 

Is Ir UN-CHRISTIAN To BELIEVE IN 
SEGREGATION? 


(Remarks of Walter B. Jones, presiding 
judge, 15th Judicial Circuit of Alabama, 
before the Baptist Laymen of Alabama, at 
Montgomery, July 11, 1957) 

It is a distinguished privilege to be here 
this evening and to speak before you, the 
Baptist Laymen of Alabama, your friends 
and guests. 

You stand unflinchingly for the ancient 
principles of separation of church and state. 
segregated schools and churches, local self- 
government and of race. You are doing a 
man's part in ving for your people the 
true teachings of the Bible and to keep pure 
the blood of the white race. 

You seek to promote the active participa- 
tion in the affairs of your churches of all 
good men, and you repudiate and reject all 
philosophical and sociological rules laid 
down by modern, so-called prophets, of 
whom the Prophet Earl is the archetype. 

It is good for our State and her people 
that you Baptist Laymen of Alabama have 
organized for action. Plato, the Greek 
philosopher, said many years ago: 

“All that is necessary for the triumph of 
evil is that good men do nothing.“ 

You realize the truth of the statement 
and you are doing something to block the 
forces of evil and discord in religion. 

The times and conditions in which we live 
make it necessary that all church people, 
who insist upon their rights to worship their 
God according to the dictates of their con- 
science, must organize. We must wage, at 
all times, the Christian and honorable strug- 
gle for religious freedom. Liberty-loving 
Americans must stand up for the rights of 
their churches. We must speak the truth 
and “if an offense comes out of the truth,” 
wrote St. Jerome, “it is better that the of- 
fense come than that the truth be con- 
cealed.” 

SEGREGATION DOES NOT CONFLICT WITH TEACH- 
INGS OF CHRIST 


In all the discussion today about inte- 
grating the white amd Negro races in the 
public schools, in all public recreation facili- 
ties, and in the churches, we hear it con- 
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stantly said, day in and day out, by vast 
numbers of deceived and misguided people, 
that it is unchristian to believe in the 
ancient and time-honored doetrine of sep- 
aration of the races, that segregation is in 
conflict with the spirit and teachings of 
Christ and the Aposties. 

It is dinned into our ears that those who 
conscientiously oppose integration in our 
churches are acting contrary to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and lack Christian sympathy 
and Christian idealism. 

It is always safe to follow the dictates of 
one’s conscience, and conscience is a knowl- 
edge or feeling of right and wrong, with a 
compulsion to do right. Conscience has 
been defined by Browning as: 

“The great beacon light God sets in all, 

The conscience of each bosom.” 

And, of course, the very first step to hav- 
ing a religion is that there must be liberty 
of conscience. 

Others, who have never experienced life in 
communities where a large part of the popu- 
lation is of the Negro race, tell us that, 
“integration is the Christian way.“ and that 
the believers in segregation are identifying 
themselves with the forces of iniquity. We 
are asked to believe that, “the segregation 
pattern is out of harmony with the spirit and 
teaching of the Bible.” 

The World Council of Churches. says segre- 
gation is, “abhorrent to God"; that “segre- 
gation is essentially and necessarily a sin.” 

It is regrettable, too, that many of our 
great Protestant denominations are using as 
reference material in their church schools 
pamphlets of the United Nations which are 
frequently yoid of Christ and his teachings, 
and some of our denominations are using 
pamphlets and material of the National 
Council of Churches, which have been con- 
demned as being “frequently socialistic and 
political.” 

NAME CALLING 


Whenever name calling is resorted to, this 
is an unfailing sign that the ideas of the 
name callers are without merit—that their 
reasoning won't stand examination and 
analysis. 

Washington, the Father of our Country. 
Was called a rebel: Jefferson and Tom Paine 
were called atheists; Lee and Jackson were 
called traitors; people who lived in the North 
and sympathized with the Confederate 
States when the South was fighting for its 
independence, and did not cheer Lincoln's 
invasion and subjugation of the South, were 
called copperheads; and back in the eighties 
those who bolted the Republican Party be- 
Cause they believed in independence in polit- 
ical thought were called mugwumps. 

And so today, those who have suddenly 
become disciples of the prophet Earl the 
First, realizing how untenable their position 
is, seek to terrify and frighten true Chris- 
tians from their conscientious convictions by 
branding them as un-Christian, that 18, 
lacking in the Christian spirit. 

According to the base standards of these 
self-righteous critics, a person may love jus- 
tice, do mercy, walk humbly before his God, 
and follow the teachings of the Master; 
and, yet, because the beacon light God set 
in his bosom, all the teachings of history, 
all the experiences of mankind, will not per- 
mit him to believe in integration, he is de- 
nounced as un-Christian by people who 
would lead their race, and their Nation, to 
destruction. 

Their touchstone disregards all of Chris- 
tianity's teachings: you are Christian or un- 


Christian as you accept or reject integra- 
tion. 


UNKIND CONDEMNATION 

Others who pretend to believe that the 
Negro race is the equal in all respects, if 
not the superior, of the white race, tell us 
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that Christians and church groups who be- 
eve in Segregation, stand condemned be- 
Cause of their honestly held beliefs. 

It will come as no surprise to you to learn 
that the National Council of Churches and 
its predecessors, the Federal Council of 

urches, have for many years made racial 
integration in the churches of our Nation, 
One of its main objectives, and it is a deep 
regret to know that nearly every religious 
denomination in the United States, some in 
a small degree, and yet others in a larger 
degree, are using their central organization 
to work for integration. Many of our re- 

ous denominations, the NAACP, and it 
the financial and moral backing of the 
erican Jewish Congress in New York, com- 
Mittees of labor unions, and the Supreme 
urt of the United States, and both of the 
Nation's chief political parties, are all work- 
ing together to achieve complete integration 
Of the races, and this we know is the first 
Step toward amalgamation, the consolidating 
to fusing into 1 race the 2, the white and 

CK races. 
aay of the world's best known evangelists, 
> ly Graham, now conducting a revival in 

ew York City, recently said that “He be- 

the church in the South ‘should lead 
hrs way toward bettering racial relation- 

5 ministers should take a very 

and in 

ese lines.” teaching their people along 

Graham said he tries in his own evan- 
Selistic ‘crusades’ to ‘set an example’ and 
3 no racial segregation at such meet- 


ean Minneapolis, May 1956, the Methodist 
15 urch condemned racial segregation by any 
19 or practice. At Kansas City, May 
Pts it was noted that the Southern Bap- 
Ge, Convention had 2 years before expressed 
approval of the Supreme Court's decision 
Ma g segregation in public schools. In 
b y 1956 the general assembly of the Pres- 
Yterlan Church in the Unitec States 
klapt ed & report calling for “total elimina- 
Stat Of racial segregation in the United 
tes. In July 1955 one of the Presby- 
terian synods voted 283 to 151 in favor of 
segregation in all its schools and churches. 
1 is almost unbelievable, yet it is true, 
t the Presbyterian Church in one of our 
8 States, underwrote the race- mixing 
N vities of the Communist-dominated 
ern and adyanced $10,000 in cash to 
lieve pressing obligations” of the NAACP. 
May 1956 the delegates to the annual 
Cnveation of the Protestant Episcopal 
i uch in North Carolina, voted overwhelm- 
ngly in favor of gradual integration in the 
churches; and an executive council report, 
abo the Episcopalians of North Carolina to 
lish segregation in all public schools and 
Work diligently “in an effort to effect an 
Wey transition toward an integrated pub- 
School system in the diocese of North 
Caroling.” 

one Fund for the Republic, an organiza- 
n which often follows the Communist line 
er is being investigated by a congressional 
te recently made a grant of $50,000 
the legal defense and educational fund 

Of the NAACP. 


81 n of the Southern Baptist Convention 
pei to support interracial programs to 
racial tensions, in the North and South, 
CONSCIENCE CONNOT BE FORCED 
cee church should remember that con- 
of wee cannot be forced even by fat grants 
{poney from the Fund for the Republic. 
nat iu more than passing strange that this 
15 liberal doctine of integrating the white 
í black races in all the churches never 
th red its ugly head until recent years, and 
en not until the black Monday (1954) 
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decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States at Washington, a Court headed, as 
Vice President Nrxon called him, “a great 
Republican Chief Justice.” The Vice Presi- 
dent didn’t say headed by a great Judge. The 
rest of the Court dominated by Mr. Warren 
owe their appointment and office first of all 
to political considerations. 

Not since reconstruction days when the 
Supreme Court cringed before the clamor of 
the mob have the people had less confidence 
in its judges and rulings than they have 

ay. 

9 now “gone with the wind.“ Ameri- 
cans could depend on the judgments of the 
Supreme Court when its decisions were gen- 
erally based on settled constructions of the 
Constiution and followed known legal 

recedents. 
Where, during the past century, were 
those who are now so anxious for the inte- 
gration of the races? Why, all these years, 
did their convictionss trouble them so little? 
Is it possible that only the Prophet Earl 
could summon them to repentance? 

If it is today regarded by many so highly 
unchristian to believe in the separation of 
the races, why wasn't it so generations and 
generations ago? Times and conditions 
change, but great fundamental principles 
are the same today as they were years ago. 

IMPERISHABLE NAMES 

Look back over the lst of the justices who 
have sat on the United States Supreme Court. 
You find illustrious names like James Wil- 
son, John Rutledge, John Marshall, Joseph 
Story, Roger B. Taney, Stephen J. Field, 
Horace Gray, Melville W. Puller, David J. 
Brewer, Oliver W. Holmes, amp gen 5 

5 t. 

and William H. Taft. Many paa 1010 20 

ears. They were not only wise jurists, bu 
they were ahi who cherished the American 
way of life and revered the principles of our 
Constitution. Did any one of them ever sug- 
gest that it was un-Christian to believe, * 
the good of both races, and in the urge 
of law and order, that the separation of the 
races was un-Christian and should be done 

th? 

. Me the men who have served as Presi- 
dents of the United States, and who have 
left imperishable memories, do you find any 


eland, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and 
8 any of these great American 
statesmen condemn the millions and as 
lions of their own race in America, who, 
their day and time, believed in the wisdom 
of the separation of the races? 
BIBLE PROOF FOR SEGREGATION + 
So, now, let us reason together and see 
we who believe in the time-hallowed separa- 
tion of the races, in our schools and in our 
churches, and who stand firm for our con- 
scientious beliefs, are doing things that are 
unworthy of a Christian and abhorrent to 
God. 


t us back to fundamentals. A 
N 2 who bases his life on the 
teachings of Jesus Christ; and Christianity 
is a religion which adopts the doctrines 
taught by Christ. So let us turn now to 
the fountainhead, to Jesus Christ, to study 
His teachings and see if the separation of 
the races is un-Christian or was ever con- 
demned by Him during His ministry here on 
earth. 

Dr, J. E. Flow, of Concord, N. C., in a re- 
cént sermon, answered the question: Is 

tion un-Christian? by stating that he 
believes in segregation for three reasons: 

1. It is in harmony with the plan and pur- 
pose of God as the best means to prevent the 
amalgamation of the races; 

2. It is in harmony with a well-known law 
of nature, stated in the proverb, “Birds of a 
feather will flock together.” Sparrows will 
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not flock with robins, nor crows with quall; 
and 

3. Because experience has shown that race 
segregation contributes to harmony and 
peace among the races. 

These words from Dr. Flow are worthy of 
keeping before us: : 

“Segregation was decreed by God Himself 
in one historical instance. God called Abram 
out of Ur of Chaldees, to go into the 
land which he should afterward receive as 
an inheritance. The patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, lived in that land for 
many years, Jacob’s clan, because of famine, 
went down into Egypt, and were settled in 
the land of Goshen, where they remained 
400 years. Then God sent Moses to lead 
the tribes of Israel out of Egypt into the 
wilderness for 40 years, and Joshua led them 
into the land of Canaan, where the various 
tribes were settled. For 1,500 years till the 
birth of Christ they were a segregated na- 
tion. They were forbidden by God to mingle 
socially, to intermarry or to amalgamate 
with the nations around them. They did 
not always obey God, but nevertheless God 
commanded it, and many times punished 
them when they disobeyed His command. If 
allowed to mingle socially with each other 
the inevitable result would be amalgamation 
either with or without marriage. Then he 
notes: 

“Out of that segregated nation, through 
inspired prophets from time to time, from 
Moses to Malachi, came the revealed will of 
God in the Old Testament. Out of that seg- 
regated nation came the Saviour of the 
world, and the New Testament which tells 
us of Him. Does anyone dare to say that 
God made a mistake in segregating the Jew- 
ish nation? Does anyone dare to say that 
segregation is wrong and un-Christian when 
the Almighty Himself did it?” 


NO APPEASEMENT TO ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 


Recently, the Right Reverend Albert S. 
Thomas, retired bishop of South Carolina, 
wrote an article on Development or Oblitera- 
tion, in which he expressed the view that 
many integrationists seemed to have the mo- 
tive of appeasing atheistic communism 
abroad, and this, wrote the bishop, seems 
more important to them than the happi- 
ness and well-being of a large portion of 
our own land which would be made secure 
by the ancient and accepted principle of 
the separation of the races. The bishop, con- 
tinuing further, said: “There is virtue, 
rather than sin, in the maintenance of the 
integrity of every race as it has come to be 
in the providence of God. Do we not read in 
Acts (17: 26, RSV) that God ‘has made from 
one every nation of men to live on all the 
face of the earth, having determined al- 
lotted periods 4nd the boundaries of their 
habitation?’ These words seem elearly to 
indicate a divine purpose for every race. The 
plain implication is a racial separation, not 
inconsistent with love, but rather the ap- 
pointment of God. It is a wonderful thought 
in keeping with divine revelation that in 
the increasing purpose of God through the 
ages there is a part to be played by each 
separate race, through the maintenance of 
its own integrity, especially with its accom- 
plished self-realization. The unity of all 
men in the Body of Christ, their personal 
equal value in the sight of God, is not de- 
nied by such a conception, but rather as- 
sumed.” 

Frequently, you hear a lot of clap-trap and 
expressions from some of the Negro preachers, 
designed to gain applause, that, “I don't 
want to be your brother-in-law: I want to 
be your brother.” Of course, all Christians 
are brothers in Christ and in Him there is 
no east nor west. But there is no principle 
of Christian brotherhood which implies any 
sort of equality, over and beyond this; and, 
surely there is none which gives a person a 
“preemptive right” of intrusion where his 
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presence is not wanted. It is unreasonable 
that the concept of brotherhood should be 
used to describe a condition of worldly 
equality. 

WHAT IS BROTHERHOOD? 

Dr. C. K. Brown of Davidson College, in a 
very interesting address, The White South 
is a Minority Group, tells us that: 

“Brothers are not equal and cannot be: 
brotherhood is status in a family. There 
are big brother and little brother, each with 
duties of his own and responsibility to the 
other. Nowhere in the New Testament can 
I find that it is the purpose of Christianity 
to wipe out the differences that exist among 
men. It deals not with the many points in 
which they differ, but with the one point 
in which they are all alike. Some men have 
black skins, but all have black hearts. In 
dealing with this common characteristic, 
Christianity does not destroy the differences 
of men. It does something grander than 
that; it makes those differences irrelevant. 
If Jesus had intended to endorse the 
struggles of men for worldly position and 
prerogative. He could never have said that 
the meek shall inherit the earth. And if 
all the differences were to be wiped out, 
little room would be left for the charity 
enjoined by the rich 13th chapter of First 
Corinthians.” ; 

We Christians, who stand unawed by the 
insulting epithet of “un-Christian” and re- 
main firm for the principle of segregation, 
find support in the Bible, Acts 17: 26, which 
reads: 


“And hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion;” 

The words, “hath made” mean that the 
Lord was acting in a sovereign will, power, 
wisdom, and disposal in setting the bounds 
of the habitation of the different races. 

The word “nations,” if you remember your 
Greek, comes from an ancient word “ethnos,” 
meaning a multitude, whether of men or 
beasts, associated or living together of the 
same nature or genus, and this latter word 
“genus” means: “A category of classifica- 
tion between family and species, a group of 
structurally related species or an isolated 
species exhibiting unusual differentiation.” 

The writer of Acts, in using the word “na- 
tion,” refers to the different races of the 
world, and not to the geographical bound- 
aries of certain empires, nations, or repub- 
lics. 

The misguided integrationists, the people 
who want to destroy God's work in making 
and setting apart the great races of man- 
kind, who want only one blood on the earth 
and that a mixture and amalgamation of 
white, black, and yellow, Argue that their 
main sffpport for integration of the races 
is the Golden Rule (“as you would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them”). 
In the light of the verse I have just discussed 
from Acts, the race-mixtures have nothing 
upon which to stand. In the Golden Rule, 
Jesus was upholding the fair and just treat- 
ment of our fellow human beings. He was 
not thinking of the integration of the races, 
of destroying the work of His Father. 

This new religion, which was revealed to 
us on black Monday, by Prophet Earl War- 
ren, is gradually destroying many of our 
churches. Many Christians are leaving the 
a churches and are staying at 

e, 


A RELIGIOUS FRAUD 
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anything should be accepted as Christian 
when its virtue has not been demonstrated. 
Strange connotations haye been giyen to 
words nowadays, I believe you will join 
me in saying that it is a religious fraud to 
claim that Christianity would require us to 
adopt a public policy that would lead to 
destruction of our race.” 

Later on in this splendid address, made in 
the heart of the integration country, Pro- 
fessor George tells us that many strange and 
evil things have been advocated in the name 
of religion. He recalls that there was a time 
when Abraham thought that his religion re- 
quired him to sacrifice his son, Isaac, as a 
burnt offering to God. So today, the integra- 
tionists are telling us to sacrifice our chil- 
dren on the altar of integration. 

When people ask you: Is it necessary for a 
Christian to support integration? You can 
answer with all confidence: No. 

Is it our Christian duty to preserve the 
integrity of our race and the purity of its 
blood strain as God Almighty created it? 
If we do not, we will become a hybrid race, 
and that, of course, is an inferior race, 

WHY GOD CREATED THE RACES OF MANKIND 

The Reverend James P. Dees, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Statesville, N. C., 
recently asked this question and answered it: 

“How can this be the will of God or of 
Christ? or even the natural product of nat- 
ural processes or natural law? Even if there 
were no intermarriage—though I am con- 
vinced that that is what is intended—it is 
contrary to and violates principles intrinsic 
to the created order and to apparent uni- 
versal moral law. Races, I believe, were cre- 
ated by God to witness to Him as races, as 
well as individuals were created to witness 
as individuals. Every race, I believe, should 
have something to contribute to the eternal 
plan.“ 

Mr. Dees stated that his view that inte- 
gration is contrary to the moral law, finds 
support in commonsense as you look around 
you. He says: so 

Do blackbirds intermingle with the blue- 
birds? Does the redwing fly with the crows? 
Would it make sense for my senior warden 
to mix Black Angus cattle with his purebred 
Herefords? Commonsense, knotty-headed 
commonsense, cries out against it, No.“ It 
is abhorrent to the natural created order, 
„»I cannot conform my intellectual in- 
tegrity to any other position than that the 
integration of the races is contrary to nat- 
ural law, which natural law, even though 
corrupted, is the product of the hand of 
God.” 

PRESERVING RACIAL INTEGRITY 


The North Carolina clergyman notes, as I 
stated at the beginning of this talk, that 
those of us who, true to the dictates of our 
conscience, believe in segregation are branded 
un-Christian and anti-Christian. He denies 
this false charge and says: 

“I believe, to the contrary, that this posi- 
tion is more in harmony with the ultimate 
Christian position in this particular situa- 
tion, than is the position of those who are 
pushing the contrary position, and certainly 
more in accord with natural law. * * * It 
is argued, and rightly so, that segregation 
discriminates against the Negro race in many 
areas. Where this is so, the answer is not 
unification, but rather a bettering of the 
discriminating situation. As one southern 
governor has stated: ‘When schools are un- 
equal, the remedy is not to destroy the 
schools or the law. The remedy is to require 
that the schools be made equal.’ And with 
this I heartily concur, As the retired bishop 
of South Carolina, Rt. Rev. Albert S. 
Thomas has said: ‘Where segregation is un- 
Christian, this is due to man’s fallen nature, 
not to segregation itself.’ The supreme com- 
mand is Love thy neighbor.“ I recognize my 
neighbor in the Negro. Carrying out this 
command implies helping him to attain to 
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the fullest stature possible as a child of 
God, both as an individual and as a race. I 
am compelled to conclude that he can come 
to his fullest development when his racial 
integrity is preserved. The destruction of 
his racial integrity seems to me to be con- 
trary to the natural primal creation of God 
and to natural law and to enlightened 
commonsense.” 

In the name of conscience, what is it that 
makes it so un-Christian, in the United 
States above all lands, where we stand for 
freedom of association and against associa- 
tion forced by law, for a person to sincerely 
desire to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, among his ow? 
people, among the people of his own race and 
moral standards? 

Always remember that. God created us 35 
free agents and our right to select our asso- 
clates is of vital importance to our happi- 
ness. No government and no court has the 
the right to demand of us what people we 
must associate with and make our com- 
panions. This principle holds good in all 
conditions of life, especially in our social 
and religious relations. 

I cannot find anything unchristian in a 
group of loyal American people, sincere fol- 
lowers of Christ, building through their ow? 
efforts and sacrifices, and with their own 
money, a church where they may worship 
God—a temple into which their money and 
sacrifices are builded and a church which no 
other race has contributed 1 cent to its 
building, and nothing whatever to its 
maintenance and desiring to worship there 
without intrusion, 


THE RIGHT TO WORSHIP WITHOUT INTRUSION 


Is it un-Christian for members of the white 
race, created by God himself, and who haye 
always aided the Negro race, to better itself, 
to wish to remain members of the white 
race and to preserve the race as God created 
it? What is wrong with those whose con- 
science, and conscience, remember is the 
voice of God, tells them that their high 
moral duty is to preserve the integrity of the 
white race, wishing to worship God in tem- 
ples builded by their own hands, in their 
Own way, according to their conscientious 
convictions and wishing to follow countless 
centuries of custom and practice. 

HOLDS FAST TO GOD-GIVEN CONVICTIONS 

And now, my friends, may we who believe 
in the Constitution of the United States as 
so soundly construed by upright and 
patriotic judges of wiser and happier times; 
we who worship God according to the 
dictates of our conscience; we who believe 
it to be a sacred duty to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our race as God created it, and we 
who loye our churches and who do not wish 
them disrupted, our church people torn and 
divided by dissension and discord—may we 
hold fast to our God given convictions, cling 
with fortitude to our beliefs and the ancient 
beliefs of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
having taken our stand, may we be “stead- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, knowning that our labor 
is not in vain in the Lord.” 

INTEGRATION IS NOT INEVITABLE 


Do not be deceived by all the talk that 
integration is inevitable; that it is bound to 
happen; that do what we may against it, 
integration is certain to come. Do not 
accept this defeatist attitude, do not swallow 
this deadly opiate. 

Have faith in the commonsense of our 
people and in the final triumph of our right 
to worship God according to the command 
of our conscience. Let us pray that it is our 
God’s will that this struggle for freedom of 
conscience and liberty of association will 
be won. Let us stand steadfast, yield not 
1 inch, not be terrified and beaten back by 
the sinister forces of evil now rampant 
throughout the land, if we will do these 
things, then the victory will be ours: 
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“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world of strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall 

Rise the dawn of ampler life: 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your 
Part in Freedom's crowning hour, 
at ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to 


take— 
Isaw the powers of darkness take their flight; 
I saw the morning break.” 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


le Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
5 ave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Jae Janota my weekly newsletter of 


Wasurnctox REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, TEXAS 


Th JULY 20, 1957. 
w. e Veterans Beneficiaries Act (amending 
orld War Veterans Act, 1924) (H. R. 72, is 
the embered by some of us as an example of 
“pe frequent “painful responsibility” versus 
the demogogic“ legislative choice in 
5 Job of being a Congressman. This act is 
Mite ee to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
= their majority vote brought before the 
use this bill to get approximately $200,- 
S back to the Federal Treasury. The bill 
to ded that Federal payments of gratuities 
shee of veterans who have legal dis- 
to ty (mental incompetence) shall revert 
done United States Treasury if the veteran 
leaving no spouse, child or dependent 
nt Gratuities are defined as: (1) Com- 
ann for service-connected disability or 
9 (2) pension for non-service- connected 
bility or death; (3) emergency officers 
ment pay; (4) serviceman’s indemnity; 
(5) retirement pay—these as distin- 
iets from United States Government life 
ance or national service life insurance. 
Pa er, the money would revert only after 
83 of debts and satisfaction to all cred- 
is including expense of death and admin- 
Pepin the estate. It was never the intent 
Sue that veterans’ benefits should be 
aunts ulated for the enrichment of uncles, 
star, nieces, nephews, cousins, and other 
tant relatives who had little, if any, to do 
82 ae veteran. By intention, no provision 
adve e bill would have affected any veteran 
EPORA Could we pass this eminently re- 
defea le piece of legislation? No; it was 
with ted 191-161 and left some Members 
a feeling of what's the use of being 
y responsible anyway.” Here’s another 
2 So of legislation which would become 
the people know the facts and kept 
Ht ac see for economy on Senators and 
ae mtatives. It also is additional proof 
the 8 for political speeches, the cut 
dget” effort in Congress is almost for- 
The people, if enough were vocal, 
8 by demanding economy 
so we drift on into bigger 

vernment expenditure and control. 

ment Mutual Security Act of 1954 amend- 
toe an known as foreign-aid authorization 
—— came to us as a bill of 33 pages, 
7 n by a 108-page report, based on 
28892 es of hearings, explaining the need 
42 billion financial aid to 59 countries. 


and 
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Ten countries get military assistance, 28 
get military and economic aid, 21 get eco- 
nomic aid only. This continues the program 
under which, between 1945 and 1956, $69 
billion have been given away (an amount 
equivalent to all real and personal property 
of our 17 largest cities, including Dallas). 
Argument for: To keep peace through mil- 
itary strengthening of our allies and through 
helping backward areas develop economi- 
cally.’ Has it succeeded? There's the debate. 
Some say the proof is that “we are not fight- 
ing” and “communism’s spread has been de- 
celerated.” Hence, it is successful. This 
is a powerful argument, not to be dismissed 
lightly. Others hold the program is self- 
defeating, wasteful, mismanaged, even un- 
constitutional. 

As for me, I have opposed foreign aid 
repeatedly and have clearly stated why, 
for any and all to hear. In this and every 
legislative matter, an open mind is a must. 
Facts and principles, not blind prejudice, 
should hold. I have tried to be objective, 
but some criticisms of the program are 50 
damaging that my opposition has been 
strengthened. They include: (1) Congress 
(the taxpayers’ representatives) is now 
asked to surrender control in blankcheck 
fashion, (henceforth the military will con- 
trol all defense expenses, the executive the 
revolving loan program); (2) too much 
money—there is now $6.2 billion appro- 
priated but unspent, plus $2 billion of agri- 
cultural surplus gifts (Newsletter, June 22) 
and now $3.2 billion which totals $11.4 bil- 
lion (plus $1.275 billion for 1959 and 1960); 
(3) better correlation and efficient planning 
of various pr is needed (military, eco- 
nomic, food disposal, etc.); (4) the national 
debt may be increased by the new loan 
fund, particularly dangerous since no loan 
plan has been developed and presented; 
(5) six nations have paid down their public 
debt with United States money. 

Basically, we have failed to convey Amer- 
ican belief and ideals because of contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. We are à par- 
adox to others, defeating our purpose 
win friends and influence.” We attempt by 
dollars, strict materialism, to help others, 


own historical deyelop- 
contradicting, our re od 


anteed nothing bu 
and the 1 
try to support an 
of living which 
our ons: But only if and when others 
want to work for it, as did and do — 
States citizens. Indeed, we are suppor-ing 
communism (Yugoslavia) and socialism qa 
India, Italy, France, and even England), 


eedom 
idealogies denying people the fr from 
whieh resulted the United States wealth. 


hies at a 
are subsidizing alien philosop 
cans when the world is locked in a deadly 
struggle testing which philosophy will win. 


Court’s Backing of Girard Deal Sets an 
Ugly Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 - 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 12, 1957, there appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean an editorial con- 
cerning the unanimous decision handed 
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down by the Supreme Court in the 
Girard case. 

As the editorial points out, the opening 
of this Pandora's box may well lead to 
the GI becoming a pawn to be sacrificed 
at will in the game of international poli- 
tics and diplomacy. f 

The editorial follows: 

COURT'S BACKING or GIRARD DEAL SETS AN 
UGLY PRECEDENT 

The Constitution does not follow the 
American soldier overseas, according to a 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Girard case, and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is said to be happy over the 
news. 

Boiled down to its essentials, the Status of 
Forces Agreement between Japan and the 
United States left the way open, in the 
Court's view, for our country to give up its 
primary jurisdiction and waive its rights 
when this was of particular importance to 
the other nation involved. 

The GI therefore becomes a pawn to be 
sacrificed at will in the game of interna- 
tional politics and diplomacy. 

This is true, not only in Japan, we learn, 
but in other countries. r 

Like Judge Joseph McGarraghy of the 
Federal district court, the Supreme Court 
concedes that Sp3c. William S. Girard was 
on official duty at the time of a Japanese 
woman's untimely death at Camp Weir range 
in Japan. In firing an empty cartridge case 
from a hand grenade launcher the GI was 
guilty of reckless and stupid behavior which 
unquestionably deserved punishment. 

But whereas Judge McGarraghy held that 
jurisdiction lay with the American military 
command by reason of the Constitution, and 
that this was something that could not be 
bartered away, the highest court abruptly 
declares “delivery of Girard is not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution,” and “in the 
absence of such a ban, the judgment of the 
executive department should be upheld.” 

There is nothing in the opinion to indi- 
cate that if the executive department had 
refused to deliver Girard to Japan, and the 
case had been brought on this issue, the 
court would not just as readily have ruled 
that the administration was right for con- 
stitutional reasons. 

There are, of course, certain spheres of 
activity beyond the line of duty in which 
soldiers overseas should be subject to the 
laws of guest nations. This has traditionally 
been the case. But there are shocking im- 
plications that duty, however wrongly 
carried out, does not prevent the depriva- 
tion of hitherto accepted rights when some 
other nation claims it is of particular im- 
portance. 

This, we think, is playing fast and loose 
with the rights of American boys who go 
overseas as defenders of democracy. 

Carrying weight with the Supreme Court, 
it is clear, was the stand of the President of 
the United States and Commander in Chief 
of the Armies, in company with his Secre- 
tary of State, that Girard must be tried in a 
Japanese court in furtherance of national 
security. z 

We are in this case appeasing Japan, but 
at the same time we are opening a Pandora's 
box of troubles. 

For who can doubt that the pattern set 
by the administration will be marked down 
by Communists and leftist troublemakers in 
all countries where our troops are quartered? 
Instead of less incidents of this kind, more 
can be expected. 

The fate of GI Girard, who long since 
should have been firmly dealt with by court- 
martial, now bids fair to become symbolic 
of what to expect from the United States 
Government if enough furore can be raised 
through riots and threats. 
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We, too, are Inclined to think that Jap- 
anese courts will try to deal fairly with 
Girard in what is equivalent to a man- 
slaughter case. But that is beside the point. 

It is a grim development when an Ameri- 
can soldier is traded off to a foreign nation 

for an uncertain good will, and when eight 
members of the highest Court (one is absent 
on vacation) are.so quick to give this their 
stamp of approval. 

Our respect for the incisive reasoning of 
District Judge Joseph C. McGarraghy on this 
issue grows by leaps and bounds, 


International Woodworker 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extent my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle from Labor’s Daily of July 20, 
1957, which is a reprint from the Inter- 
national Woodworker on Federal aid to 
education. 

The article follows: 

INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKER 


Critics of Federal aid to education—es- 
_ pecially those from Minnesota and Oregon— 
should take another look at the facts that 
bear on this quesion. 

Politicians and chambers of commerce 
who rant and rave and in certain instances 
drive themselves almost to the point of 
frothing at the mouth about the alleged 
“evils” of such aid are apt to find them- 
selves in a poor position if they come trom 
either Minnesota or Oregon, 

If they hail from South Carolina or Mis- 
sissippi, they are probably in a pretty good 
position. 

Why, you ask, should this be true? 

Well—just for a minute—put yourself in 
the position of a Congressman or Senator 
from either of the two southern States. 

If you oppose Federal aid to education, 
you can, as a southern representative, go be- 
fore your electorate and proclaim—with a 
great decree of honesty and truth—that Fed- 
eral aid will educate the young folks to the 
point that almost two of them will go to 
war in the next one for every one that went 
last time. * 

The reason for this Is that the educational 
level of South Carolina (the Nation’s worst) 
and Mississippi (the Nation’s second worst) 
was so low that their young men failed to 
qualify for service in the Second World War 
by a far greater percentage than any State 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Even the Army's skimpy educational re- 
quirements were high enough that only a 
little more than half of the young men 
from South Carolina and Mississippi were 
acceptable for service in any capacity—in- 
cluding that of yard-bird. 

On the other hand, in Minnesota (the 
Nation’s best) and in Oregon (the Nation's 
No. 2 State) 97 percent of the young men 
called up by the armed services were accept- 
able. Minnesota topped the Nation with a 
rate of 97.4 percent acceptance and Oregon 
pena with exactly 97 percent. 

us, Minnesota and Oregon subsidized 
* . for its warriors by 
1 over 
C z tina nid oldie what South 
ngressman or Senator from ei 
these two Southern States—if he es 55 
continue the practice of letting the North 
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do the South’s fighting—should oppose Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Those who oppose Federal aid to educa- 
tion—and the improved educational level 
that would follow—must bear in mind that 
the educational requirements of a modern 
army will go up even more in the future. 
If this hapvens, States like Mississippi and 
South Carolina will fall even further behind, 

However, if you hail from Minnesota and 
Oregon, and represent as you would, the 
most literate people in the Nation—you had 
better work for Federal aid to education— 
so that the sons of your constituents won't 
be sent out as cannon fodder at the rate of 
almost 2 to 1 over the men who lack enough 
book learning to qualify as infantrymen from 
the Deep South. 

The North and West should take another 
look at the manner in which they are sub- 
sidizing ignorance and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's annual report, page 329, for the 
calendar year 1953, will prove to be a fine 
source. 

We think it is high time that the Nation 
woke up and demanded a program for educa- 
tion that will make it necessary for States 
like South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Virginia and 
North Carolina, in that order, to carry their 
share in selective service quotas, 


Local Communities Are Meeting School 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the Beloit (Wis.) 
News reporting on new schools going up. 
It is obvious that local communities can 
meet the need for public schools. They 
will continue to do so unless Uncle Sam 
becomes involved. There is no need nor 
would it make sense to spend taxpayers’ 
money on a Federal aid to education 
bill. : 

MEETING SCHOOL NEEDS 

While millions of youngsters were trooping 
out of schools across the land in June for 
their summer vacations, school officials and 
taxpayers were making preparations for an 
ever-increasing enrollment expected during 
the next few years. 

In fact, it was a rare day in June when 
some State, county, municipality, township, 
school district, or State authority didn't do 
something about building new schools or 
planning additions to existing ones. ` 

June. bond sales, the Investment Bankers 
Association of America statistical bulletin 
reports, amounted to $134 million for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The sum 
brought the total school bonds sold in the 
first 6 months to $1.2 billion, described as 
“an alltime first-half record,” 

The report reveals that the $134 million 
school bonds sold in June amounted to 
something more than one-third of the total 
municipal bonds sold for all purposes. 

During the next 5 months, taxpayers 
across the Nation will vote to tax themselves 
to provide for their needs to the tune of 
some $502 million, of which $296 million 
will be exclusively for education, which 
means more schoolrooms. 

These figures would tend to prove that 
communities are aware of their obligations 
to furnish school facilities, despite Federal 
claims to the contrary. 
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Meeting of International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Tunis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions is meeting this month in 
Tunis in one of the most important in- 
ternational events of the year. The con- 
sequences for the future of freedom and 
democracy everywhere in the world are 
tremendously enhanced by this kind of 
close international contact among free 
trade unions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an article “The ICFTU Meets in 
Tunis,” written by Mr. Al Zack, and ap- 
pearing in the current issue of the AFL- 
CIO American Federationist, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ICPTU MEETS IN TUNIS 
(By Al Zack) 

Tunis—The uncompromising opposition 
of American labor to totalitarianism and all 
forms of oppression and exploitation was 
demonstrated clearly at the fifth world con- 
gress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, meeting in one of the 
world's newest free nations. 

Each AFL-CIO delegate addressing the 
convention and participating in committee 
discussions reiterated unswerving determi- 
nation to aid all workers in realizing fre@- 
dom, decent living standards, security, and 
brotherhood. 

Arne Geijer, of Sweden, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Omer Becu, of Belgium. 
J. H. Oldenbroek was reelected as general 
secretary, The new president of the I 
is the head of Sweden's LO, or the Confeder- 
ation of Trade Unions, and was formerly the 
president of the Swedish Metal Workers 
Union. 

AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler presented to the congress a major 
six-point program to achieve the ICFTU goal 
of bread, peace, and freedom. 

Based on fighting communism and other 
forms of totalitarianism into the ground, the 
program proposed the exploitation of politi- 
cal and economic weaknesses in the Soviet 
empire, elimination of social injustices and 
all forms of discrimination, eliminating co- 
lonialism and helping new countries to de- 
velop, building up enough military strength 
to quell aggression, eventual disarmament, 
and the cooperation of free peoples for com- 
mon goals, 

Mr. Schnitzler denounced the leaders of 
Soviet Russia and pointed out that in the 
Communist system colonialism has now 
taken on a new and more vicious form. He 
emphasized the AFL-CIO’s uncompromising 
hostility to every form of totalitarian tyr- 
anny. 

The delegates representing 55 million trade 
unionists in 93 countries, at the closing ses- 
sion of the congress, unanimously approved 
a resolution warning that a disarmament 
agreement without an adequate system of 
international control and inspection would 
involve the greatest dangers for the security 
of the free world. 

Another resolution called for cease-fire 
negotiations between the French and the 
Algerian independence forces. There were 
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no dissenting votes, but the French dele- 
Bates did not vote. 

A major human-rights speech by AFL-CIO 
Vice President A. Philip Randolph was en- 
thusiastically received by the congress. In 
& virtually unprecedented move, the con- 
gress unanimously and enthusiastically ex- 
tended his speaking time. 
$ Mr. Randolph said racial discrimination 
n the United States is steadily, though 
slowly, fading. He hailed the Supreme 

urt's school desegregation decision as 
Momentous and monumental. 

Thunderous applause greeted his plea that 
t e congress support the African workers’ ef- 
Orts to build free-trade unions so that 
1 will not be lured into the trap set 
2 the Soviet Union, which stands against 

eedom for workers and dignity for the hu- 
sea personality, and would make slaves of 
+ men, regardless of race, creed, color, na- 

Onal origin, and ancestry. 
to IO Vice President James B. Carey 

ld the congress that labor in the United 
tes has been greatly strengthened by the 
eee merger. Unity means that new ad- 
toe are possible legislatively and organi- 
8 Mr. Carey said. He also pointed 
8 that the merger means new strength is 

Vallable in the international arena. 
aad Carey said that United States unions 
ed engaged in a cleanup operation which 

8 not be halted until the job is completed. 
of promised complete defeat of the forces 
pr Corruption through the same democratic 
8 by which the Communists were 

in out of the American labor movement. 

ving Brown, AFL-CIO representative in 
tlon pe, urged the International Confedera- 
eto of Free Trade Unions to redouble its 
Wane on behalf of Algeria before the United 
e Emphasizing the need for an early 
ami fon, he recommended that all ICFTU 
to ates put pressure on their governments 

2 the Algerlan cause. 
saa blistering attack on Soviet Russia's sav- 
revo ee of the Hungarian democratic 
mai ution was unanimously voted by the 

egates after they had heard a moving and 

iring report by Miss Anna Kethley, who 
of a 8 ol the shortlived government 
A hushed ‘congress listened intent! 
y as 
a Kethley, in quiet, almost desperate 
11 es, described the intolerable conditions 
15 . by the Soviet slave world which led 
Spok e October revolution in Hungary. She 
the 8 warmly of the APL-—CIO’s support of 
Praised a of freedom in her country and 
H Austrian labor's hospitality to the 

Ungarian refugees. 

American labor's six-point program, which 
Poste undtzler described as “a positive com- 
deal € program nonmilitary in character and 
Ge hinge to supplement the military strength 

1 emocratic, peaceful nations,“ included: 
ions Improvement and strengthening of our 
scutes fabric by eliminating economic and 
% al injustices, and racial and other dis- 
Timinations. 
attending the area of freedom by elim- 
880 ng colonialism and giving generous 
de nomic and technical assistance to under- 

22 countries. 

Dom Die kation of the political and eco- 

4 © weaknesses of the Soviet Empire. 

1 1 Adequate military strength to deter and, 
> eed be, to defeat any aggressor. 
si ee and expanding cooperation 
ede j peoples for preserving peace and 
Went te to secure even limited disarma- 
any + With a view toward furthering dis- 
8 ament, coupled with an effective inter- 
ational inspection system. 
Eai AFL-CIO delegation arrived in Tunis 
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Only a few hours after landing in Tunisia, 
Mr. Schnitzler led the delegation to the resi- 
dence of the American Ambassador, G. Lewis 
Jones. The Ambassador, in keeping with the 
custom in United States embassies through- 
out the world, was holding a Fourth of July 
party celebrating America’s own fight for 
freedom. 

Among the other honored guests ‘were 
Premier Habib Bourguiba, the dynamic 
leader of the Tunisian people and a stanch 
friend of the United States. Premier Bour- 
guiba greeted Mr. Schnitzler and the Ameri- 
can delegation warmly, recalling with de- 
light his visit with the leaders of the AFL- 
CIO a few months ago. 

That celebration of America’s independ- 
ence launched the 8-day conference which 
devoted a major share of its attention to 
the problems of freedom for all people seek- 
ing escape from the yoke of oppression. 

Mr. Schnitzler paid tribute to newly inde- 

‘pendent Tunisia in his speech at the opening 
session. 

“Throughout its struggle for national in- 
dependence,” he said, “Tunisia had an out- 
look which extended far beyond its own 
limited territory and the bounds of the Arab 
world. The democratic aspirations of the 
new Tunisia and its inspiring leadership are 
a pivotal rampart of human freedom now 
gravely imperiled by Soviet imperialism with 
its new and savage colonialism masquerad- 
ing as a liberator of colonial peoples and as & 
movement of profound social reform. 

„The democratic forces in the Arab world 
can only draw inspiration and strength from 
young Tunisia’s firm devotion to genuine 
social reform. It has shunned narrow na- 
tionalism and religious bigotry. Free trade 
unlonists and other liberty-loving people 
everywhere can only view with the greatest 
satisfaction the fact that there is nothing 
fanatical or jingoistic in the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment's extensive development program.” 

Mr. Schnitzler said that the people who 
prize liberty, equality, and fraternity should 
welcome the solidarity between Tunisia and 
the Algerians, “now in the decisive stage of 
their heroic struggle.” 

“There can be no better guaranty for 
north Africa becoming a fortress of freedom 
and social progress than close cooperation 
between the free and independent peoples 
of Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, and Algeria,” he 
declared. 

He noted the rising pressure of French 
domocratic forces to have their government 
pursue toward Algeria “the same enlightened 
and liberal policy” it had applied to Tunisia 
and Morocco. He expressed confidence that 
the French people will play & decisive role 
in promoting “independence, liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity, and social and economic 
progress” in north Africa. 

SAK, the trade-union confederation of 
plucky Finland, was accepted as a member. 
Its delegates were seated amid vigorous 


applause. 


Is the Attorney General Trying To 
Imitate Sam Slick? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the civil-rights bill was before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, of which I am a 
member, nothing was said or intimated 
that this present bill, now before the 
Senate, contained provisions to enable 
the Federal Government to enforce the 
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decision of the Supreme Court banning 
Segregation. 

The Attorney General this morning 
is quoted in the Washington Post as 
saying that one of the purposes of the 
bill is to give the Federal Government 
more power than it now has to enforce 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Sen- 
ator RUSSELL has been saying this right 
along, but I was sure that no such pur- 
pose was intended. 

If this is the situation, then there was 
an undisclosed purpose behind the bill, 
and if it means what the Attorney Gen- 
eral now says it means, I would not have 
voted for the bill. Not a word was said 
about this purpose by the Attorney Gen- 
eral when he testified before the com- 
mittee. Congressman KEATING, of New 
York, in charge of the bill, never inti- 
mated in any of his frequent statements 
that this was the purpose, or at least 
one of the purposes, of the bill. 

Somebody has failed to disclose that 
which should have been disclosed, and it 
looks very much like the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been deceived. I don't believe 
this hidden purpose was disclosed to 
Congressman KEATING. If he had known 
it, I am certain he would have disclosed 
it. Narrowing the investigation down 
as far as I can go, the conclusion is 
unescapable that there was a Sam Slick 
working on the matter, and who Sam 
Slick is, appears now to be the Attorney 
General. 


Address of Representative Francis E. 
Walter, Democrat, Pennsylvania, at the 
Commanders Banquet, 13th Annual De- 
partment Convention of AMVETS, 
Hotel Easton, Easton, Pa., July 20, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address: 
ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. 

WALTER, DEMOCRAT, PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 

COMMANDERS Banquet, 13TH ANNUAL DE- 

PARTMENT CONVENTION OF AMVETS, HOTEL 

Easton, Easton, PA., Jury 20, 1957 

It is a distinct pleasure to be here with 
you this evening. As one of the godparents, 
so to speak, of your organization, I have 
always been keenly interested in your affairs 
and I have felt a personal pride in watching 
the AMVETS grow into an important na- 
tional enterprise. 

_It was just 10 years ago, on July 23, 1947, 
that the United States Congress issued a 
charter for the AMVETS. I can still remem- 
ber—and I am sure that you can, too—the 
great hopes and prospects which moved us 
after World War II as we looked forward— 
soberly and without delusions, we thought— 
to a new era of international accord; to the 
establishment of an ideal way of life for all 
mankind, to the flowering of the traditions 
8 of our own country, which 
we had purchased anew at such grea 
in battle. is 2 

I would like to read the preamble to the 
AMVETS constitution. It expresses elo- 
quently our thoughts of that time: 
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“We, the American Veterans of World War 
TI, fully realizing our responsibility to our 
community, to our State, and to our Nation, 
associate ourselves for the following pur- 
poses: To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty, and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of peace and good 
will among nations; to maintain inviolate 
the freedom of our country; to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy; to perpetuate 
the friendship and associations of the Sec- 
ond World War; and to dedicate ourselves 
to the cause of mutual assistance, this by 
the grace of God.” 

The values and the objectives that were 
set forth in the preamble seemed capable of 
clear definition then: The Constitution, prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberty, the cause of 
peace and good will among nations—all of 
these were concepts toward which everyone 
of us could proceed, sure of our course and 
our direction. 

When we look at these words again today, 
however, they seem to emphasize the mo- 
mentous crises which confront us. The very 
words around which we rallied have now 
become sources of division instead of unity. 

The great problem of our time, of course, 
is the Soviet Union and its vehicle of con- 
quest—international communism. We have 
tried to deal with this problem by a variety 
of means: We have entered into far-reach- 


ing international security alinements; we 


have poured vast sums of money into poten- 
tial Communist target areas; we have met 
force with tentative force in at least one 
place; we have participated in endless con- 
ferences and negotiations with our adver- 
saries. We have even tried to wish away the 

of communism and the Kremlin— 
to delude ourselves into thinking that they 
represent a passing threat which will disap- 
pear without struggle on our part. 

It must be obvious that none of these ef- 
forts have won any substantial degree of 
success. In the span of time since the 
AMVETS were founded, the banners of com- 
munism have been carried into the satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe and to China. 
Nearly half the people of the world now are 
slaves of Communist regimes; and a host of 
so-called neutral nations eagerly curry the 
favor of Soviet Russia. 

Here, in the United States, we have made 
attempts to repress the Communist move- 
ment. But while the Communist Party has 
lost some of its membership, its influence 
has spread far beyond what its founders 
ever dared contemplate. 

It would be tragic enough if we had to 
blame this situation upon the superior 
might of the enemy, if the legions of the 
Soviet Union camped upon our borders and 
compelled our submissiveness. By the same 
token, such circumstances might be easier 
to meet, for throughout our history we have 
been able to rise up almost miraculously 
when threatened directly. We did this after 
Pearl Harbor and we may hope to do it again 
if the occasion presents itself. 

The danger does not derive from superior 
force, it derives from the fact that we are 
basically uncertain of who the enemy is. 

I say frankly that the developments which 
I observe from day to day in Washington 
are frightening. I do not think there is 
danger of a Communist revolution, or of the 
Communist Party as such, suddenly stepping 
into positions of power, but if the present 
trend of events continues we may find our 
status as a free nation extinguished even 
without such extreme developments. 

We are progressing toward the time when 
our scientists assure us we shall haye the 
latest rockets and guided missiles and the 
most advanced weapons that modern tech- 
nology can produce and yet we may find 
them without value. We May not even 
get to use them in our defense. 
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Several months ago, Archibald Roosevelt, 
whose father, Theodore, was one of the coun- 
try’s great Presidents, testified before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
the course of its investigation of Communist 
political subversion. Mr. Roosevelt has spent 
a lifetime in studying the menace of com- 
munism in the United States, and in trying 
to awaken the American people to an aware- 
ness of that menace. “Most people,” he de- 
clared, “do not realize that the Kremlin has 
already invaded America.” Let me continue 
his words for a moment: 

“The reason that most Americans are not 
conscious of this invasion is due to the fact 
that it has been going on gradually for 
39 years. The Soviet leaders have moved 
entire divisions of their political army into 
our country unnoticed by all except a few 
security-minded citizens. These Red forces 
are a political army which is civilian in ap- 
pearance and walk the streets of America 
indistinguishable from the rest of the popu- 
lation. Their weapons of war consist of 
infiltration into Government, education, 
finance, and communication by subversion, 
disruption, poisonous propaganda, and espio- 
nage. They are largely an invisible enemy 
acting behind fronts and, therefore, diffi- 
cult to pinpoint. Operating as a disciplined 
and dedicated force they insinuate them- 
selves into various sensitive and key areas 
of our society.” 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality, Iam acutely 
conscious of the eventualities that lie in 
store. If the present trend continues, it 
will be impossible to expose and punish 
members of the Communist conspiracy who 
are working day and night for our destruc- 
tion; it will be impossible to keep Soviet 
agents outside our borders and it will be im- 
possible to get rid of those that we uncover. 

Let me emphasize this point again: These 
things will happen not because Khrushchey 
or Bulganin are able to impose their wills 
upon us, but because we, through confu- 
sion and indifference, are steadily robbing 
ourselves of our internal defenses. 

In just the past few weeks, the United 
States Supreme Court has conferred a virtual 
immunity upon treason. Conspiracy has 
been decreed an acceptable mode of political 
life, and those who seek to combat it are 
themselves stigmatized. Foreign born who 
come to our shores are free to abuse our 
hospitality, and work for the annihilation 
of our Government, and everyday it becomes 
more and more difficult to take any counter- 
action whatsoever. 

These recent Supreme Court decisions 
dealing with so-called individual rights have 
provoked a nationwide controversy. I do 
not want to go into the legal arguments 
which demonstrate how they violate the 
constitutional separation of powers of the 
various branches of the Government, I 
would just like to put the issue on the basis 
of commonsense, I do not see how anyone 
could consider it commonsense to tie our 
hands so that we cannot bring into public 
scrutiny persons who are in the service of 
a foreign power dedicated to the conquest 
of the United States. 

No one has more concern for individual 
rights than I have. No one is more opposed 
to tyrannical excesses of government than I 
am. But let me say this: I have presided 
at many hearings of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and I have had ample 
opportunity to observe the type of per- 
sons who have been summoned before the 
committee in its investigation of subversion. 
These people are not innocent men and 
women, who have been seized from their 
homes and jobs and subjected to an inva- 
sion of their private lives without reason, 
Everyone of them has been a part of the 
Communist conspiracy and in defying the 
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committee they have chosen to side with 
that conspiracy rather than with the people 
of the United States. 

I am at a loss to see how they merit any 
sympathy, yet by bringing them forward 
in the hope that we may obtain informa- 
tion about their activities, it is, we, who 
stand accused of trespassing against their 
constitutional freedom. 

Last fall, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities held hearings in Los Angeles, as 
part of a nationwide inquiry into Com- 
munist political subversion, namely, the at- 
tempts of the Communists to destroy our 
entire security system. Several of thë 
lawyers who represented witnesses before 
the committee, had to be ejected from the 
hearing room because of their conduct. 
They had been permitted to appear with 
their clients as a privilege extended to them 
under the rules of the Congress—a privi- 
lege, let me remind you, not a right. It 

apparent, however, that their real 
function there was not to aid their clients 
but to disrupt the hearings. The California 
Bar Association severely criticized the com- 
mittee for having these lawyers removed 
from the hearing room. One of the most 
vehement of the group was a secret mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and was iden- 
tified as the Party's legal advisor in South- 
ern California. Now by any rule of common- 
sense, who should have been rebuked by 
the California Bar Asrociation—the Com- 
mittee on Un-American activities or the 
Communist Party lawyers. Š 

The No. 1 Communist target today 1s 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
which I am proud to have been a cosponsor. 
At its national convention in February, the 
Communist Party assigned the highest pri- 
ority to a nationwide campaign to smash 
the law, 

Now, the Communists by themselves, 
member for member, would not be able to 
bring about the destruction of the Immi- 
gration Act; but they have been gaining a 
great number of Allies, some of them de- 
luded by the fraudulent propaganda appeals 
of the Communists, others who find it ex- 
pedient to espouse the same objectives as 
the Communists, 

At this moment in Washington, a new 
assault upon the immigration system is 
taking shape. It is led by the professional 
Panderers of the minority interests, who are 
willing to sell the national welfare for a 
vote for themselves. If this attack is suc- 
cessful, it will mean the end of our last 
barrier to an influx of subversives from 
abroad. 

If this happens, the greatest jubilation 
will be heard in the ranks of the comrades. 
The Communists have good reasons for 
wanting to destroy the immigration system. 
There are no humanitarian impulses in- 
volved, let me assure you. The Communist 
efforts are directed solely at enabling the 
Kremlin to move its army of spies and 
saboteurs into the United States and to 
keep them here after they have been exposed. 

It is amazing how many citizens accept 
the Communist claim that action against 
Communists is an attack upon the rights of 
all Americans, When pro-Nazis were or- 
dered out of the country, there was no out- 
cry that the deportation of these totali- 
tarians represented a blow against liberty. 
When Italian Fascists were expelled, no one 
seriously argued that America would suffer 
because of it. Under the Walter-McCarran 
Act many dangerous criminals have been 
deported, and no one ventured to say that 
this threatened our 14 million foreign-born. 
Curiously, it is only the deportation of Com- 
munists that excited alarm about the rights 
of noncitizens, 

It is equally curious that no one ever men- 
tions the generosity of the United States in 
providing a new home for milllons of dis- 
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Placed and dispossessed persons. I. myself. 
have worked actively for the legislation 
Which has brought many of the homeless 

to these shores and given them 
the opportunity of a new life. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
& matter of fact, has enlarged the quotas 
for immigration and removed the last racial 
tests which had discriminated against pros- 
Pective immigrants because of color or origin. 
But when we seek to remove persons, who 
have come here fraudulently in order to work 
in the interests of the Communist con- 
Spiracy, we are accused of inhumanity. 

Of course, anyone who has studied the 
Communist program knows that they don't 
really care about minority rights. Some of 
the most brutal programs the world has ever 
known have been carried out by the Krem- 
lin against minority groups. Millions of 

thuanians, Ukrainians, Jews, and other 
Nationality groups in the Soviet Union have 

n deliberately slaughtered to implement 
Oficial state policy. 

The hypocrisy of the Communist concern 
Of minority and national rights was brought 
Out vividly in the hearings on political sub- 
Version that I referred to a few minutes ago. 
A number of the witnesses, who had been 
Active in the Communist Party nationality 
2 were asked how they felt about the 
ate of the Hungarian freedom fighters when 
the Russians marched back into that coun- 

Not a single one of them voiced a pro- 
against the brutality of the Red army 
and the wave of terror and executions and 
arrests that followed the suppression 
Of the revolution there. On the contrary it 
Was the Government of the United States 
Which these collaborators condemned for its 
forts to rid the country of undesirable sub- 
Versives, 

A few weeks ago, we had as a witness before 
Dr Committee on Un-American Activities, 

Frederick Schwarz, an Australian physi- 

n and psychiatrist, who has spent many 
Years in research into the basic philosophy 
ti communism. Dr. Schwartz is also execu- 
pele director of the Christian Anti-Com- 
4 unist Crusade, a worldwide movement 

€dicated to the exposure of the ideology of 
communism. The first step of Communist 
Conquest, Dr. Schwarz warned, is the con- 
Quest of the mind. If the Communists can 
Succeed in capturing the minds of the free 
People of the world, then, he said, the 
mlin will be able to achieve its goal of 
World rule without another war. 

It is this battle which we are losing, and the 
else Unists know it better than anyone 
Abs, If you want confirmation, just ask 
Gan Green. Green is one of the chief 
is mmunist agents in the United States, and 
a0 78 of the notorious American Commit- 

for the Protection of Foreign Born, the 
pommunist Party's action organization 
immigration and minority affairs. 
res a recent national convention of the 
For rican Committee for the Protection of 
ie eign Born, Green boasted that the Com- 
ten were becoming increasingly success- 
A in creating what he described as a new 
tmosphere in which the Communist pro- 
Bram could thrive and in which an effective 
anti-Communist action would wither. 


ao is easy to see this new atmosphere: 
lerance of communism has become the 
Mark of the reasoning man free of emotion 
the Prejudice. Communism itself, which 
bs Supreme Court once denounced as a for- 
ign-controlled conspiracy, has now become, 
the current view of the Court, merely a 
8 belief. We deal with the gangsters 
men ternational communism as if they were 
n Of good faith and sit by as the Hun- 
Sarlan people plead in vain for our help. 
Communist sympathizers are returned to 
jobs in the Government and Commu- 

Find authors and directors, once banned 
tom Hollywood are again introducing their 
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poison into the motion pictures and into 
stage plays and television programs. 

The new atmosphere extends to the high- 
est levels of leadership; for years we were 
under the impression that Poland was a 
Communist satellite. Now we learn from 
the Secretary of State, in a letter dated De- 
cember 28, 1956, that, and I quote, “Poland 
is not now dominated or controlled by the 
U.S. S. R.” At that very moment the leader 
of Poland, Gomulka, was in Moscow pledg- 
ing his solidarity with the Soviet Union. On 
October 15 of last year, President Eisenhower 
said, and I again quote, “that Yugoslavia 
does not participate in the world Commu- 
nist movement led by the Soviet Union.” 
And as he said this, Tito was busy as one 
of the Kremlin's chief emissaries, wooing 
neutralist nations into the Communist 
camp. 

In a similar vein, we are told that com- 
munism in Red China is just a passing 
phase; and in London we find our repre- 
sentatives earnestly negotiating a disarma- 
ment agreement, although we know that the 
Soviets have violated every single treaty 
they have ever entered into. 

Throughout our history, we have been 
exceedingly fortunate; we have never been 
defeated’ in war. We have been separated 
from foreign conflicts by almost impassable 
distances, and we have been imbued with a 
buoyant optimism which holds that we can 
never suffer serious reversal. It is well to 
remember that no nation has a guaranty of 
its survival. Other civilizations, as stalwart 
in their time as ours is today, have crum- 
bled and vanished. We cannot dissipate our 
strength; we cannot spend away every prin- 
ciple that has made us great, and still ex- 
pect to keep our freedom. ` 

If we cast away our heritage, future gen- 
erations will place the blame not upon the 
leaders of the Kremlin, but on us, 


The Girard Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Girard case may be off the first page 
of the daily press, but people back home 
still write their Congressmen in regard 
to this decision of the Supreme Court. 

We are sometimes prone to believe that 
many of our so-called vital questions of 
the day are new and different than those 
of our ancestors. The Girard case is a 
good example, because the Supreme 
Court—“guardian” of Communists’ lib- 
erty, has spoken. It is said, “There is no 
constitutional or statutory barrier to the 
administration waiving jurisdiction.” 

But there are still quite a few persons 
in the United States who do not believe 
that American soldiers should be turned 
over for trial by a foreign court for the 
mere convenience of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Supreme Court is supposed to 
be—and at one time was well versed in 
English common law—the foundation 
upon which our system of jurisprudence 
was built. The Supreme Court at one 
time gave great weight to precedence. It 
is suggested from one who has studied, 
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read, and practiced law—that the honor- 
able Court ask their law clerks to again 
read Blackstone’s Commentaries—they 
will find one careful reading that in an- 
cient days in Britain it is proclaimed in 
Blackstone “that no naval or army officer 
may turn over to a foreign government 
any British soldier or sailor for trial on 
any charge without subjecting himself to 
a fine of £500 and a jail term.” That is 
what Britain thought a few hundred 
years ago. 

Let us examine a few comments from 
nonlawyers back in my district and get 
their viewpoint on issues: 

[From the Norton Daily Telegram] 
THe GIRARD CASE 

To quite a few people who regard the Con- 
stitution of the United States as sort of a 
blanket protection policy for American citi- 
zens with the Supreme Court as a hallowed 
body dedicated to enforcement of the Con- 
stitution, yesterday's Court decision on the 
Girard case comes as more or less of a shock, 

The Court voted without a single dissent- 
ing opinion to order GI William S. Girard 
turned over to a Japanese court for trial on 
an offense committed while he was on duty 
with the United States Army. 

Something is wrong. 

The young soldier might be guilty. But his 
guilty or innocence should not be the deter- 
mining factor concerning the scene of his 
trial, If the status-of-forces agreement re- 
quires turning Girard over to the Japanese 
under the circumstances involved, the Court 
decision might well have been to declare the 
status-of-forces agreement itself uncon- 
stitutional. 

It would appear that the Nation is much 
closer to war than quite a few of us have 
been led to believe. It would appear that the 
Nation is so close to war that our leaders are 
afraid. It would appear that our leaders 
managed to convey some of that fear to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

American leadership is stripping the coun- 
try's pocketbook in an effort to buy foreign 
friendship. Interpretation of the status-of- 
forces agreement, and the agreement itself, 
indicates that the leadership is willing to 
augment its cash outlay with khaki-clad sac- 
rificial lambs. 

The waste of money in foreign appease- 
ment has drawn some protest. But that 
protest has been but a whisper in a tornado 
to the protest that is likely to come the day 
Japanese court issues judgment in the case 
of Soldier Girard. 

Mother, where art thy apron strings? 


[From the Norton Daily Telegram] 
Poor CHOICE OF MARTYRS? 


Regret has been expressed in this column 
concerning the handling of the case of the 
American soldier who is to be turned over 
to the Japanese for trial on his part in the 
shooting of a Japanese woman while he was 
on guard duty in Japan. 

William Girard stands accused of enticing 
the woman to come out onto an American 
rifle range, then taking a shot at her by fir- 
ing a cartridge case from a grenade launcher, 
The blow from the cartridge case is alleged 
to have caused the woman's death. 

The opinion expressed here should not be 
construed as defense of Girard’s alleged ac- 
tion. The criticism is directed toward a 
situation under which the United States 
feels required to turn one of its soldiers over 
to & foreign power for trial concerning an 
act which he was supposed to have com- 
mitted while on duty. 

The United States Army should try its 
own cases. The United States Army should 
punish its own people found guilty of 
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wrongful acts. It is quite possible that if 
the Japanese court finds Girard guilty its 
sentence will be milder than that of a 
United States military court. 

The Army has a real good problem in deal- 
ing with some of its members, ranging from 
sadistic hooligans to thoughtless punks, who 
insult, abuse or commit crimes against the 
citizens of foreign countries in which the 
Army is stationed. 

But stern measures by the Army itself 
would do more good in curbing their actions 
than turning them over to foreign courts. 
More concentrated instruction concerning 
public relations before sending soldiers over- 
seas also would help. 

Harsh as it might be, the Justice of a mili- 
tary court should not be denied any Amer- 
ican soldier accused of a crime in a foreign 
land. 

The Girard case points up the contradic- 
tion to Americanism in turning American 
soldiers over to foreigners. The Girard case 
is expected to bring forth a wave of public 
opinion which may rectify the situation 
making such action necessary in the eyes 
of at least the Army, the administration and 
the Supreme Court. 

Question mark in the case is the choice 
of martyrs. Is William Girard the kind of 
& young man who deserves elevation to the 
role of a hero In the public eye? 

Probably not. 


A Kansas mother writes a letter to the 
President: 

President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESDENT: These are the 
times that try women’s souls. 

I write as the mother of four young sons 
who will one day be in the service of their 
country. I am teaching them to love their 
country as I love it. I am hoping that, by 
protesting today in the strongest terms of 
which I am capable, I can avoid tomorrow 
a bitter and tragic disillusionment for them 
and forme. I speak with only one voice, but 
I am sure that the voices of mothers every- 
where will echo what I say. 

It would be presumptous of me, a layman, 
to attempt to lay out a legal case for Girard. 
Especially so after the Supreme Court has 
ruled. But there is a profound feeling of 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction with the utter 
inadequacy of both the administrative and 
the judicial actions. Nothing has really 
been answered. 

The position of our administration and 
the decision of the Supreme Court notwith- 
standing, I believe that soldier Girard's con- 
stitutionally guaranteed rights as a United 
States citizen have been sacrificed—and 
with them our Nation’s most priceless con- 
tribution to mankind. I believe this be- 
cause of the findings of other men in other 
times. Let us compare: 

1. The administrative position: 

Today's State and Defense Departments in 
their official statement reported that our 
representative at the negotiations was au- 
thorized to waive jurisdiction of Girard's 
case to Japan. We can not waive jurisdic- 
tion that we do not have in the first place. 

When Daniel Webster was Secretary of 
State, however, he established the American 
doctrine regarding the men on our mer- 
chant ships: The flag of the ship protects 
its crew and determines its nationality. If 
the crew of a merchant ship is protected by 
its flag, how much more so the personnel of 
the Armed Forces when on official duty. 

2. The judicial decision: 

Today's Supreme Court ruled: “We find no 
constitutional or statutory barrier to the 
Provision as applied here.” 

A former Supreme Court (in 1866) in 
re) the military h comman 
for overstepping its authority. had this 5 
r "The Constitution of the United States 

& law for rulers and people, equally in war 
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and peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine 
involving more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or despotism.” 

We are told that it was necessary to sur- 
render Girard “to preserve the integrity of 
the pledges of the United States." To pre- 
serve their relations with their pagan gods, 
it was “necessary” for the ancient peoples 
to toss their living babies into fiery furnaces. 
To preserve wholesome German race, it was 
“necessary” for Hitler to exterminate the 
Jews. They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety! —Benja- 
min Pranklin. 

We cannot effectively lead the opposition 
to totalitarianism by creating a totalitari- 
anism of our own. Our Nation's strength 
lies in the hearts and minds of its citizens. 
Our military security will be found in the 
loyalty and trust and the stand-for-some- 
thing spirit of its Armed Forces, not in the 
half-hearted support of reluctant allies, 

I believe that our solution to this age-old 
conflict—is it within the power of govern- 
ments to sacrifice individual human beings 
“for the general welfare“? —will decide the 
fate, not only of our country, but of the 
human race. If individuals mean nothing, 
then nothing means anything; and we have 
already succumbed to the godless doctrines 
of communism. 

Very sadly yours, 
MAJORIE C. WEISS. 
> (Mrs. L. E.). 

AUGUSTA, Kans., July 15, 1937. 

I have been reading a lot in the news- 
papers, and hearing a lot from news com- 
mentators re the 49-cent dollar. That is a 
pure myth, there is no such thing. This 
paper dollar we are carrying around is worth 
12½ cents and no more. For instance, when 
I was a child, my father hiring a carpenter 
would pay him $1 for 4 hours work. When 
I hire a carpenter now, I pay him at least $1 
for each half hour's work. In my book that 
makes my dollar worth 1214 cents. Also my 
father used to buy his whisky by the gallon 
in Kansas City. It cost him $4 per gallon 
delivered in our hometown. I buy my 
whisky by the gallon now and it costs me $41 
per gallon. That makes my dollar worth 10 
cents. My father used to buy a wheat drill 
for $75, I pay $500. That makes my dollar 
worth about 17 cents. However, I think 
taking every thing into consideration the 
dollar is worth about 12½ cents. That is 
getting pretty low and according to all re- 
ports it is still going down. 

If Congress would only pass one piece of 
constructive legislation, it would be so en- 
couraging. For instance: 

Repeal my three pet peeves, or abolish the 
International Labor Office in Geneva, or re- 
duce the guided-missile project by 50 percent, 
or reduce the aviation development project 
by 50 percent, or kill the bill authorizing the 
international development corporation, or 
reduce the President's budget by about $7 
billion, or abolish the Federal income tax, or 
abolish the soil bank, or return unemploy- 
ment relief to the States, who in turn could 
pass it on to the counties, where it belongs, 
or amend the social-security law so that em- 
ployees would pay all the tax. If Congress 
believes that our people have deteriorated so 
far, are so profligate and are such spend- 
thrifts that they cannot be depended upon 
to provide their own security, then make it 
compulsory that they pay, but lets stop suck- 
ing blood-money out of employers, or tear 
down the trade barriers and make it possible 
for us to sell, trade or barter our wheat, corn 
and cotton where , when and as we will, im- 
porting the products we receive duty free. 
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Any of the above would give us courage and 
restore the will and desire to do. As it is we 
only sit out here and pay and hope. (I mean 
pay not pray.) 

I listened to Mr. Cordiner in his Meet the 
Press interview last Sunday evening. It 18 
quite obvious that he was asked to do & 
job for which he was wholly unqualified. 
He is undoubtedly a fine man, a wonderful 
business executive and so on, but he knows 
nothing of the basic essentials necessary in 
building a strong defense force. Any time 
you start promoting people or raising theif 
pay on the whim and fancy of any in- 
dividual or group of individuals, ignoring 
the principle of long and faithful service, 
you undermine the whole structure. Selec- 
tive promotion took the morale out of the 
Army and it will not come back until that 
invention of the devil is removed. 

The Girard case leaves me cold. Shortly 
after World War I, doctoring the Manual of 
Court Martial became a hobby. Down 
through the years since then it has been 
changed and modified, until, in my opinion, 
it no longer serves the purpose for which it 
was intended. Turning over members of the 
armed services to foreign countries for trial 
is a byproduct of the doctoring which has 
taken place. In my opinion it is all wrong- 
I believe that members of the armed serv- 
ices and their dependents, also civil service 
employees on duty with the armed services 
providing a new home for millions of dis- 
any offense committed in a country in which 
they are serving. My opinion is based on 35 
years’ service in the Army and occupational 
duty in several countries, 

These times are very critical and trying- 
As I see it we are rushing into a dictatorship 
as fast as we can go, (Just listened to a 
radio broadcast in which Senator Byrp was 
quoted as saying that if the civil-rights bill 
passed as now written, it would make the 
Attorney General a dictator.) Ido not know 
what the nature of the dictatorship will be- 
It might be Nazi, it might be a form of 
fascism, or it might be communistic. It 
looks to me as though it will be a triumvi- 
Tate on the order of the first triumvirate in 
Rome. God forbid that any of it comes to 
pass. 

Lester A. SPRINKLE, 
Colonel, United States Army, Retired. 


From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald of 
_ July 13, 1957] 
WITHOUT JUSTICE 


The day politics took over in the Girard 
case, all hope for justice virtually disap- 
peared. 

If Girard were given the protection of 
the Constitution and tried by a United States 
Army court-martial, he would be almost cer- 
tain to receive the stiffest possible sentence 
in an attempt to soothe Japanese feelings. 

If, as has happened, he were delivered to 
the Japanese he might expect extraordinary 
lenient treatment. Having won their point, 
the Japanese are not now likely to be 
vengeful, ` 

But getting off easy should not be con- 
fused with justice. Justice means a fair 
trial, and in Girard's case that is now mani- 
festly impossible. 

Injustice to Girard, however, is not the 
end of this matter. Hundreds of thousands 
of other Americans are in military service 
overseas. 

And where status-of-forces agreements 
prevail these Americans, like Girard, are now 
at the mercy of foreign courts if they are 
accused and if their military superiors choose 
to make them pawns of State Department 
policy. 

For all such men and women the Supreme 
Court's ruling has ominous significance. 
And once the implications of this sellout of 
their constitutional rights are fully apparent 
to them. what a morale booster that will be- 
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Men and women in uniform overseas won't 
like it. And we can tee that their 
Telatives and friends in the United States 
Won't like it either. 

Moves are under way to revise the United 
States Military Code of Justice by congres- 

amendment. One such measure 
Would provide that no serviceman shall be 
Subject to the criminal laws of any foreign 
nation. Representative Bow, Republican, of 
Ohio, leader of the House fight against the 
Status-of-forces agreements, is trying to tack 
amendment onto the foreign aid authori- 
zation bill. 

However the think is done, it must be 

and quickly. The American people are 

ding that the protections of the Con- 

Stitution be returned to their men and 
Women overseas. 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BYRNES `of Wisconsin: Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 

resolutions: 
RESOLUTIONS Passen aT YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
Convention, 1957 

Be it hereby 
yPesolved, That the Wisconsin Federation of 
one Republicans in convention assembled 

Stevens Point, May 12, 1957, hereby ex- 
bans its deepest sympathy to Mrs. Joseph R. 
dee cen of our deeply beloved Benator, 

ea of our dee v nator, 
Joe McCarthy. py 


a Wisconsin and the Nation has lost 
Valiant fighter for the cause of the Ameri- 
nmin Republic and for the long-standing prin- 
Ples of the Republican Party: and 
eas Senator Joseph R. McCarthy has 
who the supreme sacrifice for opposing those 
Would subvert and destroy America: 
Therefore be it 
tuen olves, That we, the Wisconsin Federa- 
of Young Republicans in convention 
bled at Steven Point, Wis., on this 12th 
of May, 1957, do hereby go on record as 
ugly urging our Senator, ALEXANDER 
in to immediately introduce a resolution 
. Senate to strike from the record of 
body the unwarranted condemnation 
t cannot but serve as an extremely dan- 
2 us precedent for future thought control 
Our legislative halls. 


day 
Stro 
W. 


ro the honorable the Board of Supervisors 
et Outagamie County: 

M : Whereas Senator Joseph R. 
Che thy was born in the town of Grand 
mann on November 14, 1908, attended 
th in Outagamie County and began a 

eer as a businessman-farmer here, and 
conhereas it was the people of Outagamie 
8 who contributed heavily to his vic- 
Sun Margin when he first successfully sought 
: 8 pe became one of the youngest 
judges in Outagamie County at 

the age of 30; and z 
Uon ereas Senator McCarthy served his Na- 
traa nfully, energetically, and in the best 
8 in the Marine Corps in the South 
tim, © during World War II during which 
© he received several commendations for 
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the manner in which he assumed his duties 
and fought for his country; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1946 and there 
carried forward his fight against the enemies 
of his country against great odds and at 
great personal sacrifice; and 

Whereas the people of Wisconsin and Ou- 
tagamie County in particular showed their 
faith in Senator McCarthy and their desire 
that he continue his crusade to rid the 
United States of enemies from within by 
returning him to the Senate by a substantial 
margin in 1952; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy kept the wel- 
fare and safety of his Nation and his State 
foremost in his mind as he served the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin and Outagamie County long 
and well until his untimely death on May 2, 
1957: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
Outagamie County, That it expresses its 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs, Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, their daughter, Tierney Elizabeth, 
and other members of the McCarthy family 
in their personal loss and also feels pro- 
found sorrow at the death of a great Amer- 
ican and our good friend; be it further 

Resolved, That the Outagamie County 
Board of Supervisors commends Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy for a job well done for 
service to his country above and beyond the 
call of duty both in wartime and in peace- 
time, for his courageous devotion to duties 
in making his country alert to the great 
menace of communism and for his untiring 
efforts on the bench and in the United States 
Senate while serving the people of Wiscon- 
sin and Outagamie County; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be epread 
upon the minutes of this meeting as a me- 
morial to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and 
that a certified copy of this resolution be 
delivered by the clerk of this board to Mrs. 
Joseph R, McCarthy, her daughter, Tierney 
Elizabeth, and to the Messrs, William, How- 
ard, and Stephen McCarthy, Mrs. Roman 
Kornely and Mrs. Anna May Long, the 
brothers and sisters of Senator McCarthy. 

Dated this 14th day of May 1957. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Alvin Fulcer, Fred Hill, George Kroes, 
Emmett Root, Irvin Paul, Doug 
Evans, Ervin Conradt, Peter Farrell, 
Al C. Fischer, Walter F. Fredericks, 
Edward Peotter, John Fuhrman, 
Tom Duffey, Claude Bomier, Cecil 
Carpenter, Armin B. Scheurle, 
Steve L. Otis, Chris Roepcke, Mi- 
chael Jacobs, Gordon A. Schultz, 
John R. Schreiter, Oliver Kloehn, 
George Miller, Sylvester Esler, 
Harry J. Cunningham, Patrick J. 
Heenan, Matt Verfurth, William P. 
Kopish, Max Kuehnl, Arthur Leck- 
er, Erwin F. Teflock, Gerhard Ruh- 
sam, Fred Krause, Leo Bleck, Nor- 
man M. Helms, F. R. Appleton, J. 
W. Weyenberg, Irving A. Grunwaldt, 
Desmond G. Schade, Lawrence J. 
Rebman, Fred Kranhold, Cornelius 
Crowe, Paul Kostka, Russell De La 
Hunt, Walter Laedtke, Walter 
Stearn, Jos. J. Weyers. 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

Outagamie County, $3: 

I, Mollie E. Pfeffer, County Clerk in and 
for Outagamie County, Wis., do hereby cer- 
tify that the attached resolution is a true 
and correct copy of resolution No. 27 which 
was unanimously adopted by the County 
Board of Supervisors on May 14, 1957, by a 
rising vote. 

Miss MOLLIE E. PFEFFER, 
County Clerk. 
Dated May 15, 1957. 
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Who Teaches Your Children? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting and 
enlightening article with some factual 
information that is worthy of the atten- 
tion of every Member of the Congress. 
I am satisfied that the writer, Mr. Carl J. 
Megel, as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, has a vast knowl- 
edge of the subject matter gained over 
years of experience in his chosen field. 

The following article appeared in the 
AFL-CIO American Federationist for 
August 1957: 

Wo TEACHES YOUR CHILDREN? 
(By Carl J. Megel) 

Every union member, whether he be in the 
professions, trades, or occupations, is gener- 
ally conscious that he would like his chil- 
dren to have a better education, including 
better teachers, than he did. But bluntly, 
realistically, except in some areas where labor 
has been successful in raising educational 
standards in terms of better teachers’ pay, 
job security, and fringe benefits, his children 
may not be getting the kind of schooling he 
thinks they are, while even a greater short- 
age of teachers is anticipated when 
the public schools throughout the Nation 
reopen after Labor Day. : 

When today's adult realizes that, while he 
studied for this mechanized age, his children 
must in the immediate future face the 
atomic age, conditions in our public schools 
become quite ominous. 

The research department of the American 
Federation of Teachers recently undertook to 
examine teaching standards and teacher wel- 
fare in the approximately 1,345 school dis- 
tricts of more than 10,000 population in the 
United States. 

The survey was conducted against the 
backdrop of knowledge that in these schools, 
as elsewhere, the crux of education is the 
teacher-pupil relationship. This presumes 
that the teacher is a competent, adequately 
trained teacher, and that all children are 
entitled to receive equal opportunities for 
learning. 

There are yardsticks by which adequate 
teacher training and competency may be 
measured. To these can be added the value 
of teaching experience gained only from con- 
tinuing years in the classrooms. 

Generally, in recent years, it has been pre- 
supposed that an elementary schoolteacher 
should have a bachelor’s degree, obtained 
from a college of education in 4 years of 
successful study beyond high school. A mas- 
ter’s degree, ordinarily requiring an addi- 
tional year in college, is the proper pre- 
requisite for qualification as a high school 
teacher. The doctorate, calling for 2 more 
years of college study and a thesis, is the 
supposed yardstick for a college teacher, 

These teachers’ qualifications may be 
safely accepted as to what every American 
child is entitled to and should have. But 
replies of 71 percent (965) of the 1,345 school 
districts to American Federation of Teachers’ 
questionnaires show that teachers with less 
than a bachelor's degree are currently being 
employed in 57 percent of school districts 
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(cities) having more than 100,000 popula- 
tion, 61 percent of districts with 25,000 to 
100,000 population and 52 percent of districts 
of from 10,000 te 25,000 population. 

If this condition exists in the larger and 
wealthier urban areas, what is happening 
in the 58,655 smaller city and rural districts? 
An estimate that more than 300,000 of the 
1,100,000 teachers in grade and high schools 
hold less than a college degree is conservative, 
A report of a new Harvard survey estimates 
that less than 70 percent of grade school- 
teachers are college graduates. 

Such a collapse is obviously due to re- 
fusal of school boards to find ways of paying 
salaries sufficient to attract and hold properly 
qualified teachers. Teachers’ unions and 
State superintendents of schools in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan and Georgia estimate that 
these States have as many degree teachers 
not teaching as there are teaching—because 
of better pay in business and industry. Sim- 
ilar situations exist in other States. 

Instead of providing State-supporting 
salary laws adequate to attract and keep 
qualified degree teachers, the legislatures of 
29 States have laid the groundwork for the 
educational short-changing of their children 
by authorizing lower State-supported salaries 
for nondegree teachers than for degree 
teachers. 

These States are Alabama, California, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylyania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. Additional States 
with districts shown by the survey to be 
also employing teachers with only 1 to 3 
years of college training include Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nesbraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Other States having no minimum salary 
laws for teachers include Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, and New Mexico. What school con- 
ditions are in the rural areas of these non- 
minimum States can only be imagined. 

The employment of nondegree teachers is 
comparable to the licensing of medical or 
dental undergraduates to practice or to the 
employment of partially trained apprentices 
as full-fledged master craftsmen. 

Salaries paid the nondegree teachers by 
school districts employing them are pitifully 
low, and in many area are under and in vio- 
lation of even the bargain-basement State 
schedules. Mississippi has a nondegree pay 
schedule of $1,600 to $1,800 in five steps for 
cities of over 10,000, but one Mississippi 
district reports starting such teachers as low 
as $787 a year, another at $831. 

Starting salaries for nondegree teachers in 
most of the school districts employing them 
are less than $2,500 a year, with up to 10 to 
20 years required to reach a low maximum 
salary. Actual salaries paid in many areas 
are below the State-supported minimums. 

Arkansas, Alabama, Idaho, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas have 
laws authorizing the certification of teachers 
with 1 year or less of college training. In 
other areas the need for adequate certifica- 
tion standards is manifest in the absence of 
any kind of such law. 

This trend in education under the label 
of emergency need is used as a club over 
qualified teachers to make them accept low 
salaries. Along with traditional inadequate 
pay of degree teachers it creates a situation 
that should be looked into, if it exists, by 
central labor councils in their communities. 

The employment of nondegree teachers is 
8 and the standards as well as 
higher in ilas whack thee aie tee toes 
Bt om American Federation of Teachers: 

ut uniformly higher Salaries, along with 
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strong State tenure laws, are still the top 
prerequisites to an adequate teacher supply. 

The American Federation of Teachers re- 
search statistics from the 970 school districts 
of over 10,000 population show the salaries 
of degree teachers less uniform over the 
country than are the incomes of any others 
of the employed professions. 

Pay of beginning teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees range from a national low of $2,000 
in Fayetteville, Ark., which has no A, F. of T, 
local, to a new $4,902, the highest, in East 
Chicago, Ind,, where the East Chicago Teach- 
ers Federation, local No. 511, is strongly 
backed by organized labor, and a new second 
highest $4,800 negotiated by the new Niles 
Township High School (Skokie, Ill.) Federa- 
tion of Teachers, local No. 1274. 

Maximum bachelor of arts pay varies from 
Fayetteville’s $2,500 deadend after 5 years of 
teaching to $7,900 a year in Long Beach, 
N. Y., after 15 years. 

Fayetteville also has the dubious distinc- 
tion of starting teachers with master’s de- 
grees at $2,100, the lowest for high-school 
teachers in the country, while Hempstead, 
N. Y., pays its beginners with master’s de- 
grees $5,300, the highest. 

Maximums for masters range from $2,770 
after 11 years in Camden, Ark., to $8,500 in 
Garden City and Great Neck, silk stocking” 
New York suburbs, after 19 and 24 years. 
Anderson, S. C., offers doctors of philosophy 
$3,956 and Hempstead, N. Y., $9,400. The 
salaries for doctors of philosophy in all pub- 
lic grade and high school schedules are, how- 
ever, mostly window dressing, since few are 
actually employed. 

Somewhere between these minimums and 
maximums are the great majority of the Na- 
tion’s qualified teachers, with regional pay 
averaging as follows: Bachelors—northwest- 
ern area, $3,243 minimum to $5,179 maxi- 
mum; north central, $3,462 to $5,124; south- 
ern, $2,874 to $4,103; and western, $3,670 to 
$5,227. Masters’ maximums for the same 
areas average: northwestern, $5,412; north 
central, $6,090; southern, $4,486, and west- 
ern, $5,626. 

It should be kept in mind that these aver- 
ages are for cities with 10,000 or over popu- 
lation and are before income tax. The goal 
of the American Federation of Teachers is a 
bachelor’s starting salary of $5,000, reaching 
$10,000 in 8 or less annual steps, with a 
spread of $500 for training above the 
bachelor’s. 

Highest salaries are paid in the so- called 
tenure States, where State tenure laws en- 
able teachers to go under tenure after 2 or 
3 years’ probation and become subject to 
discharge only for formally proven cause, 

Not too many tenure laws are worthy of 
the name, but the American Federation of 
Teachers has helped finance court cases in 
recent years that strengthened the statutes. 
Without tenure protection, a teacher may be 
and generally is subject to discharge from 
year to year without explanation or reason, 

This means that, in the absence of tenure, 
the classroom teacher is subject to contract 
insecurity and sandbagging from the front 
office. The school administration is free to 
create situations intended to make the 
teacher with an idea of bettering her lot 
“come crawling.” 

Result: The dedicated teacher hangs on, 
while upwards of 100,000, or 10 percent, of 
all the country’s teachers decide every year 
that their jobs are not worth the price, and 
quit teaching to take other jobs. 

Few union men and women whose unions 
long ago gained them status, security, and 
respect can conceive of the conditions un- 
der which American teachérs often work. 
State labor federations were shocked this 
year to learn that State laws would be neces- 
sary to provide teachers with as much as 
30- or 40-minute duty-free lunch periods, 
and backed bills to make the lunch periods 
mandatory. 
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Principals uncurbed by strong teachers’ 
unions traditionally assign teachers during 
their supposed lunch hour to hall duty, call 


them in for conferences, and so on. State 


labor federations took over the sponsorship 
of the lunch-period bill against opposition 
from organized school administration in 
many States. 

Collective bargaining by teachers’ unions 
is being successfully done in some cities, but 
it is still in the pioneering state as com- 
pared with progress by other AFL-CIO affil- 
lates. Farsighted leaders of the American 
Federation of Teachers know that collective 
bargaining, plus tenure, is the key not only 
to a stabilized teaching profession but also 
to uniformly adequate education. 

Pioneering locals of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers have been successful in ini- 
tlating collective bargaining for salaries and 
other benefits, quite frequently and most 
effectively with the support of their central 
128 unions, 

n Montana, the Butte Teachers Union, 
Local 332, is defending its union security 
clause, one of the first in the country, in 
the district court, against attack by non- 
union teachers backed by the Montana Bdu- 
cation Association, The A. F. of T. is sup- 
ae local 332, as is the Montana AFL- 


Gains have been made in fringe bene 
such as sick leave, pensions, health 9 
ance and so on but only in a relatively small 
percentage of the Nation's school districts. 
Negotiations for these benefits, as compared 
with the fringe gains achieved by other in- 
n unions, are still in the pioneering 
: Summed up, progress, steady and certain, 
s being made by A. F. of T. locals in salary 
negotiations and collective bargaining, aca- 
demic freedom and political action, and 
grievance procedures. 

Community struggles for better schools 
and better teachers against reactionary poli- 
3 and ee administrators that the 

may have witn i 
not 5 rat essed on television are 
nbelievably, while the general public is 
agreed on the need for better ry te and 
pew Sele paa ene, numerous education 
s 
iuan ghlighted today in many areas 

The merit rating. system of pay for 
teachers, in which supposedly Supari 8 
ers are paid more than others. z 

Teacher aids, in which housewives are 
employed to help teachers in the classroom. 

Double and triple shift classes which short- 
change children, some because of the teacher 
shortage. 

Attempts to teach classes by television, 
with the student unable to ask questions and 
get answers from teachers. 

Attempts to eliminate such things as 
kindergarten, physical training, driver train- 
ing, art and playground and recreation su- 
Per vision, to cut school costs. 

Probably the most vicious of all gim- 
micks—since there is no way of rating one 
teacher about another of equal experience on 
a dollars-and-cents basis—is the so-called 
and misnamed merit rating system now be- 
ing promoted over the country. Suffice it to 
say, this system was tried and found 
wanting, to the extent that it disrupted the 
teaching staffs in numerous localities in the 
late twenties and early thirties. 

Strong teachers’ unions have been suc- 
cessful in defeating also the harassment and 
restrictions attempted upon them by super- 
intendents and principals. These range all 
the way from a school board order in San 
Francisco forbidding teachers to take part 
in politics to bans on the use of school 
mailboxes for union mail. 

The San Francisco taboo resulted in an 
act by the legislature guaranteeing political 
freedom of teachers, and our Local 781, in 
Kingston, N. X., has just won a 2-year fight 
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for the right to use the school mailboxes and 
bulletin boards as do other teachers’ organ- 
izations. 

The fight of the American Federation of 
Teachers for better educational standards 
and to organize and protect the good teach- 
ers that we now have has become a con- 
tinuous running battle across the country, 
in the courts, in the schools, in the State 
legislatures and in the communities, 

A bitter opponent of the American Feder- 
Ation of Teachers and its State and local 
federations is the National Education As- 
S0ciation which, while impotent in union 

iques, battles the A. F. of T. as a com- 
Petitor for its members. 

It will surprise most union members that, 
While professing to be a classroom teachers’ 
Organization the NEA is comprised of both 
administrators and teachers, or anyone else 
Who applies and pays the membership dues. 

In a recent issue of Time it was said: 

NEA is fiercely opposed to the AFL- 
CIO's efforts to organize a teachers’ union, 
Considers the NEA's own methods far 
sounder in helping teachers improve their lot. 

The American people“ says the NEA's 
executive secretary, William G. Carr, ‘do not 
Want their teachers to become a part of a 
Particular segment of American life.’ 
Should organized labor ever get a real hold 
On the profession, ‘the whole character of 

erican education would change“ 

Against this background, unbelievable to 
Union leaders, the American Federation of 

ers is constantly gaining. Every union 
Member has a stake in the battle, because 
it is a battle for his or her children. 

Using the trade union armor, it is a drive 
to attract and keep good teachers in Ameri- 
Ca's classrooms to teach your children and 
Mine so that they may be able to build a 
better world and live better lives. Labor 

ers will hear more about this from the 
A. P. of T's 4ist annual convention, to be 
held August 19 to 23, in Chicago. 


Communist Threat in United States 
“Backyard” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1957 


- Mr. PORTER... Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day, July 21, 1957, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post carried a review of Robert J. 
Alexander's new book, Communism in 
Latin America. The author, a professor 
at Rutgers University, is well versed in 
field. He has long been concerned 
With labor and social questions in Latin 
America. I respectfully call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress this re- 
View written by Mr. A. Irwin Rubinstein. 
Author Alexander names names and 
ocuments facts and figures in this 
definitive study which took 10 years. His 
Shows how communism has devel- 

Oped in Latin America. He points out 
a country under dictatorship is not 

Safe from communism, and also notes 
Where the communistic grip has been 
thrown off. I agree with the reviewer 
that Professor Alexander's study is in- 
deed a noteworthy contribution to a field 
where there are all too few voices raised 
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in defense of liberty and democracy ‘in 
our own backyard.’ ” 
The review follows: 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


(Reviewed by A. Irwin Rubinstein, Chief of 
CARE mission in Honduras and a political 
scientist specializing in Latin American 
affairs) 


The Communist-controlled Argenz govern- 
ment overthrown 3 years ago in Guatemala, 
opened many North American eyes to the 
possibilities and dangers of the threat of 
communism in Latin America. Robert J. 
Alexander, in a definitive work, presents 
those possibilities and dangers to~those of 
the American reading public interested in 
knowing who the Latin American Commu- 
nists are, what their history is, and how 
they function. 

Alexander names names, gives places, cites 
publications, and lists dates because he has 
spent 10 years in compiling facts, studying 
and working throughout Latin America, in- 
terviewing Communists, rightwing dicta- 
tors, labor leaders, socialists, military men, 
and every other type of person who influ- 
ences or has influenced the political and 
ecenomic life of our 20 southern neighbors. 

This is not a quick-reading book. It is a 
documentary presentation of fact upon fact 
in the development of communism in Latin 
America via a carefully exposed country-by- 
country analysis. 

The claim that Latin American Commu- 
nists are somehow “different,” that they are 
“indigenous social reformers” or “anti-im- 
perialists,” or “agrarian reformers” must not 
be accepted, says Alexander. 

“The Latin American Communist Parties 
are an integral part of the international 
Communist movement,” he states, “and 
their role in Latin American affairs cannot 
conceivably be assessed with accuracy unless 
this basic fact is recognized.” 

That is the heart of the book. That 
statement, together with the Alexander 
prescription (though he does not present it 
as a cure-all) for removing the causes of 
communism, is the why and wherefore for 
the presentation of his documentary evi- 
dence. 

Alexander explains that “the salvation of 
the region from Communists lies precisely 
in the real indigenous social reformers, 
agrarian reformers, and radical nationalists 
or anti-imperialists. For it is characteristic 
of the Communists that they have grown 
to important proportions in exactly those 
countries where there have been no local, 
native, radical movements which could 
catch the imagination and arouse the loy- 
ality of the workers, students, and intellec- 
tuals of the nation.” 

Military dictators are transitory, and 
physical repression of either communism or 
social revolution is merely a stop-gap meas- 
ure. The irony is that the very dictators 
who today claim to be the strongest sup- 
porters of the United States and the strong- 
est enemies of communism in Latin America 
have, at one time or another, struck ac- 
cords and alliances with the Communists 
to improve their own personal position. 

Alexander feels the most effective op- 
ponents of communism in Latin America are 
“those elements of the democratic left 
(the Venezuela Accion Democratica, the 
Apristas of Peru, Figueres’ National Liber- 
ation Party in Costa Rica, the Batallistas 
in Uruguay, the liberals of Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Honduras, and others) which are 
trying in a democratic way to bring about 
the social revolution which is so necessary 
to the future of Latin America.” 

He is strongly opposed to United States 
military aid to Latin America, which 
would be useless against a major enemy but 
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is ‘sufficient to “rivet existing tyrannies on 
the helpless civilian populations.” 

It is indeed a noteworthy contribution 
that Professor Alexander has made to a field 
where there are all too few voices raised 
in defense of liberty and democracy “in our 
own backyard.” 


Do Not Hamstring TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate will soon consider the appoint- 
ment of Arnold B. Jones as a Director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, by the 
President. The Milwaukee (Wis.) Jour- 
nal of July 16, 1957, comments editorial- 
ly upon the significance of the appoint- 
ment and notes that “under the law a 
Board member must take an oath that 
he believes in the ‘wisdom and feasibil- 
ity’ of the TVA and in public develop- 
ment of the entire river for everyone's 
benefit.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like the full editorial sub- 
mitted for the consideration of my col- 
leagues in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

7 Dor HAMSTRING TVA 

Arnold B. Jones, President Eisenhower's 
new appointee as a Director of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, still hasn't had his 
innings before the Senate which must ap- 
prove his appointment. His views on TVA 
are not known. But supporters of TVA are 
understandably worried by the appointment. 

Jones is Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, which has been most unfriendly 
to TVA and its needs. But even more, he 
is the candidate of the same group which 
supported President Eisenhower's first ap- 
pointment to the Board, Gen. Herbert D. 
Vogel, the present TVA Chairman, 

Under the law, a Board member must take 
an oath that he believes in the wisdom and 
feasibility of TVA and in public development 
of the entire river for everyone's benefit. 
General Vogel took that oath, but he has 
spent his time since trying to hamstring 
TVA in even its most urgent needs for 
growth. He was deeply involved in the 
Dixon-Yates mess. He has opposed legiti- 
mate need for funds—standing against both 
congressional appropriations and their al- 
ternative, adequate bond issuing authority 
under which TVA could raise its own funds. 

General Vogel has been outvoted 2 to 1 
on the Board time and again, but his in- 
fluence with the administration has enabled 
him to block progress. He has said airily 
that the time would come when a new ap- 
pointment would change Board membership 
and he would get his way. TVA backers fear 
that in Jones the change has come. One 
reason for thinking so is that Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper, Republican, Kentucky, 
ardent TVA supporter, wasn't even con- 
sulted on the Jones appointment as tradition 
would require. His own recommendations 
were ignored by the President. 


A Board director need not be a backer of . 


public power. But he should at least be ob- 
jective. TVA has developed a huge area for 
private industrial use. It also has one im- 
portant public customer—the Atomic Energy 
Commission, The customers are running 
short of power. Some of TVA’s powerplants 
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need to expand to supply that power. To 
refuse expansion is to prevent industrial 
growth, 

There is no longer the excuse of depression 
days for TVA serving as generous sugar daddy 
to its region. The Tennessee Valley can 
stand on its own feet now. And pretty 
largely it is doing just that. It is desirable 
that TVA’s power production be run on a 
businesslike basis. Increasingly it is. But 
to be businesslike it must be able to meet 
customer needs—it must be allowed normal 
expansion, not of area but of capacity in the 
area it now serves. 

The Senate has a duty to make sure that 
the Jones appointment means a businesslike 
approach to TVA and not the scuttling ap- 
proach of General Vogel, 


New Schools Going Up—No Need for 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, which states 
that there is no need for Uncle Sam to 
become involved in local school matters. 
The editorial follows: 

New ScHooLs Gorne Up 


Reports on a score or more of annual 
school meetings in the Janesville area this 
week have one thing incommon, They dem- 
onstrate without any doubts that each sepa- 
rate local community is going ahead with 
its building plans without any regard to the 
possibility of Federal or increased State 
school aids, If there were any such thinking, 
most districts would be dragging their feet 
awaiting such grants. The fact is, however, 
that building discussions seldom take such 
possibility into account. The programs are 
being home planned, and are or will be home 
financed. 

Clinton, which has completed building ar- 
Tangements for a new community high 
school, authorized borrowing of an addi- 
tional $125,000. In Elkhorn, approval was 
given to a $175,000 bond issue to get started 
on 2 new elementary schools. Williams Bay 
authorized $120,000 for an elementary build- 
ing. Brodhead has set August 5 for its ad- 
journed annual meeting to discuss new 
building plans. 

In the rural areas, the Hebron area in 
Jefferson County proposes a new $100,000 
building for a consolidated building. New- 
ville, in the Edgerton vicinity, has spent $50,- 
000 for school building since 1955, and now 
proposes to build 2 more rooms. 

In Lake Geneva, those attending the 
School annual meeting considered setting up 
a Sinking fund to meet long-range school- 
building needs. Milton electors discussed 
building needs for the coming few years and 
studied merits of a possible consolidation 
with its neighboring village of Milton Junc- 
tion to meet a community problem. In 
Fort Atkinson, the annual school meeting 
. heard without any consternation that three 
or four additional classrooms per year must 
be added to school facilities yearly for at 
8 into the future. 

is impressive, and 1 
impressive in the way that the 7 
cepts the responsibility for big school budg- 


ets and the immense building demands. One 


reason, of course, is that taxpayers antici- 
pate community growth and a broader tax 
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base. The fact that such school-building 
needs exist is in itself proof of population 
growth and an assurance for the future. 
The communities which do not have to 
worry about school-building programs have, 
a much greater worry—they are the ones 
which are in great danger of slipping back- 
ward. 

The other great stimulus to school build- 
ing is the changing pattern of education in 
rural areas. Consolidation was a theory 
rather than a fact for many years. It had 
to await adequate roads and transportation 
facilities and a change in educational meth- 
ods before coming into flower. The progress 
in the 1950's has amazed even its most en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

While the many decisions to get ahead 
with building plans on a strictly local basis 
gives proof that there is no grassroots de- 
mand for Federal building aid, there are 
other proofs that such aid is unnecessary 
from an economic standpoint. It ought to 
be noted that the school-building boom is 
going ahead at the same time that taxpayers 
are burdened with excessively heavy Federal 
taxes and are also financing a wide variety 
of other municipal improvements. While 
paying for all this, the hard-pressed busi- 
nessmen and wage earners have also man- 
aged to put money aside for the erection 
of more new church buildings than has been 
seen in generations as well as financing one 
of the biggest home-building booms. 

It will take more arguments than so far 
voiced by Federal aid supporters to over- 
balance the evidence which any citizen can 
see with his own eyes. Home planning for 
school needs, so evident at the school meet- 
ings, shows how the average community is 
ignoring the attempts to first take tax money 
to Washington and then dole it out again 
in the form of aid. 


The Shelbyville Chamber of Commerce 
Denounces Political Activity of Na- 


tional Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a letter from Mr. 
J. M. Tune, president, Shelbyville, Tenn., 
and Bedford County Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is typical 6f many of the 
chambers of commerce in the Tennessee 
Valley area, and which is most critical 
of the political activity of the national 
chamber of commerce in its under- 
handed campaign against the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The letter is of such 
significant importance that I think it 
should be read by the Members, and I 
am asking that Mr. Tune's letter be 
reproduced in the RECORD, 

The letter follows: 

SHELBYVILLE AND BEDFORD 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
June 8, 1957. 
CHAMBER or COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATEs, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Arch N. Booth, executive 
vice president.) 

Dear MR. BoorH: We note that in your 
meeting of recent date that Mr. Sutton has 
made a vigorous speech advocating the sale 
of the TVA and indicated that his program 
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had been approved by the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

I am at a loss to understand how such a 
program could be approved by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce when the 
members of your organization had not been 
given a voice in same. 

We are bitterly opposed to Mr. Sutton'’s 
program and to any program that you might 
be sponsoring advocating the sale of the 
TVA. 

It is our recommendation that you and all 
other associations leave TVA alone as it is 
at the present time. 

I do not think any chamber of commerce 
should sponsor political activity for or 
against anything that is functioning as this 
agency is and if it is your thought to spon- 
Sor activities against the TVA I would like 
to advise that you have one less member 
in your organization. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Tunez, President. 


Eisenhower Administration Peace Efforts 
Impressive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is one thing this counrty is not short on, 
it is people who consider themselves ex- 
perts on international affairs. It is such 
a big subject that almost anybody can 
pose as an expert on it without too much 
fear of challenge. Additionally, most 
Self-styled experts are so busy carping 
at those who actually have to deal with 
the subject that there is little oppor- 
tunity left for lateral criticism between 
them, 

These people accomplish little, if any, 
good because their efforts are directed 
at criticizing the actions of others, rather 
than posing constructive courses of 
action themselves. That naturally leads 
to the conclusion they have in mind no 
Such courses and therefore are not ex- 
perts at all. 


The idea is summed up somewhat more 
gently than I have done by the follow- 
ing editorial from the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram written by Harry Karns: 

RESULTS ARE WHat COUNT 

Most sensible people go fishing or sit under 
a tree in weather like this. z 

But editorialists and Congressmen just 
take off their coats and keep on talking. 

This is an elongated Editor's note“ on a 
ee by Columnist Doris Fleeson. Her 


“Senator Mrke MAnsFIEtp has literally 
the Eisenhower administration to 
embark upon a rational and frank search 
for ways to peace and has promised bi- 
partisan support for it.“ 

The obvious implication—Miss Fleeson's if 
not Senator MANsrreLp’s—is that the Eisen- 
hower administration has not been con- 
ducting a rational and frank search for ways 
of peace, 

We don't accept that. 

Sure, mistakes—many—have been made. 
But the net results have to be credited. 

A rational, frank search for peace is ex- 
actly what Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
embarked on in 1952. 

The end of the Korean war was negotiated 
at the beginning of this administration. 
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Other advances and explorations in the 
field of peace: 
Eisenhower's “atoms for peace” proposal 


at Bermuda. 
proposal at 


Eisenhower's 
Geneva, 

Eisenhower's refusal to condone aggres- 
sion by Britain, France, and Israel in the 
Middle East, though they were America's 
friends. 

The Eisenhower doctrine for aid to the 
Middle East. 

America's disarmament proposals at the 
London Conference. 

We cannot see where there has been a 
lack of candor in the pursult of these poli- 
cies. What could have been franker than 
Ike's television-radio speech on the Middle 
. East at the height of the crisis? 

As to whether the program has been ra- 
tional, we can only ask: 

Would it have been rational to continue 
the bloody war in Korea which was getting 
the world nothing but dead men? 

Would it have been rational to condone 
the attack on Egypt, thus sacrificing all fu- 
ture hope of appealing to Middle Eastern na- 
tions on the basis of principle? 

Would it have been rational to leave a 
vacuum in the Middle East, instead of pro- 
Moting the Eisenhower doctrine, which has 
Proven its value already by winning us a 
solid block of friends among the Arab States? 

Would it be rational for the free world to 
Negotiate disarmament agreements without 
Protective provisions for inspections, which 
Russia refuses to accept? 

Perhaps the crusade for peace could have 

conducted more effectively by someone 
Other than Eisenhower. But we don’t see 
that someone among his critics. 

Let the carpers remember that the Eisen- 
hower policy has been effective enough to 
keep us out of war. 

That’s what counts to mothers and fathers. 

ot the hairsplitting political arguments 
about diplomatic technique. 


“open skies” 


Closing of Corona Naval Hospital Points 
Out Humane Need for Naval Hospital 
Facilities at Long Beach-Los Angeles 
Harbor Area Where Sizable Portion 

, of United States Fleet Operates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
the announced closing of the Corona 
Naval Hospital, Washington Columnist 
Virginia Kelly devoted one of her col- 
umns to a penetrating analysis of the 
dire necessity for naval hospital facilities 
in the Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor 
area where a substantial part of the 
United States fleet is operating. 

One of the most serious problems of 
the services today is that of retaining 
Qualified personnel. Volumes have been 
Written on the cost to the taxpayers of 
the large turnover in service personnel. 
One of the major reasons given for this 
is inadequate attention to the needs of 
the families of servicemen. 

In contradiction of this need and ne- 
cessity the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Navy has never aggressively 
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pursued the problem of providing ade- 
quate hospital facilities for both active 
duty and retired personnel or dependents 
in the important Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor area. 

Since the closing of the Long Beach 
Naval Hospital in 1949, admittedly with- 
out the concurrence of naval authori- 
ties, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
has done little to allay the humane need 
for hospital facilities in the area. Al- 
though a hospital was authorized by 
Congress in 1950, funds have not been 
requested to implement the authoriza- 
tion. Rather, facilities some 40 to 50 
miles distant at Corona, Calif., were 
deemed sufficient to fill the need. Now 
those facilities have been ordered closed. 

It is high time that naval authorities 
in the Bureau of Medicine come to Con- 
gress and recite the need for hospital 
construction in the area where the peo- 
ple are who need it. I am certain from 
conversations with my colleagues that 
this humane need would not be regarded 
impersonally. 

Further details are contained in the 
Kelly column as follows: 

(By Virginia Kelly) 

Would it be practical to ferry expectant 
mothers by helicopter from the Long Beach 
area to San Diego Naval Hospital when the 
Corona Naval Hospital closes? 

This question is asked by an admiral who 
recently commanded ships stationed in Long 
Beach and who knows the hardship that will 
come to naval facilities when the Corona 
hospital closes, 

Other admirals point out that the Marines 
have helicopters at El Toro. 

A high-ranking Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery officer states that the hospital will 
close: that chronically ill patients in the 
San Diego Naval Hospital are now being 
transferred to veterans hospitals and that 
Navy families, in general, will use San Diego 
Naval Hospital facilities. He pointed out 
that active duty dependents may use the 
part-payment civilian medical-care plan in 
their home area. Although the law allows 
it, the Defense Secretary did not include 
service widows and their children in this 
part-payment plan. Retired personnel and 
their dependents are excluded from the 
civilian part-payment plan. 

Navy families everywhere would be worse 
off if it were not for the rugged assistance 
of Vice Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood, DCNO 
for logistics. When the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery meekly accepted, without a pro- 
test, a congressional appropriations cut of 
more than $8 million, Admiral Hopwood 
sternly advised the doctors to reclaimer“ 
Congress. After some argument, the doctors 
put up a fight and the money was restored. 

Admiral Hopwood believes—as do other 
line officers—that the Congress has never 
failed to provide for the health needs of 
servicemen. 

Other line admirals say bluntly that the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery did not ask 
for enough funds for their needs. The most 
amazing aspect is that the Corona Naval 
Hospital is evidently being closed to provide 
funds for the badly needed new influenza 
vaccine—which Congress would have cer- 
tainly consented to. 

Recently, Representative Cad HOSMER, 
Republican, of California, wrote Navy Secre- 
tary Gates urgently requesting that the Navy 
ask for funds to build the Long Beach Naval 
Hospital (which was authorized back in 1950 
by the ardent efforts of Representative 
CLYDE Dorie). The reply came from the 
Navy's Deputy Surgeon General, Rear Adm, 
B. E. Bradley, who made these points: 
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1. That an unbudgeted requirement of 
$775,000 for Asian-type inflanzal vaccine plus 
other unbudgeted requirements plus person- 
nel reduction compel the closing of the Cor- 
ona and Mare Island Naval Hospital. 

2. The Navy agrees there is grave difficulty 
in providing adequate treatment for active 
and retired personnel and dependents (he 
did not mention the widows and orphans) in 
the Long Beach area. 

3. The Defense Department deferred plans 
for the Long Beach triservice hospital until 
a positive need was demonstrated. 

4. The new San Diego Naval Hospital has 
not detracted from the Navy position that 
Long Beach needs a Navy hospital. Never- 
theless, Navy BuMed’s limited funds demand 
priority for hospitals that more directly sup- 
port the operating forces. 

5. When the Corona Hospital closes, more 
outpatient care will be offered at Long Beach 
Naval Station Dispensary and the “Haven.” 
Some strictly emergency inpatient care will 
be given at those facilities but most of the 
Corona dependent inpatient load will go to 
Camp Pendleton or San Diego. 

In Washington, Representatives Crara 
HOSMER, CLYDE DOYLE, JAMES UTT, CECIL KING, 
nr Hovirrery, and D. S. Saunp held an 
emergency meeting to question Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery officials: Rear Adms. 
B. E. Bradley, F. B. Gilmore, and I. L; V. Nor- 
man. 

Stressing the need for the Long Beach 
Naval Hospital, Mr. Hosmer explained the 
compelling needs of service families plus the 
lowering of Navy morale that will hamper 
reenlistments. 

Mr. Dore said he was incredulous that the 
Navy would close the Corona Hospital to save 
$890,000 in the first year—when the need for 
the hospital is so great. He demanded that 
the Navy give Congress the facts on how 
many patients died en route to distant hos- 
pitals and how many babies were born in 
automobiles with great misery and danger to 
their mothers. 

Judge Saum said he was amazed that the 
Navy would—to save $890,000—close the hos- 
pital leaving the large Long Beach area with 
no service hospital facilities except the drib- 
let to be offered in the “Haven.” He de- 
manded that the Navy ask for additional 
funds to keep the Corona Hospital open. 
Congress, he said, asked the Navy to cut 
away fat not to slash medical care. 


Wilson’s Creek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call to the attention of the Congress 
a matter of great importance to the peo- 
ple of the Ozarks, in south Missouri, well 
expressed by an editorial in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch July 18 of this year, 

The editorial follows: 


For 50 years and more Missourians—even 
Union and Confederate veterans together— 
have tried to get the Federal Government to 
make a national park of the site of the Battle 
of Wilson's Creek, south of Springfield. Now 
Senator HENNINGS and Congressman Brown, 
of Missouri, eay the Budget Bureau contends 
that the battle was a “secondary engage- 
ment” of no national significance. 

The Budget Bureau’s strategic thinking 
here seems both inaccurate and tardy. It is 
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a little late to tell 10,000 or more Confeder- 
ates and 5,000 Federals that their bloody 
6-hour engagement of August 10, 1861, was 
really not very significant. The fact is that 
while the South claimed the field, and the 
victory, the larger Confederate force suffered 
as many casualties as the Union. The stra- 
tegic result was that Gen. Sterling Price 
never again mustered so powerful a force 
for an effort to seize Missouri for the South. 

There is one other significant aspect of the 
Battle of Wilson's Creek, too. This is per- 
haps the only engagement of size in which 
the confederacy would admit to outnumber- 
ing the Union, and outnumbering the Ped- 
erals 2 to 1. The dogged fight of the out- 
numbered Federals was a credit to them and 
to Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, who was killed in 
action. 

Today there are more than 800 acres of 
scenic rolling land which bore the battle and 
have changed remarkably little since. The 
tract should at least be marked adequately. 
In time, we suspect, the Budget Bureau is 
going to lose the second Battle of Wilson’s 
Creek. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad + 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19;1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Boston & Maine Railroad again has pro- 
posed cutting back its local passenger 
service advancing as a reason that this 
will materially reduce its overhead. 

This proposal comes at a time when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
preparing an investigation of this rail- 
road on other complaints. 

This bid for reduced services to the 
public also has come less than 3 months 
after State authorities have granted a 
35-percent increase in passenger fares 
to the Boston & Maine. If this contem- 
plated cut were put into effect, at least 
four communities in my congressional 
district would be left without fast and 
direct service to Boston. This seems to 
me to be a blatant disregard by the rail- 
road of its responsibilities to the public 
interest. 

On April 10, the president of the road 
told his board of directors, at an annual 
meeting in Boston, that his railroad’s 
primary function was to serve industry, 
not the public and that this would be 
done, to quote the words used at that 
time, “at whatever the cost to the pas- 
sengers.” This would appear to be an- 
other in a series of moves to discourage 
hard-pressed commuters from using 
Boston & Maine Railroad facilities in 
order that commuter services might be 
cut down completely and the more lucra- 
tive freight business be given even fur- 
ther priority in the conduct of Boston 
& Maine affairs. 

For instance, the railroad is seeking to 
discontinue service to four stations in 
Medford, Mass., and in addition to other 
such populous communities as Malden 
and * also in my congressional 


I think it is significant to see that 
eliminating these stops does not save 


the railroad money in form of employ- 


— 
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ment compensation, as the trains all 
go through to further points. Of course, 
loss of employment to ticket sellers and 
baggage exchange employees in my dis- 
trict will follow. In other words, the 
railroad is reducing its revenue and yet 
gaining only a few minutes sayed be- 
tween Boston and points further along 
the line. This would seem to be false 
economy. A railroad that wants to make 
money by giving service to its passengers 
does not logically cut service for the 
sake of a minute or two. 

The railroad says that Boston’s Metro- 
politan Transit Authority should carry 
these passengers. I wonder if the offi- 
cials of the railroad know the MTA has 
only bus service to the communities 
where the B. & M. intends to cut service. 
These buses are few and as all of us know 
are already overcrowded. This means 
the MTA would have to provide addi- 
tional buses to take care of these rail- 
road-stranded passengers. This would 
also mean that even more congestion on 
streets already overtaxed with private 
and commercial traffic would result. It 
would mean further delays and incon- 
venience for the thousands of persons 
in my district who now depend on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad to reach Bos- 
ton. 

Ih recent months the management 
of the Boston & Maine has obtained 
permission from State authorities to 
reduce the frequency of train service to 
many cities and towns surrounding 
Boston. I understand even more cuts 
are to be proposed. But on three oc- 
casions, the State department of public 
utilities has rejected these attempts to 
reduce service as incompatible with the 
public interest. The chief reason ad- 
vanced by the road on 2 of these oc- 
casions was that the trains were run- 
ning 6 minutes late. Obviously this 
would seem a highly questionable rea- 
son for reduction. Additional evidence 
of bad faith with the traveling public 
is the fact that commuter fares have 
been rigged to penalize the Massachu- 
setts commuter of service. 

This is most clearly illustrated by the 
situation that follows: It is a fact that 
a person buying a commuter 20-trip 
ticket to Newburyport, Mass., pays $3 
more than a commuter to Atlantic, 
N. H., is charged, even though Atlantic 
is some 3 miles farther from Boston 
than is Newburyport and one must 
travel through Newburyport to get to 
Atlantic. 

In view of the utter lack of considera- 
tion for the comfort and convenience of 
the revenue-producing public already 
evidenced by the Boston & Maine, I 
intend, as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee here in Congress 
to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to include these aspects in its 
current investigation of Boston & Maine 
Railroad activities. 

Only recently it has been charged 
that the president of the line has di- 
verted railroad employees from their 
normal jobs to his personal use. It also 
has been charged that the public safety 
has been sacrificed in B. & M. Railroad 
maintenance for the sake of false econ- 
omy. 
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I know nothing of the merit of these 
charges. The ICC, I understand, is 
looking into them and will determine 
the factual situation. However, it is 
apparent that the management, by the 
words of its president, does not par- 
ticularly care about the interest of the 
traveling public. It also is apparent 
that a series of devices are being uti- 
lized as an excuse for reducing the 
line’s current passenger operations. 
This clearly is a violation of our rail- 
roads’ responsibility to the public and 
should be stopped. I intend to do my 
utmost to see that these abuses do stop. 


New Army Division Is Kept Battle Ready 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star of July 21, 1957: 
New Army Division Is Kerr BATTLE READY 

(By Bem Price) 

Fort CAMPBELL, Ky.—For the first time 
since the dawn of atomic warfare, the United 
States has a revolutionary new Army divi- 
sion—fully trained and able to move into & 
nuclear war on 4 hours’ notice. 

In organization and battle tactics, the new 
pentomic Army, of which this division is the 
forerunner, will be almost totally unrecog- 
nizable for survivors of any American war, 
whether Spanish-American or Korean. 

Although there is only the 1 division 
trained now—the 101st Airborne—the Army 
plans to have all divisions converted to the 
new command and combat doctrine within 
2 years. It has already begun the 82d Air- 
borne at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

The 101st is a five-sided division of para- 
chutists, packing its own atomic punch. 
That’s where the name pentomic comes from: 
“Pent” for pentagon, or five-sided; “omic” 
from atomic. 

Gone are the old battalions and regiments. 
In their place is a new unit called the battle 
group. Five battle groups make up the 
division; each battle group has five com- 
panies. The same general outline will apply 
eventually to all divisions, airborne, infantry, 
or armored. 

The 101st, famed as the Screaming Eagles 
of World War IT, was reactivated last Sep- 
tember. It is totally transportable by air, 
ready to begin moving anywhere on the globe 
won 4 hours—assuming planes are avail- 
able, 

It will carry four Honest John rocket 
launchers and rockets with atomic war- 
heads. The payload of an Honest John 
is reported to be about 2,000 pounds of TNT, 
or an atomic warhead with a destructive 
capacity of between 10,000 and 30,000 tons 
of TNT. 


FOR THE MISSILE AGE 


In the 101st, the Army has designed A 
division which looks forward to the end 
of the air age and the beginning of the 
missile age. Implicit in this is the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons, missile destroying 
rockets and the use of launching sites as 
far as 1,500 miles away from target. These 
missiles would be used as long-range artillery 
and tactical aircraft. 
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The new battle groups call for distribution 
ot 1,500- to 1,700-man formations over an 
area 30 to 35 miles in diameter. Two major 
combat techniques have evolved with this 
development: 

since wide dispersion invites enemy 
infiltration, the Army has a family of atomic 
Warhead missiles of varied power which can 
used relatively close to our own troops. 

Second, the Army has developed the air- 
burst technique for its atomic shells and 
Mlesiles. This minimizes the radioactivity 
in a blasted area, permitting our own troops 
to move into the area. 

t now the 101st Is capable of fighting 
types of wars: 

The so-called brush-fire war of limited 
Aggression, using conventional weapons, as 

Indochina and Korea. 

The limited war, calling for atomic 
Weapons only in and around the battleflelds. 

all-out war in which everything goes, 
Including the hydrogen bomb. 
MORE FIREFOWER 

By eliminating assorted headquarters, 
Supply, and special troops, and shortening 

è chain of command, this new division 

to reduce overall manpower but 
Puts more men on the firing line. 

The current infantry division contains 
17,460 men; the new type, 13,748. Yet the 

tter contains 450 more rifiemen. 

Despite the availability of small rockets, 
artillery still remains the weapon used 

targets where pinpoint accuracy is 
necessary. If the 101st went into battle, it 
Would carry with it 5 batteries of 105-milli- 
Meter howitzers of which 5 pieces each—the 
Only 5-gun batteries in the Army today. 
is normal. Battle groups would always 

be close enough to support each other. 
use the essence of the 10ist is mo- 
bility and fexibility—in and out by air, hit 
, and hit fast—the division has no tanks 
and few trucks. Maj. Gen. Thomas L. Sher- 
e, who put the 101st in its new format, 
some of its accomplishments in less 

than a year in an Army Digest article: 

Making more parachute drops in forma- 
tion and airlifting more personnel for rede- 
be ment than all other Army units com- 


Development of revolutionary engineering 
ods for rapidly putting rough landing 

Strips into shape. 

Ty of laying telephone lines by heli- 

Copter until the operation is now routine. 

tion of much heavy equipment and 
xchicles, so that the new division needs only 
little more than half the number of planes 
required by a conventional airborne division. 
ATOMIC MODIFICATION 
Pundamentally the tactics to be used by 
new divisions are a combination of the 
defense always used by airborne 
oops and dispersion to meet the atomic 
hreat, 
The theory behind this is to force the en- 
emy to concentrate his forces if he is going to 
Ock out any one of the dispersed battle 

Mnao Ps. Presumably this concentration on 

1 Part of the enemy would set him up as a 

aporable target for an atomic missile. 

101 is, of course, a two-way street. The 
St is now working out battle tactics of a 
hly mobile sort to cope with an enemy 

employing the same formations. 

air explain that in the conventional 
borne division there would be three regi- 

Mental combat teams, a fact which would 

not permit wide dispersion. 

86 atomic weapon, they say, could ac- 
unt for a third of the current airborne di- 
On as casualties, whereas this division 


once lose perhaps less than a fifth of its 


oe force to the same type weapon—and 
sae, think that even that is too extravagant 
i estimate because the units would offer a 
‘uch less likely target for atomic attack. 
To assist its mobile tactics, the 101st 18 
equipped with airborne television and radar 
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to keep tabs on the enemy, including infra- 
red ray equipment to spot troop concentra- 
tions at night. 

Further, it has a ground radar unit, easily 
carried by two men, which guards against 
enemy surprise attack. 

READY FOR ACTION 


Since it was reactivated last September the 
101st has acted precisely as if war were going 
to break out tomorrow. 

Every man in the outfit has, or shortly 
will have, all the required shots and vacci- 
nations for overseas duty. He has made out 
his will, signed a power of attorney for his 
next of kin and made arrangements for dis- 
position of his personal property. 

The battle groups within the division take 
turns at standing by on the alert. When a 
preliminary alert is sounded for a battle 
group, all men who live off the post must 
move back to barracks. 

During my visit to Fort Campbell, the bat- 
tle group commanded by Col. George I. For- 
sythe, was on standby alert when somebody 
hit the panic button just for practice. 

It was an amazing demonstration of or- 
derly confusion. Men out for physical train- 
ing came racing into barracks to change 
into battle dress. Jeeps pulled up to the 
quarters. Live ammunition, machineguns, 
and bazookas were loaded aboard. 

Across the street, in the unit's vehicle area, 
radio-equipped jeeps kicked over to provide 
power and in less than 5 minutes, Colonel 
Forsythe was in touch with the commanders 
of all his 5 companies. 

Military policé raced to block off roads 
leading to the airport. Buses to transport 
the troops rolled up. In less than 4 hours 
the troops were ready for combat. 

AIRLIFT A SORE POINT 

This brings us to a sore point: Airlift: On 
the basis of 1 airplane taking off from 1 air- 
port every 15 minutes, Colonel Forsythe fig- 
ures the head and tail of his column would be 
feparated by 13 hours. The Army wants the 
troop-carrier command planes of the Air 
Force ready for immediate use because, it 
contends, more than one airfield could be 
used and the time for transporting the battle 
groups shortened considerably. 

The Army men here advance the argument: 


“What good is it for us to be ready, if the Air 


Force's troop planes are scattered all over 
the world hauling supplies and spare parts 
for Air Force operations? 

In Colonel Forsythe’s words, the 101st is 
now a fire brigade without fire engines. 

But even without the engines, Colonel For- 
sythe and his men go through an almost con- 
stant fire drill. 

“We've reached the point,” he said, “where 
we can slide down the pole and hit our pants 
nearly every time.” 


Florence, Ala., Chamber of Commerce De- 
nounces as “Bias, Unfair and Untrue” 
Statements of the National Chamber of 
Commerce With Respect to TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a letter from Mr. C. H. Jackson, 
manager, Chamber of Commerce, of 
Florence, Ala., be reproduced in the 
RECORD. $ 
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The letter follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Florence, Ala., July 20, 1957. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EVINS: Your thought- 
fulness in sending us a copy of your speech, 
made in the House of Representatives 
Wednesday, May 22, entitled “The TVA—A 
Great National Asset—Defended Against 
Tirade of Misrepresentation” is appreciated. 

We are indeed happy that you so force- 
fully and effectively brought to the atten- 
tion of your colleagues in the Congress the 
misrepresentations made by Mr. Louis V. 
Sutton when he testified before the House 
Public Works Committee. His statement was 
completely bias, unfair, and, we believe, un- 
true, nor are we as tolerant toward the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States as you 
seem to be. We feel that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is knifing 
the TVA in every way that they can. 

We are deeply grateful to you and our other 
friends in Congress, such as our own Bob 
Jones who continually fights so valiantly 
for the preservation of TVA. Please know 
that if we can ever be of service to you, it 
would afford us real pleasure to render it. 
Yours very truly, 

C. H. Jackson, Manager. 


Ernest Roedel, 1957 Driver of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the trucking industry honors a 
driver of the year for outstanding safety 
record and acts of heroism. 

It is my pride and pleasure to congrat- 
ulate Mr. Ernest Roedel, of New Frank- 
lin, Mo., the man who so rightly merits 
the title of “1957 Driver of the Year.” 
The people of Missouri and the 11th Con- 
gressional District are proud of Ernest 
Roedel. He was chosen from approxi- 
mately 7 million truckdrivers whose tre- 
mendous task is that of transporting the 
necessities of life to and from every part 
of our great country. Ernest Roedel has 
operated a big-carrier truck over half a 
million miles without accident. His 
father, who also drives for a trucking 
firm, Freight Ways, has been driving a 
truck over the highways of America since 
1940 without a single accident—like 
father, like son. The Roedels are out- 
standing citizens of Howard and Cooper 
Counties of Missouri; the kind of citizens 
who make America great and strong. 

This year, when the judges considered 
the fine records of truckdrivers nation- 
wide, they were impressed with the hero- 
ism and quick thinking of Ernest Roedel, 
who is credited with saving the life of a 
small child. 

The particular incident I refer to hap- 
pened last September on Highway 40, 
near Boonville, Mo. Ernest saw a sta- 
tion wagon go out of control and plunge 
over a 75-foot embankment. He stopped 
his truck,-sent a passing motorist for 
help, and then ran to the assistance of 
the victims. ` 
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The driver was dead. Two children 
were in a drainage ditch. Ernest Roedel 
pulled them from the water and danger 
of drowning. His prompt action is cred- 
ited with saving the life of the 3-month- 
old child. The other child was severely 
injured and our driver administered first 
aid and kept her quiet, preventing fur- 
ther injury. The mother of the two chil- 
dren died before she could be taken to 
the hospital. 

I want to spare you further details of 
this horrible accident—but it is men like 
Ernest whom we are so proud of—truck- 
drivers who consider safety and render- 
PE aid on the highways as part of their 
job. 


California Legislature Commemorates 
Memory of Harry Lundeberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in Jan- 
uary of this year Mr. Harry Lundeberg, 
an outstanding leader in the field of 
maritime labor for many years, passed 
away as the result of a heart attack. His 
passing left a deep void in the American 
labor movement and particularly among 
organizations of American seamen, since 
it was to Harry Lundeberg that our sea- 
farers owed a great deal of the eredit 
for the security, the better living, and 
the vastly improved working conditions 
which they enjoy today. 

I knew Harry Lundeberg personally 
through the greater part of his career in 
the labor movement and I can testify to 
the great vigor with which he led the 
battle for the rights of American sea- 
men and against the inroads of com- 
munism on the waterfront and on the 
seas. It was through those efforts that 
we can now feel secure in the knowledge 
that our American Merchant Marine is 
not under the domination of disloyal 
elements and that we can count on it 
for complete support in our peacetime 
economic life and in times of war and 
national crises. 

For these reasons I am gratified to 
learn that the California State Legis- 
lature recently passed a concurrent res- 
olution honoring the memory of Harry 
Lundeberg and commemorating his con- 
tributions to the life of the Nation. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include this 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a mark of the respect in which the 
United States Congress holds the life- 
work of this remarkable man: 

California Assembly Concurrent Resolution 
92 


Resolution relative to the death of Harry 
Lundeberg 


Fister — — members of this legislature 
earn th deep regret of the passing 
of Harry Lundeberg, one of the Nation's 
most infiuential labor officials; and 
Whereas thanks to his vigorous efforts, the 
men who sail the seas do so in substantially 
better quarters, under vastly improved con- 


ditions, and at appreciabl ; 
Sie » Pp! : y higher wages; 
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Whereas Harry Lundeberg, who was born 
in Norway on March 25, 1901, the son of a 
leader in the Norwegian Labor Party, went 
to sea at the age of 14 years and sailed un- 
der 9 different flags before becoming a mem- 
ber of the Sailors Union of the Pacific; and 

Whereas in 1935 he was elected the busi- 
ness agent for the S. U. P. and later became 
its secretary-treasurer, thus succeeding An- 
drew Furuseth, the founder of the organiza- 
tion; and 

Whereas although he had stepped into 
big shoes Andrew Furuseth being remem- 
bered among seamen the world around as 
the emancipator of the American seamen 
and the godfather of the Seamen’s Act of 
1915, the task was not beyond his ability, and 
under his leadership the union continued to 
grow in power and influence; and 

Whereas as soon as Harry Lundeberg saw 
the west coast seamen firmly organized, 
he established and became the first president 
of the Seafarers International Union of 
North America, which is now composed of 
over 40 unions representing fishermen, mer- 
chant seamen, and allied workers on all 
coasts and on the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas Harry Lundeberg was the first 
president of the Maritime Federation of the 
Pacific, the vice president of the California 
State federation of labor, and the presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO maritime trades de- 
partment; and x 

Whereas he hated communism with a fierce 
passion and fought it to a standstill every- 
where on the waterfront; and 

Whereas with equal passion he drove hard 
bargains in behalf of his men and as a re- 
sult won almost incredible advances in 
wages, hours, and working conditions for 
those who sail the seas; and 

Whereas his presence on the American 
waterfront will be sorely missed; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California (the Senate thereof concurring), 
That the members of the legislature do here- 
by note with the deepest regret the death of 
Harry Lundeberg and do hereby extend to his 
bereaved ones their most sincere sympathy; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a suitably pre- 
pared copy of this resolution to Mrs. Ida 
Lundeberg, and to the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, the Seafarers International Union 
of North America, the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and AFL-CIO maritime 
trades department. 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 92 
read and adopted in assembly March 7, 1957. 
5 L. H. LINCOLN, 

Speaker of the Assembly, 

Attest: 

ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 

Aseembly Concurrent Resolution No, 92 
read and adopted in senate March 7, 1957. 

HAROLD J. POWERS, 
President oj the Senate. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Meader Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial from the 
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Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot of July 
18,1957: 
MEADER Is RICHT 

One of the main points in Representative 
GEorGE MerapeR’s article on foreign aid in 
the April Reader's Digest is that the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration doesn’t 
always level with Congress on money needs 
and the effectiveness of its program. 

“This bureaucracy,” says Mr. MEADER in 
the piece, “has become so powerful, so cock- 
sure, that it has defied Congress and done 
whatever it wanted.” 

Recent developments in the foreign aid 
Story indicate that ICA, unwittingly per- 
haps, has proved Representative MEADER’S 
point. 

After the article appeared, the ICA Di- 
rector testifled before a Senate committee 
and called the story unfair. A memorandum 
from ICA was included in the committee 
record, holding that Mr. Meaper had pre- 
sented a distorted picture of the total pro- 
gram. 

The editors of the Reader's Digest im- 
mediately set out, to check the Michigan 
Congressman’s facts, and now report they 
are accurate in every detail and were taken, 
in large measure, from the ICA's own records. 

We never had any doubts about the article. 
Foreign aid is a field in which the Second 
District representative knows his way 
around, 

And the fact that the ICA tried to dis- 
credit him seems to prove that the foreign 
ald bureaucracy is out of hand and will go 
to any lengths to protect itself from nosy 
Congressmen—and public indignation. 

Instead of correcting the glaring errors 
exposed by Mr. Meraner, it went after the 
one who dared to bring them to light. That 
typifies one of the gravest threats the pub- 
lic faces from its entrenched bureaucracy: 


Blow at Atoms-for-Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remark in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
joe the New York Times of July 22, 

BLOW at ATOMS-FoR-PEACE 


In a move that could imperil the whole 
atoms-for-peace project, the congressional 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee has voted 
14 to 2 to approve legislation forbidding the 
President to allocate atomic fuel to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency without 
specific approval by Congress. 

The international agency, supposed to pool 
the resources and knowledge of all member 
nations for worldwide development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, is being 
created under a treaty signed by 80 nations, 
including the United States. It marks the 
realization of the dramatic proposal by 
President Eisenhower before the United Na- 
tions nearly 4 years ago to make the atom 
the servant and benefactor and not the de- 
stroyer of mankind. The Senate approved 
the treaty a month ago by a vote of 67 to 19. 
But if the proposed legislation is passed by 
Congress as a whole, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency may well share the 
fate of the League of Nations, which was 
also proposed and then repudiated by the 
United States with grievous results. 

Under present circumstances, and for some 
time to come, the main supply of atomic 
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fuel for the international agency must come 
from the United States. Unless the agency 
is assured of a continuous supply of such 
fuel it can scarcely undertake or support 
construction of costly atomic power 
Plants throughout the world which might 
Suddenly find themselves without fuel. It 
Cannot be so assured as long as its main 
fuel supply depends on unpredictable polit- 
Maneuvers in Congress which, as in the 
case of mutual-security aid, prevent long- 
Tange planning. The result might well be 
end of the agency. 

The drive for the proposed legislation is 
SPearheaded by Senator Bricker, who has 
long sought to impose new limitations on 

President's power in international af- 
airs. As the atomic fuel is to be sold or 
leased to foreign nations, he cannot de- 
nounce the project as another “international 
Stveaway.“ But that does not stop him 
and his followers from advancing other argu- 
Ments which, while pointing up unavoidable 

» either ignore the inspection and con- 

System provided by the treaty or lack a 
Tealistic basis. The Senate defeated. Sena- 

Bricxer’s attempt to attach an analogous 

Teservation to the treaty itself. It must be 

that Congress wil lalso defeat his move 

kill the international atoms-for-peace 
Project by a flank attack. 


Our Vital Overseas Base System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 13 there appeared in the Ore- 
Eonian an editorial which I think ex- 
hibits a sane perspective on the issues 
involved in those proposed resolutions 
and amendments to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 which would have the effect 
of scrapping our overseas base system. 

this connection I wish to call atten- 
tion to a point which I think has not and 
Cannot receive enough emphasis. 
point is that our system of 250 
Overseas bases is the sole remaining mili- 
advantage of major strategic im- 
Fortance which this Nation possesses 
Over the Soviet Union in that country’s 
unceasing struggle for world domination. 
S has been pointed out during the de- 
Ras on the Mutual Security Act, the 
Ussians have 175 divisions of troops; 
Wwe have 17. They have the second 
est navy in the world, numbering 
among its craft between 400 and 600 
&tomic-powered submarines. They have 
an air force with tremendous striking 
power. They have the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb. The only thing they do not 
have is anything comparable to our 
2 of strategic bases capable of 
unching a devastating retaliation into 
very heartland of their country, by 
Means of the intermediate range ballistic 
paile, should they ever become so am- 
parous or so drunk with power or so 
Colhardy as to launch a sudden attack 
on the free world. 

As this editorial states, there is real 
danger that passage of the Bow resolu- 

on or any similar resolution would have 
the effect of destroying our entire mu- 
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tual defense apparatus. No nation in 
the world—including the United 
States—would consent to such a surren- 
der of its sovereign rights under inter- 
national law as is envisaged in these 
resolutions and amendments. We would 
have to withdraw our troops from each 
one of these countries, arm to the teeth 
here, and wait for the Soviets to attack 
us on our own soil if this they decided to 
do. 

In our chagrin over the administra- 
tion’s handling of the case of Pvt. Wil- 
liam Girard, we must never forget these 
facts. The proposed resolutions to scrap 
the overseas base system are no remedy 
for the administration's regrettable lack 
of judgment. They are a formula for 
suicide. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
editorial from the Oregonian of July 13, 
1957. 

The editorial follows: 

LEADERSHIP Is THE ISSUE 


The United States Supreme Court’s unan- 
imous opinion upholding the Government's 
power to turn Soldier William S. Girard over 
to Japanese authorities for trial on charges 
of manslaughter has settled the judicial is- 
sues involved. But, as anticipated, it has 
stirred up a legislative assault on the entire 
framework of America's laboriously con- 
structed postwar mutual-security system. 

There ts considerable support in Congress 
for a resolution introduced by Representa- 
tive Frank T. Bow, Ohio Republican, the 
effect of which would be to prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from turning over United 
States servicemen to a foreign government 
for trial under any circumstances. Its sup- 
porters contend that the Girard case demon- 
strates the need for such a prohibition to 
protect the constitutional rights of American 
servicemen stationed abroad. 

But let’s take a close look at the baby Mr. 
Bow’s supporters would toss out along with 
the bath water. In its relatively new posi- 
tion as leader of the non-Communist world, 
the United States has. executed with the 
governments of a number of other free coun- 
tries a series of status-of-forces agreements. 
In these, the foreign powers have, in most 
cases, granted permission to this country to 
station Armed Forces on their territory. For 
its part, the United States has acknowledged 
the right of the foreign nations to try Amer- 
ican personne] in their courts under certain 
circumstances, usually when the alleged of- 
fense is committed while the accused is off 
duty. 

It is the United States position in the 
Girard case that he was on duty at the time. 
Another provision in the United States-Japa- 
nese treaty permits United States authorities 
to waive their primary interest in such a case 
when the Japanese request it, or vice versa. 
It was the administration's decision to grant 
such a waiver in the Girard case which was 
the issue in the Supreme Court case. 

Those of Mr. Bow’s persuasion appear to 
have overlooked an important point. It is 


not the United States that has made a con- 


cession affecting the jurisdiction of Amer- 
ican soldiers in foreign posts. It is the other 
party to the treaty, the nation on whose soil 
the United States has stationed troops. The 
Supreme Court decision in the Girard case 
includes this elementary statement on inter- 
national law: “A sovereign nation has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to punish offenses against 
its laws committed within its borders, un- 
less it expressly or impliedly consents to sur- 
render its jurisdiction.” 

No nation need agree to grant extraterri- 
torial rights to United States forces; and it 
is logical to assume that many of them 
would decline to play host to American troops 
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shoud this Nation demand such rights with- 
out exception, as proposed by Mr. Bow. 
There is real danger, therefore, that 
passage of the Bow resolution or any similar 
legislation would signal the destruction of 
American's mutual-defense treaty apparatus. 

Now, let us assume that the situation was 
reversed, that a Japanese soldier, either on 
or off duty, had slain an American on Amer- 
ican soil. Mr. Bow surely would not contend 
that America lacked jurisdiction. The 
status-of-forces agreements are reciprocal. 
They operate here with respect to foreign 
servicemen as well as abroad with respect 
to American soldiers. They cannot be oth- 
erwise, unless Americans are to assume we 
can maintain a sort of colonial subjugation 
over our weaker allies. 

Ostensibly the steam behind the Bow res- 
olution is born of a desire to assure to 
American servicemen abroad all the rights 
to which they are entitled under the United 
States Constitution. Actually, however, the 
resolution, like the Bricker amendment to 
restrict the President's treatymaking powers, 
is an oblique attack on America’s role of 
world leadership. Mr. Bow and Mr. Bricker 
would prefer that the United States revert 
to the isolationist role that was possible 
before World War II. 

It cannot be done. We are big boys now, 
with a heavy responsibility in the world 
community. Long passed is the time when 
we could pick up our marbles and go home 
because the game was not played precisely 
by rules to our liking. 


These Family Farmers Ask the President 
“What’s the Matter?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out comment, I insert in the RECORD a 
letter on the plight of the family farmer 
under this administration, addressed by 
my constituents, Mr. and Mrs. Gudvan- 
gen, of Gatzke, Minn., to Hon. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower: 

GATZKE, MINN., May 25, 1957. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Please read my letter. 
Thank you. 

I don’t know just how to write this letter 
to you Mr. President of the good old United 
States of America. I am just going to let 
you know just how us poor or small family 
farmers are treated in this country. We get 
19 cents tops for our eggs and it takes that 
amount just to feed the chickens. What do 
we get to live on? Nothing. Why do we 
keep the chickens? Because we are hoping 
the, price will go up. We get pretty fair for 
our cream but we only got 5 or 6 cows. Why 
not more * * * most of us are grain farmers 
and it takes money to buy cows, too, which 
we haven't got. We put in for an emergency 
loan FHA and they turn us down. Why? 
The FHA man say, “They weren't any relief 
agency.“ We don't want relief, we want a 
little help; a loan of some kind just to help 
us through the next 2 or 3 years. We haven't 
lived so poor in years. We have a hard time 
to meet the REA or light bill which is 85 
and clothes about $3 a month. Then just 
see how much flour and sugar and coffee 
you get from what's left to raise a family on. 
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I wish you could try it sometime. What is 
that emergency loan for if poor families like 
us can not get it? I know of 5 or 6 other 
families around here that didn’t get the FHA 
loan either. 

What can we do? We cannot give up our 
hhomes and go to town. Someone has to 
work the farms. It isn't so easy to go to 
towns and get a job either, The cities are 
getting pretty full too. We are American 
born, raised and it’s a tough life for a child 
to grow up in a city. They learn how to be 
outlaws. Farm life is the only decent 
wholesome thing in this United States of 
America or world either. 

I became very ill last fall, 1956, from over- 
work, shoveling grain and carrying feed and 
water to turkies and chickens, and it left a 
bill of $600 that has to be paid this fall. 
We owe $200 on our car and we will loose the 
car if it doesn't get paid. We want to buy 
some more cows and sheep but that will cost 
too. What can we do to get a loan? 

Our Representative, Cora KNUTSON, is for 
the farmers so I am writing her to ask her 
to help us. We had that FHA loan in 1939 
and we paid it out in full in a short time. I 
can't see why our farm isn't. good enough 
now. It was good enough then. I think it's 
these Marshall County men in Warren who 
are behind it all. Our farm was a victory 
farm during World War II. What’s the mat- 
ter with it now? 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GUDVANGEN, 
Mrs. EDNA V. GUDVANGEN. 


NAACP in Calm Deliberation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, a short edi- 
torial from the Michigan Catholic, pub- 
lished in Detroit, Mich., June 27, 1957. 
That issue outlines the very calm and 
objective meeting held in Detroit by the 
NAACP. 

I hope all will read this excellent ar- 
ticle. It will do much to show the clear 
and the real purpose behind the NAACP 
as manifested in their recent meeting in 
Detroit: a 

NAACP IN CALM DELIBERATION 

Citizens of Detroit and the Nation this 
last week have gained a better appreciation 
and clearer insight into the problems facing 
not only the Negroes, but all people. The 
convention of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and the convention of the Urban League, to 
be held soon, haye generated this interest 
in problems that affect the whole Nation. 

Segregation and discrimination constitute 
not just a white problem, a Negro problem, 
or a southern problem; they are a national 
Problem and almost everywhere a local 
problem. 

These two national associations, while they 
differ in procedures and aims, both use thor- 
oughly acceptable methods to achieve their 
ends. They are outstanding examples of 


The clear and extensive coverage of the 
pro of the NAACP convention, their 
torial comments and a fine series on The 
Role of the Negro in Detroit by the Detroit 
Free Press did mush to show thinking people 
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here that the delegates to this convention 
were not tinged with Communistic or Fascist 
tendencies. The workshops, discussions and 
proceedings of the convention followed the 
keynote theme, “In calm deliberation and 
reasonableness will we study a solution to 
our problems.” 

That objective of the NAACP was stated 
in a preamble to the resolutions of this 
convention: 

“We ask for the Negroes only that to which 
they and other minorities are morally, legally 
and rationally entitled. To ask more would 
be to demand special privileges. To accept 
less, would be to deny the brotherhood of 
man, We will continue to use the time- 
honored instruments through which notable 
progress has already been made; namely, 
the courts of justice, the legislative cham- 
bers and appeals to the public conscience. 
We reaffirm our deep conviction that our 
goals can be, and will be, attained within 
the near future and within the American 
constitutional and democratic system.” 

There can be no criticism of these state- 
ments from a group of people who wish to 
live, to work, to worship, to rear their chil- 
dren, to own property, to vote, to be members 
of a community just the same as any other 
people. They are merely asking to be recog- 
nized on merit and to be able to live in a 
manner befitting the dignity of a human 
person, and to possess and use basic civil 
rights which should be theirs as citizens 
of our country. 

The very capable and qualified leaders of 
the NAACP imposed on the delegates and 
their people an obligation to live as good 
citizens in every community so their example 
will be the only argument against the 
charges of racial bigots. 

We hope that the results of their work- 
shops and the proceedings of this conven- 
tion will bear fruit because it means so much 
for the social well-being of every community 
and the ultimate good of our country, 

R. F. A. 


Cut Reserves, Says Federal Reserve, But 
Does Nothing About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Leslie Gould, financial 
editor, which appeared in the New York 
Journal-American on July 19, 1957, is 
most interesting reading: 

CUT RESERVES, MARTIN SAYS, BUT DOES 

Noruine Asour Ir 
(By Leslie Gould) 


The Federal Reserve requires its member 
banks to keep a percentage of their deposits 
with the central banking system. These are 
known as reserve requirements. They total 
nearly $19 billion. They are nonworking 
dollars. 

They range from 20 percent ef the demand 
deposits of the New York and Chicago banks 
down to 12 percent of the demand deposits 
of the country banks. 

In addition, banks must keep with the 
Federal Reserve 5 percent of their time de- 
posits. 

This requirement is a factor in the present 

tight money situation. 
SHOULD BE REDUCED 

They should be reduced to a more realistic 
percentage, and Federal Reserve Chairman 
Martin, interestingly, also believes they are 
too high. 


July 22 


Before the House Banking Committee, 
when Representative Mutter, Democrat, of 
New York, remarked the present reserve re- 
quirements “create inequities and inconsist- 
encies,” Martin said: 

“You and I are in complete agreement on 
that.” 

Yet, Mr. Martin hasn't done anything 
about changing them, although the Reserve 
Board is studying them. 

The Reserve has the power to raise or 
lower requirements. The ceiling is 26 per- 
cent for the New York and Chicago banks, 
and the floor 13 percent. They are now 20 
percent. Country bank requirements can be 
reduced to 7 percent, with the ceiling 14. 


NOT CUT SINCE 1954 


The last change was in the summer of 
1954, when a 1 percent reduction was made 
across the board. 

For 19 years, from 1917 to 1936, the New 
York and Chicago banks had to keep only 
13 percent of their demand deposits with 
the Federal. They were raised in 3 jumps 
in 1936 and 1937 to 26 percent. The next 
year they were reduced to 20 percent, which 
percentage held until 1948 when they again 
were lifted in 3 stages to 26 percent. After 
that the trend was generally down by small 
changes, with the last change in 1954. 


COULD LOOSEN MONEY 


Money is very tight and one way to ease 
the present situation would be reduce the 
reserve requirements, which even Martin be- 
Ueves are unrealistic. A reduction to 18 per- 
cent for the New York and Chicago banks 
and 16 percent in the other reserve cities 
would provide close to $2 billion in addi- 
tional lendable funds. 

Under the 5 times multiplication—a dol- 
lar deposited would make $5 in credit— 
this would provide around $10 billion in ad- 
ditional credit, 


The reserve requirements should be cut 
more than 2 percent. Over a period of time 
they could well be brought down to as low 
as 10 percent, as some bankers in the past 
have urged. 


Address by Hon. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
at Dedication of the Harry S. Truman 
Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the great privilege of 
attending the dedication ceremonies of 
the Harry S. Truman Library at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., on July 6, 1957. 

It was an auspicious occasion when & 
group of distinguished Americans gath- 
ered to pay tribute to a great former 
President of the United States. 

Former President Herbert Hoover and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt together with 
the governors of 8 States and many ex- 
members of Mr. Truman’s Cabinet joined 
to do him honor. The ceremonies drew 
distinguished men and women from both 
Political parties, 

Our honored and loved Speaker, 8 Sen- 
ators, and 4 other Members of this body 
were the congressional representatives 
on this memorable occasion. 

The Honorable Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, delivered the principal 
address. 

One of the finest speeches of the day 
Was delivered by Speaker RAYBURN. He 
Spoke, as he always does, from the heart 
in paying tribute to Mr. Truman with 
whom he has been so long and closely 
&seociated. 

Through the courtesy of radio station 

O, who made a tape recording of 

the proceedings, I was able to obtain a 

Copy of the Speaker’s remarks. I in- 

Glude them for presentation in the CoN- 

GRESsIonaL Recorp that there may be 

Preserved for posterity the evaluation of 
One great American by another: 
SPEAKER RaYBURN'S ADDRESS 

President Truman, Mrs. Truman, President 
Hoover, Chief Justice Warren, and other dis- 

hed guests, I am happy to be on this 
Ground today because this town is called In- 
dependence and always when I hear Harry 
referred to as “the man from Inde- 
pendence,” I always want to add that he is 
a man of independence, courage, fidelity, de- 
Yotion to duty and to the things that are best 
for his community, his State, his country, 
and the world. 

He has proven himself to be not only a 
leader of his own people but as a great leader 
Of the free peoples of all the earth. For him 
and his friends to rear this magnificent 

ing to house his and many other papers 

i teach this generation and the genera- 
tions to come after us how to be real 

loans. 

I want to say this to you. There are a lot 
Of old fogies of my generation who think that 
all of the good girls and boys were born and 

when they were. I know that is not 

80. I know the boys and girls of this genera- 

m are smarter than I was. They have a 

Opportunity to be smart. It is a long 

ry from a one-teacher country schoo! and a 

with about a second-grade certificate 

down on the prairies of Texas to the magnifi- 

dent structures in which these children are 

taught. I know they are smarter than I was 

and I believe these boys and girls have lived 
good lives and just as clean ones. 

T have the faith to believe that in the years 

Come when the burdens—and there are 

lens—and when the responsibilities—and 
there are tremendous responsibilities—of 
Citizenship are shifted from our shoulders 
to their shoulders, their shoulders will be 
enough, their minds keen enough, and 
their hearts big enough to preserve, protect, 
detend, and perpetuate this, the greatest, the 
+» And the mightiest Government de- 
vised by the wisdom of statesmen. 


Item Veto in Appropriations Bills Favored 
by 60 Percent in Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an article 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on Saturday, July 20, 1957, en- 
titled “The Gallup Poll: Item Veto in 
Appropriations Bills Favored by 60 Per- 
cent in Survey,” by George Gallup: 

Although Americans ordinarily take a very 
Cautious attitude toward changing tradi- 
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tional procedures of government there is 
one reform which appeals to a substantial 
majority of voters. 

The public would authorize a President to 
veto specific items in appropriatiqu bills. 

The issue was put before a cross-section 
of the voters of the country in an institute 
poll as follows: 

“At present, when Congress passes a law 
to spend money the President cannot ap- 
prove just parts of that law, but must ap- 
prove it in full or turn it down in full. 
Should this be changed so that he can turn 
down some parts of the law without turning 
down the entire law?” 

The vote of the public today follows: 


Percent 
Yes, should be changed --- 60 
No, should not...-------.---.~------- 26 


An analysis of attitudes today by political 
party affiliations follows: 


Republi- Domo- Inde- 
tans crats | pendents 
Percent Percent | Percent 
Should be changed 68 £ 60 
Should not 20 30 2 
No opinion 12 uM 11 


Proponents of the plan point out that Con- 
gress still could override a Presidential veto. 


Disestablishment of Electrical Control 
Division, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the memorandum issued 
on July 19, 1957, by the New England 
Council for Economic Development, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to the New England congres- 
sional delegation on the subject of the 
disestablishment of the electrical fittings 
inventory control division, Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard: 

Tue New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Boston, Mass., July 19, 1957. 
To: The New England congressional dele- 
gation. 
From: Gardner A. Caverly, executive vice 
president, 
Subject: The disestablishment of the Elec- 
trical Fittings Inventory Control Divi- 
sion, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 


The following is a copy of the text of my 
letter, sent to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., and to the Secretary of 
Defense, Charles E. Wilson, on July 19. 

We appreciate very much the active inter- 
est which you have taken in this matter, 
which is so important to our New England 
economy: 

“It has been called to our attention that 
the Department of the Navy is considering 
the disestablishment of the electrical fittings 
inventory control division at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, in Portsmouth, N. H. Be- 
cause of the importance of this activity to 
the New England economy, we are vigorously 
protesting this move, as we did in 1952, when 
similar action was contemplated. 

“The New England Council, representing 
approximately 3,300 firms in industry, busi- 
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ness, and commerce in New England, is in 
complete accord with the Navy's desire to 
economize, and save taxpayers’ dollars. We 
do not believe, however, that the disestab- 
lishment of this facility at Portsmouth will 
result in any true economy. 

“We have been informed by the shipyard 
that this facility awards around $8 million 
worth of electrical contracts annually, and 
that 48 percent of them are in New England. 
This high percentage of contracts in New 
England is not surprising when one stops to 
consider that approximately 11 percent of 
the electrical industry is in the same region, ` 

“It would seem to us that it would be false 
econemy to decentralize a facility of this 
importance. Such a move would not make 
for the expeditious completion of contracts 
for the Navy and would result in a serious 
handicap to almost half of the present con- 
tractors. Such a move could not help but 
result in an eventual loss of business to New 
2 firms and an attendant labor prob- 
em. 


“We sincerely hope that the Department of 
the Navy will reconsider their action and its 
manifold serious implications, both to them- 
selves and to New England, and rescind the 
order calling for the disestablishment of the 
electrical fittings inventory control division, 


Saher pn Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, 


Equal Rights for Women 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to join today in this expression of sup- 
port for the equal rights amendment in- 
troduced by the energetic and dedicated 
Congresswoman from New York, Mrs, 
ST. GEORGE. 


Over a generation ago, this Nation 
took a tremendous stride forward by 
adopting the 19th amendment to the 
United States Constitution. The right 
of every citizen, regardless of sex, to 
participate fully in the political life of 
our Nation was thus assured. Looking 
back from 1957, it is hard to believe that 
the struggle to achieve equal suffrage 
could have been a long and bitter one. 
The right of women to vote today ap- 
pears self-evident. Yet it was achieved 
only through unremitting effort and de- 
voted sacrifice. 

Not only at the ballot box but in 
every walk of life, women today stand 
side by side with men. Women repre- 
sent almost a third of the national la- 
bor force. They own, as we men are 
often reminded, more than half the Na- 
tion’s wealth. They hold high public 
office in State and national government. 

Yet our laws have been slow to keep 
up with such progress. A survey made 
by the National Women’s Party has re- 
vealed as many as 1,001 discriminatory 
statutes on the Federal and State law 
books. They range all the way from 
prohibitions on the performance of jury 
duty, restrictions on property owner- 
ship, to limitations of guardianship 
rights over offspring. These laws lay 
a heavy and unfair burden on American 
women, 
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Once again, therefore, I believe that 
we must take the fundamental step of 
amending the Constitution so as to 
guarantee that before the law American 
women shall be free and equal citizens 
in every respect. To this end, I am 
proud to share in sponsoring the equal 
rights amendment. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULEMAN . 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a fre- 
quently heard argument against Federal 
aid to education is the contention that 
Federal aid is synonymous with Federal 
control. Many opponents of Federal aid 
have, of course, utilized this easy phrase 
with something less than good faith. 
However, I am certain that there are 
many public-spirited citizens who, de- 
spite their concern over the present state 
of their school systems, have neverthe- 
less felt compelled to oppose Federal aid 
for education because of certain sup- 
posed dangers of Federal control. 

Many arguments could be put forth 
to show that Fedéral aid need not be 
Federal control. But I think an exam- 
ination of the experience of a federally 
impacted school district in the congres- 
sional district which I represent will do 
much to allay the fear of such oppo- 
nents. An editorial appearing in the 
July 15 edition of the East Oregonian, of 
Pendleton, Oreg., commented at length 
on the experience of the Hermiston 
School District and the effect upon that 
school district of substantial Federal as- 
sistance for education. I think it will be 
of great interest to my colleagues to ex- 
amine this editorial, now that the school- 
aid bill is before the House. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert this in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 

Federal aid to schools does not mean Fed- 
eral dominance or control of education, ac- 
cording to Armand Larive, superintendent 
of schools at Hermiston, a district which 
probably has had more experience with such 
aid than any other area of Oregon. Mr, 
Larive, to the contrary, contends officials 
administering the program in the Hermiston 
School District have leaned over backward 
to keep away from any action which might 
be construed as Federal interference or con- 
trol. 

Closest thing to Federal dominance of the 
Hermiston School District, which had about 
600 students last year under Federal aid, is 
an audit of the books, according to Larive. 

Under the program, the Government pays 
One-half of the estimated local cost to the 
taxpayer per student whose parent or par- 
ents are federally employed. 


superintendent con- 
tends school officials of the area have been 
more than satisfied with the results. “There 
has never been even a hint of Federal inter- 
ference,” says Lariye, who has been active 
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for many years in the program of study of 
need for Federal assistance to schools. 

More than 3,000 school districts in the 
Nation now qualify for Government financial 
assistance because their school enrollments 
have been enlarged by various Federal activ- 
ities, such as military posts, defense produc- 
tion plants, Federal dam projects, and so 
forth. Hermiston is one of these. 

Oregon's Senator RICHARD NEUBYTRGER, 
speaking recently before the Senate, pointed 
to a study just conducted by Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University, in New York 
City, as “one of the most convincing pre- 
sentations in favor of Federal aid to schools.” 
The study, said Senator NEUBERGER, “has de- 
monstrated that Federal aid to schools in no 
measure means Federal dominance or control 
of education.” 

Teachers College sponsored a study of 500 
of the previously mentioned 3,000 school dis- 
tricts, to determine whether payment of 
Federal funds resulted in Federal domina- 
tion, The study concluded that, “Federal 
control over school personnel, the curri- 
culum, and instructional programs had not 
accompanied the distribution of funds.” 

The study, noted NEUBERGER, thoroughly 
refuted the old charge that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot assist our school construc- 
tion needs financially without controlling 
the operation of schools. 

Only a tiny minority of the 500 districts 
complained of any Federal control over their 
educational programs, even though they re- 
ceived substantial Government support, the 
study found, 

Federal control over school personnel, the 
curriculum, and instructional programs had 
not accompanied the distribution of funds, 
the study concludes. The specific conclu- 
sions that the study reached are: 

(1) No Federal control had resulted from 
field examinations of school districts by 
regional representatives of the Division of 
School Assistance In federally affected areas, 
a unit of the Office of Education. 

(2) Discretionary control powers granted 
to the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion by the law had not led to Federal con- 
trol. 

(3) The vast majority of school officials 
spent very little time in handling matters 
pertaining to Federal aid. 

(4) Most school officials felt that citizens 
were more willing to support their local 
school programs as a result of receiving Fed- 
eral aid. f 

The teachers college study, conducted by 
Dr. Robert I. Sperber, also found that Fed- 
eral control is not likely to occur when Fed- 
eral support legislation is carefully conceived, 

Dr. Sperber contended Federal control is 
not likely to occur, either, when the Federal 
officials who administer the program “are 
sensitive to the dangers of Federal control 
over personnel, curriculum, and instructional 
programs.” If Mr. Larive is to be believed— 
and certainly he has adequate experience 
and excellent standing for his comments on 
the subject—those who administer the pro- 
gram in the Hermiston district appear to be 
sensitive to these dangers. 

What then are the arguments advanced 
against Federal aid to education? Un- 
doubtedly they are many. Mr. Larive be- 
lieves most of the arguments against aid are 
weak and have little basis, particularly when 
opponents to aid for education are advised 
of the many merits of such aid. 

Probably the greatest opposition comes 
from those who fear any form of Federal 
controls, regardless of benefits. These peo- 
ple would turn thumbs down on almost any 
form of Federal aid, reasoning that there is 
too much opportunity for Uncle Sam to 
dictate how those receiving the aid should 
conduct themselves. That opportunity, of 
course, does exist. 

But, as the teachers college study points 
out, the greatest single weapon against Fed- 
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eral control is the feeling of the American 
people against it. A sensitivity to control 
and interference has been built up over the 
century and a half of American history. 
One can be certain the Hermiston district 
is in the latter category and would refuse 
aid before surrendering rights to attain it. 


Centennial of the Birth of 


Theodore Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation will celebrate next 
year the centennial of the birth of a great 
man, Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is fitting that we learn as much 
about his life and public career as pos- 
sible. For that reason I am submitting 
a reading list, prepared by experts, that 
will be helpful to that end: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL READING 
List 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Theodore Roose- 
velt and His Times (shown in his own let- 
ters). New York: C, Scribner's Sons, 1920, 
two volumes. 

Lord Charnwood (Godfrey R. Benson), 
Theodore Roosevelt. Boston: the Atlantic 
Monthly Press (c, 1923). 

Paul W. Cutright, Theodore Roosevelt the 
Naturalist. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956- 

Ferdinand Iglehart, Theodore Roosevelt 
vhs Man, New York: the Christian Herald, 

William Draper Lewis, The Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Chicago: the John C. Winston 
Co. (c. 1919). 

Edmund L. Pearson, Theodore Roosevelt. 
New York: the Macmillan Co., 1920 (also 
other editions). 

Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt. 
New York: Harcourt Brace (new edition, 
pocket size, 1956). 

Jacob A. Riis, Theodore Roosevelt the Citi- 
zen. New York: Grosset & Dunlap (1907). 

Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography- 
New York: the Macmillan Co., 1913 (also 
other editions). 

Albert Shaw, A Cartoon History of Roose- 
velt's Career. New York: The Review of Re- 
views Co. (c. 1910). 

William Roscoe Thayer, Theodore Roose- 
velt. Boston and New York. Houghton Mif- 
Hin Co., 1919. 

APPRAISALS 

Albert J, Beveridge, The Statesmanship of 
Theodore Roosevelt. (In: Roosevelt, Theo- 
dore, Works, National edition, New York, 
O. Scribner's Sons, 1926. Vol. VII, pp. ix- 
xxviii.) 

John M. Blum, The Republican Roose- 
2 Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

Lewis David Einstein, Roosevelt, His Mind 
in Action. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 


1930, 

William Hard, Theodore Roosevelt. Port- 
land, Maine: T. B. Mosher, 1919. 

George S. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and 
the ve Movement. Madison: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1946. 

Gifford Pinchot, Roosevelt as President. 
(In the National Edition of Theodore Roose- 


velt’s Works, vol. XV, pp. xxv-xxxv). New 
York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1926. 
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John Ford Rhodes, the McKinley and 
velt Administrations (1897-1909). New 
ork: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Julian Street, The Most Interesting Amer- 
ican, New York: The Century Co., 1915. 
Herbert Knox Smith, Roosevelt's Leader- 
P. New York: Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1925. 
Herbert Knox Smith, The Great Progres- 
sive. (Theodore Roosevelt's Works, national 
edition, vol. XVII. pp. xi-xvili). New York: 
©. Scribner's Sons, 1926. 
REMINISCENSES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Lawrence F. Abbott, Impressions of Theo- 
885 Roosevelt. Garden City, New York: 

ubleday, Page & Co., 1919. 

James E. Amis, Theodore Roosevelt, a Hero 
ant Valet. New York: The John Day Co., 


John Burroughs, Camping and Tramping 
— — Theodore Roosevelt. Boston and New 
bese Houghton Mifflin and Co. (1907) (also 

ther editions), 

Archibald W. Butt, Taft and Roosevelt, 

e Intimate Letters of Ar Butts, 2 vols. 
garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 

Co., Inc., 1930 (also other editions). 

O. K. Davis, Released for Publication: Bos- 


ton and New York: Houghton Mifin Co., 


1925, 


Waradley Gilman, Roosevelt the Happy 
arrior. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1921 
(also another edition). 

John J, Leary, Talks with T. R. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1920. 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth, Crowded 

urs. New York and London: C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1933. 

Corrine Roosevelt Robinson, My Brother, 
Theodore Roosevelt. New York: C. Scrib- 
her's Sons, 1921. 

N Kermit Roosevelt, Happy Hunting Grounds. 

ew York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 

N Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., All in the Family. 
1999 York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
X Henry L. Stoddard, As I Knew Them. New 

Ork: Harper & Bros., 1927. 
aclenr) L. Stoddard, It Costs To Be Presl- 
1588 New York and London: Harper & Bros., 


8 Owen Wister, “Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Of a Friendship. New York; The Mac- 
fan Co., 1930. 
RANCHING PERIOD 
ranermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt in the Bad 
N ds (also other editions). ,Bdston and 
êw York: Houghton Mifflin CO., 1921. 
Lincoln Lang, Ranching With Roosevelt. 
npn and London: J. B. Lippincott 
p Theodore Roosevelt, Ranch Life and the 
(488878 Trail. New York: the Century Co. 
m William W. Sewall, Bill Sewall's Story of 
R. New York and London: Harper & Bros. 
(c. 1919), 
SPANISH WAR 
( Hermann Hagedorn, The Rough Riders 
historical novel). New York and London: 
r & Bros., 1927. 
N eodore Roosevelt, The Rough Riders. 
Ae) C. Scribner's Sons, 1900 (also other 
ons). 
mefonard Wood, Roosevelt, Soldier, States- 
wa, and Friend (Theodore Roosevelt's 
en national edition, vol. XI, pp. ix-xix). 
ew York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1926. 
HUNTING AND EXPLORATION 
a Carl E. Akeley, Roosevelt in Africa. (Theo- 
Ve Roosevelt's Works, national edtion, vol. 
+ PP. ix-xvill). 
i nald Day (editor), Hunting and Explor- 
in® Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt—told 
1955 own words, New York: Dial Press, 


1 Theodore Roosevelt, African Game Trails. 
ew York and London: Syndicated Publish- 
Co. (19107). 
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Theodore Roosevelt, A Bocklover's Holi- 
days in the New York: C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1916 (also other editions). 

Theodore Roosevelt, Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman. London: K, Paul, Trench & Co., 
1886. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Outdoor Pastimes of 
an American Hunter, New York: C. Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1905. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Through the Bra- 
zilian Wilderness. New York: C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1914. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Wilderness 
Hunter. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons (C. 
1893). 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

M. G. Brumbaugh, The Story of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co, (1922), 

Hermann Hagedorn, The Boys’ Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros. (1918). 

D. M. Henderson, Jungle Roads and Other 
Trails of Roosevelt. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. (c. 1920). 

Clare Ingram Judson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Fighting Patriot. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett 
Co., 1953. 

Winthrop Neilson, The Story of Theodore 
Roosevelt. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
Inc., 1953. 

Edd Winfield Parks, Teddy Roosevelt, All- 
Round Boy. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Howard K. Beale, Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Rise of America to World Power. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 

Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo- 
Japanese War. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, 1925. 

William Dudley Foulke, Roosevelt and the 
Spollsmen. New York: National Civil Service 
Reform League (c. 1925). 

Hermann Hagedorn, The Bugle That Woke 
America. New York: The John Day Co. (c. 
1940). 2 

Hermann Hagedorn, The Roosevelt Family 
of Sagamore Hill. New York: Macmillan, 
1954. 

Earle Looker, The White House Gang. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
(c. 1929) (also other editions). 

Earle Looker, Colonel Roosevelt, Private 
Citizen. New York and London: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. (1932). 

Christian F. Reisner, Roosevelt's Religion. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1922. 

Charles Hanson Towne (editor), Roose- 
velt as the Poets Saw Him. New York: C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 

The Writings of Theodore Roosevelt:t 

Memorial edition, 24 volumes, New York: 
C. Scribner's Sons, 1923-26. National edi- 
tion, 20 volumes, New York: C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1926. 

Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography. 
New York: the Macmillan Co., 1913. 

Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 8 volumes. 
Selected and edited by Elting E. Morison. 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 
1951-54. 

Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Chil- 
dren. New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1919 
(also other editions). 

Cowboys and Kings, three great letters. 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 
1954. 

The Free Citizen. A summons to service 
of the democratic ideal. Selections from 
his writings on free government and stories 
from his record. Edited by Hermann Hage- 
dorn, New York: Macmillan, 1956. 

Theodore Roosevelt's America. Edited by 
Farida W. Wiley New York: Devin-Adair, 
1956. 


See also section on Hunting and Ex- 
ploration, 
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IN PREPARATION 


Avery D. Andrews, in collaboration with 
Hermann Hagedorn, Citizenship in Action— 
the story of Theodore Roosevelt as New 
York police commissioner. 

William D. Harbaugh, Theodore Roose- 
velt—a biography. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Treasury—selec- 
tions from Theodore Roosevelt's writings. 
Edited by Hermann Hagedorn, New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1957. 

(For further information write or phone 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
sion, 28 East 20th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Phone; Algonquin 4-1700.) 


Gets $209,000 Check—Raps Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago the distinguished gentleman 
from Arizona, Congressman UDALL, re- 
lated the story of the Arizona farmer 
who had accepted a $209,000 soil-bank 
check for retirement of lands growing 
price supported crops including cotton 
and almost simultaneously leased 4,500 
acres of land to grow cotton for which he 
did not have an allotment. The impli- 
cation was that either the farmer was 
violating the law or the Department of 
Agriculture was guilty of maladminis- 
tration. It develops that neither impli- 
cation was true. Everything was done 
according to statute. It is clear that 
the fault lies in the statute. 

It was, however, not this aspect of the 
problem which intrigued me. It was 
rather the question of what a farmer 
could gain from planting approximately 
4.500 acres of penalty cotton. The 
phrase “penalty cotton” needs some ex- 
planation. It refers to cotton on which 
the grower must pay the Government 
approximately 18½ cents a pound. 
With the support level at a minimum of 
28.15 cents per pound, a figure which 
represents 77 percent of parity and pre- 
sumably only 77 percent of a profit it 
became clear that something was suspect 
in the economics of our parity formulas. 
The profit motive for this grower was 
the only incentive because he could not 
establish a history of cotton planting 
with this penalty cotton and would de- 
rive no benefit beyond 1 year’s crop. I 
thought of writing to Mr. Harris to ask 
whether or not he could make a profit on 
cotton which he would, in effect, sell at 
approximately 1042 cents a pound but- 
I dropped this idea with the discovery of 
the following article in the Fresno Bee 
of July 17, 1957. This article reads as 
follows: 

Fresnan Gets $209,000 CHECK, Raps Som 
BANK 

Jack A. Harris, of Fresno, is the recipient 
of one of the biggest soil-bank checks in 
the country—$209,000. 

And the distinction is causing him some 
headaches, largely in the form of criticism 


from Congressman Stewart L. UpaLL, Demo- 
crat, of Arizona, 
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Udall is critical of Harris because Harris is 
getting the $209,000 for taking land out of 
cotton production at the same time he is 
growing cotton without an allotment on 
other land. 

„Up is a politician,” said Harris. “What 
he doesn't say in his criticism of me is that 
I will have to pay a penalty of 18% cents on 
every pound of cotton I grow without an 
allotment. 

“So even though I will get about $209,000 
in soil-bank payments, I will have to pay 
about $650,000 in penalties on the cotton 
I grow without an allotment.” 

This apparent losing proposition does not 
bother Harris. 

Here is the way he outlines his farming 
operations, which total about 25,000 acres 
in California and Arizona: 

The soil-bank payment comes from 1,600 
acres owned by Harris Ranches, Inc., south 
of Tucson, 

The penalty cotton is being grown on 
4,500 acres of leased land farmed under the 
name of Jaresa Cotton Co. 85 miles south- 
west of Phoenix. 

In addition, he has another 1,000 acres 
of cotton operated by the Harris Cattle Co. 
near Phoenix, and another 2,000 acres 
farmed as Jack Harris, Inc., near Five Points. 

The remainder of the 25,000 acres is in 
alfalfa, barley, cantaloups, and vegetables, 

The crux of Udall's criticism is that Harris 
is taking advantage of the soil bank on one 
hand and farming nonallotment cotton on 
the other. 

“Make it plain that I'm against Govern- 
ment controls and supports,” said Harris. 
“We ought to be able to compete on the 
world market. 

“I was hoping this 4,500 acres I'm farming 
outside the program would show how silly 
the program is and how unnecessary it is.” 

GIVES ILLUSTRATION 

He illustrated the situation this way: 

Suppose cotton sells for 36 cents. If he 
pays 18% cents a pound penalty, that leaves 
him 17% cents to operate on. He says he can 
just about do it, but that it will not leave 
him any profit. 

But he says he also is a cotton ginner and 
he will make money ginning the cotton. 

He says he is shooting for two bales an 
acre or better on his penalty acreage and is 
not planning to try for any exceptionally 
high yields. Some department of agriculture 
sources estimate the penalty payments may 
be closed to $800,000 than the $650,000 men- 
tioned by Harris. ` 

“They may be right,” he says, “because 
they base the penalty on the estimated yield 
rather than actual yield.” 

DIFFERENT GROUPS 


Harris stresses that the farming operations 
which brought him’ under fire from Udall 
are not all carried on by the same companies, 
although he owns them all, and that they 
are carried on in different counties under 
different agriculture stabilization and con- 
servation committees. 

“This was all cleared with the soll bank 
people and it was done with their knowl- 
edge,” he said. 

“I hope it shows how ridiculous the soil 
bank is. There are a lot of people growing 
cotton who shouldn't be. The efficient cot- 
ton farmer doesn’t need Government help.” 


You will note that Mr. Harris says that 
he can just about break even on cotton 
selling at 10% cents a pound. If this is 


points up the fact that our support 
pro- 
-grams have created millionaires at one 
_end of the farming scale in the guise of 
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helping a subsistence farmer at the bot- 
tom. I will add that they have resulted 
in the economic squeeze of our best class 
of farmers and the most numerous 
worthwhile class in the middle. 

I would suggest to the Agriculture 
Secretary that he engage in some studies 
to determine the real cost of producing 
the various price-supported crops in or- 
der that we might have some fair idea 
of a reasonable support price whether it 
be couched in terms of some percentage 
of parity or some other mathematical 
formula. 


Disappearance of the Loyalists in 
Washington 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune, in their editorial of 
Sunday, July 21, commented on the So- 
cialist New Leader and their viewpoint 
of the invigorating new climate in Wash- 
ington according to the New Leader 
standard, 

The editorial is as follows: 

HOPEFUL SIGNS? 


We learn from the Socialist New Leader 
that the air has been “massively cleared” in 
Washington and thus there has been “re- 
leased the vast talents of the National 
Capital.” z 

Instead of saying, “Is that so?" we shall 
inquire, “Why?” permitting the New Leader 
to inform us. 

All this, we learn, has come about because 
of the Supreme Court, “in a series of major 
decisions on civil liberties.” The New Leader 
apparently refers to 11 cases involving Com- 
munst Party membership or association that 
have been decided adversely to the Govern- 
ment by the present Court. 

There are other reasons for the invigorating 
new climate in Washington, according to the 
New Leader. Among these are the censure 
of Senator McCarthy, and, presumably, his 
demise, although the New Leader does not 
go so far as to say so, merely reporting that 
it has been helpful that the conservative 
Senator STYLEs BRIDGES has been in the hos- 
pital for weeks.” 

The New Leader also finds that the defeat 
of Senator Herman Welker of Idaho through 
the liberal application of New York money 
has had a salutary effect. Also that Adm. 
Arthur Radford has retired as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; that Senator 
KNow .anp is retiring from the Senate; that 
Scott McLeod has departed as Chief of the 
State Department’s Security Bureau “and 
packed off to Ireland as Ambassador”; and 
that Representative Francis WALTER, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has been told to keep the bolos 
of TV. 

It is true, in the New Leader view, that an 
American, Adm. Lewis L, Strauss, still re- 
mains on the Washington scene as Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. The New 
Leader find this deplorable, because Admiral 
Strauss had something to do with the fact 
that Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer “was tried for 
heresy.” We always thought that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was called before a loyalty board and 
was denied clearance because he palled 
around with too many Communists, even 
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having a Communist as a mistress, marrying 
the widow of a Communist, admittedly lying 
in behalf of a suspected Communist espio- 
nage agent, and contributing freely to many 
party causes. 

The removal of most of the loyalists in 
Washington, the New Leader reports, has 
lifted the “fear that some security office has 
a thick folder filled with gossip and half 
truths”—such folders one may assume, as 
reflected on the integrity of Hiss, Silver- 
master, and Coe brothers, Noel Field, Lee 
Pressman, Abt, and countless other bureau- 
crats and former bureaucrats. 

This fear which the New Leader detects 
“had sterilized Washington of all but the 
most cautious thinking.” Now that it has 
been lifted, we can see the rich result: 
The comrades are free to pursue their inno- 
cent interests, the Supreme Court to ex- 
pound its attenuated aberrations, the Pres- 
ident to admit that he is hardly equal to 
winning a debate on the question of whether 
communism is superior to the American sys- 
tem, and Con and the bureaucracy to 
blow the natio: substance against the 
background of a declining market in Federal 
bonds. The bottom has dropped out from 
under these, we learn, because Secretary 
Humphrey won't attend the inflationary 
preachments of Dr. Seymour Harris, the Har- 
vard Keynesian. 

Now that “the vast talents of the Nation's 
Capital” have been released, we can, with 
the New Leader, look forward to something 
absolutely gone. Up to now, those Washing- 
ton cats have simply been rehearsing. 


Resolution on the Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 > 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
by the Pennsylvania Department, Sons 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War, re- 
solved at its 77th annual encampment, 
recently held in Wilkes-Barre, on the 
William S. Girard case: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT, 
Sons or UNION VETERANS OF THE 
Crvi War, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. * 

Whereas the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed to all American citizens under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, including 
members of the Armed Forces, have alway® 
been upheld and protected; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America specifies that anyon® 
charged with any crime or violation of the 
ser ADAI be tried by 12 men of his peers: 
an 

Whereas the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed by the Constitution has been jeopar- 
dized and threatened in submitting one 
our American members of our Armed 
Forces, William S. Girard, to trial by a for- 
eign court, thereby breaching the guaran- 
ties of the Constitution of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Sons of Union Veter- 
ans of the Ciyil War in 77th annual en- 
campment at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., definitely g9 
on record in defense of the rights and privi- 
leges of William S. Girard to be tried under 
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American jurisdiction and by an American 
Court and/or United States military court; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the department secretary 
of the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 

ar be instructed to send copies of this 
Tesolution to the two United States Senators 
from Pennsylvania and Congressman DANIEL 
Froop. 


Approved this 25th day of June 1957. 
CARL P. GUTEKUNST, 
Department Commander, 
Attest: 
CHESTER S. SHRINER, 
Department Secretary. 


Inflation: The Poor Man’s Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Henry Hazlitt, as usual, has 
again pointed out that there is a great 
Swindle underway in this country and 
all over the world. 

Inflation is in the saddle. At this 
Point I am inserting an article by Mr. 

tt which indicates how currency 
been shrinking throughout the 
World. Our so-called leaders should get 
y immediately. 
THE Great SWINDLE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 
A year ago (Newsweek, June 25, 1956) I 
ted here, under the above title, a table 
Showing the depreciation, in terms of do- 
Mestic purchasing power, of the currencies 
A 53 countries in the 10 years from 1946 to 
1955. This table had been compiled by 
Pick. He has now carried it forward, 
for the 9-year period from January 1948 to 
ber 1956, in the 1957 edition of his 
mcy Yearbook. I present the results 
below, showing the depreciation of 56 cur- 
Tencies in that period. 

It is important to keep this appalling 
Worldwide picture constantly before our 
Minds. For it reminds us that inflation is 
nothing but a great swindle, and that this 
Swindle is practiced in varying degrees, 
Sometimes ignorantly and sometimes cyni- 
Cally, by nearly every government in the 
World. This swindle erodes the purchasing 
Power of everybody's income and the pur- 
Chasing power of everybody's savings. It is 
à concealed tax, and the most vicious of all 
taxes. It taxes the incomes and savings of 
the poor by the same percentage as the in- 
Comes and savings of the rich, It falls with 

_Breatest force precisely on the thrifty, on the 

aged, on those who cannot protect them- 

Selves by speculation or by demanding and 

Setting higher money incomes to compen- 

wait. for the depreciation of the monetary 
WHY INFLATION? 

Why does this swindle go on? Tt goes on 
because governments wish to spend, partly 
for armaments and in most cases prepon- 
derantly for subsidies and handouts to vari- 
Ous pressure groups, but lack the courage 
to tax as much as they spend. It goes on, 
in other words, because governments wish to 
buy the votes of some of us while concealing 
from the rest of us that those votes are being 
bought with our own money. It goes on be- 
Cause politicians (partly through the second- 
or third-hand influence of the theories of the 
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late Lord Keynes) think that this is the way, 
and the only way, to maintain full employ- 
ment, the present-day fetish of the self- 
styled progressives. It goes on because the 
international gold standard has been aban- 
doned, because the world’s currencies are 
essentially paper currencies, adrift without 
an anchor, blown about by every political 
wind, and at the mercy of every bureaucratic 
caprice. And the very governments that are 
inflating profess solemnly to be fighting in- 
flation. Through’ cheap-money policies, or 
the printing press, or both, they increase the 
supply of money and credit and affect to 
deplore the inevitable result. 

The following table is based on official 
cost-of-living indexes, many of which under- 
state the real extent of currency debasement. 
Russia and its satellite countries are omitted 
because disparities between actual and offi- 
cial price levels are so wide and the statistics 
are meaningless. The American dollar, to 
which so many other currencies are osten- 
sibly tied, itself shows a depreciation of 15 
percent in the period. The British pound 
sterling, the world’s most important trade 
unit, lost 34 percent, the French franc, 52 
percent, the currencies of Chile, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, and Korea, from 93 to 99 percent. 


Currency shrinkage: Percentage decline in 
purchasing power of monetary units, Jan- 
uary ID December 1956 
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Address of Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky on tke 
Occasion of the Dedication of the Stone- 
wall Jackson Bronze in the Hall of 
Fame, New York University, May 19, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. L. M. 
Bashinsky of Troy, Ala., and chairman 
of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, promoting the Stonewall Jackson 
bronze for the Hall of Fame, had the 
privilege of seeing her dream fulfilled. 

She worked for many years in pro- 
moting General Jackson for the Hall of 
Fame; this became a labor of love for 
her. The crowning effort was her par- 
ticipation in the dedication. 

I am pleased to have her remarks re- 
corded for all time in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

AppRESS OF Mrs. L. M. BASHINSKY ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE STONE- 
WALL JACKSON BRONZE IN THE HALL OF 
Fame, New YorK UNIVERSITY, May 19, 1957 


Dr. Newsome, Dr. Sockman, participating 
guests of the university, and others, to- 
day I recall my first appearance, and these, 
my first words spoken in public—“I am 
too young to speak in public on the 
stage.” On this occasion, I face that condi- 
tion in reverse, but even for a woman of 
my rather mature years, I am somewhat em- 
barrassed in addressing an audience so dis- 
tinguished. 

We wish to thank you, Dr, Newsome, Dr. 
Sockman, and other representatives of the 
university for the gracious weleome accorded 
us and to express our pleasure in ha 
these eminent speakers and the West Point 
and Virginia Military Academy cadets here 
to join with us in paying tribute to our 
beloved general. I feel that somehow, in 
some way, he must know they are saluting 
him today with “Well done, great and noble 
teacher and alumnus of the South.” 

This is the second time I have been priy- 
Ueged to participate in a Hall of Fame cere- 
mony. In 1931, as the representative of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, I had 
the honor of presenting the bronze of Mat- 
thew Fontaine Maury. Other representatives 
of this organization have presented bronzes 
of General Lee and Sidney Lanier. Since 
then this glorious colonnade has become 
populous with bronzes. Today it is the 
proud privilege of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy to bring you General Jack- 
son to join General Lee and other great 
Americans here enshrined. Let us hope that 
through the years to come, they will be an 
inspiration to those who visit this beautiful 
colonnade, 

Mr. Churchill, in conversation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, declared Lee and Jackson 
“two of the greatest Americans born on the 
American Continent.” What could be more 
fitting than that these two, so closely asso- 
ciated in life, should be thus linked in 
memory? 

I know of no other institution, anywhere, 
which commemorates its native sons and 
daughters as does this Hall of Fame, and it 
is gratifying to learn how judiciously and ef- 
fectively this shrine has been administered 
by New York University, its trustee for the 
Nation. 
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To the members of the distinguished Col- 
lege of Electors, many of them potential 
candidates in future years, I particularly 
wish to express the appreciation and grati- 
tude of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy for their selection of General Jack- 
son. In their choice of the general, these 
electors, representing every State of the 
Union, have attested not only to the emi- 
nence of this spiritual leader, but also to the 
esteem in which he is held throughout the 
Nation. His election is a national recogni- 
tion of his nobility of character, his supreme 
faith, his greatness of mind and heart, as 
a conscientious teacher, a humanitarian, who 
made no distinction of race or color in his 
benevolences and to his unmatched genius 
as a military leader whose tactics electrified 
the world and have never been surpassed 
and seldom, if ever, equaled. 

Sir Francis Bacon in his essay entitled 
“Honor and Reputation,” stated that “The 
honor that ranks greatest is that of those 
who sacrifice themselves to danger of death, 
not for acquisition of territory, not for ac- 
quisition of power, not for fame, not for 
self-enrichment, or self-glorification, but for 
defense of a principle.” Jackson won many 
such honors notably at Contrevas, Cherubus- 
curo, and Chapultepec, often in his valley 

_ Campaigns; and at the first Battle of Manas- 
sas, he leaped into immortality and by the 
dying lips of that great Georgian, Gen. Bar- 
nard Bee, Thomas Jonathan Jackson was 
baptized with a new name, “Stonewall,” in 
the fiery font of battle. 

Last, he won that honor at Chancellors- 
ville, where he accomplished his greatest 
achievement in a daring flanking movement 
that established his reputation as master of 
the art of war. It was in that, at the age 
of 39, he sacrificed his life, not for acquisi- 
tion of territory, not for power or fame, but 
for a principle. 

He was not only a great soldier in war, but 
à great soldier of the cross. His religion, 

- deep and sincere, was no shining Sabbath 
garment, but his everyday service uniform. 

. Like St. Louis of France, Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, and Sir Oliver Cromwell of Eng- 
land, he is classed among the soldier saints 
of the world, : 

That name, Stonewall, is still a bright 
shibboleth of all the qualities of honor, 

courage, force, and steadfastness that every 
American should aspire to attain. Stonewall 
Jackson as an ideal of conduct will last as 
long as our culture lasts. After all, we rea- 
lize that our country's first line of defense 
is the moral integrity of our people, the 
stabilizing influence of spiritual ideals, and 
force of character—characteristics poten- 
tially represented in the lives of those com- 
memorated in this sacred Valhalla of 
America’s immortals, 

I thank you. 


Shakespeare’s Word Applied to Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following poem writ- 
ten by 13-year-old Sandy Holtzman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as it appeared in the 
Kings Courier of July 20, 1957: 
SHAKESPEARE’S Worp APPLIED TO HUNGARY 


Thirteen-year-old Sandy Holtzman. who 
attends Andries Huddie Junior High School 
wrote this poem in February at the same 
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time he was reading Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar and the Hungarian situation was be- 
fore the eyes of the world. With the Hun- 
garian story again receiving headlines in the 
United Nations we are publishing Sandy's 
poem below: 


“SPEECH IN THE U. N. BY THE HUNGARIAN 
DELEGATE 


“Friends, delegates, and Mr. President, lend 
me your ears 

Icome to praise Hungary and not to bury her. 

The evil that a country does lives after it; 

The good is oft interred with its defeats; 

So let it be with Hungary. 

The noble Russians have told you that Hun- 
gary was rebellious; 

If it were so, was it a grievous fault, and did 
she have to answer for it so grievously? 

Here, under leave of Russia and the rest— 

For the Russians are honorable men—so are 
you all—honorable men, 

Come I to speak in Hungary's behalf. 

She is my homeland and I love her: 

But Russia says she was rebellious, and Rus- 
sia is an honorable country 

They suffered strife and misery under Rus- 
sian rule 

And wanted freedom from oppression, 

Did this in Hungary seem rebellious? 

While the Hungarians have starved, the Rus- 
sians have feasted: 

If it was rebellion, had it not just cause? 

Yet the Russians say she must be punished 
and the Russians are honorable men. 

Bear with me; my heart is in Hungary with 
my people, 

And I must pause till it comes back to me.” 


Tobacco on Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle of 
July 17,1957. It is my opinion that the 
statements contained in this editorial 
regarding the possibility of the removal 
of tobacco as 1 of the 6 basic crops 
are of much merit and deserve serious 
thought and study: 


TOBACCO ON TRIAL 


Drew Pearson writes that Senator NEU- 
BERGER, of Oregon, is all set to ask that to- 
bacco be removed as 1 of the 6 basic crops 
which is receiving subsidies through sup- 
port prices. 

NEUBERGER’s proposed move Is based on the 
suspicion that tobacco may be the cause of 
some cancers, particularly lung cancer. 
Pearson adds that Secretary Benson is happy 
over the NEUBERGER plan since Benson is a 
strict Mormon and does not use tobacco in 
any form. 

Of course NEUBERGER will make some head- 
way in his proposal to remove the support 
prices from tobacco, especially since there is 
belief in some circles that tobacco may be 
the villain in certain cancer cases. But it 
should be added here that so far there has 
been no concrete proof of this suspicion. 

Barring the suspicion against tobacco, it 
should rank as one of the basic crops and 
should warrant support prices. Aside from 
the fact that tobacco is an important cash 
crop in Tennessee, Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, and of some im- 
portance in several other States, the Gov- 
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ernment derives a tremendous revenue from 
taxes on tobacco products. 

If the cause of cancer can be traced to to- 
bacco’s door, then it should be treated as @ 
health menace and it use discouraged if not 
forbidden. But until there is proof of the 
charges, tobacco should be accepted as 4 
basic crop entitled to its subsidies from the 
standpoint of the tobacco grower as well as 
from the viewpoint of the treasuries of both 
State and Federal Governments. 


Hon. Joseph McCarthy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from Ameri- 
canization bureau of the National Re- 
public, dated May 10, 1957, and including 
also a resolution from the Public Affairs 
Luncheon Club of Dallas: 

AMERICANIZATION BUREAU, 
NATIONAL REPUBLIC, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1957. 

My Dran Frienp: It is not news to you or 
to the millions of newspaper readers, radio 
and television listeners that Senator Joseph 
McCarthy has passed away, but it would be 


. amiss for this writer to shirk this opportu- 


nity to add to the praise that has so belatedly 
been bestowed upon him. 

The late Senator it is said was a “very 
controversial figure,” which is nothing new. 
in that to date anyone and everyone who bas 
dared attack the subversive elements in 
this country are immediately so labeled. 
Look back over history and the toll is great 
Senator McCarthy was at least conscientious, 
patriotic, and determined to do his utmost, 
even against the odds of ill health, to rout 
the enemies of our country from the public 
payroll. He did his part nobly. 

From the day of his now famous speech in 
West Virginia, his maiden speech on the sub- 
ject, until his censure by the Senate, he kept 
the enemy groggy. 

It may appear irony that no Senator, once 
censured, has been paid greater honor at 
death than Senator McCarthy. 

Even his bitter enemies were softened by 
the news of his death, or at least by the Of- 
ficial and public respect paid him. Thou- 
sands of people lined the funeral parlor out- 
side in Washington and in Appleton, Wis- 
to pay him their respects. The Senate 
Chamber and the gallery were crowded to 
the limit and hundreds stood outside wh? 
could not be admitted. A Marine honor 
guard stood beside the casket, which was 
draped with the flag he so loved. News- 
papers, many that had often panned him, 
devoted pages to him. Radio and TV com- 
mentators praised him, 

Senator Revercoms, West Virginia, said: 
“Senator McCarthy's death is a tragedy tO 
the Nation. He was a great patriot. He 
loved his country and he fought consistently 
to protect it.” The Most Reverend John J. 
Cartwright said: “Senator McCarthy fill 
a role which will be more and more honor 
as history unfolds its record.“ Rev. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the Senate: 
said: “All Americans can hail his clearly de- 
fined objective—which was to expose cunning 
foes who under cowardly cover plot the be- 
trayal of our freedom.” 

This writer says well done, Senator Mo- 
Carthy, may eternal peace be with you, and 
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may another great Christian patriot spring 
P amongst us to take up the battle where 
You left off, 
Your Washington reporter, 
WALTER S. STEELE. 
Whereas the Senate of the United States 
M censure of the late Senator Joseph R. 
cCarthy; and 
ereas Senator GEORGE MALONE has 
stated his intention to use his efforts to have 
censure and all debate and discussion 
Pertaining thereto expunged from the CoN- 
IONAL Recorp: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Public Affairs Lunch- 
Club here assembled this 13th day of 
y 1957 do heartily commend Senator 
NE for his proposal; be it further 
5 Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
2 upon the minutes of this organiza- 
on and copies be sent to Senator MALONE 
To to Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and RALPH 
ARBOROUGH and to Mrs. Joseph R. McCarthy. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
WINNIFRED E. DILLARD 
(Mrs, Joe P. Dillard), 
Chairman. 
Unanimously adopted May 13, 1957. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS LUNCHEON 
CLUB or DALLAS, 
Sue B. Frron 
(Mrs. Robert Fitch), 
President. 


Memorandum of Observations Made 
While Visiting Hungarian Refugee- 
Escapee Camps in Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


moi: MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
A extension of remarks, I include a 
White andum of Observations Made 
e Visiting Hungarian Refugee- 
Escapee Camps in Yugoslavia, by ob- 
thee Adam Tarnoczy, and prepared by 
ne Hungarian Catholic League of Amer- 
Yoka of 30 East 30th Street, New 
8 City, together with a status report 
Mun, by the same league: 
v ORANDUM OF OBSERVATIONS MADE WHILE 
ISITING 
Camps IN YucosLavIa 
(Observer: Mr, Adam Tarnoczy) 
HICH COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE 
ee Yugoslavs already show complete 
Bara nesa to cooperate in moving the Hun- 
is no out of Yugoslavia. However, there 
retu om of movement as far as the 
8 Ives are concerned, and if he 
the © camp without the permission of 
Sion is arty Of the Interior —this permis- 
only granted by a high official in the 
into nn in Belgrade itself—he is thrown 
Prison without trial. There are known 
beating of the Hungarians receiving severe 
mission tor leaving the camp without per- 


The secretaries and. in 

- interpreters in the 

mh, Commissioner's office, who are fur- 
sup by the Yugoslav Government, are 
Openers ly all Communists, which makes the 
them hae of the office difficult. Three of 
Colo ave definite Communist connections. 
nel Stefanovic, who is a top-ranking 
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member of the state secret police, is a fre- 
quent visitor to the high commissioner's 
office. The international personnel of the 
high commissioner's office are watched 24 
hours a day. 

VISITING CAMPS y 

In order to visit a camp, one must first 
obtain the permission of the Ministry of 
the Interior. A visitor may then go through 
a camp but he is accompanied by a guard. 
In view of the presence of the guard, the 
refugees in the camp are afraid to talk. It 
is extremely difficult to be alone with a 
refugee for a sufficient priod of time to 
learn anything. They want to talk but they 
are afraid.. 

During the month of June, 17 reporters 
were invited by the high commissioner to 
visit the camps in Yugoslavia. Later, I 
saw newspaper headlines in Austrian and 
German newspapers reading “Refugee Camps 
or Concentration Camps?” (Die Presse, 
June 4, 1957). These reporters left with a 
terrible impression of the situation under 
which these refugees live in Yugoslavia. 

CAMPS 


The quality of the camps vary from very 
bad to fairly good. Most of the camps are 
surrounded with barbed wire and under 
guard. When normal camp facilities became 
overcrowded, the Yugoslav authorities put 
large numbers of refugees in country estates 
and beach hotels. Some of the camps are 
badly overcrowded and far out in the coun- 
try. The Yugoslavs have placed most of 
the single male and female refuges in camps 
while the beach hotels were mainly filled 
with families. 

CAMP RATIONS 

While it is claimed officially that the food 
meets the required 2,600 calories per day, 
from all reports I have had and I wish to 
say these reports are verbal, the food is in- 
sufficient. The refugees complain that they 
are always hungary. I spoke with one doctor 
who told me that in his opinion the people 
will be able to resist disease for some time 
to come, but that the inadequate diet will 
eventually prove harmful to their constitu- 
tions. They live chiefly on soup and bread, 
and a bit of meat served twice a week, 


MORALE 


The morale of the refugees in the camps 
is terrible. The refugees who have already 
left Yugoslavia for other countries had hoped 
to emigrate to the United States. It is 
also the hope of those who remain in Yugo- 
slavia to emigrate to the United States. In 
other European countries, particularly Swe- 
den, I met refugees from Yugoslavia who 
had been resettled. These refugees told me 
they had planned to go to the States, but 
they had an opportunity to go to other 
countries so they went rather than wait and 
possibly get to the States. 

One of the main problems is that these 
people in Yugoslavia have no connection 
with the outside world. For example, they 
are not informed of the fact that the U. N. 
agreement with Yugoslavia prohibits the 
Yugoslav government returning any refugees 
to Hungary without their consent. Because 
of the lack of information of this kind, the 
refugees are afraid that one of these days 
Tito will return all of them to Hungary. 
They live in a world of rumor, My opinion 
is that they could resist any other hardship 
but the thought of returning to Hungary 


or being returned is frightening to the refu- 


gees. The only newspaper I saw in the hands 

of the refugees was the Hungarian language 

Communist newspaper printed in Yugoslavia. 
REGISTRATION 

The registration of Hungarians in Yugo- 

slavia was carried out solely by the Yugoslav 

authorities on a form based upon the one 
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used by ICEM in Italy. The voluntary 
agencies have complete control over all of 


these registration forms and the preparation 


and detail are excellent. 
RELIGION 

Ninety-two percent of the refugees are 
Catholic. There were 80 Jews and the bal- 
ance Protestant. At the time of the regis- 
tration of the refugees by the Communist 
authorities in Yugoslavia, only 13 persons 
out of 19,000 said they were of no religious 
faith. In other words, out of 19,000 refugees 
only 13 apparently followed the Communist 
line to the extent of leaving their faith. 

REPATRIATION 

Two thousand three hundred refugees re- 
turned to Hungary of their own free will 
because they were discouraged and hopeless. 
Their return was used by the Hungarian 
government for propaganda purposes in 
Hungary. I met Hungarian refugees in other 
countries who said that they had definite 
information from their relatives in Hungary 
that the refugees returned en masse from 
Yugoslavia. I have the impression that these 
facts were used by the Hungarian authorities 
to force Hungarians in Hungary to write 
thelr relatives outside Hungary and call 
them home by telling them that nothing 
would happen if they would return and that 
they could have a nice life in Hungary. 

Only 13 teen-agers were sent back to 
Hungary from Yugoslavia, and those re- 
turned at the request of their parents. This 
action caused many rumors in the camps, 
and many of the refugees are now afraid that 
they, too, will be returned to Hungary. 

CONCLUSION 

It is my opinion that the eyes of the free 
world are closely watching these refugees 
in Yugoslavia, who were forced to seek asy- 
lum in a Communist country. I asked many 
of them why they did not flee before the 
border between Austria and Hungary was 
closed. Their answer was that they hoped 
that they could fight further against com- 
munism and for the freedom of Hungary. 
They saw the hopeless situation in Hungary 
and the fact that the Communist govern- 
ment was getting stronger day by day, so 
they decided to take a chance and go through 
the last open door to communist Yugoslavia. 

I can say that the refugees in Yugoslavia 
are far above the average of refugees. One 
representative of a voluntary agency in Bel- 
grade said to me, “In all my years of im- 
migration experience, I have never come 
across a group of people who are of such 
fine caliber.” 

The remaining refugees in Yugoslavia are 
mostly young people and, judging by their 
occupational breakdown, intelligent. How- 
ever, I feel that if the situation, which is 
extremely tense, continues for a long period, 
the refugees who are confined to camps, sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, and in most in- 
stances have not been outside of these 
camps since their arrival 6 months ago, will 
become completely demoralized through in- 


‘activity and frustration, and will rise up and 


return to Hungary. If this should happen, 
and I pray it does not, then all the millions 
of dollars which have been spent combating 
communism will have been spent in vain, 
and the West will suffer a tremendous blow 
to its prestige; it will mean just one more 
political victory for Russia and the Com- 
munist bloc. Many Hungarians I met, es- 
pecially those leaving Yugoslavia, told me 
they wanted to be free envoys of the suffer- 
ing refugees in Yugoslavia, and begged me 
to call their plight to the attention of the 
State Department of the United States as 
well as the Congress of the United States in- 
asmuch as the freedom-loving people of 
America were their last hope. 
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Status report: Hungarian refugee situation 
in Yugoslavia for the week ending June 11, 
1957 


Total influx of refugees into Yugo- 


SIA VIG Sins nn anaenesanseen 19, 335 
Total number of arrivals during the 

above period 58 
Refugees presumed residing in Yugo- 

slavia: 

Si} e AOAO EEA 11, 407 

Integrated.....- reyr ennnen 581 

11, 988 

Repatriation cumulative total 2,327 


—— 


Declared intention of refugees in 


camps: 
For emigration--.....-...-.------ 11, 224 
For integration n a 133 
For repatriation.....-....----- psa 50 
11,407 
Ethnic origin: 
T 11. 144 
8989 AA—AA—T—TVT— nr aspen 18 
J b 50 
% see ns Heenan OEE 195 
Number of refugees in camps 11, 407 
Number of complete fammies 1, 847 


Number of noncomplete families 


with enen. 593 
Single women „! 965 
r a ote 4,334 
Children: 

With parents: 
TTT 2, 183 
A T 393 

Without parents: 
Dc 17 
c EEA OEE LL EASE 657 

Total 3, 250 


Highly qualified specialists (with 


university degrees) 257 
Civil servants........-.....-.... 2 840 
Public workers (journalists, art- 

bn} EES a yt pee OE SS a 78 
Free professions... x 292 
Military persons = 115 
High school and university stu- 

0 A sae ESSA ee - 1,879 
SCS o c - 2,047 

James M. Cox 
SPEECH 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Nashville Banner, Nashville, Tenn., 
under date of July 17, 1957. I feel sure 
the membership of the House will want to 
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read this fine editorial about a great 
American, the late James M. Cox: 
James M. Cox 


Death at the age of 87 years has closed the 
rather remarkable career of James M. Cox. 
He rose from teacher and reporter to news- 
paper publisher, Governor of his native State 
of Ohio for three terms, service in Congress, 
and presidential nominee on the Democratic 
ticket in 1920. When he died he owned seven 
newspapers and had wide interests in TV and 
radio, 

The rise of Governor Cox was not by chance. 
From the beginning he showed those quali- 
ties of tenacity and integrity that were to 
bring him honors from fellow citizens and 
take him to the top of the newspaper field. 
He was a stalwart figure on the United States 
scene, a man loyal to his principles and pol- 
icies, a most able publisher. He was a good 
American, a true example of the type who 
reached the heights from the little red 
schoolhouse—in his case, one at JacksOnburg, 
Ohio, 


Resolution Passed by New Hampshire 
State Association of Letter Carriers in 
Memory of the Late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a a reso- 
lution which was passed in memory of 
the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy by 
the New Hampshire State Association of 
Letter Carriers: 

Whereas the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, was an American fight- 
ing the Communist conspiracy in order to 
make a great America greater; and 

Whereas Senator Joe McCarthy was on the 
Honor Roll of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
New Hampshire State Association of Letter 
Carriers assembled at Concord, N. H., for our 
State convention, extend our sympathies to 
the widow and daughter of the late Senator 
McCarthy . 

New HAMPSHIRE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
ALPHONSE J. ANDRUSKEVICH, Secretary. 


The President Stays Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES» 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle of 
July 10, 1957, which comments on the 
President's absence from the dedication 
of the Truman Library: 


July 22, 1957 


Mr. EISENHOWER STAYED AWAY 


It seems that President Eisenhower, wh? 
has time to take vacations, not to speak of 
enjoying his rounds of golf, could have found 
time to attend the dedication of the Truman 
Library, If not, he certainly could have sent 
a warmer, friendlier message to observe the 
occasion. ` 

The only two living former Presidents at- 
tended the event, Harry S. Truman, whose 
official and semiofficial papers are in the 
library, and Herbert Hoover. It would have 
been a graceful and fitting gesture on th® 
part of the incumbent president to have 
attended. The President’s absence and the 
terse, informal note he dispatched indicate 
again an unpleasant characteristic of many 
commendable characteristics that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has. He cannot take criticism, even 
in politics, and once antagonized by an op- 
ponent he cannot forgive and forget. 

To the credit of the man from Independ- 
ence, he views politics in one light and 
patriotism and statesmanship in another. 
What is said about him in a political fight 18 
little heeded and quickly forgotten. That is 
not true of the present occupant of the 
White House. 


Hon. Allan Oakley Hunter 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I feel & 
great personal loss from Oakley Hunters 
decision to leave Government service to 
enter the practice of law in his home 
town of Fresno, Calif. But I feel that 
1 05 is the Nation's loss will be Fresno's 
g 3 

Oakley Hunter was a splendid col- 
league and a great Representative in 
Congress. He was an able member of the 
executive department. Always he con- 
ducted himself as a fair-minded gentle- 
man and his hard work and efficiency 
was genuinely appreciated by Members 
from both sides of the aisle. I 
that we will be losing him but recognize 
the fact that Oakley owes an obligation 
to himself and his family. He has ren- 
dered great service to his country an 
now deserves the right to establish him- 
self in the world of private business- 
Washington and the Federal Govern- 
ment has lost a wonderful family. May 
I wish him well and at the same time 
congratulate the citizens of Fresno. 
They haye gained what we have lost. 
They now have another able lawyer 
one of the most public-spirited families I 
have ever known. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders ſor 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Trinity River Survey Is Important Step 
Toward Building of Great Industrial 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the public works appropriation bill 
recommended by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee carries funds for a re- 
To of the Trinity River watershed, in 

xas 


A thought-provoking letter to the dis- 
tinguished newspaper, the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, written by one of the Lone 
Star State's industrial leaders, explains 
forcefully the need for this survey. This 
letter is signed by Mr. John W. Carpen- 
ter, chairman of the board of the South- 

Life Insurance Company of Dallas. 
Mr. Carpenter is a longtime worker for 
full development of the Trinity River 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
Outstanding Texan's thoughtful letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

is comment on your editorial (July 
10) entitied, “Reservoir Sites in Texas,” and 
Quoting Senator LYNDON JOHNSON saying 
before a hearing of the Reclamation Bu- 
eau in Washington last Monday that 
‘Texas needs reservoirs to contain many ad- 
ditional millions of acre-feet of water.” 
Senator Jounson has been cooperating 
With the Trinity (River) Improvement As- 
Soclation to help bring about a resurvey 
Of the Trinity River watershed. Such a 
1 will give data and information help- 

Ul toward the building of more needed 
8 on the Trinity River and its tribu- 


x The Fort Worth-Dallas area is becoming 
a Breat industrial one. The main thing 
ceded to induce and invite more industries 
an abundant industrial water supply. 
1 © recent flooded conditions of the Trin- 
ty River and its tributaries, lasting for ap- 
b tely 90 days (the Trinity River is 
ee full today), is very convincing that 
© Fort Worth-Dallas area and the entire 
ty River watershed will have an abun- 
ment Supply of industrial water just as soon 
all © people of Fort Worth and Dallas and 
Over the Trinity River watershed decide 
to wait longer, but to proceed vigor- 
buns with a program to bring about the 
tripe of dams at proper locations on the 
Utaries of the Trinity, and the main 

of the Trinity River as well. 
Tt is stated by the corps of engineers 
es from rains already this year, July 
nic more than 7 million acre-feet of water 
k ch fell on the Trinity River watershed 
a the town of Trinity in Trinity County 
.Waste into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Water falling on the Trinity River watershed 
low the town of Trinity will be in addi- 
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tion to the 7 million acre-feet and will ap- 
proximate 244 million acre-feet, making a 
total of 9½ million acre-feet of water going 
to waste into the Gulf of Mexico for this 
calendar year, to say nothing of the rain- 
fall between now and December 31. 

If the people in the Fort Worth-Dallas 
area can visualize their great opportunity, 
they will militantly get behind the Trinity 
Improvement Association and the Trinity 
River Authority in the building of dams on 
the tributaries and on the main stem of 
the Trinity that will give to the people of 
the Trinity River watershed a great and 
sufficient amount of water, which will insure 
the Fort Worth-Dallas area and the whole 
area along the Trinity River to the Gulf be- 
coming one of the greatest industrial situa- 
tions in the whole United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Thanks to the Dallas Morning News for its 
foresight and assistance toward helping to 
bring this important program into fruition. 


Effect of Advertising on Living Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think no one will question the 
Statement that advertising has been a 
potent force in making possible the kind 
of life Americans as a people enjoy 
today. 

Thoughtful comment on the role of 
advertising in America was contained 
in an editorial which appeared recently 
in the Cleburne, Tex., Times-Review. 
The Times-Review is published by an 
energetic and enterprising young man 
named William Rawland. This edito- 
rial is typical of the comment that ap- 
pears regularly in his newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Advertising has aided greatly in increasing 


_the standard of living of the United States, 


said Elon Bardon, head of the Advertising 
Federation of America, speaking in Dallas 
last week. That only begins to state the 
case for advertising. The impact of adver- 
tising upon our entire way of life has been 
beyond calculation. It has been for the good 
insofar as it has been good advertising. 
And most of it, thought not all, has been 
good advertising. 

The. deepest social effect of advertising 
comes from the fact that it constantl¢ keeps 
the lower income brackets—the have-nots— 
reminded that they live in a land of plenty. 
They are kept standard-of-living conscious. 
They realize this every time they pick up 
a newspaper or magazine. They are en- 
couraged to ask themselves: “Why can’t I 
have these things by the same means that 
others possess them?” Advertising is an 
antidote for political gimmeocracy. 


This, as much as anything else, has tended 
to even up the distribution of this standard 
of living. In other times and countries, the 
disparity between upper and lower income 
brackets has grown until revolution fol- 
lowed. In our country, and largely through- 
out the remainder of the civilized world, ad- 
vertising has maintained a constant revolu- 
tion that has meant economic and social 
stability. 


Reading Habits of Senators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very interest- 
ing article by our colleague the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] on the 
reading habits of Senators, which was 
published in the New York Times Book 
Review for Sunday, July 21, 1957, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For Our SENATORS, READING TIME Is STOLEN 
From Hours or SLEEP 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 
(Mr. NEUBERGER, a former 


news- 
paperman, was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1954.) 

In the stately Marble Room, which has 
been set aside in the Capitol for the reading 
purposes of United States Senators, there are 
no books or magazines, only newspapers. 
This is symbolic. Few of the 94 men and 1 
woman, who exercise in the Senate Chamber 
great authority over the Nation's affairs, have 
time to read very many of the books which 
come off the Nation's presses, even when 
those books relate directly to issues that will 
be decided by rolleall votes in this same Sen- 
ate Chamber. Let the solitary member of 
the female sex to whom I have referred sum 
up the reading opportunities of a Senator. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine, one of the 
most conscientious of my colleagues, re- 
cently observed to me: 

“To be completely honest, the schedule of 
the full Appropriations Committee and the 
five subcommittees of it that I am on, plus 
the work of the Armed Services Committee 
and the Government Operations Committee, 
plus the heavy mail that I have from Maine, 
altogether gives me little reading time. At 
present, I am not reading any book because 
my schedule is so overloaded with official 
duties that there is no opportunity for ad- 
justment to read.” x 

Although I am far more limited in the 
length of my Senatorial services than is Mrs. 
Surg, I can corroborate fully what she says. 
As a Senator, I am unquestionably less thor- 
oughly informed about the complex world 
beyond the Capitol's fluted walls than prior 
to my election. When I was an ordinary citi- 
zen, I had time to read a substantial quantity 


— 

Senate membership numbers only 95 at 
present, due to the death of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. 
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of current literature. Today. I see innu- 
merable books advertised and reviewed that 
might bolster me greatly in the decisions I 
must reach as a Senator, if only I had time 
to read them. 

Any reading time now 18 stolen from 
needed hours of sleep. Even though my 
working day begins at 6:30 in the morning, 
the 60 minutes before breakfast are spent 
with the New York Times, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald and the latest issue 
of the ConcressionaL Record. This reading 
is indispensable to some knowledge of the 
day’s probable agenda, but it fails to put me 
in intimate touch with the books that are 
being published as a mirror of our period. 

I carry a heavy speaking schedule before 
political, religious, school, and conservation 
groups. This means that only a rare eve- 
ning is available for reading. By then, the 
tensions and stress of crowded days have 
made me disinclined for heavy reading. In- 
stead, I pick up books about mountain- 
climbing, upland forests, canoe voyages and 
pack trips into the solitudes. They bring 
back the tang of alpine fir and help me to 
forget the unpleasant bickering so endemic 
to American politics. Occasionally I peer 
again into Penguin Island, by Anatole 
France, to make certain that we humans are 
really not so peculiar as these awkward birds. 

What about other Senators? Do they have 
time at all to read? If so, what do they look 
at? Is my experience typical, or do others 
adjust their schedules more successfully? 

I talked with my senior colleague from Ore- 
gon, WAYNE Morse. This former dean of the 
law school at our State university said to 
me, “When. I compare the reading time I 
have time to do as a Senator with the read- 
ing I once did as a teacher of law, I feel 
that I am almost becoming book-illiterate.” 
Senator Morse added that his principal dis- 
satisfaction was that he had no chance at 
all for continuity in reading. He had to 
snatch a few chapters at a time aboard 
planes or trains. Even so, he said he was 
trying to read Benjamin Shwadran's The 
Middle East, Oil, and the Great Powers, as 
well as Guides to Straight Thinking, by 
Stuart Chase. 

I put this inquiry to whitehaired ALExan- 
DER WILEY, of Wisconsin, ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

“Arex, do you have sufficient time to read 
the books, magazines, newspapers, reports, 
and documents you consider essential for the 
information necessary to your job?” 

“No,” answered WILEY. 

He went on to say, candidly. “I do not get 
a chance to read any books. Once in a while 
I have an opportunity to scan through one. 
Music is my solace. I enjoy good music on 
both radio and television, as well as on rec- 
ords. I also gain real relaxation from my 
wife’s talented piano playing.” 

To Senators who would read to any con- 
siderable degree, an ascetic routine is prac- 
tically a prerequisite. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, the 
new Senator from Ohio, is omnivorous in his 
appetite for books. He has just finished The 
American Story, From Columbus to the Atom, 
by 60 members of the Society of American 
Historians, and Wilderness for Sale by Wal- 
ter Havighurst. 

Senator Lausch told me that this feat 
Was accomplished by going to bed early each 
evening. “I wake up at various hours of the 
night,” he added, “and in those periods of 
waking, Ido most of my reading.” To climax 
this stern regimen, the former governor of 
Ohio is up every morning at sunrise, to spend 
the time before 8 o'clock either with a book 
or at a dictating machine where he handles 
most of his extensive correspondence. 

The most proficient quoter of the Bible I 
have ever met is MATTHEW M. NEELY, 81-year- 
old Senator from West Virginia. No matter 
what the question before the Senate may be, 
NEELY can contribute a scriptural citation 
that provides a perfect moral for the occasion. 
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I asked him how this was done. He told me 
that he eschewed nearly all social events and 
thus has been able to read through the King 
James version of the New Testament seven 
times. $ 

Next to NeeLY, the most prolific fountain 
of quotations in the Senate is PauL H. DOUG- 
Las, the ex-college professor who is senior 
Senator from Illinois. His specialty is the 
classical poets in general and Shakespeare in 
particular, I imagine DoucLas is the Sen- 
ate’s most indefatigable reader. As in the 
case of Senator LauscHe, his reading is done 
at the expense of sleep. Doucras informs 
me that he seldom sleeps more than 6 hours 
during any one night. “Hence,” he says, “I 
do most of my reading in bed after 9:30 p. m. 
and before 6 a. m., when I arise.” 

Senator Doucias has his reading as rou- 
tinized as a train schedule. This is the way 
he broke it down for me: 

Before breakfast: The New York Times, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 2 

At noon: The Wall Street Journal, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Sun-Times, 
and five downstate Illinois papers. 

In the evening: The New Republic, New 
Leader, the Progressive, America, Common- 
weal, Unitarian Register, Friends Journal, 
Manchester Guardian, the London Observer, 
and the London Economist. 

Weekends: Bulletins from the Federal 
Reserve Board, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


etc. 

In between this rigorous reading timetable, 
the snowy-thatched intellectual from Ilinois 
explained that he was attempting to com- 
plete the perusal of five books: C. Van 
Woodward's Reunion and Reaction, George 
Santayana’s Three Philosophical Poets, 
Thomas and Marva Belden’s So Fell the 
Angels, Bacon’s Essays, and Bertrand Rus- 
sell's Portraits From Memory. 

When I showed this reading program of the 
65-year-old Senator Dovcras to my seatmate 
in the Senate, 32-year-old FRANK CHURCH, of 
Idaho, we both felt humble and inadequate 
by contrast. CrurcH, youngest citizen to 
sit in the Senate for many years, remarked 
frankly, “I must need a lot more sleep than 
PauL, because I haven't yet been able to 
solve satisfactorily the question of when to 
do my reading. I only hope it can be done 
during the 4 months when Congress isn't in 
session—otherwise I will feel pretty much 
isolated from the books I used to have time 
to read as a lawyer in Boise.” 

Another Member of the Senate who admits 
that a crowded schedule makes much of his 
reading “superficial” is JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, the only Senator ever to 
win a Pulitzer prize for biography. ‘The 
author of the best-selling “Profiles in Cour- 
age,” a study of political valor and inde- 
pendence during periods of national hysteria, 
shares with Warne Morse the habit of read- 
ing while on the move. Senator KENNEDY 
generally takes along a book when speaking 
engagements require travel by train or plane, 
His current agenda in this respect includes 
Crisis of the Old Order, by Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr.; Road to the White House, by Arthur 
S. Link, and Oliver Cromwell, by John 
Buchan. 

Senator KENNEDY, whose principal com- 
mittee posts are Foreign Relations and Labor, 
tells me that he can give scant time to read- 
ing on governmental matters beyond these 
immediate assignments. “As to the areas 
outside my own committee responsibilities,” 
he adds, “I rely on the judgment of others 
with whom I have an identity of interest 
and in whom I have confidence.” 

This practice, I believe, is far more gen- 
eral than most people realize. Senators, who 
are pressed even to find hours for eating even 
and sleeping, tend to restrict their reading— 
particularly in the realm of nonfiction—to 
their own specialties. Then like Senator 
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Kennepy, they depend upon trusted col- 
leagues to counsel them in other fields, For 
example, I serve on the two principal nat- 
ural-resource committees, Interior and Pub- 
lic Works. Most of the books on my bedside 
table apply to the realm of timber, water, 
and wildlife. 

A penchant for following one particular 
vein or ore in reading habits is extremely 
prevalent among southerners. These indi- 
viduals harbor a brooding nostalgia for the 
old South and for the Civil War. Whenever 
I hear such Senators as STROM THURMOND, of 
South Carolina, or WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Vir- 
ginia, talking about some recent reading, it 
usually applies to a book about the rise and 
fall of the Confederacy. Senator JoHN STEN- 
Nis, of Mississippi, a stern but fair man, is 
one of the most scholarly of southerners. A 
Phi Beta Kappa key dangles from his watch 
chain, and he himself is the author of many 
brilliant and moving speeches on the life of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

“I read slowly,” Senator STENNIS said to 
me. “I cannot scan a book like some of 
you young fellows. I have to savor every 
word. Thus, my limited time with books is 
spent with something that really means a lot 
to me. I read all I can about the Civil War, 
even northern viewpoints and prejudices. 
Bruce Catton's This Hallowed Ground is the 
latest I have been reading. I have learned 
much from it, despite the fact that I might 
not share Mr. Catton's entire outlook.” 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mex- 
ico, is an ardent bibliophile specializing in 
western history and folklore. A tall and 
restless man, he piles his home with books 
about Lewis and Clark, Fremont, and John 
Wesley Powell. The reading of other Mem- 
bers of the Senate reflects the locale that 
they represent. Senators Gronda D. AIKEN 
and RALPH PLANDERS, who carry the colors of 
the Green Mountain State, assure me that 
they read every possible book about Vermont. 
Estes KEFAUVER and ALBERT Gorr both pride 
themselves on their reading about Tennes- 
see, and they can cite book, chapter and 
verse concerning such illustrious Tennessee 
careers as those of Andrew Jackson and Cor- 
dell Hull. Yet every Senator, when he dis- 
cusses his literary propensities, always adds 
the inevitable qualification—“time per- 
mitting.” 

One night I sat at a banquet given by the 
Philippine Embassy with WILLIAM A. PUR- 
TELL, the junior Senator from Connecticut- 
I mentioned to him that I was attempting 
to read through the book Water, published 
by the Department of Agriculture, in view of 
the importance of rivers, lakes, and harbors 
to my seacoast State. I also said I had been 
trying to read, in fits and snatches, A History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples—if only to 
worship at the feet of that master of our 
tongue, Sir Winston Churchill. 

“At night when I stay home with Mrs. 
Purtell,” he said, “my greatest pleasure is to 
eat a plain home-cooked supper and then to 
read a western or a detective story. My day 
is packed with committee meetings, Senate 
sessions, and conferences with constituents- 
Connecticut is near enough to Washington 
so that my office overflows with callers from 
home. Following 10 or 12 hours like this, I 
find that I require reading that will relax 
me rather than stimulate.” 

That is the problem of the United States 
Senator. In Oregon my wife and I 
up mountain peaks, played long games of 
golf, and swam in glacier-fed lakes. This did 
not make nearly the inroads on my vitality 
that a single day of political strain does be- 
neath the dome of our country's Capitol- 
My evenings were available for reading, 
so was an occasional afternoon. I could keep 
reasonable pace with the new literature, 
fiction and nonfiction, 

I once would never have ed that 
the Senators struggling with the terrible 
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duemma of chattel slavery had not read 
ncle Tom's Cabin, which was stirring Ameri- 
Of that area. Yet, how many of us in 
Senate today are reading the books that 
Move or influence our fellow citizens, as we 
Polse on the threshold of the great decisions 
Inevitable in this atomic era? 


The Algerian Question 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
the aimous consent to have printed in 


© Appendix of the Recor several edi- 
Seat trom leading newspapers in my 
a te commenting on my recent speech 
ae Algerian question. I also ask 
lette nous consent to have printed a 
Signe, Dublished in the New York Times, 
W. ed by M. Henri Pierre, the respected 
4 ashington correspondent of Le Monde, 
Proc WSpaper which enjoys a stature in 

ance similar to that of the New York 
aimes, While M. Pierre does not share 
letter views and interpretations, his 
ent indicates that there are independ- 
ae French observers and thinkers who 
of ely concerned with the stagnation 

Thee Policy in north Africa. 
ril ve. being no objection, the edito- 
Printed 1 letter were ordered to be 


[Prom in the Recorp, as follows: 


the Boston Herald of July 11, 1957] 

8 Poricr sy RESOLUTION 
Berit tor Kenwepr's big speech on the Al- 
R question has gotten a big reaction. 
ably d erian Nationalists are understand- 
ter delighted to get support in such a quar- 
8 the French, with equal predictable- 

are furious at the intervention. 
in 2 5 interesting, however. is the response 
United States, which has been gen- 
7 cool. One can see why Secretary Dul- 
on should be slightly out of joint 
ot the The Senator was sharply critical 
But wh &dministration’s pro-French policy. 
y 8 so much of the press follow 
e 
nmay Mr. Kewnepy’s basic thesis is un- 
battle le. The French are fighting a losing 
rs in Algeria and their stubbornness is 
not only themselves but the whole free 
Wi tent harm. Unless Paris compromises 
to © rebels soon, Algeria is almost cer- 
Tndoch ee the way of Morocco, Tunisia, and 
bittern „leaving a legacy of ineradicable 
des in return for all the blood and 
Wh expended. 

Prenos not face the facts? More and more 
hmen are doing so every day, Several 
tg? Ublishea in France—Lieutenant in 
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1 Senator in blasting French 
N Algeria. The consistent refusal 
ete Assembly to provide new 
evidence or che pacification campaign is also 


8 
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wrong in asking the State 

Situation nt to fit its policy to the changing 
? Mr. Dulles eays the problem is 

Onally difficult. There is no doubt 
Diplomatically we would like 
and the nem good terms with both France 
north Africans, and neutrality looks 
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like the easiest way out. But Mr. Kennepy’s 
point is that we are now neutral on the side 
of the French. Nonintervention in this 
case amounts to a discrimination against the 
Algerian Nationalists. 

If we are going to intervene, why not 
throw our weight on the side of self-deter- 
mination for the Algerians? That is more 
in line with our natural bent and tradition. 
We did it in Indonesia. We did it to a lesser 
extent in Indochina and the other North 
African States. Why draw the line at “diffi- 
cult” Algeria? 

The best argument against the Senator 
is that by introducing a joint resolution on 
foreign policy he is usurping the State De- 
partment’s function. It was the founder 
of Mr. KENNEDY’s party, Thomas Jefferson, 
who said, “the transaction of business with 
foreign nations is executive altogether.” Too 
many policymakers in foreign affairs could 
be disastrous. By embodying his ideas in a 
formal resolution, the Senator may have 
overstepped the line. 

But he is certainly entitied to an opinion 
in this field, the more so since, as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, he 
may be called upon to help implement Mr. 
Dulles’ policies. We cannot believe that 
anything but good will come of his invita- 
tion to debate on Algeria. French and 
American policy in this whole area can well 
stand an airing. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) News of 
July 2. 1957 D 
A SENSIBLE FOREIGN POLICY 


While our foreign policy has been bound- 
ing from head-in-the-sand to head-in-the- 
clouds, from massive retaliation to tremen- 
dous retreat, from boycott to economic aid, 
and from brink of war to key to disarma- 
ment, Soviet foreign policy has made con- 
siderable progress along a well charted 
course. < 

Almost in despair, Americans have been 
looking to Washington for some indication 
that our foreign policy is something more 
than a modern mobile of statements, dec- 
larations, and doctrines, all in motion, and 
all hanging by the weakest of threads. We 
have looked in vain. 

Today, United States Senator Jonn F. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
U. N. Affairs, addressed the Senate and of- 
fered a foreign affairs policy. Such a state- 
ment would be welcome simply because it 
proposes a specific course of action instead 
of the present American policy of a lick and 
a promise, a threat and an aid grant, and 
a pact and a declaration. 

However, Senator KENNEDY'S address is not 
only a breath of fresh alr, it is a current of 
new thought. It avoids the clouds of gen- 
eralizations and gets down to the rocky road 
of practicality. Senator KENNEDY exposes 
himself to bumps, pitfalls, and even attacks, 
but those are the hazards of getting down 
to earth. 

The Senator identifies the world’s most 
powerful force as man's desire to be free, 
and identifies its enemy as imperialism, 
Soviet and western. In his first of two 
speeches, the Senator considers western im- 
perialtsm, particularly in Algeria. 

Senator KENNEDY says that if we do not 
meet the challenge of imperialism, then “no 
amount of foreign aid, no aggrandizement of 
armaments, no new pacts, or doctrines, or 
high-level conferences can prevent further 
setbacks to our course and our security.” 

The French will not enjoy reading the 
Senator's words. They would concentrate 
their anger on his blunt refutation of their 
oft-repeated claim that Algeria is the busi- 
ness only of France, if it were not for the 
fact that his frank reference to the myth of 
a French empire will attract oll the fury of 
the French Government and citizenry. 
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However, the Senator does not speak of 
the top of his head. He offers concrete pro- 
posals for the direction of American foreign 
policy to effect a solution to the Algerian 
tragedy. He speaks only after a 15-month 
intensive study of the Algerian crisis. His 
contentions are documented and substan- 
tiated; his proposed solutions are based on 
knowledge and intelligence. They are spe- - 
cific enough to invite refutation, but they 
are logical enough to stifie unintelligent 
criticism. 

Mr. KENNEDY reviews American policy to- 
ward Algeria and our attitude toward Africa 
as evidenced by United Nations actions. 
He concludes: This is not a record to view 
with pride as Independence Day approaches.” 
He adds: The record of the United States in 
this case is, as elsewhere, a retreat from the 
principles of independence and anticoloni- 
alism, regardless of what diplomatic niceties, 
legal technicalities, and even strategic con- 
siderations are offered in its defense.” 

Senator KENNEDY has offered to Congress a 
resolution calling upon the President and 
Secretary of State to have the United States 
work through NATO or.through the good 
Offices of the Prime Minister of Tunisia and 
the Sultan of Morocco to achieve a solution 
which will recognize the independent per- 
sonality of Algeria and establish the basis 
for a settlement interdependent with France 
and the neighboring nations, 

If no progress is made by the time the 
United Nations General Assembly opens its 
session, the resolution would have the 
United States support an international ef- 
fort to derive for Algeria the basis for an 
orderly achievement of independence. 

Senator KENNEDY has examined our for- 
eign policy in this field and found it inef- 
fective, vacillating and actually disgraceful. 
He calls for a new policy, and outlines it for 
examination. 

It is now up to the administration either 
to refute his arguments that there is a need 
for a change in policy, to prove that his sug- 
gested solution would be as weak and shame- 
ful as the present policy, or that the ad- 
ministration has some new plan superior 
both to its present policy and to Senator 
KENNEDY'S. 

One thing is certain, Senator KENNEDY'S 
calm but devastating indictment of 
America’s foreign policy cannot be ignored. 
It must either be answered or accepted, and 
that is the decision which our President and 
State Department must make, whether they 
like it or not, 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) News of July 
3, 1957] 
MERITS INTELLIGENT STUDY 


The immediate reaction to Senator Jon 
F. KENNEDY'S call for an end to United States 
support of France's war against Algeria fol- 
lowed the easily predictable pattern. 

France exploded. The French press, which 
rarely can agree on anything, looks as if it 
came from one set of plates. Wire service 
reporters in Paris noted that even news- 
papers which have made proposals which 
closely parallel Senator Kennepy's neverthe- 
less upbraided the Senator and said that the 
Algerian crisis is none of his business. The 
chief author of France’s Algerian policy, 
Resident Minister Robert Lacoste, said that 
he would formally invite Senator KENNEDY 
to visit Algeria to prove his statements. 
He said that he would reply to the Massachu- 
setts Senator in a speech Sunday. 

French reaction was no surprise, and it is 
understandable nations which criticized as 
unjust our war against Mexico, which showed 
sympathy to the Confederacy, or which 
claimed that we forced Spain into war, re- 
ceived little support even from Americans 
who agreed with those views. 

One French comment merits special at- 
tention however, because it utilizes a device 
made popular in character assassination at- 
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tempts in this country. Defense Minister 
Andre Morice accused Senator KENNEDY of 
aiding the Algerian rebels consciously or un- 
consciously. This way of saying that a man 
is either a criminal or a buffoon has ap- 
parently won favor in France after having 
been tested in the United States. 

Whether the subject be the St. Lawrence 
seaway, wool importation, New England rail- 
road rate schedules, or the Algerian war, 
Senator Kennevy speaks only after the most 
careful review of the facts. His speech on 
Algeria is the result of 15 months of inten- 
sive research into that subject. He is cer- 
tainly not only conscious of the content of 
his remarks, but able to defend them, and 
to make an intelligent Judgment of the re- 
action to them. 

Reaction in the Senate went according 
to unanimous predictions. Several Demo- 
cratic Senators endorsed Mr. KENNEDY'S 
resolution asking the President and the Sec- 
retary of State to start working for Algerian 
independence. The assistant Republican 
leader in the Senate, Senator Evererr M. 
Dmxsz of Illinois said that the Kennedy 
proposal would embarrass the administration 
and undoubtedly offend the French. Senator 
Dmxsenw cannot be accused of making un- 
grounded speculations, 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles lived 
up to his reputation. When asked about the 
Senate resolution asking that the United 
States work for Algerian independence, the 
Secretary made a reply of more than 400 
words which were later multigraphed and 
released in his news conference report. In 
answer to a question seeking a clarification 
of his remarks, the Secretary said: “I have 
not seen the resolution.” 

Mr. Dulles used more than 400 words to 
comment on a 167-word resolution which he 
had not seen. It should have been very 
obvious that Mr. Dulles had not read the 
resolution, or the speech that preceded it. 
Mr. Dulles said that there is a lot of colonial- 
ism in the world and he listed nations living 
under Communist rule. “If one is really in- 
terested in going after the most evil manifes- 
tations of colonialism * * * one could perhaps 
find a better place to start than Algeria.” 

However, if Mr. Dulles had taken only a few 
seconds to scan even the preface to Senator 
KeENNeEDY’s speech, he would have realized 
that such is Senator Kennepy’s intention. 
The Senator carefully explained that he 
would discuss western imperialism and par- 
ticularly Algeria in his first talk and would 
discuss Soviet imperialism, and particularly 
Poland, in his second. 

Senator Kennepy’s well documented and 
thoroughly considered report on Algeria de- 
mands more reaction than the French flare- 
up, or the inane comments of Mr. Dulles 
who hadn't seen the resolution, and obvi- 
ously hadn't read even the prelude to the 
Senator's speech. 

In his address, Mr. KENNEDY made it clear 
that Soviet imperialism and western im- 
perialism are not to be equated. However, he 
knows that imperialism in Algeria is not 
good, just because it is less bad than im- 
perialism in Hungary or Poland. He does not 
appear to believe that the Western World can 
win the uncommitted millions in Asia and 
Africa simply by being a bit less tyrannical, 
less imperialistic, and less freedom hating 
than the Reds. In short, he does not want 
the lovers of freedom's white banner to be 
forced to choose between jet black and tattle- 
tale gray. 

Senator Kennepy’s speech is serious busi- 
ness, and merits more than emotional, po- 
litical, and uninformed comment, 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) News of 
July 10, 1957] 


Mnr. Cory Sars No“ 


The Algerian question has toppled more 
than one French government, and more will 
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probably fall over the same issue before it 
is finally settled. The general trend of 
French feeling, however, was spelled out in 
no uncertain terms yesterday by President 
Rene Coty, who took a firm stand against 
independence for the Algerians and declared 
that the “abdication of France" in that ter- 
ritory would lead to “chaos and misery.” 

It is a little difficult to see how there could 
be much more chaos and misery in Algeria 
than there is at present, with half a million 
French troops roaming the hills, burning vil- 
lages, massacring natives, raiding the various 
casbahs, and performing all of these unpleas- 
ant duties in the name of “retaliation.” 

The blame, of course, is not all on one side. 
For their part, the native insurrectionists 
have been equally bloody in their reprisals, 
but this is a situation that will not only 
continue but will grow worse as both politi- 
cal entities engage in conflict over the same 
territory. 

Reason and mediation are part of the right 
answer. Force is the wrong one. Acts of 
violent revenge beget more of the same, and, 
following this course, the bloody vendetta 
could continue indefinitely. 

Independence, said President Coty, would 
mean turning over both the French and 
Moslem populations of Algeria to the rebels. 
In part, he is correct. Should the French 
evacuate the territory, there would certainly 
be a certain period of confusion immediately 
following, until the more sane elements of 
the population were able to take command 
of the situation. ' 

But French withdrawal would remove the 
major source of irritation. Continued occu- 
pation of the area is an extremely expensive 
operation for the Paris government, whose 
positfon is clearly untenable and will grow 
more s0, instead of less. 

What has happened of course is that 
France tried to onto the remnants 
of her colonial empire too long, and now 
doesn’t know how to let go. The rebel up- 
rising is the major physical manifestation of 
nationalistic desire. The Algerians feel they 
should have the right to govern their own 
country, without interference from outside 
sources. This is the general trend in the 
world today, and one to be highly applauded. 

Some may not be able to attain that status 
Overnight, but they should be allowed to 
make a beginning; to find their own way 
in the world, just as others have before 
them. They should be permitted to make 
their own mistakes, and certainly the type 
of severe paternalism that France is impos- 
ing upon Algeria is completely contradictory 
to the democratic concept of free govern- 
ment. . ; 

In an indirect swipe at criticism of French 
foreign policy recently uttered by Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, Mr. Coty 
said, “To those states who dare accuse 
France of colonialism, what Frenchman 
cannot proudly answer: Is there a country 
among you where there is less imperialism, 
less race prejudice, less enslavement than in 
ours; what country is more widely humane 
than the French Republic?” 

Well, this is all very stirring and patriotic, 
and ought to be good for a few more flags 
on the Eiffel Tower, but it doesn't really 
answer any questions. z 

It is true, of course, that very few na- 
tions, in this respect at least, are in any 
position. to cast the first stone, and that 
goes for the United States just as much as 
for others. We have our own internal prob- 
lems, but we do not attempt to foree our 
own political doctrines down the throats of 
others. We may suggest, and argue and even 
bargain, but, in the long run, we let them go 
their own way, if that’s what they want to do. 

We do not send troops to beat them into 
submission, Mr. Coty's “broad” concept of 
“humanitarianism” is all very well, but it 
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might be better if he and his fellow country- 
men applied it a little more literally, and 
gave it a more specific focus. 


— 


From the Fall River (Mass.) Herald News of 
July 3, 1957] 
KENNEDY ATTACKS IMPERIALISM OF ANY KIND 

Senator KENNEDY has expressed forcibly 
and well the central dilemma of our time— 
the difficulty of adjusting the Western World 
to the legitimate desire for freedom so pas- 
sionately shared by the peoples of Africa 
and Asia. 

The Massachusetts Senator asserted in 3 
speech to the Senate yesterday, that im- 
perialism, whether Communist or western, 
is the greatest enemy to that drive for free- 
dom, and that the future of this country 
will, to a considerable extent, depend upon 
our ability to disassociate ourselves from the 
western form of imperialism, the form 59 
deeply hated by formerly subject races. 

Algeria was the specific topic of most of 
Senator KENNEDY’s remarks, and he prop- 
erly pointed out that the continuing crisis 
there has become a matter of concern to far 
more than France. It is now affecting ad- 
versely the strength of NATO, the effective- 
ness of the Eisenhower Middle East doctrine, 
and is providing a standing example to Com- 
munist propagandists of the evil nature of 
western colonialism. 

The blunt fact is that the colonial poll- 
cies of the European empires were for too 
long repressive and exploitative. It is ab- 
surd to expect Asians and Africans to for- 
get centuries of humiliation and spoilation 
overnight. And as long as the United States 
is associated with the western imperialisms 
of the past and present, this country will 
be at a fatal disadvantage with communism 
in its contest to maintain freedom in the 
world. 

Senator Kennevy has put these facts of 
life squarely before the American people. 
It is to be hoped that his words will be read 
widely, and that they will have some effect 
on the evolution of a new foreign policy in 
terms of Asia and Africa in particular. 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Leader of 
July 3, 1957] 


True TO IDEALS 


Tomorrow Americans throughout the 
world will celebrate the 181st anniversary 
the signing of the noblest document in theif 
Nation’s history. 

Jefferson's haunting phrase “all men are 
created equal” found in the beginning of this 
declaration has had a profound effect on 
American history. Whatever greatness 
Nation has achieved at home and abroad 
depended upon how well Americans have 
lived up to this statement of principles. 

For 181 years white Americans have bee? 
uneasy about their treatment of col vil 
Americans. This uneasiness led to a Cl 
War mid-way in United States history: 
Those today who are fighting desegratio® 
realize in their hearts that history is agains 
them. Deep down they know that their's » 
only a delaying action because it is un 
American in the true meaning of the term. 

In foreign affairs Americans have bee 
uneasy whenever they have compro 
their ideals on the equality of men. senator 
KENNEDY this yesterday when h 
called upon the United States to help Algeria 
gain its independence. 

No nation is perfect. The United states 
has faltered in the past and it will fal 
in the future. But it will remain strong * 
long as the Jefferson’s expression of Locke? 
philosophy of the purposes of man and oon 
ernment remain imbedded in the Ameri 
conscience, 
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[From the New York Times of July 10, 1957] 


KENNEDY SPEECH PRAISED—SENATOR DECLARED 
To Have SOUNDED WARNING IN ALGERIAN 
Prosiest 
(The writer of the following letter 18 

United States correspondent for the French 

daily Le Monde.) 

To the Eprror or THE New YORK TIMES: 
Your comments on Senator KENNEDY'S 

Speech have been very severe. Strangely 

enough, as a Frenchman I feel that on the 

Whole Mr. Kennepy is more to be com- 

Mended than blamed for his forthright, 

and provocative speech. 
y of his remarks were indeed untrue 

Or unfair and cannot be accepted. Unfor- 

tunately, some others are justified. It is 

very interesting to listen to those truths 

When they are uttered by a foreigner. 

It would be tempting for any French 
ty, when the Senator mentions the in- 
uate representation of the people in 
ria, to stress from the rostrum of the 
bly in Paris the poor political condi- 

tions prevailing in your Southern States, 
the Negro people are in fact second- 

citizens, But that kind of controversy 
d lead nowhere and uselessly damage 

Franco-American relations, already strained. 

The argument that Senator KENNEDY is 
Bing the rebellion is an old one, but 

Rot very valid. For the rebels have not 

Waited for Mr. KENNEDY'S speech to know 

tly the feeling of Congress, the admin- 

tion, and of the public in general about 

Algerian problem. They probably know 
about the reactions of the Americans 

Me the world situation than many French- 
n who deliberately prefer to ignore the 

facts of life. 
SERVICE SEEN 


Senator KENNEDY performed a service to 
5 French people, I think, by giving them 
chaten and putting before them a clear 
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X Either we will ourselves find a solution— 
rele ictly French-Algerian solution—in a 
with ey short time, or we shall face the risk, 
Stun the prospective deterioration of the 
na tion, that the problem will be inter- 
NATO ized through the United Nations, 
or the 


ffices of someone. 
It 5 good o 


that some elements in France, 
in governmental circles, hope for this 
omemationalization in order to excuse their 

failure and to blame others. 
wou! internationalization, which in fact 
the d confirm our inability to cope with 
cal Problem, would create a dangerous politi- 
natio uation in France and exacerbate the 
the Mane and isolationist feelings, with 

ò à 
Institutions 8 the nation’s democratic 
Sere Kennepr's speech has made the dan- 
The bos internationalization more clear. 
hope nator has pulled the alarm and, we 
80 at ned the eyes of many Frenchmen 
to hyi the French Government will have 
Alger quickly'and boldly to find a French- 
lan solution of this Algerian tragedy. 


HENRI PIERRE. 
Wasmuncrow, July 7, 1957 


Death of Senator McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TN TRE SENATE OF Tek UNITED STATES 
> Tuesday, July 23, 1957 

; r. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
resident, the Bristol Township Repub- 
Club, of Bristol, Pa., composed of 
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stalwart, old-fashioned American Quak- 
ers, adopted a resolution relative to our 
late colleague, Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy from Wisconsin devoted his life to his 
God and to his country; and 

Whereas the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, under severe pressure, harassment, 
and unjust persecution, fought the Commu- 
nist Party and the Communist infiltration 
in our Government and in our great coun- 
try; and 

Whereas the late Senator Joseph R, Mc- 
Carthy was slandered, ridiculed, and falsely 
accused because, being a good American, he 
courageously attempted to save our Ameri- 
can heritage and strengthen our national 
security; and 

Whereas the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy became a “martyr without blood” 
for the cause of exposing Communist ac- 
tivities in our Government and the apathy 
toward those activities by many high-rank- 
ing Government officials; and 

Whereas the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy was a brave and loyal American and 
a devoted public servant: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the Bristol Township 
Republican Club of the County of Bucks in 
the State of Pennsylvania honor the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and sincerely 
regret his passing from the American scene; 
be it 

Resolved, That his memory and his un- 
selfish crusade and worthwhile accomplish- 
ments be always in our hearts. 


Why Limit Earnings? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which appeared recently in the Christian 
Science Monitor on the subject of in- 
creasing the earning allowance permitted 
to retired beneficiaries under the social- 
security program. This letter was sent 
to me by my friend, Ted Ward, editor 
of the Benton County Review, in Philo- 
math, Oreg., and I believe it states very 
well the case_for removing this very re- 
strictive ceiling on the income which 
may be earned by our social-security 
beneficiaries. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way Lrurr EARNINGS? 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Montror: 

Recently the first convention of its kind 
to be held in the United States took place 
in New Orleans when representatives of 
the Golden Age Clubs and Senior Citizens 
of America met for a celebration. One of 
the very worthwhile results was the pro- 
posed plan to form a national organization 
of such old folks’ clubs, with maybe a 
central office in Washington, D. C-—where 
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contacting their Senators and Representa- 
tives would be a comparatively easy matter. 

One of the first things they should do 
is to urge Congress—and those administra- 
tion officials responsible—to kill that part 
of the social security program (the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance part) which states 
that no one drawing OASI benefits will be 
allowed to earn over $100 a month. This 
same program allows anyone having an in- 
come of $1,000 a week or more from stocks 
and bonds and rentals and other invest- 
ments to draw their social security monthly 
pay without question. It simply means that 
the poor man willing and anxious to work in 
order to better his circumstances is pena- 
lized if he dares to earn over $100 monthly, 
while the rich man is allowed an unlimited 
income besides his OASI benefits. 

Not only should this cruel and unjusti- 
fied limit on the earnings ot OASI recipients 
be eliminated completely (and many Mem- 
bers of Congress of the conscientious, hu- 
mane type agree to this) but the monthly 
benefits should be increased materially— 
with a minimum of $100 a month. 

A. L. DUNN. 

NEW ORLEANS. 


Commencement Address by Roderick 
MacLeish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last month Roderick MacLeish, formerly 
news director of radio stations WBZ 
and WBZA in Boston, Mass., and at 
present chief of the Washington news 
bureau of the Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co., delivered a commencement ad- 
dress at Baypath Junior College in Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Earlier this year Mr. MacLeish was 
selected by the Boston Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as one of the 10 outstand- 
ing young men of Greater Boston in 
1957. 

I think Mr. MacLeish's addres$ Is par- 
ticularly important as the analysis by a 
young man who is regarded as nn astute 
observer of the events of the day and of 
some of the extremely difficult problems 
which face our Nation and our people in 
these troubled times. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s speech be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORALS IN an AGE or ANXIETY 

In the year 399 B. O. a great man died. 
He was an ugly, misshapen creature with 
a hideous face, a gleaming bald skull, a rasp- 
ing voice, and a brilliant mind. He lived in 
a decaying seaport town that had long 
since seen its day of temporal glory. Fur- 
there, and we might be shocked by this, our 
man died, not in battle, not of some disease, 
not in the exhausted aftermath of a great 
labor, but by his own hand. The town in 
which he died was called Athens. The man’s 
name was Socrates, 

I choose to begin my comments here this 
afternoon with this reference to Socrates 
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for two reasons. First, a vain one. I am a 
devout admirer of this grotesque little man. 
His service to me, personally, across the far 
and frightening time of years that sepa- 
rates his epoch from mine, has been invalu- 
able. I often think of Socrates as I often 
think of my other gods of the flesh—vVoltaire, 
Jefferson, John Stuart Mill—and in think- 
ing of them I am helped by the shining ex- 
ample of men who lived, who were ex- 
cruciatingly human and yet who performed 
and thought things of greatness. I speak 
of Socrates here in this place, at this par- 
ticular time and occasion because this last 
act of his typifies what I shall say to you 
as & group of young people about to assume 
the attitudes and burdens of adults. 

It is the custom of commencement speak- 
ers, I believe, to dwell on a particular 
theme—a theme we shall call by its com- 
monest title The Challenge of the Future.” 
I can conceive of a time when this theme 
was a happy one. Picture, for instance, this 
graduating class set back 60 years. What 
n rosy, halcyonic future that June of 1907 
must have offered. For those fortunate 
enough to graduate from an institution of 
higher learning, God was indeed in His 
heaven and all was very much right with 
the world. Enough that the restless fevers 
of revolution were still burning in Europe— 
they were far away. Unimportant that the 
greatest economic society on earth—the 
United States—had yet to readjust its social 
consicence. The poor and underprivileged, 
while still very much with us, were also, 
happily far, far away; 1907. The challenge 
of the future, the challenge of bettering one’s 
social graces, Improving one’s croquet game, 
refurbishing one’s Edwardian outlook and 
making a good marriage. 

Today, I offer you no such happy limita- 
tions for a future. I offer you, instead, a 
world torn by dissenting ideologies, a world 
fraught by the sharpest of fears, a world in 
which many weep and many despair. The 
challenge of the future now is a bleak and 
indeed forbidding aspect so let us discard 
the phrase and shelve the idea. Let us talk, 
instead, about Socrates for a moment and go 
on from there. 

Socrates killed himself for a very particu- 
lar reason. By trade he was a philosopher 
and teacher. It was his custom to wander 
the streets of Athens speaking on many 
things to a large group of disciples that fol- 
lowed him, among them Plato and Alce- 
blades, Basically, what Socrates talked to 
these people mostly about was morality— 
and a very particular sort of morality; the 
relati: up between society and its individ- 
ual members. Socrates, probably the great- 
est exponent of the seemingly difficult busi- 
ness of people living in harmony together, 
maintained that there were two definite sets 
of obligations: The obligation of society to 
the individual, the obligation of the indi- 
vidual to society, Ultimately the time came 
when Socrates’ teachings got him into trou- 
ble with the wrong people in Athens—the 
important people. Socrates was declared 
guilty of treason and condemned to die by 
his own hand which was the customary way 
of executing people of his class. But the 
story didn’t end there. Socrates was a man 
of powerful and influential friends. A 
group of these friends arranged for the great 
teacher to escape. They came to him in 
his prison and begged him torun away. But 
Socrates refused. In essence he said, “All 
my life I have been protected and cared for 
by Athens. She has looked after my needs 
as a citizen, I have been, in effect, a child 
of Athens. And now Athens has decreed 
that I must die. I would be.“ said Socrates, 
“a very poor and ungrateful child if I reject 
this particular decision and wish of my city 
simply because it is against my own best 
interests." With this thought Socrates 
drank poison hemlock and died. 
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The notion, you may say, of a madman. 
In the context of today this act is utterly 
and completely mad. But let us remove our- 
selves from this troubled context and exam- 
ine the act objectively. For his whole life 
Socrates had preached a principle. He be- 
lieved in it, very devoutly. So, at the end 
of his life, finding that he still believed in 
it, he acted upon it—even though the con- 
sequences for himself were, to say the least, 
ultimate. Put in another way Socrates 
found that principle was more important 
even than the preseryation of his own physi- 
cal being. s 

To a reporter who has covered the last 10 
years of history, this story of Socrates has a 
rather special meaning. We live in a time 
when this act of this man does, indeed, seem 
insane because the whole impulse of this 
time is toward the elemental process of sur- 
vival. Survival and security have almost re- 
placed everything else as the ultime thule 
of individual social life, frequently even to 
the detriment of principle or any other con- 
sideration. 

For a long time men have been trying hard 
to solve the riddle of how to live together in 
harmony—the riddle that our Athenian 
friend explored so brilliantly. To this end, 
society has erected a set of laws—laws to 
protect the greater number of men from the 
selfish instincts of a few. Laws are basically 
negative things. I don't say bad; I say nega- 
tive. Take for example, that greatest of all 
collection of laws, the Ten Commandments. 
They begin with a positive: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God.” A positive thing. Thou 
shalt. But shortly thereafter, this great set 
of canons goes into thou shalt not—thou 
shalt not kill, steal, covet, worship graven 
images, and so forth. Basically negative; 
good, but negative because they are directed 
as deterrents against the negative in man. 

So the law in its majority is negative. It 
must be. Where, then, is the positive? The 
positive, I submit, comes in the law's great 
handmaiden, morality. Law tells us what we 
can and cannot do. Morality etches out for 
us those things in which we believe. This 
sense of morality and law is very ancient 
within the accumulation of our history. It 
is as old as Abraham at least and probably 
older. In his great and troubled books, Fear 
and Trembling and The Sickness Unto 
Death, the much-misunderstood 19th-cen- 
tury Danish theologian, Philosopher Sren 
Kierkegaard, brings the twin struggles of 
alw and morality to a sort of titanic climax 
in the story of Abraham and Isaac. Looking 
back from this point, we can see other enor- 
mous struggles of morality and law—some- 
times against each other; sometimes against 
their common enemies, expediency, hypoc- 
risy, disinterest, and despair. 

Today we have a surfeit of law, much of 
it unobeyed. I do not speak so much of the 
laws of this or any other particular land, but 
rather of the recent structure of interna- 
tional law by which men hoped at last to 
find the pragmatic answers to the problems 
of living together. If we place our hope for 
order in the law—and I, for one, do—then 
we must, perforce, react in sorrow and regret 
when the law is broken. What do we do 
when this happens? I think we must apply 
morality. I think, then, we have come back 
at last to the terrible burden of the future 
and its challenges in this year, 1957—your 
future—its particular challenges. 

I would say that your challenge lies in this 
one word, “morality.” You must decide, as 
the literal inheritors of the earth, where the 
particular impulse toward personal and 
social survival ends and where the force of 
morality must begin. The decisions will not 
always be easy. I should like to submit an 
example of one such problem that occurred 
recently. Iam rather close to this particular 
example because I saw some of it happen. 
The incident started in the final week of 
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October last year. The locale was Hungary: 
specifically, Budapest; the issue at stake was 
the interference by a brutal power, the Soviet 
Union, in the sovereign affairs of another 
state. 

Historically it was nothing new. We had 
watched it happen during the thirties and 
forties when a bloody-handed little ego- 
maniac named Adolph Hitler whipped Ger- 
many into a state of irrational frenzy and 
then proceeded to plunder Europe. We saw 
Poland crumble and fall, Holland go under, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and finally France. 
We went to war in those years and, at the 
cost of great blood and billions of dollars 
and not a little shame, we finally ma 
to bring the madness of Hitler to a cinder- 
blackened halt. It was not long before an- 
other of this century’s evil giants, Stalin, 
began the whole hideous process all over 
again. But this time the world had some- 
thing else to reckon with: the new terror 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons that could 
obliterate nations. 

This was something to stay the hand of 
those whose instincts demanded that they 
defend Hungary. Simply, Russia's ill-coD- 
cealed threat that she would plunge the 
world into ultimate, final war, if any nation 
interfered with her ghastly sport of rape 
plunder, and death in Hungary. 

At that time I was doing my broadcasts 
from the United Nations in New York. 
was privileged to watch that body struggle 
with the twin problems of invusion— Egypt 
and Hungary. What should the solution 
have been? Should it have been the sim- 
ple, yet terrible course of ultimatum, PY 
which we would have drawn the line, told 
the Communists not to cross it and then, 
they did, have gone to war against them? 

In today’s context he who would advance 
this answer would promptly be labeled either 
insane or stupid. He would be asked, WHY 
risk death and destruction for the world ſor 
the sake of Hungary? 

To answer this is painful. We cannot an- 
swer without reassuring our belief in justice, 
our opposition to tyranny, and the length’ 
to which we should go in circumventing 
belief for the sake of survival. The decision 
is not easy. There are certainly those who 
believe that a world in which the sacking of 
Budapest could happen is not a world w 
living in. 

I give this example to you not to refight 
issues or justify points of view as dead now 
as last autumn's leaves, but rather to illus- 
trate the dilemmas that centuries such a3 
this one impose. Perhaps, in all of us, th 
was a minute fragment of shame as H 
cried out in the dark and no voice answered 
her. Hungary has become, in the sense of 
international tragedies, the symbol of, the 
great dilemma that the totality of the world’s 
people face now in a time of confused of 
and swirling fears. It is not the sort 
problem you here this afternoon can con- 
template academically any longer. It 15 
your problem now because you are les t 
this place today and you are joining the res 
of us in that great arena of ultima 
whole world, 8 

I have said that it is more difficult for ye 
than it was for your counterparts of 1907. 

This is quite true. But there are benefits 
and rewards for you that 1907's young 
women never knew. 

We are all looking for security whether we 
like the word or not. You will find, I sub- 
pose, that your personal battles for security 
intensify as you leave this lovely campus 
and go out to pursue your own private des- 
tinies whatever they may be. There will b? 
the struggle for economic security, the strug 
gle for social security—the sort that ante” 
dates the contemporary fiduciary varie 
emotional security and physical security. 
Security has become a very important per 
cept to us these days, As the dangers 
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Complexities of life grow and enlarge, we 
think more and more about security as peo- 
ple èe e and as nations, People have 
about from psychoanalyst’s couch 
to health fads to installment buying in their 
Search for security * * or happiness or 
Peace of mind or whatever you wish to call 
It. It is perhaps significant that, of late, we 
ve developed little pills we can buy at the 
tore and take to make us tranquil 
and cam * * a tem substitute for 
Security, None of this, however, has really 
brought much security. 
As a nation we have joined other nations 
in the search for security. While seeking 
the world has contrived fancier ways 
of making war. While seeking national se- 


curity, we have witnessed what many re- - 


SPonsible and respectable authorities regard 
as serious invasions of citizens’ security. 
Our search has led us to the summit of world 
Political leadership and to the valleys of the 
Ow of military conflagration. But none 
Of this has yet brought security to na- 
tions * * è no more than psychoanalysis 
and little pills have brought security to 
People, 
log haps, as people and as nations, we are 
King in the wrong places. I personally 
nk we are. Further, one wonders if there 
isn't some common answer * * * for peo- 
Ple and for nations. In all of our frantic 
we seem to have overlooked that an- 
Swer. It has been lying quite clearly before 
US all the time. If I may be so bold, Jesus 
Of Nazareth proposed it to us; so did a man 
Paul. Gandhi enunciated it in our 
iw century, and a man named Socrates 
pep wea & draft of hemlock in his own 
Ormance of the answer. 
„Tust. and this is the most difficult part, 
tenn devote our deep and prayerful at- 
be tion to the basic question: What do we 
in? We must go on this quest for 
other dn values as conscientiously as that 
lamp great Athenian, Diogenes, raised his 
In in the search for honesty. 
ple defining those things that we, as peo- 
inde as members of a total society, com- 
Boast, believe in, we must start with the 
brobabt, To believe in the implausible, im- 
deavable. or impossible is a waste of en- 
we vor, a prontless mockery of idealism. As 
define what we believe in, we must take 
ves and our limitations into considera- 
for that day may come when we shall 
upon to demonstrate in deed those 
in which we profess to believe. So 
houst match the depth of our beliefs 
the capacities of our souls and bodies 
we mene sure that we are capable of what 
ess and that what we ess is 
Worthy of us, = pros 
Consiste. e Must enunciate our belief with 
tions rene). It must be enunciated in ac- 
Rover ore than in words. Our belief must 
wen every day of our lives. It must pro- 
Passage. us the boundaries of our orderly 
As through a disordered world. 
and tele. let us not profess against hatred 
Itual wen, ne in the hatred of the spir- 
a 8 let us not protess tor honesty 
Convent. spend out our self respect in the 
nient and devious. 
against Nation, let us not raise a great cry 
With t any and then make our house 
As 3 s ugly sister, fear. 
bi ation let us not rail against the 
8 Peppy of others and then take 
ing it enlightened. s interest by proclaim- 
1 now, as you leave this place, a 
a world inder and doubt. You come into 
has nat tome for clarity and—if the word 
Fationalionte into disrepute through the 
ot virtue tion of behaviorists—a modicum 
Your 
simpia OY security. I am sure, Hes in the 
Ple delineation of what you believe and 


R Adelity to that belief in all things, 
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however difficult such fidelity may be. The 
road is virtue lies in the ancient maxim of 
saying what you mean—and meaning what 
you say. 

You face now, as you leave this place, a 
world crying for order. As you cannot escape 
the obligations imposed upon you as mem- 
bers of the human race, you cannot escape 
the need for your contribution to that order. 

Decide for yourself when morality dictates 
that compromise has become pointless. 
Raise your voice in proclaiming the advent 
of that time. Define for yourself the 
morality of those lesser moments when crisis 
does not sharpen our awareness of each 
situation’s meaning, and demand that 
morality from society and the forces of 
government. 

We journalists are human. We cannot go 
on forever reporting to you the blood baths 
of tyrants. There must come a time when 
you, by the insistence of your professed be- 
lief, relegate us back to the ball park, the 
Sunday picnic and all the peaceful pursuits 
of a world restored to order. 

A world governed by the guided missile is 
a world of strange and incomplete values. 

A world in which the act of Socrates per- 
haps appears sane and reasonable is the 
world you are being asked to make, 

No other world is worth living in. 

No finer challenge was ever held out. 

Good luck. And God bless you. 


The Petunia Amendment—The Repeal of 
the Troop Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Petunia Amendment,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 23, 1957, which makes refer- 
ence to the worthy action taken by the 
Senate yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PETUNIA AMENDMENT 

It is probably true, as Senator JAvrrs said 
during an able analysis of part III of the civil 
rights bill, that the old law giving the Presi- 
dent power to enforce civil rights by use of 
troops is dead anyway. He saw no reason 
why it should be stricken from the bill; nor 
did he see any reason why it should be re- 
tained. He regarded the old law as obsolete 
and the President still has the power under 
other statutes to enforce order by use of 
troops. 

At another time in the debate, the proposal 
to repeal the old statute was referred to as 
the Petunia amendment. It reminded Sen- 
ator AIKEN, who wants to strike out all of 
part III, of which the troops provision was 
a part, of the song, I Am a Lonely Little Pe- 
tunia in an Onion Patch. Repeal the old 
law, Senator Arken argued, without touching 
the rest of part III and all that has been 
accomplished is to transplant the petunia, 
removing it from the onion patch, or, Senator 
RUssELL added, taking out the petunia while 
leaving the polson ivy. 

Nevertheless, there was some significance 
in the Senate's unanimous action yesterday 
repealing the old troop law, not only taking 
it out of the civil rights bill but wiping it off 
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the books. The significance lies in the fact 
that until Senator Russeti exposed the 
presence of the petunia, nobody seemed to 
know it was there. And while Senator Rus- 
SELL was ridiculed for mentioning it, no- 
body could deny that what he sald was true, 
If the vote of 90 Senators indicated unani- 
mous belief that the petunia was innocuous 
anyway, it also vindicated Senator RUSSELL'S 
contention that it had no business in the 
bill. Which is true of other things still in 
the bill. 


Death of Senator McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
editor in chief of Hearst newspapers, 
published and editorial in all Hearst 
newspapers on Sunday, May 5, 1957, 
concerning our late colleague, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(By William Handolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, Hearst newspapers) 

‘The sudden and untimely death of Senator 
Joe McCarthy late this past week came as 
shocking and saddening news to his millions 
of friends and rooters. 

I first met Joe in Washington in 1947. At 
the time, he was a newly elected, handsome, 
jovial young Senator from Wisconsin and we 
hit it off right from the start. 

In addition to our proximity in age, views 
on politics and opinion of communism, we 
held similar views concerning the beauty 
and attractiveness of a young newspaper 
columnist on the Washington Times-Herald, 
named Austine. 

When Austine and I were married a year 
later, among our wedding presents we re- 
ceived a little silver children's cup engraved 
“To William Randolph Hearst III, from Uncle 
Joe McCarthy.” He was right about his 
hunch on that and he was right about his 
hunch that there was Communist influence 
in high places in our Government. 

Joe did not have positive proof that many 
of those he suspected were actual card- 
holding Communists. Such proof is almost 
impossible for one man to obtain. There 
was no secret about it, nor on the other hand 
any cause for disparagement, although his 
enemies tried to make a big issue out of it. 

A grand jury does not have positive proof, 
either, when it returns an indictment. It 
does have what it considers sufficient evi- 
dence. That was the same basis on which 
Joe proceeded. He was convinced that once 
the fight was joined further evidence would 
accumulate to substantiate him. 

The Senate appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate his charges of communism in the 
State Department, headed by Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, of Maryland, but the goal of 
the committee seemed to such a degree to 
be a whitewash of the State Department 
and to ridicule Joe’s charges, that the good 
people of our country overwhelmingly felt 
that Joe was probably right and that he 
had not gotten a fair shake, 

The proof of this was demonstrated when 
Senator Tydings, an able veteran, was de- 
feated at the polls when he next ran. 
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Joe was a dedicated and indefatigable 
worker, with experience in law, having been 
a judge. It is not my purpose here to 
review the history of these years, but from 
firsthand knowledge and close acquaintance 
with him, I can truthfully say the charge 
of demagogery against him is completely un- 
founded. Overzealousness, perhaps. Reck- 
lessness in some of his charges and conclu- 
sions, perhaps. But demagogery, no. 

He was utterly convinced that his country 
was being betrayed by people with com- 
munistic feelings, and he was determined 
to expose to the American public the facts 
he knew and expected to prove. 

I have never seen anybody work as hard 
in an office as Joe McCarthy. He sensed 
from the start that he had taken on a for- 
midable task and that many opposed to him 
were not only out to get him personally, 
but in doing so to ridicule the justice of 
his cause. 

At his side through it all worked on of his 
secretaries, tall, brunette, bright, and beauti- 
ful Jean Kerr. She had joined his staff in 
1950, after attending Georgetown University 
for 2 years and then graduating 2 years later 
from Northwestern University. He was, of 
course, conscious of her help and beauty, so 
it was not a surprise in the fall of 1953 when 
they were married. 

Her belief and faith in him never wavered. 
Unquestionably she made possible his phil- 
osophical acceptance of the inner hurt 
caused him by the subsequent rejection of 
his cause by the majority of his party and 
his President. 

Joe's life on this earth is finished, but the 
job he set out to do has been done better, I 
think, than even he realized. 

They are going to hold an election in Wis- 
consin soon to fill his vacancy in the Senate 
and I think it would be altogether fitting 
and proper were the good people of Wisconsin 
to elect his able widow, Jean Kerr McCarthy, 
to fill his unexpired term. 

I have not spoken to Jean about this, so I 
don't know whether she would consider it or 
not, but the people of Wisconsin might, I 
think, look a lot further and do a lot worse 
than to elect Jean to Joe’s old job. She is 
fully capable of handling it and, if elected, as 
I believe she would be, it would be a fitting 
answer to those anti-anti-Communists who 
attempted to smear Senator Joe McCarthy's 
fight against communism. 


The Late Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
‘adopted by the Council of the City of 
Warwick, R. I., in memory of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved— 

1. That the mayor and the City Council of 
the City of Warwick hereby extend to the 
family of the late United States Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy their heartfelt sympathy and 
condolences on the occasion of the untimely 
death of Senator Joseph McCarthy, who suc- 
cumbed on the 2d day of May 1957. 

2. That the city clerk is hereby authorized 
and directed to forward a copy of this reso- 
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lution, suitably Inscribed, to Jean Fraser 
McCarthy, the wife of the late Senator. 
3. This resolution shall take effect upon 


its passage. 


Proposed Amendment of E Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
written by George Draut, editorial-page 
editor for the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., on 
Monday, July 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY BILL WOULD East ROUCH IMMIGRA- 
TION Law 


Hopes for an easing of our immigration 
laws during this session of Congress are 
brighter than they have been since the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was passed in 1952. 

Those hopes are riding on a bill introduced 
last month by Senator JoHN KENNEDY. It is 
a bill which includes the best features of the 
many bills being readied on the subject in 
both the House and the Senate. 

President Eisenhower has been calling for 
changes in the law since he first took office 
on the grounds that it contains injustices 
and that it does, in fact, discriminate. That 
is our appraisal, too, and it is the appraisal 
of many Americans. But Congress, to date, 
has dragged its feet and hasn't seen fit to 
take any action. 

One important reason for congressional 
reluctance to come to grips with the immi- 
gration law has been Pennsylvania Repre- 
sentative Francis E. WALTER, the key Wash- 
ington figure on immigration legislation. 
He always raises his voice, his seniority, and 
his committee chairmanship in vigorous de- 
fense of the law he coauthored. 

During a press conference with the Sun- 
day Patriot-News last April, Congressman 
Water called the McCarran-Walter Act “the 
most generous, liberal immigration code in 
the world” and added: 

“When you are dealing a piece of pie, you 
are going to discriminate against somebody. 
You have 6 pieces of pie and 100 people 
looking for it. Somebody is not going to 
get a piece of it.” ` 

The purpose of the bill introduced by 
Senator KENNEDY is to see to it that more 
people do get a chance to share in our immi- 
gration pie in keeping with humane con- 
siderations. Primarily, it would see to it 
that families are not kept apart because of 
rigid provisions of law. 

Under its provisions, orphans adopted by 
citizens or pledged for adoption, parents of 
citizens and the immediate families of law- 
fully admitted aliens could enter the United 
States under-a non-quota status. Certain 
misrepresentations, now grounds for depor- 
tation, could be forgiven if it meant splitting 
up a family, and tubercular members of 
families would be permitted to enter this 
country under strict health safı 
Skilled aliens and their families now here 
would be granted permanent residence 
status, and more refugee-escapees from Eu- 
rope and the Middle East would receive non=- 
quota visas not yet issued under the 
provisions of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

Two of the bill's provisions go into more 
controversial territory. These would end all 
quota mortgages (the cutting of quotas by 
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the numbers of refugees permitted to enter 
the United States under special acts of Con- 
gress) and would permit unused quotas to 
be redistributed to those countries where 
the number seeking to come to America far 
exceed the annua! quotas. 

Such quota changes have been strongly 
objected to by Congressman Watrer in past 
years, but Senator Kennepy now says that 
the provisions of this bill “are in accord” 
with the Pennsylvanian’s thinking on the 
subject and that Mr. Watek supports the 
measure. 

If his support extends to those provisions 
concerning the quotas, as Senator KENNEDY 
intimates it does, then proponents of this 
bill can be heartened in their efforts to ease 
the immigration laws in line with world 
conditions today. 

While the changes offered by the current 
bill will be welcome if passed by Congress. 
they do not go as far as President Eisenhower 
and many Americans had hoped they would. 

The members of should support 
this measure at this session for the liberali- 
zation it provides. But they should continue 
to do the fact-seeking and soul-searc 
that will lead to a complete overhaul of our 
immigration laws. 


The Parity Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
of the great agricultural publications o 
the country is the Progressive Farmer, 
which is under the direction and super- 
vision of Dr. Clarence Poe, a great frie 
of the farmer and a very fine writer. 
recent issue of the Progressive Farmer 
contained an editorial written by Pr. 
Poe entitled Let's Keep the Parity Prin- 
ciple.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Ler's KEEP THE PARITY PRINCIPLE 

A new crisis seems to be developing in 
American agricultural legislation. The im- 
portant lesson for all farmers from our stand- 
point is this: By all means let's fight to 
maintain the principle of fair parity prices 
for farm products. 

To begin with, we may need to go back t? 
the A, B, C's of the whole parity problem. 
In 1920, a sudden and calamitous drop in 
prices of farm products brought bankru 
thousands of farmers both in the South and 
the West. But, as had often been the case 
prices of what the farmer bought did not 
drop much as compared with prices of WHA 
he had to sell. In Congress and eisen her, 
farmers started a great campaign for what 
they called “Equality for Agriculture · 
Three basic facts were emphasized: n 

1. Manufacturers were protected by big? 
tariffs. These tariffs prevented foreign er 
ucts from coming into America to low 
prices as fixed by American business. 

2. Labor unions, although not so powerful 
as they now are with their minimum was? 
and collective security acts, nerertheleps 
could hold up wages in large measure 
strikes. 

3. But farmers had no way to get or keeP 
fair prices for their products. What they 
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Stew was thrown on the open market with no 
Price tag affixed and with every farmer in 
Competition with every other farmer. 
To remedy this situation, a nationwide 
campaign for cooperative marketing was car- 
on. Many farmers joined, with highly 
helpful results. But not enough of them 
Worked together to enable agricultural pro- 
ducers to Ax prices as business had usually 
been able to do. Nor can they yet do so. 
t the great 1920 collapse in farm prices 
also brought on a business depression. 
uently, many business and profes- 
Slonal men were willing to join farmers in 
asking, “What can we do to prevent farm 
income from dropping unjustifiably?" How 
can farm purchasing power be kept up and 
the farmer's standard of living maintained?” 
momists and others made profound re- 
Search studies. “Back in the years before 
1909-14 just before the First World War,” it_ 
said, “farm prices were reasonably satis- 
factory as compared with prices of what 
farmers had to buy. Would it not be to the 
benefit of farmers, laborers, and businessmen 
ve the Government keep farm prices in 
about the same level of equality with other 
let as was the general rule in 1909-14? 
t's compile a list of the most important 
gs for which farmers have to spend 
money. Then let's so control prices that a 
bale of cotton, a bushel of wheat, or a hun- 
ta Weight of pork will buy about as much 
arm equipment, machinery, fertilizer, and 
everything else the farmer buys, as it did in 
this 1909-14 parity period.” 
Gor, to do this? It was agreed that the 
ernment would guarantee farm prices 
up to this point, and would buy and store 
1 Products which failed to bring the 
un Parity price just indicated. At the same 
however, it was realized that the Gov- 
t t- could not pay parity prices to 
Armers unless farmers would agree not to 
flood the market with unwanted surpluses. 
Hence, the programs for acreage allotments, 
Production controls, etc., were set up. 
ot in brief, are the A B C principles 
Cur parity price programs. Now it is 
Pari said that the policy of guaranteeing 
has ty prices—or even 90 percent of parity— 
faileu. 


re Ports in his recent letter to Senator EL- 
ER, chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Tommi ttee. And Mr. Benson goes to great 
con to explain just where production 
m trols have failed and why price supports 
ust fail, also, 
The Secretary's analysis, however, contains 
— material to knock out his own argu- 
ts. For year after year he quotes fig- 
Which ch show that the allotments by 
tion farmers were asked to control produc- 
fam eTe far too high. Each year many 
Ma: dealers, warehousemen, etc., de- 
— larger acreage allotments for to- 
Marke: d cotton. for example, than the 
the t Prospects justified. Congress and 
Department of Agriculture yielded to 
— they should have resisted. The 
have’ is seen in the excessive surpluses that 
Prices cumulated and which have forced 
ety ot many farm products below pro- 
‘ON costs. 
parecretary Benson has not proved that the 
site Principle has failed. He has simply 
Regs d that there has been too much loose- 
Pring enforcing or carrying out the parity 
We Ple. We ought not to end parity. 
by taucht to mend parity. A vigorous fight 
Pring oers at this time may save the parity 
to ¢ Ple, even though it may be necessary 
Parit the methods by which fair or 
the J Prices are obtained. If we do not save 
drop pa ty principle, our farm prices may 
bankruptcy figures any year. 
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Reds’ Secret Weapons: United States 
Socialism, Inflation ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News of Saturday, June 6, 1957, 
written by the publisher, a very distin- 
guished American, John Knight. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rens’ SzecrET WEAPONS: UNITED STATES 

SOCIALISM, INFLATION 
(By John S. Knight) 

On July 4, 1776, the Thirteen United 
States of America declared their independ- 
ence from the oppression and tyrannies of the 
King of Great Britain. 

These they described as “a long train of 
abuses and usurpations“ which were docu- 
mented as facts to “be submittted to a candid 
world.” s 

We have come a long way in the ensuing 
181 years. which have seen a tiny, struggling 
Republic win its fight for survival and go on 
to become the world’s major power. 

And yet, evén as we honor the memory 
of those intrepid men who broke the chains 
of our bondage, we may well ask ourselves 
whether we are as determined to preserve the 
Republic as our forefathers were to found it. 

We live in times of great peril. Fear of 
international communism and the threat of 
Russian conquest are ever with us. X 

Billions of our substance have been spent 
to weld together economic and military alli- 
ances with other free nations for our mutual 
security. 

A powerful defense force, capable of de- 
stroying our enemies with its fearful atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, has persuaded Rus- 
sia there is no profit in open aggression. 


In these areas we have succeeded reason- 


ably well. The United States will not lose 
its precious freedoms through lack of courage 
in facing up to potental adversaries. 
RUSSIA'S GREAT HOPE: A DEPRESSION IN 
UNITED STATES 


But there are other and more subtle 
dangers to this Republic than the menace 
of war. 

If left unchallenged they can under- 
mine our concepts of freedom and collapse 
the Nation's economic structure. 

Our twin perils are state socialism and in- 
flation. 

They walk hand in hand. Socialism breeds 
inflation, and inflation makes more social- 
ism possible. 

These are likewise Russia's secret weap- 
ons—more to be feared than hydrogén bombs 
or intercontinental missiles. 

Russia's present leaders envision a social- 
istic America, following what they consider 
the inevitable breakdown of our economic 
system. 

And they could be right. 

The strain on America's capitalistic, or 
profit-and-loss system, comes from two 
sources: 

1. Big government spending, and 

2. The wage-price cycle. 
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At last Wednesday's press conference, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower somewhat dolefully ob- 
served that business and labor must. help 
hold the line against inflation, since the Gov- 
ernment alone cannot keep a stable economy. 

This was a restatement of his earlier com- 
ment on June 26 that wage increases should 
be related to productivity, and that business 
concerns should exercise restraint in raising 
prices. 

A few days later, he was slapped in the 
face with an announcement by the United 
States Steel Corp. that steel prices would go 
up $6 a ton. Other leading steelmakers im- 
mediately followed suit. 

United States Steel offered a ream of sta- 
tistics to show that the rise in the price of 
steel was justified because of wage increases 
provided in the 3-year contract which settled 
a costly 34-day strike last August. 

Other steel producers thought the price 
rise inadequate and suggested that it should 
have been in the $8 to $10 range. 

Whatever the merits of their contention 
may be, the President's request for pricing 
restraint was flatly ignored, 

The President has fared no better in his 
appeals to union leadership to relate wage 
demands to increased productivity. 

Every proposed union contract is loaded 
with wage hikes and innumerable fringe 
benefits. The employer, with a gun pointed 
at his head, usually agrees to most of the 
demands and passes the cost along to the 
consumer. 

So everybody gets hooked, including the 
union members and their families. 

‘WAGE-PRICE SPIRAL REBUFFS IKE'S APPEAL 


The unanswered question is how long can 
the wage-price squeeze continue without 
adversely affecting the consumer market. 
When people stop buying, production drops, 
jobs dry up, profits decline and the Govern- 
ment gets less in taxes to support its wel- 
fare programs. 

President Eisenhower has said there must 
be statesmanlike action by businessmen and 
labor to combat inflation, or we are lost. 

He added that “the next step, if this thing 
got out of hand, would be Government con- 
trols which in time of peace * * * means 
the beginning of the end.” 

The President, though right, is in a real 
dilemma, 

He could have knocked a few heads to- 
gether before last year's steel strike, but 
avoided the issue. 

Now he asks for restraint, but says he 
won't use the controls club, 

Business and finions have brushed him 
off, and will do so again, 

Ike should get mad. 

The President’s further statement that he 
stands firmly on the idea that the Govern- 
ment alone cannot keep a stable economy 
is more puzzling. 

Apparently, he assumes that the Govern- 
ment has done all that it could in the fight 
against inflation. 

Actually, the Government’s big spending 
policies have contributed to inflation. As 
the First National City Bank of New York 
has said: 

“If the Federal Government wants stable 
money and lower interest rates, it can have 
them by reducing expenditures, its demands 
on the money market, and its tax claims 
upon the citizens’ income.” 


MILITARY MIGHT FUTILE IF WH FAIL AT HOME 


The Government, which could set the ex- 
ample for economy, constantly increases its 
commitments and thereby its costs. 

The Federal budget is loaded with non- 
essentials and includes many new projects 
which will entail higher and higher expen- 
ditures every year, 
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Tt is, as Senator Harry Byrn, Democrat, 
Virginia, has said, an “irresponsible budget” 
but the administration is stoutly resisting 
every effort to bring it down to size. 

The very bigness of government, the steady 
growth of bureaucracy, the social and wel- 
fare services being provided, and the moneys 
we are sending abroad all give rise to more 
inflation. 

For all but 40 years of our Nation’s exist- 
ence, we managed to build a great America 
while avoiding foreign entanglements. 

Two world wars have failed to bring lasting 
peace. We are pledged to fight on a score of 
fronts in case of aggression. 

In our position of free world leadership, we 
are called upon to solve many perplexing 
problems. 

But of what avail is our prestige and pre- 
eminent position in the world if we fail to 
deal resolutely with the perils we face at 
home? 

It is not the force of arms that could spell 
disaster, but decay from within. 


Ending the Tito Farce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, recent 
events have indicated with a measure of 
certainty that our policy of extending aid 
to Soviet satellites demands a reap- 
praisal, On this subject, the Catholic 
Review, of Baltimore, Md., in a lead edi- 
torial on July 12, entitled “Ending the 
Tito Farce,” presents an interesting point 
of view. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENDING THE Trro FARCE 

During a recent TV interview with Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia made one notable domment—he ad- 
mitted that there was little difference be- 
tween his brand of communism and that 
expounded by his Soviet mentors, 

On the surface there is nothing surpris- 
ing in this admission. Indeed, some people 
will suggest that it's not even news. But 
we wonder how many realize the implica- 
tions of this admission, particularly with 
regard to loans and subsidies handed out 
by this country to keep Tito in command 
in his. 

In the past, our Government has sought 
to justify aiding Tito by arguing that his 
survival was in the interest of the free 
world; that his opposition to Moscow was 
aiding the ultimate fight against Soviet 
colonialism. Yet here we have an admis- 
sion from Tito himself that there is very 
little difference between him and Moscow. 
Moreover, we learn that the Yugoslav Vice 
President and Defense Chief both are going 
to Moscow to “make up” with the new 
Kremlin bosses. The path for such a rap- 
prochement is said to have been smoothed 
by the purging of Molotov, Malenkoy and 
others. 


Then there is the question of Tito and 
his persecution of Christians. His TV 
answer that he has freed Aloysius Cardinal 
Stepinac from jail and allows him to live in 
his native village is typical nonsense. Un- 
fortunately lots of people are taken in by 
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such statements. We all know that as long 
as the Yugoslay cardinal is prohibited from 
publicly carrying out his duties as spiritual 
leader of Yugoslay Catholics, then he is not 
free in any true sense of the word. 

Finally there are Tito's views on the Hun- 
garian revolt of last November. Despite the 
fact that the Reds reneged on a promise 
to Tito’s Budapest embassy that they would 
grant safe passage to former Premier Nagy, 
we find the Yugoslav dictator admitting be- 
fore an American audience that he feels the 
Russians were right in applying-their blood- 
bath to squash the revolt by Hungarian 
patriots. 

We would wish no more comment other 
than to suggest that our Government make 
their much threatened “agonizing reap- 
praisal” òf foreign policy. We would sug- 
gest that perhaps we seek a rapprochement 
with our West European allies and cut the 
Inne that now links us to the marshal of 
Belgrade. After all, there has to be some 
morality in Foreign Relations. 


Tobacco Price Supports and Effect of 
Smoking on Human Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 17, 1957, I introduced a bill to re- 
move tobacco from price support, mar- 
keting quota, and soil-bank programs of 
the Department of Agriculture, begin- 
ning with the 1959 crop. I took this 
action because it seemed contradictory 
and inconsistent for one agency of Goy- 
ernment to be raising warnings about 
the use of tobacco and its dangers to 
health, and for another agency to be 
providing subsidies from the Federal 
Treasury to assure the continued grow- 
ing of the crop. 

On the day following introduction of 
the bill, the Deseret News, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, published an outstanding edi- 
torial expressing similar views. This 
historic newspaper pointed out compel- 
ling arguments for removing tobacco 
from the list of basic crops eligible for 
Federal financial assistance. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, the editor- 
ial from the Deseret News of July 18, 1957, 
entitled “Do You Want To Support To- 
bacco?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do You Want To Support Tosacco? 

Last week's official declaration by the 
United States Public Health Service that 
cigarette smoking causes lung cancer is havy- 
ing its repercussions in Congress. 

Senator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, made a floor 
speech Monday calling for a Government- 
sponsored campaign to “educate the Ameril- 
can public of the perils faced by smokers.” 
And Utah's Senator BENNETT followed up 
Tuesday by introducing a bill that would 
require every package of cigarettes sold in 
America to bear a label warning of the dan- 
ger of smoking. 

The label required in Senator BENNETT'S 
bill would read: “Use of this product may 
result in heart and circulatory ailments and 
diseases of the heart and lung, including 
cancer,” 
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Certainly, by every standard of common- 
sense, at least that much ought to be done. 
The statistical relationship between smoking 
and lung cancer has been long since estab- 
lished. It is unmistakable and unarguable. 
Now, for the first time, the Nation's offi 
health agency is on record with an official 
statement that cigarette smoking is a “‘causi- 
tive" factor. The same official statement de- 
clares there is a “high association” between 
cigarette smoking and such diseases as coro- 
nary artery disease and cirrhosis of the liver, 
and a very high association” between smok~- 
ing and pneumonia, influenza, and duodenal 
ulcers. 

Certainly, as Senator Neunercrr said, “If 
our people can spend $15 billion annually 
on liquor and tobacco, units of Government 
can afford expenditures to warn of perils 
involved in their use.“ 

And certainly, as Senator Bennett said, 
“Compared to the hazards of cigarette smok- 
ing the highly publicized hazards of atomic 
radiation fallout are negligible.” 

Unfortunately, however, commonsense does 
not always prevail in such matters. To be 
perfectly frank about it, there is very little 
chance that Congress will do a great deal 
along the lines Senators BENNETT and NEU" 
BERGER are talking about. 

But there is one thing Congress can and 
should do—about which, in fact, we should 
all hang our heads if it doesn't. 

It should remove tobacco from the list of 
basic crops eligible for Federal price sup“ 
ports. 

There are compelling reasons for doing 80 
and doing it now. 

The basic reason, of course, is that it 13 
cynically immoral for one agency of Govern- 
ment to be using taxpayers’ money to sup- 
port production of a crop that another 
agency of Government has condemned for 
causing one of mankind's most horrible dis- 
eases. 

Another reason is that the price-support 
program is getting critical attention any- 
way. Secretary of Agriculture Benson jus 
this week asked Congress to drop corn 
the list of basic crops eligible for mandatory 
price support. The other five are wheat: 
rice, peanuts, cotton, and tobacco. How can 
Americans justify dropping one item from 
this list and retaining tobacco? 

And a third reason is that while tobacc? 
has not needed much support in recent 
years, its future is questionable in view 
the mounting medical evidence against 
Suppose the American people finally awake 
to the danger and swear off smoking in con- 
siderable numbers. The market would be 
shot. Government supports would be man- 
datory under the present law. Are Ameri- 
cans willing to pay taxes to pile up in Gov" 
ernment warehouses a crop that can't pi 
sold because the public no longer wants pi 
Far better to end the legal requirement 
supports now, when they aren't needed, th 
to try to do it when they are. t 

Our readers know that the Secretary ° 
Agriculture has no desire to see to ot 
under Government supports, but it is n 
for him to decide. Congress designates 
which crops shall be on the basic price-sup- 
port list. That list should certainly be 
reduced by at least one. 


The Army Takes to the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 4 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
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in the 
interesting article entitled “Army Takes 
the Air,” written by Hanson W. Bald- 
nm the military expert of the New York 
Y es staf, and published in the New 
3 Times of July 23, 1957. The article 
lates to some of our new defenses. It 
Very readable, and I commend it to 
attention of all Senators. 
There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


TAKES TO THE Am— Ar ANALYSIS OF 
THE Grounp Forces’ USE or SMALL PLANES 
Compar MOBILITY 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


in e Army's efforts to increase its mobility 
Fe atomic age focus on the sky as well as 
ae ground. 
tia Plane, in the Army's concept, is essen- 
to tne both strategic and tactical mobility 
cont! t units and supplies across seas between 
Witnnents and to lift troops and equipment 
fiela the ċombat zone of a ground battle- 
Broun, Aircraft are also essential to the 
tion, d army for reconnaissance and observa- 
hew son and command duties, and in the 
Tole of sky cavalry. 
litt e strategic and most of the tactical air- 
the Mobility of the Army is dependent upon 
— Force. Under the roles and missions 
Provide | to the services, the Air Force must 
tential the transports and tfoop carriers es- 
taj} gor Strategic mobility and—except for 
needed fe airlift operations—the planes 
comba for transport and supply within the 
t zone. 
five” Army is reorganizing its divisions into 
thay ted units, lighter and more mobile 
equine’ Present divisions. It is tailoring its 
able PMent, as far as possible, to be transport- 
5 ped air. The new airborne division, with 
regim at or battle groups, instead of the 3 
equi ents of the past, is organized and 
Bion P°t—unlike the World War II divi- 
does to be entirely transportable by air. It 
tall Ot have to have a cumbersome land 


men Pite its streamlined strength of 11,486 
hicles, new division has at least 1,000 ve- 
mules. including 655 of the new mechanical 
ana to? Jeeps, sixty-three %4-ton trucks, 
orty 214-ton trucks. 

The HONEST JOHN NUCLEAR PUNCH 

Videq pouclear punch of this division is pro- 
artlller the 762-millimeter Honest John field 
replace Tocket, which is scheduled to be 
John, by the smaller and lighter Little 
a aen this replacement is made, 713 of the 
wili 8 C-119 Fairchild Flying Boxcars 
new alrbedulred to lift simultaneously the 
ment borne division with all its equip- 
Aerart tere are not enough troop- carrier 
entire alr y to combat load and airlift an 

Probab borne division simultaneously. 
division 7 about one-third to one-half a 
ter com at a time could be airlifted—ready 
heeq oe the oceans. The Lock- 
greater 330, now coming into service, has a 
has gu Sad capacity than the C-119 and 
The ber lor performance. 

Airborne uber of C~130's required to lift the 
number division would be about half the 
the Dougie, pee A still bigger aircraft— 


3.500 C-132—could carry 50 tons about 
it hag at 400 miles an hour. However, 
Each n canceled in the economy drive. 

" borne, or the Army's new divisions—air- 


quipa entry and armored—is being 
ase With a considerable number of 
Planes and helicopters to perform 


troop poo mbat functions. Any large-scale 
unayan t in the combat zone is still the 
is also . A the Air Force. The Air Force 


With providing close air sup- 


for the army, although the Army’s 


Appendix of the Recorp a very. 
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missiles are gradually taking over some of the 
air-support duties. 


FIFTY-THREE ARMY CRAFTIST DIVISION 


The new airborne division has 53 Army 
aircraft assigned. Thirty-seven are heli- 
copters, and 16 are light, fixed-wing planes. 
These perform a variety of functions. 

Thirty-five of the Army planes are organ- 
ized in a combat aviation company. These 
include 10 H-34 Sikorsky helicopters, 15 H-13 
Bell helicopters, and 10 L-19 Cessna fixed- 
wing planes. 

They perform command, liaison and com- 
munications duties. Helicopters, for in- 
stance, have been used for aerial wire-laying. 
They provide observation both visually and 
photographically and adjust firing. They 
carry out aeromedical evacuation and limited 
airlift of small combat units and equipment. 

The 18 other aircraft are 10 H-34's, 2 H-13's, 
and 6 fixed-wing L-20 De Havillands. They 
are organized in a reconnaissance troop. 
These aircraft provide the Skycav or sky 
cavalry elements and are intended to carry 
out, with modern weapons and equipment, 
some of the traditional functions of the cay- 
alry of the past. . 

Their primary mission is reconnaissance 
and battlefield surveillance. But the heli- 
copters—sometimes supplemented by at- 
tached helicopters of the Transportation 
Corps—could lift small units to an enemy's 
fianks or rear to aid in the seizure of an ob- 
jective. 

GROUND PLATOONS IN TROOP 

The reconnaissance troop has a motorized 
reconnaissance platoon for ground recon- 
naissance and an infantry platoon that can 
be lifted by the helicopters into an enemy 
position. 

Its fixed-wing aircraft have various types 
of novel equipment for battlefield surveil- 
lance. One of the small planes is equipped 
with radar; another with television; others 
with cameras for day and night photography. 
Even drones for photog-aphic purposes are 
being developed. 

This same sky-cavalry concept for recon- 
naissance, battlefield surveillance, and lim- 
ited tactical transportation. of patrols or 
small units over the battlefield, is utilized in 
the new infantry and armored divisions, 

In the armored division a reconnaissance 
battalion is provided with an integral sky 
cavalry platoon. Experimental tactics en- 
visage both ground and air scouting and 
patrolling and coordinated attacks with ar- 
mor, infantry, and units landed near the 
objective by helicopters. 

Helicopters, armed with .30-caliber ma- 
chineguns and 80-millimeter. Oerlikon rock- 
ets have even been used in hovering a few 
feet above the earth, to provide suppression 
fire to help cover the assault of tanks and 
infantry. 


New Illustrious Potentate of Shriners of 
North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in last week’s newspapers 
that there has been elected to the high 
office of imperial potentate of the Shrine 
of North America Mr. Thomas W. Mel- 
ham, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, and for 27 years, a resident 
of my State. 
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Mr. Melham is the first member of the 
Tripoli Temple in Milwaukee to be 
selected to this honored post. He joined 
Tripoli Temple in 1930, was elected its 
potentate in 1943, and is still a member 
of that temple, as I, too, am proud to be. 

Mr. Melham, who is now Manhattan 
office manager of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company of America, carries 


-with him, I know, the good wishes, not 


simply of the 780,000 members of the 
shrine, but of all Americans who appre- 
ciate the worthy role of this grand or- 
ganization. 

As an indication of that role, I send to 
the desk an article which appeared re- 
cently in Look magazine entitled “The 
Shriners.” 

The article concentrates on the finest 
single activity of all the splendid en- 
deavors of this organization. I refer to 
its services since 1922—on behalf of 
220,000 crippled children, in what the 
shriners call their “17 temples of baby 
smiles —the famed shrine hospitals for 
crippled children, 

The photos in that article spoke 
volumes, but I believe that the brief text 
will speak for itself, as well. 

Here in Washington, D. C., in Almas 
Temple; in Chicago, in Medinah Temple; 
in Milwaukee, in Tripoli Temple, and 
elsewhere, the shriners are active 365 
days a year in humanitarian endeavor. 

What is more, they remind all Ameri- 
cans of the wholesomeness of life, and 
the pleasure—the fun—to be enjoyed in 
it. 
I send to the desk the captions of this 
article as an indication of the high posi- 
tion to which Noble Melham has just 
been elected. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue SuHriners—Tuey Have Fun ror a GooD 
CAUSE 


Red fezzes with tassles flopping, elaborate 
hijinks, a nationally known football game 
and hands that stretch out quietly to help 
needy crippled children are the hallmarks of 
the colorful and paradoxical, secret Ancient 
Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
The 780,848 Shriners of North America are 
dedicated to a happy mixture of fun and 
charity. 

Although many Americans are suspicious 
of secret organizations, they have come to 
laugh with and love the Shriners, whose best- 
kept secret is that they really have n6 secrets 
except in the form of their rituals. Their 
headgear and insignia are purely decorative. 

The shrine is a part of freemasonry and 
only a Mason can become a Shriner. Three 
Presidents—Warren G. Harding, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman—and Chief 
Justice Earl Warren have been among the 
distinguished members of the shrine during 
its 85-year history. Another well-known 
Shriner is movie potentate Cecil B. DeMille, 
who inspired the props and sets for the recent 
initiation feast of his temple (Al Malaikah, in 
Los Angeles). 

Every candidate for shrine membership 
takes the charitable duties of shriendom se- 
riously. Those elected are ready to partici- 
pate in circuses, football games, and other 
events to raise money for shrine charities— 
crippled children's hospitals, Masonic old 
people’s homes, children’s homes, or Masonic 
hospitals. At the Al Malaikah Temple ini- 
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tiation (with 22,000 members, Al Malaikah is 
the second largest shrie temple in the coun- 
try), 300 candidates were initiated. The 
height of their initiation ordeal came when 
they were required to walk barefooted 
through hot sands in groups of four. Since 
the advent of television, attendance at tem- 
ple functions has decreased, but Shriners are 
confident that new members they are acquir- 
ing nationally will keep their temples full in 
the future. 

THEIR REAL JEWELS ARE THE CAST-OFF BRACES 

AND THE CRUTCHES OF CHILDREN 


Irrespective of race, creed, or color, more 
than 250,000 crippled children have been 
treated since 1922 in what the Shriners call 
their “17 temples of baby smiles,” the hos- 
pitals for crippled children, Those who can 
pay may not enter; those who cannot are 
welcome. The annual hospital budget is met 
by a yearly $5 assessment paid by each Noble 
of the Shrine, together with funds that come 
from Shrine-sponsored events. Last year, 
$6.5 million was raised for Shrine hospitals. 
The Philadelphia hospital received $300,- 
000 for operating expenses alone. Typical 
of the kind of case paid for by Shriners in 
the Quaker City is that of Ruth Pachik, 8%. 
Her right leg.was half the length of her left. 
Doctors had to remove her right foot and 
fit her with an artificial leg. The following 
pictures tell her story. 

HELPLESS CHILDREN ARE MADE WELL BY 
“WORLD'S LARGEST CHARITY” 

Skeptics have referred to Shrinedom as 
“the playground of the Masons.” There was 
a time before 1920 when the code of Shriners 
was simply, pleasure and fun. They con- 
sidered themselves the humanizing agency 
of Masonry, seeking to keep alive in men the 
spirit of youth. Then, in 1920, Potentate W. 
Freeland Kendrick put it to Shriners that 
pleasure is something we take out of life, but 
happiness is something we share. He rec- 
ommended to the 46th Imperial Council Ses- 
sion that the order establish a series of 
Shriners hospitals for crippled children. 
They have become what the Shriners call 
the “world’s largest charity,” and saving 
children like Ruth Pachik is now the heart 
of Shrine work. Shriners today have as their 
code Jesus’ words, As ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.“ 


Safety Training Program of Electric 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the rural electrification program is one 
of the most beneficial programs for rural 
life, dairying, and agriculture in general 
that has been developed in the history 
of this Nation. 

In my home State of Texas there are 
78 electric cooperatives, with a vast net- 
work of transmission lines serving the 
rural areas of Texas. 

One of these cooperatives, the Navarro 
County Electric Cooperative, has made 
one of the most outstanding industrial 
safety records in the Nation. That elec- 
tric cooperative operated for 546,000 
consecutive man-hours, handling high- 
voltage wires, without an accident. 
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This outstanding record was compiled 
under the direction and leadership of 
Osie Cauble, of Corsicana, a statewide 
leader in Texas in rural electrification. 

The account of this record of the Na- 
varro County Electric Cooperative under 
the leadership of Osie Cauble is inter- 
estingly told by one of the ablest Texas 
newswriters, Mr. Thomas Turner, of 
Waco, Tex., whose account appears in 
the Dallas Morning News of Sunday, 
July 21, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
account from the Dallas Morning News 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIQUE PROGRAM—TRAINING HELPS REDUCE 
ELECTRIC Co-Op MISHAPS 
(By Thomas Turner) 


CORSICANA, Tex.—Several weeks ago a 
43-year-old truck driver suffered a some- 
what unusual accident when a long length 
of heavy electric wire, after being cut, coiled 
up quickly like a snake and poked the end 
into the man’s leg. 

The man, after the first shock of the inci- 
dent, came close to crying. Not at the pain 
but at the disappointment—his leg injury 
snapped one of the Nation's outstanding in- 
dustrial safety records. 

For 546,000 consecutive man-hours, the 
Navarro County Electric Co-Operative went 
about its dangerous work of handling high- 
voltage electricity without an injury that 
kept a worker off the job. 

That's about the equivalent of a busy 
company going 10 straight years without a 
serious accident—something very few homes 
or companies have ever done. 

The safety record was by far the best ever 
attained in Texas by any of the State's 78 
electric co-ops. It ranked sixth among the 
thousands of co-ops in the Nation when it 
was ended by the snaky wire. 

The boss of the unhappy injured truck 
driver, ironically, is one of the main reasons 
Texas’ electric co-ops today have high stand- 
ards of safety. Osie Cauble, a Hill County 
native who almost grew up on an electric pole, 
has been State chairman of a unique co-op 
safety training program for 13 years. 

Cauble was instrumental in the founding 
of the Texas Job Training and Safety Pro- 
gram, a statewide organization supported 
mainly by the co-ops who take part. As long 
as 6 years ago all but 3 of the State's 78 rural 
co-ops joined in the safety program, and 
now all but 2 do. 

“When I first went to work in this business, 
over in Hillsboro with a private power com- 
pany in 1924, electric companies just handed 
you a book with safety rules in it and warned 
you what would happen if you didn't follow 
It.“ says Cauble. 

“It was a good book, but there is more to 
safety on the job than just reading a book. 
It's a matter of constant education, and the 
biggest need in most cases is for management 
education. Emment is really interested in 
their personal safety, more than just for 
economic reasons. And safer workers do bet- 
ter work, too.“ 

Cauble is manager of the Navaro County 
Co-op. It has 19 workers, 12 of them men 
out in the field engaged in work of hazardous 
nature at best and extra-dangerous in 
storms, darkness and such times. 

Under the statewide co-op safety training 
program, they attend weekly safety meetings. 
Once a month 1 of 6 highly-trained special- 
ists from Texas A and M College comes in for 
a detailed lesson on transformers, regula- 
tors, meters and the dozens of other types 
of equipment used in the big business of 
moving electricity. First-aid and artificial 
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respiration courses are constantly kept up 
to date. 

It’s hard for the laymen to see, but sav- 
ing lives in one industry saves money for 
them all over the long haul. 

Navarro County's co-op has a sizable col- 
lection of citations and awards for its fine 
safety record. Cauble was surprised at the 
most recent State conference of the job 
training and safety program in Austin by the 
presentation of a fancy plaque praising 
work in promoting safety. The safety evi- 
dence he likes most, however, is a live 
active employee, 


Mutual Security Act of 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 

The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union had und 
consideration the bill (S. 2130) to ame 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I ses 
what the clock says, 7 o'clock; in fact 
both clocks. And, I know that 
amendment such as the one I offe 
and this second one should have been 
considered by the committee, and 


they been in shape in time, they would 


have been considered and I can ‘will 
the Members of this House that they 
be considered by appropriate commit ooh 
in the future, should this House rej x 
both of them. I also think that in a 
interim perhaps the American peop 
will make their wishes better know? to 
the Members of this House in regard 
our treatment of dictators in tin 
America, and perhaps that will help in 
deciding the issue the next time. to 
Now, this amendment simply seeks 
say that we give no direct economic 
military aid to countries in Latin Amer 
ica which the State Department deter 
mines to be governed by dictators. t 
The basis for the amendment is : 
we should not give economic or military 
aid to countries whose form of gover?” 
ment we abhor unless the military ne 
cessity is clear and urgent, a condi 
which does not exist in Latin Ameri 
I want to make it plain that excepti 
are specifically set forth, such a5 
quests for funds for health programs. 
including mosquito control and inte t 
tional organizations. This amendmen, 
only affects economic and military ald. 
I received a letter from Mr. AD this 
J. Biemiller, former Member of 
House, now the able legislative counsel 
for the CIO. 2 
This is a letter giving official endorse 
ment by that body to this amendment 
The American Federation of Labor 7 
Congress of Industrial Organizations strong 
supports the use of United States fore tic 
policy to develop and nourish democra y 
institutions in other nations. It is Cle, 
to us, as we are sure it is clear to the Mem 
bers of Congress. That this principle cy 
negated when our country provides na- 
economic aid to those Latin American ™ 
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lons which are firmly in the grip of dic- 

We believe that the product of our 

ocratic institutions should not be used 

to shore up and perpetuate totalitarian in- 
Stitutions anywhere in the world. 


1 I haye a great deal of faith in the 
Udgment of military men, but I have 
looked at the Defense Department re- 
Port, as I hope you gentlemen have, and 
Vase, for example, what they say about 
enezuela. I call it to your attention. 
They say that Venezuela is “a model of 
the Private-enterprise system which 
Constitutes an example for the rest of 
here.” 
T have news for the man who wrote 
that balderdash. Venezuela is a dicta- 
D, a tight police state, whose pres- 
ent ruler overthrew a representative 
Tegime, something that Mr. Truman at 
the time publicly condemned. Model of 
à private enterprise system indeed. 
I could also tell the writer about the 
American citizen who was in my 
og last week to tell me how he had 
b imprisoned for more than a week 
Y the Venezuelan Security Police less 
— a month ago and had been denied 
right to see American authorities. 
Modet of private enterprise? I could 
er the gentleman to what the Arch- 
tiähop, the leading Catholic prelate in 


ent in a pastoral letter. He said: 
Our country’s wealth is increasing with 
tanishing rapidity. But no one can say 
Wa wealth is being distributed in a 
it | Which enables all Venezuelans to share 
live a very large number of our people 
nur in Conditions that can hardly be called 


areas the social evils condemned by 

ishop Arias are Venezuela's wide- 

— unemployment and extremely low 

exist rates. He pointed out that these 

ing at a time when owners are grow- 

dizzying ot and richer “at an almost 
Is Speed.” 

toh this one of the countries we want 
me I say “No.” 

rentie CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

leman from Oregon has expired. 


“A Golden Opportunity” on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


Ix OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘ Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


tna; KEFAUVER. Mr, President, I ask 
the ous consent to have printed in 
tho Appendix of the RECORD a very 
Hera Ul column from the New York 
Tippud Tribune of July 18 by Walter 

Thana on the civil rights problem. 
Was aoe, being no objection, the column 
as foo oed to be printed in the RECORD, 

ws: 

A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

N (By Walter Lippmann) : 
the Senaat civil-rights legislation 1s before 
the tena the crucial question is whether 
Willing 1 from the Southern States are 
s to let a bill pass which is directed 
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solely to securing and protecting the right 
of Negroes to vote. There have been some 
indications that Senator Russet may be 
willing, after the southern minority have 
argued their case, to let the majority of the 
Senate pass such a bill. There is, also, some 
reason to think that Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON is feeling his way toward a compro- 
mise based on limiting the substance of the 
bill to the single issue of suffrage in the 
Southern States. 

By such a compromise the southerners 
would be making a very big concession. But 
they would avoid, or at least postpone for 
some considerable time to come, what would 
amount to a decisive defeat on the whole 
range of civil rights issues. If they resorted 
to a filibuster to destroy a bill amended to 
deal only with Federal voting, there is a very 
good chance, as Mr. Rowland Evans, Jr., re- 
ported in the New York Herald Tribune the 
other day, that they will provoke a movement 
to amend the rules of the Senate in order 
to abolish the right to filibuster, 

If ever the rules are amended, the 
southerners will be faced with a majority 
in the Senate which is prepared to use the 
Federal power to enforce all the civil rights 
laws, including that against segregation in 
the public schools. 

The South, therefore, has much to lose 
by being intransigent, and it has much to 
gain by a concession on the right to vote. 

The word “compromise” needs to be de- 
fined. A genuine compromise would be an 
understanding that the bill should be 
amended by cutting out part IIT, which deals 
with integration in the schools and other 
civil rights. Such an amendment would 
mean that the special feature of this bill— 
the use of injunction—would be limited to 
the cases where there is a denial by local 
election officials of the right to vote. The 
injunction procedure would not apply to 
the school problem, or to the other civil- 
rights problems. 

It would not be a true compromise, on the 
other hand, to cut out part III, and then 
also to amend part IV to require trials by 
jury in all election cases. That would 
amount to the emasculation of the bill, and 
would mean that Congress was passing a 
bill that was not meant to be enforced. 
Either the Federal Government is to have 
power to secure and protect the right to 
vote or it is not to have that power. That 
power can be, and should be, strictly de- 
fined. But there is no half-way station 
between granting and not granting the 
power. 

There may be in the making something 
bigger than a compromise on the bill which 
is now before the Senate. We may venture 
to hope that for the first time there exists 
an opportunity for something like a na- 
tional settlement and understanding based 
on the inherent principle and implied policy 
of an amended bill. 

The principle of the amended bill would 
be that the paramount civil right of an 
American citizén is the right to vote. If he 
can qualify under rules that are the same 
for all, the right to vote is his guaranty 
that he will be heard and listened to and 
counted. 

The corollary of this principle that the 
right to vote is the paramount civil right is 
that the other civil rights are not to be en- 
forced by the executive power of the Federal 
Government. They are to be brought into 
being by persuasion, experiment, negotia- 
tion, and by judicial process. 

It would be a bright day for the country 
if there could be a general national under- 
standing based on such a view of the scope 
and nature of Federal intervention in the 
problem of civil rights. There are great 
reputations to be made by those, be they in 
Congress or in the administration, who 
seize the opportunity which is open, and 
make themselves the architects of such an 
understanding. 
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The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp an article 
by the senior Senator of my State, the 
Honorable SryLes Barons, which ap- 
peared in the Hearst papers, together 
with a resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives of the State of New 
Hampshire, in tribute to the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

The article and resolution follow: 


(By United States Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Republican, of New Hampshire) 


Wasuincron, May 4.—Since Joe McCarthy 
came to the United States Senate after his 
election in 1946, Communist power has been 
in the ascendency. Since that time, com- 
munism has continued to expand and today 
it holds fast in its grip one-third of the 
earth's surface and imprisons almost a bll- 
lion human beings. Its advance agents, 
moreover, are diligently at work in areas all 
over the still-unconquered world. 

Communist forces have almost without 
diminution scored one victory after another. 
These Communist victories had been 
achieved not so much by direct Soviet con- 
quest, but too often because of the weakness, 
the vacillation, and even acts of betrayal on 
the part of people in the still-free world. 
Joe McCarthy saw all this very clearly and 
in his direct fashion undertook to grapple 
with the forces responsible for our deteriora- 
tion in his own area—Washington. 

Because he never gave ground and never 
retreated in the face of the most devastating 
counterattacks, there was always dust swirl- 
ing about him. History seemed to have or- 
dained him for this very rugged role and he 
played it like a martyr. In so doing, he 
dramatized resistance to underground Com- 
munists such as it has never been dramatized 
before—either here in the United States or 
anywhere abroad. He stirred most of his 
countrymen for a time from the complacency 
that even now blankets the land. He should 
have earned the gratitude of the whole free 
world. 

The Communists, however, had mapped 
out a campaign the purpose of which was to 
portray him as a symbol of resistance to 
Communist infiltration. They thereupon 
undertook a diabolical campaign to destroy 
the symbol. Whether they have succeeded in 
this, the future will tell. 

Joe in the face of 7 years of unremitting 
assault never yielded. His spirit was a fight- , 
ing one to the end. But his once powerful 
body, however, could not keep pace and 
he died—<died of attrition and in battle. I 
hope, however, that the spirit of resistance 
that he sought to engender will not depart 
the land with him. 

When history views this performance of 
Joe's, I am sure it will reserve for him a 
very high niche on its fabled walls. It has 
always reserved for the courageous a place 
of prominence, and as the legions of com- 
munism march closer to our homeland, there 
will be more and more people who will, like 
Joe, rise up and do battle. 

The struggle that lies ahead for all of us 
will be a titanic one. It will probably take 
a great toll of lives—just as it has taken 
Joe's. But if his successors play their par- 
ticular roles with the same show of courage 
that characterized his every action, we can- 
not fall to win in the end. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF SENATOR 
JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 
Whereas we haye learned of the passing of 
Joseph R. McCarthy, United States Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin; and 
Whereas Senator McCarthy bas served his 
country with valor and has won the respect 
of all who knew of him: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives, do 
hereby pay tribute to this fearless crusader 
who, more than any other one person, has 
awakened Americans to the dangers of com- 
munism; and be it further 
Resolved, That when the house adjourns 
today it adjourn in memory of this dearly 
beloved Senator; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Mrs. McCarthy. 
W. Dovcias SCAMMAN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
JOSEPH F. ECKER, 
Representative from Manchester. 
GEORGE T. Ray, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Inflation Awareness Grows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted, I present some 
thoughtful comments upon the problem 
of inflation which appeared in last 
evening’s Washington Star over the sig- 
nature of Sylvia Porter. The specter of 
inflation is becoming increasingly real 
and important in the minds of rapidly 
growing numbers of people throughout 
the country. Miss Porter’s article is a 
useful reminder of the seriousness of the 
problem and that we in Congress should 
be doing something about it. 

INFLATION AWARENESS GROWS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A new attitude seems to be emerging— 
an attitude which I can't recall having 
sensed as strongly since the war. 

It is an awareness among average folks 
who ordinarily don't bother to think about 
inflation or the constant rise in prices. 

It is an awareness which is not taking 
just the form of a grim resignation to the 
trend. Rather, it is an awareness which is 
taking the form of an angry determination 
to try to force the spiral to a halt by 
individual action. 

NATIONWIDE TRIP CITED 

Maybe I'm whistling in the dark, but in 
the past 3 weeks I have made a wide swing 
around the United States. On this trip I 
have listened to dozens of ordinary middle- 
class folks blow off steam about what's hap- 
pening to prices. I have received scores of 
letters, taken notes on many telephone calls. 
Surely, I can’t be hearing only from the 
exceptions, 

Here are samples of what I'm hearing: 

From a minister in Ohio: “I thought you 
might like to know that here is one man 
who is getting really mad about the con- 
tinuing inflationary trend of our American 
economy. I'm mad clear through and 
mostly because nobody, from President 
Eisenhower down, is doing anything about it. 

“How do I fight inflation? Well, we have 
a 1953 Chevrolet station wagon. which is 
completely paid for, To fight inflation, Iam 
planning to drive this car until it falls 
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apart. © © è I'm fed up with continually 
rising prices and I will go on my own private 
strike.” 7 

From an insurance salesman in upper New 
York State: I never thought about this (in- 
flation) much because I've always made 
money. Now I find selling insurance is 
harder and harder because people ask me 
how much their insurance will be worth 
10 years from now, and I can't convince 
them that the $10,000 or $20,000 policy they 
buy will protect them as much in 1967 
as in 1957. I don't believe it will myself. 
I'd like to do something about this. What 
can an average citizen do? Where is the 
leadership on this?” - 


WAGE EARNER DISCOURAGED 


From a well-paid union member in north- 
ern California: “I'm paid above the mini- 
mum and I've not been complaining. But 
this is starting to get me down, Every time 
I get more money it disappears into more 
payments for what I have to buy. I feel like 
a dog chasing his tall. I might be too small 
to do anything on my own, but whatever I 
can do—from writing to Washington to boy- 
cotting firms I think are profiteering—I'm 
going to do.” 

From a housewife in Washington, D. C.: 
“What gets me are the little Increases they 
think I won't notice—a dime more for this, 
a quarter more for that, and the money just 
dribbles away. We had to cut our vacation 
short a week because we ran out of money 
and it wasn't because we splurged.” 

Perhaps this anger will evaporate, Per- 
haps it’s only a reaction to the wide pub- 
licity given to the fact that recently living 
costs have been climbing to new highs every 
month. Perhaps, because of my job, I hear 
more squawks than others. 


The Public Works Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following statement. 

May I take this opportunity to ac- 
quaint my fellow Congressmen with 
some of the happenings in the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the past few weeks. 

Only last Wednesday—July 17, 1957— 
the Publie Works Committee reported 
out four major pieces of proposed legis- 
lation. These included the so-called 
omnibus Public Works bill; an amend- 
ment to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933; a bill to kill the present 
lease-purchase agreement for the con- 
struction of Federal buildings and a re- 
turn to direct appropriations for such 
construction, and an authorization for 
the construction of certain improve- 
ments in the Niagara River for power. 

Two of these bills—H. R. 8643 concern- 
ing the Niagara power question and H. R. 
4266 on the Tennessee Valley amend- 
ment—were railroaded through the Pub- 
lic Works Committee without the bene- 
fit of subcommittee action or hearings. 
One member of the committee, who was 
kind enough to grace us with his pres- 
ence for this meeting, then announced 
that any amendments would be voted 
upon en bloc, 
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As to the merits of the two pieces of 
proposed legislation, I have no comments. 
Since committee members were not fur- 
nished with reports on the pro 


projects, nor did we have the opportunity 


of hearing witnesses, I for one have not 
had enough information to pass on the 
merit of these two bills. 

Certainly, gag-rule tactics should have 
no part in the operation of the Congress 
of the United States. And certainly proj- 
ects which are going to be paid for bY 
the taxpayers of our Nation should at 
least have the benefit of some study bY 
members of the House committee before 
they are brought out on the floor for 
final vote. 

There also has been disagreement in 
Public Works Committee sessions on th 
so-called omnibus bill, which con 
about $1,400,000,000 of Federal funds in 
various rivers and harbors and flood: 
control projects throughout the United 
States. 

Most of these projects are of undoubted 


value to the health, safety, and welfare 


of our Nation. But it appears that the 
majority members of the Public Wo 
Committee are intentionally seeking ® 
Presidential veto of this measure. 

The bill has been jammed with 2 
deluge of projects which have not bee? 
approved by the Chief of Army Engineers 
or the Bureau of the Budget. These ob- 
jectional items which make up 9.2 per- 
cent of the proposed public works ap“ 
propriations amount to some $133,600,- 

Last year, the President was forced 
to veto the omnibus bill because of 
inclusion of projects which had not 
adequately studied. The same situa- 
tion exists again this year. 

In still another action by the major- 
ity members of the committee, the pres 
ent lease-purchase agreement for 14 
construction of Federal post offices an 
other Government buildings has bee? 
killed in favor of the outmoded and anti- 
quated direct appropriation method, 
which hasn't been used to build a pos 
office building outside the District of 
Columbia since WPA days. 

A return to the spoils system of di- 
rect appropriation would mean an 10 
mediate increase in the Federal bu f 
of more than $1 billion to take care ° 
the 141 projects now*ready for construc- 
tion under the present lease-purchas? 
agreements which expired last nig? 
Another $3 billion to $5 billion probably 
would have to be added to the Feder 
budget in the near future to provi t 
for the 200 to 300 projects now abou 
ready for approval. 

This lesson in Government economy 
escapes me. The addition of billions d 
dollars to the Federal budget can mea? 
only one thing—an increase in 
taxes if the Federal budget is to remain 
in balance. 

The type of political shinaniga>® 
which have been displayed by the 1 75 
jority members of the House Commit 
on Public Works are to be decried. n 
are in the worst interest of the Nating 
as a whole, and are a disgrace to ise 
orderly legislative processes of the HO tes 
of Representatives and the United Sta 
Government. 


1957 
Cotton Marketing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH: NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 
R Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Mar T, under leave to extend my re- 
ks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
owing le 

extil 


tter and fact sheet from the 
e Workers Union of America: 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1957. 
with Mr. ConcressMAN: Enclosed here- 
please find copy of a fact sheet just 
unio by the research department of this 
cotton dealing with the problem of raw 
n, 
Is to primary purpose of this memorandum 
Posi inform our own membership as to the 
Ar tion which the Textile Workers Union of 
Cà tukes on legislation on cotton mar- 
Come 20w pending before both the Senate 
ttee on Agriculture and the House 
— — on Agriculture. In view of the 
ject und and statistical data on this sub- 
Deasa A our research director has com- 
delle and included in this fact sheet we 
me that you might find this document of 
A ediate interest. 
Cotto, pokesman for the manufacturers of 
fore n textiles, in a recent appearance be- 
taken? House Agriculture Committee, has 
by the Position very similar to that taken 
The po Textile Workers Union of America. 
ton-te: difficulties with which the cot- 
pel 9 industry is now confronted com- 
or in this 22 earn their livelihood from 
immediat 
adequate n to seek e and 
ance in enger bespeak your active assist- 
&chieving legislative action on this 


ma a, ” 
of — z one-price cotton” at this session 


UNION OF AMERICA 
terests Position is that it is in the best 
ton text of the American consumer, the cot- 
try, ws Worker, the cotton textile indus- 
Governmens on towing industry, and the 
the Worl t, that (a) a single-price system 
ent tw d price of cotton—replace the pres- 
©-price system which establishes a 
cotton, Price for domestic than for foreign 
Story piod (b) that farmers receive compen- 
ference petuetlon apn equal to the dif- 
tected tween the market price and pro- 

à Price of cotton. à a 
* THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RAW COTTON 


Th, 
eren ln Was precipitated by a number of 
Thay factors: 
or existence of a program for the sale 
Corpora held by the Commodity Credit 
Prices, 5 on on the world market at world 
Pport to 7 cents a pound below current 
Fx: and domestic spot market 
Million ba CCC will have sold about 7.7 
Sane €s for export between August 1, 
additiona] Just 15, 1957, and will sell an 
tween A 2.9 million bales for export be- 
Ugust 16, 1957, and August 1, 1958. 
Tesul accumulated stockpile has 
tially lowered and will continue 


the tow pee was fostered not only by 
the finan charged by the CCC but also 
ancial help provided by Export- 
Bank loans, the International Co- 


ma WUA's 


Hi 
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operation Administration, and titles I and 
II of Public Law 480. 

B. The cotton products export program, 
which compensates exporters of processed 
cotton goods, has resulted in the payment of 
$12,388,000 is differential payments in the 
period from August 1, 1956, through June 21, 
1957, and has raised total exports slightly 
above previous years“ levels. 

The differential payment equals the differ- 
ence between domestic and foreign prices of 
raw cotton; it is, therefore a measure of the 
disadvantage suffered by American cotton 
textile producers in competition with foreign 
manufacturers. 

C. The current high level of raw cotton 
exports has helped reestablish America's po- 
sition in the free world cotton market but, 
at the same time, it has substantially reduced 
the American carryover to about 11.6 mil- 
lion bales, 3 million bales below that of Aug- 
ust 1, 1956. As for the new crop, it is ex- 
pected that the acreage devoted to cotton will 
be the lowest in 80 years; upland cotton in 
cultivation on July 1, 1957, totaled 1444 mil- 
lion acres, compared to 16.8 million on July 
1, 1956. The allotment was 17.6 million 
acres but 3 million were placed in the acre- 
age reserve program under the soil-bank pro- 
vision. Raw cotton production in the 1957 
crop year (August 1, 1957—-July 31, 1958) is 
currently estimated at 11.3 million bales as 
compared with 13.3 million last year, This 
drop in cotton production will leave a small 
margin out of the current supply for ex- 

There is, therefore, some concern 
about the adequacy of the cotton supply. 
With output declining and exports continu- 
ing at high levels under the export subsidy 
programs, domestic cotton prices may tend to 
rise and thereby place the domestic textile 
industry under a greater competitive disad- 
vantage. 

D. The relative position of cotton in total 
fiber consumption in the United States has 
been constantly dropping, with its share be- 
ing diverted to synthetic fibers. This trend 
has recently aroused the concern of the man- 
ufacturers and the raw cotton interests who 
see a need for lowering cotton prices to meet 
this competition. 

E. The cotton middlemen (particularly the 
brokers, merchants, and ginners, compres- 
sors, shippers, and warehousemen) have be- 
gun to complain that, with so much cotton 
bought and handled by the Government, 
especially in the case of exports, they are 
losing out on the business, 

F. Raw cotton cultivation costs have 
dropped measurably because of the mechani- 
zation of many processes, increased use of 
irrigated lands and of fertilizers, and the 
growth in the size of farms. Many farmers, 
particularly the big ones, are able to make 
substantial profits at much lower prices than 
the support level and even the world price. 

G. The rising cost of living has made the 
public more sensitive to the cost of the 
support program and there has been consid- 
erable concern about high prices. Those 
doubting the value of these programs have 
become more articulate as the present price- 
support program with its acreage limitation 
and soil-bank-payment provisions has not 
solved the farm problem. Scandalous prac- 
tices and irrational payments are being un- 
covered. 

H. The present administration has been 
unfriendly to the high price-support pro- 
grams, preferring flexible price supports. 
With the failure of the soil-bank program, 
it has renewed its interest in flexible-price 
programs with the hope of moving toward 
a completely free price market. 

I. These developments are worrying the 
agricultural groups who are concerned lest 
the price-support programs lose out under 
the impact of the economy wave. They 
have, therefore, become more sympathetic 
to the idea of such compensatory production 
payments as the program in effect in the 


_ wool-growing industry. 
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J. Local merchants oppose the soil-bank 
program, because the soil retirement, though 
maintaining the farmers’ income, has re- 
duced local business. 

IMT. ALTERNATIVE POSITIONS 

A number of plans which seek to meet the 
present cotton crisis have been proposed in 
Congress. 

A. Continuance of the current plan. Under 
this program, national acreage allotment will 
continue; under the sliding provisions, the 
support price of 77 percent of parity (32.74 
cents) may be raised to about 85 percent of 
parity. 

B. Free market prices with no compensa- 
tory payments. The administration would 
prefer to support prices at a level which 
would eliminate all surplus (about 24 cents 
a pound) and maintain current marketing 
quotas, Farmers would not be paid any 
compensatory payments. 

C. Lower support prices and more acreage. 
One bill (S. 2273), sponsored by the Farm 
Bureau, would give farmers a choice between 
the current program and a plan for 75 per- 
cent support prices with a 20 percent rise in 
acreage allotment. 

D. Loans and compliance payments. The 
Poage bill (H. R. 877) provides for loans at 
75 percent of parity plus compliance pay- 
ments up to 90 percent of parity with a limit 
on payments to a single farmer of $10,000. 

E. Two-price system. H. R. 7816 would give 
farmers 90 percent of parity on their share 
of the domestic market and the world price 
for export. The domestic market quota 
would be limited to seven-tenths of the pres- 
ent acreage allotment. 

F. Two-price system plus processing tax. 
H. R. 7836 would provide producers full 
parity of income (38 to 48 cents a pound) 
on domestic allotment, equalling two-thirds 
of present allotments, and world price for 
exported cotton, with financing provided by 
a tax on all processors of cotton and syn- 
thetics. 


IV. TEXTILE WORKERS UNION POSITION: WORLD 
PRICE PLUS COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS TO 
FARMERS 


TWUA believes that the present situation 
Is intolerable from the point of view of the 
textile worker, the textile industry, and the 
consumer, We are in favor of protecting the 
farmer but believe that the present approach 
will, in the long run, provide no solution to 
the cotton problem. Maintenance of the 
current high cost of cotton will only dis- 
courage expansion of cotton usage and 
thereby aggravate the problems of surplus 
accumulation. The wide gap between for- 
eign and domestic prices makes the domestic 
textile industry vulnerable to outside com- 
petition. With the Federal Government un- 
willing to provide direct controls on imports, 
the cotton-price program will lead to the 
strangulation of the domestic textile in- 
d 


ustry. 

We therefore propose the following pro- 
gram: 

A. A single price, determined on the open 
market, for raw cotton, to equalize domestic 
and world prices. 

B. Compensatory production payments to 
farmers, equal to the difference between the 
price received and the support price for that 
portion of the crop used for domestic con- 
sumption or that produced under a defined 
marketing program. 

C. Maximum production payments of $10,- 
000 to any single enterprise; under present 
price-support levels, this would mean pay- 
ments for approximately 400 bales, 

D. We have also proposed that, pending 
the adoption of this program, support be 
given to the Smith bill (S. 314)—and iden- 
tical bills introduced by Cor- 
FIN (H. R. 7446), Cooter (H. R. 8155), Mc- 
INTRE (H. R. 7054) and Hare (H. R. 7032)— 
which would authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make available to American tex- 
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tile manufacturers of cotton products for 
export the “surplus cotton owned by the 
Commodity. Credit Corporation at such 
prices as the Secretary determines will allow 
the United States cotton textile industry to 
regain the level of exports of cotton prod- 
ucts maintained by it during the period 
1947 through 1952” and to meet competition 
from foreign imports. 

We see the following advantages to the 
various affected interests under this pro- 


A. Textile worker: Lower prices for cotton 
would permit the industry to push the prod- 
uct into new uses and to expand markets. 
A 20-percent or 25-percent reduction in raw 
cotton costs would also permit an increase 
in wages, since labor costs on medium count 
fabrics represent about 40 percent of the 
current raw material cost. 

B. Consumer: Prices of cotton products 
would be substantially reduced at a time 
when all other prices are being increased. 

C. Cotton farmer: His interests would be 
safeguarded, since he would be compensated 
directly for the cotton he produces under 
the protected program. The limitation on 
payments to any one farmer would insure 
the protection which the family farmer 
needs. The large mechanized farmer, al- 
ready producing cotton at costs below the 
world price, is making money thereon. The 
industry would be able to hold its world 
markets, 

D. The Government: It would be freed 
from all the responsibilities of cotton pur- 
chase and marketing, and be able to dis- 
band its complicated administrative struc- 
tures. There would be a saving in actual 
outlays by the Government, depending on 
the plan, variously estimated as running up 
to $100 million a year. 


Farm Economy Muddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
ator W. Kerr Scorr, of North Carolina, 
is recognized throughout the Nation as 
one who understands the problems of the 
farmer. His recent Washington report 
has again brought to the attention of the 
people of North Carolina the weaknesses 
of our present agricultural program. 
The Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette on July 
20, 1957, in an editorial, reiterated Sena- 
tor Scorr’s views. 

I commend the contents of this edi- 
torial to the Members of the Congress as 
being worthy of their perusal and ear- 
nest consideration: 

5 Farm Economy Mods 

Senator W. Kerr Scorr, of North Carolina, 
in his current Washington report, has some 
rather disturbing things to say about the 
condition of our farm-economy program. 

We quote Senator Scorr: 

“Every year, it seems that our farm econ- 
> omy faces tougher and more difficult deci- 
sions than the year before. 

“This is generally true for all segments of 
the farm economy, and it seems particularly 
true for cotton and tobacco, which are the 
main money crops in North Carolina. 

“Next year, for example, both these com- 
modities are facing the most crucial test in 
Congress in the past 20 years. 

“Secretary Benson has served notice that 
che will seek authority to set price-support 
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levels anywhere he pleases between zero and 
90 percent of parity. 

“There is a good chance that his efforts 
to throw tobacco in with the rest of the 
farm commodities so far as price supports 
are concerned will be defeated. Everyone 
agrees that tobacco is a unique product and 
must be treated as such, but most anything 
can happen when catch-all legislation is put 
before Congress. 

“Cotton, however, is a different story. This 
commodity must walk a tight rope between 
foreign competition on the one hand and 
competition at home from synthetic fibers 
on the other. 

“Many people feel that the present for- 
mula under which cotton operates is unreal- 
istic and should be changed. 

“The Parm Bureau, for example, has rec- 
ommended that the 1958 crop be supported 
at 75 percent of parity, which translates into 
price supports per pound at about the same 
figure the 1957 crop is supported. Unless 
some changes are made in the present law, 
price supports on cotton will inch up a few 
cents per pound next year under the flexible 
price-support program. 

“Most everyone agrees that a matter of a 
very few cents per pound means the differ- 
ence between the use of cotton or synthetics 
in many fabrics. Price trends show that 
cotton must stay at about the present mar- 
ket price to compete successfully with syn- 
thetics. 

“Taking a different approach from the 
Farm Bureau is quite a large segment of 
producers and cotton manufacturers who 
feel that farmers should be allowed to plant 
all the cotton they desire and let only that 
portion of their total production that goes 
into domestic manufacture be supported by 
the Government. 

“This is the twice-price approach. That 
is, farmers would receive 90 percent of parity 
for that part of their crop that is used in 
the United States. The cotton would be 
sold on the market at competitive market 
prices, and farmers would receive a direct 
subsidy from the Government between the 
market price and 90 percent of parity. On 
the remainder of their crop, there would be 
no subsidy or price support. 

“This would certainly put cotton on a 
competitive basis with both synthetics and 
foreign production. 

“At the same time, it would enable Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers to more effectively 
compete with imports in this country and in 
overseas markets alike. 

“There are some dangers, however, in the 
two-price approach as it would apply to 
cotton. Among other things, it would be 
hard to tell where the market price would go 
under conditions where there are no price 
supports. That is, there is no way of know- 
ing how low the producers of synthetic fibers 
would be willing to push their products to 
compete with cheaper cotton. It could well 
be that the larger synthetic manufacturers 
would deliberately lose money on their pro- 
duction for 2 or 3 years in the hope of in- 
creasing the subsidy to cotton to the point 
where Congress would refuse to appropriate 
money for that purpose. A 

“Which brings us to the really basic danger 
of any two-price plan for farm products, 
There is no way of knowing when Congress 
may snap its fingers and say this is the end. 
There will be no more money to subsidize 
this crop or that. If that danger can be 
avoided, it will greatly improve the chances 
of two-price plans in Congress next year. 

“I have always felt that it would be a 
good idea to give two-price plans a chance 
and see what they would do. Basically, it is 
a good approach, and I would certainly like 
to see it tried if the kinks can be worked out. 

“But even then, there is another danger. 
To except what he has recommended him- 
5 Benson has said a flat No.“ 
Which means trouble for any program he 
refuses to go along with.” 


July 23 
A Longtime View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish tO 
insert the following article from the June 
issue of the Michigan Courthouse Re- 
view, by Elwood M. Brake, entitled “A 
Longtime view“: 


A LONGTIME VIEW 


(By Elwood M. Brake, county school superin+ 
tendent of Ionia County, and dean of 
county superintendents of the State) 


I was elected county commissioner of 
schools for Ionla County in 1923. I serve 
24 years in this elective political office and by 
July-1, will have served 10 years as an em- 
ployee of the county board of education in 
the capacity of county superintendent 
schools, This combined service is longer 
than that of any county superintendent sert- 
ing in Michigan at the present time. I have 
recently signed a new 3 year contract. 


During the time I have been in offic® 
school enrollment has increased more than 
50 percent, though the number o! sc 
districts has decreased from 141 to about 8% 
Annexation will continue until there 
but 10 or 12 districts. It is unfortunate that 
Michigan copied after the Eastern States and 
divided into so many districts, The Flor! 
system with only one board of education and 
one superintendent in the county is capable 
of giving all schools in the county equal serv” 
ices and the tax rate is the same to all. How, 
ever, Michigan is evolving into a system of 
community school districts, most of whic? 
will eventually offer a 12-grade program. 

The county office will be the intermediaté 
office between the State school office and thé 
local community district. It will provide 
those services on a countrywide basis, whic 
districts of less than 10,000 cannot afford 4 
provide locally, but which their citizens wil 
demand. I refer to such services as supe!” 
vision of instruction, providing speech cot 
rectionists, homebound instruction for those 
physically unable to attend school, class“ 
rooms for mentally and physically handi- 
capped and health programs including suc? 
preventive programs as the fluoride p 
to prevent tooth decay. 

Administrative services will include (1) 
tax allocation and administration, (2) x 
cial accounting and auditing, (3) adminis- 
tration of the tuition provision of the State 
School Ald Act, (4) administration of tb? 
school transportation code, (5) teacher cer 
tification code, (6) administrating national 
school lunch and special milk program, 8 
(7) administration of the Federal commod! 
ties distribution program. 

It is my opinion that only office and travel” 
ing expense should be provided from 
county budget and that all other funds 
should come from State school aid. State 
school aid should go only to local district 
and to the county district.- All 
should be rendered by one or the other. 
Thorough study indicates one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the State school aid should g9 è 
county districts to provide those services no 
possible on a local level. 

I feel that the county school office is much 
more important to all the people in 
districts, as well as small, than at the 
I was first elected. It will continue to grou 
in importance as it better serves the need’ 
of our future citizens. 
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Everybody Can Help Lick Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Wednesday, June 26, 1957 
: HIESTAND. Mr Speak 
8 2 Speaker. 
Gone the basic cause of inflation is 
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So the solution is to reshape tax policies 
to provide greater incentive for business. 
But how about the little guy? Isn't that 
leaving him out? 

“Such tax changes are not a matter of low- 
ering es on ‘big business and the rich’ 
while ‘the poor’ get no relief. Saying so is 
good demagoguery, but poor economics. Tax 
revision is a common-sense matter of doing 
what is needed in a free enterprise economy 
to eliminate the burdenss of inflation and 
the threat of unemployment, both of which 
are far more disastrous to ‘the poor’ than 
to any other economic category.” 

As for putting the brakes on demand, 
that brings up a topic much on the front 
pages for the past 6 months; economy in 
government. Government? That means 
all of us. 

This, we believe, is»the most significant 
passage of the entire article, the one whose 
truth touches home: 

“Government can cut spending only in 
response to a common decision of the citi- 
zenry that its highest welfare lies in for- 
going desirable but not essential expenses of 
government until the inflation problem is 
licked. 

“Present dim prospects for this Spartan 
decision exemplify the vital need for a more 
realistic public understanding of the con- 
sequences of not making it. A wholesale 
constriction of government spending is in- 
volved and even the most ardent advocates 
of public economy usually want it accom- 
plished by sacrificing somebody else’s pet 
program.” 

Mr. Hosmer’s prescription for bringing in- 
fiation under control plainly contains a very 
bitter ingredient—sacrifice. 

Almost everybody agrees with the prescrip- 
tion, of course. 

But how many of us are willing to take the 
medicine? 


The Late Honorable James B. Bowle 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of our colleague and friend the Honor- 
able JAMES Bow ter, of Illinois, has sad- 
dened us all. Mr. Jr,” as I used to call 
him, was a conscientious, sincere, in- 
dustrious, dedicated representative of 
the people of his great congressional dis- 
trict and of the entire Nation. For sev- 
eral years our offices were just across 
the hall on the fourth floor of the Old 
House Office Building and because of 
this close location of our respective work- 
shops, we just quite naturally became 
close friends. 

Although “Mr. Jm” was a man of ad- 
vanced years—one would never know it 
because he had the energy and drive of 
a man at least 25 years younger. There 
was no problem of his constituents that 
was to small for “Mr. Jim” to carefully 
study and to lenda helping hand. 

His sage advice, his kindness, his hu- 
mor, his ability, his friendliness, were all 
marks of his sterling character. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the Master 
has prepared a fine resting place for Mr. 
Jm" in that great mansion on high. 
May God bless and keep his loved ones— 
always. 
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Golden Jubilee of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter 
Abouzeid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
bring to the attention of the House the 
heartfelt tribute that was paid to the 
Right Reverend Archimandrite Peter 
Abouzeid, B. S., on the golden jubilee of 
his ordination to the priesthood. 

Monsignor Abouzeid is the pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church in Lawrence, Mass., 
which is the mother church of the Mel- 
kites in America. 

As a spiritual leader, Monsignor Abou- 
zeid has few equals. 

His accomplishments are truly re- 
markable. 

All who have the pleasure of meeting 
him are impressed by his zeal, his deyo- 
tion, and his saving grace of humor. 

We who live in Greater Lawrence are 
very proud of him because he possesses 
the great human qualities that mark a 
true priest of God. ‘ 

In his honor, therefore, I submit the 
jubilee program that was celebrated on 
Sunday, June 23, 1957, and the biogra- 
phy of Monsignor Abouzeid: 

PARISH COMMITTEE rox THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


General chairman: attorney Wilbur A. 
Hyatt. 

Cochairmen: George A. Hajjar and Edward 
Kfoury. 

Secretary: Albert G. Peters. 

Financial chairmen: Michael Sabbagh and 
James Hajjar. 

Arrangements chairman: attorney Michael 
J. Batal. 

Religious cochairmen: Rey. Nicholas Abra- 
ham, B. S., and Rey. Lucien Maloof, B. S. 

Church decorations chairmen; Irene Kor- 
bey, Eleanor Haffar, Georgette Nahil, and 
Rose Sabbagh. 

Choir cochairmen: Rev. Nicholas Abra- 
ham, B. S., Claire Hajjar, Magda Stephanou, 
and Nesta Saba. 

Auditorium chairman: Joseph Aziz. 

Reception cochairmen: Dr. John T. Batal 
and Zahia Hajjar. 

Program cochàirmen: Doris Hajjar, Sam 
Saba, John Korbey. 

Program committee: Phyllis Hassey, Mrs. 
Said Solomon, Mrs. Sam Saba, Mrs, Richard 
Morway, Mrs. Claire Hajjar. 

Ticket cochairmen: Charles Morris, Vir- 
ginia Aziz. 

Ticket committee: Jessie Morris, Josephine 
Nahil, Dora Ann Hikel, Carol Williams, Ed- 
ward Hikel, Jr., Jenna Aziz, Ted Shiepe, 
Claire Hajjar. 

Publicity cochairmen: Edward Hikel, Jr., 
Brenda A. Finn. 8 5 

Invitations cochalrmen: Rosalie Habeeb 
and Jennie Nassar. 

Invitations committee: Anna Shiepe, 
Eveleyn Hajjar, Emily Hassy, Viola Hassy, 
Angie Morway, Delia Hajjar. 


JUBILEE PROGRAM, GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
ARCHIMANDRITE PETER ABOUZEID, B. S., SUN- 
DAY, JUNE 23, 1957 
11 a. m., Solemn Liturgy of St. John Chry- 

sostom, Archimandrite Peter Abouzeid, B. 5., 

celebrating, His Excellency Archbishop 

Cushing, presiding and preaching. 
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Cocelebrants: Rt. Rev. Archimandrite 
Nicholas Borkhoche, B. S., of Boston; Rt. Rev. 
Justin Najamy, D. D., Central Falls, R. I.; 
Rev. Theophilos Atala, B. S., Montreal, Can- 
ada; Very Rev. John Jadaa, B. S., St. Basil’s 
Seminary; Rev. Emile Sharanevych, Salem, 
Mass. 

Master of ceremonies: Rey. Lucien Maloof, 
B. S., St. Basil's Se > 

Choir master: Rev. Nicholas Abraham, 
B. S., St. Basil's Seminary. Assisted by: Mrs, 
Claire Hajjar and Mrs. Madeleine Stephanou. 

Organists: Nesta Saba and Lorraine Hassey. 

1:30 p. m., Jubilee banquet at Central 
Catholic Auditorium. 

Invocation: The Most Reverend Jeremiah F. 
Miniman, D. D., V. F. LLB., auxiliary bishop 
of Boston. 

American national 
Shiepe. ý 

Lebanese national anthem: Rev. Nicholas 
Abraham, B. 8. 

General chairman: 
Hyatt. 

Cochairman: George A. Hajjar and Edward 
Kfoury. 

Toastmaster: Attorney Michael J. Batal. 

Speakers: Mayor John J. Buckley; Con- 
gressman Thomas J. Lane; Mr. George A. 
Hajjar; Cor-Bishop Joseph David; Msgr. 
Francis M. Juras, pastor, St. Francis Church, 


anthem: Theodore 


Attorney Wilbur A, 


Lawrence; Hon. John E. Fenton, judge of the 


Jand court; His Excellency Most Rev. Jere- 
miah Minihan, D. D., V. F. LLB.; His Excel- 
lency Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D. D., 
LL. D., arcbbishop of Boston; Very Rev. Arch- 
imandrite Peter Abouzeid, B. S., Jubilarian. 

Polikhronion (Long Live the Archbishop), 


Our HONORED JUBILARIAN, Rt. Rev. ARCHI- 
MANDRITE PETER ABOUZEID, B. S. 


It is customary to refer to golden jubi- 
larians in the priesthood as venerable. Al- 
though well entitled to be held in veneration 
because of what he stands for and because of 
what he is and has been to us in St. Jo- 
seph's Parish, it is hard to think of Mon- 
signor Abouzeid as being venerable. His 
youthful appearance and his energetic ad- 
ministration of our parish make it difficult 
for us to realize that he is now completing 
50 years in the sacred priesthood. 

The beloved spiritual father whom we now 
honor was born in the city of Zahle, Leba- 
non, June 25, 1885. He received in holy bap- 
tism the name Joseph. His early education 
included studies as the Jesult School and the 
diocesan schools of his native city at a time 
when the illustrious and far-sighted Greg- 
ory II Yussef still occupied the patriarchal 
throne. 

Fifty-six years ago, in 1901, our jubilarian 
entered the Basilian Order of the Most Holy 
Saviour at the Motherhouse near Saida, Leb- 
anon. He received the name Raphael in the 
novitiate. Two years later, he pronounced 
his simple vows. In January 1907 he was 
admitted to solemn vows. On April 14, 1907, 
the event we now solemnly commemorate— 
his ordination to the sacred priesthood— 
occurred with His Excellency the Most Rev- 
erend Basil Hajjar, D. D., bishop of Saida, 
Officiating as the ordaining prelate. 

As a Basilian Salvatorian Father, our good 

tor became known as Father Peter. In 

e early days of his priesthood, he exercised 
the sacred in various parishes to 
aid the local bishops and clergy, working 
under the direction of Bishop Clement 
Malouf of Cesarea di Fillippo and Bishop 
Basil Hajjar of Saida. Later he was assigned 
to teach in the diocesan schools of Zahle 
where he himself had once been a student. 
During this period, Father Peter worked 
under and became well acquainted with the 
then bishop of Zahle, Monsignor Cyril Mo- 
gabgab, who was destined to reign as patri- 
arch under the title Cyril IX. 

In 1912, our jubilarian received permission 
from his superior general and from his pa- 
triarch to visit his father in New Zealand. 
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His travels to and from New Zealand took 
him through Egypt, Palestine, India, and 
Australia. While in New Zealand, he visited 
Melkite colonies in Wellington, Auckland, 
and Christchurch and exercised the priestly 
ministry among these people with thé per- 
mission and hearty encouragement of Arch- 
bishop Redwood of Wellington, Bishop Wil- 
liam Cleary of Auckland, and Bishop John 
Grimes of Christchurch. 

Upon the return from New Zealand, where 
his missionary labors among the Melkites 
were much appreciated, Father Peter was 
apointed vicor general of the Diocese of 
St. John of Acre in Palestine and superior 
of the Basilan Salvatorian Fathers working 
in that diocese. There he labored for nearly 
2 years in close collaoration with Bishop 
Gregory Hajjar, B. S. 

Toward the end of 1914, Father Peter re- 
turned to the Monastery of the Most Holy 
Savior. During the next 6 years, he devoted 
all his time to study and writing, trans- 
lating from French to Arabic some medita- 
tions òn A Happy Death, and a volume en- 
titled “Chastity,” addressed especially to 
teen-agers and young adults. At this time, 
too, he commenced the monumental task 
of compiling the first concordance to the 
Bible in Arabic, work of some 1,200 pages 
which he published somewhat later. 


On September 10, 1920, Father Peter was 


assigned to parochial work at St. Joseph's 
in Lawrence. At Christmastime that year, 
he was welcomed here as an assistant to 
the then pastor, Msgr. Basil Nahas, B. S. 
Since then, except for the 8-year period of 
his pastorate in Boston, Father Peter has 
been in our midst counseling, directing, and 
encouraging us, He is the founder of all 
the St. Joseph's Parish societies now in 
existence and he continues to be their in- 
spiration, 

A few months after Father Peter’s arrival 
here in Lawrence, we were honored by the 
visit of His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Maximos Saigh, M. S. P., archbishop of Tyre, 
who now reigns gloriously as Maximos IV, 
patriarch of Antioch and all the east, of Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem. Father Peter was 
chosen to serve as secretary to the arch- 
bishop during his tour of eastern United 
States and Canada, 


From the very beginning of his life in the 
United States, Father Peter was active in 
ministering to the scattered Melkites in 
Springfield, Fall River, and Manchester, N. H. 
He visited these cities regularly, in addition 
to attending to his duties as an assistant to 
Archimantrite Basil Nahas at St. Joseph's 
here in Lawrence. Also, Father Peter was 
selected to preach missions to Melkite con- 
gregations in New York, Fall River, Mass., 
Ohio, and in Canada. His work among the 
Melkites of the diocese of Manchester is 
especially worthy of note, encompassing as it 
did some 30 years during which he served 
under 3 bishops. At present, the Man- 
chester mission is staffed by the fathers from 
St. Basil's Seminary in Methuen. 

Upon the return of Monsignor Nahas to 
the mother house of the Basilian Salvatorian 
fathers in Lebanon, Father Peter was pro- 
moted to the pastorate of St. Joseph's. Two 
years later, in 1925. His Eminence the late 
Cardinal O'Connell assigned Father Peter to 
be parish priest of the Church of our Lady 
of the Annunciation in Boston, An account 
of our jubilarlan's discharge of this impor- 
tant assignment appears elsewhere in this 
book, 

In 1933 we at St. Joseph's had the happi- 
ness of welcoming Monsignor Abouzeid back 
to Lawrence as pastor. While in Boston he 
had been advanced to prelatial rank and 
given the title of Archimandrite by Bishop 
Athanasius Khoriaty, of Saida, and also by the 
then reigning patriarch (1927), his beatitude, 
Cyril IX Mogabgab, whom he had served well 
during the latter's tenure as Bishop of Zahle. 
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Since his return to St. Joseph's 24 years 
ago, Monsignor Abouzeid has worked dili- 
gently for the welfare of the parish, Despite 
many duties outside the parish, including 4 
term as provincial superior of the Basilia® 
Salvatorian fathers in the United States, 
and his work in connection with the found- 
ing of St. Basil's Seminary in Methuen, he 
has breathed new life into the parish socie- 
ties. 

The obvious material result of Monsignor 
Abouzeld's labors among us is our beautifu 
Byzantine-style St. Joseph's Church, dedi- 
cated less than 5 years ago. This sacred edi- 
fice is a fitting temple of the Most High God 
modernly equipped and tastefully decorated- 
It affords us a proper setting for the celebra- 
tion of our beautiful Byzantine liturgy an 
for the other ceremonies of our Melkite rite- 
Truly, it is one of the crowning achievements 
of monsignor’s 50 years of priesthood, espe- 
cially when one considers the number and 
the variety of the difficulties he faced during 
the long preparation and construction 
periods. 

Yet it is not the church itself, beautiful as 
it is, that we are proudest of. It is mon- 
signor himself whose effectiveness as a spir- 
itual leader and as a wise counselor is well 
known to us. He has impressed upon us the 
truths of our holy religion in kindly though 
firm fashion so that we are today better 
Catholics, better Melkites and better Amer- 
icans than before his coming. By his prayer- 
ful intercession before the throne of God, 
by his preaching, by his zealous labors for us, 
and by his good example, he has led us gently 
to the feet of Christ. In this way, he has 
rekindled and kept aflame our love for God 
and the church; our special attachment to 
our Melkite traditions, and our loye for the 
United States of America. Without this firm 
spiritual basis for the material advancement 
of the parish, the beautiful new St. Joseph's 
Church could not have become the wondrous 
reality that it is. With grateful hearts Wë 
salute our dear archimandrite and pastor on 
this his golden jubilee and wish him long lif? 
and true happiness, 


Dangerous Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMi RE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the AP- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Greenville 
News, Greenville, S. C.: 

DANGEROUS POWER 

‘The President rather strongly denies he 
would ever send troops into any community 
to enforce a court order. He says he can 4 
imagine a set of circumstances that woul 
call for such action. 

Senator Javrrs, liberal New York Reput- 
nean, describes as hobgoblin“ fears the ob- 
jections of the opposition to portions of 
civil-rights bill and suggests that tu. 
southerners should have faith in Presiden 
tial and judictal restraint. 7 

Why should we have any such faite 
Maybe we could trust Mr. Eisenhower 
forego the bayonet and the concentra 
camp, but how can we be sure his suce 
will? 

The late President Roosevelt violated the 
Neutrality Act when, in 1940, he shi t 
vast store of arms and ammunition to ont 
Britain. Perhaps he was right and did ons 
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what should have been done, but he broke 
the law and went against the advice of 
many of those around him. 

President Truman broke the law when he 
attempted to selze the steel industry to end 
& strike by giving the unions what they 
Wanted. 

Are these “hobgoblins"? 

As for judicial restraint, recent history 
is so vivid and so bitter that the topic needs 
no discussion. 

Both the President and Senator Javits 
appear to be arguing that the authority in 
Question would never be used. To that ex- 
tent they are agreeing with the Southern 
Position that it not only isn’t needed, but is 
dangerous. 

Then why insist that it be in the law? 


Veto Predicted Again for Flood-Control 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
Written by William F. Pyper and appear- 
ing in the Flint, Mich., Journal of July 
11, 1957: 
Vero PREDICTED AGAIN von FLOOD-CONTROL 

Brun 


(By William F. Pyper) 

Wasutnctron—Democratic as well as Re- 
Publican sources in the House are predicting 
& veto if and when Congress passes the om- 
Dibus public works bill which contains a 
$16,085,000 Saginaw Valley flood control and 
Conversation project. 

The $1,450,000,000 bill is up for a final 
Vote of the House Committee on Public 
Works, and may be reported out before 
Nightfall. The House committee has cut 
Nearly $100 million off the Senate version, 
but it still contains a large number of proj- 
ects which lack approval of the chief of Army 
— or the Director of the Budget or 


It.was lack of such approval for a num- 
r of projects which led President Eisen- 


wer to veto a similar bill last year—just 


ahead of an election. 
Republicans on the House Public Works 
ittee have been suggesting for weeks 
that the some thing might happen this year. 
The Republicans blame the Democrats for 
loading the measure with objectionable 
Projects. Michigan's representative on the 
Committee, Republican WIA S. Broom- 
of Royal Oak, has been particularly 
Active in objecting to such projects, espe- 
i ly when the Democrats used proxies to 
Rsert the amendments, 
Now comes a Democrat high up in the 
Councils of his party in the House who is 
to say that the unapproved projects 
gain jeopardize the public works authori- 
"ations for another year. 
ha He couldn't possibly sign this one after 
Ving vetoed the one last year,” said the 
at who preferred to remain anony- 


The bill goes to the Committee on Rules 
* normally would provide a rule under 
en the measure could be considered on 

© floor of the House. In view of the cir- 


à ces, there is some doubt about such 
rule, s 
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If the bill does reach the floor, Repub- 
licans will repeat their efforts to eliminate 
the objectionable projects as well as efforts 
to cut the amounts authorized. They have 
little hope, however. 

“If any changes are made on the floor, 
they'll make the bill worse,“ according to 
the Democratic source. There isn’t a 
chance we'll get a bill that the President 
can sign this year.” 

The House amendments would require 
that the bill go back to the Senate where 
it originated. The Senate might agree to 
the amendments or send the measure into 
a conference committee to fron out differ- 
ences between the two Chambers. With the 
civil-rights filibuster underway, Senate ac- 
tion on anything is extremely doubtful at 
this moment. 

Michigan has a considerable interest in 
the bill, as it did last year. Involved be- 
sides the Saginaw Valley project, are the 
$5,358,000 Kalamazoo River flood-control 
project at Kalamazoo, a $9,825,000 Grand 
River flood-control authorization and some 
smaller river and harbor projects which are 
said to be vital. 


Deep Freeze Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting editorial 
which appeared in the Lawrence, Mass., 
Sunday Sun on July 21, 1957: 

Deep FREEZE TREATMENT 

Barring a last-minute surge of unexpected 
activity, the first session of the 85th Con- 
gress will adjourn with a shameful record of 
inaction on the recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission. 

Grassroots pressure for thrift in govern- 
ment was unprecedented during most of the 
session. Despite this citizen-mandate, the 
congressional committees that must initiate 
the action needed to put the Commission's 
legislative proposals into effect haven't even 
bothered to hold hearings on 80 percent of 
the more than 170 pending bills. 

Instead, for a variety of reasons ranging 
from lack of political courage to belief in 
paternalistic government, the economy drive 
has been restricted to nibbling at appropria- 
tion requests. 

This approach ignored the plainest of 
facts—that it is impossible to cut the cost of 
Government significantly unless the size and 
scope of Federal activity is reduced. 

The task forces of the second Hoover Com- 
mission not only documented the accuracy 
of this age-old truth but pointed out liter- 
ally hundreds of ways and places to reduce 
the size and cost of Government without 
impairing the national security or eliminat- 
ing truly essential Federal programs or serv- 
ices, 

A special United States Chamber of Com- 
merce analysis and comparison of the 1958 
budget and the Hoover Commission pro- 
posals identified 24 places where the adop- 
tion of specific recommendations would make 
possible a cut of at least $1 billion. 

Instead of leaping at this magnificent op- 
portunity, the 85th Co has virtually 
ignored it. Worse yet, it has taken at least 
a dozen actions that are in direct conflict 
with the Commission proposals. 
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With over 6 months of the session already 
gone, Congress has sent only 2 minor Hoover 
Commission bills to the White House. 

The Hoover group completed its painstak- 
ing audit on June 30, 1955. The plausible 
alibi for congressional inaction that year 
was: “We got the recommendations too late 
in the session and must study them.” 

In 1956, some 32 laws implementing 39 
relatively minor recommendations were en- 
acted. But the major dollar-saving pro- 
posals were ignored because they were “too 
controversial to take up in a presidential 
election year. Wait till next year. The 
results of our studies will be in and it's a 
nonelection year, and rea] headway can be 
expected.” 

This—1957—1s that “next year“ and the 
record of apathy and indifference speaks for 
itself. 

An examination of the legislative history 
of the law that established the second Hoover 
Commission reveals that it had unanimous 
bipartisan House and Senate support. 

That law declared it to be the policy of 
Congress “to promote economy, efficiency, 
and improved service in the transaction of 
the public business.” 

It directed the Commission to examine the 
wisdom of the policies of Government, as 
well as the appropriateness of its structure, 
and to submit to Congress its recommenda- 
tions regarding any changes that are neces- 
sary to achieve the above policy objectives, 

‘The Commission completed its assignment 
2 years ago and immediately won bipartisan 
applause. 

But Congress has failed flagrantly to recog- 
nize and discharge its moral obligation to 
evaluate the Commission’s proposals; to 
translate those having merit into dollar 
savings and thereby expedite the achieve- 
ment of long-overdue debt and tax reduc- 
tions. 


The great danger of the prevailing con- 
gressional attitude does not lie in the pos- 
sibility that the Commission's proposals will 
go down the drain. The real danger is that 
no review of Government—such as that made 
by the Hoover Commission—will again be 
made. The size and difficulty of Government 
operation make such periodic reviews im- 
perative. 


Hon. James B. Bowler 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with his many friends and distinguished 
colleagues in mourning the death of 
James BOWLER, our respected colleague 
from Illinois. To his wife, I extend my 
deep personal sympathy in her great loss. 

We, know she will take comfort in the 
admiration expressed in this House by 
the many Members who came to know 
Jim Bow ter during his service among 
us. His long and distinguished career 
in public service will be a continuing 
source of inspiration just as his wealth 
of experience in public administration 
contributed to our work in the Congress. 

His friendly manner was missed dur- 
ing the period of his illness. His love 
for the House of Representatives was 
demonstrated by his faithful attendance 
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and his careful attention to the legisla- 
tion before the Congress. 

Those of us who knew him respected ' 
his judgment and valued him as a friend. 


Jury Trial Is Still the Best System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Greenville 
News Greenville, S. C., on Monday, July 
22,1957. The editorial follows: 

Jury TRIAL Is STILL THE Best SYSTEM 

One of the primary objects of the proposed 
civil-rights bills is to move Federal civil- 
rights cases from the criminal side of the 
court, where juries must judge the facts, 
to the equity side, where judges may convict 
and punish without a jury trial persons 
accused of violating injunctions forbidding 
them to tamper with the rights of others. 

Proponents of the bills justify their posi- 
tion by the charge that, out of prejudice, 
southern juries will not convict officials or 
plain citizens accused of civil-rights viola- 
tions. 

They point to the failure of a Mississippi 
jury to convict on purely circumstantial evi- 
dence two white men charged with murder 
in the death of a Chicago Negro youth and to 
the refusal of a South Carolina grand jury 
to indict five men charged with a nocturnal 
flogging 


They are awaiting the verdict of the Fed- 
eral jury in Knoxville, which soon will de- 
cide the fate of 11 or so persons accused of 
violating a sweeping Federal injunction hav- 
ing to do with integrating the public schools 
of Clinton, Tenn. 

We do not believe in going behind the 
verdict of a jury. But since these people 
have chosen to do so in other cases, they 
might well consider the action of the jury 
which on last Friday acquitted teamsters 
union official James R, Hoffa of charges of 
conspiring and bribing to plant a spy within 
the Senate subcommittee investigating union 
rackets. 

Robert Kennedy, chief counsel of the 
subcommittee which originated the case, 
remarked beforehand that he would jump 
off the Capitol dome if Hoffa were acquitted. 
The Government prosecutor thought Hoffa 
had been caught with the goods on him and 
expressed surprise at the verdict. 

The jury was drawn not from the often 
questioned South, but from the District of 
Columbia, the National Capital. It con- 
sisted of 8 Negroes and 4 whites. Joe Louis, 
Negro ex-heavyweight boxing champion, sat 
in a conspicuous place in the courtroom for 
a day and a half and told newsmen he was 
there to see what was happening to my good 
friend, Mr. Hoffa. 

The jury considered the facts and reached 
a verdict. Unless evidence is produced to 
show that it was tampered with, that ends 
the case and it's good enough for us. No 
man should be forced by his Government to 
stand trial, and risk loss of life, freedom or 
property, except before a jury. 

But if, as the proponents of civil-rights 
legislation imply, there is something wrong 
with the jury system, something should be 
done about it, and the District of Columbia 
is a good place to start. 
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Historical Key West, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle appearing in the July 1, 1957, edition 
of the National Airlines Star Reporter, 
written by Mike Silver, very accurately 
portrays the historical island city of Key 
West, Fla. 

Nowhere else in the United States is 
there to be found such a unique com- 
munity. It is replete with all the advan- 
tages of a vacation and business com- 
munity. The huge naval installations at 
Key West and Boca Chica play a vital 
part in our national-defense system. 
Nowhere else in the world can there be 
found the quality of fishing opportuni- 
ties that are readily available year round 
to tourist and resident alike. - 

The residents of Key West are proud 
of their community, and justly so. They 
welcome the opportunity to explain the 
origin and history of Key West and to 
extend a friendly greeting to the tourists. 

I encourage all of my colleagues, both 
in the Senate and House, to follow the 
footsteps of some of our Presidents and 
explore the salubrious climate of this 
island city. f 

Mr. Silver’s article follows: 

Key West Via NaTIONAL 
(By Mike Silver) 

He was a distinguished-looking executive 
from New York and, out of sixty-odd passen- 
gers aboard 405, I picked him to sit beside. 
As I was seating myself, he opened his brief- 
case and began working feverishly on the 
various papers in it. 

We were airborne before I asked him why 
he had taken a window seat if he was so 
engrossed in his work. He gave mea startled 
look and, recovering his composure, told me, 
rather pointedly, “Look, son, I have been 
flying to Miami 3 times a year for the last 
4 years and I have yet to look out of the 
window, nor do I care where I sit. Would 
you like to trade seats?” 

“No, sir,” I said, “at least, not for the 
present, My main concern is your indiffer- 
‘ence to where you've been, what you're over, 
and where you're going.” 

“Well, son,” I said, “I wouldn't worry too 
much about it, if I were you. I have two 
very important business conferences sched- 


uled for tomorrow. Now, if you don't mind, 


I had better get back to work.” 

“You're awfully touchy,” I said. 

“Keyed up,” he said. 

“Speaking of keyed up,” I said, “have you 
ever been to Key West?” 

He was beginning to get that panicky, 
trapped look on his face, but there was no- 
where for him to turn. He couldn't move 
into the next seat because I was in it, and 
he couldn't jump out because his window 
was closed and sealed. I had him where I 
wanted him. 

“Why should anybody go to Key West?” 
he asked. 

So I told him, like this: 

Key West is the bottom island in a string 
of keys south and west of the southern tip 
of Florida. 

It is easily accessible by plane, car, boat, 
or a combination of all three. 

National Airlines has flights daily into, 
and out of Key West. After a delightful 
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45-minute flight from Miami over the spark- 
ling Gulf of Mexico, a rental car and boat 
with trailer will be waiting for you. This 
can be prearranged at almost any city along 
National's route * * * through Couture Sea- 
Fari. These people also supply complete 
fishing or skin diving equipment. 

By car, it’s a 150-mile drive from Miami 
along the beautiful toll-free Overseas High- 
way. Yachtsmen and skippers of larger craft 
are aided by the 24- to 30-foot water at vari- 
ous docks around the island which permits 
the handling of tankers and ships up to 
15,000 tons. 

When you arrive, you find an exotic coral 
island, surrounded by the clear, blue waters 
of the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Key West is unique as an American city be- 
cause {t blends Cuban, West Indian, and 
Bahamian atmosphere. Its facilities for 
comfort, health, recreation, and business 
however, are on modern American standards. 

Key West architecture is predominantly 
Bahamian as the pictures illustrate, with 
upstairs and downstairs balconies and an 
accent on coolness in summer. There axe 
also many modern housing developments. 
The average tourist has his choiée between 
modern motels with pool facilities and the 
quaint Bahama-type guest houses. 

Key West enjoys the most equable climate 
in the United States as it is the Nation“ 
southernmost city. In fact, the lowest temp- 
erature ever recorded was 41 degrees in 1886. 
The highest was 95 in July of 1956. 

Key West, like all of Florida, has a fabulous 
history. 

It was the base for Spanish adventurers, 
pirate crews, and commercial fishermen. 
English and Negroes from the Bahamas were 
the first permanent settlers in the early 
1800's. Families from New England, Virginia. 
and the Carolinas settled there after Com- 
modore Porter and part of the United States 
naval fleet drove the pirates into the seas. 
Salvaging wrecks was profitable in the early 
days, then came cigar making in 1828, whe? 
Key West was incorporated. Key West is 
English version of the name given the island 
by a Spaniard who saw the bones remaining 
from an Indian battle. He named it Cay? 
Hueso, Isiand of Bones. 

In 1950 vast shrimp beds were discovered 
in the waters between Key West and the 
Dry Tortugas, a stretch of 65 miles. Shrimp- 
ing has since grown into one of the main 
industries on this island. 

The local species is known as Tortugas 
pink shrimp and is highly prized because 
it is tasty, eye-appealing, and easily shelled, 

Some 400 shrimp trawlers operate out 
Key West. Fishing is done in waters ten haa 
20 fathoms deep—the deeper the beds th 
larger the shrimp. Their catch now averas® 
1 million pounds a month. 3 

The dominant sport in Key West is fishing: 
The Gulf Stream, which flows northward 
along the Florida Keys provides one of 15 
world’s finest fishing grounds. Only 5 mil t 
offshore from Key West, this natural habita 
of fighting game fish is easily and quic 
reached from the docks. ts 

A fleet of over 30 deep-sea fishing bog 
is available for charter. Native guides, Who 
have fished these waters all their lives, m 
troduce the uninitiated to the area that ms 
United States Bureau of Fisheries says to 
the Nation’s finest, with over 600 varieties 
be found in Key West waters. 

Gulf Stream fishing produces tarpo™ 
bonito, kingfish, jack snapper, bluefish, 3555 
racuda, jewfish, shark, marlin, wahoo, d < 
phin, cobia, mackerel, and grouper. In er 
shallow flats, from small boats and ©” 
bridges, typical catches include grunts, d 
low-tail, snapper, sea perch, grouper, an 
bass. 

Underwater spear-fishing and skin-divins 
are practiced by many fishermen and s 
men in this area. In fact, people come from 
all over the world to take part in these in 
creasingly popular sports. The clear water 
and numerous islands with sloping 
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give the gogglemen an excellent opportunity 
to enjoy these sports to the fullest. 

Key West offers such a perfect natural 
environment for underwater activities that 
the United States Navy trains their under- 


water demolition teams (frogmen) exten- 


sively there. This is only a small part of one 
of the largest Naval installations in the 
World. Also at this famous naval station are 
the Little White House where President 
Truman stayed during vacations and Quar- 
ters L where President Eisenhower con- 
valesced from his heart attack. 

Some of the most unusual structures in 
the South are in Key West. 

The oldest house was built in 1825 and 
Is located at 322 Duval Street which, accord- 
ing to Ripley, is the longest street in the 
World as it reaches from one ocean to an- 
Other. Ernest Hemingway's former home is 
&t 907 Whitehead Street and the southern- 
Most house in the United States is located 
at the end of Whitehead Street on South 
Street. 

East and West Martello Towers are old 
Civil War forts built in 1861. Incidentally, 
Key West, although southermost city in 
the Nation, was never under the Confederate 

. East Martello, with a fine museum 
and art gallery, is adjacent to the airport. 

Still other attractions are the Key West 
Aquarium, where different species of under- 
Water life are brought in each day, and the 

le Kraals. Kraal is the Dutch word for 
Corral. Giant deep-sea turtles, caught off 
the coast of Nicaragua and averaging 500 
Pounds apiece are brought here to the kraals 
to be slaughtered and canned into soup and 
A part of the harbor is set aside 
and subdivided by wooden partitions in or- 
der to keep the turtles alive prior to slaugh- 
g. enabling tourists to see these huge 

les in their natural state. 

There are a great many dining places in 
Key West, many famous for their Key lime 
Pie. The adventurous can always find na- 
tive dishes cooked and served excellently 

ere, where the local chefs are noted for 

turtle steak, chicken, conch, fish and 
Yellow rice with black beans. For dessert 
there's always Key lime pie (what else?). 

Night life in Key West has its comple- 

t of atmospheric nightclubs that haye 
m the scenes for several movies. The Na- 
n's southernmost city's colorful history, 
as you can see, blends the enehantment of 
ay with the excitement of today and 
es this coral island a unique setting for 
a different vacation. 
Mph,” he said, still ruffling the papers 
from his briefcase. 
Apparently, I thought, he had not been 
Ustening. I didn’t see how he could keep 
rom it, but he obviously was preoccupied. 

I value my life, I did not pursue the sub- 

ject further, and besides, we were touching 
ena of the Miami International Airport 
ay. 
aking to the national ticket counter to 
aim our baggage, he turned to me and 
wied if I could direct him to the person 
Were gives information on flights to Key 


So I told him. 


Politics and Post Offices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Under leave to 


extend my remarks in the Rrconn, I 
to include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Press of July 18, 1957: 
POLITICS AND Post OFFICES 


If the Democratic Members of the House 
Public Works Subcommittee have their way 
Grand Rapids and 148 other communities 
probably will not get much-needed Govern- 
ment buildings for a long time. The Demo- 
crats on this particular committee are op- 
posed to the present method of having the 
Government buy post offices and such build- 
ings on a sort of deferred payment plan; they 
want to buy the buildings outright. But it 
would cost about 81½ billion for a sched- 
uled 149 projects—and as Representative 
BROOMFIELD says, Congress isn't about to lay 
out that much money at one time. 

The present system has worked very well. 
Private interests have put up the buildings 
and then leased them to the Government. 
The rent paid by the Government has ap- 
plied against the purchase price, with the 
Government eventually gaining possession. 

This has made it possible to provide Fed- 
eral buildings that otherwise would have to 
be put off for perhaps many years. The 
cost has been spread over fairly long periods, 
thus relieving taxpayers in any 1 year of 
having to shoulder the entire load. In short, 
it would be hard to find a more satisfactory 
way of getting needed buildings without 
boosting the Federal budget to a sizable 
degree. 

Why the Democrats couldn't go along with 
this procedure we don't know—unless they 
want to put the projects on the shelf until 
such time as they may regain control of 
the executive branch and use public works 
for political purposes. But whatever the 
reason, the public should object strenuously 
to their upsetting so reasonable and workable 
a method of getting done what needs to be 
done. 


The Significance of Rural Life and 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
speech delivered by W. B. Young, dean 
and director, College of Agriculture, the 
University of Connecticut, at the dedica- 
tion of the Middlesex County Agricul- 
tural Center on June 30, 1957, 

Dean Young is well known not only in 
our State but throughout New England, 
and to the farming sections of the 


country. His views are always well re- 


spected by those of us who have been 
privileged to work with him, I believe 
his remarks to be of particular signifi- 
cance at this time, and I consider it a 
great privilege to place them in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp so my colleagues 
may have the pleasure of reading them. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RURAL LIFE AND 
LEADERSHIP 
(Speech given by W. B. Young, dean and 
director, college of agriculture, at the 
dedication of the Middlesex County Agri- 
cultural Center, June 30, 1957) 
President Merriam, Reverend MacLeod, 
Commissioner Watrous, Commissioner Gill, 
Congressman Séely-Brown, officers and di- 
rectors of the Middlesex County Farm Bu- 
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reau, Middlesex County Commissioners, and 
friends of agriculture, this is a distinct honor, 
a high privilege, and a challenging responsi- 
bility. It is a genuine pleasure to be in- 
vi to participate in this dedication pro- 
gram today. 

It is with a real sense of pride and pleas- 
ure that I bring you the warm and cordial 
greetings of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Connecticut. My pride to- 
day is severalfold: (1) In your confidence 
and continued interest in agriculture in Mid- 
dlesex County, in the cooperative agricul- 
tural extension program (as demonstrated 
by your presence and the dedication of this 
building today as the Middlesex County Agri- 
cultural Center); (2) in our fine staff of Mid- 
dlesex County extension workers (so ably 
headed up by Gregory Curtis and Earl Prout 
in the agricultural programs, Mrs. Danforth 
and Mrs. Russell in homemaking, and Lloyd 
Wilhelm and Mrs. Watson in 4-H Club work); 
(3) in the outstanding accomplishments and 
contributions to agriculture and society 
made by the splendid cooperation of the 
Middlesex County Farm Bureau, the Middle- 
sex County Commissioners, and the Mid- 
dlesex County Extension Service. 

The college of agriculture and the uni- 
versity and the citizens of Middlesex County 
shall always be indebted to you for your 
generosity, your vision, and your sponsor- 
ship in developing in this county such an 
outstanding extension educational pr 
in agriculture, in homemaking, and in 4-H 
Club work. 

Since 1914, when the Congress created 
the Agricultural Extension Service with the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act, establish- 
ing the so-called county-agent system, which 
had as its objective “To help people help 
themselves”—and made it cooperative, local, 
State, and National, Middlesex County has 
been in the forefront in this program. Time 
will not permit to tell the whole story, but 
let me highlight a few of the meritorious 
programs, events, etc., which have occurred 
in this county. ~ 

Middlesex County was one of the early 
leaders in the grow healthy chick program. 
Through this and other programs came the 
development of your outstandingly success- 
ful poultryman of today. Your county was 
was also an early leader in the improvement 
of dairy herds by sponsoring a purebred bull 
campaign in the early 1900's. The dairy 
farmers in this county were keeping milk- 
production records in the 1920's. Of recent 
interest, is the leading position which Mid- 
dlesex County has occupied again in the dairy 
field and the statewide leadership in the 
eradication of brucellosis. 

Your county has had successful programs 
since early years in both the fruit and vegeta- 
ble fields. And men from your county are 
known far and wide as leaders in these areas, 
and have been so recognized by their com- 
modity organizations. 

Today Middlesex County ranks 22d of all 
the leading counties in the United States in 
the value of nursery and greenhouse products 
sold, 

In the home demonstration field, a signifi- 
cant program has been in home efficiency 
planning for homemakers. You were one of 
the first counties to gain the outstanding co- 
operaiton of the Heart Association, the Red 
Cross, and the PTA, 

In 4-H Club work, Middlesex County had 
the first 4-H sheep club program. You de- 
veloped and held the first county 4-H fair in 
the United States, put on by 4-H Club mem- 
bers for 4-H Club members. I would like to 
mention a current 4-H program, and that’s 
the 4-H auction held at Durham Pair 
Grounds. As you know, the money from this 
has been used to make it possible for an in- 

number of 4-H Club members to 
participate in statewide and New England 
4-H activities. A former 4-H Club member 
of your county holds the distinction of being 
the first 4-H alumnus to be elected president 
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and leader of the Connecticut Farm Bureau 
Association, Frank Roberts. 

Speaking of leadership, I note that the 
program for today’s activities lists a great 
many of the very active agricultural, home- 
making and youth leaders who are important 
here in Middlesex County and who are active 
not only with their extension program, but 
with other programs which have a vital rela- 
tionship to agriculture. I would like to call 
your attention, though, just a moment, to 
some of the other leaders that Middlesex 
County developed and who have risen to posi- 
tions of trust in public service and other 
work, There are, for example, Russell An- 
derson, now county agricultural agent in 
Hartford County; Sidney Edwards, who is 
managing director of the Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission; Henry Hansen, our own 
associate director of agricultural extension; 
Phil Dean, State administrative officer of the 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 


program. 

In the comparatively short time since 
America became a Nation, our agriculture 
has achieved a pattern of success that is the 
cornerstone of our national strength as well 
as the envy of the world. The land-grant 
college system of education through research, 
teaching, and extension has played a leading 
part in making it so. 

Standing out above all other features in 
this pattern is a spirit of productivity. This 
ever-growing fruitfulmess has been the basis 
of our national prosperity and has given 
character to our civilization. American his- 
torians are inclined to attribute our surpris- 
ing production to good land and exploitation 
of our natural resources, This explanation 
is at best a superficial one. There are other 
places on the globe where land and resources 
are good, but somehow their people have 
never found the key with which to unlock 
their wealth. Our form of government, our 
belief in, free enterprise, and our public edu- 
cation system with our agricultural educa- 
tion programs in each State of research, edu- 
cation, and extension to provide people the 
know-how have been the key in the United 
States. No other country has anything to 
match it. 

A hundred years ago it took four farm 
families engaged in agriculture to provide a 
bonus of life's necessities to supply one fam- 
ily engaged in city pursuits. Now the ratio 
is reversed. One family on the land can 
now release four or five families for the 
manufacture of the goods and services, as 
well as the cultural and educational pursuits 
which determine our standard of living and 
set the tone of our civilization. 

Think what an enormous advantage we en- 
joy because less than one-fifth of our people 
are needed to wrest the necessities from the 
land. Think of the good that could be ac~ 
complished if all this released talent and 
energy could be used for the advancement 
of mankind and the enrichment of life. 
Willingness to work hard, eagerness to dis- 
cover and use new scientific information, 
and a curious kind of joy in competition and 
improvement have combined to make this 
productivity a fact and a blessing in our 
country. 

Another significant feature of American 
agriculture has been the uninterrupted farm- 
to-city migration. A farm-to-city movement 
is common to all growing civilizations. 
American families who have been displaced 
from the land, or liberated have adapted 
themselves to industrialization with amaz- 
ing success, and brought with them to the 
city much of the enterprise and productivity 
that has characterized our farm population. 

The third great characteristic of American 
agriculture grows directly out of the two I 
have just mentioned. The American coun- 
tryside sent its growing cities habits of work 
and thrift that spring from the rural pioneer. 
In the city these virtues blossomed into cour- 
age and resourcefulness that built great busi- 
nesses and institutions. 
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It has been brought to our attention in 
the last 2 or 3 years that socialism has largely 
replaced capitalism in European countries 
because European capitalism has grown cor- 
rupt and placid. The European businessman 
long ago lost his desire to stand on his own 
feet, and he set about escaping healthy com- 
petition through governmental favor and 
monopolistic schemes. American business 
has not escaped this blight entirely,.but it 
owes its extraordinary success to its willing- 
ness to improve its products and lower its 
price in a healthy competitive economy. 
Since industry was built largely by farm boys, 
it speaks well for the quality and courage of 
these boys who left the land to build our 
industrial economy, 

People who come to our land from distant 
shores speak with respect of the honesty, the 
integrity, and the responsible nature of the 
average American. The traditional American 
virtues of hard work, thrift, ambition to im- 
prove, willingness to take responsibility, and 
respect for God were born in the farm homes 
of this country. 

Rural life in our time is faced with dis- 
turbing dilemmas. Take, for instance, the 
very fact of our great productivity, We are 
actually beginning to wonder whether our 
productivity is a good or an evil. 

On the good side, we admit it has freed 
us almost completely from the fear of hunger 
which has dogged the human race through 
most of its existence, It has also freed a 
large majority of our population to do a mul- 
titude of useful and exciting things. 

On the bad side of the ledger, we can list 
such doubts as these: Is urbanization of our 
population really good? Should we try to 
slow it down? What should we do about the 
thousands who are displaced by mechaniza- 
tion? Are we producing ourselves into pov- 
erty by trying to keep farm production free 
while other segments protect themselves by 
monopoly? 

For me, there can be only one acceptable 
answer. Productivity is good because it 
builds people and also administers to their 
needs, z 

I derived great satisfaction recently when 
I picked up a publication of the University 
of Illinois, entitled “Illinois Farm Eco- 
nomics” and I read this: “Farm people are 
the most religious, the most conservative, 
the kindest people on earth. If they suc- 
cumb to a dog-eat-dog materialistic philos- 
ophy there is no hope for the Nation.” I read 
further: “Our great chance for survival and 
for maximum happiness of future genera- 
tions is tied to the great nonmaterial values 
for which our ancestors were often willing 
to sacrifice material welfare. I refer to belief 
in absolute truth, love, of our fellow men, 
belief in the rights of the individual to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
the submission of the state to the will of 
the people governed, the belief that peoples 
have minds and souls, and that there are 
nonmaterial satisfactions as well as the ma- 
terial ones—the moral or ethical considera- 
tions far outweigh the short-term economic 
consideration.” 

Rural people are important as the cus- 
todians of the soll and producers of the 
world's food supply. But even that is sec- 
ondary. Rural life has its greatest signifi- 
cance as the fountainhead of the habits, 
the ideals, and moral responsibility that we 
must have if our civilization is to prevail. 
The great feat that hangs over the world is 
a dread that we may have gone too far in 
substituting selfish materialism for the 
moral laws and spiritual values that were 
the strength of rural America during our 
formulative years as a Nation. 

We cannot possibly turn back time and 
make America primarily rural again. Our 
great skill and deep reserve of productivity 
will be sorely needed in the great struggle 
that is shaping to save the world from 
slavery. But we must define those human 
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virtues which are best reared and nourished 
in the rural environment and shoulder the 
responsibility of preserving these virtues. In 
doing so, we will be setting up yardsticks 
that will have strong influence upon our 
urban civilization, and we will be assuring 
a supply of wholesome and effective leader- 
ship for our country’s future. I can t 

of no task which is more important and to 
which I would rather be dedicated than 
working with the rural people of Middlesex 
County, or for those of Connecticut or of this 
Nation. 

You, the leaders of Middlesex County, are 
performing a service which money can never 
buy. For example, your interest in the boys 
and girls, your interest in their welfare 
helping them to achieve their goals, their 
desires, and their needs so they may be rec- 
ognized for having done something worth 
while—is nonmeasurable in wealth, You 
are building family, community, county, 
State, and national loyalty, achievement, an 
citizenry. You are doing the same for adults 
of this county in your agricultural and 
homemaking programs. 

I do not believe I need to define the word 
or term “citizenship,” for it is something W® 
all understand. But we need to arouse 
throughout our communities, our State, and 
Nation, a greater sense of responsibility in 
enthusiastically living and promoting thé 
ideals of democracy. This, of course, is 4 
Rart of our deed of citizenship. 

Good citizens and good citizenship should 
begin in local communities and counties. 
Your county leaders certainly exemplify thé 
grassroots beginning. We must love our oW? 
homes and communities and neighbors, 
be good citizens there, before we can be 
the pebble dropped into the water with ever- 
widening circles, until our influence of citi- 
zenship reaches throughout the State an 
Nation. 

Our homes, our home communities, our 
friends, our State, our Nation, have specific 
meanings and attractions for us which other 
regions, other people, can never riyal. 

Yes, citizenship is built upon pride, upon 
accomplishments, upon faith, upon knowl- 
edge, upon service, not for ourselves but for 
others. 

Certainly, you local leaders have truly 
demonstrated the high ideals of American 
citizenship and leadership in the develop- 
ment of this agricultural center. I con- 
gratulate you on your vision, your coopera- 
tion, and your objectives. 

To anyone who holds, as I do, a deep and 
abiding faith in our American way of life, 
and in all that it stands for, there could be 
no prouder honor than to be rec as 4 
leader and as an outstanding citizen in this 
great county, or State, or Nation. 

Personally, and in behalf of the college of 
agriculture and the university, we salut 
each of you and thank you most sincerely 
for your splendid leadership, your support 
and cooperation in furthering the a oul 
tural extension program for the welfare 
the boys and girls, the men and women 
the citizens of Middlesex County. 


What Does It Mean?—Loose Use of 
Proxies Again May Bring Public-Works 
Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks i? 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by William F. Pyper 
which appeared in the Flint, Mich., Jour- 
nal, Wednesday, June 26, 1957. 


The article follows: 


Waar Does Ir Mran?—Loosk USE or PROXIES 
AGAIN May BRING PUBLIC-WORKS VETO 
(By William F. Pyper) 

Wasuixcron—Loose use of proxies in ap- 
Proval of public-works authorizations again 
May jeopardize the public-works bill which 

€sident Eisenhower vetoed last year. 

That's the word from Michigan’s member 
Of the House Public Works Committee, fresh- 
man Republican Representative WILLIAM S. 
Boomrieip, who already has started a fight 
against proxy yoting which he criticized re- 
cently, 

A former member of the State house of 
Tepresentatives and the State senate, Repre- 
sentative Broomrimip has the support of 
Other Republicans on the committee, includ- 

Representative J. Harry MCGREGOR, of 
Ohio, ranking minority member. The policy 
Which permits one member of the committee 
to vote for others who are absent by holding 
A general proxy may be restricted to tighten 
Up on the approval of questionable projects, 
t was indicated. 

It was because Congress approved a num- 

ot projects which lacked approval of the 
B y Corps of Engineers and the Budget 

ureau last year that Mr. Eisenhower vetoed 

Whole bill. The President has no item 

Power, so approved projects fell along 
with those without legal support. A statute 

hich fixes congressional policy requires ex- 

Pressed approval of the chief of Army Engi- 

1 tor each project to be included in the 
thorization, 

resentative Broomrieny had said that 

One of the greatest disappointments he had 

at rienced in Washington was absenteeism 

Committee sessions and the use of general 
ada es on im t decisions. He had 

ed that he intended to fight the practice, 

Cwlarly when his committee reached the 
omnibus authorization bill. 
ing esday the House committee started go- 
moti gh the bill. On the first page, a 
for on was made to insert a $500,000 item 
the East Moriches Channel in Long 
tand Sound, tt was reported. The commit- 
had no O, K. from the Chief of Engineers 
no approval from the Budget Bureau. 
Proj wever, the committee was told it was a 
tire Ge in which the chairman, Representa- 
crat, HMARLES A. BUCKLEY, New York Demo- 
dut . interested. Bucxixx was absent, 
additi e committee was asked to approve the 
point in as a favor to him. It was at this 

He that Broomrrexp voiced objection. a 
tt demanded a roll call on the motion. 

carried, 15 to 14, but 4 Democratic proxies 
one ee to make the vote 19 to 14. 
W of those Democrats had been 
$500,006 they might have voted against the 

late item,” Broomrretp speculated. 
000 Tex Republican motion to cut a $954,- 
to re xas project, in line with a GOP policy 
wie ae 50 percent local contributions, 

Š efeated by the same vote, with the 
Was Meer of general proxies. The committee 

‘ continue work on the bill today. 
bin ne going to jeopardize this whole 
they thay of the worthy projects again, if 

Sad it down with objectionable pro- 
dicted P Nebresentative BROOMFIELD pre- 
Predict Representative McGrecor, who had 

ies eg last year's veto, agreed, saying he 
Prove -> See how Mr. Eisenhower could ap- 

5 such a bill with any consistency. 

e such important Michigan 
combing 2 the Saginaw Valley $16,085,000 
uge * 5 and wildlife-ref- 
co: „ K Grand River flood- 
Skan authorization, and a $5,358,000 flood- 
Kal ti tay 215 Kalamazoo River at 
the > of w have approval of 

Army engineers and the Budget Bureau. 
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Such programs have been through long years 
of laborious study before reaching this point, 
and the work is badly needed, but they can 
be delayed another year if the President 
again has to veto the bill because of the 
loose back-scratching practices. 

“We are against the general proxies," Mc- 
Grecor said in support of BROOMFIELD. 
“Proxies are sometimes justified, but they 
should be dated and restricted.” 

BROOMFIELD, however, is against all use of 
proxies, and he intends to take his fight to 
the floor of the House, showing among other 
things what the present practice will cost 
the taxpayers. 3 


Civil-Defense Workers Annoyed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter to the 
editor of the Wilkes-Barre Sunday In- 
dependent of July 21, 1957, which stresses 
the apathy on the part of the public in 
the work being carried on by volunteers 
comprising the ground-observer corps: 
GROUND-OBSERVER CORPS VOLUNTEER DECRIES 

APATHY OF THE PUBLIC 


Last Tuesday's mail brought two letters 
to the editor of the Sunday Independent 
dealing with two separate phases on the im- 
portant subject of civil defense. 

The first letter, written by Mrs. Dorothy 
Todd, 77 Sullivan Street, Wilkes-Barre, deals 
in a serious vein with the public apathy 
displayed in this region in the work being 
carried on by volunteers comprising the 
ground-observer corps. 

The second letter, written by a person who 
identified himself only as a “Discouraged 
CD Man,” takes issue with this newspaper 
for its coverage of a recent civil-defense 
test. 

Mrs. Todd's letter follows: 

“Editor, Sunday Independent: As a 40- 
year-old housewife and mother, born in 
Wilkes-Barre and raised with a love of God, 
my country, and fellow man, I am writing 
to you with a fear down deep inside, for 
my fellow Wilkes-Barreans. Are they s0 
confident, so sure that they are smug and 
safe and cannot be touched by the ravages 
of war? I cannot bring myself to believe 
that it is complete indifference. 

“My husband, 2 children, 13 and 15 years 
of age, and myself are members of the 
ground-observer corps. Until last December, 
when the Wilkes-Barre post went on ready 
reserve, with constant recruiting and hard 
work, we boasted 140 members, mostly chil- 
dren, and were on 24-hour duty, 7 days a 
week. Because of ready reserve we have lost 
100 members. Now as a ready-reserve post, 
we must be prepared in case of a red alert 
(which, of course, means we are under at- 
tack), to man our post within one-half hour. 

“TEEN-AGERS ASK WHY 


“I believe right now, we have with us 15 
adults and the rest children. It is quite a 
turnabout with all the talk of teen-agers, to 
hear them ask, what's wrong with the adults? 
I wonder if a ‘red alert’ should occur, whether 
the parents of our young members would 
allow them to go on duty? 

“Upper New York protects Wilkes-Barre 
and we here protect Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, and Baltimore, or rather these 
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important cities actually depend on us to do 
our share. 

“Has too much been said about our won- 
derful radar detection system? Can it be 
that the public is not aware that our valley 
here affords a perfect protection from radar 
for low flying bombers? If radar cannot 
locate these aircraft, who else is there than 
these trained volunteers to spot them and 
give warning. 

“REASON FOR WRITING 

“why am I writing all this to you? Let us 
say it all started one and a half years ago 
when I joined the GOC. Besides being a 
spotter I agreed to do some recruiting. Oh, 
how big were my plans and the wonders that 
I would do. I was warned not to be sur- 
prised at the refusals and letdowns I would 
encounter, but I was too confident and was 
slowly given shock treatment after shock 
treatment until now I am convinced there is 
something wrong here. 

“My friends laughed at me and the groups 
and organizations that I spoke to were very 
kind and listened carefully and 1 or 2 people 
joined. Please do not misunderstand, our 
supervisor, chief observer, Air Force per- 
sonnel, and others were recruiting with me 
or rather I with them, but I am speaking 
strictly on my own in this letter. 


“PROGRAM WAS FAILURE 


“The climax of my shock treatment was 
our fifth anniversary program at the West 
Side Armory last Sunday. I need not tell 
you the months of planning and the weeks of 
actually working day and night to put on 
such an affair. It would have been rather 
simple if the GOC had money to work with, 
and it certainly would have helped if we had 
more adults to share the responsibilities. 
A handful of members put on the whole 
affair, 

“I cannot tell you how delighted we were 
when informed that the Ist Air Force Band 
from Mitchell Field would be here for the 
occasion, What a treat for the public. 

“We worked many hours on backdrops to 
make a live enactment of exactly what hap- 
pens when an unknown aircraft is reported. 
We thought the people would really like to 
know. We also planned other interesting 
things for the public. 

“Our programs alone took us three nights 
from 7:30 p, m. to 1 a. m. to put together. 
Arrangements for the band to sleep and eat 
had to be made and also transportation. 
Of course I could go on and on. 


“INVITATIONS SENT OUT 


“We wrote 25 organizations, inviting them 
to attend, with special seating arrange- 
ments. Only CAP showed up. Our itele- 
vision and radio stations here were wonder- 
ful to us. They read the announcements I 
wrote over and over and were kind enough 
to give us interviews on radio and TV that 
I had requested. All our drive-in theaters 
announced night after night our program to 
be. We even wrote to Hazelton, Pittston, 
and Scranton radio stations and they an- 
nounced our program. The Dallas Post, 
Hazleton, Pittston, and Scranton papers ran 
the announcements I sent. The Times 
Leader and Record ran a small announce- 
ment and your paper printed.the fine an- 
nouncement that it did. We even made a 
sign, spotlighted, and attached it to the 
Observation Post to advertise. 

“Now, I for one am tired of any coverup 
and pretense. I think it should be known 
that it was one big flop. Did you know 
that not more than 20 people attended our 

. Oh, yes, beside some of our faith- 
ful observers and six CAP representatives, 
my mother attended. 

“Air Force personnel was on hand. Frank- 
lin Coslett put himself out to M. C. Con- 
gressman FLoop said he was not surprised 
at the turnout. His very words were, ‘I 
knew who would be here, you people.“ Colo- 
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nel Townend and other dignified guests 
were there. 

“During the dinner that we gave for the 
band and guests, some of the boys in the 
band said they had been told that there 
would be a poor showing in Wilkes-Barre 
and asked if we knew why. They usually 
play to 25,000. 

“SOMETHING IS WRONG 

“I'm trying hard to blame our lack of 
advertising in some way, but surely with all 
we did, more than 20 people knew about it. 
I’m afraid because of my experience in re- 
cruiting and the attitude of the public in 
general, that something is very wrong here 
and that definite steps should be taken. 
One very old man told me that the only 
thing that would wake Wilkes-Barre up 
would be to drop a bomb on Public Square. 
I hope he is wrong. 

“ON HER OWN MOTION 


“I am sending this to you strictly on my 
own. No one but my husband and children 
know I am writing this. I doubt if my 
supervisor would approve because every- 
thing must look good for the Corps, but I 
feel not at all disgraced after our snub from 
the public and I do not feel that our digni- 
taries feel disgraced in any way. They know 
Wilkes-Barre, know what to expect and hon- 
ored us with their presence anyhow. Real 
troopers, I'd say. 

“Oh, yes, when I was a little girl, on Flag 
Day, July 4th, etc, when one walked down 
the street just about everyone had a flag 
displayed. But not today. Why? There 
has to be a reason, 

“DoroTHY Topp.” 


Election Polling and Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by my 
old friend, Louis Harris, who has done 
a great deal of work in the field of sur- 
veys and polls. I was impressed with 
the content of Mr. Harris’ article and 
thought it would be helpful to those who 
are interested in the growing use of elec- 
tion polls: 

ELECTION POLLING AND RESEARCH 
(By Louis Harris) 

Whatever else might be said about it, elec- 
tion polling is the glamor girl of social re- 
search. This is certainly true as far as the 
general public is concerned. One doesn't 
have to ring many doorbells before finding 
out that the quickest way to identify sur- 
vey research is to say, “You know, it’s a poll— 
like the election polls.” Surprisingly, per- 
haps, this is also the case among colleagues 
in other disciplines and among articulate 
men and women who indeed know something 
about the field. 

The reason, perhaps, lies most of all with 
those of us who are engaged in this work. 
Nearly everyone likes to have at least a small 
finger in the election research pie. And this 
is as much the case among academic people 
as among those who describe themselves as 
market researchers, or practitioners of con- 
sumer or public relations research. Election 
research has been the irresistible magnet, 
Just cs attractive to those who claim their 
primary interest lies in the political field as 
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those who have achieved peeminence in other 
facets of research. 

The consequences of this attention have 
not always been salutary. When the polls 
fell flat on their faces in 1948, confidence in 
all forms of opinion research -was shaken. 
Commercial business fell off; major seg- 
ments of the press wanted to throw the 
baby out with the bath; foundations took 
a second long look as this burgeoning area 
of potential grants; the Government cut 
back on programs inyolving surveys; and 
students seemed less interested in becoming 
researchers. 

Everyone in the field realized that survey 
research had become too closely identified 
with election polling. There were a few un- 
toward snipers who suggested they were in 
a quite different field. Some said: Well, 
advertising research is something quite dif- 
ferent.” Corporate researchers added, “We 
would never try to use such a close margin 
of error on which to base recommendations 
for management policy.” Academic research- 
ers muttered, “It should be clearly under- 
stood that we use a much more sophisticated 
methodology, and our interests are not in the 
spectacular.” 

It was a wise man who realized, back in 
1948, that anyone in research who tried to 
get out of the boat was toying with utter 
nonsense. For better or for worse, the public 
reputation of this field has been inextricably 
wedded to the quadriennial pre--and post- 
election spectacles. 

As a consequence, the field has a serious 
obligation to itself to look the whole area 
of election research squarely in the eye and 
confront it with candid and searching criti- 
cism. For election research is an integral 
part of nearly all other applications of re- 
search.. It has played a critical role in the 
development of action analysis and decision 


analysis; it is probably the father of public 


affairs and public relations research; and it 
has been a training “ground for social re- 
searchers of all varieties. Let us look first, 
therefore, at some of the areas in which 
election polling and research, as we know it, 
have contributed to political knowledge. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO POLITICAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Broadly speaking, research has contributed 
most appreciably to our understanding of 
four areas: 

1. How voters decide to cast their ballots 
the way they do. 

2. Who votes and who does not. 

3. How the social and economic structure 
reflects itself in elections. 

4. How the events of our time affect the 
political complexion of America. 

Out of researches in these four areas have 
come a number of more or less hard findings 
which have led to some responsible generali- 
zations, 

Most voters have made up their minds 
well in advance of the campaign: Despite 
the protestations of politicians and students 
of politics that campaigns are “great demo- 
cratic forums” the overwhelming evidence 
indicates that most voters have decided how 
to vote well before the campaign has got 
under way. A small group of voters may be 
honestly undecided and may switch in mid- 
stream, but not the vast majority. Cam- 
paigns may have the polarizing effect of 
making partisans even more partisan, but 
for the most part they are sound and fury 
affecting relatively few voters, and in many 
cases not affecting the ultimate outcome. 
(But woe betide the poll taker who says, 
“There is simply no point in surveying from 
here on in, for no appreciable change can 
take place.“) An exception to this rule is 
that larger and later shifts may be made 
when the voters do not feel strongly about 
either candidate, as in 1948. Also, the more 
local the election, the more likely it is that 
a campaign can change voting intentions. 
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Independent voters tend to be those who 
know and care the least: More and more 
elections in the United States are unques- 
tionably being decided by voters who split 
their tickets within a given election, or who 
switch from one party to the other from 
election to election. Yet, when the much- 
discussed and even glorified independent 
voter is looked at and empirical data about 
him are analyzed, he almost invariably tends 
to be a sporadic voter, to be quite poorly in- 
formed, and to have done little integrated 
thinking on political subjects. In fact, this 
slippery political animal tends to be more 
bored than other voters with the election 
process, The independents include some 
are above politics and some who are be- 
low—those who are excessively ideological 
and those almost lacking in ideology. The 
people who used to be independents no 
longer are, and people who never dreamed 
of being independents have indeed become 
switch voters. I shall cite but two cases of 
this juxtaposition. First, independent lib- 
erals, such as those who kicked over Demo- 
cratic Party traces in the 1930's to elect New 
York mayor, Fiorello LaGuardia, time and 
again have now almost entirely joined the 
Democratic Party and, in many cases, have 
risen to positions of responsibility within it. 
Second, larger numbers of Irish Catholic 
voters, almost monolithically Democratic 
from 1928 through 1940, have since then 
gone more and more heavily over to the 
Republican column in national elections, 
and yet have by and large remained Demo- 
cratic in local elections. They must now be 
classified as among the most independent 
of voters. 

Turnout can alter the basic political 
balance: Who votes and who does not vote 
can make a critical difference in the tradi- 
tionally close elections that mark American 
politics. The fact that proportionately more 
upper-income people vote gives the Repub- 
lican Party an advantage in most elections. 
In 1952, there is no doubt that increased 
turnout by middle-income women, heavily 
disposed toward Eisenhower, was an impor- 
tant element in changing what might have 
been a close election into a relative land- 
slide. In nonpartisan local elections, where 
turnout is low and disproportionately of 
upper-income people, the results generally 
tend to favor a conservative victory. On the 
other hand, overconfidence in 1948 cost the 
Republicans heavily. 

Voting in America is a symbol of social 
affiliation: Despite the tradional claim that 
each voter is an individual who makes up 
his own mind, social group pressures limit 
choices sharply, and are highly significant 
determinants of individual voting patterns- 
The fact is that political allegiances are ® 
basic reflection of social allegiances. When 
the group tends to shift, cross pressures ON 
the individual may be heightened, but the 
pressure to shift with the group is usually 
dominant. 

American politics tend to be highly per- 
sonalized and unideological: These group 
patterns have much deeper roots in social 
and economic bases than in any firmly held 
ideological dogma. Americans are perhaps 
the least subject to ideological dogma and 
integrated lines on political thinking than 
any people in the world. In election after 
election, whole groups of voters have reacted 
in a similar fashion, but almost always in 
terms of a protest against a specific fear (the 
depression, the Korean war), in terms of a 
man they trust to work for the things that 
will personally enhance their lot (Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower), or in terms of pocket- 
"book self-interest. This tends to personalize 
American politics. American yoters most 
nearly approached integrated mass thinking 
in their acceptance of the tenets of the New 
Deal, but even then, as was dramatically il- 
lustrated in the case of World War II, the 
allegiance turned out to be more a trust in 
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Roosevelt and the Democratic Party than in 
a Specific foreign policy program. 

Class cleayages run deep, though the bal- 
ance of power rests with the everchanging 
Middle income group: Every cross-section 
Political survey ever conducted shows the 
inevitable pattern of low-income people be- 
ing dominantly Democratic and upper in- 
come people being Republican. Irrespective 
at their leadership and program at any given 
Moment, the two parties do, indeed, have very 
different economic bases. To this extent, pol- 
tics in America are a reflection of econmic 
divisions as well as varied social affiliations. 
The divisions were sharpest in the depression 
years. Recently, however, important excep- 
tions have arisen. For instance, low-income 

ans are more Republican today than 
low-income Catholics, Most of these ex- 
ceptions reflect a clash between traditional 
economic ties and changing cultural pres- 
Sures, Although the middle class may have 
n effectively squeezed out in Britain, it 
Maintains the balance of power in any Amer- 
election. The recent trend in American 
Politics, however, has been toward a sharp 
deemphasis of class lines and a regrouping 
long cultural patterns which sensitize voters 
such issues as those involving civil rights 
&nd foreign policy. 
cleavages grow more diffuse as for- 
ign policy becomes a major issue: In the 
United States, as opposed to Europe, separate 
es tend to cut across economic lines and 
make for a blurring of the traditional politi- 
fal structure. Surveys have provided abun- 
t evidence that lower income groups tend 
be less internationalist (rooted in the be- 
we have enough unsolved problems at 
home), while upper income groups tend to 
be more internationalist (though until 
Ower's pronounced internationalism, 
believed in the traditionally Republican 
tariffs and noninvolvement overseas). 
With the shift of the Republican Party, or at 
of Republicans in the executive branch, 
to an internationalist position, the confict 
for upper income groups tends to be resolved. 
At the same time, the lower income groups 
have tended to split. In 1956, whole seg- 
Ments of the lower income groups, especially 
Ose of Eastern European origins, switched 
to the Republican Party in defiance of their 
tional economic base in politics. This 
Switch was in response to the charge that 
Democratic Party was a war party. When 
faced with apprehensions of war, they yielded 
to religious and cultural, rather than to eco- 
nomie pressures. 

Sharp and meaningful political differences 
emerge when an electorate is viewed in terms 
ot the length of time particular ethnic 

pe have been in this country. The 
newer the arrivals, the more Democratic 
their inclinations. As time passes, and 

More prosperous third and fourth 
Senerations emerge, economic pressures push 
them toward the Republicans, This process 
May be accelerated, in the case of the Ger- 
mans for instance, for almost entirely non- 
®conomtc reasons, and can be reversed or de- 
elerate, as among Jewish voters, again for 
Almost entirely noneconomie reasons. It 


also be switched in one 4-year span, as 
among the Negroes in 1956, and again for 


noneconomie reasons. 
Single issues can change long time trends: 
Of 1952, there seemed little question that 
he Negro group would continue to go more 
heavily Democratic in the future. The old- 
time Republican base among Negroes seemed 
have nearly evaporated; the combined 
Civil rights-New Deal base among Negroes 
Seemed nearly _ monolithic. Nevertheless 
the dramatic events of desegregation under 
& Republican administration produced 
Wholesale shifts among Negro voters in 1956. 
Cause is clear: the Negro group is today 
almost wholly absorbed with a single issue, 
the Republicans have convinced many 
that their chances are greater under their 
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leadership, and that the Democrats must be 
punished unless they set their own civil- 
rights record straight. Much the same thing 
happened when the farmers broke from their 
Republican pattern in 1948, 

Historica] issues can dominate voting long 
after the event: In some parts of Kentucky, 
vote patterns are still determined by bitter 
battles over road construction which took 
place some 70 years ago. The slavery issue 
has dominated southern voting patterns 
with regularity over the same period. The 
antieastern tradition has been dominant in 
important sections in the Pacific Northwest. 
The indigenous radicalism of Wisconsin 
politics has its roots in the antiwar tradi- 
tion of those who emigrated from Germany 
more than a century ago. f 

Political party images persist despite 
changing events: To millions, the Demo- 
cratic Party is known as the party of the 
“working man,” the "little fellow,” the “com- 
mon man,” while to these same millions, the 
Republican Party is known as the party of 
“big business,” “the bosses,” “the rich.” To 
others, however, the Republican Party is 
known as the “party of peace,” and “the 
Party of moderation.” To these people the 
Democratic Party is known as “the party of 
war“ and the “party of radicalism.” For 
years the Republican Party suffered mightily 
under the impact of the “big business” 
image. In recent presidential elections, the 
Democrats have labored under the handicap 
of the war radicalism” image. Yet even in 
the 1956 Eisenhower sweep, the underlying 
distrust of the Republicans must surely 
account for an important part of the elec- 
torate splitting its ticket on the congres- 
sional and gubernatorial level. 

These are only a few of the generalizations 
about politics toward which survey research 
has made contributions. Many others, both 
more general and more specific, may be found 
in the growing library of election studies. 

CONTRIBUTION TO RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


A distinct advantage which election re- 
search has enjoyed and perhaps continues to 
enjoy over research in other substantive 
areas is that it has continuity of problems 
of design and execution—a continuity which 
is probably the basic condition of long-term 
methodological advance. We can trace to 
election studies the beginnings of some of 
the most important developments in the 
entire field of survey research, many of which 
are discussed in more detail elsewhere in 
this 20-year survey. 

Among those methodological advances 
which deserve special mention is the reinter- 
view or panel technique, in which the same 
respondents are subjected to repeated inter- 
views over time. Progress in precision 
sampling has also been sparked by election 
studies; the modified area, pinpoint, and 
precinct sampling methods employed in re- 
g years are distinct marks of progress. 

other area is that of questionnaire design: 
The early awareness of the need to document 
the role of issues in elections led to the 
development of techniques to elicit opinions 
in an increasingly broad area. Indexing and 
scaling methodology have been similarly ad- 
vanced by the experience gained in studying 
elections. Indeed, there is scarcely any 
major technique of opinion research which 
has not been called into play—and further 
developed—in the course of researches on 
voting behavior. 

SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


Even a cursory review of election research 
over the past 20 years must include many of 
the practical problems that those on the 
firing line have faced with regularity. 

A four-cornered debate is still raging, for 
instance, as to which is preferable: the di- 
rect question—"Are you for Mr. X, the 
Democrat, or Mr. Y, the Republican?”, the 
cafeteria question (a four-part alternative 
question, developed first by Elmo Roper and 
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Carolyn Crusius), construction of an index 
or series of indices, or a series of short, scal- 
able questions. This writer sees no special 
point in selecting one over the other, but be- 
lieves that the direct question works much 
better than its critics would allow, and that 
indexing and scaling provide a much more 
fiexible and subtle tool for analysis than the 
old direct-question advocates realize. In 
certain areas of psychological subtlety, pro- 
jective techniques work better than direct 
questions, but the vast majority of respond- 
ents are able to answer forthrightly a ques- 
tion on their political preference. 

Still another practical problem is that of 
convincing researchers and interviewers alike 
that people are probably more easy to inter- 
view on their politics than on nearly any 
other subject. One constantly runs into a 
timidity of approach suggesting that the 
problems are comparable to those faced in 
eliciting Kinsey-type information. To be 
sure, some people will not reveal their politi- 
cal views, but with sound and effective inter- 
viewing this reaction can be limited to no 
more than 1 to 2 percent. 

Another much-discussed problem is the 
“don't know“ response. The problem, of 
course, is that people whose views cannot be 
ascertained might settle a close election one 
way or the other. This writer must con- 
fess that he is prejudiced about this ques- 
tion, having felt for some time that a high 
number of “don’t knows” is a function of a 
low standard of interviewing and inade- 
quate analysis of data on decisionmaking. 
Too often interviewers are frightened off 
from pinning their respondents down. 
Often, too, the study design does not take 
account of critical influences which can shed 
light on the real direction of the respond- 
ent's choice. This was borne out in the past 
election, when in the course of conducting 
over 2,000 interviews personally, the writer 
found no more than two percent who were 
really undecided. To be sure, degrees of 
certainty about choice and the possibility of 
developments which could switch voter 
preference are very real factors. But the 
“don't know“ dilemma probably receives 
more attention, by both professionals and 
amateurs, than any other single question. 
It merely highlights, in this writer’s view, 
the absurdity of making flatfooted per- 
centage point predictions. 

The dilemma caused by the nonvoter is 
as distressing as the don't know“ problem. 
Some progress has been made in this area. 
We know, for instance, that the two sound- 
est indicators of turnout are past voting and 
interest in the current election, provided, of 
course, that questions about both are asked 
properly and the replies are analyzed skill- 
fully. But up to now, election surveys have 
not really solved this problem, which can be 
a thorny poser to those on the firing line. 

Then there is a bugaboo which has oc- 
curred only once in a presidential election 
in the history of modern survey research, 
the last-minute switch in vote in the Truman 
election of 1948. While the switch was a 
very real phenomenon, one over-the-shoul- 
der criticism of 1948 research which was not 
emphasized enough in the SSRC commit- 
tee analysis was that if the full dimensions 
of that election had been analyzed, the 
chance of a Truman comeback would have 
been . The possibility of an upset 
has been more fully explored since 1948. 


THE FARCE OF PREDICTIONS 


There is a legitimate need to validate a 
cross section by comparing the results ob- 
tained from it with the actual results of an 
election. A 1956 cross section showing Ste- 
venson winning 55 to 45 percent would not 
be very trustworthy in retrospect. 

But this writer has been of the view for all 
of the 8 years during which he has been di- 
rectly responsible for major election research 
undertakings, including two Presidential 
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and some 27 local and State election studies, 
that prediction in election research tends to 
abort and becloud the purpose of sound po- 
litical research; to give essentially superfi- 
cial research an alr of profundity; and to 
thoroughly mislead the public and evem fel- 
low researchers as to the preciseness of the 
current state of attitude and social research. 

Having made such categorical objections 
to predicting, the writer should elaborate at 
some length, but space limitations make 
this impossible. One can only list some of 
the errors, measurable and not measurable, 
which make precise predictions scarcely 
more than an informed guessing game: 

1. Sampling, for all of the claims, is still 
not so precise as to warrant much less than 
a 3 percent margin of error (and this is 
generous on the low side) ; 

2. Interviewing is not, nor is it likely to 
be, as standardized as question wording and 
interviewer instructions would suggest. 
This is mainly due to the fact that re- 
spondents insist on answering questions in 
their own way and not necessarily in the 
content of the questionnaire, thus necessitat- 
ing judgmental editing by interviewers; 

3. The positioning of the key question or 
series of questions in itself can make an 
important difference; 

4. Qualitative dimensions of intensity and 
firmness of opinions have rarely been sys- 
tematically analyzed, but may make a real 
difference in any kind of precise percentage 
point result; 

5. Researchers have not learned how to 
determine who in a sample is going to vote 
and who isn’t. 


A MORE EXCITING BUT NOT AS CONTROVERSIAL 
LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


One cannot think about the vibrant and 
living election research world of these past 
20 years without at least listing some of the 
possible contributions now in the offing. In 
this writer's view, the fact that the future 
is so full of challenges is proof enough of 
the pioneering and substantively rewarding 
character of election research. 

Here are some subjects on which further 
research is desirable: 

1. Ticket-splitting and switch-voting, not 
only within elections, but from election to 
election; j 

2. How the so-called “new independents" 
(Catholics, Negroes, etc.) are replacing the 
old “independents” (non-conformist liberals, 
etc.); 

3. The declining role of political parties 
in determining voter behavior; 

4. The role of mass media versus personal 
appearances in major political campaigns; 

5. Extension of reference group research, 
especially in the suburban vote shifts, the 
urban South's political transition, and the 
Negro vote protest, by drawing universes of 
such groups for separate study instead of 
trying to isolate relatively small samples as 
part of a larger sample; 

6. The role of so-called conscience issues 
(foreign policy and civil rights versus self- 
interest issues) in elections, with special 
emphasis on the possible gradual shift to 
foreign-policy orientations among a key and 
growing number of voting subgroups; 

7. The role of personality types in voting 
behavior, done on a systematic and centrally 
focused basis, rather than by tossing in a 
few personality questions, (One might de- 
bate the current state of methodology in this 
area but its substantive promise may be 
enormously revealing.) i 

8. The gyrations in turnout from election 
to election, (This might be more profitable 
than trying to crack the hard shell of the 
ephemeral nonvoter in presidential elections 
alone.) 

9. Cross-pressure situations, election by 
election, as well as the respective and rela- 
tive roles of issues, personalities, and politi- 
cal parties in major elections, 
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Apart from work in these substantive 
areas, there is much methodological progress 
to be made in such directions as integrating 
qualitative data with quantitative measure- 
ments, developing structural methodology in 
the reference group area, giving more serious 
consideration to the implications of research 
findings for democratic theory, making 
greater use of the experience of those work- 
ing on the analysis of election returns and 
ecological analysis, continuing to fill in the 
many gaps in our knowledge about the po- 
litical decision-making process, and docu- 
menting the full role of personal influence 
in politics, 

Acceptance of election studies appears to 
be on the rise. Politicians are coming to 
use political survey research as they now use 
advertising and other standard campaign 
aids. In addition, of course, the public will 
continue to be rather insistent to hear about 
itself in the course of any major election. 
With the entry of the New York Times, the 
Alsop brothers, and others into the business 
of talking with live voters, many reporters 
are astir with the prospect that in election 
research they have discovered a new dimen- 
sion to reporting. There is no doubt now 
that election studies have become an indis- 
pensable contributor to empirical political 
science. Acceptance by traditional political 
scentists is growing, and the next 5 years 
should see more blending of political theory, 
ecological analysis, survey research, and 
political sociology—much to the improye- 
ment of all of them. 


Corona Naval Hospital Closing Calls for 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery Initia- 
tive Toward Obtaining Authorized 
Naval Hospital in Los Angeles-Long 

Beach Naval Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1950 there has been an authorization for 
a naval hospital in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area to serve large numbers of 
naval personnel, active and retired, to- 
gether with their dependents. The 
Naval Vessel Register indicates that 
14.15 percent of the entire United States 
fleet operates from the port of Long 
Beach. This amounts to 30 percent of 
the Pacific Fleet. In short, 1 out of every 
7 families of our considerable Naval 
Establishment live in Long Beach or 
nearby cities. It is reasonable to expect 
that almost 1 out of every 7 retired naval 
men and their families also live in this 
area. 


They were poorly provided for indeed 
by Corona Naval Hospital, which re- 
quired a round trip of some 80 or 90 
miles for medical care. With Corona 
Hospital closed, the nearest naval hos- 
pital facility will be Camp Pendleton, 
requiring a round trip of some 140 miles 
for medical care. 

Now in these days of difficulty in keep- 
ing personnel in the naval service, it 
seems to me that the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery will not be doing its share 
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of the job unless and until it vigorously 
carries to success an all-out campaign 
for construction of the hospital author- 
ized in 1950. This hospital would be 
located at the area where it is needed, 
repeat, at the area where it is needed. 
Aside from purely humane considera- 
tions, it would do much to make the 
naval service an attractive career, re- 
peat, much to make the naval service an 
attractive career, not only for the 1 in 
7 stationed there now, but for all naval 
personnel, because during a career every 
naval man would normally be station 
in that area for at least 1 tour of duty 
and possibly several, 

The time for equivocation and timidity 
by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
on the issue of building this hospital is 
long past, if in fact it ever was. I believe 
the Bureau has a clear duty to make the 
proper, recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and his budget staff for 
the inclusion of this construction in its 
next budget. Isay this duty is upon the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery because 
whatever that Bureau does is to some 
extent wrapped up in the technical mys- 
teries of the medical profession. Gener- 
ally, its decisions are not competently 
evaluable by nonprofessionals. But this 
is one case where they are and where it 
is apparent that the Bureau should exer- 
cise a strong initiative. 

For the Record I submit an exchange 
of correspondence between myself and 
the Navy Department on the matter of 
Corona’s closing: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU oF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
Hon. Craic HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hosmer: The Secretary of 
the Navy has referred your letter of July 9 
1957, to me for direct reply. The following 
information is provided on the re: 
behind the Navy's decision to inactivate the 
United States Naval Hospital, Corona, Calif. 
The Department of the Navy has been con- 
cerned for some time with the problem of 
maintaining high standards of medical care 
in an adequate hospital system as a result of 
increasing budgetary limitation and 
costs, 


Inadequate funding during 1957 had to 
be compensated for by drastically reducing 
the program for equipment replacement and 
for repairs to the physical plant of na 
hospitals. As a result, a backlog of over 
$1,500,000 in equipment and approximately 
$3,150,000 in work requests accumulated. 
This Bureau originally requested new obli- 
gation authority of the Congress in the 
amount of $87,200,000 for fiscal year 1958- 
This amount was reduced by House action 
to $85,200,000 which latter amount is now 
proposed to be reduced by an additional 
$1,700,000. 

The above reductions in expenditure and 
obligations will result in the following 
effects: + 

1. Funds for hospitals in 1958 will be less 
than those for fiscal year 1957 when taking 
into consideration the additional cost dur- 
ing 1958 wage board increases and civil 
service retirement fund contributions. 

2. In addition to the foregoing require- 
ments, this Bureau is faced with the un” 
budgeted requirement of $775,500 for a neu 
influenza vaccine to combat the threat of 
the spreading influenza epidemic from the 
Far East and an additional $300,000 to pro- 
vide for directed financing of the Navy” 
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Share of the cost of operation of the Armed 

Forces Examining Station, Other antici- 

Pated but unbudgeted requirements, includ- 
wage board and price increases, must be 

Considered which cannot be estimated at this 
e. 

The planned military strength reduction 
of 18,500 man-years was considered in the 
foregoing plan of reducing obligations -by 
$1,700,000. In efect, this planned military 
strength reduction aecounts for an average 
decrease of approximately 7 patients per hos- 
Pital which would not constitute any sig- 

t fund saving in individual facilities. 

As a result of the foregoing action, the 

Navy considered all possible alternative 
of satisfying the prescribed cut in 

cal Department funds. As a result of 
considerations, several basic conclu- 

Sions were reached with respect to Medical 
partment financing during the coming 
year. First, it was determined that 

None of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
or functions could be feasibly elim- 

inated in order to satisfy the budgetary cut. 

The compound effect of the present reduc- 
tion together with the fundamental strin- 
Bency of the 1958 budget and the impact of 
heavy unbudgeted requirements necessitated 

ious action. Accordingly, the Department 
of the Navy proposed closure of the naval 
itals at Corona, Calif., and Mare Island, 
+ as the only feasible method by which 
accumulative financial problem facing 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery can be 
alleviated and an effective, efficient medical 
Care program be conducted throughout the 
Test of the Navy. 

This proposal also permits a directed re- 
duction of 340 naval personnel and 387 
Civilian personnel in naval hospitals. 

In regard to the closure of the United 
States Naval Hospital, Long Beach, Calif., in 

1950, it may be restated that this hospi- 

— Was not closed and transferred to the 
Administration at the Navy's re- 

gest or with the concurrence of the Navy. 
t Is agreed that there has been great incon- 
ence and difficulty in providing ade- 

te treatment and hospitalization to mili- 
Personnel, their dependents and retired 
Personnel since closure of the hospital be- 
oe of the relative remoteness of another 

Vy hospital. Considerable correspondence 
has accumulated on the difficulties of pro- 
inne adequate medical care in this area 

50. 

It may be recalled that incident to the 
Korean fighting, the construction of a new 
temporary hospital was projected’ at Long 
Beach. This hospital was planned and ap- 
Proved as part of a triservice hospital ex- 

n program in 1950-51 based on antici- 
Pated military patient loads incident to the 
ti fighting; that is, on the basis for ac- 

Ve service military personnel. At that time, 
reviewing authorities would approve inclu- 
lon of only 10 percent beds for depend- 
Ents. On May 8, 1952, this hospital project 
Was deferred by the Secretary of Defense 

til planned strengths and hospital ex- 

~ Sion indicated a positive need for these 
Peds." This statement effectively stopped all 
avy plans for construction of this hospital 
it was impossible to project a further 
fg tary buildup or resumption of severe 
hting in Korea. The Navy never receded 
from its stand that a naval hospital was and 

Needed in this area. It is believed the 
its clearly shows that the Navy pushed 
th Plans for construction of a hospital in 

area as vigorously as the other hospi- 
involved in the hospital expansion 


the 


mee Project for new construction at San 
of Was approved essentially on the basis 
tent eving the extremely overcrowded pa- 
* t conditions by permitting as many beds 
P> Possible to be placed on 8-foot centers 
r than 6-foot centers with double- 

king in some areas, and also to provide a 

ern surgical suite. This construction 
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did not detract from the need for beds in 
other areas. As the postwar condition set- 
ties down, the new building will permit the 
placing of patients in permanent construc- 
tion and the inactivation of the deteriorated, 
obsolete, temporary buildings constructed 
from 1922 through World War II. These tem- 
porary buildings have proved to be expensive 
in upkeep and maintenance. In addition, 
this new construction permits the consoli- 
dation of existing widely dispersed laboratory 
and clinical facilities. In connection with 
the provision of inpatient dependent care in 
this area, the Navy found it essential due to 
budgetary limitatlons to close the family 
hospital on North Island to inpatient de- 
pendent care in April 1957. 

The dispensary at the United States naval 
station was never designed to carry out its 
current mission which overtaxes the capabil- 
ity of the facility. The location of this fa- 
cility within the station does not readily lend 
itself to expansion. In addition, the Navy 
does not deem it advisable to expend any 


large sums of funds for expansion of the dis-. 


pensary as any alterations or expansions that 
could be accomplished would not solve the 
long-range needs of the service in this area. 

Although the justification for a United 
States naval hospital in the Long Beach area 
still exists, the limited funds and personnel 
made available to the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery for operation of naval hospitals 
require that priority be given to retention 
of those hospitals that more directly support 
the operating forces. 

The utilization of the hospital ship at 
Long Beach has served a very practical pur- 
pose. A large number of military patients, 
requiring specialty treatment, have been 
saved a round trip to Corona; and secondar- 
ily, this arrangement has permitted a greater 
utilization of the overcrowded United States 


‘naval station dispensary for outpatient care. 


This is important as outpatient care for de- 
pendents is not currently authorized in civil- 
ian institutions at Government expense. 
When the United States Naval Hospital, Co- 
rona, is inactivated a greater utilization of 
the hospital ship for military personnel is 
anticipated. Al though the details have not 
been worked out, additional provisions will 
also be made for expanded outpatient de- 
pendent care at either or both the United 
States naval station dispensary and the hos- 
pital ship. Some provision for strictly emer- 


gency inpatient dependent care will be pro- 


vided at the dispensary or hospital ship. The 
Corona hospital patient load will be distrib- 
uted to the United States Naval Hospital, 
Camp Pendleton, San Diego, and the U. S. S. 
Haven, Long Beach. 

The inactivation of the United States 
Naval Hospital, Corona, does not mean that 
all buildings will stand idle. Approximately 
one-third of the buildings are currently in 
use by the Naval Ordnance Laboratory. It 
may be that the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 
upon inactivation of the hospital, will re- 
quest the use of additional buildings. 

In summary and in reply to your two re- 
quests, the planned inactivation of the 
United States Naval Hospital, Corona, has 
been carefully reviewed and studied; and it 
has been determined that this hospital must 
be closed if we are to meet budgetary and 
personnel reductions. In reply to your sec- 
ond request, plans are being completed to 
meet needed hospital facilities in the area 
through greater utilization of the U. S-S. 
Haven as a temporary measure. The Navy has 
not receded from its stand for the require- 
ment of a United States naval hospital at 
Long Beach and the requirement for a new 
hospital in this area will be reintroduced into 
a long-range construction program at such 
time as the Navy will be reasonably assured 
that such a program will be approved by 
reviewing authorities. 

Your great interest and understanding in 
the Navy's problems in this area are appreci- 
ated and it is with an earnest hope that the 
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2 information will be of assistance 
vou. 

I will be happy to provide any additional 
information you may require, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. E. BRADLEY, 
Read Admiral, MC, USN, 
Acting Surgeon General. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1957. 
Re proposed Corona Naval Hospital closing, 
Hon, THomas S. GATES, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SeckeTary: You are familiar with 
the above-captioned proposal announced by 
Senator Douc.as during a speech on July 1, 
and amplified by your July 2 press release. 
Subsequently, estimates have been furnished 
to the effect that several hundred thousand 
dollars annually would be saved by the move, 
which money the Navy deems vitally needed 
to help support its minimum basic overseas 
missions now in danger of being constricted 
by rising costs and decreasing appropria- 
tions to a point below that essential for the 
public defense. 

If this cost-appropriations squeeze is so 
severe as to dictate this move for the pur- 
pose stated, then there is a patriotic obliga- 
tion for citizens affected to accept it without 
complaint. 

My first request is that the planned deac- 
tivation of the hospital be reviewed care- 
fully by you to determine with certainty if 
conditions of such severity do, in fact, exist. 

My second request, in the event you are 
certain deactivation is dictated by such 
necessity, concerns alleviating the hardships 
that will ensue. It is necessary to relate 
background information in order to state it. 

Early in World War II a 1,600-bed naval 
hospital was constructed at Long Beach, 
Calif., to provide for the wartime needs of 
the service. These needs persisted in the 
postwar period and the hospital continued 
in operation until 1949. In that year the 
the Defense Secretary, during an energetic 
but apparently planless economy drive, 
swung a meat ax around the Defense Estab- 
lishment. One of the places hit was the 
Long Beach Naval Hospital. It was closed 
and promptly transferred to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 4 

During the hospital's operation by the 
Navy a very large number of retired naval 
personnel located in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area because of the 
avallability of the hospital. At the same 
time, other substantial numbers of depend- 
ents of naval and Marine Corps officer and 
enlisted personnel, both shorebased and 
shipbased, located in the area because of the 
availability of the hospital. 

Its 1949 closing worked a very real hard- 
ship not only on these satellite naval groups, 
but upon active duty personnel as well. 
Several deaths occurred while afflicted per- 
sons were on the highway making the long 
trip to Camp Pendleton Hospital or the San 
Diego Naval Hospital. Numerous babies were 
born in automobiles on the way to these 
hospitals. 

Of course, it can be said that insofar as 
dependents and retired personnel are con- 
cerned, their access to naval medical treat- 
ment is not a matter of right, but only of 
privilege on a space-available basis. As a 

matter, however, whenever it has 
not been deem a right, serious morale and 
other problems have followed, which even- 
tually forced a return to the matter of right 
concept for the best interests of the service. 

The wisdom of taking steps to obviate such 
problems before, rather than after, they oc- 
cur is evident. $ 

At the inception of the Korean war, the 
problem was to some extent relieved in the 
locality under consideration by the reopen- 
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ing of Corona Naval Hospital. I say “some- 
what” because Corona is only somewhat iess 
remote from the homes of these people 
entitled to medical attention than Pendleton 
and San Diego; and also because both Co- 
rona's reopening and subsequent operations 
have been costly and otherwise ill located. 
There has never been a moment since the 
Long Beach Naval Hospital was closed in 
1949 that the needs of the service for a naval 
hospital in the Long Beach area has not been 
strikingly apparent. Recognizing this, Con- 
gress in 1950 authorized construction of a 
new naval hospital in the area. However, 
the Navy Department has lacked aggressive- 
ness in requesting appropriations for its 
construction. 

My own opinion as to the reason for this 
is that Bureau of Medicine and Surgery plan- 
ners persistently have had in mind a grandi- 
ose plan for a super medical center at San 
Diego dedicated as much to medical research 
as medical treatment. In implementation 
of that plan they have recommended re- 


quests for funds to enlarge San Diego rather 


than build at Long Beach, These ambitions 
for San Diego have caused a neglect of both 
the advantages of dispersal and the growing 
humane need for hospital facilities in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach area. 

The last-mentioned need, of course, has 
grown because the requirements of national 
defense, which do not appear in the foresee- 
able future to be abating, have concentrated 
many naval and Marine Corps activities in 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach area.. At the 
present time the Naval Vessel Register indi- 
cates 14.15 percent of the United States Fleet 
(30 percent of the Pacific Fleet) operates in 
and out of the Long Beach Harbor area. 
Estimated hospital needs of the area are for 
25,000 naval and Marine Corps active duty 
and retired personnel and dependents. Co- 
rona is the only naval hospital facility even 
reasonably accessible to these people. 

Recognizing the utter inadequacy of medl- 
cal facilities in this aréa, naval authorities 
have maintained the U. S. S. Haven in a non- 
commissioned but active status at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard which, together with 
the Los Angeles Naval Base Dispensary, pro- 
vides a much overcrowded outpatient service. 

Although the Haven has a capacity of 744 
beds, it now is staffed with only sufficient 
personnel to serve 150-bed patients. These 
have been limited to active-duty personnel 
except in rare emergencies because the whole 
makeup of the ship would make it unsuitable 
for treating dependents, according to her 
officer in charge. 

Nonetheless, if the effects of closing Co- 
rona are to be eased before they reach in- 
tolerable proportions, I believe that steps 
must be taken to provide beds for active- 
duty and retired personnel dependents 
aboard the Haven until such time as a more 
aggressive approach to the matter of imple- 
menting the authorization for constructing a 
hospital shoreside has succeeded. 

My second request, therefore, in the event 
you decide to go through with plans to close 
Corona, is to provide the basically needed 
hospital facilities in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area: (1) Temporarily through use 
of the Haven; and (2) permanently by veer- 
ing the Navy Department’s appropriations 
Tequests toward construction of the naval 
hospital now authorized for this area. 

Your early reaction to my two requests is 
most earnestly desired as the Department's 
publicized intentions with respect to Corona 
have caused much distress in the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach area. 

Very truly yours, 
Crate Hosmer, 
Member of Congress, 18th District, 
California. 
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Unapproved Items in “Pork Barrel” Bill 
Create Possibility of Presidential 
Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Juli 23, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article writ- 
ten by William F. Pyper which appeared 
in the Flint, Mich., Journal of July 2, 
1957. 

The article follows: 

UNAPPROVED ITEMS In “PORK BARREL” BILL 
CREATE POSSIBILITY OF PRESIDENTIAL VETO 
(By Wiliam F. Pyper) 

WASHINGTON: —Although the $1,600,000,- 
000 public works authorization bill has been 
cut deeply by the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, it still stands a good chance for 
another veto by President Eisenhower, 

This is a minority viewpoint as the com- 
mittee winds up work on the so-called pork- 
barrel legislation covering rivers and harbors, 
and flood control. 

But the minority opinion seems sound 
wheh it is pointed out that the majority on 
the committee has loaded the bill with proj- 
ects which lack approval of either or both 
the chief of engineers and the Bureau of 
the Budget. It was for this reason that 
President Eisenhower vetoed a similar 
measure last summer, just ahead of his bid 
for reelection. 

Republicans on the committee, who have 
opposed the unapproved project amend- 
ments, have sponsored a series of cuts which 
they estimate will total nearly $500 million 
by the time the bill is completed. They 
have advocated whittling the Federal share 
down on most items to 50 percent, asking 
State and local contributions to make up 
the rest. 

Representative WILLIAM $S. BROOMFIELD, 
Michigan Republican, newest member of the 
committee, has fought the practice of using 
proxies in voting in the additions proposed 
by the Democrats. Having received praise 
from senior Republicans for his work on the 
committee, he also won some kind of recog- 
nition when the Democratic chairman, Rep- 
resentative CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, of New 
York City, sent word to have a $500,000 Long 
Island Sound project dropped from the bill. 

The item had been added as a favor to 
the chairman as thë committee began con- 
sideration of the bül. Representative 
BrooMmFIELD opposed it vigorously, since it 
lacked approval from the Army engineers 
and the Budget Bureau. He insisted on a 
rollcall, and the project was voted in with 
proxies of four Democrats being used. This 
week, however, the committee dropped the 
item on request of Chairman BUCKLEY. 


Republican opposition to unapproved 
projects has knocked out at least one Michi- 
gan project, calling for improvement of 
the harbor at Port Austin. No change in 
the amount of funds authorized was in- 
volved, hut studies had indicated superior- 
ity of revising breakwater lengths and dredg- 
ing area. The revised plan lacked approval 
of engineers, so the committee dropped it. 
Representative ROBERT J. MCINTOSH, Michi- 
gan Republican, will seek such approval be- 
fore final conference committee action on 
the bill. The item already has passed the 
Senate. 
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But big Michigan projects are involved. 
They include the $16,085,000_flood control 
and wildlife refuge program in the Saginaw 
River Valley, a $9,825,000 flood control pro- 
gram on the Grand River, and a $5,358,000 
flood control project on the Kalamazoo River 
at Kalamazoo. These fell by the wayside 
last year when the President vetoed the 
public works bill, although they weren't 
specifically without authority. 


Visiting Turk Farmers Welcomed by 
Ochitree County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS ` 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under the unanimous consent of mY 
colleagues, I insert in the Appendix 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excerP 
from the column of my good fri 
Harold Hudson, editor of the Ochitree 
County Herald, Perryton, Tex., which 
appeared in the July 18 issue of that 
paper. 

The weekend of July 11-13 found 15 
members of the Turkish Ministry of 
Agriculture visiting in Ochitree County. 
The citizens of Ochitree County ex- 
tended to their guests from Turkey the 
traditional hospitality of the Texas Pan- 
handle. The official greeting of the Pan- 
handle was extended at an old-fashion' 
chuckwagon barbecue. During their 
stay the Turks visited several farms in 
the county to witness the harvesting of 
hay and wheat. 

The fine comments of Mr. Hudson 
which I am inserting pertain to the m 
important aspect of the occasion, good- 
will and friendship. Visits by our for- 
eign friends to our great country present 
the opportunity for honest and sincere 
demonstrations of our democratic way of 
life. There is no better way to 
about the understanding and friendshiP 
that we seek in the struggle for world 
peace. 

The article follows: 

We made part of the trip with the Turks 
last week and enjoyed it, especially listen 
to the pint-sized interpreter, Charley Tran. 
talk. At least everyone calls him Charley: 
although I doubt if that is his name. He 
just joined the party in Perryton on Thurs” 
day, and will stay with them until Septem” 
ber, then go back to Turkey. charley 
speaks a good brand of English and has been 
studying in this country for several years. 

It appears that the group of Turk farmers 
and agriculturists received their warmest 
welcome right here in Ochitree County: 
They were impressed with the barbecue 
with the presents given them, and with the 
friendly reception they received all 
the way. We will bet that these 15 men. 
all of them in important positions in the 
Department of Agriculture of Turkey, 
go home with a better understanding of 
America and Americans than they could evef 
have received from all of the experts oUF 
State Department could send abroad. 

These Turks were unfamiliar with a lot of 
our machinery, and looked upon the giant 
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Equity elevator with awe, but they weren't 
fooled when it came to wheat. They recog- 
nized at once that this lightweight, bleached- 
Out wheat crop wasn’t good stuff. After all, 

‘key is a wheat country, and if you will 
remember, this country got into the wheat 
business with Turkey Red wheat seed, still 
the basis for most of our better varieties. 

When the Turks got to Perryton they had 

n rushed around quite a bit, and some 
ot them were getting tired. The tour and 
the meal here was planned to give them a 
chance to see things without the feeling of 
being rushed. 

We didn’t know until last week that the 
average Turk doesn't use soap and water for 

g—uses olive oil to clean his skin. 
must present somewhat of a problem 
On these hot, dry, and dusty days. 

Anyway, this was one of the best gestures 
Of international good will that Perryton has 
ever produced, except perhaps the Lions 
Club sending Cecil Regier to Iran 2 years 
ago. Entertaining these Turks cost a little 
bit of money, but it was well spent. 


Move Along on Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have included in the Appendix of the 

RD an editorial from the Peoria 
Journal-Star of July 18, entitled “Move 
Along on Diversion”: 

The State Department announced in 

ashington yesterday that it had completed 

ons with Canada concerning an in- 
in the amount of water being diverted 
Lake Michigan. 

The State Department did not disclose 

What the result of its talks with Canada 
been, but that really isn't very impor- 
t. There actually is no reason why Can- 
ada should have been consulted at all be- 
Cause the matter of water from Lake Michi- 
Ban is entirely @concern of the United States 
some Canadian newspapers have gone 

80 far as to say so. 

The Eisenhower administration has been 
reluctant to do anything to offend Canada 
bas the lack of consultation with our neigh- 
. — the north was the principal reason 

ident Eisenhower vetoed the diversion 
lation passed 2 years ago. 
tan © negotiations with Canada now have 
n held and, regardless of what opinion 
€ expressed, there no longer is any reason 
hold back on the legislation which will 
it a realistic diversion. 
tno iections of the Illinois River valley to 
— increase in diversion are pretty well 
tisfied by the inclusion in the bill of Repre- 
Sentative Ronzrr MIcHEL’s amendment set- 
be 8,000 cubic feet per second as the flow to 
Maintained at Pekin. Senator DOUGLAS, 
chief proponent of the bill inthe Senate, 
m the Journal Star that the Michel amend- 
ent was agreeable to him. 
tee the Senator pointed out, Lake Mich- 
Stes is wholly within the territorial bound- 
wate of the United States, utilization of 
ter from the Great Lakes for sanitary pur- 
es is authorized in the treaty of 1909, 
d Canada herself took action some years 
Ck to change the flow from the Great 
es without consulting the United States. 

Of these points support the contention 
kin t Canada's consent is not necessary to 

¥ diversion from the lake now. 


an 
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Principal threat to Senate consideration 
of the lake diversion bill is the civil-rights 
filibuster in which the Senate now is en- 
gaged. It would be regrettable if as im- 
portant a matter as diversion were blocked 
because of that and it is to be hoped that a 
way will be found to get the diversion bill 
called before the Senate adjourns. 


Can the Present Farm Program Go On? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL- RECORD, I 
include an editorial by the editor and 
publisher of the Indianola Record-Her- 
ald, Indianola, Iowa: 

CAN THE PRESENT FARM PROGRAM 
(By Don L. Berry) 

At the risk of reprinting something a great 
many of our readers have already digested, 
we reprint herewith a part of Dan Murphy's 
column in the Farm Bureau Spokesman for 
June 22. We fear that a good many did not 
take the time to read it in the midst of corn 
plowing and alfalfa haying when it appeared. 

Perhaps we consider it important because 
it agrees so completely with what the Rec- 
ord-Herald has been preaching for 15 years, 
that any farm program, to stand up and be 
permanently helpful, must be one that can 
be sold to the rest of the body politic as fair 
and equitable as between farm producers 
and consumers. One-sixth or one-eighth of 
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the population cannot permanently maintain 


a program in their own favor to which the 
other five-sixths or seven-eights do not agree, 
We may get by with it for a time by skillful 
lobbying and temporary concentration of 
voting power. But we cannot keep it up for 
very long. 

Life magazine and Dan Murphy have 
brought this out admirably. If you did not 
read Dan’s column when it appeared, read 
it now: 

“Life magazine recently took a critical look 
at the effects of the Federal farm program 
on cotton. The headline of the editorial 
sums up Life's analysis thus: Our Govern- 
ment's farm madness pays a successful in- 
dustry to wreck itself.’ f 

“Your first reaction may be mostly irrita- 
tion. But, regardless of your past thinking 
on the values of these programs, you should 
review the situation. Because pertinent 
questions were raised—and agriculture must 
either answer them satisfactorily, or face the 
loss of public support for the programs. 

“Life termed cotton successful for these 
reasons: Since 1930, producers have in- 
created average yields from 157 to 409 
pounds; have cut per-bale man-hours from 
260 to 108; have learned to produce as much 
cotton on 17.5 million acres as were pro- 
duced on 43 million acres in 1930. The in- 
dustry has kept up, via machinery, seed 
improvements, fertilizers, insect controls. 

“These are the reasons the Federal pro- 
gram for cotton is called madness: The pro- 
gram has not helped the small farmer it 
was supposed to help (but a single British- 
owned corporate firm last year got a cotton- 
support check for $1.4 million); it is not 
needed by the larger producer who is getting 
most of the help; it is costing taxpayers 
fairly large sums (81.7 billion in total, $600 
million the past 2 years); and finally, the 
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artificial price has strangled both domestic 
and foreign sales, while use of synthetic 
fabrics has increased 1,000 percent. 

Do we have good answers to the obvious 
questions? Can we justify paying the big 
producer while the marginal man is still in 
the same old trouble? Is it economically 
sound to price-fix a farm product out of its 
own markets while substitutes rush in? Is 
any program a good one which merely 
switches a production problem from cotton 
to corn, via diverted acres? 

“I know it's been political suicide for any- 
one to even question the price-support and 
control plan. Suggestions to modify the 
machinery in any way get a man cussed 
out. AFBF President Shuman was practi- 
cally read out of agriculture last winter for 
asking farmers to completely review the pro- 
gram, its success and its shortcoming. 

“Now outsiders are asking questions 
analyzing results * * * digging out the in- 
consistencies. We're forced, by virtue of our 
minority numbers, to justify the thing, or 
face losing it.” 

It seems to the Record-Herald that the 
soil bank program is one that can be sold 
to the public on the ground that it is 
equally as sensible and forehanded to store 
fertility as it is to store uranium, steel, 
battleships, airplanes, and ammunition for 
possible attack. But the soil bank must be 
greatly simplified to be practical and it 
should be administered by a sympathetic 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

A Carlisle farmer has offered to 
a simple soil bank plan, too simple to pro- 
vide all the jobs Washington office holders 
want. 

We take the liberty of quoting a letter 
from Hon. Clifford R. Hope, recently retired 
(by his own choice after 30 years’ service) 
Kansas Congressman, who held the confi- 
dence of American farmers to a degree ex- 
ceeded by no other Congressman in national 
history, Mr. Hope said: 

“The Goodhue plan is probably too simple 
to make much of an appeal in Washington. 
It is certainly basically sound and comes a 
whole lot nearer fitting in with the original 
céncept of the soil bank than what we have 
now. The fact is the original soil bank idea 
is only a very small part of the present pro- 
gram. As you know, the original soil bank 
legislation, as introduced in Congress, con- 
templated purely the conservation idea that 
you mentioned in your recent editorial.” 

Here are some things to think about from 
the standpoint of solid economics and na- 
tional defense, rather than vote getting, and 
Federal handouts, 


Resignation of Selective Service Board 
Member Due to Supreme Court Ruling 
in Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 


‘United States have created confusion 


and concern, not only among Members 
of the Congress but, also, with all citi- 
zens in all walks of life. Representative 
of this concern is a brief news article 
from the July 19 issue of the Peru (Ind.) 
Republican—Miami County's oldest, 
largest, and most widely read newspaper, 
now in its 100th year. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

George D. Arnold, chairman of the Miami 
County Selection Service Board, Thursday 
announced his resignation, He had served 
on the board 10 years. 

His action is explained in the following 
letter which was forwarded to Col. Wayne E. 
Rhodes, State Director, and Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey in Washington, D. C.: 

“For practically 10 years I have served in 
local board No. 54, Peru, without compen- 
sation, and, during that time I have always 
felt it was a patriotic duty that any citizen 
would be proud to participate in and also 
felt that when a registrant was inducted in- 
to the Armed Forces that he was assured of 
the protection of our Government to the 
fullest extent. 

“It was with much regret that I have 
learned that this does not seem to be the 
case as one of our boys has been turned over 
to a foreign power for prosecution. 

“This boy was an American citizen, the 
highest honor that anyone could hope for, 
and when it became the duty of a local 
board member to induct such men and our 
Government falls to give them the support 
and protection an American citizen should 
expect and have, my conscience will not per- 
mit me to be a party to the induction of 
such a citizen.” 

Mr. Arnold is president of the Dewey- 
Shepard Boiler Co., Inc., and recently was 
appointed to the Peru City Council, to fill a 
vacancy. 


Scholarship Winners of St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, St. 

Peter’s College in Jersey City, N. J., has 
long been recognized as one of the out- 
standing colleges in the United States. 
Her student body has immeasurably 
contributed toward the betterment of 
our social, cultural, and educational 
welfare. Her sons have gone into poli- 
tics, medicine, the legal profession, and 
various other flelds. They have distin- 
guished themselves in all walks of life. 
We are indeed proud of these men, 
- I would like to list below the names 
of the St. Peter’s boys of the graduating 
class of June 1957 that have won 
scholarships: 

Crowley, Cornelius, centennial law 
schoiarship, Seton Hall. 

Grady, Donald J., John Ben Snow 
scholarship, law, New York University. 

Greene, Joseph, teaching assistant, 
State University of Pennsylvania. 

Hession, John, Fulbright scholarship, 
French literature, University of Mont- 
pellier, France, 

Josenhans, Paul J., scholarship, law, 
Georgetown University. 

Kiernan, Bernard M., graduate fellow- 
ship, St. Louis University; graduate 
fellowship, Notre Dame; research as- 
sistant, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology; National Science Foundation, 
honorable mention, 
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Murray, Lawrence, fellowship, physics, 
University of Maryland; teaching assist- 
ant, physics, University of Delaware; 
assistant, physics, Boston College. 

Parella, Robert, scholarship, law, New 
York University. 

Petrella, James J., centennial law 
scholarship, Seton Hall. 

Poli, Oscar A., scholarship, economics, 
University of Ilinois; assistant, eco- 
nomics, Boston College. 

Sexton, William, assistant, mathe- 
matics, St. John’s University. 

Tobin, Ronald W., Fulbright scholar- 
ship, French literature, University of 
Toulouse; Woodrow Wilson fellowship, 
modern language, Princetown Univer- 


sity. 
Wiecke, Albert O., assistant, English 
literature, Johns Hopkins University. 


Frank H. Smith Dies—Editor of The 
Clarion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 ‘i 


Mr, CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
thousands of readers of the New Haven 
Register and residents of the area were 
greatly saddened by the death of Frank 
H. Smith on Saturday. 

The beloved Mr. Smith was the author 
of a column in the Register called the 
Elm City Clarion. The Clarion made 

-brisk and delightful reading, covering 
many points from information on stray 
cats to the best fishing areas. It was, no 
doubt, one of the greatest attractions in 
the New Haven Register. 

I include at this point excerpts from an 
article in the Register of Sunday, July 21, 
on the death of Mr. Smith: 
WELL-KNOWN NEWSPAPERMAN, A VETERAN 
_ MEMBER or REGISTER EDITORIAL STAFF, SUC- 

CUMBS TO LONG ILLNESS AT 76 

Frank Hovey Smith, editor of the Elm City 
Clarion column in the Register and one of 
the best known newspapermen in the New 
Haven area, died Saturday afternoon in his 
home at 106 Martin Street, West Haven. He 
would have been 77 years old in December. 

. 


JOINED REGISTER AT 16 


Mr. Smith’s notable newspaper career be- 
gan on the New Haven Register in 1896 when, 
as a boy of 16, he took a job in the circula- 
tion department. Since then he had filled, 
at one time or another, every executive posi- 
tion in the Register’s editorial department, 
after first qualifying as one of the city’s 
ablest reporters and writers. 

He had been sports editor, Sunday editor, 
editorial writer, city editor, and managing 
editor. 

During his years as a reporter he covered 
every beat on the newspaper, including 
sports, police, courts, politics, business, and 
waterfront news. 

For a large part of that time he had a 
status known then as star reporter, a title 
given to the man first in line for difficult 
assignments or top-rank feature stories. 

The Elm City Clarion column, he recalled, 
was established more than 50 years ago by 
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Clarence Smedley Thompson, then the Reg- 
ister's editor, who put it together 
as a small daily feature from paragraphs 
contributed by members of the staff. 

Later Mr. Smith took over the column in 
collaboration with H. I. Phillips, who subse- 
quently left the Register to work in New 
York. Through the years, Mr. Smith's keen 
mind and sympathies, and his remarkable 
knowledge of men and events, made the 
Clarion perhaps the most distinguished local 
column of its kind in existence. 

. . . * . 

Mr. Smith was a reporter, writer, and 
editor in the classic tradition, A man 
action who loved the outdoors and the 
atmosphere of hearty sociability, he was un- 
compromisingly serious about his work, 
driven by an obsession for accurate, com- 
plete, and arresting reporting. 

The files of his Elm City Clarion down the 
years make a unique record of a long era. 
Humorous, packed with news and occa- 
sionally a little caustic on man’s inhumanity 
or transgressions, the Clarion creates & 
tapestry of community commentary almost 
unparalleled anywhere. 

The universal appeal of his column was a 
reflection of his own almost limitless range 
of interests. 

While the Clarion was enjoyed for its many 
short and newsy items, Mr. Smith also wrote 
with keen authority on major topics— 
famous happenings of yesteryear, careers of 
notable figures, newsworthy developments 
in business and industry. Occasionally he 
anticipated the news with a well-found 
forecast of an important coming event. 


' PAINSTAKING IN RESEARCH 


Despite the condensation demanded by the 
confines of his column, many of his stories 
represented long and painstaking research 
before they could satisfy his insistence on 
all the facts accurately presented. 

He took his education from men and books 
but found that men were a more profitable 
study. His natural sociability combined. 
fortunately, with an intense professional 
curiosity to make many valuable friendships. 

> . . * . 

Although the Clarion was the institution 
most closely identified with him personally, 
it was, until the last few years, an extra la- 
bor he performed in addition to a full day’s 
work as reporter or editor. 

In his time he interviewed scores of celeb- 
rities of the theater, sports, and public life. 

He accumulated a long list of personal 
friendships among the great and the near 
great, although completely unimpressed by 
celebrities as such. 

The recipient of countless honors and 
tributes from groups and organizations, he 
took particular pride in the fact that he, & 
non-Catholic, was the first person selected 
by Father McKeon Division, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, to receive the division's ann 
distinguished friendship award. It was pre- 
sented to him on St. Patrick's Day, 1950. 

. . . . . 
VERSATILITY WAS LEGENDARY 


Mr. Smith’s versatility was legendary. 
and to many people unbelievable. He knew 
ships, yachts, and boats, navigation prob- 
lems and marine technicalities with the fa- 
miliarity of a master mariner. 

. 9 * * . 

On an instant’s notice he could respond 
with remarkably accurate reports on such 
various trivia as the concessions at Savin 
Rock, the horse-betting situation in NeW 
Haven, or the election prospects of a politi- 
cal candidate. He generally had a close 
knowledge of latest developments in sports. 
banking, real estate, the stock market, and 
the New Haven business scene. 

At the same time he could qualify as an 
expert on the current state of farms and 
flower gardens, migration of waterfowl, Un- 
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common happenings in the night skies, pedi- 
grees among the cat aristocracy, visitations 
by rare birds—all this together with a good 
working knowledge of world affairs. 


HAD TRAVELED WIDELY 


Strangers were often astonished in con- 
Versations with Frank about far places, to 
have some unfortunate inaccuracy corrected 
Mildly and in slightly professorial style. He 
had traveled. widely and his photographic 
Memory could bring up voluminous detail. 

* * * * . 

For many years, before an auto injury and 
later illness reduced the scope of his physical 
activity, he hunted waterfowl and game birds 
Along the Atlantic seaboard from Connecti- 
cut to Florida. He could not only inventory 
the game resources of those areas but could 
report shrewdly and with colorful comment 
on the human scene and the economic con- 
ditions he observed there. 


AN EXPERT MARKSMAN 


He formerly owned a valuable collection of 
hunting guns which he disposed of when the 
strenuous life lost its appeal for him. An 
indication of his prowess as a marksman 
-Was his standing for many years as the third 
highest scorer of the New Haven Gun Club, 
whose members did their trapshooting on 
grounds on Dixwell Avenue near Pershing 
Street. - 

. * „ . e 

Often plagued with ailments of the flesh, 

tried to beat them off with such handy 
Weapons as violent outbursts of oratory, 
Searing comments on the state of the world, 
Or a disparaging dissertation on the quality 
Of the steak served him at dinner somewhere. 

At his best, which was most of the time, he 
Was a prized companion, a storyteller with- 
Cut peer—wit or comic as the situation de- 
Manded—ripe with strange humors, always 
Teady with a capsule vaudeville act to delight 
an audience of his own choosing, and incur- 
ably fond of his fayorite target of banter, the 

uman race. 

In his column he told of the unusual 
doings of personages and plain persons, ven- 

curbstone comment on the stock mar- 
ket, the weather, bus drivers, beefstakes, 
Carnivals, and clambakes. Now and then he 
Served a sharp notice on officialdom that 
some failure in public service had better be 
Corrected. 

He found homes for abandoned kittens, 
Tounded up wayward dogs, and faithfully 
recorded reports from birdwatchers on feath- 
ered migrants arriving in the vicinity. 

When he believed an appeal to be meri- 
torious he had no difficulty in finding a 
Piano, a radio, or a television set for a boys’ 
Club, orphanage, or hospital, and in general 
he performed the function of official good 
Neighbor to the whole community. 

Thanks to his tireless devotion to the alms 
Of readability and solid entertainment, the 

rion became an institution with its own 
Character and personality. It was discussed 
Whereyer people gathered, and thousands of 
Teaders said they turned first to the Clarion 
and after that to the front page. 
career as a newspaperman went back 
beyond the beginnings of the century. His 
Colleagues on the Register and the Journal- 
Courler are agreed that New Haven will be a 
boorer place without him. r 


Microscopic Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a lot of talk has been heard 
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relative to newsmen being permitted to 
enter Red China. 

On this issue I recommend as good 
reading the following editorial which ap- 
peared recently in the Omaha World- 
Herald. It sums up my views in this 
debate very well: 

Microscoric ISSUE 


If any of our readers have been waiting 
for us to join in the campaign to force the 
State Department to permit American news- 
papermen to travel in Red China, we are 
sorry to say we must disappoint them. 

Of all issues now before the American 
public, this, we think, is the most micro- 
scopic. í 

We have read and reread the Bill of Rights, 
and find nothing in it which guarantees to 
newspapermen or microwave commentators 
the right to travel in hostile territory. 

From the practical point of view, Ameri- 
can reporters could learn just about as much 
about Chinese affairs by visiting San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown as by journeying to Pel- 
ping or Shanghai. For once inside China, 
they would be able to go only where the Red 
bureaucrats wanted them to go, and see only 
what the regime wanted them to see. 

For some years American journalists have 
been allowed to penetrate the European sec- 
tion of the Iron Curtain, and so far as we 
can recall they haye come up with little if 
any news worth mentioning. Pravda and 
Radio Moscow are still the most important 
sources—and virtually the only sources—of 
information about the Soviets. 

Undeniably the opening up of Red China 
to American journalists would provide in- 
teresting trips for a few writers and com- 
mentators. It would give the Red bosses a 
chance to present some of their propaganda 
to the American people. But so far as the 
American people are concerned, we can fore- 
see no beneficial results. Newspapermen 
who have been trumpeting this cause would 
spend their time better, we think, by digging 
into the mountains of news which remain 
unexplored in every American county seat 
and capital. Especially Washington. 


Pro Football’s Draft Law Is Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the House Judi- 
ciary Committee will initiate its investi- 
gation into the National Football 
League’s player draft rule tomorrow, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Members of this body the following 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News for Tuesday, July 23: 

Pro FoorBaLL's Dnarr Law Is SOUND 
(By Ev Gardner) 

It will be extremely interesting to see what 
the House committee investigating profes- 
sional sports does with the National Football 
League’s player draft rule when hearings 
open on the Hill tomorrow. 

No rule in modern sports has been the 
victim of so many inaccurate statements; 
so. many phony tears. 

It’s said this rule, which allows teams to 
draft the top college stars, restricts players 
to one team, removes their bargaining rights. 
There's no denying the fact that it restricts 
them to one club. 

But remove their bargaining rights? Since 
the draft has been in operation, salaries of 
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rookie players in professional football have 
gone only in one direction, up. 

In fact most rookies today are paid out of 
proportion in regard to the salaries of es- 
tablished veterans. Restrict them, yes; cost 
them money; no. 

And the restriction is balanced by the fact 
that the draft rule is the only rule major 
professional sports ever have had that pro- 
tects the fans, the people who foot the bill. 

And the draft rule had produced a league 
in which any team can win, unlike baseball 
which has been dominated for 30 years by one 
city, New York, and primarily by one team, 
the Yankees. Without a draft rule the 
Yankees have been able to corner the market, 

Even such a respected baseball man as 
Hank Greenberg only today came out and 
said that baseball's only hope of making the 
American League an elght-team champion- 
ship race and not a perennial Yankee parade 
was a form of football player draft. 

The NFL's football draft works so well for 
the player, no player has ever been heard to 
publicly object to it, teams and fans, Con- 
gress would leave well enough alone. The 


American public likes its pro football the way 
it is today. 


The football player selection system to 
which Mr. Gardner alludes is embodied 
in the following resolution adopted by 
the National Football League in May 
1935. In addition to Mr. Gardner’s ob- 
servations on the soundness of the foot- 
ball players selection system, I should 
like to point out that so far as bargain- 
ing is concerned there is unrestricted 
bidding between the clubs in the National 
Football League and the clubs in the 
Canadian Football League for the top 
college players in the United States. 


RULE RELATIVE TO THE SELECTION OF PLAYERS, 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


The following resolution was passed at a 
special meeting of the National Football 
ig og held on May 19, 1935, at Pittsburgh, 

a.: 

Motion by Mr. Bell, seconded by Mr. Mar- 
shall, that the following rule relative to 
the selection of players entering the Na- 
tional League for the first time become oper- 
ative beginning with the season of 1936: 

“1. At the annual meeting in February, 
and each su year thereafter, a lst 
of first year eligible players be presented by 
each club, and their names placed upon a 
board in the meeting room for selection by 
the various clubs. The priority of selection 
by each club shall follow the reverse order 
of the championship standing of the clubs 
at the close of the preceding season; for 
instance, the club which finished last in 
either division, to be determined by percent- 
age rating, shall have first choice, the club 
which finished next to last, second choice, 
and this inverse order shall be followed until 
each club has had one selection or has de- 
clined to select a player, after which the 
selection shall continue as indicated above 
until all players whose names appear on 
the board have been selected or rejected. 

“2. Any first year player who is not s0 
chosen, or whose name does not appear on 
the list referred to above, is eligible to sign 
with any club in the league. 

“3. If for any valid reason it would be 
impossible for a player to play in the city 
by which he has been selected, or the player 
can show reasonable cause why he should 
be permitted to play in a city other than 
that designated for him, then through such 
arrangements as can be made by sale or 
trade with another club, he shall be per- 
mitted to play in the city he prefers, if the 
president of the league approves his reasons 
as valid. (The fact that a job is to be se- 
cured for a player in any city as an added 
incentive to sign shall not be considered 
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sufficient reason for his trankfer from the 
club by which he was originally selected.) 

“4. In the event of a controversy between 
a selected player and a club, the matter 
shall be referred to the president, and his 
decision shall be accepted by all parties as 
final. 

“5. In the event a player is selected by a 
club and fails to sign a contract or report, 
he shall be placed upon the reserve list of 
the club by which he was selected. 

“Carried unanimously.” 


Is the Russian Atomic Energy Program 
Dragging Its Feet? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
there is so much concern about Russia’s 
progress in the field of atomic-electric 
power, the following article which ap- 
peared in the July 1957 issue of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum Memo should 
be of interest: 

SLIPPAGE IN THE U. S. S. R.? 


In early 1956 the Soviet Union announced 
to the world the electrifying news that it 
planned to install 2 to 2.5 million kilowatts, 
presumably electrical, of nuclear power 
capacity under the 5-year plan ending in 
1960—a program which presumably would 
bring world leadership to Russia by 1960 
in the sense of sheer volume of nuclear 
power. Until last month the only author- 
itative details on the Russian 5-year pro- 
gram has been provided in a speech deliv- 
ered in England in April 1956 by I. V. Kurcha- 
tov, a leading member of the U. S. S. R. 
Academy of Sciences (see Memo for May 1956, 
p. 19). Kurchatov said that Russia planned 
to build 5 nuclear power stations by 1960, 
including 2 stations which “will be equipped 
with water-moderated and cooled thermal 
and epithermal 200,000-kilowatt reactors and 
70,000-kilowatt turbines,” and another sta- 
tion “equipped with graphite-moderated and 
water-cooled reactors of the type used at the 
first atomic powerplant of the U. S. S. R. 
Academy of Sciences,” with each reactor 
“feeding turbines of 200,000 kilowatt total 
capacity.” A third type of station would use 
a heterogeneous heavy water-moderated and 
gas-cooled reactor, “feeding turbines of 200,- 
000 kilowatt total capacity.” 

Early estimates: Kurchatov said the power 
stations would “be put into operation begin- 
ning with the end of 1958; some of them will 
start operation in 1959 and in 1960.“ He 
left ambiguous such matters as how many 
reactors would be placed in each station, and 
whether he was referring in each case to 
thermal or electrical kilowatts. 

Kurchatov also said that Russia would 
build by 1960 “several pilot plants each with 
an individual capacity of 560,000 to 70,000 
Kilowatts.” He said these would include a 
boiling-water reactor, a “homogeneous heavy 
water-moderated thermal-breeder reactor 
with the U-233-Th-232 cycle,” a sodium 
graphite reactor and a sodium-cooled fast 
breeder, 

Since the Kurchatov speech, Russia has 
been notably silent about its rate of progress 
in fulfilling the ambitious nuclear power 
goals of its 5-year program—to the point 
where a curious world was beginning to 
wonder whether the silence might mean that 
the program had slipped badly off schedule. 
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Last month, in response to a detailed 
questionnaire submitted to it and to all 
other leading atomic nations by the United 
Nations, Russia brought up to date what it is 
willing to say about the state of its nuclear 
power program. Although many points in 
the report are still ambiguous, it appears to 
confirm the Western suspicion that all is not 
on schedule with 1956-1960 atomic power 
program. 

The program: The current program was 
outlined by Russia as follows: 

PWR’'s: “Two of the stations to be built 


under the Ministry of Electric Power Sta- 


tions’ plan will haye water-moderated and 
water-cooled reactors. A two-circult sys- 
tem has been adopted. The water in the 
primary circuit, at 100 atm. pressure, is 
heated in the reactor from 250° to 275° C. 
and passes into the stream generator where 
it transfers the heat derived from the re- 
actor to the water and stream in the sec- 
ondary circuit. * * * ‘The turbo-generators 
(3 of 70,000 kw each) will be driven by 
saturated steam at 30 atm. pressure from 
one reactor.” Thus each of these reactor is 
apparently expected to generate 210,000 kw 
of electricity. 

The PWR stations will each have a total 
capacity of 1,520 thermal mw, 420 gross 
electrical mw and 390 net electrical mw (in- 
dicating apparently that there will be two 
reactors per station). The expected burn- 
up is 3,500 megawatt-days per ton, and the 
fuel charge will be 40 tons. (It is not clear 
whether this means 40 tons per reactor or 
per two- reactor station.) 

Russia said that an average uranium en- 
richment of “about 1 percent” will be used 
in its PWR’s, and that they are expected to 
produce enough plutonium “to supply the 
reactor with all the enriched material re- 
quired for the next charge: thus ft is pos- 
sible that uranium-—235 will be needed only 
for the initial charges.” 

Water-graphite: “A third power station is 
to be equipped with reactors similar to that 
used in the first atomic power station of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R., which 
is in operation. ‘These will be graphite mod- 
erated, and the heat transfer mediums will 
be water and steam circulating through 
channels in the reactors. Some of these 
channels will be used for superheating the 
steam in the primary circuit to approximate- 
ly 540° C. The heat taken from the reactor 
by the steam will be used in the steam gener- 
ator to produce and superheat secondary 
steam, which will then be fed into the tur- 
bines. High-parameter secondary steam—90 
atm and 500° C.—is expected to be produced; 
modern turbines designed for such parame- 
ters, with a power of 100,000 kilowatts each, 
will be used at this station.” 

The pressurized water-graphite reactor 
station will have a total capacity of 1,150 
thermal mw, 400 gross electrical mw and 375 
net electrical mw. There is no indication of 
how many reactors there will be per station. 
The calculated burn-up is 2,500 mw-days 
per ton, with a fuel enrichment of 1.2 per- 
cent. The fuel load is given as 185 tons, 
again without indication of whether this 
means per reactor or per station. 

Both the PWR's and the water-graphite 
reactor stations are calculated to run 7,500 
hours per year at full capacity. No location 
was indicated for any of the stations. 

Prototypes: Russia went on to say: “In 
addition to the large-scale power stations, it 
is planned to construct four relatively small 
powerplants with reactors, of between 5 and 
70 mw capacity, requiring thorough experi- 
mental study before they can be recom- 
mended for use in large power stations.” 
The four reactors are the same types men- 
tioned earlier by Kurchatov—BWR, SGR, 
homogeneous and fast breeder. No mention 
is made of the heavy water, gas cooled reac- 
tor power station referred to by Kurchatov. 
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Totals: The figures given by the Russians 
for their planned nuclear power capacity add 
up to 1.24 million gross ekw in three power 
stations, plus somewhere between 25,000 and 
285,000 ekw in prototype capacity including 
the 6,000 ekw water-graphite prototype 
which has been running since 1954. The 
maximum capacity under this program thus 
comes out at about 1.5 million ekw—a 
substantially less than the 2 to 2.5 million 
ekw scheduled under the original 5-year 
plan. 

The Russian report does not give dates 
either for the start of construction or for 
estimated completion of the nuclear power 
stations, : 

On the subject of status, the report did 
say that Russia is conducting "research on 
the nuclear phenomena likely to occur” in 
the PWR's and in the experimental proto- 
types, using its RPT testing reactor. It is 
also conducting tests relating to the stress 
which will be imposed on PWR pressure ves- 
sels. The 5,000 electric kilowatts prototype 
water-graphite reactor of the Academy of 
Sciences is being used for “preliminary ex- 
perimental research work“ on water-graphite 
reactors. (Russia said that this reactor “has 
been functioning since July 27, 1954, and 
throughout that time nothing has ever gone 
wrong with a single fuel element.“) 

“Lack of experience”: In a revealing state- 
ment, Russia said it does not plan to use 
nuclear energy for residential heating at an 
early stage “in view of the possible danger 
of radioactive discharges, and of the com- 
plete lack of experience in the operation of 
nuclear powerplants.” In another state- 
ment related to status, the report said: 
“There are a number of possible technical 
improvements which might well effect the 
economic profitability of power produced in 
nuclear stations. In the planned stations 
research work will be concentrated mainly 
on increasing the period of service of the 
fuel elements. According to preliminary 
estimates it will take about 3 years of opera- 
tion to accumulate the necessary experience; 
thus we shall be able to take the improve- 
ments in question into account in the con- 
struction of the next series of installations 
(1961-65) .”" 

Relatedly, the Soviet newspaper Tass re- 
portedly announced last month that Russia 
has begun construction of the first of its 
major nuclear power stations, to have a ca- 
pacity of 420,000 electric kilowatts from two 


reactors, each of which would use three 


70,000 kilowatt turbines, (This would ap- 
pear to indicate that the station will be the 
first of the two PWR stations.) The report 
said that the station is scheduled for com- 
pletion by 1960. No location was given. 


A Good Return for Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
include an editorial by the editor and 
publisher of the Indianola Record- 
Herald, Indianola, Iowa: 

A Goop RETURN For TAXES 

The Kaiser thought the United States 
would not fight. He started World War I. 
Japan thought we were not ready to fight. 
She started World War H. Russia knows 
that we will fight and she knows we are 
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ready. She has not started world war III 
not yet. Let's keep her well informed that 
we are ready. It is cheaper to keep our 
Soldiers well supplied with weapons and well 
trained than it is to have them fighting. We 
Probably get more for our taxes for defense 
than for any other taxes we pay. 


Industrial Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to say that it is a matter of deep satis- 
faction.to me, to the other members of 
the congressional delegation from the 
Greater Detroit area and, I am sure, to 
Many other Members, to know that the 

an of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, Mr. Spence, of Kentucky, 
has given assurance that the bills which 
Many of us have introduced to provide 
for area redevelopment, both in indus- 
trial centers and in rural sections, will 
be the subject of committee hearings 
early in the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress, beginning January 1958. 

Likewise, we are greatly heartened by 
the interest and support which the 
Speaker has given this important matter 
Which vitally affects millions of Ameri- 
Can facilities, thousands of American 
businesses and virtually every State in 
the Nation. 

Recently it was my privilege to take 
Part in a conference with the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Speaker at which a delegation 
representing more than 310,000 auto 
Workers and their families in the Detroit 
area described that area’s industrial 
blights, the obsolete multistory factories 
and outmoded facilities, and the need for 

eral assistance in the way of loans 
grants to clear away industrial 
slums and housing slums so that modern 
lants may be built in the Detroit area 
Which has the world’s greatest skilled 
labor supply in the automotive field. 
delegation was composed of George 
Merelli and Ken Morris, codirectors, 

AW region 1, Detroit—Kast Side 
Mich., and Edward Cote and Joseph Mc- 

er, codirectors, UAW Region 1A, 
Detroit—west Side—Mich. 

This delegation reported that the UAW 
in Detroit area has committed substan- 
tial funds as “seed money” to be put 

& common effort to develop prac- 
tical plans for the modernization and 
redevelopment of the blighted areas of 
My native city. At this point in my re- 
Marks I ask unanimous consent to insert 
a brief summary of the area redevelop- 
no bill which I have introduced as 

R. 7462 and which has been intro- 

uced by Congresswoman MARTHA GRIF- 
S as H. R. 5471, by Congressman 
Rowicz as H. R. 5205, by Congress- 
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man LESINSKI as H. R. 5268, by Congress- 
man DINGELL as H. R. 5302, and Con- 
gressman Drccs as H. R. 7800. Senator 
McNamara, of Michigan, also has intro- 
duced an area redevelopment bill, S. 964: 
Summary or AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 
1. Purpose: To assist communities, indus- 
tries, enterprises, and individuals in areas 
needing redevelopment to expand their pro- 
ductive activity to alleviate excessive and 
prolonged unemployment and underemploy- 
ment by providing new employment oppor- 
tunities and developing and expanding exist- 


‘ing facilities and resources without reducing 


employment in other areas. 

2. Organization: 

(a) Creates an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration with an Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to Senate 
confirmation. 

(b) Creates a national Advisory Commit- 
tee to assist Administrator. 

3. Redevelopment areas defined: 

(a) Industrial redevelopment areas are de- 
fined as “Those within the United States in 
which Administrator determines that there 
has existed substantial and persistent un- 
employment for an extended period of time.” 

(b) Rural redevelopment areas are defined 
as “those rural areas within the United States 
in which he determines that there exist the 
largest number and percentage of low income 
farm families, and a condition of substantial 
and persistent unemployment or underem- 
ployment.” 

(e) Administrator may designate several 
counties or municipalities or a part of a 
county or municipality as a “redevelopment 
area.” — 

4. Local committees: Once a redevelop- 
ment area is determined, local redevelop- 
ment committee shall be appointed by Ad- 
ministrator consisting of at least 7 residents 
of area, representing management, labor, 
commercial, industrial development, and 
agricultural groups. Committee shall sub- 
mit plans and cost estimates for: 

(a) Development of resources, processing 
and marketing facilities of area; 

(b) Construction, rehabilitation, and al- 
teration of industrial plants or commercial 
facilities of area; 

(c) Purchase of machinery or equipment 
for use in area to attract new industry and 
stimulate economic activity. 

5. Loans: 

(a) On application approved by a local 
committee, Administrator may make loans 
to assist in financing (1) purchase or devel- 
opment of land for industrial usage; (2) 
construction, rehabilitation, or alteration of 
industrial plants or other manufacturing, 
commercial, or processing facilities; and (3) 
purchase of machinery or equipment for use 
in area, if he finds borrower will not transfer 
business operations to such plant so as to 
effect a significant reduction of employment 
in any other area within the United States. 

(b} One hundred million dollars author- 
ized for making industrial redevelopment 
loans, on revolving fund basis. One hun- 
dred million dollars appropriated for rural 
redevelopment loans, with limitation of $6 
million to any one State, on revolving-fund 
basis. 

6. Assistance to public facilities: 

(a) Loan for public facilities: Upon ap- 
plication of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, Indian tribe, private or public re- 
development organization, Administrator is 
authorized to make loans to assist in financ- 
ing purchase or development of land for 
public-facility usage, and construction, re- 
habilitation, alteration, expansion, or im- 
provement of public facilities in redevelop- 
ment areas. 

(b) Grants for public facilities: Adminis- 
trator may conduct studies of needs and 
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probable costs in redevelopment areas for 
needed land acquisition for public-facility 
usage, and for construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of 
useful public facilities. May receive pro- 
posals from States, Indian tribes, organiza- 
tions, etc., showing plans, costs, and con- 
tributions to be made to proposal, and Ad- 
ministrator may make grants where he finds 
appropriations authorized not to exceed $50 
million for making grants. 

7. Financial assistance under Housing Act: 

(a) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized to use slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects in redevelopment 
areas for industrial and commercial rebuild- 
ing without regard to requirements of exist- 
ing law that project area be predominantly 
for residential uses. This is, however, subject 
to the limitation that not more than 10 per- 
cent of the funds authorized under existing 
law for loans or capital grants for slum 
clearance and urban renewal shall be ayail- 
able to provide financial assistance under 
this section, > 

(b) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized also to make urban plan- 
ning grants for planning in redevelopment 
areas. 

8. Vocational training: Secretary of Labor 
shall— ; 

(a) Determine vocational training or re- 
training needs of unemployed individuals in 
redevelopment areas and cooperate with Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
State and local agencies engaged in voca- 
tional training to assure that all facilities 
are available to such unemployed persons, 

(b) Determine additional facilities needed 
to meet vocational training or retraining 
needs. Secretary of Labor shall then so ad- 
vise Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare who shall furnish assistance, including 
finances, to State agencies to meet needs. If 
State agencies are unable to meet vocational 
training and retraining needs, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may contract 
for such services with public or private in- 
stitutions. Secretary of Labor shall provide 
any necessary technical assistance for setting 
up apprenticeship, journeymen, and other 
job training needed in locality. ` 

9. Retraining subsistence payments: Sec- 
retary of Labor shall— 

(a) Enter into agreements with redevelop- 
ment area States whereby the States, as 
agents of the Federal Government, make 
weekly retraining payments to unemployed 
individuals not entitled to unemployment 
compensation (exhaustions or not insured) 
and certified by Secretary of Labor to be 
taking training. 

(b) Make retraining payments to such in- 
dividuals for not more than 13 weeks in 
amounts equal to average unemployment 
compensation payments payable in State 
making payments. 


ee —— 


Representative James Bowler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
mourn the passing of our dear friend 
and colleague, the Honorable James 
Bower of Chicago. There is an empty 
space in the Illinois delegation that will 
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be difficult to fill. Int Bow ter had an 
outstanding record of public service. 

I would like to include in the Recorp 
an editorial by the Chicago American of 
July 20, 1957, that outlines some of the 
great work performed by our departed 
friend. 

REPRESENTATIVE JAMES BOWLER 


Representative JAMES BOWLER, who died 
Thursday at the age of 82, had been a Con- 
gressman since 1953 and before that had 
served as a member of the Chicago city coun- 
cil longer than any other man in history, 
He became an alderman in 1906. 

As Mayor Daley says, He played a major 
part in the progress and development of the 
city” in the course of his long service in the 
council. 

Among the great civic achievements in 
which he had a leading part was the building 
of the Congress Street Expressway. He was 
in front of the long fight to overcome the 
countless obstacles to the project, and in the 
end his advocacy had a decisive part in per- 
suading the council to approve the plan. 

He was an effective leader also in the de- 
velopment of the West Side Medical Center. 

In Congress Representative BowLER worked 
energetically for the development of O’Hare 
Field and for increased lake diversion. 

Transferring to the new field of national 
politics in the closing years of his life, he 
served the people of Chicago there with in- 
telligence and vigor until illness put an end 
to his service. He will be remembered as a 
man who helped make Chicago history. 


A Citizen Looks at the Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
submit the following letter. written to 
the editor, published on the front page 
of the Fayette, Miss., Chronicle, under 
date of July 11, 1957: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


EDITOR, THE FAYETTE CHRONICLE: 

The civil-rights bill, which would give the 
Federal Government police power over our 
public schools, has been driven through the 
House by the Republican administration 
heavily supported by northern Democrats. 
Now it is in the Senate pushed along by the 
same elements. Twenty-two southern Sen- 
ators are fighting it with loyalty and great 
ability but only a filibuster can defeat this 
bill and that defeat might not be permanent. 
The threat of a momentous change is now 
sọ great that we should be adjusting our 
minds to it. Jefferson is more vulnerable 
than other counties. The hour is late. 

The legislature has made it possible for 
us, as a last resort, to give up our public- 
school system—an event so unfortunate that 
we shrink from contemplating it. 

However, the choice would not be between 
coeducation of the races and no schools, 
it would be between coeducation of the 
races and private schools, for such schools 
would certainly be organized at once to 
fill the vacuum. Taxes could be greatly 
reduced. The present buildings could be 
leased, and present teachers could be em- 
ployed, by corporations or individuals, 
Private benevolence would arrange tuition 
for children (if any) whose parents are too 
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poor to pay anything. Let the following 
facts be remembered: 

For about 75 years our State had no public 
school system. There were many private 
schools, some of them excellent. Mothers 
did much teaching at home. This writer 
has known a mother who taught her own 
children to read and afterwards taught 
separately two little colored girls, the daugh- 
ters of her cook. We have many Catholic 
citizens who pay tuition to their parochial 
schools although they are paying the ad 
valorem tax to support public schools. The 
private school of the late Doctor Grafton at 
Union Church was justly famous for the 
training it gave its students, and on the 
other side of the county there was a 1-room 
log schoolhouse where fundamental teach- 
ing was given to a number of fine citizens, 
including 2 very useful ministers of the 
gospel and a lieutenant general of the United 
States Army. 

If the civil-rights bill should be passed and 
enforced, all would not be lost. The saddest 
and most appaling feature of the present 
conflict is the vindictive effort of a powerful 
majority to deprive us of self-government 
and substitute government from Washington 
in a matter that is of little interest to that 
majority but as important to us as the 
breath of life. 2 

Yours respectfully, 
A CITIZEN OF JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


New-Type Red Rule Under Test in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
newspaper clipping from the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Evening Star of July 19, 1957. 
I think that article sets forth very 
thoroughly the problem faced by the 
Polish people. 

They are caught between the mill- 
stones of Communist government on one 
hand and danger of a holocaust of the 
type that killed and injured so many 
thousands of Hungarians. The Poles 
are taking a realistic course and will 
ultimately triumph over Russian domi- 
nation. I hope all will read this article. 

The article follows: 

NxwW-Trrr Rep RULE UNDER TEST In POLAND 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

Warsaw, POLAND. —The Communist regime 
here is entering the make-or-break phase of 
its experiment in a new kind of government. 

In the next few months the regime must 
demonstrate that it has really invented, in 
the words of one party leader, “a kind of 
socialism people can like.“ And to make 
it tougher, the new brand of government 
must also be a kind of socialism the Polish 
and Russian Communist Parties can like. 

It is no sure thing that the Polish experi- 
ment will succeed. 

This is, of course, a Communist govern- 
ment, committed to the idea of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat—the dictatorship op- 
erated on behalf of the workers by the 
Communist Party. The government also is 
committed to Marxist-Leninist socialism, 
and it considers advocacy of capitalism to 
be a subversive act. 

But at the same time—and this is what 
makes this Communist government worthy 
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of new interest in the Western World—the 
present regime is determined to build so- 
cialism in an atmosphere of individual free- 
dom and apparently is determined also to 
live in genuine harmony with all of the 
world, 

The experiment is only 9 months old, and 
rough times lie ahead. In the past 9 months, 
Poland has passed the stage of exhilaration 
brought on by the unexpected success of 
October's gamble for national and individ- 
ual freedom, and is entering a period of slow, 
hard grind. The people are used to their 
new freedom. Now they want to see if the 
Communist Party can do a good job of 
running a country over the long haul. 

The party insists it can please the Polish 
people, satisfy the Soviet Union and prove 
that Marxism works. 

Party leaders say they will succeed through 
a program combining Communist Party dic- 
tatorship, individual freedom, rapid economic 
progress and doctrinaire socialism. 

Poland is full of people, however, who be- 
lieve that this program is one of “contradic- 
tions.” They believe something in that pro- 
gram eventually will have to give way: Either 
party rule or individual freedom; either so- 
cialism or economic progress. ; 

The people say they will fight rather than 
give up their freedom or their expectations 
for economic gain. The party and the Krem- 
lin say flatly that party rule and socialism 
will not be sacrificed. 

Western observers, therefore, who wish the 
Polish people will find themselves in the 
slightly paradoxical spot of rooting for 
success of the Communist program. 

What are the forces working for and 
against success of the Polish experiment? 
First, those against: 

1. The overwhelming majority of the Polish 
people are not Communists. Most are anti- 
Communist. The party is at best only 
tolerated. 

2. Poles hate the Soviet Union, yet a suc- 
cessful Polish Government today must be 
linked with Russia. 

3. Most Poles are not Socialists, and they 
have little enthusiasm for building socialism. ` 

4. The Polish economic system is Socialist, 
but there is no indication that doctrinaire 
socialism will be able to solve Poland's eco- 
nomic problems. 

5. The people are determined to keep their 
freedom, including the freedom not to co- 
operate when they don’t want to. 

6. Poles want fast improvement in their 
standard of living, but even under the most 
happy economic and political circumstances 
progress will be painfully slow. 

7. Poland lacks leaders. The Germans and 
Russians for 15 years systematically “liqui- 
dated” Poles who showed ability for moral 
or intellectual leadership. There is a general 
contempt for government or any authority 
in Poland today. 

In other words, to sum up the difficulties 
the Polish Communist Party faces, the re- 
gime is trying to put over an unpopular 
political system and a perhaps unworkable 
economic system, both efforts handicapped 
by the determination on the part of the 
regime to maintain national independence 
and personal freedom. 

FAVORABLE FORCES 

There are of course important forces work- 
ing for the party: 

1. Poles believe they will be slaughtered 
like Hungarians if they don’t keep a Soviet- 
approved Communist government. 

2. The Catholic Church—the only widely 
supported force in Poland—accepts the pres- 
ent Communist regime as the only alterna- 
tive to revolution and a return to the old 
terror system. 

3. The new Communist regime is showing 
signs of flexibility which may in fact carry 
it to s workable economic and political sys- 
tem, even though in theory the party re- 
mains true-Red Communist. 
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4. Poles are tired of stress, of instability, 

Of bloodshed. They don't want to fight the 
‘unhists again. 

5. The Polish people are not without hope; 

they believe the Soviet Union and the whole 
unist bloc is changing for the better. 
believe the world eventually will be a 

Safe place for a fully democratic Poland, so 

there is no need for desperation today. 

6. Many countries in the West and in the 
Soviet camp want to see the Polish experi- 
Ment succeed and will continue to give im- 
Portant ideological and financial aid. 

And so, the Communist Party has working 
me its favor the widespread conviction that 

land has no other place to go, plus the 

among Poles that things will continue 
get better. 
WHAT LIES AHEAD 


Then what is the future of the new Polish 
Tegime? 


This is a favorite question of outsiders in 
Poland, but the Poles themselves seem to 
avoid working out the answer. One Pole put 
it to me this way: 

“We don't make detailed plans about the 
future here. We have learned during the 

an ocupation and then the Stalinist 
days that it is useless to look ahead. We get 
= t we can out of today. 

Of course, we hope things will get better, 
and we hope we don't lose our freedom. But 
it doesn’t seem very important to wonder 
What kind of government we will have a few 
Years from now.” 

Visitors who like to worry about the future 
On behalf of the Poles generally conclude 
that the party, itself, has no real long-range 

Just plenty of ideas wrapped up in 

the Strange artificial language of commu- 
and not even the party officials can 
oot what the ideas will mean in prac- 

The people, on the other hand, may be 

communism, but they don't seem 
to know just what they would like. 
SOME KEYS TO THE FUTURE 


Actually, the future for Poland seems to 
Test on several unanswered questions: 
long will the people remain patient 
Under an unpopular government and a limp- 
economic system? 

If the party must some day either reapply 
terror to maintain its rule or sacrifice com- 
munism in order to maintain freedom, which 
Will the party choose? 

Will the Soviet Union permit the Polish 

le to lose patience? Or will the Kremlin 

t the Polish Communist Party to water 
Classic Communist doctrine. 

les both in and out of the party believe 

of recent changes in Moscow—the ouster 
Conservative” Communist officials— 
Widens the scope of choice in Poland. 
oom the Polish point of view, the essence 
the Kremlin change is that Russia now 
ha the right of all Communist states to 
ve their own independent brands of com- 
Munism. The Polish party sees it as a green 
t to unlimited flexibility within the 
boo rk of the Marx-Lenin-Engles text- 
ks. And those textbooks can be made to 
ay almost anything one would like to hear. 

Flexibility would not extend, of course, to 

© admission of opposition parties capable 
at ousting the Communists from power. 

BEST OF WHAT IS NECESSARY 


& nt People would like freedom of choice 
be extended much further. The Polish 
m Unist regime of Party Secretary Go- 
Pane is tolerated only because today the 
les must have a Communist government, 
Po. his is the best they know of. If the 
les had their choice, it is quite probable 
Would throw out the Communist gov- 

well mt tomorrow and substitute for it 

» they don't seem to know just what. 

But the desires of party and people com- 
in ed with political and economic realities 
Poland seem to be leading Poland in one 
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general direction: Addition of more and 
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the needs of Government workers. They 


more capitalistic features to the Polish econ- ~are entitled to an increase and I give 


omy and growth of increasingly vocal oppo- 
sition groups preaching political liberaliza- 
tion within and without the party. 

No one, of course, expects to see Western- 
style political and economic freedom in Po- 
land as long as communism remains the way 
of life in Russia. But at the same time no 
one—even Communist Party officials—say a 
reversal of the present liberal trend is pos- 
sible. 

No one knows whether Poland eventually 
can produce a kind of socialism people can 
like. But already Poland has produced 
something new under the sun, and the 
country already is vastly better off because 
of it. 

Subsequent articles in this series will take 
up the question of what's new in Polish 
economics, foreign policy and civil liberties 
and attempt, above all, to show what it is 
like to be a Pole living today in this new 
kind of Communist state. 


Increased Pay for Postal Workers: Same 
Consideration Should Be Given for All 
Government Workers 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2474) to in- 
crease the rates of basic compensstion of 
officers and employees in the field service of 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before us will, if adopted,- 
raise the salary of postal workers $546 
per annum across the board for all of 
them in their several grades. They are 
entitled to this recognition. It will bring 
the salaries of these faithful workers in 
line with the increases that have come 
to industrial workers in the last few 
years. 

We are all grateful for the fact that 
we have today in this country the highest 
national income of any time in our his- 
tory. Certainly, our postal workers and 
all other Government employees are en- 
titled to share in this prosperity. If they 
were workers.in industry, or any com- 
mercial pursuit, or any form of activity 
they would receive salary increases in- 
cident to the increased national pros- 
perity. 

Furthermore, we are all aware of the 
increased cost of living that has come 
as part of our increased prosperity. Our 
workers both in and out of Government 
are entitled to have such fact reflected 
in their rate of wages and the salaries 
they receive. 

Too often there has been a lag in 
bringing our Government workers wage 
increases to meet the increased cost of 
living. This has in many instances made 
it necessary for such workers to look 
for additional employment or for their 
wives to take on employment duties to 
meet the necessities of the family. This 
should not be so in America, Our na- 
tional economy can and should recognize 


my support to this bill that raises the 


salaries of postal workers; and I will 
be equally pleased to give my support 
to raise the wages of all Government 
workers to the point that is necessary 
and proper under existing conditions. 


A Strange Position 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current debate on the civil-rights bill in 
the other body much has been said about 
the possibility that troops might be used 
to enforce the provisions of the bill. As 
has been pointed out on this floor by me 
and by others, there is much more to 
this so-called civil-rights bill than meets 
the eye. It is encouraging, to say the 
least, that others are now agreeing with 
us. 
However, while there is a great deal of 
sentiment for assuring the South that 
troops would not be used, there still is a 


` determination on the part of the ad- 


ministration to keep part II of the bill 
intact. This is, of course, saying one 
thing and doing another. ` 

This fact is brought out forcefully by 
the Lynchburg News, of Lynchburg, Va., 
in an editorial this morning. I wish to 
insert the editorial at this point in the 
Recorp as an indication of the senti- 
ment of our people on this question: 

A STRANGE POSITION 

The civil-rights bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives and which its advocates 
are now trying to get through the Senate 
without change gives power to the President 
to call out troops to enforce laws and court 
decrees in the whole vague field of civil 
rights. It gives the Attorney General pow- 
er to create situations in which a President 
might find it necessary or desirable to call 
out troops or otherwise exercise the extreme 
of Federal power. A 

President Eisenhower says that he can con- 
ceive of no situation which would lead him 
to take such action. He can't imagine him- 
self doing anything of the sort. 

Then he rejects striking out the section 
which gives the President the power to do 
so. He doesn’t want the power, he wouldn't 
use it if he had it given him. Yet he favors 
the grant of that power. 

President Eisenhower may be taken at his 
word about his intentions or lack of inten- 
tions. There's no reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity when he says he can imagine no cir- 
cumstances under which he would use Fed- 
eral troops. But Mr. Eisenhower will be 
President for only 2 years after this bill, if it 
is p becomes effective. Mr. Brownell 
will be Attorney General for no longer period. 
After that may come a President and Attor- 
ney General who have no such horror of 
using the powers granted under the pro- 
visions of the bill. He might be a Nixon ora 
Knowland or even a Humphrey, a Harriman 
or a Douglas, none of whom share Eisen- 
hower's compunctions, 

To take such chances would be criminal. 
The Senators opposed to passage of this bill 
without sweeping amendments will be justi- 
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fied in using whatever legitimate means are 
at hand to defeat it and should do so. We 
have no doubt they will. If President Eisen- 
hower’s legislative program is completely 
stymied let him blame himself and his trust- 
ing faith in his Attorney General. 

Nor is the situation changed much by the 
offer of a so-called compromise amendment 
to the part giving power to the President 
the incumbent doesn't want and won't use. 
This proposal is that the reconstruction 
force laws passed by Thad Stevens’ Congress 
be repealed. That is no compromise at all. 
It is just something that should in all de- 
cency be done even if there were no civil- 
rights legislation pending. By all means re- 
peal this hate-inspired and oppressive legis- 
lation but spare us talk of concessions to the 
fears of the South and of many in other sec- 
tions of the country. It would be a conces- 
sion to nothing but a decent regard for hu- 
man rights and the Constitution the Union's 
founders framed to support them. 


Emma Lazarus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 
Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the. 


Recorp, I include the following editorial 
printed in the East Side News on the 
108th anniversary of the birth of Emma 
Lazarus, the beloved American poetess 
who is probably best remembered as the 
author of the inspiring sonnett which 
is engraved upon the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor: 


EMMA Lazarus, 1849-87 ~ 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
“THE NEW COLOSSUS 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land 
to land; 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Glows worldwide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 

Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ 
cries she 

With silent lips. ‘Give me your tired, your 
poor 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


free, : 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me, 
I lft my lamp beside the golden door’.” 


Monday we commemorate the 108th an- 
niversary of the birth of Emma Lazarus, the 
beloved American poetess. Children of lib- 
erty will clasp her hand in loving memory. 

Emma Lazarus is the author of the inspir- 
ing sonnet, The New Colossus. Her mes- 
sage to the world, all the world may read. 
It is engraved on the Statue of Liberty. It 
is standing In the gateway of democracy. 

The noble soul and human heart of 
Emma Lazarus are symbolized in the God- 
dess of Liberty. It was given to a child of 
Oppressed generations, to understand the 
true meaning of this liberty-loving nation; 
to pen the immortal lines with such pro- 
phetic pathos; to express the spirit of 
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democracy with such eloquence: to welcome 
the persecuted of the Old World, to the 
glorious promise of the New World. 

And through the years we can hear the 
echo of Miss Liberty's voice speaking to 
these pilgrims to our blessed land. As you 
breathe the free air of our shore, homeless 
wanderer, reaching home, become one with 
us in freedom's cause, take the riches of 
our liberties and repay the gift of becoming 
one with us—an American. 

The Goddess of Liberty and Emma Lazarus 
have become synonymous. No poet of any 
nation has ever received such worldwide dis- 
tinction. The Lady With the Torch was 
presented by the people of France to the 
American people to commemorate the first 
centennial of American independence. 

Emma Lazarus was born on July 22, 1849, 
in New York City. She was the daughter of 
an old Jewish family. The story of her lit- 
erary evolution is the story of the fulfillment 
of the evolution of a soul. Many women of 
every race, Many men of every race, have 
evinced literary ability. 

But it is rarely given to man or woman to 


so combine the powerful poetic expression - 


with the clear insight and courage, with the 
conviction and devotion, as it was in Emma 

Her poems had power. Her poems 
had fire. 

Since Miriam sang of deliverance and the 
triumph of the Red Sea, the Jewish race has 
had no braver singer. Her songs of divine 
unity repeated on the lips of her own peo- 
ple, in all zones and continents, have been 
heard round the civilized world. 

Her poem, The Crowing of the Red Cock, 
written when the Russian sky was red with 
blazing hatred, is a powerful lyric worthy of 
the Maccabean age, Her poem Banner of 
the Jew, has the ring of Israel's war trum- 
pet. It sounded the clarion call to all Jews 
to unite for human rights, for new achieve- 
ments and for new glories as in the days of 
the Maccabees. 

She was one of the pioneers of Zionism. 
She was one of the outstanding advocates 
of a Jewish homeland. It was in that cause 
that her character had its fullest flowering. 

It is heartening to see that the same poet- 
ess who was the first to give expression for 
the national renaissance of her people has 
become the symbol of humanity and demdc- 
racy. She died on November 19, 1887. She 
was in her 38th year. > 

On that tragic day no better appreciation 
of Emma Lazarus was expressed than that of 
the famous American poet, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, who wrote: “Her people will mourn 
the death of this woman. But they will not 
be alone. At her grave the tears of the 
daughters of Jerusalem will mingle with 
those of the Christians.” 

As long as liberty shall live in the human 
heart—as long as the Statue of Liberty shall 
remain our symbol of freedom—the name of 
that symbol as the champfon of liberty. 

O, take Miss Liberty, O, take thy radiance 
‘round, when dimmed, revive; when lost, 
return; till not a shrine through earth be, 
on which thy glories shall not burn. 


More Egg Prices—Depressing, Aren’t 
They? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 

Mrs. ENUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I regu- 
larly pay in the market anywhere from 
4 to 5 cents apiece for eggs. But my con- 
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stituent, a farmer, Mr. Ray Korinek, of 
Campbell, Minn., says eggs have been 
less than 2 pennies apiece for a good 
long time. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Recorp Mr. Kor- 
inek's letter and some of his egg and 
poultry receipts: 
CAMPBELL, MINN., July 19, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
House Office Building, / 
Washington, D.C. 
CONGRESSWOMAN KNUTSON: You will 

find enclosed statements of eggs sold, also 
statements of what the laying hen (Leg- 
horn) herself is bringing here at the 1 
markets at the present time. - 

These can be for your keeping as I have 
copies of same for my records, 

Sincerely, 
Ray KORINEK. 

P. S.: Eggs haye been less than a penny 

apiece for a good long time. 


June 18: Eggs, 21 cents per dozen. 

June 27: Eggs, 21-18-18-15. 

July 11: Eggs, 25-19-19-15. 

July 11: Hens, 8 cents per pound; 
cockerels, 7 cents per pound. 

July 16: Eggs, 22 cents per dozen. 

July 16: Hens, 8 cents per pound. 


Archibald M. Main, Sr., Honorary Chair- 
man of the Board of the Bath Iron 
Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
R. Newell, president of the Bath Iron 
Works Corp., in Bath, Maine, recently 
delivered an address in that city honor? 
ing Mr. Archibald M. Main, Sr., honorary 
chairman of the board of the Bath Tron 
Works. Thirty years ago, Mr. 
together with Mr. Newell's father, who i$ 
now deceased, pooled their wealth of ex- 
perience, talent, and business acumen to 
bring this company back to its hono: 
place as one of the great shipyards in 
the country. The Bath Iron Works, 
under their guidance, emerged from thé 
shipbuilding slump following World 
War I and the throes of the great de- 
pression, to become once again famous 
for its contributions to our naval fleets 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting excerpts from Mr. Newell’ 
address which is a tribute to a distin- 
guished and resourceful citizen of our 
State, and provides an interesting sketch 
of the history of this shipyard located in 
the city where America’s first ship was 
built in 1607: i 

Mr. NEWELL’s TRIBUTE TO Ma. MAIN č - 

When the old Bath Iron Works, Ltd., closed 
its doors in receivership back in 1925, ther® 
were few people in Bath who thought the 
Shipbuilding City—where America’s first ship 
had been built in 1607—where, since that 
time and up to 1925, some 4,000 ocean 
vessels had been built—would ever buld 
another ship, * * » f 

DARK DAYS 3 

There was no subsidy to offset the dif- 

ferential between foreign operated ships at 
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Sweatshop wages and the high wage stand- 
ards and costs facing our American steam- 
Ship operators. * * * 
Business was good in all other industries: 
war to end wars was over and we could, 
80 it seemed, let our merchant navy—and 
Our shipyards—go to rot. And go torot many 
them went. 


FLAME REKINDLED 


And so it was that the city of Bath, de- 
Pendent on ships and shipbuilding for over 
years, came upon very hard times when 
its principal industry ran on the rocks in 
. * * * But before the embers of her fame 
and skill as a shipbuilding center completely 
died, two men got their heads together and 
Tesolved to rekindle the slumbering Bath 
Works and to try to revive it with not 
much more than a hope and a prayer and 
money than it would take, today, to buy 

a first-class engine lathe. 

NEWELL AND MAIN 
One of these men was my father. The 
T we honor today—Archibald MacNicol 
n. Every Saturday they worried 
Whether there'd be enough in the bank to 
Meet the payroll. Every time they bought 
Major materials it had to be on a basis of 
“we'll pay just as soon as we can—which 
May not be when you want it—but you'll get 
ald. 

Gradually, as the years went by, they 
bult up a fair balance sheet and things 
looked better—then came the depression. A 
half-miltion-dollar yacht left on their 

; no new yachts to build; practically 
Nothing until the Coast Guard came along 
With seven patrol boats—which they were 
Ge ned to get and got at an extreme- 
ly low price—but it kept the wheels turn- 

Until better times slowly came back. 
BACK TO NAVY SHIPS 

Finally they got the iron. works back 
into Navy shipbuilding and with the rising 
awareness of our woefully weak military po- 
‘ition, the business of building up our fleet 
Put the old mare back in the running again. 
Ww Pre-war days, the hectic pace of World 

ar II, the let-down after the war, and the 

g activity of the last 10 years are 
Pretty well known to most of you here 
do not need to be related now. 

What kind of men did ít take to perform 
‘his industrial miracle? * * * 

STARTED AT 14 
18 rn in Greenock, Scotland, April 24, 
h 70, Archie Main was apprenticed at 14 as 
shipwright and draftsman in Clyde ship- 

He studied naval architecture and 
Marine engineering at the Royal Technical 
ollege, from which he graduated in 1895. 
Bri early shipyard experience was in several 

tish and Scottish yards on all types of 
ls, including sailing and steam yachts. 
€ came to this country in 1900 as naval 
8 tect for the Eastern Shipbuilding Co., 
t Groton, Conn. 
TWO BIG EVENTS 
PR. was while in Groton that two big 
ents happened to Archie Main. He met 
pe married Jane Avery, his devoted and 
ely mate in 1908, who bore him five 
dren, ali of whom are well-known and 
ly loved by the people of Bath. 
tion è second great event was the construc- 
X for James J. Hill, president of Great 
bane Railway, of the largest steamships 
t in America up to that time—the fa- 
Minnesota and Dakota—over 30,000 
dull displacement. No bigger ship was 
ti t in the United States of America un- 
1030 steamship America was completed in 


BUILDS MANY SHIPS 
From Groton Archie Main went to Wil- 
bun den. Del,, where he was associated with 
— and Hollingsworth plant of the 
chem Steel Co. In 1917, as vice presi- 
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dent of the Merrill Stevens shipyard at 
Jacksonville, Fia., he supervised the con- 
struction of a new shipyard for that com- 
pany. From Jacksonville Mr. Main returned 
to Groton as general manager of the Groton 
Iron Works. After World War I that yard 
closed and Mr. Main became consulting na- 
val architect for Pusey and Jones Co. of 
Wilmington, Del., and with W. G. Cox had 
a consulting naval architects’ and marine 
engineers’ office in Philadelphia. He did a 
great many fine, large yachts during this 
period. 
COMES TO BATH 

In 1927, when the Bath Iron Works was 
reopened again, Mr. Main was one of the 
original partners. He was made vice presi- 
dent and naval architect of the new Bath 
Iron Works Corp. 

Coming to Bath was Archie Main’s third 
experience in taking over a drawing room in 
which there were no drawings and no data 
for reference. All drawings, tracings, blue- 
prints, and design data of the old Bath Iron 
Works, Ltd., had been sold and removed when 
the plant was dismantled in 1925. 

Soon after the new company got going, 
Mr. Main was made vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Then, egriy in World War II, 
he was made executive vice president of the 
Bath Iron Works, and during 1940 and 1941 
was vice president of the Todd-Bath Iron 
Works Shipbuilding Corp. and later the 
South Portland Shipbuilding Corp., building 
Liberty ships for England and for our own 
Government. From 1954 to 1956 he was 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Bath Iron Works Corp., and is now honorary 
chairman of the board. 


CIVIC ACTIVITIES 


Aside from raising a large, fine family and 
bringing literally hundreds of ships of all 
types into the world, Archie Main has ever 
found time for worthwhile activities outside 
his immediate family and business. He has 
been a very active member of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers and 
a member of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects in Great Britain. 

He is a director of the Bath Trust Co., past 
president of the Maine Port Authority, a 
member of the Bath Recreation Commission, 
president of the Bath Memorial Hospital, and 
president since 1938 of the Bath Y. M. C. A. 
He is a member of the Propeller Club of the 
United States, the Engirieers Club of New 
York, the Thames Club of New London, a 
Lion and now a Rotarian. 


A FRIENDLY MAN 
But it is not for all these great accom- 
plishments that we know Archie Main best. 
He is best known in his adopted community 
for his friendly, kindly manner, his bubbling 
enthusiasm and never-failing good humor; 
for his generosity to people and to causes, 
for his humility and his wise advice freely 
given with complete selflessness. He is a 
great oak of strength in the city of Bath 
and we pay honor to him today ‘because he is 
& symbol of the things we all hope to be and 
do ourselves. We salute you, Archie Main, 
ånd wish you continued good health. 


The Kislak Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of June, a wonderful 
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American celebrated his 70th birthday; 
namely, Julius I. Kislak, of Jersey City, 
N. J. Julius is known and loved through- 
out Jersey City, Hudson County, the 
State of New Jersey and the metropoli- 
tan area. He has a dynamic personality 
and has brought all of this vigor into the 
real estate business. Today, the Kislak 
firm enjoys an enviable reputation; it is 
the largest real-estate organization in 
our State. 

I have known Julius for what he has 
done for the less fortunate and for the 
underdog. I have known him for what 
he has done for the veterans, the widows, 
the orphans, and the various religious 
communities. God blessed us with Jul- 
ius Kislak. May he and his wonderful 
family enjoy the most bountiful fruits of 
accomplishment, happiness, and con- 
tentment. $ 

I enclose a copy of an article which 
appeared in the Jewish Standard, Fri- 
day, June 21, 1957, telling The Kislak 
Story,” in order that we may fully know 
of the work and activities of this friend 
to mankind. 

The article follows: 


THe KISLAK STORY—J. I. Kistak Manns TOTH 
BIRTHDAY; HEADS STATE'S LARGEST REALTY 
FIRM 


This month, a very remarkable man cele- 
brated his 70th birthday. 

At threescore and 10, when many of his 
contemporaries have retired from active 
work, Julius I. Kislak heads New Jersey's 
largest real-estate organization: He's on the 
job every day, all day. His indomitable 
spirit continues to shape company policy. 
He is closeted with his executives and gales- 
men, guiding, counseling, and instructing, 
Very often he is right out on the firing line 
helping to close one of the fabulous transac- 
tions for which his firm has become famous, 


FEEDS ON OBSTACLES 


Julius Kislak's rise to prominence has 
been distinguished by his keen perceptive 
powers as well as his fighting will. He has 
been acknowledged as one of the best nego- 
tiators on any type of deal, whether it's for 
a small dwelling, a tremendous industrial 
plant or for a half interest in a large daily 
newspaper. His drive and determination 
appear to feed on obstacles. This is the rare 
type of man who seems to draw from prob- 
lems themselves the power to overcome 
them. 

Proud of his record as a builder of success- 
ful men, he has conducted a lifelong cam- 
paign to eliminate from our language the 
words, “I can't“ and “I assume.” He con- 
tends that anything can be accomplished. 
He wants facts, not assumptions. The very 
hint of a negative approach makes him fight- 
ing mad. 

CAME TO UNITED STATES AT SIX 


If Julius Kislak is full of fight, perhaps it 
is because he has had to fight his way up 
every rung of the ladder against tremendous 
odds. He was only 6 years old when his 
parents migrated from Russia and settled in 
Hoboken. Though these strange shores and 
the new language may have confused the 
future real-estate genius, it is a safe bet he 
was not frightened. 

His father, Abraham, a traditionally 
bearded patriarch, served as the temporary 
rabbi of Congregation Moses Montefiore at 
82 Grand Street, in Hoboken, until the trus- 
tees were.able to bring Rabbi Hirschenstein 
here from Palestine. The Kislak family was 
host to the new rabbi until he could bring 
his family over to join him. Rabbi Hirsch- 
enstein later became Chief Rabbi of Hudson 
County and his daughter married the promi- 
nent Rabbi de Sola Pool, of New York. 
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Oldtimers and their children still recount 
tales of the early days in Hoboken. Mr. Kis- 
lak’s mother, Tilla, is gratefully remembered 
as one who delighted in sharing their meager 
portion with those who were less fortunate, 
with never a thought of their race or religion. 

STARTED IN 1906 


In 1906, long before the days of license 
commissions, realtor organizations, and the 
like, the enterprising young Kislak, who had 
tried his hand at various jobs, took a fling 
at real-estate brokerage, operating from his 
home at 408 Clinton Street. Within 3 years 
he had progressed to the use of desk room 
in the Jersey Journal offices at 57 Newark 
Street, which he shared with the late Had- 
don Ivins. By 1922, by dint of hard work 
and fair dealing, he had carved a solid niche 
for himself in the realty field and opened the 
first Kislak Building in the former Steneck 
Trust Co. building at Newark and River 
Streets, Hoboken. 

His organization’s present home office 
building on Journal Square was opened in 
1937. Since then, Mr. Kislak’s firm has con- 
tinued to make tremendous forward strides, 
taking over an entire floor in the adjoining 
Jersey Journal building; opening a 6,000- 
square-foot office for their Kislak Mortgage 
Corp. at 2900 Hudson Boulevard; a branch 
office for the investment department in the 
Raymond-Commerce Building in Newark; 
and a Bergen-Passaic branch office at 179 
Main Street, Hackensack. A Miami, Fla., 
branch office was added about 3 years ago. 

For Julius Kislak, the development of his 
company and the steering of its destinies 
has been a lifelong romance—an unending 
source of satisfaction and inspiration, as 
well as a medium for community service. 

"COMMUNAL LEADER 

Despite the considerable pressure of this 
highly competitive profession, he has found 
the time and the energy to help others. 
As chairman of the United Jewish Appeal, 
he set a new record for contributions in 
Jersey City. He is a director of the Hebrew 
Home for Orphans and Aged, the Jewish 
Community Center, American Technion So- 
ciety, and Red Feather campaign. 

He has also served as chairman of the 
disaster preparedness committee of the Red 
Cross and of the real-estate committee of 
the Salvation Army, State chairman of the 
Joint Defense Appeal, and as a member of 
the national committee of 300 for the cen- 
tennial celebration of American Jewry, and 
State treasurer of the governor's committee 
for the refugee relief program. 

Mr. Kislak is a past president of the Jer- 
sey City real-estate board; a former State 
director of the New Jersey Association of 
Real-Estate Boards; a charter member of 
the Society of Industrial Realtors, and a 
life member of Farragut Lodge, F. & A. M. 

HAS 11 GRANDCHILDREN 


With his wife, the former Sophia Segal, 
of Fall River, Mass., Mr. Kislak resides at 50 
Glenwood Avenue and at 54 Roosevelt Ave- 
nue, Deal. They have 2 sons, 2 daughters, 
and 11 grandchildren. 

Mr. Kislak interrupted his business career 
to serve as a sergeant in the United States 
Army in World War L Following in his 
footsteps, his elder son, Jay, was a Navy 
pilot in World War II and the younger son, 
David, fought with the United States Army 
in Korea. Daughter, Sima, is married to 
Martin Jelin and resides in South Orange. 
Younger daughter, Naomi, is married to 
Arthur Fisher and they live in Englewood. 
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Revising the VA Rating Schedule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter from Mr, T. K. 
Stapleton, service officer, Department of 
Mississippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
together with a column Mr. Stapleton 
wrote and which appeared in the July 
issue of the V. F, W. newspaper, the 
Mississippi Overseas Veteran, 

The letter and column follow: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jackson, Miss., July 18, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: I am enclos- 
ing the Service Officers’ Column“ from the 
July issue of the Mississippi Overseas Vet- 
erans, official paper of the Department of 
Mississippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

It seems that after the Congress has re- 
fused to give consideration to the report of 
the Bradley Commission the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is trying to put its recommenda- 
tions into effect by revising the new looseleaf 
rating schedule. 

I understand that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration proposes to reduce all gunshot in- 
juries to muscle groups by 10 percent in each 
category. 

There is a lot of talk about lack of civil 
rights. I know of no group that has less civil 
rights than the wounded combat veterans, 
whose compensation can be reduced or dis- 
continued by executive fiat. 

With best wishes, 

Respectfully, 


T. K. STAPLETON, 
Department Service Officer. 


Service OFFICER'S COLUMN 
(By T. K. Stapleton) 

From all indications, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is planning to put into opera- 
tion many of the recommendations of the 
Bradley Commission, although they have 
been discredited (in a manner of speaking) 
by the Congress itself. In other words, the 
Veterans’ Administration is taking rounders 
on its beneficiaries, and may put the Brad- 
ley Commission recommendations in effect 
by means of changes in the rating schedule. 

Strange to say, these revisions of the 
schedule will hit most savagely at the com- 
bat veterans. The ratings for gunshot 
wounds will probably be reduced more dras- 
tically than others. 

The Veterans’ Administration knows (or 
should know) how difficult it is for a 
wounded or otherwise combat-disabled vet- 
eran to get a job under modern conditions, 
but it is blithely going ahead to take away 
much of the little compensation he is now 
receiving. 

The VA is relying to a large extent on the 
opinions of medical specialists—without ob- 
taining other data as to employment oppor- 
tunities for the disabled. The medical spe- 
cialists either don't know, or won't make any 
effort to find out, how hard it is for a man 
with a disability to obtain a job where the 
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prospective employer is covered by work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

While the Government is exerting every 
effort. to get money to send overseas to take 
care of every nation other than this one, 
one of its agencies is busy trying to find 
ways to reduce the pittances paid to those 
who have made it possible for Uncle Sam to 
play Santa Claus to those who a few years 
ego were doing their best to kill off our 
young men: 

If the Government, after World War II and 
the Korean conflict, had endeavored to find 
a way to help men enter businesses of their 
own, or make their own jobs, the pressure 
would not be so great on the wounded and 
disabled veterans. But the Government in- 
sisted on setting up the so-called GI bill 
for training and schooling purposes, instead 
of giving men the alternative of accepting 
the benefits in cash in the form of a bonus. 
Thus they were in most cases constrained tO 
enter the ranks of the employed rather tha? 
of the employers or owners. 

Then, too, in many cases the VA gavé 
such short courses in manual trades that 
the man was actually not capable of ge 
and holding a job in that occupation 
he was rehabilitated. For instance, a 
might be given 18 months’ training as a ma- 
chinist and would not know how to set up 
a lathe to cut threads or how to cut gears 
on a milling machine, and yet the VA wo 
not give him further training. You can 
imagine his chances to get and hold a job. 
At the same time he may theoretically have 
been eligible for 4 years’ training. 

We suggest that our members write to 
their Congressmen and Senators and 
them to watch this trend, before it is to? 
late. 

We are reproducing a letter written to thé 
editor of the State Times by your service 
officer and published by that newspaper: 
STATE TIMES: 

I see by the papers that President Eisen- 
hower is desirous of transferring the cost 
of providing certain services for the people 
from the Federal Government to the vari” 
ous States. He offers the prospect of * 
reduction in Federal taxation, and offers 
his suggestion as a means of “res 
States rights“ —- according to the papers. 

If the Federal Government would ade 
quately care for those who are its legitimate 
charges, maybe the States would not require 
so much money for welfare work. 

When a combat veteran of World War n 
or Korea fails to have his disabilities re“ 
corded in service or at time of 
he may never get the compensation 
which he is entitled, and yet the same dis- 
abilities which make him morally entitled 
to compensation may prevent him f € 
working and caring for his family. Or they 
may prevent him from getting a job where 
the prospective employer is covered 
workmen's compensation insurance. 

So this man’s misfortune is directly trace 
able to the indifference or hostility of med- 
ical officers in the armed services—a part 
the Federal Government. z 

Or the man may not be adequately com- 
pensated for the disabilities for which he 
has established service connection. He, too. 
is a candidate for aid from State funds— 
funds which may be derived in part 
Federal sources. k 

Before putting the loan of welfare wor 
entirely on the States, President Eisenh ý 
should conduct a survey to de 
whether the Federal Government is gener 
ously providing for those who are its legit! 
mate charges, so they will have no ex 
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for asking any part of the funds that should 
be used for the benefit of the general public. 
Otherwise, the men I have mentioned will 
have to seek aid from the local agencies to 
supplement the meager amounts that Uncle 
Sam proyides some of them. 
T. K. STAPLETON. 


Knoxville, Iowa Druggist Known for His 


Poems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Tribune of 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957, with reference to 
Ernest O. Osborn, a druggist in Knox- 
ville, Iowa: 

Dnuccisr KNOWN FOR His POEMS 
(By Herb Owens) 

Ewnoxvittr, Iowa.—Touches of Will Rogers 
and Edgar Guest are discernible in Ernest 
O. Osborn, 77, veteran druggist who is serv- 
ing Knoxville a 57th year. 

The poems of Osborn, which started a half 
century ago when he advertised specials in 
verse on a. blackboard in the store window, 
have been recorded in proceedings of the 
Iowa House and Senate, as well as in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For more than 40 years, Osborn’s advertise- 
ments in a weekly newspaper have included 
a poem. His first volume of poetry was 
published in 1913 called Osborn's Pen Points. 
Another volume was published in 1928. 

“I was working in a Knoxville drugstore 
before the birth of the late Gov. William S. 
Beardsey, who became & druggist—and my 
friend. He once read one of my poems, 
Called Highway Prayer, on a radio program. 
Yet the Governor himself died in a highway 
accident.” 

„The final verse of Highway Prayer reads: 
"I ask no guarantee of life; for death there's 
no defense. But, God, sit near and help me 
drive with just plain commonsense.” 

WROTE WORDS FOR FLAG SONG 


Osborn wrote words for the Iowa Flag 
Song, with music by Esther May Clark, of 
Oskaloosa. The song was adopted as official 
by the legislature in 1949. 

As late as 1955, Osborn appeared before 
the Iowa Senate to read four poems. His 
poems published in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
ORD, in 1913 and again in 1956, when read 
to the United States House of Representa- 
ais by Congressman Pav. CUNNINGHAM, of 

wa. 

The final yerse of another recent Osborn 
Poem reads: “Born dumb and dumb we 
shall remain until our Master’s voice makes 
Peace and love and fellowship the universal 
Choice,” 

Born on a farm in Dallas County, Osborn 
attended school in the Bear Creek rural 
school, a Quaker settlement. At 14 he drove 
Mules, hauling a covered wagon, as his fam- 
lly moved to Lake Charles, La. 

REAL ESTATE OWNER, TOO 

Osborn enrolled in a college of 
at Valparaiso, Ind., graduating in 
1899. He worked a few weeks as a drug clerk 
in Des Moines before an appendectomy “re- 
tired" him. He came to Knoxville in 1901 


At 18, 
P 
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to clerk in a drugstore, which he bought 
in 1904. 

A member of the Masonic lodge and the 
Iowa Pharmaceutical Association, Osborn 
has been successful in pharmacy and in some 
real-estate ventures. He now owns nine 
store “fronts’—business spaces—in Knox- 
ville. : 

The key to Osborn’s happy, successful 
years has been a rough-cut sense of humor— 
a life of wit and little jokes by which he 
has endeared himself to his customers. 

For years he kept a heavy volume handy— 
a book he handed to inquirers about his 
latest writing. 

“Best thing I ever wrote,” he'd say. 

It was blank. 


Oregon’s New Department of 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the July 
12, 1957 edition of the Oregon Journal 
contained an article by the Governor of 
the State of Oregon, the Honorable Rob- 
ert D. Holmes. In this article Governor 
Holmes, who has long been a firm sup- 
porter of the sound development of our 
natural resources, discussed the recently 
created Oregon Department of Develop- 
ment. * 

I certainly share with Governor 
Holmes his enthusiasm over the new 
State agency. A State such as Oregon, 
which is endowed with rich natural re- 
sources as well as an intelligent hard- 
working citizenry, provides fertile ground 
for a program of development which 
such a department can formulate. 

I believe this article by Governor 
Holmes will be of interest to my col- 
leagues and I include it in the Appendix 


of the Recorp under unanimous consent: 


New DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT SHOULD 
TURN TIDE 


(By Robert D. Holmes, Governor of Oregon) 


As long as men are willing to use the 
brains, the inventive capacity, the courage 
and the hope with which they were endowed, 
they will create miracles of social and eco- 
nomic good from their natural resources. 

Oregon is particularly blessed with natural 
resources: A bounteous water supply for the 
development of cheap electric power; unde- 
veloped industrial sites close to rail, to high- 
way, river, and ocean transportation, farms 
and ranches already in operation, plus arid 
acreages that can be made to bloom when 
irrigation is provided; great stands of timber, 
the full uses of which will be realized only 
when we enjoy all the skills presently avail- 
able to make lumber byproducts into needed 
materials and goods; minerals under the 
ground. 

Our basic problem is to use what we have— 
the brains, the initiative, the ambition and 
vision of our own people, working with our 
natural materials. 

Economic stability is basic to social stabil- 
ity. Oregon’s economic stability has been 

and the facts say that we have lagged 
behind other States in sharing the general 
business and industrial prosperity of the 
country. - 
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Things will become different only if we 
build positively, and build with a statewide 
vision. 

In every part of Oregon there are men and 
women who know and understand the prob- 
lems of their communities; who can feel the 
soft spots in the economy and have ideas for 
making them tough once more; who can see 
either limited or big opportunities for creat- 
ing new businesses and establishing new 
industries, 

But these people have never had a device 
for making their needs and their ideas 
known. 

The department of development of Oregon, 
made a State agency by passage of house bill 
445 by the 1957 legislative assembly, will be 
such a device, such a resource and such a 
system of statewide communication. 

Of itself and by itself it can perform no 
miracles. Of and by itself it cannot make 
sudden and dramatic changes in the eco- 
nomic life of the State. 

But professionally staffed and well organ- 
ized, and supported by an advisory commit- 
tee of able, experienced, and imaginative bus- 
inessmen and local industrialists, it will 
become the repository of all the facts perti- 
nent to economic development and the chief 
source of information for new venture capi- 
tal both inside the State and throughout the 
Nation. 

The first step, of course, will be for us to 
accumulate all the facts about Oregon. 

The people will be invited to tell the stor- 
ies of their communities through a series of 

ts regional meetings now being 
scheduled. At these meetings every com- 
munity leader constructively concerned with 
the economic development of his area will be 
urged to talk, to ask questions, and to make 
suggestions. 

You often hear it said that taxes drive 
business from Oregon. Actually, surveys 
show that venture capital seeking locations 
for new investment or expanding existing 
facilities considers seven factors more impor- 
tant than taxes. We think that this will be 
a stimulant to arouse Oregon residents out 
of a slough of pessimism into an atmosphere 
of optimism, 

One of the immediately helpful factors in 
these first days of creating a development 
department has been the support of most of 
our newspapers. The Journal, for example, 
on its own initiative has done a first rate job 
of drawing a picture of our present situation 
and of making a reporter's analysis of the 
problems we face and possible solutions we 
may use. 


AMVETS 10th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o: 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
as chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to call to the attention of the House that 
today marks the 10th anniversary of 
the congressional charter granted to 
AMVETS. 

I was still a freshman Member of this 
body 10 years ago when this charter was 
granted, but over the past 10 years, I 
have enjoyed a close relationship with 
the national commanders and legislative 
representatives of this veteran organi- 
zation, a relationship which I feel has 
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been most profitable tome. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include the editorial and 
the overall AMVET legislative program 
for the past 10 years which appeared in 
their 10th anniversary brochure. After 
reading these articles, I am sure that 
benefits I derived from my association 
with this young group of veterans will 
be most obvious: 
WHERE ARE We HEADED? 


AMVETS note another anniversary this 
month. It was just 10 years ago on July 23, 
1947, that we became the 10th veterans’ 
organization to be chartered by Congress. 

The fact that AMVETS had in 3 years 
from its founding, achieved enough stature 
to be recognized by the of the 
United States, is a tribute to the hard work 
of the dedicated group of early veteran 
pioneers. 5 

In July of 1947, we were on our way. 

In July of 1957, the question is, Where are 
we going? 

AMVETS, as a national organization rec- 
ognized and respected among legislature 
leaders, has reached a crossroads. Since the 

this organization was born amid the 
turmoil of World War II, we have become 
somewhat indifferent to the crossroads we 
have encountered. 

It is uncomfortably true that for the past 
5 years, our membership has remained vir- 
tually static. The gains in new member- 
ships have been offset somewhat by renewal 


Like the two men looking into a half pail 
of water—one who says the bucket is half 
full, while the other says it is half empty— 
we can look at our membership. 

From the negative viewpoint it can be 
said that AMVETS has stopped growing and 
did so almost before it was out of swaddling 
clothes. 

From the positive approach, it can be 
argued that today’s members represent an 
intelligent hard core, a loyal dedicated 
group, carrying on the work of AMVETS 
without being hamstrung by undependable 
fringe membership. 

A decade ago, when we received our Fed- 
eral charter, there were great hopes and 
plans for the future of AMVETS. We were 
the only group of World War II veterans to 
receive such recognition. We had a poten- 
tial membership of 20 million. We looked 
at World War I veterans groups, and were 
sure that we would far outshine them. 

We were fired with enthusiasm. We 
worked hard to spread the name of AMVETS 
the length and breadth of the Nation. We 
received recognition that some thought we 
didn't deserve. We told America that we 
were the voice of the men and women of 
World War II. and they listened for a while. 

Something went wrong, though. World 
War II veterans did not flock to our rolls. 

Why? 8 

The answer boils down to this: the stereo- 
type veteran of the Nation’s other wars 
failed to emerge from the boiling cauldron 
that was World War II. He didn't emerge 
simply because a generous Nation provided 
returning men and women with veterans 
benefits, jobs, and a rapidly expanding econ- 
omy. The returning veteran for the most 
part wanted to forget the war and get down 
to the business of peace. The veteran was 
no longer a freak in American society. 

However, many of us did join veterans 
groups. We joined AMVETS because we 
found we could preserve the friendships 
and experiences brought on by war. 

Today, World War II has almost become 
ancient history. The war stories which once 
formed a common bond between us are out- 
dated, tarnished and worn thin. We find 
our own ideas, goals, and ambitions fulfilled 
or replaced with new ones. 

Uniess the membership momentum starts 
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to roll , AMVETS, the organization 
which brought us together to perpetuate 
these ties, could become as outdated as our 
war stories. 

We are truly at a crossroads. Down one 
road lies obscurity for the organization 
which perpetuates the product of gimmeism. 
Down the other road, lies the realistic ap- 
peal to the millions of men and women of 
World War II and Korea, who have not 
joined any veterans organization because 
there has been no appeal to them in mature 
terms, mature thinking, and mature pro- 
grams. 

The day of sterotype grab-bag veteran 
is over. For the first time since the turn of 
the century, Congress has turned a deaf ear 
to the other veterans organizations which 
made an appeal for a multimillion-dollar 
handout. Significantly, not one of the Con- 
gressmen who voted against this legislation 
was defeated—but rather supporters of the 
proposal were bounced from under the 
Capitol dome. All AMVETS can be proud 
this legislation was vigorously opposed by 
their organization. 

We cannot sell membership on the basis 
of veterandom only. We sell the veteran 
program on a positive and realistic approach 
on what is right for America. 

We must revitalize ourselves Internally as 
well as externally. This can't be done by a 
few, but must be done by the many. Ideas 
are needed but action in carrying them out 
is imperative. 

Here is how you begin. 
this simple task. 

Recruit one—just one—new member for 
AMVETS per year.. Interest that member in 
the realistic programs so that he stays with 
the organization. If each AMVET will join 
the one-a-year club we will double our mem- 
bership next year, triple it in 2 years. 

It is up to you. Only yôu can decide 
whether we will celebrate our 20th anniver- 
sary with a loud bang or soft pop. 


Assign yourself 


AMVETS LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM: YOUTH WITH 
Wisbom SETS Us APART 

Ten years ago this month, AMVETS be- 
came the 10th veterans’ organization to be 
granted a Federal charter. 

Even im those early days the legislative 
program of the young organization reflected 
a maturity and wisdom far beyond its years. 
Recognizing the need for preparedness, 
AMVETS sought legislation to maintain a 
strong and well-organized Reserve force. A 
nonpartisan foreign policy of firmness and 
fairness toward all nations and conquered 
territory was advocated, 

In 1949, AMVETS became the first major 
veterans organization to recognize that the 
Federal Government had a responsibility in 
providing education for the children of vet- 
erans who died in service or as the result of 
injury incurred in service during World War 
II. Legislation accomplishing this worthy 
purpose was finally enacted last year with 
the approval of the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act. AMVETS played a 
leading role in the enactment of this meas- 
ure into law. 

Viewed in retrospect, certain AMVET leg- 
islative objectives in the pioneer days ap- 
pear to have forecast things to come. As 
early as 1948. AMVETS were seeking a 
strong civil defense program with equal par- 
ticipation by Federal and State governments, 
In 1951, subcabinet rank equal to the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
was advocated for the head of the Civil De- 
fense Agency. s 

Legislation providing Federal aid to educa- 
tion was first sought in 1950. As far back 
as 1949, AMVETS were calling for regional 
alliances among nations in the Middle East 
and Pacific Ocean areas. Worldwide dis- 
armament with necessary guaranties of in- 
ternational inspection was first called for in 
1949 and then temporarily shelved as ten~ 
sions mounted in Korea. 
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Regional alliances among nations with 
common interests are continually being 
made. Federal aid to education may soon 
be a reality, Disarmament is rapidly be- 
coming the issue of the day. 

As AMVETS grew, its prestige in official 
Washington grew as well. The Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952, popular- 
ly known as the Korean GI bill, marked 
the successful attainment of AMVETS prin- 
cipal legislative goal during the 82d Con- 
gress. Because of his active participation in 
the hearings and conferences on this im- 
portant bill, AMVETS national legislative di- 
rector was officially commended by the spon- 
sor of the bill and the Chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. : 

In 1953, AMVETS became increasingly 
aware of an interest in the veterans benefit 
program and its costs by nonveteran econ- 
omy groups. At the same time, the organ- 
ization leaders recognized that there were 
weak links in the benefit chain. Antivet- 
eran groups and economy advocates pointed 
to these weak links as proof of the need for 
wholesale slashes in veteran benefits, 

Believing that veterans themselves are 
better qualified to point out luxuries and 
abuses in their own program, AMVETS 
made a thorough analysis of the entire struc- 
ture of veterans’ benefits. The result was a 
nine-point recommendation to the Congress, 
the White House, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, designed to reduce the Veterans 
Administration appropriation by approxi- 
mately $50 million annually without lessen- 
ing essential services to veterans. This un- 
precedented action by a major veterans’ or- 
ganization was hailed in Congress as clean 
and courageous. - 

AMVETS can take pride in the knowledge 
that their legislative program over the past 
10 years has reflected a new philosophy 
among organized veterans—a philosophy 
that recognizes the fact that veterans have 
a yital stake in the economy of this Nation, 
as taxpayers as well as veterans. Every leg- 
islative action points vividly to the fact that 
AMVETS have never been reluctant to oppbse 
those so-called veteran benefits that were not 
in the best interests of veterans. By the 
same token, we have defended vigorously the 
hard core of legitimate veterans’ benefits.. 

AMVETS’ philosophy in action was best 
demonstrated in 1956 when the organization 
championed legislation to increase the rates 
of compensation for service-connected dis- 
ability. At the same time, a costly unwar- 
ranted expansion of pensions for veterans 
haying no service-connected disability was 
actively opposed. 

AMVETS’ position on this controversial is- 
sue was again commended. One prominent 
Member of Congress said, “Commander Pe- 
sata has made it abundantly clear that 
AMVETS place prineiple above expediency by 
his steady insistence that compensation in- 
creases should have priority over pensions.” 

Still another distinguished Congressman 
said, “I am grateful to the AMVETS for hay- 
ing fought for increased compensation for 
those with service-connected disabilities.” 

Ten years ago, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in the House of Representatives placed a 
trust in the then new organization known 
as AMVETS. The chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, OLIN E. 
Treacue of Texas, in addressing a national 
convention of AMVETS said, “Your entire 
leadership has clearly established AMVETS 
as an independent-thinking organization 
with the courage of its conviction—as one 
that does not follow the leadership of others 
when it would be much more comfortable to 
do so. Your determination to stand for 
things in which you believe show you are not 
an also ran, but a power to be considered in 
veterans’ affairs, I congratulate you on this 
splendid record. In the past year, 
has increased in stature and I have no doubt 
your reputation will be further enhanced 
in the years that lie ahead.” 
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Remarks of Walter S. Hallanan at 88th 
Birthday Celebration of M. L. Bene- 
dum, Bridgeport, W. Va., July 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an address delivered by the 
Eonorable Walter S. Hallanan upon the 
occasion of the 88th birthday celebration 
of Mr. M. L. Benedum. Mr. Hallanan's 
address was made on July 16, 1957, at 
Bridgeport, W. Va. I am proud to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
Statement paying tribute to an outstand- 
ing West Virginian. The address 
follows: 


We are happy to be here on this delightful 
Occasion to pay our affectionate tribute to 
One who has made his eventful life count so 
much for the good of so many. - 

Here in the sacred precincts of this beauti- 
ful church it is a genuine pleasure to be- 
Speak the feeling of respect, devotion and 
Affection that is enshrined in our hearts 
for one whose life has been so truly unself- 
ish—whose daily thoughts run so strongly 
to those ideals of human relationship which 
Bive first consideration to the welfare and 
contehtment of others. 

As he has advanced in years to the sunset 
Side of life, Mr. Benedum's vision has never 
dimmed in his devotion to those human 
Problems which have characterized his whole 
life in his contact with his fellowman. 

Many men who have achieved great emi- 
nence in our national life think of success 
in terms of dollars. We are glad today to 
honor an outstanding American leader who 
believes that the obligations of a successful 
Career go far beyond that—in his conception 
it means the prudent use of those dollars in 
a way that will contribute to the happiness 
and contentment of people. 

I am grateful that a kind fate brought 
me the great privilege of close association 
With Mr. Benedum for the greater number 
Of years of my life. It has been an interest- 

and exciting and dynamic experience. 
n a thousand ways we, who have been 
Privileged to enjoy this close association with 

recognize the bigness of his heart, the 
tolerance of his mind and the close bond he 
has always sought to maintain with those 
thousands who work on the Benedum team 
in his vast empire of enterprises. 

Mr. Benedum has made a valued contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the significance 
Of individual freedom in the development of 
Our country and the enrichment of life in 
America, Freemen—men free to dream, to 

k, to invent, to explore, to take risks, 
and to progress—made this country, mate- 
rially and spiritually, the envy of the world 
y. He ts an illustrious example of the 
Success of that kind of individual freedom. 
He recognizes that today that order of society 
is under assault and that America faces a 
crisis in preserving those fundamental free- 
doms which have made possible the fruits of 
success which we visualize on this occasion. 

Mr. Benedum was a commoner at birth, 

is still a commoner, success never went to 
head or changed his fundamental char- 
acter of being a kindly; friendly, devoted 
man, devoted in his daily life to the abiding 
terest he feels in doing good for others. 
4 The many benefactions which Mr. Benè- 
um has so generously bestowed upon this 
and other communities do not, my friends, 
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represent just so much mortar and brick and 
cement. In à real and larger significance, 
they symbolize the will and the desire of a 
great humanitarian to use his means for the 
common good. They represent the unselfish 
devotion and aims of a man who has a heart 
filled with gratitude for the opportunity that 
was given to him by the God-fearing training 
he here enjoyed as a youth, to start at the 
bottom of the ladder and come to the top. 
That he has done with the greatest humility. 

Here today as we see the beautiful ceme- 
tery on the hill, this magnificent church edi- 
fice where we are gathered and the wonderful 
civic center to be dedicated today, we find 
the practical manifestations of a grateful 
heart and mind to the community which 
gave him the opportunity to go forth with 
an unconquering will and determination to 
achieve success. That he has done, his name 
has been a challenging influence, not only in 
our own land, but in the four corners of the 
world where the name of the great wildcatter 
has been blessed. 

I am proud to be one of Mr. Benedum's 
associates. To me, it is a badge of honor 
which I shall always cherish. What I say of 
myself personally, is also written indelibly 
in the hearts of hundreds of others who have 
had the opportunity to know him for what 
he really is—a kindly and dependable friend 
and adviser and a patient and tolerant Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Mr. Benedum, as you observe your 88th 
birthday anniversary here today, surrounded 
by your relatives and friends and admirers 
from every area of life, may I, on behalf of 
all who are gathered here, express to you our 
real joy that we are permitted to share with 
you the happiness of this very happy birth- 
day anniversary, and to wish for you many 
more beautiful horizons along the sands of 
time. 

We join earnestly on this occasion in so- 
liciting God's richest benedictions upon you. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


` OF OREGON A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club has presented us this month with 
an overall picture of the views on legis- 
lation providing equal pay for equal 
work for women workers which are held 
by the Governors. of 14 States having 
State equal-pay legislation on their law- 


books. Their testimony in favor of such 


legislation is a double-edged argument 
for Federal action in this field. As State 
legislation has yielded benefits to the 
worker and the economy, so will Federal 
law. And Federal law is needed to affect 
the majority of our workers—about 68 
percent of them—engaged in interstate 


commerce or the production of goods for 


interstate commerce. 

Many of those who have consistently 
opposed Federal equal-pay legislation in 
every Congress since 1945 have contend- 
ed that what “little” remedy remained 
to be made would be effected by volun- 
tary action. How false their assump- 
tions have been is made clear by the re- 
cent Bureau of the Census report that 
the average income of women in the 
United States has increased by only 24 
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percent since the Second World War, 
while that for men has increased by 85. 
percent. And the average income of 
women was, in 1955, only one-third as 
great as the average income of men. In 
view of the widely recognized contribu- 
tion made by women in the working 
world, is this fair or reasonable or eco- 
nomically sound? I submit that it is 
not, and that Federal action must be 
taken without further delay. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article from the National Business 
Woman of July 1957, entitled “The Gov- 
ernors View Equal Pay,” in the RECORD. 
THE GOVERNORS View Equal Pay—TuHe Heaps 

or 14 STATES HAVING THE Law IN OPERATION 

TESTIFY IN Favor or EQUAL Par 

Sixteen States and Alaska have enacted 
equal pay laws. Michigan and Montana were 
first in 1919. Arkansas, Colorado, and Ore- 
gon enacted legislation in 1955. Equal pay 
legislation was introduced this past year 
but at our press time had not been enacted, 
in: Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. There is no Federal 
equal pay law, although bills have been in- 
troduced in a number of sessions of Congress. 

ARKANSAS, LAW ENACTED IN 1955 8 


Gov. Orval E. Faubus says: 

“There is no question today about the con- 
tribution which women are making in busi- 
ness and the professions. Their ability to 
rise to the heights in any field of their choice 
is limited only by their individual talents and 
ambitions. The members of your organiza- 
tion fill many important roles in our national 
life as producers, consumers and taxpayers. 
Likewise, business and professional women 
have measured up to the responsibility of 
citizenship and concern with public affairs, 

“The Arkansas Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, as an affiliate 
of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., is likewise 
contributing much toward the improvement 
and progress of business, industry, and civic 
needs in our community.” 

CALIFORNIA, LAW ENACTED IN 1949 


Gov. Goodwin J. Knight says: 

“In our expanding modern economy, the 
vital role of women in business, industry and 
Government of our Nation has become in- 
creasingly apparent. Through such organ- 
izations as the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, they are en- 
thusiastically active in the commercial, cul- 
tural and civic advancement of their com- 
munities, States and country.” 

COLORADO, LAW ENACTED IN 1953 

Gov. Steve McNichols says: 

“Colorado has always pioneered in the 
field of equal rights for women. We were 
among the first of the States to enact woman 
suffrage legislation and we are proud that 
we now have laws giving women the right 
to equal pay for equal work. L 

“During the last 25 years our hisory in 
the United States has been greatly influenced 
by the constantly increasing pation of 
women in business, professional, political, 
and civic affairs. This influence has been 
constructive and beneficial, and in my opin- 
ion was long overdue.” 

ILLINOIS, LAW ENACTED IN 1943 

Gov. William G. Stratton says: 

“Like your organization, we here in Il- 
nois have been deeply interested in all mat- 
ters that affect the working women of our 
State. Illinois has enacted legislation giy- 
ing women equal pay, and protected their 
rights in all phases of their work. 

“Our State has recognized women’s role in 
our stores, offices, and factories, Not only 
have they helped to meet of skilled 
employees in various fields, but their influ- 
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ence is also felt in local and State political 
forums.” 
MAINE, LAW ENACTED IN 1949 


Gov. Edmund S. Muskie says: 

“Women have proven their ability in eco- 
nomic, social, and political affairs. In our 
State, they have contributed materially to 
the economic stability and social advance- 
ment as they have nationally. 

“In our legislature, eight women in the 
nouse led by the senior member, Lucia Cor- 
mier, and Senator Hazel Lord—have made a 

_ great contribution to the betterment of our 
State. 

“Our State creates no-bars or handicaps to 
women's advancement. We were one of the 
first States to admit women to the practice 
of law and medicine and to jury duty. 

“Where I cite the leadership shown by 
women in the legislative field, they are also 
contributing in the administrative, judicial, 
and business fields. Of our total nonagri- 
cultural work force of approximately 270,000, 
women constitute 27.5 percent of the total. 
It is not an overstatement to say that if all 
women took a vacation or retired from the 
work force tomorrow, the wheels of industry 
and commerce would stop.” 

MASSACHUSETTS, LAW ENACTED IN 1945 


Gov. Foster Furcolo says: “Massachusetts 
is proud of its equal-pay legislation enacted 
in 1945 during the administration of our 
Jate Gov. Maurice J. Tobin who later became 
United States Secretary of Labor. Our bus- 
iness and professional women are outstand- 
ing citizens who hold many responsible posi- 
tions.” 

MICHIGAN, LAW ENACTED IN 1919 


Gov. G. Menner Williams says: “Each 
year the number of career women becomes 
greater, and the task of reaching the higher 
levels of success somewhat easier, We in 
Michigan are proud of the fact that we are 
one of the States with equal-pay legislation, 
and we join with your group in hoping that 
ability alone will soon be the measure of 
selection and of payment for services in the 
business and professional fields as in all 
areas of gainful employment.” 

MONTANA, LAW ENACTED IN 1919 


Gov. J. Hugo Aronson says: The influence 
of women has always been great, but never 
has it been as great as today. I speak both 
as Governor of Montana, a State which has 
enacted legislation providing for equal pay 
for women, and as one who has experienced 
and seen the work of women in industry, 
government, and elsewhere in the Nation.“ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, LAW ENACTED IN 1947 


Gov. Lane Dwinell says: “New Hampshire 
owes much to its womenfolk, throughout 
more than three centuries of history. We 
were among the first to recognize by legisla- 
tion the just rights of women to equal eco- 
nomic opportunity, and we long ago learned 
to appreciate the role of dedicated women 
in our government at all levels. Because 
our State is heavily industrialized and de- 
pendent on production for profit, we deeply 
respect the thousands of wives and mothers 
who work in our factories and offices, as 
well as our schools and hospitals, to create 
better standards of family living.” 

NEW JERSEY, LAW ENACTED IN 1952 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner says: “The emer- 
gence of the workingwoman has been one 
of the swift and silent social and economic 
revolutions of our times. One does not have 
to be very old to recall that yesterday's 
young woman preparing the notice of her 
wedding for the press usually struck off a 
letter of resignation at the same sitting. 
And consider the vast change in the number 
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of occupations and professions now freely 
open to women, who not long ago were ex- 
pected to confine themselves to the secre- 
tarial, the tutorial, or the menial callings. 

“There is no question but that the new 
dimensions of American productivity trace in 
good part to the increasing employment of 
women.” 

NEW YORK, LAW ENACTED IN 1944 


Gov. Averell Harriman says: 

“I highly commend your continuing fight 
to obtain equal pay legislation. New York is 
proud of being one of the first six States 
to write into law the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. The rest of the Nation will 
eventually be persuaded to accept the simple 
justice of that principle by women like you 
and the effective campaigns conducted by 
your fine organization. 

“In New York State, we have more than 
2 million working women, and I know how 
greatly they contribute to building a sound 
and expanding economy.” 

PENNSYLVANIA, LAW ENACTED IN 1947 


Gov. George M. Leader says: 

“The equality of women has never been 
a problem nor a cause for dispute in Penn- 
sylvania. 

“From our pioneer days, the women of 
Pennsylvania have had a place as partners, 
whether it was in the affairs of the home or 
in the affairs of State. Above and beyond 
that, Pennsylvania was among the first of 
the States to ratify the voting franchise for 
women. 

“As technology increased and the demand 
increased for the business skills that women 
could bring to business, industry and gov- 
ernment, Pennsylvania again was among the 
leaders. As a demonstration of our confi- 
dence and belief in the equal competence of 
women, Pennsylvania has enacted equal pay 
legislation.” 

RHODE ISLAND, LAW ENACTED IN 1946 


Gov. Dennis J. Roberts says: 

“Two World Wars and the determined for- 
ward march of women in the business and 
professional fields have set a record for their 
present position as exceedingly important 
factors in the complex machinery of our eco- 
nomic status. 

“Women bring a glowing idealism to the 
political forum. They are instinctive cham- 
pions of the home, of peace, order, security, 
and good will among men and nations. 
Theirs is an impressive record. Many have 
served their country with distinction as am- 
bassadors, scientists, economists, as Con- 
gresswomen and administrators.” 

WASHINGTON, LAW ENACTED IN 1943 


Gov. Albert D. Rosellini says: 

“In 1890 the opportunity for women of the 
State of Washington to engage in any busi- 
ness, profession, vocation, or calling, followed 
and pursued by men, was made possible by 
legislative action. In 1943 the State legis- 
lature further provided that women shall 
obtain ‘equal pay for equal work.“ 

“Women have accepted and successfully 
met the challenge afforded by the passage of 
these two laws. During World War II, women 
were employed in many occupations and in- 
dustries which were vital to our wartime 
economy and to our survival—including the 


` armed services. 


“Their contributions did not cease, how- 
ever, at the end of the war. The 1950 na- 
tional census figures show that women com- 
prise 27 percent of the total employed work 
force of the State of Washington as com- 
pared to the 21 percent in 1940, with an 
increase of 19,000 women workers in pro- 
fessional, managerial, technical, and proprie- 
tary flelds and in the trades and crafts.” 
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Foremen Warm Up to Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of an 
7 from Business Week dated May 4, 

57. 

The article details how foremen are 
warming up.to the idea of union repre- 
sentation and the very important and 
valuable rights which go with it. 

The article follows: 

ForEMEN Warm UP TO UNION 


In the tug of war for the loyalty of the 
foreman, management may be losing ground. 
Caught in the middle, the foreman on the 
one hand has to carry out management's 
policies in which he often has no voice, while 
at the same time he has to hold the coop- 
eration of the production union. To a cer- 
tain extent both groups reject him, since— 
by their books—he is neither fish nor flesh. 

A survey just released by Opinion Research 
Corp. points up the dissatisfaction of fore- 
men with their ambiguous status. And a 
Business Week survey leads to the conclusion 
that industry still hasn't developed the most 
effective techniques for making supervisors 
management men. 

Drop in morale; In a broad survey cover- 
ing over 500 companies—large and small 
in 59 industries, ORC pollsters talked to 911 
foremen and supervisors. Their findings 
sound a clear warning to employers, The 
survey, the first since 1954, shows a definite 
drop in foreman morale. For example: 

Only 63 percent of the foremen interviewed 
think that management-foremen relations 
in their companies are very mpared 
with 73 percent in 1950 and 70 percent in 
1954. 

Only 65 percent identify themselves with 
management, compared with 69 in 1950. 

For employers, probably the most ominous 
finding is that 34 percent of the foremen 
polled believe it’s all right to have a fore- 
man's union—the highest ratio ORC has 
spotted since the immediate postwar period. 
Only 4 percent ot those interviewed belong 
to a foreman’s union but another 9 percent 
would like to, i 

Heavy going: The threat of unionized 
foremen has been looming on management's 
horizon since 1941, when the Foreman's As- 
sociation of America started at Ford Motor 
Co. FAA spread into other Detroit auto 
plans, and John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers drove hard for supervisors in coal mines. 

The Wagner Act was not specific about 
foremen. At first, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that they were guaranteed 
the rights provided by the act. Then, after 
a series of NLRB reversals and re-reversals. 
the United States Supreme Court in 1947 
upheld the Board's contention that foremen 
were covered by the Wagner Act. 

But the reprieve for the foremen's unions 
came too late. Only a few months later, 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, guarantee- 
ing to employees the right to bargain col- 
lectively, but excluding supervisors from its 
definition of “employees.” This means that 
foremen can form unions, but employers 
don't have to deal with them. 
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Management's strength: ORC'’s survey 
shows that in the matter of foreman loyalty 
Management's strength lies mostly in the 
Oldtimers, particularly those who have had 
Systematic training to prepare them for their 
Supervisory roles. Of the low-seniority su- 
Pervisors polled, only about 45 percent be- 
lieve that they are part of management, 
While 58 percent do not agree that foremen 
Should stay out of unions. The conclusion 
is that foremen are most susceptible to 
Seep: during their first years on the 


The survey findings also spotlight the fact 
that new foremen are often ill-equipped to 
handle their jobs, and that only one-third 
Of the foremen appointed within the last 2 
years haye had any real training for their 
hew jobs, 

Remedy: When a company wants to offset 
these factors, it usually sets up some form 
Of special training program. But that raises 
all sorts of questions. How much does it cost 
to turn an hourly rated worker into a func- 
tloning supervisor? How much time should 
4 Supervisory training program take? Should 
red flexible or should the routine be fairly 

Business Week reporters sampled the train- 

Programs of a dozen companies and 
found that they vary from long, formalized 
courses to short, casual preparation 
Sessions. Despite the range, training experts 
in the companies interviewed agree on one 
g: The day is gone forever when you can 

P & worker on the shoulder at quitting 
time Friday, and say, “By the way, Fred, bet- 

wear a shirt and tle to work Monday, 
You're going to take over department 37B." 

As Dr, Philip Ash, of Inland Steel Co.'s in- 

dustrial relations section, puts it, “You can’t 

a skilled worker, give him supervisory 
Tesponsibilities and expect he'll wind up 
richt side up without further training or 
guidance. Those are things you learn, and 
are not born with.” 

Foremen's woes: One reason is that manu- 
facturing processes in many industries have 

me increasingly complex, and the in- 
les of the foreman's job have grown 
Space. Unions, too, which have caused 
Management concern about personnel rela- 
tions and employee communications have 
Complicated the picture. Today's foreman 
Not only has to be familiar with the mechani- 
Cal operation of his department, he must also 
e as an extension of the company's per- 
Sonne! office, hearing grievances, settling dis- 
Putes, and handling a myriad of personal 
Problems as well. 
v4 group of human relations researchers at 
ale have pointed up some of the problems 
th t dog the foreman. In the Foreman on 
© Assembly Line, Harvard University Press, 
researchers list the detail in a typical 
day in the life of a foreman on an automobile 
lo y assembly line. After figuratively fol- 
8 the fellow around for a day, you con- 
88 that he should be at least three 
neate people: One to keep his line run- 
ing smoothly by jumping in to help out 
n needed; one to deal with other de- 
8 ments and keep supplies flowing: and 
ne to handle personnel details such as pay- 
ing the men, setting up vacation schedules, 
replacing absentees. 
Š Ina spot: The foremen's union is keenly 
coe of the problems of the front-line 
ot nor. Carl Brown, executive director 
8 Foremen's Association of America, em- 
to izes the insecurity that comes from the 
the s ambiguous position. They're in 
Work me Spot today that the production 

Orker was in 20 years ago. They lose 
viso ty rights when they become & super- 
Mer in many cases, can be fired pointblank, 
ago men are on the street or have to start 

gain as hourly-rated without seniority.” 

ay . too, there are two forces working 

dust Purposes on the foreman. As In- 
trial Psychologist Ross Stagner, of the 
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University of Illinois, shows in his book The 
Psychology of Industrial Conflict (John Wiley 
& Sons), the foreman—the marginal man— 
is pulled backward through identification 
with the group from which he has come (the 
workers), and pulled ahead by a desire to be- 
come accepted by the group he has joined 
(management). 

Cost factor: It’s generally agreed that 
careful preparation and training can go 
a long way toward offsetting the foreman's 
early qualms about separating himself from 
his old union—and its benefits—and allying 
himself with a group that in many cases he 
has regarded with some degree of hostility. 

The question is: Are current programs do- 
ing the job, and are they justifying their 
cost?, Tentatively, the answer is yes. But 
training directors are constantly rejiggering, 
never quite satisfied with results. 

So far as training costs go, most companies 
refuse even to estimate the figure. Many 
say they don’t want to know the cost. “If we 
did, it might take some of the steam out of 
our program.“ says a west coast management 
service director. Only a few of the com- 
panies interviewed ventured a guess. In- 
land Steel thinks its training program ranges 
from $2,500 to $4,000 per foreman—probably 
closer to $2,500. Aluminum Company of 
America spent about $36,000 to send 16 
foremen to a 13-week refresher course. 

The key: Most of the companies agree, 
however, that—regardless of its cost—the 
real key to any successful supervisory train- 
ing program is the proper selection of 
trainees. Of the companies interviewed, all 
said it does no good to indoctrinate and 
groom a man if he is unsuited temperament- 
ally, mentally, or in other ways. 

Generally, a company tries to bypass such 
mistakes by a careful prescreening of likely 
candidates. Most methods of selection break 
down into two main types: (1) Continuous 
sifting of likely candidates, and (2) special 
sorting to fill specific openings. Some com- 
panies combine both types in their programs. 

Usually, foremen are asked to keep an eye 
open for likely supervisory material. When 
& man’s name comes to the attention of 
management, he's called in, told he looks 
like managerial timber, and asked to take 
aptitude, personality, and other tests. After 
that, there's a series of conferences with 
personnel people, higher supervisors, pro- 
duction brass, and others. The final choice 
usually rests with the line organization— 
departmental superintendents, plant man- 
agers, and the like. 

Typical programs: Once candidates for 
foremanship have been chosen, their train- 
ing program begins. Here are four different 
methods used by the companies Business 
Week interviewed: 

Presupervisory training: Under this meth- 
od—used among others. by Inland Steel, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., and 
General Motors—workers get a full-course 
training in what to expect when they be- 
come foremen. Then they are placed in a 
status somewhere between foreman and 
worker. At GM and Kaiser, they're placed on 
salary and put in a “foremen pool” from 
which they move around to fill in tem- 
porary vacancies. Inland's “spell turn” 
moves foremen from vacancy to vacancy dur- 
ing their instruction. 

Supervisory training with almost full time 
spent in instruction: Typical is Alcoa's pro- 
gram, where workers attend classes and con- 
ferences, as well as on-the-job work, 8 hours 
a day, 5 days a week, for 2 months. 

Combination on-the-job training with 
outside instruction: This is how Boeing 
Airplane Co, tackles the problem. Candi- 
dates taking Boeing's presupervisory train- 
ing course get 36 weeks of instruction—3 
hours a week in class, 2 hours homework— 
on their own time. After a worker graduates 
into a foreman, he gets 14 to 15 days of spe- 
cial instruction over a 4-month period, 
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Informal training with no fixed-time 
period. Kearney & Trecker Corporation of 
Milwaukee uses this procedure. Potential 
foremen are rotated from department to de- 
partment, not according to any particular 
schedule and for no fixed length of time. 

A number of companies use combinations 
of these plans, Goodyear Rubber Co., for 
example, uses a whole year, splitting the 
time between job rotation and classroom 
instruction. 

How long? Estimates vary on how long 
it takes to make a worker into a smoothly 
functioning foreman. A spokesman for a 
large southern textile mill says, “You can 
bring a man along for 1, 2, or 3 years, and 
during that time his thinking is adjusted 
prior to actually becoming a supervisor. 
Once he gets the Job—depending on the in- 
dividual—it takes 6 to 12 months to com- 
plete the adjustment.” W. A. Borrie, of 
Kaiser Aluminum, likes to think his com- 
pany can make a satisfactory first-line fore- 
man in a year. Kearney & Trecker, on the 
other hand, doubts that it’s possible inside 
of 6 years. 

In general, these training programs seem 
to be doing a job of lining up foremen with 
management, though many experts feel that 
the one best way of training foremen hasn't 
yet been devised. 

NLRB LENDS EAR TO “ORPHAN” Dispures— 
LABOR RELATIONS Boarp MAY STEP IN IF 
CONGRESS DOESN'T GIVE STATES MORE JURIS- 
DICTION IN INTERSTATE CASES 


Small employers and their workers, who 
now have no place to go with disputes over 
unfair labor practices and bargaining agency 
elections, may get some help from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Boyd Leedom, NLRB Chairman, said this 
week that their problem is the biggest now 
confronting the board. If Congress doesn't 
do something about it—by ceding more jur- 
isdiction over labor disputes to the States— 
the Board intends to do what it can to allevi- 
ate the problem, 

For many years, NLRB operated without 
precise standards for taking jurisdiction over 
cases; it handed down ad hoc decisions on 
how much impact upon interstate commerce 
must be proved before the Board could—or 
would—exercise its statutory jurisdiction. 

Yardstick: In 1950 NLRB set up its first 
de minimis standards for determining 
whether the board would take jurisdiction 
over cases. These were revised in 1954, re- 
ducing the areas in which the Board would 
function, 

Under these rules, NLRB will not take 
Jurisdiction in a case involying a manufac- 
turing plant unless ít receives across State 
lines commodities with an annual value of 
$500,000, if shipped directly, or $1 million 
otherwise. Shipments out of the State must 
total $50,000 directly, $100,000 if handled in- 
directly. Retail stores that have no out-of- 
State sales or shipments must buy at least 
$1 million worth of goods across State lines 
before NLRB will act. 

No man’s land: The United States Su- 
preme Court recently ruled that State courts 
and State laws cannot take over in labor- 
management disputes when NLRB refuses to 
act under its regulations in such cases 
covered by the Taft-Hartley Act (BW-Mar, 
30, 1957, p. 161). Since then, courts in Mii- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and California have ruled 
against State jurisdiction over cases over 
which NLRB has but declines to take juris- 
diction. 

Admittedly, this leaves small employers 
and their workers in a sort of no-man's 
land“ in labor disputes, Leedom said after a 
conference with regional staff people. 

In the wake of the Supreme Court's de- 
cisions * * * I suppose that the board's role 
will now be more difficult than ever,” Lee- 
dom said. Small businessmen complain that 
they aren't protected from the “organiza- 
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tional tactics of unions”; unions allege “im- 
proper conduct on the part of employers” 
who do not come under the board's de min- 
imis regulations. 

AFL-CIO’s legislative department held a 
conference of attorneys of all international 
unions in Washington this week to draft 
recommendations. Meanwhile, labor boards 
of New York, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, and Puerto Rico last 
week agreed on a joint petition to Congress 
to broaden the States’ now-limited jurisdic- 
tion over labor disputes. 


Hazleton, Pa., Boy Scouts Win National 
Honors at Jamboree Held at Valley 
Forge, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story and an 
editorial from the Hazleton Plain Speak- 
er of July 20, 1957, as well as an editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of July 19, 1957, calling 
attention to and commenting on the 
national honors won by the Shawnee 
Patrol of the Anthracite Council of Boy 
Scouts, Hazleton, Pa.: 

From the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of 
July 20, 1957] a 

Twenty-four jubilant Boy Scouts of th 
Anthracite Council and three of their leaders 
returned to Hazleton yesterday afternoon 
after a 10-day encampment in the Fourth Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge. 

The boys came home with national honors 
for winning the logrolling and woodchopping 
events in competition with more than 52,000 
Scouts from all over the Nation and abroad, 
the first time that local Scouts have won 
national recognition during a jamboree. 

Members of the triumphant Shawnee Pa- 
trol, which took part in the national compe- 
tition, all explorer Scouts, are: John Koch, 
post 15, Hazelton; Howard Wolfe, post 63, 
Drums; Clyde Fetterman, post 207, Sugarloaf; 
Michael Panco, post 12, Hazleton; Richard 
Zanolini, post 63, Drums, and Edward Sharp, 
air squadron 163, Drums. Two other Scouts, 
members of the Pittsburgh's Allegheny 
Councll, were on the team. They were Rob- 
ert Croyle and Michael Weatherspoon, who 
were enlisted in the local patrol to make up 
a full complement of eight boys. 

DR, SCHUCK MAKES AWARDS 

Each of the boys received championship 
area and national medals, awarded by Chief 
Scout Executive Dr. Arthur Schuck at Thurs- 
day afternoon ceremonies. 

The boys disembarked at Church and 
Maple Streets near the Boy Scout office at 
the Deisroth Community Center at 2:45 
p. m. yesterday, an hour and 45 minutes later 
than their scheduled arrival time. Their 
planned departure by bus from Valley Forge 
at 10 a. m. was delayed until 11:30 a. m. at 
the motor pool. A lunch stop was made 
en route. 

SCOUTS ARRIVE SINGING 


A busload of singing, happy Scouts was 
greeted by a large contingent of family 
members, friends, and Scouters. The boys 
emerged looking tanned, fit, and smiling. 
Heading the group were local field director 
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Jarus Keller and Scoutmasters Bart Schu- 
macher, Jr., and Dominic Cusatis. 
MAN'S WORK 

The leaders lauded the boys for their vic- 
tory over Scouts from States such as Wash- 
ington and Oregon, where lumbering is an 
active occupation, and said it was amazing 
to see area boys do man's work with such 
amazing skill and speed. 

The Scouts agreed that it was tough going 
against a mess of big boys. They attributed 
their triumph to teamwork and team spirit. 

In the woodchopping contest they had to 
chop through logs about 12 inches in diam- 
eter with the least number of strokes. They 
won with 96 strokes against about 180 from 
their closest rivals. 

Two-man relays using bucksaws had to 
cut through 12-inch logs. Speed and a 
straight cut were primary requirements. 

Using long-handled picks familiar to lum- 
bermen, the contestants were required to 
maneuver a 16-foot log some 12 or 14 inches 
in diameter down a grade between sets of 
pegs, pivot the log and return up the hill 
without breaking any pegs. There was also 
a hand-rolling log event of a similar na- 
ture—all tests of strength, skill, and speed. 
Rolling on land rather than water made the 
job doubly difficult. 

WIN 8 OF 24 MEDALS 


The local Scouts accounted for 8 of the 
scant 24 national medals awarded in the 
special events competition. The remaining 
16 medals went for pioneering and personal 
fitness winners. This year marked the first 
time that these contests have been held at 
the national jamboree. 

[From the Hazleton Plain Speaker of 
July 20, 1957] 
Scouts BRING Honors Home 


Hats off to the Boy Scouts of the Anthra- 
cite Council, 

Their victory in the national woodchop- 
ping and logrolling competition at. Valley 
Forge projects brought the Hazelton area 
into the news once again. Their feat in con- 
quering all comers in what has rightfully 
been termed man’s work has been made 
known all over the Nation through the 
medium of the news services. 

The Scouts and their leaders have proven 
that our youth takes no back seat in Hazle- 
ton's march of progress. Can-do, the cen- 
tennial celebration and other community 
projects have brought us national acclaim. 
Now we may point with pride to the accom- 
plishment of our Boy Scouts. In terms of 
the future, theirs may well be the greatest 
achievement. 

When the Scouts went to Valley Forge, 
their going created scarcely a ripple. Over- 
night, they have become national heroes. 
Their victory is a victory for Scouting and 
the community at large. The Scouting 
movement in this area will be bigger and 
better as a result of the job our boys did at 
Valley Forge. 

Hail to the Shawnee Patrol and all the 
Scouts and Scout leaders of the Anthracite 
Council. The teamwork and team spirit 
that brought victory also produced the team 
that made it possible. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times Leader 
Evening News of July 19, 1957] 


Scour Honors 


Our neighbor, Hazleton, seems to be con- 

tinuously in the limelight these days. Last 
week, it was the observance of the city’s 
centennial. This week, the Shawnee Patrol 
of Boy Scouts focused attention on the lower 
county city by winning top honors at the 
Valley.Forge jamboree in the national log- 
rolling and woodchopping events, no mean 
achievement in view of the stiff competition. 
This is á boost for Scouting in Luzerne 
County. It is a pleasure to salute the con- 
tingent on the accomplishment. 
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Dulles Hits Hard on Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by George 
Todt in the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Valley Times of July 6, 1957: 

Durres Hits Harp ON Rep CHINA 
(Hamlet, act III, scene 1) 

“To be, or not to be, that is the question: 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous 

fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them?” 
—Shakespeare. 

“Nothing could be more dangerous,” said 
Secretary of State Dulles, speaking of the 
Red China situation, “than for the United 
States to operate on the theory that if hostile 
and evil forces do not quickly or readily 
change, then it is we who must change to 
meet them.” 

Just who was the Secretary talking to 
here? 

In another part of his major foreign policy 
address, Dulles also said; N 

“Our policies are readily adjustable to 
meet the requirements of changing condi- 
tions. But there are occasions when others, 
and not we, should provide the change.” 

Was Mr. Dulles providing a subtle warning 
at this point to somebody else in addition 
to the Red bandit leadership of Peiping? 
I think that he was. And—hold onto your 
hats—it may have been our No. 1 allies, the 
British. Does the shoe fit? Dare he do this? 

Impossible, you say? Not at all, For de- 
spite any appearances to the contrary, Foster 
Dulles knows how to be a realist when the 
occasion demands it. His long years of ex- 
perience in the diplomatic field have taught 
him to understand readily the handwriting 
on the wall. He knows how to gage the 
temper of the people. In short, Mr. Dulles 
can read the signs cf the times along with 
the best of them. What does he observe on 
the world stage today? 

If he possesses the wisdom which his years 
should have taught him—and I am assum- 
ing that he does—then it must now be 
apparent to the Secretary that our grand 
alliance with the British is rapidly nearing 
a highly critical. and controversial period 
in the history of the two great English- 
speaking Nations. We are swiftly approach- 
ing a stage where a showdown will become 
necessary. It is no longer a question of pin- 
pricks and petty psychological disputes 
which separates us. Instead, there is a huge 
gulf of ideological differences yawning be- 
tween us and the British today—and it 18 
now becoming a matter of principles versus 
expediency. 

This is what I believe Mr. Dulles has per- 
ceived at this point, certainly with referenc® 
to the odious and obnoxious matter of rec- 
ognition of the murderous Red Chinese re- 
gime, and he has made his position clear tO 
the world: He rejected every argument for 
major change in American policies of nonr- 
recognition, cultural isolation, and f 
embargo. 

Frankly, the Secretary has never taken a 
More popular stand ss Poo public than 
this one—and he is being Youndly applaud 
from one end of the Nation to the other for 
it, we may be sure. Here is a cult of mur- 
derers who openly boast of liquidating 800,- 
000 human beings to consolidate their posi- 
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tion in the last decade—we know the figure 
is actually closer to 20 million pitiful yic- 
tims instead—and they have the brass to 
demand admittance to the United Nations, 
which we are led to believe is a respectable 
body. Now how can any self-respecting body 
representing world opinion desire to have 
this beastly, bloodstained brotherhood of 
atheistic Red Communists sitting in its 
Midst? Worse, how can any so-called friends 
of the U. N. seek to place it in such a repre- 
henstble position? ; 
In his first major speech about Red China 
3 years, Mr. Dulles has placed himself, 
President Eisenhower, and the Nation firmly 
On the side of morality over expediency in 
trying matter. For this we can all be 
grateful, including those who wish the 
U. N. well over the long haul. Frankly, the 
Only basis the American people will accept 
the world organization is on a moral basis 
alone. It isn’t worth while for us to continue 
to play in a league where there are double 
s of morality—where those we asso- 
Clate with refuse to abide by the lawful rules 
ot the game. What rules have the Red Chi- 
Rese leaders ever abided by except the law 
Of the jungle? Remember the 50,000 dead 
American servicemen in Korea? Many were 
Shot on orders from Peiping in the back of 
the head with their hands tied behind their 
ks with wire. 
Mr. Dulles says correctly that our recogni- 
tion of Red China would discourage the 
m fighters inside that ill-starred na- 
tion, would cause millions of Chinese who 
live in non-Communist nations to give 
Up the ghost, would crush our honorable 
es on Formosa to whom we are honor- 
nd to stand firm, and would destroy the 
to resist communism in the balance of 
the non-Communist nations of Asia, This 
Would mean ultimate and certain disaster. 
But our British friends are not concerned 
With these legitimate preoccupations of Mr. 
es and the United States. Their sole 
Interest seems to be trade with the brutal 
And for this they appear quite willing 
to set us adrift from our alliance with them, 
u nec Are they bluffing? Is Mr. 
Dulles calling their hand? Do the Ameri- 
can people back up his morality here? 
t I believe that they do and wili, increas- 
ngly so, in the future. For our people have 
Not supported the global anti-Communist 
e to the tune of hundreds of billions 
Of dollars’ worth of free gifts and expensive 
1 ents for the free world merely to see 
t all go down the drain as the British leave 
ir post in a selfish play for trade with our 
Mutual enemy. 
column has long advocated our lead- 
ers talking straight and strong to our allies 
a requiring them to play ball within our 
lance. It appears that Mr. Dulles has 
e so at this time. 
m should be—Bravo. 


I think the word for 


Address by Petras Dauzvardis, Consul of 
Lithuania, at Observance of Anniver- 
sary of New York-Kaunas Flight of 
Darius and Girenas, July 21, 1957, 
Marquette Park, Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 
Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


it was my pleasure to attend a memorial 
Service Sunday in Chicago commemo- 


rating the historic and tragic flight of 
Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. Stanley 
Girenas. I would like permission to in- 
sert the remarks of the Lithuanian Con- 
sul, Petras Dauzvardis, who addressed 
the gathering. His address was splendid 
as well as timely. As Mr. Dauzvardis 
portrayed Lithuania's recent history, my 
thoughts were about America and the 
need that we must adequately take care 
of by vigilant attention to safeguarding 
our freedom. 

I was most appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words of greetings 
to the Americans of Lithuanian extrac- 
tion who were gathered on Sunday to 
commemorate Darius and Girenas. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA, AT OBSERVANCE OF ANNIVERSARY 
or New YORK-KĶKAUNAS FLIGHT OF DARIUS 
AND GIRENAS, JULY 21, 1957, MARQUETTE 
Park, CHICAGO 


Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. Stanley Gi- 
renas are symbols of the close friendship 
of the United States and Lithuania. Born 
in Lithuania, they came here as youngsters, 
studied, and were volunteers in the United 
States Army, then fighting for the freedom 
of all nations, Lithuania regained her free- 
dom and became an independent state as a 
result of the war and the determination of 
the Lithuanian nation. Darius returned to 
Lithuania to help her rebuild. 

After Darius’ return to this country he 
projected the idea of a nonstop flight to 
Lithuania to strengthen American-Lithu- 
anian ties. Girenas joined him in carry- 
ing out the plan. They accomplished their 
mission, even though they did not reach 
Lithuania alive. Their heroic sacrifice was 
highly esteemed. by both countries, Elo- 
quent testimony of this is this imposing 
monument in Marquette park, this and other 
patriotic observances, and the sincere and 
ardent expressions by people of both nations. 

These expressions touch upon America and 
Lithuania as well as on Darius and Girenas. 
The flight and death of Darius and Girenas 
occurred in the month of July. This month 
is replete with significant historical events: 
America’s Declaration of Independence, the 
legal recognition of the State of Lithuania, 
and the Soviet treachery against Lithuania 
and the community of nations. 

The Soviet Russian-Lithuanian Peace 
Treaty, by which Lithuania was recognized 
as a sovereign and independent state, was 
signed on July 12, 1920. On July 28, 1922, 
35 years ago, America recognized Lithuania 
as a full-fledged state. The Lithuanian Le- 
gation at Washington and the consulates at 
New York and Chicago were opened after this 
recognition and continue their functions to 
this day. G 

The American Legation and consulate in 
Lithuania, however, no longer function. 
They were closed by the imperialistic Soviet 
occupant of Lithuania, who seized Lithuania 
in June 1940, deposed the lawful Lithuanian 
Government and substituted its illegal pup- 
pet agency, which still rules Lithuania and 
annihilates its people, although the Stalin- 
Molotoy regime has been dammed and con- 
demned by the present Soviet bosses for 
its many iniqulties. 

Lithuania, as I said, was seized by the 
Soviets in June of 1940. On July-14 and 15, 
1940, the occupants, in violation of the 
Hague Convention, enacted the tragicomedy 
of elections—actually the appointment—of 
a so-called peoples parliament. By order 
of Stalin-Molotoy this body (illegal by inter- 
national as well as Lithuanian law, and even 
by the doctrine of the father of Russia's 
Communists, Lenin), on July 21, exactly 17 
years ago, voted to sovietize Lithuania and 
incorporate it into the Soviet Union. 
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All free Lithuanian representatives and 
freedom-loving Lithuanian people denounced 
this illegal act by the Soviets. Lithuanian 
Minister in Washington, P. Zadeikis lodged 
his protest with the Department of State on 
July 22, and the Department of State pub- 
lished its condemnation on July 23, 1940. 

So the month of July is a month of trl- 
umph and of tragedy for Lithuania. Tri- 
umph, because in that month Lithuania was 
recognized de jure by America and Russia, 
and because America continues to recognize 
her as an existing state—and is making 
every effort to free her. Tragedy, because 
Russia violated her pledge and throttled 
Lithuania's independence—enslayed her peo- 
ple and is mercilessly torturing and ex- 
ploiting them. 

However, just as every tragedy teaches a 
lesson, so Lithuania’s tragedy teaches a les- 
son to the nation and to the world. The 
nation steels itself for the struggle for free- 
dom; the people become more freedom 
conscious and feel that like all other cher- 
ished possessions, freedom must be guarded 
and defended, otherwise it can be lost. 

The tragedy of Lithuania teaches the 
world that the leaders of the United States 
are honorable men, while the rulers of the 
Soviet Union are h tes. America does 
what it says, while the Soviet Union says 
one thing—but does another, 

Here is an example of Soviet fraud: After 
the Soviet Union imposed mutual-aid pacts 
upon the Baltic States, citing the treatites 
of peace and nonaggression, and inserting 
an article about the noninterference of one 
state in the affairs of another, Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs V. Molotov declared (on 
October 31, 1939) to the Supreme Soviet and 
the world: 

“These pacts are based on mutual respect 
for the political, social, and economic struc- 
ture of the contracting parties, and are de- 
signed to strengthen the basis for peaceful 
neighborly cooperation between our peoples. 
We stand for the scrupulous observance of 
pacts on a basis of complete reciprocity and 
we declare that all nonsense about soviet- 
izing the Baltic countries is only to the in- 
terest of our common enemies and of all 
anti-Soviet provocateurs,” 

Less than a year after the signing of the 
pacts and the solemn declarations, the Soviet 
Union seized and Sovietized Lithuania and 
the other Baltic States—in flagrant violation 
of agreements and pledges. This is clearly 
a crime against international law and moral- 
ity. 

The present rulers of the Kremlin accuse 
Stalin and Molotov of all kinds of crimes— 
Khrushchev and Bulganin also swear alle- 
giance to Lenin, but break their word and 
violate even Lenin's doctrine, 

If Stalin and Molotov offended peace, 
friendship, and ‘coexistence—and they did 
this by seizing Lithuania and other coun- 
tries—then Khrushchev, Bulganin, and Zhu- 
koy must right these wrongs, by restoring 
freedom and independence to Lithuania and 
the other enslaved states. 

Khrushchev, Bulganin, and their cohorts 
say that the Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians joined the Soviet Union freely, 
that their parliaments voted this move. 
This is a bald-faced lie, the alibi of culprits, 
They do not mention the illegality of these 
parliaments, or their lack of any right to 
convert independent states into colonies of 
a foreign power. They also refrain from 
mentioning the doctrine of their father 
Lenin, which plainly states: 

“Any incorporation of a small or weak 
nation into a large or strong state without 
the definite, clear, and voluntary desire to 
that effect of that nation “ and espe- 
cially “* * > if this nation is not accorded 
the right to decide the problem of the form 
of its political existence by a free vote— 
implying the complete withdrawal of the 
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troops of the incorporating or strong na- 
tion—then the incorporation is an annexa- 
tion, i. e., an arbitrary appropriation of a 
foreign country, an act of violence.” 

The Lithuanian nation had no say re- 
garding the incorporation of Lithuania. 
The country was arbitrarily and violently 
annexed to the Soviet Union, with the Soviet 
army and Molotov's deputy Dekanozoy pres- 
ent and operating in Lithuania, 
`~ All evidence shows that Lithuania was 
occupied by force, illegally incorporated into 
the Soviet Union, and is illegally restrained 
by the Soviets. 

The Lithuanian nation wants to be free 
and act freely, and to have its own inde- 
pendent state, in which it could govern 
itself. 

The Lithuanian nation demands that the 
occupants get out of Lithuania and restore 
sovereign rights and self-government to her, 
as set forth in the Lithuanian-Soviet Peace 
Treaty, the Atlantic Charter, and the Char- 
ter and Declaration of the United Nations. 


The Prayer Pilgrimage Was an Object 
Lesson for United States and World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
t or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
j Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

From the New York Age of June 15, 1957] 


Inn PRAYER PILGRIMAGE Was AN OBJECT 
LESSON FOR UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
(By John Young ITI) 

So many questions and criticisms have 
followed in the wake of the Prayer Pilgrim- 
age for Freedom that an inside, but inde- 
pendent, evaluation seems both necessary 
and desirable, Having served as director of 
public relations for the event (a post I no 
longer hold), I feel that such an evaluation 
will serve both the public interest and the 
leaders of the pilgrimage. 

First of all, since all 3 cochairmen 
signed the call for the April 5 meeting which 
planned and executed the final event on 
May 17 at the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D. C., all 3 must share equally 
the grand credit for the great achievement 
and whatever blame may come from small 
and negligible errors of omission. 

Since the April 5 meeting became the 
initiating body and force, it is pertinent to 
note (1) that leaders in labor forces at- 
tended that meeting because they were urged 
personally to do so by Cochairman A. Philip 
Randolph, a member of the executive council 
and vice president of the AFL-CIO; (2) that 
NAACP officials and connected civic leaders 
attended the meeting because they were 
urged to do so by Cochairman Roy Wilkins; 
and, finally, that religious leaders attended 
because of the great prestige of Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and at his urging. g 

The logical deduction to be drawn is that 
without any one of these three streams of 
Negro life, the pilgrimage would have been a 
dismal failure, instead of the great success 
that it was. Here is why. 

SHOWS STRENGTH 

When put to the test, the great respect 
for A. Philip Randolph in the very highest 
labor circles came through with stunning 
results. For instance, from New York City 
we carried a delegation—our largest—of 
some 7,000 persons of all races to Washing- 
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ton. Approximately 5,000 of these persons 
were recruited through unions, with the 
Randolph approval a green light for par- 
ticipation and the around-the-clock work of 
such labor officials as Cleveland Robinson 
and Joe Overton, the guiding tmpetus. 
Moreover, it was Mr. Randolph who per- 
sonally signed for funds with which to re- 
serve the first special train. Again, it was 
he who secured large cash donations from 
unions. It is easy to see, from the inside, 
that without the help of labor and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, he would have falled. 
NAACP ROLE 


The NAACP played a vital part in the pil- 
grimage by providing the necessary base of 
operations in cities and States across the 
country. This is extremely important in any 
national program. 

Large delegations from Detroit, Chicago, 
Boston, Richmond, Norfolk,, California, and 
Cleveland were due to the direct leadership 
of NAACP branches. They were led and re- 
cruited by, respectively, Arthur L, Johnson, 
Willoughby Abner, Edward L. Cooper, Dr. 
J. M. Tinsley, Rev. J. H. Westbrook, Rev. 
Maurice A. Dawkins, and Herman M. Sweatt. 
All of North Carolina came under NAACP 
leadership, in addition to other scattered 
sections, 

Moreover, a very large part of the funds 
were advanced by the NAACP. Again, it is 
clear that without the NAACP the pilgrim- 
age would have failed. 

Some mention has been made of the re- 
fusal of NAACP branches to drop their mem- 
bership campaigns completely and work on 
the pilgrimage. There is no doubt but that 
some branches could have done more to aid 
the pilgrimage. At the same time, however, 
it must be remembered that membership is 
the lifeblood of the NAACP and the direct 
responsibility of the branches, 

Even the April 5 meeting occurred long 
after many branches had set up promotions 
and meetings for membership. In practical- 
ly all instances the May 17 pilgrimage came 
in the midst of membership campaigns that 
could not be canceled. Under these circum- 
stances, in my opinion, the NAACP branches 
did a creditable job in the pilgrimage. 

THE SYMDOL 


Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s, contribu- 
tion to the pilgrimage was of equal and vital 
importance, Tt was he who providet the 
dramatic symbol of moral and spiritual dig- 
nity around which all rallied. His Mont- 
gomery Improvement: Association not only 
contributed a large sum to the funds, but 
had the assignment of rallying the whole 
South. 

Large delegations from Alabama, Louist- 
ana, Tennessee, Texas, Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina, all attest to the fine leader- 
ship of Reverend King. 

Reverend King is a hero to me—a fellow 
Morehouse College alumnus—-and to a great 
mass of people who admire and respect him, 
but it would be a serious mistake, in my 
opinion, to claim that he, alone, could have 
made the pilgrimage a succes; or, that he 
has emerged as the one leader of 16 million 
Negro peopie. 

For such a claim, I believe, could do con- 
siderable damage to his future and the fine 
unity demonstrated so ably in the pilgrim- 
age. Moreover, Reverend King's future de- 
pends on the help and cooperation of many 
leaders, most of whom want to help him, but 
are not willing to surrender their seniority 
to him at this early point in his career, 

WORK IN PHILLY 

Some mention has been made concerning 
those ministers in high places who did little 
or nothing to aid the pilgrimage. There 
were some, of course, but in my opinion, 
those ministers who did participate far out- 
weighed and outnumbered those who failed 
to do so. g 
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For instance, one of the real achievements 
of the pilgrimage took place at Philadelphia, 
where Rey, Leon A. Sullivan and the 
ministers of the city delivered the second 
largest delegation, consisting of 5,000 persons 
of all races and creeds. 

The contribution made to the pilgrimage 
by Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JB 
was a great one. Although he was late re- 
ceiving an assignment by pilgrimage officials. 
he immediately contributed the full facill- 
ties of his church and congressional offices 
and gave his associate minister, Rev. 
David N. Licorish to head the church mo- 
bilization division. Moreover, he read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 3 co-chair- 
men's call and distributed it to 150,000 per- 
sons. 

Was the pilgrimage a success? Should 
the crowd have been larger? What did we 
accomplish at the Lincoln Memorial? In my 
opinion, these are the answers. 


SHOW UNITY 


As I understand it, the prayer pilgrimage 
was a psychological move to demonstrate 
unity of purpose in informing the people of 
the United States and the world, that the 
Negro people—all of them were wholly dis- 
satisfied with (1) the slow progress of civil- 
rights legislation in this Congress; (2) at- 
tacks on the NAACP in the South; (3) 
bombings of Negro churches and the homes 
of ministers in the South and, finally, that 
in not meeting these issues, both political 
parties had failed to meet the moral chal- 
lenge of the times, and thus had created 
the necessity of a demonstration to arouse 
the conscience of the Nation. 

Did we demonstrate a unity of purpose? 
I don't believe that there is any doubt but 
that we did, For in uniting, for the first 
time in our histroy, the great forces of re- 
ligion, labor and social action, we accom 
plished a near miracle of cooperation, one 
that might well serve as a frontal action for 
the future. 

To me, the prayer pilgrimage represented, 
in one bold, decisive, united move, the 
time we acted like first-class citizens Who 
deserved what they were asking. Whether 
we aroused the conscience of the Nation and 
our political parties remains to be seen. 

SELF-RESPECT 

In my opinion, the Prayer Pilgrimage for 
Freedom is one of the real achievements of 
the Negro people in this century. It was * 
demonstration of the vislon, stability and 
maturity of Negro leadership that was 
vitally necessary at this time, as a st: 
contrast to that of the irresponsible leader- 
ship of the White Citizens Councils and the 
Ku Klux Klan and their sympathizers in the 
Congress, State legislatures in the South 
and in the land. 

What did we accomplish at the Lincoln 
Memorial? The answer is simple—self re- 
spect. If, at the same time, we did not gain 
the respect of the people of the united 
States for our position, the fault is theirs, 
not ours. Under God, we sought to arous? 
them to this end. 
[From the New York Age of June 22, 1957 l 

THE PRAYER PILGRIMAGE: AN EvaLuaTION 

(By John Young TIT) 

(This is the second in a series of articles 
by the official who served as director of pub- 
lic relations for the Prayer Pilgrimage 
Freedom. Mr. Young is a former Washington 
correspondent and winner of the Wilkie 
award in journalism.) 

There has been much argument pro and 
con based on the number of people attending 
the Prayer Pilgrimage For Freedom in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on last May 17. 

The issue has been whether the 25,000 who 
attended the pilgrimage, constitute a success 
or, whether the aggregate fell short of the in- 
tended goal. Some have suggested that from 
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50,000 to 100,000 should have been in attend- 
ance, that persons in places ot high authority 
would look with askance at any attendance 
below these. 

Personally, I believe that 5,000 persons of 
the same qualitative caliber would have been 
equally as demonstrative of unity of purpose. 
For the 25,000 who attended the pilgrimage 
Were, for the most part, leaders on every 
level, with hundreds of thousands of fol- 
lowers behind them in their participation. 
It would be a tragic mistake if the people 
of the United States did not evaluate the 
attendance at the pilgrimage for its qualita- 
tive worth. 


REPRESENTED BIG GROUPS 


In the California delegation, for instance, 
every single person in a group of 150, repre- 
sented one or more organized bodies of thou- 
Sands; participation of the Elks (supporters 
ol Ike in the last election) represented an- 
other 500,000 people; participation of Bishop 
S. L. Greene, meant the unqualified support 
of all the AME churches in the country; a 
bus from Tennessee contained 40 ministers 
Whose congregations runs into thousands. 
And so it was all down the line—leaders on 
every level and from every faith and political 
Persuasion, comprising delegations. 

The fact, that the crowd at the pilgrimage 

was not larger, is a compliment to the leaders 
Of the event, rather than cause for question 
and criticism. Here's why: 

First, we had only 3 weeks of pitch ac- 
tivity—trom April 20 to May 17—to promote 
the pilgrimage; second, no passionate appeal 
intended to incite the emotions was made; 
third, a three-pronged leadership created a 
lag in policy clearances; fourth, there was a 

k of funds in a budget which was far too 
Small for the time we had in which to oper- 
ate; and, fifth, the fact that the occasion fell 
on a working day. 

SOLEMN IN PRAYER 


Too, the early policy decision not to invite 
Political leaders to participate, further 
limited support from this area and explains 
Why such leaders were not active. Right- 
fully, the pilgrimage leaders held the occa- 
sion to be solemn in prayer, and outside 
Politics. 

Cochairmen A. Philip Randolph, Roy Wil- 

ns, and Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., were 
entirely correct, in my opinion, in making 
these early policy decisions which limited 
Attendance, but added, immeasurably, to the 
Prestige and dignity of the occasion. 


MOMENT OF DECISION 


From the very beginning, these leaders de- 
Clded that a strict obedience to the time 
factors of the third anniversary of the Su- 
Preme Court decision on school desegregation 
Would be observed, aboye all else. This meant 
that the pilgrimage would be held at the 
Precise moment the decision wag handed 
Sown—noon, May 17. The date fell on Friday 
this year. 

The exact-hour-and-date-of factor im- 
Posed a serious handicap on s large attend- 
ance. In New York, for instance, this meant 
that pilgrims not only would have to take a 
day off, but would have to leave the city at 

a. m., in order to arrive in Washington at 
hoon. 

It is obvious that had the pilgrimage lend- 
ers desired a large crowd, above all else, they 
Would have changed the event to Saturday 
Or later in the day on Friday. Rightfully, 
they chose to honor the exact moment of 

he Supreme Court decision and thus em- 
Phasize the solemnity of the occasion, rather 
compromise this high principle with 
hopes of a show of strength in a massed 
crowd, 

THE NEGRO PRESS 

The pilgrimage brought into sharp focus 

e importance and value of the Negro press 
to the cause of freedom for the Negro people. 
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Excepting the progress story of Rey. Mil- 
ton Perry’s walk from Jersey City to the Lin- 
coln Memorial, the daily press was loath to 
print any advance stories that would con- 
tribute to the attendance, Especially was 
this true in Washington, where almost a 
complete blackout existed. A major press 
conference and briefing we held in Washing- 
ton on the Wednesday, prior to the pil- 
grimage, wound up in the back of the news- 
paper near the want ads in the so-called 
liberal Washington Post; other Washington 
dailies didn’t bother to print anything at all, 
although they had reporters covering the 
conference, 

Yet, 3 hours after the occasion, all Wash- 
ington dailies printed 5- and 6-column pic- 
tures on their front pages with a story along- 
side. s 

On the other hand, the Negro press went 
all out—despite political ties—in the ad- 
vance coverage, and was a great factor in the 
pilgrimage success.. As a public relations 
person, I was brought face to face with the 
reality that whatever the Negro intends to 
achieve with movements which directly 
challenge the white majority, he must 
achieve through the Negro press and with- 
out the help of the daily newspapers, how- 
ever liberal they claim to be and no matter 
how loudly their editorial columns preach 
liberty and freedom. 


WASHINGTON ATTENDANCE 


So much has been said on the negative 
side concerning the lack of participation on 
the part of Washingtonians, that I feel it 
necessary to make some positive observa- 
tions, First, I attended one meeting in 
Washington where over 100 ministers and 
civic leaders were actively working on the 
pilgrimage. In addition, some 25 churches 
there opened their doors to receive out-of- 
town delegations, many such churches pro- 
viding free meals. Also, a group of 100 pri- 
vate cab owners donated their cars and pro- 
vided free taxi service to those who wanted 
to attend the pilgrimage, 

Why didn’t Washingtonians appear in 
great numbers? One reason, I believe, is 
that the churches were so concentrated on 
receiving out-of-town pilgrims that they 
were psychologically turned from the task 
of getting their own congregations to at- 
tend the pilgrimage. A grave apathy exists 
in Washington and is due, I believe, to the 
fact that they are a voteless people, not 
given to the usual civic and political urges 
brought on by the existence of election 
machinery. Too, some of them suffer deep 
fears over losing their government jobs, 

The pilgrimage never had enough funds 
put to use in Washington to overcome these 
shortcomings. 

In retrospect, 25,000 people of all races and 
creeds—on a 3-week appeal—spent well over 
a million dollars to go to the nation’s Capital 
and hold a 3-hour ceremony of prayer for 
the freedom of the Negro people. They came 
from 32 States and represented every level 
of liberal and enlightened leadership. They 
came at the call of three Negro leaders, who 
felt that the conscience of the Nation needed 
arousing at a time when the Ku Klux Klan 
and the White Citizens Councils were chal- 
lenging the very freedoms upon which our 
country was founded, 

It is a highly irrelevant and specious ar- 
gument which attempts to belittle the event 
and the power behind it, by placing a yard- 
stick on the number of people who attended, 
The Prayer Pilgrimage proved that the Negro 
people—all of them—want their freedoms 
now. Any other deduction could prove very 
dangerous to the future of the United States, 
both here and abroad. 

(Next week. What did the White House 
think of the pilgrimage? What was the 
underlying strategy of the pilgrimage? 
What is the next step?) 
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[From the New York Age of June 29, 1957] 
THE PRAYER PILGRIMAGE: AN EVALUATION 
(By John Young III) 


(This is the third in a series of articles by 
the official who served as director of public 
relations for the Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 
dom. Mr. Young is a former Washington 
correspondent and winner of the Wilkie 
award in journalism.) ; 

The White House was acutely aware of 
the Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom, however 
phlegmatic its interest may have appeared 
on the surface. This I discovered when I 
visited there 2 days before the event. 

(Here, it is relevant to note that I was not 
delegated by pilgrimage ofñcials to visit the 
White House. My visit was an unofficial and 
personal courtesy call, growing out of past 
political endeavors.) 

The high official I talked with there for 
more than an hour showed great anxiety, if 
not fear, over possible untoward actions that 
might occur in connection with the pilgrim- 
age. (It was obvious, from the conversation, 
that the pilgrimage had been widely and 
seriously discussed in the White House.) 

The first anxiety expressed by the official 
was that Communist groups would picket the 
White House on the day of the pilgrimage, 
and that it would be difficult to separate 
such an actlon—because-or the pictures that 
would appear in newspapers—from the gen- 
eral story of the pilgrimage. 

(Although it was not discussed, there is no 
doubt in my mind but that this particular 
anxiety reficted fears that such publicity 
would be highly damaging to United States 
prestige throughout the world, and especially 
in Africa and Asia.) 


POLICY AND PROCEDURES 


I told the official of the policy and pro- 
cedures which Cochairmen A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Roy Wilkins, and Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., previously had outlined for the 
press. They were: 

1. That pilgrimage leaders had disclaimed 
any support by Communists and had pointed 
out, in the meantime, that there was noth- 
ing the leaders could do to prevent them 
from attending a public assembly; 

2. That, as a protective measure, pilgrim- 
age policy prevented the carrying of signs 
by anyone connected with the event (Rev- 
erend King’s own delegation had been 
turned down in its request for permission 
to display banners. Also, even a par- 
ticipating union’s request to be allowed to 
walk in a body from the railroad station to 
the Lincoln Memorial had been refused). 


PICKETING PLANNED 


At this point, the official revealed that he 
had been reliably informed that such a 
picketing actually was planned. 

I suggested that there was a probability 
that pilgrimage leaders would further 
clarify this issue in a press conference we 
had scheduled for Reverend King on the 
following day, Thursday, May 16. (The next 
day Reverend King read a statement prior 
to his press conference. In addition to re- 
peating the leaders’ policy previously an- 
nounced on this issue, he added: “* * * we 
plan no picketing or any such demonstra- 
tions. Any group on such activi- 
ties is doing so without our approval and 
against our wishes.”) 

The second anxiety on the part of the 
White House official was that out of the 
thousands of pilgrims entering Washington 
from over the country, there would be some 
who would resort to disorder, and possibly 
mayhem; that the authority of the pilgrim- 
age leaders would not be strong enough to 
completely eliminate such action in a body 
of thousands, many of whom were attending 
on their own, 
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RESPECT FOR LEADERS 
I, of course, held no such fears and told 
him so. I informed him that the Negro 
people had great respect for both their lead- 
ership and their religion; that, therefore, 
given the correct premise, his fears were 
based in non sequitur reasoning. 
FEAR 


Make no mistake about it. Fear ran like 
a nagging thread through the hearts of 
every white person in Washington on the 
day of the prayer pilgrimage. Negro lead- 
ership, therefore, was on trial as never be- 
fore in the Negro people's long struggle for. 
freedom in the United States. 

I left the conference at the White House 
with the official's parting words of challenge 
echoing clear and crisp: 

“If Negro leadership,” he believed, “can 
bring thousands into Washington on this oc- 
casion, hold a cermony and have them de- 
part as planned without incident or disorder, 
it will be an achievement in responsibility 
and maturity which cannot help but bring 
the respect of the Nation and the desired 
results.” 

MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 

Well, we accomplished our mission as we 
planned it. We wrote an editorial along side 
the Lincoln Memorial, tall enough for the 
whole world to see. We're on record. We've 
given the people of the United States a man- 
date, The Pilgrimage was our first step—a 
shifting of the burden of proof to the 
shoulders of the white majority of our coun- 

What follows after this first step? There 
is an old adage or custom in the courts that 
before you sue for the collection of a debt, 
the court requires that you first write a let- 
ter asking that the monies be paid volun- 
tarily. A period of grace then ensues. If 
no action of payment is forthcoming, the 
aggrieved party then sues. 


} SUE FOR RIGHTS 


In the Prayer Pilgrimage we have w-itten 
our letter. We now are in a period of grace. 
When and if, it becomes apparent that no ac- 
tion is forthcoming as a result of our letter, 
we then will have no alternative but to sue 
for our rights. 

That such a suit has been considered is a 
part of the record. When asked at a press 
conference during the Pilgrimage what fol- 
lowup.was planned, Reverend King sald that 
some step was in order, but indicated that 
the form of such a step had not been decided. 

On the other hand, Congressman ADAM 
CLAYTON PoWELL, Jr., recommended in his 
speech at the Pilgrimage that a third force 
of all faiths be launched. It would be a 
program of direct action even to the extreme 
of work stoppage. It would not be a third 
party, yet, it would be political but non- 
partisan. 

In retrospect, dynamic Negro leadership 
demonstrated—in a poignant portrayal— 
its vision, wisdom, responsibility, maturity, 
and savoir faire in carrying out the prayer 
pilgrimage. 

Those who ask what was accomplished by 
the pilgrimage should be satisfied that this, 
alone, was worth the cost in money, time, 
and energy in its behalf. 

The fact that we proved that for safety's 
sake, it no longer is necessary that a white 
person head a civil rights activity that is 
delicate and fraught with possible disaster, 
should come as a bonus to our protracted 
thinking on the values of the pilgrimage. 

Historians of the future well might write 
in the annals of our times, that on May 17, 
1957, at the Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Negro people in the United 
States finally came of age. 

(Next week. The third force. What is it? 
How does it work? Will politicians and 
leaders find Reverend King's program feasi- 
ble in and for the North?) 
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[From the New York Age of July 6, 1957] 
THE PRAYER PILGRIMAGE: AN EVALUATION 
(By John Young III) 

(This is the fourth in a series of articles by 
the official who served as director of public 
relations for the Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 
dom. Mr. Young is a former Washington 
correspondent and winner of the Willkie 
Award in journalism.) 

THE THIRD FORCE 


Out of the inevitable redundancy of the 
speeches at the Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 
dom, Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL’S 
statement shines as a rare jewel of distinc- 
tion. 

For, whether they agree with him or not, 
practically all observers have said that he 
was the only speaker to offer a positive pian 
of action as a panacea to our ills. 

“What we need,” he said, “is a third force 
of all faiths,” 

While he did not go into details, he did 
project the idea that such a force would 
include direct action in the form of economic 
boycotts and even work stoppage, all within 
the framework of a program of passive 
resistance. 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


It can be seen, at first examination, that 
he was proposing an organization of religious 
nature, where the church would be the 
dominating factor, with political leaders for- 
saking their parties under the obedience 
of their religious leaders, when called upon 
to do so under extraordinary circumstances. 

By describing the “third force” as being 
political but nonpartisan, Congressman 
Powe. evidently reasoned from a major 
premise which held that neither of the 
two major parties appeared willing or able 
to mount the needed full offensive in the 
field of civil rights; that efforts to affect 
such a combination or coalition of liberal 
forces between members of the two parties 
either had failed, or, had appeared unlike- 
ly. Such reasoning deems a third party un- 
wise and impractical, 

COMBINATION OF FORCES 


There can be little doubt but that the 
great progressive surge among all churches, 
at this time, made such a combination of 
forces seem irrevocably feasible and de- 
sirable. 

How would such a “third force” be or- 
ganized? Presumably, the heads of the vari- 
ous faiths (on a call signed by several), 
would meet and agree on a plan of action 
to extend the boundaries of freedom to the 
greatest possible horizons, immediately. In 
graduated steps, there would have to be 
an agreement to pursue this goal to the 
extreme of work stoppage, should the coali- 
tion mean business. 

(Here, it must be said that this writer 
is interpreting what appears to be the logi- 
cal deductions in Congressman PoweELL’s 
proposal. It is quite possible that he may 
be in disagreement with any or all of the 
conclusions drawn, by the writer. However, 
the basic premises herein are based upon 
brief conversation with him; his recent ill- 
ness having precluded the possibility of any 
thorough interview). 

Once having set up such an “executive 
council” of religious leaders of all faiths, 
it would appear logical that political lead- 
ers then would be invited to join a “lay- 
men's auxiliary,” or appendage, set up in 
juxtaposition to the council, but, actually, 
under the jurisdiction of the religious or- 
ganization. : 

With this combination of nonpartisan 
religious and political leaders established 
at the very top, the tion then would 
barrel out to include every city and State 
under the banner of the “third force.” It 
is assumed that the “executive council" rep- 
resentative of each faith would be respon- 
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sible for recruiting political leaders belonging 
to his faith. The representative would be 
held accountable, but not necessarily re- 
sponsible for the actions of his political 
leaders. 

How would the “third force” work? Per- 
haps the recent imbroglio over the city 
council bill to end discrimination in private 
housing in New York City can be used as 
an example of application. 

It is a matter of record that the real estate 
board circulated literature against the pill 
when it was at the stage of passage. 
effort on their part brought a mere 3,000 
letters to city hall and stymied the Dill, 
forcing lukewarm council members to back 
down and pigeonhole the bill. 

It is conceivable that had the third force 
been organized it would have been in posi- 
tion to take immediate action, once the 
pattern of the opposition had been estab- 
lished, On the basis of its theory, the third 
force would have swung into action with 
the following weapons: 

1. A letter approving the bill, written bY 
every minister in New York City, to the 
mayor at city hall. 

2. A sermon in the pulpit of every church 
in the city, asking members to fill out pre- 
pared cards to be mailed to the mayor. 

3, A delegation from each faith to visit 
all councilmen of that faith and pledge 
them to hold firm for the bill, or lose the 
religious support. 

4. A citywide mass meeting of protest 
called by the ministers of all faiths in New 
York City. 

It is easy to see that such a prompt and 
united action, led by a third force of 
faiths, would have brought 100,000 letters 
to city hall in answer to the measly 3,000 
arraigned against the bill by the real estate 
board. 

It seems to be an elementary deduction 
that the bill would have been rescued an 
discrimination in all housing ended in New 
York City. 

What about a boycott by the third force 
in this same situation? One speaker in ® 
small and rather disorganized meeting, held 
recently, proposed a boycott of businesses 
belonging to an organization whose execu- 
tive council publicly and unanimously OP? 
posed the bill. Presumably, an organ 
and prepared third force would have swung 
into action to lead such a boycott. 

ACTIVISTS 

Parentetiaclly, the third force idea pos“ 
sibly finds its moorings in a newer interpre- 
tation of the philosophy of activism. Mem- 
bers of the third force would become 40- 
tivists in the newest possible sense of the 
word, 

These newborn activities would believe 
that dignity and freedom can come only 
from positive action—through religion—on 
the basis of reason and principle, from ® 
basic sense of justice, not from banal ration- 
alization at this crisis point in the progress 
of our democracy. They would believe that 
the only ultimate necessity is the necessity 
of being free. 

This, then, I believe, is a logical, though 
unofficial interpretation of the third force 
as proposed by Congressman POWELL in 
speech at the Lincoln Memorial, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I have asked the Chief of 
Corps of Army Engineers and the 
oner of the Bureau of Recla- 

Mation to coordinate the efforts of their 
agencies, down to the field level, in estab- 
lishing and carrying out an adequate 
Water-development program for Texas. 
to & memorandum addressed jointly 
the heads of the two agencies, I set 
Orth briefly the need for such a program 
and what it should accomplish. I ask 
consent that the memoran- 


dum be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 


There being no objection, the memo- 
Tandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mrmoranpua To MAJ. GEN. E. C. ITscHNER, 

Car, Corrs or ENGINEERS, AND WILBUR A. 

„ COMMISSIONER, BUREAU oF 

REcLamation, FROM LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Unm States SENATOR—SUBJECT, INTE- 


GRATED FEDERAL WATER PROGRAM IN TEXAS 


Texas must have a predefined, realistic 
Federal 


water program that embraces both 
— Control and water supply requirements. 
Program must be so designed that (a) 
pexas will receive maximum benefits from 
Water and (b) The Federal Government 
Ves Bet maximum return on its water in- 
tment in Texas. 

10 Was has suffered disastrously from 7 to 
PoE dante of drought; total cost estimated at 
— 5 Dillion. ‘Texas has suffered periodically, 
Specifically this year, from floods; cost 

year estimated at $106 million, 
The future annual loss to Texas will be 
— in billions of dollars unless a firm 
Supply is provided for industry, cities, 


brenner culture. Water supply is. the con- 
effectic, key in the future of Texas. Unless 


ve action is taken immediately, Texas 
literally run out of water in 10 or 15 
min `The water problem is the only limit- 
factor on the continued growth and 
ee expansion of Texas. 

States in 25 years behind other Western 
Problem, dealing effectively with its water 
nyt View of these facts, I consider it of the 
kin t importance that the Corps ot En- 
laters and the Bureau of Reclamation col- 
Tate closely down to the lowest field level 
establishing and carrying out a program 

1 Will insure adequate supplies of water 
m Sie and that will reduce to the mini- 

lose of life and property from floods. 

© State Government of Texas will be 

of wang to coordinate its efforts with those 
of Rec Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 

lamation, 

Bing Bently request that the Corps of En- 
ers and the Bureau of Reclamation, 

E together, devise and submit to me, 


A [ppendix 


not later than April 30, 1958, a “mockup” 
of a Texas statewide water program where 
Federal funds are involved with an initial 
division of responsibilities as between your 
two agencies. This Is to be a coordinated 
Corps-Reclamation program, particularly 
where water supply is involved in an inte- 
grated, inter-basin activity. Since water 
supply for all needs is the key, the con- 
trolling element in a realistic Texas water 
program, other facets such as hydro power, 
flood control, etc., will necessarily be inte- 
grated into the basic water supply decisions. 

It is assumed that directives will go to the 
corps and Bureau, field level offices requiring: 

1. Immediate collaboration on the pro- 
grams of the two agencies. 

2. Reappraisal of proposed reservoirs of 
each agency in accordance with the realities 
of water supply requirements as now estab- 
lished. 

3. Submission of future reservoirs for au- 
thorization on a basis of complete field level 
agreement as to space allocations prior to the 
interagency comment process, 

I want.to receive from the corps and the 
Bureau proposals on a basin-account system 
for water sales from Federal reservoirs con- 
cerned with the interbasin water plans to 
support irrigation. In this connection I re- 
quest that the two agencies initiate discus- 
sions to the end of establishing in Texas a 
uniform policy for disposal of conservation 
space in Federal reservoirs to the appropriate 
State agency. 

The Eureau of Reclamation has been or- 
dered to formulate a statewide water supply 
plan. This investigation is now about two- 
thirds finished and the final report is due in 
approximately 30 months. 

The Bureau has defined water needs by 
areas for (a) agriculture and (b) municipal 
and industrial use. It is now known what 
key dams will be required and on what 
streams in order to meet water requirements 
of an integrated, statewide water supply plan, 
About nine corps dams now authorized, will 
have to be increased in size to meet water 
supply requirements of the statewide plan. 
The Bureau of Reclamation will propose 12 
or 14 new dams, primarily for water supply. 

The probable total cost over a period of 25 
to 30 years of the Federal water supply pro- 
gram in Texas, including Bureau and corps 
projects, will approximate $1,300,00C,000. 
It is on this program that I request from the 
corps and the Bureau a mockup by April 
30, 1958. 

Your comments on the above are invited. 


Irrigation in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the smalltown newspapers of 
Texas are truly community newspapers 
in the sense that they are close to local 
problems and local progress. We are 
fortunate in having over 500 of these 
newspapers in my State. 


Outstanding among them is the Bena- 
vides Facts, published by J. L. C. Beaman 
and edited by Wallace H. Smith. These 
two gentlemen believe strongly that a 
newspaper should have an editorial pol- 
icy and an editorial page. On that page, 
there recently appeared a thoughtful 
and informative editorial discussion of 
the role that irrigation plays in Texas 
agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRRIGATION IN TEXAS 

Irrigation plays a much bigger part in 
Lone Star agriculture than most Texans 
realize. 

Nearly a half billion acres of Texas land 
are now irrigated. About one-fifth of the 
cropland harvested in the State is irrigated 
land. 

Although many centuries old, the practice 
of irrigation is relatively new in the State, 
There were no definite reports on the 
amount of irrigated Texas acreage until 
1940, when less than. 895,000 acres were 
irrigated. 

But with the advent of larger, more mecha- 
nized methods in recent years; irrigation sys- 
tems have spread to all corners of the State. 

Irrigation has fit well into the ever- 
changing agricultural picture. It has been 
the answer to problems of drought, low yields 
and cost-price squeeze. And there probably 
isn’t a farmer in Texas today who hasn't 
given some thought to irrigation. 

This is no wishful thinking on the farm- 
er’s part—to want “rain” at the right time in 
the right amount. Many farmers in the 
heavier rainfall sections of Texas are setting 
up irrigation systems for small tracts and 
increasing yields up to 200 percent. 

Although 95 percent of the irrigated farms 
are located in just 78 counties, the scientific 
principles of irrigation are rapidly being ap- 
plied in all areas of the State. 

During the past year, numerous irrigation 
clinics and demonstrations have been held 
under auspices of county agents, soil con- 
servation districts and irrigation engineers, 
and manufacturers. 


One Hundred and Tenth Anniversary of 
Arrival of Mormon Pioneers in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
I have prepared in commemoration of 
the 110th anniversary of the arrival of 
the Mormon pioneers in the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 


Today any of the people of my State join 
those of our good neighbor to the south, 
Utah, as well as hundreds of thousands of 
Latter-day Saints throughout the world in 
commemorating the arrival of the Mormon 
pioneers into the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. One hundred and ten years ago this 
afternoon, Brigham Young and the rest of 
his train arrived in that barren valley border=- 
ing the American Dead Sea. Earlier Presi- 
dent Young had uttered unforgettable words 
as he looked from the top of the Wasatch 
Mountains onto the valley, “this is the 
place.” 

This was the place for the pioneers who 
traversed a thousand miles of the Great 
Plains and the Rockies to establish their 
refuge from the unjustifiable persecution 
they had found to the east. But, despite 
their courageous and wearying trek, the 
persecution was still to continue. Exactly 
one century ago this afternoon, President 
Young and the residents of the valley were 
celebrating the 10th anniversary of Pioneer 
Day in the mountains above Salt Lake at 
Brighton when news came that the largest 
peacetime Army ever assembled in this coun- 
try was being sent to further punish them. 
This time, however, for all practical purposes, 
they emerged victorious, victorious without 
taking the life of a single member of 
Johnston's army. 

But the Saints had more important things 
to do than fight wars. When Brigham 
Young said that “This is the place,” he did 
not only mean the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, but the entire great basin and inter- 
mountain area. President Young sent his 
followers to all parts of this region, estab- 
lishing for himself a reputation as the great- 
est colonizer in this country’s history, a his- 
tory illustrious with the names of such men. 
The Latter-day Saints established the first 
settlement in my own State of Idaho, Fort 
Lemhi, in 1855, as well as the first perma- 
nent settlement at Franklin in 1860, where 
they founded the first school. The Saints 
went on to colonize the whole eastern part 
of Idaho, making it verdant with Irrigated 
crops. 

The Mormons were the first people to make 
significant use of irrigation on this conti- 
nent. They turned that valley of sagebrush 
that President Young first looked over into 
one of the most beautiful cities in America 
today, Salt Lake City, and they made “the 
desert blossom like the rose” wherever they 
settled. The Lombardy poplars you will see 
if you travel through many parts of the West 
are not native to the region, but were most 
likely planted and watered to maturity by 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. The Western States have 
followed their example in irrigation, but it 
is unlikely that any group without the unity 
of the Mormon Church could have brought 
to productivity many of the places of beauty 
that can be seen in the West today. 

The epic of the Mormons is a noble and 
dramatic one, one which members of all 
faiths in my State honor and respect. The 
Latter-day Saints have achieved a position 
where “All is well” for them with other 
peoples. They are completely accepted as 
they so completely accept those from outside 
their faith. My State is one of harmony, 
and on this day we pause to pay tribute to 
the people that settled much of our great 
West, the Mormon pioneers, 
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Freedom of Debate in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the tes- 
timony of Hon. Ernest W. Goodrich, of 
Surry, Va., representing the Defenders 
of State Sovereignty and Individual Lib- 
erties, before the special subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration considering proposed 
changes in Senate rule XXII. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ERNEST W. GOODRICH, REPRE- 
SENTING THE DEFENDERS OF STATE SOVER- 
EIGNTY AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION AT THE HEARINGS ON 
PROPOSED CHANGES IN SENATE RULE XXII 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Ernest W. Goodrich, 
of Surry, Va. I am appearing for the De- 
fenders of State Sovereignty and Individual 
Liberties upon an invitation from the Hon- 
orable HERMAN E. TALMADGE. I have been a 
member of the bar in Virginia since 1935 and 
am admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. From 1935 
through 1939 I was associated with the 
United States Department of Labor, in Wash- 
ington. Since 1940, I have been attorney 
for the Commonwealth for the county of 
Surry, in Virginia, except for 4 years spent in 
the United States Navy during World War II 
doing labor relations work for the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks here in Washington. 

At the outset, I should like to make crystal 
clear the fact that the Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties is not 
a rabble-rousing, hate-engendering organiza- 
tion, as some segments of the press have 
inferred. Over a large area of Virginia the 
finest people are members and active work- 
ers in this organization. While the organi- 
zation came into being following the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in the segregation 
cases, it has from its inception concerned 
itself, as its name implies, with matters 
other than segregation and integration. We 
are dedicated to the preservation of our 
republican form of government, wherein the 
several sovereign States retain all functions 
of government not specifically delegated to 
the Federal Government. It is because of 
this dedication that we oppose the present 
resolutions pending before this group which 
are the subject of these hearings. From our 
view, the present attempt to change the rules 
of the Senate to make it possible for less than 
two-thirds of the Senators to cut off debate 
is but another manifestation of the deter- 
mination of certain elements in our society 
further to throttle and ultimately destroy 
our State governments. 

While I am not familiar in detail with the 
resolutions which are the subject matter of 
this hearing, it is my understanding that the 
purpose of the resolutions is to change the 
cloture rule, making it possible to cut off 
debate in the Senate with less than a vote 
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of two-thirds of the Senators, and it is to this 
general idea of making it easier to apply 
cloture that I shall address my remarks. 

While it is considered old fashioned and 
out of keeping with the modern philosophy 
of government to refer back to our Found- 
ing Fathers, it seems to me that a great 
many people in Washington need to review 
the genesis of our Government. I think that 
we need to study again the formation of 
these United States of America. Subsequent 
to the Declaration of Independence, and 
prior to the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, Ido not believe that anyone would 
argue that the State governments were not 
completely sovereign in every sense of the 
word, answerable only to the people of the 
States in which always re final 
sovereignty. The architects of the Consti- 
tution—and I might say that my State con- 
tributed its full share—were zealous to retain 
within the several States every element of 
sovereignty consistent with a workable Fed- 
eral system. As you gentlemen well know. 
the great issue before the framers of the 
Constitution was how to preserve this bal- 
ance of power. Had Alexander Hamilton had 
his way, the States would have been de- 
stroyed, and I believe firmly that we would 
not have survived as a nation. The great 
strength of our Government is the division 
of power between the Federal and State gov” 
ernments and, within the Federal Govern- 
ment, between the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. The present philosophy 
which permeates the Supreme Court, the 
executive department, as well as the legisla“ 
tive branches, harkens back to the philosophy 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

Realizing the necessity of safeguarding the 
powers of the individual States, our Found- 
ing Fathers very wisely provided that in this 
august body, the United States Senate, 
State, regardless of its size, territorially or 
populationwise, should have equal repre 
sentation. Thus, the Senator from Dela- 
ware has as much voice in the deliberation’ 
of this body as does the Senator from NeW 
York. I have not studied the history of the 
cloture rule, but certain it is, that no rule 
of the Senate affords greater protection 
the several States of this Nation than does 
this rule. While much of the encroachme? 
on the sovereignty of the several States has 
come about as a result of the grasping fof 
power by the executive departments of the 
Federal Government, and by judicial legis“ 
lation by the Supreme Court, it is sad but 
true, that the elected representatives, of the 
people in the Congress of the United States 
have also constantly, through legislation. 
extended the powers of the Federal Govern“ 
ment. While the United States Senate has 
played its part in this unfortunate move“ 
ment, it has, at the same time, served as 2 
bulwark against wholesale extension 
Federal control. 

Except in isolated cases of filibusters 
agatinst legislation of minor significance, 1 
belleve that the record will show that the 
recurrent attempts to apply cloture have 
come when there was before the Senate leg“ 
islation affecting the basic fabric of our 
Government. Certain it is, the current in- 
terest in changing the rule is because of th¢ 
insistent demand of minority groups that 
the so-called civil-rights legislation be en“ 
acted. It is somewhat ironical that the mi- 
nority groups interested in the civil-right§ 
legislation are willing to sacrifice one 
their greatest protections, that of unlimi 
debate in the Senate, in order to insure 
passage of legislation that, when the 
history is written, will be termed the most 
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destructive of civil rights ever enacted. by 
Congress. 
1 is perhaps no one who has followed 
any textent the proceedings of the United 
oe Senate who has not had, at one time 
of another, a feeling of disgust at the waste 
ee as a result of filibustering. The 
b ulty. however, is in deciding which fili- 
coe is a waste of time and which serves 
thera purpose. It is my firm conviction, 
faa in those cases where a filibuster has no 
ine t, 64 United States Senators will be man 
tore to stand up and be counted for clo- 
bans Order to legally change the. Federal- 
relationship, two-thirds of both 
the of the Congress, and three-fourths of 
State legislatures must approve such 
lation by amendment. Opposition to legis- 
relatlonztempts to change the Federal - State 
nship should not be silenced by less 
than two-thirds of the Senate. During the 
25 years repeated efforts have been 
iron in the Congress of the United States, 
the ect, to amend the Constitution through 
thee ee of legislation aimed at the fur- 
indira ae of the sovereignty of the 
et gp States. It is essential, it seems to 
deb at we preserve the right of unlimited 


ate in this body to help, in some degree, 
this tide, : 5 


isa Of the great dangers in this country 
mee y is that militant vocal minority groups 
able to exert great pressure on the Con- 
tion aud secure the enactment of legisla- 
> not favored by the great majority of 
People in the country and so often inim- 
à actin the best interest of the country as 
ole. No one today is so naive as to 
82 70 that minority groups do not exert an 
Dee far beyond their numerical 
i limites Were it not for the right of un- 
islatt debate, the dangers inherent in leg- 
= In so often sought by minority groups 
bulk mp be brought home to the great 
h of the American people. During the 
the 5 before the House committee on 
. “rights legislation the chairman in- 
not n very early that further hearings were 
enid o oessary, because everything had been 
ay the subject. In the course of my 
Point ny before that committee I tried to 
eae 5 hearings should be con- 
a e American people were 
ee to the dangers in such legislation. 
Ri ough the same arguments may be 
â 88 and over, unlimited debate serves 
ot the Purpose in bringing to the attention 
American people the evils inherent 
ae ation which seeks to destroy the sov- 
rights 7 Of the several States. If the civil- 
ate egislation is debated enough in the 
up 2 American people will finally wake 
Whe demand its rejection by an over- 
Tight, tn majority. If the legislation is 
United en there should certainly be 64 
— States Senators who are willing to 
ever to and be counted for cloture. How- 
ators 5 a bare majority of the Sen- 
Ps shut off the debate will prevent, in 
future 2 Perhaps many cases in the 
derstan din, American people from ever un- 
legislatie oe p napao of the proposed 
f m and Uberty. e future, on their 
e at the 
f present time the great re- 
—— are bent upon bringing about the 
= they will, surely as the sun shines 
bent y faced another day with a majority 
u pon destroying their freedom and 
FENA Failure of the Congress to enact 
d e however, noble its purpose might 
ovpre 8 be as bad as the enactment of 
Scenes ve legislation. The most the fili- 
legislation do is to prevent the enactment of 
of som on. It may prevent the enactment 
Drevene good legisiation, but if it serves to 
the, t the enactment of any bad legislation, 
8 the right ot unlimited debate will have 
er 0 useful purpose. 
enty-three years 
a ago when I was a stu- 
ent at William and Mary College in Vir- 
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ginia, the Honorable Josiah Bailey visited 
our campus and spoke at a convocation. 
Conversing with him at a luficheon on that 
occasion, I asked him if the filibuster should 
not be completely eliminated. I shall never 
forget his reply to that question. He said 
that the United States Senate is the only 
place where a man may talk as long as he 
wants about anything that he wants and 
that this right should be preserved as a 
citadel against oppression. 

I say to you gentlemen, that when the 
Senators from 17 States believe that legisla- 
tion before this body is inimical to the best 
interest of this country, strongly enough to 
conduct a filibuster against such legislation, 
then it should not be enacted into law. If 
less than the Senators from 32 States are 
convinced that the legislation deserves to 
pass, it should fail. The failure of many 
pieces of good legislation to pass at a given 
time will not result in as much evil as the 
passage of one piece of bad legislation. 

We hope that this committee will recom- 
mend that no change be made in the present 
Senate rule XXII, and, that in this body at 
least, men who are convinced of the sound- 
ness of their position may speak unshackled 
as to time. 


The Jamestown Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Festival Visit Rewarding 
Experience,” published in the Staunton, 
(Va.), News Leader of Tuesday, July 23, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FESTIVAL Visrr REWARDING EXPERIENCE 


Virginia’s Jamestown 350th anniversary 
celebration is drawing thousands of visitors 
from all over the Nation. Mingling with 
many of them at the festival last week, one 
was impressed with their obviously favor- 
able impressions and their keen interest in 
the historical nature of the celebration. 
Throughout, it stresses in drama, in repro- 
ductions, in exhibits, statuary, etc., Vir- 
ginia’s leading role in the Nation's founding 
and the ideals of freedom as conceived in 
the first permanent English settlement on 
this continent and written, largely by Vir- 
ginians, into the basic laws of the country, 

The festival plan was imaginatively con- 
ceived and has been effectively carried out. 
One heard expressions of disappointment 
that it is on the mainland, upstream from 
the site of the Jamestown settlement, and 
that it is necessary to make a special trip to 
the latter rather than seeing it as an in- 
tegral part of the festival, but this was due 
to the fact that Jamestown is a national 
shrine and the island on which the first 
settlers established their homes does not 
lend itself to use as an exposition grounds. 

Jamestown is an inspiring place to visit, 
but so is the exposition which celebrates its 
founding. The original island fort and vil- 
lage has been recreated with accuracy and 
realism. Entering the stockade, one can 
easily imagine he has stepped back to 1607, 
or a little later, into the midst of those hardy 
adventurers who set sail from England to 
start life anew in the wilderness of an un- 
known continent. The mud huts with 
thatched roofs, the first crude church, shops 
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and storerooms, are all there, with costumed 
personnel to demonstrate the early arts by 
which the settlers sought to maintain life 
and to relate their difficulties, trials, and 
dangers, 3,000 miles from the old country 
and encircled by Indians who for the most 
part were hostile and killed many of the 
Englishmen, 

Visitors to the festival swarming aboard 
the Susan Constant, the Godspeed, and the 
Discovery (the latter being absent at an area 
celebration just now) almost unanimously 
express amazement that these tiny, frail- 
looking craft survived the stormy Atlantic 
and that the first settlers, packed in like 
sardines, ever reached America’s shores. 
Accurate production of these little ships was 
one of the fine achievements incident to the 
celebration, and they should not be missed 
when one goes to the festival. 

Close by the reproduction of Jamestown 
are the concourse and Old and New World ex- 
position buildings, in which one learns the 
story of the explorations of North America, 
the founding of Virginia and other colonies, 
and of the long fight for freedom and self- 
government, from Magna Carta down through 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. It has 
been told in huge illuminated texts, in maps, 
and pictures, in groups of wax figures of the 
persons engaged in the long struggle, in 
narrations by guides, and through various 
other media. These exhibits have been done 
with magnificent artistry, and no one who 
sees them can fail to be impressed not only 
with the terrible struggle which the early 
settlers endured and the labor pains of the 
young Republic's borning, but the courage 
and sacrifice it took to win the individual 
liberties and self-government which are sọ 
much taken for granted today. 

En route to the festival grounds are the 
amphitheaters in which the two Paul Green 
outdoor dramas, The Common Glory and 
The Founders, are presented. The former 
has been radically revised, and not from the 
best. In Its original version it was a gripping 
portrayal of the founding of Virginia and 
the Nation which conveyed deep understand- 
ing and appreciation of the struggle and the 
ideas of the Founding Fathers, The new 
version includes too much gaudy costuming, 
too much interpretative and allegorical 
dancing, too much of Thomas Jefferson and 
too little of Patrick Henry, whose flaming 
oratory and leadership are given little atten- 
tion. The impact of the original symphonic 
drama has been lost, and the effort to make 
the play more colorful and entertaining is 
no compensation. The Founders is a sound 
story of the Jamestown settlement, but is too 
long and its cast needs more experience and 
tighter direction. 

The festival has many other features, and 
either alone or combined with Williamsburg 
restoration tour, is thoroughly rewarding 
and a fine achievement of which the Virginia 
350th Anniversary Commission and its large 
staff, and the people of Virginia, can well be 
proud. 8 


Civil Rights Force Bill Brazenly 
Antisectional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Cincinnati, Ohio, En- 
quirer which was reprinted in the State, 
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of Columbia, S. C., on July 17, 1957. It 
is entitled “Civil Rights Force Bill 
Brazenly Antisectional.” 

-There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS Force BILL BRAZENLY 
ANTISECTIONAL 

There are two fundamental objections to 
the so-called civil-rights bill which should 
engage the thoughtful attention of all Amer- 
icans, north and south, who cherish our 
traditional liberties and constitutional pro- 
cesses. 

It is brazenly a measure aimed at one sec- 
tion. It places in the hands of the judiciary 
its unrestricted power of enforcement, deny- 
ing trial by jury to those falling afoul of it. 

Considering the current demeanor of the 
United States courts, with the Supreme Court 
careening on a Jacobin course, it scarcely 
seems prudent to vest enforcement of the 
rights of the citizens with the judges un- 
less those citizens are involved in the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

But there are even more specific dangers 
lurking within the bill itself, dangers to 
which Senator Ricmarp B. RUSSELL, Democrat, 
of Georgia, appropriately called attention. 
The language of the bill, which President 
Eisenhower conceded he had not studied, 
makes it a force bill of the sort that produced 
a reaction in the States of the late con- 
federacy in reconstruction days from whose 
consequences we have not yet recovered. 

Thus, while section 4, dealing with the 
right to vote, contains no reference to item 
1993, title 42 of the United States Code, sec- 
tion 3 is directly related to it. Section 3 is 
available for use in compelling desegregation 
in schools and public places of resort. 

What does item 1993 of title 42 convey? 
It conveys to the President the authority to 
use the Federal armed forces and the State 
militias to ald in the execution of judicial 
process. That, badly stated, means that the 
civil-rights bill would empower this and suc- 
ceeding Presidents to enforce the Supreme 
Court's desegregation enactments by sending 
the Army into the States. 

As Senator RUssELL cautioned the Senate, 
the Government may as well begin building 
concentration camps to detain citizens re- 
sisting the Army if the bill is enacted into law 
and attempts are made to enforce it by 
military means. 

The Supreme Court substituted one coer- 
cive doctrine for another in the school cases. 
Do the American people wish that doctrine 
crowded upon citizens at the point of the 
bayonet? Senator R s elucidation of 
this point served at least one useful pur- 

It induced Mr, Eisenhower to a study 
of the bill which he had previously endorsed 
with the full weight of the administration. 


Secrecy Gimmick in Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
= Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
today’s Washington Daily News there 
appears an interesting article written by 
Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, entitled Surprise 
There’s a Secrecy Gimmick in Rights 
Bill.” I believe the article will make in- 
teresting reading for everyone, partic- 
ularly for members of the press, I there- 
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fore ask that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SURPRISE—THERE'S a Secrecy GIMMICK IN 
RIGHTS BILL 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

It may come as a surprise to the newspaper 
editors of the United States, but here are 
the facts: They or their reporters could 
be fined or imprisoned for an all-out report- 
ing job on the Civil Rights Commission to 
be established by the administration bill 
now pending in the Senate. 

It is a fact that the proposed legislation 
has some built-in secrecy provisions to be 
invoked by Commission whim. It also is a 
fact that the bill would provide a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than a year on individuals who either 
leaked or used certain Commission material 
marked Secret.“ 

The Eisenhower administration cannot be 
charged with responsibility for this secrecy 
gimmick which would permit any or all 
evidence or testimony in a Commission 
hearing to be withheld from the public. 
This bureaucratic rosebush was planted in 
the bill by Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Judiciary Committee. 

The explanation given the United Press 
was that these and other procedural pro- 
visions were written into the bill after it 
reached the House to make the whole thing 
“less unpalatable to the South.” Southern- 
ers had protested that, as received from the 
Justice Department, the proposed legislation 
confided to the Commission authority both 
too vague and too broad. 

In repairing that mistake, if any, the Ju- 
diciary Committee men authorized the Com- 
mission to proceed at will in secret. On 
what grounds this was done is not evident. 
It scarcely could be, however, on grounds of 
national security, which is the defense of 
most bureaucrats here in Washington when 
they want to keep from the public the 
manner in which they are transacting the 
public’s business. 

Paragraph E of the bill's title I, which sets 
up the Commission, provides that: 

“If the Commission determines that evi- 
dence or testimony at any hearing may tend 
to defame, degrade, or incriminate any per- 
son, it shall receive such evidence or testi- 
mony in executive session.” 

Executive session means secret session 
from which reporters and all other repre- 
sentatives of the public are excluded. Para- 
gravh G is the enforcer, as follows: 

“No evidence or testimony taken in execu- 
tive session may be released or used in public 
sessions without the consent of the Com- 
mission. Whoever releases or uses in public 
without the consent of the Commission evi- 
dence or testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year.“ 

The Commission, thus set up with author- 
ity to conduct its business in secrecy, will 
have trouble enough without settling itself 
in the middle of the controversy now roar- 
ing in the United States about bureaucratic 
abuses of the secrecy privilege. : 

The Commission on Civil Rights will be 
operating every minute of every day in an 
area of angry controversy. Its duties are 
such as these: 

To investigate allegations that certain citi- 
zens are being deprived of their right to vote. 

To appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the (civil rights) laws under 
the Constitution. 

Whatever the Commission may say or do, 
one side or the other in the civil rights con- 
troversy is likely to complain. The tempta- 
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tion of the Commission to conceal what it 
may of its controversial hearings will be 
almost impossible to resist. 

The secrecy provision probably will prove 
to be a time bomb set in the Commission's 
innards. 


The Identity of the Unknown Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent ar- 
ticle entitled “The Identity of the Un- 
known Soldier,” by Prof. Bernard Jo- 
seph Rubenstein, of the Brooklyn Law 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE IDENTITY OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 

(By Bernard Joseph Rubenstein) 


World War I's trench warfare—a gigantic 
siege operation, practically a page out of the 
Dark Ages—was literally strangling the 
Prussian warlords’ only hope for victory by 
a short war. In this attrition on the west- 
ern front stretching from the North Sea to 
Switzerland there was unglamorous but most 
costly nibbling and hacking by both sides at 
elaborate entrenchments. 

Snaking through the deepening mud of 
November 1918, a quagmire immobilizing . 
much of the attacking, were firing trenches, 
hundreds upon hundreds of miles of them. 
These were not the puny shallow fox-holes 
of later wars. These were 6-foot-deep cuts 
in the very soul of our beautiful mother 
earth, with reyetments (facings) within the 
trenches to help the soil where it would not 
stand by itself, and with firing steps, so that 
soldiers could stand upon the steps and fire 
over parapets. These firing trenches, first 
line, second line, etc., were horizontal to the 
enemy and octagonal, so-called: just pi- 
ture a horizontal line, a diagonal line, ® 
horizontal line, etc. The communication 
trenches to the rear, with no firing steps, of 
course, were vertical to the enemy, and were 
wavy: The octagonal and wavy designs 
a purpose: to provide protection against en- 
filade fire and to limit the otherwise disas- 
trous results of bursting shells. 

Between antagonistic firing trenches, 807 
called no man’s land, had contraptions that 
would have delighted the devil himself: 
barbed-wire emplacements, sometimes sin- 
gle-apron and double-apron, interspe 
with ditches with posts in the ground, 85 
artificial antitank obstacles. The putre- 
scence of the dying and the dead was 
with the wildest assortment of abandoned, 
damaged, or destroyed property. 

Unknown to these trenchmen who were 
brutalized by war and who had sicknesses 
that are still not known to the medical men. 
the leading Prussian strategist, Gen. Erich 
von Ludendorff, in pahic on September 29. 
1918, urged his civilian leaders to sue for 
peace. President Wilson received the ples 
on October 4. The enemy received OUr 
counterproposals and agreed to them on 
October 20. On November 6 the rest of our 
Allies agreed. On November 7 there was ® 
false but wildly celebrated rumor of armis- 
tice. On November 11, at 5 a. m., in the 
train of Marshall Ferdinand Foch in Cam- 
piegne Forest, near Paris, the armistice Was 
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Signed, to be effective at 11 a. m. Diplo- 
matically, things moved fast indeed, but 
Mighty slowly for those in the trenches. 

In November 1918 large dugouts were going 
out of style, because it was too difficult for 
the men in them to get out of them in time 
in case of an attack. However, those that 
Were left had lights and sleeping and liv- 

Quarters. It was less than a minute 
before the 11th hour of the 11th day of the 
llth month of 1918 that a Prussian meinen- 
Werfer made a lucky hit on a shallow part 
of the ground over a dugout crowded with 
Munitions and 31 men. Their cramped con- 
dition had made the 40 and 8 torture 
Voitures Grand Central Stations in com- 
Parison. All 31 were killed, plus over a hun- 
dred more in surrounding dugouts and 
trenches. Only bits were found of their 

es. All were buried in individual graves 
in the unmarked graves of their particular 
country's army dead, identified by the bits 
of uniform. 

Among the 31 was an American Negro, a 
Poet of preat sensitivity, a man who never 
Stiped about his plight, and who ever re- 
Marked that progress was ever being made 
to help his race in our great country; an 

n toldier, an operatic singer from La 

Cala, who lived on Via Roma in Naples; 
a French soldier from Oran, Algeria, a dancer 

Some prominence; a Scot from Sauchie- 

Street in Glasgow, a composer who had 
Breat works yet to give to the world; a 
Belgian artist from the old school. 

ny people believe that France's Un- 
known Soldier under the Arch of Triumph, 

Slgium‘s at the base of the Colonnade of 
the Congress in Brussels, Italy's before its 
Statue of Victor Emanuel in Rome, Britain’s 

Westminster Abbey are a dancer, an 
artist, an opera singer, and a composer, 

tively. 
t own Unknown Soldier, picked from 
ao hero dead by a soldier chosen · by Gen. 
Ohn Pershing, most Americans hope, both 
nortnerners and southerners, is that “Negro 
Poet. All through our history most of us 
tively rooted ourselves hoarse for 
Ur us Attackus, a Negro who gave his 
© resisting tyranny in the Boston Mas- 
me and thus being among the first killed 
the Revolution: for Shaw's brave regi- 
mt of Negroes from Massachusetts who 
posht #0 valiantly in the Civil War; for the 
Coker T, Washingtons, the Hulan Jacks, Joe 
J „ Bill Robinsons, Ralph Bunches, 
‘ne Robinsons, George Washington Car- 
Aba, Althea Gibsons, Jesse Owenses, Marian 
ersons, Dizzy Gillespies, Ertha Kitts, 
Sammy Davises, and so forth. 
Block bed in the memorial rectangular 
Va, ce marbie on the tomb in Arlington, 
501 Here rests in honored glory an American 
dier known but to God.” 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


ty OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
aistinguished dean of the Institute of 
cen nnology, Athelstan Spilhaus, re- 
thew’. delivered an important speech to 
tora merican Society of Newspaper Edi- 
We His remarks were entitled Shall 
miss e vamp the Atomic Energy Com- 
of on?” and his comments are worthy 
Widespread attention. 
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I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his speech which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star of July 20, 1957, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHALL We REVAMP THE ATOMIC ENERGY 

COMMISSION? 


(By Athelstan Spilhaus, dean of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of Minne- 
sota, in a speech to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors) 

After the fullest recognition of the mag- 
nificent if frightening accomplishments dur- 
ing its existence I believe the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has outgrown its useful- 
ners. I believe that it is time to separate 
out into the normal elements of the pattern 
of our society the manyfold functions of the 
Commission. 

We have proven and tested patterns in 
American society and in our democratic form 
of government. Some of these patterns are 
the normal agencies of government (both 
State and Federal), our great universities, 
and our imaginative and competitive sys- 
tem of private enterprise. 

In the very best ordered society or organ- 
ization it is sometimes necessary to set up 
a special group or agency (temporarily if 
possible) to meet a new challenge. Such 
was the case in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 

The Atomic Energy Commission was es- 
tablished because the first applications of 
atomic energy emerged in secrecy for war- 
time purposes. It was necessary at that 
time to have a special group to guide these 
applications during the transition period 
into permanent channels. 

We must therefore accept the idea that 
the Commission was to effect a transition, 

One measure of such a (transitional) 
Commission's success is how smoothly, rap- 
idly, and efficiently it eliminates the need 
for itself. And this it should do by seeking 
ways to pass on its work to appropriate, 
competent, permanent organizations so that 
they may be able to take over. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has failed 
in this respect in that during 10 years it 
has not substantially reduced the activities 
under its direct or indirect control. It has 
not pursued vigorously enough the aim of 
getting itself out of business. 

On the contrary it has become a monop- 
oly in the area of nuclear energy which is 
broadening its scope to embrace all aspects 
of high-energy physics and their potential 
applications. ; 

In doing so the Commission dominates in 
its too little understood and too loosely 
defined field of atomic energy, research ed- 
ucation, private exploitation to develop use- 
ful outcomes, and even usurps controls in 
atomic energy which should become logical 
extensions of the separable functions of 
numerous long-established departments o 
our Government, 

It is time that university research in 
modern physics be freed of any of the con- 
trols that accompany Commission support. 
University people have been unusually 
productive historically if given the means 
and left alone. 

Our private initiative and competitive 
system of industry has traditionally been 
the tremendously successful place where 
ideas are turned into things for better 
living. 

It is time that much more information 
be made openly and quickly available on a 
wider scale to permit industry to bring its 
collective strength to bear on the develop- 
ment of peaceful application of atomic 
science, 

There are, of course, certain functions and 
controls which properly should rest with the 
Government. Such things as the develop- 


too many functions under one head. 
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ment of nuclear weapons, insuring the 
secrecy of such developments, and safeguard- 
ing the Nation from hazards to health and 
well being that may result from them. 

Even these that are proper tasks of Gov- 
ernment are not best carried out under one 
closely held group. It is time that they 
were split up and that appropriate perman- 
ent division in Government be charged with 
their execution. 

I have said that I believe that if the 
numerous functions with which the Com- 
mission is now charged were separated out 
in normal elements of our society and Gov- 
ernment, some other serious problems would 
be in the seriousness of their impact. Take 
as an example the recent nationwide dis- 
cussion on fall-out and radiation effects. 

Here again, the trouble comes I think 
from the Atomic Energy Commission's having 
It is 
most difficult for those who make and test 
bombs to be as well the arbiters of the 
health hazards that these produce and in 
addition to have to pass final judgment and 
enforce controls. 

The United States Public Health Service 
watches over health hazards to the Nation 
except atomic energy. 

The Department of Defense is charged 
with all weapons development—except nu- 
clear weapons. 

The Federal Power Commission is con- 
cerned with all aspects of poOwer—except 
nuclear power. 

The Department of Commerce both stimu- 
lates and controls commercial development— 
except atomic applications. 

And so on through the other departments 
of Government. 

In each case, the normal extension of the 
functions of these permanent departments 
to include its proper concern with atomic 
energy is inhibited by the overriding man- 
date with which the Commission is charged. 

It can be freely admitted that certain Gov- 
ernment agencies may not be able, at the 
present time, to discharge these duties as 
well as the AEC. 

But the way to correct this is to strengthen 
them to enable them to take over the exten- 
sion of their normal responsibilities, not to 
weaken them by perpetuating a special 
agency to do part of their job. 

It is our Government’s stated policy to 
stimulate industry's role in the development 
of atomic-energy application yet there are 
still major stumbling blocks in getting the 
necessary fresh information initially to the 
potential contribution, It is the old ques- 
tion of how the industry starts even if it has 
competent people and an interest in the field. 

Fresh information is necessary to get the 
idea that establishes the need to know that, 
opens the door to fresh information. And 
so the tiger chases its tail around the tree. 

If the responsibility of the development 
of nuclear weapons and nuclear power were 
separated in a clear-cut fashion then surely 
at least some of the secrecy attached to 
bombs would not flow over and obscure the 
power area. A freer flow of fresher informa- 
tion should certainly result in stimulating a 
greater contribution from industry. 

Separation of other parts of the atomic- 
energy program and delegation to other de- 
portments would have a similarly desirable 
effect of reducing the need for secrecy in a 
number of areas. 

Another part of the effect of overcentral- 
ization and control is the control that I have 
mentioned that he Commission is gaining 
in research and education. And this is not 
only in a limited area of nuclear energy but 
inevitably tends to move into other fields in 
the forefront of modern physics and the 
technology related to it. 

These controls come unwittingly perhaps. 
They accompany the much needed assistance 
that universities are receiving from the AEC 
to purchase the expensive machines needed 
for much of modern (especially high energy) 
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physics and to assist in the development of 
educational patterns in nuclear sciences and 
technology. 

Here again the separation of AEC func- 
tions and putting them where they belong 
would help to insure that the danger of a 
single control that tends to freeze patterns 
of education and fix research aims would be 
avoided. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is the only 
agency of Government which can subsidize 
the expensive facilities for high energy re- 
search. This has tended to result in an 
unhealthy concentration of such facilities 
in national laboratories and some other 
laboratories under more igdirect AEC con- 
trol. 

Inevitably this causes a gravitation of the 
most competent physicists from widely scat- 
tered universities where the students are 
to the concentration points where the facili- 
ties are, 

This is an undesirable trend, for if it goes 
on, students will be forced to migrate to 
these establishments, there will be a gradual 


usurping of the function of the universities. 


and ultimately the Commission might have 
to grant degrees. 

I have only touched on a few items and 
yet in every one of the cases I have men- 
tioned, it must be admitted that the com- 
mission has made at least a gesture of dele- 
gation to other groups. 

The National Academy of Sciences has 
brought out a report on radiological hazards. 

The universities have been assisted and 
brought in to the national laboratories in 
various ways. 

Industry, at least certain segments, have 
worked extensively for the AEC, And there 
are others. > 

The important thing is that here already 
is the experience which could be used to seg- 
ment AEC's overmany functions—we have 
already a blueprint for the delegation of 
functions so that AEC could get out of much 
of its business smoothly without interrup- 
tion of the work if it can be allowed to re- 
linguish control. 

So that in summary, and with the utmost 
admiration for the extraordinary substantive 
accomplishments of the men who have 
worked for AEC I would like to suggest: 

That our Congress moves positively to ap- 
portion out the operational and fiscal con- 
trol of the AEC functions to the several ap- 
propriate permanent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

That the high level of performance in 
urgent development which AEC has set need 
not be impaired by this action. 

And that, if this is done, the tremendous 
impact of nuclear energy on our whole so- 
clety would not be subject to the inevitable 
hazards that accompany overcentralized 
control—overcentralized control which 
otherwise may have adverse effects on educa- 
tion, freedom, free, flexible, and varied pat- 
terns, economy based on fair imaginative 
competition and government based on an 
informed public. 


Jury Trial Is Still the Best System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial from the July 22, 1957, 
issue of the Greenville, S. C., News en- 
titled “Jury Trial Is Still the Best Sys- 
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tem.” ‘This editorial discusses the out- 
come of the Hoffa case which was tried 
here in the District of Columbia. It was 
written prior to the verdict which was 
returned by an all white southern jury 
in the Clinton, Tenn., case. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jury TRIAL Is STILL THE Best SYSTEM 


One of the primary objects of the pro- 
posed civil rights bill is to move Federal 
civil rights cases from the criminal side of 
the court, where juries must judge the 
facts, to the equity side where judges may 
convict and punish without a jury trial 
persons accused of violating injunctions for- 
bidding them to. tamper with the rights of 
others, 

Proponents of the bills justify their posi- 
tion by the charge that, out of prejudice, 
Southern juries will not convict officials or 
plain citizens accused of civil rights viola- 
tions. 

They point to the failure of a Mississippi 
jury to convict on purely circumstantial 
evidence two white men charged with mur- 
der in the death of a Chicago Negro youth 
and to the refusal of a South Carolina 
grand jury to indict five men charged with 
a nocturnal fi ng. 

They are awaiting the verdict of the Fed- 
eral jury in Knoxville, which soon will de- 
cide the fate of 11 or so persons accused of 
violating a sweeping Federal injunction 
having to do with integrating the public 
schools of Clinton, Tenn. 

We do not believe in going behind the 
verdict of a jury. But since these people 
haye chosen to do so in other cases, they 
might well comsider the action of the jury 
which on last Friday acquitted Teamsters 
Union official James R, Hoffa of charges of 
conspiring and bribing to plant a spy 
within the Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating union rackets. 

Robert Kennedy, chief counsel of the sub- 
committee which originated the case, re- 
marked beforehand that he would “jump off 
the Capitol dome” if Hoffa were acquitted. 
The Government prosecutor thought Hoffa 
had been caught with the goods on him and 
expressed surprise at the verdict. = 

The jury was drawn not from the often 
questioned South, but from the District of 
Columbia, the National Capital. It consisted 
of 8 Negroes and 4 Whites. Joe Louls, Negro 
ex-heavyweight boxing champion, sat in a 
conspicuous place in the courtroom for a 
day and a half and told newsmen he was 
there to see what was happening to my good 
friend, Mr. Hoffa. 

The jury considered the facts and reached 
a verdict. Unless evidence is produced to 
show that it was tampered with, that ends 
the case and it's good enough for us. No 
man should be forced by his government to 
stand trial, and risk loss of life, freedom, or 


property, except before a jury. 


But if, as the proponents of civil-rights 
legislation imply, there is something wrong 
with the jury system, something should be 
done about it, and the District of Columbia 
is a good place to start. 


Private Investment Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, private 
investment of capital overseas, which is 
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a critical element of American foreign 
policy, is growing more and more critical 
all the time as the need for such capital 
abroad increases and as our efforts in 
behalf of the economic development of 
the underdevelopment areas gain mo- 
mentum. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article published in the New York 
Times today entitled “Private Capital 
Flows Globally.” The article shows 
some very encouraging improvements 
with respect to United States private 
capital investment abroad, as well as 
with respect to private investment 
abroad by the United Kingdom and the 
West German Republic. The West Ger- 
man Republic is now coming increas- 
ingly into this field in a very substantial 
way. 

I commend this item for the interested 
study of the Members of the Senate, and 
I urge that we give our attention to this 
subject, in an effort to further increase 
and make more effective, in terms of our 
foreign policy, the flow of overseas pri- 
vate investment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Private CaprraL Frows Grosatry—vU. N. 
Finns THAT UNITED STATES, Great BRITAIN, 
AND BONN RAISED FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN 
1956 
Unrreo Nations, N. T., July 23.—Outflow 

of of global private capital for invest- 

ment abroad in 1956 set a record for the 
postwar period, Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold declared today. 

The total was substantially above that of 
preceding years, he said, due mainly to 
large increases of capital exports by the 
United States. Britain and West Germany 
contributed substantially to the trend. 

The Secretary General's review prepared 
for consideration by the Economic and S0- 
cial Council now in session at Geneva, said 
that the tide of new investment funds from 
the United States more than doubled in 
1956 as compared with 1955. 

A “reasonable assumption” was that un- 
distributed profits of foreign subsidiaries 
were at least as large as in 1955. On that 
basis, it was believed, the outflow of long“ 
term capital from the United States rose 
from $1,800 million in 1955 to more than 
$3 billion in 1956. 

“The expansion was so sustained that 3 
rise took place in virtually all regions, 
the Secretary General said, “and both direct 
and portfolio investment increased sharply- 

The term “direct investments,” a foot- 
note explained, refers to those controlled bY 
non-resident interests. 


OIL INDUSTRY AIDED 


To a large extent, Mr. Hammarskjold said, 
the petroleum industry benefited most from 
the increase, and a large part consisted 
purchase of new concessions. Canada and 
Latin America absorbed major portions of 
the flow, although there was a perceptible 
advance also in United States investment 
in Western Europe, partly attributable 
“a few sizable transactions.” 

Replies by the United States Government 
to a 1956 United Nations questionnaire on 
employment and balance of payments, it 
was said, noted that although interest rates 
were increased in 1956, the price of capi- 
tal funds still remained below that prevail- 
ing in most other countries. The outflow 
of private capital is likely to continue high 
in 1957, the report indicated, if only 
complete direct investments already initi- 
ated. 


1957 


For Latin-American foreign capital, {nclud- 
ing reinvested earnings from foreign subsidi- 
aries, played an unusually large part in the 
Tegion's capital formation, the report said. 
The inflow, predominantly of foreign origin, 
increased by 50 percent and represented 9 
Percent of total investment, including pub- 
lie funds. 

Excluding the undistributed profits of sub- 
Sidiaries, the review showed, the outflow of 
new United States funds to Latin America 
Tose from 6141 million to $521 million be- 
tween 1955 and 1956. Principal recipients 
Were Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan Government has sold new 
Petroleum concessions for $400 million, of 
Which nearly $250 million was received dur- 
ing the last year. New foreign investment in 
Productive facilities of the petroleum indus- 

also was noted. 
LATIN AMERICA HELPED 


Frazii's substantial increases in receipts of 
Private long-term capital were in the main 
Absorbed by the metalurgical and chemical 

ustries catering to the growing domestic 
Market, but capital flowed as well into the 
Mining of iron ore and manganese. 

Mexico's growing foreign private invest- 
ment continued upward, focused particu- 
larly on manufacturing and chemical indus- 

es. In Peru; as in Chile, the inflow was 
directed largely to expansion of the copper 
industry. 


New capital also entered Argentina at an 
rate in 1956, it wais said. Since 
1955, government policies relating to private 
loreign capital have undergone extensive ex- 
tion and revision. 
present policy of the Argentine Gov- 
ent is to restrict petroleum develop- 
Ment to state enterprises, but the secretary 
8eneral's summation noted reports of greatly 
increased interest in foreign investment in 
manufacturing in Argentina in 1956. Proj- 
eg under study include enterprises to pro- 
adhesive tapes, plastics, soft drinks, 
tractors, pharmaceutical products, paper and 
Pulp, and automatic vehicles. 
reguiations on incoming capital 
Adopted or modified during 1956 related to 
ar branches of national economy, the 
said. Awarding of concessions was 
or thy. it added, in countries that have 
ted new and liberalized legislation in re- 
years. These include Bolivia, Costa 
Guatemala, Israel, Peru, and Turkey. 


enac 
dent 


Rica, 


Highway Building in Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
es of the great national interest in the 
rstate Highway program, authorized 
e last Congress, I ask unanimous 
of tent to have printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp, a letter from Mr. Rex M. 
Hi tton, chief engineer, Missouri State 
Perl Commission, reporting on Mis- 
then £ participation in the program dur- 
this past year. 
was ere being no objection, the letter 
asf Ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
allows: : 
URI Stare HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Bo Jefferson City, Mo., June 8, 1957. 
N. STUART SYMINGTON, . 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Dran uilaing, Washington, D. C. 
You Senator SymINGTON: We believe 
Will be interested in a report on the 
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progress Missouri has made on the Inter- 
state System in the first year under the 
provisions of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, the passage of which you were so 
instrumental in bringing about. 

Missouri's apportionment for the Inter- 
state System during the first year was 
$27,086,494. We have $38,500,000 under 
agreement and authorization from the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads for an additional 
$7 million. The total apportionment to 
Missourl for the second year (1958 fiscal) 
is $46,047,041. 

The above figures do not include one in- 
terstate project of 9.4 miles in Greene 
County from Springfield east, on which we 
received bids June 27. The low bid on this 
project was $2,948,529.24. We purposely left 
this project out of the first year’s figures 
because it will not be awarded until later 
this month which will put it into the sec- 
ond year’s activities. 

We are particularly pleased with the way 
the expanded Federal program fits into the 
regular operations of the Missouri Depart- 
ment. It allows us to step up activities.in 
both the metropolitan and the out-State 
areas. We have laid more stress in the last 
year on the metropolitan areas on the In- 
terstate work because that is where the 
greatest need exists. 

Early in the program our expenditures 
for right-of-way will be greater than in 
later years of the period. This is especially 
true in the metropolitan areas where we are 
getting right-of-way considerably in advance 
of construction to cope with the rapid ex- 
pansion in the metropolitan areas. It is 
more economical than to have to do it after 
these areas have been further improved. 

We realize that this is only a general an- 
swer as to the status of the Interstate Sys- 
tem and if you desire specific information 
on the overall program, we shail be pleased 
to supply it. y 

As a result of the increased interstate 
funds we are able to free more State funds 
for other much-needed State projects. The 
increased Federal funds during the first 3 
years of the program for the primary, sec- 
ondary and urban systems are a definite 
stimulus to the overall program. 

We are aware of the concern of many as 
to whether or not the several States can 
cope with the increased engineering work 
required to keep pace with the expanded 
program, Likewise, there is question in the 
minds of some as to the adequacy of con- 
tractors, materials producers, equipment 
manufacturers, etc., to meet the require- 
ments of the program. Missouri's experi- 
ence to date in these respects has been 
quite encouraging and tends to dispel ap- 
prehension as to capacity to meet the de- 
mand. 

thus far under the new program 
is quite satisfactory and we believe the 
State will continue to show similar results 
as the program moves forward. 

We are ever mindful of your interest in 
Missouri's highway welfare and sincerely 
grateful for your assistance in making the 
expanded program a reality. 

Very truly yours, 
Rex M. WHITTON, 
Chief Engineer. 


Mr. SYMINGTON.. Mr. President, we, 
in Missouri are particularly proud of our 
highway department and the fine record 
ithas made. Missouri has the lowest gas 
tax of any State in the Union. It was 
the first State in the Union to cooperate 
in the new Federal highway program, 
with 3 of the first 4 projects approved 
in the entire United States being lo- 
cated in Missouri. 

Because of Missouri's highway build- 
ing record, I believe there will be great 
interest in a speech made by our former 
Governor, Lloyd C. Stark, at the mort- 
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gage-burning celebration dinner com- 

memorating the final payment on Mis- 

souri’s $135 million in State highway 
bonds, on June 12, 1957, in Jefferson 

City, Mo. 

Governor Stark has long been a lead- 
er in the good-roads movement in Mis- 
souri, was particularly active in the 
State's $75 million bond issue in 1928. 
Therefore, he speaks with authority in 
giving the history of our State road pro- 
gram. I recommend his talk to Mem- 
bers of this body, and to all those inter- 
ested in State and national highway 
programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Governor Stark's 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: . 

EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH BY FORMER Gov. LLOYD 
C. STARK AT THE MORTGAGE-BURNING CELE= 
BRATION DINNER COMMEMORATING THE RE- 
PAYMENT OF MIssouR!’s $135 MILLION STATE 
HIGHWAY Bonps, JUNE 12, 1957, HOTEL GOV- 
ERNOR, JEFFERSON Ciry, Mo. 


There is an old-fashioned saying in the 
commercial world that “the way to make 
time fly is to sign a 90-day note“ —I ought 
to know, I have signed a few in my own 
time—and Missouri has made time fly in the 
last 28% years by the signing of $75 million 
of State highway bonds, many of which I 
personally signed as Governor. We are now 
paying off the last of those bonds here today 
and are celebrating the event in a sort of 
mortgage-burning ceremony. 

Of course, the $75 million bond issue, 
voted in 1928, was the second State highway 
bond issue and it was voted to “finish the 
job.“ The original bond issue, voted in 
1920, was for $60 million and the slogan in 
that campaign was: “Lift Missouri out of 
the mud.” 

Most of you here shared in the $75 million 
bond campaign in 1928 and it is good to see 
all your faces back here at the time when 
we can go back to the bank and pay off. 
Actually, Missouri’s signing that note for 
28% years has certainly made time fly. 

There's another old-fashioned saying in 
the commercial world, which is: “Neyer in- 
cur an obligation without at the same time 
making definite plans for paying it off.“ 
Well, this ceremony certainly illustrates the 
idea that Missouri is just old fashioned 
enough in its ways to adhere to those early- 
day virtues that have built our State to 
such a proud place of distinction and in- 
tegrity. 

We not only made the time fly in the last 
generation by signing a good-sized note for 
good roads, but we also laid careful and 
sound plans for meeting our obligation and 
there never has been, in the entire history 
of Missouri’s road program, the slightest 
question about the soundness of her high- 
way bonds. The obligation has been met to 
the letter, and on time every time. 

Truly, it may be said that this marks a 
milestone of progress in the history of Mis- 
souri and I think it is most fitting that we 
are privileged to be here today to help cele- 
brate this significant affair. 

I want to express my deep appreciation 
for the enthusiasm with which our present 
Governor, the Hofiorable James T. Blair, has 
entered into this ceremony and I also want 
to thank all of my fellow former Governors, 
Caulfield, Donnell, Donnelly and Smith, as 
well as members of the highway commis- 
sions down through the years, for their par- 
ticipation in this historic event. 

Actually, this is a most unique and un- 
usual occasion in the history of finance— 
finance either associated with government 
or transportation in any of its forms. We 
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are all familiar with the general idea that 
government debts traditionally are not paid 
off—they just keep getting bigger and bigger. 

We also know that in the history of financ- 
ing of such transportation systems as rail- 
roads, steamships and the like, practically 
the only way debts have been paid off is to 
put the outfit through the wringer of Fed- 
eral receivership, but here is an instance 
where a great commonwealth, the State of 
Missouri, is wiping the slate clean of what 
at one time we reckoned as a big bond issue, 
$135,000,000. 

Now, the next questin that usually occurs 
is: “What did we do with the money?” 
“What did we get for our money?” “Was 
it worth it?” 

To this audience, I hardly need to explain 
that road bonds made the backbone of our 
financing plans for our marvelous highway 
system of today. I guess it’s even getting 
a little difficult for most of us to remember 
back to the days when we had to “lift Mis- 
sourt out of the mud.” 

Although Missouri has the lowest State 
gasoline tax (3 cents) in the Nation, her 
splendid concrete and bituminous ribbons at- 
tract so many vehicles that, with careful ex- 
penditure, we are able to finish the job on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Let’s not forget the foresight and courage 
of our early day road leaders, who showed 
us how to get these roads built quickly on 


borrowed money. And here may I pay a 


tribute to the foresight of the people of the 
State of Missouri for accepting their leader- 

ship in voting these highway bonds. 
These bonds have paid off from every 
standpoint. 
* > . * . 


Back in 1921 when we first bonded the 
State for highways with the $60,000,000 bond 
issue, Missouri had only a pitifully few miles 
of all-weather roads, largely the result of un- 
usual local road building organizations in 
their widely scattered localities. When it 
rained, travel was hopeless, 

* . . * . 

Missouri was first to plan and build a sys- 
tem of farm-to-market roads as part of the 
State highway system. The orginal centen- 
nial road system has been completed as to 
original standards, plus many improvements 
and relocations. Raised standards have been 
built into the system, along with a veritable 
maze of feeder roads, through the farm-to- 
market system. 

You ask if we got our money's worth. It 
is one of the biggest values ever produced 
in the history of the expenditure of public 
money. No politics, no graft, and every 
penny of gas-tax money spent on Missouri 
highways. s : 

Actually, as of January 1 this year, Mis- 
souri had more than $776,000,000 investment 
in highway construction cost alone, in its 
State highway system, and approximately 
$250,000,000 invested in maintaining that 
State highway system, a total of $1,026,- 
000,000. 

It is axiomatic in highway circles that a 
highway system is only as good as its main- 
tenance, so we are fully justified in describ- 
ing the Missouri overall highway system to- 
day as being a billion-dolmr-highway system, 
a thing that got its original start from the 
$135,000,000 State highway bonds voted by 
the people of this State. 

Now, in making a report of this kind, per- 
haps I should indulge for just a moment in a 
few significant figures, as, to what we ac- 
tually have in this system. I have the re- 
port from the highway department itself 
that, as of January 1 this year, the highway 
commission had a total of 29,353 miles of 
roads under State maintenance. 

The inventory I have just given you in- 
cludes completion of about half the 10-year 
modernization program set up in 1951 when 
the legislature increased our gasoline tax 
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from 2 cents to 3 cents a gallon and increased 
bus and truck licenses and fees by & small 
amount. 

The estimate at that time called for an 
average annual program of $55,750,000. In 
the first 4 years, from 1952 to 1956, the 
commission expended or obligated more than 
$240 million of highway funds toward im- 
provements on almost 14,000 miles of State 
highway. 

So we see that by now this 10 year 
modernization program was well on its way, 
when, emerging from the national picture, 
the new Federal-aid program for inter- 
state and defense highways was enacted 
into law by Congress, June 29, 1956. 

Missouri was the first State in the Union 
to take advantage of this new Federal highr 
way program and 3 out of the first 4 projects 
approved in the entire Nation were located 
in Missouri. 

At this time, may I pay high tribute to the 
men who have been personally responsible 
for our highway achievements. 

The governors who have named the high- 
way commissioners. 

The high type citizens who have served on 
the State highway commission. 

The engineers and staff who have directed 
the actual work. 

The ranks of department employees. 

All have been dedicated men and women 
to whom we, as citizens, owe a great debt 
for an outstanding job, honestly and ef- 
ficiently done. 

And we should not overlook the contribu- 
tion that our great civic organizations have 
made to our highway program—in planning, 
financing, and mustering public support for 
specific proposals that have put the Mis- 
sourl highway plan in the Nation’s fore- 
front. 

The net result sems to be that we, here in 
Missouri, are going forward with road de- 
velopment at a pace accelerated as never be- 
fore. Actually, the new Federal program is 
serving as a gigantic supplement to Mis- 
sourt's State highway program. 

Already, during the first year of the new 
Federal program, effects of the expanded aid 
can be seen. During the fiscal year which 
ends on the 30th of this month—June—the 
commission will spend approximately $100 
million on the State's highways. 

This compares to $72 million spent during 
the fiscal year 1956. - And allocations from 
the Federal program will gradually increase 
for the next 2 years. 

It would seem that if we had a problem 
40 years ago, when we were struggling to 
“lift Missouri out of the mud,” we have 
equally as tough a problem today in “lifting 
Missouri out of its traffic congestion.” 

I doubt if there are any of us in this room 
who would want to say when we have fin- 
ished the presently designated highway pro- 
grams, both Federal and State, that we have 
reached the end of our road development. 

Actually, we are on the threshold of a new 
day in highway building and we must be as 
foresighted in our attitude toward the prob- 
lems of the future as our old highway boos- 
ters were 40 years ago, when we started up 
“out of the mud.“ Not only must we be fore- 
sighted in our planning for the future, but 
we must also be cautious and careful lest 
we permit special interest groups to impose 
their dangerous and undesirable influence 
upon our highway program. 

I think that this occasion points up the 
fact that it is not too soon for our State 
officials to recognize the obligation of care- 
ful planning for our future highway de- 
velopment, and I would like to say that 
not only the technical assistance of 
the highway department itself should be 
directed Into these channels, but also the 
cooperative counsel and help of leading Mis- 
souri organizations, composed of our citizens 
who use and pay for these highways, should 
be recruited and enrolled for the job. Their 
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help can be invaluable in designing the 
wise course of our future. 

Our problems of the immediate and long 
range future are many and varied. They 
challenge the best brains that we possess. 

At this time, I can only point out to y 
a few of the most serious problems that the 
citizens, public officials, legislators, and high- 
way engineers must face up to. 

Increased mileage is one of the problems. 
How much mileage should be included in a 
State highway system and to what extent 
should the mileage included in this State 
system be developed to handle traffic of 
the future? Most of the 2-lane roads built 
in the 1930's have shown their inadequacy 
to handle present traffic loads and divided- 
lane roads are rapidly appearing on the main 
thoroughfares of the State. 

Most of the gravel roads in the supple- 
mentary or farm-to-market system have 
been converted to all-weather blacktop roads 
in the last several years. It takes wise plan- 
ning to anticipate our future needs in both 
mileage and types of surfacing. 

Controlled access highways pose another 
important question. If we don’t want to 
see these new, modern highways degenerate 
into narrow roadside commercial develop- 
ments, stifling trafic and creating death 
traps and further congestion—controlled ac- 
cess is our only answer. Fortunately, we 
haye an adequate controlled access law in 
Missouri now, and it is up to us to prevent 
any encroachment by anyone. 

Brand new technological developments are 
also in the future picture. Already, turbine 
motors for highway vehicles are being tested. 
Questions as to their effect on the roads and 
other vehicles must be determined. 

It is possible also that before the 13-year 
Federal road program is completed, we will 
have atomic fuel for highway vehicles. 
Where would such fuels leave our present 
gasoline tax revenue? A whole new concept 
for motor fuel taxes may possibly be needed 
in view of such future developments. We 
should anticipate and be ready for them. 

The Federal aid law itself raises questions 
which require careful study for planning 
Missouri's highway future. 

By law, it calls for a cost study to deter- 
mine the basis for apportionment to the 
States beginning with the fiscal year 1959. 
The amount of Federal aid Missouri receives 
will certainly affect our future highway 
plans. 

The question of relmbursement to States 
for portions of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem already built by the States, either toll 
roads or free roads, is being studied. These 
two studies are important to us because they 
will affect the amount of Federal aid avail- 
able to Missouri. 

Another study being conducted under the 
Federal legislation is concerned with the 
maximum dimensions and weights of com- 
mercial vehicles. The Missouri Legislature 
has recently passed a bill increasing the 
weight and length of commercial vehicles 
on Missouri highways. We are not here to- 
night to discuss the merits and demerits 
of this legislation, but it must be apparent 
to everyone that maximum weight limits 
must be established and maintained or our 
whole highway system wili be jeopardized. 

When roads are subjected to weight loads 
which exceed the specifications to which they 


“were built, it-can only lead to rapid destruc- 


tion of these roads. 


I would like to give an example which 
illustrates the effect on the life of highways 
of vehicles of different weights. The Red 
Feather Expressway in St. Louis was com- 
pleted almost 20 years ago. This expressway, 
which prohibits heavy trucks and buses, car- 
ries the greatest traffic count of any road 
in the State. Yet, this road has never had 
to be resurfaced. It points up the fact that 
the millions of light vehicles which have 
used this road for 20 years have not de- 
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stroyed it, while most other roads have been 
rebuilt or resurfaced or both. 

Another study called for in the Federal aid 
Act of 1956 is the determination of the tax 
Obligation of various classes of users of the 

ghways, such as passenger cars, light 
trucks, ordinary farm-to-market type trucks 
and heavy over-the-road commercial trucks. 

Let me make it clear that Iam in no way 

g to imply that trucks do not have a 
Place in our economic system or that any 
effort should be made to remove them from 
cur highways. There is, however, a serious 
Question as-to the establishment of dimen- 
sions and weights of these vehicles and to 
the establishment of equitable taxes to be 
Paid by the heavy trucks for their destruc- 
tion of our highways. 

It certainly is not fair for any group, such 
&5 passenger car owners, to pay more for their 
Use of the highways than they are receiving 
in benefits, The passenger car and the ordi- 
nary farm-to-market and other light truck 
Owners are already paying a major share of 
highway costs, For example, the $200 tax 
increase voted on heavy trucks recently 
Would bring Missouri only enough money to 
build about 3 miles of present type four- 
lane highways. 

The impact of heavy trucks upon our high- 
Ways present three problems that everyday 
are growing in importance and magnitude. 
Incremental cost studies in many States all 
Taise serious doubt that these heavier 
Commercial trucks pay their fair share of 
the cost of (1) destroying present highways; 
(2) maintaining present truck routes; and 
(3) the tremendous cost of new pavement 
built to standards to carry the increased 
loads of these larger, heavier commercial 
trucks. 

A determination should be made to see if 
the heavy trucks, which amount to approxi- 
“mately 1 percent of the motor vehicle regis- 
tration, are paying their fair share of high- 
Way costs commensurate with highway des- 
truction and the burden they place on the 
Cost of new construction of highways to 
Carry their heavier loads. 

When the Federal study now underway has 

completed, these questions should all 
be resolved. Then, our legislature should 
take necessary action to write these findings 
into our State law. Each class of vehicle 
should shoulder its full tax obligation with- 
Out favor to any special group. 

As to today, no one doubts that the pas- 
tenger car owners, ordinary and farm-to- 
market truck owners are paying for most of 
the destruction and construction caused by 
the heavy commercial trucks, but we must 
remember that the highways must be able 
to support our national defense efforts and 
be ready for any emergencis. We are a na- 
tion on wheels, wheels that have built a bet- 
ter, more prosperous life for all of us. These 
Same wheels, when provided with adequate 
roads and highways, will build an even better 
future and provide us with a web of defense 
highways unmatched by any other nation. 


Smokescreen Cracks—The 
Civil-Rights Bili 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent editorial from the July 13, 1957; 
issue of the State, of Columbia, S. C. It 
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is written on the subject of the so-called 
civil rights bill, and is entitled “Smoke- 
screen Cracks.” S 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMOKESCREEN CRACKS 

Some of the steam seems to have gone out 
of the drive to push an unadulterated version 
of the deliberately misnamed civil-rights 
bill since President Eisenhower frankly ad- 
mitted that he did not fully understand 
certain parts of the measure, 

The President, apparently relying on the 
briefiings given him by Attorney General 
Brownell, believed his administration was 
fighting for passage of a mild bill which 
would only guarantee Negroes the right to 
vote. 

Following a penetrating analysis of the 
bill on the Senate floor by Georgia’s able Sen- 
ator RicHarp Russett—in which the Geor- 
gian clearly documented his charge that the 
vicious bill was cunningly devised to em- 
power the Attorney General of the United 
States to call in Federal troops to force in- 
tegration of the schools—President Eisen- 
hower said he was going to ask Brownell 


-about some words he, the President, didn’t 


exactly understand. 

Ike also said he would be glad to discuss 
the matter with such a person as Senator 
Rossi. Senator Russi. has since talked 
at length with the President. 

There is now talk by some Republicans 
close to the administration of moving to 
amend the bill so that it will apply only to 
voting rights—the only right specifically 
mentioned by Eisenhower as something he 
thought should be saf ed. 

Part of the President’s trouble in this mat- 
ter—and a few others—is that he has 
listened to his Attorney General too often. 
In this particular case, it seems the wily At- 
torney General almost maneuvered his boss 
into a position of no return before Senator 
RvssELL finally broke through Mr. Brownell’s 
concentrated smokescreen. 

Southern Senators and Representatives, 
plus some courageous Republicans from New 
York and Midwestern States, have, for many 
months, been explaining why parts of the bill 
are repugnant to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, how the so-called civil-rights bill 
would place dictatorial powers in the hands 
of the Attorney General—at present the same 
Herbert Brownell the President has been 
relying on for advice. 

Mr. Brownell has never been adverse to 
acquiring power, either as Governor Dewey’s 
associate (hatchetman) in New York or as 
Attorney General of the United States. His 
whole political outlook has been colored by 
the New York approach to politics. There, 
every minority group must be appeased, or 
offered most, by the candidate who wishes to 
be successful. Because of one minority, New 
York politicos have found it pays to stage 
deliberate hate South campaigns. It seems 
to become an obsession with most of them. 

The President has repeatedly said he was 
the President of all Americans, not the Presi- 
dent of any particular party or group. From 
this the South has to date assumed that 
Eisenhower would have as much interest in 
the millions of southerners as in the minori- 
ties in the big cities. 

Many southerners did .not believe the 
President would knowingly push a piece of 
vicious legislation which would seek to pun- 
ish one section of the country. The soften- 
ing of the Republican position on the matter 
now indicates the President probably would 
not have pushed for passage of the more rep- 
rehensible portions of the bill had he listened 
t someone other than Brownell. 

But the administration should not have 
pushed the bill if everyone in the admin- 
istration did not know precisely what the 
bill will do if it becomes law—if all did not 
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know how much broader and more sweeping 
powers are bestowed upon a nonelective ofi- 
cial than the power to protect voting rights. 

The bill was aired by cynical political op- 
Portunism, and nurtured on sectional ven- 
geance behind a smokescreen of falsehoods. 
Such a child will only create more of the 
same. 

When Senator Russell succeeded in blow- 
ing away part of the smokescreen raised by 
the Brownell-Douglas axis, naked Federal 
power, the power of despotism, stood 
revealed. 

It is hoped the President looked well, and 
decides the civil rights bill as now written 
is not only immoderate, but unnecessary and 
dangerous. 


Read It and Weep 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSEI. Mr. Speaker, where 
Our money goes, everybody knows. 

It goes to run the three branches of 
our Government. 

Each Cabinet official takes a chunk of 
it to run his department, 

A few other outlets handle the rest. 

This is an attempt to personalize our 
budget, to show who handles the money 
and how he stacks up with his colleagues. 

Too bad the post office does not issue 
each year a series of stamps, one for 
each Cabinet official showing how much 
of a chunk he takes out of the budget. 
So that when you got your mail you 
could see Charlie Wilson with 53.5 per- 
cent credited to him, George Humphrey 
with 11.1 percent, Ezra Benson, 7 per- 
cent; and you would be surprised to see 
how little the rest take. 

The stamps would be issued at the 
same time the President reads his budget 
message to Congress. The people would 
immediately know that the President 
and his Cabinet meant what they said. 
Then Congress could go to work on the 
budget and appropriate the money 
needed. 

Had the Cabinet stamps been issued 
last January, in addition to the 53.5 per- 
cent shown in halo form over Charlie 
Wilson’s head, and 11.1 percent over 
George Humphrey’s head, and 7 percent 
over Ezra Benson’s, we would have for 
Mr. Folsom 4.2 percent, Mr. Dulles 0.3 
percent, Mr. Brownell 0.3 percent, Mr. 
Mitchell 0.6 percent, Mr. Seaton 1 per- 
cent, Mr. Summerfield 0.1 percent, and 
Mr. Weeks 1.3 percent. 

Just how the stamps would dramatize 
three other items is not known. But they 
would show 20.4 percent for independ- 
ent offices and miscellaneous items, 0.1 
percent for legislative, and 0.1 percent 
for judiciary branches. 

The budget could become so personal- 
ized and so easy to understand that soon 
people would realize that the 11.1 per- 
cent of the Treasury chunk contains 
interest on the national debt. Some peo- 
ple think that the interest they get on 
their bonds comes from money earned 
by Uncle Sam, money that Uncle Sam 
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gets from profitable investments and not 
from taxes people pay each year. They 
would realize that if they are not buying 
bonds, they are certainly paying taxes 
to cover interest due on other people’s 
bonds and maybe more would get on the 
bandwagon. 

The budget could become so personal- 
ized and so easy to understand with 
the issuance of Cabinet stamps, that soon 
people would realize that about a penny 
out of every tax dollar taken in by 
Uncle Sam goes to cover the post-office 
deficit. 

The budget could become so personal- 
ized and so easy to understand with 
issuance of Cabinet stamps that soon 
every housewife and every schoolchild 
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would be able to rattle off where the 
other 99 cents of every tax dollar Uncle 
Sam takes in goes and why. 

As a step in that direction, Mr. 
Speaker, I am citing below a budget 
chart, In its form, I think it is new, 
simple, and easy to understand. It is 
conspicuous by its absence of words, 
phase lines, and programs. 

In a flash, it can tell us, if at all, who 
is rocking the boat; too much to the 
left or too much to the right? 

I hope it helps. Perhaps there are 
artists like Herblock and Berryman, of 
the Washington press, who can drive 
Uncle Sam’s budget home on a more 
personal basis come next January. It 
follows: ‘ 


Distribution of 1958 budget estimates by branch and Cabinet office 


Branch and department 


Obligational authority 


Expenditures 


Millions of | Percent | Millions of | Percent 
dollar: dollars 


122 0.2 95 0.1 
t 1 45 1 
5, 330 7.4 5, 158 7.0 
772 1.1 O44 1.3 
38, 700 53,9 39. 203 53.5 
2,831 3.9 3.071 4.2 
704 10 718 1.0 
228 -3 235 3 
418 6 438 -6 
58 1 67 -1 
230 3 230 3 
8, 132 11.3 8, 154 11.1 
14.20 19.8 14. 983 20.4 
71, 807 100.0 73, SAL 100.0 


Why Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. ` Mr. Speaker, when the 
House on Tuesday appreciably cut the 
foreign-aid bill, it was a victory for the 
American taxpayers, and my only regret 
in connection with this legislation is that 
drain on our economy could not be com- 
pletely eliminated. The mail which I 
have received from my constituents and 
the replies compiled from a recent ques- 
tionnaire sent to residents in my District, 
firmly convinces me that the American 
people are in favor of abolishing most of 
the foreign-aid program. 

One of the leading daily néwspapers 
in the First Congressional District of 
West Virginia, the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer, in an editorial on July 22, 1957, 
has very pointedly asked the question, 
“If economy is in order at home, who 
not in foreign aid?” 

The editorial follows: 

Way Nor? 

In cutting nearly $728 million from the 
foreign-aid bill and rejecting the principle 
of long term commitment, the House of 
Representatives, this newspaper believes, 
came much closer to reflecting public senti- 
ment than did the Senate. The upper 
branch cut but $375 million from the admin- 
istration’s $3,800 million request, and ap- 
proved the development loan plan. 


Instead of the $900 million the President 
wanted for support of the defense program 
of our allies this year, the House voted only 
$600 million, compared with $800 million 
approved by the Senate. It limited the eco- 
nomic development loan program to 1 year 
instead of 3, and put a $500 million ceiling 
on it. The President wanted $500 million for 
the first year and $750 million for each of the 
succeeding years. The Senate agreed. 

We have just learned that while the Gov- 
ernment wound up the last fiscal year with 
a balance, it was lowcr than expected— 
$1,645,000,000—and dispels the hope of an 
early tax cut. We know too, that the De- 
fense Department has ordered the release of 
100,000 men now under arms, and the Presi- 
dent has directed all domestic agencies to 
hold spending to last year’s level wherever 
possible, 

It economy is in order at home, why not in 
foreign aid? If we are to tighten up our 
own official belts, why not impose some econ- 
omies on the governments of other peoples 
we are helping support? 


The Supreme Court and the Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an excel- 
lent editorial from the July 15, 1957, 
issue of the Aiken, S. C., Standard and 
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Review. It is entitled “Protective Re- 
sponsibility.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in another of its far-reaching decisions 
tending to make the Constitution a mere 
scrap of paper, has upheld the administra- 
tion in its desire of appeasement and made 
@ sacrificial lamb of William 8. Girard, a 
soldier of this Nation on duty in a foreign 
country. . 

William S. Girard will be a martyr to the 
cause of American soldiers forever. He will 
remind all Americans that though they 
bleed and die to protect this Nation, this 
Nation will not protect them. 

Japan has saved face by the Supreme 
Court decision, without a dissenting vote, 
to turn the young American over to a court in 
a conquered country for trial; but America 
has lost face, has been put to shame before 
the highest court of all—public opinion. 

The Congress of the United States must 
now step in, exert its rights under the Con- 
stitution, to enact legislation to protect the 
servicemen of this Nation as they, under 
orders from a government who values politi- 
cal appeasement far more than the rights of 
its native sons, are sent to the far-flung 
countries of the world after having been 
abruptly snatched away from the pursuit of 
a career in the primest years of life under 
the edict of a draft, which should be scrapped 
in time of peace and all under the most mis- 
taken guise of all—‘military obligation.” 

Across this Nation there are countless 
thousands of ex-servicemen who fought to 
the death with an army of a nation which 
without provocation attacked this Nation in 
a sneak blow, killing thousands of young 
Americans, attempting to conquer and rule 
this Nation. By dint of untold fortitude the 
American people as a whole rallied and after 
years of suffering, death and determined 
aggressiveness saved this Nation from being 
under the fron hand of an aggressor. 

If the shoe had been on the other foot— 
what then? Would Japan have saved face 
of America? Would Japan have poured bil- 
lions of dollars to raise up a conquered 
foe? Would Japan have had mercy for an 
American civilian? Their tactics proved 
they would have not. 

America needs to look toward America 
more today and to protect and defend its 
citizens rather than being a rich uncle to 
every nation in the world, while at home 
citizens slave to pay high taxes to send 
abroad, suffer from administration boon- 
doggling in foreign affairs, and are deprived 
of rights of citizenship under the Constitu- 
tion because of political expediency and 
Federal desire to rule as a central govern- 


ment regardless of States rights or individual - 


freedom. 

America needs to awake and take drastic 
action before the final blow falls; too soon 
will come the straw to break the camel's 
back; and decay from within, not aggression 
from without, will destroy the Nation, 


Jet Age Study Pends in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 
Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an article by Don Irwin 
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in the New York Herald Tribune for 

July 21. 

This article indicated the critical 
Problem immediately facing our Nation 
in jet-age air transportation and the 
steps being taken to bring about mod- 
frnization of our air-traffic-control 
System. 

The article follows: 

Jer Ace Sropy PENDS IN CONCGRESS—BILL 
AWAITING ACTION BY THE HOUSE; OVERALL 
Am- Acency Is PROPOSED 

(By Don Irwin) 

WASHINGTON. An important first step to- 
Ward long-deferred modernization of the Na- 

on's airways to meet the inexorable split- 
Second demands of the jet age is now quietly 
the making in Congress, 

It takes the form of a bill authorizing 
creation of a temporary Federal agency to 

Called the Airways Modernization Board. 

As the bill reads, the Board's most im- 

B aspect is its assignment to “develop, 
y, test and evaluate systems, proce- 

1 » facilities and devices to meet the needs 

Or safe and efficient navigation and traffic 

Control of all civil: and military aviation, 

except for those needs of military agencies 

are peculiar to air warfare.” 

The job requires a substantial excursion 

into unexplored fields, involving develop- 

ment of new equipment and procedures to 
meet problems of safety, speed, and traffic 
volume which, while already very real, are 

Still developing in acuteness and magnitude. 
But the Board's 3-year assignment is only 

the first phase in a substantially more am- 

bitious program developed by Edward P. 

Curtis, President Eisenhower's special assist- 

ant for aviation facilities planning. 

UNIFICATION THE ATM 

He has proposed the new Board as the 
trail-blazing predecessor to a unified Federal 
Aviation Agency in which would be merged 
the functions of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
Ronemergency aspects of military air traffic 
control. 

Generally, the new Agency would take over 

present Federal aviation functions, and 

Undertake wholesale reforms in traffic han- 

to keep jet-age aviation as safe and 
eficient as it is swift. 

Chances look good for the first step toward 

ent of the detailed report submitted 

last May by Mr. Curtis. An administration 
bill creating the Airways Modernization 
ard has passed the Senate, and has been 

Ordered reported by the House Committee 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Bar- 

Ting a legislative accident, House approval 

appears routine. 

The relatively modest $7 million first-year 
Price tag placed on the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board certainly didn't harm its chances 
in this economy-minded Congress. But its 
Smooth progress has received more effective 

ce from the genuine concern about 

Urgent new problems in aviation safety that 

S been developing on Capitol Hill. 

Some credit for the broadened. congres- 
Sional awareness of the need for early action 
Boes to one of the bill's House sponsors, a 
86-year-old, first-term Con , Repre- 
sentative Harry G. Haske1t, Republican, 
of Delaware. 

Partly because an average of 1,500 flights 
Cross daily over his small State, Representa- 
tive HasKELL has made it a personal project 
to find out all that’s available about the 
Problems of air-traffic control, and to pass 
the data on to his colleagues in a series 
Of floor speeches. 

The most thought-provoking aspect of the 

ell message is that near-collisions in- 
volving aircraft of all types were being 

Teported to the Civil Aeronautics Board at 

the rate of nearly 4 a day during the first 
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3 months of 1957—and the trend is up, 
not down. 
FEW TECHNIQUE CHANCES 


The problem is a byproduct of aviation’s 
progress, Planes go faster than they ever 
have before, and are increasing in number 
daily. Air-trame control equipment and 
techniques haven't changed much in 20 
years except for the addition of radar on 
the most-traveled routes. 

There is ample evidence that human con- 
trollers just can't keep up with the traffic. 

All these conditions have been the. best 
of arguments for action to create the Air- 
ways Modernization Board. One of the 
Agency's top-priority assignments is to foster 
the development of new electronic devices 
which are essential if there is to be effec- 
tive—and safe—regulation of present-day 
air traffic. 

Radical action becomes the more neces- 
sary in view of sober forecasts that the num- 
ber of aircraft operating under ground 
traffic control will increase 10 times over 
by 1975. 

Most Members of Congress, like the Nation 
at large, didn't give much thought to 
modernization of air-traffic contro] during 
the years when the problem was building up. 
They pared most CAA appropriation requests 
for new equipment during the postwar 
decade. 

USEFUL AMMUNITION 

There are indications now that the Curtis 
report has given useful ammunition to those 
Members who, like Senator A. 8. MIKE MON- 
RONEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, have warned 
for years that air traffic would eventually 
swamp control systems and airports alike, 
unless serious thought was given to the 
hard, expensive job of modernization, expan- 
sion, and reorganization. 

Senator Monroney’s only criticism of the 
new program is that the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board bill fails to go far enough fast 
enough to catch up with the problem. He 
feels that prompt action should be taken 
to create the unified Agency proposed in the 
Curtis report. 

Mr. Curtis has told Congress that detail 
work must still be done to convert the pro- 
posal into a workable legislative draft. An 
administration bill will probably be offered 
after Congress reconvenes in January. 


The “Right” To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial from the July 18, 1957, 
issue of the Ridge Citizen of Johnston, 
S. C. It is entitled “The ‘Right’ To 


Vote.“ 


This outstanding weekly newspaper 1s 
edited and published by Mr. J. L. Aull, 
one of South Carolina’s most distin- 
guished newspapermen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue “RIGHT” To Vorn 

Much of the discussion of the force bill 
now being debated in the Senate has to do 
with the alleged “right to vote” which is said 
to be denied to Negroes in the South. 
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We enclose the phrase “right to vote“ in 
quotations, because there is no such thing, 
actually. Nowhere in the Constitution is 
such a right mentioned except in a negative 
way in the 14th amendment which says it 
may not be denied because of race, color, or 
Previous condition of servitude. The ballot 
is a privilege conferred by the State, and 
there are as many different qualifications for 
voters as there are States. 

The real intent of the administration's 
force bill is to be found in its section III, 
as was pointed out by Senator RUSSELL. 
This section is designed to force the inter- 
mingling of the races in our schools, even 
though there is no desire on the part of 
either race for this to happen. And obscure 
cross references in the bill which provide for 
its enforcement refer to the old force bills of 
the reconstruction era which empower the 
President to use the land and naval forces 
of the United States as means of enforce- 
ment. 

But back to the privilege of voting. Far 
from extending that privilege, we think it 
ought to be restricted further. We think 
rigid qualifications should be adopted which 
would be designed to improve the quality of 
the electorate rather than increase the quan- 
tity, and that these qualifications should be 
Strictly enforced without regard to color. 

The election law of 1950 was a needed re- 
form of improvement in the mechanics of 
voting in this State. The next legislature 
should give some thought to extending this 
reform further to the improvement in the 
quality of the voters. 


Address By Hon. Gordon H. Scherer 


Before the Westchester County Ameri- 
can Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio, was 
the recipient of the sixth annual Amer- 
icanism award of the Westchester Coun- 
ty American Legion, at a ceremony at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on July 12. 

Because the ceremony was significant 
and meaningful, I request, Mr. Speaker, 
that I be permitted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the 
speech of the Honorable Gorpon H. 
SCHERER 


The award was presented by James B. 
White, chairman of the county Amer- 
icanism committee, who praised Con- 
gressman Scuerer for his militant de- 
fense of American ideals. 

In accepting the award before a 
throng including many distinguished 
notables, among whom were a number of 
Westchester village and county officials, 
Mr. SCHERER stated that— 


Unless recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court hampering attempts of in- 
vestigators to uncover the Communist con- 
spiracy to overthrow this country by force 
can be nullified, there will be a resurgence 
of Communist activity in the United States 
that will not only make your hair curl 
but your stomach turn. 


It was my pleasure to join with Mayor 
Joseph Dalfonso of Mamaroneck in ex- 
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tending to Congressman ScHERER a warm 
welcome on behalf of the village and the 
community. In welcoming Congressman 
Scuerer, Mayor Dalfonso told the crowd 
of more than 250 persons that Mamar- 
oneck was proud of its own Legion post 
and was happy that the convention had 
come to the friendly village. He praised 
the work of the Legionnaires in deterring 
un-American activities. 


Among the guests introduced were 
Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, executive di- 
rector of the American Jewish Legion 
Against Communism; Gardner Osborn 
of the Federal Hall Memorial Associa- 
tion, and past president of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies; Joseph 
C. Keeley, editor of the American Legion 
magazine; Archie Roosevelt, son of the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt, and 
president of the Alliance Corp.; Alfred 
Kohlberg, head of the China Lobby: 
George Mead, past president of the New 
York department, commander, and re- 
habilitation chairman; and Norman 
Marks, vice commander of the depart- 
ment of Italy. 

The address follows: 

Appress BY Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER, 
or OHIO 


Chairman White, County Commander Mc- 
Kay, distinguished officers of the American 
Legion, Father Flynn, Rabbi Schultz, Mayor 
Delfanso, Mr. Archibald Roosevelt, Mr. Gard- 
ner Osborn, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, and my 
colleague, Epwtn Dooxey, who is so admir- 
ably representing the people of New York 
in the Congress of the United States, a gen- 
eration ago an award such as you are giving 
me tonight would have been applauded by 
most people. Today the honor you confer 
upon me brings wide and varied reactions. 
‘They range from approbation by America's 
fast-waning patriotic societies to contempt 
and hatred by the Communist conspirators 
within our American community. 

The ill will of the latter, our sworn ene- 

mies and would-be destroyers, we accept 
without question. They are the challenge 
we must face in our time. They are the 
Marne, the Anzio beachhead, and the Iwo 
Jima of today, tomorrow, and God only 
knows when after that. 
_ And then there is that fast-growing, cyn- 
ical segment of the populace which scorns 
and scoffs at an Americanism award. To 
them patriotism represents immaturity, nar- 
rowness, and old-fashioned sentimentalism. 
To them reverence for the flag is an emo- 
tional display for those who relish parades 
and silly rituals. To them Americanism is 
not even secondary to one-worldism. To 
them the American heritage and basic con- 
stitutional rights should be chipped away 
and even surrendered when political ex- 
pediency—a Girard case—demands. 

We then come to that group of so-called 
loyal citizens to whom the world “Ameri- 
canism” is distasteful although they will not 
admit it. They are the extreme left-wing, 
who for one reason or another have lost 
faith in the American system. They love 
socialism and have even flirted with Marx 
and Lenin. These are the boys who through 
the years, wittingly and unwittingly, have 
given their names, money, and prestige to 
the innumerable Communist-front organi- 
zations in this country. They are the boys 
who are the foolish and naive puppets of the 
Communist agents within. They are the 
boys who, more vigorously than all others, 
have fought and attempted to discredit the 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion and the investigating committees of 
the Congress. Why? 
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The answer is simple. The Commission 
and the committees are the forces which 
have turned back the cover and shown how 
these gentlemen were foolishly and care- 
lessly sleeping in the same beds with the 
agents of the Kremlin. They did not like 
the exposé and ever since have been at- 
tempting to discredit those who put the 
spotlight on the naked truth of Communist- 
front subversion within the United States. 

So it is evident that not all applaud an 
Americanism award. However, I am deeply 
grateful and in all humility I thank God 
that I am on the American Legion's side in 
this fight. 

Yes, it was the American Legion—which on 
the battlefields of the world had -repelled 
aggression from without—which first saw 
the threat from within. It was the Legion 
and a few kindred spirits which first recog- 
nized that the United States and the free 
world were faced with a new method and 
weapon of warfare. Legionnaires who had 
fought the enemy with gun and bayonet 
soon learned that there was a new, subtle, 
and more deadly weapon created for our de- 
struction—a weapon more effective than the 
hydrogen bomb, namely, the internal sub- 
version of our country and the free world. 

The Legion early recognized the subtle, di- 
abolical strategy of boring from within, not 
only in the various agencies of Government 
but into every activity and institution of 
American life, for the purpose of weakening 
those institutions so that, when the time 
came to move in, the task would be so much 
easier of accomplishment. 

The Legion saw how one country after an- 
other of the free world was taken behind the 
Iron Curtain by this new weapon, this new 
method of warfare—the internal subversion 
of these countries. 

Legionnaires saw what was happening in 
America, They saw how agency after agency 
of the Federal Government was infiltrated 
by Communist conspirators. They knew that 
one agent within was more dangerous to our 
safety and security than 10,000 enemy troops 
poised on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

They knew that the Communist Party 
was not a political party as we know political 
parties in the United States—that we were 
not dealing with an economic or political 
philosophy. They knew then, as was pointed 
out years later by E. H. Cookridge in his 
book, that we were dealing with the sordid 
story of theft of atomic and NATO secrets, or 
arson, sabotage, poisoning, assassination, 
and abduction, plotted in Moscow and car- 
ried out all over the world. 

Members of the Legion knew how to deal 
with enemy troops; they had demonstrated 
that ability on the battlefields of Europe. 
They were, however, a little uncertain how 
to deal with the Communist agents who 
worked underground in the agencies of gov- 
ernment, in the school and in the shop. 

They pondered the statement of George 
Dimitrov, one of the top world Communists, 
who said: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be a 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground: Let our friends do the work. 

“We must always remember that one 
sympathizer is generally worth more than 
a dozen militant Communists. A university 
professor, who without being a party mem- 
ber lends himself to the interests of the 
Soviet Union, is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards. A writer of reputa- 
tion, or a retired general, is worth more than 
500 poor deyils who don't know any better 
than to get themselyes beaten up by the 
police. 

“Every man has his value, his merit. The 
writer who, without being a party member, 
defends the Soviet Union, the union leader 
who is outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
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international policy, is worth more than & 
thousand party members.“ 

The Legion realized it needed help in its 
fight because Americans in high places would 
not listen to its warning. 

The Legion was accused of seeing ghosts, 
of witch hunting. It realized it was neces- 
sary to expose these agents of the Kremlin 
and their activities to the cold light of com- 
mon day so that all America might under- 
stand this new and subtle weapon of modern 
warfare, so that all America might see that 
the same thing was happening to it as had 
happened in other parts of the world. 

It was the American Legion which went to 
its Government for help. 

It was the American Legion which played 
& leading role in the creation of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States. The American 
Legion has walked shoulder to shoulder with 
this committee for more than a decade. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
patiently and carefully put its finger upon 
the traitors within, yet it could not expose 
or prosecute. It could not pass legislation 
needed to deal with this sinister conspiracy. 

It was the investigating committees of the 
Congress which finally brought to light the 
penetration of this fifth column. Law after 
law was recommended by the Un-American 
Activities Committee and adopted by the 
Congress so that we could deal more effec- 
tively with this threat from within. 

With one fell swoop in the last few weeks 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
seriously weakened, if not destroyed, most 
of the weapons that have been available to 
deal effectively with the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Our committee was commencing hearings 
in San Francisco 3 weeks ago last Monday 
when the Supreme Court handed down the 
Watkins decision and the one freeing the 
convicted California Communists. On that 
day—Red Monday—a former chairman of the 
Communist Party in California rejoicingly 
exclaimed that it was “the greatest victory 
the Communist Party in America has ever 
received.” She said: 

“It will mark a rejuvenation of the party 

in America. We have lost some members 
in the last few years, but now we are on our 
way.” 
The committee saw and felt that rejuvena- 
tion at the San Francisco hearings. During 
the last few years, the Communist hangers- 
on at such hearings had diminished. En- 
thusiasm had been dampened. The wit- 
nesses exhibited less confidence in the right- 
ness of the Communist cause. 

All this was changed in San Francisco. 
The Communists filled the large hearing 
room and overflowed into the corridors. 
Their snide and vituperative remarks to 
committee members as they passed through 
the halls and on the elevators were again in 
evidence. The witnesses and the lawyers 
were jubilant as well as arrogant. The de- 
laying tactics, the evasiveness, and the long 
Communist propaganda speeches returned. 

As we grappled during the hearings with 
the strangling directives of the Court, we 
came to the conclusion that Justice Tom 
Clark, in his dissenting opinion, was right 
when he said that the investigating commit- 
tees and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
“may as well close up shop“ and go home. 
Yes, it was a great day for the Kremlin but 
an ominous one for the people of the United 
States. 

I predict that, unless these decisions can 
be nullified by action of the Congress, there 
will be a resurgence—a rejuvenation—of 
Communist activity in the United States 
that will not only make your hair curl but 
your stomach turn. 

Lenin, Stalin, and other top Communists 
have always predicted that the United States 
would be destroyed from within, as haye 
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been most of the countries that have been 
n behind the Iron Curtain since 1933. 
a (on Predictions have a far better chance 
Q 
as r ot these 
Perhaps I can Uustrate by example how 
One of there decisions, namely, the one in 
the Watkins case; affects the committee's 
fight against subversion, Following the 
pubu hearings in California, the committee 
n Saturday held an executive sescion for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence in the 
commencement of an investigation into a 
new and unexplored field of Communist 
Subversive activity in the United States, 
The hearings were held in executive ses- 
zion because it was imperative that for the 
time being at least the objectives of our 
investigation be kept highly secret and that 
NO notice be given to the Communists as to 
the fact that the committee had even any 
owledge of these particular operations. 
It was apparent that if they had such 
3 wledge, the whole investigation might 
all completely. As an example, some wit- 
8 and documents would conveniently 
Ppear; witnesses, would be alerted and 
their testimony changed or slanted. Of 
Course, if Communist agents were aware of 
1729 fact that we had knowledge of the activ- 
ty, it might be discontinued or go under- 
ground 


Now let's see what happened. When the 
Witness appeared, his lawyer, armed with 
decision in the. Watkins case, demanded, 
fore he would let his client even answer 
ās to his occupation, that we outline in 
detail the nature and object of our inveeti- 
ation and then explain fully how each 
Question we asked his client was pertinent 
ae subject and object of the investiga- 


Obviously, we had no alternative except 
to dismiss the witness and forego the in- 
vestigation. Certainly it was better to do 

than to tell the Kremlin what we knew. 

The tragedy of the Watkins decision is that 
the conclusion reached by the Court is 

d on a false premise. The Court assumes 
that the Un-American Activities Committee 
is investigating communism as an economic 
and political philosophy and that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is a 
Political party as we know political parties 
in this country. On the basis of this false 
&esumption, the Court comes to an appar- 
ently logical but novel conclusion. 

However, every school boy should know 
by this time that the Communist Party is 
not a political party but a conspiratorial 
&pparatus—a fifth-column arm of the 
Soviet Union with whom we are at war even 
though it may not be a shooting war. In 
Tact, the Congress of the United States has 
by law go stated. 

Perhaps the Court has never read the 
Secret oath an individual takes when he 
Joins the Russian conspiracy—the Com- 
Munist Party. This oath reads: 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to de- 
fend the Soviet Union, a land of victorious 
Socialism. I pledge myself at all times to 
remain a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party, the only line that 
insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Much has been said and written recently 
about the influence which the law clerks 
of the Supreme Court have on its opinions. 

But there has been little or no discussion 
of the activities of certain professors and 
the part they may have played in these re- 
cent unorthodox decisions. It is no longer a 
secret that there is a considerable amount 
Of iu will, bordering in some cases on hatred, 
by these professors for congressional inves- 
tigating committees. They have determined 
in one way or another to destroy these com- 
mittees ever since some of their clique were 
Subpenaed to tell about their Communist 
and Communist-front activities, 
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As examples, on March 1, 1956, Lawrence 
Raymond La Valle, a professor at Dickinson 
College. Carlisle, Pa., who had been identi- 
fied. under oath as a Communist, was called 
before the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. He did not deny his Communist ac- 
tivity. He refused to answer all pertinent 
questions on the ground that to do so might 
tend to incriminate him. The board of 
trustees of the college, after an investiga- 
tion, removed him. Within a few days the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors severely censured the college for its 
action. : 

Two years before Prof. Byron Darling was 
discharged after a hearing by the president 
of Ohio State University, following his ap- 
pearance before our committee where he had 
been identified as an active Communist 
while he was doing research work on a proj- 
ect for the Government of the United States. 
The same American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors censured Ohio State for its 
action, There are other instances in which 
the association acted similarly. 

These professors have been indoctrinating 
students not only with their pet philoso- 
phies but also with their animosity against 
the investigating committees. 

A short time ago I spoke to a group at a 
university. Before the meeting I overheard 
two students discussing the fact that their 
professor, who had a violent antagonism 
toward congressional investigating commit- 
tees, had insisted that they attend so that 
they might heckle me. In fact, he had 
supplied them with questions which he felt 
certain would stump the “witch hunter.” 

Some of these young indoctrinated law 
students, with no practical experience in the 
practice of law and the realities of life, wind 
up as clerks in the Supreme Court. 

I have read in some of the recent shocking 
Supreme Court decisions almost the exact 
words, phrases, and arguments that have 
been used by some of these professors in their 
attacks against the committees. 

The Justices and the clerks haye been hesi- 
tant to explain to the press what part these 
law clerks play in the preparation and writ- 
ing of decisions. It would be interesting to 
know and to be able to trace the source of 
some of the language and conclusions found 
in recent opinions. There are some telltale 
paragraphs which might indicate that they 
come from minds which have lived in ivory 
towers, far removed from the realities of the 
trial of causes in the courtroom or the func- 
tioning of investigating committees of the 
Congress. 

There is another phase of this whole dis- 
cussion that has not been given too much 
attention. It must be remembered that this 
long series of decisions, freeing common 
criminals and Communist conspirators, have 
been reversals of the so-called lower Federal 
courts by the Supreme Court. It is signifi- 
cant to note that these varied cases arose 
from different parts of the country. Difer- 
ent Federal district judges and members of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
tried and reviewed each of these cases. 

The same lawyers appeared; the same briefs 
were filed; the same arguments were heard 
attacking the constitutionality of laws passed 
by the Congress and the procedures of its 
investigating committees. These Federal 
courts and some State courts have sustained 
these convictions, have sustained the consti- 
tutionality and validity of the laws involved 
and the procedures of the congressional in- 
vestigating committees. 

It is generally recognized that most of the 
lower court judges, both at the State and 
Federal level, are career men, have more ex- 
perience and are better versed in the law 
than the members of the Supreme Court and 
their law clerks. Can these Federal and 
State Judges always be wrong in these par- 
ticular matters? 
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From what I say, I would not want you t> 
believe that the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves in this whole field which I am dis- 
cussing today has been caused 100 percent 
by the Supreme Court. The Congress and 
the executive branch both today and in the 
past, share some of the responsibility. 

Let's look for a moment at just one phase 
of the Girard case. Here Congress shares part 
of the responsibility for not passing the 
Bricker amendment; the Executive in yield- 
ing to expediency; the Supreme Court for 
avoiding the real constitutional issue in- 
volved. 

Let's take this brief look at the result. 
Within the last few weeks we find that an 
alien Communist in this country, dedicated 
to its overthrow by force and violence if 
necessary, is. not guilty under the Smith Act 
until and unless he takes actual steps in 
urging some specific act or deed toward the 
overthrow of the Government by violence, 
He is now free to thumb his nose at con- 
gressional committees when asked to name 
his fellow conspirators and tell about their 
activities in the conspiracy. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
congressional investigating committees are 
strangled, handcuffed, and hogtied by new 
und undreamed-of restrictions so that they 
cannot deal effectively with a member of 
Russia’s fifth column or a common rapist. 

By contrast, last week the Supreme Court 
placed the stamp of approval on the policy 
of this Government and the law which per- 
mits an American boy who is drafted into 
the Army and compelled to serve in a for- 
eign country, to be tried by the courts of 
that country. He has no choice as to 
whether that service will be performed in 
the country of a friendly ally or in one 
which was bombing him at Pearl Harbor or 
sniping at him on Corregidor or Iwo Jima, 

This American boy, away from the re- 
straints of home, in a community where 
there is always animosity against occupying 
troops, if he transgresses the law, can be 
and has been tried against his will by the 
people of a foreign country. 8 

His trial not only starts in a biased, prej- 
udiced, and often hysterical atmosphere, but 
he is also deprived of the basic constitu- 
tional rights of every American—rights 
which his country gives to an alien Com- 
munist conspirator and a common rapist. 
He may be tried without a jury—without 
the presumption of innocence—without the 
right that his accuser be r to prove 
his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt—with- 
out the right of habeas corpus, without the 
right to face his accuser, without the right 
to cross-examine the witnesses against him, 
as provided by American procedures. 

Then, if this American boy is found gullty, 
he is often compelled to serve a sentence 
in a foreign jail, where the accommodations 
and standard of treatment are far below 
those in this country. In many instances, 
for the same offense in this country, he 
would be placed on probation. 

Gentlemen, the Constitution and the flag 
no longer follow the American soldier, 

But the strange thing about all of this is 
that the leftwing liberals in this country 
who shed oceans of crocodile tears over some 
Communist being asked embarrassing ques- 
tions by an investigating committee—have 
applauded or have been strangely silent 
about the loss of these basic constitutional 
rights by the guardians of our liberty and 
security—the American boy. 

The investigating committees of the Con- 
gress, the American Legion, the Daughters 
and Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Minute Women, and other patriotic organi- 
zations during the years have had some dark 
days in their fight against the internal sub- 
version of the United States. We have been 
bitterly attacked and maligned. We might 
as well admit that we and the American 
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people have suffered in the past few months 
some rather disastrous defeats. 

There are times when the situation be- 
comes so frustrating and seemingly hopeless 
that one is ready to give up. It is not the 
Communists who discourage us. It is their 
apologists in this country, so-called respect- 
able and influential citizens who are con- 
stantly vilifying the anti-Communists, who 
dishearten one. These are the people who 
are trying to convince the great mass of 
apathetic Americans that, if there ever was 
a danger, it is past—that we who are in this 
fight are beating a dead horse for publicity 
and personal aggrandizement—that Ameri- 
canism commissions and investigating com- 
mittees should be abolished and buried in 
ignominy. This cabal is making some head- 
way with help from high places, as high as 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

As Al Smith, a great Governor of your 
State, once said: Let's look at the record.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, perhaps the greatest au- 
thority on international subversion, in his 
Independence Day warning to the American 
people just last week said.: 

“Public apathy is the sure way to national 
suicide—to death of individual freedom. It 
allowed the Communists to penetrate and 
make satellites of once free countries, and 
it is presently enabling them to honeycomb 
and weaken the structures of the remaining 
countries, and there is today a terrifying 
apathy on the part of Americans toward the 
deadliest danger which this country has ever 
faced. Some of that apathy is deliberately 
induced, 

“The Communist Party in the United 
States is not out of business; it is not dead; 
it is not even dormant. It is, however, well 
on its way to achieving its current objective, 
which is to make you believe that it is shat- 
tered, ineffective, and dying. When it has 
fully achieved this first objective, it will 
then proceed inflexibly toward its final goal. 

“Let no one for a moment forget that the 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
is part and parcel of an international con- 
spiracy whose goal is conquest of the world. 
The Communist conspiracy will not halt its 
march automatically; it must be halted. 
Those who try to minimize its danger are 
either uninformed or they have a deadly ax 
to grind.” 

Within the last year the Attorney General 
of the United States, in his report to the 
President, said: 

“Communists and their agents will remain 
a serious threat to our internal security so 
long as Communist dictatorships threaten 
the peace of the world. It is only by con- 
tinuing to expose their tactics and activities 
that we shall prevent the resurgence of this 
international conspiracy in the United 
States.” 

That is in part what the investigating 
committees of the Congress are doing. That 
is what the Americanism Commission of the 
Legion, the Firing Line, and the American 
Legion magazine are doing. 

In spite of these and many more warnings 
by men who are in a position to know, many 
segments of our people, including the Su- 
preme Court, are falling into line and mak- 
ing a reality of the Communist Party's 
present objective. 

People are told that the investigating 
committees are beating dead horses; that 
they are exposing and smearing persons who 
merely joined the Communist Party many 
years ago as an intellectual excursion into 
Marxism. 

This is not so. 

As an example, let's look at a recent revela- 
tion of the committee, to determine the 
truth or falsity of these charges. 

Last year the committee began an Investi- 
gation of the illegal use of passports by 
American Communists and fellow travelers. 
A great hue and cry went up from the left- 
wing against the committee. It was charged 
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with censorship and violating civil rights— 
the right of Americans to travel freely abroad. 

The clamor, however, died down. The 
critics became strangely silent and turned 
their attack in another direction when the 
hearings revealed that passports were being 
obtained by fraud and perjury. Passports 
thus obtained were being used by Commu- 
nists to go behind the Iron Curtain and 
attack the United States at phony peace 
meetings and other gatherings. 

Let me give you just one example out of 
hundreds to show what was happening. 

Louis Wheaton, a college-trained man, in 
his application for a passport, stated under 
oath that he wanted to go to France and 
Switzerland to further his education. In- 
stead he went to Peiping, China. He made 
a series of radio talks over the Communist 
radio. They were monitored by our State 
Department. In his first speech, he said: 

“Tt is necessary to end war now being 
conducted with such horror and savagery. 
What has been done in the name of the 
United States against the peoples of Korea 
and China is an unspeakable shame before 
history and humanity. 

“I have seen the evidence that we are us- 

ing bacteriological warfare and jellied gaso- 
line to burn defenseless women, children, 
and the aged. I say the evidence is damn- 
ing.” 
A few days later, in another vicious attack 
against the United States, Wheaton charged 
American boys with ruthless and inhuman 
behavior. He said that in one village in 
Korea, he saw more than 300 children put 
into a warehouse, their mothers into an- 
other building: That gasoline was poured 
around the warehouse and set afire; that 
American boys then machinegunned the 
mothers as they rushed to save their children 
in the burning building. 

Is there any doubt that Louis Wheaton 
was giving aid and comfort to the enemy 
in a time of war? 

Yes; as I have said, there were those who 
claimed the committee was wrongfully in- 
terfering with Americans and their right to 
travel freely abroad when it was attempting 
to obtain evidence to warrant recommend- 
ing legislation to plug up loopholes and 
strengthen the laws relating to passports. 

An incident which brought world-wide at- 
tention in the last 2 weeks demonstrates tne 
necessity for such legislation. 

Russian-born George Zlatovskl and his 
wife were indicted for espionage and spying. 
Two years ago these two people made appli- 
cation for a passport. The court said that 
the State Department must either give them 
a passport or disclose why it was being 
refused. 

It is obvious from what has now happened 
that the security of the United States would 
have been jeopardized if the State Depart- 
ment had revealed that these people and 
others were being investigated for espionage, 
Therefore, under a court ruling which in- 
vades the prerogatives of the executive 
branch, the State Department was compelled 
to issue them a passport. As a result, we 
have had persons now indicted for espionage 
traveling freely abroad for 2 years on a 
United States passport. Now we must try 
to get them back to face prosecution. 

No, the Communist threat is not some- 
thing that is dead, something of the past, 
not something that is present in every other 
place in the globe but strangely absent in the 
United States. 

The Soviet leaders over the years have 
themselves laid down the challenge and blue- 
printed their program, which even the left- 
wing cabal should be able to read. 

Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, who was an instruc- 
tor in the Lenin School of Political Warfare 
in Moscow, said as early as 1931: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack. Our time 
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will come in 20 or 30 years." (Thirty years 
will be up in 1961.) 

“To win we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep, so we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalist 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

If the skeptical think that this is simply 
the mouthing of one of the Russian con- 
spirators and that, as has been so often 
stated, the Communist Party of the United 
States has no such objective, I call atten- 
tion to the statement of William Z. Foster, 
chairman of the Communist Party in the 


. United States. Foster said: 


“When a Communist heads the Govern- 
ment of the United States—and that day 
will come just as surely as the sun rises— 
the Government will not be a capitalistic 
government but a Soviet government, and 
behind this government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

My friends, is there any question but 
that we are engaged at this very moment 
in a war—in a struggle to the death with 
the Soviet Union? 

Americanism commissions of the American 
Legion all over the country are in the fore- 
front of the battle with this new, deadly, 
and sinister weapon of modern warfare. May 
God give us strength, courage, and wisdom 
to carry on to the end that we may combat 
the autocracy of both the classes and the 
masses, and safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy. . 


Food for Civilian Survival in Event of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OP NORTH CAROLINA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
confronted today by the startling fact 
that this Nation is utterly without a 
plan to meet the emergency food needs 
of its civilian population, in event of a 
nuclear war. 

This frightening situation is brought 
forcefully to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people in a report just released by 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The report sets forth the further fact 
that we have no plan in being to meet 
the emergency food needs of our allies, 
should war break upon us, 

Mr, Speaker, this subcommittee, head- 
ed by Representative VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
of New York, has rendered the Nation 
an immeasurable service in focussing at- 
tention on what it so fittingly describes 
as “perhaps the weakest link in the chain 
of defense planning.” This bipartisan 
group issued its report by a unanimous 
vote, without thought of politics but in 
OSEE of the safety of our Na- 

on. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, I shall insert the report in the 
Appendix of the Recor, so that the text 
may be readily available not only to the 
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Membership of the Congress but will be 
circulated throughout the Nation. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee’s 
report on food for civilian survival in 
€vent of war follows: 

FOR CIVILIAN SURVIVAL IN EVENT OF WAR 

In the event of nuclear war the United 
States is utterly without a plan to immedi- 
ately feed its civilian population, including 
its Territories and possessions, Moreover, 
there is no design in being for immediate 
availability of food for our allies. 

This constitutes perhaps the weakest link 
in the chain of defense planning, within 
America's boundaries, and in concert with 
Other nations of the free world. 

The subcommittee is aware of the many 
important civil-defense studies and pro- 
grams which are in process or have been 
completed. It recognizes that at the Fed- 
eral level very good work has been done in 
developing civilian-defense programs, and 
these haye been carried out in cooperation 
With the State and Federal agencies. These 

have included emergency feeding 
Of people evacuated from military installa- 
tions und urban communities. Valuable 
experiences also were gained in the na- 
mai alerts in 1956 and in 1957. Yet the 
Subcommi 
war should strike tomorrow the United 
States would find itself without an ade- 
Quate emergency food-reserve program. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act, known as 
Public Law 920, was enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1950. It was designed to protect 

e and property in the United States 

attack. It was foreseen that the at- 
tack could be “in any manner by sabotage 
Or by the use of bombs, shellfire, or atomic, 
Tadiological, chemical, bacteriological, or bi- 
logical means, or other weapons or proc- 
€sses" (sec. 3). The act is to be admin- 
by an administrator known as the 
Civil Defense Administrator with 
Power to delegate responsibility for prepar- 
ing national plans and programs and to 
Gelegate any of these responsibilities to 
the several departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. There is nothing in 
Public Luw 920 designed to sustain or pro- 
tect the civilian population in any foreign 
Country where the United States now has, 
or in the future will be required to have, 
military forces. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee was 
created on March 14, 1957, by Representative 

OLD D. Cootxr, chairman of the House 

ttee on Agriculture. One of its func- 

tions is to study and investigate the stock- 
Piling of food for national emergencies. 


REPORTS AND VIEWS ON STOCKPILING PRESENTED 


On June 12 and 13, 1957, the subcommit- 

tee held hearings on food stockpiling. Wit- 

appeared from the Department of De- 

Tense, Department of State, Department of 

the Interior; Department of Agriculture, the 

_ Office of Defense Mobilization, the National 

and the National Farmers Union. A 

representative of the Office of Civil Defense 
also attended these hearings. 

The subcommittee finds that 7 years after 
the enactment of Public Law 920 there is 
not in being a comprehensive or otherwise 
adequate overall food program aimed at 
Maintaining sufficient emergency food sup- 
Plies for the civilian population in the 
United States, its Territories and possessions. 
Of deep concern to the subcommittee, also, 
is the fact that there is no plan in being to 
Protect civilian populations in foreign ter- 

*ritorles which are part of the defense orbit 
Of allied military operations. 

The Department of Defense reported to the 
Subcommittee that it maintains only mini- 
mum stocks of food for the Armed Forces. 
Large additional quantities of food would be 
required for the military in the event of an 
attack. The Department of Defense depends 


ttee is forced to conclude that if- 
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upon the Department of Agriculture for as- 
surance that the needed food supplies will 
be available when and where needed. Yet 
no pian for strategically located civilian food 
stocks has been developed. 

The Department of Interior reported that 
United States Territories and possessions im- 
port from 20 to 90 percent of their food sup- 
plies from the mainland. Interruptions in 
ocean shipping would cut off normal food 
imports. For example, 2 of our most strate- 
gic areas, Guam and Alaska, import 90 and 
80 percent, respectively, of their food sup- 
plies. Another and perhaps even more seri- 
ous example is Hawali, where the people are 
dependent on food imports from the United 
States mainland. In the event of war enemy 
submarines or other type of warships could 
isolate the islands and force the people 
thereon to capitulate for lack of food. Yet 
no plans have been developed for emergency 
feeding in our Territories and possessions. 

The Department of State reported that our 
foreign policy embraces assistance to friendly 
countries who wish to build up reserves or 
strategic stockpiles of food. In some cases a 
part of the purchases of surplus foods under 
title I of Public Law 480 have been used to 
build more adequate food reserves, notably 
in India and Poland. Yet no plans have 
been formulated for United States coopera- 
tion with other countries in building stra- 
tegic food reserves to buttress our NATO and 
other military alliances. 

The Department of Agriculture presented 
to the subcommittee a detailed statement 
embracing explanations of what it has done 
in the way of formulating an overall program 
of food preparedness. The Department con- 
cluded its statement as follows: 

“The need {or stockpiling must be critical- 
ly examined, and it must be clear that there 
is a justifiable need, and that there is no 
satisfactory and less costly alternative for 
the safety of our people, before undertaking 
this difficult and expensive task.” 


FARMERS WANT CITY POPULATIONS PROTECTED 


The subcommittee was impressed by the 
position of the National Grange, a major 
farm organization, on the stockpiling of 
food near major centers of population. The 
Grange presented a statement saying in 
part: 

“The National Grange is particularly 
pleased that this subcommittee is holding 
hearings on food stockpiling for defense. It 
is a subject of tremendous importance. The 
welfare of millions of Americans is involved 
and perhaps even the survival of our coun- 
try in time of war. 

“The National Grange favors the estab- 
lishment of food reserves at strategic loca- 
tions throughout the country. We consider 
such reserves as a matter of fundamental 
prudence and a basic part of national pre- 
paredness. 

“As well as we have been able to learn, 
there is no emergency food plan in existence 
today. If there is one, it's a well-kept 
secret. © 

“If Baltimore (as an example) were hit by 
an enemy missile or bomb today, several hun- 
dred thousand people from Washington— 
along with survivors of the Baltimore at- 
tack—would be roaming the hills and val- 
leys of Virginia west of here by tonight or 
tomorrow. The Virginia counties west of 
here are not prepared to feed and take care 
of several hundred thousand refugees from 
Washington and Baltimore. The food isn't 
there. Without food and without a plan, 
there would be extreme disorder, to say the 
least.” 

Conditions would even be more chaotic in 
cities like New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and the rural areas 
surrounding them.) 

“There could be wheat in Minnesota, corn 
in Illinois, and beef in Nebraska, but it might 
as well be a million miles away unless there 
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is an orderly and practical plan for getting 
it to the hills of Virginia in time to be 
used. ef 

“If there ever Is an attack—or even the 
imminent possibility of an attack—it will be 
the farm countryside that will bear the bur- 
den of feeding and caring for the millions 
of our fellow Americans who come out from 
the cities to stay with us during the emer- 
gency. The farmlands would become the 
support areas—the place where a great many 
Americans would catch their breath and 
organize for the next step in fighting back. 
We hope against hope that all this may never 
happen, but if it ever does, we think food 
stockpiles will be vital—and cheap at any- 
price.” 

FINDINGS 


The survival and safety of the civilian 
population are the basic Tesponsibility of 
Government In times of enemy attack. This 
is not to say the States, private organizations, 
and individuals can abdicate their responsi- 
bilities. i 

In this respect it must be noted that in 
any major war the first enemy blow may be 
expected to fall upon concentrated civilian 
populations, to cripple industrial potential 
and in the expectation of destroying a peo- 
ple's will to resist. 

Food is the one indispensable element in 
survival and morale. Its presence would be 
likely to lessen fear and prevent panic and 
terror in an evacuating population of a city. 

The subcommittee finds (1) that such plans 
as have been devised under the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 are by no means suffi- 
cient in the event of an attack to take care 
of our American civilian population within 
the continental limits of the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions; (2) that 
there is absolutely no plan in being to sus- ~ 
tain or protect civilian populations of for- 
eign countries having allied military opera- 
tions or bases; and (3) that there is too 
much delegation of responsibility under Pub- 
lic Law 920. 

Insufficient urgency has been attached to 
the planning of emergency food supplies. 

We recommend that the Government move 
swiftly to formulate plans and gather facts 
to assure that emergency stocks of food com- 
modities will be available at accessible loca- 
tions as reserves against possible disaster. 

We have heard testimony regarding the 
vital importance of adequate food supplies 
in strategic locations in case of military 
operations. We consider an adequate emer- 
gency food program both within the United 
States and in friendly countries a vital part 
of our program of national and international 
defense. We consider the cost of such a pro- 
gram as much a part of the general cost 
of defense as the payments made for aircraft, 
bombs, missiles, ships, and tanks, 

This subcommittee recognizes that an 
emergency food program involves a number 
of problems, such as rotation of stocks, not 
encountered in other defense supply pro- 
grams. None of the peculiar problems are 
insurmountable, however, if the technical 
staffs of the executive agencies are given in- 
structions to develop remedies. 

We believe there should be a relocation 
of food-storage facilities throughout the 
country so that each major city will have 
strategic reserves in the accessible rural 
areas. We believe that these facilities can 
be planned, constructed, and operated in 
such a way that the food stocks can be ro- 
tated into normal trade channels and that 
the facilities can contribute to our ever- 
growing civilian needs for additional food 
storage. - 

We recommend that consideration be 
given to the utilization of existing under- 
ground facilities in the large metropolitan 
areas and the development of such new fa- 
cilities which, while serving a peacetime 
purpose, can be used to stockpile essential 
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food, water, and other necessities as a part 
of our national-defense program. 

We are convinced that the departments of 
Government mentioned in this report recog- 
nize the necessity for an overall food pro- 
gram attuned to possibilities of war or other 
national emergency and that each depart- 
ment wishes to cooperate in the solution of 
this problem: However, we believe that this 
matter of strategic food stockpiling is too 
important and too complex to be handled 
entirely by any single department of Gov- 
ernment, and that the authority created un- 
der Public Law 920 is insufficient to provide 
for all of the emergencies contemplated by 
this report. 

CONCLUSION 

The subcommittee finally recommends in 
the light of the above findings that the Pres- 
ident give this important problem his im- 
mediate attention, that he create a new co- 
ordinating board or council from personnel 
of existing agencies of Government, and that 
he delegate to it the specific authority and 
responsibility of devising plans for national 
and international food programs designed 
(1) to protect the civilian populations in the 
event of attack, and (2) that this subcom- 
mittee be kept informed of the planning of 
said board or council in order to propose 
such legislation as may be necessary to make 
the work of said board or council more ef- 
fective. 


Mundt Speaks His Mind on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the July 23, 1957, is- 
sue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. It is entitled These Days 
Monopt Speaks His Mind on Civil Rights.” 
It was written by Mr. George E. Sokol- 
sky, one of America’s most distinguished 
writers, who has always stood for the 
preservation of the principles of consti- 
tutional government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tuese Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
MUNDT SPEAKS HIS MIND ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Kart Munptr, who may be remembered 
as the star of the televised Army-McCarthy 
hearings, is a direct sort of person who 
somehow has avoided taking on the double- 
talking characteristics of so many public 
men, In discussing the civil-rights bill, 
now distracting the Nation, he said on the 
floor of the Senate: 

“I live in an area of the land where there 
are no political potentialities to cultivate on 
this issue, and no political actualities to 
consider.“ 

While to many this will only appear as an 
introductory statement to a long speech and 
the introduction of an amendment which 
may ultimately be accepted, to me it is ex- 
planatory of what is really wrong with our 
Congress. It is the explanation of the gen- 
eral fears of Senators and Representatives 
who say what they do not mean and sub- 
mit to pressures which they should be able 
to withstand. 

Senator Robert A. Taft was not nominated 
for the Presidency, although all representa- 
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tive Republicans felt that he should have 
been, not because he was disliked or dis- 
respected but because it was believed that 
he could not be elected, “political potential- 
ities to cultivate,” as Senator Munor puts 
it. Senator Joe McCarthy was destroyed po- 
litically and psychologically for the same 
reason—his political potentiality was no 
longer of value to the leaders of his party. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity is now slowly being slaughtered be- 
cause the Democratic leadership fears that 
its “political potentiality” is dangerous to 
them. 

Senator Mordor has coined an interesting 
phrase which explains why the present Con- 
gress displays so little courage in the face of 
the Supreme Court's unconstitutional as- 
sertion of legislative power—an assertion 
made on several occasions by the Court and 
always knocked down by Congress. James 
Burnham has an important and informative 
article on this subject in the National Review 
for July 20 which might be read tp advan- 


0. 

The issue that Senator Mounor ralses is the 
right to a jury trial which is denied those 
disobeying the civil rights bill. Obviously a 
provision in any bill denying trial by jury 
is unconstitutional. But what is the Con- 
stitution among politicians? Again Senator 
Murr comes up with a descriptive phrase, 
political actualities, which explains why so 
few politicians are ever philosophers, in the 
sense that they like to think out their prob- 
lems. 

In a way, it is amusing to see the dilemma 
of those who call themselves liberals. They 
want to guarantee by act of Congress civil 
rights to the Negro, making the Department 
of Justice a police agency to enforce the law; 
yet they would deny to the officials of a 
State, trial by jury if they evaded the law 
or violated it, fearing that no jury in the 
South would convict such an official. 

Therefore to win the 1960 election, they 
would risk losing one of our most sacred 
traditions, benefits and rights, namely, trial 
by jury. 

Senator Munpr calls attention to this 
danger: 

“* » * Opponents of the jury-trial amend- 
ment somberly claim that its addition would 
emasculate the civil-rights bill, that south- 
ern jurors might be reluctant to convict. 
This argument is as old as it is shortsighted. 
It is the same justification that was given 
for the establishment of the star chamber, 
for the ruthless acts of Parliament depriving 
colonists of jury trial, for the opposition to 
jury trial for workers involved in labor dis- 
putes. Historically viewed, it stands as the 
favorite argument of the absolutist, an in- 
dispensable tenet of tyranny or mobocracy.” 

That of course, is the essence of the prob- 
lem. The politicians are in a hurry to pass 
a bill that affects directly perhaps 15 million 
citizens and indirectly many more. The 
northern branches of both parties are com- 
peting for these votes. 


Random Thoughts on France, Frenchmen, 
and Algeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the French National Assembly made 
history, highly important history, when 
it approved 2 treaties with the avowed 
purpose of merging the economies of 6 
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European nations into an economic 
whole and also into an atomic power 
bloc. These nations comprise 175 mil- 
lion people. The action of France puts 
into effect treaties previously approved 
by Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, West 
Germany, and Luxembourg. These 
treaties laid down the legal foundation 
for, first, European Economic Commu- 
nity, and, second, European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

The first, for short, is called Euromar- 
ket and the second Euratom. These 
communities will function under 4 
supranational executive, as well as par- 
liamentary and judicial systems. To 
these three branches, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, the component nations 
surrender some of their national sover- 
eignty. It is hoped that these unions 
are only a beginning; that they will 
inevitably lead to a final European fed- 
eration and that eventually also Great 
Britain will join the plan. 

In both these projects, the six nations 
mentioned, under the aegis of the North 
Atlantic Alliance and under the protec- 
tion of their own defense forces, in ef- 
fect, deliver a massive defeat to Soviet 
Russia. Khrushchey and his gang have 
done all and sundry to prevent the for- 
mation of these communities. There 
were threats, coercions, blandishments, 
and inducements—all used to prevent 
any European unification. To the great 
credit of France and the other nations, 
the efforts of Russia were successfully 
resisted. Each of these nations will par- 
take of the strength of each other and 
will help restore the old European con- 
tinent as a major war power. Under 
Euromarket, France and her five neigh- 
bors create a single market in the na- 
ture of a customs union where all cus- 
tom barriers will be gradually leveled 
off, save against those nations outside 
the union. The plan will give a new 
impetus in turn to the British plan for 
a Free Trade Zone associated with Euro- 
market, and including most of the other 
free European nations. 

We in the United States welcomed the 
action of the French National Assembly 
and the approval of these momentous 
treaties. We do well to lend every aid 
and comfort to France and those other 
countries in this undertaking. 

I have been in France many times. 
Sometimes I wonder whether the 
French appreciate fully the glories and 
beauties of their own country. I believe 
it was George Bernard Shaw who para- 
phrased one of his own bon mots. He 
said, “France is a wonderful country. 
Why waste it on the French?” Many 
thousands of Americans appreciate 
France and flock to it every spring and 
summer. It is indeed the favorite mecca 
of American tourists. I love everything 
in France, except its bad plumbing. -~ 

Criticism is free in the United States 
and it is equally free in France, and the 
Americans and the French frequently 
carp at each other but no two countries 
or no two peoples have had such a long 
record of mutual friendship. America 
has never made war on France and 
France is the only major power in the 
world that has never made a war—hot or 
cold—on the United States. We have 
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fought against the British, the Spanish, 
the Italians, the Germans, the Japanese, 
the Chinese. Our present cold war with 
Russia has burgeoned with more ani- 
Mosities and hatreds than any hot war 
We fought, but France has been the ally 
of the United States and her friend ever 
Since we were a Nation and declared our 
dependence. 

There is a famous document in the 
Archives in Washington; it is a letter 
Sent by Gen. George Washington to his 
Military envoy in Paris on April 9, 1791, 
Which reads as follows: 

We are at this hour suspended in the bal- 
ance * + + our troops are fast approaching 
Dakedness. Our hospitals are without medi- 
cines and our sick without nutrition. In a 
Word, we are at the end of our tether and 
now or never, our deliverance must come. 


That deliverance did come. It came 
from France when our fortunes indecd 
Were at low ebb. 

It is well to remind some of the de- 

tors of France of that Washington 
letter. I would remind a certain gen- 
tleman of a famous legislative body of 
Our long hallowed friendship for and with 
He probably did not know of 
that letter when he made a recent speech 
Which has subjected him to condign 
eritieism—a speech which added fuel to 
& raging fire. He suggested that the 
United States use its good offices to solve 
the Algerian problem. That was a rash 
Statement. It betokened most serious 
Criticism of French policies. We are all 
entitled and may be under duty some- 
time to criticize the policies of the Amer- 
administration on the Algerian is- 
Sue, but when we consider the ill wind 
and distrust and jealously that have been 
Created in France by previous pro- 
nouncements of our officials and non- 
Officials on this subject, intervention of 
this character at this time is a very 
risky business. The gentleman in ques- 
tion rather oversimplified the whole is- 
Sue. He disregarded the many compli- 
Cations inherent therein. He has in- 
deed made a bad situation worse. The 
idea that he created—that the United 
States should intervene on behalf of Al- 
gerlan nationalists—has already stif- 
fened thier resistance against the French 
and has given rise to considerable out- 
breaks of brutality. The gentleman 
forgot that much of the trouble stemmed 
from the aid and comfort given na- 
tionalists by the Egyptian megalomaniac, 
Nasser. The latter has constantly ful- 
Minated against the French over his 
Cairo radio. He has been constantly 
sending arms and ammunition received 
from Soviet Russia into the rebel na- 
tionalist territory. 

It was refreshing to note that Secre- 
tary Dulles promptly and properly de- 
murred to the suggestion of intervention. 
Our ally, France, is deserving in her hour 
of need of our help—not our acute criti- 
cism and condemnation and inane sug- 
gestion of interference. 

I have been to Algeria. I am some- 
what acquainted with the situation. 
France, far from being guilty of im- 
Perialism, as charged, has steadily 
Sought to raise the standards of the 
people of Algeria through the years. I 
have seen great evidence of economic, 
cultural, and spiritual progress. The 
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gentleman in question gave no credit to 
France for all this. It may be true that 
France might have done more. 

Algeria has been in French hands for 
almost 200 years. It is a legal part of 
Metropolitan France, just as Alaska is 
a part of the United States. Most of 
its inhabitants are citizens of France. 
To show her anti-imperialism, France 
only recently gave independence to 
Tunisia and Morocco and helped con- 
vert her mandates over Lebanon and 
Syria into independent countries. 

France is on her way toward making 
peace with Algeria. Delicate diplomacy 
rather than intemperate attack is es- 
sential, I can testify that the people of 
Algeria at this time, particularly those 
in the south, are not ready for inde- 
pendence, eager as they are to move 
forward and undoubtedly working hard 
to reach such readiness. France plans 
to spend vast sums of money for the 
future education and advancement of 
Algerians. She is well-nigh impoverish- 
ing herself for this purpose, France has 
built many schools and hospitals and 
will build more. She has done much to 
remove the tin-can shanties and hovels 
found in the crowded Casbah of Algiers. 

The city of Algiers has a population 
of about 600,000, half of whom are Euro- 
peans. The municipality is led by a 
liberal, forward-looking mayor, Jacques 
Chevalier, who has made heroic efforts 
for slum clearance and good housing de- 
velopments. : 

Americans are prone to judge other 
countries by American standards. This 
is a fatal mistake. Gen. Leon-Augustin 
Guillaume, an able soldier who spent 
much of his career in north Africa, said 
of Morocco and Moroccans: 

You Americans always confuse the na- 
tionalists here with your own American fore- 
fathers, seeing them as fighters for inde- 
pendence against a colonial tyrant. You 
are quite wrong. The Moroccans are not 
this historic equivalents of the American 
colonists. If you must seek historical paral- 
lels, then the truth is that the Moroccans 
are the Indians, the indigenous people. 
Your American colonists never had to cope 
with native nationalism because they drove 
the Indians off the land, killed most of them, 
and cooped up the survivors on reservations. 
We French, however, did not drive our “In- 
dians" off the land. Instead, we showed 
them how to care for it with modern farm- 
ing methods. We explored the subsoil and 
found great mineral treasure. We did not 
steal those treasures frora them by offering 
them glass beads in exchange. We national- 
ized the phosphate fields of Morocco for the 
Moroccan state so that all the profits would 
go to the Moroccan people and you Ameri- 
cans call us colonial exploiters. Really, my 
friend, it is most exasperating. 


I believe Guillaume was eminently 
right. In his statement I would substi- 
tute Algeria and Algerians for Morocco 
and Moroccans. 

It is all very well for Americans to 
talk glibly on independence. Independ- 
ence does not necessarily mean democ- 
racy. It is, indeed, highly questionable 
whether Algeria should at this time re- 
ceive self-government. Such a gift may 
actually be dangerous, if not fatal. As 
Thomas F. Brady said, in a recent New 
York Times magazine article: 

To want to fly with one’s own wings im- 
plies serious preparation, trained men, sta- 
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bility, and political equilibrium—all things 
that cannot be acquired in a day or a year. 


Unfortunately, at this date violence in 
Algeria shows no abatement. The na- 
tional liberation front seems as strong 
as ever. The European element, num- 
bering 1,200,000, opposes any real con- 
cessions to the Moslems. The Moslems 
outnumber them 7 to 1, Many of the 
Berbers and Arabs want peace, but they 
are so cowed by the ruthless pressure of 
nationalist rebels that they dare not 
openly stand by France. We find in Al- 
geria a bleak picture. American Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate should be 
very careful in their remarks, lest they 
exacerbate the serious situation. Cer- 
tainly, it is ridiculous to urge cavalierly 
that the French grant immediate inde- 
pendence and ignore the labyrinth of 
difficulties inherent in the area, Mean- 
while, the Arab-Asian bloc in the United 
Nations is driving for a United Nations 
General Assembly debate—a debate 
which will only fan the embers of discon- 
tent and conflict. 

Whenever I get into mixed American 
company and I speak of France, many 
questions arise to the lips of my listen- 
ers. These are some of the questions: 
Will the French fight? Is France a re- 
liable ally? Why do they have 2-hour 
lunches? Why do not the French pay 
their taxes? Are the French anti- 
American? And so forth. 

Will the French fight? I will say they 
will, when properly provoked. Will the. 
French fight? ‘They have been doing 
nothing else for a century, indeed, for 
the past thousand years. The French 
have made manifest their courage in 
fighting many times in history, Reflect 
but a moment. See the bloody battle of 
Verdun. Verdun is a badge of courage 
that any nation would willingly wear 
with great pride. For almost a year the 
disciplined Germans and the undisci- 
plined French were locked in a deadly 
embrace, but it was the so-called tough 
Germans who gave way, and the French 
triumphed. 

Sometimes we hear it said that the 
French will not fight a crusade against 
Russia or against communism. Those 
who query forget that the Communists 
were thrown out of the French Govern- 
ment and purged from the army and the 
police away back in 1947, 10 years ago, 
and have not been able to come back 
into the army or the police or the Gov- 
ernment ever since. The French re- 
sisted all Communist endeavors to keep 
her out of the Atlantic Pact and to keep 
the Atlantic Alliance headquarters out 
of France. 

All this is to the credit of the demo- 
cratic French and they were able to 
challenge successfully, not only the Com- 
munists outside but inside of France, 
There are many nominal Communists in 
France. Remember, at times 1 out of 
every 4 French citizens vote Communist. 
The question might be asked, “Why do 
sO many Frenchmen vote Communist?” 
The preponderant number of French 
Communist voters are not Communists, 
There are about 4 million who are mal- 
contents, fed up with the failures and 
broken promises of some of the weak 
governments, and some of the adminis- 
trations of France have been weak. 
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These voters are tired of being gouged 
by profiteering speculators. They are 
weary of hot, cold, and colonial wars. 
They say, “Where else can I register my 
protest? How else can I frighten the 
Government into cleaning up whatever 
mess there may be?” They also add, 
“If I thought there was any chance the 
Communists would come into power in 
France, I would never vote for them.“ 

If the Communists ever try a coup 
d’état as they did in Prague, these so- 
called French Communists would go out 
on the barricades to stop them. 

Remember, General Eisenhower did 
not choose Paris for his headquarters 
or France as a key area for NATO be- 
cause he liked French wines or French 
hotels or the Champs-Elysees. Indeed, 
France strategically is a keystone of any 
European coalition. General Gruenther 
has put it this way: 

France is essential to the Atlantic Alliance. 
We need and want German troops, but not 
as a substitute to the French. No defense of 
Europe is possible without the participation 
of France. 


And the French do pay their taxes. 
Remember, the French national tax bur- 
den is as heavy as that of the United 
States, but unfortunately is not as equi- 
tably shared or as directly assessed as our 
taxes, Tax-evasion is practiced by the 
peasants and shopkeepers. They are 
difficult to control. But most French- 
men pay taxes, very heavy taxes. 

They also eat 2-hour lunches, but they 
do not take morning coffee breaks and 
afternoon teatime recesses, like the 
Americans and the British. Also, they 
work later. They work until 7 or 8 
o'clock. New York offices are empty at 5. 

Are the French anti-American? Some 
are, but most are not. They criticize 
us, we criticize them. But when we need 
them, they are on our side. 

One cannot praise France too much 
for its artistic creations. More than a 
half-million foreign students have en- 
rolled at the Sorbonne, more than at any 
other university in the world. From 
every corner of Europe and Asia have 
come students, writers, painters, archi- 
tects, engineers, to study in Paris. 

Here is an interesting bit of informa- 
tion: John Howard Payne wrote Home 
Sweet Home, one of the most homespun 
of American songs—in Paris. James 
Farrell wrote of that American boy, 
Studs Lonegan—in Paris. James Feni- 
more Cooper wrote of The Prairie of 
America while sitting in the sidewalk 
cafes in Paris. James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos 
Passos, John Steinbeck—all have made 
the pilgrimage to Paris and partaken of 
her inspirations and written glowingly. 

What would doctors do without the 
stethoscope? It was designed by Dr. 
Laennec in 1890. The stethoscope is a 
French instrument. The blind of the 
world can read, thanks to the ingenuity 
of a Frenchman named Louis Braille, 
who was also blind. When you next 
drink a glass of pasteurized milk, you 
might well give a toast to the great 
French biologist, Louis Pasteur. A 
measure of electrical current has been 
immortalized by the name of a French 
physicist, André-Marie Ampère, Louis- 
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Jacques Daguerre gave us the French 
photographic invention, the daguerro- 
type. Neon lights are the invention of 
the Frenchman, Georges Claude. The 
adding machine, the balloon, the gyro- 
scope, the screw propeller, smokeless 
powder, the machinegun, rayon, the 
thermometer—all were French inven- 
tions. Pierre and Marie Curie discovered 
radium. Marie Curie was the first per- 
son, and the only woman in history, to 
win the Nobel prize twice. 

Despite its political vicissitudes, France 
is the only major power on the continent 
of Europe that has remained loyal to 
democratic traditions. In the past 50 
years, Russia has gone Communist; Italy, 
Fascist; Germany, Nazi; Spain, Phalan- 
gist. France alone of the important 
continental powers never succumbed to 
any of these “isms” that seize Europe. 
She stood alongside democratic Britain 
and democratic America. 

In evaluating France, we Americans 
must see the picture whole. We cannot 
lose sight of the forest for the trees. We 
cannot pick out a little incident here and 
another incident there that might not 
be to our liking and judge her exclusively 
by those limited factors. France was a 
great country; France is a great coun- 
try, and will remain such, 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Clinton Trial and the Rights 
Bill,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Star of 
July 24, 1957.- 

This article bears most importantly 
on the bill which has been pending in 
the Senate, and I hope every Member of 
this body will read it carefully. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of July 24, 1957] 
CLINTON TRIAL AND THE RIGHTS BILL—PEND- 
ING LEGISLATION’s BAN ON JURY TRIALS IN 

SIMILAR INJUNCTION CASES CITED 

(By David Lawrence) 

On the surface it looks as if a southern jury 
of white persons did convict seven white 
persons for failing to obey a Federal court 
injunction against interference with inte- 
gration in a public school at Clinton, Tenn. 
This is being hailed in Congress as a vindi- 
cation of the right of trial by jury. But 
actually the case isn’t as simple as it appears. 

For the defendants at Clinton were really 
not entitled by law to a trial by jury and 
got that privilege only after a lot of pres- 
sure from public opinion throughout the 
country. 

The truth is the Department of Justice 
did its utmost to prevent a trial by jury 
and used precisely the same tactics as are 
now proposed in the pending civil-rights leg- 
islation. It sought to change the docket 
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in the case from one filed by private indi- 


viduals to one in which the United States 
would be a party. Under existing law, of 
course, any contempt case in which the 
United States Government is a party auto- 
matically takes away the right to trial by 
jury. To resort to the device of a change 
from private persons to the United States 
as a party is like changing the rules in the 
middle of any game. 

The judge in the case was on the spot. 
The Department of Justice was on the spot, 
too. Public criticism was mounting. The 
judge finally devised his own solution, He 
decided not to grant the request of the 
Department of Justice to change the docket- 
ing in the case. This removed the barrier 
against jury trial, and the case was tried in 
the names of the parties who originally filed 
it and a jury was then impaneled. 

Some interesting comments came from the 
judge during preliminary arguments. In 
the May 2 proceedings, Mr. Dobbs, an attor- 
ney for one of the defendants, was argu- 
ing before the judge that the injunction 
was too broad and that it enjoined everyone 
from everything: 

“Well, of course,” replied Judge Taylor, 
“you are entitled to your interpretation, and 
I am not saying that you are wrong in any 
respect. You are entitled to your views 
about it, but I want to say to you that in 
that injuction it was not the intention of 
fhe court to enjoin everybody and everything; 
it was the intention of the court to enjoin 
the persons that were named from interfer- 
ing, hindering, or impeding the carrying out 
of this order which was granted, I believe, 
on January 4, 1956. * * * 

“Tf the language used was construed that 
way by you, Mr. Dobbs, and by others, then 
it was an unfortunate choice of language 
by the court. In other words, when these 
matters are presented, the court is required 
to act. That was the language of the court. 
The court didn't have the time to spend a 
month, like you do on a brief, putting every 
sentence and exactly every word just where 
it ought to be.” 

Yet, out of the original 17 persons arrested 
and named as defendants in this case, 6 
were released before trial and 4 more after 
the jury acquitted them. Here were 10 law- 
abiding citizens hastily hauled before a judge 
for allegedly disobeying an injuction. They 
were not indicted by any grand jury. Their 
reputations were besmirched. They were 
led from their homes, handcuffed, and 
thrown into jail—all for allegedly violating 
a court injunction. If the Department of 
Justice had had its way, when it sought to 
change the docket in the case, there would 
not have been any jury trial. 

In the cases which would be brought un- 
der the injunction power by the pending 
civil-rights legislation, the United States 
would be party to the suits from the begin- 
ning. Hence, unless Congress actually in- 
serts the requirement that a jury trial be 
given to those who are charged with acts 
committed or words spoken outside the 
courtroom, there will be no jury trial such as 
was granted by an accidental turn of events 
to the defendants at Clinton, Tenn. 

The case now goes up on appeal through 
the higher courts, and eventually the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will have 
to decide whether those defendants who 
stand convicted today—and who did no more 
than associate with one another to express 
opinions to their fellow citizens on the sub- 
ject of segregation in the schools—are to be 
given the same benefits so generously be- 
stowed on members of the Communist Party. 
For in recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
it was ruled that freedom of speech, as 
guaranteed by the first amendment of the 
Constitution, includes the right publicly to 
advocate even the forcible overthrow of the 
Federal Government itself, 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Occasion of the graduation of our 
daughter, Judy, at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity last month, it was the privilege 
of parents and friends attending the 
exercises to hear the commencement ad- 
dress given by Mr. Lawrence A. Appley. 

Mr. Appley chose as his subject Indi- 
Vidual Security, and in the development 
of his thesis he presented a basic tenet of 
Christianity: That the only real security 

in “well-founded confidence, cer- 
tainty, and faith.” 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
will include the full text of Mr. Appley’s 
address to those fortunate young people 
who are now entering responsible careers 
of adulthood. I believe that we of the 
Older generations will also find a pro- 
found stimulus in the forthright discus- 
Sion of individual security. 

INDIVIDUAL SECURITY 
(Commencement address delivered by Law- 
rence A. Appley, president of the American 

Management Association, Inc., at Ohio 

Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, on 

June 10, 1957) 

President Flemming, honored guests, mem- 

of the class of 1957, their friends and 
relatives, little did I realize when I sat in 
your position 30 years ago that I would ever 
be standing here some subsequent year pre- 
senting the commencement address. It is 
With a sense of heavy responsibility and deep 
humility that I accept this honor. I feel it 
Particularly as a member of the distinguished 
Class of 1927 and of the debate team to 
President Flemming has referred in 

his opening comments. 

Ever since I was initially asked to appear 
on this platform, I have been thinking day 
and night of what might be the one thought 
I would like to leave with you this morning. 
Out of the years that I enjoyed in this in- 
stitution and the years I have had since leav- 
ing it, what stands uppermost in my mind in 
its simplest form is this: In this day and 
age, when security seems to be a paramount 
Consideration, educated and intelligent peo- 
ple should face squarely the proposition, 
What is real individual security and what are 
the most reliable means by which one may 
attain it? : 

We are living in an age that is character- 

by an intense drive for individual secu- 
Tity, as well as a general unwillingness to 
earn it. Last week at the Statler Hotel in 
New York, president Fiemming was a member 
Of a distinguished panel that was discussing 
the ways and means by which the modern 
top executive looks for future management 
talent and the indexes of such talent. The 
members of this panel, in addition to presi- 
dent Flemming. were the presidents of: Corn 
Products Refining Co., the Boston and Maine 
d. Chicopee Manufacturing Co., and 

the American Stores Corp. 

In the course of the discussion, a comment 
was made that if a college senior, being in- 
terviewed for a possible position with a com- 
Pany, should ask as his first or second ques- 
tion about the company’s pension plan, there 
Was little use to talk with him much beyond 
that. Another observation was to the effect 
that a most important quality in a manage- 
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ment candidate is a willingness to work. 
This is an old saw, but it still ranks high, 
regardless of how little it may impress some 
people today. 

What is securify? Whenever I am faced 
with a question of this nature, I am inclined 
to rely upon the dictionary and I find there 
that security is freedom from care and 
apprehension; freedom from doubt; freedom 
from danger and risk; well-founded confi- 
dence, certainty, and faith.” Let us examine 
each of these types of security that have 
been so clearly outlined here. 

“Freedom from care and apprehension” 
we should not have. This is for the irre- 
sponsible. Those in this life who are worthy 
of their salt are deeply concerned about the 
consequences of their actions and about the 
activities of those for whom they have some 
sense of responsibility. There is no escape 
from care and concern for those who are con- 
sidered to be reliable. 

“Freedom from doubt” we should not 
want. This is for the happy imbecile. In- 
tellectual curiosity is highly desirable for 
those who would be the leaders in life. 
Accepting everything at its face value is a 
shallow trait. 

“Freedom from danger and risk” is impos- 
sible. This can only be in terms of economic 
freedom or physical well-being, which cannot 
be guaranteed in any case. 

Just a few years ago, one of the vice presi- 
dents of my organization was telling me 
how he had just completed a comprehensive 
physical examination through which he went 
regularly every year. He had been given a 
complete good bill of health. I have never 
known one to be any more conscious of his 
physical condition. Two hours after telling 
me this, he dropped dead in his office. This 
is happening all around us. Physical se- 
curity cannot be possessed by any human 
being. 

Now, let us take a look at economic secur- 
ity. According to a radio talk by Ervin Seale 
on Sunday, December 18, 1955, there are 
some very interesting facts about a group of 
men whom no one would question had eco- 
nomic security many years ago. During the 
year that I entered Ohio Wesleyan as a 
freshman—1923—a meeting was held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago attended 
by nine of the world’s greatest financiers. 
Let us look at whom they were and what 
happened to them within the next 25 years. 

One was the president of the world’s larg- 
est independent steel company, Charles 
Schwab. He died a bankrupt and lived on 
borrowed money for 5 years before his death. 

The president of the largest utility com- 
pany, Samuel Insull, died a fugitive from 
justice and penniless in a foreign land. 

The president ot the largest gas company, 
Howard Hopson, lost his mind. 

The greatest wheat speculator, Arthur Cut- 
ton, died abroad, insolvent. 

The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Richard Whitney, spent a number of 
years in Sing Sing Penitentiary. 

A member of the President's Cabinet, Al- 
bert Fall, was pardoned from prison so he 
could die at home. 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street, Jesse 
Livermore, died a suicide. 

The head of the greatest monopoly, Ivar 
Krueger, died a suicide. 

The president of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements, Leon Fraser, died a sui- 
cide. 

If this be security, anyone who wishes it 
can have it. I certainly would not identify 
it as the kind of security worthy of one’s 
search. 

Well-founded confidence, certainty, and 
faith—this is the only real security. This is 
the reward of a good life. 

The basic purpose of life, the reason for 
life is to contribute more to society than we 
take from it. Anyone who is physically and 
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mentally fit has no right to much consider- 

ation if he or she does not produce more 

than he or she consumes. What a terrific 

amount of confidence it gives a person when 
Be or she realizes that life is really worth- 
while and of value to others. 

The only real security for an individual 
is, therefore, the capacity to render a service 
which the community needs and wants. One 
could lose everything material which he has 
tonight, but with the ability and the skill 
to render a service which society wants, he 
starts right off again tomorrow morning with- 
out any insecurity whatsoever. It was once 
my privilege to know a retired vice president 
of the Ward Baking Co. by the name of Sam 
Graphlin and he had a definition of happi- 
ness that I have never forgotten—"Pick out 
the thing you can do better than anything 
else and do it so well that people will send 
for you and pay you to do it.” 

A further definition of real security, in 
addition to capacity to render a needed serv- 
ice is: A feeling of worthwhileness, and a 
continuing sense of attainment. What im- 
pact is one having or has one had? This 
is the real test of individual security. 

Is the class of 1957 any better because you 
are a member of it? Is your sorority or fra- 
ternity any better because you have been 
in it? Is the atbletic squad on which you 
served a good one because of your contri- 
bution to it? Have the literary, the dra- 
matic, or the music activities of this school 
. — any better because of your participa- 

on 

Is Ohio Wesleyan any better because you 
have been here? Have you done anything 
consciously to improve the conditions you 
did not like, or have you gone through com- 
plaining and taking things as they come 
without any effort on your part to leave 
your footprints? Is the alumni organization 
going to be any stronger because you are 
now a member of it? 

Will the job you go to be any better done 
because you are on it? Will the home you 
have be any better because you are in it? 
Will your children be any better because 
you are one of their parents? What has 
been and what will be your impact upon 
people and life about you? The answers to 
these questions will determine what sense 
of attainment you possess, and sense of at- 
tainment is what gives one confidence, cer- 
tainty, and faith in oneself. 

The basic purpose of education is to help 
train human beings in how to attain some- 
thing of value, how to get things done. 
How does one have an impact on the world 
about him? How does one attain this feel- 
ing of worthwhileness? The formula is quite 
simple and it applies to any activity in life. 

First, set objectives; determine what it is 
you want to see done or get done; establish 
long-range plans which reflect the impact 
you wish to have. 

Second, organize your work in a way that 
these objectives can be attained. This means 
a determination of what has to be done to 
reach the goal. It takes some carefully or- 
ganized thinking. : 

Third, train oneself for the work to be 
done. If we know clearly what it is we 
want to accomplish, if we have organized the 
work that is required to accomplish it, then 
it should be clear what knowledge, skills, 
and capacities we must have to do the re- 
quired work. It is then easy to determine 
what training is required. 

Fourth, evaluate the progress of the work. 
Is it being done satisfactorily enough to as- 
sure attainment of the established objec- 
tives? This requires careful, periodic atten- 
tion to measurements of effectiveness. 

Fifth, take the corrective action indicated 
by the evaluation of progress. Be decisive. 
Do not leave things to chance. Real leaders 
act rather than react. They do not wait for 
the future; they determine the future. 
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To summarize what has been sald here 
about how to attain individual security, take 
these steps: Set objectives; organize work; 
train for work; evaluate work; correct work 
action and attitudes. 

All of this approach just outlined must 
be sprinkled with idealism. Our objectives 
must be set high. There is no better guide 
than fundamental basic Christian ideals. 

There is much loose criticism today of 
those who are reaching for the unattainable. 
There is the laughing, snarling, cynic who, in 
his earthly realism, belittles the dreamer. 
It is this type of person who says: “Why 
set and publicize ideals which cannot be 
reached?” Such people were adequately 
answered by Thomas Watson, Sr., the late 
president of International Business Ma- 
chines, who said: When you reach for the 
stars, you will never get a star, but neither 
will you get a handful of mud.” 

In conclusion, it has been the contention 
of this presentation this morning that the 
only attainable, retainable, and admirable 
individual security is confidence in self, 
certainty, and faith. This can be attained 
by setting worthwhile objectives and by 
developing the skills and abilities to attain 
these objectives. 

Might I suggest in all humility that it 
helps once in a while to get down on one’s 
knees and pray God for help. It is a 
good thing in the morning to thank God 
for another day and for strength to make 
it a day of value in your life. It is a good 
thing at night before going off to sleep to 
thank God for the day just past—good, bad, 
or indifferent. There is nothing more pre- 
cious than a day of life and regardless of 
what has happened during it, it has been a 
Gay of experience and this adds to every 
life. 

My final plea is that If one cannot accept 
some of the thoughts contained herein, he or 
she at least not be a cynic. I am reminded 
of an experience I had some years ago when 
I climbed Mount Vesuvius. It was in erup- 
tion for the first time since 1929. 

Mount Vesuvius was just like an inverted 
ice cream cone with the tip blown off. The 
crater inside the jagged edge of the tip 
was about a mile across and right in the 
center of it, a new tip to the cone was form- 
ing. It was about the size of a hill. The 
volcano would boil and steam and blow 
tons and tons of lava into the air which 
would settle back on this new cone being 
formed within the crater. 

As I approached this new center cone, I 
was conscious that it had a regular rhythm. 
It would growl and groan and boil for about 
4 minutes to the watch and then would blow 
tons and tons of lava into the air. As I 
walked around on the windward side of the 
base of this new one, I came upon a little 
fellow about 5 feet high. He had come up 
out of a crack in the crater’s floor. There he 
stood in all of his pride with a tip on him 
just like the mouth of a fish. He sounded 
like a tugboat as he puffed, puffed, puffed, 
and blew these smoke rings out of this fish- 
like mouth. As I watched him, I realized 

„that he, too, had a rhythm and that it was 
related somewhat to the mother cone. 

As the mother cone would rumble, and 
growl, and groan, this little fellow would 
go “chug, chug, chug—chug, chug, chug.” 
Then, as the mother cone blew tons and tons 
of lava into the air, this little fellow would 
hesitate momentarily and then go “pit and 
blow one little piece of lava out. 

It came into my consciousness how much 
like many people that little cone was. 
While the great majority of the people in 
the world are working and struggling to 


produce something, this little fellow goes 


on chug, chugging about his business 
bothered by and impressed by no one. Then, 
when some section of the world of humanity 
suddenly produces something, this little 
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fellow goes “pfft” and continues about his 
own little business. He is the cynic. 

My plea is, let us get in on the big show 
because this show is governed by a basic 
plan of civilization which, in turn, is con- 
trolled by a supernatural power which we 
call God. z 


South Now Getting National Hearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an out- 
standing article by Mr. Ray Tucker 
which appeared in the July 19, 1957, issue 
of the Greenville (S. C.), News. It is en- 
titled South Now Getting National 
Hearing.” Mr. Tucker is one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished newspaper 
writers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sourn Now GETTING NATIONAL HEARING 

(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—Veterans on Capitol 
Hill admit that they have rarely witnessed 
such a skillfull parliamentary operation as 
southern Senators have staged in their bat- 
tle against the extreme civil-rights bill orig- 
inally proposed by the administration, 

While their first objective is defeat or 
drastic modification of the measure, a sec- 
ondary is to present the South's 
viewpoint on the racial problem, as well as 
its difficulties, to the American people. 
There are psychological as well as political 
undertones to their strategy. 

They have contended, at least until re- 
cently, that non-South mediums of commu- 
nications have not presented their side of the 
controversy to their audiences and readers. 
Now, for the first time since the dark days 
of Reconstruction, they have had that op- 
portunity. Moreover, they are speaking for 
the new South that has emerged since World 
War I. 

DEBATE ON HIGH PLANE 

They have performed this task with re- 
markable restraint, relying on close legal ar- 
guments rather than on political or emo- 
tional exhibitions, There have been no rant- 
ers or demagogs such as “Cotton Tom“ 
Heflin, of Alabama, “The Man” Bilbo, of Mis- 
sissippl or “Kingfish” Huey Long, of Louisi- 
ana 


In fact, such leaders and strategists as Sen- 
ator Ricard B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, and 
Senator SAMUEL J. Ervin, JR., of North Caro- 
lina, have routed the ablest advocates of the 
civil-rights bill. Ervin was a former chief 
justice of his State’s supreme court, and 
RUSSELL was speaker of the Georgia General 
Assembly when he was only 26 years old. 

The two leaders—Senator Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON, of Texas, and Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNow ann, of California—also have used 
their influence to keep the debate on a high 
plane, 

THREATS OVERLOOKED 


The southern bloc has concentrated on 
two originally unnoticed sections of the 
measure which, in their opinion, offend the 
Americans’ sense of fair play and equality 
before the law. Even President Eisenhower 
did not appreciate their threat to civil lib- 
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erties as essential and fundamental as the 
right to vote and to attend unsegregated 
schools, 

Even such “liberals” as Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming, and Senator CLIN- 
TON P. ANDERSON, Of New Mexico, were 
shaken when their attention was called to 
these proposals in floor debate. 

The first, of course, is the provision for a 
juryless trial of persons alleged to have vio- 
lated general and vague sections of the civil- 
Tights bill. Nobody can say now what future 
United States prosecutors will regard as vio- 
lations. 

The result will be endless litigation and 
court delays, especially in view of the atti- 
tude of the legal staff of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored People. They have indi- 
cated that they intend to police and super- 
vise whatever enforcement methods may be 
established, should the bill pass. 


COULD CAUSE FRICTION 


The second provision offensive to many 
fairminded people is that which permits 
the President to call on the military or 
militia to enforce the proposed statute, 
which could mean the use of colored troops. 

Such an action would endanger the gen- 
eral peace and worsen relations between the 
races. Nor would it tend to endear the na- 
tional-defense forces with the population 
against which they were dispatched. 

Finally, southern spokesmen ask another 
question which has gained them sympathy 
and understanding in other sections of the 
country: K 

Is the Congress of the United States 
willing to classify and condemn so many 
millions of Americans as “second-class citi- 
zens"? 


Francis J. Larkin Elected President of 
American Law Student Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent release of the American 
Bar Association relative to Mr. Francis 
J. Larkin, a constituent of mine from 
Milford, Mass., and a student at George- 
town University Law Center, who was 
recently elected President of the Ameri- 
can Law Student Association, 

That such a great honor should come 
to this brilliant young man from my dis- 
trict is gratifying indeed and impressive 
testimony of the high regard in which 
he is held by his fellow students of this 
association. 


I am happy to extend to him and his 
distinguished family heartiest congratu- 
lations upon this well-merited honor and 
express the hope that Mr. Larkin will 
enjoy a most successful administration 
as president and continued success in his 
legal career, 

I may say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
the people of my district and State join 
me, I am sure, in expressing our pride in 
the progress of this fine young man. I 
have no doubt that his achievements to 
date, not only reflect his high character 
and ability, but presage for him out- 
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standing advancement and success in the 
years to come. 
The release follows: 
2 Tonk, July 16.—Francis J. Larkin, a 
2 of Georgetown University Law Cen- 
Tin W. m, D. C., was today elected 
President of the American Law Student As- 
jection, a national organization of 40,000 
1 Students with chapters in 115 law schools 
the United States. f 
We in is a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
et pdt Mass., and formerly served as a 
8 Cult vice president of the American Law 
tudent Association. At Georgetown he was 
President of the Student Bar Association, and 
Was a member of the Georgetown team which 
1 t year won the championship of the na- 
8 moot court competition sponsored by 
ad Association of the Bar of the City of 
ew York. 7 
d is a resident of Milford, Mass. In 
in new post he will have an extensive speak- 
158 itinerary embracing many of the Nation’s 
W schools and bar associations, The 
can Law Student Association is the 


Student affiliate of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have often had occasion to state on the 
mate flooor that our laws are only as 
good as the people who administer them. 
the present administration we 
have time after time found administra- 
tors appointed who are out of sympathy 
With the basic legislation they are sup- 
Posed to be administering. 

An excellent case in point has been the 

Tecord of the National Labor Relations 

d since 1953. The current issue of 
Textile Labor has an article entitled 
“Ike’s NLRB: Its Bias Is Showing.” The 
article recounts statistics to back up its 
allegations of the contrasting record 
achieved by the new NLRB as compared 
With its pre-1953 predecessors in the 
areas of unfair labor practice charges and 
complaints. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle by Alexander Uhl be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ixr's NLRB: Irs Bras Is SHOWING 
(By Alexander Uhl) 

Like the old gray mare, the National Labor 
Relations Board ain't what it used to be— 
but there's nothing to joke about after 
You've made the comparison, 

Once the NLRB was—or was meant to be— 
& neutral agency, But under the Eisen- 
hower administration it has degenerated into 
a club. designed to beat labor to its knees. 
The NLRB's own annual report for the year 
ending June 1956 proves that in tables of 
Cold figures. 

Tear the report apart, and you'll find four 
major ways labor has been hit heavily. Both 

decisions and actions within the 
Board itself have encouraged management to 
flail away with the Taft-Hartley Act's built- 
in bludgeons more vigorously than they did 
in the past. 
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The thing that hits you in the eye right 
off the bat is the way the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel has been used to beat unions 
down and down and down. 

The second way labor is being crimped 
shows in the drastic reduction of union vic- 
tories in representation elections during the 
period the NLRB has been controlled by 
Eisenhower appointees. 

The third factor is that employers have 
been greatly encouraged to bring charges 
against unions. While at the same time— 
and this is the fourth area in which the 
change has occurred—unions have been 
losing more appeals on unfair labor practice 
cases, 

On each of these fronts, hope is dwindling 
for the fair shake labor once expected. But 
particularly harmful has been the impact of 
the General Counsel—especially the swath 
cut while the office was in the hands of 
Theophil C. Kammholz from March 1955 to 
January 1957. 

Before the Senate confirmed Eisenhower's 
appointment of Kammholz. responsible 
union leaders reeled off his dreary antilabor 
record (Textile Labor, September 1955). At 
that time, they warned of the consequences 
that could be expected once this Chicago 
management lawyer was handed such un- 
restricted power. 

That the office is one of such tremendous 
striking power can be attributed, of course, 
to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Un- 
der the Wagner Act, the General Counsel 
was the servant of the Board. With the ar- 
rival of Taft-Hartley in 1947, his office was 
given separate stature. And to compound 
this, the Board cravenly handed him even 
more authority—the right to hire, fire, dis- 
cipline, and maintain the regional offices of 
the NLRB. 

The dire result of this can easily be il- 
lustrated. Suppose a regional officer receives 
an unfair-labor-practice charge filed by a 
union. 

In the first place, since that regional officer 
was picked by and is at the mercy of the 
General Counsel, not the Board, his deci- 
sion.is preordained. He'll base his decision 
on how the General Counsel thinks and 
would act in such a situation. With a 
Kammholz in the saddle, chances of dis- 
missal are high. 

Add to that the fact that the union can 
appeal this dismissal only to the General 
Counsel (the man who really dismissed it in 
the first place) and not the Board, and you 
can see the farce made of justice. 

One union attorney estimated that less 
than 1 percent of these dismissals are now 
reversed by the General Counsel. And the 
General Counsel’s decision is final. There 
is no higher tribunal in such cases. 

What happened when Kammholz took over 
is there to see in the NLRB’s report. 

The machinery works this way. Unions or 
individuals bring an unfair-labor-practice 
charge against an employer (or vice versa). 
Then it's up to the General Counsel to de- 
cide whether or not to prosecute, If he 
decides to, he issues a complaint. If he 
doesn't, he dismisses the charge. 

Before Kammholz, roughly 75 to 80 per- 
cent of all charges filed were brought by 
unions and individuals against management. 
And logically enough, just about 75 to 80 
percent of all complaints issued by the Gen- 
eral Counsel were against employers. The 
first year of Kammholz’ tenure saw a violent 
change. 

In 1955, for instance, the percentage of 
charges brought against unions was only 
29.3 as against 70.7 against ent. 
Yet, the percentage of complaints issued by 
Kammholz against labor shot up to 42.3. 

In 1956, it got even worse. The percentage 
of charges against labor was only 33.1 in 
contrast to 66.9 against management. But 
Kammholz’ percentage of complaints against 
unions leaped up to 56 percent while those 
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against management were only 44 percent. 

Clearly, here was a complete flipflop of 
the normal pattern. Here was powerful evi- 
dence the union leaders were right when 
they charged Kammholz with antilabor bias. 

The year 1956 marked the first time in the 
history of Taft-Hartley that complaints 
against unions went over the half-way 
mark—even though the charges filed against 
labor were actually less than half those filed 
against management. 

A similar trend is apparent in the decline 
of union election victories. In 1953—when 
the board’s complexion shifted as Truman 
appointees were replaced by Eisenhower's 
choices—unions won 73 percent of the elec- 
tions. A year later that igure had dropped 
to 65 percent. 

Even sharper was the falloff in the number 
of workers in units which chose bargaining 
agents. This statistic dropped from 79 per- 
cent in 1953 to 63 percent in 1956. 

Union leaders concede a less favorable at- 
titude on the part of the board toward 
unions. What really distresses them is that 
this blow can be blamed on the Eisenhower 
board's widening of the “free speech” rights 
of employers. 

These decisions haye emboldened manage- 
ment to the point where intimidation of 
workers is becoming more open and more 
common—a bitter, first-hand experience 
textile workers know only too well. 

In any event, the figures are clear: In 
1952 there were 584,030 employees in units 
that chose bargaining agents. In 1956 there 
were 291,292, 

At the same time the board was giving 
employers encouragement to file charges 
against unions. From 1952 through 1956, 
employers’ charges against unions leaped 
100 percent. Last year they repreesnted 16 
percent of all charges filed and 47 percent 
of those filed against unions, a jump of 12 
percent over 1955. 

And while employers were being patted on 
the back into believing they could win their 
cases pgainst unions, labor was getting the 
back of the hand by losing more appeals to 
the NLRB to resolve unfair labor practice 


charges. 

The 1956 figures show a drop of 44 percent 
as union confidence in the board dwindled. 
In 1952, 75 percent of the unfair labor prac- 
tice charges brought against employers were 
brought by unions, By 1956, this percentage 
had dropped to 63. 

It doesn't take a posse to discover that, 
more and more, labor is finding the NLRB 
openly unsympathetic to its cases. The old 
gray mare Is showing her heels. 


Kammholz’ black record 


Percentage of unfalr | Percen of un- 
labor practices fair la prac- 
charges against— tices complaints 

Year — 


Employers} Unions Employers] Unions 


77.3 2.7 09. 2 30.0 
78.2 21.8 73.8 25.2 
77.0 23.0 77.8 22 
79.1 2.9 79.5 20.5 
79.0 21.0 83.1 10.9 
80.6 19.4 79.7 20.3 
73.7 25.7 72.0 2. 0 
70.7 29.3 57.7 42.3 
66.9 33.1 44.0 56.0 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the article state that we are pro- 
tecting our labor as much as we protected 
it during the past years? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret to say that 
the article does not demonstrate that 
kind of consideration. It shows, to the 
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contrary, that that is not being done. 
The Senator from South Carolina has 
always been a friend of the working peo- 
ple, and he will find this article of great 
interest to himself and to his constitu- 
ents. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question has been raised by Senator 
Lausch, of Ohio, and others as to who 
is the author of the civil-rights legisla- 
tion, This question has been asked 
many times in and out of the halls of 
Congress. 

For the information of the United 
States Congress, I advise that the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild on July 27, 1955, 
wrote the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, chairman, 
Subcommittee No. 2, House Committee 
on the Judiciary, a letter, a copy of which 
was sent to the other members of that 
subcommittee, and amongst other things, 
that letter said: 

The National Lawyers Guild, which has 
pledged its full effort to secure a compre- 
hensive civil-rights statute and which 
drafted the model civil-rights bill, urges you 
to report favorably upon one of the pending 
comprehensive bills, such as H. R. 389 or 
H. R. 3688, in this session of the 84th 
„n Congress. x 

On April 23, 1956, the National Law- 
yers Guild wrote the various members of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
and, among other things, said: 

The guild drafted the model omnibus 
Civil Rights Act because we believe that the 

of legislation can have a strong 
effect upon the positive action of individ- 
uals, as well as providing a method of pun- 
ishing those who violate the constitutional 
and moral principles of equal protection of 
the law and equal treatment regardless of 
race, color, or creed. The United States 
Supreme Court's decisions outlawing dis- 
crimination and segregation in public 
schools, universities, and recreational facili- 
ties have laid down a pattern which has 
already been followed in some parts of the 
country and in some aspects of life, and it 
only needs the coercive force of some addi- 
tional Federal legislation to give the 14th 
and 15th amendments new life and strength. 


Reference to hearings before Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, Ist session, pages 170- 
187, will show the contents of H. R. 389, 
and on pages 187-204 will be found H. R. 
3688, both introduced in the 84th 
Congress. 

Reference to the same hearings, pages 
325-347 will show the legislation pro- 
posed by the then Attorney General, 
Hon. Tom Clark, before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the 81st Con- 
gress, together with his arguments and 
his legal discussions. 

A casual reading of H. R. 389 and 
H. R. 3688, together with the legislation 
proposed by Attorney General Tom 
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Clark in the 81st Congress, will com- 
pletely demonstrate that there is noth- 
ing new and novel in the proposals of 
Attorney General Brownell which are 
now pending in Congress. Indeed, a 
study of that legislation will show that 
the same drastic powers for injunctive 
relief, to be instituted by the Attorney 
General, were then and there recom- 
mended. The only difference that I 
have been able to discover is that the 
Brownell legislation ‘provides civil rem- 
edies, whereas the other legislation pro- 
vided for civil and criminal remedies. 
With this single exception, there is a 
marked similarity. 

Doubtless the National Lawyers Guild 
claims great credit for the pending legis- 
lation. It might be well to ask them if 
the Brownell .legislation substantially 
represents their brain child. 

Certainly it is interesting to observe 
that the omnibus legislation heretofore 
referred to, which the National Lawyers 
Guild in a resolution passed at their 1956 
convention said they proposed, contains 
almost identical provisions relating to 
the setting up of a commission, the duties 
of the commission, the salaries of the 
commission, the use of uncompensated 
personnel, the establishment of a civil- 
rights division, and the appointment of 
an Assistant Attorney General, deals 
with the same provisions in the con- 
spiracy statute on civil rights. and em- 
powers the Attorney General to seek 
injunctive relief. Certainly, the Attor- 
ney General must have had these omni- 
bus bills before him when he prepared 
this legislation, although it is possible 
that he did not investigate the author- 
ship. I feel reasonably certain that the 
Attorney General did not know the 
claimed authorship of those omnibus 
bills, because he is proceeding to have the 
National Lawyers Guild listed as sub- 
versive. 


Resolution Calling for a Study by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the Censorship Practices 
of Television and Radio Networks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been shocked by recent reports that ma- 
jor television and radio broadcasting 
networks pursuant to pressures from 
minority groups, have been, as a matter 
of general policy, banning references in 
the texts of Stephen Collins Foster’s 
songs which are allegedly objectionable 
to such groups. 

This, to my mind, suggests strongly 
the type of action taken by communis- 
tic Russia in its suppression of certain 
styles of literary writing deemed by the 
despotic leaders in that country to be 
objectionable and “non-Marxist.” 

As of today, so far as I know, this pol- 
icy has been made applicable to such 
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of Foster’s works as My Old Kentucky 
Home, Kentucky's State song, which is 
known and loved throughout the world. 
However, the logical application of such 
a policy might well equally apply to the 
literary works of Margaret Mitchell, 
William Faulkner, Mark Twain, Har- 
riett Beecher Stowe, and to such cur- 
rently popular musicals as Damn Yan- 
kee, The King and I, and so forth. The 
list could be a long one. 

With a slight modification of the 
policy, according to the wishes of those 
who make the policy decisions for the 
major networks, the policy could be 
broadened so that most any type of eco- 
nomie, political, religious, or literary 
censorship could be invoked according 
to the likes or dislikes of the censor. 

I maintain that these censorship acts 
are repugnant to our constitutional 
rights of freedom of speech. In fact, 
this is the worst incidence of “book 
burning” that has been called to my at- 
tention in the United States in modern 
times. 

Of course, I am not criticizing the 
right of the networks or radio stations 
to edit material for adaptation to par- 
ticular programs or for different uses. 
But there is quite a difference between 
such editorial license and a_ general 
policy banning particular phrases or 
references in literature, news, or other 
material. 

Television and radio facilities are 
operated under license by a Federal 
agency and are granted monopolistic 
privileges in the dissemination of ma- 
terial to the general public. A thorough 
study of this policy should be made for 
this reason. I offer the following reso- 
lution calling for an investigation by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the policy and the 
authority of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to cope with it in the 
light. of our constitutional safeguards. 


Report of National Projects Committee to 
_ the Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the report of the national projects com- 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted 
by the recent 44th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress held in Washingtòn on May 16-18, 
1957. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an 
outstanding expert on water-resource 
problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
serve without compensation of any kind 
whatsoever and bear all of their own ex- 
penses when coming to Washington and 
while here serving on this committee. 
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The committee's purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
May be placed in line for approval. The 
Projects recommended by the commit- 
tee and endorsed by the congress are 
vigorously pressed for inclusion in the 
Government's public-works program, 
and appropriations or allocation of funds 
Sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Con- 
Eress of the United States and the gov- 
€rnmental agencies charged with the re- 
Sponsibility for these public works, as 
Well as the people in the areas to be 
Served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
Served at its recent session follow: 
NationaL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS— 

Proyecrs COMMITTEE 

Representative Sm Smpson, of Mlinois, 
Chairman. 

New England division: Willam S. Wise, 
executive secretary, Flood Control and Water 
Policy Commission, State of Connecticut, 

ord, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. James 
H. Stratton, United States Army (retired), 
Consulting engineer, New York, N. . 

South Atlantic division: H, H Buckman, 
Consulting engineer, Jacksonville, Fla.; vice 
chairman 


Southwestern division: Dale Miller, execu- 
tive vice president, Intracoastal Canal Asso- 
— of Louisiana and Texas, Houston, 


Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu B. 
Myers, chief engineer, Department of Public 
Works, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Al Hansen, comp- 
troller, city of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 


Missouri River division: John B. Quinn, 
executive vice chairman, National Resources 
nent Association, Inc., Lincoln, 

ebr. 


Ohio River division: J. I. Perrey, chief 
engineer, Indiana Flood Control and Water 
Resources Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Harold B Say, man- 
ager, Washington office, Portland, Oreg., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

South Pacific division: Col. Thomas J. 
Weed, United States Army (retired); Wash- 
ington representative, city and county of San 
Francisco . 


. Calif, 

Western Inter-Mountain Region: E. W. 
Rising, Washington representative, State 
Water Conservation Board of Montana, 
Helena, Mont, 

REPORT oF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
441TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 

TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


May 18, 1957. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
President, National Rivers and Harbor: 
Congress, ` 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR, Presipent: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 16, 1957, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made 
appearance. 

The committee at this session has exam- 
ined 56 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, soil conservation, rec- 
lamation, and water conservation. 

Of the examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 14 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufi- 
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ciently advanced in status to warrant en- 
dorsement, involving a total estimated cost 
of $354,467,000. Five proposals appear to be 
without sufficiently advanced development 
to warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 23 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized but the reports 
on such surveys have not been completed 
and we therefore recommend in these cases 
that the congress request the appropriate 
authority to complete reports of its investi- 
gations and surveys as soon as practicable 
in order that action may be taken toward 
classification by this congress. We find nine 
proposals, which on preliminary examina- 
tion appear to be desirable and needful, and 
we accordingly recommend that engineering 
and economic investigations of survey scope 
be made in these cases with a view to de- 
veloping projects for subsequent authoriza- 
tion. Of the proposals investigated, we find 
five are without necessary data or spomsor- 
ship to enable the committee to reach & 
reasonable conclusion on their worth. How- 
ever, we desire to give the applications sym- 
pathetic consideration, and, if possible, offer 
to-the proponents the services of this con- 
gress in reaching a solution to their prob- 
lems. We have, therefore, not classified 
these but have suggested that the secretary 
communicate with the applicants con- 
cerned and request additional data upon the 
receipt of which further consideration will 
be given to their proposals. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects 
examined and the action taken thereon, . 

At the time of our national convention 
last year, the Congress of the United States 
was considering an omnibus rivers and har- 
bors.and flood-control bill. The bill had 
passed both houses of the United States 
Congress but was vetoed by the President. 
In the Presidential veto message, reference 
was made to 32 reports which had not been 
completely processed to Congress which was 
one of the principal reasons for the veto. 
In addition, questions were raised concern- 
ing 8 other reports which had been sub- 
mitted to Congress prior to the veto message, 
making a total of 40 reports which were 
questioned by the President. As the Mem- 
bers of this Congress know, bill S. 497, which 
was reported by the Senate Public Works 
Committee contains all the projects that 
were in the vetoed omnibus bill, with the 
exception of one project. In addition, sev- 
eral projects and items were added to the 
bill in the committee and on the Senate 
floor. The bill is now before the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
for consideration. 

Since consideration of the 1956 omnibus 
bill, additional river an harbor and flood- 
control surveys have been completed by the 
Corps of Engineers and reports thereon sub- 
mitted to Congress. Some of these reports 
which are scheduled for consideration by 
the committee recommend construction of 
additional needed improvements for navi- 
gation, flood control, and other allied water 
uses. A total of 104 reports is included in 
the present authorization bill now under 
consideration by the House Public Works 
Committee; 53 are flood-contro! projects esti- 
mated to cost $552 million; 40 are naviga- 
tion projects estimated to cost $120 million; 
and 8 are shore-protection projects costing 
an estimated $5 million. The bill also in- 
cludes increased river basin authorization 
for 15 basins and 2 Bureau of Reclamation 
projects estimated to cost $863 million. The 
additional 15 favorable reports of all types 
now. before Congress not included in the bill 
as by the Senate have a total esti- 
mated cost of $107 million. All of these 
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projects have been found to be economically 
justified and the anticipated benefits will 
materially exceed the costs. Many of the 
pending recommendations in the reports 
included in bill S. 497 and those being con- 
sidered by the House Public Works Commit- 
tee are of high importance to the Nation's 
expanding economy, and should be provided 
as soon as possible. Your projects commit- 
tee, therefore, recommends that the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
give consideration to early authorization of 
these projects, and to the appropriation of 
funds for construction. 

Since our last meeting, there has been 
much activity in connection with the Federal 
civil-works construction and investigation 
program and in the field of water resources 
policy. During the past weeks and at the 
moment another great flood is taking its toll 
of destruction in the States of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Arkansas. Heavy in- 
undation is occurring on the Red River below 
Shreveport, La., and the flood on this river 
is the second highest of record. Several lives 
have been lost, and the estimated damage to 
agriculture, residential and industrial areas 
in Texas alone has exceeded an estimated 
$50 million. The damages in this area would 
have been much larger had not some of the 
authorized flood-control projects been con- 
structed and placed in operation. Existing 
projects on the Trinity and Brazos Rivers 
have prevented an estimated $88 million in 
damages and authorized projects would have 
prevented an additional estimated $29 mil- 
lion of damages. The devastating floods in 
New England and Pacific Northwest during 
the past few years are still fresh in our minds, 
and show that much remains to be done in 
the field of flood control particularly in the 
determination of the feasibility of projects 
for the prevention of these flood damages and 
the loss of human lives. Where or when 
another great flood may strike is not known, 
but it could be in any river basin at any time. 

As we all know, the Corps of Engineers’ 
survey program is nationwide, and it includes 
specific investigations called for by Congress 
in recognition of the devastating floods in 
the Northeastern States and the Pacific 
Northwest in 1955 which authorized investi- 
gations of these areas to determine the prac- 
tical means of reduction of loss of human 
lives and damages to property. Reports 
recommending flood-control works, on the 
most severely damaged areas in New Eng- 
land, have been completed and submitted 
to Congress by the Corps of Engineers and are 
included in the omnibus bill now before the 
Congress. As a result of hurricane damage 
to our coastal and tidal areas, Congress has 
authorized an investigation to study hurri- 
canes to include the securing of data on 
hurricanes’ frequency and behavior and the 
establishment of means to prevent loss of 
human lives and property damage. It is 
evident, therefore, that the development of 
plans for the control of floods and minimiz- 
ing the destructive force of hurricanes are 
of paramount importance. Areas severely 
damaged by the hurricanes of 1954 have been 
studied in detail and less severely damaged 
areas are receiving a general appraisal to 
ascertain if more detailed study is war- 
ranted. Field reports on two of the areas 
most seriously damaged have been completed 
and are now in the process of being sub- 
mitted to Congress. In this connection we 
must never for one moment lose sight of the 
objectives of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in supporting this great program 
of water resource development. 

The need for funds for carrying out in- 
vestigations for flood control, hurricanes, 
navigation and related uses is as urgent at 
this time as any time in the history of this 
program. The investigations should go for- 
ward in order that a well-planned construc- 
tion program can be made for the time that 
construction funds can be made available 
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for those projects which may be recom- 
mended as a result of these studies and that 
are authorized by, Congress. We have 
watched with concern the gradual retarda- 

tion of the navigation and fiood-control pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers, not only 
for new work but also for maintenance and 
investigations. Although much work re- 
mains to be done in the field of water re- 
source development throughout the country, 
we feel that the problem is being expertly 
handled by the Federal agencies in coopera- 
tion with the States concerned. The need 
for full-scale development of our water re- 
sources program is greater today than ever 
before. The projects committee, therefore, 
considers it highly iniportant that sufficient 
funds be provided in order that the Federal 
agencies can carry out their respective water 
regources program in an orderly fashion. 
Your committee is concerned over the large 
backlog of investigations authorized by Con- 
gress to be carried out by the various Fed- 
eral agencies and recommends that appro- 
priations be increased at this time in order 
that the backlog be reduced and that a 
reserve of projects may be built up for acti- 
vation at such time as the economy of the 
Nation demands. 

We wish to commend the various Federal 
agencies involved in the investigations and 
provisions of water resources projects on their 
improvements in development of sound pro- 
cedures of project analysis and formulation, 
and the increased cooperation among agen- 
cies and with the States and local interests. 
We believe that trie partnership between 
the Federal Government and its citizens lies 
not only in the sharing of costs, but also 
from the common sharing of problems and 
their development and solution. An ex- 
ample is the pending hurricane studies be- 
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ing made along the eastern and southern 
seaboards, in which the States, local munici- 
palities, and many of the Federal agencies 
are cooperating in making these studies. 
We renew our previous recommendations 
that existing and proposed channels for in- 
land navigation be studied with a view to 
developing a practical and rational method 
for evaluating their strategic importance. 
The Committee hopes to develop procedure 
under which, when specifically requested by 
the proponents, it may assign to navigation 
projects and to the navigation features of 
multiple-purpose projects a “strategic value 
rating” in addition to and aside from their 
peacetime economic value. These ratings 
would express the Committee's judgment as 
to the relative strategic value of any project 
for inland navigation according to the 
standards, considerations and definitions 
which the Committee may develop. The 
purpose of assigning such ratings is to de- 
velop our strategic reserve-of inland-water- 
transport facilities and the coordination of 
these with facilities for other means of 
transport in order to aid local, State, and 
Federal Governments to assess the value of 
the contribution by a project to such reserve 
so that it may have weight in the overall 
evaluation of the project. A high strategic 
value rating is not at all n to the 
complete economic justification of a project, 
but such a rating may serve to justify a 
project not justified by the application of 
strictly economic criteria alone. In general, 
the Committee would include in its defini- 
tion of strategic value“ any existing or po- 
tential use, device, or feature of a project 
which may be reasonably expected to impor- 
tantly and specifically contribute to the de- 
fense potential of the United States, either 
military or civilian, with respect to its over- 
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all rail, highway, waterway, and air-trans- 
port network. 

The Committee further recommends that 
the executive vice president be authorized 
to issue to proponents, when requested by 
them, an appropriate certificate of classifi- 
cation with respect to any project classified 
by the Committee. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
recommendations made by the President's 
special committee appointed to review the 
rules governing the applications by propo- 
nents for the classification of projects are 
pending before the board of directors, and 
that promulgation of the revised rules may 
be expected within the near future. The 
Committee recommends a careful study of 
these by all future applicants. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sm SIMPSON, 
Chairman. 

Notre A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV, or V by the Committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due application and the submission of mate- 
rial supplementary information, with a view 
to advancing its classification; but no proj- 
ect will be reported upon by the Committee 
more than once in each year. 

Note B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I, 
endorsed, such status continues and it is un- 
necessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 
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[Letter “R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application) 


CLASS I, PROJECTS ENDORSED 


Endorsed.—'This means that the committee is convinced that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status, ‘and should be promptly 8 in the 


public interest. 
Ld 
Docket No. Name of project State Division 
33 Mass., Harbor Navigation ENAN PINEALE N ENNER EAN Maschen — 
Salem ilarbaf 925 Re ESAS MESA SA aN Ha ee re 8 
8 % ne TT A O E O N S E a ELA do. Do. 
rn! bon suns anwir LIE SS oe ood aaa a ieee North Atlantic. 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to Trenton -| New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delu ware Do. 


Dillon ren Bins — 
Oscoda harbor of refuge... 
Whitefish Point barbor of refuge. 
Harrisville harbor of refuge 


Whitewater River East Fork at Mrock vile 
Ban Juan Harbor, improvements to 


Morehead City Harbor —. Beaufort Inlet 
Monroe Reservoir on Salt Creek near Harrodsburg. 
Toledo Har bor 


Indiana 


Ohio River. 
South Atlantic, 


Do. 
South Atlantic, 
-| Ohio River. 
North Central. 


CLASS IL PROJECTS CLASSIFIED AS MERITORIOUS 


Meritorious. 
and open for further n by the committee. 


—This means that 0 committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to Ern its present endorsement, it is meritorious 


Docket No. 


ee Je 
Kahulul Har 


Name of project 


Cleves flood 8 SRS Parte oe VT Ohio. 
improves, Maul. 


er i River 
North Atlantic. 


1957 
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APPLICATIONS For APPROVAL or Prosects RecErvep BY TRE Prosects Cownutree—Continued 
{Letter “R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application] 
CLASS III. EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED 


Expeditions re port on authorized survey requested —This means that the committee believes the Congress should 
tts investigation and survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be hud thereon in regard 


Cape Fear River Basin 
Waccamaw River___._ 


Breskwall—Port of Cleve 


Tunnel Mill Dam 


Siusiaw River and har 
Rogue River and tributaries 

Toledo Harbor_._.....__ 
-| Snake River project, Mou 
Sanford-Titusville Canal 


Neuse River Hasi 
Levees east of Chandlerville (Sangamon River). 
Delaware River, Philadel ne to the S 
3 ae 
Wilmington Harbor (iower Cape Fear River). 
Flint River channelization flood control, and 


bor. 
Passaic River Basin flood control. — — 
Black River Bay as the port of northern New Nor 


Lobster Cove—Gloucester Anchorage Husin 
Knik Arm Causeway Dum — 


Name of project 


St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to the ocean, 42-foot channel Florida 


. Massachusetts: 
-| Western Alaska. 


request the engineering authority to e te the re of 
to classification by the n set aii 


State Division 


South Atlantic. 
y Do. 


Do, 

Do, 
North Central. 
North Atlantic. 
North Central. 
South Atlantic, 


775 Do. 


Do. 
North Atlantio. 


Sa 9 85 England. 


0. 
North Atlantic, 
North Central. 


South Atlantic, 


a EN ee ͤ . NE ed ed A ON ̃ h Oc oar 


CLASS IV. PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 


an e mende for tureey.—This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in the form of 
adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government, 
Pe FRB EDL SOE RAEI EM CY eo ay Lato rr... K.. wht Se E ß eet 


è harbor of refuge 
Lac LaBelle harbor of refuge... 
Breakwater, Monhegan Island. 
Portland, Maine, har bor 
Stave Island. 


Additional improved anchorage in Norfolk Hurbor... 
-| Channel from Old Point to Newport News 
Wilkes-Barre-Hanover township flood-contral project 


Name of project 


Division 


State 


North Central, 
Do. 

N 2 land. 

ew Eng 
Do. 


— Do. 
-| North Atlantic. 


Supreme Court Aids Subversion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include an editorial from the 
July 1957 issue of the National Repub- 
lic, a monthly magazine published in 
the Nation's Capital and devoted to the 
Cause of fundamental Americanism. 

The editorial follows: 

Supreme COURT Ams SUBVERSION 

All America is shocked and dismayed by 
the recent trend of Supreme Court decisions 
aiding and abetting Communist penetration 
and subversion in the United States. In 
little more than 1 year our Supreme Court 

handed down 12 major decisions under- 
mining and weakening the Federal Govern- 
Ment’s drive against Communist infiltra- 
tion at home. In short, the Supreme Court 
has given the green light to communism. 

In the opinion of the president of the 
National Association of State Attorneys Gen- 
eral (Louis C. Wyman, of New Hampshire), 
these recent hairsplitting decisions “have 
Set the United States back 25 years” in its 
efforts to control world-wrecking commu- 
nism. Moreover, these decisions, Attorney 
General Wyman continued, “have made in- 
finitely more difficult, if not impossible, the 
taking of testimony relating to subversive 
activities,” 


The upshot of the Supreme Court's recent 
rulings is a new doctrine in United States 
law, namely, that communism is merely an- 
other political party, worthy of all protec- 
tions and securities under the Constitution 
of the United States, just like Republicans, 
Democrats, or any other American organi- 
zation. 

“By equating lawful politics with com- 
munism,” Attorney General Wyman added, 
the Supreme Court now has ested to 
America and to the world that Communists 
and communism may not, in fact, be sub- 
versive of our way of life, at all.” 

One vigorous and determined piece of 
new legislation promptly enacted by Con- 
gress could set the Court right on this scope, 
in short order. 

Communism, in whatever country, is al- 
ways the instrument of a foreign govern- 
ment. Communism comes only to destroy. 
The first power of any government is to 
protect itself against destruction by its ene- 
mies. This fact our present Supreme Court 
appears to neglect and ignore. 

Some of the -Court's recent rulings have 
limited drastically the scope of antisubver- 
sive laws and regulations. Others have made 
it much more difficult for the Justice De- 
partment to prosecute violators of these 
laws. 

In still other cases, the Court has ordered 
new trials for Communists on technical 
grounds, which dissenting Justices have 
called picayunish and immaterial. 

The Court has split on most of these rul- 
ings. But three members have concurred in 
all critical decisions. They are Chief Justice 
Earl Warren and Associate Justices William 
O. Douglas and Hugo L. Black, 

Justice Felix Frankfurter has concurred 
in all but two decisions. Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr., has concurred in all 5 of the 


decisions reached since he joined the Court. 

Justices Tom C. Clark and Harold H. Bur- 
ton haye dissented from most of these de- 
cisions. Justice John M. Harlan has con- 
curred in 6 and dissented in 4. Justice 
Charles E. Whittaker has not participated in 
any of the cases. 

Here is a brief summary of the Court's 
actions in the 12 cases: : 

Communist case: Sent back to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board (SACB) 
on grounds that testimony of three of the 
Government's witnesses might be tainted. 
The Board threw out the disputed testimony, 
but the Court will have to pass again on its 
finding that the party is Soviet-dominated. 

Cole case: Limited the Government's se- 
curity-risk program (under President Eisen- 
hower’s Executive Order 10450) to employ- 
ees in sensitive jobs. 

Slowckowner case: Invalidated a provision 
of the New York City charter providing for 
dismissal of city employees who took the 
fifth amendment. 

Gold case: Ordered a new trial for Labor 
Leader Ben Gold, who had been convicted of 
lying when he signed a non-Communist am- 
davit. The decision was based on the techni- 
cal ground that FBI agents, investigating al- 
leged jury tampering in another case, had 
questioned members of the Gold jury. The 
Government has dropped prosecution of Gold 
as a result. a 

Kremen case: Ordered new trial for Shirley 
Kremen and two others convicted of shelter- 
ing Communist Leader Robert C. Thompson 
while he was a fugitive from justice. Court 
held FBI lacked warrant to search the moun- 
tain cabin in which Thompson was hidden, 

Nelson case: Upset conviction of Com- 
munist Leader Steve Nelson in Pennsylvania 
State courts on ground Smith Act gave Fed- 
eral Government exclusive jurisdiction in 
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subversive cases. This decision has effec- 
tively blocked all prosecutions of subver- 
sives under State laws. 

Nelson case: Ordered new Smith Act trials 
for Steve Nelson and four others on ground 
testimony of one Government witness might 
be tainted. 

Konigsberg case: Overruled California 
courts to force applicant to be admitted 
to bar even though he refused to answer 
questions about past Communist associa- 
tions. 

Schware case: Upset New Mexico's refu- 
sal to admit to the bar an applicant who ad- 
mitted past Communist Party membership. 

Jencks case: Ordered new trial for Clinton 
E. Jencks, labor leader convicted of lying 
when he signed non-Communist affidavit, on 
grounds trial court had denied him access to 
FBI reports. f 

In another case the Court freed 5 of 14 
California Communist leaders and ordered 
new trials for thé other 9, convicted for vio- 
lation of the Smith Act, which outlaws or- 
ganizations advocating overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. 

The Court set aside State court convic- 
tions of 3 Communist leaders in Ohio; 
ordered new trials in the contempt convic- 
tions of a top Communist Party leader of 
Illinois and another in North Carolina; 
ordered a review of the cases of 6 Commu- 
nist leaders in Michigan; reversed a decision 
of the New Hampshire courts in the case of 
a professor who defied the State's investi- 
gative body; upheld the right of individuals 
to defy congressional committees through 
fifth amendment pleadings and denounced 
an assumption of guilt of those adopting 
the protection. 

Finally, the Supreme Court ruled in late 
June that Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
was without authority to dismiss John 
Stewart Service for alleged Communistic 
sympathies and associations during his State 
Department career. 

Taken together, all of these decisions ap- 
pear to parrot the doctrine so long advocated 
by the Fund for the Republic, the Ford 
Foundation satellite allegedly set up to block 
and frustrate effective Federal action against 
communism. 

Perhaps it is time for a rigorous congres- 
sional inquiry into the personnel of the Su- 
preme Court below the level of Justice? 

Who writes these anti-American decisions 
and then converts a majority of the Justices 
to their Red logic? 

History will long remember the words of 
Congressman Howard W. SMITH, of Virginia, 
author of the Smith Act of 1940. Comment- 
ing on the recent trend of Supreme Court 
decisions, Representative Smirn told the 
House: 

“I do not recall any case decided by the 
present Court which the Communists have 
lost.” 


For the Particular Attention of Name 
Callers 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of July 23, 1957, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from Emil Ammann of the 
Newark Spinning & Stamping Co., Hill- 
side, N. J. The third paragraph of this 
letter is particularly pertinent and I 
commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues. 
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The letter follows: 
NEWARK SPINNING & STAMPING CO., 
Hillside, N. J., July 23, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, MULTER: I wish to express my 
opinion that I am 100 percent in agreement 
with the speech made by Senator MANSFIELD 
which I read in the Newark Sunday News 
of July 14, 1957. 

As long as we fear the Communists and 
don't trust them, I think it is the wrong time 
to talk disarmament, air inspection, and 
making the H-bomb obsolete. As long as we 
have the H-bomb, there will be no major 
war. In my opinion it is like advising the 
enemy that we are throwing our weapons 
away, disconnecting our burglar alarm and 
inviting them to our store. 

The best thing to do is first make friends. 
This can be done by doing business with 
the nations. Eliminate calling other coun- 
tries names and creating hatred through the 
newspapers, radio and television. After we 
have made friends and trust one another, 
then it will be the proper time to talk dis- 
armament. 

I trust that you will give this letter your 
sincere consideration. 

Very truly yours, 


EMIL AMMANN. 


This Could Be Carried Too Far 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with a resolution that I have 
introduced today concerning certain 
censorship policies of major radio and 
television networks, under unanimous 
consent I include an editorial appearing 
in the Lexington Herald on July 23, 1957, 
following my remarks: 

Tuts Coutp BE CARRIED Too Far 

New Tonk. July 20.—The big radio and 
television networks have banned the original 
texts of My Old Kentucky Home and Way 
Down Upon the Swance River and hereafter 
any writings to which any racial group or 
people might take exception will have to 
submit to censorship. Words or phrases 
which come within the ban must be removed 
and substitute words provided on all net- 
works, it was stated. 

If words or phrases of any of our old songs 
are offensive to any groups they should, by 
all means, be changed. It will not affect in 
any great degree the sense or theme of the 
songs but it will serve to satisfy every lis- 
tener—and, after all, isn't that what we 
want? 

Let's take that Stephen Collins Foster 
masterpiece, the song that is known from 
one end of the world to the other, the song 
that makes every listener wish that he were 
a Kentuckian, and make it presentable for 
network singing: 

“The sun shines bright, in my old Ken- 
tucky home.” 

(Make it brightly, as the original is of- 
fensive to grammarians.) 

“Tis summer, the darkies are gay.” 

(The networks already have made this 
“people.”) 

“The corn top's ripe, and the meadows in 
the bloom." 

(This is a reflection on the farmer who 
hasn't cut his meadow.) 
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“While the birds make music all the day.” 

(By permission of Petrillo and American 
Federation of Musicians.) 

“The young folks roll on the little cabin 
floor.” 

(Word folks is archaic, use folk. Cabin 
indicates poverty and we suggest “On FHA 
housing project” floor.) 

“All merry, all happy and bright.” 

(The way we were before the radio and 
TV took over.) 

“By and by hard times comes a-knockin’ 
at the door.” 

(This is awful. Hard times in 1957. 
“Comes a-knocking“ is poor grammar and 
rather silly, don’t you think?) 

“Then my old Kentucky home, good 
night.” 

(With about one more of these foolish 
rules, you've said it.) 

Thank goodness we were permitted to see 
the late Al Jolson drop on one knee and 
implore the “mammy” of the old South to 
take him once more on her knee before the 
broadcasters made him change it to 
“mother” or mam- ma,“ or told him that he 
would have to substitute “nurse of my child- 
hood” for the familiar: 

“Just hang my cradle, mammy mine, on 
that Mason-Dixon line.” 

What this country needs more than any- 
thing right now is a songwriter to write a 
ditty to the broadcasters of America under 
the title, “How Silly Can You Get.“ 

By what new name shall we call Abie’s 
Irish Rose? Shall we ban from the stage 
My Fair Lady, Dam Yankees, and the Mikado 
because they reflect upon some group or 
nation? Shall we forego hearing the great 
George Jessel talk over the telephone with 
“mamma” or miss the delightful humor of 
Molly Berg as she takes off on the members 
of her race? 


This Is the Right Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a very special day for Utah and 
for Utahans wherever they may be. One 
hundred and ten years ago, on July 24, 
1847, the main body of the first party of 
Mormon pioneers—143 men, 3 women, 
and 2 children—emerged from a nearly 
impenetrable mountain fastness into the 
then-barren valley of Great Salt Lake. 

What they, and the thousands who 
followed them, eccomplished in that arid 
wilderness is too well known to need 
repetition here. By faith, energy, and 
determination they subdued the wilder- 
ness and made the desert bloom. I know 
of no epic to match it American 
history. 

Now, each July 24 is a Utah holiday 
during which Utahans of all faiths pause 
to celebrate this anniversary of pioneer 
settlement; to pay homage to these fore- 
bears of ours; to draw on accomplish- 
ments of the past for the inspiration for 
the future. 

I invite my colleague to share with us 
the pride we feel in these Mormon pio- 
neers who made such a contribution not 
only to their church but to their country. 
Iam sure no one can ever visit that now- 
green valley without affirming the pro- 
phetic words of Brigham Young: “This 
is the right place.” 


1957 
Call To Save Hoover’s FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial by Mr. George Todt, noted col- 
umnist of the Valley Times, North Holly- 
Wood, Calif., which I feel is worthy of 
8 by every Member of this Con- 


The editorial follows: 
CALL To Save Hoover’s FBI , 


“We are under a Constitution, but the 
Constitution is what the judges, say it is."— 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

. highest court in the land is no better 
an the men who comprise it. There is 
no stich thing as sancrosanct courts or sanc- 
Tosanct judges. The latter are human be- 
gs, the same as everyone else, and as such 
are not infallible in their wisdom. s 

What is a judge? In the majority of 
2 in the United States — especially in the 
28 courts—he is simply a lawyer who runs 
Or election and beats his opposition. Then 
he sits on the bench for the duration of his 
term in office and interprets the law as an 
umpire, or sorts, between opposing lawyers 
Who try their cases in his court. 

Generally speaking, the fudge does not 
make the law—that is left to the legislators 
to do. However, in his interpretation of the 
law, a judge can sometimes cause the same 
effect to be felt by the public as though he 
had actually created new legislation on his 
Own. If his decision is a wise one, it will 
Probably hold up—even if challenged in 

her courts. But what if his decision is 
an unwise one? 

Well, such a judicial decision—granting 
that it is a wrongful one, for whatever the 
Teason might be—stands an excellent chance 
Of being defeated and reversed when argued 
in a higher court upon appeal at a later 
date. And if not—the public can make it 
Quite certain that judges who render un- 
Called for verdicts may have a hard time 
e aag for reelection the next time up to 

. at's one way to recall 
jurists. i 8 

But what about the higher court justices 
who do not run for office, being instead ap- 
Pointed to their positions? In the case of 
the Supreme Court, tenure is for life. No 
member of the high court has ever been im- 
Peached or removed from office. So what 
recourse does the public have if it considers 
that such an august body might get out of 
line? The answer is a difficult one to give 
With any degree of assurance. 

However, I believe that the strongest 
Tremedy—all things considered—lies within 
the reach of Congress alone. For the Presi- 
dent only has the power of appointment— 
not removal—of the members of the Court. 
Once they are in, he cannot touch them. 
Not so with Congress, however. For the 
legislative branch of our Government has the 
authority to make the kind of legislation 
which can be so crystal clear in its intent 
that it defies misinterpretation. 

“In questions of power,” said Thomas Jef- 
ferson in the Kentucky resolution, “let no 
more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” Man, in this case, 
might be applicable to some of our “modern 
justices” of the Supreme Court. It would 
not be untrue to say that there is a large 
segment of the American people today who 
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would like to see the chains of the Con- 
stitution applied here. 

One such person, as an example, might be 
J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in Washington. The last I 
heard, Mr. Hoover seems to think that the 
opening of FBI files to defense counsel in 
the future might spell the doom of his de- 
partment's efficiency—not to mention the 
very lives of many of his intelligence agents. 

Another such person who seems deeply 
offended at this incomprehensible action, 
according to a female INS reporter, is none 
other than Ike, himself. In the account I 
read, he seemed infuriated at the lack of 
judgment which put the FBI in such an 
untenable position. If this was his true 
reaction, and I assume it was, the President 
has about 95 percent of all normal Demo- 
crats and Republicans in his corner on this 
one. 

I cannot think of anything this country 
needs more as an emergency measure today 
than for Congress to come up immediately 
with some strong remedial legislation which 
will reverse the effect of this unfortunate 
decision of the Supreme Court regarding 
disclosure of the FBI files, Barring that, Mr. 
Hoover might as well be told to close up his 
shop. 

Judge Edgar Hoover has been one of the 
greatest bulwarks in the Nation against the 
criminal Communist conspiracy directed by 
Moscow over the years against our country. 
He has used his power wisely and well—as 
a first-rate American should do inherently. 
To hamstring this man and his dedicated 
mission would be a miscarriage of justice. 
It’s up to Congress to see that it doesn’t 
happen. Note to Capitol Hill: Roll up your 
sleeves and get on with it, Mr. Congressman. 


Resolution of Condolence, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a resolution 
adopted by council No. 275 of the 
Knights of Columbus, Kingston, N. Y., 
which was presented to Mrs. Jean Mc- 


` Carthy, beloved wife of the late Senator 


Joseph R. McCarthy: * 
RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, in 
His infinite wisdom, to withdraw from our 
midst Senator Joseph R. McCarty; and 

Whereas Senator Joseph R. McCarthy was 
a Brother Knight of Columbus and a dis- 
tinguished Senator of the United States; and 

Whereas Senator Joseph R. McCarthy per- 
formed an outstanding service by alerting 
the American people to the dangers of Com- 
munists in our Government; and 

Whereas by his death, we have sustained 
the loss of a beloved patriotic American: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we bow in submis- 
sion to the will of our Heavenly Father, 
Kingston Council No. 275, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, does nonetheless mourn the loss of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy who has been 
taken from us; and be it further 

Resolved, That this testimonial of condo- 
lence, duly signed and sealed, be offered to 
Mrs. Joseph R. McCarthy, as an expression of 
heartfelt sympathy in her deep affliction; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That this resolution of condo- 
lence be spread on the minutes of this meet- 
ing; and be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting of May 6, 
1957, be closed in prayerful memory of our 
departed brother, Senator Joseph R. Mo- 
Carthy. 


Annuities of Civil Service Retirees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have submitted a statement, 
which I would like to have extended in 
the Recor, to the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee in support of 
legislation to increase the annuities of 
retired civil-service workers, 

My statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE P. MIL- 
LER TO THE Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMITTEE IN BEHALF OF H. R. 786, A BILL 
To INCREASE ANNUITIES PAYABLE TO CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREES 


Mr. Chairman, the annuities of the civil 
service employees who have retired under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act should be immediately increased. Such 
an increase is long overdue and the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and the Congress should act with dispatch 
and celerity in bringing a bill before the 
House to effect such an upward adjustment. 

If the President exercises his prerogative 
and vetoes such a measure, as has been 
rumored, let the responsibility of his action 
rest with him, 

You and I are both aware of the story 
recently carried on the front pages of news- 
papers across the Nation, recounting the 
fact that the cost of living hit a new alltime 
high for the ninth month in a row. High 
prices for food, medical expenses, rents, 
clothing, et cetera, affect each American 
consumer alike. No one is spared. However, 
annultauts on a fixed income are the hardest 
hit when prices soar since their incomes 
remain static. 

If we analyze the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reports we find that the costs of food 
varies seasonally while there has been a 
progressive increase in such items as rent, 
utilities, transportation, and medical ex- 
penses. Rent has been going up and up since 
the removal of rent control. 

A superficial argument and one, inciden- 
tally, without moral foundation, has been 
made against increasing annuities on the 
ground that it would be inflationary. Any 
money coming into the economy is inflation- 
ary if you want to be highly technical, I 
suppose. But is the money we will pay 
these people any more inflationary than the 
rise in the cost of gas granted the big utili- 
tles? Is it more inflationary than the arbi- 
trary rise in the cost of steel—basic to our 
economy—or the stock dividends paid by the 
big corporations out of their recordbreaking 
high earnings? Is it more inflationary than 
the continued tight-money policy of the 
administration? I do not think it is. 

Annuitants are caught in a trap. They 
are victims of the times and their troubles 
are not of their own making. We are in a 
position to free them from this entrapment 
and, as far as I am concerned, we have a 
moral obligation to do so. 


Three-fourths of all retired Federal work- 
ers receive less than $150 a month. It is 
difficult for them to maintain a decent stand- 
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ard of living and, at best, all they can afford 
ate the bare necessities of life. 

The money paid to annuitants circulates. 
It is not impounded where all the people do 
not enjoy its benefits. They are, by neces- 
sity, forced to spend the money they receive. 
And they spend it at the lowest level of our 
economy, for food, clothing, medical care, 
and shelter. It goes to small business and 
professional men. It is the kind of spend- 
ing that stimulates small business—the kind 
of spending we need right now. 

The Congress should give serious consider- 
ation to changing the formula by which 
pensions are computed under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. Armed services person- 
nel receive retirement pay based on the 
current salary of the job. In my opinion 
this is a reasonable solution to the problem. 

Pensions received by retired Government 
workers are presently based on the average 
annual salary of the highest continucus 5 
years of the beneficiaries former employ- 
ment. In most cases the employee reaches 
his maximum salary just before he retires 
so it 18 his average last 5 years salary that 
becomes the “multiplier.” His years of ac- 
ceptable service times the “multiplier” is 
his retirement pay. 

The salaries of Government employees 
have steadily risen over the long years in 
rough proportion to the higher cost of liv- 
ing. However, this raise has not been a real 
one but a relative one. So we find that the 
percentage paid into the retirement fund, 
a denial of buying power, is relatively the 
same. 

For instance, a letter carrier earning $1,800 
15 years ago paid into the fund, on the basis 
of a 6 percent contribution, $104 a year. 
A letter carrier today, paid at the median 
level of $4,000 a year, would contribute to 
the retirement fund about $250 a year. The 
benefits paid to the annuitant and to the 
man in active service when he retires will 
be in substantially the same proportion. 

The $104 that the annuitant denied him- 
self during his working life would have pur- 
chased 1,040 loaves of bread at 10 cents a 
loaf. The $250 paid by today’s worker into 
retirement would purchase about 1,130 loaves 
of bread at 22 cents a loaf. 

So if we interpret the 2 contributions in 
terms of loaves of bread, we find them in 
the same relative position to their respective 
incomes. But under the fallacious theory 
that we pay fixed annuities, we give no con- 
sideration to the fact that the annuitant 
today can buy only 473 loaves of bread—a 
decline in purchasing power of over 50 per- 
cent. 

Congress should give earnest thought to 
the continuing plight in which retired Gov- 
ernment workers find themselves and enact 
legislation to give them a deserved increase 
in their annuities which will enable them 
to live with the dignity that is the inherent 
right of all Amercans. They paid for their 
security: It is not a gift. They are not re- 
sponsible for the galloping cost of living. 
They served us well. Let us be as generous 
with them. 


Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
SPEECH 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
firmly for the passage of H. R. 2474 be- 
cause I believe it is a step in the right 
direction. To my mind, the amount is 
insufficient to meet the needs of the pos- 
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tal employees but it is better than no 
increase at all. 

The postal workers are the represent- 
atives of our Government. They de- 
serve to be treated as regular employees 
who have the best interests of their 
country at heart, They perform an ar- 
duous multitude of tasks daily and the 
monetary reward should be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of this inflated 
period and enable them to live without 
resorting to duplicate employment and 
borrowing. 

The average postal employee, be he 
clerk or carrier, is proud of his job but 
he is disheartened because of the apathy 
of his employer, the United States Goy- 
ernment, to give him his due. The lag 
in equitable pay for post office employees 
is regrettable. This bill will offset some 
of the deficiency. Despite my succes- 
sion of votes for cuts in the budget, I 
fully believe that I am justified in sup- 
porting this measure. 


Elmer Lewis 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us who knew him are sad- 
dened by the death of the late superin- 
tendent of the House Document Room, 
Elmer Lewis. 
expressed in a tribute written by my 
constituent and recent page, Robert Bau- 
man, which follows: 

THE PASSING OF A FRIEND—ELMER LEWIS 

(By Robert Bauman) 

Whenever a well-known personage dies 
many people are sorrowed by his death, but 
each day many people pass away. whose 
names never make the front pages. In their 
own way they may have been aß great or 
greater, but their work did not perhaps lead 
them into the daily limelight. Such a man 
was Elmer Lewis. 

To a new page in the 83d Congress, Mr. 
Lewis appeared as a man who was not to be 
trifled with, sitting behind his familiar roll- 
top desk, distinguished by his iron-gray hair 
and his serious mien. He seemed to be a 
man who knew his business and truly he was. 
For over a generation he ran the House Docu- 
ment Room, revamped its antiquated bill 
system, organized and streamlined it into 
a smooth-running part of the legislative 
machinery. Much can and will be said about 
the work he did as superintendent, but he 
had another and more personal side that he 
often displayed. 

He was warm and human underneath his 
stern dignity. He was not too busy to engage 
a young page in political discussion about his 
own Wisconsin or the page’s native State. 
He greeted you with a reserved but friendly 
“Good morning” amidst ringing phones and 
buzzing activity. He always knew the an- 
swers to innumerable questions, or at least 
where to find the answer. 

In recent months he had been ill and many 
were the people who inquired at the Docu- 
ment Room as to his health. The boys in 
the Document Room chipped in and bought 
him a TV set to occupy his hours. It was 


The thoughts of many are. 
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taken for granted that he would soon be well 
enough to return to the job which he had 
served for 37 years. But that was not to be. 
On last Monday afternoon he passed away in 
his 61st year, a victim of cancer. 

Many friends will mourn his passing and 
remember him kindly for years to come, 
Life here at the Capitol goes on as usual, 
but Elmer Lewis has left his mark on the job 
he filled so capably and on the many of his 
friends. We are perhaps all better for hav- 
ing known him, even if but for a short time. 
May he rest in peace. 


Resolutions Adopted by Polish-American 
Veterans of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the resolutions adopted by 
the Polish-American Veterans of Massa- 
chusetts in convention assembled in Fall 
River, Mass., on June 7, 8, and 9, 1957. 

The resolutions follow: 

Whereas Poland has struck the first effec- 
tive blow for freedom within the Soviet orbit 
in Poznan and shook the very foundations 
of the Communist colonial empire; and 

Whereas this was accomplished without 
bloodshed by the organized and asserted will 
of the Polish people and not through,volun- 
tary liberalization of Communist tyranny; 
and 

Whereas in the present circumstances, the 
Polish people cannot go farther on the road 
toward complete liberalization without moral 
and material support: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Polish American Veter- 
ans of Massachusetts, assembled in Fall 
River, Mass., June 7, 8, and 9, for its ninth 
annual convention, go on record in favor of 
immediate economic aid for Poland from 
the United States Government to heip 
weaken communism not only on the periph- 
eries of the Red empire, but deep within the 
Soviet orbit; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, and Federal Govern- 
ment representatives from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Whereas an economic ald pact with the 
United States and the Warsaw government 
was signed June 7, 1957; and 

Whereas the agreement was much smaller 
than that asked for by the Warsaw govern- 
ment, but nevertheless, proves that the 
United States does want to aid the Polish 
people enslaved behind the Iron Curtain: 
‘Therefore he it 

Resolved, That the Polish American Vet- 
erans assembled at their ninth annual State 
eonvention in Fall River, Mass., June 7, 8, 
and 9, 1957, acclaim the signing of the eco- 
nomic aid agreement and commend the 
United States Government policy in aiding 
the people of Poland. 

Whereas members of the United States 
Armed Forees are required to serve involun- 
tarily outside the limits of the continental 
United States; and 

Whereas the United States through the 
status of forces treaties negotiated by the 
State Department with various foreign gov- 
ernments, has agreed to place American mili- 
tary personnel under the jurisdiction of the 
courts of such foreign nations; and 
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Whereas such action has deprived United 
States citizens serving in the military serv- 
ice of their constitutional rights: be it 

Resolved, That the Polish American Vet- 
erans of Massachusetts in the annual con- 
vention session protest this action by the 
United States Government and respectfully 
urge the termination of such treaties; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, and Federal Govern- 
ment representatives from the State of 

chusetts. 

Submitted in accordance with the wishes 
Of the Polish American Veterans of Massa- 
chusetts, 

EDWARD L, LEPKOWSEI, 
State Department Commander. 


Charges of Illegality Unfounded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing was released by my office today 
and speaks for itself: 

Press RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVE CHARLES O. PORTER, WASHING- 

Tow, D. C. 


Representative CHARLES O. Porter, Demo- 
crat, Oregon, has received from the Ameri- 
Can Law Division of the Library of Congress 
& memorandum which rejects the stand 
taken by Representative B. CARROLL REECE 
on July 19 that Congressman Porter vio- 
lated any statutory provisions in connection 
With his recent trips to Latin American 
countries, 

The memorandum had been requested by 
Portes from the Library of Congress through 
the Legislative Reference Service. It is 
signed by Spencer M. Beresford, an attor- 
ney and Assistant Chief of the American Law 
Division. 

Beresford notes that in his remarks of 
July 19 (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 103, No. 
128, p. 11067) concerning Mr. Porter's trips 
to Costa Rica and Colombia, Representative 
Reece implied that Porter had violated two 
Federal statutes. Beresford said the statuto- 
Ty provisions to which Rxrcx appears to refer 
are 18 U. S. C. 1914 and 22 U. S. C. 611. The 
first section forbids the receipt by a Govern- 
ment official or employee of any salary in 
connection with his services * * * from 
any source other than the Government of 
United States * * *.” The other section de- 
fines the term “agent of a foreign principal,” 
Tot purposes of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act, as any person who does specified acts, 
Within the United States as the agent of a 
foreigr government or political party. 

In his memorandum Beresford says in part, 
“The facts as set forth by Representatives 
Portrr and Rxxcx do not seem to substan- 
tlate the charge that either of these statutory 
Provisions have been violated.” He goes on 
to say that it does not appear that any salary 
“or indeed any money or its equivalent was 
received by any of the persons involved.” 

“As to the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act,” said Beresford, it does not appear that 
any of the prohibited acts has been com- 
mitted.” Beresford points out that Reece's 
“explicit charge is limited to ‘accepting 
moneys’ from a foreign government or other 
entity. To this extent, it would again be 
sufficient to point out that no money or its 
equivalent appears to have been received by 
any of the persons involved.” 
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After reading the American Law Division 
Memorandum Congressman PORTER said, “It 
is really too bad that my distinguished col- 
league did not request a similar opinion be- 
fore he decided to make his remarks on the 
subject.” 


A United Nations Force To Police the 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, more and - 


more people are interested in the possi- 
bility that out of the present United 
Nations emergency force in the Middle 
East a permanent U. N. force may de- 
velop. I am glad to be a sponsor of a 
concurrent resolution now before this 
House which urges that such a force be 
made a regular agency of the United 
Nations. Recently I had called to my 
attention an excellent editorial state- 
ment on the value of creating such a 
body. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to insert the follow- 
ing cogent editorial from the April 10, 
1957, issue of the Appleton, Wis., Post- 
Crescent: 
A PERMANENT UNEF? 


When the United Nations created its spe- 
cial expeditionary force to police the peace 
in the Middle East it was doing something 
no international organization had ever done 
before. For the first time a military force, 
financed and commanded by a world organi- 
gation, was sent into a troubled area to pre- 
vent angry nations from fiying at each oth- 
er's throats. 

It is true that the allied forces in Korea 
were called a United Nations army and flew 
the U. N. flag from their headquarters, but 
that was pretty much a euphemism since 
some members of the U. N.—the Communist 
bloc—were openly helping the so-called ene- 
mies of the U. N. And while General Mac- 
Arthur and his successors were dignified with 
the title of “U. N. commander” they actually 
served under the orders of thelr own coun- 
try's government. 

UNEF, of course, does not possess any real 
military power; its guns are merely symbolic 
of the moral prestige of the world organiza- 
tion. It is now becoming popular to refer 
to its as a “para-military” force, by which is 
meant that it is military in its organization 
and method of operation, but is not really 
expected to fight. 

Nevertheless there exists the possibility 
that from this modest beginning the U. N. 
may be able to develop a real military police 
force of its own. It is now universally 
recognized that the U. N. is completely help- 
less in the face of big power determination 
or intransigence, the big powers in reality 
being only two in number—the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. If on any occasion either 
of those powers decides to go to war the 
U. N. has no power to stop it, except insofar 
as the other nations of the world expressing 
themselves in the U. N. forum are able to 
shame one or both of these adversaries into 
keeping the peace. 

But it has long been recognized that wars 
between great powers often develop from 
disputes involving lesser nations, and here 
is where a permanent UNEF might be ex- 
tremely valuable. The extraordinary pres- 
tige the U. N. enjoys in many parts of the 
world—even, apparently, in Communist and 
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neutralist countries—means that most if not 
all of the world’s governments would think 
twice before opening fire on soldiers wearing 
the U. N. emblem. Why not, therefore, use 
the technique of sending in a UNEF any- 
where and any time some local or regional 
dispute threatens to-flare up into a major 
War? 

It is, of course, both inefficient and con- 
fusing to organize a new UNEF every time 
one is needed, as was done in the Middle East 
crisis. There would be great advantages to 
having a permanent UNEF already organized 
and ready to move whenever it received 
orders from the Security Council or General 
Assembly. It has been pointed out, for 
instance, that if such a force had been avall- 
able during the few days of the Nagy regime 
in Hungary, it might have been rushed into 
the breach and the tragedy of Budapest 
avoided. 

Since the United Nations is merely an as- 
sociation of states and not a world govern- 
ment, any military forces it might possess 
can be sent into a country only upon the 
invitation of that country’s government. 
Yet undoubtedly there will be other situ- 
ations in the future like the Hungarian case 
just cited, where a government in danger of 
being overwhelmed by internal or external 
forces might cry for help. 

From the viewpoint of the United States 
there are a number of advantages to the idea 
of a permanent UNEF made up of soldiers 
from the small nations of the world. If that 
force should ever actually get into a fight, 
this country would not be supplying the 
bulk of the blood and treasure as was the 
case in Korea. Furthermore, if the UNEF 
turned out to be a really effective police 
force, even if limited in its scope and area 
of influence by big power realities, this coun- 
try might be relieved of the job of becoming 
the world’s policeman, a job into which we 
seem to be being pushed more and more 
every day. 

A permanent UNEF, of course, would not 
be the U. N. military force that was en- 
visioned by the U. N.’s founders back in 
1945, but that was an impractical if wonder- 
ful dream, for the world had not then, nor 
has it yet, moved far enough along the road 
of good sense to give the U. N. that real 
weapon with which to keep the peace. But 
the UNEF could be a small beginning toward 
those “legions of peace” that the world must 
have some day if it is not to be blown apart 
by the nervous trigger fingers of impetuous 
or fearful men. 


Tribute to Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend, Mrs. Joe McCarthy, the widow of 
the late Senator, has sent me a copy of 
the American Order of General Pulaski 
presented to her in memory of her late 
husband, and also a citation presented 
to her by the Queens County Chapter of 
Catholic War Veterans, after a solemn 
high mass in Forest Park that she at- 
tended. 

Mrs, McCarthy would like these two 
documents incorporated in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and it is my great honor 
to place them here at this time. 
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“By their deeds you shall know them“ 
(Matthew 7: 20). 

When God in His wisdom saw fit to send us 
Joseph R. McCarthy, He showed His love for 
us, because as an individual and as a United 
States Senator, this man emptied himself, by 
undergoing every kind of personal humilia- 
tion and condemnation, so that the menace 
of atheistic communism might be disclosed. 
Joseph R. McCarthy worked and fought 
toward peace in order that we, as children of 
God, might know that peace. 

The people of these United States are 
deeply grateful that the Senator accepted the 
challenges of God's call. 

On their behalf, the Queens County Chap- 
ter, Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States offers a pledge of gratitude and fealty 
to this man who was not content with giv- 
ing anything less than life itself as the 
measure of his love and devotion. 

“Greater love than this no man hath— 
that a man lay down his life for his friends” 
(John 15; 13). 

James E. McGInniss, 
First Vice Commander, Chairman. 
Epwin G. Hoop, 
Commander. 

The holy sacrifice of the mass offered in 
memory of Joseph R. McCarthy by Rev. 
Joseph A. Grogan, sponsored by Queens 
County Chapter Catholic War Veterans, June 
29, 1957, Forest Park, Queens, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN ORDER OF GENERAL PULASKI 


This certificate of award is presented to 
Mrs. Jean McCarthy, in respectful trib- 
ute to the memory of her illustrious hus- 
band, the Honorable Joseph R. McCarthy, 
United States Senator, of Wisconsin, A 
valiant American, an ardent patriot, a learned 
statesman, brilliant and fearless legislator. 
A courageous warrior who made the supreme 
sacrifice in zealous defense of his country, 
civilization, and Christianity against the 
ever-growing menace of the evil and diabolic 
forces of communism. 

In witness whereof the American Order of 
General Pulaski has caused these present to 
be signed by its authorized officers and di- 
rectors and its official seal hereunte affixed 
this 28th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1957. 

[sear] K. STEFAN POMICISKT, 

President Emeritus. 
CORNELIUS W. PUSZYNSKI, 


President. 
Rev. ANTHONY F. 2 

Chaplain, 
Rost. M. Harriss, 

Chairman. 


JOSEPH A. SVOZZI. 


Phony Pay Raises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News: 

Prony Pay RAISES - 

House passage of a 8320 million pay raise 
for postal workers leaves unanswered the 
question: Where do we get the money? 

Without the increase, the postal deficit is 
estimated at about $650 million in the cur- 
rent year. This would make it close to a 
billion, 
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Thus, if Congress passes the postal rate 
increase—estimated to raise receipts by 
about half a billion, the Federal budget will 
be right back where it was before—running 
top speed to keep from losing ground. 

And there is no assurance that the rate 
increase will get past the Senate, where it 
still is holed up in Senator OLIN JOHNSTON'S 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee: 

This gives an idea what's happening to all 
the sudden heroic vows concerning economy 
which were prompted by an avalanche of mail 
from back home when the $71.8 billion 
budget was unveiled, The scare is wearing 
off. - 

Postal workers should, of course, get a liv- 
ing wage, but it should come out of the 
services they have to sell. The Post Office 
should be put on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
even the pending bill won't do that. 

By failing to face up to Its fiscal responsi- 
bilities, Congress is handing out a pay raise 
which will be worthless before it is received. 
The inflation it helps encourage will rapidly 
make the buying power of the workers less 
than it was before. 


The Voice of Poland in America __ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
more than happily surprised to find in 
the August issue of the Catholic Digest 
a most interesting article on Michael 
Kecki: Voice of Polonia, written by 
Ralph Land, 

I have know Michael Kecki for many 
years and I am proud to say he is one 
of my constituents from that garden 
spot of the world known as Greenpoint, 
in Brooklyn. He is of Polish immigrant 
origin, who has never forgotten the 
country of his birth and who every day 
strives to bring that country into closer 
alliance with the United States. 

In his heart and in his soul Michael 
Kecki knows that it is not difficult to 
achieve a closer link between Poland 
and America as far as the people are 
concerned. From personal exchanges 
and correspondence taking place be- 
tween Polish subjects and their relatives 
and friends in this country he knows 
that deep roots bind them. 

The Poles are a freedom-loving peo- 
ple, just as are the people of our own 
country. In fact, from our history we 
well remember the great contributions 
toward the freedom and independence 
of the American people by men like Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski and Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, whose names have become 
watchwords for liberty. 

The Polish nation, suffering under the 
yoke of communism, is no longer able 
to maintain full spiritual, religious, and 
cultural ties with the western nations 
as it did in the past. Nevertheless, the 
Polish people remains indomitable. To- 
day, tiny sparks of freedom are burning 
in the hearts of men and women 
throughout Poland. These sparks should 
be kindled, not allowed to die. 
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This is what Michael Keck is doing 
day in and day out, encouraging his 
people here and their kinsmen in Poland, 
keping them informed on all develop- 
ments, urging them on to greater deeds 
and patience, supporting them spirit- 
ually and morally. For these efforts, I 
wish to congratulate Michael Kecki for 
the wonderful job he is doing.and to 
express my sincere hope that his be- 
loved Poland will soon be completely 
liberated from Communist slavery. 

The article on Michael Kecki reads as 
follows: 

MICHAEL KEcKI: VOICE OF POLONIA—-PoLIsH- 
AMERICANS HAVE BEEN LISTENING TO HIM 
FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 

(By Ralph Land) 

Michael Kecki (pronounced Kenski) has 
often been referred to as “the Polish Arthur 
Godfrey.” He is America's foremost Polish- 
language radio broadcaster. As the stirring, 
persuasive Voice of Polonia he is heard 6 
days weekly over Station WLIB, New York 
City, by hundreds of thousands of Polish- 
Americans in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and parts of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“He is not just a radio personality,” com- 
mented one of his fans on the occasion of 
Kecki's 24th anntversary on the air. “He is 
a tireless champion of every good Polish and 
American cause.” 

Kecki has earned commendations from 
Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower; from Governors Dewey and Harriman 
of New York and Meyner of New Jersey; from 
Mayor Wagner of New York City, and from 
Cardinal Spellman for his activities on behalf 
of civic and religious organizations. 

For 18 years he has beamed on-the-spot 
descriptions of the great parade down 6th 
Avenue in honor of General Pulaski, the 
Polish-born hero of our Revolutionary War. 

He was the last radionewsman to inter- 
view Ignace Paderewski, world-famous pian- 
ist, composer, and Poland's first Premier, 
before his death in 1941; the first to inter- 
view Jarecki, the Polish flier who fied from 
the Reds in a Russian Mig and made inter- 
national headlines; and the first to place 
before a microphone Polish Captain Cwik- 
linski, of the steamship Batory, who escaped 
from his Sovietized ship to the United States. 

For Kecki, one of his most thrilling broad- 
casts occurred last January 8. It was a spe- 
cial recording received from Poland several 
hours before: the eloquent voice of Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, the primate of Poland, 
who had been just released by the Commu- 
nists after years of internment. His 20- 
minute sermon delivered at the Christmas 
midnight Mass ended with a special blessing 
and a prayer for peace. The cardinal had 
never been heard before in America. 

Keckl's daily broadcasting schedule runs 
the full range of gladness and sadness. It 
includes world news, Polish interorganiza- 
tion news, announcements of weddings, 
funerals, births, baptisms, appeals for vari- 
ous charities, appearances of guest speakers, 
recordings of favorite Polish artists, and 
songs and commercials. 

He receives hundreds of letters every week. 
Many ask his help in solving personal prob- 
lems. His aid is frequently enlisted to lo- 
cate missing persons or even strayed pets. 

Once a mother begged him to find her son's 
dog. “‘My boy is heartbroken,” she wrote, 
“and he is very sick. I'm afraid he will die 
if his dog isn't found. Please, Mr. Kecki.” 
He told the story on the air. Some listen- 
ers in the boy’s neighborhood began a house- 
to-house search. They finally spotted the 
dog in a basement. It had been stolen. 

A 14-year-old girl vanished. The police 
could find no trace ef her. Newspaper 
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notices brought no result. The mother was 
Certain that her daughter had amnesia. 
She turned to Kecki. 
á Although fruitless weeks passed, Kecki 
Bey kept broadcasting her description. 
P perseverance paid off. He finally snagged 
3 who remembered seeing the girl. 
tri Was sharing an apartment with a girl 
end in another city. The informant 
Quickly got in touch with the parents, who 
ught their daughter home. They grate- 
Ully made a substantial donation to charity 
Via Keoki, 
Polichael Kecki was born in Warsaw, 
eon, on January 20, 1908. It was a 
ubled time for the city, then under tyran- 
Russian rule. Many families were 
Wen et loved ones who had died in the 
5 uprisings, A Russian edict had dis- 
Solved Polish schools and had forbidden 
study of the beloved Polish language. 
s Michael grew up in this bitter, frustrating 
tmosphere. But he, like other Polish 
Youngsters, was taught secretly to read and 
Write the mother tongue. 
i When a free Poland emerged on November 
Ge’ 1918, educational opportunities began to 
€velop. Kecki attended the medical officers’ 
®chool, and then completed his studies of 

“gee surgery at Warsaw University. At 

» he was a dental surgeon and a reserve 

dutenant in the Polish Army. 

He decided to study advanced dental tech- 
paves in the United States. He arrived in 

ew York on September 29, 1930, full of 
enthusiasm for a medical career. His spirits 
ae quickly dampened, however, when he 

Ound that his training was insufficient to 

Practice dentistry in this country, and that 
Plan would require more years of dental 

Study than he could afford. To sustain him- 

delt. he turned to part-time work on a Polish 
y newspaper. 

Kecki's fine command of the Polish lan- 
guage turned out to be his greatest asset. He 

as drawn to radio broadcasting. In Janu- 
885 1933. he became an announcer on sta- 

on WWRL. He then worked for several 
met stations, constantly improving his de- 
very, and finally secured his own Polish 
ur over WHOM, a program which he con- 
Gucted for 14 years. 

Once he had decided to make a career 
ot radio, he set out to become acquainted 
with all Polish organizations, religious, civic, 
as social. “I put my heart into this effort,” 

è says, “because I sincerely desired to be of 
Service to the Polish people. I felt that their 
Problems were mine, and that they needed 
& voice in this country.” 

In 1949, Kecki transferred to station WIIB. 

© has been there ever since. 

He is a member of Cardinal Spellman's 

ttee of Catholic Laity in New York, 
2 incessantly carries on appeals for var- 
Ous Catholic and other charities. He has 
Taised funds for the eight Wozniak children 
85 Elizabeth, N. J., orphaned by fire: for the 
Sn of a new chapel for the Carmelite 
isters (who later dedicated the Sacred 
Heart altar in St. Teresa's chapel to his 
listeners); for a water pump for a leper 
Colony in Tarafangana, Madagascar; for a 
new bus for the St. John Kanty prep school 
Of Erie, Pa. His listeners’ generosity has 
enabled Father Mroz, a Polish Franciscan 
Missionary in Nagasaki, Japan, to visit sev- 
eral small islands in his mission, Kecki’s 
&ppeals brought the priest a motorboat. 
ng World War II, Kecki worked 
furiously for both the land of his birth and 
his adopted country. 

When Polish soll was brutally overrun by 
Nazis and Communists alike, he conducted 
a 3-month campaign to equip the Polish 
army with flying ambulances. He collected 
thousands of dollars to aid impoverished 
Polish children. After the Japanese attack 
©n Pearl Harbor, Kecki began a series of 
war bond drives. He was cited six times 
by the United States Treasury Department 
for distinguished service. 
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In 1944 he married a girl named Natalia 
Lesniewski, a graduate of Brooklyn college. 
“Although my wife was born in Brooklyn,” 
Says Kecki, “she speaks Polish fluently and 
has worked with me on many broadcasts 
during the last 12 years, She is my severest 
critic and my guiding angel.” 

The Keckis live in a modest two-family 
house in the predominantly Polish section 
of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, close to five Cath- 
olle churches. The family attends St. Al- 
phonsus Church directly across the street 
from their home. They have two children, 
Thomas Michael, 10, and Natalia Alice, 1, 
“Tommy,” says Keck! proudly, “frequently 
gets up to serve at the 6 o’clock low mass.” 

Kecki has twice been honored by the Con- 
stitutional Polish Government in London. 
In 1951, he was decorated with the Gold 
Cross of Merit. On October 28, 1956, he was 
awarded the Polonia Restituta, its highest 
civillan award, for meritorious service on 
behalf of a free Poland. 

After a new wave of Polish immigrants 
arrived in America in 1946, Kecki, an active 
member of the Polish Immigration Commit- 
tee, geared himself to the huge task of help- 
ing in their rehabilitation. 

As a former immigrant, now a proud 
American citizen, he stresses the importance 
of rapid Americanization of newcomers. 
“We try to explain to our listeners the ad- 
vantages of becoming American citizens, and 
of learning the language and customs of this 
country,” he says. For more than 7 years, as 
a public service to the Polish people, he has 
presented, with the help of Attorney Wil- 
liam T. Maday, a program entitled “The Law 
in Your Life,” dealing with everyday legal 
problems and the functions of various 
branches of Government. 

Kecki thinks that the Polish immigrant 
need not and should not quench his love for 
Poland in the process of becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen, 

He points out that any patriotism worthy 
of the name is an unselfish thing, and that 
the man who has a deep reverence for the 
traditions and culture of his native land will 
probably make the best kind of American 
citizen. Several hundred thousand Polish- 
American radio fans will tell you that an 
excellent confirmation of this theory is to be 
seen in the life of Michael Kecki. 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I include here- 
with, by request, a petition signed by 
residents of my congressional district, 
in support of legislation to get alcoholic- 
beverage advertising off the air and out 
of the channels of interstate commerce. 


° The petition follows: 
To Our Representatives in Congress: 

Since alcoholism, delinquency, and men- 
tal Ulness have become serious health prob- 
lems, we your constituents of Connecticut, 
earnestly implore you to use the powers of 
Congress to get alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing off the alr and out ot the channels of 
interstate commerce and thus protect our 
people and the rights of States to prevent 
advertising of commodities which have been 
declared unlawful by the rights of local op- 
tion granted them under State law. 
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Rev. W. F. Tyler, Canterbury; Frank P. 
Smith, Sterling; Doris B. Smith, Sterling; 
Alan M. Fairbank, Central Village; Keith D. 
Stephenson, Moosup; Richard E. Burgess, 
Moosup; Esther M. Brewin, Oneco; Mrs. 
Hilda Gercic, Moosup; Nellie Robinson, 
Moosup; Bertha Matthews, Moosup; Ethel P. 
Gallup, Moosup; Cecil L. Bolten, Plainfield; 
Edith Bradford, Plainfield; Maude Krauss, 
Plainfield; Walter Wells, Moosup; William T. 
Burns, Wauregan; Ida L. Sayes, Canterbury; 
Alice K. Willoughby, Canterbury; Russell P. 
Robinson, Canterbury; Margaret W. Robin- 
son, Canterbury. 

Florence H. Lewis, Willimantic; Mattie E. 
Flint, Willimantic; Ama B. Spellman, Willi- 
mantic; Charlette C. Woodward, Williman- 
tic; Edna L. Russell, Willimantic; Ethel M. 
Woodward, Willimantic; Mabel A. Lanphear, 
Willimantic; Harold Watson, South Wind- 
ham; Mrs. Thurl Hiltz, Willimantic; Ger- 
trude Boronno, Willimantic; Gilbert. H. 
Watson, Willimantic; Helen F. French, Wil- 
limantic; Olive G. Carlyon, Windham; Ed- 
ward H. Carlyon, Windham; James D. Cur- 
rin, Willimantic; Herman C. Slater, Willi- 
mantic; Vivian J. Ide, Willimantic; Joseph 
H. Eller, Willimantic; Eva D. Ide, Wiluman- 
tic; Howard A. Haling, Willimantic. 

Eva E. Huntington, North Grosyenordale; 
Rev. W. Harold Robinson, North Grosyenor- 
dale; Edythe W. Adams, North Grosvenor- 
dale; Owen B. Adams, North Grosvenordale; 
Elizabeth P. Bixby, North Grosvenordale; 
Gladys S. Green, North Grosvenordale; Carrie 
E. Robbins, North Grosvenordale; Marion 
Mills, North Grosvenordale; Mary Cassells, 
North Grosvenordale; Geneva C. White, 
Thompson; Elmer M. White, Thompson; 
Rose Munyan, North Grosvenordale; Geo. C. 
Munyan; North Grosyenordale; Mertice 
Svenson, North Grosvenordale; Annie E. 
Lathrop, North Grosvenordale; Mary Eddy, - 
North Grosvenordale. 

Mrs. Marcia S. Neubert, Manchester; Mrs. 
Muriel W. Smith, Hartford; Mrs. Pauline 
Whitehouse, New Britain; Mrs. H. D. Jame- 
son, Meriden; Mrs. H. H. Tingley, Ansonia; 
Mrs. H. R. Nelson, Brooklyn; Mrs. M. Jos. 
Twomey, Danielson; Mrs. E. L. Keach, 
Danielson; Mrs. Ivanhoe McCollum, Daniel- 
son; Mrs, Earle E. Sylvester, Danielson; Mrs. 
Nellie L. Moran, Danielson; Mrs. R. E. Allen, 
Danielson; Mrs. F. H. Hopkins, Brooklyn; 
Mrs, Susan M. Cooper, Brooklyn; Miss Wini- 
fred Buskey, Brooklyn; Miss Grace M. Stan- 
ton, Danielson; Mrs. Clifford H. Startweather, 
Danielson; Miss Jeanette P. Mercer, Daniel- 
son; Mrs. Pearl P. Mercer, Danielson; Mrs. 
Greta B. Tewgood, Danielson; Mrs. A. D. 
Pierce, Brooklyn; Mrs. Ethel G. Lyon, Daniel- 
son; Mrs. W. A. Rawson, Danielson; Mrs. R. 
H. Greene, Danielson. 

Mrs. Winworth Canter, Cromwell; Miss 
Helen B. Hagen, Middletown; Mrs. Ralph A. 
Christie, Middletown; Ralph A. Christie, 
D. D., Middletown; Helen N. Ryan, Middle- 
town; Harriet B. Paterson, Middletown; 
Ruth B. Harvey, Middletown; Carl C. Harvey, 
M. D., Middletown; Mabel E. Rogers, Mid- 
dietown; Grace H. A. Rogers, Middletown; 
Mrs. William G. Foye, Middletown; Mrs. 
Robert Ostergren, Middle Haddam; Mrs, 
Theodore House, East Hampton; Mrs. Helen 
S. Dow, East Hampton; Mrs. Ruth D. Ber- 
wick, East Hampton; Mrs. Ursula R. Rich, 
East Hampton; Mrs. Rolland D. Lynn, East 
Hampton; Mrs. Grace D. Bevin, East Hamp- 
ton; Ruby Kavanaugh, East Hampton; 
Thelma Fellows, East Hampton; Ruby E. 
Hills, East Hampton; Hilda N. Hitchcock, 
East Hampton; Lura A. Bailey, East Hamp- 
ton. 

Willlam Balch, Bolton; Margaret H. Balch, 
Bolton; Norma Jean Danielson, Bolton; 
Richard K. Danielson, Bolton; Mary Ellen 
Longstreet, Bolton; Philip E. Longstreet, Bol- 
ton; Charlotte K. Haggis, Bolton; Mildred E. 
Olmsted, Bolton; Eva W. Elliott, Bolton; 
Walter F. Elliott, Bolton; Flora B. Johnson, 
Bolton; Thomas C. Johnson, Bolton; Rev. 
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Theodore W. Chandler, Jr., Bolton Center; 
Audrey R. Chandler, Bolton Center; Howard 
P. Jensen, Bolton; Jessie B. Jensen, Bolton; 
William C. Higgis, Bolton; Richard B. Mather, 
Bolton Center; Merle L. Mather, Bolton. 

Donald C. Wright, pastor, Putnam; 
Ernest Atwood, Mansfield Center; Archie 
Blair, Mansfield Center; Mr. and Mrs. Vin- 
cent C. Mitchell, Arnston; Ruth E. Bushnell, 
Knight House, WSTG; Eva M. Blair, 
Mansfield Center; Marjorie S. Eisnor, Brook- 
lyn; Gailey Johnson, Wellemantic; Norman 
Nicoters, Vernon; Harold Z. Eisnor, Warren- 
ville; Joan Clair Palmer, Eagleville; Lilly W. 
Wilson, Willimantic; Robert Benzinger, 
Hebron; Marion O. Johnson, Andover; Bertha 
Briggs, Willimantic; Mary Crouch, Mansfield 
Cepter; Elsie G. Marsh, Mansfield Center; 
T. Arthur Barrons, Mansfield Center; G. B. 
Bunalum, Mansfield Center. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Anderson, Storrs; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. D. Gifford, Storrs; Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Sprague, Willimantic; Lawrence 
Larkin, Storrs; Kenneth A. Palmer, Storrs; 
Charles J, Corcoran, Storrs; Dianna Gardiner, 
Storrs; Mr. and Mrs. V. E. White, Storrs; Dor- 
othy Gardiner, Storrs; John C. Hillard, Wash- 
ington; Philip F. Linderson, Eagleville; Vir- 
ginia Shepardson, Storrs; Samuel Shepard- 
son. Storrs; Mildred S. Cummings, Storrs; 
Lillian J. Dorr, Storrs; Arthur J. Dorr, Storrs. 

Mrs. Lena F. Davis, Willimantic; Arthur 
H. Arnold, Willimantic; Mrs. Ernest Slater, 
Willimantic; Mrs. Maume, Williman- 
tic; Marilyn Slater, Willimantic; Ernest Sla- 
ter, Willimantic; Dorotha Judy, Willimantic; 
Mrs. Irene R. Smith, Willimantic; Mrs. Jen- 
mie Randall; Willimantic; Mrs. Eva D. Ide, 
Willimantic; Harold Merritt, Willimantic; 
Fred H. Barnes, Willimantic; Robert Kaza- 
nin, Willimantic; Eugene Conner, Coven- 
try; Steven Kopytko, Willimantic; Alice M. 
Davis, Willimantic; Mrs. A. W. Gates, Willi- 
mantic; A. W. Gates, Willimantic; Edwin 
Cross, Sr., Willimantic; Mrs. Edwin Cross, 
Sr., Willimantic. 

Grace A. C. Harens, Niantic; Clifford B. 
Clark, Niantic; Mary C. Leland, Waterford; 
Ethel D. Barrows, New London; Mary Brooks, 
Waterford; Hancy B. Burdick, Waterford; 
Gertrude R. Hanby, Niantic; Florence Clark, 
Niantic; Bessie S. Roach, Niantic; Sue M. Ro- 
gen, Niantic; Carrie M, Beckwith, Niantic; 
Harriet B. Chapman, Niantic; Rev. Edith M. 
Northrop, Niantic; Ruby M. Beckwith, Nian- 
tic; Lila Anderson, Niantic; Harriet H. Hunt, 
Niantic; Horace H. Hunt, Niantic; Arthur E. 
Havens, Niantic; Axel Anderson, Niantic. 

Bertha Lyman, Lebanon; Ada I. Lanphear, 
Lebanon; Clara Gillett, Baltic; Mrs. Edward 
Jones, Lebanon; Mrs. A. E. Wheata, Lebanon; 
Mrs. C. S. Goodrim, Lebanon; John Alden 
Zullary, Lebanon; Hannah M. Taylor, Leba- 
non; Howard R. Bushnell, Norwich; Wm. J. 
McNeely, Norwich; Mr. and Mrs. James Mul- 
lein, Uncasville, Conn.; Charles E. Johnson, 
Gales Ferry; Mrs. Astrid McNeely, Norwich; 
Erwin" McNeely, Norwich; Rev. Rickey, Nor- 
wich; Wendell S. Connie, Gales Ferry; Mrs, 
Howard Rickey, Norwich; Eleanor Hobensach, 
Norwich; Florence Comrie, Gales Ferry; Mrs. 
Marvin Johnson, Norwich. 


Legislation To Provide Penalties for 
Membership in Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a bill, the title 
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of which is as follows: “To provide pen- 
alties for membership in the Communist 
Party and to permit the compelling of 
testimony relating to such membership 
and the granting of immunity from 
prosecution in connection therewith.” 

I have long felt that the Communist 
Party should be outlawed and that it 
should be a crime to be a member tħereof. 
In view of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions, I am introducing a bill to that 
effect and also to try and take care of the 
situation whereby a congressional com- 
mittee can hold appropriate hearings 
and obtain information from the wit- 
nesses to avoid the problem recently 
raised by the Supreme Court decisions. 

In view of the many Federal laws now 
on the statute books including the Smith 
Act, the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, and 
the various sections having to do with 
compelling testimony and granting im- 
munity, this is an extremely difficult and 
complicated situation. 

The approach is as follows: to amend 
the first paragraph of section 4 of the 
Communist Control Act of 1954 in order 
to provide specific penalties for member- 
ship in the Communist Party, if such 
membership is acquired or retained with 
knowledge of the purpose or objective of 
said party. At the present time, section 4 
of the Communist Control Act of 1954 
provides generally that members of the 
Communist Party, or any similar organi- 
zation shall be subject to the provisions 
and penalties of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 as members of a Communist- 
action organization. 

The amendment made by my bill sub- 
stitutes specific criminal penalties in 
lieu of incorporating the provisions and 
penalties of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 by reference. The reference to 
similar organizations is eliminated as 
duplicating in substance the so-called 
membership clause of the Smith Act— 
Title 18, United States Code, section 
2385—which provides penalties for 
membership in “any society, group, or 
assembly of persons who teach, advo- 
cate, or encourage the overthrow,” by 
force or violence, of the Government of 
the United States, or the government 
of any State, Territory, District, or pos- 
session thereof. The bill provides pen- 
alties of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment of not more than 10 years 
or both for anyone who knowingly and 
wilfully becomes or remains a member 
of the Communist Party with knowl- 
edge of the purpose or objective thereof. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 
3486 of title 18, United States Code to 
permit congressional committees to 
compel testimony with respect to mem- 
bership in the Communist Party in the 
course of any investigation relating to 
interference with, or endangering of, the* 
national security or defense of the 
United States by “membership in the 
Communist Party or its successors.” 
Section 3486 is also amended to permit 
any grand jury or court of the United 
States to compel testimony with respect 
to violations of section 4 of the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954, as amended 
by the first section of the bill. Sec- 
tion 3486 contains established proce- 
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dures for compelling any such testimony 
and for the granting of immunity in 
connection with such testimony. 

As a former member of the FBI I have 
always felt that the Communist Party 
should be outlawed as such. However, 
I realize that the argument that this 
will cause them to go underground 
has considerable validity. But in view 
of the recent Supreme Court decisions 
it seems to me that we must now square- 
ly face this matter and pass appropri- 
ate legislation relative thereto, I intend 
to send copies of the bill and an expla- 
nation thereof to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, to the Attorney 
General, and to other leading authori- 
ties requesting their opinion as to 
whether or not this bill will meet with 
their approval and be of benefit toward 
preserving America from continuous at- 
tack by members of the Communist 
Party and fellow travelers. 


Rights for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO ~ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I wish to take note of the fact that 
109 years ago this month—on July 19, 
1848, a group of pioneer women met in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in what was the 
first women’s convention for the purpose 
of establishing civil, political, and eco- 
nomic rights for women. 

This movement has progressed greatly 
over the years. A part of the success of 
this great movement may be attributed 
to a score or more of women who we are 
proud to claim as residents of the State 
of Connecticut, 

At this time I wish to list some of these 
worthy women who contributed toward 
the development of women's rights in 
this Nation. i 
Emma WILLARD, Famous FOR HER Work IN 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN, BORN IN BERLIN, 

Conn., 1787 

“When she presented her plan for im- 
proving female education to the New York 
Legislature and to the public in 1819, she 
became a national figure, and her experi- 
ment, the Troy Female Seminary, founded 
in 1821, exerted an ever-widening influence 
on the development of our country. Because 
of the change wrought in public opinion 
by her daring and persistent stand for the 
higher education of women, seminaries and 
high schools for girls, and, later, women's 
colleges and coeducational universities, be- 
came a permanent part of our national life. 

“Not only women, but men and the whole 
Nation have reaped the benefits of the 
intelligent useful womanhood developed 
under her plan of education.”—from Emma 
Willard by Alma Lutz. 

She was honored by Lafayette when he 
visited this country in 1833, and has been 
honored by receiving votes for the Hall of - 
Fame. - 


Emma Willard's ancestor, Thomas Hooker, 
a minister of the Church of England, heard 
of the very fertile land in Connecticut and 
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brought 100 of the members of his church 
t h the wilderness from Massachusetts 
Over an Indian trial to Connecticut where 
they founded the town of Hartford. Being 

lated from other settlements this new 
Settlement developed an independent goy- 
ernment and “in 1662 was granted the most 
liberal charter of any colony, giving the 
Pecple power to elect their own governor 
and make their own laws.” This advanced 
the point of view was prominent in Thomas 
Hooker's descendents of whom Emma Wil- 

was the most famous. 


Isane Brecmer Hooker, Famous von Her 
Worx IN MOVEMENT TO GAIN SUFFRAGE FOR 
Women 
Daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher, the il- 

lustrous preacher. Born in 1822 at Litch- 

feld, Connecticut. 

“Individually and collectively, the Beecher 
family is considered the most remarkable 
in the United States"—From The Part Taken 
by Women in American History, by Mrs. 
John A. 

Married John Hooker of Hartford, descend- 
ant of the Thomas Hooker who founded 

ord. Famous as a great leader in re- 
forms among which was the movement for 

Woman suffrage which she considered. the 

‘greatest movement in the world’s history.” 

e active worker in this movement. In 

1868 she called and managed a 2-day 

Convention in Hartford at which time the 

Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association was 

formed. 

Women WHO WERE PROMINENT IN WORK FOR 
EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN BEFORE VOTE Was 
OBTAINED 
The following women came down from 

Connecticut and picketed the White House 

in protest against “taxation without repre- 

sentation," were arrested and thrown in 


Prison. 

Miss Catherine Flanagan of Hartford: 
Father came to this country as Irish exile 
because of his efforts in movement for Irish 
freedom. Sentenced to 30 days in Occoquan 
Workhouse because of picketing, August 1917. 

Miss Minnie Hennesy of Hartford: Busi- 
hess woman, sentenced to 6 months for 
Picketing, October 8, 1917. 

Miss Edna Purtell, sister of the distin- 
guished Senator Purtell of Connecticut: 
Sentenced to 5 days in District jail for 
Participation in Lafayette Square meeting, 
August 1918—a meeting to ask for votes for 
women, 

Mrs. Ruby E. Koenig of Hartford: Sen- 
tenced to 15 days in District jail for taking 
Part in Lafayette Square meeting, August 
1918. Suffered sprained arm from rough 
treatment by police. 

Miss Elsie Hill of Norwalk: Daughter of 
Ebenezer J. Hill, 21 years a Congressman 
from Connecticut. Teacher of French in 
District of Columbia High School. Sen- 
tenced to 15 days in District jall for speak- 
ing at Lafayette Square meeting. 

Miss Ruth Scott of Bridgeport, munitions 
Worker: Sentenced to 5 days in District jail 
for participation in watchfire demonstra- 
tion, January 1919. 

Mrs. Elsie Vervane of Bridgeport, muni- 
tions worker and President of Woman's Ma- 
chinist Union of Bridgeport: In January 
1919 came to Washington with group of 
union women and took part in watchfire 
demonstration; arrested and served 5 days 
in District jail. 

Mrs. Helena Hill Weed of Norwalk: Daugh- 
ter of late Congressman Ebenezer Hill. One 
of few qualified women geologists of country. 
Vice president of D. A. R. Served 3 days in 
District jail in 1917, 15 days in 1918, and 24 
- hours in January 1918. 

Mrs. C. Weaver of Bridgeport: Worked 
during war in munitions factory. She and 
her daughter Eva Weaver sentenced for at- 
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tendance at watchfire demonstration to 5 
days in District jail in January 1919. 

Mrs. Helen Chisaski of Bridgeport: Muni- 
tions worker and member of Machinists 
Union. Sentenced to 5 days for attending 
watchfire demonstration, January 1919. 

Mrs. W. J. Bartlett of Putnam: Leader of 
Connecticut State Grange. Sentenced to 60 
days for picketing, August 1917. 

Mrs. Josephine Bennett of Hartford: 
Member of D. A, R. and Colonial Dames. 
Sentenced to 5 days in District jail for at- 
tendance at watchfire demonstration, Janu- 
ary 1919. 

Mrs, H. C. Havemeyer, of Greenwich: One 
of the most eloquent speakers; active in 
Liberty Loan campaigns. Sentenced to 5 
days in District jail, February 1919. 

Mrs. Betty Gram Swing, of Westport: 
Abandoned stage career to take part in picket 
demonstration of November 1917. Sentenced 
to 30 days in Occoquan workhouse. 

Mrs, W. D. Ascough, of Hartford: Former 
Connecticut State chairman of National 
Woman's Party. Studied for concert stage 
in London and Paris, Abandoned concert 
stage to devote time to suffrage. Sentenced 
to 15 days August 1918. 

OTHERS WHO TOOK PROMINENT PART IN WORK 
FOR EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Katharine Hepburn, of Hartford: 
Wife of Dr. Thomas Hepburn. Mrs. Hepburn 
led as president of the Suffrage Association 
in the fight for the vote for women until 
Congress and the States ratified the 19th 
amendment. 

Miss Clara Hill, of Norwalk: Daughter of 
Congressman Ebenezer Hill; a leader in Con- 
necticut in the movement for suffrage. 

Mrs. Mary Beard, of New Milford; worked 
with her husband on many famous books on 
American history. Aided the suffrage cam- 
paign by her writing. 

Geraldine Farrar, of Ridgefield: Famous 
opera singer. 

Nora Stanton Barney, of Greenwich: 
Granddaughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
who was one of those who called the Seneca 
Falls Convention in 1848. 

Dr. Emily Barringer, of New Canaan: 
Leading woman physician. Chairman of the 
committee that got through the law en- 
abling women physicians and surgeons to 
serve in the Armed Forces during the last 
war. First woman to be an interne in a hos- 
pital. Author of the book Bowery to Belle- 
vue which was made into a movie. President 
of the Connecticut branch of the National 
Woman's Party at present. 

Miss Katharine Hepburn, of Hartford: 
Well-known actress. Has continued the work 
of her mother for equality for women by 
working for the equal-rights amendment 
now pending before Congress. She stated 
recently, “In the theater there is complete 
equality between men and women. We have 
men and women playwrights, actors, scenic 
artists, and stage managers. If that has 
worked well for the theater, why not for all 
other walks of life? I have just heard that 
hospitals where internes have gone to war 
hesitate to take women doctors, although 
they are available, and industrial concerns 
that need doctors still discriminate against 
women doctors. This attitude toward 
women goes back to the fundamental law of 
our country. That is why I support the 
equal-rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Clare Booth Luce, of Ridgefield: Only 
woman ever a member of Congress from 
Connecticut and first woman diplomat to 
a major power. Gave valiant and able aid 
to the equal-rights amendment when in the 
House. Began as a young girl in her teens 
when she carried the equal-rights banner 
in the pageant in celebration of Seneca 
Falls Day at Seneca Falls, N. T., in 1923, 
which celebrated the 75th anniversary of 
Seneca Falls Day, as we are honoring the 
109th anniversary today. 2 
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Looking Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I insert herewith an editorial from the 
eee Herald, Atlanta, Ga., for 

ednesday, July 17, 1957, entitled 
1 i 

e information given in this editorial 

should help to correct erroneous beliefs 
in the minds of some who are misin- 
formed regarding actual conditions in 
the South. 

The editorial follows: 

LOOKING AHEAD 


It is hard to believe that many really in- 
telligent people actually believe the debate 
now going on in the United States Senate 
over the civil-rights bill is designed entirely 
to protect the voting rights of the Negro. 

It is also hard to believe that the dally 
press of the Nation can print some of the 
arguments they are printing without hold- 
ing their tongue in their cheek. 

Too, it is doubly hard to believe that the 
fundamental principle on which this coun- 
try was founded, the right of every man to 
a jury trial by his fellow citizens, would be 
scuttled through an obvious political ma- 
neuver to pull the wool over the Negro yot- 
ers’ eyes, without a great outcry of protest 
rising throughout the Nation. 

If, through the efforts of Negro vote solic- 
itors who pose as “statesmen,” the right to 
trial by jury is scuttled in this case, it is 
not too farfetched to believe that there will 
be other attempts following to completely 
drop this important phase of American 
justice. 

As is pointed out in a story on the front 
page, the political columnists and others in 
the North and East would have their readers 
believe that the entire opposition of the 
South to passage of the civil-rights bill now 
pending in the Senate, is because of the fear 
that Negroes will vote in hordes in eoming 
elections. 

What the Northern columnists do not seem 
to realize is that there is little or no effort 
in the South to prevent the registration and 
voting by Negroes. In fact, it is generally 
conceded that there are literally thousands 
of ineligible Negro voters now going to the 
polls and voting blindly and in blocs who 
are truthfully incapable of taking part in 
decisions of government. 

But, as we also point out, I all the Negroes 
of voting age in the South were registered 
and voted, they would comprise only 50 
percent of the votes now being cast. Too, if 
all the Negroes registered, and in 1950 their 
number (of voting age) totaled only a little 
more than 5 million in 13 Southern States, 
it would stimulate registration of the mil- 
lions of eligible white southern voters who 
would outnumber the Negroes by more than 
20 million. 

There are many white people who actual- 
ly believe it would be a fine thing if all 
southern Negroes were registered to vote 
for they feel such a situation would stimu- 
late the now complacent whites to register 
and vote. 

It is a losing fight if the agitators think 
the Negro vote in the South can, within the 
life span of anyone now living, outnumber 
that x 1 et whites. At best they 
can only look forward to 20 
of the total southern vote it 2 all e 

Now that the fat is in the fire and the de- 
bate has started in the Senate, we are hope- 
ful that the deceit and subterfuge behind 
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this bill will be revealed to the extent that it 
will show up as repulsive to all students of 
good government and classify the attempt to 
pass the civil-rights bill for what it is, a 
cheap, political trick of ambitious politicians 
who run in areas where the minority Negro 
vote is the deciding factor in the two-party 
States. 

The American public likes honesty in poll- 
tics as well as in business and there is & 
chance that the true purpose behind this 
bill could kill it off forever when its true 
colors come to light. 


Son Joins Father in Solar Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
terest of scientists, amateurs and the lay 
public is currently focused on the activ- 
ities of the International Geophysical 
Year, and I am proud that a father-and- 
son team from my district is making an 
important contribution to the IGY pro- 


gram. 

The New York Times of Monday, July 
22, carried a feature story by Milton 
Honig, describing the work being done 
by Mr. Philip J. Del Vecchio, Sr., and his 
13-year-old son Robert, from their home 
at 971 East 22d Street, Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Del Vecchio is one of some 9,000 
cooperative weather observers who work 
year in, year out without compensation 
for the United States Government 
gathering information and making re- 
ports for the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, 

Son JOINS FATHER IN SOLAR PROJECT— PATER- 
SON AMATEUR AND BOY, 13, ARE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL PROGRAM 

(By Militon Honig) 

Paterson, N. J., July 21— These days there 
is more than the usual activity in the base- 
ment and backyard of 971 East 22d Street 
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ANOTHER DEVICE IN BASEMENT 

The home-built electronic apparatus for 
the detection of solar flares is kept in the 
basement. It is similar to the modified 
transistorized receiver developed by David 
Warshaw of Brooklyn. Mr. Del Vecchio saw 
the plan in the Solar Division bulletin and 
constructed it at a cost of only $30. 

However, there is one obstacle in using 
the instrument, Mr. Del Vecchio explained. 
The receiver must be watched constantly to 
be aware of intense solar activity. This dis- 
advantage was overcome by contributions 
from the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in Nutley, N. J., and the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany Laboratories, Inc., in New York. These 
concerns provided the amateur astronomers 
with recorder-type meters and amplifiers for 
the duration of the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. 

As an additional check, they use a short- 
wave receiver for broadcasts from station 
WWV, the National Bureau of Standards sta- 
tion at Fort Belvoir, Va. The station sends 
out time signals and alerts its listeners on 
any intensive solar activity. 

The most ambitious aspect of their activi- 
ties—the tracing of manmade sateliites—has 
not yet been realized because of money and 
personnel. According to Mr. Del Vecchio, 
the apparatus would cost about $1,500. He 
nopes to enlist financial support from local 
industrialists and then obtain volunteer ob- 
servers. 

He has applied to the board of education 
for permission to use the roof of the local 
high school as an observation post. 

“It should be a matter of great civic pride 
to have such a history-making group operate 
in Paterson,” Mr, Del Vecchio said. 

Mr. Del Vecchio, a purchasing agent for the 
Benjamin Eastwood Co., a Paterson foundry 
and machine shop, comes by his interest in 
things astronomical, naturally. A coopera- 
tive observer for the United States Weather 
Bureau in northern New Jersey, he has been 
gathering scientific data for nearly 25 years. 

In his unsalaried job, he uses instruments 
provided by the Bureau for calculating rain- 
fall, humidity, and temperature. He also is 
a staff meteorologist for the Passaic County 
civil-defense unit. 

In recent years, his son's study in astron- 
omy has stimulated Mr. Del Vecchio's in- 
terest. He has combined another hobby, 
photography, to develop his proficiency. 
Last term, Robert won first place in the 
freshman division of the science fair at East- 
side High School for his work with his father. 


here, where Philip J. Del Vecchio, Sr. lives — 


with his family. 

Mr, Del Vecchio, a member of the solar 
division of the American Association of Var- 
jable Star Observers, and his 13-year-old son, 
Robert, a high school sophomore, have 
teamed up as amateur contributors to the 
International Geophysical Year. 

At this point father and son have contrib- 
uted 180 solar disk photographs to the Sun- 
spot-Evolution Program of the I. G. Y. If 
all goes as planned, they hope to participate 
in two associated projects that have I. G. Y. 
approval—the electronic recording and pho- 
graphing of flares shot out from the sun's 
surfaces and the visual tracking of artificial 
satellites sent aloft by scientists in the L 
G. Y. program. 

Their efforts håve won praise from officials 
of the High Altitude Observatory at Boulder, 
Colo., and the Royal Observatory at Edin- 
burg, Scotland. 

The Del Vecchios worked for a year and 
a half designing, constructing and testing 
the instruments in the basement and back- 
yard of their home. It took them 3 months 
to focus and line up a camera of their own 
making for astrophotography through a re- 
fracting telescope. When in use the tele- 
scope, with camera attached, is set up in the 
backyard. 


Facts and Figures on the Need fora 
Naval Hospital in the Long Beach-Los 
Angeles Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Naval Hospital, Corona, 
located 46 miles from Pine and Ocean 
Avenues, Long Beach, is the only major 
military hospital between Camp Pendle- 
ton and Fort Ord near Monterey. The 
mission of the hospital is to treat sick 
and injured military personnel with the 
object of expeditious return to duty, and 
to treat the dependents of active duty 
and retired military personnel when 
space and facilities are available. It has 
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been ordered closed by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The averages for the hospital for the 
first 6 months of 1957 are: (a) Beds 
available, 725; (b) bed patient load, 
605.9 per day; (c) in-patient dependents, 
92.9 per day, included in (b); (d) out- 
patient dependents, 146.4 per day; (e) 
baby deliveries, 3.48 per day. 

Personnel served include members of 
all of the Armed Forces—active and re- 
tired. In the event of a disaster or emer- 
gency, Corona could be expanded to 1,- 
741 beds. The numbers of personnel in 
the greater Los Angeles-Long Beach- 
Orange County area eligible for care in 
the Naval Hospital, Corona are: 


(a) Navy active duty afloat 37, 756 
(b) Navy active duty ashore 3,373 
(c) Active duty marines (El T 

and Santa Ana) -== 9,558 


(d) Retired/Fleet Reserve - 8, 741 
(e) Army active duty—— 4, 500 
(ft) ‘Army retired 2.522 ae 15, 000 
(g) Air Force active duty 1, 488 
(n) Air Force retired._...-_-.--..-. 3, 100 
(i) Coast Guard active duty 500 

Well... ue nkubuneke 84, 016 


All of the above are by law entitled 
to hospitalization. 


(j) Dependents of active or retired 
members, When space and 
facilities permit, hospitaliza- 
tion for these people is au- 
thorized (based on 1.5 per ac- 
tive and 1.0 per retired mem- 


e laes increas 112, 603 
(a) to (1) above 84,016 
Grand: toi 196, 619 


The Naval hospital in Haven at Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard has a bed capac- 
ity of 150 with an average of 97 per day 
utilized. This could be expanded to ap- 
proximately 500 beds with modification 
to facilities and considerable increase in 
staff. The primary mission is service to 
forces afloat. Hospital berths are dou- 
ble-decked and environment cannot be 
of shore facility quality. 

Camp Pendleton, 70 miles from Long 
Beach, has a bed capacity of 900, with 
between 600 and 900 in use each day. 

The Naval station dispensary has a 
capacity of 15 beds with an average of 
49 in use daily. The dispensary han- 
dles approximately 275 outpatients per 
day. 

The Long Beach Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Memorial Hospital has a capacity 
of 1,380 beds, and is reportedly oper- 
ating at capacity. 

The Fort MacArthur station hospital 
has a bed capacity of 70 beds, which is 
being reduced to 60 beds, and has an 
average of between 27 and 30 beds util- 
ized per day. Fort MacArthur has about 
88 outpatients per day and serves all 
active duty Army personnel within a 70- 
mile radius. 

City of Long Beach and incorporated 
Lakewood have a population of 373,807 
which requires approximately 2,418 beds 
in normal times. At present, there is a 
total of 1,227 beds available with an 
urgent need for 1,191 additional beds, 
With the loss of 725 beds at Corona, the 
increase in patients to be handled could ` 
not be absorbed by present civilian and/ 
or military hospitals now in existence. 
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This information is from studies made 
by the Community Welfare Council of 
Long Beach in October 1955. A survey 
Tuesday, October 18, 1955, at 5 p. m., 
Showed not one hospital bed was avail- 
able in St. Mary's, Community, or Sea- 
Side hospitals. This is a frequent oc- 
Currence and with the increase in popu- 
lation of approximately 2,500 per month 

Als Condition is not likely to improve un- 

Completion of additional hospital fa- 
Cilities authorized by Long Beach voters 

November 1956. The estimated date 
Of readiness of these facilities is Jan- 
Uary 1960. 

The real and pressing need for a 
Naval hospital in the Long Beach-Los 

eles area is thus clear. Such a hos- 
Pital was authorized by Congress in 1950. 
It is apparent that the Bureau of Medi- 
Cine and Surgery and the Navy Depart- 
Ment should include this item in the 
next budget. There is both a humane 
need and a more practical need from the 
exigencies of naval operations. 


Firmer Control of Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. RUESS. Mr. Speaker, this House 
Will shortly act on one of the most im- 
Portant pieces of legislation to come 
before it during this session, H. R. 8002, 
to establish a system of annual accrued 
expenditure budgeting. In support of 
this legislation I am glad to extend my 
remarks by inserting the following edi- 
torials from the Washington Evening 
Star and the New York Times: 

[From ttte Washington Evening Star of June 
23, 1957] 


For ORDERLY BUDGETING 


In passing the Kennedy budget reform bill, 
the Senate has given its support to what has 
been regarded as the most important Hoover 

mmission recommendation still requiring 
legislation, The bill would put the Govern- 
ment on an accrual system of budgeting and 
accounting that would give Congress firmer 
control of Federal spending and that, it is 
estimated, could save up to $4 billion a year 
in nonessential expenditures. 

Federal budgeting and accounting proce- 
dures not only baffie the ordinary citizens, 
they baffled a competent task force which 
Studied them for the Hoover group. The 
Study revealed that it was virtually impos- 
Sible to list what the Government owned and 
how much it owed. The Kennedy bill, among 
Other changes, would substantially reduce 
the carryovers of unexpended appropriations 
from year to year, thereby putting the Gov- 
ernment on an annual expenditures basis. 
The appropriation carryovers run into bil- 
lions of dollars a year, with Congress con- 
fused as to the amounts involved and with- 
Sut control of the leftover funds, once the 
money has been voted. 1 

The commission pointed out that obliga- 
tional authority relating to long leadtime 
Programs may be exercised over several years, 
with resulting expenditures continually re- 
moved from the particular fiscal year under 
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consideration by the budget makers. The 
Budget Bureau, for example, reported that in 
1953 $81 billion of unfinanced appropria- 
tions existed as a claim against current and 
future income or borrowing. The contracts 
and commitments made as a result of these 
appropriations became in effect c. o. d. ob- 
ligations of the Government. 

The reforms suggested by the Hoover Com- 
mission and embodied in the bill sponsored 
by Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts have 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the Budget Director and the Comptroller 
General. We hope the House will follow the 
Senate's example and thus assure budgetary 
and accounting improvements of the sort 
already firmly established in private Industry. 


[From the New York Times of June 27, 1957] 
POWER OF THE PURSE 

There is a popular illusion that because 
Congress votes the money necessary to run 
the Government of the United States it must 
automatically have control over all expendi- 
tures. It doesn't, as the Hoover Commission 
and many other people long ago discovered. 

Today the Rules Committee of the House 
is scheduled to consider a bill that would 
go far toward restoring to Congress, where 
it belongs, the power of the purse. This bill 
is described by the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report as “one of the most fun- 
damental” of all the Commission's recom- 
mendations. It is H. R. 8002, to establish 
annual accrued expenditure budgeting, 
which means in simple language that Con- 
gress would grant money to the departments 
and agencies to be spent on a yearly basis 
only. 

The bill would do away with carryovers 
which represent appropriations, annually 
running into the billions, made in 1 year 
but, not spent until the next year or years 
following. The result has been that Con- 
gress itself never knows just how much 
money is actually being expended within the 
Government each year or, because of changes 
of program, for precisely what purposes. 
The bill would not prevent authorization of 
long-term contracts, but it would limit the 
funds actually appropriated to estimated ex- 
penditures for the next 12 months. A com- 
panion bill passed the Senate earlier this 
month. 

It is particularly odd that the most vocif- 
erous opponents of this measure in the 
House include some Members who beat their 
breasts most loudly over the size of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's budget. If Congress is 
really serious about controlling expenditures 
and is willing to take the responsibility that 
goes with this power it will pass this bill, 
which has the endorsement of the President, 
many leading Members of Congress and 
thoughtful private citizens. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 13, 1957] 
CONTROL OF THE PURSE 

As Congress nears the end of consideration 
of the yearly apropriation bills it is esti- 
mated that approximately $4 billion will be 
trimmed from the administration’s original 
request for $73.3 billion in new spending 
authority. This is not, by itself, a guaranty 
that actual spending in the present fiscal 
year—projected at $71.8 billion—will be cut 
accordingly, as many billions of undisbursed 
funds have been carried over from earlier 
appropriations. In this respect, however, it 
is gratifying that President Eisenhower now 
has requested department and agency heads 
to restrict expenditures to fiscal 1957 levels— 
or a total of about $70 billion. As guidance 
for this effort, Budget Director Brundage has 
issued an economy directive calling for the 
following: (1) Detailed justification for any 
spending above 1957 disbursements. (2) 
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Postponement “of a significant part” of 
obligations planned for construction, pro- 
curement and research. (3) Quarterly al- 
lotment of payroll funds. (4) Quarterly re- 
view of programs by each department and 
agency head. 

If successful, this proposed saving of 
approximately $2 billion will be at least a 
step in the right direction. There are, how- 
ever, many pitfalls ahead. The economy 
directive itself contains its loopholes. There 
are fixed obligations that have risen between 
the 2 fiscal years and rising prices still are 
pushing upward the costs of existing pro- 
grams. Along with these forces, there is 
the ready temptation of the available un- 
expended balances, and it was a timely 
warning on this score issued by former 
President Hoover in a San Francisco speech 
this week. It was Mr. Hoover's thesis that 
Congress has lost its constitutional control 
of the Federal purse through permitting ac- 
counting procedures that allow the execu- 
tive branch to amass these huge unexpended 
balances over a period of years. One of the 
major Hoover Commission recommendations 
was for a budgeting and accounting reform 
that would restrict this practice as well as 
result in annual savings estimated at more 
than $3 billion. 

Actually, legislation to accomplish this 
purpose already has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and, in a somewhat modified form, has 
been reported favorably by the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. In the light 
of wide agreement that Federal economy is 
both desirable and essential, particularly in 
this period of inflationary pressures, the 
House leadership should give high priority to 
completing action on the legislation. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representae 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
0 ‘sit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Daily Digest 


Senate continued on civil rights bill, voting 52-38 to eliminate language to 
permit Attorney General to institute certain civil actions for injunctions. 


House worked on school construction assistance bill and adopted conference 


report on Defense appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 11328-11344 


Bills Introduced: 13 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2620-2632; S. J. Res. 127-128; and 
S. Res. 170. Page 11330 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1168, requiring registration of certain information 
with SEC by certain issuers of securities, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 700) ; 

S. 375, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act to pro- 
vide for filing of documents evidencing validity of cer- 
tain credit instruments (S. Rept. 701) ; 

S. 1385, to amend the Clayton Antitrust Act to extend 
authority of the ICC thereunder to contract carriers 
subject to Interstate Commerce Act (S. Rept. 702) ; 

S. 1384, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
revise definition of contract carrier by motor vehicle, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 703); and 

S. Rept. 704 (accompanied by minority views) on 
S. 1356, to amend the antitrust laws by vesting in FTC 
jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic practices in com- 
merce in the meat industry (which had been reported 
July 18 without written report). Page 11330 


Resolution Referred: One House-passed concurrent 
resolution was referred to appropriate committee. 
Page 11327 


Civil Rights: Senate continued its work on H. R. 6127, 
to protect the civil rights of persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of the U. S., adopting by 52 yeas to 38 nays modified 
Anderson amendment to eliminate section 121 of part 
ILI of the bill, which would permit Attorney General 
to institute civil action for pręventive relief in certain 
civil rights cases (motion to reconsider tabled); and 
Case (South Dakota) amendment of a technical cor- 
rective nature. 


Pending at recess was O’Mahoney amendment re- 


specting jury trials in certain contempt cases. 
Pages 11344-11379, 11383-11386 
D686 


Treaty Withdrawn: Treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between U. S. and Republic of Haiti, 
signed at Port-au-Prince on March 3, 1955 (Ex. H, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess.), was withdrawn on July 23, 1957. 
Pages 11217, 11285 


Nominations: Two judicial nominations were received. 
, Page 11388 


Program for Thursday: Senate recessed at 6:15 p. m. 
until noon Thursday, July 25, when it will continue con- 
sideration of H. R. 6127, to protect the civil rights of 
persons within the jurisdiction of the U. S. 

- E Pages 11379, 11388 


Commuttee Meetings 
(Commitices not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—FOREIGN AID 


Committee on Appropriations: Continuing its executive 
hearings on proposed fiscal 1958 budget estimates for 
the mutual security programs, committee received testi- 
mony from Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of 


State for Economic Affairs. 


Hearings continue tomorrow. 
NATIONAL STOCKPILING 


Committee on Armed Services: Subcommittee, consist- 
ing of Senators Symington, and Smith of Maine, held an 
executive session to hear ODM Director Gordon Gray 
testify regarding the national stockpile program. 
Subcommittee adjourned subject to call. 


TAXES 


Committee on Finance: Committee concluded its hear- 
ings on S. 2376, to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to impose import taxes on lead and zinc, after 
hearing testimony in opposition to its enactment from 
Jean Vuillequez, American Metal Co., Ltd. 


Ringing Words From a Time Gone By 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I quote from an editorial in the 
umont (Tex.) Enterprise: 
Winning the peace requires hard work 
and great patience, 


That statement, both realistic and in- 
Spiring, appeared in an editorial tribute 
the Enterprise to a great American, 
e last James M. Cox. The sentiment, 
1 the Enterprise points out, was basic 
res philosophy of this great Demo- 
Eo ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
aon be printed in the Appendix of the 
ORD, 
There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
DEMANDS or DECENCY 
Upon the recent death of James M. Cox, 
tic candidate for President in 1920 
“nd distinguished American journalist, it 
Was recalled that he had been a strong sup- 
of the League of Nations. 

A southern newspaperman, commenting 
Upon this fact and the idealism of the Ohio 
Publisher, quoted these lines from the latter's 

ok Journey Through My Years: 

1 Human nature may not change, but 
N intelligence can and does increase. 
t is clear now, with the new destructiveness 
of war, nations must conform to the demands 
Of decency and humanity or perish at each 
Other's throats. This is the supreme ques- 
tion before the human race today. Upon it 
Other issues hinge“ 

ose who support and believe in the pur- 
Poses of the United Nations, successor to the 

e of Nations, should be encouraged by 
these ringing words. 

They are the words of one who believed 
that this country cannot live alone, one who 
believed that winning the peace requires 
hard work and great patience. 

And it will be recalled that Governor Cox 
kept right on being an internationalist until 
he died, although his advocacy of the League 
is given much of the credit for his resound- 


ing defeat at the polls when he sought the 


hite House role. 


Texan Describes Community Chest Work 
to Austrian Audience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the role of the community chest in 


Appendix 


American life is well known to us, The 
community chest, as it exists in so many 
of our cities, is one of our most noble in- 
stitutions. All of us know of the good 
works of the community chest. 

One of my fellow Texans, Mr. Fred M. 
Lange, of Dallas, has been engaged for 
many years in social-welfare work. Mr. 
Lange is now executive vice president of 


the Dallas community-chest fund. 
Wherever he goes, he is a missionary for 
the community chest. 


Last week, on July 17, Mr. Lange ex- 
plained the work of the community 
chest, as we know it, to an audience in 


Vienna, Austria, composed of persons in- 


terested in social welfare in that coun- 
try. His address was delivered under 
the auspices of the National Ministry 
for Social Welfare of Austria. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a digest of Mr. Lange's address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the digest of 
ihe address was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: a 

Many IN ONE, FOR ALL 
(Lecture delivered under the auspices of the 

National Ministry for Social Welfare, Re- 

public of Austria, in Vienna, Austria, July 

17, 1957, by Fred M. Lange, L. H. D., LL. D., 

executive vice president, Dallas Community 

Chest Trust Fund) 

I reciate your kind invitation to come 
aie teat wie gus I wish 8 
National Department of Social Welfare. I am 
especially indebted to Dr. Carola Redlich, 
Maison officer to the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration; to Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Grenoble, deputy public affairs officer, 
and to Miss Ann Eckstein, assistant ex- 

echange-of-persons officer of the American 

bassy. 
mr pelieve that an exchange of ideas among 
people from different countries is helpful. 
This is particularly true in the field of the 
humanities. I come realizing that your 
country has a long history of social legisla- 
tion and of social services. -I come knowing 
that there is much that I can learn from 
you, and I hope to take your ideas back with 
me to the United States of America. 
. = * . . 

In your kind invitation you suggested that 
I tell you about the work of the community 
chest, This is a complicated story and I will 
try to do it in general terms. Sse 

Every large American city has & very large 
number of private welfare organizations, 
each devoted to a specific area of service. In 
my community there are at least 75 such 
private organizations. * * > 

The main reason we have so many organ- 
izations in the field is because so many pri- 
vate groups are interested in and doing such 
a great variety of things. Their services 
touch the lives of everyone regardless of eco- 
nomic or social position. Welfare services 
in the United States of America are not con- 
fined to services for the indigent. A good 
example of this is the tremendous amount of 
money spent on research, public education, 
and case finding in regard to almost every 
known disease. We have many services 
classified as welfare services in which all 
economic groups participate. For instance, 
the community chest raises funds to sup- 
port our Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 


Scouts, Young Men's Christian Association, 
and Young Women's Christian Association. 
Boys and girls from the very high income 
families participate in these activities in 
exactly the same way as do children from 
homes where for various reasons the income 
may be modest. In certain programs some 
of the participants pay and some do not, 
The knowledge of who pays and who does not 
is kept confidential and is known only to the 
administrative office. As far as participation 
in the program is concerned, everyone is on 
an equal footing and treated alike. 


Because of the number of these organiza- 
tions, it is essential that there be some 
place where they all can come together, so 
that they can plan their many activities 
cooperatively and coordinate their programs. 
As you can readily understand, unless this 
is done there would be chaos and waste. 
Every large American city, therefore, has an 
organization called a council of social 
agencies or a welfare council. Representa- 
tives from all these organizations, both gov- 
ernmental and private, together with inter- 
ested citizens, come together to plan their 
part in the total effort. The result is that 
these organizations are made aware of what 
social services are needed most in their 
county, and they are encouraged to give those 
services with as little duplication as pos- 
sible. Although this coordinating and plan- 
ning council works with all organizations, - 
it is financed by voluntary gifts through the 
community chest. 

I am telling you about the work of the 
council of social agencies before I tell you 
about the community chest because in this 
way I believe that my later remarks will be 
clearer. In addition to working and planning 
with representatives of ‘All the agencies in 
our county, the council is constantly mak- 
ing studies concerning changes which need 
to be made as a result of changing social and 
economic conditions. The council also keeps 
the general public informed about what is 
being done, and also about what needs to 
be done in the future. The council, on the 
basis of experience, knows that an effective 
overall social-welfare plan in any city must 
include a variety of basic social services. 
If more money than necessary is spent on 
one problem, this can mean that another 
problem, perhaps equally important, may be 
neglected, Too much of one service or too 
little of another upsets the balance and can 
make for inefficiency. * * * 

In an effort to generalize the many com- 
plex problems and services in a large city, 
some communities, including Dallas, classify 
the numerous social services into four large 
categories. First, those probléms and serv- 
ices directed toward what we call economic 
needs. In. other words, directed toward those 
individuals and families who cannot provide 
minimum living essentials for themselves 
because of some misfortune. This usually 
means food, shelter, and clothing. Second, 
problems and services related to health and 
health education. These services are directed 
toward everyone, Those who cannot afford 
to pay for essential medical care receive it 
free. Others pay in accordance with their 
ability depending upon their income, based 
on a scale developed by the council of so- 
cial agencies called the standard family 
budget, which is developed by expert home- 
makers. Much service and treatment is 
available from social agencies which is not 
available anywhere else. 

Third is the area which we call counseling 
services. This area concerns casework, coun- 
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seling, psychological testing, guidance, and 
psychiatric services for individuals, includ- 
ing children, who have emotional or person- 
ality problems which are causing difficulties. 
Here again these services are for everyone. 

The fourth area of service is the recrea- 
tion, groupwork, informal education field. 
This includes community centers, clubs, 
scouting, and groups activities for all ages 
but especially for young people. We have 
learned that providing opportunities for cre- 
ative play and enjoyment is a necessity, not 
aluxury. Experience of such national groups 
as our National Recreation Association has 
indicated that constructive’ group activity 
is essential not only to good physical but 
also to good mental health. 

* . * . . 

Last July I appeared before a group of 
social welfare leaders in Stockholm, Sweden, 
under the auspices of the control committee 
representing 16 private business associa- 
tions in Sweden. The members of these 
associations contribute to separate appeals 
by voluntary philanthropies approved by the 
committee. Last year they gave 47 million 
kroner for the support of Swedish voluntary 
agencies. I was pleased when my remarks 
at that meeting were printed and made a 
permanent record of our National Govern- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 
United States of America. The Swedish lead- 
ers were most interested in one particular 
aspect of my remarks, the fact that so much 
of the private social work activity in my 
country is carried on by nonpaid volunteers. 
This fact seemed to impress them most of 
all. In our total private welfare effort there 
is a low proportion of paid professional work- 
ers to nonpaid volunteers. We have several 
orgunizations where just one or two profes- 
sional workers have several hundred volun- 
teers to call upon to help get the agencies’ 
work done. We have a very large number of 
volunteers who contribute their time work- 
ing in hospitals, thus freeing the professional 
and technical staffs from doing many of the 
nontechnical chores. Another typical ex- 
ample is our group programs where a few 
well-qualified professional workers recruit 
and train large numbers of volunteers to 
carry on the bulk of the program. 

This same thing is true of activities di- 
rected toward financing private social serv- 
ices. Thousands of interested citizens vol- 
unteer their time in soliciting funds during 
the intensive cam This participation 
on the part of nonpaid volunteers not only 
helps to lower costs but also builds up a 
strong interest in the social services on the 
part of the citizens. For these reasons you 
can see that social services in my country 
are truly for everyone and supported by 
everyone. 

I cannot overemphasize this fact since it 
is so important. Because everyone benefits 
from these services and helps support them, 
it removes the old-fashioned idea that social 
services are an act of condescending charity 
on the part of those who have financial 
means toward those in the lower economic 
group. In our city social service is “Many in 
one, for all.“ This is consistent with our 
democratic way of life. 

Because so many citizens are involved in 
supporting these activities, it is impossible 
for anyone to tell exactly how many there 
are. I can only give you these examples and 
estimates. For instance, in one campaign 
for funds on the part of a health agency 
20,000 citizens in my city actively partici- 
pated. I believe it would be conservative to 
estimate that at least 75,000 citizens in Dallas 
are engaged in some form of nonpaid volun- 
teer activity in our social service organiza- 
tions. This does not include doctors, law- 
yers, and other professional groups who give 
millions of dollars of service free, contribut- 
ing thousands of hours both day and night. 

One of the most notable developments in 
this field in the United States of America is 
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the Community Chest. This is the part of 
the total picture which I know best, since I 
have been engaged in work related to social 
service for the past 25 years and have been a 
director of the Dallas Community Chest for 
the past 13 years. 
* * * . * 

Because we have a great many voluntary 
welfare organizations their financing through 
private contributions is a large task. Many 
years ago each of these organizations col- 
lected its own funds by making separate ap- 
peals to the population. It was realized 
many years ago that this pattern of each 
one asking funds separately was inefficient. 
Gradually more and more of these private 
organizations came together and had one 
large appeal during the year for the benefit 
of all. * * * This method of raising funds 
for private welfare organizations has been 
very successful and has spread rapidly. Ac- 
cording to United Community Funds and 
Councils of America, last year about 2,000 
American cities used this method and the 
movement has spread to Canada, Hawaii, 
Australia, Cuba, the Philippines, and south 
Africa. Funds raised this way in 1956 for 
use in 1957 totaled more than $379 million, 
and represented contributions from over 
26 million individuals and companies. This 
total effort was carried on by over 3 million 
volunteer citizen workers and supported the 
programs of over 21,000 private welfare or- 
ganizations. 

It is easy to understand why this method 
of fund raising is increasing in popularity. 
It allows the volunteer solicitors to concen- 
trate on a single campaign instead of sepa- 
rate campaigns for each agency. It relieves 
the director and workers of the agency of the 
responsibility for raising their own funds 
and so enables them to concentrate on per- 
forming needed service. It helps the con- 
tributor because he knows that each organi- 
zation which will receive money has been 
thoroughly studied by the citizen leaders in 
the Community Chest. Because the coopera- 
tive campaign is larger and more inclusive, 
it has an appeal to all people at all levels. 
— These cooperative fund-raising efforts in 
the United States of America have various 
names. Many are called Community Chests 
and generally include only local agencies. 
An increasing number of local Community 
Chests are taking in more nationwide or-* 
ganizations and are becoming known as 
United Funds, The prime purpose is the 
combining of many appeals on the part of 
private organizations into a single campaign, 


I would like to tell you how this plan 
works in my home county of Dallas. The 
Dallas Community Chest, which includes 35 
local welfare agencies and 2 nationwide vol- 
untary agencies that give services locally, 
has made significant strides in recent years. 
For instance, in 1948 we raised $1,470,000, 
In 1956 we raised $2,553,000. This is an in- 
crease of 74 percent. In 1948, 105,000 per- 
sons contributed. In 1956, of the 337,000 
employed in Dallas County, 202,000 persons 
contributed. This is an increase of 92 per- 
cent. Remember we are talking of volun- 
tary giving. 

The Dallas Community Chest has an over- 
all board of directors composed of 105 men 
and women. These people come from all 
walks of life. The board of directors, elected 
by those who give at least 81 to the fund, sets 
the general policies of the community chest, 
while many of the important day-by-day 
decisions are made by a 16-member execu- 
tive committee. The small year round paid 
staff of 15 members carries out the policies 
and decisions of the board and executive 
committee. 

This citizen participation is further 
strengthened by the fact that each of the 37 
member agencies of our community chest, 
operating a total of 105 centers of operation, 
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has a board of directors of its own, There 
is a total of 670 board members serving with 
the member agencies. Agency board mem- 
bers help operate their agencies and also are 
expected to work in the chest campaign. 
This broad citizen interest is further 
strengthened by an additional 6,000 citizens 
who volunteer to work in the central fund 
raising efforts. Each of these volunteer 
workers learns much about the work of the 
agencies and hecomes an informed spokes- 
man for them. It is their community chest 
and the agencies are their agencies. This 
whole project is carried on with the philoso- 
phy of “many in one for all.” Put in an- 
other way, when we help people who need 
us, we are helping everyone, and what hurts 
the general welfare hurts everyone, 

To some degree our success depends upon 
our year round public relations program. 
All publicity media are used. Television 18 
being used more and more. Agencies are 
encouraged to use constructive human in- 
terest stories for publicity purposes. Each 
agency always states in its publicity that it is 
a member of the community chest. Periodi- 
cally, we have public relations clinics, when 
agencies are given ideas of how better to 
interpret their services to the general pub- 
lic. In all of this the chest receives invalu- 
able help from a publicity committee made 
up of outstanding public relations and ad- 
vertising people in Dallas who give their 
time free. People who help in these ways 
become active partners in this enterprise- 

In the actual solicitation of contributions 
every encouragement is given to make the 
giving convenient and fair. The total cam- 
paign organization is divided into divisions 
according to the major grouping of contrib- 
utors, based on their type of business and 
ability to give. In this we have the coopera- 
tion of many business and labor unton lead- 
ers; for instance, the worker can pledge an 
annual amount of money and haye this 
amount deducted from his regular paycheck 
in monthly installments. At the employee's 
request the firm he works for will handle the 
deduction and send it to the community 
chest office. In our community, most 
salaried workers are encouraged to give 1 
day's pay as a fair share while people with 
higher incomes are encouraged to give on & 
more generous basis. Their giving or not 
is a matter of conscience and election on 
their part. 

A “speaker's bureau“ composed of in- 
formed volunteers gives talks before civic, 
professional and employee groups explain- 
ing these matters. In all of this we have 
the encouragement of our National Govern- 
ment since under our income tax regulations 
a corporation may make tax-free gifts for 
charitable purposes up to 5 percent of profits. 
Individuals can make tax-free gifts of 20 to 
30 percent. 

One more factor which requires attention 
relates to the activities of our “appeals review 
board.” All fund raising efforts for chari- 
table purposes in Dallas must be licensed 
by the city government. In this way time 
of the campaign is designated also, so that 
several campaigns are not carried on at the 
same time. In addition the leading busi- 
ness and industrial people in Dallas have 
a committee called the “campaign screening 
committee.” This group works closely with 
our council of. social agencies, and studies 
the need for the proposed campaigns before 
they contribute to them. As you can see, 
this helps the essential welfare efforts by 
discouraging the unessential ones. 

Another of the many important aspects 
of our work is the way in which we deter- 
mine the annual overall amount which is 
needed for the operation of the combined 
agencies of the chest for the coming year. 
This is the amount which we call our annual 
campaign goal. The Community Chest re- 
ceives monthly financial reports and monthly 
activities reports from each member agency. 
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2 makes possible year-round study and 
udget control and trends are noted quickly. 
5 ch spring outstanding local citizens are 
Ppointed to serve on what we call the Citi- 
zens Budget Committee. It would be im- 
possible for one committee to review the 
Udgets of all 37 chest agencies. Therefore, 
the committee is divided into 4 groups and 
ach agency is assigned to 1 of the 4 budget 
8Toups, depending on its field of service, 
€ board of directors of each chest agency 
every year studies its own program in view 
of future financial needs. Then each board 
ot directors draws up a proposed budget 
Which it believes its agency will need dur- 
the coming fiscal year beginning Noyem- 
i 1. In June, a committee from each 
gency personally appears before the Com- 
munity Chest Budget Committee to explain 
and justify the request for future funds. 
During these conferences staff of the Com- 
munity Chest and also of the Council of 
h ial Agencies are present. The chest staf 
= at its fingertips data concerning pre- 
Herna expenditures of each agency, for each 
the many individual items which com- 
ae the total budget. Staff members of the 
j Peay of Social Agencies whose overall 
8 is to know the work of all the many 
elfare groups in Dallas, are available dur- 
the discussions for consultation. 
Pe This procedure is used with all chest agen- 
N regardless of how much or how little 
the agency's total income comes from the 
chest, and how much is derived from charg- 
8 tees for its services, or from other 
R urces. Several chest agencies in Dallas 
“ceive only a small proportion of their 
total income from the chest. On the other 
t d some agencies receive all of their funds 
aoe the Community Chest. This is so be- 
8 depending on the nature of service, 
z me agencies can charge fees while others 
8 Some agencies have been able to 
upplement their chest income by receiving 
Erants from foundations and trusts; still 
ther agencies receive part of their funds 
W 85 the Community chest and part from 
5 e local government. The scrutiny of each 
coment item is the same regardless of the 
urces of the funds. f 
5 good example of an agency which re- 
Gane, funds from a variety of sources is the 
las Child Guidance Clinic which provides 
Psychological testing and psychiatric services 
or emotionally troubled children. That 
awency is currently receiving support from 
8 y sources: the Community Chest, fees from 
H, ents, the Texas State Department of 
falth, the Dallas public schools, a local 
Private foundation, and a private statewide 


foundation. The budget of this agency is- 


dled in the same way, as the budget of 
Neighborhood Recreation Association, a 
or community center which receives all 
Chat operating funds from the Community 
ene Campaign goal for the year is based 
Pon information provided by the budget 
Committee. An additional amount must be 
added and earmarked as a “reserve for nec- 
Say unforeseen expansions” during the 
2 year. Also, an amount must be 
as a “reserve for emergencies” and an 
Amount for “uncollectable pledges and 
ge" see 

X Each agency is immediately notified of the 
ctlon taken on its particular budget re- 
quest. Should the agency feel that its re- 
guest was not given proper consideration, 
that agency can return to the budget com- 
tee for a rehearing. Although in Dallas 
he chest raises about $234 million, the total 
toe ditures ol the chest agencies are close 
ks $6 million, This means that for an in- 
zent from voluntary contributions of 
82% million the chest agencies are providing 
8 worth of service to the commu- 
The budgeting process is an important 
part of not only financing, but planning for 
Welfare services. The chest budget commit- 


the 
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tee made up of outstanding local citizens 
represents the persons who use the agencies’ 
services and who contribute to the cost of 
the services; It includes people of all races 
and religious backgrounds, housewives, sal- 
arled workers, union labor officials, profes- 
sional men, career government men, and 
leaders of business and industry. It is im- 
portant to clarify that although these peo- 
ple are identified with these various groups, 
they do not come as official delegates. They 
come as citizens and are free to act as indi- 
viduals. * * * 

The budgeting process pledges to the com- 
munity that the funds which the community 
chest collects for the agencies is vitally 
needed and is being spent wisely. Also, the 
budget committees learn very quickly that 
the various agencies could provide more good 
services than current funds can support. 
This means that the budget committees 
must choose and approve only those ex- 
penditures which they feel are important. 
Because of this they can tell the general 
public the necessity for not only attaining 
the current goal, but the need to raise more 
money in future years, so that additional 
services can be given. It is democracy at 
work through public education and volun- 
tary commitment. 

I believe you will agree with me that the 
process which I tried to outline contributes 
much to our community life. It is far more 
than merely a check on the validity of the 
agencies’ requests. It not only keeps fund- 
raising costs low, it not only makes for 
greater efficiency, it not only helps to keep 
balance among the many various types of 
social services; but it has educational, social, 
and spiritual values. 

* * . „ + 

Working together for a common unselfish 
goal is basically a spiritual experience which 
cuts across All religious and denominational 
lines. We never lose sight of this fact. Par- 
ticipation by clergy of all faiths is empha- 
sized. Many of the campaign meetings are 
led by outstanding spiritual leaders and the 
efforts of the volunteers and the significance 
of the money raised is constantly translated 
into spiritual values. 

We are convinced that the democratic way 
of life is best. We are convinced that the 
quality of our democracy depends upon our 
standard of values, which in turn depends 
upon the quality of our religious life. We 
know that our community chest efforts gives 
our people an opportunity to put their re- 
ligion to work. Through this work they 
dedicate themselves to the finest in life. 
There is no question in our minds but that 
this program, hand in hand with the church, 
strengthens the foundations of our lives. 
This truly is our concept of “Many in one 
for all.” 


Address by Judge W. Walter Braham on 
200th Anniversary of Birth of Alexan- 
der Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, which is being cele- 
brated this year, a notable address was 
delivered at the Chautauqua Institution 
in New York by an able and distin- 
guished Pennsylvania jurist, Judge W. 
Walter Braham, of New Castle. 
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Judge Braham served two 10-year 
terms on the bench of Lawrence County, 
Pa., until his return to the private prac- 
tice of law in January 1956. He is pres- 
ident of the Chautauqua Institution, and 
has devoted many years of research and 
study to the growth and development of 
American constitutional government. 

Because many of the ideals to which 
Hamilton was dedicated are applicable 
to the problems of today, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxconp a summary of 
Judge Braham's address. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary of the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—Alexander Hamilton 
and his fellow Americans in colonial times 
had to take a stand on the bloody French 
Revolution just as today we have to decide 
what to do about Communist Russia. 

Speaking in the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Am- 
phitheater on Alexander Hamilton, Judge 
W. Walter Braham, president of Chautau- 
qua Institution, said, In Paris, the mobs 
took over in ‘the reign of terror.’ Radical 
leaders one after another—Mirabeau, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre—rose and died under the 
guillotine, The rumblings of the tumbrels 
of destiny sounded loud in many lands. 
Then the French people passed from the role 
of defenders of themselves against domestic 
tyrants and foreign foes to the role of ag- 
gressors and invaders, determined to bring 
their type of bloody liberty to the other na- 
tions of Europe, quite after the fashion of 
the Russian Communists of our own time.” 

Lecturing in commemoration of the 200th. 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Ham- 
ilton (July 19), Judge Braham pointed out 
that there were stanch sympathizers and 
also rabid denunciators of the French revo- 
lutionists even as today there are fellow- 
travelers” advocating the Communist line 
as against those who consider communism 
the mighty menace that it is, 

After eulogizing Alexander Hamilton for 
his impressive contributions to the marvel- 
ous growth of American constitutional gov- 
ernment, the distinguished jurist and life- 
time student of Hamiltonian history and 
lore, remarked that, “It is impossible to por- 
tray the true Hamilton without comparing 
him with Jefferson, unpleasant though it is 
to make one great man stalking horse for 
another. Hamilton's weakest point was pre- 
cisely the point at which Jefferson was 
strong; this is the understanding and the 
management of practical politics, Hamil- 
ton, and Washington, too, had a naive belief 
in a government above politics. Washington 
included in his Cabinet his political foes who 
sought constantly to frustrate his policies. 
Jefferson, with a truer insight, knew that 
everything connected with the Government 
is sooner or later affected by political con- 
siderations. He foresaw the rise of the two- 
party system, the party in power and the 
opposition.“ 

Comparing the two Americans, Judge Bra - 
ham stated: 

Jefferson carried the fire and the fury of 
the French Revolution to the New World: 
Hamilton rejected its excesses and stood for 
firm, competent, orderly and honest govern- 
ment. Jefferson, the idealist, thought more 
about the rights of man, a free press, and 
religious toleration than he did about gov- 
ernment; Hamilton, the supreme realist, be- 
lieved that a government must be well or- 
ganized and resolute and that its ability to 
provide peace, security and economic oppor- 
tunity for its people is its only true test. 
Jefferson believed in the sovereign States and 
was jealous of a strong Federal Government; 
Hamilton deliberately sought to lessen the 
hold of the State governments upon the peo- 
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ple and to increase their loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment at W. n. Jefferson saw 
something noble in the violence of Shay's 
rebellion in Massachusetts, in the September 
massacre in France, and in the whisky re- 
bellion in Pennsylvania; Hamilton distrusted 
the mob and advocated first a government 
vigorous and able to defend itself.” 

He declared that both Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton were needed, “Jefferson to put dignity 
and ambition into the hearts of Americans, 
many of them from the so-called lower 
classes of England, indentured servants, little 
bound boys’ and the like; Hamilton to teach 
them to select competent leaders, to trust 
only competent leaders and not to rely on 
mob tactics.” 

The chautauqua president went on to say 
that he considered Hamilton’s views on 
government modern and gave a number of 
illustrations to prove his contention. He 
reminded his audience of Hamilton’s proposal 
that the Federal Government reserve to it- 
self a share of the mineral wealth of the 
country and stated that, Had we done so 
there would have been fewer Texas mil- 
lionaires, and a smaller national debt today. 
His idea that citizens should be encouraged 
to invest their money in joint enterprises 
with the Federal Government appears today 
in our national bond system, our present 
Federal power policy, and the modern device 
of authorities.” 

Hamilton's view of the Federal Government 
as an active, aggressive force in protecting 
the people and guiding their destinies has 
become the modern view, he continued. 

The irony of history and the measure of 
Hamilton's greatness is that the modern Re- 
publican conservative claims with properiety 
to be a Hamiltonian and the New Deal in- 
novators dipped into Hamilton's bag of tricks 
to solve the economic difficulties of their day. 
One might wish that Herbert Hoover had had 
more of Hamilton in him and Franklin D, 
Roosevelt somewhat less. Hamilton would 
have acted to relieve widespread misery more 
promptly than Hoover, He would have 
avoided the indiscriminate largess of Roose- 
velt, 

“What would Hamilton do if he were to 
enter the Treasury today?” Judge Braham 
queried, and then answered, “I believe he 
would recoil with horror from the idea that 
the Canadian dollar is worth more than the 
American dollar. He would regard as plain 
folly the situation where a wage raise fol- 
lowed by a price raise in an ever increasing 
spiral are regarded as inevitable. I believe 
he would say that if there is money for an 
increase in wages and dividends there is 
money to lower prices and give everyone a 
raise. I believe Hamilton would regard the 
monumental public debt as charged with 
disaster for all of us and would lay plans for 
paying it.” ` 

He concludèd his memorial speech on 
Alexander Hamilton by a final comparison 
with Thomas Jefferson, declaring that, “So 
well balanced were his qualities of boldness 
and restraint that only in the most critical 
moments did George Washington need to 
curb him. So true was his love of his 
adopted land and its people that he needs 
take second place to no one, not even to 
Thomas Jefferson in his devotion to the com- 
mon man, Jefferson helped the common 
man by giving him hope and pride and con- 
fidence. Hamilton helped the common man 
by giving him security, the stout roof of a 
sound Government over his head and a sane 
economy under which he might work and 
prosper.” 
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Tight Money Holding Back United States 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, oc- 
casionally one notes in the columns of 
the daily newspapers which publish let- 
ters to the editors, some very outstand- 
ing letters which are worthy of atten- 
tion. I have before me a letter, signed 
by Evan J. Henry, of Winona, Minn., 
which was published in the Minneapo- 
lis Morning Tribune under the title 
„Tight Money’ Holding Back United 
States Economy.” The writer of the let- 
ter, Mr. Henry, has given a very suc- 
cinct, instructive, and thoughtful anal- 
ysis of some of the economic problems 
which face our country, and has taken 
sharp issue with the monetary and fiscal 
credit policies of the present administra- 
tion. The headline Tight Money’ 
Holding Back United States Economy,” 
reveals the theme of his letter, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“TIGHT MONEY” HOLDING Back UNITED STATES 
ECONOMY 
To the Eprror: 

In the July 7 Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
an editorial appeared commending the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's tight-money policy. I 
believe, on the contrary, that the policy 
should be carefully reexamined. 

About 2 years ago the Federal Reserve 
Board embarked on the policy of restrictive 
credit with the intent of influencing the 
tempo of the economy. In times of boom, 
when demand for. goods outraced available 
supplies, credit brakes would be applied to 
reduce demand by raising reserve require- 
ments and discount rates; in times when 
demand was off, supplies up and the econ- 
omy in need of a stimulant, reserve require- 
ments and discount rates would be lowered 
to provide impetus to keep the economy in 
high gear. 

When prices of basic commodities did com- 
mence their rise in 1956, the Board clamped 
on the so-called credit brakes by raising 
discount rates throughout the country to 
limit the amount of money and credit chas- 
ing available goods, This policy continues 
today and is the cornerstone upon which 
the administration in Washington relies to 
sustain continued prosperity. 

Unfortunately, however, certain significant 
facts are at wide variance with principles of 
the policy. For instance, George Humphrey, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, who sup- 
ports the Board's policies, has long contended 
that the cause of inflation is due entirely to 
a short supply of goods in relation to the 
supply of money and credit. 

Thus to prevent inflation, money and 
credit must be reduced and brought into 
line with the short supply of goods. 

Yet the strange fact is that-a shortage of 
goods simply does not exist today yet infla- 
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tion persists. According to the Department 
of Commerce, business inventories are at an 
alltime high value of $53 billion. This 
compares with $48 billion worth a year ago 
and $43 billion worth on hand at the in- 
ception of the Board's restrictive credit pol- 


icy. 

If it is the intent of the Board's policy 
to restrain demand for goods without ad- 
versely affecting expansion of productive ca- 
pacity, the opposite has evidently been the 
result. There has occurred a steady in- 
orease in that demand, as reflected in expan- 
sion of consumer debt, approximately $6 
billion a year for both 1955 and 1956. 

Evidently it has had an adverse effect on 
expansion of productive facilities, The in- 
crease in corporate debt declined from $19.4 
billion to $12.9 billion, a strong indication 
that many businesses have tabled plans for 
expansion of productive facilities. 

Thus it appears that the “Fed's” policy 
has not only failed to reduce demand for 
goods and services but has actually tended 
to discourage the development of new pro- 
ductive facilities. Yet is not steady expan- 
sion of productive facilities necessary to 
meet the demands of an increasing popula- 
tion? 

The policy is based on the assumption 
that the economy is “bumping on the ceil- 
ing of capacity output“ while demand in ex- 
cess of that output continues uninter- 
rupted, that while capacity output con- 
tinues to lag behind demand, credit must 
be restricted to balance demand with avail- 
able goods, 

Yet the facts indicate the economy is not 
operating at full capacity, as is indicated by 
current steel production at 85 percent, 
autos at 85 percent, and similar reduced 
activity in many other consumer hard goods 
lines. 

The question naturally arises: Is too much 
reliance being placed in a policy that is so 
apparently inconsistent? Perhaps a second 
look is in order, 

Evan J. Henry. 

WINONA, MINN. 


Slum-Clearance Program in 
Huntsville, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Huntsville (Ala.) Times of Monday, 
July 22, there was published an editorial 
entitled “Huntsville Will Be Different.” 
The editorial deals with a very fine pro- 
gram which is in progress in the city of 
Huntsville. 

Huntsville is not a large city. I sup- 
pose its population is between 50,000 and 
60,000. However, a very fine program 
is in progress in that city for eliminating 
slums and providing decent housing for 
those who are unable to pay full rent. 
I read the last paragraph of the edi- 
torial: 

All these past, present, and future re- 
newal, redevelopment, and housing projects 
have, or will, cost millions of dollars, 
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But the payoff over the years ahead will 
come in elimination of the cancerous con- 
ditions that were eating into the very vitals 
of Huntsville, destroying property values, 

g tax revenues, and breeding crime 
Conditions that are so costly financially and 
50 damaging to public health, 


That applies to every city in the coun- 
today. I point to this particular 
as a fine example of what can 

be done. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUNTSVILLE WILL Be DIFFERENT 


The residential, as well as the business, 
face of Huntsville will look mighty different 
After the next 2 or 3 years. 

The slum areas, which were eating like a 
Cancer into several sections, will all but have 
been eliminated. 

The day of growing up like Topsy, which 
Prevailed almost a century and a half, is 
about over. 

Careful, thoughtful planning, plus zoning, 

Putting an end to haphazard growth. 

Some, of course, take exception to the 
Federal assistance that has been given, and 
that will be given, to remaking the map of 
Huntsville by erection of low-rent housing, 
or by purchasing and redeveloping those 
areas that are being upgraded and once 
again being made substantial tax-paying 
Property. This will pass, however, as time 
Moves on and the beneficial results become 
increasingly evident. 

Erection of Binford Court was the first 
Step in the long-range program. 

It was followed by construction of Butler 
Terrace and Sparkman Homes. 

Construction on the parkway led to the 
first of the major redevelopment and relo- 
Cation projects on West Clinton Street. It 
is by no means complete, as a few more 
lawsuits must be settled to clear title to 
all the property needed for this project. 

Forty-nine families in the area already 
have moved out, leaving 13 more to be relo- 
cated. 

The Winston Street area, lying roughly 
north of the Southern Railroad and west of 
Meridian Street, comes next. Federal ap- 
Proval of its urban renewal in cooperation 
With the city, has been granted. It is now 
at the loan-and-grant stage. Plans call for 
leveling all the miserable hovels in this area 
and development for commercial and light- 
industry property. 

ertown in the western section of the 
City along the Madison Pike and Ninth Ave- 
nue, will be wiped out also, under the re- 
development program. 

Three big low-rent housing projects are 
On the schedule for start this year. 

A total of 194 buildings for white tenants 
Will be erected behind the old Lincoln Mill 
ball park; 76 more housing units for white 
tenants will be built on Brook Street, west of 
Pinhook Creek-and south of Fifth Avenue; 
While west of Calvary Hill and north of High- 
Way 72 West, 269 units for Negro families 
Will be built. 

FHA approval for these 539 new housing 
Units was granted earlier this month. 

All these past, present, and future re- 
newal, redevelopment, and housing projects 
haye, or will, cost millions of dollars. 

But the payoff over the years ahead will 
Come in elimination of the cancerous condi- 
tions that were eating into the very vitals of 
Huntsville, destroying property. values, low- 
ering tax revenues, and breeding crime con- 
ditions that are so costly financially and so 
damaging to public health. 
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Roland C. Koehler’s Impressions of 
3 Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
recently received a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Roland C. Koehler, 
of Detroit, in which he gave me his im- 
pressions of his recent trip to Europe. 

I was particularly impressed by his 
remarks on the benefits of the Marshall 
plan and other foreign-aid programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Koehler’s letter be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KOEHLER-PASMORE CO., 
Detroit, Mich., July 9, 1957. 
Senator PATRICK V, MCNAMARA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Koehler and I have just returned 
from a 2 months’ trip in Europe, during 
which time I was in contact with many busi- 
nessmen and government officials. 

The trip involved only the countries of the 
Netherlands, West Germany, Switzerland, 
and a small portion of Austria. It did in- 
clude a trip to Berlin. 

I was very much interested in getting the 
viewpoint of the people over there as to 
how they felt toward the United States and 
what they expected the future to bring 
forth, Sometimes it is rather astonishing 
to get those viewpoints, particularly from 
people who can stand at a distance and look 
at a situation with which we might not even 
be conversant, having lived with it for so 
many years. Bear in mind that all of the 
people I contacted could probably be classi- 
fied as middle class. There were no out- 
standing political leaders among them, and 
neither were there any rabid reformers. 

Here are the conclusions: 

1. There is a unanimity of opinion that if 
it had not been for the Marshall plan and 
similar helpful projects that Europe would 
have dissolved into anarchy. 

2. There is a deep and abiding sense of 
gratitude for the help that the United States 
has given in the past which has enabled 
these countries to recover so amazingly. 

3. There is beginning to dawn a slight re- 
sentment at the presence of American forces 
in Europe, as it is felt that foreign armies 
on their own soil can be a potential source 
of friction. While they recognize that this 
is a situation they will have to live with for 
a while longer, they sincerely hope that ways 
and means will be found of withdrawing our 
forces back to the United States, 

4. There is frank wonderment as to how 
long the United States can continue to be 
Santa Claus to the rest of the world. They 
told me frankly that they just could not 
understand how we, in the United States, 
could give so freely of our resources without 
expecting a complete economic collapse in 
the future if we did not reduce this tremen- 
dous drain, 8 

This last was most remarkable to me be- 
cause it was spoken in good faith and, in 
many cases, merely as one good friend to 
another counseling caution—even though it 
might mean that they over there would not 
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be such large beneficiaries of our generosity 
if we curtailed our expenses. 

I thought you would like to know these 
conclusions because sometimes it’s good to 
look at ourselves through other persons’ eyes, 

ROLAND C. KOEHLER. 


A Voice of Reason Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the difficult days when tension was 
running high in Clinton, Tenn., due to 
the efforts of John Kasper and his fol- 
lowers, a calming voice was raised in the 
community. It was the voice of Horace 
V. Wells, Jr., editor of the Clinton Cour- 
ier-News, who spoke out in the finest 
traditions of American journalism, I 
am happy that his courage and leader- 
ship have not gone unnoted. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp editorials from the 
Nashville Tennessean and the Chatta- 
nooga Times commenting on an 
award—the third that Mr. Wells has re- 
ceived—for his courage in journalism. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Nashville Tennessean of July 18, 
1957] 


A VOICE or REASON HONORED 


Earlier this week, at Carbondale, II., Mr. 
Horace V. Wells, Jr., editor of the Clinton, 
Tenn., Courier-News, received the Elijah P. 
Lovejoy award for courage in journalism. 

It was the third such recent honor be- 
stowed upon the former State news editor of 
this newspaper. At the annual convention 
of the Tennessee Press Association 2 weeks 
ago, Mr. Wells was cited by his colleagues for 
“his courageous leadership in journalism.” 
Last March, he received the green eyeshade 
award presented by the Atlanta chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity for “contributions to journalism 
in the best tradition of the profession.” 

Such recognition is fully deserved, For in 
the face of intense pressures, physical threats 
and mob violence, Mr. Wells stuck steadfastly 
to the path of reason when racial disorders 
erupted in Clinton last year. 

This small town editor admittedly did not 
agree with the Supreme Court decree on pub- 
lic school desegregation. But neither did he 
agree with the extremists who proclaimed, in 
effect, that they would choose the laws they 
wanted to obey. For that, he recognized, 
was the way to anarchy. 

As emotionalism swept the little commu- 
nity, it would have been easy enough for 
Mr. Wells to say nothing. Or, had he been 
so inclined, it would have been possible to 
use the influence of his newspaper to fan the 
flames to greater intensity. Instead, he said 
the things that he knew needed to be said in 
Clinton. : 

“You have the right to believe in segrega- 
tion and so do we,” he told his readers 
through the columns of his newspaper. “But 
neither you nor I has a right to violate the 
law, nor do we have a right to take the law 
into our own hands. We must stand to- 
gether in Clinton, obey all laws (whether we 
like them or not) so long as they are laws." 
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There is no way, of course, to measure the 
exact impact of Mr. Wells’ steadying in- 
fiuence, but there is every reason to believe 
that it was a major factor contributing to 
Clinton's return to sanity. And it is not 
pleasant to contemplate what turn events 
there might have taken if the newspaper 
editor there had cast his lot with the hate- 
mongers intent on seeing blood spilled. 

For his reasoned and courageous leader- 
ship, Mr. Wells richly merits the honors that 
have come his way. And his example is one 
that we would commend to all of his fellow 
Tennesseans and particularly to the other 
members of the profession to which he has 
brought such high credit. 


[From the Chattanooga Times of July 
20, 1957] 


Wortny or TRIBUTE 


Horace V. Wells, Jr., editor of Clinton 
Courier-News has received a second award 
for his devotion to the highest principles of 
newspapering during the stress-filled days of 
the school-integration crisis in his commu- 
nity. It is the 1957 Elijah P. Lovejoy award 
for courage in journalism, given him at the 
national conference of weekly newspaper 
editors. 

Mr. Wells personally does not favor inte- 
gration of the races in public schools. De- 
spite these inner feelings and the most in- 
tense sort of pressure from others, he stead- 
fastly stood for obedience to the court orders 
which led to integration of the Clinton High 
School. 

To Mr. Wells, the citizen, the course was 
clear: 

“We believe that the Government of the 
United States is a Government of law and 
not of man and that the Supreme Court is 
the final arbiter in deciding what is law. 
Therefore, once the Supreme Court has 
spoken and until the decision of that Court 
is changed by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by a vote of the people, we have no 
choice except to obey the law.” 

To Mr. Wells, the editor, the course was 
equally clear. He appealed for reason 
rather than emotion in handling the situa- 
tion and he besought cooperation rather 
than conflict among the opposing elements. 

As a citizen and as editor, Mr. Wells aeted 
most courageously and commendably, and 
is due the tributes now coming his way. 


Fast Work on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHRE 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Fast Work on the Seaway,” 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of July 14. The editorial refers 
to the progress being made on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and it also refers 
to matters other than those concerned 
with actual construction of the seaway, 
for it directs attention to the activity of 
shipping companies which will be using 
the seaway. As many of us predicted, 
the seaway will not only mean a reduc- 
tion in transportation rates, and thus a 
Saving to the users, producers, and con- 
sumers, but it also will mean a decidedly 
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increased economic development in terms 
of shipping, dockage, and everything else 
connected with maritime transportation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fast WORK ON THE SEAWAY 


This is a great year for progress on the 
(St. Lawrence seaway. From the Welland 
canal, which bypasses Niagara Falls, through 
the channels being dredged, blasted, and 
harnessed with locks along the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal, thousands of workmen are 
pushing the project ahead. 

Thus the dream of the early 1930’s—to link 
the ports of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
shipping lanes—is taking on the reality of 
stone and concrete and water 27 feet deep. 
It now looks as if the open route from Duluth 
to the sea will be completed on schedule, by 
spring of 1959. 

Beyond the actual construction, perhaps 
the most significant sign of progress is the 
flurry of activity of shipping companies which 
will use the seaway. Already the intercon- 
tinental operators have stepped up their 
shipments, though such transport is still 
limited to ships small enough to get through 
the old 14-foot channels and sturdy enough 
for ocean travel. Fees for chartering such 
vessels have risen sharply, yet shipping rates 
are running from 15 to 50 percent cheaper 
by water than by land, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. This year 450 sailings 
have been scheduled by the 27 lines operat- 
Ing along the seaway route. 

American shipping companies, which have 
lagged behind foreign lines in developing 
Great Lakes-export trade, are now trying to 
catch up. At least four major firms in the 
United States are trying to obtain more 
ships suitable for immediate service, and 
plans are being made for bigger oceangoing 
vessels for later use. Half a dozen or more 
leading companies of other countries are 
building new ships for delivery after the 
opening of the deep channel. 

The easy, natural transportatioh link be- 
tween midwest United States and Canada 
and the great seaports of the world should 
give a substantial boost to the trade, the 
general economy and international relations 
of this part of America. Minnesota, the 
end of the line, stands to benefit greatly by 
the speedy completion of the seaway. 


` American Industry Must Not Be Sacrificed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the letter 
which I have received from Hon. Donald 
Comer, chairman of the executive board 
of Avondale Mills, Inc., of Birmingham, 
Als., setting forth persuasive arguments 
why it is imperative that action be taken 
to protect American industry and work- 
ers against unfair competition from 
products manufactured at slave-wage 
levels abroad, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


July 28 


AVONDALE MILLS, INC., 
Birmingham, Ala., July 23, 1957. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR TALMADGE: The Southern 
Garment Manufacturers Association has just 
had their annual convention in New Or- 
leans. Mr. Philip Talbott, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce ad- 
dressed them and advocated a more liberal 
policy on imports as necessary as he said 
to our national welfare and what he said 
was largely carried by our press. 

His theme seemed to be that the United 
States was responsible for providing a mar- 
ket for what other countries, which he did 
not name, might want to sell to us and he 
was talking to a group of people whose in- 
terests are already being hurt and are fur- 
ther threatened by imports from Japan. 
When anyone in this country argues for 
reciprocal trade I think they should state 
what it is that we want to sell to other 
countries and what it is we want to take 
from these other countries in payment for 
what we sell them, and how much, 

America’s prosperity was Built largely by 
our industrial wage, by our farm income, 
and by our research, advertising and mer- 
chandising know-how, all undergirded by our 
faith in God who told us that His truth 
shall make us free. Speaking to the point 
in question, our cotton farmers, our. cotton 
spinners, and garment manufacturers pro- 
vide all our country's needs, and then some. 
In our reciprocal trade arrangements I do 
not know of any country that takes from 
us any thing of which they already have 
an ample supply. We seem to be the one 
country that is willing to shut down our 
machinery and put our employees out of 
work in order to help some other country by 
accepting from them unwanted and un- 
needed goods, 

American capital is invited to invest it- 
self in industry, We pay a license, and tax, 
and we pay the American standard of wages 
with a minimum fixed by the Government 
itself and we are determined to resist all 
efforts not only on the part of the officers of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce but 
of the Government itself to swap this Amer- 
ican purchasing power for this or that made 
by a foreign country and in the present sit- 
uation, things made under the Asiatic 
standard of wage. 

Mr. Randall, late of the Inland Steel Co., 


in a recent article in the Saturday Evening 


Post, argues along the same line as Mr. Tal- 
bott. Our industry is fiercely competitive 
but the steel industry at this very time is 
having its recent price advances investigated 
by the Government. The steel industry has 
not yet felt the unfair competition that will 
come when their customers begin to buy 
Japanese steel cheaper because of the Jap- 
anese cheaper wages. The American wages 
are the highest in the world. They have 
reached this point by mutual agreements of 
those concerned with the Government it- 
self establishing certain bottoms. 

In America we must buy what each of us 
makes, No segment of our industry can take 
its American wages and spend it for cheap- 
er imports, cheaper only because of cheaper 
wages. This has got to be our procedure 
in order to maintain America and to keep 
America strong. 

To those who continue to believe that we 
can fight communism by a giveaway pro- 
gram, I ask why not give Japan our cotton, 
pay her to weave it and give the cloth to 
the naked people of New Guinea, Borneo, 
and Africa? Incidentally, we might win 
some new customers for cotton in the years 
to come. 

Our industry cannot be sacrificed in some 
will-o’-the-wisp idea of preventing com- 
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Munism here or there or yonder. Our for- 
eign trade should be very largely limited 
to buying what the other fellow has in over- 


abundance that we need and we should- 


Sell to him what we have in overabundance 
that he needs, with some three-way trading, 
We are not liimted to bilateral trading. 

r example, Japan can sell her cotton 
goods to southeast Asia for tin and rub- 
ber which she could swap to us for our cot- 
ton or sell her cotton goods to South and 
Central America and take her pay in coffee, 
tin, bananas, nitrates, bauxite, iron ore, etc. 
Which she can sell to us for our cotton or 
any other agricultural needs. Mr. Talbott 
and Mr, Randall should spell out their world 
trade program. Whose ox will they have 
Bored? What are we to export and what 
are we to import? They should also tell 
us how they propose to equalize our wages 
With these of Asia. 

The S. G. M. A. said: The willingness of 
the United States to encourage increases in 

Ports of cotton textiles and apparel to 

country is frustrating the plain intent 
Of the Trade Agreement Act as set forth by 

ngress as well as other legislation for the 
Same p and further stated that, 
the only way they will ever get fair pro- 

m from the influx of Japanese imports 
Will be through Congress.” 

«Udder a news headline from New Bedford, 
Cotton Chief Sees Tariffs or a Slump,” 
Leon Lowenstein, a leading figure in 
the textile industry said, “We cannot be 
Saved by quotas on imports. We can be res- 
cued from this flood of destructive, cheap 
Boods only by the proper protective tariffs. 
Unless the Government gives us protection 
tariff, I regret to say, we will have a re- 
Cession, a depression, whatever you choose to 
Call it, and dire unemployment.” 

The textile industry and all of its branch- 
ĉes are deeply appreciative of your main- 
tained interest. 

Very truly yours. 
DONALD COMER, 
Chairman, Executive Board, 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a thoughtful 
article from the July 22, 1957, issue of 
the Jackson, Miss., Clarion Ledger. It 
Was written by an outstanding Wash- 

n correspondent, Mr. Bascom N. 
Timmons, and is entitled “Reconstruc- 
tion Era, II, Looms; However, Civil 
Rights Law Is Softened.” This article 
Contains much food for thought, is ad- 
Mirably presented and I think should be 
Considered in the current debate. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NSTRUCTION Era, II, Looms; HOWEVER, 

CrVII RIGHTS Law Is SOFTENED 

However mild and sugār-coated the Eisen- 
hower civil rights bill may be when it 
finishes its congressional journey and re- 
delves the President's signature making it 
law, this legislation, plus the fact that the 
fate of the South's public school system is 
in the hands of Federal courts will mean 
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that reconstruction era II has been ushered 
in throughout the South. 

This is not to say that reconstruction era 
T will be the tragic era that reconstruction 
era I was, It will be carried on in a 
prosperous income-tax paying South, now 
heavily industrialized, instead of the im- 
poverished agrarian section that the old 
Confederate States were at the end of the 
Civil War. 

But the law which now almost certainly 
will go on the statute books will remain 
there longer cnd.a more serious effort be 
made to enforce it than at any time since 
Rutherford B. Hayes and moderate men in 
his administration decided that the South 
should no longer be treated as a conquered 
province. 

The South will be on notice that the 
President of the United States, the Supreme 
Court and an overwhelming majority of 
both branches of Congress have unmistak- 
ably said that the historic southern way of 
life is outmoded and must be reconstructed. 
All three branches of the Government are 
on record that the process of integration of 
the races, however, long or short may be 
the period, required, must go on. There 
will be adequate implementation through 
1957-and-later court decisions and laws. 

The South's eloquent insistence by its 
Senate and House spokesmen, aided by such 
liberals as the late Senator William E. 
Borah (Republican from Idaho) that both 
races in the South were making progress and 
would continue without outside pressure, 
has been brushed aside. From now on 
there will be this outside pressure. 

Conceding that no measure containing all 
the force bill features of the measure as it 
passed the House of Representatives can be- 
come law, or even granting that it will be 
stripped down until it applies only to voting, 
it will still be strong medicine. 

The very minimum—and this will not be 
the minimum by any means—is that a Civil 
Rights Division will be set up in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and as Assistant Attorney 
General at the head of this Division will be 
appointed. There is no doubt elther that 
there will soon be 100 or 200 lawyers in the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department of 
Justice and that these lawyers and other 
officials will have secretaries and clerks and 
investigators and file cases filled with com- 
plaints. And if anyone thinks a Federal 
agency of this size won't find work to do, that 
person has no acquaintance with Federal 
agencies, nor with the needling this one can 
be expected to have from interested organi- 
zations and politicians. 

The work that agency finds to do will be 
almost exclusively in the States that once 
formed the Confederacy. Some of the recon- 
struction era I, voting legislation was re- 
pealed during the administration of Grover 
Cleveland, as was pointed out by Senator 
ALLEN ELLENDER, of Louisiana, during the 
Senate debate. But no more Grover Cleve- 
lands are going to be nominated by either 
party or elected President. 

It is privately conceded by both friends 
and foes of the legislation that the milder 
the form of the bill now passed, the more 
certain it is that there will be additional 
legislation by future Congresses. Nor will the 
issue be taken out of future campaigns. It 
can be depended upon that there will be 
demands for both Democratic and Repub- 
lican National Conventions in 1960 to put 
demands for stronger civil-rights measures 
in their party platforms. 

For that matter, it can hardly be expected 
that there will be congressional surcease from 
civil-rights legislation, even as long as the 
next national conventions. Here, too, the 
physical facts of political life makes certain 
that should the Senate pass and the House 
accept a watered-down version of the bill 
now under discussions, bills will immediately 
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be dropped into the legislative hopper ex- 
tending its scope. 

The present measure, whatever its final 
form, will merely be the first fundamental 
legislation in the field of civil rights in three- 
quarters of a century. The next such legis- 
lation will come easier in future Congresses. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, let- 
ters to the editors of newspapers, as 
written by interested citizens, express 
grassroots opinion of value on public 
issues of the day. I am happy to note 
in various newspapers an increasing in- 
terest in granting statehood to Alaska 
and Hawaii. I find in the Nashville 
Tennessean of July 18, 1957, a splendid 
letter, written by Mr. S. D. Davis, urging 
the granting of statehood. 

The writer states that the Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions, in 
their platforms, always promise state- 
hood. I should like to read the next, 
very important paragraph: 

Both sides promise these people every- 
thing including statehood if their party is 
elected. After the election, these people are 
forgotten, So far they have been denied 
statehood. Surely these two fine territories 
which meant so much to us during World 
War II and mean so much today to the 
defense of our country because of their stra- 
tegic location and their will to help their 
mother country deserve statehood and 
shouldn't be used as a political football, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Irs TIME ALASKA, Hawe WERE STATES 

When the Democrats and Republicans hold 
their national conventions to select a can- 
didate for President and Vice President of 
the United States, the matter of giving state- 
hood to Hawaii and Alaska always pops up. 

Both sides promise these people everything 
including statehood if their party is elected, 
After the election these people are forgotten. 
So far they have been denied statehood, 
Surely these two fine territories which meant 
so much to us during World War II and mean 
so much today to the defense of our coun- 
try because of their strategic location and 
their will to help their mother country, de- 
serve statehood and shouldn't be used as a 
political football. 

In 1867 the United States purchased Alaska 
from Russia for $7,200,000. The worth of 
Alaska to the United States can't be meas- 
ured in money. Today Alaska is rich in for- 
estry, minerals, fisheries, and fur, and in 
the last few years has done all right for iteelf 
in developing their vast field of agriculture. 

In 1893 an appeal was made by Hawaii to 
the United States for annexation and was re- 
jected. In 1898 a second appeal was made to 
President McKinley and Hawaii was accepted 
as a Territory of the United States. The 
people of Hawaii have been true to the United 
States ever since, and suffered with them at 
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Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, The 
chief industry of Hawall (which consists of 
Hawaii which consists of 20 islands) is agri- 
culture. No. 1 product is sugar, with pine- 
apple a close second. 

Hawali is a vacation paradise with its ideal 
weather and attracts hundreds of thousands 
of tourists from the United States. Most 
people in the United States would like to see 
these people and their countries become a 
part of the United States and have their 
voice in our country. We shall look forward 
to the day when Old Glory will have 50 stars. 

S. D. Davis. 


Germans Produce Well on Small Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Germans Produce Well on 
Small Farms,” written by Axel Hansen, 
and published in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une of July 21, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMANS PropucE WELL ON SMALL FARMS 
(By Axel Hansen) 

The large refugee population in West 
Germany and control of Germany’s eastern 
breadbasket by Russia are forcing West 
Germany to import agricultural products, 
according to Dr. H. C. Niklas, German Sec- 
retary of Food, Agriculture, and Forestry. 

Still, traveling in northern Germany, we 
passed many beautiful, well-kept farms 
with excellent grain and root crops, 

Farms here are small, Sixty-five percent 
are from 10 to 40 acres; 30 percent from 40 
to 200 acres and only 5 percent over 200 
acres. 

Most land is of a clay-loam texture, 
though in some sections it is lighter and 
even sandy. With good crop rotation and 
liberal application of barnyard and com- 
mercial fertilizer, they raise excellent crops. 

There are few beef cattle here. The dairy 
cattle have a dual purpose and are used 
for both beef and milk production. 

The average per-cow production each year 
is higher here than in Minnesota—8,.000 
pounds of milk and nearly 300 pounds of 
butterfat. i 

About two-thirds of West Germany is 
very hilly. It is common to see steep hill- 
sides planted to crops and cultivated with 
equipment drawn by horses or steers. 

In sections of more level terrain, where 
power machinery can be used, cooperative 
and private equipment owners rent ma- 
chinery to small landowners during heavy- 
work periods. 

The family farm is an accurate description 
for many of the holdings here. Large land 
holdings are sold in lots of 8 to 10 acres 
with a very small downpayment. 

The Government will finance the building 
cf a house, barn, and other buildings on 
these small parcels at a very low interest 
rate over 30 years. 

Usually these small landowners have 8 
to 12 cows, 5 or 6 sows, a flock of chickens, 
and a large garden. 

The owner and his wife do all the work. 
They don't, of course, amass any great for- 
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tunes. But they usually pay off the loan 
before retirement and they seem happy and 
independent. 

The recovery of German agriculture and 
industry is the main topic of conversation 
among tourists. It speaks well for the thrif- 
tiness and thoroughness with which the 
German people tackle difficult and some- 
times almost hopeless problems. 


Worthy Men and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extremely 
fine article written by C. W. Dressler, 
Associate Editor, Johnstown, Pa., Trib- 
une-Democrat, which appeared in the 
June 14, 1957, issue of the Harrisburg. 
Pa., Patriot. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR KENNEDY AND SENATOR CICERO AGREE 
(By C. W. Dressler) 


Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, gave the graduates at Syracuse Uni- 
versity some good, if not original, advice last 
week. He advised them to get into politics 
“Politics,” said the Senator, who is a success- 
ful politician at 40, “has become one of our 
most neglected, our most abused, and our 
most ignored professions.” 

Politicians, he said, must decide the great- 
est problems of our times, both domestic 
and foreign. Above all, they must decide 
the “complex problems of war and peace,” 
and war now means nuclear war, “It is not 
necessary,” said the Senator, “that you be 
famous, that you effect radical changes in 
the government, or that you are acclaimed by 
the public for your efforts. It is not even 
necessary that you be successful.” 

Senator Kennepy is right in emphasizing 
the need for young blood and able minds in 
politics. There is a tendency in every repub- 
lic, probably, to follow the Epicurean maxim: 
“Let no wise man meddle in politics.” But 
the logical result of that attitude is that only 
unwise men will meddle in it, with results 
which wise men will not like. The Roman 
political writer and orator, Cicero, in his 
“Republic,” argued against the Epicurean 
theory. 

Such apologies for political inactivity are 
not worth listening to, Cicero wrote. If, as 
was said, those who meddle with public 
affairs are “generally good-for-nothing men 
with whom it is discreditable to be compared 
and miserable and dangerous to contend,” 
it was the part of wise men to take the reins 
away from such people. To virtuous, brave, 
and magnanimous men, said Cicero, there 
could be no better reason for seeking public 
office than this, “to avoid being subjected to 
worthless men, and to prevent the common- 
wealth from being torn to pieces by them.“ 

How, Cicero asked, could he himself have 
become a consul, except by pursuing a politi- 
cal course from his youth? “You cannot 
produce extempore, and just when you 
please, the power of assisting a common- 
wealth, although it may be severely pressed 
by danger, unless you have attained the 
position. which enables you legally to do so,” 


Cicero said. 
, 
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“And what most surprises me in the dis- 
courses of learned men,” he continued, “is to 
hear those persons, who confess themselves 
inacapable of steering the vessel of the state 
in smooth seas, (which, indeed, they never 
learned, and never cared to know), profess 
themselves ready to assume the helm amid 
the fiercest tempests. For those men are 
accustomed to say openly, and indeed to 
boast greatly, that they have never learned, 
and have never taken the least pains to ex- 
plain, the principles of either establishing Or 
matitaining a commonwealth * * +” 

“How then,” he asked, “can it be rea- 
sonable for such men to promise their assist- 
ance to the state, when they shall be com- 
pelled to it by necessity, when they are 
ignorant how to govern the republic when no 
necessity presses upon it, which is a much 
more easy task?” 

Those whom the Greeks called the seven 
wise men almost all lived in the middle of 
public affairs, Cicero said. And, in our own 
times, men to whom the country pays its 
highest respects are, in most instances, those 
who have played a part in public affairs. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and the 
senator from Rome are in fairly close agree- 
ment on this subject. And they both make 
sense. Politics calls for skill and training. 
and only rarely is an individual called to 
high position in government who has not 
had a great deal of experience in public 
affairs at a lower level. 

Politics plays a steadily increasing part in 
our national life, as Government expands 
itself into virtually all the domestic affairs 
of the Nation. An apathy toward politics 
which might have been justified many years 
ago, when Government was small, is totally 
unjustified when national budgets rise to 
$70 billion, and 1 out of 11 members of the 
Nation's labor force is on some public pay- 
roll. 


The Late Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
National Review of May 18, 1957, there 
appeared an article, written by William 
S. Schlamm, and a comment by Sam 
Jones, on the subject of the late Senator 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Across MCCARTHY'S GRAVE 
(By William 8. Schlamm) 

There was no roof from which to jump and 
so there were no editorials bewailing an in- 
nocent man’s annihilation by the hound dogs 
of malice. There was only a young man of 
48, a young mountain of a man, but fatigued 
to the bone, fatigued and harassed and 
greatly astonished. It seems that Joe Mc- 
Carthy never fully understood what had hap- 
pened to him. When a stupid virus struck, 
a tired, young body gave up. At the wake, 
Mr. Acheson said “de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” which is a certified gentleman's 
and Harvard overseer’s way of saying that 
the deceased was a ———. 

But the deceased was a good man, and I 
have come here to bear this witness. I 
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knew him, not too well, but well enough to 
kept y. And about the hound dogs that 
Ikn snapping at him until he fell prostrate, 
I ‘Ow everything there is to know. So here 
&m to deposit testimony, for a certain to- 
OW of trial, on an epoch of insane guile, 
3 in which Joe McCarthy was tarred 
= feathered by genteel Ivy Leaguers, by 
b Clous ladies of Women Voters Clubs and 

noble princes of the press. 
ear McCarthy became the center of the 
Ury’s most scandalous fracas because he 
the strength and the defects of organic 


nee. 
he 100 When his day of destiny came. 


ked around, innocently, saw the gar- 
of antichrist staring and sneering 
from everywhere, and innocently he 
Out to crush them. Now others had 
eran the gargoyles before him, and some had 
t visibly shuddered. But, at midcen- 
bern: everyone who spoke or wrote or emoted 
Ore the public had gone through the post- 
graduate school of relativism (which is the 
Nsolent denial of the free will that chooses 
tween right and wrong). And so the 
who rs and the writers and the emoters, 
2001 among them are the true rulers of our 
} ety, kept constantly changing the sub- 
ect. To them, the sneering gargoyles were 
artifacts, morally neutral, esthetically inter- 
esting, intellectually provocative and, of 
not really serious. But Joe McCar- 
Y, once he had caught sight of them, could 
sü again speak of anything else. The 
bject had taken possession of the speaker. 
the subject was deadly serious. And so 
Was the speaker. 
7 Joe McCarthy must have had many de- 
ects, and I know some of them, but I will 
t none—not because he is dead (Mr, 
eson speaks, in Latin as well as in Eng- 
9 sheer cant), but because he was hated 
1 hunted for his virtues. He was hated, 
bove all, for his impregnable innocence. 
anes the learned frauds could not stand 
wh ut McCarthy was his certainty: he knew 
— at he knew, he believed what he believed, 
d there were no two ways about it. But 
learned ass balks with invincible stub- 
5 ess when there are no two ways on 
J hich to move at the same time. And then, 
e McCarthy just could not be lukewarm. 
in the catechism of modernity, is the 
Eravest of all mortal sins—not to be luke- 
Let your word be never yea, yea and 
Ray, nay. The hot and the cold will be 
8 out of the establishment's mouth, 
t the lukewarm shall be forever accepted. 
b the establishment lives according to this 
lasphemous perversion of the Apocalypse. 
ieee McCarthy could not have conformed 
on it if his life had depended on it. (It 
d.) And, as I was not born in this coun- 
try, I might be clearly seeing something 
1 pad native Americans so easily forget: that 
> is no greater American virtue, in fact, 
© other, than the American’s natural re- 
m against cynicism, Which is why 
Progressive education proves so much more 
Pernicious in America than anywhere else: it 
20 godes the native resistance to cynicism and 
ten the American of his one formative 
10 t. Joe McCarthy, who would have po- 
oor put up with, but secretly yawned 
eatr: Such an abstraction, was Its ideal test 
an and evidence. He, so often and 80 
Upidly accused of cynical crudeness by the 
ot al falsificators, was physically incapable 
oar Cynical act. He said and he thought 
dig he did what he said and thought and 
for the one unheard-of reason only: to 
„it seemed the thing to say and to 
bl and to do. All his defeats and all his 
unders were due to the fact that he was 
capable of the cleyer maneuver, of the 
Professional's prudent opportunism, He 
ad seen the truth—and it killed him. 
McCarthy proceeded to uncover the 
Communist infiltration of free 
government and society, this was his acti- 
ating premise: that man is responsible for 
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the choices he has made in an exercise of 
his free will; and that, until a man is proven 
an irresponsible fool, he must be presumed 
to have made his choices in earnest. Me- 
Carthy’s rationale was invariably the same: 
certain people are dedicated to certain 
ideas—ergo, whatever they do in positions 
they have obtained must have been deter- 
mined by, and serve, these ideas. It is the 
obscene joke of the age that this ultimate 
compliment to the supremacy of the mind 
has been taken by the liberal intelligentsia 
as the supreme affront against the intellect, 
a sordid assault of know-nothingism on 
reason. 

The huge intellectual scandal around Mc- 
Carthy has always been the frightening friv- 
olousness of his opposition which holds that 
man's choices signify nothing; that on his 
walks through the valley of decisions man 
picks and then discards commitments the 
same way Peter Pan picks and discards dal- 
sies. That Caliban, McCarthy, insisted that 
man must be taken seriously. The intelli- 
gentsia tarred and feathered him, because it 
insists that man is intellectually an eternal 
child and morally a vegetable. In short, at 
the heart of what McCarthy said and did was 
the very essence of western civilization; 
while his postgraduate opposition lost its 
mind on a savage binge of irrelevancy. 

There he came, from the heartland of 
America, a tenacious and quite ordinary pol- 
itician; and in a sudden and lasting moment 
of recognition, he saw the central truth of 
his age; that his country, his faith, his civi- 
lization was at war with communism, war 
pure and simple. “This war will not end 
except by either victory or death for this 
civilization,” he said again and again. And 
it was this hot sense of urgency which dis- 
tinguished him from all jovial practitioners 
of the political trade. It is this hot sense of 
urgency which he, for a short moment of 
truth, forced upon his country. But the au- 
tomobiles were much too sleek, prosperity 
much too tepid, Eisenhower much too nice, 
TV much too amusing; and so the country 
grew tired of the truth and of the man who 
kept shouting it, redundantly and, at the 
end, hoarsely. The country went to sleep 
again, And the man lay down and died. 

Then they gave him a funeral in the same 
Senate Chamber in which the world’s most 
exclusive club had gathered, only 2 years be- 
fore, to ostracize the young Member who 
had had the temerity to see and to say the 
truth. The mourning Senators looked, al- 
most all of them, as if they all had drafted 
Mr. Eisenhower's message of condolence— 
ill at ease, confused, and rather exasperating. 
The black suits looked rented and the miens 
of mourning borrowed. Never before had an 
outlaw been so honored by the posse. Was 
he honored for having died in time? 

Yet there was a weird feeling in the air on 
that day, a tremor of urgency throughout 
the Nation, a sudden fearsome shock. This, 
somehow, was an unnatural death. A man 
had died in bed, but the country felt that he 
had been stoned unto death. This, in spite 
of its slick communicators and ruling huck- 
sters, is an inarticulate Nation, Too often 
it expresses its truest feelings by refiexes 
rather than in orderly prose. And, last Fri- 
day, I felt violent shocks contort the well- 
fed body of the Nation. 

Last Friday morning, when the TV net- 
worth were finally ready to exploit the death 
notice of the night before, they found no 
better climax to the McCarthy story than 
the allegedly unforgettable TV shots of his 
collision with the eloquece of Mr. Joseph N. 
Welch, the attorney from Boston. I for one 
had forgotten Mr. Welch's act, but when I 
saw it again I felt, again, the painful shame 
of the badinage of what Professor Max 
Lerner called, the very same Friday, “a part 
of the history of great utterance.” The last 
time I had witnessed Mr. Welch utter greatly 
on TV was when he performed, also for & 
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fee (Ford Foundation), as actor-narrator of 
Lizzie Borden’s ax-murder story; and 


though the greasy old Juggler was here much 
more in his element than in the chambers 
of statecraft, there was still that phony 
sanctimonious creak in his voice even when 
he considered the forty whacks. 

Indeed, I can conceive of no better casting 
for the role of the anti-McCarthyite than 
that clown from Boston. He, more than 
any other figure from the comic strip of our 
age, personifies the establishment. He reeks 
of gentility. He is as elogent as a Cicero 
who has gone to school at Dale Carnegie's. 
He is as witty as Georgie Jessel himself, as 
urbane as any one of the Brooks Brothers, 
almost as sophisticated as the whiz who 
composes Time's promotion letters, and keen 
enough & legal mind to fill several pages of 
close-ups in Life. He is cute. But a century 
ago, a personality of his dimensions would 
hardly have qualified its possessor to seek 
employment as a gentleman's gentleman, 
Today, it assures for a supernumerary much 
fame and respect and a more than com- 
fortable living in the employ of an enter- 
tainment industry which, let's face it, runs 
our Government as surely as it runs our 
television. For Jack London (another or- 
ganic innocent from the heartland of 
America) was foolishly wrong when he sus- 
pected that the “Iron Heel“ of a ruthless 
gang rules the modern state. It is ruled by 
the soft-spoken and the soft-brained, the 
well-mannered and the lukewarm, the gen- 
teel and half-educated asses. And Mr. Jo- 
seph N. Welch is properly their attorney and 
clown. 

I shall be perfectly satisfied to be called 
for the rest of my life a McCarthyite, pro- 
vided (Messrs. Welch and Lerner shall be 
known as anti-McCarthyites. The dividing 
line is acutely drawn and quite precisely 
marked. A McCarthyite is a person who is 
instructed, either by organic innocence or 
by true sophistication, to fight for his life 
and his verities—those simple verities 
which only organic innocence or true so- 
phistication can fathom. An anti-McCar- 
thylte is a person who, for the sake of god- 
lessness, puts the genteel rules of a vulgar 
game above life itself, above life and the 
yerities which, to an anti-McCarthyite, are 
only figments of a superstitious imagination, 

This, then, shall be the dividing line, and 
it is drawn across a fresh grave. In this 
grave we have put, for whatever future God 
has in His mind, a young man who, in 5 
gruesome years, was stoned by the genteel 
into an ultimate fatigue. We do not crave 
his fate. We dread it. But we are ready 
to face it, We, too, have seen the gargoyles 
stare and sneer at , We, too, are reaching 
out to crush them. e mean it. We are Mc- 
Carthyites. 


(By Sam Jones) 

R. I. P: And Joseph dreamed a dream 
and he told it to his brethren: and they 
hated him yet the more.“ — Genesis XXXII: 5. 

Almost 7 years ago— September 1950—1 
had my first meeting with Joe McCarthy. 
The occasion was a radio interview for the 
Arizona’ network. I did not know what to 
expect; another Huey Long, a new species of 
virulent demagog (McCarthy’s enemies 
had already launched the deadly smear cam- 
paign). I found a man of intense sincerity, 
a patriot whose courage was to prove superb 
under an ordeal the like of which no one 
else has suffered in our country in decades. 
My last radio interview with the Senator 
was in April 1955. I have preserved the tape 
recordings of both discussions, Excerpts 
from both were included in my Arizona 
broadcast of last week. The years had 
wrought great changes, but the sincerity, the 
patriotism, and the courage were as evident 
in the second interview as in the first. And 
there was no bitterness. “Once in our times 


“there was a man.” 
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Malaria Comes Back in Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Panama American of Thursday, 
July 18, 1957, which discloses that there 
has been a marked increase of malaria 
cases reported in recent weeks in the 
Canal Zone: 

WEATHER BLAMED—DISEASE ALSO PROBLEM 
In REPUBLIC OF PANAMA As 


A strong warning to all zone residents was 
{issued today by the Canal Zone Health Bu- 
reau because of the marked increase of 
malaria cases reported in recent weeks. 

More than four times as many cases have 
already been reported in June and July 
than were registered during these 2 months 
last year. 

A total of 47 cases were reported last 
month, and 20 more have already been 
added thus far in July. 

Dr. Alberto Bissot, Jr., Pamana's Public 
Health Director, indicated that there may 
have been an increase in the number of 
cases of malaria in Panama also, although 
the exact figures are not yet tabulated. 

Bissot indicated that this might be due to 
the fact that the spraying control program 
has not yet been started this year because of 
a change in Panama's malarial control pro- 
gram to one of eradication. 

Meanwhile, the zone's health bureau 
warning contained a special word of pre- 
caution to residents against staying out- 
doors after daylight hours. 

The warning was predicated on the fact 
that several cases which have been reported 
within the last few weeks showed that 
malaria had been contracted within sani- 
tated areas in the zone. 

Weather conditions this year have made 
the task of controlling pest mosquitoes par- 
ticularly difficult, the health bureau re- 
ported. 

Heavy rains which normally come well be- 
fore this time of the year they said help 
flush out mosquito breeding places. 

Because of the increase in the incidence 
of malaria, zone health officials have in- 
creased their efforts for both pest and ma- 
laria control. 

Two extensive air sprays have been made 
on the Atlantic side with the cooperation 
of the Army, and fogging has been increased 
in all zone communities. The Atlantic side 
field forces have also engaged in larvacide 
work. 

The Health Bureau announcement said 
that all residents of the Canal Zone should 
take special precautions against the disease. 
Those whose duties do not require it should 
stay out of unsanitated areas, and residents 
should not stay outdoors at night unneces- 
sarily. 

Last year, Canal Zone records show a total 
of 15 cases for the entire months of June and 
July, as compared with a total of 67 al- 
ready recorded for June and 2 weeks of this 
month. These figures include both civilian 
and military residents of the zone. 

Of the cases reported in June, 23 were 
contracted within the Canal Zone, while 
four this month on which investigations 
have been completed so far indicate they 
were also contracted in the Canal Zone. 

The task of mosquito control is carried out 
through cooperative efforts of the health au- 
thorities of Panama and the Canal Zone. 
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Col. Charles O. Bruce, the zone’s health 
director, said today that they were receiving 
“fine cooperation” from health officials in 
Panama, particularly in mosqulto control of 
areas near the boundary lines. 

Dr. Bissot explained they were at present 
engaged in a program in conjunction with 
WHO and UNICEF which calls for the estab- 


* lishment of special zones. 


The first phase of this program, which in- 
cludes preparation of maps, has already been 
completed, he stated. The second and final 
phase begins within 30 days or 45 days. 

He said that this year the malaria con- 
trol” program has been changed to a long- 
range one of eradication, 

For that reason, spraying has not yet 
started this year, whereas last year it was 
carried out in April and May. 

Dr. Bissot added that he felt the new ap- 
proach toward malaria eradication would be 
very beneficial fot wiping out malaria in 
Panama, 


Song Censorship by Radio and Television 
Networks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY - 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, attention 
has been called by many interested 
parties and the press to the recent ac- 
tion of the major radio and television 
networks in prohibiting the playing of 
any songs which make references to 
darkies, massa, mammy, colored man, 
and old black Joe. The censorship that 
has been imposed on songs containing 
such references prohibits the playing of 
these songs unless they are edited or 
revised and such expressions are de- 
leted. It means that the songs of the 
beloved Stephen Foster, the only com- 
poser in the history of our Nation to be 
elected to the Hall of Fame, cannot be 
played unless his lyrics are edited. The 
same is true of the songs of other com- 
posers. It means that the official State 
song of Florida, Foster's Way Down 
Upon the Suwannee River, cannot be 
presented over radio or television unless 
such phrases as “that’s where this ole 
darky’s heart am long to go” are de- 
leted. It means that the official State 
song of Kentucky, My Old Kentucky 
Home, can no longer be sung unless sub- 
stitutions are made for the words, “Oh, 
darkies how my heart grows weary far 
from the old folks at home.“ 

This action by the major networks 
can only be recognized as an arbitrary 
censorship of American folk music. 
Under this ruling, folk music which for 
generations has preserved for posterity 
the love and affection that one race felt 
for another race during a particular 
time in our history will lose its mean- 
ing. Its value as folklore will be de- 
stroyed because the lyrics will no longer 
be authentic. It seems ridiculous to me 
for any group to try to erase from 
American folklore the genuine spirit of 
feeling that prevailed at any time in 
our history. It is ridiculous to refuse 
to recognize that this music is great 
music because of the truth embodied in 
its lyrics—lyrics which were not offen- 
sive when they were written—lyrics 
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which have been sung by many genera- 
tions of Americans and have a warm 
place in the memories of many Ameri- 
cans. This effort to force the revision 
of folk music which is a part of the very 
heart of Americana is to my thinking 
the most absurd situation that has de- 
veloped in the history of our country. 
I thoroughly agree with one constituent 
who, in writing me, referred to this edict 
as “the height of asininity.” 

awe spoke loud and long about free- 
dom of speech and constantly have been 
alert to prevent any abridgment of this 
right. Now, we are faced with the 
abridgment of another form of the free- 
dom of expression—namely, the Ameri- 
can folk song. If this suppression of 
folk music is allowed to continue who 
knows how far or to what more ridicu- 
lous extremes it will be carried. There 
could never be another Al Jolson—what 
would he sing? There would never be 
another minstrel show, regardless of the 
fact that this too is an American tradi- 
tion. What will happen to other folk 
music? Will they next edit western 
songs because of references to the Amer- 
ican Indian? What about the “Great 
White Father” of the American Indian? 

If this asinine censorship continues 
and references to color, creed, race, and 
nationality are forbidden, perhaps some- 
one will even consider it necessary to 
change the name of the White House as 
that too may become offensive. 

We have been quick to condemn Russia 
and other nations when they have al- 
tered their histories to reflect political 
thinking of current times—when they 
sought to rewrite world history by lay- 
ing claim to inventions and deeds which 
were not theirs—when they allegedly 
reported incorrect texts of our own his- 
tory. 

And yet, in our own country, two of our 
most important mediums of public opin- 
ion are permitted to arbitrarily censor 
the American folksong. They have in- 
sisted on editing and revising musical 
verse to meet the wishes of afew. Ican- 
not consider this in any light other than 
an abridgment of free expression and 
the destruction of famous American 
works. 

I urge each of my colleagues to give 
careful thought to the seriousness of this 
situation and to the possibility of future 
infringements on individual rights which 
may develop from this censorship. I 
hope that each Member of the House of 
Representatives will exert every possible 
effort to see that this ridiculous censor- 
ship on the part of the networks is re- 
scinded immediately. 


Rice Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following statistics about rice allot- 
ments: 
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An Opinion of “The People on Capitol of the Office of the Secretary of the De- of the armed services in a high position, 
p Hill” P pi partment of the Air Force. I think, is well worth recording in the 


Mr. Speaker, it is not my practice to ae i ragan to 8 0 member- 
] insert letters from people in the Recorp, ship and hope act as soothing 
EXTENSION bes REMARKS but Col. Ralph J. Watson who is con- . oe some of our mail gets 
cluding his tour in General Kelly's office, rather cal, 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR expresses an opinion of the people on DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 


” OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
om OHIO Capitol Hill. Washington, July 8, 1957. 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES I am sure that those who know of the Hon. J, Harry McGrecor, 
activities of a Member of Congress are House of Representatives. 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 aware of the tremendous amount of work" Pran Mr. McGrecor: As you may know 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- that is associated with the high honor my tour in General Kelly's office of Legis- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- of being a Member of Congress. How- lative Liaison is about to be concluded.. I 
clude a letter from Col. Ralph J. Watson ever, to hear it from one of the members wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
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and your staff for the fine cooperation and 
reception you have given me. It has been a 
real privilege and a high honor to be associ- 
ated with you during my assignment. I 
shall always have a warm spot in my heart 
and the very highest praise for the people 
on Capitol Hill who so unselfishly devote 
their life for our country. 

Sincerely, 

> RALPH J. WATSON, 
Colonel, USAF. 


House Joint TAP 127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25; 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few days ago, our colleague, the 
brilliant gentlewoman from New York 
Mrs. St. GEORGE], spoke of the long- 
pending equal-rights amendment and 
the campaign initiated at Seneca Falis, 
N. Y., by Susan B. Anthony, 109 years 
ago this month. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE listed in the CONGRES- 
sronaL Record the names of 239 of us 
who are cosponsors of House Joint Reso- 
lution 127. 

With such a weight of sponsorship it 
seems, indeed, strange that this resolu- 
tion remains dormant in the hands of the 
committee, as it has in so many previous 
sessions. Why, Mr. Speaker, when so 
much time is devoted to debating other 
phases of civil rights in this and the 
other body cannot this resolution come to 
the floor for consideration? Certainly it 
has been under discussion for well over a 
century. 

I am pleased to note that the 239 
sponsors include all seven Representa- 
tives from the Free State of Maryland. 

In that connection permit me to 
quote from the writing of Susan B. 
Anthony—The History of Woman 
Suffrage, volume IV, published in 1902. 

Of the State of Maryland she wrote— 
page 695: 

If but one State in the Union allowed 
woman to represent herself it should be 
Maryland, which was named for a woman, 
whose capital was named for a woman, and 
where in 1647 Mistress Margaret Brent, the 
first woman suffragist in America, de- 
manded place and voyce“ in the Assembly 
as the executor and representative of her 
kinsman, Lord Baltimore. Her petition was 
denied but she must have had some gallant 
supporters, as the archives record that the 
question of her admission was hotly de- 
bated for hours. 


And if I may be pardoned a personal 
reference in the same chapter—page 
697—Miss Anthony commenting on my 
grandparents, whose enthusiasm for 
equal rights for women I am proud to 
have inherited, said: 

One of the first and most efficient of thes 
workers (in Maryland) is Mrs. Caroline Hal- 
lowell Miller, who has represented her State 
for many years at the national conventions 
and pleased the audiences with her hu- 
morous but strong addresses. Her husband, 
Francis Miller, a prominent lawyer, was one 
of the very few men in the State who ad- 
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vocated suffrage for women as early as 1874, 
when he made an appeal for the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the District of 
Columbia before the House Judiciary 
Committee. 


It appears from the above quotation 
that in 1874 the great Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House held hearings on 
this subject. Now, 83 years later, it 
should not be so difficult as it seems to 
have the committee hold hearings on 


_ House Joint Resolution 127. 


Troubles Grow in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, for years 
Communist propaganda. generally 
spread quite unknowingly by Americans 
who thought with kind hearts more than 
with cold heads, sang praises about the 
allegedly wonderful efficiency and con- 
structive work for the common people 
of China done by the new Red masters. 
Fortunately, these siren songs were re- 
sisted long enough by the majority in 
our country and in our Government so 
that the truth is at last coming out, as 
it always does eventually. What -is 
needed now is a continuation of patient 
firmness and strength on the part of 
ourselves and our allies. Red China 
could not be overthrown from the out- 
side; it will be weakened and brought 
down from the inside, if only the free 
world will keep the pressures on—diplo- 
matic, political, and economic pressures 
plus social isolation. 

An instructive article, from the U. S. 
News & World Report of July 12, 1957, 
portraying the rising unrest in all sec- 
tions of the Chinese population, follows: 
Is RED CHINA NEAR REVOLT?—MILLIONS FACE 

FAMINE, Farmers STRIKE, Unrest SEETHES 

IN CITIES, UNEMPLOYMENT GROWS, SABO- 

TAGE, STUDENTS COMPLAIN 

(Now there’s serious trouble brewing in Red 
China. Behind it are Communist failures 
in trying to manage both industry and farm- 
ing. People are demanding a change—or 
else. Mao Tse-tung is worried. He shows it 
by making new promises—while replacing 
peasant soldiers with security police.) 

Hone Konc.—While new rumblings take 
place in Russia, next door in Red China there 
are rumblings of another kind as that coun- 
try's rulers resort to even more drastic meas- 
ures to try to make communism work in 
the face of mounting troubles. 

Revolt is stirring in the Chinese country- 
side, where peasants now are resisting col- 
lectivized farming with deliberate slaughter 
of livestock and with sitdown strikes. Some 
70 million people, near famine as a result of 
storms and floods, are demanding relief—or 
else. 

In the cities of Red China there is seeth- 
ing unrest due to setbacks and failures in 
industry. Disgruntled workers, their wages 
outpaced by a runaway inflation, are stag- 
ing strikes and sabotage. A growing army 
of unemployed roams the streets. 

Students and intellectuals, too, are grow- 
ing restive. These groups, long considered 
the backbone of the Communist regime, are 
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holding protest demonstrations and openly 
voicing their complaints over the way the 
Red regime is handling things. 

It is against this background of rising dis- 
content that the Communist leaders are pro- 
moting a campaign which they hope will 
avert a “second Hungary” in China. 

BOOMERANG INVITATION 

Mao Tse-tung, the boss of China’s Com- 
munists, spearheaded the campaign by ad- 
mitting that “contradictions” exist among 
the people and inviting critics to speak out 
and suggest what they think should be done. 

The invitation opened up a floodgate for 
public criticism. People called things far 
worse in China than the Communists had 
ever let on. Many critics even pinned the 
blame squarely on Mao and his fellow Red 
leaders, and blasted the Communist system. 
Mao struck back at these attacks with a 
warning that the regime may label certain 
critics as enemies of the people—eligible for 
liquidation. 

Main purpose of the so-called rectification 
campaign, apparently, is to smoke out ex- 
trenre critics of the Communist regime, iso- 
late them and use them as scapegoats. 
That would prevent them from becoming 
rallying points of revolt. As for milder crit- 
ics, Mao's hope seems to be to let them blow 
off steam as a way to avoid .a further build- 
up of tension. 

Western observers are convinced that in 
all this the men who run Communist China 
are merely attacking the symptoms of that 
country’s troubles and not the real sources 
of its smoldering unrest. What's happening 
in China, as these observers see it, is due as 
much to bad Communist planning as to 
Communist oppression. 

China, after a major effort to expand 
heavy industry under a Soviet-style 5-year 
plan, now finds it has slighted light indus- 
try to a dangerous degree, No longer can it 
meet the everyday needs of its expanding 
population for household goods. Cooking 
oil, soap, cloth, pots and pans and even writ- 
ing paper are so short that people stand in 
line for hours, sometimes days, before they 
can hope to buy any. 

For all the emphasis on expansion of heavy 
industry, China now discovers that it has 
pushed that phase of its industry too fast 
and too far to make real use of it. Big, 
modern factories were built at enormous 
cost—but without developing enough fuel 
or raw materials to operate them. Poten- 
tionally rich deposits of various ores are 
only beginning to be tapped. It wili take 
much time and effort before they can be 
put fully to use. 

SIGHTS ARE LOWERED 


Meanwhile, the shortages are beginning 
to tell in a number of ways. The building 
of several factories begun in 1956 is being 
abandoned. Plans for big new steel and 
chemical. plants have had to be shelved 
indefinitely. The rate of industrial expan- 
sion planned for 1957 is barely one-fifth that 
of 1956, and some experts call that predic- 
tion overoptimistic. 

Workers are feeling the full brunt of the 
cutbacks. Staffs are being reduced and 
wages are being frozen, or cut, In an effort to 
cope with the industrial crisis, Many 
workers, caught in a squeeze between frozen 
wages and soaring living costs or thrown out 
of work, have taken out their resentment in 
strikes against the Government. In one 
province alone, the Communists admit, 13 
strikes have taken place this year, 

Agriculture, under Communist planning, 
presents a picture of even worse chaos and 
confusion. In fact, some observers say that 
most of Red China's present troubles can be 
traced directly to the decision taken by Mao 
2 years ago, in the face of hardening resist- 
ance among peasants, to go ahead at full 
speed with collectivization of all 120 million 
peasant families. 
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So far, more than 96 percent of China's 
Peasants have been forced into collective or 
Cooperative farms, under a firm belief that 
this would work wonders in agricultural out- 
Put. Its effect has been just the opposite, 

ers are falling far short of producing 
enough to feed and clothe adequately 
China's growing population. 

Yields are actually falling in some crops. 
Output of cotton in 1956 declined so sharply 
that the scant cotton ration had to be cut in 

Vegetables and dairy products are not 
turning up as plentifully as before in city 
Markets. Meat is getting scarcer, too, with 
Production of pigs down by 20 percent in 2 
years, 

NEW ROUND OF FAMINE? 


Even the Communists admit that China 

t year suffered its worst famine since they 
came to power and that another famine this 
Year cannot be ruled out. They blame “nat- 
-ural calamities” for most of their farming 
troubles, but the fact is that collectivization 
is failing to get any real support among the 
millions of peasants who comprise most of 
the country's population. 

Chinese farmers are bitter about the rough 
treatment they suffer at the hands of bu- 
reaucratic “cadres” assigned to rural areas 
to encourage them to produce more and con- 
Sume less. They resent the fact that they 
must sell their produce to the Government 
At fixed prices but are unable to buy many 
things because of scarcities or steeply rising 
Prices. 

Many farmers are so sullen and resentful 
that they are making their Communist 
rulers pay dearly. Some have slaughtered 
their livestock, chopped down their trees or 
sold their meager farm implements rather 
than turn them over to collectives. Other 
Peasants have staged sit-down strikes. Large 
numbers have fled to Hong Kong with their 
families, or streamed into nearby cities to 
look for jobs. 

No matter where the Communist leaders 
look today, there seems to be trouble brew- 

Lately, discontent has spread among 
Students and intellectuals. These groups, 
once fanatic supporters, now are scornful of 

unist failures. Technical students are 
Particularly bitter at a decre that 4 out of 5 
Of them quit school und return to the land 
because of big cutbacks in industry. 

Early this year the unrest in China 
Teached such proportions that Mao decided 
something drastic had to be done. That was 
When he invited critics of the Government 
to speak up. But, instead of easing tension, 
the attacks upon the Government have only 
increased it. They have exposed the full ex- 
tent of Communist failure and given people 
new reason for distrusting—even hating— 
their Red masters. 

“KILL THE COMMUNISTS” 


For example, many Chinese found them- 
Selves agreeing with the words of Ko Pet-chi, 
a university lecturer, when he made this 
blanket criticism of the regime: 

“I want to reiterate once again that the 
Masses want to overthrow the Communist 
Party and to kill the Communists. If you do 
not reform and put forth effort, and the de- 
feneration is allowed to continue, there 
Would be a day when you would lead your- 
Selves to this end.” 

Such indictments prompted Mao to move 
in several directions at once. He and his 
Premier and Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, 
frankly acknowledged many of the errors and 
failures of the Government. They admitted 
that 70 million Chinese are short of food and 
Clothes in flooded areas—although not ad- 
mitting that the Government takes so much 
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of each peasant's production that he has 
little reserve with which to face famine. 

Even oppressive measures used by the 
Communists were admitted. Mao confirmed 
reports that large numbers of enemies of 
the people were killed or sent to labor 
camps—he said 800,000 had been killed since 
the regime began, although reports put the 
number as high as 15 million. He promised 
that no such harsh measures would be used 
again, and announced that two non-Com- 
munist members of the cabinet, who had 
openly criticized the party, would not be 
punished. 

RETREAT ON FARMS 

To try to placate his people further, Mao 
announced a whole series of new measures. 
In the rice fields, there would be greater 
incentives and higher payments to peasants. 
What’s more, they could sell their own fowl 
and livestock if they wanted to, plus any 
rice they grow above quotas. Capital in- 
vestment in heavy industry would be cut 
back 20 percent, to allow more capital and 
Taw materials to flow into factories making 
consumer goods. Exports of farm products, 
mostly to Russia to pay for heavy industrial 
equipment, would be cut sharply to allow 
more food and cloth for ail. 

Amid all these promises. the people remain 
wary. At the same time Mao is holding out 
the carrot, he is also readying the stick—in 
the form of new security measures to deal 
with any real trouble. The army’s feared 
public security forces—which could arbi- 
trarily arrest anyone on a charge of counter- 
revolutionary activity—are to be replaced by 
a new democratic people's police. In ef- 
fect, this will take peasant soldiers out of 
areas where they might side with fellow 
peasants in case of trouble, and put city- 
trained police in their place. 

Thus, Mao as the boss Communist in China 
finds himself moving to avoid a second 
Hungary in a situation of growing unrest 
among the world’s largest national popula- 
tion. 

NO REVOLT—YET * 

Western officials doubt that this unrest is 
about to explode into open revolt, Not right 
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away, at any rate. But It is clear to them 
that Mao and his fellow leaders are worried— 
and have reason to be. 

The fact that the Communists have been 
forced to announce such drastic changes in 
their policies and police controls is one tip- 
off on this. Mao's confession of errors and 
contradictions is another. Together, these 
actions underline just how deep the trouble 
in China really is. 


Some Cotton Income Totals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record some statistics about cotton al- 
lotments, 


Corron: ToTan VALUE oF PRODUCTION IN 
100 LEADING COTTON COUNTIES AND PER- 
CENT OF TOTAL VALUE OF UNITED STATES 
Cotton PrRopucTION, 1955 


United States, total mumber of cotton 
counties, 1,007. 

United States, total value of cotton pro- 
duced, $2,367,886,000. 

One hundred leading cotton counties— 
total value of cotton produced, $1,338,022,000. 

Total value of cotton produced in 100 
leading counties as a percent of total United 
States cotton production, 56.5 percent. 4 

Range in value of cotton produced in 100 
leading counties, $6,119,000-—$58,549,000. 

Total value of cotton produced in 100 
counties out of 1,007 cotton counties was 
56.5 percent of the total value of cotton 
produced in the United States, 1955. 

Source: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 17, 1957, pp. A4758-A4769. 


United States by cotton States: Percent of State total number of counties and percent of Stale 
total cotton acreage allotments accounting for approximately 50 percent of total value of 
cotton produced in each State and related data, 1955 


Number of 
counties Percent of Percent of 
Total | accounting | Percent of | State total total value | Range in 
number of | for approx- total cotton of cotton average 
State cotton imately | number of | allotments in State value per 
counties | 50 percent | counties | in selected produced | allotment! 
of State in State counties in selected 
total cotton counties 
production 
67 23 34.3 30.7 48.5 | $1, 408-8. 732 
10 2 14.3 A.. 7 43.7 | 38, U-. 502 
71 7 9. 3 21.6 50.4] 7. 313-14, 129 
12 5 £6 30.0 8.5 | 13, 748-31, 011 
25 7 10.4 25.4 44.5 bsi 1, 183 
150 a 21.4 29.0 50.4 | 1,056- 4, 2% 
2 1 -98 40.8 56.3 532- 0 
7 1 a) 34.6 57. 8 D= 
70 9 14,1 21.8 W.1 | 2,004 6,707 
79 9 11.0 9.8 49.2] 9, 374-27,7 
8 2 1.8 20. 7 52.9 | 6, 947- 7, bad 
2 1 5.9 94.0 94.8 | 19, 000- 
16 3 9,4 20. 3 55,6 | 12, 8-14, 133 
76 12 12.0 29.6 49.5 715- 1713 
70 9 11.7 28.2 63.4 | 1,737- 4, 361 
46 14 30.4 32.5 53.0 | 1,493- 4, 039 
54 8 8 4 27.6 56.0) 2, 385-11, 557 
241 E2 20.5 18.5 51.2 4,733-30, 824 
Virginia. 15 6 8.1 35.0 56.2 407- 1, 500 
— . ee eee Ee 


1 Range in average value per allotment for selected counties indicated in col. 1. 
Source: Compiled from daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 17, 1957, pp. A T88-A 4709. Carl A. Hagen, analyst 


in agricul 


tural economics, Economies Division, July 3, 1957, 
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Ukraine — Our Unrecognized Ally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


; bss 3 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent consolidation of power by Mr. 
Khrushchev has led to some wishful 
reactions on the part of many Ameri- 
cans. Some view it as a turn for the 
better, Othere unrealistcally see it as a 
further step in the Russian Communists 
relaxing their tight control over the 
people and nations within the U. S. S. R. 
Many, including our Secretary of State, 
claim they have predicted something like 
this and interpret the change in terms 
of a vague and misleading doctrine of 
evolution toward freedom in the Soviet 
Union, , 


Each of these views can be easily 
challenged. The prospects for enduring 
peace are even worse with a guileful 
Khrushchevism than they were with 
blunt Stalinism. Moreover, despite the 
many known pressures for freedom with- 
in the Soviet Union, even the criminal 
Khrushchev or any other despot in Mos- 
cow, will be compelled to observe the 
narrow limits of such relaxation efforts 
in the U. S. S. R. if the entire empire 
structure is not to fall on the heads of 
the Russian Communist imperialists. 
‘Thus, to pray to the goddess of evolution 
for the eventual freedom of the enslaved 
nations in the Soviet Union is a poor sub- 
stitute for imaginative action to aid 
these nations in securing their freedom. 


In recent weeks all the official reports 
flowing out of the Soviet Union stress in 
one way or another the nationalities 
policy of Lenin and that the measures of 
Khrushchev uphold this policy. Western 
commentators have curiously enough 
almost completely overlooked this vital 
aspect which basically explains much of 
the trouble in the U, S. S. R. Non-Rus- 
sian nationalism is the dominant free- 
dom force in the Soviet Union, Stalin 
failed to annihilate it; now Khrushchev 
in a guileful manner seeks to harness it. 
That he, too, will fail, I have no doubt. 


My lack of doubt on this score rests on 
a factual knowledge of the non-Russian 
nations in the U. S. S. R. To give an in- 
dication of the realities in the largest of 
these non-Russian nations, Ukraine, for 
example, I should like to bring to the 
attention of the Members a cogent talk 
delivered by Mr. Joseph Lesawyer on 
Ukraine, Our Unrecognized Ally. Mr. 
Lesawyer is vice president of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America. As 
many Members know, this ardent, anti- 
Communist American organization is led 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown 
University. 

Mr. Lesawyer's lecture was recently 
given at St. Joseph's Commercial High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y. It was one of 
a series entitled “The Future of Satellite 
Countries,” sponsored by the social 
action department of the Brooklyn dio- 
cese, of which the Right Reverend 
Monsignor William F. Kelly is director, 
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This talk on Ukraine can serve to shed 
much light on the spurious “nationalities 
policy of Lenin.” Because of its current 
importance, I insert this address in the 
Recorp by unanimous consent previously 
granted: 

UKRAINE, OUR UNRECOGNIZED ALLY 

At the outset please permit me to thank 
Right Reverend Monsignor Kelly and his staff 
of the social action department, and the 
Brooklyn diocese for including Ukraine in 
this lecture series entitled “The Future of 
Satellite Countries." Ukraine, generally is 
not regarded by America as a satellite coun- 
try but is thought of as merely a Russian 
territory of the Soviet Union. Ukraine's 
failure to be commonly accepted as a sep- 
arate and distinct nation is largely the 
result of diplomatic salesmanship on the 
part of Russian imperialists, both Red and 
Czarist. Of course, history, where authen- 
tically recorded, resolutely refutes all at- 
tempts to erase Ukraine from the European 
famlly of nations but history, at a given mo- 
ment, is often obscured by ubiquitous prop- 
aganda and that appears to be the case here. 
Regardless of prevailing misconceptions, past 
events provide unchallengable evidence that 
Ukraine’s destiny inexorably influences the 
fate of the many millions of neighboring 
people in Central and Eastern Europe. It 
is obvious now that Ukraine's 35 years of 
Communist agony and her inability to over- 
throw this tyrannical power, foreshadowed 
the coming disaster to her neighbors. For 
the past 15 years they all have been en- 
slaved and subjected to the same ruthless 
tortures and exploitation suffered by Ukraine 
since 1922. Almost hermetically sealed in 
the muck and filth of immorality and phys- 
ical degradation by Godless despots, these 
victims have only occasionally stirred rest- 
lesslly in their chain. Recently we have 
witnessed flareups that have resulted in 
armed revolt. Most of us in America, un- 
familiar with the true conditions in the 
Red slave empire, probably find it difficult 
to comprehend the full significance of the 
new trend of events. This unique current 
lecture series that Monsignor Kelly and his 
staff have programed, for which we all 
should be grateful, is, therefore, most timely. 
The discussions unquestionably will shed 
much needed light on the side of the Iron 
Curtain that has been blacked-out by the 
dictators in the Kremlin. This knowledge 
and information may prove to be helpful in 
eyabling us to decide in our own Individual 
minds what course of action this country 
should and must follow to aid in the reestab- 
lishment of human dignity, truth, and free- 
dom wherever people yearn for it. Since 
America, the foremosts military power and 
the leader of the democratic world, will fol- 
low the course that you and I and our fellow 
Americans designate, then it becomes our 
bouden duty to give this matter deep, se- 
rious thought. Let us devoutly pray that 
we think and act soundly and that God's 
firm hand will guide us to the final goal of 
true peace with justice for all peoples where 
ever they may be. 

Our topic for tonight is entitled “Ukraine, 
Our Unrecognized Ally.“ The objective is to 
present to you factual information about 
this country and her people which will re- 
veal beyond reasonable doubt that Ukraine is 
our natural ally and to indicate some of the 
reasons why the Ukrainian nation has not 
and is not receiving the consideration and 
recognition it justly merits. 

Ukraine’s true history is not widely known 
and this applies to even her recent past. The 
fact that she was an independent nation at 
the end of World War I and that she be- 
came the first victim of Russian Communist 
imperialism in 1920 and 1921 has been ex- 
tremely well camouflaged by the Moscow 
rulers. The cleverly contrived “people’s de- 
mocracy” propaganda which emphasizes in- 
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dependence, the right of self-determination, 
freedom of religion, and other human rights 
all guaranteed by a written constitution has 
been fantastically successful in convincing 
a good part of the world that the Ukrainian 
people are deliriously happy beause they now 
are Soviet people. In actuality, Ukraine's 
position in the 1920’s was starkly similar to 
the status of present-dayHungary. Yet today 
this fact would be difficult to prove with the 
documentary evidence available in the So- 
viet Union unless one had access to under- 
ground sources. The propensity of the 
Kremlin Communists to rewrite history to 
suit their immediate and devious purposes, 
which incidently was a practice not over- 
looked by the Czars, was given unlimited 
leewway in Ukraine's case and the building 
up of a proper Communist record for 
Ukraine received Stalin's most careful atten- 
tion. So well was the job done, that the 
world soon was made to forget the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic of 1918-20. Not 
only that, but our great daily newspapers in 
the United States including their renowned 
foreign editors even forgot how to spell 
“Ukrainian.” They invariably left out the 
first “i” when using the term. 

Ukraine today is called a Soviet Republic 
but in reality it is a completely enslaved 
nation physically and it is tightly annexed 
to the primary Communist empire known 
as the U. S. S. R. or the Soviet Union and 
erroneously referred to by the Western 
World as Russia. Covering an area of over 
215,000 square miles, Ukraine extends from 
the Carpathian Mountains in the west to 
the foothills of the Caucasus in the east. It 
is bounded on the north by the plains of 
Byelorussia and the Russian Soviet Federa- 
tive Socialist Republic and on the south by 
Rumania and the Black Sea. Considered 
one of the most resourceful regions of the 
world, Ukraine for centuries was known as 
the granary of Europe. Today its black soil 
belt with rich topsoil running as deep as 
6 feet in the breadbasket and the sugar 
bow! of Moscow's police-held empire. In- 
dustrially it is highly developed, ranking 
second in the world in the mining of iron 
ore, third in pig-iron smelting, and fourth 
in coal mining and steel production. Po- 
tentially, the industrial capacity is much 
greater than these figures suggest but 
Ukraine's development for strategic reasons 
has been deferred to permit concentration 
on the industrial buildup of the Soviet 
Ural and Central Asia territories. 

The population of Ukraine on the basis 
of the best estimates available is believed 
to be in excess of 40 million. This includes 
about 32 million people who lived in the 
prewar Soviet Union, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic; 6 million in western 
Ukraine which was under the control of pre- 
war Poland; and approximately 2 million 
in the territories of Bessarabia, Bukovina, 
and Carpatho-Ukraine. Bessarabia and Bu- 
kovina were under Rumanian control and 
Carpatho-Ukraine was the eastern province 
of prewar Czechoslovakia. Outside of Eu- 
rope there are 5 million Ukrainians in the 
Soviet Par East and Central Asia; an esti- 
mated 6 million political prisoners in Rus- 
sian slave labor camps; over 1.5 million in 
the United States, most all of whom are 
American citizens; about 400,000 in Canada, 
most of whom are Canadian citizens; and a 
scattering of communities in South America, 
Australia, and other parts of the free world. 

The recorded and documented history of 
the Ukrainian people extends back to the 
ninth century with the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Kievan State and the embrace- 
ment of Christianity. The centuries-old 
language is a separate and distinctive Slavic 
tongue, quite different from Russian or Pol- 
ish and ‘in itself it scientifically disputes any 
and all contentions that there is no separate 
and clear-cut Ukrainian national identity 
and culture. 
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Politically, the Ukrainian nation has had 
ts great moments of glory and long nights of 
y. The Kievan State founded in the 
Sth century flourished until the 14th century 
When it fell before the expanding dynamic 
ms of Lithuania and Poland. Two 
&nd one-half centuries later, it reestablished 
its independence as the Ukrainian Kozak 
State. In the middle of the 17th century it 
Was again oyerrun and taken over, this time 
by the powerful Czar of Moscovy and the 
g of Poland. Before the 18th century 
w to a close, a new conqueror came upon 
the scene. The rising Hapsburgs of Austria, 
the processing of welding together their 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, participated with 
Prussia and Russia in the final partitioning 
of the Kingdom of Poland in 1795 and thus 
dame into possession of the lands of western 
ine that had been held by the Poles. 
With minor changes, this lineup remained 
set until World War I. 

From the point of view of our discussion 
tonight, it may be noted that historians and 
Scholars agree that Ukraine's difficulties in 
Maintaining her independence were due n 
great measure to the lack of natural border 
barriers. Her northern and eastern flanks, 
Open steppes of flat or gentle rolling land 
Similar to parts of our Middle West, were 

koning welcome mats to any enemy who 
Coveted her productive lands. A contribu- 
Ung factor was the welfare of the people. 
The predominately peasant population, con- 
tent with the abundant fruits of its labors 
aud passive by nature, was a comparatively 
easy victim for any well organized military 
force. It was only when exploited beyond 
human endurance by their subjugators that 
Swords were unsheathed and the chains of 
bondage broken. This was true in 1648 when 
the Ukrainian Kozak state was established; 
it was true in January 22, 1918, when the 
Tree and independent Ukrainian National 
Republic was proclaimed; and it can be true 
again tomorrow, or the next day or the next. 
The failure of our country and the entire 
Western world to grasp the full import of 
the possibilities is not surprising nor is it 
Necessarily a condemnation of the intelli- 
gence of the democracies. It is, on the con- 
trary, a monumental tribute to the clever- 
ness of the enemy and the effectiveness of its 
Propaganda. 

The primary enemy of Ukrainian freedom 
and also of the free world is Russian Com- 
munist imperialism. Not so evident but 
equally dangerous from the point of view of 

raine and other non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union are the ambitions of the 
Russian royalists, or Czarist imperialists. 
Actually this group can be considered to be 
a more irreconcilable foe. The Communists 
at least concede that there is a Ukrainian 
nation, a Byelorussian nation and so forth, 
even though they do everything in their 
Power to prevent these nations from exer- 
Cising their rights. The so-called White or 
Czarist Russians, on the other hand, and 
Particularly the aristocrats and intelligentsia, 
Crassly deny the existence of a Ukrainian 
nation, contending that it is nothing more 
than Little Russia. Other nationality groups 
are similarly disavowed. This is a carryover 
of the ruthless Russification policies fol- 
lowed by the Czars and is aptly exemplified 
in a decree issued more than 90 years ago by 
Count P, A. Valuyev, the then Minister of 
Interior to His Imperial Highness, Alexander 
II. the Czar of all the Russias. The edict 
Torbade the publication of Ukrainian litera- 
ture on the grounds that “the majority of 
the Little Russians (Ukrainians) prove con- 
Clusively that there never was any separate 
Little Russian (Ukrainian) language, there 
is not one now and there cannot be one.” 
This was indeed an amazing statement, ob- 
viously self-contradictory, but not an un- 
Usual one for despots of that period to 
make. What is astounding, however, is that 
people today, mostly of Russian aristocratic 
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origin and their friends, still belleve im- 
plieity in the edict handed down by Valuyey 
and what it stands for. Hand in hand with 
that belief goes a burning desire for a new 
imperial mother Russia with the reestab- 
lishment of monarchical control not only 
over the Russians but over all the nationality 
groups in the Soviet Union. This type of 
chauvinism in a country such as ours at first 
blush may be dismissed as harmless but when 
we remember that it Is actively concentrated 
in our highest society circles in the form of 
persuasive Russians with noble tities rein- 
forced matrimonially by America’s greatest 
financial fortunes, the problem takes on a 
more serious aspect. People of this caliber 
can and do infiuence the thinking of gov- 
ernmental policymakers and our leaders in 
other critical and sensitive fields, such as 
education and journalism, There is ample 
evidence that such influences have been 
effective, with the result that Ukrainian and 
other non-Russian problems of either the 
old Russian empire or the present Soviet 
Union have not always been properly evalu- 
ated or acted upon in our own best interests. 

A case in point was the decision of our 
State Department to deny even moral sup- 
port in 1919 to the newly declared Republic 
of Ukraine, which was fighting desperately 
with the Communists and the White Rus- 
sians for its very existence. On October 29 
of that year, Secretary of State Lansing wrote 
a letter to the American delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference spelling out the 
American policy toward this new state, and 
this is what he said: “On the basis of past 
investigations the Department is disposed to 
regard the Ukrainian separatist movement as 
largely the result of Austrian and German 
propaganda seeking the disruption of Russia. 
It is unable to perceive an adequate ethnical 
basis for erecting a separate state and is not 
convinced that there is a real popular de- 
mand for anything more than such greater 
measure of local autonomy as will naturally 
result from the establishment in Russia of a 
modern democratic government, whether 
federative or not. The Department feels, ac- 
cordingly, that the policy of the United 
States, while leaving to future events the 
determination of the exact character of the 
relations to exist between Great and Little 
Russia, should tend in the meantime, rather 
to sustain the principle of essential Russian 
unity than to encourage separatism.” Ob- 
viously this United States policy was a vic- 
tory for the Russophiles in our country and 
was a direct result of the powerful Russian 
propaganda apparatus maintained here and 
throughout the world by the czars. But it 
proved to be a pyrrhic victory. It didn't help 
the cause of the White Russians and suc- 
ceeded only in insuring the Bolshevik con- 
quest of Ukraine. If the Ukrainian armies 
and the new, truly democratic government 
had received even minimum material support 
from the Allies, the Bolsheviks would have 
been defeated in this, thelr first imperialis- 
tic venture. 

Recent statements made by no less an 
authority then George Kennan, former Am- 
bassador to the U. S. S. R. and an adviser of 
long standing to the State Department, par- 
ticularly on Russian matters, indicate that 
the old preserve mother Russia theory is still 
an active force on high levels in this coun- 

. Mr. Kennan, if he mentions Ukraine 
at all when discussing problems of the Soviet 
Union, simply points out that it is nothing 
more than an integral part of Russia, some- 
what comparable to the position of the State 
of Pennsylvania in our Federal Union. This 
has encouraged similar comments from poli- 
ticians and uninformed writers and educators 
to the effect that Ukraine is the Texas of 
Russia or very much like the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. When men of Kennan’s 
background, authority And influence propa- 
gate such an obvious misconception, errors of 
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policy on the highest level are the inevitable 
result. 

One of the consistent trends of Moscovy's 
history is its imperialistic tendencies. This 
applies equally to the Czars and the Bolshe- 
viks. It was summarized exceptionally well 
by Dean Acheson, Secretary of State in the 
Truman administration, in testimony to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 1951. He 
stated: “It is clear that this process of en- 
croachment and consolidation by which Rus- 
sia has grown in the last 500 years from 
the Duchy of Muscovy to a vast empire has 
got to be stopped.” Though the aims of 
the Czars and the Bolsheviks may have been 
identical, imperialistically speaking, the 
methods have differed. The Czars claimed 
all lands conquered as Russian for all time 
to come and declared all the people as Rus- 
sians excepting, of course, when dispensing 
favors or levying taxes, developing Siberia, 
and so on. The Communists, on the other 
hand, technically recognize most all na- 
tionality groups as such and set up “repub- 
lies“ to prove it. However, woe to any one 
who taints himself with any nationality ac- 
tivity other than Russian or that specifically 
ordered by the party. This combined Czarist 
and Bolshevik effort of closely controlling 
and censoring all information about the peo- 
ples and the nations they subjugated has 
made it possible to flood every nook and 
corner of the world with their side of the 
story. This achievement is so complete that 
at a time when nationalist reawakening even 
among comparatively primitive peoples is 
being applauded by the world with great 
fervor, the centuries-old nations in the 
Soviet Union with nearly 100 million people, 
no more Russian than Irish are English, 
are still lumped together as Russians. But 
the Soviet Union remains structurally a 
prison of nations enslaving peoples whose 
blood, unwilling sweat and tears, extracted 
by secret police, build and maintain the vast 
war machine with which the Communists 
hope to conquer the world. Even the fact that 
two of these prisoner nations, Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, are charter members of the 
United Nations has not made too deep an 
impression on the popular thinking, These 
two members are thought of and treated as 
Russian and their membership is considered 
a Stalinist trick to obtain two additional 
votes in this world organization. 

A few astute observers of the United Na- 
tions scene have decried this failure to grasp 
the opportunity to exploit the national 
differences inherent in this situation. Ed- 
ward Weintal, diplomatic correspondent for 
Newsweek magazine, in commenting on this 
subject about 114 years ago, stated: “Serious 
American thought also must be given to the 
nationally conscious Soviet components, such 
as the Ukraine and Byelorussia. The fact 
that these two nations have their own repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations has never 
been properly utilized by the United States. 
To encourage their independence and to 
strive for the decentralization of the Soviet 
Union into its separate though not neces- 
sarily unfriendly components is likely to be- 
come one of the chief United States objec- 
tives.” As yet there is little evidence that 
such an admirable objective is being pursued 
with any consistency. — 

Americans of Ukrainian descent, many of 
whom are intimately familiar with Russian 
Communist methods, firmly believe that, so 
lohg as the makeup of the Soviet Union re- 
mains as it is today and supreme military 
control is maintained over the non-Russian 
captive nations and the satellites, western 
democracies dare not relax their vigilance 
for one fleeting moment or reduce their 
military strength one rifle cartridge. They 
further believe that, should the Kremlin 
overlords launch a war against the West, the 
subjugated nationality groups such as 
the Byelorussians, Georgians, Armenians, 
Ukrainians, and all others as well as the 
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eatellites would immediately and willfully 
sabotage the Communist war efforts at home 
and, wherever possible would flee from their 
captors in greater numbers than they did in 
World War II. The records show that dur- 
ing 1941 and 1942 after Nazi Germany at- 
tacked the Soviet Union, nearly 2 million 
Ukrainians deserted the Red army and 
fought against it. When it became evident 
that the German Gestapo was not going to 
permit the establishment of an independent 
Ukraine, these same soldiers and all the 
civilians fought the Nazis as well. Recent 
evidence of similar dissatisfaction is found 
in last winters uprisings in Hungary. 
Ukrainian elements in the Red army were 
reported as joining the Hungarian rebels 
when the shooting started in Budapest. 

It can be urged that the opinions expressed 
bout the probable reaction of the Ukrain- 
jan people in the Ukraine to a war involving 
the Soviet Union are, at best, a guess. This 
may be so. Nevertheless, these beliefs are 
substantiated not only by past events but 
also by firsthand information received from 
the thousands of Ukrainians who haye come 
to this country during the past 11 years as 
DP's and who know well the conditions in 
the Communist paradise because they were 
once a part of it. From their lips come lurid 
details of day-in and day-out misery in the 
Ukraine under the Russian tyrant's iron heel. 
Family life disrupted, churches destroyed, the 
clergy murdered or imprisoned for life in 
slave labor camps, patriotic intelectuals 
periodically purged, and economic exploita- 
tion so drastic that poverty is commonplace. 
From them we get eyewitness confirmation 
of.the man-made famine of 1932 and 1933 
which was ordered by Stalin to curb the ris- 
ing tide of Ukrainian nationalism. This 
famine snuffed out the lives of approximately 
5 million men, women, and helpless children. 
It did not, however, kill the pepoles’ love for 
their motherand, Ukraine. 

The bitter struggle ketween Ukrainians 
and the Bolsheviks reached new heights 
during and after World War II. Added to 
this was the Nazi terror when Germany at- 
. tacked the Soviet Union. Both sides resorted 
to the cruelest brutality in their treatment 
of Ukrainian civilians. This caused more 
and more people to join the underground 
fighters against these foes. In 1943 the many 
groups that were involved in underground 
activities were able to consolidate their 
forces and to form what became known as 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Organized 
at the beginning to fight the Nazis who then 
occupied almost all of Ukraine, the UPA, as 
it was called, fought the Red army forces 
with considerable success when Ukraine was 
retaken. The war ended in 1945 but the UPA 
continued its struggles until around 1951, 
By that time, its strength had dwindled un- 
der the repeated hammerings of the 
superior Red forces, and it was no longer 
capable of engaging in direct combat. The 
survivors then went underground and it is 
believed that limited activity is still being 
carried on, primarily against the secret police 
and particularly against onerous officials. Re- 
ports of the activities of these Ukrainian 
fighters, incidentally, come not only from 
Ukrainian nationalist sources but also from 
the Communist press in Ukraine. Frequent 
notices appear of arrests and executions of 
men labeled as nationalists who are charged 
with treasonable acts such as possession of 
arms or attacking Soviet personnel and at 
times mention is made of raids on Soviet 
installations by armed bandits. Notices 
also have been published by the Communist 
regime in official publications offering am- 
nesty to all underground fighters who sur- 
render voluntarily indicating that the Reds 
are unable to completely eradicate these ele- 
ments. 

The present status of the Ukrainian people 
is an unhappy one. Twice in the present 
generation they have failed in their quest for 
freedom and independence, Their struggle, 
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though lost, nevertheless was no less heroic’ 
than if. final victory had crowned their 
efforts. Neither has defeat altered the char- 
acter of the people. To judge their deeds, 
their aspirations, and their prayerful hopes 
in the proper perspective, one need only to 
hark back to the days of our own Revolution. 
If the American colonists had lost to Great 
Britain in 1776, the heroes that fought, 
suffered, and died for our great cause would 
have become nameless or at best listed as 
traitors to the crown. Men such as Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Adams, and Patrick Henry 
instead of being revered the world over would 
be recorded in English history as bandits 
who unlawfully resisted their ruler, King 
George III. If they had been caught, they 
would have been summarily hanged, or if 
lucky, executed by a firing squad. Their 
very names would have become synonyms 
for dastardly political deeds. The story of 
the embattled farmers at Concord and Lex- 
ington and the “shot that was heard round 
the world,” the saga of Bunker Hill, and the 
epic of Valley Forge would have been wiped 
off the official record books as meaningless 
fanaticisms of reckless adventurers. Noth- 
ing would have remained of the colonists’ 
valiant struggle except what a victorious 
Britain would have wished to remain to 
honor its own and to officially defile the 
defeated foe. That, in a nutshell, is what 
happened to Ukraine, to her heroes, and to 
her gallant people. Ukraine's conqueror, 
Russian Communist imperialism enjoys all 
the glory. Ukraine’s heroes are unmentioned 
and except to be sneered at as nationalist 
bandits as was done in the United Nations 
a few weeks ago by the renegade Ukrainian 
Communist representative in a speech casti- 
gating the United States for alding and 
abetting what he called subversive activities 
in the countries behind the Iron Curtain in- 
cluding the Soviet Ukraine. 

But the final chapter in Ukraine’s history 
has yet to be written. ‘The desire of its peo- 
ple for freedom, independence and a relig- 
ious life of their own choosing burns deeply 
in the heart of every Ukrainian patriot. 
This irresistable force cannot be denied for- 
ever. We pray and hope that such comes 
to pass without a catastrophic and devasta- 
ting world conflict. If, however, war should 
come, the record confirms that the Ukrainian 
people will be our ally. The big question is 
will the Western World again pass up the 
opportunity to take advantage of this situa- 
tion. As Rev, Robert I. Gannon, former 
president of Fordham University stated in 
an address at Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J., on January 20, of this year, com- 
memorating the 39th anniversary of the 
proclamation of Ukrainian independence: 
“Given a chance now, the Ukrainians could 
take care of themselves for theirs is the 
spirit of the gallant Kozaks. They were the 
first to take arms against bolshevism to 1917 
and the first to fight nazism in 1938. The 
West had everything to gain by supporting 
Ukrainian independence and yet it was twice 
ignored by Western civilization. That is 
why we can say that the Ukraine's modern 
tragedy is a result not only of fraud but of 
ignorance.” 

The Honorable MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, one of the coun- 
try’s leading authorities on the non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union, in his introduc- 
tion to the publication called the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army in Fight for Freedom, aptly 
summarized our course of action when he 
stated: "In the perilous days in which we. 
live, days in which the very survival of our 
way of life hangs in a delicate balance, we 
have been compelled to look carefully at the 
world arena to better know our friends and 
to clearly understand and identify the 
enemy. If we do anything less than this, we 
will be playing lightly and dangerously with 
the ultimate survival of the United States.” 

I am sure no American will disagree with 
that statement. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Assistant Secretary of 
State for Policy Planning, Mr. Robert R. 
Bowie, made an important address be- 
fore the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, in Washington, last April. 
I have been deeply impressed with the 
sweep of Mr. Bowie’s remarks. 

Because they seem to me to be an 
accurate summary of the assignment set 
for himself by his topic, Tasks Ahead 
for the Free World, I believe his address 
needs wider circulation than it has had 
thus far. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of Mr. Bowie's ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TASKS AHEAD FOR THE FREE WORLD 
(By Robert R. Bowie) 

This occasion has inspired me to peer 
ahead in international affairs. It is im- 
possible to predict in detail how the world 
will look in 5 years, much less in 10. It 
may not be quite so hopeless to identify the 
factors which will influence the outcome 
and to appraise their direction. In any case 
that will be my endeavor. 

In doing so, I will consider two questions: 

One is: What basic forces, other than our 
own actions, are likely to shape world af- 
fairs over the next 5 or 10 years? The other 
is: What goals or objectives should we set 
for ourselves in the face of that kind of 
world? x 


, BASIC FORCES AND TRENDS 


First, then, what are the basic factors and 
trends that are at work in the world? Leav- 
ing aside our own actions, it seems to mé 
that one can isolate at least four forces 
which are crucial. Let me explain briefly 
what these four are and why they seem 


central. 
Soviet power 


The first is the obvious one: Soviet power. 

Over the past four decades the Soviet sys- 
tem has shown itself to have great capacity 
for survival, It has gone through a remark- 
able variety of challenges: the abuse of its 
rulers, the chaos of invasion, the death of 
Stalin. It has managed to survive all these 
strains and stresses and to solve the problems 
of succession, at least so far. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union has shown 
great capacity for growth and for increase 
in its power, both economic and military. 
Over quite a long period it has maintained 
a very rapid rate of growth—in the last 5 
years, for example, something of the order 
of 7 percent a year. And in the industrial 
sector, where they have concentrated their 
effort, the Soviets have achieved a growth 
rate of about 10 to 12 percent. 

These are high rates of growth compared 
with those of other industrial countries, 
including our own, where the rates are much 
nearer 4 percent. Soviet growth has been 
bought, of course, at terrible cost in human 
welfare and freedom. It has been done at 
the expense of the consumer and agricul- 
ture. These demands will certainly loom 
larger in the future. 

Indeed their rate of growth may well slow 
down somewhat, Even so, we must still 
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3 that the next decade will show steady 
viet growth, especially in the industrial 
sector, 
4 that prospect has obvious implica- 
8 both for Soviet military capabality and 
like ts ability to assist Communist countries 
á China and also, if it wishes, under- 
eveloped countries, as it has been doing. 
Ay this is only half the picture. We 
ould also ize that there are major 
Cures for change within the Soviet 
ion, 
These are largely inherent in the evolution 
Soviet society. To achieve their growth, 
aa Soviet leaders have had to train and 
9 their people. They have now de- 
af ‘Oped an industrial society, over 60 percent 
ae population is urban and industrial. 
d these factors gradually increase the de- 
5 ds for greater legality, for better living 
Nditions, for more freedom, for wider dis- 
Persion of authority, and so on. Similarly, 
1 the satellites there are the pressures for 
tional independence which erupted in 
Ungary and Poland. 
* Over time, these forces are surely going to 
inne changes within the Soviet Union and 
oie Telation to the satellites. But they do 
5 threaten to disrupt the Soviet system or 
terially to reduce its strength. And a 
ite © time will probably be required to erode 
expansionist tendencies. 
13 the first basic factor, it seems to me, fs 
€ fact of growing Soviet power, which will 
Probably remain hostile over the next decade. 


The revolution in warfare 


ae Second major fact is also one with 
is ch you are fully familiar, I am sure. This 
the revolution in military technology re- 
Sulting from superweapons. 
ppestructive capacity has been multiplied 
Y & factor of a million as compared with the 
1 Weapons of the last war. Today a sin- 
185 Plane can deliver explosive force over 
ee times as great as all the bombs dropped 

Uring World War II. 

h Even when these facts are familiar, it is 
re for our thinking—the thinking of any 

Us—to take in their meaning. But it is 
Clear that they have utterly altered the sig- 
ae nee of war and deprived large-scale 

@rfare of rational political purpose. Con- 
versely, they have put a tremendous premi- 
re on maintaining peace and stable condi- 
3 which will not give rise to armed con- 

What will be the consequences in a world 
Where two powers have, or shortly will have, 

capacity for mutual obliteration? It is 

to foresee. It could give rise to black- 
mail of nations which do not have these ca- 
Pabilities. It could give rise to temptations 
to local aggression under the supposed 
Shield of atomic stalemate. Or, under some 
Conditions, it could perhaps give rise to a 
Considerable degree of stability based on mu- 
tual deterrence. 

How the situation actually develops will 
turn on many other factors besides the 
Weapons themselves. Not least of these will 

the ä of instability in areas of the 
World outside the borders of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. What hap- 
Pens, for instance, in the satellites, what 
happens in areas like the Middle East, what 
happens in the Far East, will all have a 
g on whether these weapons make for 
Stability or make for greater instability, 
blackmail, local war, and the like. 
Afro-Asian revolution 


The third major factor shaping our world 
arises from the radical changes taking place 
in Asia and Africa, Here within the last 
decade some 700 million people have 
&chieved national independence and created 
Some 19 new nations. 

The people in these countries are driven 
by the aspiration to improve their economic 
lot. Their societies are now marked by the 
most extreme poverty. Their per capita na- 


or 
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tional income averages about one-tenth of 
that in the industrialized countries of the 
West. These countries are determined to 
improve their economic conditions. They 
believe it is possible, and they are demand- 
ing that it be done. 

The obstacles to their improvement are 
fantastic. There is the sheer fact of poverty 
itself. There is the illiteracy, which is 
typically 80 or 90 percent. There is the 
serious scarcity of skills. There is the great 
shortage of capital, There is the lack of 
those habits of mind and custom, of self- 
discipline and managerial experience essen- 
tial for economic progress. 

Thus their task in trying to achieve eco- 
nomic development is staggering. Yet their 
success or failure is going to determine very 
largely the political course in these coun- 
tries. If moderate leaders, as in India, are 
not able to produce results which offer their 
people hope, they are almost surely going to 
turn to other more radical solutions, and 
the Communists are almost certain to be 
able to exploit this frustration. 

A second characteristic of these peoples 
derives from their colonial experience. 
Their nationalism is intense and often takes 
an antiwestern bias; their thinking is 
colored by the memories of past domination, 
by a sense of inequality, which the West 
means for many of them. The bias against 
the West is a serious obstacle to the kind 
of work with these people that is in our 
mutual interest. The Communists exploit 
these feelings with great skill and pose as 
the supporters of the independence of these 
countries as against fancied western efforts 
at domination, 

In addition, this nationalism produces 
conflicts or quarrels with neighbors, as in 
the Kashmir dispute, the dispute between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, the Israeli issue, 
and so on. These local disputes are a con- 
stant threat of outbreak of violence which 
could embroil other parts of the world by 
taking sides. Thus these areas are inherent- 
ly a serious source of instability, both in the 
political sense and also as possible sources of 
military conflict. 

Relative decline of Europe and Japan 

The fourth factor which seems to me 
central is the relative decline of former 
centers of power in Europe and Japan since 
World War II. 

In neither case is there really an economic 
decline, because both areas are enjoying 
a scale of economic activity which they never 
before reached. Nor is there éssentially a 
loss of political stability, because in general 
the moderate groups are in control in these 
areas. The shift in their relative position 
reflects the growth of the United States and 
the U. S. S. R., the development of atomic 
weapons, the loss of colonies, and the like. 
As a result, these formerly strong areas are 
no longer able to carry on the role in the 
world which they were once accustomed to. 
The process of adjusting to this change is 
not an easy one. It tends to create frictions 
and to strain the ties among us. 

‘These then are four basic factors that 
seem likely to shape the world we will face 
for some years: a strong and hostile Soviet 
Union; a growing arsenal of weapons of un- 
precedented destructive power; the drive for 
political and economic progress in the less 
developed areas; and relative weakness in 
the former power centers of western Europe 
and Japan. The analysis so far leaves out 
of account one factor which may be decisive: 
our own actions. Let me now turn to them. 

FREE WORLD TASKS 


In the light of these forces or trends, 
what should be the main goals or tasks for 
the free world over the decade ahead? I 
would suggest five: 

Safeguarding peace 

The first task must be to stabilize peace 
so as to prevent both deliberate and unin- 
tended war. This has two aspects. 
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To deter deliberate aggression our best 
hope at present is to have the means to 
punish it effectively. The r must 
be convinced that his crime will not pay. 
For this purpose it is not enough to be able 
to retaliate with all-out power. The free 
world must also be able to apply limited 
force in more selective and flexible ways. 
Otherwise we should run the risk of not be- 
ing able to respond to specific limited acts 
of aggression. 

The other danger is that the world could 
blunder into a major war without meaning 
to. In areas like the Middle Bast, parts of 
the Far East, and the satellites, which are 
unstable or inflamed, great power interests 
are involved or could easily become involved. 
The outbreak of conflict in these areas could 
lead by steps and coun to the kind 
of all-out war which would not serve the 
interests of anybody. 

We need to use all the skills and machinery 
"e have 15 ae such situations from break- 
ng out into violence. For this purpose 
UN can be very useful. 8 Hip 

It would be a mistake to overestimate its 
capabilities, but it would also be a mistake 
not to use it fully in the ways in which it 
can be effective. And it seems to me essen- 
tial to foster in all the ways we can the con- 
cept of the rule of law and the outlawing of 
resort to force in the settlement of disputes, 
Much can also be done by other organiza- 
tions such as NATO and the Organization of 
American States. And not least is the need 
for old-fashioned diplomacy in resolving ex- 
isting conflicts and disputes peacefully. 


Control of armaments 


Let me turn now to the second task which 
is closely related to the first. We must try 
to bring armaments, especially nuclear 
armaments, under some degree of control, 

In saying this I am not suggesting that 
armaments can be eliminated entirely in this 
period. The practical and political obstacies 
make any system of total disarmament out 
of the question. But the issue is a false one 
if it is posed as a choice between doing noth- 
ing and attempting to disarm totally, We 
need a much more flexible approach to the 
problem. Small steps may have great value 
in reducing the likelihood of nuclear war. 
For example, any degree of inspection might 
materially increase the deterrent by making 
it more difficult to launch a surprise attack, 
In the absence of ability to achieve surprise 
any temptation to initiate all-out nuclear 
war would be substantially reduced. Sim- 
Marly. it would be useful to put limits on the 
spread of nuclear weapons throughout the 
world. In many hands they could hardly 
fail to create new tensions and dangers, 
Finally, we should try to divert future out- 
put of nuclear material into peaceful uses 
and at least start to transfer some of the 
existing stockpiles to such purposes. 

Such modest measures would fall far short 
of disarming entirely. But they would serve 
to limit and control armaments and per- 
haps gradually to reduce the burden of safe- 
guarding the peace. And that could lay the 
basis for further steps. 


Economie development 


The third task for the free world is to 
assist economic growth in the less developed 
areas. We have a deep interest in the con- 
tinued independence of these countries 
under moderate governments. If they can- 
not achieve social and economic progress 
under these auspices, the prospects look 
grim indeed. Their failure could radically 
change the present uneasy political balance 
in the world. 

As I have said, there is no easy road to 
growth in the less developed countries. They 
start with severe handicaps in terms of skills, 
experience, illiteracy, and capital. Economic 
progress will require a social revolution over 
& very short period. The disruption of old 
traditions and institutions will create un- 
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stable conditions and offer great opportu- 
nities for Communist exploitation. 

If these people are to achieve economic 
growth, it will have to be done mainly by 
their own efforts: No outsider can possibly 
organize and bring about the basic changes 
which will be required. But even if they 
make the best use of their own resources, 
the margin between success and failure will 
be a narrow one. Capital and training from 
outside can do much to widen that margin. 
And such help will be required for some 
years to come, 

Our interests and our ideals dictate that 
we should devote substantial resources to 
training and technical assistance and to 
providing economic help for development 
purposes. In extending it our methods 
should be designed to foster self-help and 
efficient use of resources. The Secretary of 
State has recently submitted to the Congress 
certain proposals on our mutual security 
program. Those relating to economic devel- 
opment are designed to clarify our purposes 
and to create machinery better adapted to 
the task. If adopted, these proposals should 
improve the program and enhance its value, 

Western Europe and Japan 

Our fourth objective must be to assist 
Western Europe and Japan to play a role 
in the world in keeping with their poten- 
tialities. 

Under modern conditions, Western Europe 
is weakened by its fragmentation. In re- 
cent years the European states have at- 
tacked this weakness in various ways. In 
the Council of Europe, the OEEC, the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, they have worked 
together on common probiems. Six of these 
nations have gone even further. In the Coal 
and Steel Community and now in Euratom 
and the common market, they are seeking 
to create an integrated European commu- 
nity with common institutions. We must 
do all we can to foster this integration and 
the drawing together of the European coun- 
tries in their effort to create a more effective 
unit in the free world. 

In the Far East prospects for peaceful 
progress depend greatly upon Japan. The 
prosperity of Japan rests heavily on access 
to raw materials and to markets and trade 
outlets overseas. A prosperous and free 
Japan can contribute much to the vitality 
of the free world. But if these benefits are 
to be achieved, ways must be found to 
allow Japan to sell its products within the 
free world. 

Communist evolution 

As a final objective we must do what we 
can to foster the evolution of the Commu- 
nist states toward a more liberal pattern. 
Let us not overestimate what we can do 
for this purpose, Our first aim must be to 
try to create a set of conditions to which 
the Soviet Union will have to adjust and 
adapt its own conduct. That, of course, 

“is a fundamental purpose of the actions I 
have already outlined. : They are designed 
to forestall Communist resort to military 
force and the spread of communism by non- 
military means. In this way time will have 
a chance to work its changes on Soviet so- 
ciety. 

Meanwhile, there are some other things 
We can do which may have a modest effect 
in speeding that evolution. For instance, 
exchanges of information and of people open 
up the Communist world to ideas and in- 
fluences from abroad and tend to strengthen 
the forces for change within. 

Again, we can at all times make it clear 
that the free world does not threaten Soviet 
national interests if these are defined in 
Ways which do not call for domination of 
other states. In other words, the Soviet 
Union should be made aware that it could 
pars a e national life in a world of 
ndependen tes if it is prepared to forego 
expansionist goals, x * 
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With respect to the satellites our aim 
should not be violent revolution but the 
steady growth of greater independence of 
the Soviet Union. And again we can assure 
the Soviets that, if they accommodate to the 
pressures for freedom in the satellites, the 
free world will not seek to create hostile 
neighbors along its borders. 

These, then, are five major tasks to which 
I think the free world must devote itself in 
the coming years. In a brief speech it is not 
feasible to fill in details. I can only hope 
that enough has been said to indicate why 
each of them seems necessary in coping with 
the conditions that lie ahead, 

7 CONCLUSION 


In concluding, I would like to stress two 
final points about these tasks. 

The first is this. Each of them will re- 
quire cooperative action among the free na- 
tions. None of them can be achieved in 
isolation by any single nation—even our 
own, Our military power, our economic 
power, our diplomacy, and our ideas can do 
much to influence the direction in which 
the world develops. But, to be effective, our 
efforts will have to be combined with those 
of other free nations, Each will have to 
contribute its due share and play its proper 
role. 

My final point is that the tasks I have 
outlined pose special problems for demo- 
cratic nations. These goals are not to be 
realized within a year or even within a 
decade. They call for steady, patient effort 
over an extended period of time. They will 
demand heavy burdens and sacrifice. The 
challenge is not a dramatic one. And the 
necessary actions will not produce clear re- 
sults at a specific time. There will be a 
constant temptation to let down and to cut 
back. Yet these tasks are essential for the 
survival of freedom. 

It is an article of faith with all of us that 
in the long run the triumph of freedom is 
inevitable, that the future is on our side. 
In a very real sense this is true. Hungary 
and Poland are the most recent testimony 
that the values and institutions of freedom 
respond to the deepest yearnings of man- 
kind. But in this situation we should also 
recall a wise saying of Mr. Justice Holmes: 
“The inevitable comes to pass by human 
effort.” We can be sure that freedom will 
prevail if freemen put forth that necessary 
degree of effort. 


Rev. Michael G. Kovach, Ph. D., New 
Pastor of Edwardsville (Pa.) Parish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of July 17, 1957: 


New ORTHODOX Pastor 


As the successor to the late Right Reverend 
Archimandrite Anthony Repella as pastor 
of St. John’s Russian Orthodox church in 
Edwardsville, the Reverend Michael G. Ko- 
vach, Ph. D., comes highly recommended. 

Like his predecessor who was a noted lin- 
guist, the Reverend Dr. Kovach is a scholar. 
Thus, he will carry on a tradition of in- 
tellectual attainment in the west side con- 
gregation, so ably advanced by Archimand- 
rite Repella. 
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A chaplain in the Second World War and 
a pastor at Ambridge for a decade, he brings 
to the community a reputation as a civic 
leader which augurs well for Edwardsville. 
The fact that he qualified for the Young 
Man of the Year award in the Beaver County 
town indicates character and capacity. 

With such an impressive background of 
education and service, his assignment is g 
news for the west side as well as the con- 
gregation. 


Recollections of a Member of Senator 
McCarthy’s Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the members of the staff of the late jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Me- 
Carthy], L. Brent Bozell, has written an 
account of some of his experiences as % 
member of that staff. His article was 
published in the National Review for May 
18, 1957. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: R 

Tus Was A Man 
(By L. Brent Bozell) 

I did not know him well while he was alivé- 
And because after the deed was done he never 
reminisced, and politely resisted all invita- 
tions to relive the past, the man who fought 
those exciting battles might just as well have 
lived a thousand years ago. I have, how- 
ever, a few very good impressions. Before 
censure I studied his work, and helped 
write a book about it; and in the course of 
professional interviews, caught glimpses of 
the buoyancy, the strength of will, the awe- 
some singlemindedness, the gentleness. 

I have, also, a few concrete recollections- 
During the Watkins hearings, I saw him, on 
several occasions, rise from the commit tee 
table and stride around the room in an effort 
to ease the excruciating pain that had 
plagued him since an abdominal operation 2 
years before. Attending newsmen recorded 
the event as evidence of his arrogance, as a0 
act of calculated contempt for the commit- 
tee. And a few other incidents that would, 
I suppose, be more relevant. But I did not 
know him then. It was not until several 
weeks after the censure, when I went to 
work for him, that I came to know inti- 
mately, and to love, the wreckage. 

What was left? An intellect, still keen 
and absorbent and discriminating. Still able 
to concentrate, ruthlessly, on the central 
problem of our time. And still able, on 
specific issues, to bore in lightning thrusts to 
the heart of the matter. But the intellect 
worked only part time; it needed rest fre- 
quently because it had become tired, terribly 
tired. 

And a vivid moral sense was left. Vivid, 
I can say, not because I ever heard him 
verbalize it cogently or eloquently, but be- 
cause it was clear from watching him make 
decisions that it completely, imperiously, 
ruled the man. He was putty in its hands. 
Forget the objective content of his ideas of 
right and wrong: I haye known few men 
for whom the moral argument was so obvi- 
ously the relevant one, for whom intellectual 
movement from the right thing to do to the 
thing to do came so naturally.. 
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5 tron will was still there, on things that 
8 ttered. He never lost his determination 
set the world right, to bring down his 
d ane tormentors. And, crazily enough, 
inca optimistic about the future, 
it uding his own role in the fight. Or so 
Appeared, as he planned ahead: with the 
— he would make tomorrow on the 
» the speech about aid to Tito, the cam- 
Paign of 1958, 
* An afllicted body, tormented by a hundred 
mts, remained. Yet this is the kind of 
y., I am told, that he had had for years. 
* an incapacity for gloom. When my 
8 Is torn, I want to cry. He wanted to 
k gh. His heart was on the rack, and there 
Sat in the big leather chair in his living 
‘<u cracking jokes, Levity is unseemly 
align att But it was his wake. He was 
well, to preside over it, and he was damn 
goling to set the tone. 
bus aat, then, was gone? It was one thing, 
an it was everything. Call it fuel. What- 
what it is that makes mind and body do 
fati the spirit wills. The spirit itself, that 
Se bpak aven to dent. Understand 
uch; that he never gave up. And, 
siren, the central tragedy. The mind, the 
the spirit, all consciously alive—striv- 
» Straining forward. But nothing would 
ve. He once had more of this thing, this 


i 
Hs Now it 


el, than any man in public life. 
gone. And he knew that, too. 
Fos was a boxer, driven to his knees, ter- 
rea hurt, wanting to rise and fight again, 
ext to rise, planning his strategy for the 
ha exchange, wondering why nothing 
an pened, determined to rise, and even 
Ke a little to prove it. He knew that 
would get up, they, that he wouldn't. 
N heard them count over him for 21% 


At his funeral, Monsignor Cartwright said 
eee God would honor the brave. I sus- 
+ Moreover, that God has accounted his 
th eness on the floor as the bravest act of 
em all. 
165 think he did not see the punch com- 
hit’ but that, afterward, he knew what 
d < He said on a number of occasions 
uring the Watkins hearings, during the 
te debate 2 months later, that he ex- 
D ted to be censured, and didn't much 
wren. if he was—that the important thing 
= that the public still believed in what 
was doing. I think he believed that, 
Then up to the moment the blow struck. 
ay n, suddenly, nothing was as important 
that his peers had done him s mon- 
e personal injustice. He was, in a 
nse too profound for his peers ever to 
dhaerstand, a clubman. Attacks by in- 
si dual Senators, he could absorb; as he 
it Pected them to absorb whatever he de- 
vered in the give-and-take of every day 
Political combat, But in their corporate 
88 they could hurt him. They could, 
eed, and did, sever the communion. 
hes the gaping wound left by that breach 
t tever substance it was that had sus- 
ined him and kept him charging ahead, 
tly poured forth. 
~ The individual Senator who voted 
ino him—though he held some of them 
the highest contempt—he quickly for- 
2 It's a fact: he was temperamentally 
the de of bearing personal malice. With 
h Senate, it was a different matter. He 
8 led it in some of its most important 
oe and had fought for it—against 
k e Nation's enemies, and against its own 
eee enemies at home. But the Senate 
urned on him, and that ruined him. God 
Was merciful to stop his heart. 
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Recreational Facilities of Owyhee 
Reservoir, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
recently when the Senate was consider- 
ing the bill to establish a National Out- 
door Recreation Review several Senators 
mentioned the growing pressure on na- 
tional parks, national forests, and 
monuments as a source of enjoyment for 
the American people. I am pleased that 
the Senate has passed the bill under 
which an inventory may be compiled of 
the scenic outdoor areas available for 
future recreational uses. 

In the vast areas of the West, many 
opportunities exist for tapping new 
recreational assets. One of these is the 
Owyhee Reservoir area of eastern Ore- 
gon, an artificial lake created 25 years 
ago as a part of the system of Bureau of 
Reclamation dams, The reservoir is 
located in a remote and scenic section of 
Oregon’s eastern plateau region. Im- 
pounding of water in the reservoir has 
created a lake which provides unparal- 
leled bass and other fishing and a shore- 
line for delightful exploration by boat. 
But lack of road facilities has kept this 
interesting section of the West closed 
to any but the most hardy of outdoors- 
men. 

As a step toward fuller realization of 
this area’s recreation possibilities, a bill 
was introduced by my senior colleague 
[Mr. Morsel and me on July 1, 1957, to 
authorize minimum recreation facilities 
in this section, including necessary roads. 
The Owyhee Reservoir development is 
one which can justifiably be added to 
the list of potential, undeveloped recrea- 
tion sites to be studied under the 
recreation review. Some of the major 
attributes of the Owyhee Reservoir area 
have been described in an article in the 
Oregonian of June 6, 1957, by Albert Mc- 
Cready, associate editor of the news- 
paper and an able advocate of better 
custodianship of recreation and scenic 
assets. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article by Mr. McCready. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OWYHEE: AN ASSET OREGON Has MISSED 


(By Albert McCready) 


In the remote southeast corner of Oregon 
lies a vast body of water few Oregonians 
know much about and eyen fewer have 
visited. Only the hardiest motorists care 
to risk tires and springs on the rocky, 
rutted, one-way tracks which pass for roads 
into Malheur County's Owyhee Reserveor. 
Those that do, come out raving about Owy- 
hee’s superb fishing and breathtaking scen- 
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ery. They all say the same thing: Some- 
body ought to build a good road to this 
53-mile-long manmade lake, so Oregon could 
cash in on a tremendous recreational asset. 

Those who seek the answer to the question 
of why this has not been done long ago run 
into the bigger puzzle of why Oregonians, 
who look to tourist spending as their third 
biggest source of cash income (after forest 
products and agriculture), accept uncom- 
plamingly a State policy which assigns a 
low priority to the development of isolated 
recreational areas which could enhance Ore- 
gan's allure for vacationers and increase the 
harvest of tourist dollars. 

There is no doubt that Owyhee Reservoir 
created 25 years ago as a reclamation proj- 
ect—could become one of the vacation 
meccas of the West if there were some way 
tourists could reach it in comfort and find 
civilized accommodations once they got 
there. It has plenty in the way of natural 
attractions: Battling largemouth bass run- 
ning up to 8 pounds and a tremendous pop- 
ulation of fat and eager crappies that the 
most unskilled fisherman can catch by the 
gunnysackful; a skyline of rugged, colorful, 
volcanic peaks that are happy hunting 
grounds for rockhounds; remnants of old 
Indian encampments that are ditto for ama- 
teur anthropologists and archeologists; and 
clear mountain air and steady sunshine. 

All this is pretty much wasted at present, 
however; for almost no one now goes to 
Owyhee except fearless anglers from the Vale- 
Ontario-Nyssa-Boise area who'd crawl on 
their hands and knees if need be to get to 
a place where there are plenty of cooperative 
fish. 

Malheur countyans have received a cold 
shoulder from the Oregon State Highway 
Commission in the many years they have 
been urging construction of an Owyhee 
Reservoir access road. 

The commission says it can’t spare money 
for such inconsequential purposes while 
there is a great need for new four-lane ex- 
pressways linking population centers else- 
where in the State. When Owyhee boosters 
declare they would be well satisfied with a 
simple, two-lane graveled road, commis- 
signers explain they can’t possibly build any 
cheap roads like that; the department has its 
construction standards and these must be 
adhered to or Uncle Sam won't come through 
with the vital matching funds: 

Those who argue for the establishment of 
a State park on the rim of Owyhee Reservoir 
get the same runaround. The operation of 
State parks now is left to a most subservient 
subsidiary of the highway department, and 
Officials of the latter cannily figure they will 
soon be obliged to build a road to Owyhee 
if they agree to put a park there. So they 
won't. 

It has been suggested Malheur County 
ought to build its own road, if it wants one 
so much. This is easier said than done. The 
Malheur County court already is up to its 
neck in financial difficulties, with taxes com- 
ing in from a population of only 23,000 resi- 
dents scattered over an area of 9,870 square 


miles, bigger than the State of Massachusetts. 


Creation of a separate parks department 
has been advocated as one step toward a more 
adequate policy of developing Oregon’s 
recreational attractions. 

The highway department has resisted this 
move, not that it particularly desires to re- 
tain parks responsibility so much as it wants 
to avoid the diversion of funds to an inde- 
pendent department. It has powerful sup- 
port from short-sighted Oregonians who 
think we have an adequate parks policy be- 
cause the department has done a good job 
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with those recreational areas which by geo- 
graphic accident happen to be traversed by 
major highways. 

Anyone hardy enough to make the pil- 
grimage to Owyhee Reservoir will agree that 
here is an asset which, if located in Arizona 
or California, by now would have been so 
thoroughly ballyhooed and developed that 
it would be a bonanza of tourist gold.. 

But this is backward Oregon, which thinks 
so little of its No. 3 industry that neither 
house of the legislature has a committee to 
look after its interests and recreational policy 
is made by roadbuilders. As long as Oregon- 
ians remain satisfied with such a system, 
great recreational resources such as Owyhee 
Reservoir will remain undeveloped and un- 
productive of tourist revenue, 


Alabama Forestry Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, forestry 
industries in my home State of Alabama 
are a major part of the State's overall 
economy and are contributing greatly to 
the productivity of the South and the 
Nation. One out of every seven em- 
ployed in manufacturing in Alabama 
earns his living in some form of the 
lumber industry. 

In the fourth district, which I am 
privileged to represent, we have about 
11 percent of the total forest acreage in 
Alabama. Moreover, we have a number 
of forestry industries including a huge 
newsprint plant at Coosa Pines, near 
Childersburg. 

Some of the facts and figures pointing 
up the importance of wood in Alabama 
were set forth in a recent editorial in 
the Birmingham News. For the RECORD, 
I would like to submit this editorial, 
1 7 75 appeared under date of July 22, 

Tue STATE'S PAPER INDUSTRY Grows 

Production of woodpulp, paper, and paper 
products is increasing at a rapid pace in the 
South. Southern mills, it is estimated, 
already supply 40 percent of all the paper 
other than newsprint used in the country, 
and the number of such mills is growing. 

Alabama is sharing in this growth, which 
is contributing materially to the diversity 
and strength of the State’s industrial econ- 
omy. According to the 1957 edition of Facts 
About the Nation's Pulp, Paper, and Paper- 
board Industry, published by the American 
Forest Products Industries, the State now 
has a total of 32 mills, including 12 pulp 
mills, engaged in manufacturing and proc- 
essing paper. Presently operating pulp mills 
have a total daily capacity of 3,558 tons of 
pulp, and in 1955, the latest year for which 
accurate figures are available, turned out 
some 680,000 tons of paper and paperboard. 

Three new pulp and paper mills are now 
under construction in the State, and several 
established plants are engaged in, or are 
planning, expansion programs. 

The industry at present provides direct 
employment for 8,700 Alabamians, and the 
new facilities will substantially increase this 
figure. Value of the State's pulp and paper 
output last year, according to the Blue Book 
of Southern Progress, was $157 million, 
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John Raeburn, chairman of the Alabama 
Forest Industries Committee, notes that 
Alabama woodlands furnish nearly 2 million 
cords of wood a year for the paper industry, 
making the State third in the South in pulp- 
wood production, The future growth of the 
paper and other wood-using industries, he 
points out, will be keyed to the management 
of our woodlands. With annual growth of 
timber exceeding removal by more than 28 
percent, the 140,000 timber landowners in 
the State are doing a good job, but there is 
still room for improvement. 


Public Interest in Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of this 
country’s outstanding current writers 
on conservation and natural resources 
comes from my home city of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The topnotch reporting job which 
R. G. Lynch of the Milwaukee Journal 
does on conservation issues has been 
widely recognized by «conservation 
leaders throughout the country. What is 


perhaps more significant, the quality of 


his writing is apparently also recognized 
by the readers of the Milwaukee Journal 
throughout the State of Wisconsin, The 
following news item from the July 15, 
1957, issue of Conservation News, pub- 
lished by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, reflects high credit both on the 
ability of Russ Lynch and on the level 
of awareness and interest of the people 
of Wisconsin in the major conservation 
issues now before the Nation: 

ANOTHER Proor or PUBLIC INTEREST IN 

CONSERVATION 

Russell G. Lynch, one of the old pros of 
the Milwaukee Journal staff, has been prov- 
ing that the public is interested in, and will 
read about, natural resource problems and 
controversies. Since he graduated from the 
position of sports editor to full-time writer 
on conservation subjects, his articles have 
been quoted, discussed and reprinted far be- 
yond the Journal's normal sphere of influ- 
ence, 

One series of Lynch articles, on the Dakota 
drainage problem and entitled “Ditches, 
Dust, and Ducks,” received nationwide cir- 
culation through a reprint by the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

The Journal's circulation department de- 
cided to check up itself on the readership 
of the Lynch stories. A survey conducted by 
standard methods in 15 Wisconsin towns 
showed the following: 


[In percent] 


Men Women| Com- 
bined 


The series were read by 


Military land grabs_--...-.-... 


48.3 20.0) 34 

Forest insecta 65.0 22.3 41.4 
Highways and drainage 44.0 24.6 [ 35.9 
Overall nonsporting 49.1 2.3 37.9 
State license fes 2 56.8 20.0 41.4 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service.] 46.6 29.4) 304 
North Dakota drainage 87.3 22.3 31.3 
Overall wildlife.. 46.9 23.9 | 37.3 

All G series_...... 48.0 23.1 | 87.5 


According to accepted journalistic stand- 
ards the popularity of the Lynch articles has 
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been spectacular. Features which show 5 
percent readership are usually kept in & 
newspaper. Leading sport columns, covering 
baseball, boxing, etc, often show less ac- 
ceptance than Lynch is scoring with his 
conservation reporting. 


Criminal Optimism and the Four Summits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
forces of appeasement in this country, 
stimulated by recent changes in the im- 
perialist Russian Communist regime, are 
once again urging us to reconsider our 
position toward the Soviet Union, to 
trade with the Communist empire on & 
larger scale—particularly with 
China—and to further support the myth 
of national communism. As though 
experience has not taught us, they urge 
also that we consider another summit 
conference. Lacking in a positive policy 
of action toward the ever-present Rus- 
sian Communist threat, we are prone to 
drift into old situations with perhaps 
only new names. 

On the possibility of another summit 

conference, I wish to bring to public at- 
tention the persuasive and aptly titled 
article written by Lt. Col. N. Henry 
Josephs on criminal optimism and the 
four summits. Colonel Josephs is a 
former special consultant to the Under 
Secretary of War and is also a member 
of the New York bar. 
In this article Mr. Josephs presents a 
cogent pattern of tragic experience with 
summit conferences. He is fully aware 
of the multinational composition of the 
Russian Empire known as the Soviet 
Union. He is alert to the formidable 
pressures represented by the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U. S. S. R. against 
Russian Communist domination of 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, White Ru- 
thenia, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Azer- 
baijan, Turkestan, and other countries. 
Thus in his article the use of the term 
“Russia” serves to focus attention on the 
minority Russian control and domina- 
tion over the Soviet Union, 

Colonel Josephs’ emphasis on the 
fraud of Khrushchev’s competitive co- 
existence is most welcome at this time. 
His observation that both the House and 
Senate should be the stages of great 
national debate on these issues cannot 
but be generally well taken today. This 
article should be read for its many 
worthwhile observations on the course 
of present-day diplomacy and under 
leave previously obtained, I insert it in 
the RECORD: 

CRIMINAL OPTIMISM AND THE Four SUMMITS 

During these past 17 years, the world has 
toppled off three summits, the Munich sum- 
mit, the Moscow summit, and the Washing- 
ton summit, taking a death toll in human 
lives running into the millions. The world 
has rolled off a fourth summit, the Geneva 
summit. The fact that the fourth summit, 
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ae Geneva summit, ended in failure may be 
3 omen, for had it ended otherwise, it 
d have been because of appeasement or 
use of blind trust in the peace overtures 
aes enemy. 
“u a chronic wisher for peace and 
oe at the summit” always keep up 
Pak ni and increase his hopes that 
t may avert war. Unfortunately, his- 
Ua. has proved, time and again, the con- 
ates, to be true. “Talks at the summit” 
ays favored and encouraged the aggres- 
ea The younger ones among us may not 
3 and the older ones among us may 
oF 2 forgotten, some of the historical facts 
the or three famous summits; the Munich, 
Sev oscow, and the Washington. A brief 
ew of these facts shows how leaders of 
8 nations can become the victims of 
t historians justifiably describe as crim- 
l optimism.” 

THE FIRST SUMMIT: THE MUNICH 
Ha present Russian pattern in handling 
uno national affairs is neither new nor 
hi Que. As a matter of fact, it has a fright- 
ler ng resemblance to the pattern which Hit- 

employed immediately preceding World 
5 II. He would harass some nations and 
+ ke friends with others. He would create 
Reidents” to keep an atmosphere of ten- 
é mae and of war scares, while at the same 
e he would make speeches and talk about 
bs Every act of violence would usually 
followed by actions or speeches contain- 
tricky peace propositions. 
March 7, 1936, Hitler invaded the 
land, in violation of both the Versailles 
Woes and the Locarno Pact. He thus pro- 
th ed the greatest crisis jn Europe since 
ki e end of World War I. The French 
1 anted to march, but didn't have the nerve 
nd the British advised a policy of caution. 
os fan the hopes of peace and to avert a 
ar for which he was not yet ready, Hitler 
atically offered to return to the League 
Nations and, in addition, proposed a 
Frandiose peace plan. Under this plan, the 
Principai powers of Europe would sign a 
beat nonaggression pact; air power was to 
h ited and the manufacture or use of 
Fly tanks or heavy artillery was to be 
E bidden. ‘The world found out later, most 
&gically, that these were the very weapons 
t Hitler was secretly stockpiling. 
= Hitler further offered to reduce world ten- 
Ons by agreeing to sign a nonaggression 
Pact with Austria, which he did and in which 
rs agreed to recognize the soyereignty of 
Ustria. Of course, 2 years later, Hitler in- 
Vaded Austria, 
tem oearding Czechoslovakia, Hitler (Sep- 
mber 1938) said: 
a The Sudetenland is the last territorial 
alm which I have to make in Europe 
ve assured Mr, Chamberlain, and I em- 
Phasize it now, that when this problem is 
Solved, Germany has no more territorial 
Problems in Europe * * * I shall not be 
tut en in the Czech State any more and 
At. so far as I am concerned, I can guar- 
antee,” 
Early in the following year, Hitler said: 
a „Only the warmongers think there will be 
War, I think there will be a long period 
N 
ix weeks later (March 15, 1939), Hitler 
Seized Czechoslovakia. 
R In order to neutralize Poland, Hitler signed 
honaggression pact with Poland and with 
Pride pointed to this treaty as proof that 
1938) « e was possible, saying (February 20, 


The Polish State respects Germany and 
8 5 respects Poland. Thus * in 
on te of the assertions of many warmongers, 
*rmany and Poland have succeeded in re- 
Bib all friction * * * and made it pos- 
le to work together in true amity.” 
Eighteen months later he invaded Poland. 
tko iier was able to achieve his successes by 
© cunning tactic of encouraging “meetings 
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at the summit.” And by inviting the minis- 
ters of foreign countries to come and “talk 
things over” with him, he managed to break 
the League of Nations and lower the 
strength and the unity of the Allies. These 
calculated moves led finally to the now his- 
torically famous meeting held in Munich, 
After a hectic week, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1938, Sir Neville Chamberlain, then 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, announced 
in the House of Commons: 

“Chancellor Hitler has invited me to meet 
him tomorrow at Munich, He has also in- 
vited Premier Mussolini and Premier Dala- 
dier. Premier Mussolini has accepted, and 
I have no doubt that Premier Daladier will 
do the same. I need not say what my an- 
swer will be.” 

The Commons burst into cheers. 

Chamberlain arrived in Munich the fol- 
lowing day for the Big Four summit meet- 
ing. Mussolini, Italy's head of government 
and Edouard Daladier, the French Premier, 
also arrived. They immediately met with 
Hitler in the Puhrerhaus. The purpose of 
the meeting was to assure peace in Europe 
by solving the Czechoslovakian problem 
The Czech delegates were also there, but 
they were excluded from the conference. 
The Big Four were in session that whole af- 
ternoon and met again that evening. By 1 
a. m. of the following morning, the famous 
Pact of Munich was signed on behalf of the 
four governments and the Czech representa- 
tives were immediately sent for and the 
British gave them signed copies of the agree- 
ment. The Czech Minister to Germany said 
he wished to make a comment, but was told 
that any observation of his would be super- 
fiuous. 

Andre Francois Poncet, the French Ambas- 
sador to Germany, who assisted Daladier 
during the conference, on returning to his 
hoted around 2 a. m. immediately tele- 
phoned Mr. Georges Bonnet, to inform him 
of the completion of the pact, but Bonnet 
swept aside all detailed explanations and, 
showi his relief, said: "Peace is assured, 
that is the main thing: Everybody will be 
happy.” 

Upon his triumphant return to London, 
Chamberlain was received by cheering 
crowds that lined Downing Street. In tri- 
umph, he said: 

“My good friends, this is the second time 
in our history that there has come back to 
Downing Street peace with honor. I believe 
it is peace for our time.” 

The last phrase of this naive statement 
has since taken its illustrious place among 
famous phrases in history and has since sig- 
nified the optimum in optimism. 

THE SECOND SUMMIT: THE MOSCOW 

Stalin and Molotov were also to fall off a 
summit. When the nonaggresssion pact with 
Poland was concluded, this is what Hitler 
had to say (February 1938) about Russia: 

“Shall I remind you of the Bolshevist Rev- 
olution which slaughtered millions upon 
millions of people, but whose blood-stained 
murderers still occupy high places?“ “ 
With one single country alone we have de- 
tested to enter into relationships. That 
state is Soviet Russia. We see in bolshevism 
more now than before the incarnation of 
human destructive forces.” 

About a year later (May 1939) Moscow an- 
nounced that Maxim Litvinov, the People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, resigned. The 
reason: “ill health.” Vyacheslay Molotov 
took over Litvinov’s post. In less than 2 
months afer Molotov’s ascension to power 
rumors were flying in the principal capitals 
of Europe that Molotov and Von Ribbentrop, 
Hitler's special envoy, were feeling out a 
possible rapprochement between Fascist 
Germany and Communist Russia. Russia 
labeled these rumors as “outrageous lies” 
intended to sabotage the friendly negotia- 
tions between England, France, and Russia 
for military and trade cooperation, 
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Not heeding these rumors, and accepting 
Russia’s denials, England and France sent 
their military and civil staffs to Moscow for 
talks, during which they were to spread out, 
for the Russians to look at, their top-secret 
military blueprints. These talks continued 
from August 12 to August 20. While the 
English and French military staffs were still 
in Moscow with their briefcases of military 
secrets wide open, Russia announced that 
she had signed a German-Soviet trade agree- 
ment, under which she was to receive from 
Germany a credit of 200 million marks, to be 
repaid by Russia over a period of 7 years. 
Twenty-four hours later (midnight, August 
21), Berlin announced that Von Ribbentrop 
would fly to Moscow for a summit conference 
with Stalin to discuss a nonaggression pact. 

In an attempt to explain this debacle, Da- 
ladier, in a broadcast in Paris (August 25), 
had this to say: 

“We began civil and military conversations 
with Russia in agreement with Great Britain. 
We have done everything to bring them to 
success and we believed that they would 
shortly end happily when, reversing sud- 
denly her policy and her doctrine, Russia 
signed with Germany a pact that permits 
her to escape the obligations that her policy 
had imposed and that she had always pub- 
licly affirmed.” 

Chamberlain, in the House of Commons 
(August 25), said: 

“The House may remember that, on July 
31, I remarked that we had engaged upon a 
step that was almost unprecedented in char- 
acter (exchanging military blueprints with 
the Russians). I said that we had already 
shown a great amount of trust and a strong 
desire to bring the negotiations with the So- 
viet Union to a successful conclusion when 
we agreed to send our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen to Russia to discuss military plans 
together before we had an assurance that we 
should be able to reach an agreement on po- 
litical matters. The British mission 
arrived on August 12. They were warmly re- 
ceived in friendly fashion and discussions 
were actually in progress and proceeding on a 
basis of mutual trust when this bombshell 
was flung down. To say the least, it was 
highly disturbing to learn that while these 
conversations were proceeding on that basis 
the Soviet Government was secretly engaged 
with Germany for purposes which, on the 
face of it, were inconsistent with the objects 
of their foreign policy as we had under- 
stood it.” 

The German-Russian nonaggression pact 
was signed as planned and was to become 
effective when ratified by the Soviet Union. 
This was held up for 8 days, for reasons 
which later became very obvious; |. e., to give 
both countries time to prepare for the inva- 
sion of Poland. On August 31, 1939, Vyache- 
slav Molotov (yes, the same Mr. Molotov we 
are dealing with now) urged the Supreme 
Soviet to ratify the pact with Germany, 
declaring: 

“Germany abandoned its anti-Soviet policy 
and offered the most favorable trade agree- 
ment ever made at a time when other coun- 
tries plotted to involve us in a war.“ 

Ratification followed and at dawn the fol- 
lowing day (September 1, 1939), the German 
armies were on the march into Poland from 
the west and the Russian armies from the 
east, and to quote Von Ribbentrop (Danzig, 
October 24), the two armies met at a “line of 
demarcation which we had previously agreed 
upon with the Russians.” 

This started World War II, 

Stalin and Molotov, however, were soon to 
find out that they, too, were paid in “fool’s 
gold.” At dawn on Sunday, June 22, 1941, 
the German tanks were rolling east into 
Russia, The nonaggression pact, signed less 
than 2 years before, met the natural fate of 
all nonaggression pacts: the scrap heap! 
From its western borders and deep into 
Stalingrad, millions of Russians, soldiers and 
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cow Summit.” 


THE THIRD SUMMIT: THE WASHINGTON 


Japan's full-scale aggression in Asia started 
with her invasion of the China mainland and 
the capture of Manchuria. At the time, both 
China and Japan were members of the 
League of Nations and when the Chinese 
pleaded with the League to intervene in ac- 
cordance with its charter (art. 16), the 
League, except for summoning Japan before 
it, which Japan refused, took no further ac- 
tion. Thereafter, Japan continued to press 
her plans of conquest in China with in- 
creased success, 

Japan also used the technique of cal- 
culated incidents, The most serious of 
such incidents, from the point of view of 
the United States, was the bombing (De- 
cember 12, 1937) of the Panay, which, while 
convoying 3 oil tankers, was attacked by 6 
Japanese planes. The Panay was sunk and 
the crew and passengers strafed, with two 
Americans killed and many wounded. Mr. 
Hirota, the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, when questioned by our Embassy in 
Tokyo, said that the incident was “unin- 
tentional, due probably to bad visibility.” 
However, when the evidence showed that 
the day of the attack was a clear and sunny 
day, the Japanese admitted responsibility, 
expressed regret and offered to pay reason- 
able damages. This was the first of a series 
of incidents which were to plague us from 
1937 on, up to, and including, Pearl Har- 


r. 

Around the middle of the year 1941, our 
Embassy in Tokyo informed our State De- 
partment by repeated coded messages that 
the Japanese official press was easing up 
on their campaign against the United States 
and that statements by Japanese officials 
were softening up and that “it looked as if 
there might soon be a welcome change in 
the Japanese policy toward our country.” 
This was the Japanese new look. Further 
information transmitted to our State Depart- 
ment was that Prince Konoye, the Japanese 
Prime Minister, would seek the support of 
the Emperor for a personal visit to Wash- 
ington, provided President Roosevelt would 
accept the idea of a conference at the 
summit. Mr. Cordell Hull, then our Sec- 
retary of State, advised Mr. Roosevelt against 
holding such a conference unless the Japa- 
nese were willing to sign, in advance, a state- 
ment containing simple principles of peace- 
ful intentions. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 
1941, diplomatic conversations continued in 
a zig-zag pattern, at times appearing that 
some progress was being made and at other 
times with the discussions becoming regres- 
sive. Prince Konoye insisted that he agreed 
with Mr. Hull's position, but that he could 
not put anything in writing, as this could 
easily be interpreted by the Japanese people 
that the United States was questioning Ja- 
pan's sincerity, The fact remains that we 
were being strung along while the Japa- 
nese were pouring more and more troops 
and supplies into southern Indochina and 
were strengthening all their Pacific naval 
and military bases. Admiral Nomura, the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington, 
throughout this time, made repeated calls 
on both the President and Mr. Hull and kept 
up an atmosphere of optimism. Official opin- 
ion in Washington was that the Japanese 
new lock was worth exploring. 

On October 16, 1941, the Konoye Cabinet 
Was succeeded by a new Cabinet, with Mr. 
Shigemori Toga as Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Toga immediately dispatched to 
Washington Saburo Kurusu, formerly the 
Japanese Ambassador to Fascist Italy and 
Germany, to “assist” Admiral Nomura in his 
“peace talks” with the President and with 
Mr. Hull. . This gesture lulled us into think- 
ing that the Japanese wanted peace after 
all, President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull re- 
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ceived the new special envoy on November 
17 and talks continued to go on in Washing- 
ton at the highest possible level, the summit. 

The majority of the American press felt 
that these talks would avert war with Japan 
and lead to peace. Meanwhile, the Japanese 
were already massing their navy and air 
forces for the attack on Pearl Harbor. This 
took place just 20 days after Mr. Kurusu's 
arrival in this country. Admiral Nomura, 
Mr. Kurusu, and all other members of the 
“peace delegation” were then promptly taken 
to Hot Springs, Va., for internment. 

Our optimism regarding Japanese inten- 
tions got us into World War II. Hundreds of 
thousands of Americans killed and wounded 
was the price paid for the Washington sum- 
mit. 

THE FOURTH SUMMIT: THE GENEVA 

In the month of June 1955, representa- 
tives from 60 countries gathered in San Fran- 
cisco for a week-long celebration commem- 
orating the 10th anniversary of the signing 
of the Charter of the United Nations. Dr. 
E. N. yan Kleffens, of the Netherlands, pre- 
sided. Dr. van Kleffens made it clear that 
this was to be a commemorative meeting and 
invited the representatives assembled in the 
San Francisco Opera House to limit their 
speeches to “commemorative purposes.” This 
procedure was obviously adopted for Just 
one purpose and that purpose was to stay 
clear of anything that might offend the 
Russian delegation. 

Russia's 10-year record in the United Na- 
tions had been one of constant harassing 
and blatant abuse of her veto power, The 
Soviet Union did everything possible to make 
the life of the United Nations “tumultuous, 
frequently discouraging, sometimes terrify- 
ing,” as President Eisenhower eloquently 
described it in his opening address at San 
Francisco, although he was careful not to 
mention Russia by name. Up to June of last 
year, the Soviet Union had cast 62 vetoes and 
their representatives have walked out from 
at least 300 sessions, and ever since 1950, has 
strived by every trick and device to get its 
new ally, Red China, seated in the United 
Nations, having made in all, 160 such at- 
tempts. In spite of all their obstructive 
tactics, inspite of all Soviet pressures, the 
United Nations, throughout its 10 years of 
rough life, has succeeded to hold its own 
and keep on striving for world peace. 

It was during the San Francisco gathering 
that the Russians first unveiled the new look 
in Russian diplomacy. Molotov was smiling. 
Molotoy was friendly. The Russians were 
now switching their tactics. Having lost the 
battle against the United Nations from the 
inside, they decided to embark upon a series 
of diplomatic moves that would destroy the 
United Nations from the outside. Through 
an intensive charm campaign, carried on at 
breathtaking pace, they left no stone un- 
turned to win friends and influence people 
and moved in wherever there was a fertile 
field which could be exploited to their ad- 
vantage. It was later to become apparent 
that this offensive was global in nature. 

The charm campaign encouraged the heads 
of the Western powers to meet with the Rus- 
sians, at the summit, in Geneva.. This sum- 
mit meeting was received throughout the 
world with great optimism and with a sense 
of hope that war at last could be averted. 
The meeting of the Big Four in Geneva was 
held in an atmosphere of friendship, which 
the Russians quickly propagandized as the 
new spirit, the Geneva spirit. 

President Eisenhower cautiously an- 
nounced, at the conclusion of the Big Four 
conference, that at the Geneva summit “a 
beginning was made and * * * it is just 
possible that something to the great benefit 
of mankind may eventuate.” 

Khrushchev, in his usual bombastic man- 
ner, and as it still suited the Russians’ pur- 
pose, said that “the Geneva Conference was 


of historical significance * * * its distinctive 
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feature was the spirit of cooperation and 
mutual trust.” 

After the Geneva summit, the Russians 
continued to beat the drums of the Geneva 
spirit and during the 4 months following it 
gave garden parties, exchanged special visi- 
tors with the United States, invited the 
French Cabinet Ministers to Moscow, and 
Khrushchev and Bulganin accepted an invi- 
tation to visit Great Britain in the spring of 
1956. They skillfully exploited every oppor- 
tunity to display jubilance and amiability at 
any time and everywhere, with the clear pur- 
pose, of course, to infect the world with the 
vicious germ of false optimism and lull every- 
one into a sense of security. The French 
started to talk about reducing military serv- 
ice, and the British introduced bills in Par- 
liament with the purpose in view of cutting 
down defense costs, and some countries in 
Asia, besides India, started to talk neutralism. 

But when October came and the Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Four met again in 
Geneva “to put words into deeds,” the Rus- 
sians, in their not unusual fashion, made 
another about-face and Mr. Molotov angrily 
hammered out the latest Russian get tough 
policy. 

The New York Times, melancholically com- 
menting in its lead editorial, December 4 
1955, said: z 

“One of the evidences of totalitarianism 
in government is the haste and precision 
with which policies can be changed. When 
Stalin died, Russia seemed to smile. When 
Lavrenti Beria, head of the secret police, was 
shot In December 1953, some of the terror 
seemed to go out of Russia. When Premier 
Bulganin and Party Secretary Khrushchev 
or their representative, Mr. Molotov, smiled 
at San Francisco in June, or in Geneva in 
August, a sort of warmth spread around the 
world. But now these men smile no longer. 
We look around the world with a sense of 
dismay since the end of the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference in Geneva, from which sO 
much was hoped and in which so little was 
realized." 

But, why did we permit ourselyes to have 
our hopes raised and our optimism height- 
ened, and why did we permit ourselves tO 
think that much could be accomplished in 
a summit conference with the Russians?. 
The fault of this foolish calculation lies par- 
ticularly with the statesmen of the Big 
Three Powers who, through their official 
pronouncements prior to the Geneya sum- 
mit, had spread the gospel of hope round the 
world. ha 

We fell off the Geneya summit with great 
disappointment but, fortunately, without 
the tragic consequences that followed the 
three summits, For this, we must be thank- 
ful. 

COEXISTENCE AND THE COMMUNISTS 

The Soviet’s professed policy of “peaceful 
coexistence” took us to the Geneya summit, 
but with this summit ending in failure, the 
Russians had to prepare, as they have indeed 
prepared, a new “come on” slogan. We have 
Communist Party boss: Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to thank for Russia’s latest formula of So- 
viet foreign policy. According to Khru- 
shehev, from now on it shall no longer be 
just peaceful coexistence, but competitive 
coexistence. Mr. Khrushchey is a blunt 
man and in announcing this professed new 
policy, he had this to say in his speech de- 
livered at the banquet given in Moscow in 
honor of the East German Communist, Otto 
Grottewohl: 

“They say in the West that something has 
changed since the Geneva conference. They 
say that the Soviet leaders smile but that 
their actions do not match their smiles. 
The smiles are sincere; we wish to live in 
peace. But if anyone thinks that our smiles 
mean we abandon the teachings of Marx 
and Lenin or abandon our Communist road, 
they are fooling themselves. We are for co- 
existence. But we are also for the growth 
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the ommunism. We are confronted with 
capt Teality of two different systems. You 
8 go your way of the blind. If you 
and nin that your system is not too old 
ci if you believe that it is really 
i le to keep up in the race, go ahead and 
tight" compete, We will find out who is 
9 Communist change in foreign policy, 
tive nounced by Khrushchey, now is attrac- 
y presented to the world by the trickily 

52 phrase of “competitive coexistence.” 
ig is Mr. Khrushchev telling the truth? 

= e Soviet leaders really embarking on 

z ted objective, that is, the conquest of 
atte not by hot war or by force, but by 
Or ion competitive coexistence? 
Stine they again, as they have so many 
of before, availing themselves of a policy 

convenience? 

Well, let us see. 

Ran coexistence was first used by 
a Mas far back as December 18, 1925, when 

‘told the 14th Communist Congress: 
ere has been established a certain tem- 
has balance of power; a balance which 
determined the current phase of peaceful 
rps tence between the land of the Soviets 
Sa the countries of capitalism. That which 
the e believed to be a short respite after 
57 war has turned out to be a whole period 
ie om Hence a certain balance of power 
a certain period of peaceful coexistence 
waar the world of the bourgeoise and the 

ld of the proletariat. * * * We are liv- 
i through a period of accumulation of 
tic which has great significance for 

— 5 revolutionary initiatives.“ 

ut. as soon as this policy was no longer 
ls Wha or convenient to the Soviets, this 
ai t Stalin had to say to the 15th party 

Hgress, less than 2 years later (1927): 

If 2 years ago it was possible and neces- 
libn to speak of a period of a certain equi- 
the um and peaceful coexistence between 

U. S. S. R. and the capitalist countries, 
the we have every basis for declaring that 
tn Period of peaceful coexistence is receding 

to the past.” 

THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 

~ n n coexistence policies have been used 
Tor times as diversionary movements and 
the Just one and always the same purpose, 
wae Pur pose first announced by Stalin, to 
( tee ee & period of accumulation of strength 
8 the Communists) for future rev- 

Jaan initiatives.” 

n addition to being a diversionary move, 
5 time so that they can accumulate 
ho ed strength, the Communists, in an- 
bettas this newfangled doctrine of com- 
mor ve coexistence, have a second and even 
to © treacherous purpose. In challenging us 
1 n economic race, and prodding us to 
thee Our sound national economy against 
thant false promises to foreign nations, it is 
7 intention to get us to expand to a point 
itn our own economy will break down and 
ii it bring chaos and national bank- 
Phe tes Communism thrives on economic 
to OS. Russia feels that it may never have 
= fight us if it can succeed in its plans to 

ear us down financially and economically. 
en have been mesmerized for long enough 
— e Communists and followed their false 
es as to their intentions much too often. 
88 e Russia's professed new doctrine of 
å mpetitive coexistence bears careful watch- 
toot let us not fight Russian windmills. Let 
2 forever remember that the Communist 
allenge is not coexistence, peaceful, com- 
betas or any other kind of coexistence. 
© Communists challenge is world con- 
quest, 
WE, THE PEOPLE 
Our leaders have often announced that we, 
8 people, must be awake to the dangers 
But 4 of us. Let us tell them that we are. 
bee let us also tell them that they too must 
awake to these dangers and that the only 
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way we, the people, can be assured that they 
are, is for them to take us more often into 
their confidence. Our leaders should keep 
us more fully informed by honest, informa- 
tive and more timely statements, than they 
have in the t. 

Likewise, the floors of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives must again be- 
come the public platforms they were in- 
tended to be and must offer more frequent 
opportunities for open debates on national 
as well as international Issues. There has 
been too little done along these lines these 
past few years, The dearth of congressional 
debate has been explained away by the fact 
that vital military information might thus 
become known to the enemy. Too much has 
been made of this. There is a vast area of 
information that could still be explored and 
discussed in open congressional debates with 
great benefit to the Nation and without re- 
vealing to the enemy military secrets. 

Let us remind everyone that we, the peo- 
ple, want to make sure that this Nation re- 
mains forever vigilant and adequately pro- 
tected against inimical forces. Meeting the 
Communist challenge is everybody's busi- 
ness. 

You may ask yourself what, specifically, 
can you do. I recommend that you (1) ac- 
quaint yourself with the problems and is- 
sues relating to the National Defense by 
reading as many of the newspaper accounts 
and magazine articles on the subject as pos- 
sible. Some of it may be dull reading, since 
the subject involves the complex machinery 
of Government, and when it comes to such 
matters as the national budget, military ap- 
propriations and economic and military for- 
eign aid, it deals in astronomical figures, bil- 
lions of dollars. But remember, they are 
your dollars and it is your safety and free- 
doms that are at stake; and (2) insist on 
more cooperation from persons holding key 
positions in Government, both civil and mili- 
tary, and write to them and ask them to 
keep Congress and the people more regularly 
and more thoroughly informed. Insist, in 
particular, that they cooperate more fully 
with our free press, for in a democratic coun- 
try like ours, a well-informed, free press is 
the best guaranty for the preservation of our 
Nation. 


Fifth Anniversary of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN ö 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, July 25, 
1957, marks the fifth anniversary of the 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It is a 


day of great significance because it 
marks a milestone in the development of 
a free people. The political and eco- 
nomic growth of Puerto Rico has been, 
and still is being, closely watched by 
the leaders of underprivileged peoples in 
the less-developed lands of Asia and 
Africa. They are learning that economic 
progress and political freedom are in- 
separable and that each stimulates and 
supports the other. 

Puerto Rico has been associated with 
the United States ever since the landing 
of American-troops on the island on 
this same date—July 25—in 1898. Eco- 
nomic development has gone forward 
steadily since then but it is only in the 
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last 10 years, with the inauguration of 
Operation Bootstrap, that the island 
has made its spectacular progress. It 
is not coincidental, I believe, that it was 
also 10 years ago that Congress granted 
the people of Puerto Rico the right to 
elect their own governor. The man who 
was elected, Luis Mufioz-Marin, one of 
the outstanding statesmen of the 20th 
cony rÀ 5 to serve as chief 
ve ce the Comm 
created in 7 Co onwealth was 
erto Rico has benefited from its 
close relationship to the United States 
but the United States has also benefited 
from its association with Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Ricans have served with distinc- 
tion in uniform in both war and peace. 
Many have now come to live in the 
United States, including some, I am glad 
to say, in my own city of Milwaukee. 
Like many newcomers to our shores, 
they have often found it difficult at first 
to share in the advantages of our fast- 
moving civilization, but they are deter- 
mined to achieve all that is rightfully 
theirs as good citizens. 
To all Puerto Ricans, wherever they 
may live, I offer my congratulations on 
this happy anniversary. 


Panama Canal Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I quote the follow- 
ing United Press newsstory by Harry W. 
Frantz, published in the July 18, 1957, 
nee of the Panama American, Panama, 

8 

RISE IN PANAMA CANAL TraFFic To 
INFLUENCE SOLONS 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—The increase of 
commercial cargo tonnage, and not the H- 
bomb, may soon have a decisive influence on 
congressional opinion concerning an im- 
proved locks system or new sea-level canal 
at Panama. 

Passages of oceangoing vessels through 
the present Panama Canal set an alltime 
record in the year ended June 30, 1957, with 
8,579 transists compared with the previous 
record of 8,200 in fiscal 1956. 

The present capacity of Panama Canal is 
currently at or near the saturation point, 
while world commerce continues to grow, 
and new and larger ships appear on the 
horizons. 

Bills to establish an interoceanic canal 
commission to study the entire Atlantic-to- 
Pacific waterways situation haye been be- 
fore Congress for several years, but crystal- 
lization of political opinion was delayed by 
the transcending urgency of the Suez Canal 
situation. 

Until recently, security problems pertain- 
ing to the Atlantic-to-Pacific canal over- 
shadowed other considerations. Before 
World War II, the Panama Canal was con- 
stantly represented as the key to the na- 
tional and hemispheric security situation. 

In the early postwar years, the advent 
of the A-bomb was widely cited as reason for 
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construction of a sea-level canal at Panama, 
presumably less vulnerable to atomic attack 
than a locks canal. Later the H-bomb and 
more recently the guided missiles have 
raised doubts that any type of canal would 
be invulnerable. 

Consequently, there is a renewed tendency 
in Congress to appraise the Atlantic-to-Pa- 
cific waterway problem from the measurable 
standpoints of potential world commerce re- 
quirements and costs of construction. 

Temporarily at least, the public demand 
for budgetary economy appears likely to 
strengthen the case for an enlarged and 
modernized Panama locks canal, rather than 
a Panama sea-level canal or a canal on a 
new route, such as the Nicaraguan. 

However, nothing like a showdown has 
yet occurred in Congress, and it is still un- 
certain whether Congress will take any sig- 
nificant action at all during its present 
session. 

Representative DANTEL J. FLoop, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, is one of a group of Con- 
gressmen who have been especially active in 
creating public opinion and speeding action 
toward the improvement and modernization 
of the Panama Canal, 

Fl. oon is the author of a bill which would 
create an interoceanic canal commission of 
11 members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. 

This commission would be given broad 
authority to investigate and report on the 
merits of a third locks or other expansion 
and improvement of the present Panama 
Canal or a sea-level canal at Panama, or an- 
other canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

Froop has also sponsored a concurrent 
resolution to the effect that the United 
States should not surrender to any other 
government or authority its jurisdiction 
over and control of the Canal Zone. This 
resolution if approved would forestall the 
possibility of any future internationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

Foo said to the United Press: “Under 
no circumstances should any international 
situation divest the United States of its 
present status in the Canal Zone. The in- 
creasing development of international trade 
increases in direct ratio the importahce of 
the canal to the United States. 

“The canal must be modernized, widened 
and deepened by utilizing its existing fa- 
cilities, enlarging and improving them. 

“The need for a so-called sea level canal 
in the Panama area or elsewhere no longer 
can, be established. In the best interest of 
this country, the responsible congressional 
committees should act without delay. 

“The report of the 1947 commission is 
patently obsolete. To that end the sug- 
gested commission called for in my bill 
should be created and set to work immedi- 
ately. The time is already late. The traffic 
situation at Panama is saturated now, and 
the water supply problem becomes worse.” 


Fifth Anniversary of Puerto Rican Com- 
monwealth Day, July 25, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this year 
has been a period of great political 
strains, of small but brutal skirmishes 
in many parts of the world, and even in 
the area of the American hemisphere, 
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relatively peaceful in comparison to the 
rest of the world, bitter animosities and 
bloody internal strife. 

For these reasons, it is with even 
greater pride than ever before that today 
I speak of the fifth anniversary of Com- 
monwealth Day in Puerto Rico. 

Five years ago today, the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico was officially launched as 
the supreme law of the land, giving 
Puerto Ricans complete autonomy in 
running their own affairs. Many of us 
are guilty of being too busy to know the 
background of the sunny islands that 
are part of the United States may not 
even be aware that the Puerto Rican 
Constitution, written and ratified in a 
democratic process similar to the incep- 
tion of our own, embodies the best liberal 
thought of our time. Its “bill of rights” 
assures every Puerto Rican of the same 
civil rights that we hold precious. Its 
governmental structure makes impossi- 
ble the kind of cancerous growth of dic- 
tatorship which the 20th century has 
made too familiar on both sides of both 
oceans. It judicial system guarantees 
the men and women of Puerto Rico equal 
justice before the law. 

We congratulate the people of Puerto 
Rico for their many fine achievements 
since the first Commonwealth Day, and 
especially do we praise them for the 
greatest feat of all—their having proved 
themselves completely able to govern 
themselves in a manner that is an ex- 
ample to all democracies; the voting 
privilege is universally prized and used; 
the government administration is effi- 
cient, enlightened, and honest; the ef- 
forts made to raise the standard of liv- 
ing have been successfully directed to 
improving the condition of the entire 
population. 

These things are most important, from 
the long-range point of view, than 
other achievements which appear much 
more prominent to many observers— 
that is, the amazing improvement in 
health and education, the swift indus- 
trialization and urbanization of the is- 
lands, the fantastic momentum in cre- 
ative and cultural affairs. The impor- 
tant point is that the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has advanced most remark- 
ably under the impetus of good govern- 
ment and has so become a model and an 
example for others. 

The present generation of Puerto Rico 
and the generations to come, looking 
back. upon the history of these past 5 
years since the Constitution and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico were es- 
tablished, will find that, beyond the great 
economic and political benefits which 
were initiated at that time, there was 
another and greater concept which was 
given beautiful expression—the integra- 
tion into harmonious pattern of two cul- 
tures in the Western Hemisphere, a 
blending of the best of both of them into 
an inspiring, dynamic relationship. 

We agree entirely with the great Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, who said last March— 

The bonds of common citizenship which 
unite Puerto Rico and the United States are 
juridical bonds which have our unswerving 
loyalty. But they are more than that, they 
are bonds of affection, of deep understand- 
ing—bonds of freedom, of friendship. 


July 25. 
The Injustice in Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the issues which have created editorial 
comment throughout the country, per 
haps one of the most controversial 18 
that which is being considered now bY 
the House—Federal aid to education- 
The Garfieldian, a weekly newspaper 
published in the 10th District. of Illinois, 
printed on July 11 an editorial which I 
believe has ably and succinctly summed 
up the position in which many of MY 
constituents find themselves when con- 
fronted by this program. I think the 
editorial which follows merits the atten“ 
tion of every Member: 

THE INJUSTICE IN FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 


Both sides in the controversy over Federal 
aid to education are agreed that a Fede! 
aid program would result in large prosperous 
States (Illinois, for one) sending money to 
the Federal Government which would even- 
tually be used in supposedly less prosperous 
and backward States, mostly in the South. 

Though this is obviously using the tax 
money of one State to benefit citizens 
another State, the program is defended on 
the grounds that people in prosperous States 
should be more than willing to help the resi- 
dents of other less fortunate States—par- 
ticularly when it comes to educating chil- 
dren. 

If taxes were levied equally in all States 
and if the property assessments on which 
these levies were based were equal this argu“ 
ment might make some sense. This is not 
true, however. 

In Illinois, for example, schools get the 
biggest share of the real estate tax, which 
is based on the assessed valuation of prop“ 
erty owned by individuals, business and in- 
dustry. The assessments are not as uniform 
throughout the State as they should be, 
though efforts are being made to bring them 
into line, but in all cases they are reasonably 
high. 

Now take Alabama, which is one of the 
States that undoubtedly would benefit from 
Federal aid to education. A news story in 
a daily paper of one of the cities of that 
State reported recently that the city received 
only $78,000 in property tax revenue last year. 
The low figure was admittedly the result of 
inequitable assessments. It listed one build- 
ing which sold for over $300,000, yet was 
valued at only $30,000 on the tax assessor's 
records. A house sold for $19,500 was valued 
at $1,500, and another building and prop“ 
erty was sold for $800,000, but valued at only 
$77,500 on tax books. The average assess- 
ment, according to the news story, was 15 
percent. 

Not all cities in Alabama, or all States in 
the South are as lax as the example cited, we 
are sure, but indications are that the assess- 
ments do not come near the 65 percent of 
actual value paid by property owners in some 
counties in Illinois. 

Under these conditions, it would be a mon- 
umental injustice to take Federal taxes col- 
lected in Illinois and divert them to Ala- 
bama or any other States that is not doing 
all that it can to support itself. 

This could apply to all forms of Federal 
aid,-but it seems particularly pertinent in 
regard to education because such a huge 
part of the real estate tax collected in Nli- 
nois goes for schools. 


1957 
Puerto Rico: Democracy At Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


w OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


ot Jip OLIER, Mr. Speaker, the 25th 
our rm et lier a dual anniversary for 
Tt mie nd neighbors, the Puerto Ricans: 
a first, the date that American 
it Serer tere on the island in 1898; and 
— second, the date that the Com- 
1959 1 5 Constitution was adopted in 
si t has thus been officially estab- 
orate he Constitution Day, to commem- 
og e two most significant steps that 
3 ne ge to its current 
ocally self-governing Com- 
witn wealth joined in integral association 
eo United States. 
the m the years of American control, 
poten received its first training in 
House responsibility. The first elected 
an act of Delegates was guaranteed by 
c Ped Congress in 1900, only 2 years 
Deen e island was freed from Spanish 
5 1 In 1917 another important 
when 8 self- government was made 
eles e Puerto Ricans were empowered 
3 houses of their legislature. 
came 5 most Puerto Ricans be- 
No 10 at that time American citizens. 
nger stepchildren of the American 
D they have from that time forth 
‘as * shared in all the privileges 
ci as the duties of United States 
theenship. The next step came with 
enn ointment by President Truman of 
Gov, ro, a native Puerto Rican, as 
this sot in 1946. The following year 
1949 2 was made elective, and in 
Marin e present executive, Luis Muñoz- 
the 05 Was elected Governor. In 1952 
Was enn of the Commonwealth 
rawn up by the Puerto Ricans 
— oes Ives. in accordance with the com- 
fully passed by Congress in 1950. Joy- 
ple ee by the Puerto Rican peo- 
75 is constitution has been the basis 
pia e present Commonwealth govern- 
& pe Governor Mufioz-Marin has 
Support a to hold the confidence and full 
= of his people, as recent elections 
amply demonstrated. 
ese last 5 years, representing in- 


d 
8 ps culmination of Puerto Rican 
Most or several decades, have shown 


dramatically that d 
D emocracy and 
i anaes are not just words or remote 
to the Puerto Ricans. Political 
8 has a very real meaning to 
8 e Puerto Rican people, from the 
Own or himself, once a poet in our 
Greenwich Village, down to the 
t gling farm laborer; democracy 
ig ae only government of the peo- 
but tons eee by the people, 
vernment for the people. 
Pommonwealth status has given to the 
velo Ricans an added impetus to de- 
Ð their island’s resources and to en- 

Z er Tey aspirations. 

as is well known, are quite 
Phenomenal. The gains of the forties 
Per being surpassed by leaps and bounds. 
Capita income is doubling every de- 
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cade. Life expectancy has almost dou- 
bled since the thirties. Illiteracy rates 
are almost half of what they were before 
World War II. The university and vo- 
cational school are constantly adding 
new courses and expanding facilities. 
Government housing projects have vast- 
ly reduced the slum areas on the island. 
New industries are moving onto the is- 
land every day. Efforts to encourage 
the tourist trade to the island have not 
been overlooked. 

All over the island, the far-sighted 
planning and initiative of the govern- 
ment and the eager cooperation of the 
Puerto Ricans themselves have made 
the island literally a workshop of democ- 
racy. The strength and importance of 
the tie with the mainland on the one 
hand and the vigorous political activities 
on the island itself have given dramatic 
impetus to the natural Puerto Rican de- 
sire and ability for local self-rule. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a 

study of Puerto Rico’s achievements. is 
that an area determined to win its way 
to political responsibility and economic 
stability should look first and foremost 
to the resources at hand—to the intelli- 
gence, the ingenuity, and the industry 
of its own people. To sacrifice these 
precious assets to a system of force and 
violence, as has been done in Communist 
lands, is in effect to chop off the roots 
of progress while watering the branches. 
Puerto Rico has shown that the demo- 
cratic process is no hindrance. to eco- 
nomic progress quite the opposite, in 
fact. 
Let us congratulate the Puerto Ricans, 
then, on this the fifth anniversary of 
their position as Commonwealth citi- 
zens, They have justified the highest 
hopes of their friends and I am sure they 
will continue to do so in the years to 
come. For the spirit of democratic 
action, once kindled, is not easily killed. 
The Puerto Rican people, our fellow 
citizens, have kindled a bright beacon 
of hope and of achievement for enter- 
prising peoples the world over. 


For Better Budgeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of July 22, 1957, commenting on 
better budgeting as proposed in H. R. 
8002 which I introduced to carry out 
the recommendations of the Second 
Hoover Commission. I think it is in- 
teresting to note that this legislation 
also has the approval of the President 
of the United States, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, has already passed the United 
States Senate without opposition and 
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has been reported unanimously by the 
Government Operations Committee of 
the House of Representatives after a 
2-year study. 

For BETTER BUDGETING 


A bill described as one of the most vital 
and far-reaching eċonomy measures ever 
proposed by the Hoover Commission will 
shortly come before the House, having just 
2 cleared by the Rules Committee. It 

H. R. 8002, designed to restore to Con- 
gress some of that control over the public 
purse which most people think Congress 
still retains but which to a disturbing de- 
F 

ng a procedure of ann - 
crued expenditure budgeting, the bill. uri 
in essence place the spending of Federal 
funds on a strictly annual basis. It would 
thus strike at the dangerously wasteful prac- 
tice of appropriating funds in 1 year that 
might not be spent until 2 or 3 years later 
and possibly even for quite different pur- 


poses. 

The present loose arrangement has im- 
mensely contributed to budetary confusion 
and has left most Members of Congress in a 
position of not really knowing what is going 
on in respect to current spending. For ex- 
ample, funds appropriated for military hard- 
ware shortly before the end of the Korean 
war were still being spent years later with- 
out further congressional review. 

Such carryover funds are estimated by 
the Comptroller General at the astonishing 
figure of $70 billion. He says the proposed 
reform will provide greater congressional 
control * * * than the present method of 
appropriating funds. The Budget Director 
says it will result in improved program con- 
trol. The Secretary of the Treasury says it 
should provide an excellent basis for im- 
8 ia oparo) over actual costs * * * 
an uce the vast 
2 oe carryover of appropria- 

A similar bill has already passed the Sen- 
ate without difficulty; but this one has been 
running into trouble in the House, mainly 
from high-ranking members of the Appro- 
priations Committee. Despite their objec- 
tions, the bill deserves the wide and non- 
partisan support it has generally received; 
and it should become law at this session, 


* 
Tribute by Woodroe Wylie Paid the Late 
Crawford Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr, Speaker, I 
wish to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» an article written by Mr. Wood- 
roe Wylie, route 1, Carthage, Tex. It 
is a great tribute to Mr. Crawford 
Taylor and to our area of Texas: 


CRAWFORD TAYLOR AND CRIMSON CLOVER 
(By Woodroe Wylie) 


Last April, I journeyed through Brach- 
field, Garrison, Martinsville, and below, deep 
in the heart of Nacogdoches County, Tex. 

Being a hypersensitive dreamer whose 
soul sought beauty in all forms I was im- 
mensely touched by the beauty of nature in 
Nacogdoches County. There were multi- 
farious trees of all descriptions. Some of 
the pine, oak, elm, sweetgum and the like 
were large, tall, slender and had market- 
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able value. Then there were trees of rugged 
beauty, short gnarled, limby ones—that had 
reached their stature through painful efforts, 
The magnolia trees, which were still faithful 
to the old deserted homesites, were beautiful, 
so were the oaks, but the most beautiful of 
all was a large blackjack. It seemed that 
the Creator was at His best when He made 
this object of beauty, It had large dark green 
leaves. Its branches were shaped like a huge 
umbrella. The leaves touched the ground on 
either side. It was an ideal shade for no sun- 
shine could penetrate its thick leaves. But 
even with all of this beauty, it was not 
supreme, For everywhere I looked was a 
wilderness of crimson clover blooms. Each 
field looked like a huge bouquet. 

I thought of Crawford Taylor incessantly 
for he was among the first that brought crim- 
son clover to east Texas. In a few years the 
crop had spread to a large area. 

Crawford Taylor was born and reared in 
the Brachfield community in Rusk County, 
Tex. He left the farm and followed public 
work, Then in later life he quit railroad 
work and came back to the old home place 
and farm. He immediately procured a good 
dairy herd and started improving the pas- 
ture. He must have done a lot of reading 
and thinking during the previous years be- 
fore he came back to the farm for every- 
thing he did he did well. He accomplished 
much in a span of about 5 years. Crawford 
put forth everything he had in the farm. 
He was a hard worker, had an adventurous 
spirit and was not afraid to tackle the un- 
tried. He had faith in his work, in seed and 
in the soil. He would spend the last dollar 
he had for a new seed, fertilizer, or some 
sort of pasture improvement. 

He took a poor farm and developed it 
into one of the best pastures to be found 
anywhere. He did this in just a short time. 
He took the manure from his dairy herd 
and spread it over his pasture. When his 
finances would permit, he used commercial 
fertilizer. Moreover, he immediately built 
the fertility of the soil with crimson clover. 
The clover improved the moisture content 
of the soil. Where the bermuda grass had 
thrived poorly, there became an abundance 
of it where the clover was sewn. He also 
sewed ladine clover and fescue grass. 

There was one great truth that Crawford 
Taylor knew. He knew that land was far 
too expensive for a poor man to buy, so he 
must take a small amount of land and de- 
velop the grazing possibilities. 

Then, to, the upkeep of a fence on a small 
pasture is far less expensive and also saves 
much labor, Moreover, a cow is easier kept 
inside a good pasture and taxes on a small 
place are cheaper. It is far less trouble to 
look after cows in a small pasture especial- 
ly during calving time. 

On a small place where it had previously 
taken about 6 acres to pasture 1 cow and 
there was no meadow to cut for winter use 
Crawford took his farm and increased the 
grazing yield to where an acre and one-half 
to 2 acres would pasture a cow. Then, too, 
he cut an abundance of good hay to winter 
his cows, and with the early pasture he had 
from the clovers, he cut down on the ex- 
penses of his dairy herd, 

I recall having visited Crawford Taylor's 
dairy once. I noticed that he had no em- 
ployed help but did the work himself, but 
his heart was in his work and he was happy. 
He proudly showed me his big Holstein cow 
that gave 7 gallons a day. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution that 
Crawford made to his fellow man was the 
knowledge that, contrary to public opinion, 
a man does not have to be rich to develop 
a good pasture. The influence of his good 
work and management was spread over large 
areas by way of radio and fellow travelers. 
I would like to mention briefly two high- 
lights of his dairy and pasture development 


program. 
A nationally known farm reporter visited 
his place and had an interview with him. 


short time. 
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The recording was broadcast over a large 50,- 
000-watt radio station. To say how many 
famers profited from Crawford Taylor's farm 
program can best be answered by alluding 
to the immortal Hans Christian Andersen’s 
story of the Ugly Duckling. When the eggs 
finally hatched, the little ones said, 

“How big the world is, to be sure,” said 
all the young ones. 

“Do you imagine this is the whole world"? 
asked the mother. 

Another time Crawford Taylor was made 
happy was when scores of people came from 
far and near to view his crimson clover field. 
It was a beautiful sight to behold. We had 
read and heard of the clover in Alabama, 
but now the crop had come to east Texas. 

Crawford's public education was limited. 
He was not a scientist, poet, or artist, or 
anything of the sort, but he made his im- 
print on our American way of life. Time's 
early frost snatched him away {from this life. 
The hands that sowed the seed lie folded in 
rest. He left good and beauty on a barren 
land (for crimson clover thrives best on 
poor soils), Tourists feast upon the flower 
flelds. 

Crawford Taylor was buried in Maple Grove 
Cemetery at Minden, Tex. I know not a 
single word inscribed on his monument, but 
I do know that a host of farmers have 
benefited materially from his work and cour- 
age. I know also that a wilderness of crim- 
son clover blooms is nodding in the breeze 
as a tribute to his memory come April and 
May. 

CARTHAGE, TEX. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congressman, Third District, Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR LINDLEY: Now that I have at last 
gotten the time to write you, I cannot find 
a pen. So please excuse this pencil. 

I mailed the June 17 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onb you requested back. I mailed it as a 
book, That first-class postage would have 
been exorbitant. The reason I sent mine 
instead of yours was because that yours had 
a bit of handwriting on it. 

Although it was a lost cause, I am exceed- 
ingly grateful that you put out your all in 
trying to help me get some cotton acreage. 
I have bitterness in my heart toward those 
who made the laws and the local ASC office. 
Our manager says that she was raised on the 
farm and has baled cotton, I think that 
she should have never gotten a promotion, 
She is glad to have the privilege to admin- 
ister out the acreage to the rich, That job 
should belong to a he-man. 

It really lost me a lot of money in failing 
to get the cotton acreage, I would say per- 
haps $800, more or less. I worked just as 
hard preparing the vacant ground. Ferti- 
lized with 10-20-10, planted it in velvet 
beans, and .they never came up. Now it is 
too dry to plant it in peas and almost too 
late if it should rain tomorrow. I would 
like to write a critical essay on the cotton 
program if you will insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I am enclosing an article on Crimson 
Clover. As you perhaps know, Crawford 
Taylor is now dead. But he did so much 
toward building better pastures in such a 
I wish that you would have it 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
am too unfortunate and unknown to sell it 
to a farm magazine. I know that it is 
customary to have anything printed in a 
magazine or newspaper first. That this 
should sell. I guess it is not meant for me 
to have success. It is difficult for a poor, 
obscure man to get any space from a maga- 
zine. If I can get it in the Recorp, at least 
somebody in 48 States will see my name. 
In that way it might help give a toehold 
as a writer. But never help me if it hurts 
you. Do not burden yourself to help me. 

You may have it reprinted in any news- 
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paper of the district if you wish. 1 have 
never sent it to a newspaper. 

I must close for now. If I can befriend 
you, call on me. I hope all is well with 
you and yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
WooproE- 


Loans for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed strange that the American S 
ers Association now pretends that the 
tight-money policy has had little effect 
on small business. None of its repre“ 
sentatives dared present any such testi 
mony to the House Small Business Com- 
mittee. I am sure the Association failed 
similarly on the Senate side. 


The best proof of the absurdity of the 
association’s statement and survey 15 
that the law prohibits the Small Busi” 
ness Administration from making 
loan to small business if the money iS 
available from private sources. That re- 
striction in the law has been further im“ 
plemented by the regulation of the 
pursuant to its policy board require- 
ment, that no loan be made unless it has 
first been rejected by at least two 
The Small Business Administration 
makes a determined effort to induce 
banks to make the loan either in its en- 
tirety or at least on a participating basis- 
Nevertheless, the applications to 
for small-business loans are continuing 
to increase and more and more good 
loans are being approved and made bY 
it. The best proof of the fact that these 
are good loans is that many of them, af- 
ter they have been seasoned, are bou 
without recourse by the banks from 
SBA. 


The following letter from our good 
friend, George J. Burger, vice president 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, dated July 24, 1957, 18, 
indeed, apropos: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., July 24, 1957- 
Hon. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran ConcressMan Mutter: I noted 
with considerable interest the statement of 
the American Bankers Association, rele: 
on July 22, in which the association stated: 
“In the judgment of the vast majority of 
the Nation's bankers, the tightening of 
credit which has occurred over the past 2 
years has not borne with undue severity 
on small business. This is the overall con- 
clusion that emerges from an extensive sur- 
vey among bankers throughout the country 
recently conducted by the Department of 
Monetary Policy of the American Bankers 
Association.” 

With no disrespect to the findings of the 
American Bankers Association on this sub- 
ject matter, we are a little confused 85 
to the timing of this statement when we 
consider that no conclusive action has been 
taken by the Senate similar to the action 
taken by the House by a majority vote ap- 
proving legislation that would tend to make 
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— Business Administration more rep- 
Htative as it applies to the financial 
oy ete., for small business of this Nation. 
. the credit of your Subcommittee of the 
ire Small Business Committee of which 
8 chairman, your committee made a 
Ings thorough study through public hear- 
13 1 on the situation facing small business 
t relates to long-term capital needs. 
en again the action of the House Bank- 
able Stamittee. chairmaned by the Honor- 
nad Brent Spence, which committee also 
3 & thorough study through public 
ings on the financial Problems facing 
mo business resulted in practically unani- 
lenas action by the House in voting improved 
record for the Small Business Admin- 
on. 


H am sure that your committee and the 
anes Banking Committee would have wel- 
the ed any and all factual information from 
cop American Bankers Association that would 
805 their statement as to no undue 
erity on small business” as to their long- 
1 financial needs. 
h t is interesting to note that at one of 
e hearings in the Senate Banking Com- 
tio on SBA and other pending legisla- 
n before that committee that there was 
for a study by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
Sia as to the long-term credit needs for 
hare business. This planned action, in it- 
the’ does not check with the findings of 
© American Bankers Association. 
furthe American Bankers Association said 
tivi er: “For the most part, greater selec- 
ty in bank lending has taken the form 
dent credit review.” We are just won- 
pra through this “selectivity” whether 
Pean action is not working an undue hard- 
P on the financial needs for small bus- 
We are not talking about short-term 
Credit, but we are talking on long-term 
10 ed capital for small business—and there 
a wide difference between these two op- 
th tions in financial institutions throughout 
© Nation as it applies to small business. 
we: € association further states: Bankers 
j de also asked in the survey for their 
mt as to how many small-business 
in their localities are suffering from 
rey to obtain as much credit as they 
8 ly deserve.” The word “deserve” might 
ver a multitude of sins and give an Appro- 
Priate “out” for the lending institutions. 
© do know, with due respect to the 
b institutions, that they are governed 
¥ regulations and State and Federal laws 
on long-term credit, and we have so stated 
time and time again before congres- 
al committees. Hence the reason for 
Congress in the creation of the Small 
68 Administration to fill this neces- 
‘ary function for financial needs for efficient 
1 business. 
A lly, the record of the Small Business 
quministration as to loans approved na- 
Onwide for the past 12 or 24 months should 
Conclusive evidence as a reason for the 
nate to ratify the House action in this 
Present session of the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, 


ing 


the 


Puerto Rican Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 

IN THE nove ae A 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 

Mr, SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 5 


years ago this day, Puerto Rico became 
Commonwealth and adopted her Con- 
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stitution under which its people live. 
For many years now, the Puerto Rican 
people, despite lack of opportunities and 
low wages, have struggled to raise their 
standard of living and to improve their 
economy. The great public housing 
projects and industrial buildings mani- 
fest the material developments of the 
Island of Puerto Rico. The religious 
fervor of the Puerto Ricans is a great 
bulwark against the forces of commu- 
nism. 

I have forwarded this day the follow- 
ing telegram to Hon. Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, congratu- 
lating the Puerto Rican people upon the 
fifth anniversary of the adoption of 
their constitution: 

Hon. Luis MUÑOZ-MARÍN, 
Office of the Governor, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
La Fortaleza, San Juan. 

Dran Governor: Let me congratulate you 
and the people of Puerto Rico on the fifth 
anniversary of the adoption of your consti- 
tution, We, on the mainland, recognize the 
contribution by the Puerto Ricans to our 
way of life and we look forward to greater 
progress in your economic development and 
a high standard of living. Kindly express to 
your people my congratulations in their 
possessing a liberal, religious, and dedicated 


Governor. Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 


Member of Congress. 


Chief Robert V. Murray and the Metro- 
politan Police Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include et delivered by 
Mr. Renah F. C er, 

I hope that every Member of Con- 
gress will read this address as Mr. Cama- 
lier made some very deserving remarks 
relative to Chief Robert V. Murray who 
has rendered outstanding service to the 
Nation’s Capital as its Chief of Police 

the t few years. 
pez een 1 the Nation's Capital but 
the people throughout the country who 
have an interest in their country are 
proud to have Chief Murray in control 
of law enforcement here during these 
ritical and changing years. 

4 I want also to congratulate Mr. Cama- 
lier for taking time to give Chief Murray 
and the Metropolitan Police Department 
the praise they justly deserve. 

REMARKS BY RENAH F, CAMALIER, ALMAS 

TEMPLE SPHINX CLUB, JULY 26, 1957 

Tılustrious potentate and nobles, I stand 
before my fellow nobles of Almas Temple of 
the Mystic Shrine, and our friends, to ex- 
press again a private citizen's appreciation, 
buttressed by officiel particpation, for years 
upon years of faithful service rendered by 
our municipal officials and workers. Thank 

ou for your courtesy. 

7 My 3 of office as Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia portrayed an ever- 
widening living and moving picture of those 
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men and women, with whom such office 
afforded the opportunity and pleasure to 
mingle, and to carry on the duties and face 
the common problems touching the lives of 
at least a million and a half of the finest and 
most delightful people on earth—my fellow 
Washingtonians and nearby neighbors. 

The Commissioner's chair is the place of 
Tare opportunity to exercise and test one's 
ability to sit in judgment on the conduct and 
operation of the offices of the various de- 
partments of our municipal government. 
Endeavoring to always maintain the char- 
acter of the discerning and informed type 
of Commissioner and citizen, it is now, as it 
always has been, not difficult to state, with 
fear of having to retract, that the top offi- 
cial of every department in the District of 
Columbia government is a man or a woman 
fully qualified to handie the detailed burdens 
of their respective offices, aided and sup- 
ported by deputies and employees of high 
character, ability, training, and devotion, 

Here, in Washington, the skills, the knowl- 
edge and the experience of our engineers, 
sanitation experts, administrators, lawyers, 
enforcement authorities, traffic designers and 
students, welfare and health authorities, and 
leaders in all fields of community problems 
and needs, place this city among the better 
governed and operated of the Nation. 

I wish the opportunity might be afforded 
where the outstanding contribtuions of each 
of our local officials and workers could be 
more fully publicized and known, and in line 
with this hope, let me initiate such a pro- 
gram by referring this noon to the office of 
chief of police, and of the man who occupies 
that position, and his place in our com- 
munity's scheme of things. 

The Good Book speaks of the worlds of 
business, professions, and society which pass 
by the windows of every man’s home and 
office—those good worlds set apart by God 
for our personal and community benefit, 
but which some lawless segments of the 
human race take upon themselves to dese- 
crate, to control, and even attempt to de- 
stroy, 

It is with the need for action which 
arises immediately when these destroyers of 
orderly processes of living seek the disrup- 
tion of orderly processes of government, that 
prompts me to trespass upon your time and 
brotherly civic patience. 

Greed, hate, and passion form the bases 
for the commission of overt acts against so- 
ciety, Our peace and our safety are imme- 
diately jeopardized as violators skulk here 
and there, while the entire community be- 
comes alerted to the dangers in its midst. 
Crime stalks the homes, the family life, 
the streets, the alleys, the highways, the 
ordinary pursuits of law-abiding citizens, 
and fear and apprehension dwell in the 
hearts of men, women, and children through- 
out the city. 

But the truth of the old adage that crime 
does not pay immediately comes to the fore- 
front, as we contemplate those attributes 
of integrity and steadfastness of purpose 
which characterize the head of our law- 
enforcement agencies in the District of Co- 
Jumbia—the Chief of Police—and confidence 
and security again become a part of the dally 
lives of our citizens. 

This is not a personal laudation of Robert 
V. Murray, but an attempt to give my fellow 
residents a word picture, as seen through 
the eyes of a Commissioner, of why the men 
of the Metropolitan Police Department, under 
his leadership, are so eager to put into ac- 
tion, for our protection, their personal quali- 
ties and their police qualities and charac- 
teristics. The answer is founded on the 
principles of fair play which are an inherent 
component of the very life of Chief Murray, 
and his stern impartiality and full allegiance 
to duty in the administration of the police 
department. These are the controlling fac- 
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tors of his fellow workers’ unswerving loyalty 
to him and to their city. 

To draw this picture a little more clearly, 
however, I must resort to a few words con- 
cerning the man in action, that you might 
know what makes the wheels of crime pre- 
vention, detection, and deterrence revolve, 
and I am privileged to do this from years of 
personal knowledge and official coopera- 
tion. : 

Robert V. Murray is calm and placid 
on the exterior, blessed by an understanding 
heart and nature within, but he is a credit 
and an example of those basic requisites 
necessary to constitute an efficient and im- 
partial officer of the law, a fact demonstrat- 
ed over miany years of conscientious and un- 
blemished and unmarked service as a pri- 
vate, an officer, and now the honored chief 
of the finest police force in this country. 
The criminal and the would-be transgressor 
of the law cringe before such a man, 

No words of commendation or letters of 
recommendation are needed for this man to 
stand before his fellow members of the 
force or his fellow citizens, private or official, 
fearful that he might be guilty of betrayal 
of trust or of honor. His record is unassail- 
able, and the words of our former President 
Herbert Hooyer are so pertinent I repeat 
them: 

“No public man can be just a little crook- 
ed. There is no such thing as a no man's 
land between honesty and dishonesty. Our 
strength is not in politics, prices, or pro- 
duction. Our strength lies in spiritual con- 
cepts. It lies in public sensitiveness to 
evil.” 

In his appearances before the Board of 
Commissioners, of which I was a member, 
Robert V. Murray, accompanied by his dep- 
uties and other advisers, presented the 
problems of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment in a manner which at once betokened 
the gentlemanly qualities of the man, 
brought to light his thorough grasp of those 
problems in their relationship to the people 
and property whose safety and preservation 
he is charged with protecting, yet behind it 
all no traces of bitterness, hatred, or passion 
could possibly be detected. 

No evidence of acting or pretension. no 
tendency to present matters other than 
openly and objectively, no standing in the 
nonexistent no man’s land between honesty 
and dishonesty of thought or of action, were 
apparent, and his presence before the Board 
was never what might be termed a battle of 
wits, or subject to suspicion or deception. 

Promotions of subordinate officers, control, 


censure or other penalization of those mem- ` 


bers of the force who might have offended, 
changes in personnei, recommendations for 
the improvement of the processes of law 
and order, were submitted fully and defi- 
nitely on merit, on record of performance, 
and in the public interest. 

The Commissioners did not always agree 
with the recommendations by the Chief, or 
with the penalties imposed by boards created 
for the purpose of sifting and evaluating 
charges looking to the betterment of the 
service, and whenever either raised a doubt 
in favor of the one charged, Chief Murray 
readily suggested that the officer be accorded 
a second chance, unless, of course, circum- 
stances were such that doubts by the Com- 
missioners would prove of no avail. 

Fairness controiled his every move, but 
there was one definite and unswerving stand 
which Robert V. Murray took, and for which 
every Board of Commissioners has publicly 
applauded him, and for which organizations 
of men and women throughout the city are 
now applauding, and that is, regardless of 
consequences to himself, the best interests 
of the Metropolitan Police Department, and 
of all of the people of Washington, were and 
are always his main object and concern. 

The Chief needs no public salute, but the 
acclaim of all understanding and informed 
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citizens goes to the man for doing his job 
so well and so self-effacingly, the man who 
constantly exceeds the call of duty to make 
this city of all Americans worthy of its place 
the seat of the Government of the United 
tates. I am happy to say “thank you, 
Chief Murray.” 


Civil Aeronautics Board Praised for Their 
Resistance to Increase in Airline Pas- 
senger Fare Demands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it 
has come to my attention that a great 
deal of pressure has been brought to 
bear on our Government, and especially 
ca the Civil Aeronautics Board, to give 
the airlines an increase of 5 percent in 
passenger fares on tickets for transpor- 
tation between the United States and 
Europe. 

We all realize that there has been a 
tremendous increase in American pas- 
senger travel to Europe in recent years. 
I think we all agree that this travel is a 
mark of real progress in our relations 
with our European allies. This : is 
tremendously important in my opinion 
for two reasons. First, American trav- 
elers to Europe get to see firsthand and 
to understand the problems of European 
countries; second, and even more im- 
portant, they spend dollars in Europe 
that are vitally needed by every foreign 
country and thus aid the economy of 
those foreign countries. This of course 
is a relief to the nontraveling American 
taxpayer, for it reduces the amount 
needed by the economy of these friendly 
nstions, which in many respects is sup- 
ported by our mutual aid program. 

Fares to Europe are already far higher 
than comparable fares within the con- 
tinental limits of this country, which in 
fact means that every American tourist 
going to Europe is presently paying a 
premium on their European vacation. 
Raising the fares 5 percent would make 
it that much more difficult for Ameri- 
cans to travel abroad. 

Now I am sure that the operating 
costs to the airlines have gone up in 
the past year or so, particularly since 
the Suez crisis, which is the reason ad- 
vanced for a fare increase. But I am 
equally confident that their earnings 
must have gone up at least equally in 
view of the tremendous number of pas- 
sengers the airlines are carrying in over- 
seas transportation. 

If a need for fare increases is shown 
to our Government agencies, despite the 
outlined increase in passengers and reve- 
nues, I am sure that our Government 
will not stand in the way of these in- 
creases. Nevertheless, I do not think 
that the American people should be sub- 
jected to higher fares unless the higher 
fares are probably needed by the inter- 
continental airlines. 
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I am told that the reason our Civil 
Aeronautics Board would not approve 
the requests for higher fares is that the 
airlines did not show that an increase 
was needed. Under the circumstances, 
we should not only approve what the 
CAB has done, but insist that it not allow 
the foreign governments to push through 
a fare increase that will hit every Ameri- 
can traveler to Europe, the tourist, the 
businessman, and the Government em- 
ployees. 

It is a pleasure to praise one of our 
administration agencies, for recently ve 
have seen others who have not put the 
public interest first. I commend the 
CAB for their diligence in this matter. 


National Charter for Veterans of World 
War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include my statement before Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the House Judiciary 
Committee, in favor of a national char- 
ter for Veterans of World War I of the 
U: S. A., Inc.: 

STATEMENT or Hon. THomas J. Lane, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 
4, OF THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
FAVORING A NATIONAL CHARTER FOR VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD WAR I 
Mr. Chairman, the national organization 

titled, “Veterans of World War I of the 

U. S. A. Inc.,“ had its inception nearly 8 

years ago. 

It has grown steadily, year by year, until 
it now has almost 1,000 barracks covering 
46 States, the District of Columbia, Hono- 
lulu, and the Philippine Islands. 

This is the only organization that ex- 
clusively represents the 2,995,000 veterans of 
World War I. 

The State of Oregon has officially requested 
Congress to grant a Federal charter to this 
organization, and other States will soon fol- 
low that example. 

That this group is deserving of national 
recognition, is beyond question. 

At the present time, the veterans of World 
War I have no organization with a Federal 
charter that is designed solely to represent 
them. The need for this is apparent. For 
in its absence, the Nation has forgotten the 
contributions that these men and women 
made to the defense of our freedoms, and 
has neglected their legitimate interests, 
rights, and benefits. 

These 60-year-old veterans in spite of 40 
years attrition, still constitute the third 
largest- veterans’ group, exceeded only by 
the much younger veterans of World War IL, 
and of Korea. 

The veterans of World War I, should have 
an identity of their own, through an organi- 
zation that will not only perpetuate the 
unique memories and the loyal comradeship 
that cannot be shared with the veterans of 
other wars, but will speak up for them on 
legislation of concern to the veterans of 
1917-18, their dependents, and their widows. 

They need official recognition of an or- 
ganization that will represent their genera- 
tion of veterans. 
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Across the Nation, and in response to that 
heed, veterans of World War I, have organ- 
their 1 „as social centers for 
f special comradeship; as a means to 
Pea and express their viewpoint in the 
ta aunity on issues of public interest; and 
Pr the living symbol of their service and 
an Sacrifice in defense of the Nation dur- 
8 first worldwide challenge to our 

oms. 

These aging veterans, large in number, 
xato not rewarded with the benefits that we 

Xtended to the veterans of subsequent wars. 
ene cannot remedy this oversight by pro- 
ing retroactive entitlement to education 
75 on-the- job training, or other benefits, 
an We can honor them with a Federal 
8 arter of recognition that will enable them 
Press for legislative attention to their 
Problems. 
5 time goes on, the Nation will need the 
Senne of World War I as the senior vet- 
rans group, to perpetuate the meaning of 
Cur participation in that first global con- 

‘ct, sọ that their sacrifices and their courage 
Will inspire succeeding generations. 

Almost 39 years have passed since that 
war ended. 

And in that time, two other and larger 
Soups of veterans have come home to enter 

hose veteran organizations not limited to 
b Ose who served in any one conflict. It is 
ut natural for the younger veterans because 
= their superior numbers to take charge, 
ut it also means that the older veterans 
ve no place of their own. Their mem- 
ries and their interests differ from those of 
eir sons and daughters who served in 
World War II, or in some cases, those of 
their grandchildren who fought in Korea. 
8 As one of them, I ask for official recogni- 
fon of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U. S. A., Inc. 
i I cannot conceive of any objections to 
*gislative approval of a national charter for 
An organization that is nationwide in scope: 
whose broad objectives are patriotic; and 
hose members served the Nation with a de- 
Yotion that commands our attention and 
respect, 


Registration Now Put at 25 Percent— 
New Stimulus Expected in South to 
Lowering Vote Bars to Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 


very much interested in an article which 
Appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post written by Robert C. Jensen, a staff 
reporter. The Washington Post head- 
lines this item by stating, “New Stimulus 
Expected in South to Lowering Vote 
Bars to Negro.” ‘This article mentions 
11 of the Southern States and I would 
like to correct this statement as it refers 
to South Carolina. 

Mr. Jensen states, and I quote: 

Despite the obstacles placed in the Negro’s 
Way, “there is evidence that he is on the 
Move politically. This can be attributed to 
the new kind of leadership found among 
Negroes today.“ 


I would like very much for the author 
Of this article to give me some informa- 


tion as to the obstacles placed in either 
the white or colored people's path to 
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prevent them from voting or offering for 
a political office. 

I have been in politics for a long time 
in South Carolina and I have never 
heard of any obstacles being placed in 
the way of any person who desired to 
vote or run for political office. This is 
the type of propaganda that we people 
in the South are continually having to 
fight. 


Youth Fitness Means National Fitness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
both from the standpoint of promoting 
youth fitness and also for the purpose 
of deterring juvenile delinquency, it is 
my strong conviction that more atten- 
tion and study should be given to pro- 
grams benefiting the Nation's youth. 

With this goal in mind, I have intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 7875, to establish a 
Civic Health Through Athletic and Men- 
tal Proficiency Society, setting up a na- 
tional system of awards for athletic and 
cultural achievement. Those earning 
awards would be called Champs, after 
the initial letters of the society's title. 
My bill is currently pending before the 
Special Education Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

To focus attention on the need for 
expanded and more effective programs 
for youth, the President has created a 
Council on Youth Fitness made up of 
outstanding national leaders who are in- 
terested in this important field. The 
hard-working executive director of the 
President's Council is Dr. Shane Mac- 
Carthy, a native of Ireland and the 
father of five children. The impor- 
tance of fitness is crucial in Dr. Mac- 
Carthy’s thinking. Otherwise, he be- 
lieves we will become a race subservient 
to our many “gadgets.” 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert a speech entitled 
“Punching for Fitness,” which Dr. Mac- 
Carthy delivered at Pocatello, Idaho, on 
April 3, 1957, on the occasion of the 
National Intercollegiate Boxing Tourna- 
ment, in which athletes from 16 colleges 
participated. Dr. MacCarthy highly 
praises athletic activities, such as box- 
ing, in developing physical fitness. 

The speech follows: 

PUNCHING FOR FITNESS 

This gathering is uniquely singular for 
many reasons, not the least of which is the 
healthy implication for boxing in educa- 
tional institutions when the president of 
a young and thriving college came from his 
academic environment to introduce me to 
you tonight. As I arrived in this beautiful 
town, tucked away in the intermountain 
West, I noticed that Pocatello is called The 
Gateway City.“ and the thought occurred 
that this national tournament, so thor- 
oughly and scrupulously planned, might 
become the gateway or portal to wider par- 
ticipation in the art of boxing if some of 
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the ideas we develop this evening will be 
followed by you and by others, I am thrilled 
to be a part of this occasion which claims 
the eyes of the Nation by bringing together 
the National Intercollegiate Boxing Coaches 
Association and their contenders for top 
honors, but I am disappointed, I must con- 
fess, that no more than 13 institutions are 
represented among the entrants, It would 
be fitting if there were 13 times 13—yes, I 
would like to see even 13 times that total 
participating because each wisely conceived 
and properly conducted sport has its con- 
tribution to make to fitness. 

Our discussions in the President’s Coun- 
cil frequently use the phrase “Youth fit- 
ness is national fitness,” showing the wide 
impact of this program, One can't turn off 
the spigot of humanity and say, “Stop 
growing, stay young.” Young boys and 
girls are becoming men and women every 
day. In other words, we can't. have a pocket 
of fitness in a nation of ill fitness. Thus, as 
youth fitness is part of the mosaic of na- 
tional strength, so does boxing, the art of 
boxing, mind you, as distinguished from 
prize fighting, occupy a prominent place 
among the scores of sports which beckon 
us into activity. 

As we examine the subject of youth fit- 
ness, it is appropriate that we look briefly 
at the method by which civilization de- 
velops. 

First, the stage of rugged, primal ground - 
breaking, the going west of young men and 
women to establish themselves as many did 
here in Pocatello—a frontier of the West. 
This time of setting up something upon the 
virgin terrain—be it even a hovel—a lowly 
home— is the period when people are active, ` 
when people unwittingly are exercising and 
having very little need for vicarious meth- 
ods of getting their energy from pills. 

Second, comes the period when the as- 
semblage of houses develops the town, and 
towns give to living the urban concept 
where commodities are needed. Then ma- 
chines grind out the products, giving rise 
to the industrial age. To make, manufac- 
ture, distribute, repair, and maintain such 
commodities, the industrial and business 
factors of society grow. 

Third, as the nation becomes a major eco- 
nomic unity, it looks toward cultural, social 
welfare, and such other phases of life. This 
is the time when comforts have a very natu- 
ral tendency to make us forget the need for 
physical activity for health. People have 
the necessities, and they begin to look for 
the niceties of life. At this time, the inevi- 
table human tendency is to put first the 
aspect of ease and soft enjoyment. 

In this analysis, I ask the question, “Where 
are we as a nation?” And I think you will 
agree with me that we are certainly in the 
third stage of tremendous cultural and 
economic development. We are at a peak 
of progress, indeed, which reminds me of 
not so many years ago in New York State, 
when I climbed Mount Marcy, the highest 
of the Adirondacks, and at its summit had 
that very feeling—there’s no place to go but 
down. 

This is the question that pertains to our 
country today— Where are we going?“ The 
inventions we have, and thank God we have 
tremendous ability to invent, are an indica- 
tion of how we can take an idea and trans- 
late it to action outside the confines of any 
laboratory. But these inventions aimed at 
softness and cushioned comfort do have a 
tendency to take the toil out of work and 
the activity out of motion itself, 

This is the moment when wonders lose 
their awe, as the human frame can be 
strapped into plane and propelled through 
space not once, not twice, but three times 
as fast as the speed of sound itself. This is 
the moment when the little infants, before 
they can talk, and long before they can walk, 
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sit and look at actions taking place thou- 
sands of miles away, not astounded in the 
least by the tremendous degree of scientific 
inventiveness that they are witnessing. 

While we enjoy, as we should, all of the 
gadgets and technological products that we 
have brought into our society, you and I, as 
adult members of that society, tend to mini- 
mize or ignore the tremendous obligation to 
compensate in the realm of physical exer- 
cise for the inactivity that is brought about 
by such inventions. Today any noticeable 
exercise of the leg while driving is almost 
eliminated because the power is put into 
the brake. Turning a car left or right can 
be done even with the smallest shred of 
movement of a little finger, because the 
power is in the steering. Yes, this is the 
moment when softness has become a pattern 
of life, affecting even games, where too often, 
for no health reason, the participant reduces 
the exercise factor to an absolute minimum. 

Therefore, gentlemen, in this advanced yet 
soft pattern of life, I think all of us owe a 
debt of gratitude to our President, that in the 
year which has just passed he took cogni- 
zance of the situation, sounded the alert, and 
convened a meeting on the fitness of youth. 
I am convinced what he did can have a more 
far-reaching effect on the health and fitness 
of our Nation than many an activity that 
won headline space. 

When it was said to the President's Con- 
ference on Youth Fitness, convened at An- 
napolis, that words like “strategy” and “tac- 
tics” mean very little unless the human fac- 
tor exists behind them, the challenge was 
given to us to attempt to do something about 
the prevailing national pattern of sedentary 
habits. Among the many recommendations 
coming from that conference were two of 
major import: ; 

First. That there be established a top-level 
organization to take official cognizance of the 
necessity for youth fitness in today’s mode 
of life, From this came the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness. 

Second. That a mechanism be designed to 
carry the alert of the fitness story to the 
country. This was the basis for the Presi- 
dent's Citizens Advisory Committee on Fit- 
ness of American Youth. 

The task of the council is twofold: Coor- 
dination and stimulation of programs. 


COORDINATION 


This word of many syllables might mean 
everything or very little. In this instance, 
coordination is needed because we ascer- 
tained that approximately 30 diverse units 
of national government have some direct or 
indirect responsibility for youth affairs and, 
therefore, it is essential that each know what 
the other is doing or planning to do and, in 
that sense, attempt to have coordination-in- 
action. We do not interpret this function 
to mean the building of a large coordinating 
organization with a responsibility for doing 
what others should do, P 


STIMULATION OF PROGRAMS 


This means that we will attempt to aid 
persons and organizations throughout the 
country to do what they can within their 
own resources to help in the attainment of 
youth fitness. Accordingly, this is a respon- 
sibility of service, of encouragement, recog- 
nizing that the actual programing belongs 
in every home, in every school, and in every 
community. Though the fitness job has a 
task for every kind of organization, none per- 
haps has a more unique opportunity for 
action than yours at this present moment. 

I should make it clear that we are discuss- 
ing youth fitness—not just physical fitness 
but total fitness—with all components 
granted appropriate weight—-spiritual, emo- 
tional, mental, social, and physical, with 
physical activities providing the springboard 
for our particular function. The President's 
Council has not been devised simply to give 
lip service to physical education. We are 
looking for tangible, visible results—tfor 
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habits, attitudes, and skills on the part of 
all our young boys and girls to want to be 
physically active. Tonight we talk only 
of boys. 

Many fitness philosophers are abroad in 
the land, varying in their interpretation and 
in their emphasis. A goodly number say 
that in the attainment of physical fitness by 
regular and well-planned activity, no strenu- 
ous competitive sports and no bodily contact 
athletic endeavors are needed and, therefore, 
should not be encouraged. And.such minds 
consider boxing as anathema. I am inclined 
to think that in most of these cases the 
opposition is to prizefighting and not to the 
art of boxing, by failing to distinguish nicely 
between these two very different undertak- 
ings. Your first task, therefore, is a tremen- 
dous public relations responsibility so that 
the minds of parents, educators of all cate- 
gories, and responsible officials in our society 
know clearly what you mean by boxing. 
Their thinking is influenced by the fear of 
serious injury or indefinite impairment to 
the contestants. This negative approach is 
the offspring of a complex that sees the con- 
testants’ objective only as bloodletting and 
the head knockout blow, rather than the 
scoring of points by means of skillful maneu- 
vers while the contestants are adequately and 
appropriately protected with the carefully 
devised equipment now available—and re- 
quired in college boxing and more being 
planned. Thus, whatever I say on behalf of 
boxing, please realize that I am interested in 
it as an art (call it The Manly Art of Self- 
Defense, if you will, or even something more 
apt) and not in one fighter slugging his 
opponent to the horizontal. 

I'm thinking of the artful sport in which 
numerous mental and physical movements 
comprise the activity—the advance, quick 
and slow; the pivot; the feint; the block; the 
duck; the shift—drop, quick, and rear; the 
slipping to inside and outside guard; the 
jab; the parry—inside and outside; and 
many more. 

‘Not too long ago I had the pleasure of a 
thorough visit of the facilities of West Point, 
which is in a very real sense a laboratory of 
fitness. It is interesting to note that every. 
cadet is required to box as part of his well- 
rounded physical education and fitness pro- 
gram. There, boxing is supervised closely 
and it was in this kind of training that the 
leadership characteristics of many of our 
most illustrious military leaders were formed. 
Here are some widely known and well- 
respected service personalities, all members 
of boxing teams, and some were team cap- 
tains and champions, Their achievements 
through the years show mental alertness and 
personality of the best caliber: Adm. H. H. 
Henderson, USN; Adm. M. V. O'Regan, USN; 
Capt. Slade Cutter, USN; Capt. W, G. Chap- 
ple, USN; Capt. Bob Foley, USN; Col. Rivers 
Morrell, USMC; Ma]. Gen. J. W. Harmony; 
Lt. Col. A. A. Jordan; Lt. Col. W. C. Me- 
Glothin; Maj. Gen. W. H. Maglin; Lt. Gen, 
C. B. Stone; Maj. Gen. C. F. Fritsche; Maj. 
Gen. E. W. Barnes; Col. T. J. M. Shanley. 

To this could be added successful leaders 
of business, medicine, law, and politics who, 
rather than being impaired by their experi- 
ence in school boxing, learned much in this 
sport to benefit them in later life. 

Appropriate, also, is it at this point to 
quote from a statement with which Dr. 
Philip Barba of Philadelphia, an eminent 
pediatrician, arrested the attention at a 
special session of a recent conference of the 
American Association of Pediatrics, liberally 
attended by professionals in the fields of 
health and physical education and recrea- 
tion, to discuss youth fitness: 

“I feel that competition is essential for 
our youth. I feel that the body contact 
sports are not too harmful and are really a 
natural expression of an inner need. I have 
never seen healthy young animals coexist 
without body contact play. I feel that my 
job is not to prevent or prohibit such acti- 
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vity but to see that it is guided and properly 
supervised. I do not mean merely putting a 
watcher on the playground while the young- 
sters run around knocking each other down: 
I mean real instruction and real inspiration. 

Dr. Barba continued: 

“I am not impressed by the danger of 
physical injury in well directed and super- 
vised athletic competition at any age 
bracket. Examination of accident ward 
records will show many more injuries from 
unavoidable accidents and unsupervised play 
in homes and streets. The safety is in the 
supervision and in discouraging the do or 
die tactics of coaches.” 

Applying this philosophy to our subject 
of punching for fitness or boxing in educa- 
tion, I suggest that three items be avoided: 

1. Don't stage intercollegiate boxing, or 
any kind of boxing in education, as a gladia- 
tor show for the satisfaction of bloodthirsy 
spectators. Instead, give this sport the same 
kind of face and significance your athletic 
departments accord to the popular games on 
the ball field, court, and track by emphasiz- 
ing adequate and appropriate training, skill, 
stamina, and sportsmanship. Make your 
appeal to the fine sense of appreciation of 
wholesomeness, competitive spirit, and toP 
condition that should always characterize 
collegiate participants and onlookers. 

2. Don't allow boxing in education to be 
the training ground for the professional 
fighting ring. To do so is to pervert the 
function of the gymnasium and the purposes 
of education. If proper attention is given 
to boxing and education as contrasted with 
fighting and prize ring, the gymnasium, or 
that part of it devoted to personal develop- 
ment by means of boxing, becomes a labora- 
tory for cultivating basic qualities of fitness 
for meeting the demands of the business, 
professional, and civic world beyond the 
campus boundaries. 

3. Do not consider the professional fighting 
champion as the paragon of youth fitness. 
Much more beneficial is the yardstick used 
recently by a well-known national maga- 
zine when it staged a silver-anniversary 
award to ascertain the most worthy recipi- 
ents for accolade from among those who 
were sports champions 25 years ago. They 
found men of prowess in many walks of 
life who had taken into business and the 
professions the lessons learned in the areas 
of athletic competition. 

Positively, therefore: 

1. The first big task is that of winning 
friends and confidence for boxing in educa- 
tion. Parents, teachers, and community 
leaders must understand clearly what you 
mean. Then you must live up to the charge 
to do what you preach. 

2. Why not stop aping the professional 
prize ring psychology and think anew with 
depth and courage about what is called 
the manly art? If it is worthy of the 
name Fart“ consider the possible similari- 
ties between boxing in our context and other 
sports for example, fencing. No one tends 
to classify this as an undesirable sport that 
should be avoided even though the acciden- 
tal dropping of the rubber tip could make the 
foil a penetrating piece of steel. In fact, for 
poise, posture, agility, maneuverability, and 
other benefits to the human physique, few, 
if any, sports equal fencing. Viewing box- 
ing in this light—substitute the glove for the 
foil and act in similar manner, with the 
thrust and the parry and the objective of 
scoring points rather than injuring an op- 
ponent and breaking him into submission. 

3. Conscientious consideration will sug- 
gest initiative and variety not now followed 
by any schools. For example, why nat stage 
boxing bouts in education by having A as- 
sume the offensive in round one and B the 
defensive. In round two, they would re- 
verse positions, and in the third and final 
round, allow A and B to mingle offense and 
defense. Precedent for this suggestion is 
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found in school wrestling where A is given 
the Position for the first 30 seconds, B gets 
A 8 the second 80 seconds, and then 
pe wrestle for advantage in the third 
4. If boxing were conducted in this artful 
anne, with proper head protection and the 
prog! designed gloves, then it could well 
ve a useful sport for fitness at the high 
én 1 as well as at the college level, where 
= tests could be conducted on an intra- 
ural, nondecision basis. 
Re With this approach a vast reservoir of 
in boxing and confidence in the 
tete as a part of the fitness process in edu- 
tion could be developed. From such wide 
K pation would come those with God- 
ven ability to represent their schools at 
such tournaments as this. Never should we 
— the contestants to be so-called ama- 
— boxers who have been “fighting” out- 
e of schoo] environs and who may be us- 
this as merely a steppingstone of ex- 
ce to a career in professional fighting. 
6. In fact, recognizing that habits and de- 
3 begin early in life, I would like to see 
Y Sons (even in their grade-school days) 
= many of the benefits that come from 
© thorough training associated with box- 
ing. Rope skipping, bag punching, shadow 
boxing, wouid lend much to the coordina- 
tion of little boys. You are familiar with 
t happens when a student of college 
l, considering himself a well-coordinated 
Physical specimen, laces on boxing gloves 
‘Or the first time in his life and begins to 
Punch a bag. The display is normally ridicu- 
, While the bag hits the boy on the nose 
than he hits it om the leather. Ima- 
the fun and benefit children in the ele- 


“y: And, lastly, broaden your concept of 
eee and champion“ so that the hori- 


Of poise, footwork, defense, temper control 
(Sportsmanship), etc. 

If, therefore, you rethink the components 
Of boxing in education and you retool facili- 
ties and programs accordingly, still be pati- 
ent as you ride the blows of continued criti- 

from skeptical persons, but don't 
backpedal on principle. Keep your minds 
and hearts set in the right directfon as you 
Continue to punch for the fitness of our 
Youth through boxing. 

Remember that for youth fitness we're 
Not looking for crowd appeal but for crowd 
Of participants. To achieve this goal in the 
Tight manner I suggest that the National 
. Collegiate Boxing Coaches Association might 
Well give consideration to the establishment 
of a youth fitness committee. 


School 88 Assistance Act of 
1957 


SPEECH 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize 
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Federal assistance to the States and local 
communities in financing an unexpanded 
program of school construction so as to elim- 
inate the national shortage of classrooms, 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have introduced a bill which I feel will 
meet the school construction needs im- 
mediately and is so understandable that 
I believe anyone can see its advantages 
almost at a glance, My bill reads as 
follows: 

That 1 percent of the moneys collected 
annually as Federal income and corporate 
taxes shall be returned in quarterly install- 
ments to the State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (as the case may be), from 
which such Federal income and corporate 
taxes were derived, to be used for school 
construction; except that no amount in ex- 
cess of $100 million shall be returned to any 
State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia for any annual period pursuant to the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
be effective with respect to moneys collected 
as Federal income and corporate taxes for 
the calendar years 1958, 1959, and 1950. 

When H. R. 1 is up for amendment, 
I intend to offer this bill as an amend- 
ment. If enacted it will provide a re- 
turn of moneys to the various States in 
the amount equal to 1 percent of the 
Federal income and corporate taxes paid 
28 State on a quarterly installment 

The bill which we are considering pro- 
vides for setting up a Federal authority 
with a commission to administer this 
program. We all know that when Fed- 
eral funds are expended, there must be 
some type of Federal control, and the 
rules and regulations set up by the com- 
mission will without a doubt have to be 
recognized and complied with by the 
State agencies. It has been pointed out 
that many States would not presently 
have sufficient laws to accept this money. 

My bill would make it easy from a 
fiscal standpoint as the money is re- 
turned to the States and could only be 
used for school construction purposes. 
The bill would only be effective for the 
calendar years of 1958, 1959, and 1960, 
and during that time would return to 
the States far in excess of the moneys 
provided under the Kelley bill. If the 
Kelley bill should go into effect the tax- 
payers of the various States would be 
required to match the Federal fund 
through local and State taxes. 

I have provided that no State should 
receive in excess of $100 million a year. 
This limitation only applies to the State 
of New York, but I feel there is an equity 
owing to the fact that so many nation- 
wide corporate entities are domiciled in 
the State of New York, and there should 
be no objection to that limitation. 

Many of the States under my plan 
would receive more money than is pro- 
vided by H. R. 1. Some of the poorer 
States would have a difficult time rais- 
ing the matching requirements. The 
philosophy of need has been greatly re- 
duced from the original Eisenhower pro- 
gram and is based on the need which 
has been established in the past. With 
the great shift in population no one 
knows where the greatest need for school 
housing may be 3 to 5 years from now. 
I believe the provisions of my bill are 
fair and equitable and should not be ob- 
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jected to by anyone. If the States can- 
not use the amount of money returned 
to them during the yearly period, there 
would be nothing against stretching 
their building program out over the next 
5 years or more. 

I trust that when my amendment is 
offered as a substitute for H. R..1 that 
the Congress in its wisdom might see fit 
to adopt this program which most cer- 
tainly is one of equity to every State. 
I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress feels that our educational system 
should be completely within the control 
of the separate States. I believe our 
educational system should be competi- 
tive in order to provide the best edu- 
cational facilities to perpetuate our 
American way of life. Iam very fearful 
of the results of Federal control of any 
kind and will appreciate your support 
of my amendment. 


~ 


The Federal Maritime Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Rrcorp newspaper stories con- 
cerning a recent case before the Federal 
Maritime Board which should be of in- 
terest to the Members of Congress, 

The stories follow: 

[From the Washington Post of July 12, 1957] 
Hawai STOP or Company's SHIPS ASKED 


The Pacific Far East Line, Inc., of San 
Francisco, charged in district court here yes- 
terday that the Federal Maritime Board is 
supporting a near-perfect monopoly in de- 
nying it the right to stop in Hawalli, 

The company asked the court to set aside 
a May 14 ruling by the Board refusing its 
application to call three times a month at 
Hawaii in connection with its service be- 
tween the West Coast and Guam. It 
charged that the Matson Navigation Co. was 
being favored. 

“Matson carries over 95 percent of the 
cargo moving in the Pacific Coast-Hawall 
trade,” PFEL told the court. 

A Maritime Board examiner recommended 
after hearings that PFEL be permitted to 
stop in Hawali, but the Board, in a 2 to 1 
decision May 14, overruled him, 

PFEL has asked the Board to reconsider 
its decision. A Board spokesman said the 
request would be put on the docket, 

The complaint filed in district court said 
the Board “erred in failing to find, as the 
examiner found, that Matson, rather than 
PFEL, would have the advantage in obtain- 
ing cargo, because of Matson's intimate 
ownership, control, management, and other 
relationships with the shippers and receiy- 
ers of the principal commodities, and Mat- 
son's long experience in the Hawaii trade.” 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce of 
July 12, 1957] 

MONOPOLY AID CHARGE FILED AGAINST FMB 
The Federal Maritime Board was charged 

in Federal district court of supporting a 

near-perfect monopoly by the Matson Navi- 

gation Co. in its trade between Pacific coast 

ports and Hawail, 
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The charge was made by attorneys repre- 
senting the Pacific Far East Line, to whom 
the Board has refused permission to call at 
Hawaii three times a month with unsubsi- 
dized vessels that are in service between 
the west coast and the Island of Guam. 

According to Odell Kominers, PFEL coun- 
sel, “Matson carries over 95 percent of the 
cargo moving in the Pacific coast-Hawaii 
trade.” 

The court was asked to set aside the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board's ruling of May 14, 
which favored Matson. 

PFEL complained to the court that the 
Board did not give a sound reason for its 
decision and failed also to consider the man- 
ner in which this monopoly has been 
achieved and exploited, and its repugnance 
to the antitrust laws. 

The petition to the court cites a recom- 
mended decision by one of the Federal Mari- 
time Board's own examiners who held that 
Pacific Far East Lines’ application to enter 
the Hawaiian trade should be granted. 

Named as defendants in the complaint 
filed today were Clarence G. Morse, Chair- 
man of the Maritime Board and Maritime 
Administrator, and board member Thomas 
E. Stakem, Jr., both of whom voted against 
the report of the examiner and a supporting 
report of the public counsel, as well as vice 
chairman Ben E. Guill, who voted for grant- 
ing Far East the right to make calls in 
Hawaii. 

The board's decision that Matson was ex- 
clusively a domestic unsubsidized operator 
and, therefore, could properly be protected, 
was challenged. The motion cited the fact 
that Matson wholly owns, controls, and op- 
erates Oceanic Steamship Corp., a subsidized 
international line and is, therefore, in exactly 
the same position as Pacific Far East which 
also operates a subsidized route between the 
west coast and the Far East. 

“The board and Administration,” states 
the complaint, “erred in failing to find, as 
the examiner found, that Matson, rather 
than Pacific Far East Lines, would have the 
advantage in obtaining cargo, because of 
Matson’s intimate ownership, control, man- 
agement, and other relationships with the 
shippers and receivers of the principal com- 
modities, and Matson’s long experience in 
the Hawaii trade.” 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce of 
July 19, 1957] 
New OPINION ON MATSON TIEUP ASKED 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER (Democrat, 
of Oregon), again called on Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., for an opinion as to 
whether relations between the Matson Navi- 
gation Co. and certain economic interests 
in Hawaiian Islands constitutes a monopoly. 

The Oregon Democrat said that the answer 
to an earlier inquiry on the same subject 
made by Assistant Attorney General Victor R. 
Hansen did not seem to go beyond a possible 
technical violation of the Clayton Act. 

The Hansen letter, according to Senator 
Nevupercer, did not answer the question, 
“Does a monopoly in fact exist under the 
system of intricate ownership which charac- 
terizes the dominant economic interests of 
Hawaii? If this is in fact a monopoly is its 
operation completely free of violation of the 
antitrust laws?” 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the du 
Pont-General Motors case was cited by Sena- 
tor NEUBERGER as indicating that some trans- 
actions which might previously have been 
regarded as beyond the reach of the antitrust 
laws “may still be within the remedial pro- 
visions of those statutes.” 

The Pacific Far East Line, whose applica- 
tion to the Federal Maritime Board for per- 
mission to serve Hawaii was recently turned 
down in a 2 to 1 decision, has been making 
the same monopoly charges against Matson 
and has filed suit in the Federal district 
court here accusing the Federal Maritime 
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Board of aiding in the preservation of the 
alleged monopoly. 

In his letter to the Attorney General, 
Senator NEUBERGER charged that Matson 
President Randolph Sevier had admitted that 
there was a strong community of interests 
between his company and large Hawalian 
sugar interests and that executives of 4 of 
the so-called big 5 form Matson's advisory 
board. 


Where Would You Build It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time I have observed advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines in- 
viting new businesses to certain States 
on the basis that State taxes are advan- 
tageously low. In my State of Michigan, 
quite a controversy has been in progress 
as to whether State taxes are at best 
discouraging new business from com- 
ing to the Wolverine State and at worst 
actually causing industries to move 
away. In connection with this dispute, 
which vitally effects the future prosper- 
ity of Michigan, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following editorial, taken 
from the Flint (Mich.) Journal of July 
23, be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

WHERE Wovutp You Bums Ir? 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams says it Is “ex- 
tremely doubtful” that Michigan taxes have 
been the sole influence in the decision of a 
big steel manufacturing firm to locate a new 


. $16 million plant in Ohio. 


The Detroit firm had announced that it 
intended to locate the new plant in Ohio, be- 
cause the tax outlook for corporations in 
Michigan is not at all encouraging. 

‘This comes in the wake of a dispute over 
the effect of Michigan tax policies on business 
in this State. Critics have pointed out that 
existing taxes and Williams’ insistence on in- 
stituting a corporation tax have resulted in 
some Michigan firms locating new plants in 
other States, and in decisions of other man- 
ufacturing plants not to locate facilities in 
Michigan. 

Williams has denied all along that this 
is the case, and has produced statistics to 
show that the number of jobs has increased 
in Michigan. His critics contend that his 
figures are in error, and that even if they 
were right they do not reflect the number 
of new jobs which might have been created 
here had it not been for the tax situation. 

In commenting on the decision of the 
Detroit firm to build in Ohio, Williams ap- 
pears to have retreated a bit from his earlier 
position. “From what we know of the back- 
ground in this matter,” he said, “it is much 
more likely that while taxes may have had 
some influence, the deciding factor was the 
existence of a steel plant on the site at 
Canton (Ohio).“ 

His admission that taxes may have had 
some influence“ is significant. Heretofore 
he has refused to concede that taxes have in- 
fluenced any such decisions at all. 

And now he says he is willing to talk it 
over with business and industrial leaders. 
His office door is always open to them, and 
he will listen to what they have to say. 

Soapy’s legal adviser, Alfred B. Fitt, refuses 
to back down even that much. 

Addressing a group of Republicans, in Ing- 
ham County last week, Fitt stated that State 
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and local taxes are a secondary consideration 
in locating a new industrial plant. 

“This is so,” he said, “because, even in 
States considered to be high-tax States, the 
actual tax cost of doing business is tiny com- 
pared to freight costs, labor supply and costs, 
availability of water and transportation, and 
so on.” 

Michigan’s location “off the geographical 
mainstream” has given the State a competi- 
tive disadvantage in consideration of freight 
costs, he said. 

He is absolutely right of course. Other 
costs are higher than tax costs. Taxes are 
a secondary consideration in locating new 
industrial plants. Michigan is off the geo- 
graphical mainstream and therefore is at 3 
competitive disadvantage with other States 
whose locations result in lower freight costs. 

Conceding the accuracy of those state- 
ments, do they not constitute good reason 
why Michigan, which is reputed by im 
observers to be a high-tax State, should offer 
a tax advantage to industry to counter- 
balance the competitive disadvantatge crest- 
ed by these other factors? 

Are not those statements good arguments 
for reducing, or at least maintaining, the 
present level of Michigan industrial taxes? 

Why pile disadvantage on disadvantage 
and hope to attract new industry or even 
maintain what we have? 

It doesn't take very much intelligence to 
recognize that taxes are a factor in decid- 
ing where to locate a new plant. Taxes are 
a cost of doing business, just as are such 
things as the price of raw materials, wages, 
and salaries, the cost of getting a product 
to market, and so on. 

These other costs being equal, taxes can 
be the deciding factor. 

Suppose someone wants to build a neW 
factory in this area. And suppose the choice 
narrows down to two locations—one in Ohio 
and the other in Michigan. Careful investi- 
gation discloses that the two locations are 
about comparable as far as labor supply and 
cost, availability and cost of raw materials, 
transportation costs, etc., are concerned. 

But Ohio offers a better break in taxes 
than does Michigan. Furthermore, the Ohio 
Governor emphasizes that Ohio taxes are 
stabilized, while the Governor of Michigan 
keeps insisting that a corporation tax must 
be assessed in his State. 

Where is that new plant going to be built? 
And who will benefit from the new Jobs that 
will result? v 

It is just about that simple isn't it? 


Classroom “Contributions” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the propriety of the Federal 
Government entering upon a program of 
participating in the operation of the 
public schools of the Nation, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the member- 
ship a very excellent discussion of this 
subject. The discussion is contained in 
an editorial appearing in the Gastonia 
(N. C.) Gazette on July 24, 1957. 

It is general knowledge in the State of 
North Carolina that the policy of this 
great newspaper has always been to lead 
the battle for any improvement in pub- 
lic school education. It is, therefore, 
significant that the thoughts expressed 
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by the staff of that great newspaper be 
Badu considered by those of us who 
ve the responsibility to participate in 
205 2 decision with ref - 
e future of o 
schools ur public 
ee Pleased to be able to direct the 
ntion of my colleagues to this mag- 
nificent editorial. 
The editorial follows: 
CLASSROOM “‘ConTRIBUTIONS” 
One of the most controversial issues of this 
3 time is Federal aid for States. 
Pia umerous, indeed, have been the debates 
in the subject and right now there is pend- 
Ste in the House and Senate of the United 
tes a Federal aid measure that has caused 
ted debate. 
tion One deals with Federal aid for educa- 
On the face of it the plan for the 
eral Government to aid States in educa- 
1 With vast sums of money might seem 
Sasible. However, the Gazette, opposed to 
eral aid in any form, sharply disagrees 
those who are in favor of Federal 
Money coming into the States. 
One of the largest and outstanding finan- 
institutions in the United States, the 
National City Bank of New York, re- 
cently came out with some views on the 
Subject of Federal aid for education. Title of 
the expression of views on the subject was, 
Classroom Contributions“. 
In setting forth its views on the subject 
t bank brought home forcibly its opposi- 
ion to Federal aid for education with these 


“It is Indeed hard to see how the tradi- 
mal decentralization of Government in 
ca will have any chance for survival 
Once the school systems begin to teach chil- 
the virtues of Federal financial support 
and control. The President’s contention that 
y tes and municipalities have been neg- 
ectful in meeting school needs really rep- 
Tesents an indictment of the people in their 
Votes on proposals to raise money for school 
s, It is also an indictment of the 
Federal Government's own fiscal policies 
Which have preempted so much of the money 
le are willing to pay in taxes that they 
naturally feel some reserve in voting still 
higher taxes.” 

These views are in accord with those of 

e Gazette, even though we are aware of 
the fact that North Carolina stands to net 
More Federal aid for education than any 
State in the Union. Federal allotment re- 
eints for North Carolina are $11.8 million, 
With estimated tax payments being $4.8 mil- 
lion, making net receipts $7.5 million. 

The Gazette feels that North Carolina, as 
Well as other States, would be a lot better 
Cf if something were done toward revising 
the Federal Government tax structure and 
Permitting the States to keep more of their 
Own money and conduct their schools and 
Other projects on their own. 

Federal aid, the Gazette wants to point out 
azain, is a vicious practice. It's a threat to 
States rights, and we trust that the Federal 
Ald for education bill will be beaten. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
EON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
Was much interested in the ceremonies 
here in the House last week in com- 
memoration of the meeting 109 years 
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ago at Seneca Falls, N. Y., which 
launched the movement which resulted 
in the 19th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and the opportunity for women to 
exercise the full rights of citizenship, 
including the precious right to vote. 

Women now constitute the majority 
of the voters in the United States. Asa 
rule, women are very jealous of the 
privilege and cast their votes in most 
cases after only the most serious con- 
sideration of the issues and of the candi- 
dates. 

In my still relatively short career in 
politics as a local leader in the Demo- 
cratic Party and as a candidate for of- 
fice, I have been deeply impressed by the 
serious manner in which women’s groups 
demand to know the full facts on polit- 
ical issues. It is always a challenge to 
speak to a group of women in a political 
campaign because they are always in- 
sistent on knowing what a candidate in- 
tends to do about the issues which af- 
fect the families and the average individ- 
ual. : 

I was pleased to note in connection 
with the activities commemorating the 
Seneca Falls meeting of 1848 that one of 
our great Pennsylvanian Democratic 
women, our national committeewoman, 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, was paid de- 
servedly high tribute for her efforts over 
the years in spotlighting the role of 
women in politics and in national life. 
She has been an inspiration to every 
Democratic woman in Pennsylvania 
active in politics, and I salute her for 
her energy and her skill in furthering 
those causes in which she is vital 
interested. S 

One of my major projects as a Mem- 
ber of Congress is the enactment of leg- 
islation of which I am a sponsor to 
establish by law the principle of equal 
pay for women in performing work sim- 
ilar to that performed by men. 

My bill, H. R. 8274, which I introduced 
on June 20 finds, as a matter of congres- 
sional determination, that the existence 
in industry of wage discriminations 
against women constitutes an unfair 
wage problem, thus leads to labor dis- 
putes, depresses wages and living stand- 
ards of both men and women workers, 
interferes with and prevents the main- 
tenance of adequate living standards for 
many families, including particularly 
families of deceased or disabled vet- 
erans, wastes our productive strength 
and thus endangers the national secu- 
rity and the general welfare. 

When two workers, side by side, per- 
forming the same sort of work are doing 
it equally well, there is no justification 
under law or moral justice that they 
should not be accorded an equal oppor- 
tunity for equal pay. 

I believe that so strongly that I am 
indeed proud to be a sponsor of equal- 
pay legislation. 

My own State of Pennsylvania has 
been in the forefront of efforts to assure 
equal pay for women and is one of 11 
States which have adopted legislation 
to achieve this result. Gov. George M. 
Leader has described this legislation 
as a demonstration of our confidence 
and belief in the equal competence of 
women: It would be unfair to our in- 
dustries in Pennsylvania not to do every- 
thing possible to protect them from the 
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unfair competition which arises from 
payment in some States of substandard 
wages, including unjust wage discrim- 
ination against women workers. 

I welcome the support of many of the 
organizations, such as the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, and many other groups, 
which have been working so hard for 
equal-pay legislation, 


The Weakening NATO Shield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Charles A. Willoughby has 
an outstanding military record and al- 
though he is a retired Army officer, he 
still maintains an active interest in the 
welfare of our country. As part of my 
remarks I am including an article which 
he prepared for the National Review and 
it appears in the June 29 issue. 

Mr. Speaker, as the facts are presented 
by General Willoughby in this article, it- 
would appear that the time has come for 
a genuine reappraisal of our NATO poli- 
cies. As he has suggested, it seems per- 
tinent that we might be using in the 
defense of Europe, people who live there 
rather than American men and women 
who are in danger in the event of an 
unexpected military move by Soviet 
Russia, 

Another outstanding American citizen 
who is interested in the program sug- 
gested by General Willoughby in his 
article, is former Ambassador H. J. 
Cromwell. 

The article follows at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE WEAKENING NATO SHIELD 
(By Gen. Charles A. Willoughby) 

Interwoven in the fatal pattern of Com- 
munist strength throughout the world is the 
apathy of Europe anc the statistical decline 
of NATO. 

The United States has attempted to coun- 
ter this threat by various schemes of finan- 
cial and economic aid, at an estimated cost 
since 1945 of some $50 billion. Ambassador 
Spruille Braden recently equated this astro- 
nomical figure with the combined real-estate 
assessment of our 50 largest cities. We do 
things the big way—even to cutting our own 
economic throats. 

A study of the European situation, how- 
ever, indicates that net results are not com- 
mensurate with these enormous expendi- 
tures. In his final report on NATO, General 
Eisenhower admitted that there is no real 
security yet achieved in Europe; there is only 
a beginning. That was around 1952. The 
degree of progressive deterioration since 
then becomes shockingly evident if one com- 
pares the current military effort of Western 
Europe with its effort between World Wars I 
and II. 

These nations were politically and admin- 
istratively geared to universal military sery- 
ice. Annual conscription was accepted as a 
civic and patriotic duty. The European 
ples were accustomed to maintain huge 
standing armies, Today, they seem unwill- 
ing or unable to produce the 50-60 divisions 
required as an absolute minimum under re- 
cent (and precarious) NATO defense 
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schemes. Under the initial concepts of 1951, 
NATO strength was set at 90 divisions. The 
hostile factors that then induced the Allies 
to fix that figure are still present—indeed 
they are more threatening than ever. If 
90 divisions were believed necessary in 1951, 
there has been no relaxation of Soviet pres- 
sures to make them less necessary in 1957. 
Note the tabulated record of military effort 
between World Wars, in comparison with 
the present status of NATO. The column 
for 1928 is important as a yardstick of ca- 
pacity; that was a normal year under a 
peacetime budget, and Western Europe was 
evidently able to turn out and maintain 
about 118 divisions, 


WWI 


1928} WWII 


T PONEN 17 20 | 4.5 
— 12 79 5 
Britain-Canada. 23 49 1 5 
France. 118 | 30 90 22 
German, 248 | 10 390 |*3 
Italy 45 2 5 8 


1 Britain will reduce progressively to 3 divisions. 
? France has partially withdrawn her divisions for use 


„Germany will increase from 3 to 12 divisions. This 
mer Heese turning of the tide, accentuated by the recent 
designation of General Speidel to command LAND- 
Cent, the mid-European front. 

Allied demobilization after 1945 was a 
panicky rush job. Only the U. S. S. R., the 
arch-enemy, maintained its armed strength 
of 175 to 225 divisions, in spite of its global 
commitments. As NATO (the 
vaunted NATO shield), the line from Den- 
mark to Switzerland represents about 17.5 
to 19.5 ready divisions. This shrunken total 
is facing 22 Soviet divisions in East Ger- 
many; 22 additional Polish and Soviet divi- 
sions in Poland; and between 9 and 12 Czech 
armored units— i. e., a ready mass of 56 
divisions, while behind it 50 additional di- 
visions are deployed in eastern Russia, in 
normal garrisons. The relative speed with 
which Red reserves can move was demon- 
strated in the recent invasion of Hungary. 

A military ratio of 17 to 19 Western vis-a- 
vis 56 Soviet divisions represents a suicidal 
discrepancy by normal, professional stand- 
ards. A debacle was temporarily held in 
suspense by the transient atomic superiority 
of the United States. This precarious situa- 
tion places a premium on our fringe allles 
Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

FOREIGN Am: PRODUCT, UNIT COST 


Except for the statistical yardstick of a 
typical budgetary year— 1. e., 1928—midway 
between fratricidal wars, no one really knows 
the current war capacity of the West al- 
though it ought not to be less than its 
average mobilization record over the last 50 
years. In gaging military capacity—i. e., 
ready divisions in the NATO shield—the 
picture is distorted by an elusive relationship 
of cause and effect, economic capacity, the 
spiral of inflation and the impact of Ameri- 
can mutual ald grants or credits in the light 
of their ultimate military results and the 
product of this aid—i. e., ready divisions in 
the NATO shield. Utilizing the figures of 
1953 aid (in millions) as an average, the re- 
sults are hardly inspiring. 


Country 
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HATES r An iA —— ——— 
Spain is not a member of the UN or NATO but has 


furnished military bases that are indispensable to West- 
ern defense. 


Even if we make full allowance for the 
triple inflation since 1933, the product of 
mutual aid and the unit cost per ready divi- 
sion are totally unsatisfactory. The British 
now propose an ultimate reduction in their 
forces from 4.5 to 3 divisions. The French 
have already pulled out their best contin- 
gents (except two divisions) for use in Al- 
giers: The process of weakening the shield 
is accelerating. $ 

COUNTING THE COST 


We observe here a flagrant case of butter 
versus guns. The Russians are committed 
to guns, and there is no butter for their 
slave population. Our agonizing reappraisal 
must be a readjustment from butter to guns. 
Here again, the British throw light on the 
problem: their 1956 defense expenditures of 
$4 billion, compared to 10 times that amount 
by the United States, were balanced by wel- 
fare spending in the same amount. 

There is a current attempt to minimize 
this factual discrepancy by semantic sleight- 
of-hand; to make it ,appear innocuous 
through high-sounding plans for atomic or 
pentomic divisions and final reliance on 
nuclear weapons as compensation for fur- 
ther reduction in personnel and conven- 
tional units. 

There is, of course, bound to be a trans- 
formation in weapons, to make use of atomic 
charges, etc. But this transformation takes 
place on both sides of the Iron Curtain; 
the West has no monopoly on it. No amount 
of demagogic ranting will eliminate a single 
Soviet battalion. The continuous weakness 
of the West will not induce the Russians to 
forego their plans for global conquest. They 
are still rapaciously hanging on to the im- 
mense areas and millions of oppressed peo- 
ples which Potsdam tossed into their lap. 

It is the will to resist that is important. 
Impoverished Spain has stood the test, 
fought and vanquished Russian agitators 
on her own soil in 1936-39. She is an index 
of what can be accomplished on a shoestring. 
She has 11 frontline divisions and can mo- 
bilize twice that number in 30 days, The 
low unit-costs per ready division of Greece, 
Spain, and Turkey are in a category that in- 
vites a reappraisal of our foreign aid. 

At this moment, we must face the fact that 
Europe cannot or will not furnish the mini- 
mum number of divisions forced by the cur- 
rent Russian menace. 

The situation could be partly remedied by 
calling on the victims of Russian despotism 
to rally to the cause of NATO and by utiliz- 
ing the potential manpower within the 
ranks of millions of expellees who have been 
driven from their former homes at the point 
of Soviet bayonets and have both moral and 
material incentives to fight Soviet aggression. 

There are between 9 and 12 million such 
expellees in Western Europe who are willing 
and able to furnish a reasonable percentage 
for some military service. Even a modest 
5 percent would produce between 450,000 and 
600,000 men. Organized into national units, 
brigades or regiments, they could automat- 
ically strengthen the NATO contingents in 
many ways: as military and semimilitary 
formations on lines of communications; as 
guards for depots and warehouses; in short, 
as infantry, the least expensive and the 
ultimately indispensable military branch. 

If the infantry component of a division is 
set at 5,000 to 6,000 men, we have here the 
makings of 90 to 100 divisions, to bolster 
the sagging strength of NATO. They would 
also furnish a grim reminder to the Com- 
munist looters that there will be a day of 
reckoning. 

In simplest terms, the global commit- 
ments of the United States, in forty-odd 
world localities, have become too heavy a 
burden, and it is already evident that the 
partners in these commitments may con- 
tribute only an irreducible minimum. Our 
enormous budget for 1957 accurately reflects 
this discrepancy; over $40 billion is ab- 
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sorbed by United States defense require 
ments. The silent revolt of the taxpayer. 
slowly gathering strength, makes it impera- 
tive to tackle the monetary aspects of the 
problem. 

It is obvious that the enlistment of Euro- 
pean manpower would be cheaper than the 
maintenance abroad of American Infantry: 
who are grossly overpaid by European stand- 
ards, and whose comparative affluence cre 
ates envy and resentment among Euro; 
contingents. The largest slice of the Amer- 
wan budget is in expensive technical 
branches: the air arm and missile projects. 
In some respects, that feature is repeated in 
our allies’ forces though it is becoming evi- 
dent that they can no longer afford 
conventional and nuclear armaments. A re- 
distribution of services and fiscal loads may 
become n Europe to furnish the In- 
fantry divisions while the United States con- 
centrates on expensive air and nuclear con- 
tingents and a proportional Navy. Immeé- 
diate budget savings of 50-60 percent would 
probably result if the American division’ 
were progressively replaced by expellee for- 
mations. We already have such a situation 
in Korea and Formosa, 


MOVES FOR A FREEDOM CORPS 


The idea of international brigades is not 
new. The Russians set the pace long ago 
and furnished a working model. They re- 
cruited Communist brigades in the United 
States, France, Italy, and Great Britain, to 
fight in the Spanish civil war, And in this 
country, during the past few years, there 
have been various moves to establish a free- 
dom corps in Europe, as follows: 

1, Eighty-second Congress, first session. 
January 6, 1951: S. 238 was introduced by 
Senators Lodge, Brewster, Hickenlooper, Ives. 
Mundt, Hendrickson, and Hunt “* * * to 
provide for the enlistment of aliens in the 
Army of the United States for service out- 
side the continental United States in a vol- 
unteer freedom corps and for other pur- 
poses 2 è 3 

2. The American Legion. New York na- 
tional convention, August 25-28, 1952: 
Resolution No. 596 as provided under 
the MSA of 1951 * * * provides $100 million 
to form national military units of escapees 
from the several Communist-dominated 
countries, The existence of such national 
military units would reduce the number of 
American troops required overseas * 
would strike at the basic weakness of the 
Communist tyranny, by undermining its 
hold on the people it has enslaved and cause 
large numbers in the Communist-dominated 
armies to have a will to turn against their 
oppressors and fight for freedom .“ 

3. The Honorable Charles J. Kersten, 
Member of Congress, amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act providing for the forma- 
tion of national military units, section 101 
(a) Public Law 165. Title 1, section 401 
etc., MSA 1954 and 1956: “* * * not to ex- 
ceed $100 million of the funds available under 
this section may be expended for any se- 
lected persons * * * either to form such per- 
sons into elements of the military forces sup- 
porting NATO or for other purposes.“ 

4, Memo by Mr. Charles J. Kersten, Febru- 
ary 4, 1957, to the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees: “* * * The 
Communist threat to world peace rests in 
their control over extensive armed forces, 
together with supporting political police. 
This control is as yet uncontested by any 
effective magnetism from the free world. 
The establishment of national military 
units will provide the tangible mechanism 
to activate potential defection from the cap- 
tive armed forces. Recent massive escapes 
from Hungary raise the question of resettle» 
ment of increasing numbers of refugees from 
Communist terror. National military units 
provide a place and a positive purpose for 
freedom-loving and courageous military de- 
fectors. They also foreshadow the means by 
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bmn captive nations will be free of Com- 
per Tule. Such units would provide a 
Paes, for all enslaved people of Central 
— Europe. They would be looked 

as manifestations of the legitimate 
Ples and aspirations of the captive peo- 
p This would be accomplished by each 
iden, being formed on national lines with 
ernie era, flags, chevrons, arm patches, 


5 5. Senator Rrcnarp B. Russet, February 
» 1957, Hearings on Senate Joint Resolu- 
n 19, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
wh; * * * The Senntor raised the question 
fhe. these national military units provided 
in the Kersten amendment have not 
tion brought into being. Why this opera- 
ta for which $100 million was allotted 
Or the sixth consecutive time) has not 
implemented while billions of tax- 
mon 
Projects. o Bey. were spent on less useful 
The discerning Senator probably had in 
zang a recent Franco-American operation, 
1 instructive classic in abortive mili- 
aid, because the net results were prac- 
poai y nil; the French war in Indochina. 
to P money and materiel, Indochina’s cost 
aris was comparatively small. A French 
commented on this fact with 
frankness—perhaps cynicism 
— be a better term. He coolly admitted 
the United States was carrying 78 per- 
aia: Of the costs of the war: United States 
Kee aated to 490 billion francs while the 
tion Provided 156 billions; their contribu- 
Was largely to cover the pay of their 
dollar in the Far East. Since American 
credits were all funneled through 
Tench fiscal channels, to be converted to 
ancs and Piasters, they represented a tre- 
— leverage toward general stability 
55 Currency, The legionnaires would have 
in in any event, whether they were 
N or the Far East. 
brings to mind the thought that 
these funds might perhaps Have been more 
Productive in the organization of expellee 
br igades, along the only front that counts in 
the West European front. 
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Baring Proposes Several Bills on Minerals 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


PR SISK. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
tac dested in reading from time to time 
e outstanding job that my colleague, 
d ALTER S. BARING, of Nevada, has been 
oing in behalf of the domestic mining 
rhai and who in his determined fight 
gone all out and produced a long- 

e minerals program of his own. 
It is a pleasure for me to insert in to- 
y's R=corp an example of some of the 
reactions and/or feelings of the people 
behind the mining industry. Evidence 
ot the need for protection for our own 


industry here in the United 


States is apparent. 
From the American Metal Market of July 
16, 1957] 
Barwe PROPOSES SEVERAL BILLS ON MINERALS 
W. 
ASHINGTON.—Believing that Secretary of 
the Interior Fred Seaton came up with a 
ud when he recently published his long- 
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range mineral program and sent drafts of 
implementing bills to the House and the 
Senate, Representative WALTER S. BARING, of 
Nevada, has introduced a series of minerals 
bilis. “I was greatly disappointed in the 
Government's alleged long-range program,” 
said Representative BARING, “as it appears 
to solve very few of the problems of the min- 
ing industry. Various industry representa- 
tives, although happy that the White House 
has acknowledged the principle of protective 
import duties, feel the administration bill 
does not go far enough for lead and zinc, 
the peril points being too low and the im- 
port taxes inadequate. Further, industry 
would have to return to Congress from 
time to time as the ‘peril points’ and duties 
would have to be changed to meet changing 
costs. I approve, however, of the admin- 
istration bill to extend the life of the De- 
fense Minerals Exploration Administration,” 
SUBSIDIES PROPOSED 

In order to point out to the Congress 
that there is more than one solution to in- 
dustry ills, Representative BARING has intro- 
duced several plans which would be long 
range. Among these are & direct-subsidy 
bill to take care of tungsten, ese, 
chromite, mica, antimony, lead, zinc, cobalt, 
copper, tin, asbestos, beryl, and columbium- 
tantalum. He also has introduced the ad- 
ministration lead-zinc bill; a bill, also for 
import duties, which was drawn by industry; 
separate subsidy bills for lead and zinc; and 
a bill to regulate the domestic prices of lead 
and zinc by means of a quota system based 
upon the Sugar Act, which act is now in 
force. This just might be the solution to the 
lead-zinc and other mineral problems. Com- 
ments on the bill will be welcome, stated 
Representative BARING. 

The administration stated in the Seaton- 
Wormser plan that although mine taxes 
should be studied, no recommendation was 


eral tax remission 
the Canadian system) would put new life 
into the development and operation of new 
mines. So, as a part of his long-range pro- 
gram the Congressman decided to introduce 
a bill which would suspend Federal taxes on 
venture risks for five years or until (if be- 
fore) the mine is making a profit. Repre- 
sentative Barrne remarked, “If the adminis- 
tration is not sufficiently interested to help 
mining taxwise or not ingenious enough, 
here is the bill which will do the trick.” 
Another bill as part of the Bana long- 
range mineral program ts drill-hole 
discoveries to validate the title to unpat- 
ented mining claims as though the discovery 
was on a surface cropping. This amend- 
ment to the mining law is long overdue. 
TUNGSTEN 


A separate bill to help the tungsten in- 
dustry was introduced by Congressman Bar- 
ING when it seemed sure there would be no 
money voted for Public Law 733. This bill 
would support the domestic primary pro- 
ducer at a price of $50 per short ton unit. 
[Imported tungsten now sells under $20 per 
unit.] Mr. Baring commented, The Con- 
gress made a definite commitment to in- 
dustry under Public Law 733. The Senate 
made every attempt to keep this moral com- 
mitment but the House, being composed of 
principally Eastern members, was swayed by 
a few powerful men who did not want to 
spend the money to keep the industry going. 

There are several other Baring bills pend- 
ing of importance to the domestic mining 
industry which there is not the space to dis- 
cuss, copies of which may be had from his 
office. 

MINERALS SECRETARY 

Congress Bartnc has also introduced a 
bill to create a United States Department of 
Mineral Resources with a Secretary of cabi- 
net rank. All the various mineral and metal 
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functions of the Government would be 
transferred to this department and, for the 
first time, there would be someone in the 
Cabinet to watch out for the domestic 
metals and minerals industry. Mr. BARING 
concluded; “Such a move is long overdue— 
the mining industry is tired of being kicked 
around and having no special champion: 
The dollar volume of mineral products in 
the United States now runs to a formidable 
figure and deserves an agency the special 
function of which is to look out for it.“ 
TEHE MINING RECORD, 
Denver, Colo., July 16, 1957. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
House Offices, Washington, D. C. 
Dear ME. Bartnc: We thank you tor your 
letter of July 10, with enclosures, and for 
several previous copies of legislation which 


. you have introduced. 


We regard your bill for the stabilization 
of the domestic prices of lead and zine per 
pound as a step in the right direction. 

But the most interesting thing, we be- 
lieve, is legislation to create a United States 
Department of Mineral Resources, with a 
Secretary of Cabinet rank. 

We do not believe that mineral resources 
should be under the control and direction 
of the Department of the Interior than 
should our agricultural resources. And we 
do have a Department of Agriculture, and 
a Secretary of Agriculture. 

And the Secretary of Agriculture can cause 
hundreds of millions of dollars to be paid 
out to “agriculturists” for not producing 
crops, and in the form of price bonuses on 
perishable commodities in order to maintain 
fictitious “parity prices.” , 

Nothing is paid to the producer of any 
metals for not mining; the gold and silver 
miner, who cannot operate at a profit under 
the Government's “rigged” prices of new gold 
and new silver produced in the United States 
of America receives nothing for his enforced 
idleness; no money can be found to enable 
the development and operation of mines pro- 
ducing strategic metals, and to stockpile this 
product, which does not deteriorate. 

The outside world is laughing at our tac- 
tice—paying the farmer for keeping his land 
idle; swapping our surplus farm stuff for 
metals produced by the slave labor of other 
nations and making it impossible for United 
States of America to mine metals in compe- 
tition with these cheap imports. 

These are some of the things which must 
be remedied if our United States of America 
is to remain free and prosperous—or, to say 
the least, free: 

You asked for "criticism" of your political 
schedule. You are doing fine. More power 
to you. In the above I have simply offered 
a few comments to show how lots of western 
mining men are thinking. 

Sincerely yours. 
THE MINING RECORD, 
, News Editor. 


Community Action Needed to Attract New 
Industry to the Badger Ordnance Works 
Area j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of the 10 counties surrounding the 
Badger Ordnance Works, near Baraboo, ' 
Prairie du Sac, and Sauk City, Wis., are 
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facing a dificult challenge. The Badger 
Ordnance Works, long the principal in- 
dustry of this area, is steadily reducing 
employment and by June 1958 is ex- 
pected to cease production entirely. The 
impact on the area’s economy is already 
serious and will become more so. 

Under these circumstances, one might 
expect a feeling of defeatism. Instead, 
however, I am glad to see real determi- 
nation not to accept this situation pas- 
sively but rather to join forces to meet 
and overcome it. Action is already un- 
derway to establish an area industrial de- 
velopment committee, widely represent- 
ative of business, labor, and other civic 
leaders, to survey the area’s resources 
and to undertake a campaign to attract 
new industry. To assist these efforts, I 
am hopeful that Congress will soon act 
favorably on legislation such as I have 
introduced to provide Federal assistance 
to economic “trouble areas.” 

An excellent statement of the need for 
united community action appeared re- 
cently in an editorial in the July 11, 
1957, issue of the Sauk Prairie Star, pub- 
lished at Sauk City and Prairie du Sac, 
Wis. I commend the editors for their 
statement which reads as follows: 

Tue Car Is OUT or THE Bac—WELL, Ir LOOKS 
as IF WE CAN QUIT SPECULATING ABOUT 
War Is Gorna To HAPPEN AT BADGER ORD- 
NANCE WORKS 
For the past several months we have heard 

rumors that the plant, which provides em- 

ployment for a great many people in the 

Sauk-Prairie area, and throughout the 

southern section of Wisconsin, would be 

closed. These rumors created a furor of 

activity on the part of civic leaders in a 

number of communities that would be af- 

fected by the closing of the plant. 

Wires, letters, petitions were sent off to 
our Congressmen and Senators in Washing- 
ton. Newspaper editorials were written 
about the unemployment problems that 
would arise if Badger Ordnance Works was 
closed. Our Government representatives re- 
sponded with assurances that they were 
doing everything they could to see that 
Badger Ordnance would continue to operate. 

Last week's Star carried a news release 
from Col. J. G. Haynie, commanding officer, 
that the work force would be cut to 921 em- 
ployees—a drop of 533 contract workers. By 
the end of November the employment figure 
will be down to 600. 

Saturday night, July 6, Congressman 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Milwaukee, 
told a Baraboo audience that “by the end 
of June 1958 production will cease alto- 
gether.” ` 

Of course, we've seen the handwriting on 
the wall, as neighbors and friends have 
packed their belongings to move on to new 
jobs, new homes, during the past several 
months, 

The important thing now is not to sit 
around wringing our hands and crying that 
“they can’t do this to us.” After all, we've 
been hollering for economy in Government 
ever since President Eisenhower brought out 
his $71.8 billion budget early this year. Econ- 
omy is where you find it. * * * Badger ord- 
nance plant is a Government-owned plant, 
operated by a civilian contractor, Liberty 
Powder Defense Corp. If we really want 
economy in Government, we'll have to accept 
the decision to close the plant. 

However, it is time to get off our duff and 
do something besides wishing for new indus- 
try to fill the gap that will be left by the 
closing of the plant. We'll have to get our 
community nose to the grindstone, our com- 
munity shoulder to the wheel * * * we've 
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got to get busy and work if we expect to 
attract some new industry to Sauk-Prairie. 

The future of our community depends on 
what action we taken in the next few weeks 
and months. Are we going to progress and 
grow, or are we going to roll over and play 
dead? 


Seventy Billion Dollars in Free-Flowing 
Pipelines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat July 25, 1957, en- 
titled “$70 Billions in Free-Flowing 
Pipelines.” This is an excellent dis- 
cussion of the need for H. R. 8002. 

I, too, cannot understand the opposi- 
tion of my highly respected colleague 
Joun Taber, though I recognize his great 
knowledge in this field and his dedica- 
tion to economy in Federal fiscal affairs. 
I am happy that the matter will be on 
the floor of the House for debate. Per- 
haps then the differences of opinion can 
be cleared up. 

I can understand the opposition of my 
good friend from Missouri Congressman 
Cannon. He has not taken kindly ‘to 
Hoover Commission recommendations, 
nor has he so set up the Appropriations 
Committee and its staff so that it can 
do the most effective job of bringing 
about economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. In other ways he and I have not 
see eye to eye on how to go about get- 
ting real economy in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The editorial follows: 
INFLATION-BULGING FEDERAL BacKioc—$70 
BILLION IN FREE-FLOWING PIPELINES 

In a shrewd and eloquent analysis of the 
abiding fiscal morass in Wash m Gov- 
ernment, Herbert Hoover told the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors one of the most 
dangerous causes is that Congress has lost 
control of the purse strings. 

The habit of making advance appropria- 
tions covering future years has knocked 
Federal economy whopperjawed, sharply con- 
tributed to inflation, excessive Government 
spending and oppressive taxation. 

Mr. Hoover estimated these advance ap- 
propriations over the years have heaped up 
$70 billion of unexpended balances in Fed- 
eral pipelines. 

This enormous sum represents appropri- 
ated money which has not been used but 
has not been returned to the Treasury. The 
balances exist mainly in defense and foreign 
aid agencies. 

They can be expended at any time. They 
don't require further action by Congress. 
They can be spent in addition to the large 
budget allotments the departments get every 

ear. 
As an example, Congress appropriated ap- 
proximately $12,500,000,000 in 1953 for the 
Defense Department in the Korean war. 
Now—4 years later—the Pentagon is still 
spending this money. 

The two Hoover Commissions on Federal 
Government recommended legislation to cor- 
rect the situation. The key solution is a 
bill to compel a yearly review by Congress of 
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all fiscal needs and dealing. It would sub- 
stitute an annual accrual expenditure bu 

for the current slack system of spending con- 
trols. 

The Senate has unanimously passed such 
a measure, sponsored by Senators BYRD, of 
Virginia, and KENNEDY, of Massachusetts 
both Democrats, and by Senator PAYNE, * 
Republican of Maine. It is eminently s 
legislation, which will reestablish in Con- 
gress control of the Federal pocketbook, a 
the Constitution most clearly provided. 

A similar proposal, House bill 8002, is be- 
fore the lower Chamber. It would call for 
annual fiscal review and make all unex- 
pended balances revert to the Treasury 
end of the fiscal year. 

If further need for such appropriations, or 
a part of them, was evident, Congress co 
reappropriate enough for the ensuing year. 

President Elsenhower has warmly indorsed 
this reform, as has Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. But the measure has been 
stalled, partly because, as Mr. Hoover says, 
it has no tear-jerking attachment an 
arouses small public interest. 

The roadblock in the House has been 
thrown up by Representative JOHN TABER, of 
New York, ranking GOP member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and Missouri's oW® 
Representative CLARENCE Cannon, Appro- 
priations Committee chairman. 

Either they do not understand the signif- 
cance of the move, or they are so dedica 
to the status quo they oppose this obvious 
needed reform. 

The size of Washington's pipeline balances 
is approximately as great as the present BroD- 
dingnagian budget being fashioned on Capi“ 
tol Hill. But it is tax money that can be 
spent in excess of budget allotments. 

It is all too grimly clear how this syste™ 
helps compound extravagant spending bY 
Government, heaps higher the overall bur- 
den of taxes which at present have mount- 
ed—including Federal, State, and 
taxes—to more than $110 billion a year. 

No single category in Federal operation is 
so hazardous to the inflation potential 9% 
the stockpiling of these unused funds— 
which can be tossed into the spending hopper 
by agency heads whenever they wish. 

This is fantastic fiscal stewardship. It 15 
repugnant to the proper authority of Con- 
gress, to the Constitution’s intent—and com- 
pletely frustrating to sound monetary policy 
of Government. 

House bill 8002 should be brought out of 
committee and passed. 

The resultant savings in tax funds could 
well exceed the economies of $5 billion pre 
dicted for adoption of the entire Hoover re- 
port. 


Whose State Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editori 
from the Chicago American entitl 
“Whose State Department?” which com- 
nents on the O’Brien lake-diversion bill, 

R. 2. 

This article bears most importantly on 
that bill which has cleared the House 
and is presently pending in the Senate. 

I hope that every Member of that au- 
gust body will read it carefully, and get 
this much-needed piece of legislation to 
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25 President's desk in this 1st session 
the 85th Congress. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Chicago American of July 21, 1957] 
WHOSE STATE DEPARTMENT? 
In the recent talks in Ottawa between 
py Canadian and United States Govern- 
ents over increased lake diversion at Chi- 
hence the State Department, as this news- 
per had predicted; made no real effort to 
titio e the Canadians to end their oppo- 
of n. Representative O'BRIEN, Democrat, 
Ilinois, declares the Department took an 
— and inpassive role in the discus- 


And since the conference, Representative 
1 Says, the State Department has told 
that unless Canada withdraws its ob- 
jections to the bill authorizing an increase 
the flow for a 3-year experimental pe- 
tive the Department will have no alterna- 
den €xcept to recommend again that Presi- 
Seay Eisenhower veto the legislation, as he 
done twice before. 
4 t this statement of the State Depart- 
ent's amounts to is an assertion that it 
th nts the views of Canada and not of 
€ United States. Congress, elected to rep- 
to t the American people, has twice voted 
Authorize the increase. The House al- 
ready has passed the legislation a third time 
and the Senate will approve it before the 
ends. 

But the conviction of Congress that the 
increased diversion would benefit the people 
Of the United States carries no weight with 
the State Department compared to the fact 

t some Canadians say it wouldn't help 


The department's declaration that it will 
g&o on opposing the increase unless the 
ians consent to it is particularly out- 
us because of the fact that legally the 
Matter is no business of the Canadian gov- 
ernment at all, and the Canadians admit it. 
Lake Michigan is not international water. 
It is entirely within the United States. 
The treaties between Canada and the 
ted States clearly say that the United 
States may do what it pleases with Lake 
water without consulting Canada, 
and last winter the United States Supreme 
Court did order an enormous temporary in- 
Crease of diversion into the Illinois Water- 
Way without asking the Canadian Govern- 
ment whether it liked it or not. This in- 
Crease was designed to overcome a drought 
that had lowered water levels so far that 
travel was crippled. 
The State Department, without any au- 
tion in any treaty and in opposition 
to the will of Congress, stubbornly is sup- 
Porting the prejudices of Canadians against 
the legal rights of the people of America— 
y the people of Chicago and Illinois, 
tative O'BRIEN has written Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a letter asking him to order 
the State Department to urge earnestly that 
the Canadian objections be withdrawn. It 
is time, Representative O’Brien wrote, that 
the American Government tell the Canadian 
Government it is deeply interested in mak- 
ing the experiment in increased diversion. 
It is time. But the Government will never 
do it while the State Department is making 
Policy. 

Instead of taking the Department's advice 
in the diversion matter, President Eisen- 
hower should tell it to stop representing 

a and start representing the United 
States, which is what Representative O'BRIEN 
is asking him to do. 

“The people of Illinois,” O'Brien wrote to 
Mr. Eisenhower, have not received fair 
treatment in this most vital matter.” They 

ve not. What they are asking for is 1,000 
Ballons per second of additional lake water 
to perfect the efficient operation of Chicago’s 
tremendous new sewage-disposal plants, to 
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purify the Tllinois River after its long mis- 
use as a sewer, and to insure (together with 
a projected new dam at Alton) high enough 
levels to keep traffic moving in the Illinois 
waterway with no danger of interruption. 
The waterway is not an Illinois facility 
alone. It is a link in the channel from the 
Great Lakes to the gulf, which carries a vast 
share of the Nation's water commerce. 
Opponents of the increase persistently 
have charged that the water was wanted to 


wash Chicago sewage down the Illinois River. - 


It simply isn’t true. No untreated sewage 
is sent down the river. The sewage treat- 
ment plants release nothing but clean water, 
but it is water from which most of the oxy- 
gen has been extracted in the treatment 
process. The additional fresh lake water is 
needed to make it wholesome by restoring 
the oxygen. 

Illinois needs this small increase in diyer- 
sion. The whole Illinois congressional dele- 
gation and the people of the State should 
join in urging Mr. Eisenhower to consider 
their needs instead of the State Depart- 
ment's demonstrated anti-Illinois prejudices. 


What of Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been written and said concern- 
ing the sound policy of the development 
of our natural resources which would be 
characterized by Federal construction of 
the high dam at Hells Canyon. Sel- 
dom, however, have I read as penetrating 
an analysis of the real issues involved 
in this project as that presented in an 
excellent editorial in the July 23 edi- 
tion of the Eastern Oregon Review. Mr. 
C. J. Shorb, the editor of this fine pub- 
lication, is indeed to be congratulated. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD; 

Wuat OF HELLS CANYON 

The greatest disaster in connection with 
the whole Hells Canyon promotion is the fact 
that it became enmeshed in partisan poli- 
tics. Because of it, a vital resource is threat- 
ened and many people who are vitally in- 
terested in the betterment of ‘the section 
will walk away from any mention of the 
subject of Hells Canyon, in disgust rather 
than in enlightenment. 

Regardless of the activity of the private 
power company or any segment of any politi- 
cal party, Hells Canyon will eventually be 
built. The delays that haye been caused 
merely makes the eventual cost all the 
greater upon the people. 

The reason why Hells Canyon and other 
outstanding reservoir spots will be developed 
is because the Northwest, like the rest of the 
Nation is growing in population and in- 
dustry. The need for water is ever becoming 
a greater problem. Our neighbors to the 
south are at a point where the need for 
water is terribly great and when all sources 
are utilized, it will become necessary to start 
pumping and freshening sea water and the 
moving of some of the industry to points 
where water is available. Here in the North- 
west is that water but in our own stupid 
manipulating we are stealing from posterity 
the use of vast quantities of water which 
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could now be cheaply developed and could 
have been even more cheaply developed a 
few years back. 

With each passing year, more and more 
People are seeing the light. They are com- 
ing to the realization of the need for this 
vast potential of water storage. It is not 
at all unlikely that the politicians of today 
who are obstructing progress in the devel- 
opment of our water resources will be con- 
sidered in years to come more of a traitor 
than a statesman. ‘ 

Even if there is never a kilowatt of power 
developed at a high Hells Canyon Dam, it is 
still a very good investment in the future of 
our country and especially of our Northwest. 
It is difficult to see why people, like our 
President, and others in high places cannot 
see the need for high dams in rivers like 
the Snake where the impounded waters in- 
jure no one and cost less to develop because 
there are no important highway or railroads, 
farms or cities to be moved. Vast recrea- 
tional advantages may be enjoyed at the 
sites. Water to firm up the flow of the 
river will aid in navigation and make pos- 
sible a constant output of power at Bonne- 
ville, The Dalles, McNary, Ice Harbor, John 
Day and other dams as they built and equip- 
ped with generators. 

Someday the need for water in the lower 
valley, at Portland, and nearby spots will 
be so great that the people of that commu- 
nity will not feel kindly toward their news- 
papers who have so stubbornly fought up- 
river development. 

It is surely shortsightedness on the part 
of the people in Congress and elsewhere when 
they become a party to the blocking of such 
needed conservation programs as the Hells 
Canyon high dam. 

The present attitude of the politicians 
and newspapers as well as the industrialists 
toward the water resource development is 
reminiscent of the obstructionist who fought 
the reclamation of the arid west, who ham- 
pered and fought the programs of sustained 
yield and reforestation programs in our for- 
ests. The attitude is much like the attitude 
of “What was good enough for grandpa is 
good enough for me.” 

One needs to but look back upon the page 
of our national history to see that even the 
men, who were supposed to be the smart 
ones in their day, were soon discredited be- 
cause of lack of vision. One of our former 
statesmen remarked, in a debate about 
United States claim to the Northwest, that in 
a hundred years that section will be popu- 
lated with wild animals and wilder men. 
That hundred years has scarcely past and 
we are proud of our Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho that was carved from the territory 
that he considered not worth the effort of 
development or even owning. 

It was not the obstructionists nor the 
men with little foresight that have made 
America great. It has been the men with 
vision and determination that have created 
the great America. It has not been an easy 
row for them but they persevered and won, 
A fine thing is that their names and memor- 
ies have lived on long after the obstruction- 
ists have been buried and forgotten. 5 


Toward an International Language 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the possi- 
bility of the creation of a permanent 
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United Nations police force has raised 
the question should there be a common 
language for the use of the members of 
the force? Iam indebted to Mr. Glenn 
P. Turner, of Middleton, Wis., for pro- 
viding me with a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the General Conference of 
UNESCO on December 10, 1954, which 
for the first time gave recognition by an 
international governmental organization 
to Esperanto. This official recognition 
by an agency of the United Nations fam- 
ily suggests that Esperanto might well be 
considered as a possible international 
language for the U. N. police force. The 
text of the UNESCO resolution follows: 

OFFICIAL ENGLISH TEXT oF THE UNESCO 

RESOLUTION 8C/DR/116 

The general conference, having discussed 
the report of the director-general on the 
international petition in favor of Esperanto, 

1. takes note of the results attained by 
Esperanto in the field of international intel- 
lectual relations and in the rapprochement 
of the peoples of the world; 

2. recognizes that these results correspond 
with the aims and ideals of UNESCO; 

3. authorizes the director-general to fol- 
low current development in the use of Es- 
peranto in education, science, and culture, 
and, to this end, to cooperate with the Uni- 
versal Esperanto Association in matters con- 
cerning both organizations; 

4. takes note that several member states 
have announced their readiness to introduce 
or expand the teaching of Esperanto in 
their schools and higher educational estab- 
lishments, and requests these member states 
to keep the director-general informed of 
the results attained in this field, 


The Constitution of the United States: 
Solar System of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most widely distributed 
but, apparently, least read writings on 
the Government of the United States is 
The Story of the Constitution, published 
in 1937, by the United States Constitu- 
tion Sesquicentennial Commission, of 
which Representative Sol Bloom, of New 
York, was director general. 

Prepared by Ira E. Bennett, former 
distinguished editor of the Washington 
Post, and an experienced student of con- 
stitution history, it refiects the wisdom 
gleaned from a lifetime of study, obser- 
vation, and reflection. As such, it is 
commended for reading in connection 
with current constitutional issues, par- 
ticularly in our public schools, colleges, 
and universities that supply the leaders 
of the future. 

One of Dr. Bennett's strongest sections 
is the conclusion that likens the Consti- 
tution to the solar system with the people 
of the United States as its center. This 
is a part of the book in which he justi- 
fiably took pride, for it epitomizes the 
significance of the Constitution in the 
maintenance of our liberties. 
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In order that the high quality of this 
excellent work, The Story of the Consti- 
tution, may be better known to the peo- 
ple of our Nation, under leave accorded 
to extend, I quite the indicated conclu- 
sion of Dr. Bennett's notable work: 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES: 
SOLAR System or LIBERTY 


(By Ira E. Bennett) 


The symmetry of arrangement and beauti- 
ful coordination of motion in the several gov- 
ernments constituting the American system 
may be compared with the solar system. 

As the sun is the center of attraction and 
controlling power that binds and moves the 
planets in one system, so the people are the 
center and controlling power that binds and 
moves their governments in one system. 

The law which the solar system obeys is 
not written, but its operation is partly dis- 
closed and partly understood. The law which 
the American political system obeys is partly 
written, for all men to read. It is the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The limits of the powers of the sun and 
the people are not known. They have never 
been tested to the limit. The composition of 
the sun is hidden in nature. The composi- 
tion of the people is hidden in human 
nature. ; 

Reason assumes that tke sun has powers 
beyond those known to us. Reason rein- 
forced by knowledge, asserts that the people 
have reserved powers which never have been 
expressed in written law. 

The United States and the States may be 
compared to planets revolving around their 
sun, the people. 

In order to comprehend the peculiar 
nature of the American system it must be 
borne in mind that the States existed before 
the United States was created. It was to 
bind them together, to swing them into their 
coordinated orbits that the Union was per- 
fected. 

Some of the powers possessed by the peo- 
ple are exerted in the States. Others are 
kept in reserve. 5) 

The powers necessary to bind the States 
together in one solar Union are set forth in 
the Constitution. All other powers are kept 
in reserve. 

The States perform certain functions 
which the United States cannot perform. 
The United States performs functions which 
the States separately cannot perform. The 
people retain a sphere of personal liberties 
into which neither the States nor the United 
States can enter. 

The law which controls the solar system is 
divine, and therefore perfect. The law 
which controls the American political sys- 
tem is human, and therefore imperfect. 
But under a trial of 150 years it has been 
found to approach more nearly the sym- 
metry of the law that rules the universe than 
any other emanation of the human mind and 
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Several unique features of the Constitu- 
tion distinguish it from any previous in- 
ventions in the art of government., Among 
these are: 

The Constitution binds individuals as well 
as States. Under it all individuals have 
equal duties and rights. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers are lodged in separate bodies of pub- 
lic servants whose powers and duties compel 
them to check and balance one another. No 
uncontrolled power is lodged in any one. 

The written Constitution is made para- 
mount to any legislative, executive, or judi- 
cial authority. 

A court is created with power to hold all 
authorities within their allotted spheres, and 
this court itself is bound to remain within 
its allotted sphere. 

The Constitution contains within itself a 
method whereby it may be amended by the 
people. 
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These principles, never practiced before. 
are the bone and sinew of a fabric suitable 
to a nation whose government obeys those 
whom it rules, and whose people rule the 
government which they obey. 


The Capitol’s East Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the July 1957 Archi- 
tectural Forum should stimulate thought 
on the architectural problem of the Cap- 
itol's east front: 

CAPITOL SOLUTION 

It is high time that an important misun< 
derstanding be cleared up between the archi- 
tects of America and the leaders of Congress. 
on the question of what to do with the 
Capitol in Washington. And this can be 
done quickly, simply. 

The Congress wants a workable Capitol, 
with certain new facilities and conveniences, 
which every sensible citizen—and every sen- 
sible architect—wants the Congress to have. 
No quarrel there. Few, indeed, are the archi- 
tects who would like to see repeal of the con- 
gressional bullding program. 

But Public Law 242 passed by the 84th 
Congress says that these real needs are to be 
met by a specific architectural solution: & 
certain “scheme B“ inherited from a 1905 
study. This fact alone is the reason for the 
present architectural uproar. 

Scheme B would mean tearing down the 
historic east front of the building and re- 
erecting it farther forward. (Scheme B, let it 
be said, was not even advocated by those who 
formulated it; they said explicitly that they 
didn’t really favor it even then.) This 
scheme B extension of the east front is 
what is solidly opposed by the majority of 
architects and by the great weight of his- 
torical and architectural criticism: on 
grounds of beauty, symbolism, and utility. 

Does this mean that Congress must 8 
all over again if it is to meet the architects’ 
objections? Must there be delay and major 
readjustments? Not at all. The archi 
objections can be met and the uproar stilled 
by 1, possibly 2, quick, simple steps by Con- 
gress: 

1. Strike out of the legislation the refer 
ence to scheme B. 

This will free the architectural consultants 
who have already been at work on the prob- 
lem to make their own best uninhibited 
solutions. 

Today they are not at liberty to do this. 

They are like doctors compelled to make & 
prescribed prescription. They are allowed 
to advise only how to work out solutions 
that include moving the east front. It’s the 
law. 
The names of these three architects are: 
Henry R. Shepley, Arthur Brown, Jr., John 
F. Harbeson. (Although certain other archi- 
tects have been individually vocal and offi- 
cially quoted on the Capitol problem, only 
these three are the official consultants, and 
their lips are accordingly sealed.) 

There are certain strong reasons to believ® 
that solutions have been reached by this 
committee, which would not only leave the 
east front alone but would be functionally 
easier to plan and build, cleaner, and less 
costly in obtaining the purposes of 

2. If any doubt remains in the minds of 
Congress leaders about the real trend of 
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Opinion among architects, let them hold 

Open hearings, well announced. The present 

appropriations were passed without the 
t of open hearings. 

In these simple ways a needless conflict 
Could be cleared up between the political 
leaders of America and the cultural leaders 

should be depending on. 

Nobody is more anxious than the archi- 

of America that the Capitol be work- 

able as well as beautiful and symbolic. No- 

y is less anxious to have the grand old 

ding gradually deserted and converted 

into a museum piece. Congress need only 

On this detail of its program, this east 

t notion which is not essential for the 

, and which the architects in con- 

Yention have voted against in 1939, 1949, 

1955, 1956, and again in 1957 at their cen- 

mnial convention a few weeks ago, when a 

vote revealed an overwhelming 

Majority against it. Congress will then find 

the architectural profession its most ef- 

lective friends, and a fine cultural heritage 
Stand useful but unmolested. 


Preservation of Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor of July 22 
carried a very interesting article by its 

correspondent, Mr. Roscoe Flem- 

Ming. This article sets forth certain 

Considerations regarding the preserva- 

of our natural resource heritage 

Which I think should be kept in mind by 
all interested in this important matter. 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
Colleagues, I include this article in the 
Appendix of the Record along with my 
Temarks: : 

Forest SERVICE OPPOSES SEALED WILDS 

(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Denver.—The United States Forest Service 
is in favor of setting aside large and well- 
Selected areas of the national forest as 
Wilderness not to be invaded by roads and 
to be kept in a primitive state as far as 
Possible. 


But it is not in favor of the specific terms 
Of a bill proposed by conservationist groups 
Which would freeze all present wilderness 

into law, and put them in effect under 

authority of a wilderness council composed of 

a minority of Federal officials and a ma- 
ty of conservationists. 

These views have been made known to the 

and are being disseminated 
— the forest regions of the United 


CURB ON USE SEEN 


The service proposes a substitute bill. 
Whether the conservationists are strong 
enough with Congress to override objection 

their proposal remains to be seen. 

They have shown their power more and 
more in recent years, particularly in oppos- 

commercial or multipurpose use of vari- 
Ous areas such as the Echo Park area in Colo- 
Tado, which was originally intended for a 
dam site. 

Richard E. McArdle, Director of the 
Forest Service, said the service is just as 
dedicated to the proper preservation of wil- 
Gerness areas—of which there are now 
nearly 14 million acres—as anyone. But it 
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does object, he said, to the wilderness use 
of the forests being made a separate ob- 
jective overriding all other uses. 

He said the widespread creation of areas to 
be kept in primitive condition actually nar- 
rows the use of the forests, since such areas 
are clearly not accessible for enjoyment by 
picnicking families, or those on short vaca- 
tion trips. They require extra preparation 
and equipment, etc., and therefore run up 
the cost of a forest trip. 

INACCESSIBILITY CITED 


Mr. McArdle objected also to the inter- 
position of another layer of authority be- 
tween the executive and the Congress. Un- 
der the conservationists’ bill as it is framed, 
the Wilderness Council it would set up could 
lessen, add to, create, or abolish any wilder- 
ness area, and the order would become effec- 
tive unless either House of Congress vetoed 
it within 120 days. 

He added: “Because of their inaccessibility 
and lack of roads, wilderness areas are diffi- 
cult to protect from fire, insects, and disease. 
If forest pests are not controlled, wilderness 
areas may serve as sources of infection to 
surrounding national-forest timber. The 
wilderness areas themselves include valu- 
able timber, forage, water, wildlife, and min- 
eral resources.” x 

In short, he pleaded that the Forest Ser- 
vice is now dong a good job in this respect 
and that it be left relatively unhampered to 
carry out the forest administration as a 
whole, and to decide in the light of the 
whole management problem what is to be 
done about such areas. 

ALTERNATE RECOMMENDED 

There are now 81 national forest areas 
classified as to be kept in relatively primi- 
tive condition, totaling 13,845,000 acres. 
This is a slight decline in acreage since 1939, 
when ‘present wilderness policy was first 
formulated, but about 9 areas have been 
added. Some 600,000 acres have been turned 
into national parks. 

The Forest Service recommends a bill for 
a permanent wilderness policy. It would 
leave control in the hands of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but would direct him, within 
the limits of the multiple-use policy, to 
classify all such areas as to their usefulness 
within 10 years, and it would provide that 
primitive areas not concretely established as 
wilderness areas within 15 years, should re- 
vert to the general forest domain. 

It would provide that only the President 
by executive order could establish wilder- 
ness areas, and his consent would be re- 
quired for any withdrawal for other pur- 
poses, such as for power, reclamation, or 
mining. 

The Secretary of Agriculture could modify 
boundaries of such areas but only to the ex- 
tent of increasing or decreasing them by 
less than one-fourth of their original area. 


Boys’ Nation Holds 12th Annual 
Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion’s 12th annual Boys’ 
Nation week-long program concludes on 
the nearby campus of the University of 
Maryland. During the time they have 
spent here, these young high-school 
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students have not only observed the 
proceedings in this House and in the 
Senate, but they have conducted ses- 
sions of their own Boys’ Nation Cot- 
gress. 

I am particularly proud of the two 
delegates from Massachusetts to Boys’ 
Nation because they come from two 
communities in my own congressional 
district. They are Chester J. Baj, Jr., 
of 142 Russell Street, Hadley, Mass., 
and David J. Korkosz, of 27 White 
Street, Chicopee, Mass. I think it is a 
tribute to them, their respective par- 
ents, and American Legion Post, No. 271, 
in Hadley, and Post No. 452, in Chicopee, 
that they were selected by the Massa- 
chusetts Boys’ State, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Department of the 
American Legion, to attend this Boys’ 
Nation program. These boys were rec- 
ommended for Boys’ State because of 
their leadership, character, scholarship, 
and service in high school. The pro- 
gram of Boys’ State is highly special- 
ized and competitive, and only youths 
with outstanding qualities are capable 
of participating in the intensive citi- 
zenship course of instruction. It was a 
pleasure to have these two boys from 
my district here with me in Washing- 
ton and to visit the Capitol with me as 
their guide. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the National American Legion for con- 
ducting Boys’ Nation, and the respec- 
tive State departments of the Ameri- 
can Legion for sponsoring Boys’ State. 
These programs certainly do fulfill the 
objectives of the American Legion to 
provide a laboratory for a functional 
study of citizenship and to arouse in 
young citizens a desire to maintain our 
form of Government. 


President Eisenhower Urged To Lower 
Downpayments on Government-Insured 
Home Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include two letters which I 
have written on this subject: 

President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Present: The president of 
the Detroit Builders Association informs me 
that after the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 6659, the Housing Act of 1957, 
on May 9, 1957, their members started using 
FHA purchase agreements containing the 
following statement: 

“FHA mortgage terms contemplated in this 
agreement are based on the new Housing Act 
of 1957 and whereas application for said 
mortgage cannot be processed until the law 
is put into force by the appropriate authori- 
ties. Therefore, sellers reserve the right to 
refund deposit hereunder and cancel this 
agreement if the above referred to law is not 
given full effect so that processing may pro- 
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ceed according to mortgage terms contem- 
plated by purchaser in agreement within 10 
days from date hereof.” 

On July 12, 1957, you approved the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957, Public Law 104, 85th Con- 
gress, which authorizes lower downpayment 
schedules on Government-backed home 
mortgage loans. 

If these lower downpayment schedules are 
not put into effect, it is estimated that three- 
fourths of the sales made under these pur- 
chase agreements will go back. This is in 
Detroit, the area which I represent, where 
housing starts are already down 55 to 60 
percent. 

Now, I respectfully request that you in- 
struct Mr. Norman Mason, the Commissioner 
of Federal Housing, to immediately authorize 
the lower downpayment schedules which the 
Housing Act of 1957 permits. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Member of Congress. 
JuLy 18, 1957. 
Mr. Norman P. Mason, 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mason: It is my understanding 
that you are seriously considering raising 
the basic interest rate on Government- 
backed home mortgage loans to 5½ percent 
and that you are not going to put into effect 
the lower downpayment schedule authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1957. 

In Detroit, the area which I represent, 
housing starts are down 55 to 60 percent. 
The president of the Detroit Builders Asso- 
ciation informs me that after the House of 
Representatives H. R. 6659, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957, on May 9, 1957, their mem- 
bers started using FHA purchase agreements 
containing the following statement: 

“FHA mortgage terms contemplated in 
this agreement are based on the new Housing 
Act of 1957 and whereas application for said 
mortgage cannot be processed until the law 
is put into force by the appropriate authori- 
ties. Therefore, sellers reserve the right to 
refund deposit hereunder and cancel this 
agreement if the above referred to law is not 
given full effect so that processing may pro- 
ceed according to mortgage terms contem- 
plated by purchaser in agreement within 10 
days from date hereof.” 

If the lower downpayment schedules are 
not put into effect, it is estimated that 
three-fourths of these sales will go back. 

May I suggest that you do not ignore 
Congress but take full advantage of the law 
Congress gave you to revive the building 
industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Member of Congress. 


A More Adequate, Efficient, and Economi- 
cal National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the July 6, 1957, 
issue of the Independence Examiner of 
Independence, Mo., discusses one of the 
many activities in the national interest 
in which Missouri's junior United States 
Senator, the Honorable STUART SymMInc- 
ton, is currently engaged. Senator 
SyYMINGTON’s efforts to assure a more ade- 
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quate, efficient, and economical national 
defense for our country are well known 
to all. 


WILL PREVENT WASTE IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Senator STUART SYMINGTON is working on 
legislation to bring the Cordiner report out 
of the Washington deep-freeze and put it 
into effect for the benefit of the American 
taxpayer and the Armed Forces. S. 2014 is 
planned to implement the report and 
strengthen the national defense, so critically 
hit by the cutback in appropriations. In the 
House, H. R. 7574 is being pushed for a 
similar purpose. 

The current plight of national defense is 
pointed up by a few facts: In a single year 
the Air Force loses 4,000 trained pilots who 
go into civilian employment. It cost the 
Government $480 million to train them, and 
all that is lost. The latest weapons of tech- 
nological defense stand idle and useless be- 
cause the men who know how to operate 
them are getting out of uniform as soon as 
they can. Why? Low pay and poor benefits 
from an obsolete system of compensation in 
the Armed Forces. 

Asked to head a committee to see what 
could be done about this situation, Ralph J. 
Cordiner, president of General Electric, pro- 
duced an effective plan, worked out in detail. 
Senator SymincTon and many other leaders, 
civilian and military, believe that the plan 
will solve the problem. 

Put to work by S. 2014, the Cordiner plan 
will save the taxpayers up to $5 billion a year 
for the next 5 years in military budget; it will 
increase the efficiency of national defense; 
it will cut down training accidents in the 
Armed Forces; and it will reduce the great 
bulk of personnel needed in national defense. 

In modern technological warfare the 
Armed Forces need quality, not quantity, in 
personnel. Our national defense can be best 
operated by fewer but better trained men. 
Now the best men are taken by private in- 
dustry and the Armed Forces are left without 
the technicians who are indispensable to 
defense. 

The Cordiner plan would make it practical 
and reasonable for. the ablest and best 
trained men to make their careers in the 
Armed Forces. It would stop the draining 
away of talent into private channels. 

At present, two great wastes, manpower 
and money, are bleeding national defense. 
Senator SYMINGTON plans to stop them. 

The public should be informed of the prob- 
lem and of the effort to solve it. This is a 
measure that deserves support and that will 
repay the effort that is’ put into it. 


Powerful Forces Churn Up Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
dilemma which faces us in the constant 
threat of inflation is clearly outlined in 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Star-Beacon, one of the fine 
newspapers published in the 11th Ohio 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in Congress. The Star-Beacon is 
published at Ashtabula, Ohio and the 
editorial on inflation appeared in the 
issue of July 11, 1957. 

POWERFUL Forces CHURN Up INFLATION 

Like the Russians, the threat of inflation 
is always with us. The battle between in- 
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flationary and deflationary forces is to thé 
domestic front what the East-West struggle 
is abroad. 

Right now the battle is raging afresh. The 
cost of living index has hit a new high 
again after a climb of many months. The 
steel industry has announced a price boost 
that will surely have spiraling effects 
throughout the economy. 

President Eisenhower, anxious to avoid 
controls, has urged business not to hike 
prices unless n to get 
money, and called on labor to relate de- 
mands for wage increases closely to advances 
in productivity. 

Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey has, of course, warmly defended the 
Government's policy of keeping a lid on 
money and credit as an essential weapon in 
this fight. The report of the Joint Congres- 
sional Economic Committee lends support to 
his position. 

On the other side, certain leading Demo- 
crats, particularly some involved in Senator 
Brnp's inquiry into United States fin 
conditions, attack the “tight money” policy 
as costly and damaging to important seg“ 
ments of the economy. They stress the per- 
Us of deflation. 

With inflationary pressures evidently 
mounting in spite of existing efforts to com- 
bat them, it would be surprising if the pres- 
ent tug-of-war on the issue should be re- 
solved in favor of easier money. 

But however the current phase works out 
the conflict will go on indefinitely. 
tremendous economy is constantly churn 
by powerful forces which continuously 
threaten to become unmanageable. Inevi- 
tably in this time government must walk 4 
high wire between the two perils. 

Inescapably, too, there will be loud plead- 
ers on both sides who will argue that we are 
approaching one peril or the other. We 
just have to keep our shirts on and hope 
that out of the turbulent air will emerge 
policies that somehow keep us traveling that 
delicate wire, 


South Dakota Sun Dance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN., Mr. Speaker, thé 
sun dance is an ancient and sacred rite 
of the Sioux Indian, symbolic of their 
beliefs and willingness to sacrifice. Each 
year at Pine Ridge, S. Dak., thousands 
of people, Indians and whites alike, 
gather to view the beautiful yet awesome 
dancing spectacle. It has attracted at- 
tention the country over. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I present the fol- 
lowing article on the South Dakota sun 
dance as it was printed in the July 21 
issue of the New York Times: 

Sours DAKOTA Sun DANCE 
(By Steve Feraca) 

Banned for almost 50 years by the Govern- 
ment, the Sioux Indians’ colorful sun dance, 
now revived, has its share of apparent in- 
congruities. 

To the casual spectator who expects to 
find a strictly primitive atmosphere on the 
reservation, the modern, plastic sunglasses 
‘worn by the war dancers come as something 
of a shock, as do the numerous hotdog and 
soft-drink stands surrounding the enclosure. 
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But the 5-day ceremonies themselyes are 
Authentic and are attended by thousands of 
representatives of Sioux tribes from North 
and South Dakota, together with Indians 
Whose ancestors, of alien tribes, were once 
the Sioux’s hated foes. Last summer's event 
i the largest attendance since the tribe 
revived the old ceremonies, and the crowds 
at this year's sun dance—July 31 through 
August 3—promise to be even bigger. 

Sun dance time takes its name from the 
first ceremony held during the celebration, 
the traditional sun dance. Altho all are 
members of some Christian church, most of 
the older Indians tenaciously cling to at 
least a few of the ancient beliefs and prac- 
tices. The sun dancers themselves fit into 
this category and also many of the spec- 
tators. 

ARDUOUS RITES 


Formerly, this dance came to a climax 
With some of the participants offering to 
have their chest muscles pierced with a 
thong that was attached to the sacred pole. 
Thus a Sioux might offer a religious sacri- 
fice and prove his fortitude as well. Al- 
though the practice was abandoned, the pole, 
& straight young cottonwood tree, remains 
the focal point of the dancing area, which 
Consists of a circular, pine-covered bower 
about 150 feet in diameter, with an open 
center. The shaded circumference for the 
Spectators is a very necessary shelter in the 
Dakota summer heat. 

The sun dance pole is erected the day be- 
fore the dancing actually begins and by the 
following day, more than 2,000 Indians have 
Usually set up a tented camp. The Sioux 
Ro longer travel on horseback; they come in 
dilapidated cars, the sides fairly bulging with 

n, grandparents, dogs, camp equip- 
Ment, and costumes for the dancers. 

These costumes, incidentally, defy ade- 
Quate description, no feather and bead be- 
Gecked outfit being exactly alike another. 
Every color in the spectrum is represented 
in the dancing arena, mirrors, and bright sil- 
ver and steel bells adding to the array. The 
bells, worn by the dozen, are important; 
they help the dancer to keep time. 

Both singers and dancers are tireless, the 
dancers necessarily more so. They are con- 
sistently cheated out of a rest because the 
Broups of singers take turns with no more 
than a momentary pause. 


RAINMAKING 


“Make way for the horse dancer,” sings 
Sut the announcer in his native tongue of 
Lakota. The dancer, hooded and mounted, 
begins to circle the dancing area. Many of 
the spectators believe that the horse dance 
ls inevitably followed by heavy rain after 
its performance, and last year it was barely 
Over before a severe storm sent everybody 
rushing for their tents. 

A spectator at the Sioux festival cannot 
become bored or forget his surroundings for 
long. The Indian singers make this impos- 
sible, for as many as a dozen men, in con- 
ventional western wear, complete with Cow- 
boy hats, will be singing at the top of their 
lungs while beating on large bass drums. 
The drumming, combined with the piercing 
voices of the men and the falsetto of the 
Women, can create a throbbing in the head 
ot uninitiated listeners. The singers never 
get hoarse, but there is something of a trick 
to this. They chew a twig from a particular 
bush which tastes something like bitter mint 
Candy, and evidently this cud activates the 
flow of saliva. 

With the completion of the sun dance it- 
Self, the war dancing, or Omaha dancing, be- 
Bins, with as many as 150 male dancers par- 
ticipating at one time, and about the same 
number of women and children dancing on 
the sidelines. This dancing comprises the 
main activity for the next 4 days, with most 
Of the dancers boasting of 8 hours of fast 
Prancing and stomping each day and a few 
More hours at night. 
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The dancers make the most of the last 
night; in fact, last year it was necessary to 
call police to clear the arena, The dancers 
readily complied and Just as readily began 
stepping around again outside. Silence was 
finally obtained when the announcer called 
for attention, and all stood solemnly as the 
newly adopted Sioux national anthem was 
sung in the age-old way. The sun dance 
was Officially over, and the Sioux dispersed 
the next morning visibly proud of their 
grandest get-together since the days of Sit- 
ting Bull and Crazy Horse. The sun-dance 
pole was left erect, its cloth decorations wav- 
ing in the Dakota wind, a silent reminder of 


this happy occasion. A new one will replace- 


it when this year’s dance starts. 

This annual all-Indian celebration is held 
at the ceremonial grounds on U. S. 18 just 
‘a mile east of the agency headquarters of 
Pine Ridge Reservation. 

Pine Ridge can be easily reached by any- 
one traveling to the Black Hills. In fact, 
tourists driving to the Black Hills via the 
southern route on U. S. 18 will necessarily 
pass through Pine Ridge. From Chicago 
it is convenient to take U. S. 20, South 
Dakota Route 50; and then U. S. 18. 

Another route for those traveling west 
from the vicinity of Sioux City would be 
U. S. 20 to Rushville, Nebr., then north on 
Nebraska Route 87 to Pine Ridge Town. 


TO THE HILLS 


Hot Springs, 75 miles northwest of the 
agency on U. S. 18, is appropriately called 
the gateway to the Black Hills. Only an 
hour and a half from the celebration site it 
abounds in reasonable hotels, motels, and 
restaurants. Pine Ridge Town has two clean 
motels with reasonable rates. Restaurants 
are small but serve good food. 

For those who care to rough it in a tent, 
the campgrounds boast of excellent well wa- 
ter. Nearby Nebraska towns such as Rush- 
ville and Gordon haye adequate tourist ac- 
commodations. All State and United States 
highways in the area are newly improved, en- 
abling one to travel with ease to and from 
the dancing area. 


Connecting Channels Between Great Lakes 
Key Link in St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, of 
vital interest to the great Midwest sec- 
tion of our country is the second phase of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
project, deepening the channels which 
connect the Great Lakes. The probable 
effect of this project on the economy of a 
large section of the Nation can only be 
imagined at this point. Certainly the 
opening of all the ports on the Great 
Lakes to large oceangoing ships will 
mean tremendous new developments in 
commerce and industry which will bring 
untold benefits to millions of Americans. 
A timely reminder of the importance of 
deepening the Great Lakes’ connecting 
channels is contained in the following 
editorial from the Painesville Telegraph, 
published at Painesville, Ohio, one of the 
rapidly growing and developing cities in 
the 11th Ohio District which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress: 
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DEEPENING OF LAKES’ CONNECTING LINKS 


More than 125 years ago, the Erie Canal 
was opened to traffic, connecting the Atlantic 
seaboard and the upper Great Lakes. 

This great aid to commerce stimulated 
settlement and development of the Great 
Lakes Basin. It provided a new trade route 
into the North American hinterland. It was 
& major factor in the economic growth of the 
Nation. 

And only recently something happened 
that will have a tremendous impact upon 
the future economic development of the 
American middle west. Four great explo- 
sions in the channel opposite Amherstburg 
signaled that work had started on deepening 
15 connecting waterways between the upper 

es. 

The work will involve deepening channels 
in the Detroit, St. Clair, and St. Marys Rivers 
and the Straits of Makinac to a minimum 
depth of 27 feet. The cost will be approx- 
imately $140 million. The work is sched- 
uled for completion in 1962. 

Deepening the connecting links between 
the lakes is a vital part of the giant St, Law- 
rence seaway development. By 1958, if the 
work is kept on schedule, the principal part 
of the St. Lawrence route will be able to 
accommodate larger oceangoing cargo ships. 
By extending the St. Lawrence to all the 
upper lakes, every city and town in that 
area will become a potential harbor for world 
commerce. 

Every additional inch of draft will permit 
100 tons more cargo to be carried in lakes 
freighters. Addition of approximately 3 feet 
more between keels and channel beds will 
permit bigger ships and more rapid and more 
economical transportation of goods, d 

The story of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


` seaway is a fairly familiar one by this time 


to most people in northeastern Ohio, but it 
is worth repeating. 

The time is here for communities to speed 
preparations to make the most of the day 
when there will be uninterrupted navigation 
between the heartland of America and 
Atlantic ports. 

This area of the United States will expe- 
rience greater trade and commerce. The 
seaway will be a tremendous impetus. It 
will open a new horizon for mid-America, 


The Message of a Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our present-day great Americans, one of 
the greatest authorities on constitutional 
problems we have in the Nation today, 
is Dean Clarence Manion, formerly dean 
of the Law School at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. Today Dean Manion operates 
what is known as the Manion Forum, a 
forum that discusses national problems, 
through regular weekly broadcasts every 
Sunday evening over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. = 

These weekly broadcasts discuss na- 
tional problems from a strictly Ameri- 
can viewpoint, always keeping in mind 
what is best for America and the Ameri- 
can people. The broadcasts are non- 
partisan in every sense of the word. For 
that reason, and also from the stand- 
point of the caliber, the mental stature 
and character of Dean Manion himself, 
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these Sunday evening broadcasts are 
well worth hearing. 

The following broadcast on the sub- 
ject States Rights: Words Versus Deeds, 
given on Sunday, July 21, 1957, is an ex- 
cellent sample of the type of broadcast 
put out by the Manion Forum and I in- 
clude it as a part of my remarks for the 
edification and enlightenment of my col- 
leagues: 

STATES RIGHTS: WORDS VERSUS DEEDS 

I have just had my first opportunity to 
read the full text of President Eisenhower's 
States’ Rights speech to the conference of 
Governors at Williamsburg. Definitely, this 
is where I came in 4 years ago at Denver, 
Colo., when the President appointed me 
chairman of the new Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

At that time, he described the new study 
commission to me and to the assembied 
newspapermen as his hope for restoring the 
constitutional integrity of the States of the 
Union. 

As a brandnew President of the United 
States, he had recently visited the 1953 Gov- 
ernors Conference at Seattle, where he told 
his distinguished audience this: “I am here 
because of my indestructible conviction that, 
unless we preserve in this country the place 
of State government with the power of au- 
thority, the responsibilities and the revenues 
necessary to discharge these responsibilities, 
then we are not going to have America as we 
have known it. We will have some other 
form of government.” 

When the President repeated the sub- 
stance of that statement in Denver, I replied 
with a fervent and sincere Amen.“ 

At Williamsburg, just a few weeks ago, 
President Eisenhower declared that he holds 
these convictions just as strongly now as he 
did then, The obvious question raises it- 
self, what has the President done to activate 
these important convictions which he has 
held so strongly during the last 4 years? 

Undoubtedly, the President of the United 
States is the most powerful person in the 
world. To a great extent, our present for- 
eign policy is predicated upon the influence 
that its director, the President, can exercise 
upon governments all over the earth. 

For better or worse, the history of the 
world since 1933 has turned upon the predi- 
lections of the men who, during that time, 
were Presidents of the United States. 

If our President can influence important 
actions by the government of Japan, Ger- 
many, Jordan, Egypt, Israel, India, France 
or Pakistan, and we know from experience 
that he can and does, then certainly he 
should be able to do something about the 
governments in Montana, Mississippi, Mary- 
land, and Maine. 

As a matter of fact, the activity of the 
government of our American States is much 
more important to the stability and con- 
tinuity of the United States than anything 
that is or may be done by governments in 
foreign lands. 

President Eisenhower himself has admitted 
as much. When he was running for Presi- 
dent in 1952, he said this in a speech at 
Des Moines, Iowa, The Federal Government 
did not create the States of the republic. 
The States created the Federal Government. 
The creation should not supersede the 
creator. For, if the States lose their mean- 
ing, our entire system of government loses 
its meaning and the next step is the rise 
of the centralized national state in which 
the seeds of autocracy can take root and 
grow.“ 

And so, in the President's a 
the campaign autocracy begins at 
home, in the battle for the revival of states’ 
rights. The President believed that in Des 
Moines, he believed it in Denver, and I am 
sure he believes it now. Then why hasn't 
he done something about it? 
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Back in the days when he was president 
of Columbia University (1949), Mr. Eisen- 
hower said, “If we allow the constant drift 
toward central government to continue, 
ownership of property will gradually drift 
into that central government, and finally 
we shall have to have dictatorship as the 
only means of operating such a huge organi- 
zation.” 

Nevertheless, what Mr. Eisenhower de- 
tected as a drift toward central government 
in 1949 has now, under President Eisenhower, 
become a veritable torrent. 


REPRESENTATIVE MASON POINTS OF 
INCONSISTENCY 


This strange variance between the Presi- 
dent’s words and deeds was the feature of 
a recent and truly remarkable speech in the 
House of Representatives by a distinguished 
member of the President's own party, the 
Honorable Noah Mason, of Illinois. 

After reading some of the President's 
statements that I have just quoted, Con- 
gressman Mason said this: “In the face of 
his own words, President Eisenhower pro- 
ceeded to ask Congress to create a new 
cabinet office to supervise the Nation's 
health, education, and welfare—and Con- 
gress was foolish enough to do so. 

“Under the tenth article of the Bill of 
Rights, protection of the people’s health, 
education, and welfare is reserved to the 
respective states of the Union. Therefore, 
the President's actions in that instance did 
not coincide with his words.” 

Congressman Mason cites other Instances 
of difference between the President's words 
and deeds on the subject of States rights. I 
can and will give you some additional in- 
stances from my own personal experience. 

At Williamsburg, the President recalled 
that, in 1953, he persuaded Congress to 
create the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations because he felt that the historic 
Federal-State relationship needed careful 
Teexamination. He conceded that the Com- 
mission’s study, “pointed the way to im- 
provements in areas of mutual concern to 
the States and the Federal Government.” 

This is more on the subject of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations than 
I have seen or heard from President Eisen- 
hower since he removed me from the chair- 
manship of that commission in 1954. 

The President told the governors at 
Williamsburg that a task force is now needed 
to designate a proper allocation of functions 
and revenues between the States and the 
Federal Govermment. This is precisely the 
assignment which was given to the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 4 
years ago. 

The Commission made its report to the 
President in June of 1955. The report cov- 
ered more than 300 printed pages. In its 
preparation, the Commission had the bene- 
fit of a dozen separate studies that were 
made for it by committees of experts on 
State and Federal impacts in such areas as 
highways, education, agriculture, welfare, 
and public health. Each of these studies, 
as well as the general report of the Commis- 
sion, is available upon application to the 
Government Printing Office. 

Of particular current interest is the report 
of the Commission's special committee on 
the subject of Federal responsibility in the 
field of education (a study committee re- 
port on Federal responsibility in the field 
of education). Here are some of the con- 
clusions of that report: 

“We have not been able to find a State 
which cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools or which is econom- 
ically unable to support an adequate school 
system. * * The general conclusion is that 
Federal aid is not necessary either for cur- 
rent operating expenses for public schools 
or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities. Local communities and States 
are able to supply both in accordance with 
the will of their citizens.” 
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At Williamsburg, the President said he 
wanted a new task force. He made no ref- 
erence to this existing task force report, 
when he told the governors that, States 
rights to the contrary notwithstanding. 
classroom shortages are so critical that Fed- 
eral aid to school construction is indispen- 
sable. So much for the disparity between 
words, deeds, facts, and fancy. 

Gathering dust in the President's office, 
along with the reports of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, are the 19 
separate task force reports of the Hoover 
Commission, holding what is for the politi- 
cians the unpopular secret of how to save $5 
billion a year in Federal expenditures. 

What is needed in Washington now is not 
more commissions, findings, and recom- 
mendations, but a determined fearless will 
to save the taxpayers’ money and reverse the 
deadly ever-accelerated drive toward a cen- 
tralized monolithic autocracy. 

FACTS ARE AVAILABLE, BUT IGNORED 


All of the facts about Federal-State func- 


-tions that the President pined for at Wil- 
Jiamsburg have been carefully assembled, 


assorted and are being kept current by & 
score of competent research organizations 
such as the Council for State Governments 
the Tax Foundation, and many others. 

States rights have not been destroyed be- 
cause of inconclusive studies or lack of ade- 
quate information. States rights have been 
and are still being destroyed by politicians, 
State and Federal, who have a special polit- 
ical interest in keeping the taxing, spending, 
and regulating authority as far away from 
the voter and taxpayer as possible. 

Tax money that is spent in the same 
county where it is raised is seldom stolen 
or woefully wasted, because the taxpayers 
who have felt the pinch can and do make 
their own accurate calculations of responsi- 
bility for any malfeasance. 

If the President is determined to elim- 
inate what he called “the freight charges on 
money being hauled from the States to 
Washington and back,” he can block that 
railroad track by an Executive order to- 
morrow morning. 

Instead of increasing what is called Fed- 
eral aid to the States and individuals from 
$3 billion to nearly $6 billion, as his admin- 
istration did during the past 4 years, a Presi- 
dent as seriously worried about the dis- 
appearance of the States as President Eisen- 
hower undoubtedly is should have reve 
what he has recognized as this dangerous 
drift to centralized dictatorship. 

When I went to Washington as chairman 
of the new States Rights Commission in 
1954, I found that some dedicated people in 
the new Eisenhower official family had taken 
the President at his word and were working 
intelligently and successfully on a plan to 
get the Federal Government out of the high- 
way construction business, which it carries 
on under the euphemistic title of Federal 
aid to the States. 

Their plan was simple, honest and entirely 
practical. It called for the repeal of the 
Federal gasoline tax and the reimposition of 
that tax, if desirable, by the States as State 
taxes. When Federal roads were needed in 
Federally owned areas or elsewhere, they 
would be built entirely with Federal funds, 
as is the case with battleships and post 
offices, 

With the additional money thus available 
to them, the States could build more 
better roads than they are getting now, and 
taxpayers would be saved the Washington 
freight charges that the President com- 
plained about. . 

The plan had the clearance of experienced 
national experts in the field of traffic and 
transportation. It was the pride and joy 
of the new Secretary of Commerce and was 
all ready to be born as a first installment in 
the Eisenhower States’ rights revival. 
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Then, suddenly, an order came from the 
te House to destroy it and substitute a 
Federal highway spending program of un- 
Precedented proportions. That is precisely 
What the administration finally produced, a 
multibillion dollar Federally directed high- 
Way construction plan with uncounted mil- 
lions’ in freight charges all tucked out of 
sight in a trust fund, which is outside of 
and in addition to the largest peacetime 
budget in history. 

What was the explanation to the dedicated 
States’ righters who had spent 8 months 
formulating the most sensible States’ rights 

ghway program ever produced? Simply 
that the Eisenhower administration was in 
Political trouble in 1953, and you don't get 
Out of political trouble by making sense and 
Saving the taxpayers’ money. 

This is a fair sample of what happens when 
Proposals for economy, common sense and 
decentralization of Government hit the 
heavy layers of political and bureaucratic 
Self-interest that have congealed in Wash- 
ington during the past 25 years. 

Under these circumstances, let us not be 
too hard on the States and local communities 
Which keep their hands out for more and 
more Federal money—“freight charges“ to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

When we can give a billion dollars to Tito 
and $15 billion to France, it is hard to sell 
self-denial in Alabama and Nevada. The 
governors probably thought about this while 
the President was spanking them at 
Williamsburg. 

Perhaps this is the reason why their 
applause was polite but definitely restrained. 


A Few Reserves in the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been taking place in Washington, and in 
the South generally, in the past few days 
Tegarding the fight that so many of us 
are making to preserve a constitutional 
form of government in America. At 
times it seems as if the odds the people 
cf the South are now facing are almost 

ountable. However, when we 
look back over the obstacles and prob- 
lems overcome by our forefathers we 
realize that our cause is not hopeless. 
We must know that if we have the 
Courage, the determination and the will- 
ess to sacrifice, we can yet save our 
Way of life and preserve constitutional 
Eovernment in America. 

I realize that there are some leaders 
and politicians in Virginia who are will- 
ing to surrender without making an all- 
dut effort to overcome our problems. 

of them have openly advocated 

the so-called North Carolina assignment 
Plan and attempted to hoodwink the 
people of Virginia into believing that the 
North Caroling, assignment plan not only 
Would preserve segregation in our schools 
but had been approved by the courts. 
The truth of the matter is the courts 
ve not approved the North Carolina 
Plan and now it has been clearly demon- 
Strated that the assignment plan not 
Only recognizes the validity of the Su- 
Preme Court decision outlawing segrega- 
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tion but permits and expedites the inte- 
gration of the races in the public schools. 

It is saddening indeed to see our sister 
State, North Carolina, succumb to politi- 
cal pressure and through its assignment 
plan integrate its schools. I trust that 
the Virginia advocates of the assignment 
plan will no longer contend that it is the 
best way to preserve the schools of Vir- 
ginia. I hope they will be honest enough 
to admit that the adoption of the assign- 
ment plan means the integration of the 
races and submission to the unlawful 
and horrible decision of May 17, 1954, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the 
Richmond News Leader of Wednesday, 
July 24, 1957, an editorial entitled “A 
Few Reverses in the War.” This edi- 
torial points out the problems we are 
facing; the reverses we have suffered; 
and the determination, which I am con- 
vinced the vast majority of our people 
have, to see this thing through to the 
bitter end convinced of the righteous- 
ness of our cause and believing that once 
the American people realize the prob- 
lem, they may yet redeem constitutional 
government in America. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has written an out- 
standing editorial on a matter close to 
his heart and I desire to publicly com- 
mend him for the great service he is 
rendering not only to the people of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
South but all the people of America. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A Few REVERSES IN THE WAR 

The day's news, let us face it squarely, 
is almost unbelievedly bad for those persons 
interested in the survival of the South and 
the preservation of the Constitution. 

In Clinton, Tenn., a jury convicted seven 
defendants of conspiring to act in contempt 
of a Federalinjunction. . 

In Texas, an appellate Federal court over- 
ruled Judge Hawley’s decision in an integra- 
tion case, and ordered Negro plaintiffs ad- 
mitted to a Dallas school. 

In Florida, another appellate Federal 
court reversed a district court and ordered 
race-mixing in Miami schools. 

And in Charlotte, Greensboro, and Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., pupil assignment boards 
directed the admission of 12 Negro pupils to 
previously all-white schools. 

Each of these events is a blow, and each 
for a different reason. 

The issue in Clinton far transcended the 
prosecution of individual named defendants. 
What was involved here was an injunction 
by a Federal judge, addressed to the entire 
countryside, fobidding “interference by 
word or deed” with his order directing inte- 
gration of the Clinton High School. The 
defendants were not parties to the original 
integration proceeding; their acts of alleged 
contempt were not committed in the court- 
room, but in places remote from the court- 
room. 

Had the defendants been acquitted, the 
power of Federal Judges te proceed in this 
fashion in the field of race relations would 
have remained at least an open question; 
in a sense, such a verdict at Clinton would 
have been a rebuke to Federal courts. But 
with the conviction of seven defendants, the 
jury set in motion judicial machinery by 
which Judge Taylor’s injunction may win 
higher court approval. And, who would be 
so foolish as to imagine that Earl War- 
2 3 would ever reverse the convic- 
ons 
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Thus a precedent takes shape that will 
Plague the South—and not only the South. 
Liberals who are well pleased by the Clinton 
verdict should contemplate parallel situa- 
tions not nearly so much to their liking. 
Once the power of a Federal judge is up- 
held in the Clinton case, what will restrain 
judges from enjoining public interference 
“by word or deed" with any other decree— 
in strikes, for example, or in other con- 
troversies that provoke strong local feeling? 

The Clinton trial ranks among the great 
trials of this century not for the petty pun- 
ishments that may be meted out to seven 
obscure defendants, but for the sweeping ag- 
grandizement of Federal judicial powers 
here upheld. 4 

The appellate divisions in Texas and Flor- 
ida are a part of the same pattern. In the 
former case, a district Judge of rare inde- 
pendence of spirit has held, provisionally, 
that white citizens have rights no less than 
Negro citizens have rights; and weighing the 
right of white childrén to a tranquil edu- 
cational experience against the right of Ne- 
gro plaintiffs to be admitted where they 
were certain to be a source of friction, Judge 
Hawley refused to order integration. Because 
sociology has replaced law in this area of 
human relations, it was to be expected that 
Judge Hawley would be reversed, and he 
was. In the Florida case, a district Judge 
who had not been completely brainwashed 
sought a reconsideration of the whole line 
of judicial opinion since May 17, 1954; he 
ruled that Negro plaintiffs, as a group, had 
no cause of action. The appellate court 
abruptly struck him down. 

Distressing as these decisions may be, the 
news from North Carolina is in some ways 
a deeper blow. Until today it had been pos- 
sible to say that eight Southern States had 
held the line absolutely. Now there are 
seven. With North Carolina's surrender to 
the Supreme Court’s illegal act, only Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana remain in the 
fight. 

Our friends to the south were motivated, 
they said defensively, by “a sincere desire 
to preserve the public schools of Charlotte 
and North Carolina.” Let us credit them 
with this sincerity. They would preserve 
their schools and lose their society; they 
would not risk the closing of even 1 class- 
room, the temporary deprival of even 1 
child’s education, as a sacrifice toward main- 
taining State sovereignty. North Carolina 
has cracked; and, of course, there will be no 
stopping with the admission of 12 Negro 
pupils there; they are the vanguard of thou- 
sands whose petitions—now that the prin- 
ciple of race mixing has been accepted— 
North Carolina cannot deny. 

Should Virginia despair? Should we quit, 
too? 

By the eternal, No. In the end we may 
be defeated, but let us go down fighting, 
not apologizing. Let us marshal every po- 
litical and legal weapon left in the arsenal; 
let us invoke the untouched powers of our 
State judges; let us keep hammering away 
at northern sympathies which may yet be 
attracted in the South's behalf. North Caro- 
lina is gone. Let us weep for North Caro- 
lina and fill the breach, The war is not yet 
lost. 
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Recent Foreign-Policy Address by Hen. 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, one of the outstanding speeches of 

year was the address on foreign pol- 

icy delivered recently on the floor of the 

Senate by the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

It was a thoughtful, careful, and 
forceful analysis of the current situation. 
It is one which should be read by all 
Americans concerned about our position 
in world affairs. 

The distinguished commentator 
Holmes Alexander devoted his column of 
July 24 to the speech. I ask unanimous 
Consent that his column be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

SENATOR MANSFIELD SERVES NOTICE ON 
MAKERS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasnincron, D. C., July 24—Senator MIKE 

. Democrat, of Montana, is a man 

ot many virtues, but two of them are para- 

Mount. One is his hefty bank roll of per- 

Sal integrity. It enables him to say what 

he likes with complete immunity from the 

character snipers. The second is his Mona 

smile. It permits him to murder the 

opposition with such good-natured aplomb 
that they hardly feel the deathblows. 

All this happened in mid-July when Mans- 

gave one of those extended foreign- 
Policy speeches which he delivers twice or 
more each session and for which he is be- 
coming justly celebrated. The strange part 
Of the business was Micr assaulted the Eisen- 
hower administration with accusations that 
3 have been highly censorable in a letter 

an. 

And Mir did it all with the sort of a 
Smile that never shower his teeth and which 
lulled the critics with the efficacy of a siren’s 
song. Mixx was anti-Ike, pro-Democrat, and 
Pro-Senate, but he was so nice about it that 
almost nobody noticed. 

To describe the President's foreign policy, 
the razor-minded Montanan used such 
Phrases as “hodge-podge of sterile slogans 
and fumbling fears“; words, words, words, 
Jet little action”; “degeneration”; “ignor- 
ance"; “arbitrary arrogance’; “press agen- 
try”; “delusion”; “propaganda.” 

Had this sort of refined billingsgate come 
from a different sort of man, the shudder- 
ing and the hand wringing in the critics’ 
Circle would have been a sight to behold. 

tor MANSFIELD got by with saying things 
for which many stanch reactionaries and 
Nationalists have been gibbetted. MANS- 
FIELD proposed these policies: 

Bring the boys home: “I believe a con- 
Certed effort must be made to reduce the size 
Of official. establishments overseas, both mili- 
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tary and civilian. Not only are these estab- 
lishments costly in a monetary sense, but 
they can and are building an undercurrent 
of resentment toward this country in many 
countries.” 

Abolish the knock-kneed policy: "I believe 
policy as designed by the executive depart- 
ment has reflected too heavily the fearful. 
»A policy that emphasizes fear and 
ignores this (American) spirit does not do 
justice to the people of the United States.” 

Cut out the crisis-crying: “(Fear) is the 
principal reason why the policies of the Na- 
tion are looked upon so often as essentially 
negative. * * * We may well ask ourselves 
whether or not that is the principal reason 
why, after the expenditure of $60 billion on 
foreign aid and hundreds of billions on de- 
fense, security still eludes us; why a sense of 
living on the edge of doom has not ceased 
to ‘haunt the Nation.” 

Quit trying to buy friendship: "The leader- 
ship of the present generation (seems to 
have) sacrificed the greatness of this Nation 
on an altar of irresponsible fear. * * * 
Think back to the treaties of peace, to mutual 
security, to NATO, to the information pro- 
grams, to the innumerable aid programs, the 
Middle East resolution, and even to the 
atomic-energy agency statute. * * Was 
not the grim specter raised in justification of 
them all? * * * Indeed, has not that mo- 
tivation, the motivation of fear, almost in- 
variably * * * been made to swamp virtually 
every other consideration?” - 

Stop the giveaway: “The time has come, it 
seems to me, to establish a very close link 
between the destination of aid funds and the 
willingness of the recipients to contribute.” 

Get out of the arms mart: The more arms 
are supplied to that Middle East region, the 
more instability is induced. * * * That is 
the formula the Soviet Union used. * * * I 
should very much like to see this country 
$+ o © alter it.” 

There is nothing whatever in the Mans- 
field address that a Democratic Senator 
should not say, and very little with which 
most Americans would not agree. But the 
idea that this was a nonpartisan speech, 
accentuating the positive and offering only 
advice and consent to the White House is 
poppycock. 

Mrxe MANSFIELD was not merely making a 
speech. He was, I think, serving notice that 
he and the Senate—and particularly the 
Democratic Members of the Senate—intended 
to make some foreign policies of their own, 


Congressional Support of the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement 
prepared by him, together with certain 
correspondence, on the subject of con- 
gressional support of the President. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 


Mr. Thomas N. Schroth, executive editor 
of the Congressional Quarterly, wrote a let- 
ter to me on June 14 and sent a copy to 
every Member of the Congress. It refers to 
my remarks delivered on the floor of the 
United States Senate on June 13, 1957. These 
appear on pages 8046 through 8048 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date. 

My statement was prompted by a letter 
addressed to me by Mr, Schroth on May 14, 
1957. I inserted it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp as a part of my remarks. Immediately 
after I left the Senate floor, I wrote to Mr. 
Schroth as follows: 

Jung 13, 1957. 
Mr. THOMAS N. SCHROTH, 
Executive Editor, Congressional Quarterly, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. ScHROTH: On May 14, you sent 

me an advance copy of the study you pre- 
on the first interim measure of the 

Presidential support done by Congressional 

Quarterly for the sessions up to May 12. 

I have examined this study with a great 
deal of care and I expressed my views re- 
garding it on the floor of the United States 
Senate today. d 

Representative Cramer, First District of 
Florida, on Tuesday, June 11, made a very 
penetrating analysis of your study which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 
7836. Iam in complete accord with his views. 
Attached are copies of his statement as well 
as my remarks. 

The Nation’s press apparently relies on 
your statistical work for their appraisal of 
congressional activities involying support for 
President Eisenhower's program. This im- 
poses a great responsibility, 

In view of the deficiencies which Repre- 
sentative Cramer and I have found in your 
recent study, I feel that the press is entitled 
to some explanation from you as to why you 
continue to publish material which sug- 
gests sweeping conclusions from meager and 
incomplete data. 

I will await your comments with interest. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 

Mr, Schroth's letter of June 14 was written 
before he received my letter of June 13. On 
June 18 I received a further communication 
from him, Including a copy of his June 14 
letter which had been sent to every Member 
of the Congress. So that all the Members of 
the Congress may be familiar with this en- 
tire correspondence, I am placing his letter 
of June 18 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 

CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
News FEATURES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1957. 
Hon. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR SCHOEPPEL: This material 
has been sent to your colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and House. 

Thank you for your letter of June 13, 
which I believe crossed my letter to you of 
June 14. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS N. Schorn, 
Executive Editor. 
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On June 20 I acknowledged his letter with 

the following communication: 
June 20, 1957. 
Mr. THOMAS N. SCHROTH, 
Ezecutive Editor, Congressional Quarterly, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SCHROTH: Thank you for your 
letter of June 18 which advises me that your 
letter of June 13 crossed my letter of June 14. 

Your letter of June 14, which you sent to 
every Member of the Congress, obviously is 
not responsive to my letter of June 13. 

I will await with interest your comments 
on the specific issues which I raised in my 
statement on the Senate floor as well as the 
statements made by Representative CRAMER 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on June 11, 

With best wishes, lam, 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL. 

Mr, Schroth replied to my letter of June 
20, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
NEws FEATURES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1957. 
Hon, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SCHOEPPEL: In answer to 
your letter of June 20, may I take the liberty 
of enclosing a copy of a letter which I wrote 
to Mr. Curtis of Missouri? This takes up 
most of the points raised by you and Mr. 
CRAMER. 


I assume you saw the speech on the sub- 
ject delivered by Mr. Srxes, of Florida (June 
19 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A4857). 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS N. SCHROTH, 
Executive Editor. 


This letter falls to answer the points I 
raised in my letter of June 20. 

Congressman Cramer and I both correctly 
identified the rollcalls used in the Congres- 
sional Quarterly's so-called first interim 
measure of Presidential support. On June 
26 Congressman CURTIS, Of Missouri, corrected 
certain inaccuracies in his remarks of May 
23, and inserted the letter he had received 
from Mr. Schroth in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. Mr. Schroth refers to his correspond- 
ence with Congressman Curtis, of Missouri, 
as he apparently does not challenge any 
statement of fact contained in either my re- 
marks or those of Congressman CRAMER, 

Mr. Schroth, by implication in his letter 
of June 27, endorses the statements of Con- 
gressman Stkxs, of Florida. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 19, on page A4858, re- 
fers to my remarks on the Senate floor on 
July 27, 1956. The Congressman from New 
York, Mr. DEROUNIAN, said: 

“In the July 27 issue of the Rxcond last 
year, on page 13754, in the remarks of Sen- 
ator SCHOEPPEL, he introduced a letter from 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, United States Sena- 
tor from Maine, in which she is bemoaning 
the fact that the Congressional Quarterly has 
been unfair to her in its appraisal of her 
votes with the President. She says this: ‘I 
was absent on 9 of the votes this year in 
the Congressional Quarterly analysis—and all 
9 were marked as being against the President 
in spite of the manner in which I was an- 
nounced.’ ” 

The Congressman from Florida, Mr. SIKES, 
then said: 

“Had the gentlelady filled out the ques- 
tionnaire submitted to her by the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, she would have been re- 
corded for or against on each of the votes in 
question.” 

Mr. Schroth knows that the Congresisonal 
Quarterly support scores do not reflect pairs 
or announced positions. They certainly are 
not based on replies to questionnaires, yet by 
referring to Congressman Srmes’ statement, 
oa Schroth again attempts to confuse the 

ue. 
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T shall now comment on his letter of June 
14. Mr. Schroth accuses me of “inaccurate 
and unfair attacks on Congressional Quar- 
terly;” yet his letter of June 14 does not cite 
a single misstatement in my remarks. I re- 
fer my colleagues to the complete analysis 
of the Congressional Quarterly's statistical 
procedure which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 27, 1956, as well as to 
my statement of June 13, 1957. 

Mr. Schroth states: “I believe that, if you 
knew of the false basis of the research ma- 
terial you have been handed, purporting to 


analyze Congressional Quarterly studies, you 


would not use that material.” 

On July 16, 1956, I read Raymond Moley’s 
analysis of the Congressional Quarterly 
which appeared in Newsweek magazine. I 
believe that comments by a distinguished 
and experienced political reporter with the 
reputation enjoyed by Raymond Moley 
should be brought to the attention of the 
readers of the CONGRESSIGNAL RECORD. I 
made certain comments referring to his 
column and included it in my remarks in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 16, 1956. 

On July 17, 1956, I received a letter from 
Mr, Schroth in which he raised a number of 
points with respect to Congressional Quar- 
terly procedures, I then undertook my own 
complete study of the Congressional Quar- 
aterly, in order to ascertain the true facts for 
myself. I have subscribed to the Congres- 
sional Quarterly for many years and still do. 
I had no difficulty in finding ample support- 
ing data for Mr. Moley's criticisms of Con- 
gressional Quarterly’s presentation of sta- 
tistics in the material on file in my own office. 

As a result of my own study, I cited numer- 
ous examples to show the consistent bias of 
the Congressional Quarterly in my remarks 
on the floor of the United States Senate on 
July 27, 1956. 

Mr. Schroth, in his letter to me written a 
year ago and again in his letter of June 14, 
1957, cites the number of newspapers who 
use the Congressional Quarterly. He has 
recently written three articles which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor. 
They describe the activities of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 


While these articles were supposed to be a 
feature story in a distinguished newspaper, 
they were actually publicity material pre- 
pared by the Congressional Quarterly. This 
is shown by the fact that in the July 5 story, 
Mr. Schroth refers to a Congressional Quar- 
terly feature as follows: 

“Scheduled for publication early in May 
is the complete, official vote for President, 
Senator, and Representative in each of the 
Nation's 435 congressional districts.” 

Mr. Schroth could have at least changed 
the tense to indicate that this material had 
been published 2 months ago. 

In the July 3 Christian Science Monitor 
article, Mr. Schroth said: 


“The subscription list includes the White 
House, Congressmen from both parties and 
all segments of the parties, the Republican 
and Democratic National Committees, and 
the congressional campaign committees of 
both parties, 

“Organizations subscribing to all or part of 
the services range from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to the AFL-CIO and 
include the National Association for Inde- 
pendent Business, the Cooperative League of 
the United States, Americans for Democratic 
Action, For America, free trade as well as 
high tarif advocates, and scores of other 
groups whose selective interests are depend- 
ent on the actions of Congress. 

“Newspapers include the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Boston Herald and Traveler, the 
Boston Globe, all New York City newspapers, 
the two major Washington newspapers, and 
other papers in large and small cities all over 
the country. 
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“Magazine subscribers include all three 
major news weeklies and journals of opinion 
from both the left and right. Columnists 
who use the services include Roscoe Drum- 
mond, Walter Lippmann, David Lawrence, 
Arthur Krock, and Sylvia Porter. 

“Such a variety of clients attests not only 
to the success of the concept behind CQ and 
Err, but also to the nonpartisanship and 
usefulness of the service.” 

As I have already indicated, my own office 
is a subscriber to the Congressional Quar- 
terly. I am sure that many subscribers pur- 
chase it because, as Mr. Schroth himself said 
in his article of July 3: 

“A graphic and significant example of 
CQ's service is the weekly publishing of every 
rolicall vote taken in the House and Senate 
for that week. Before 1945, when CQ was 
formed, it was virtually impossible for * 
reporter, an editor, or any interested person 
to put his hands readily on such a simple 
but important thing as a complete voting 
record of a Member of Congress, the yote of 
all Members on a particular item of legisla- 
tion, or an individual's vote on a 8 
item.” 

I have never questioned its value as a ready 
source of information on the activities of 
Congress. I question how it interprets the 
statistical data for its features which appear 
in the press. Mr. Schroth’é article in the 
Christian Science Monitor for July 5 says: 
“Newspaper clients also receive three news 
stories a week from CQ." These stories are 
usually printed with a CQ credit line and 
usually are not edited or changed by the press 
of the country. It is these stories which 
present an opportunity for bias and misin- 
terpretation of data. 

In his letter of June 14, 1957, Mr. Schroth 
states: 

“Certainly our presidential support story 
of May 12, which I sent to you, did not flat- 
ter the Republicans. But it was pre 
with the same objective disinterest in the 
results that our stories in past years have 
featured. It was simply based on the votes 
of the Members and not on any political 
viewpoint.” 

I maintain that no organization primarily 
concerned with objective disinterested analy- 
sis would attempt to measure the support 
accorded President Eisenhower's legislative 
program by a study of nine Senate rollcalls. 

Frankly, I was shocked that Mr. Schroth, 
who professes such disinterest, would sug“ 
gest that I should select figures on the 
of their political utility rather than on the 
basis of their objectivity. Mr. Schroth's let- 
ter said: 

“Frankly, Senator, I am at a loss to un- 
derstand why you accept figures which put 
the Republican record in a worse light than 
that revealed by Congressional Quarterly 
figures.” 

Again, he said: 

“I do not understand why you accept an 
analysis of presidential support which wors- 
ens the record of the Republicans in prefer- 
ence to the Congressional Quarterly analy- 
sis which presents the objective facts,” 

Although, as chairman of the Senate Re- 
publican Campaign Committee, I have 4 
strong desire to present the Republican rec- 
ord in the best possible light, I can assure MY 
colleagues and Mr. Schroth that I will never 
present statistics which I know to be unfair 
because they support a political position. 
When I use statistics, I am interested in fig- 
ures which reveal the truth. That is why I 
haye challenged the objectivity of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. Many editors who have 
used these support scores believed that they 
were based on sound statistical procedures. 
So did I, until Mr. Moley’s statement forced 
me to make my own analysis. The Congres- 
sional Quarterly makes broad generalizations 
which are not supported by the data used in 
their so-called scores. 
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Mr. Schroth, after saying that the study 
of May 12, “was prepared with the same 
objective disinterest in the results that our 

tories in past years have featured,” then 
admits that: 

“The Congressional Quarterly interim 
Story on Presidential support for the cur- 
Tent session, issued as of May 12, was, as you 
Say, timed ‘to reach the press when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made his first television 
address.“ We consider that good journalism 
and the scores of newspapers of all political 
Points of view which used the story appar- 
ently agreed with us.“ 

These statements are completely contra- 
dictory 


An objective analyst would have foregone 
Opportunity for sensationalism which, 
Contrary to Mr. Schroth, is not good journal- 
ism, when he knew that theré had been an 
ent number of relicalls upon which 
to fairly appraise congressional support of 
ident Eisenhower's program. When the 
Congressional Quarterly produces a support 
Score based on a mixture of a few House and 
Senate rolicalls, it is engaging in sensa- 
ism, and not in intensive coverage of 
Congress. There were only nine Senate roll- 
falls included in the first interim Congres- 
sional Quarterly rating of support for the 
President's legislative program. 
is obviously unfair to measure support 
the other body by counting 14 rolicalls 
On a single appropriation bill. In fact, a 
Member who happened to be absent on the 
One day when the House considered this bill, 
Would automatically have his support score 
©n 22 House votes reduced by 64 percent. 
ing to the Congressional Quarterly 
Standard, if he had voted for what they con- 
er to be the President's program on every 
Other rollcall, because of his absence on a 
Single day, he could not have attained a sup- 
rt score higher than 36 percent. Likewise, 
& Member who voted for these particular 
amendments but who was opposed to the 
ident’s Mideast resolution, the corn 
„and all of the other major items, would 
end up with a support score of 64 percent. 
This is, of course, utter nonsense. 
On July 12, 1957, the Congressional Quar- 
ly’s weekly report presented the second 
support scores. Once again House 
and Senate votes are lumped together, pro- 
Gucing a headline that President Eisenhower 
received 65 percent interim support. There 
are only 34 House and 32 Senate votes in- 
cluded in this ranking. The 15 House votes 
©n minor amendments to 2 appropriation bills 
Still account for 44 percent of the total 
score. The unfairness of including so 
Many minor votes on two appropriation 
bills when there are so few other votes is 
exemplified in the second Congressional 
ly support score. 

The distinguished minority leader in the 
Other body is shown as having supported 

ident Eisenhower's program 62 percent 
Of the time. This low support score was 
Produced by 10 votes involving amendments 
to the 1 appropriation bill I have discussed 
before. They were, in fact, the only op- 
Position votes recorded. A single day's ab- 
Sence when 3 rollcalls were taken on 1 issue 
Contributed another 9 percent to the low sup- 

score. On every other rolicall the Con- 
Sressional Quarterly shows the minority lead- 
er in the other body as having voted in 
Support of President Eisenhower's program. 
It is a disservice to Congressional Quarterly 
Subscribers who rely on it as an impartial 
Statistical agency to report facts in this 
manner. 

The Congressional Quarterly refers to it- 
Self as “the authoritative reference on Con- 
Bress.” Mr. Schroth letter to me of June 
14 shows that they cannot even correctly re- 
Port the facts on a simply statistical table. 
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In my remarks on June 13, I included a 


study which I had made of the support ac- 
corded President Eisenhower's program dur- 
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ing the 83d and 84th Congresses. I again in- 


sert this table at this point in my state- 
ment: 


All Eisenhower rollcalls 


Eisenhower position 


Number 
Congress of votes Republicans Democrats 
Votes cust | Pereont | Votes cast | Percent | Votes cast | Percent Votes cast | Percent 
ä 220 7,525 04. 7 4.114 35.3 
ee W3 6, bez 50.4 4,575 40.6 22 
Total. z| an| ei | s689 37.5 8, 754 


Opposed to Eisenhower position * 


An examination of this table shows that 
in the 83d Congress there were 7,525 votes 
cast by the Republicans for President Eisen- 
hower’s program. The Democrats cast 4,114 
votes. In other words, there were 11,639 
votes cast by members of the 2 parties in 
support of the President's program. 

The Republicans were responsible for 64.7 
percent of these pro-Eisenhower votes, the 
Democrats for 35.3 percent. The 2 percent- 
age figures in my table total 100 percent of 
the pro-Eisenhower votes, My data was not 
arranged to show the percentage of support 
or opposition among Republicans and among 
Democrats. Such support figures could, 
however, be derived from my table, as it con- 
tained the actual votes cast for and against 
the program in both Congresses by the mem- 
bers of the two parties. In spite of the fact 
that my table was clearly labeled, Mr. 
Schroth’s letter contains the following state- 
ment: 

“Here are the facts: Congressional Quar- 
terly’s summary scores for the 83d Congress: 


“Congressional Quarterly s summ ores 
for the 84th Congress: 8 soi fg: 


“Not only does this show exactly the oppo- 
site of what you charge—the Congressional 
Quarterly figures show clearly that the Re- 
publicans gave greater support than the 
Democrats to the Presidents’ program during 
the 83d and 84th Congresses—but our score 
of Republican support in both Congresses is 
greater than your scores of 64.7 percent for 
the 83d Congress and 59.4 percent for the 
84th Congress.” 

No qualified analyst could possibly confuse 
the figures of 64.7 percent and 59.4 percent 
which appeared in my table as a measure of 


ay prepa Percent Republican support contrasted with Repub- 
Su port 72 lican opposition. 
Opposftion - 17 n order to set the record straight, I am 
Democrats: including at this point a second table, which 
Senate: Percent includes the identical votes used in the table 
BUD DONG TTO EEAS 41 1 presented on June 13, but arranged to show 
Opposition „ 43 support and opposition scores: 
All Eisenhower rollculls 
Republican votes Democrat votes 
Congress Support Opposition Support 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
C SEAN one 7,625 g2 1, 630 18 4,114 47 
gs NCCE ES 6, 682 80 1,715 2 4, 675 83 
Total. 14, 207 19 50 


An inspection of this table immediately 
shows that in the 83d Congress, the Re- 
publicans had a support score of 82 percent 
as contrasted with 72 percent shown by the 
Congressional Quarterly. In the 84th Con- 
gress, my table shows a support score of 80 
percent as contrasted with 72 percent, shown 
by the Congressional Quarterly. What is 
even more significant, my table for the 83d 
Congress shows a Democratic opposition 
score of 53 percent, in contrast with 43 per- 
cent shown by the Congressional Quarterly. 
In the 84th Congress, my table shows an 
opposition score for the Democrats of 47 
percent, as contrasted with 38 percent shown 
by the Congressional Quarterly. My Repub- 
lican support and Democratic opposition 
scores are higher than those of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 


So, once again, the Congressional Quar- 
terly's statistics are biased against the Re- 
publicans. In spite of the fact that my 
tables were clearly labeled, Mr. Schroth at- 
tempts to mislead my colleagues into believ- 
ing that he has shown the Republicans in a 
better light than I. 

The ditferences between my table and the 
statements by the Congressional Quarterly 
lie in the fact that I am willing to submit 
the entire record, including all of the de- 
tails, to public scrutiny. I do not expect 
anyone to accept summary figures because I 
say they are correct. 

On August 17, 1956, I included in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 
A6537, a tabulation of the votes cast by the 
Members of the two parties in the Senate for 
the entire 83d and 84th Congresses. Included 
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with the summary tables were the worksheets 
which accounted for every rolicall during 
these two. Congresses. The Eisenhower posi- 
tion was indicated in each case. The votes 
cfist on each rollcall were also shown. No 
one has challenged the accuracy of these 
figures. 

Mr. Schroth, in his letter of June 14, sald: 

“In the Congressional Quarterly story, you 
had a record of support for the President's 
program of 69 percent. Taking your own 
statistics, which you say are much more 
reliable than ours, you have a support score 
of 67.5 percent.” 

I can assure Mr. Schroth that these tables 
were compiled without any reference to my 
own voting record. I was concerned with 
presenting the facts, not my personal feel- 
ings. I endeavored to determine to the best 
of my ability the Eisenhower position based 
on statements in hearings and on the floor 
of the United States Senate on each roll- 
call. I then tabulated the votes as they 
were compiled by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. My own score was completely imma- 
terial. Facts are facts. 

In my remarks on June 13, I said that 
the methods of the Congressional Quarterly 
were flexible. I repeat this accusation. 
When the vote on the corn bill is included 
in the President’s program in the other 
body, but not in the Senate, this is a flexible 
standard. I repeat that charge. 

Mr. Schroth included with his letter, 
Ground Rules for CQ Presidential Support- 
Opposition. In referring to appropriations, 
it says: 

“appropriations: Generally, rolicalls on 

of appropriations bills are not in- 
cluded in this tabulation, since it is rarely 
possible to determine the President's posi- 
tion on the overall revision Congress almost 
invariably makes in the sums allowed. An 
exception to this rule is the foreign-aid 
appropriation, since the program, although 
recurring, is not permanent. Votes to cut 
or increase specific funds requested in the 
President's budget also are included. For 
example, in 1956 the Senate’s vote to in- 
crease Air Force funds by $800 million was 
a clear challenge to the President’s views 
on national defense (amendment increasing 
appropriation adopted, 48-40; Democrats, 
43-3; Republicans, 5-37) .“ 

Yet, in spite of these ground rules, 15 of 
the 34 House votes upon which the second 
interim Presidential support scores were 
based are rolicalls on amendments to ap- 
propriation bills. The bills as reported were 
quite different from the President's original 
budget request. 

During the discussion of the Congressional 
Quarterly procedures in the other body, ref- 
erences were made to a statement prepared 
by the Senate Republican policy committee 
which referred to the Congressional Quar- 
terly. In my-remarks of July 27, 1956, I 
commented on Mr. Schroth’s reference to a 
Congressional Quarterly statement by the 
Senate Republican policy committee in its 
Memorandum No. 28 of July 21, 1955. 80 
that the Members of the other body may 
be acquainted with all the facts on this sub- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent to include my 
reference to this memorandum from my re- 
marks of July 27, 1956, at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I said: 

“Mr. Schroth next cited alleged Republi- 
can examples of use of their material to 
prove that the Republicans believed the 
Congressional Quarterly to be fair. He re- 
ferred to the Senate Republican policy com- 
mittee memo No. 28, of July 21, 1955. 

“What Mr. Schroth is pointing to is a line 
on the second page of the memo which said: 
‘Survey shows Democrats lagging on Presi- 
dent’s program.“ 

“But Mr, Schroth conveniently did not cite 
the next two pages of the memo, which 
sharply criticized the statistical techniques 
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employed by the Congressional Quarterly. 
I want to read pages 3 and 4 of this Senate 
Republican policy committee memo. It 
begins: 

“‘wHO PROVIDES THE WINNING MARGINS? 


“Congressional Quarterly makes some 
point that Democrats supplied the winning 
margin in 29 of the President's 33 victories 
in the Senate and all 18 of his 18 victories 
in the House. (Cas test is whether Repub- 
lican support alone was adequate to insure 
the President's victory in each case.) 

„How VALID IS A COMPUTATION LIKE THIS? 


„1. With more Democrats than Repub- 
licans in Congress, some Democratic votes 
are needed to pass almost all bills (except 
in rare cases when unpaired absences may 
give Republicans a temporary majority— 
hardly possible on any major party issue). 
Why should these necessary Democratic 
voted be called a winning margin—imply- 
ing Democratic support of the President and 
Republican opposition? 

2. In the Senate many matters require 
two-thirds votes (treaties, vetoes). Both 
Democratic and Republican votes are needed 
to make up this two-thirds. Why should 
the Democratic votes be considered the win- 
ning margin? If enough Republicans had 
not voted with the President, the Democrats 
alone could not have carried the issue. Why 
not credit those Republicans with the win- 
ning margin? 

3. Winning-margin statistics are loaded 
when there are 2, 3, or more votes on amend- 
ments to a single measure (as was the case 
on the Formosa resolution, the $20 tax cut, 
trade-agreements extension, and the mutual- 
security measure). Multiple votes like these 
give a false impression of the number of win- 
ning margins. The picture is further con- 
fused when some votes are for an amend- 
ment and against the bill or vice versa. 

“‘4. The absurdity of claims to winning 
margins is shown by the fact that 90 percent 
of the Democrats might vote against the 
President’s proposal, but if 10 percent help 
100 percent of the Republicans to pass the 
bill, this 10 percent would be considered a 
winning margin—that President Eisenhower 
owes all to the Democrats. For example, 
suppose 78 Members of the Senate are pres- 
ent and voting (40 Democrats and 38 Repub- 
licans) as often happens. Republicans 
alone, even if 100 percent voted in favor of 
the President’s measure (indicating solid 
party support), could not enact it. The 
Democratic votes alone could do it if they 
voted solidly for the bill which would never 
be the case if Republicans were solidly lined 
up for it, too, as on a party issue. If 36 (or 
90 percent) of the Democrats opposed the 
President and 4 joined with the 38 (100 per- 
cent) Republicans, the measure would pass 
42 to 36, and it would be said that the Dem- 
ocrats furnished the winning margin, even 
though 90 percent of them opposed the Presi- 
dent. y 

„Would it not be just as correct to say 
that in the same vote 4 Republicans who 
might have opposed the President, but did 
not do so, supplied the winning margin? 
Isn’t the real interpretation of situations 
like this that it was not the picayune Demo- 
cratic margin that supplied the victory, but 
the 100-percent solid Republican support? 

5. These so-called winning margins 
merely refiect the fact that few measures in 
Congress are ever passed without the cross- 
ing of party lines. Does it give a true pic- 
ture of party performance to use this rou- 
tine praetice to give winning-margin credits 
to either Republicans or Democrats? Presi- 
dent Truman evidently did not think so 
when he lambasted the Republican 80th 
Congress which put the winning margin on 
many of his measures (and supplied the com- 
mittee leadership and support of his meas- 
ures as well). 
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If tests of party support of the President 
are to be run, let’s not run them ragged, but 
base them on fairer, more reliable yardsticks 
of party performance.’” 

My criticism of Congressional Quarterly’s 
procedures has produced some improvement 
in their methods. Weekly report No. 28, 
dated July 12, in presenting Eisenhower 
victories and defeats on pages 831 and 832 
does not attribute winning margins to either 
Republicans or Democrats. This practice 
was one of the principal objections voiced 
by both Ray Moley and myself against the 
Congressional Quarterly last year. 

I can readily understand why many of my 
colleagues as well as members of the press 
and political leaders have used Congressional 
Quarterly figures. The Congressional Quar- 
terly, because of its convenience and the 
wealth of information which it contains, has 
built a position with the press of the Nation. 
Mr. Schroth in his “Christian Science Moni- 
tor” article of July 3 said: 

“Congressional Quarterly and Editorial 
Research Reports together serve nearly 
United States newspapers with a total cir- 
culation of more than 30 million, The two 
services merged last July.” 

This dependence on the Congressional 
Quarterly by the Nation's press imposes & 
tremendous responsibility on the editors of 
the Congressional Quarterly. In my opin- 
ion, they have not discharged it in a non- 
partisan manner. 

As my remarks amply demonstrate, there 
has been a consistent statistical bias a 
the Republican Party in Congressional Quar- 
terly support scores, whenever such a pro- 
cedure could be followed without obvious 
detection. This could only come to light 
by a thorough and detailed analysis, such as 
I have made. 

I do not blame anyone for quoting Con- 
gressional Quarterly support figures. ey 
have been used so often that many of MY 
colleagues are justified in believing them to 
be objective, unbiased statistical data. 1 
hope that in view of the facts that have been 
developed, all readers of the Congressio' 
Quarterly will be cautious in quoting from 
its statistical data in the future. 


Youth Festival of the International Union 
of Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
I have prepared regarding the biennial 
youth festival of the International Union 
of Students, being held at the present 
time in Moscow. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

For several months now a small furor has 
been raging in certain circles concerning the 
biennial youth festival of the International 
Union of Students, being held at the present 
time in Moscow. National magazines have 
commented about the fact that the United 
States National Student Association has re- 
fused to send an official American delegation 
to the festival, and as recently as July 15, the 
Washington Post took the State Department 
to task editorially for discouring the few 
students who did make the trip on their on- 
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The Associated Press reported the departure 
— these students, and we shall undoubtedly 
jes hearing more of the matter when’ they 
2 We have heard so much about the 
te Department action with regard to 
Rewemen in China that some might consider 
this a refreshingly different issue to get 
excited about. 
But before we become too excited about 
or ts against the State Department, some 
the facts of the situation should be made 
Pande The case that is made by those who 
ould have American students attend is 
lean on the assumption that a large Amer- 
a delegation might help to increase un- 
erstanding between the two halves of the 
World, and that such understanding on the 
student level would lead to greater hopes 
Or peace in the future, when these same 
Students become the world's leaders. 
But it is naive to suppose that the Rus- 
8 who will be putting on what the Lon- 
Sunday Times calls the most spectacu- 
Of the 6 youth festivals sponsored by the 
Peapmmunist-front organizations, the World 
ration of Democratic Youth and the In- 
bs tional Union of Students, would allow 
Ch a spectacle to produce any reactions 
2 than those which the Kremlin expects. 
t were possible that a large American dele- 
dation could have an effect upon Communist 
duth, then Moscow would not have sent lit- 
bod advertising this festival to student- 
Y presidents all over the country. 
who have criticized the State Depart- 
Ment attitude should realize that it is the 
attitude that the most representative 
American student groups, the United 
tes National Student Association, has in- 
Ndently taken. The students in this 
m tion have long understood the com- 
In purposes of large numbers in the 
ternational Union of Students, have con- 
ually refused to join it or attend its 
ngs, and have spearheaded efforts to 
2 the group for what it is. American 
or ents have aided in informing students 
Other countries that the IUS is not a 
group of representative scholars, but rather 
tool for Communist propaganda. For 
mer cans to officially attend a meeting of 
th h an organization could be to repudiate 
e c assumption that any student group 
uld reflect the ideas of the students who 
df pose it rather than of the government 
i the country in which it exists. American 
to dents, by their presence, might indicate 
the rest of the world an acquiescence to 
and present IUS policy. 
© Americans who did attend will return 
y and bring with them tales of their 
the nce, But it is to be hoped that in 
future the attitude of American student 
ers will prevail—an attitude that favors 
ci Cultural exchange between students, but 
5 students’ terms, and not in an atmosphere 
pla everything has been meticulously 
nned by a government that for a few days 
to be carefully on its best behavior in order 
impress visitors, . 
tut unkarlan students who have escaped to 
country since the recent Hungarian up- 
Na have told officers of the United States 
2 Tout Student Assoclation that at the 
th festival held in Budapest in 1949 those 
can students who were present were 
housed in special housing units, transported 
ay {pecial trains, and restricted in almost 
15 Of their movements. The only Hungar- 
n students who were allowed to speak to 
¥ were those who had been pre- 
8 Cleared and approved by a Hungarian 
Cuth group. Americans were not allowed to 
peak to any Hungarian citizens or to visit 
pest unless they were accompanied by a 
y appointed guide. Obviously, there 
7 no contact that would be of benefit either 
the Americans or the Hungarians involved. 
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River Basin Planning in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, people who live in an area that has 
been subjected to heavy damage from 
uncontrolled floodwaters have a keen 
awareness of the need for basinwide 
planning to develop our water resources. 

This awareness is demonstrated 
clearly in a recent editorial published in 
the Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press, a 
newspaper based on an original publica- 
tion which was established more than a 
century ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial .from the Palestine Herald-Press 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIVER BASIN PLANNING 


Like many other men in national politics, 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, turns 
out a newsletter in which he explains his 
opinions on legislative matters, 

The other day Senator JonNSON mailed a 
newsletter in which he discussed the matter 
of water conservation in Texas. 

“I know of nothing more basically im- 
portant to Texas,“ he said, proposing surveys 
of all river basins in Texas, looking ahead 
to full basin development ot the streams of 
the State. 

“Recurrent floods are an economic drain 
that we cannot afford in Texas,” he said, 
adding “the extent of our controls has been 
limited.” 

Then: “One fundamental reason is that a 
basinwide plan of improvement has not been 
completed on any Texas river.” 

All of this is true. This year’s floods on 
Texas rivers caused millions of dollars worth 
of direct damages, and the loss figure runs 
into unknown amounts when certain intan- 
gibles are considered. For example, on the 
Trinity River here large numbers of livestock 
were drowned, and their value was part of the 
direct loss to this spring’s record flood. But 
the same man whose livestock were drowned 
may have suffered still more by the fact that 
for months he was unable to use the land 
usually devoted to pasturing his stock. 

And flood control is still only one phase of 
the problem. 

Texas has an annual summertime water 
shortage that inhibits the economic growth 
of the State. This is a curable ailment— 
curable by dams that reduce floods while 
they store water. 

As Senator JOHNSON of Texas says, the 
answer to the problem lies in basinwide 
planning. 

Such planning now is being undertake on 
the Trinity River, probaly the most impor- 
tant undeveloped resource in Texas, 

The Trinity carries enough water to take 
care of the needs of every town and city 
along its course; yet the Trinity's water now 
flows from the few lakes at its headwaters, 
unused, into the Gulf. 

The Trinity offers Texas its only inland 
barge canal. This feasible project has been 
discussed for decades; yet this economic 
opportunity is still unrealized. 
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The Trinity floods lowlands with appalling 
ty, preventing the economic use of 


g 
sponsoring economic windfall. 
Such planning is being undertaken now, by 
By Bi estat nhs Authority and by its un- 
0 counterpart, the Trinity Improvement 
Association. me 

These organizations are doing what they 
can, but they can't do it all. The Federal 
Government, in effect, has a prior claim on 
the development of the Trinity, for the Gov- 
ernment many years ago surveyed the river 
regarding possible navigation. 

The Trinity, its potential and its neglect, 
certainly must have been in Senator JoHN- 
son’s mind when he spoke of basinwide sur- 
veys. We hope it was, and that the Trinity 
River, at long last, may be coming into its 
own. 


The Professional Organization: Antidote 
to Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Knox Banner, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock, Ark., and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, delivered an ad- 
dress on July 9, 1957, on the subject of 
bureaucracy in Federal and local hous- 
ing agencies. 

His address is objective and discerning, 
and worthy of the attention of all per- 
sons interested in public housing. I 
would particularly like to call it to the 
attention of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Public Housing 
Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION; ANTIDOTE 
TO BUREAUCRACY 
(Address delivered at the annual banquet, 

Pacific Northwest Regional Council, Na- 

tional Association of Hi and Rede- 

velopment Officials, July 9, 1957, by Knox 

Banner, president, National Association of 

Housing and Redevelopment Officials) 

Bureaucracy is a blessing and a curse. 

This fact concerns you, because your life 
is touched every day by bureaucracy, and 
your work is directly and constantly affected 
by bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy is a blessing: because without 
it, no large organization, public or private, 
could hope to achieve a sustained effort. 
Bureaucracy is a curse, because the very 
characteristics which are n to make 
it work are also an invitation to many 
evils. 

Bureaucracy has been variously described 
and defined. One definition says that bur- 
eaucracy is a general type of social organiza- 
tion, governmental or nongovernmental, 
characterized by a hierarchic organization, 
based on a systematic division of labor, im- 
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personality, devotion to routine, a strong 
sense of status and consequent respect for 
authority, and continuous service and low 
turnover among the members of the staff. 

This definition contains the basic elements 
which can make bureaucracy a curse. 

Before I proceed, let me emphasize again 
that bureaucracy does and must exist in 
every organization, private or public, employ- 
ing more than a handful of persons. It need 
not be bad, but it generally is. While I could 
devote my entire talk to bureaucracy within 
local housing authorities, I shall direct my 
remarks primarily to familiar examples 
within the Federal-local relationships of the 
programs of low-rent housing and urban 
renewal. Also, let me suggest to you that 
my 17 years service with Federal agencies 
has qualified me to conclude that, as indi- 
viduals, officials and employees of Federal 
agencies are honorable, intelligent, and 
sympathetic human beings, Within the 
framework of bureaucracy, their finest 
characteristics as individuals are often made 
subservient to certain fears, attitudes and 
tendencies. 

And it is these which make bureaucracy 
acurse: 

For instance, preoccupation with methods 
and procedures to the extent that the overall 
objective is lost sight of. 

For instance, buckpassing and sympathetic 
impersonality. 

“You can't do this because the auditors 
will take exception to it,” or “I think it’s a 
good idea, but I don't believe legal will ap- 
prove,” or “I thought it was all right, but 
the economist turned it down,“ or “It’s a good 
idea, but ‘they’ won't approve it.“ Who 
“they” is I have never been quite sure of. 

Before I proceed, let’s take a look at a 
housing manager for a local housing author- 
ity who says to a tenant, They said your rent 
would have to be 831.“ Who says local 
authorities don't have some of the bad 
elements of bureaucracy? Obviously, the 
manager should have participated or con- 
curred in the rent computation and should 
have said, “We have figured your rent, and 
it 18 $31.” 

As I outline some more examples in the 
Federal-local relationship, let's not be too 
smug about our own operations at the local 
level. They can always be improved. I 
might say that in preparing this talk, I re- 
membered the exhortation of St. Paul to 
examine Thyself. 

To continue with the curse of bureaucracy: 

For instance, a natural tendency to expand 
controls and functions, and, therefore per- 
sonnel, sometimes referred to as empire 
building. 

For instance, the tendency to meddle and 
interfere until a local problem becomes really 
acute, and then to say, “After all, this is a 
local program; you solve it.” 

As I use the term “meddle”, I am well aware 
that definitions depend on one's point of 
view, and I am reminded of the story of the 
old lady on the front row in church. As 
the minister waxed eloquent in his condem- 
nation of gambling and drinking, the little 
old lady endorsed his sermon in words that 
could be heard throughout the church. The 
minister then took up the sin of dancing and, 
again, received her strong vocal endorsement. 
As the sermon progressed, he eventually got 
down to condemning snuff-dipping. Where- 
upon, the little old lady promptly withdrew 
her support and said, “Now he’s quit preach- 
ing and gone to meddling.” 

I think it might be well for us to remember 
this story whenever we are inclined to accuse 
the Federal agencies of meddling with our 
operations, 

For instance, a complete lack of sympa- 
thetic understanding of political realities at 
the local level in a specific community. 

I would like, at this point, to say that 
probably not one of us in this room can 
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compare with Commissioner Slusser in polit- 
ical ability and understanding. His election 
as mayor of Akron for five terms is, I be- 
lieve, an alltime record for that city and is 
a real achievement in any city. Also, I 
would like to pay tribute to Commissioner 
Slusser for his sincerity and interest and 
his vocal defense of the low-rent public 
housing program against those who attack 
us. Also, I am appreciative of the fact that 
in the session this afternoon, he, too, recog- 
nized some of the evils of bureaucracy which 
I have been discussing this evening. I would 
like to add that, regardless of Commissioner 
Slusser’s political know-how, he does not 
understand the problems in my community 
as well as I do, or in your community as well 
as you do. However, the really significant 
thing is that it is not Commissioner Slusser 
who is failing to recognize these political 
realities at the local level, but is some sub- 
ordinate in a regional office who has not had 
the local experience that Commissioner 
Slusser has had. 

For instance, the fear of making mistakes. 
It has been demonstrated that it is better to 
accomplish nothing while issuing platitudes 
than to do a great deal and to make a few 
mistakes. Only in a time of crisis does the 
public become angry over inaction. 

For instance, a tendency to encroach upon 
the responsibilities of local housing author- 
ities. I recognize that this occurs most often 
when a local housing authority fails to as- 
sume its responsibilities fully. I also recog- 
nize that smaller local housing authorities 
need more guidance. On the other hand, 
there are still a number of decisions and 
responsibilities which should not be made 
for them by PHA, but should be reserved to 
the locality. 

For instance, the lack of a sense of urgency. 
This urgency can be truly felt only at the 
local level, and it is impossible to convey it 
into the Federal bureaucracy. It has oc- 
curred to me that it might not be a bad idea 
to establish a quota for each regional office. 
Each pay period, so many sites would have 
to be approved, so many development pro- 
grams processed and approved, so many an- 
nual contributions contracts executed, so 
many housing units put under construction. 
In any pay period in which the quota was 
not met, everyone in the regional office 
would suffer a corresponding reduction in 
pay. The same would hold true for the cen- 
tral office. When the quota was exceeded 
for the year, a bonus would be paid to all 
employees. This sound, business-like ap- 
proach to bureaucracy might well develop a 
sense of urgency. 

Iam sure that you recognize that there is 
some humor in this suggestion of mine. 
However, I am quite willing to have applied 
to our local authority a quota and commis- 
sion system. I think my interest and con- 
cern would help me make a reasonable quota, 
and I don’t believe greed would cause us to 
overbuild or to undertake projects not 
worth while. 

For instance, a tendency to transform sug- 
gestions and guides into regimentation. 
Here are some quite recent examples: 

Low-rent-housing manual, section 405.1, 
May 1957, says in part: “Unless justification 
is submitted and a waiver obtained, the min- 
imum gross rent for the average sized unit 
(two-bedroom) may not be established at an 
amount which is less than would be pro- 
duced by applying whatever of the follow- 
ing two criteria results in the higher amount 
of rent.” There follow two criteria which 
are good guides, but guides only. 

The annual contributions contract says, 
“The PHA shall approve any schedule of 
rents which meet the requirements of the 
act and of this contract and which reason- 
ably assure the financial solvency of the 
projects.“ The contract does not say that 
a local authority must set its minimum rent 
in an exact manner as prescribed by PHA. 
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Circular, May 8, 1957, admits that larger 
local authorities need to have special staf 
persons to work with problem families, but 
says we should (“To give some uniformity 
and to facilitate budget review“) call them 
management aids or management assistants. 
When our problems vary so much from city 
to city, what is the advantage of uniform 
titles? Besides, the circular goes on to sa! 
that you must still operate within the pre- 
viously established limitations on f 
In other words, you need these employees, 
but you can’t have them unless you fire 
clerk-cashier who collects the rent. 

Low rent housing manual, section 505-1, 
June 1957, specifies that the motor vehicle 
replacement cycle is 6 years or 60,000 miles. 
whichever occurs earlier. This is the mini- 
mum requirement to obtain PHA budget ap- 
proval. You may be able, in your com- 
munity, to achieve greater economy by trad- 
ing every 3 years, but this would require 
administrative decision by PHA instead of 
a simple clerical review. And besides, if you 
did it, every other housing authority wo 
want to do it whether it was more econo 
or not. 

Incidentally, I believe that GSA, another 
Federal agency, has generally recommended 
trading cars every 3 years. GSA experience 
might better suggest when automotive equip” 
ment should be traded. 

And now, for a few final examples of the 
curse of bureaucracy which concern ™® 
greatly: 

For instance, fear of making decisions 
which might be wrong, or might become 
wrong through changing circumstances, 
therefore, making as few decisions as pos- 
sible. 

For instance, fear of letting subordinates 
make decisions properly theirs or 
them fearful to do so. Let's call Washing“ 
ton.” 

For instance, fear of praising outstanding 
work of a housing authority for fear the 
housing authority might do something 
wrong someday. 

For instance, fear of the auditors. 

For instance, fear of the General Account- 
ing Office. t 
Let me make it crystal clear that I respec 
the auditors, GAO representatives, and other 
Federal officials who visit us almost con- 
stantly. I also respect their right to exam- 
ine our operations. I have no fear of them. 

because we adhere as closely as is h 

possible to the spirit and terms of our var“ 
ious contracts. Second, and especially im- 
portant, we test our policies and major 807 
tions against an excellent sounding board— 
informed and objective local public opinion. 

In spite of all these examples, I still con- 
tend that bureaucracy is, above all, a bless“ 
ing. 
It need not be a curse. It need not be 3 
curse. 


Remembering long-range objectives and 
maintaining a sense of direction are ie 
tials to good bureaucracy, 

Do you know in what direction you are 
heading? Do you know how im tit 
is to know always in what direction you are 
heading? 

A few weeks ago two young men left 
Fort Smith, Ark., on a motorcycle heading 
north into the Ozarks. The driver of the 
motorcycle was dressed in the usual uniform 
with a black leather jacket with an eagle 
on the back, His passenger riding behind 
had on a suit such as the one I am wearing- 
As they went higher into the hills and 85 
it grew later in the day, the wind began to 
chill the passenger. They stopped the mo- 
torcycle and discussed what might be done 
to remedy the situation. It was finally de- 
cided that the man riding behind would 
take off his coat and reverse it, buttoning 
it in the back—like this. Whereupon, they 
proceeded on their way, with the passenger 
finding himself considerably more comfort- 
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7 75 A little later, the driver noticed that 
cycle was accelerating up a grade with- 
Out his giving it any more gas, and he sensed - 
that something was wrong. He turned, and, 
Sure enough, his passenger had disappeared, 
Wheeled his cycle back around, and there 

at the foot of the hill, he saw a crowd gath- 
at the crossroads. He raced back down 

the hill, wheeled to a stop, got off, and tried 
Push his way through the quickly gath- 
fring crowd. As he tried to push the natives 

4 be asked one of them, Is my friend 
Tight? Is he going to live?” Whereupon, 
Native said, “Well, when we first come 

Up to him, he seemed all right. He was sort 
of mumbling and seemed to make sense, but 
he ain't said a word since we turned his head 

back around.” 

I hope that each of you will always be 

aded in the right direction and that your 

ds will clearly recognize the way you 
are headed. 

Now, what is the simple formula for less- 
boing the curse of both local and Federal 

Ureaucracy? First is membership and full 
Participation in NAHRO. 

I firmly believe that if all officials of bu- 
Teaucracy, both Federal and local, belonged 
— NAHRO and participated fully, 90 percent 

fT all Federal-local conflict would quickly 
Ppear, without any sacrifice of principle 

d with far more productive results. 

md, and extremely important, is that 
Personal conduct—and here I refer pri- 

be y to the local officials—should and must 
1 ete reproach, Incidentally, a commit- 
sà of NAHRO has just completed writing 

Code of ethics which will be presented to 

© membership at our national conference 
is October. Adoption of a code of ethics 
. enough. Living up to the letter of 
res a code is not enough. Each of us must 
to estly and continuously strive to live up 
a the Spirit of the high principles of such 
3 To do so is an essentlal part ot our 
> €ssional tion. So this formula 
eat boils down to full participation in 
ot O, balanced with proper performance 

TE local oficial duties. 

Sin can think of no better recommendation 
NA NAHRO than to say that. NAHRO and 

HRO alone can serve to keep in proper 

and in proper perspective the goals that 
®re seeking to achieve in the programs 
low-rent public housing and slum clear- 

and urban renewal. I say this with a 
= deal of feeling, for these programs in- 

Ve people, In the administration of these 
Programs, however, there is a tendency for 
bia to involye paper instead of people— 
ana T, reports, development programs, bro- 
aoi memos, so that as planning and 
Pe Operations progress, the people with whom 

e should be concerned tend to get lost 

er a snowstorm of paper—and it is only 
ugh NAHRO that we can endeavor to 

K this paper where it belongs and in the 
mount it should be, so that we can see 
€ people and recognize their needs. And in 

1 aking of their needs, I am not simply re- 
erring to their need for better housing. I 
100 14 like, if I may, to illustrate what I 
are their needs by telling you of a per- 
3 experience that occurred to me 9 years 
tions volving 2 fine professional organiza- 


eg Was living in Fort Worth, Tex. I was to 
tend a chapter meeting of the National 
di ation of Housing Officials at 8 Mon- 

y evening. Dr. Porterfield, professor of 
Ology of Texas Christian University, was 

Peak on juvenile delinquency. 

The week before, in the Public Housing 
* tion regional office where I then 
a ked, I had been named as 2 member of 

newly established training and personnel 


we 


In Bunday's paper, I read of a dinner 
toting to be held at 6 p. m., Monday, of 
local National Office Management Asso- 
tion chapter. The program was to be a 
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recorded talk by Dr. Earl Planty, director of 
personnel for Bauer and Black, now pro- 
fessor of management at the University of 
Illinois, on the subject of personnel needs 
and training. 

I decided to attend both meetings. 

I went from the office to the first meeting 
and enjoyed it very much. The most im- 
pressive thing to me was the fact that Dr. 
Planty emphasized repeatedly that salary and 
wages and working environment were not 
the main concern of workers. He said that 
they needed a sense of belonging, a sense of 
being liked and of liking, and public recog- 
nition and appreciation when deserved—a 
sense of belonging, a sense of being liked and 
of liking, and public recognition and appre- 
ciation when deserved. 

I left this meeting and hurried to the 
NAHRO chapter meeting, some six blocks 
away—late as usual. I arrived to find Dr. 
Porterfield already talking on his subject of 
juvenile delinquency. As I came in at the 
pack of the meeting room, I heard him say, 
“These children are not really bad; they are 
no different from other children except that 
they have no friends. What they need Is a 
sense of belonging, a sense of being liked 
and liking, and public recognition, and ap- 
preciaticn when deserved.’ 

I was impressed then, and I am now, with 
this universal need—the need that each and 
every one of use has to have a sense of be- 
longing, a sense of being liked and liking, 
and public recognition and appreciation 
when deserved. 

People who do not have these things are 
out of balance with society and are not 
happy. This is true whether we work for a 
local housing authority, a redevelopment 
agency, the Public Housing Administration, 
the Urban Renewal Administration, or live 
in a slum—and for all of us, wherever we 
may work, NAHRO can mean that we can 
do a more effective job more quickly in 
achieving the goal of a decent living environ- 
ment for every American family. 


The 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, 59 years ago, on July 31, 1898, 
the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 


fantry, received its first test under enemy 
fire in the Philippines. 


Fighting in a raging typhoon the 


-Pennsylvania boys met and repulsed a 


superior force of Spanish regulars at 
Malate. 

Each year that organization has held 
a reunion and this year will have its 
58th annual reunion in Pittsburgh, Au- 
gust 3. 

The 10th Pennsylvania Volunteers was 
the only eastern regiment to serve in 
the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine Insur- 
rection. It was the first organization 
under fire in the Philippines. The regi- 
ment originally had 921 officers and men, 
and there are 134 of these now living. 

Mr. President, it should be remembered 
that every man who served in the Span- 
ish-American War was a volunteer, It 
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was the first war fought on foreign soil. 

The pay of the private was $13 a month, 

and it was paid in gold and silver. 

The war cost less than $2 billion. 

The soldier received no bonus, no ad- 
justed compensation, no separation pay, 
and no vocational training at Govern- 
ment expense. ; 

It was not until 20 years after the war 
that service pensions were provided for 
Spanish War veterans and no hospitale 
ization was available until 24 years after 
the end of the war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the roster of the living mem- 
bers of the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteers 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the roster 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROSTER OF THE 10TH PENNSYLVANIA VoOLUN- 
TEER INFANTRY, AS OF JuLY 15, 1957— 
SERVED From APRIL 27, 1898, TO AUGUST 22, 
1899, IN THE PHILIPPINES—58TH ANNUAL 
REUNION, AUGUST 3, 1957, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

The bor score as of July 15, 1957 
Totul 


ee eee ee 
Living | Dead [awor 


Field and staff.. 1 21 0 
Company A. 16 n 1 
Company B 9 101 1 
Company O 92 0 
Company D- 22 88 3 
Company K 13 100 1 
Company H 16 94 1 
Company 1 13 100 0 
Company K 24 89 1 

Totals |) AHA | 79 | 8 


THE LIVING ROSTER 
Veterans and date of birth 
Regimental Noncommissioned Officer 

Keffer, Prin. Mus. Frank M., 14437 Green- 
leaf Street, Sherman Oaks, Calif., January 
10, 1875. 

Company A—Monongahels, Pa. 

Gee, Q. M. Szt. Jonas M., 244 Third Street, 
California, Pa., June 21, 1875. 

Keller, Sgt. Charles P., 1200 Main Street, 
Monongahela, Pa., February 13, 1874. 

McConnell, Sgt. Wiley, Post Office Box 41, 
Presto, Pa., February 3, 1874. 

McGregor, Cpl. William, 626 Shelby Street, 
Monongahela, Pa., December 8, 1875. 

Yohe, Cpl. Frank E., 235 Marne Avenue, 
Monongahela, Pa., November 10, 1877. 

Bell, Pvt. J. Lexington, 2426 Northeast 
Sixth Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., March 
10, 1874. 

Brown, Pvt. John C., 2530 Wellington Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, May 30, 1878. 

Craft, Pvt. Frederick E., 1621 Sheridan 
Lane, Norristown, Pa., December 18, 1874, 

Ford, Pvt. Wade, 433 Fourth Street, Monon- 
gahela, Pa., December 25, 1876. 

Johnston, Pvt. Arthur R., Post Office Box 
176, Shippenville, Pa., March 16, 1875. 

Jolliffe, Pvt. R. Dale, 316 Bracken Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 5, 1876. 

McKam, Pvt. William H., 611 Federal 
Street, Butler, Pa., May 31, 1868. 

Phillips, Pyt. Joseph, Post Office Box 296, 
Penn, Pa., May 9, 1874. 

Rowe, Pvt. George A., 841 30th Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla., June 3, 1873. 

Van Voorhis, Pvt. William T., 514 West 
Main Street, Monongahela, Pa., June 23, 1868. 

Wall, Pyt. Jesse J. B., Post Office Box 216, 
Buckroe Beach, Va., August 16, 1878. 

Company B—New Brighton, Pa. 

Beitsch, Q. M. Sgt. George E., Rural Delivery 
2, Beaver Falls, Pa., August 5, 1870. 

Cleckner, Cpl. William M., 432 Sheppard 
Road, Mansfield, Ohio, June 27, 1875. 
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Mennell, Cpl. John A., 1400 26th Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla., January 9, 1878. 

Bauman, Pvt. Theodore G., 405 Wissner 
Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa., May 24, 1869. 

Ketterer, Pvt. William A., 325 Adams 
Street, Rochester, Pa., January 10, 1877. 

Levis, Pvt. William T., 2430 Eighth Avenue, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., January 23, 1879. 

Miller, Pvt. Harry W., 5513 Madison Ave- 
nue, Ashtabula, Ohio, June 13, 1880. 

Smith, Pvt. William E., Rural Delivery 1, 
Box 83, Brockport, Pa., November 11, 1877. 

Woolslayer, Pvt. George, 132 Moorhead 
Street, Erie, Pa., July 22, 1873. 

Company C—Uniontown, Pa, 

Collins, Cpl. Charles O., 55 Phillippi Ave- 
nue, Uniontown, Pa., December 8, 1876. 

Turley, Cpl. John H., 609 Country Club 
Road, Fairmont, W. Va., April 14, 1875. 

Anderson, Pvt. G. Fred, 136 West Straw- 
berry Avenue, Washington, Pa., February 13, 
1879. 

Barnes, Pvt. John R., 120 Morgantown 
Street, Uniontown, Pa., February 28, 1866. 

Black, Pvt. Charles H., 5504 Newton Street, 
Cheverly, Md., June 4, 1877. 

Collins, Pvt. William D., 2709 East Tower 
Lane, Tucson, Ariz., January 7, 1880. 

Curry, Pvt. Robert D., Post Office Box 476, 
Ogallala, Nebr., November 12, 1876. 

Daugherty, Pvt. Homer J., Rural Delivery 
1, Smithfield, Fayette County, Pa., March 20, 
1879. É 

Dean, Pvt. John A., Rural Delivery 1, Box 
626, Uniontown, Pa., December 3, 1878. 

DeGardeyn, Jr., Pvt. Abraham, 13 Water 
Street, Point Marion, Pa., September 20, 
1875. 

Griffith, Pvt. Robert E., 305 Loucks Avenue, 
Scottdale, Pa., September 1, 1875. 

Lewis, Pvt. Charles J., Post Office Box 511, 
Republic, Pa., August 22, 1878. 

Little, Pvt. William E., 1521 Buena Vista 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 29, 1876. 

McMasters, Pvt. Albert L., Post Office Box 
355, Donora, Pa., March 28, 1878. 

Miller, Pvt. Marling C., Post Office Box 831, 
Uniontown, Pa., September 21, 1878. 

O'Neal, Pyt. Charles W., 4614 West Peters 
Street, Uniontown, Pa., April 20, 1875. 

Rockwell, Pvt. Allen B., 2968 Mill Creek 
Road, Mentone, Calif., July 16, 1878. 

Shanaberger, Pvt. Frank W., 130 Connells- 
ville Street, Uniontown, Pa., January 29, 
1876. 

Underwood, Pvt. Leroy, Post Office Box 721, 
Uniontown, Pa., June 3, 1875. 

Wood, Pvt. John W., 365 East Main Street, 
Uniontown, Pa., December 26, 1875. 

Company D—Connellsville, Pa. 

Ulsh, 2d Lt. Sammie V., Sugartown Road 
and Route 202, Malvern, Pa., September 14, 
1873. 

Mills, Sgt. George E., 217 South Chestnut 
Street, Clarksburg, W. Va., October 5, 1876. 

Pape, Cpl. John S., 1407 Phyllis Avenue, 
Louisville 8, Ky., May 15, 1874. 

Bretz, Pvt. Samuel E., 33 South Hanover 
Street, Carlisle, Pa., July 8, 1881. 

Calhoun, Pyt. Andrew A., 773 Ohio Street, 
Gary, Ind., May 4, 1876. 

Cope, Pvt. James H., 207 Walnut Avenue, 
Greensburg, Pa., April 11, 1875. 

Cunningham, Pvt. Richard T., 1114 Syca- 
more Street, Connellsville, Pa., December 3, 
1876. 

Cunningham, Pvt. Thomas R., 227 Queen 
Street, Connellsville, Pa., September 13, 1876. 

DeBolt, Pyt. William E., 202 South 10th 
Street, Connellsville, Pa., December 9, 1877, 

Gaffney, Pvt. James A., New Stanton, Pa., 
March 13, 1875. 

Geddes, Pvt. George A., 208 Belmont Ave- 
nue, Los Gatos, Calif., November 30, 1875. 

Hamilton, Pvt. James C., Hotel Marengo, 
Pasadena, Calif., July 4, 1876. 

Jennewine, Pvt. Edgar O., R. D. 6, Box 271, 
Morgantown, W. Va., August 27, 1879. 
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Johnston, Pyt. Frank C., 343 North 104th 
Street, Seattle, Wash., November 20, 1872. 

Menefee, Pvt. Frederick, Postoffice Box 
871, Uniontown, Pa., March 15, 1875. 

Morgan, Pvt. George Clymer, United States 
Veterans’ Hospital, Roseburg, Oreg., Novem- 
ber 9, 1880. 

Morrison, Pyt. Oliver N., 1514 Clay Avenue, 
Napa, Calif., August 26, 1868. 

Port, Pvt. Frank B., 210 Jefferson Street, 
Connellsville, Pa., June 3, 1878. 

Rosenecker, Pyt. Charles J., 375 Derrick 
Avenue, Uniontown, Pa., August 4, 1875. 

Stillwagon, Pvt. Alexander A., R. D. 1, 
Dover, Ark., July 25, 1878. 

Wilson, Pyt. Harry C., 415 Baldwin Avenue, 
Connellsville, Pa., May 1, 1877. 

Wood, Pvt. Edward N., 343 Walnut Street, 
Nogales, Ariz. April 19, 1874. 

Company E—Mount Pleasant, Pa. 


Hawkins, Sgt. Edward, 116 North Mill 
Street, Covington, Ga., October 1, 1877. 

Christner, Cpl. William S., 820 South 45th 
Street, San Diego, Calif. November 1, 1872. 

McShane, Cpl. James, 479 McKee Avenue, 
Monessen, Pa., March 18, 1877. 

Ringler, Cpl. Charles E., Jones Mills, West- 
moreland County, Pa., January 13, 1878. 

Cooper, Pvt. Edward H., 533 East Washing- 
ton Street, Mount Pleasant, Pa., January 30, 
1875. 

Devlin, Pvt. Walter J., 456 West Union 
Street, Somerset, Pa., March 4, 1871. 

Hummer, Pyt. Harry R., 621 Spring Street, 
Latrobe, Pa., April 30, 1877. 

Kinkead, Pvt. Harry M., Star Route, Irvine, 
Warren County, Pa., November 11, 1874. 

Markle, Pyt. John A., 1208 Noyes Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md., March 26, 1873. 

Mason, Pvt, Bert, 332 East Main Street, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., January 29, 1879. 

Reese, Pyt. Albert G., Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Center, Company No. 2, Thomasville, 
Ga., March 6, 1876. 

Risheberger, Pvt. James R., 1521 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, St. Cloud, Fla., June 7, 
1868. 

Roadman, Pvt. Joseph D., Postoffice Box 8, 
La Puente, Calif., August 13, 1877. 

Riffle, James (mascot), 4525 East Eighth 
Lane, Hialeah, Fla., July 2, 1882. 

Company H—Wahington, Pa. 

Weirich, Jr., Sgt. Samuel K., 147 East 
Wheeling Street, Lancaster, Ohio, June 24, 
1871. 

Wherry, Cpl. Eli H., 422 Spruce Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 22, 1870. 

Cope, Pvt. Harry E., Law Library, Court- 
house, Greensburg, Pa., November 30, 1876. 

Dunlap, Pvt. Chester O., 1330 Moncado 
Drive, Glendale, Calif., December 1, 1875. 

Griffin, Pvt. Shan M., 52 Morgan Avenue, 
Washington, Pa., October 8, 1878. 

Kennedy, Pvt. William U., 16 Murtland 
Avenue, Washington, Pa., October 11, 1878. 

McKeag, Pvt. George B., 115 Fern Avenue, 
Collingswood, N. J., February 24, 1877. 

McMurray, Pvt. John R., 890 38th Street, 
Santa Cruz, Calif., October 9, 1878. 

Phillips, Pvt. Charles W., 416 Wilson Ave- 
nue, Washington, Pa., August 30, 1874. 

Power, Jr., Pvt. Edward M., 5803 Wellesley 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 11, 1874. 

Reed, Pvt. William E., 30 South Sixth 
Street, Duquesne, Pa., January 18, 1872. 

Reese, Pyt. Thomas M., Postoffice Box 265, 
Canonsburg, Pa., May 24, 1872. 

- Shidier, Pvt. Walter J., 869 North Crockett 
Street, San Benito, Tex., October 15, 1877. 

‘Stewart, Pvt. Charles L., 706 West Eighth 
Street, Erie, Pa., November 29, 1865. 

Tush, Pyt. James W., P. O. Box 106, Belpre, 
Ohio, January 25, 1877. 

Woodside, Pvt. Robert G., 3838 First Ave- 
nue South, St. Petersburg, Fla., July 16, 1876. 
Company I—Greensburg, Pa. 

Laird, ist Lt. Richard D., Judge's Cham- 


. Court House, Greensburg, Pa., June 30, 
1872, 
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Banks, Cpl. Andrew, South Main Street 
Mifflintown, Pa., March 21, 1866. 

Loucks, Cpl. Charles H., 14 Spring Stree 
Scottdale, Pa., October 18, 1868. 

Dooley, Pyt. Daniel A., P. O. Box 473, Lig? 
nier, Pa., June 8, 1877. 

Fenton, Pvt. John D., 3211 East Second 
Street, Long Beach, Calif., June 30, 1876. 

Highberger, Pvt. Charles C., 1050 Sherma® 
Street, Denver, Colo., March 8, 1879. 

Johnson, Pyt. Albert C., 541 South Street, 
Greensburg, Pa., March 4, 1875. 

Leonard, Pyt. Burt H., P. O. Box 105, Atas- 
cadero, Calif., March 17, 1877. 

Mahaney, Pyt. James C., P. O. Box 42, Santa 
Susana, Calif., February 4, 1878. 1 
Mensch, Pyt. Howard A., 901 Campbe 

Avenue, SW., Roanoke, Va., April 4, 1876. 

Rugh, Sr. Pyt. Alfred F., R. D. 3, Box 9% 
Smithfield, Fayette County, September 2% 
1873. 

Saam, Pvt. Kennett W., 9930 Frankstow? 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 17, 1878. 

Truxell, Pyt. Geary E., P. O. Box 16, Punta 
Gorda, Fla., November 14, 1874. 

Company K—Waynesburg, Pa. 

Martin, Sgt. Edward, Senate Office Bundling. 
Washington D. C., September 18, 1879. 

Biggins, Cpl. James E., Merion Gardens, 
Merion, Pa., December 9, 1876. 

John, Cpl. Samuel L., P. O. Box 973, Wat 
ren, Ohio, April 18, 1873. 

Milliken, Cpl. Lorenzo F., 2034 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., December 25, 1877: 

Ullom, Cpl. Jesse F., 136 North Richhlt 
Street, Waynesburg, Pa., November 2, 1879. 

Bush, Pvt. Joseph K., 247 Prospect Street 
Box 2, Brownsville, Pa., July 27, 1874. 

Cathers, Pvt, Albert, 1040 Ninth street 
Waynesburg, Pa., November 9, 1879. 

Chambers, Pyt. John H., Post Oe Box 
384, Zephyrhills, Fla., June 22, 1880. 

Cooke, Pvt. Robert A., 316 Massachusetts 
Avenue, St. Cloud, Fla., November 27, 1878- 

Dillie, Pvt. Oren I., Wind Ridge, Pa., Au- 
gust 12, 1876. 

Hamilton, Pvt. Benjamin F., 797 Hazelwood 
Avenue SE., Warren, Ohio, October 15, 187 

Keys, Pvt. Lowye, Jefferson, Pa., December 
3, 1880. 

McCullough, Pvt. Joseph W., 504 Walnut 
Street, Waynesburg, Pa., August 3, 1871. 

McVay, Pvt. Bruce W., 751 24th Avenue N» 
St. Petersburg, Fla., August 1, 1876. 

Morris, Pvt. Oliver. R. D. 3, Waynesburs: 
Pa., September 14, 1877. 

Pfinder, Pvt. Charles W., 2 Redland Avenue 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, Canada, September 18, 
1877. 

Sargent, Pvt. Harry H., 6716 Thomas Boule 
vard, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 21, 1877. 

Scott, Pvt. Donald C., 111 Southwest 
Street, Waynesburg, Pa., December 2, 1871- 

Scott, Pvt. Jesse R., 326 East High Stree} 
Waynesburg, Pa., April 6, 1878. 

Scott, Pvt. Winfield S., 125 West HackbertY 
Street, Enid, Okla., April 10, 1879. 

Smith, Pvt. Wilbert H., Osceola, Nebr., Sep- 
tember 27, 1877. 

Weaver, Pyt. James M., 1190 Maple Terrace. 
Washington, Pa., December 2, 1876. 

Williams, Pvt. John A., R. D. 3, Box 468 
Ginger Hill, Monongahela, Pa., October 9, 
1873. 


Wood, Pyt. Charles B., R. D. 5, Waynesburg: 
Pa., March 13, 1875. 
OUR UNACCOUNTED-FOR MEMBERS 
Pvt. David Keck (Company A). 
Pyt. Alexander C. Littler (Company B). 
Pvt. Harry A. Everiy (Company D). 
Pvt. Harry King (Company D). 
Pyt. Robert L. Shaffer (Company D). 
Pvt. William Bartell (Company E). 
Pvt. Ernest M. Newlon (Company H). 
Pvt. Charles R. Shillitoe (Company K)- 
Dan A. DooLEY, 
Recorder. 
Liconter, PA. July 15, 1957. 


1957 
f Safety on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, accidents on the farm are costly. 
Most accidents, a large percentage 
ol them could be prevented. 
In Smith County, an important agri- 
Cultural area in east Texas, 4-H Club 
and girls are taking a leading part 
efforts to reduce farm accidents. 
eir work was described recently in 
An editorial in the Tyler Courier-Times- 
Telegraph, 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
from one of our most outstanding 
and forward-looking Texas newspapers 
Printed in the Appendix of the 
CORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ās follows: 
SAFETY ON THE FARM 

Safety makes sense. z 
x This is good advice to anyone. And it is 
Sanne slogan indeed for National Farm 

ety Week. This week, the 14th annual 
th ce, is devoted to promoting practices 

&t will reduce and eventually eliminate 
Costly accidents on the farm. 

Our Nation’s farmers take quite a beating 
from accidents. Omn-the-farm accidents 
N from 3.500 to 4,000 lives every year, 

ational Safety Council figures show. That 

More victims than any other one of our 
Major industries. 

all, 12,000 to 15,000 persons who reside 
1 farms lose their lives in accidents annual- 
Y, including mishaps in the homes and on 
ways. 
an e million or more people suffer injuries 
the accompanying disabilities annually on 
farm, 

What causes all these farm accidents? 

Statistically, it breaks down this way: 
percachinery 31.1 percent, drowning 12.9 
ee cent, firearms 12.7 percent, falls 11 per- 
b ut. animals 6.3 percent, burns 6.2 percent, 
Mere 6 percent, electric current 3.2 percent, 
on tning 3.1 percent, and all others 7.5 

cent, 
an the fact that machinery accounts for 
1 farm deaths attributable to careless 
Ouths on tractors or other machines? 
of answer is “No.” Fifty-three percent 
to the deaths from farm machinery happen 
24 Persons more than 39 years of age; only 
Percent to persons under 20. 
= safety expert at the University of Mlinois 
ys most accidents on the farm result from 
the ng attitudes toward safety by the farmers 
FAY mselyes. “Farmers must convince them- 
ves that farming the right way is farming 
Safe, efficient way.“ says O. L. Hogsett of 
t university’s college of agriculture. 

Smith County Agent Ben Browning says 
are y Of the farm accidents in the east Texas 

& are attributable to fatigue. Lots of 
855 farmers stay on the job too long, and 

` Bet too tired to be alert,” he says. 
th In the old days, we had to stop to rest 

© horses or mules, and when we did we 
ada Ourselves,” Mr. Browning says. “Now- 
ys the tractor doesn't get tired and we 
Sometimes don’t realize how tired we are 


advises a midmorning and midafter- 
break of several minutes for recupera- 


tion when operating a tractor. 
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Also, says the county agent, some pretty 
serious farm accidents occur when people 
take undue chances with livestock. “No large 
farm animal should be considered harmless,” 
he said. "A working around livestock 
should be in a position to protect himself 
at all times.” 

There are some 88,000 volunteers in local 
communities all over the Nation donating 
their time to farm safety programs regu- 
larly. 

In Smith County the lead is taken by the 
more than 1,100 boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of the 4-H Clubs of the county. They 
engage regularly in farm safety projects. 
And, at the Smith County 4-H Club Camp 
at Camp Tyler, Monday through August 2, 
the 4-H members will have a session in one 
phase or another of farm safety every day. 

The United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics figures that farm accidents cost 
each farmer an average of 20 days working 
time and $40 in hospital and medical ex- 
penses each year. 

As is the case with automobile accidents, 
there is very little reason farm accidents 
cannot be eliminated almost completely. 
All it takes is thought, determination and 
good practices. The saving could be im- 
mense. 


German-American Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the 
miracle of West German recovery is the 
miracle of the free enterprise system at 
work. 

German trade with the world has been 
based upon German initiative, imagina- 
tion, and resourcefulness. 

German sales have increased because 
they have evaluated foreign markets, and 
then have gone to work to supply those 
markets with what was wanted. 

I was interested to read in the July 
24 Wisconsin State Journal an article 
concerning plans for further expansion 
of German-American trade. I sent to 
the desk the text of this article and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMANS SEEK TRADE IN UNITED STATES— 
OFFICIAL CITES GAP In IMPORTS-EXPORTS 
The German people must seek new ways of 

closing the import-export gap between West 

Germany and the United States, Madison in- 

dustrialists were told Tuesday. 

Baron Friedrich von Lupin, new German 
consul general in Chicago, told a Wisconsin 
State Chamber of Commerce group that the 
European nation is attempting to increase its 
export trade to the United States by studying 
the American selling systems and advertis- 
ing programs, and by working out agreements 
with American manufacturers, 

AN ORDER 

“This was one of my orders when I came 
to your country in November,“ he said in 
an informal luncheon talk at the Simon 
House. 

“In some ways such trade would be bene- 
ficial to both countries,” he said, pointing 
out that Germany can and does produce 
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some goods for American firms which sell 
them as American products at a good profit, 

“The St. Lawrence seaway,” he said, “may 
open up more trade areas beyond the New 
York barriers.” 

TRADE DEFICIT 

Last year West Germany imported $1 bil- 
lion worth of goods from the United States, 
including weapons, and exported only one- 
half of that amount, 

“We must close the gap by other means 
than your tourist trades and armed forces 
salaries, which also bring money into our 
country,” he said. 

“Germany is well ahead of other European 
nations in reconstruction and industrial 
production,” he added. “The new common- 
market agreement with neighboring coun- 
tries will do much to avert friction among 
European countries as well as pressure from 
Russia,” he said. 

MEETS GOVERNOR 

Baron von Lupin was to meet with Gov. 
Vernon Thomson at 3 p. m. today, to meet 
University of Wisconsin officials in the morn- 
ing, and to address the Downtown Rotary 
Club at the Park Hotel this noon. 

Attending the Wisconsin State Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon Tuesday were: 

Erwin Boll, Chicago, public-relations ofi- 
cer for the German consulate; Frank A. Hau- 
sheer, general manager of the State cham- 
ber; Robert Neal Smith, public-relations of- 
ficer for the State chamber; I. W. Lackore, 
executive director of the Madison Chamber 
of Commerce; 

Bruno A. Stein, executive vice president, 
Marschall Dairy Laboratory; F. 5. Branden- 
burg, president, Democrat Printing Co.; 

Carl G. Mayer, vice president for adver- 
tising, Oscar Mayer and Co.; William C. 
Sachtjen, president, Madison City Council; 
William A, Lunger, president, Ohio Chemical 
and Surgical Equipment Co.; 

John T. Lunenschloss, sales engineer, 
Madison-Kipp Corp.; Vern G. Zeller, vice 
president for manufacturing and interna- 
tional operations, Ray-O-Vac Co.; and John 
R. Wrage, assistant vice president and pur- 
chasing manager, Gisholt Machine Co. 


Veterans’ Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
our country owes homage to no more 
deserving group of people than the 
American veterans, Among them, the 
membership of the Disabled American 
Veterans merit particular esteem, for 
they have sacrificed above and beyond 
the call of duty. In a recent State con- 
vention in my State of Texas, the Texas 
DAV, among other things, studied legis- 
lation applicable to American veterans, 
and they have submitted three resolu- 
tions which call attention to their desire 
for amending current laws pertaining to 
veterans. 

These resolutions are thoughtful prod- 
ucts of a great organization, whose in- 
terest in protecting the rights of their 
fellow men is both genuine and honor- 
able. Iask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING LEGISLATION To 
AMEND PUBLIC Law No. 881, 84TH CONGRESS 


Whereas in the passage of Public Law 881, 
84th Congress, a small group of cases, in- 
cluding one we know of in Texas, was de- 
prived of the automatic-insurance coverage 
contained in prior laws, where death oc- 
curred within the 120-day period following 
discharge, and which 120-day period was 
the period that the veteran had been given 
in which to apply for insurance on a per- 
manent basis as provided for by law; and 

Whereas the United States Congress did 
indicate in many ways that it was their in- 
tention not to cancel out or deprive any 
veteran of benefits under the indemnity 
insurance law or the national life insurance 
law; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
later recognized the inadvertent defect in 
the law and tried to notify those veterans 
who had already been discharged that they 
must apply for the new insurance prior to 
January 1, 1957, we feel that this created 
confusion after many of these veterans had 
been given forms, DD Form 1, January 1953, 
214-1, in which it specifically states “Free 
indemnity coverage provided during active 
service expires 120 days after separation”; 
and 

Whereas under the law prior to January 
1, 1957, where death occurred during the 120- 
day grace period, death benefits were paid 
to the beneficiaries, and which right we be- 
lleve would have been preserved had the 
Members of Congress known that there would 
be a small nuntber of cases that would be 
penalized: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby go on record 
requesting amendatory legislation to Public 
Law 881, 84th Congress, to include a savings 
clause to cover those cases discharged prior 
to January 1, 1957. but in which death re- 
sulted after that date, but within the 120- 
day period following discharge; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be presented 
to the national convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans at Buffalo, N. Y.. in Au- 
gust 1957, requesting its adoption, and that 
copies be forwarded to the Honorable OLIN 
Teague, chairman, Veterans“ Affairs Com- 
mittee, United States House of Representa- 
tives, and to our two Senators from the 
State of Texas, the Honorable LYNDON B. 
JoHNsoN and the Honorable RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH. 

The foregoing resolution unanimously 
adopted this 30th day of June 1957. 

Harty BURGMAN, 
Commander, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Texas. 
H. V. ROYSTON, 
Adjutant. 


REsoLUTION REQUESTING LEGISLATION To 
AMEND PUBLIC Law 880, 84TH CONGRESS, 
To PROVIDE FOR FULL FAITH AND CREDIT FOR 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EXAMINATION RE- 
PORTS AND RATINGS OF TOTAL DISABILITY 
Basen THEREON WHEN RECEIVED BY THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Whereas in the amendments to the Social 
Security Act as contained in Public Law 880, 
84th Congress, there was created disability 
insurance benefits after the age of 50 years 
and before the age of 65, and many service- 
connected disabled veterans under the pres- 
ent plan whereby benefits received from any 
other agency of the United States and which 
are based in whole or in part on physical and 
mental impairment, are deducted from the 
benefits of disability insurance social se- 
curity; and 

Whereas many disabled veterans desire to 
apply under the law to freeze their wage 
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credit so that the amount of their entitle- 
ment will not depreciate later when they 
are in a position to secure such benefits; 
and 
Whereas under the present practice of the 
Social Security Administration, they require 
the disabled veteran to go out and employ 
8 physicians to furnish 3 reports and to sup- 
ply medical evidence as proof of his total 
disability notwithstanding the fact the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has already examined 
the veteran and has rated him totally dis- 
abled; and 
Whereas we believe that this presents a 
rather absurd situation, and puts the dis- 
abled veteran to additional expense unnec- 
essarily; and 
Whereas we believe that there is basic 
grounds in this situation to emulate the full 
faith-and-credit clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution of the United States under which 
one State is bound to accept the judicial 
and official acts of another State; and 
Whereas we believe that the official reports 
of the Veterans’ Administration as an arm 
of the United States Government should be 
sufficient, and should be recognized by the 
Social Security Administration for the pur- 
pose set out in the premises, and that the 
Social Security Administration which now 
receives these reports or can receive them 
on form OAD-826 when signed by the vet- 
eran, and we believe that such Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration reports and determinations of 
total disability should be by law held to be 
sufficient for the purpose of Social Security 
Administration in order to avoid duplication 
and confusion: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Texas, hereby go on 
record requesting amendatory legislation to 
Public Law 880, 84th Congress, to include 
and provide statutory authority for extend- 
ing full faith and credit to the reports of 
examinations and findings of total disability 
as rendered by the Veterans’ Administration 
in any case where the Social Security Admin- 
tration entertains an application from a 
disabled veteran for disability benefits after 
the age of 50 years and before the age of 
65, or there is an application filed to “freeze” 
the wage credit; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Texas, be, and is here- 
by, instructed to send the required copies 
of this resolution to our national convention 
in Buffalo, N. Y. in August 1957, and sep- 
arate additional copies be sent by him to 
the Honorable OLIN Teacvs, chairman, Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, United States 
House of Representatives, and to the Hon- 
orable Lynvon B. JOHNSON, and the Hon- 
orable RALPH YARBOROUGH. 
The foregoing resolution unanimously 
adopted this 30th day of June 1957. 
HARRY BURGMAN, 
Commander, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Teras. 
H. V. ROYSTON, 
5 Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING LEGISLATION To 
AMEND PUBLIC Law No. 880, 847TH CONGRESS, 
To PROVIDE THAT Service CONNECTED Dis- 
ABILITY COMPENSATION OR RETIRED OFFICERS 
Pay ror DISABILITY SHALL Nor Be DEDUCTED 
From PAYMENTS OF BENEFITS UNDER Dıs- 
ABILITY INSURANCE 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
in Public Law 880, 84th Congress, approved 
August 1, 1956, by amendments to the so- 
cial-security laws created a disability insur- 
ance benefit after the age of 55 years and 
before the age of 65 years, and it was pro- 
vided that any such insurance benefits would 
have deducted from it any benefits based in 
whole or in part on physical or medical im- 
pairment, would be reduced by the amount 
paid by any agency of the United States; and 

Whereas this places the totally disabled 
veteran in the position of belng ineligible to 
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receive such disability insurance benefits 
from social security for the reason that to- 
tal disability compensation laws of thé 
Veterans’ Administration exceeds the total 
amount now payable through the Social Se- 
curity Administration; and 

Whereas it is our belief that the former 
members of our Armed Forces should not be 
penalized in this manner: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Department of Teras, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, in State conven- 
tion assembled at Corpus Christi, Tex., June 
28, 29, and 30, 1957, That we hereby g0 on 
record requesting amendatory legislation to 
Public Law 880, 84th Congress, to remove re- 
strictions on dual benefits for the service- 
connected disabled veterans and/or 
dependents so that their compensation p@y~ 
ments will not be deducted from such 807 
cial security payments as they may be, or 
hereafter become entitled, because of becom= 
ing totally disabled in social security-co 
employment in a civilian capacity; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be presented 
by the delegates from the State of Texas to 
the national convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans at Buffalo, N. Y. in Aug 
ust 1957, and requesting its adoption as a 
mandate of that convention as part of the 
national legislative program; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the State adjutant as the 
secretary of this convention be and he is 
hereby instructed to prepare at once addi- 
tional copies of this resolution on its adop- 
tion at this State convention, and that 
separate coples thereof be forwarded by him 
to the Honorable Ou Teacue, chairman, 
Committee of Veterans’ Affairs, United States 
House of Representatives, and that separate 
copies be forwarded to each of the two Sen- 
ators from the State of Texas, the Honorable 
Lynpon B. JoHNsON, and the Honorable 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, and that a further COPY 
be sent to each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Texas. 

The foregoing resolution unanimously 
adopted this 30th day of June 1957. 

HARRY BURGMAN, 
Commander. 
H. V. ROYSTON, 
Adjutant. 


Israel Cargo Passes Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from yesterday’s New York Herald 
Tribune entitled “Israel Cargo Passes 
Suez.“ I emphasize that it shows the 
Suez problem to be unresolved, there s 
being a failure of international control 
As the New York Herald Tribune edito- 
rial points out: : 

Dictators, because of their ability to re- 
write the laws of their own nations, often 
feel that they can also rewrite internatio’ 
law to suit their own purposes. 


The Suez problem is an open prob- 
lem. The United States has turned its 
face against the use of force, and I agree 
with that policy. Nevertheless, the 
problem demands our utmost in diplo- 
matic efforts, inside and outside thé 
United Nations, for its solution. : 
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The important thing emphasized by 
the incident of the arrest of an Israeli 
citizen who happened to be a member 
of a crew of a particular ship which 
Went through the canal is that the prob- 

is open, and remains a festering sore 
in terms of world affairs and freedom of 
World trade. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL CARGO Passes SUEZ 

Dictators, because of their ability to re- 
Write the laws of their own nations, often 
Teel that they can also rewrite international 
law to suit their own purposes. The latest 
example of this is the passage through the 
Suez Canal of a Danish freighter, reportedly 
Under charter to the Government of Israel, 
With a cargo of Burmese rice consigned to 
Haifa. On the one hand the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment claims that although an armistice 

been signed with Israel it is still at war 
With that country and therefore will not 
Permit Israeli ships to pass through the 
Canal. On the other hand it permits ship- 
Ments destined for Israel to pass through 
the canal as long as they are consigned to 
individual importers on non-Israeli ships. 
„ according to an Egyptian spokesman, 
normal procedure, 
Of course, procedure affecting the Suez 
has been anything but normal for 
more than a year. Even the Soviet Union 
found that out when, after encouraging 
Colonel Nasser to seize the canal in the Com- 
munist campaign to harass the Western 
Gemocracies, they were suddenly asked to 
Pay transit tolls in dollars instead of Euro- 
Pean currencies. And although the Egyp- 
tians are allowing the freighter with its 
li cargo to use the canal, they arrested 
for no legitimate reason, an Israeli member 
Of the crew who had shipped on to replace 
an injured seaman. The only charge was 
that he was taking photographs, as thou- 
Sands of tourists have done during the last 
Tew decades. 
This latest incident only points up once 
the necessity for international control 
Of the canal and implementation of the 
United Nations principle that operation of 
the canal should be insulated from the poll- 
ties of any one country. Just because one 
Shipload of rice has gone through the canal 
to Israel does not necessarily mean that 
there is any guaranty that the sanctity of 
international agreements will in any way 

Observed by the present government of 

t. The canal should be open to all 
nations, without discrimination, and pro- 
Vision should be made for some sort of sanc- 
tions to prevent discrimination. Although 
Colonel Nasser professes to respect inter- 
national agreements, he has yet, for instance, 
to make a move toward indemnifying the 
Shareholders of the Suez Canal Co. as 
he promised to do more than a year ago at 
the then current quotations, The waterway 
i3 too important to the rest of the world to 
Permit one-man control of it. 


Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Trial by Jury,” published in a 
Cleveland, Ohio, newspaper of July 23, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIAL BY JURY 

The doctrine of trial by Jury comes down 
to us from Runnymede, It is affirmed in 
article III, section 2 of our Constitution: 
“The trial of all crimes, except In cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury” and in the 
sixth amendment: “In all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial 

‘ury."" 

: 11 is now proposed in the civil-rights bill 
which the Senate is debating that persons 
who interfere with the civil rights of others 
may be enjoined from doing so and may be 
punished for contempt of court, without a 
jury trial, if they fall to obey the order of 
the court, 

This is one of the fundamental Issues in 
the civil-rights debate. The Washington 
Evening Star, which has been a consistent 
supporter of civil-rights legislation, calls it 
the chief issue. In an editorial last week it 
said that the denial of trial by jury is a radi- 
cal and highly dangerous departure from one 
of our most prized traditions and fundamen- 
tal rights.” 

President Eisenhower said at a recent press 
conference that it is “traditional” for Fed- 
eral courts to enforce their orders by issuing 
contempt citations which are not subject to 
jury trial. In this the President was misin- 
formed, as he was at the beginning of the 
debate, when he gave the impression that the 
bill dealt only with voting rights. It was 
later brought out that it dealt with all civil 
rights and would, in fact, confer authority 
on the President to use troops to enforce 
court orders dealing with school desegrega- 
tion, 

Supporters of the measure have cited 28 
laws under which Congress has authorized 
contempt proceedings without jury trials. 
Senator O’Manoney, however, pointed out 
that these laws relate to orders issued by 
Federal commissions and regulatory bodies 
against corporations. None deals with indi- 
viduals. í 

The subject is a complicated one, and is 
becoming more so by the minute, as a casual 
reading of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
show. A differentiation must be made be- 
tween civil contempt, under which a court 
can jail a defendant without a jury trial 
until he complies with the court’s order, and 
criminal contempt, which carries with it the 
right of trial by jury, under which the de- 
fendant is punished for offending the dignity 
of the court. Such questions are involved as 
to whether the defendant can be compelled 
to testify against himself and whether he 
can be convicted by a preponderance of the 
evidence or evidence beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Ohio's Senator Lausch stated the issue 
this way: “From my standpoint, we are deal- 
ing with constitutional rights, among them 
being the constitutional right to vote, the 
constitutional right to enjoy all the privi- 
leges enumerated by the Constitution, in- 
cluding the constitutional right to a trial by 
jury. Therefore, it is important that in the 
provision of one constitutional right we 
should not deny another citizen his consti- 
tutional right.” 

The practical argument in favor of the 
denial of trial by jury in civil-rights cases 18 
that southern juries might not convict white 
persons accused of violating the civil rights 
of Negroes. But last week a jury acquitted 
James Hoffa of conspiring to spy on the Sen- 
ate Racket Investigating Committee. Many 
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people disagreed with the verdict, but there 
is no public clamor to abolish jury trials for 
labor leaders because this jury did not 
convict. 

There is a good possibility that an effec- 
tive voting rights bill can be enacted at this 
session of Congress if the pending measure is 
stripped of other powers and the right of trial 
by jury is preserved. The Senate has already 
made a sensible start toward rewriting the 
measure by voting to repeal a statute of 
Reconstruction days, authorizing the use of 
Federal troops to enforce court orders, which, 
for some strange reason, the bill was tied to. 


Tightening of Credit Brings Net Gains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, thoughtful 
Americans are properly concerned about 
rising interest rates and the increased 
cost of servicing the national debt. 
Overall, are these developments good or 
bad? Are they perhaps offset by favor- 
able factors to which they contribute? 

One of the best statements I have 
seen putting interest payments into 
proper perspective with the rest of the 
total picture of our economy, is by Dr. 


Arthur Upgren, distinguished economist 


and writer. Under leave to extend my 

remarks I include an article by him from 

the Minneapolis Star: 

Way Harp MONEY MERITS APPLAUSE—'TREAS- 
URY’'S NEr BUDGET RECEIPTS Are EIGHT 
TIMES THE INTEREST Cost RISE 

(By Arthur Upgren) 

A month ago in his press interview to 
launch the Senate's inquiry into Eisenhower 
fiscal policies, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
charged that at present interest rates just 
the refinancing of the public debt will cost 
an added 64 billion annually. 

The higher cost for that part of the debt 
already refinanced at present higher interest 
rates he placed at $1.2 billion a year. 

Anything that costs from $1.2 billion to 
$4.5 billion more a year certainly deserves 
looking into. That's just what the Senate 
Finance Committee under Chairman HARRY 
F. Byrrp, has started doing. 

What JoHNSON was complaining about 
was the hard money policy which prevails. 
The administration is fighting to keep in- 
fiation from souring the highest prosperity 
we have known. 

If the Treasury pays out $1.2 billion more 
in interest on the national debt, that be- 
comes income to those receiving it. That 
includes savings banks (which pay higher 
interest rates to depositors), holders of 
United States savings bonds who are getting 
more and it even includes some rich people— 
who thereby pay higher taxes back to the 
Treasury. + 

How is the Treasury itself doing on its own 
income? Is it taking in, without having 
hoisted tax rates, enough more money to 
pay the higher interest bill—$1.2 billion a 
year, or even the full 64.5 billion a year JOHN- 
SON has calculated? 

Here is the Treasury's recorded budget 
receipts and expenditures for the past few 
years. Because all taxes have to be paid 
somehow out of total national production, 
that is given in the firet column (figures are 
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for fiscal years ending June 30 and in billions 
-of dollars): 


Gross | Net Net | Deficit 
national | budget | budget | (—) or 
product |recelpts| expend- 

itures 


Year 


This simple record for the last 3 years re- 
veals that total gross national product (GNP) 
has gained $51 billion, That is due to the 
prosperous economy we have had. 

Net budget receipts, as a result, have risen 
from $60.4 billion to $70.6 billion for a gain of 


$10.2 billion. This is more than eight times 
the rise in interest costs to the Treasury of 
which Jonnson complains. 

We can well give one vote of applause and 
thanks to Jonson and all Congress. In 
this 3-year period when interest charges have 
risen, the total expenditures paid for by the 
treasury and voted by Congress have risen 
from $64.6 billion to $68.9 billion. This 
makes an expense rise of $4.3 billion, in- 
clusive of the rise in interest charges. 

This was covered 2½ times over by the rise 
in tax receipts and in this period there was 
no increase in tax rates, higher prosperity 
brought in more money. 

Now how have individuals and the work- 
ing man fared in this same 3-year perlod? 

All personal disposable (what you have 
left after taxes) incomes and personal inter- 
est income (the payments for interest) have 
been as follows (in billions of dollars): 


Personal 
interest | Gain 


Here we see that personal incomes, after 
taxes, are rising about 13 times as fast as 
interest payments. 

Interest rates are rising fundamentally be- 
cause business is using more capital wisely 
and to get more production. That fs the 
only way the workers of the world ever got 
ahead. The workers then get more pay. 

Tightening credit only means that we have 
to slow down the borrowing of money a 
little to avoid using so much that we get 
inflation, too. The worker should applaud 
the process, 


Resolution on H. R. 8002 by Pennsylvania 
Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a resolution 
passed July 19, 1957, by the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants urging 
Congress to pass H. R. 8002, a bill to pro- 
vide that appropriations are to be deter- 
a on an annual accrued expenditure 
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The support given this important 
measure by the Pennsylvania account- 
ants is gratifying and is but another 
indication of the widespread support for 
this legislation throughout the country. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas H. R. 8002, known as the Federal 
budget and accounting bill, embodies the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion to place appropriations for Federal 
Government agencies on an accrued expendi- 
tures basis; and 

Whereas the proposed bill would limit ap- 
propriations to the amounts needed for 
goods and services to be delivered during the 
fiscal year for which the appropriation is 
made, thus providing a much more direct 
relation between expenditures and budget 
balance; and 

Whereas the provisions of the proposed 
legislation would permit Congress to give 
closer scrutiny to the need for funds each 
year, thereby improving the control over 
Government spending; and 

Whereas H. R. 8002 is supported by the 
President of the United States, the Comp- 
troller General, the Director of the Budget, 
and has been endorsed by the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants; and 

Whereas a companion measure to H. R. 
8002, S. 434, was passed by the United States 
Senate on June 5, 1957: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That for these and other reasons 
the executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants go 
on record as urging the Congress to give 
favorable consideration to H. R. 8002; and 
that the secretary of the institute be in- 
structed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Members of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, 

THOMAS H. CARROLL, 
President. 

F. WILLARD HEINTZELMAN, 
Secretary. 


Texas Future Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most outstanding, courageous, 
and independent newspapers in my State 
of Texas, the Wichita Falls Times, paid 
editorial tribute last Monday to one of 
the most effective organizations of the 
youth of our country. 

Texas Future Farmers of America 
ended their 29th annual State conven- 
tion with a record of activity and accom- 
plishments which is worthy of this com- 
mendable editorial. The discerning rec- 
ognition by the Wichita Falls Times of 
the work of this organization is of such 
value that I request it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUTURE FARMERS 

Texas Future Farmers of America ended 
their 29th annual state convention Friday, 
with a total attendance of more than 3,000 
youngsters, guests, and advisers present for 
the final session. 

Election of officers for the coming year, 
recognition of achievements, and establish- 
ment of policy for the 1957-58 school year 
all were ably handled by the convention, 
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The boys also took time out to have fun, 
with a big fun night program, and to edu- 
cate themsleves, with tours of Fort Worth 
stockyards, packing plants, and leather goods 
and boot factories in “cow town.” 

The convention was conducted in the 
same manner as a state conyention of any 
adult organization, Adult FFA leaders were 
on hand strictly in an advisory capacity, and 
convention actions were initiated and com- 
pleted entirely by delegates, each represent- 
ing his chapter. 

Competition for honors in the chapter. 
district, area, and state star farmer contests 
was fierce, and serious bids for State office 
by candidates did credit to any convention 
with their organization and conduct. 

One might pause to look at a convention 
conducted by young people. With the vast 
amount of publicity being given these days 
to juvenile delinquency, any movement that 
helps to channel youthful exuberance into 
useful lines is, for that reason alone, worth- 
while. 

But these boys are doing a greater work 
than that—they are helping to lay the 
groundwork for the future of agriculture in 
the United States. 

With the farmers declining in number each 
year, competition for agricultural markets 
will in the future become more heated. W® 
-in the United States are fortunate in that 
our future farmers are being taught the 
elements of this competition early in life. 


As Josh Billings Said: “It Ain't 80“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and My 
reply: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 


INFLATION-BuLGING FEDERAL. Bacxioc—$70 
BILLION IN FPrREE-FLOWING PIPELINES 


In a shrewd and eloquent analysis of the 
abiding fiscal morass in Washington GOV- 
ernment, Herbert Hoover told the America® 
Society of Newspaper Editors one of the most 
dangerous causes is that Congress has lost 
control of the purse strings. 

The habit of making advance appropria- 
tions covering future years has knocked 
Federal economy whopperjawed, sharply con- 
tributed to inflation, excessive Government 
spending and oppressive taxation. 

Mr. Hoover estimated these advance ap- 
propriations over the years have heaped UP 
$70 billion of unexpended balances in Fed- 
eral pipelines, 

This enormous sum represents appropri- 
ated money which has not been used but 
has not been returned to the Treasury. The 
balances exist mainly in defense and foreigu 
aid agencies. $ 

They can be expended at any time. They 
don't require further action by Congress. 
They can be spent in addition to the large 
budget allotments the departments get every 
year. 

As an example, Congress appropriated ap- 
proximately $12,500 million in 1953 for thë 
Defense Department in the Korean War. 
Now—4 years later—the Pentagon is 
spending this money, 

The two Hoover Commissions on Federal 
Government recommended legislation to cor 
rect the situation. The key solution is 4 
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ce to compel a yearly review by Congress of 
“oe needs and dealing. It would sub- 
Pig eg Ar 3 budees 

current slack s spen 
controls, = an 
‘ The Senate has unanimously passed such 
Vv. Measure, sponsored by Senators BYRD, of 
dort n, and KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
ite Democrats, and by Senator PAYNE, a 
1 Publican of Maine. It is eminently sound 
*gislation, which will reestablish in Con- 
Control of the Federal pocketbook, as 

the Constitution most clearly provided. 
1 4 similar proposal, House bill 8002, is be- 
Ore the lower Chamber. It would call for 
annual fiscal review and make all unex- 
bended balances revert to the Treasury at 

end of the fiscal year. 

à If further need for such appropriations, or 

Part of them, was evident, Congress could 
Teappropriate enough for the ensuing year. 

dent Eisenhower has warmly indorsed 
wis retorm, as has Secretary of the Treasury 
umphrey, But the measure has been 
1 n. partly because, as Mr. Hoover says. 
has no tear-jerking attachment and 
small public interest. 
© roadblock in the House has been 
Neun up by Representative JOHN TABER, of 
ew York, ranking GOP member of the Ap- 
Propriations Committee, and Missouri's own 
Representative CLARENCE CANNON, Appro- 
Prlations Committee chairman. ‘ 
ther they do not understand the signifi- 
“ance of the move, or they are so dedicted 
the status quo they oppose this obviously 
reform. 
ts The size of Washington’s pipeline balances 
approximately as great as the present Brob- 
tot agian budget being fashioned on Capi- 
Hill. But it is tax money that can be 
2 in excess ot budget allotments. 
ey 1s all too grimly clear how this system 
8 compound extravagant spending by 
den ment, heaps higher the overall bur- 

n of taxes which at present have mount- 

to —including Federal, State, and local 
axes—to more than 6110 billion a year. 
ane Single category in Federal operation is 
th, ous to the inflation potential as 
whi Stockpiling of these unused funds— 
b ch can be tossed into the spending hopper 

Y agency heads whenever they wish. 

This is fantastic fiscal stewardship. It is 
Tepugnant to the proper authority of Con- 
— to the Constitution's intent and com- 

etely frustrating to sound monetary policy 
at Government. 

House bill 8002 should be brought out of 
Committee and passed. 
well resultant savings in tax funds could 

exceed the economies of $5 billion pre- 


dicted for ad 
tion of the entire Hoover 
report, 5 


— response to this editorial, a proof of 
10 ch was received from the editor, I 
ci lled attention to the usual inaccura- 
f €s appearing in all this propaganda as 
ollows: 
3 or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ashington, D. C., July 26, 1957. 
Enrror, Sr. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT: 
p read your editorial page always with 
kin e and profit, and I appreciate your 
oe Sy. personal reference. But your editorial 
in uly 25, $70 Billions in Free-Flowing Pipe- 
es, is based on mistaken information. 
8 statement that 85 billion can be saved 
the adoption of the Hoover Report is 
mite There are 50 men on the Com- 
agen on Appropriations, both Democrats 
Republicans, representing all parts of 
op country. To say they would overlook an 
nen tunity to save $5 billion is absurd. We 
€d the Director of the Budget before us 
asked him ff this could be done. He 
wou the budget and he should know. He 
1 d not say positively that it would save 
of aele dollar much less $5 billion. And 
Course every man on the committee knew 
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it would not, The Committee on Appropria- 
tions includes men who have been in Con- 
gress from 15 to 30 years and all of them, 
without exception, are convinced the Hoover 
plan would lose money instead of saving it. 

When Congressman Tann went down to 
the White House last Monday and explained 
the bill, President Eisenhower told him he 
had not been fully informed on the bill and 
that the legislative side of it had never been 
explained to him. There is every reason to 
believe the President will not now urge the 
support of the bill. 

The whole subject is misunderstood. 
There is hardly a statement in the editorial 
that is not conclusively refuted by the 
printed hearings and the explanations made 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Rrconn on May 14, July 
5, and July 19, none of which have been chal- 
lenged or denied since they were printed, 
Am sending you this material by this mail. 

It is to be regretted there is not space to 
take this subject item by item and show 
authoritatively the fallacy in each para- 
graph. Congress has not lost control of the 
purse strings. The $70 billion has not been 
taken out of the Treasury. It cannot be 
expended at any time. There is already an 
annual fiscal review. The Pentagon would 
still be spending the Korean war money re- 
gardless of what system was followed, The 
carryover balances would not be eliminated 
by the accrued expenditure system. The 
accrued expenditure budget requires the use 
of contract authority and once contract au- 
thority is voted, the Government is com- 
mitted for all future years until completion 
and, of course, the Government had no 
choice but to pay. The plan was so wasteful 
that we discontinued it in 1951. And now 
the Hoover Commission plan is to go back 
to it. We have tried it under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations and 
both Republican and Democratic members 
haye abandoned it, 

The director of the budget said just the 
other day: 

“T believe we should continue to follow the 
sound procedure of fully funding the pro- 
curement of all items necessary for the full 
operation of such major things as airplanes, 
tanks and ships, when the initial appro- 
priation is made, We would lose budgetary 
control of these programs if we adopted a 
policy of partial funding for such items.” 

At the close of the Second World War I 
sponsored a bill which rescinded and saved 
$64 billion, the largest amount ever re- 
scinded in the history of the United States. 
And I certainly would save $5 billion—or 
even one dollar—if it could be done by the 
Hoover Commission plañ. 

CLARENCE CANNON. 


School Construction Assistance Act of 
1957 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 

‘che House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize 
Federal assistance to the States and local 
communities in financing an expanded pro- 
gram of school construction so as to elimi- 
nate the national shortage of classrooms, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr, BAILEY]. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to recall my earlier remarks to the Com- 
mittee and remind you of what this 
amendment will do. It kills off all plans 
of a division of the funds that are to be 
distributed on the basis of need, and it 
precludes offering by the proponents of 
the so-called Powell amendment legisla- 
tion that would restrict the use of these 
funds. It would throw into the already 
wealthy States who claim they do not 
need this money, additional money, when 
it ought to be going to those States in 
the Union that actually need it. 

This is a national issue and not a State 
issue, as some would have us believe. 

I would also again remind you of the 
satisfactory operation of Public Law 815. 
Unless this amendment is changed, it 
will kill the distribution of funds under 
that type of legislation. 


Air Conditioning of Post Offices in Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 26, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the good people who work in the post 
office of the largest city in my State of 
Texas are hot; they have good reason to 
be so, too. The post office at Houston, 
Tex., is not air conditioned, although 
funds were appropriated during the last 
Congress to do that job. 

The Houston branch of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors has 
submitted to me a resolution asking that 
their post office be air conditioned in 
accordance with the program established 
by the last Congress. Their resolution 
is well stated, the need for such air con- 
ditioning is adequately pointed out in 
their thoughtful and factual message, 
and I request unanimous consent that 
their resolution and accompanying tem- 
perature data be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
appropriated several million dollars to the 
General Services Administration in the 1957 
fiscal year for air conditioning of post offices 
and Federal buildings in certain areas of the 
United States; and 

Whereas according to newspaper reports 
from Washington the main post office in 
Houston, Tex., was included in this appro- 
priation in the amount of approximately 
$500,000; and 

Whereas Franklin Station (Federal Office 
Building) was also included in the program; 
and 

Whereas the crowded condition of all 
postal facilities in Houston, the unbearable 
heat, and high humidity make working con- 
ditions for all postal employees unbearable 
during the summer months; and 

Whereas private industry in this area has 
proven conclusively the improved morale, 
efficiency, health, and other benefits justifies 
the expenditures that would be necessary to 
provide the improved working conditions 
through air conditioning; and 
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Whereas the excuse now used that Hous- 
ton will be provided with new postal facili- 
ties in the near future does not justify fur- 
ther delay in providing these essential facil- 
ities for this office; and 
* Whereas the improvements in efficiency 
and morale of the employees, and the im- 
proved health -conditions through the in- 
stallation of the temporary air conditioning 
of the mailing section in the basement of 
this office is an outstanding example of the 
savings in manpower that could be effected 
by expanding or including air-conditioning 
facilities in other post-office areas, and would 
unquestionably amortize the cost of such 
necessary expenditures over a reasonable 
period of time; and 

Whereas numerous other post offices 
throughout the State of Texas have been, or 
are in the process of being, provided with 
air-conditioning facilities, and to this date 
no action has been taken to provide these 
facilities for the Houston, Tex., Post Office: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president or vice presi- 
dent of Branch 122, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, be instructed to submit 
this resolution to Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, requesting that he take im- 
mediate steps to provide ali units of the Main 
Post Office, Franklin Station, and Parcel Post 
Station at Houston, Tex., with air-condition- 
ing facilities, and urge acceleration of the 
present program of air conditioning of leased 
quarters; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman Albert E. Thomas, Sen- 
ators Lyndon B. Johnson and Ralph Yar- 
borough, and to Mike Nave, president, NAPS. 


Houston, Tez. 
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Poll Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


f OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, since 
my first term in Congress in 1939 I have 
regularly conducted polls of public 
thinking on vital national issues in my 
congressional district. The polls have 
been in the form of a printed question- 
naire, requiring simple yes-and-no an- 
Swers, mailed to registered voters in my 
district, regardless of political affiliation. 

Total responses to the questionnaires 
have always been excellent. Because of 
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the manner in which the polls are con- 
ducted, the tabulated results virtually 
constitute a referendum of the district 
and they have proved of enormous value 
to myself and, I hope, to my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

My Congressional District is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion, It has the wealthy, the poor, and 
the so-called middle class. It has a high 
concentration of labor, white-collar 
workers, small business, large industries, 
and some of the finest farmlands found 
anywhere. The district includes a thick- 
ly populated section of Pittsburgh, ex- 
tends to the rural areas, and takes in 
many large and small residential towns 
in northern Allegheny County. 

The percentage tabulation of the an- 
swers on the poll I have just recently 
conducted are included below without 


comment, along with the results of the 


poll I conducted at the beginning of the 
session. 

I trust the results will prove as inter- 
esting and informative to all who study 
them as they are to me. 

The polls follow: 

Pout. RESULTS, JANUARY 1957 


1. Do you like the President's determined 
efforts to establish equal rights for Negroes? 
Yes, 72 percent; no, 28 percent. 

2. Should we give permanent status to the 
Hungarian refugees? Yes, 38 percent; no, 
62 percent. 

3. Do you agree that we can admit a some- 
what larger number of permanent immi- 
grants? Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 percent. 

4. Do you prefer a balanced budget to an 
income-tax reduction? Tes, 81 percent; no, 
19 percent. 

5. If a Treasury surplus develops would 
you prefer debt reduction to a cut in excise 
taxes? Yes, 81 percent, no, 19 percent. 

6. Do you believe that the selection of 
congressional committee chairmen by seni- 
ority is very bad? Yes, 70 percent; no, 30 
percent. 

7. Would you oppose increasing postal 
rates? Yes, 33 percent; no, 67 percent. 

8. Do you think we are spending too much 
money on national defense? Yes, 19 per- 
cent; no, 81 percent. 

9. Do you think we are spending too much 
money on foreign aid? Yes, 78 percent; no, 
22 percent. 

10. Do you oppose the Federal Reserve 
Board's policy of restricting credit (so-called 
hard money program)? Yes, 28 percent; no, 
72 percent. 

11. Do you believe the voting age should 

be lowered to 18 years? Yes, 37 percent; no, 
63 percent. 
12. Should the Congress grant the Presi- 
dent the powers he requests to deal with the 
problems of Egypt and Asia Minor (so-called 
Middle East)? Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 per- 
cent. 


Por. Resutts, JUNE 1957 


1. Do you approve appropriating Federal 
funds for a public school construction pro- 
gram? Yes, 55 percent; no, 41 percent; no 
reply, 4 percent. 

2. President Eisenhower has reduced his 
request for foreign aid to $3.9 billion. Do 
you think it would be wise to cut his request 
by as much as $1 billion more? Yes, 50 per- 
cent; no, 45 percent; no reply, 5 percent. 

3. Do you fee] that substantial cuts can 
safely be made in funds available to the 
armed services? Tes, 38 percent; no, 56 per- 
cent; no reply, 6 percent. 

4. Do you favor the construction of the 
Allegheny River Reservoir, often called the 
Kinzua Dam? Yes, 53 percent; no, 36 per- 
cent; no reply, 11 percent, 
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5. Should such professional sports as base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey be 
subject to the antitrust laws? Yes, 54 per- 
cent; no, 31 percent; no reply, 15 percent 

6. Congress will soon yote on statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. Would you vote “yes” or 
“no"? Yes, 86 percent; no, 9 percent; DO 
reply, 5 percent. 

7. The House committee has favorably re- 
ported a bill raising postage rates on 
classes of mall about $500 million. 
would you vote? Yes, 77 percent; no, 10 per- 
cent; no reply, 4 percent. 

8. Do you believe that Government is more 
to blame for post-Korean war price increases 
than labor and management? Yes, 29 per- 
cent; no, 59 percent; no reply, 12 percent. 

9. Are you generally satisfied with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's conduct of domestic ar- 
fairs? Yes, 73 percent; no, 23 percent; no 
reply, 4 percent. : 

10. Are you generally satisfied with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's conduct of foreign affairs? 
Tes. 63 percent; no, 31 percent; no reply. 
6 percent. d 

P. S.—I am endeavoring to answer all sepa- 
rate requests and comments accompan 
the returned questionnaires. Because of the 
workload some may undoubtedly be over- 
looked. Consequently, if you do not receive 
a reply.within the next 10 days to any such 
request, please inform me. 


Surplus Food Distribution in the District 
of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
project of distribution of surplus food 
in the District of Columbia is most com- 
mendable. I fully believe the abund- 
ance of food is a blessing—if it is prop- 
erly used. We should consider ourselves 
fortunate that we are one of the few 
countries in history which has been 80 
blessed with an abundance. I feel we 
should do everything possible to make 
use of our commodities domestically an 
for building democracies abroad. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, T 
request permission to insert two articles: 
one from the Sunday Star and the other 
from the Evening Star, July 21 and 22, 
respectively: 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C- 
of July 21, 1957] 
Younc anv OLD Ling Up ror Foon ar BUSY 
District SURPLUS CENTERS 
(By Harry Bacas) 
(First of two articles) 

Two cards came in the mail the same day 
for Christopher Marsh and his sister, Mrs. 
Annie Warriner. The cards said: 

“You have been certified eligible for sur- 
plus food. Please come to Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help Church, 1600 Morris Road SE. 
on July 19, 1957, between the hours of 9 a. m. 
and 3 p. m., to pick up your month's issue. 

The cards were from the District Public 
Welfare Department. They were signed bY 
John Olsavsky, manager of the Surplus 
Division. More than 300 similar cards were 
received by District residents that day. 

Mrs. Warriner is 73 and has difficulty walk- 
ing because of a bad knee. So she sent her 
brother to the church to pick up the f 
Mr. Marsh is 62. 
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0 Since there were 2 cards, Mr. Marsh tucked 
Pping bags under his arm at 9 Friday 
reales J and walked slowly over to the 
lie It is only a block away from the 
Site frame house which he and his sister 
ent at 2402 17th Street SE. 
FIFTY PERSONS IN LINE 
Mr. Marsh didn’t know what the surplus 
20d would be and neither did his sister. 
war, only knew the cards were from the 
Ww are department, which has pald Mrs. 
Warner $60 a month for 8 years and Mr. 
ärriner $43 a month for 5 years. 
At Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church, 
- Marsh stood in line with about 50 other 
ch ms. They were at the door of the 
vg recreation hall and the food distri- 
ion was about to begin, 
nee the first 50 persons, 2 were white and 
Others colored. Mr. Marsh looked small. 


f. 


handed the two cards to Joseph Miller and 
3 Weaver; the supervisors of the food 
— His name and his sister's name 
Mr checked off on a list. Mr. Miller told 
ee Marsh that next time he should bring 
8 signed by his sister, authortzing him 
A up her food. This time it would be 
tola nt without the slip, Mr. Marsh was 

HAS HEAVY LOAD 


rqnen Mr. Marsh handed the 2 cards to 
the 4 men working among stacks of food 
Park and boxes. The workman, Robert H. 
er, put a 10-pound bag of flour, a 5- 
bay of yellow cornmeal, a 5-pound 
Arton of cheese and a 5-pound box of milk 
der in each of Mr. Marsh's shopping bags. 
at's 25 pounds each,” Mr. Parker told 
him, Can you carry it?” 
Yes, I can,” Mr. 
Only a block to go.” 
the way home he sto 
times to —— y pped several 
‘ene home he carried the bags into the 
he h n. Mrs, Warriner came into see what 
„Bad brought. 
he make cornbread with the cornmeal,” 
7 Said. “I haven't used powdered milk in 
“ars, but I remember how to mix it.“ 
Menace on the outside of the box were in- 
Ctions (1 cup of powder beaten into 1 
of lukewarm water makes a quart of 
Skim milk), ’ 
PLANS FOR FUTURE MEALS 
x use the cheese in spaghetti and maca- 
and the flour can make more biscuits 
than We've been having.” 
— there was no meat, or butter, 
Pretty wee bags. The bag of flour looked 
een? all right if they don't give you too 
wuch of one thing—it wastes,” she said. 
Ou can't sit down and eat nothing but 
flour, But we're very grateful. 
me thankful for small mercies, my mother 
um t it — us. This is a great country. 


d 


“I have 


W Warriner and Mr. Marsh were born 
he north of England. They came, to Vir- 
ang With their parents shortly after 1900 
sae the family worked as domestics in Rich- 
1 nd. Mr. Marsh got a job in a tobacco. 
actory, 

oe Warriner came to Washington in 1927 
— jobs in several hotels as a pantry 

WORKED ON SWAN BOAT 


sare Marsh came to Washington several 
1 — later and worked as a house painter 
Ri til I got too nervous.” He could “get up 

the ladder but could hardly get down 
— Then he worked at the Tidal Basin, 
boata 8 the swan boat, and canoes, and row- 
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Out of her $60 a month, Mrs. Warriner 
pays $30 to live in the little house where 
they have been for the last 26 years. Out 
of his $43 a month, Mr, Marsh pays $8. The 
owner, now blind, lives there with them, 
He pays the heat and utilities and all three 
chip in to buy food. The house badly needs 
a coat of paint. 

A Welfare Department caseworker visits 
the house several times a year. “They pry 
into everything,” Mrs. Warriner says. “They 
raised the dickens about my birds.” She 
keeps several cages of canaries and para- 
keets. “They said I was selling them.” 

Before she went on relief, Mrs. Warriner 
used to make a little, by crocheting articles 
and selling them. She no longer does that. 
“I¢ I sold a piece of crocheting, the welfare 
would just take it off my payments,” she 
says. s 

MANY COME IN CARS 

She watched as Mr. Marsh sifted some of 
the new flour into a bowl so she could make 
biscuits for lunch. 

Back at the food center In the church, the 
crowd had grown to about 70 persons. There 
were about 30 cars and taxicabs parked out- 
side. Some people were arriving on foot 
after a 10-block walk uphill from the main 
bus line on Nichols Avenue. Most, how- 
ever, came by cab, in their own cars, or in 
friends’ cars. 

Some of the cars were older models. Sey- 
eral were shiny new ones. 

The people were among the 300 and 400 
persons who have been served each day 
since the District’s surplus food program 
began early this month. 

The program has replaced an earlier oper- 
ation which for 4 months supplied free food 
orders to needy persons. Those orders could 
be turned in at any grocery store for what- 
ever food the recipient wanted. 

DISTRIBUTION CENTERS SHIFT 


The new program works differently. It 
issues standard packages of surplus food 
supplicd free by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Most of the recipients are persons 
already on the District relief rolls and most 
of them did not get in on the earlier pro- 


m. 
F They get from 25 to 75 pounds of food, 
depending on the size of the family. The 
cards for the food are sent to them through 
the mail. 

The distribution centers move from place 
to place each day or two to take care of the 
people in different sections of the city. The 
centers are located in churches or neighbor- 
hood settlement houses. 

A reporter who spent 2 days observing 
the food distribution at one of the centers 
found that most of the recipients were able- 
bodied persons, clean, and neatly dressed. 
None of them looked hungry. As many came 
in groups of two or three as came singly. 
Most had cars or rides in cars. 

Most of the recipients were women. Some 
brought children with them. 

RECIPIENTS AID EACH OTHER 


One woman brought her nearly blind, 40- 
year-old son to help him get his allotment 
for one. 

One couple found their load too heavy to 
carry and telephoned for a cab. One woman 
did not have cab fare and borrowed a bus 
token from another woman to get home. 

Perhaps a third of the recipients got the 
larger packages, 50 or 75 pounds of food. 

One cab driver showed up on Friday to 
offer a free ride to anyone who couldn’t carry 
his packages. The day before, a funeral di- 
rector had given free lifts to several persons. 

Most of the persons did not bring shopping 
bags. Workers gave them empty boxes or 
bags to carry their food. 

“They didn't know how much they were 
getting,” said Mr. Miller, the center super- 
visor. Next time they'll come prepared.” 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 22, 1957 
Dis rater RELIEF Cases Ger Most SURPLUS 
Foop 
(Second of two articles) 

The card 17-year-old Betty Thomas 
brought to the District Surplus Food Cen- 
ter in a Southeast church was marked for 
only one person’s ration. 

At the registration desk, she showed the 
card to Miss Elizabeth Curtis, a volunteer 
worker. Miss Curtis explained that only 
one unit of food would be issued because 
only one person in the family, Betty's grand- 
mother, was on the District relief rolls. 

One of the Welfare Department workmen, 
William A. Sharp, gave Betty a box filled 
with a 10-pound bag of flour, a 5-pound bag 
of cornmeal, a 5-pound box of cheese and a 
5- pound box of milk powder. 

“How will you carry it?” the man asked 
her. She said, “A friend brought me. The 
car's outside.“ 

The friend drove her home, a distance of 
6 miles, to a brick 2-story house at 4938 
East Capitol Street. Miss Thomas lives with 
her two children, Cheryl, 2, and Wanda, 1; 
her mother, Mrs, Lillian E. Thomas; her 
grandmother, Mrs. Emma Lewis, and her 
great grandfather, the Reverend Edward J. 
Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes, 81, retired from Government 
service 6 years ago. He still preaches occa- 
sionally at St. John’s Baptist Church near 
the family’s home. He gets $120 a month 
social security. 

His daughter, Mrs. Lewis, has been a cripple 
since she was struck by a car 20 years ago. 
She is the only one in the family drawing 
public-assistance payments from the Welfare 
Department, She gets $50.63 a month. 

Her daughter, Mrs. Thomas, is the only 
one in the family who works. She makes 
about $42 a week in a drycleaning plant. Her 
daughter, Betty, graduated from junior high 
school a year ago and has held one brief 
part-time job. Most of the time she is at 
home, taking care of her two daughters. 
The two little girls look plump and healthy. 


PAYS THE BILLS 


Mr. Barnes bought the house when it was 
new, 12 years ago. His monthly payments 
are $58. The others contribute $60 a month 
to him and he pays all the bills. Mrs. Thom- 
as buys food on weekends and Mr. Barnes 
buys food during the week. 

When the card came in the mail several 
days ago for Mrs. Lewis, she didn't know 
what she would receive. Like most recipients 
she hadn't expected it. 

Betty Thomas opened the boxes on the 
kitchen table. “The children will like the 
milk,” she said. “They drink a lot of it.“ 
She had to read the box to see how to mix 
it. 

“Mother loves to make cakes and grand- 
mother likes to make apple dumplings and 
pies, so we can use the fiour.” The cheese 
puzzled her. “I guess we could grill it or 
use it in eggs,” she said. 

“I'll eat it just like it is,” her grandmother 
laughed, The cornmeal would go into corn- 
bread, they agreed. “What else can you 
make with it?” 

“They could give you a little meat,” Mrs. 
Lewis said. “I thought maybe there would 
be butter, eggs, things like that. But this 
is fine. You thank them for me.” 

TWO TELEVISION SETS 


The three-bedroom house is well fur- 
nished. There are 2 television sets—1 up- 
stairs for Mrs. Lewis, who seldom gets down- 
stairs—and 2 telephones, The family does 
not have a car. 

Mr. Barnes was a streetsweeper when he 
came to Washington from Mississippi 47 
years ago. When he retired from the Gov- 
ernment, he was making about $80 a week 
as a helper in a photostat office. His $120-a- 
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month pension keeps him pretty well, he 
says. 

80 far, most of the people receiving food 
have been those already on the relief rolls. 

The Welfare Department through last week 
had approved 7,865 families for the food is- 
sues, Of these, 7,173 came from the relief 
rolis, 713 were families not on relief, and 15 
were certified by private welfare agencies. 

About 2,800 families have actually received 
their food allotments. The centers operate 
5 days a week, from 9 a. m. to 3 p.m. Eleven 
different centers will be used this month, 5 
in churches and 6 in settlement houses or 
neighborhood centers. 


VALUE PUT AT $750,000 


The food comes from the Agriculture De- 
partment's stocks of surplus commodities. 
It is given free to the District and will 
amount to about $750,000 in value the first 
year, Each 25-pound package is valued at 
about $6 or 67. 

It is costing the District $150,000 a year to 
administer the program, mainly in storage 
costs and salaries of the people who process 
the applications, send out the cards and 
issue the food. 

The food grants are made to applicants 
above what they may receive in relief pay- 
ments. 

Persons already on relief rolls are being 
processed automatically. Many of them are 
surprised to receive the cards in the mail, 

They far outnumber the nonrelief fam- 
Mies who have been approved so far. Non- 
relief applicants are eligible only if their in- 
come is not above a set of ceilings estab- 
lished by the city. 

The monthly limits are—1 person, $95; 2, 
$135; 3, $175. Larger families are allowed 
$25 monthly income per person to qualify. 

A study of the persons receiving the earlier 
emergency food orders showed that about 85 
percent were colored. About 90 percent of 
those receiving the present surplus food al- 
lotments are colored, according to workers 
at the food centers. 

The Welfare Department has divided the 
city according to census tracts and tried to 
find a suitable distribution center in each 
tract. By next month they hope to double 
the number of centers and keep each open 
perhaps 1 day instead of 2, before moving 
on to the next location, 


Article by Col. John M. Virden, United 
States Air Force, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Col. John M. Virden, United States Air 
Force, retired, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on July 26, 1957: 

Twenty-five years ago this Sunday, on July 
28, 1932, Washington came as near to seeing 
war in its streets as at any time in the city’s 
century and a half of life. 

For on that date tanks and horse cavalry 
from Fort Myer thundered down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue on out to the shack town de- 
risively called Hooverville“ on the Anacostia 
Flats, and there routed a bonus army of 
some 10,000 World War I veterans, along with 
some 700 women and 300 children. 

This attacking force was commanded by 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, of 
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the United States Army, accompanied by a 
young major named Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The actual commander of the armed tankers 
and horse soldiers was another young major, 
also destined for great things some 12 years 


later, George Patton, Jr., from the 3d 
Cavalry Regiment stationed at Fort Myer. 
BLOODLESS 


Tactically, it must be admitted the Army's 
attack on “Hooverville’ was the most com- 
plete victory, and the most bloodless, in the 
long and honorable history of the Army. Not 
a shot was fired, nobody got clubbed nor even 
hit with a rock, and General MacArthur's ulti- 
matum to “get out of Washington in 1 hour” 
was complied with, with nothing more than 
some audible grumbling. 

The soldiers wearing gasmasks put the 
grimy tents and shacks of the bonus army to 
the torch. When darkness fell that hot July 
evening nothing remained of the pitiable 
bivouac of the bonus marchers save some 
smoking rubble. 

But the bloodless battle did not end there. 
The bitter feelings it engendered on that 
tense day were to echo throughout the pres- 
idential campaign that fall that sent Gov. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the White 
House. Most of the angry words were di- 
rected at Herbert Hoover, whose presidential 
popularity was already lower than any Chief 
Executive since James Buchanan. 

But not a little of the hatred was directed 
at Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley who 
had actually issued the orders to run the 
raggle-taggle and hungry bonus army out of 
Washington. Whatever hopes the colorful 
Oklahoman had of getting to the White 
House, and these were large hopes in the 
fertile head of Pat Hurley, they went up in 
the stinking smoke of burning Hooverville.“ 

Though a disti ed war veteran him- 
self, Pat Hurley never could square himself 
with the then powerful American Legion, 
whose members were then as now, in bigtime 
politics up to their elbows. 

Like most national crises the battle of 
the bonus just-grew up from nothing. 

ORGANIZER 


Earlier in the spring of 1932, Walter W. 
Waters of Oregon, who must have been a 
sharp propagandist, organized a march on 
Washington in that State. He appealed to 
the disgruntled and jobless veterans to walk 
to Washington and demand that Congress 
authorize full payment of the adjusted com-. 
pensation certificates which Congress had 
voted the veterans in 1924, over President 
Coolidge’s veto. The certificates, which called 
for a dollar per day for each day of military 
service in World War I, and a buck and a 
quarter for overseas veterans, were not due 
until 1945. 

Mr. Waters’ followers, a few score at first, 
started walking to Washington carrying a 
sign reading “We are on our way from Oregon 
to get some cash in Washington.” 

Well, they did not have to walk very far; 
sympathetic motorists picked up most of the 
marchers and others simply crawled on 
freight trains and understanding trainmen 
looked the other way. Each town they 
rolled through others joined the Oregon 
group. 

By the time Mr. Waters led his army into 
the Nation’s Capital in late May disgruntled 
war veterans were converging here by the 
hundreds. In mid-June, when the Congress 
took up the bonus bill, the Washington 
Metropolitan Police, who were keeping a 
wary eye on this milling group, estimated 
the number at something over 15,000. Some 
newspapers set the figure as high as 20,000. 

At first the police were encouraged to go 
easy on these unhappy and destitute vet- 
erans. Major Superintendent of Police, Pel- 
ham D. Glassford, a retired Army general, 
rode around town on his white motorcycle 
and kept in hourly contact with the bonus 
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army spokesmen and with some very ner- 
vous people in the White House. 

General Glassford was trusted by the bonus 
seekers and did much to ease some of theif 
most pressing needs, for food and some kind 
of shelter. Most of the veterans and th 
camp followers were herded out to the ADA- 
costia Flats and allowed to make-do Wi 
whatever materials they could lay hands 14 
And to scrounge whatever food they cou! 
find or buy. However, about a third of the 
total simply set up squatters sovereignty over 
some vacant buildings near the Capitol 2 
others camped out near the Bureau of En 
graving and Printing. ia 

Not until after a tense Congress had vo t 
down their petition for immediate paymen? 
of the 20-year adjusted compensation certif- 
cates, did the mob grow surly and threaten 
ing. Then Congress hurriedly lumped them 
$100,000 in travel money on which to 8° 
home, and adjourned. 

A few, perhaps half, of the bonus army 
took their travel pay and headed home. BU 
the die-hards and the obvious agitators 
stayed on and swore they were going to sta) 
until the money was paid out to them. 

TOUGH JOB 

Police Superintendent Glassford kept UP 

his missionary work with the veterans b 


his job got harder by the day. There 
a couple of minor clashes between the core 
and the vets in mid-July. But these di 5 
not amount to much, a few stones, a fe 
lumps, and much bad language passed 

and forth, s 

On the morning of July 28, however, aen 
eral Glassford knew that the patience 
his blueclads“ and the veterans was t 
ing dangerously thin and that trouble mig? 
come atany time. This, too, was duly 
to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. Sure enoug™ 
that afternoon the lid blew off. The police 
moved in on the squatters around the 
Capitol and the veterans fought back 2 
bricks and rocks and clubs. Reinforcemen a 
were called up by the outnumbered t 
and the downtown bonus marchers sen 
word to “Hooverville’ across the A 
River to “Come over and help us.” Thel 
came and the melee spread. Before = 
police got the situation in hand, one ve 
eran had been killed and another so bad! 
wounded that he later died. 

President Hoover told Secretary Hurley to 
restore order. Which is a set of about 
broad instructions as you can get. Mr. 
Hurley called in Chief of Staf MacArthur 
and handed him the most thankless J° 4 
any soldier can possibly have—quelling an 
expelling a mob of his own citizens. ADJ” 
thing the soldier does is wrong in such cases 
At the best he can only break even. At the 
worst he can lose his commission for brutal- 
ity against unarmed civilians. 

CHORE 

But there wasn't much time to ponde 
the thanklessness of the chore; the 
veterans were still there and the police were 
still having their hands full. So Maj. 
Patton led a company ot tanks and squadron 
of mounted cavalry out of Fort Mye 
sweeping everything before it, but witnen, 
cocking a pistol or drawing a saber. In tb 
van of this small contingent of Regular 
rode General MacArthur and his staff office 
Major Eisenhower. ed 

At “Hooverville” the Chief of Staff walk 
out alone and talked with the bonus army 
leaders. He told them they had exactly 
1 hour to get going. They started packing 
up and when the hour was up they were on 
the march. 

The only memorable remark that seems to 
have passed when General MacArthur de- 
livered his 1-hour ultimatum was spoken 
a veteran leader who was widely quoted as 
saying, “Well, by God, we can't fight the 
whole United States Army.” 


And with almost as many reporters 45 
soldiers present that hot day a quarter cen“ 
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tury ago, any spoken gems of historical sig- 
3 would have doubtless been jotted 


That evening one of the largest press asso- 
Clations started off its story with this intrigu- 
ing lead, if acourate: 

“Today Washington saw revolution in its 
Own historic avenues.” 


Peace and Cooperation With Arab 
Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the July 22, 1957, issue of Israel Digest: 

CE AND COOPERATION WIr Aras NEIGH- 

BORS—PRIME MINISTER'S PRESS CONFERENCE 

ENCompasses ForEIGN POLICY RANGE 

“Peace and cooperation with our Arab 
neighbors remains our policy.” “The only 
Practical and just solution for the Arab refu- 
Bees is to settle them in the underpopulated, 
naturally rich countries of Iraq and Syria.” 
15 hope for the establishment of normal re- 

tions between Israel and Germany in the 
near future.“ 

k These were among the statements made 
Y Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion at his 

t press conference open to all foreign 
Correspondents in Israel. More than 60 rep- 
Tesentatives of the world press were present 
oe the questions ranged over the whole 

eld of Israel's foreign policy. The follow- 
ioe a selection from Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 

es. 


rep 
PEACE WITH ARABS 


Our long-term policy toward the Arabs is 
2 simple: peace and cooperation with our 
€ighbors, political, economic, and cultural. 
is was and this will remain our policy. 
I wouldn't say it will come tomorrow, but 
Would never give up the hope that it may 
Come at any time. I believe it is quite pos- 
Sible. It is necessary and it may come. I 
8 know when. II it depends on us, then 
nae be next year. We will say, Lashanah 
ba'ah Shalon.”—“Next year peace.” 
I have been asked whether peace in the 
idle East can be achieved only if the big 
Powers made peace between themselves, or 
Whether it can be achieyed locally. It is a 
Pertinent question. The cold war has cer- 
y something to do with the troubles in 
the Middle East, and if the conflict between 
t and West didn't exist, it would be 
r to have peace here. 
3 I don't think that it is impossible 
achieve peace without a complete agree- 
Ment between the great competing powers, 
tween th East and the West, because I 
ve that some time—I don't know when, 
Whether in my lifetime or not—the Arab 
Peoples or their representatives will under- 
Stand that they will not achieve real inde- 
Pendence and will not be free from depend- 
ence on one of the two sides unless there is 
Peace with Israel. 
PIB as the conflict between East and West 
creases the tension in the Middle East, so 
fia tension in the Middle East feeds the con- 
ct between East and West to a certain de- 
or It is quite possible to take it out of 
à at conflict, and the peoples here should sit 
ee and make peace without worrying 
Ww ut the relations between Moscow and 
ashington, 
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THE ARMISTICE AGREEMENT WITH EGYPT 


The armistice agreement imposes obliga- 
tions on both sides. It also accords them 
certain rights, What we refuse to accept 
is that we should be obligated to understake 
all the duties deriving from the agreement, 
while Egypt should be allowed to enjoy all 
the rights. You know that in 1951 there 
was a clear-cut decision by the Security 
Council that according to the armistice 
agreement there is no state of war between 
ourselves and Egypt, as they claimed, and 
that therefore Egypt has no right to block- 
ade or interfere with our shipping in the 
Suez Canal. 

Egypt refused to carry out that decision of 
the Security Council, although it is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and every member 
of the United Nations is under an obligation 
to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council. They cannot have it both ways. 

But we are ready to sit down and discuss 
peace—sitting with them then as two equal 
sides, in spite of the fact that we consider 
the armistice agreement as dead, nonexistent. 

There is no armistice agreement between 
ourselves and Iraq, but if Iraq chose to sit 
down and discuss with us, we would do it. 
The same applies to Saudi Arabia. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF JORDAN AND LEBANON 


Of course, we are interested as a free and 
democratic people that all our neighbors 
should be free and democratic, but it is not 
our policy to interfere in the internal poli- 
tics of any other government. Although we 
ourselves are adherents of democracy and 
freedom—and we are ready to fight for it— 
we will not fight any other government 
which chooses to have another regime. 

We are certainly interested in the inde- 
pendence of all the peoples in the Middle 
East, but we don't consider ourselves such 
a power as would assure this independence. 
For the time being—and I am afraid for a 
long time to come—we will be very busy 
with insuring our own independence. So 
far that is enough for us. 


THE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM 


I think there are now about 20 million 
refugees in different parts of the world, in 
Europe, Asia, India, Pakistan, Germany and 
Poland and in other countries and here. 

How did this arise, this fact of refugees 
here? As you know, in November 29, 1947, 
a decision was taken by the U. N. about the 
partition of Palestine, as it was then called. 
While we didn’t like that decision very much 
we accepted it. 

The Arab governments said they would 
fight it, and the following day the fight 
began and six Jews coming from Haifa to 
Jerusalem were killed. The next day, on 
December 1, a general strike was called by 
the Arab higher committee, and the Arabs 
began fleeing from the parts which were 
assigned to Israel by the Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

That began according to a preconceived 
plan by the Arab higher committee and the 
Mufti a few ago—and that plan was 
published—to evacuate all the noncombatant 
Arabs from Palestine, old men, children, 
women, and others, and leave only combat- 


‘ant Arabs to finish the Jews here. 


The Haganah told the Arab community: 
“You can stay where you are; you must only 
deliver your arms.” The local Arab com- 
mittee agreed, but somebody said, “no, we 
must refer to the higher Arab committee— 
which actually meant the Mufti. They sent 
a cable to the Mufti, and the Mufti sent a 
reply: No, leave the town.“ The same thing 
happened in Tiberias and Safad, and during 
the last 2 days before the British evacua- 
tion in Jaffa. 

And I understand the reason why. Because 
they knew that immediately the British left 
five Arab armies would march in, They were 
certain—and they had reason to be cer- 
tain—that in 10 days or 2 weeks it would be 
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finished, that they would take Tel Aviv and 
Haifa and Jerusalem in a fortnight. 

They had five armies; they were well 
armed; some of them had British officers 
commanding them, in the Arab Legion, and 
we had only an underground defense. We 
had some rifles and some mortars, no tanks, 
no guns, no planes. So they had reason to 
be sure that they would finish us in a few 
weeks, and then they would bring them 
back not only to Jaffa and Safad but also to 
5 and to the Jewish settlements and 

Well, it didn't go according to their plans 
and they were defeated. While the war was 
eo going 3 the war was ended only 

uary 7, 1949—there were e - 
bers of Jewish refugees who ias to this 
country, but the British authorities sent 
en to Cyprus and we had to bring them 
over. 

There were 300,000 Jewish refu 
Europe, the remnant of 6 million Seok oie 
were slaughtered by Hitler—we brought 
them here. Hundreds of thousands of Jew- 
ish refugees from Arab countries came over— 
and we settled them. 

And it is our view that the only possible 
practical and just solution for the Arab 
refugees is to settle them in the underpopu- 
lated, naturally rich countries of Iraq and 
Syria, among their own people, under an 
Arab government, if really they want to 
settle the refugee question. 

Unfortunately, for the present Arab rulers 
these hundreds of thousands of refugees 
don’t exist as human beings. For them it 
is a political weapon, and they want with 
their help to destroy Israel. This is not 
going to happen. 

But if they really care for the refugees and 
want to settle them where it is possible to 
settle them, Israel will be ready to assist by 
every means in her power. And she can do 
something, because we have experience in 
settling refugees, and there is plenty of 
land—free land and empty and fertile land 
and with abundance of water—in Iraq and 
Syria. This is our view about the real solu- 
tion of the refugee problem. 

THE BORDER SITUATION 


I have been asked whether the recent 
Syrian attacks are the responsibility of Colo- 
nel Serraj (chief of the Syrian intelligence) 
or the Government or somebody higher. Well, 
I must confess my ignorance. I would like 
to think, although I am not sure, that it is 
the responsibility of the local commanders, 
but I couldn't say that I am certain that it 
is not the policy of the Government in Da- 
mascus or somebody higher up. 

So far I have no reason to be certain that 
it is a definite policy, because I see other 
manifestations which speak against that. I 
see that on the other parts of the border 
there is quiet, and so for the time being I 
prefer to assume that these are local inci- 
dents, but I must add immediately that I 
am not sure about that. 

We have approached the Secretariat of 
the U. N. about the very worrying situation 
along the Gaza strip and also along the 
Syrian border, and we are still awaiting their 
action—or their nonaction, which is also 
quite possible, 


Foreign Aid and Insecurity ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the President and the 
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Secretary of State said that if there was 

a slash in appropriations for foreign aid 

it would endanger the security of the 

United States. 

This, of course, is an old and familiar 
charge whenever the foreign-aid pro- 
gram is before the Congress. It is a 
statement that cannot be proved and is 
inherently misleading. 

Dorothy Thompson in an article that 
appeared in the Evening Star on July 25 
challenges the thesis laid down by the 
President and the Secretary of State. 
The article follows: 

FOREIGN Am AND INSECURITY—OFFICIAL ARGU- 
MENT THat Cur IN Funns Wovro Harm 
UNITED States Is CHALLENGED 
If the security of the United States is 

threatened by a slash in appropriations for 
foreign aid, as the President and Secretary 
Dulles say it is, then the county wus insecure 
before the slash was made in the House of 
Representatives. Any great nation whose 
“security” (whatever that may mean) de- 
pends upon dependents has forfeited its 
freedom of action and therewith its basic 
security. Great states must depend upon 
themselves; upon their capacity to inspire 
prudence (if not fear) in nations that may 
wish them ill, and upon their capacity to 
attract friends for reasons of mutual inter- 
est. Interest is not a one-way street in which 
one partner or associate is always on the giv- 
ing and another always on the receiving 
line. 

The people of this country are presently 
greatly concerned about the American eco- 
nomic situation as it affects themselves— 
far more so than they are about the Russian 
purges. They are concerned about the steady, 
if slow, inflation with a resultant decline in 
purchasing power endured or feared by 
nearly every family. They believe (and cor- 
rectly) that a chief contribution to inflation 
is Government spending and investment. 
They are therefore economy minded and the 
views of constituents are reflected by Con- 
gressmen. 

The immense amount of American money 

out around the world—to friends to 
be aided and neutrals to be persuaded—has 
an inflationary effect on the economies that 
absorb it and to that extent does not win 
us uncritical friends. It also contributes to 
inflation at home. Whether given away in 


goods and services or in dollars, it creates’ 


an extra demand on American producers and 
tends to raise prices. 

It also, together with universal military 
service, promotes and stabilizes full employ- 
ment. That is its popular side. Foreign aid 
and other Government spending programs 
are popular with big industry, big labor, and 
big farmers, and, of course, the big bureauc- 
racy, who receive the larger benefits. They 
are unpopular with small producers, the 
salaried middle class who have no escalator 
cost-of-living clauses in their contracts, and 
with the self-employed. 

A sign of instability (and insecurity) is al- 
ways lack of confidence in a government's 
promise to pay. A Government bond was 
once considered a “gilt edged” security, and 
the public would buy even if the interest 
rates were low. But today the Government 
js having a hard time marketing its bonds 
with either the banks or the public. It has 
had to raise the interest rate and increase 
the ultimate capital gains. Yet holders of 
bonds that have matured are not reinvest- 
ing the cash in new and more-attractive 
Government bonds to anything like the ex- 
tent anticipated. 

Promises to pay in dollars some time in 
the future are attractive only if the dollar is 
stable—if next year or 5 years or 10 years 
from now one can t a dollar to pur- 
chase approximately what it did at the time 
of investment. Today there is a flight from 
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the dollar. People prefer to invest in equi- 
ties, representing real things, or they are 
overbuying in anticipation of price raises, or 
they are contracting debts to be paid off in 
depreciated currency. Such public behavior 
is a perennial sign of inflation, 

A runaway inflation such as afflicted 
Germany in the twenties is not at all pre- 
dictable. (There were political reasons oper- 
ating in Germany to encourage rather than 
check it.) But a creeping inflation is with 
us, and so, from the same causes, is creeping 
socialism. 

Socialism is not being furthered by So- 
clalist or Communist agitators but by anti- 
Socialists engaged in a crusade against the 
Reds at the expense of the American tax- 
payers, a large part of whose incomes and 
savings are socialized every quarter and by 
visible and invisible taxes on everything 
they buy. Whatever sector of the economy 
is in the hands of government or largely de- 
pendent on government is socialized. All 
armies, for instance, are Socialist. 

The classical capitalist system of private 
investment and enterprise cannot continue 
to exist in the long run in competition with 
state capitalism, which however it may op- 
erate, is socialism. State capitalism is in- 
duced by war, preparation for war, immense 
military establishments, government-sup- 
ported full employment, and universal social 
security. You pay your money and take 
your choice. In the long run, cempetition 
between states and individuals is always 
unequal. 

Personally, we are convinced that the pres- 
ent trend toward more or less controlled 
but continual inflation and the socializing of 
ever-wider segments of the economy is irre- 
versible. Inflation causes public concern, 
but deflation would cause revolt. If the 
faucet of Government spending is turned so 
low as to cause any serious degree of unem- 
ployment, the same Congressmen who want 
to check the stream will vote to turn it up. 


Inadequacies of Naval Hospital Facilities 
in Long Beach Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before noted that almost one-seventh of 
all naval families live in the Long Beach- 
Los Angeles area. The proposed closing 
of the Corona Naval Hospital highlights 
the inadequacy of naval medical facili- 
ties in this important area. A hospital 
was authorized for construction adja- 
cent to the port in 1950. It has not been 
pursued aggressively to the appropria- 
tions stage by the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. As a consequence, naval 
personnel in the area have had to make 
a 90-mile round trip to Corona for treat- 
ment. With closing, the round trip to 
the next nearest naval hospital facility, 
at Camp Pendleton, will be some 140 
miles. 

The following editorial from the Long 
Beach Press Telegram points out why 
the need for hospital facilities in the port 
area cannot adequately be met by use of 
the hospital ship U. S. S. Haven: 

Hosrrran SHIP Nor Enovcn 

A Navy spokesman says that when the 

Corona Navy Hospital closes, 200 bed pa- 
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tients will be moved to the U. S. S. Haven, 
the hospital ship moored in Long Bi 
Harbor. 

As of now, the hospital ship is on an in- 
commission, active status, and located here 
permanently, 

But Representative Saunp, in whose con- 
gressional district the Corona hospital 18 
located, makes this point: 

“What if the ship were moved from the 
port to Formosa or somewhere else in thé 
world in event of a national emergency? 
The Navy would then be closing the only 
hospital facilities in the Long Beach-L0s 
Angeles Harbor area.” 

Representative Sauxp's reasoning is sound. 
The Navy itself cannot say how it may have 
to assign its ships in the future; circum- 
stances unknown beforehand may dictate 
that. But this is certain—a land-based f8- 
cility is something that can’t be ordered to 
sea. 

Navy Officials themselves have declared 
that the Haven is not suitable for caring for 
dependents. They have also amrmed long 
standing plans for constructing a hospital 
here. This is confirmation of the need ſor 
such a facility. ¥ 

It would seem only wise to have such 4 
hospital under construction or definitely 
projected before eliminating the Corons 
facility. 

Representative Craic Hosmer points out 
that unused Government property is avail- 
able at Point Permin; and there is a 2 
bility that Long Beach might provide {ree 
land for the project. These matters should 
be explored before a decision is made to re- 
duce badly needed hospital facilities in an 
area where so many members of the Arm 
Forces reside and work. 


Good News from the London Disarmament 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I herewith submit a news article 
written by Rev. Edward A. Conway, S. J» 
assistant professor of political science at 
Creighton University, on disarmament: 

Omana, Nesr.—The report from the Lon- 
don disarmament meeting that the United 
States would propose a ban on testing © 
intercontinental ballistic missiles as part 
its partial first step toward disarmament was 
good news to the Rev. Edward A. Conway, 
S. J. 

Father Conway, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at Creighton University, here. 
said that it could mean his one-man e e 
for a ban on missile-testing was beginning 
to pay off. 

The Creighton professor, an expert on 
arms-control problems, began his crusade 
more than 2 years ago in speeches, lectures. 
letters to editors, and magazine and news- 
paper articles. 

In a South Bend, Ind., address on May 10 
1955, he warned of the advent of the ocean- 
spanning missiles: 

“People will then (in 1956 or 1957) know 
the truth of Mr. (Thomas K.) Pinietter s 
warning (in Power and Policy) that ‘the time 
of absolute Russian air atomic power and 
hydrogen bombs carried mainly by big 
manned bombers will not last long.’ 


by then that intercon- 
h ballistic missiles with atomic and 
Jarogen warheads, able to speed from Mos- 
jus, to Washington in 30 minutes, will be 
ust around the corner.” 

Father Conway seconded Mr. Finletter's 
Assertion that “it does seem that we now are 
talking about our last chance to control these 

Pons, the last chance that man will be 
Stven to prevent his own science for destruc- 
tan, rom ending his civilization and him- 


ma consider it a psychological certainty,” 
“ather Conway predicted at South Bend, 
t the peoples, once they do realize their 
ent, will turn with a great rush in 

A of what Mr. [Thomas E.] Murray—ex- 
denic Energy Commissioner—called non- 
— solutions if only to save them- 
ion rom an international nervous break - 


o ater Commissioner Murray had revealed, 
November 17, 1955, that the United States 
invented “nuclear weapons capable of 
t ing all human life” (the fission- 
yation-fission or “dirty” H-bomb) and it was 
a 6 days later that the U. S. S. R. had 

“plicated the United States success, Father 
Yon ay, in a letter published in the New 

Ork Times of December 14, warned that the 

step would be the use of H-bombs as 
Warheads for ICBM's. 
ese developments,” he said, “have dras- 
tically telescoped the timetable for disarma- 
fone As soon as [the Russians] success- 

y test an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
ae they can defy any inspection system 
their d. They can simply hide them and 
je ir launching gear underground—to 

at the push of a button. So, of 
could we. * * This would be the 
Ultimate impasse. 
th Unless, therefore, 
ese missiles is halted by agreement before 
— are successfully tested—and unless an 
€Ctive inspection system is already check- 
©n compliance—the last hope for dis- 
ent will have disappeared.” 
Hone United States disarmament negotia- 
X; ns did not mention missiles in the United 
ations until 7 months later. During the 
Waser of the U. N. Assembly, on July 18, 

z Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge warned: 

We cannot afford to let much more time 
do by. The long-range guided missile 18 
already looming on the scene. When it be- 
8 a standard weapon, no nation would 

ve more than 15 minutes to get ready to 
iat ee itself and to hit back. * * * We must 

before these deadly missiles are poised in 

den nests ready to strike—and before the 

net of nuclear control becomes too dif- 
and unstable to handle.” 

n eie the great debate over a ban on 

-bomb testing raged during the’ election 
thnPaign, Father Conway kept insisting 
th t Ike and Adlai were wrangling about 

© wrong ban. 

While a ban on H-bomb tests was im- 
Portant, he said, it was far more important 
ce Stop testing ICBM’s without delay, be- 

use once they were successfully tested, 
th produced. and operationally deployed, 

© world would have arrived at the point 
no return to any effective disarmament 
stem. 
In a letter to the Washington Post during 
s% campaign Father Conway asked: 
11 Could it be that we are wasting precious 

me discussing a ban on further H-bomb 
tests? Is the question of such a moratorium 
really fundamental in the matter of the 
current arms race? Is it relevant to the 
Present realities of that race? Can we and 

e world afford the months that would be 
h ulred to reach agreement on an answer 

ere at home, and then agreement with the 
e Union? At this time, therefore, we 
a Ould be asking both presidential candi- 

Stes such questions as these: 


the development of 
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How and how soon do you propose to act 
on the missile problem? Do you agree with 
Dean Duncan E. McDonald, Boston Univer- 
sity physicist and reconnaissance expert, who 
testified last April 9 before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament that once 
ICBM's are operationally deployed, their de- 
tection will be technologically impossible? 

Father Conway ended his letter on this 
portentous note: 

“After consulting atomic scientists, mis- 
sile experts, military strategists, and arms- 
control experts during a year devoted to in- 
tensive study of the arms race in all its 
aspects, I must solemnly warn that only an 
heroic and immediate effort, concentrated 
on this one problem of a missile-testing 
moratorium and enlisting the best minds of 
the whole world, can now save that world 
from the unbalancing terrors of a nuclear- 
missile stalemate, and win a few more years 
in which to work out a dependable disarma- 
ment program.“ 

When his letter was finally published No- 
vember 23—it had been swamped by an in- 
flux of letters on the Hungarian and Suez 
crises—it was answered by Senator STUART 
SYMINGTON, knowledgeable chairman of the 
Air Power Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, 

Father Conway was encouraged by the 
Senator’s acknowledgment that it is tech- 
nically feasible to design a detection system 
(of missile testing) which would result in 
reasonable reliability even though the Sen- 
ator doubted whether the detection could 
always be interpreted correctly. 

The priest-professor was disappointed, 
however, when the new United States pro- 
posals of January 14, 1957 contained only 
vague references to international control of 
space objects—presumably missiles and 
earth satellite vehicles. 

And when, after 4 months of the current 
London disarmament negotiations had 
passed, the United States still had not men- 
tioned missiles, Father Conway returned to 
the charge. 

In an article in the June 20 Catholic 
Messenger of Davenport, Towa, which was 
promptly printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and in Commonweal magazine, he 
called the United States reticence most dis- 
turbing. For,“ he wrote, While the Lon- 
don negotiators haggle over their partial first 
steps, the missile-makers of Russia, Great 
Britain and the United States work steadily 
at their crash programs, achieving one 
breakthrough after another.” 

Now that it is reported that the United 
States will include a missile-testing ban as 
part of its partial first step at London, the 
skies are bluer for Father Conway here in 
Omaha. 

His great hope is that the United States 
delegation will recapture and communicate 
to their opposites that sense of urgency 
Ambassador Lodge once evidenced when he 
declared: 

“We cannot afford to let much more time 
go by * * * We must act before these 
deadly missiles are poised in hidden nests 
ready to strike.” 


Sudden United States Shift on Gas Case 
Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a situa- 
tion which, in my opinion, needs in- 
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vestigation by the Judiciary Committees, 
is recounted in the following article by 
Drew Pearson, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
July 26, 1957. 

Many of us thought that the monop- 
olistic empire of Sam Insull had long 
since been destroyed. Apparently only 
the symbol was destroyed. The tentacles 
continue to reach out in an effort to 
crush all honest competition. 


Drew Pearson’s column reads as fol- 
lows: 


SUDDEN Unrrep Srares Sutrr on Gas CASE 
Torn 
(By Drew Pearson) 

One ot the biggest antitrust suits planned 
by the Justice Department in years has been 
suddenly and mysteriously dropped. 

-It was to have been filed in United States 
District Court in Milwaukee July 8 against 
three important gas companies—American 
Natural Gas, Peoples Gas Light & Coke, and 
Northern Natural Gas, 

The Justice Department had the bill of 
complaint drafted and a press release all 
ready to issue. But the press release was 
never issued. The bill of complaint was 
never filed. 

Ex-Goy. Tom Dewey, counsel for Peoples 
Gas, is giyen credit by some for having the 
antitrust suit called off suddently. Dewey 
is very close to Attorney General Brownell, 
who managed his campaign for President 
in 1944. 

Dewey was out of the United States and 
not available for comment this week, but 
in the past he has told this column that he 
made it a practice never to intervene in 
matters affecting the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in Washington. 

Others attributed the sudden cancellation 
to the fact that an antitrust case of this 
kind would have focused attention upon 
the natural gas industry just at a time when 
the Eisenhower administration is trying to 
pass a new natural-gas bill exempting the 
industry from Federal regulation. 

Regardless of who stopped the suit, here 
is the inside story of what happened: 

Tennessee Gas Transmission had obtained 
from Canada the right to tap its vast gas 
reserves with a pipeline linking Canada to 
Texas. This two-way line could have used 
gas from the Gulf States when needed or gas 
from Canada when and where needed. 

SECRET CONFERENCE 

With natural gas in short supply in the 
northern United States, Canadian gas is 
highly coveted. Various companies have 
been eying the vast and largely undeveloped 
wealth of Canada. So when Tennessee Gas 
Transmission secured this concession, it ran 


into a secret monopoly move by the old Sam 


Insull holdings in Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin. 

The Insull holdings are now represented 
by American Natural Gas, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke, and Northern Natural. They serve 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Indiana. 

These three companies held a confidential 
meeting with Gardner Simonds, head of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission, at the Chicago 
Club December 11 after he offered to sell 
them gas. 

The three who participated in this closed- 
door conference were John Merriam of 
Northern Natural Gas, Ralph McIlvaine of 
American Natural Gas, and James Oates of 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke. 

They took Simonds by surprise by de- 
manding that he sell them three-quarters 
of the stock in the new pipeline from Can- 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico. Simonds em- 
phatically said no. 

After this abortive conference in Chicago 
the three executives of the old Insull empire 
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asked for another conference. This took 
place in the Carlton Hotel in Washington on 
January 3, at which time the three competi- 
tors asked Simonds how far he was willing 
to go in selling them stock in his new pipe- 
line, He replied that he would give them 
40 percent of the stock. They replied that 
they would take 75 percent or nothing. 

The three Midwest utility executives then 
told Simonds he could take it or leave it. 
This was their final offer. 

GOVERNORS GET SORE 

Following this, various State utility com- 
missions and Governors got into the act. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
was especially incensed, since Wisconsin is 
desperately hard up for gas. So was Senator 
ALEXANDER WIE of Wisconsin, Gov. Vernon 
Thomson of Wisconsin also testified before 
the Federal Power Commission urging that 
the pipeline be built from Canada to the 
gulf. 

As a result of indignation by Midwest Gov- 
ernors, the Justice Department prepared its 
antitrust suit against the three former Insull 
companies. Then at the last minute the suit 
was dropped. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
epective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recoxrp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of. Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) a 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of thë CONGRESSIONAL Record the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and If all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hi 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

1. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 
- 8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD 15 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pu 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGressronaL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 Appendiz to daily Record.—when either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the 
adjournment of a session of Congress may 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost,—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one ins 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this rule 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State leg 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


The Confederate Soldier—Our Southern 


Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


1 JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
President, I have before me a copy 
the July 18, 1957, issue of the Saluda 
Sauer Sentinel, which is published in 
thew S. C. This newspaper carries 
f address delivered by B. W. Crouch, 
9 a reunion of Confederate veterans in 
37, in Saluda. The address, which is 
entitled “The Confederate Soldier—Our 
Southern Hero,” pays tribute to the 
suthern men and women who fought 
gallantly for a strong local govern- 
Ment. Those who read this speech will 
that men and women fought and 
sie in the 1860's for the very principles 
hich today are being debated in the 
nited States Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
tresa be printed in the Appendix of 
RD 


„There being no objection, the address 
e to be printed in the RECORD, 
ows: 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIER—OUR SOUTHERN 
Hero 
Tam to speak this evening of a generation 
men. who for the most part “have passed 
ot the river and now rest under the shade 
Gen, trees” along with their great chiefs, 
Btor, Robert E. Lee and the incomparable 
` ewall Jackson. 
fos Shall not require much of your time 
log d: No mere words, however prolix or 
Ment can add to or distract from the 
Glory of the Confederate soldier. He stands 
ngaue in all the annals of history. He is 
8 ever will be, the South's hero. 
fi is the magnificent and unforgettable 
ae of the bloody confederate war. 
ut him and around him there is pathos, 
ce, and tragedy. 
pane looms before us a gigantic and im- 
88 Ng figure as he passes in grand review 
mee romantic stage of war. 
as t is there that history places him just 
he is, a cavalier and a fighter. More than 
t, history shows him a man ragged and 
a oy fed, but with the determination of 
He well and the patriotism of a Regulus. 
wae knew when he was whipped, It 
Wor ul by attrition that he Was at least 
<a out, “whipping” as Bill Arp said, those 
hom he fought." 
ù ugh the eyes of history we look back 
ee him and find him winning victories 
8 ag the odds against him sometimes from 
1, and sometimes 10 to 1. 
he. hear the terrible rebel yell as our 
tuys dashed into the battle with awful 
on a hundred fields of blood and car- 
— For them there was no fear ot enemy 
and shell. 
AS was said by Viscount Wolsley, the once 
Amous Adjutant General of the British 


two reasons: First: It is unnecessary; ' 
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Army. “No matter how doubtful at every 
point and for all time may have been the 
legality and the advisability of the war, that 
such men fought on any one side would, of 
itself, throw a halo of glory around the cause 
they fought for. Their character (as soldiers 
‘and patriots) can never fall to excite gen- 
eral admiration. Even those who were most 
bitterly opposed to them, even those who 
believed them to be utterly wrong in their 
conception of national duty, will readily 
admit their excellence as soldiers and their 
sincerity as patriots.” - 

The South, as Cook tells.us, did not draw 
the sword lightly but when it was drawn the 
scabbard was thrown away. $ ‘ 

The struggle from the beginning was one of 
uneven nature. The North had a population 
of 19%4 million, while the South had a white 
population of only about 8 million. 

The southern soldier fought for the in- 
herent and inalienable right of self-govern- 
ment which had been bred in the bone and 
dyed in the weaving. It was for this that 
their forefathers had fought in the reyolu- 
tion, 

This principle for which the southern hero 
fought and suffered for 4 long years; for 
which tens of thousands of them gave their 
livés; and for which, when the war was over, 
they were stripped by the conqueror of 
everything but their honor and their glory, 
is today being lightly esteemed by their 
sons, and their sons’ sons. 

I sometimes wonder what these soldiers— 
whom we this evening would honor by trying 
to recall their sacrifices, their sufferings and 
the hardships which were theirs in an effort 
to save man’s most precious heritage 
his liberty and his right to order his affairs 
in his own way so long as he did not. trespass 
upon the rights of his fellow man—would say, 
could they stand among us and see the Fed- 
eral Government, not only far overshadowing 
the States, but also managing the private 
business of individuals.. How can we, the 
sons of these southern heroes, repudiate the 
principles for which they fought, bled, suf- 
fered and died, in exchange for a small hand- 
out from Federal authorities? 

By so doing, are we not selling our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage? If the principle 
for which the Confederate soldier fought— 
was right 75 years ago It is right now. 

Who shall dare say that these. principles 
are now or were then false? Yet today be- 
cause of the crumbs that are falling into our 
laps from the Federal table we are willing 
not only that the rights of the States be 
absorbed by the Federal Government, but 
also we are courting Federal interference 
with the actions of individuals as touching 
their own private business. 

Could the men, who followed Lee and Jack- 
son and Longstreet and Farly and Hampton. 
come back today and see what is going on, I 
am constrained to believe they would say 
with one accord, in thunderous tones, but 
with bleeding hearts, “O my degenerate sons, 
why have you turned your backs upon the 
principles that inspired your fathers on a 
hundred fields of battle and for which so 
many of us died?” 

But we have digressed. We had Just stated 
the great disparity in numbers between the 
North and South when the war began. Not 
only that, but the North had practically all 
the manufacturing plants, upon the output 
of which the Southern States were depend- 
ent. They also had in their possession the 
entire Federal Navy which enabled them to 
blockade the southern ports, while at the 


same time there was all of Europe from which 
they could draw unlimited supplies, 

Notwithstanding all this, when the call 
came to the men of the South, it was re- 
sponded to with tremendous enthusiasm. 

What took place here in this section of 
ours was taking place all over the South, 
when the tocsin of war sounded. By the 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands—the very flower of the South—kissed 
their wives and sweethearts goodby and held 
mothers close in their embrace for a brief 
second, and then to the tune of Dixie, went 
to the front, full of enthusiasm, leaving their 
joved ones to the care of Him who never 
sleeps or slumbers. 

In a little while the dead and wounded 
were being reported to the folks back home. 
In sorrow and silence, the mothers and sis- 
ters received the news, breathed a prayer, 
and went on with the struggle for life, while 
at the same time sending garments made 
with their own hands to those at the front, 
Was there ever such courage displayed by 
the women of any age? “Our women of the 
South during the Civil War,” would be a 
theme that no orator of poet, no tongue or 
pen could properly treat. 

I would to God that “the martial deeds and 
chivalrous feats, ‘fit for song and story,’ of 
our glorious southern heroes as well as of 
the unfailing fidelity of our southern hero- 
ines, that of the former illustrated on many 
a hard-fought field in this unequal contest 
for national independence and for States 
rights, could be deeply furrowed and em- 
balmed in the memories of their sons and 
daughters of today, The treasure of their 
blood has enriched the verdant plains, hill- 
sides and valleys of our country. May this 
blood ever be cherished and sanctified as 
the precious ransom of our liberties. In the 
future days of the Republic—if we do not 
forfeit our heritage—may these battle- 
grounds become so many Mecca-shrines to 
which our children’s children will go to learn 
the lessons of patriotism, devotion, and 
virtue. 

For us to attempt to follow “our southern 
hero” through all the various battles of that 
long four years’ st-uggle would be impos- 
sible. Let us look at him just a moment in 
the famous Valley Campaign, under the 
greatest of all the southern generals, Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

His strides in this campaign were indeed 
colossal and his fighting qualities beyond 
compare, Here he marched with the speed 
of cavalry and struck the Federal forces blows 
quick and fast, that shattered, crushed and 
almost annihilated them. 

Here with a force a little less than half of 
that of the three armies opposing him, he 
won three of the most brilliant victories 
recorded in the annals of time. 

On old officer of the Grand Army of Napo- 
Jeon said of it: “There was never a greater 
campaign than the campaign of the valley.“ 

Following the Valley Campaign came the 
defenses around Richmond. We find General 
McClellan. with 120,000 men, long files of 
cavalry and excellent artillery advancing up 
the Chickahominy to storm Richmond and 
to take the city by regular approaches. 

We see the ragged soldiers of Jackson 
hurrying through the passes of the Blue 
Ridge to take part in the defense and to 
reinforce General Lee—60,000 Confederates 
to oppose 120,000 Yankees. 

An eyewitness of the battle that ensued 
says of the southern soldiers: “Our shot 
tore their ranks wide open, and shattered 
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them asunder In a manner that was fright- 
ful to witness. They closed up at once and 
came on as steadily as English Regulars. 
When they got within 400 yards we ceased 
our case shot and opened on them with 
canister; such destruction I never witnessed. 
At each discharge of our guns great gaps 
were made iri their ranks—indeed whole 
companies went down before that murder- 
ous fire. But they never flinched, they never 
stopped, but came right on never wavering, 
never halting, right through the woods, over 
the fence, through the field, right up to our 
guns, sweeping everything before them and 
capturing every piece.” 

In these glimpses we see “our southern 
hero” as a soldier, 

And altho the flag of, the Confederacy 
which he carried triumphantly through a 
hundred, bloody battles, at last, went down 
in defeat there was never a stain upon it, 
and these men who bore it so bravely and so 
faithfully and who suffered unspeakably in 
defense of the principles for which they 
fought—will always be “our southern 
heroes.” 

May the God of battles comfort the few 
who still remain, and rest in peace the 
ashes of those who are gone, 


The Situation in Algeria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. -JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
articles and comments which recently 
appeared on the Algerian crisis. As a 
result of the recent request of 23 nations 
that the Algerian issue be placed on the 
United Nations agenda at the fall ses- 
sion, it is now almost certain that the 
United States will have to reconsider its 
position on this whole question. 

It is also apparent that there are im- 
portant new stirrings within France to 
readjust French attitudes on this ques- 
tion. M. Mendes-France, as reported 
in Le Monde of July 24, has made an 
appeal for the consideration of an Al- 
gerian solution within the framework of 
a North African community. Earlier 
M. Jules Moch, the French representa- 
tive at the London disarmament talks, 
also sketched out his ideas for a scheme 
of double sovereignty in Algeria, which 
recognizes at least that the present po- 
litical stalemate cannot be maintained. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recozp, as follows: . 

[From the New Republic of July 29, 1957] 
~ ALGERIA—INDEPENDENCE Is IN SIGHT 
(By Denis Healey) 

LONDON. — The impossible lasts longer in 
France than anywhere else in the world. 
None the less, it does now look as if the 
Algerian crisis will come to a head before the 
end of this year, and that somehow or other 
France will contrive to unload the crushing 
burden which this has imposed on her ever 
since she got rid of Indochina. 

For at least 18 months Algeria has cost 
France more in men, money, moral stand- 
ards, and diplomatic influence than in theory 
she should be able to bear, and at no moment 


~ 
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has there been any sign that this colossal 
expenditure was likely to create the condi- 
tions for a settlement. On the contrary, such 
small grounds as once existed for hoping 
that some nationalist leaders might consider 
a compromise have now disappeared. And 
there are still half a million Frenchmen tied 
down in brutalizing repression of the Alge- 
rian people, and still billions of francs a day 
cascading into the bottomless pit. 

Now the money is almost all gone. Her 
Teserves exhausted, France is reduced to in- 
flationary borrowing from her national bank. 
For the first time for some years, the cost of 
living has again begun to shoot up. The 
government has had to slash imports just at 
the moment it is asking the Assembly to 
ratify the common market which would 
open France permanently to free trade with 
the rest of Europe. Since America will not 
make France a new loan while she is carry- 
ing on the Algerian war, France is now look- 
ing to Western Germany for aid. But the 
West Germans, however much they may rel- 
ish the irony of having their former victor in 
pawn, have valuable Asian and African mar- 
kets to lose if they come to France's rescue. 

The Mollet government fell last month be- 
cause its supporters would not pay the cost 
of the Algerian war. The Bourges-Manoury 
government which succeeded it managed to 
impose some new financial sacrifices on the 
French people. This has done more than 
anything else to force the average French- 
man. to consider whether the game is worth 
the candle. In particular, the new gasoline 
tax has hit precisely those lower-middle- 
class voters who normally provide the solid 
base for chauvinism in any country. 

Also, for months now sections of the Cath- 
olle and Mendes-France intelligentsia have 
been protesting against the degradation of 
moral standards inseparable from such a 
full-scale colonial war—in particular against 
torture and the shooting of hostages. This 
essentially moral opposition was enormously 
reinforced a few weeks ago by the independ- 
ent Conservative columnist, Raymond Aron, 
who published a brilliant pamphlet denying 
the basic political and economic assumptions 
on which France’s Algerian policy has been 
based. Apart from the cultural and ethnic 
absurdity of pretending that the Arabs and 
Berbers are European Frenchmen, Aron 
pointed out that in a generation’s time the 
Arabs will outnumber the French in Algeria 
by not 9 to 1, as at present but 18 tol. In 
such a situation Algeria can only be a drain 
on the French economy if it is constitutional- 
ly linked with France. Thus France's wisest 
course would be to give Algeria its independ- 
ence, and to resettle at home those French 
colons who were unable or unwilling to ad- 
just themselves to living as a minority in an 
Arab state. 

In the long run, this is probably the in- 
evitable outcome of France’s failure to face 
facts in time. But Aron would scarcely have 
risked publishing so drastic a diagnosis and 
prescription had he not felt that French 
opinion was at last ready for it. The fall of 
Mollett may have provided the catalyst. 
Only a Socialist Prime Minister could have 
persisted so long in a policy of force which 
was getting nowhere. Once he was out of 
office, a third of Mollet's party felt free to 
express themselves against his Algerian 
policy. Conversely, only a rightwing Prime 
Minister can afford to start negotiating a 
surrender. 

De Gaulle has been approached more than 
once in the last few weeks, but, though not 
averse to this role, is demanding too abject a 
capitulation by the parliamentarians who re- 
jected him 10 years ago. But it is concetv- 
able that in the inevitable financial crisis 
next autumn Mendes-France, the other great 


‘political Ishmael, might be able to win the 


general over as a latterday Hindenburg. 

Mendes-France is certainly no Hitler; but it 

is impossible to ignore the danger that Algeria 
* > 4 


-aids the suppression of a people's 
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might mean for French democracy what Ver- 
sailles meant for the Weimar Republic, 
ticularly if several hundred thousand 

sessed colons pour into France as 

hungry for revenge. For this reason if no 
other, France’s allies must show great tact 
and caution in the next few months. There 
is nothing that some French politicians 
would like better than to make the 2 
cans or the British scapegoats for their DA 
tional humiliation. 

[From the Tucson (Ariz.) Republic of 

July 14, 1957] 
Whose BUSINESS? 

French politicians aré in an uproar over * 
speech which Senator Jon KENNEDY, Demo 
crat, of Massachusetts, made recently on — 
Algerlan problem. Though Secretary 
State Dulles rebuked Kennepy officially. the 
speech has made a profound impression 5 
Africa and throughout the Arab world. 

NEDY urges the State Department to stoP 
supporting the French colonial war in 
geria and to work, instead, for Algerian in- 
dependence. 

The French think that such speeches made 
in the United States Senate amount to $ 
gross intervention in internal French af- 
fairs. But is Algeria an internal French 
lem? Hardly. But for American military 
and economic support, the French would no 
be able to continue their war against 
Algerian nationalists. In other words, the 
United States is already very deep in 
intervention business in Algeria—on the ‘od 
quest of the French Government. Uni 
States arms and United States money have 
been openly put on the side of or 
jonial rule. 

United States public opinion has not only 
the right, but the duty to scrutinize 
fully the foreign policy of the United States 
Government, particularly when this 

wil for 
freedom and independence, By requesting 
and by relying on American support for i 
war against the Algerian nationalists, . 
French Government itself has made the Al 
gerian problem an American foreign policy 
problem. And all American foreign ponos 
problems, including the Algerian one, 
the concern of American public opinion. 


[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette of 
July 12, 1957] 
THE BLAST From KENNEDY of 

The United States belongs on the side o“ 
peoples struggling for independence of im 
perial rule. s 

An odd fact of modern history is that th 
United States is not clearly and consistently 
on the side of these people. 

This odd fact was impressed on us severi 
years ago by a spokesman for India during ne 
interview at the United Nations. He said 
could not understand an alliance with Eur 
pean imperialists by a nation that had its® i 
fought for and won freedom from im x 
rule. Neither could we understand it, n 
have we eyer been able to understand it. sh 

This odd fact recently has been set forte 
most clearly and vigorously by Senator t 
NEDY, who has introduced a resolution bo 
urges the President and the Secretary ted 
State to place the influence of the Un! of 
States behind efforts for the independence 
Algeria. 

American policy on Algeria, as expressed 
through direct diplomatic contacts -with 
France and through the United Nations, has 
been to uphold the French position. t 

One basis for this policy is the fact 5 
Algeria is politically a part of metro 120 
France. When Algeria has urged that 
case for independence be considered by od 
United Nations, the United States has arg™ 
that the Algerian issue was a domestic rather 
than an international problem. Sup 
American diplomats have said in substance. 
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Texas should clamor for independence of the 
t can Union so vigorously that Washing- 
On had to send troops into the State to put 
The terroristic resistance to Federal rule, 

Texan situation, our diplomats have said, 

ly would be a domestic problem and no 
e of the U. N. Algeria, they have con- 

uded, is in the same class. 

Y effectively disposes of this dip- 
lomatic argument. Algeria, he points out, 
— taken by the French only a little more 

n a century ago. The southern desert 
The been governed like a crown colony. 
Populous and fertile northern area was 

ha e legally a part of France in 1871, but 
tive Algerians were not made citizens of 

e until 1947. Algerian citizenship in 
however, is not Hke that of the 

— Tench, Only 75,000 African Algerians have 
Voting rights, says KENNEDY, and the 30 

an seats in the French Assembly are 

y filled by French politicians. 

1 us Kennwepy brushes aside the frail po- 
ancal cobweb that binds Algeria to France 

Nd reveals the Algerian movement for. inde- 
mo as precisely comparable to other 

we by colonial peoples against im- 
Perial rulers, 
pagaste movements deserve American sym- 

y and all the support Americans wisely 
tel give them, because Americans thems 
ting were once a colonial people fighting 

Barum rule. 

ut Kennepy presents persuasive practi- 
E reasons for American support of the Al- 
trian cause. They penetrate the substance 
to ie policy that directs the United States 
the side of France, 

This Policy is based on fear of Russia as a 
dread ru and dangerous aggressor. It has 
— the American course since the 
Uni of World War II. It has persuaded the 

ted States to build an anti-Russian alli- 
Unit especially in Western Europe. The 
* States naturally placed reliance prin- 
ly on Britain and France as going con- 

a that most readily could resist Russian 
tack Consequently, t6 assure Anglo- 
grench fidelity to the alliance, the United 
side has tended to take the Anglo-French 
Tap un international dispute. The Suez af- 
woua 'n an exception to this rule. KENNEDY 

He make Algeria another exception. 

— a the point that the Algerian 

BRing 


ane resources and manpower are being 
Military equipment 
use in the defense of 
trie Europe is being used against Al- 
He n-tes that France has been continually 
since 1939 and reasonably concludes 
the debilitating Algerian struggle must 
ended to “save the French nation as 
Hes free Africa." 
d Sees the effectiveness of the Eisenhower 
7 5 Middle East impaired by 
merican erence to France in Algerin. 
Re Sees, too, the cause of communism en- 
touraged by this adherence because it gives 
Reds a chance to point to Americans as 
ican UY of oppressors. The successful Amer- 
Struggle for independence, he reminds 
tonwticans, has long been a glorious example 
or UPPressed and oppressed peoples, a sign 
Ade Dat they can accomplish. Taking the 
for, O Peoples struggling for freedom, there- 
„he concludes, is in accord with the 
2 ent ot the American destiny. 
ald the long run, as the Indian spokesman 
at the U. N., the United States will be 
šup nger and greater and nobler by consistent 
Pert of popular struggles for freedom, 
— Eisenhower gave the Kennedy 
Dulles on a brushoff. Secretary of State 
Pract; expressed horror at the thought of it. 
those cal diplomats everywhere, especially 
ii in the doctrine that American 
imminent be directed toward resisting an 
thocked attack by Russia, were grieyously 
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After Kennedy delivered his speech in sup- 
port of the resolution, one voice, that of 
Senator CHAVEZ, was repeatedly raised with 
this question; "What's wrong with this 
resolution?” 

The answer is: There's nothing wrong with 
it. It is essentially right and sound. 

It calls on the United States to do tardily 
what it should haye done promptly and 
instinctively. 

A common fault with diplomacy is that it 
is persistently practical. It grubs with tools 
of expediency in the swamps of reality. It 
needs at least now and then to be blasted 
from its morasses onto the solid ground of 
noble purpose under the blazing light of the 
burning idealism which welded into a mighty 
force for freedom the Nation for which it 
speaks. 

That's what KENNEDY is trying to do. 


[From the Quincy (III.) Herald-Whig of 
July 11, 1957] 


UNPOPULAR, BUT TRUE 


When Senator Jack KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts gave a speech in the Senate a few 
days ago in which he criticized French colo- 
nial policy, he stirred up a storm, KENNEDY 
blamed the French Government for causing 
strife in Algeria. In the long run, KEN- 
NEDY said, France would suffer from drain 
on her manpower and resources. 

Discussion of liquidation of her African 
colonies is distasteful to France. The 
French, like the British, are unwilling to 
concede eventual loss of overseas posses- 
sions. France, continental Europe's first 
great champion of freedom, is trying to keep 
alive at least the framework of empire. 

KENNEDY's speech was undiplomatic. It 
brought quick statements from the State 
Department and the President, both seeking 
to salve the wound. 

But Senator KENNTD T is right. This 
country has too long accepted a contradic- 
tory position. We are the champions of 
freedom. We point to Woodrow Wilson's 
philosophy of the right of self-determina- 
tion of peoples, Yet we support the French 
in their colonial troubles. 

There is, of course, a reason for our at- 
titude. The solidarity of the West is cur- 
rently of paramount importance. The 
French are as adamant in their views on 
colonialism as are the people of our own 
South on civil rights. And just as the South 
regards civil rights as a local matter so do 
the French consider their own conduct of 
colonial affairs strictly a matter for France 
to decide. , 

Kennepy’s views represent the long-range, 
colonialism, even the rather mild variety 
practiced by France, cannot survive for long 
the general enlightenment of colonial 
people. Before many years have passed, 
there will be no more colonies. France 
will do well to prepare herself for that day. 

It is not, of course, proper for the United 
States to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
an ally of such long standing as France. 
But we cannot logically support the theory 
or practice of exploitation of the people of 
one country by those of another, 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
July 7, 1957 


KENNEDY Says Goop THINGS ON ALGERIA 


Senator Jonn KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
spoke up vigorously in the Senate last week 
for a reevaluation of American policy toward 
France and Algeria. The French, as almost 
everyone knows, have been continuing a 
bitter, costly struggle trying to put down 
Algerian rebels. It has been argued monot- 
onously that Algeria is part of France, not 
a colony, and that law and order must be 
restored. 

The fact is that France cannot really ever 
restore law and order in Algeria. Far too 
many Algerians have a burning desire for 
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absolute independence for the country ever 
to be kept peacefully as part of France. 

Senator KENNEDY says that we have had 
our heads in the sand, that we have thought 
our more or less neutral attitude pleased 
both sides when in fact it has pleased 
neither, He called for American influence 
to be used to lead toward Algerian inde- 
pendence, through NATO, Tunisia and the 
Sultan of Morocco, and then through the 
U. N. if progress isn’t made. 

His call strikes us as reasonable. 

[From the Boston Sunday Herald of July 
21, 1957] 
UNITED STATES INTERVENTION REQUIRED 
Unprr NATO 
To the EDITOR OP THE HERALD; 

I have been startled at the storm of criti- 
cism leveled at Senator KENNEDY'S speech on 
the Algerian situation. 

Moderate in tone and content, KENNEDY'S 
proposal that the United States use Its good 
offices through NATO, the UN, and elsewhere 
to find a solution which will recognize the 
independent personality of Algeria and end 
the present bloody stalemate has been 
damned both in France and by American 
officials as unwonted meddling in the inter- 
nal affairs of France. Algeria, we are told, is 
a private French problem. 

This, I submit, is patent nonsense. Every 
day we meddle in the internal life of France 
by NATO activities, military purchases, and 
subsidies of various sorts and no French For- 
eign Secretary has risen to demand an end to 
this type of interference. Indirectly, our 
military budget supports the French police 
action in Algeria, but neither the State De- 
partment nor the French have demanded 
that this-intervention cease. 

In other words, American intervention in 
the internal affairs of France and, specifically 
in the Algerian debacle, is constant and 
could only be terminated by the French 
breaking loose from NATO and other Franco- 
American commitments. The French there- 
fore do not want nonintervention—they 
want selective nonintervention—noninter- 
vention in some areas and not in others. 
And our very refusal to support the Algerians 
is itself a form of intervention, in the same 
way that a refusal to help a downing man 
is not a nuetral act, but a positive action 
detrimental to him. 

Obviously neither Senator KENNEDY nor 
myself would want the United States to try 
to act in an old-fashioned imperialistic fash- 
jon by simply issuing orders to the French or 
taking over their jurisdiction, but this is 
quite a different thing from urging upon a 
government which has welcomed our aid that 
it take sensible steps toward ending a prob- 
lem which affects not France alone, but her 
allies and the noncommitted peoples of the 
world as well. 

In short, American intervention, either 
positive or negative—as for instance, our re- 
fusal to support the Franco-British-Israeli 
attack on Egypt last fall—is an enormous 
force In the contemporary world whether we 
like it or not. 

We cannot escape from its reality and its 
obligations, and It seems to me that our task 
is to see that this great power is employed 
on behalf of those values we cherish. The 
State Department can nurse the illusion that 
nonintervention with respect to Algeria is a 
nice clean, antiseptic policy, but the Alger- 
ians hunted down with American helicopters 
will have no doubts that in fact we are non= 
intervening against them. i 

Senator Kennevy’s remarks therefore seem 
to me a fine start toward the kind of under- 
standing of our role in the modern world 
that we must have if we are going to sustain 
our tradition of liberty in this time of peril, 

JoHN P. ROCHE, 
Professor of Politics, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 

WALTHAM, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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o * 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Dickensonian, a 
weekly paper published in Clintwood, 
Va., by H. M. Sutherland. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of a for- 
mer news editor of the New York Times 
who decided that the way of life in south- 
west Virginia was more to his taste, Mr. 
Sutherland comments on the reaction of 
his former neighbors and associates in 
New York when they found themselves 
faced at home with the kind of civil- 
rights legislative proposal they have ad- 
vocated so strongly for application to 
the Southern States. 

This editorial, Mr. President, points 
up the desirability of such an amend- 
ment to the pending bill as will be offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] to provide Federal aid for bringing 
about a more even distribution of the 
Negro population throughout the Na- 
tion. When our brethren in other parts 
of the country have sat where we have 
they may have a more tolerant attitude 
and be less inclined to deprive us of our 
right to trial by jury, and less eager to 
subject us once more to the kind of force 
legislation which was attempted after 
the War Between the States. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ox, YEAH? 


We note with more than a little glee that 
predicament in which some of our northern 
brethren find themselves as a result of their 
veal in the cause of integrating the races in 
the South. Within the past few weeks this 

of Negroes and whites has been 
brought home to them in a manner that they 
do not like even a little bit. 

We are referring particularly to the big 
business tycoons of New York, and the 
crusading New York Times where we were 
once employed as a news editor. Judging 
by their reactions to certain developments 
in that great city, they seem to feel that in- 
tegration of the races is a magnificent thing 
down South, but that it is a cat of an- 
other breed when it comes into their own 
backyard. 

Now this is an election year in New York 
City, and there is quite a big vote in Har- 
lem, all the way from 120th Street up to the 
Yankee Stadium. Mayor Bob Wagner, who 
is up for reelection, and the city council had 
an eye out for this block of votes and began 
to utter pious phrases and speeches about 
the necessity of guaranteeing to all men the 
right to live wherever they please regardless 
of color, race, or religion. 

They proposed a law to this effect, and 
when the city council took the measure up 
for consideration the deluge came. The bill 
would have made it possible for Negroes to 
rent apartments in the thousands of apart- 
ment buildings on Morningside Heights, Co- 
lumbia Heights, Washington Heights and out 
toward Van Courtland Park. All told there 
are some 1,800,000 renting units in this area 
and landlords have been careful to keep the 
Negroes out of them. 
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This was too much for the landlords, the 
real-estate people, the mortgage market in 
Wall Street, and even the renters them- 
selves. They gagged out loud, and the coun- 
cilmen were deluged with letters and peti- 
tions until they were completely smothered, 
They immediately relegated this proposed 
law to a dusty pigeonhole from which it will 
not Hkely be removed for some time to come. 

In the forefront of every campaign to bring 
equality in every way to the southern Negro, 
and the compulsory brotherhood of man, has 
stood the New York Times like a granite 
wall. But not this time, Horatio. Integra- 
tion was fine for the schools in the South, 
but desegregation of dollars in the North 
was something else again. 

The Times and the other opponents of 
the new rent laws, which would have fined 
landlords $500 for refusing to rent to a 
Negro, pointed out that should such a law 
be enacted property values would drop and 
mortgage money for new construction would 
fiee to other cities. Furthermore, warned 
the Times, “the difficulties of enforcement 
are enormous, and intolerance might be ag- 
gravated instead of diminished. ° * * 
Progress must be a matter of education and 
spiritual growth rather than a consequence 
of legislation.” 

Oh, yeah? Well, that’s exactly what we 
have been saying here in the South in re- 
gard to desegregating our schools, but we 
want it to apply to our children and not to 
our dollars. All of which leads us to the 
inevitable conclusion that this entire move- 
ment to halt school segregation is nothing 
but a political move aimed at the Negroes 
both in the northern cities and in the 
South, so long as it does not disturb 
northern finances. 

And another thing is taking place up there 
that is quite interesting from an educational 
viewpoint. A number of the professors at 
Columbia University have long been apostles 
in the cause of the Negro and of integrating 
the schools. And then they got them inte- 
grated with a bang. The school officials of 
New York brought Negro pupils from over in 
Harlem to Morningside Heights and put 
them in school with the children of the col- 
lege professors. 

This action was hailed with acclaim by 
the NAACP, Herbert Brownell, and others 
who had donned the shining armor of 
liberators of the Negroes from the sloughs 
of despond, but somehow it did not pan out 
as joyously predicted. The scholastic stand- 
ards of the mixed schools were lowered to 
the point where these college professors be- 
gan quietly to remove their children from the 
desegregated schools and place them in pri- 
vate schools, And we challenge them to 
deny it. 


Inflation at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin has published a very good edi- 
torial entitled Inflation at Work.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION AT WORE 

It used to be a truism that there was one 
safe place for widows’ and orphans’ funds, 
Government bonds, 
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But in Britain, they're beginning to won 
der. What is safe when inflation starts 
rolling? 

London got u jolt the other day when 

Britain's war loan 3% percent bonds K 
to 67%, and 2½ percent consols, a stand 
ard inyestment for trust funds, slumped 
4912, 
These slumps did not reflect any lack of 
confidence in the soundness of the treasury: 
They grew out of the effort of investors to 
switch their funds into equities, to get 2 
higher income that would compensate for 
the decline in the power of r 
pound as a result of creeping inflation. BY? 
this knowledge is small comfort to the orig 
inal Investor, > 

London financial writers, as a result, are 
questioning the validity of old- rules about 
investing trust funds in safe go 
bonds. One charity board member, in a letter 
to the Times, reported that his board had re- 
luctantly decided that good trusteeship re. 
quired it to sell all its government holdings 
and reinvest in stocks. i 

The same problem Is reflected in the lowe 
prices offered on United States Go 
bonds, although the decline has not gone 
nearly so far. Britain's case, however, 
evidence of the urgency of solving the prob 
lem ‘of controlling inflation, 


National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, ue 
in the Senate have given our blessing 10 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Museum, which citizens in 17 W 
States are creating in Oklahoma 
to recognize the role the West 
played in enriching our Am t 
heritage. It is particularly fitting tha 
this monument, built by private sub- 
scription, without Government fun 
should be a national shrine honoring 
outstanding pioneers who are symbo 
of an importans era in our Nation's 
growth. 

I understand that the House Interior 
Committee has tabled various Hous? 
bills, and will act on Senate Concurren 
Resolution 32 on Wednesday of this 
week. The Oklahoma City Times has 
commented editorially upon 
passage of the resolution to recognize the 
Hall of Fame as a fitting and valuable 
institution. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the editorial and also the d 
dedication prayer of Dr. G. Raymon 
Campbell, pastor of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Chuch, Oklahoma City, on No- 
vember 11, 1955. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and prayer were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oklahoma City Times of July 25, 
1957] 


WITHOUT FEDERAL FUNDS 


Oklahoma and 16 other Western States er: 
preciate the congressional recognition give 5 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame in th 
making on a 37-acre tract at the edge 
Oklahoma City. 
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No Federal funds to help build and equip 
memorial and museum were asked, al- 
Federal funds have been appropriat- 
Sr less worthy enterprises. Congress 
— Ply gives its blessing to the 17 States 
‘hich comprise a large part of the Nation’s 
bread and meat baskets for providing, with 
Private contributions, a memorial to the 
le of the Western States who have made 
it 1 of production, and are buliding 
igger and stronger every year. 


Sire Deprecation Prave BY Dr. G. RAYMOND 
, PASTOR, WESTMINSTER PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
© Thou God of the open plains, who never 
Y a man you didn't love, we pray that 
Ou will hallow this place in the memory of 
Of the saddle, that the best of the past 
be carried into the future. 
5 sometimes, someone should imagine, up 
€ on this hill, that he has caught just a 
Of the smell of bacon frying over an 
Pa fre, or the bubble of coffee boiling over 
to coals of the fire, or the creak of a tired 
nile, and the evening lowing of cattle off 
the distance, we'll thank you, Lord. 
ree if some still night when the moon is 
Someone should think that he hears 
Abain the soft breath of a harmonica, or the 
ond of a man quietly humming to himself, 
en we'll believe, like those men who were 
a herd 2,000 years ago, that the angels 
Ve come mighty close to earth again. 
Tt is in the memory of the men who built 
West, we ask You to dedicate this place. 
the Lord, up there on the high range where 
A is always green and a man's horse 
ha er gets tired, we pray that the boys are 
PPy with what we are doing here. Amen, 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


x OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, I ask 
tranimous consent to have printed in 
I Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
the ceived from one of my constituents, 
T President of a bank in Clarksville, 

enn, and former president of the 
but iran Bankers Association, urging 

the present program of the TVA be 
to nmtamed. As one who is in position 

Observe and recognize the improve- 
nents, he points out the better way of 

© TVA has made possible for the 
People of the farms and towns in the 

served by the TVA. 
warhere being no objection, the letter 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE Fist NATIONAL Bank 


OF CLARKSVILLE, 
Clarksville, Tenn., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Senator KEFAUVER: We want to go on 
atio as unqualifiedly in favor of the oper- 
u of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
oe of the present program and the 
at open for future developments. 
t here in the country we have had an 
opportunity to observe, through travels and 
ptherwise, how TVA has carried conven- 
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enjoy these elements of deeper thinking, 
fresher viewpoints, and wider horizons. All 
of this has come to these people. 

Then we see industrial improvements in 
our city, as well as elsewhere, resulting in 
more and better employment as well as con- 
stant income throughout the year. 

We know there are a lot of folks who for- 
merly drove trucks and performed tasks that 
were rather hard and difficult, with very 
modest pay, now enjoying good income, bet- 
ter houses and furnishings, and, unfortu- 
nately for some, driving bigger automobiles. 

It has been right heartening to go into 
modest homes out in the rural areas and see 
refrigerators, electric stoves, deep freezes, 
washing machines, and various and sundry 
other equipment operated by electricity. 
Usually a big television aerial on top of the 
house. 

There are a lot of other reasons why we 
are very earnest in our approval of TVA 
which could be outlined to you in an exten- 
sive manner if an opportunity presented, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Battey, President. 


Government Competition With Private 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, for many 
years I have taken a deep interest in the 
subject of Government competition with 
private business. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, as former 
chairman of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, and now as ranking minority 
member of that committee, I have always 
maintained that the Government should 
eliminate itself from any competition 
with private enterprise which is not an 
absolute necessity. 

Since 1953, there has been steady 
progress throughout all Government 
agencies toward eliminating competition 
with private business. The Bureau of 
the Budget has assumed the responsi- 
bility of coordinating a vast program de- 
signed to take the Government out of 
commercial enterprises. 

Without objection, I should like to 
have printed in the Record a letter from 
Mr. W. W. Marsh, executive secretary 
of the National Tire Dealers & Re- 
treaders Association, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D. C. This letter demonstrates what 
can be done when Government agencies 
act constructively and in cooperation 
with private industry. It is my hope 
that many other instances such as this 
will come to our attention during the 
coming months. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS 
AND RETREADERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1957. 
Hon. Ewan J. THYE, 
United States Senate, United States 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
Dear SENATOR THYE: On June 15 you wrote 
me attaching a copy of your letter to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Perkins Mc- 
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Guire, and his reply. This was in relation to 
retreading now done by the United States 
Army. 

As indicated in my correspondence, there 
had been considerable work done on this over 
the past several years and most recently a 
survey which we prepared and submitted to 
the Department of Commerce and made a 
part of a file which was then sent to the 
Department of Defense. All of this has now 
come to a very satisfactory conclusion with 
approximately 60,000 tires to be distributed 
among independent retreaders who are basi- 
cally small-business men and this, of course, 
will be a very wonderful thing. The Army 
expects to maintain its basic facilities on a 


+ greatly restricted basis but all in all we are 


establishing a pattern which will do much 
to enhance our defense position in time of 
national emergency. We have pledged our 
support to the Department of the Army and 
the Secretary of Defense in working out the 
problems that will develop as a result of this 
and since we are completely cognizant of the 
basic problems that exist there, we feel that 
we can be of considerable help and hope that 
we will have the opportunity to render this 
aid. 

We are very grateful to you for your in- 
terest and for your assistance in this matter, 
This is Just another of the many very won- 
derful things that you have done for small- 
business men across the Nation and we are 
deeply indebted to you, 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. MARSH, 
Executive Secretary. 


The South’s Date With Destiny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial entitled “We Keep a Date With 
Destiny.“ from the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We Keer A DATE WiTxH DESTINY 

The South today, more so than ever since 
our Founding Fathers first set foot on Ameri- 
can soil, is keeping a date with destiny. 
Providence, with infinite wisdom, has de- 
creed that we shall be the guardians of those 
tenets of living which we are proud to call 
Americanism. All the idealism, all the 
hopes, all the dreams which our forefathers 
brought to the country have been passed 
on to us in the Southland. It is our respon- 
sibility to see they are safeguarded. 

Since the very beginning of this country 
there has been apparent a difference in the 
way in which the peoples of the various 
colonies viewed such subjects as civil rights, 


nearer the same for all concerned. The Eng- 
lish, the French, and the Dutch who were 
mainly responsible for the settling of this 
country viewed it simply as a smiling land, 
benevolent in all its aspects. They compre- 
hended nothing of the rigors of a New Eng- 
land winter, or the terrific inroads which 
swampland fevers could make in the South. 
Consequently, when eager shiploads of col- 
onists left the old country, it was no great 
matter of concern just where they landed. 
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Thus, the navigator of the Mayflower took a 
wrong look at the sun or maybe attended 
the broaching of one gin keg too many or 
ended up in Massachusetts instead of South 
Carolina, it didn't make too much difference. 

But later, when the Indians had been 
pushed back, the land explored, and the col- 
onists had learned to wrest a living of sorts 
from the new land, things took on a dif- 
ferent pattern. 

Yankee skippers brought in slaves. These 
people couldn't thrive in northern latitudes, 
but they found an ideal climate in the warm 
South. The northerners waxed fat on the 
slave trade—along with opium and other 
contraband goods—and built up a healthy 
economy on the basis of shipping and man- 
ufacturing. The South, on the other hand, 
found agriculture to its liking. The fecund 
land yielded abundantly of the tobacco, cot- 
ton, indigo, and foodstuffs which sold so 
well on foreign markets, The slaves which 
the Yankees had imported provided a per- 
fect answer to the labor problem. 

Both areas flourished, the North on indus- 
try and commerce, and the South on agri- 
culture. From both came the sparks of re- 
bellion which were fanned into the searing 
flames of the Revolutionary War. The em- 
battled farmers of Concord fired the first 
shots, but it was in the South that the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion were inscribed in words that shall live 
forever. But, everything considered, ours 
‘was a common effort. 7 

Then, liberty won, we drifted apart. New 
England and the rest of the manufacturing 
North were jealous of prerogatives in this 
field; we of the South were content with the 
ease, the culture, and the prosperity which 
our fruitful fields brought us. The down- 
easters and the Dixie people furnished the 
great bulk of the leadership which further 
formulated the ideas of the Constitution 
and forged a new concept of liberty—a con- 
cept which literally left the world gasping. 

Then came discord. The North became 
jealous of the South because we began to 
find ourselves industrially and demanded our 
Just place in the economic sun. The South 
in turn was fiercely protective of those ad- 
vantages which Providence had granted. 
Most debate hinged on the immediate prob- 
le A of slavery, but the difference in basic 
principle went much deeper. The North, 
for geographical and economic reasons were 

. federalist, desirous of a strong central gov- 
ernment. The South, for the same reasons 
Was a stout proponent of the right of the 
various States to handle their own affairs. 

These arguments eventually led to open 
conflict, a needless, cruel, and bloody war 
which in he end proved nothing except that 
the North could produce and find hands to 
use more of the sinews of war than could 
the South, At the end the South lay 
prostrate, a helpless victim of the revenge- 
bent North. 

But, despite the ardors of the Reconstruc- 
tion, our dreams did not die, Eyen in chains 
we fought on to preserve those constitutional 
principles and liberties for which: our fore- 
fathers had died. 


It has been a long fight. Almost a hun- 
dred years have passed since the guns of 
Fort Sumter boomed the death knell of 
national unity. But agonizing year by 
agonizing year, we have fought our painful 
way back to the point that economically we 
are now in about the same position as im- 
mediately before the unfortunate War Be- 
tween the States. 

And, if one be desirous of proof that his- 
tory repeats itself, look at today’s problems 
and those of the 1950's. Stripped of a few 
trappings, they are the same. The South 
stands today as always as the embattled 
champion of constitutional integrity, States 
rights, and the dignity of the individual. 
We are fighting again the moral battle of 


— 
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the sixties. For the War Between the 
States did not end at Appomattox. In ef- 
fect, it started here. 

And the South of today is keeping a date 
with destiny. 


Liberty and License—A Vital Difference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD, an out- 
standing column which was written by 
Mr. Holmes Alexander, one of America’s 
most distinguished newspapermen. It 
is entitled “Liberty and License—A Vital 
Difference,” and appeared in the July 26, 
1957, issue of the Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier, one of the great newspapers 
in my State. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBERTY AND LICENSE—aA VITAL DIFFERENCE 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHIncTon.—Forgive us our virtues when 
they carry us to extromes. The upright man 
becomes the bent-backward pietist. The 
dignified and eloquent statesman becomes 
the pompous and bombastic windmill. The 
kindly judge with tolerance for human 
frailty becomes the duped confederate of 
the thief, the traitor, the anarchist and the 
vandal who prey upon a law-abiding, long- 
suffering community. 

This overextension of goodness seems to 
have happened to the Supreme Court since 
we commenced worshipping the graven im- 
age called “the common man.” It is a po- 
litical form of commandment breaking 
which the House Subcommittee on Revision 
of Laws is now investigating. Chairman 
EpwiN E. Wiis, Democrat, Louisiana, is a 
thickset southern lawyer with streaky, 
stand-up hair and a penetrating manner of 
inquiry. He is beginning the probe—as all 
good chairmen should—with a preconvic- 
tion that something is wrong and that his 
investigation will prove it. 

Congressman Wulzis has already said for 
quotation that the Justices of the Supreme 
Court have been usurping the lawmaking 
and executive powers which properly belong 
to Congress and the President. How have 
the Justices done this? On the basis of the 
recent record, they have done it by their 
overconcern for the individual and their 
showoff hostility toward the rest of our 
American society. 

The Willis subcommittee has begun by a 
study of the Supreme Court decision in the 
case of Mallory v. United States, This Mal- 
lory was picked up in the District of Colum- 
bia for a crime to which he confessed and for 
which he was then arraigned. Upon appeal, 
the Supreme Court released Mallory on the 
grounds that he was kept in the police sta- 
tion overnight before the arraignment and 
that he confessed to a crime without being 
properly and publicly told what it was. 

What is the effect of this decision upon our 
police work and jurisprudence? United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
Oliver Gasch, says that police officers, veter- 
ans as well as the rookies, are so confused 
that they hesitate to arrest even a red- 
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handed criminal who makes a confession 
His case will almost surely be tossed out 
court if the confession seems to be ill i 
It is conceivable, according to Gasch, that 
an orthodox confession made after arraigne 
ment could be nullified if the defendan 
appeared to be repeating one he had 
beforehand. Gasch’s boss, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Warren Olney HI. of the 
mal division, has described the 
decision as a boon to 
It gives the kept lawyers and mouthpieces 
of gangland another gimmick with which 
spring their clients. Con 5 
B. KEatTInG, Republican, of New York, rank 
ing minority member of the House Judi FA 
Committee, has a bill (H. R. 8600) 
straighten out this absurd tangle. KEA 


says: 4 
“The bill that I am introducing would 
simply provide that any delay in in 
ing an accused person such as Mallory: as 
and of itself, could not constitute groun 
for keeping a confession out of evidence. 
Study of the Mallory case is merely 
first step of the Wu subcommittee in Å‘ 
suing the alleged misrule of the Supren 
Court. The path of inquiry now heads we 
ward the Court's various rulings on the an 
subversive laws, FBI records, the Girard er 
congressional investigations, and the use 
misuse of the Bill of Rights. e 
Chairman WI Is feels that this is an un 
precedented task because never in history nas 
the Court been so conspicuously s 
than either the Congress or the White Hous 
It is no secret in town that President $: 
hower was just as furious over the court s 
opening of the FBI files to defendants od 
any Congressman has been over other alles 
usurpations. z ot 
Congressman WIr Las insists that he 15 BY. 
investigating the Court, merely the Co 
decisions. But in trying to narrow the 0 
of his probe, he has, in my opinion, don 
just the reverse —he has broadened the so R 
to encompass not merely the Supreme Co 
but the nature of our American Government. 
It appears to be that we have passed from 
our proper concern for the individual to dal 
inordinate pride in ourselves as individu 
protectors. We have made a fetish of ind 
vidualism until the pillars of society are 
neglected and in jeopardy. 


Fallout of Another Kind Plagues Nation's 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I a% 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix Recorp an editorial 3. 
the Nashville Tennessean of July 1% 
This is an excellent article on the prob 
lem of inflation, and I think it dese 
wide circulation. 1 

There being no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the REco®™ 
as follows: 

FALLOUT or ANoTHEr Kn Pracves Nation's 
J Economy 

There is a different kind of fallout plagu- 
ing the Nation these days and the new VW 
lain is the fallout of the value of the dolls“ 
or if you prefer: inflation. 

After a measure of stability during tos 
last year of the Truman administration und 
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for 3 years of the Eisenhower administration, 
the slow spiral upward began. It has been 
an unwelcome visitor for some time, now, 
and some of the economic experts think it 

moved in permanently. Some go so far 
ās to say that within the next 25 years it will 
be 50 percent bigger than it ls now. 

Most recent boost in that direction was 
the $6-a-ton hike in the price of steel which 
Will affect prices of everything from hairpins 
to battleships. 

Before the last election and afterward, 
President Eisenhower had a lot to say on the 
Subject. He talked fondly of the adminis- 
tation’s anti-infiation policies, which have 

of little help, and pleaded with business 

and labor to exercise statesmanlike action” 

help ease the trouble. His pleas fell on 
ears. 

For 9 months the cost of living has gone 
Up each 30 days and the reports which used 

be viewed with concern are now being 
Accepted matter-of-factly. Defeatism about 
inflation is appearing on all sides within the 
tration. Since tight money and the 
Classical methods haven't halted the spiral, 
economic experts now are coming up with 
a much-repeated phrase: “inevitability of 
inflation.” 

Big business blames labor costs such as 
higher wage settlements for a major share of 
esponsibility. Labor says “not us,” and cites 

Government's Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Which in a report said the index for unit 
labor costs was lower than the price index 
for every year before 1956, and that the index 
at nonlabor costs (profits, depreciation, and 
Other nonlabor payments) was higher than 

Price for every year before 1956. In other 
Words, says labor, it was profits, depreciation, 
and other nonlabor payments that got the 
benefits of the price increases since 1947. 

And Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, who heads a 
— antitrust and monopoly subcommit- 
N leans in that direction. Senator KE- 

urn has announced a complete and thor- 
dugh diagnosis to determine the cause of 
inflation, 
yae cause, the Senator believes, may lie in 

hat he terms administered prices—that 18 

t some concentrated and powerful indus- 

like steel have the power to raise prices 

net when demand is falling, and do not 
tate to use that power, 

à tor KEFAUVER feels that this produces 

Rew kind of inflation, one in which prices 
are not influenced by the laws of supply and 
pemand or by instruments of fiscal control, 

t by corporate intent. 

y the softness of the Eisenhower 
Administration toward big business has 
Created an atmosphere favorable to such big- 
„where mergers are now matter of fact 
tact Other concessions are an accomplished 
be while zome of the blame can undoubtedly 
be laid at the door of big business it can also 

Said that big labor cannot shrug off its 

© of the blame for making smaller com- 

nents of the economy victims of the fall- 
Ut villain 


ee one likes the idea of price-wage controls 
os bigness in line. And even indirect 
Ntrols sometimes are powerless as in the 
Of price solidarity of the steelmakers. 
the Eisenhower administration is 
Me derung in the sea of despondency over 
at Problem, at least Senator KEFAUVER aims 
pi doing something. What he may accom- 
lish is unknown at present, but the oppor- 
un itz is surely there to shed light on what 
prntPpening, and if the case of administered 
in des is proved, to pave the way for changes 
a existing laws to enable the Government 
Meare against such price solidarity as has 
At n evident in the oil and steel industry. 
the same time the Senator might look for 
*Yidence of administered wages and make it 
clear also to labor that antitrust legislation 
blies to all economic groups, not just 
Usiness, 
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Integration in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent article which appeared in the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier of 
July 28, 1957. It is entitled ‘Liberals’ 
in Retreat From Integration,“ and it was 
written by Mr. W. D. Workman, Jr., one 
of the South's most distinguished and 
able newsmen. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“LIBERALS IN RETREAT FROM INTEGRATION 
(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 
Col unn, July 27—Northerner and south- 


erner; liberal and conservative—all seem to. 


be much closer to agreement on the problem 
of education if care is taken to use the 
proper terminology. 

What the southerner frankly practices 
as “racial segregation” cannot be counte- 
nanced in the North, at least not publicly, 
but it seems quite acceptable to segregate 
children on a basis of socioeconomics con- 
siderations. The end result, of course, is 
same: Providing one's children with an edu- 
cational enyironment most conducive to 
learning and least likely to erupt into the 
social or disciplinary discord which might 
logically be expected from enforced co- 
mingling of diverse groups. 

TEACHERS CHIDED 


Take as an example of the importance of 
words the case of Morningside Heights Pub- 
lic School of New York, to which Columbia 
University teachers have been accustomed 
to send their children. Recently, Editor 
Russell Maguire chided the "liberals" of the 
university with having forsaken their 
preachments of integration by withdrawing 
their children from the school as it became 
populated with Negro and Puerto Rican 
youngsters. Said Maguire in the June issue 
of the American Mercury: 

“The great advance of integrated school 
which liberal Columbia has so long advo- 
cated has routed the Columbia liberals 
almost to a man.” 

But no such admission comes from the 
university itself, when it was asked to com- 
ment on the American Mercury editorial 
Southerners may find both enlightenment 
and guidance In this reply from William C. 
Fels, associate provost of the university: 


SET HIGH STANDARDS 


“University faculty members set high edu- 
cational standards for their children, as you 
would expect. The problem for them has 
not been caused by the students being 
Negroes or Puerto Ricans but by the socio- 
economic composition of the group and what 
this means in practical terms for the edu- 
cational process. Some faculty members have 
withdrawn their children from the nearest 
public school and have sent them to private 
schools. Others have moved into the sub- 
urbs partly for educational reasons and 
partly also to get their children off the 
streets and for the obvious advantages of 
suburban living. On the other hand, many 
faculty children still attend the school. 
There is a parent-teached association in 
which faculty members take an active part 
in efforts to improve the school. 
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SUPPORTS SETTLEMENT 4 
“The university lends support to a settle- 
ment house which has made strides toward 
the improvement of the community. It has 
participated in the construction of interra- 
cial cooperative housing in which may fac- 
ulty members have purchased apartments. 
It recently opened a new athletic field where 
it will conduct a program for students of the 
university and youths of the community 
without regard to race, color, or creed. The 
implication of the editorial that the univer- 
sity and its faculty do not practice what they 
preach cannot, I think, be supported.” 
Columbia University seems to be learning 
mow what southerners have known through 
generations—that, as of here and now, white 
groups and Negro groups have different socio- 
economic composition, and the effort to jam 
them together cannot help but impede learn- 
ing. The current effort of New York school 
authorities to speed up that jamming proc- 
ess may bring additional enlightenment to 
the residents of the metropolis. 


NEWSPAPERMAN SPEAKS 


One resident, a newspaperman who dares 
not publish this sentiment in his own paper, 
already has been enlightened. Says he: 

“It is, of course, an unconscionable out- 
rage to uproot children from their own 
neighborhoods and move them into schools 
of an entirely different environment purely 
in the interest of sociological experimenta- 
tion, The motivation is wholly political. 
Who can dispute that children are entitled 
to be educated in their own community and 
with their own neighbors in an environ- 
ment compatible to their home upbringing. 
The average family makes real sacrifices for 
the privilege of living in a good neighbor- 
hood so that their children will enjoy the 
benefits of being educated in that environ- 
ment, 

“The board of education should adhere to 
its essential reason for being—the education 
of New York’s children—rather than dely- 
ing into sociological experimentation at the 
taxpayer's expense.“ 


Senator Russell Is Due the Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
y Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the edi- 
torial, “Victory Is Partially Won,” from 
the Atlanta, Ga., Journal. This edi- 
torial pays tribute to the great role 
which my distinguished senior col- 
league, Senator Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, has 
played in protecting the constitutional 
rights of all American citizens from legis- 
lative abuse. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Victory Is PARTIALLY Won 

The South's limited victory on civil 
rights—the adoption of a Senate amendment 
removing the vicious part III of the bill— 
can be attributed to the reasoned, legal ap- 
proach which Senator RUSSELL and his co- 
horts have used in their dramatic, uphill 
battle. 

Because of their expert maneuvering, the 
bill is now reduced to a measure for pro- 
tecting voting rights. The broad court in- 
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junctive powers for enforcing all types of 
civil rights have been stricken. 

The southerners are not through, how- 
ever. They still believe, with justification, 
that a jury trial guaranty should be written 
into the legislation. And there is a chance 
‘that they will get that, too. 

Certainly the verdict of the jury at Clin- 
ton, Tenn., has given the southern forces a 
good talking point. That decision was a 
forceful demonstration that juries are not 
governed by sectional prejudice, and that 
they have a respect for man’s rights and the 
law. 

The kind of debate which has character- 
ized the clvil-rights fight in the Senate has 
been good for the country, It has shown the 
people the importance of constitutional gov- 
ernment, Emotional and prejudicial argu- 
ments have been noticeably absent. 

Anyone who heard the civil-rights ques- 
tion debated by four Senators the other night 
on the television show, The Big Issue, must 
have been impressed with the temperate and 
judicious mannr in which both sides pre- 
sented their arguments. It was typical of 
what has been going on in the United States 
Senate. : 

Senator Russet is due a great deal of th 
credit for putting the issue on such a high 
plane. He has been joined by Senator TaL- 
Naben and others. 

Early this month the New York Times, 
in presenting Senator RUSSELL as its man in 
the news, described him as a leader of lost 
causes—a politicain who lived a life of quiet 


despair. 

We suspect that portrait has been altered 
by the victory he has achieved in the Sen- 
ate. 


Hells Canyon High Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Mr. Byron C. Brinton, editor of the Rec- 
ord-Courier of Baker, Oreg., has studied 
resource development and water-storage 
problems in the Pacific Northwest with a 
student’s zeal and thoroughness. 

In the July 25, 1957, issue of the Rec- 
ord-Courier, Mr. Brinton published a 
documented reply to the letter on the 
Hells Canyon issue which was sent re- 
cently by the White House to Repre- 
sentative Jack WESTLAND, Republican of 
the State of Washington. 

I think any impartial and neutral per- 
son who reads Mr. Brinton's editorial will 
realize that President Eisenhower was 
the victim of a good deal of misinforma- 
tion about the facts when he sent his let- 
ter about Hells Canyon Dam to Repre- 
sentative WesTLAND. I feel that the 
other side should be presented, and for 
that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial from the July 25 issue 
of the Baker Record-Courier be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REPLY TO Mr. EXsENHOWER 

This newspaper has just received a copy 
of a letter by the President of the United 
States in which he attempts to explain why 
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he personally ordered the defeat of the Hells 
Canyon high dam. The letter was distrib- 
uted by air-mall special delivery by Con- 
gressman Bunce, Republican, of Idaho, who is 
constantly in consort with the private elec- 
tric company in this matter. Parts of the 
letter, which was released by Congressman 
WESTLAND, Republican, of Washington, were 
printed in the press Tuesday, even though 
Bunce did not intend to reveal it until a re- 
lease date of July 25—today. 

The letter by the President of the United 
States, or attributed to him by the reproduc- 
tion of his signature, carries so many inaccu- 
racies that it must be answered, lest his high 
office tend to make the crime at Hells Can- 
yon righteous. 

The Eisenhower letter says: “Early in my 
first term I expressed the belief that the Na- 
tion must adhere to three fundamental poli- 
cles: First, to develop, wisely use, and thus 
conserve our country’s natural resources 
from generation to generation; second, to 
foliow the historic pattern of permitting pri- 
vate and other non-Federal organizations to 
develop these resources under fair provisions 
of law, including restraints for proper con- 
servation; and third, to treat resource deyel- 
opment as a cooperative undertaking, a part- 
nership. * * * Federal Government should 
bulld some projects, local government some, 
and private interests some. * * +r 

The truth is, the historic pattern for 50 
years from Teddy Roosevelt down to Senator 
McNary, and until Eisenhower, has been not 
to permit private organizations acquire great 
rivers for nondevelopment, as was done at 
Kettie Falls and Oxbow and other sites. Ted- 
dy Roosevelt said—and he was quoted by 
Gov. Tom Dewey to that effect only in recent 
years: 

“Do not give up your waterpower for a 
promise of quick developments. We are poor 
citizens if we allow the things worth most to 
get into the hands of a few.“ 

The truth is further: President Eisenhower 
cannot contend that the waste of 400,000 
kilowatts of energy at Hells Canyon is con- 
servation of a natural resource. Yet he has 
only to turn to the FPC hearing conclusion 
to ascertain that his commission acknowl- 
edged the superiority of the high dam in 
power and flood control and other values but 
granted the license as Eisenhower policy and 
not as conservation. 

The truth is further: President Eisenhower 
has not seen and will not see the Federal 
Government starting any major hydroelec- 
tric project so long as he is President. Yet 
he has defended the use of public tax money 
through quick writeoff schemes to finance 
partial development private projects at the 
same sites for which he contends there is 
no tax money for the people to build con- 
servation projects for themselves. And he 
has added his blessings to partnership 
schemes such as the Coon-Cordon bill for 
John Day site on the Columbia which offer- 
ed utilities the big public dams at two bits 
on the dollar and even tax insured their 
contract right to “all the power” even 
against such hazards as an act of God and 
an atomic attack. 

The truth is: President Eisenhower—if 
he ever starts a public project—will start 
& project so costly, so involved in problems 
that his private utility friends do not want 
it. 

The Eisenhower letter says: “In its Helis 
Canyon decision, the bipartisan FPC acted 
unanimously in granting à license to the 
Idaho Power Co.” 

The truth is: President Eisenhower knows 
that it is dishonest to imply that the FPC 
which made the Hells Canyon decision is 
bipartisan and impartial. Let him deny 
these facts: Member Kuykendall was named 
by Ike as chairman of the commission in 
1953, a man known to be opposed to Hells 
Canyon and a man whose appointment 
caused a utility agent 2 days later to write 
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privately that the low dam license had 
been assured. Member Digby was an Elsen“ 
hower campaigner named in July of 195% 
Member Stueck was a Republican named DY 
Ike in June of 1954. Member Connole W35 
an Independent named by Ike in April 
1955. Member Draper was named by Presi” 
dent Hoover. These are the men who—with 
Ike and McKay—gave away Hells Canyo™ 
in July of 1955. Yet Mr. Eisenhower bas 
the nerve in his letter of July 19 to tell 
American people FPC, 100 percent the — 
of the electric companies and the produc 
of Republican appointments, is bipartisan 
and impartial. 

The letter further says: "Construction 
work on 2 of the 3 dams comprising the 
licensed development is well underway. 

The truth is: This newspaper hereby ex 
tends a personal invitation to Mr. Elsen 
hower to visit Snake River dam sites 50 oa 
can personally ask him at both Oxbow a 
low Hells Canyon whether he is not t 
liberately misleading the American people 
when he says two projects are “Well under 
way.” 

The letter further says “Production of 
electrical energy urgently needed in — 
and throughout the Northwest power po 
is s heduled to begin in September 1958." 

The truth is: This newspaper has e 
checked by correspondence with Bonnevil! 
Power Administration and that agency 
declined to confirm any provision for an; 
low-am power into its system at all; an 
we had asked them pointblank how an 
when the Brownlee power was being pro- 
gramed and at what rates. 4 

The truth is: Mr. Eisenhower cannot an ri 
will not reveal when, how much and at wWD8 
rates low-dam power will be received ae 
the Columbia River power system operated 
by Bonneville to augment its shortage . 
low-cost power. 

We challenge Mr. Eisenhower to cate- 
gorically and honestly produce the cost 
ure at which Ipco power will be offered 
a firm basis at Baker, at Tacoma, at Spokane. 
at Portland, or in Idaho. Before it is we 
late Mr. Eisenhower should explain ho 
Ipco power will be made available to 
consumers of the Pacific Northwest and 5 
industries crying for power at less aa 
3 mills which would have been produc 
by the high dam. If Mr. Eisenhower 
any facts to base his low-dam power state“ 
ment, he should produce them now. ot 

The truth is: Mr. Eisenhower is guilty 
the crudest doubletalk when he says 
“production of electrical energy is urgently 
needed“ to justify a low-dam scheme in 
which his Government agency has dellD- 
erately written into the license conditions 
which permit the delay in low-dam con“ 
struction for as much as 9 years, if not for 
ever. 

The truth fs: Mr. Eisenhower knows he 
has permitted Ipco to bulid its dams at 14 
own pace and deliberately allowed it t? 
ignore the “urgent need“ for electrics! 
energy in other parts of the region. 

We further challenge Mr. Eisenhower t° 
publicly state why he has no engineer repre” 
senting the public stationed at B ee 
work to see that standards are carried out on 
this earth-fill dam. 

The letter states: “The Idaho Power ©? 
* + * will also produce substantial benefit 
for taxpayers * * * taxes which the com 
pany will pay.” 

The truth is: Ipco pays no taxes it does 
not collect from consumers because its rate? 
are regulated to include taxes—unlike * 
private enterprise business. In fact a private 
electric company is the poorest form of 
collector because its capital service 
in all cases is about equal to the taxes It 
collects. Mr. Eisenhower knows that 
amounts to a taxpayer taking $1 out of on? 
pocket and putting only 50 cents back in 
the other. The fact that an electric utilit 
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is a giant monopoly collecting much money 
does not mean that this is a benefit to 
yers. 

The letter states: “S. 555 (the Hells Canyon 
bill) would apparently commit the Ameri- 
can taxpayer to expenditures approaching or 
Perhaps exceeding six-tenths of a billion 
dollars * * > the Federal budget is already 
Under severe pressure,” 

The truth is: Mr. Eisenhower deliberately 
implies that Hells Canyon Dam would cost 
$600 million. This is deliberately the prop- 
uganda taken directly from Ipco. Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not itemize the propaganda figure 
to show where the Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers at Denver who use a $350 million 
Cost are wrong. 

Furthermore, if the budget is under such 
Pressure and cannot invest public funds at 
the greatest dam site in the world (85 percent 
Payable from power revenues) how can Mr, 

nhower justify the statement in his next 
Paragraph in which he wrote: “The Ipco 
development will permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to devote more of its financial resources 
to other developments which are clearly be- 
Yond the capabilities of non-Federal inter- 
Lata alone.“ At poor dam sites? At the dregs 

t are left? In Canada? 

President Eisenhower may not agree, but 
Teddy Roosevelt had the exact word for this 
Biveaway of the valuable resource assets and 
the retention of the Liability jobs which 

beyond the capabilities of private elec- 
© company coupon clippers. Said Teddy 
velt, as quoted above: “We are poor 
ns if we allow the things worth most to 
Bet into the hands of a few.” 
We respectfully address this open reply to 
t President of the United. States in answer 
O a biased political private utility document 
19 715d to Mr. Eisenhower and dated July 
from the White House. 


Bayonets Once Ruled South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
the unanimous consent to have printed in 
à e Appendix of the REcorD, an out- 

editorial from the July 26, 1957, 
Charleston, (S. C.) News and Courier, 
12 outstanding newspaper in my State. 

t is entitled “Reconstruction Story a 

Sone That Bayonets Once Ruled 


a There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
2 follows: 


Reconsrauction" Story a REMINDER THAT 
BAaYoNETs ONCE RULED SOUTH 
Until recently “reconstruction” was some- 
g€ many white northerners had never 
Jen heard of, and few knew much about it. 
y a white southerner, however, has 
own up without a working knowledge of 
€ Federal occupation of this region. Many 
eyewitness accounts of it from their 
ndfathers. 
The Civil-rights debate has given new 
fee to reconstruction, For example, in 
a July 26 issue U. S, News & World Report, 
Magazine with great and growing national 
Prestige, discussed it in an article captioned, 
80 en Federal Bayonets Did Rule the 
en The news may be disconcerting to 
© general public. 
For 10 years’ (1866-76), the magazine re- 
Minds its readers, northern troops occupied 
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the Southern States as conquered provinces. 
Pictures of Negro mobs and legislatures. ac- 
company the story. 

In W. , the Senate has struck out 
phrasing of a bill that would have authorized 
the President again to.send Federal troops 
into the South to enforce Federal laws about 
race. While this action comes as welcome 
relief it does not remove danger that history 
may be repeated. 

To recall that history, U. S. News & World 
Report says: 

“The 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution, relating to race relations, were 
adopted by a vote of Southern States that 
were under military occupation. There was 
no alternative to approval. The States could 
not obtain readmission to the Union until 
they adopted the 14th amendment. 

“This period of Federal rule produced 
strange scenes. 

“Federal agents moved through the South 
preaching to the Negroes hatred of their 
former masters, organizing them into masses 
of voters whom they marched to the polls. 
A large share of southern whites were disen- 
franchised. 

“With the support of Federal bayonets, 
unscrupulous whites from the North used the 
Negroes to take over the government of the 
Southern States. Negroes, carpetbaggers and 
a scattering of their southern sympathizers 
called scalawags filled the legislatures, took 
over the State, county and city offices. 

“They decided who could and who couldn't 
vote, decreed what the law would be, rewrote 
State constitutions as they saw fit. 

“Few Americans today are informed about 
the period.” 

Anyone who has studied history in high 
school knows why few Americans are familiar 
with Reconstruction. School textbooks give 
only a vague picture of the torture to which 
the South was put. 

As Claude G. Bowers wrote in the preface 
to the Tragic Era, “even historians have 
shrunk from showing us the torture cham- 
bers.” y 

The reluctance of the textbook authors 
to picture an ugly episode of American his- 
tory is one reason the civil rights bill has 
progressed to the present point. Accurate, 
informative articles, like the one in U. S. 
News & World Report, ought to be 
must reading in classrooms throughout the 
country. 


Whitworth Stokes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor» an editorial from 
the Nashville Banner, in tribute to my 
good friend, Whitworth Stokes, of Nash- 
vile. He was a fine lawyer. He ex- 
pressed himself well and he contributed 
much to the understanding of political is- 
sue. Mr. Stokes was able, courageous, 
and always interested in civic and public 
affairs. I know that he will be greatly 
missed in his community. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHITWORTH STOKES 

The sudden death of James Whitworth 
(Whit) Stokes came as a shock to this com- 
munity where he was widely known both as 
an attorney and a leader in cultural fields. 
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Mr. Stokes, who comes from a long line of 
lawyers, had attained a high place in the 
legal field, And he obtained his degree in law 
the hard way—by working at night while he 
attended Cumberland University. 

The age of 48 is not actually young in 
years, but Whit Stokes, as he was known to 
so many, had a quality of continuing youth 
about him, largely because of his bright 
friendliness, a quick, clever mind, and a wide 
concern for others. His life was one that the 
community will not soon forget. 


Depression—The Only Cure? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
one of those who holds the conviction 
that we can, if we will, hold the infla- 
tion and check the cost of living. In 
my judgment, the alternative—depres- 
sion—is disaster. 

David Lawrence expresses it so well in 
his editorial in the U. S. News & World 
Report of July 12, 1957, that under 
unanimous consent I am haying it re- 
produced in the RECORD: 

The national economy is traveling alo 
at a reckless pace. . 

Labor costs rise, and then industrial prices 
rise. 
As industrial prices rise, the cost of what 
the farmer buys—equipment and everything 

up. So the price of what the 
farmer sells must also go up. And the 
Government pays a subsidy to maintain: a 
certain level of prices to the farmer. 

As the costs of food and its distribution 
are increased to the consumer, the escalator 
clauses of labor-management agreements— 
based on a rise in the cost of Hving—call 
for proportionate increases in wages. Other 
rises In wages—not tied to the cost of liy- 
ing—are also written into labor contracts 
to take effect automatically on fixed dates 
in the future, irrespective of the economic 
conditions prevailing at the time. 

As the wage and price spiral continues, 
the purchasing power of the dollar steadily 
goes down. More and more dollars are then 
needed to buy the same quantities of goods. 

It's a case of the dog chasing his tall. 

It's the same old story that has plagued 
nations from time immemorial. 

Centuries ago, to meet inflation, govern- 


~ ments began to devalue their monetary 


units and to engage in juggling tricks to 
pay off national debts. 

Today the people are cheated In a difer- 
ent way. Millions and millions of persons 
with fixed incomes—pensions and insurance 
funds—are the victims as their dollars 
steadily depreciate through the persistent 
rise in prices acquiesced in by government, 

A savings bond bought a few years ago 
and put aside to pay for a child's college 
education buys less and less as the time ap- 
proaches for college entrance. 

Too many people lately have vented their 
indignation at Federal spending—as if this 
were the sole cause, It is only one of sey- 
eral causes. 

One reason, of course, for today's Inflation 
is past wars and defense preparations 
against the next war. The dangerous men 
in the Kremlin are the real culprits. 

But there are other causes which are well 
within our control 
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More than six decades ago Federal laws 
were passed to prohibit corporations from 
forming monopolies or fixing prices. These 
statutes have been rigidly enforced. 

Today, however, the biggest single in- 
fiuence in the fixing of prices—national 
labor unions—goes unrestrained. Agree- 
ments are made nowadays on an industry- 
wide basis. No law exists against industry- 
wide bargaining. Yet it is an obvious device 
to fix prices. It's a concerted action within 
industry after industry that directly affects 
the cost of goods in interstate commerce. 
Employers are helpless to fight wage de- 
mands. They usually capitulate rather than 
face the high cost of a strike. 

So with Government acquiescence—or 
negligence—an economic power unparalleled 
is wielded by a few union leaders who con- 
trol our economic destiny. 

The management of a big company today 
must calculate in advance how high its 
prices can be permitted to go without meet- 
ing sales resistance. 

Sometimes management does guess 
‘wrong—or rather it has no choice. Business- 
men know that a price rise can mean dimin- 
ished demand and buyers’ resistance. But 
they must move prices upward just the same 
and be content with a smaller volume of 
sales in order to make any profit or to hold 
losses at a minimum. 

When buyers’ resistance comes, recession 
comes, too, and then depression. 

We sometimes call the incipient stages 
readjustment or correction. But the truth 
is that, in our uncontrolled economy, reces- 
sion or depression is emerging as the only 
cure. Evidently there has to be a severe 
decline of some kind before prices and wages 
can be held static while waiting for economic 
recovery. 

What is the alternative? Nobody wants 
wage and price control by Government. 
Everybody favors a free economy. 

The President has been appealing repeat- 
edly to labor and management to exercise 
self-restraint. But such appeals are not 
effective because there are so many factors 
operative at the same time. 

Productivity of labor, for instance, has not 
risen commensurate with the rise in wages. 
Statesmanship in labor is missing. Leader- 
ship of the big unions, for the most part, 
thinks only in terms of vote-getting in 
union campaigns. The labor leaders know 
the facts, but the demand constantly is for 
higher and higher wages, irrespective of the 
Nation's capacity to absorb the higher prices 
forced by the wage increases. Taxation 
limits profits, but nothing limits wage 
demands. 

It is a dangerous cycle in which we are 
living today. Congress lacks the courage 
to expose excesses, Everybody seems to be 
waiting for the inevitable depression, with 
its waves of unemployment. 

What a painful way to learn the lessons 
of economic self-discipline, 


The Value of Unlimited Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Unlimited Debate,” from 
the July 23, 1957, issue of the Macon, Ga., 
News. Not only does this editorial make 
a forceful argument for continuation of 
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freedom of debate in the United States 
Senate, but also it is a deserved tribute 
to Georgia’s distinguished and beloved 
senior Senator, Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
and it merits the reading of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNLIMITED DEBATE 

As a result of Senator RICHARD R¢RUSSELL’s 
penetrating and detailed analysis of the pro- 
posed civil rights bill, many of those who 
unthinkingly advocated it without reserva- 
tion all over the country are having second 
thoughts. 

Senator Russ has pointed out to them 
and to the rest of the Natioh the dangers 
which are hidden in the involved wording and 
in the changes to be made in previous laws. 

President Eisenhower himself has admitted 
that he hadn't read the fine print in the 
measure drawn up by United States Attorney 
General Brownell, 

The detailed discussion of the proposed 
legislation by Senator RUSSELL has been in 
the finest tradition of democracy and he has 
performed a distinct service to the Nation 
by spelling out, dotting the i's and crossing 
the t’s, what the bill does and what it does 
not do. 

And it was all done under the unlimited 
debate tradition and rule of the United 
States Senate which some would eliminate. 

Had there been a limitation on full and 
free discussion of all proposed national laws, 
it is not at all certain that the American 
people could have had the benefit of such 
a valuable study of the civil rights bill, and 
comprehensive discussion, as Senator Rus- 
SELL has given. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, an out- 
standing editorial from the July 26, 1957, 
issue of the State, Columbia, S. C., one of 
the great newspapers in my State. It is 
entitled “Only for Votes.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

ONLY FOR VOTES 


Some people have consistently insisted the 
present administration has been one big 
giveaway program, and currently practically 
everyone on radio and TV has some sort of 
giveaway jackpot program. Supposedly such 
something-for-nothing programs are popular, 
~ The South would be glad to sponsor a give- 
away program of its own right now. It would 
like to give the so-called civil-rights bill 
back to the individual who concocted the 
administration measure, but no one has yet 
discovered who in the Justice Department 
pieced together the cleverly written mon- 
strosity. Even the bill's stanchest sup- 
porters appear to be more confused than a 
Communist would be with friends he could 
trust. The South also wishes someone would 
give away a little information about who 
wants what, and why they want it, in the 
rights bill. X 

Apparently practically no one in the 
House knew the troop-use provision had been 
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cunningly sneaked into section 3, for the 
Senate unanimously voted to repeal the 
rusty old Reconstruction statute which - 
‘would have authorized use of Federal troops 
to force integrated schools. Both party lines 
got all fouled up somewhere in the process. 

President Eisenhower, a man of ungues- 
tioned integrity, said publicly on two occa- 
sions he wanted no authority to use troops, 
yet the administration bill carried a pro- 
vision which reaffirmed the President's right 
to do precisely that. The President further 
said he was chiefly interested in assuring 
voting rights. 

Senator KNOWLAND, leading the bipartisan 
group pushing the bill, has twice said he 
the President wanted “all the bill” and then 
KNow1anp himself sponsored an amendment 
to repeal the troop-use statute. He 
voted for his amendment, and the following 
day again called for passage of the origi 
measure. Someone, or everyone, is confused- 

All sorts of people favoring the vicious 
original bill will shout from the housetops 
about guarding individual liberties, yet they 
know the bill as passed by the House would 
deny jury trials to people just suspected 
planning to do wrong, and would have one 
branch of Government prosecuting another— 
with taxpayers having to pay the bill for both 
prosecution and defense. This would be 
fine for the bureaucrats, u group that would 
undoubtedly multiply should the measure 
become law. We taxpayers—every 7 
us—already have 1 bureaucrat on our tax- 
bent backs, and that seems a heavy enough 
burden to bear. 

Even the section relating to the right to 
vote is a complete farce so far as South Caro- 
lina is concerneed. Registration clerks all 
over the State now, as for years past, have 
been registering hundreds of Negroes Just 
as routinely as they have other applicants. 
The bill would not help them one bit, for 
they already enjoy the right the bill will 
allegedly guarantee. 

The southern Negroes supposedy are to be 
the chief beneficiaries of the rights bill, 
but it simply won't work that way. y 
the Negroes of the South have been called 
upon to contribute vast sums of money ta 
organizations fighting for rights, but little 
if any of the money has been spent in the 
South. The bill shows much more promise 
of helping some northern politicians than 
assurance that Negroes will be helped, for 
the measure has created great areas of bad 
feelings. 

It is a pity—n great and tragic pity—that 
some few politicians have placed such & 
premium on their own careers. 


An Ambassador Is Born 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “An Ambassador Is Born, 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of yesterday, July 28. The article 
reveals some of the testimony h 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee with respect to the qualifica- 
tions of our Ambassador to Ceylon—®* 
colloquy which I find very revealing, 
and an indication of the existence of & 


sad situation in our diplomatic corps, 
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Where it appears that persons utterly 
Without qualification are being appointed 
to high diplomatic posts, merely because 
they made large contributions to the 
Republican campaign fund. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ax AMBASSADOR Is Born 
The short and poignant ordeal of Maxwell 
H. Gluck before the Senate Foreign Relations 
ttee is chronicled below. Gluck, head 
Of the 140-unit Darling Stores chain, was 
nominated by President Eisenhower on June 
26 to be United States Ambassador to Ceylon. 
57-year-old Ohio businessman breeds 
Very fine horses at his Lexington, Ky., farm, 
and also maintains a residence in New York 
City. He appeared before a closed session of 
the Senate committee on July 2. Excerpts 
trom the transcript follow: 

“Senator J, W. FuusaicHr, Democrat, of Ar- 

How much did you contribute to the 
Republican Party in the 1956 election? 

“Mr, GLUCK. Well, I wouldn't know off 
hand, but I made a contribution. 

“Senator Futsricur. Well, how much? 

“Mr, GLUCK. Let's see, I would say, all in 
all. $20,000 or $30,000. [The Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections’ re- 
Port lists 626,500. 

“Senator Futsricur. How much did you 
Contribute in 1952? 

Mr. Glock. Well, not as much: I would 
Rot remember, but a fair amount. 

“Senator FULBRIGHT, Well, you are a busi- 
Ressman, you pay attention to your money. 
Fou can guess now about how much. 

“Mr. Grock. Offhand, I would say around 
$10,000. 

“Senator Fut anranr. If you contributed 
$30,000, don't you think Ceylon is a rather 
remote post for that? The one who went to 
Belgium [J. Clifford Folger, Washington in- 
vestment banker] only contributed $11,000. 

“Mr, GLUCK. I don't think that I want to 
admit that is the principal reason. 

“Senator Finn GRT. What do you think is 
the principal reason? 

“Mr. Gluck. Well, my interest in trying to 

something in government life that I 
Would like to do. 2 

“Senator Fut an ter. What are the prob- 
lems in Ceylon you think you can deal with? 

“Mr. GLucK. One of the problems are the 
People there. I believe I can—I think I can 
establish, unless we—again, unless I run 
Into something that I have not run into be- 
fore—a good relationship and good feeling 

the United States. 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. Did you notice that 
Tecent report of the committee, sent by the 
United Nations on Hungary? 

“Mr. Gruck. No, I did not. 

“Senator FunpricHT. You have not read 
that in the newspapers? 

“Mr. GLUCK. I don't remember the report. 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. Did you notice who 
Was on that committee that made that 
report? (Ceylon was 1 of the 5 countries 
represented). \ 

“Mr, GLUCK. No, sir. 

“Senator Fur Rn. Do you know our Am- 

dor to India? (Elisworth Bunker, for- 
mer head of the American Red Cross). 

“Mr. GLUCK, I know John Sherman Cooper, 

Previous ambassador, 

‘Senator Fur nnr. Do you know who the 
Prime Minister of India is? (Jawaharlal 
Nehru), 

“Mr. GLUCK. Yes, but I can’t pronounce his 


e. 

“Senator FULBRIGHT: Do you know who the 

Prime Minister of Ceylon is (Solomon Ban- 
daranalke). 

“Mr. GLUCK. His name is a bit unfamiliar 
now. I cannot call it off. But I have obtained 
from Ambassador Crowe (Philip K. Crowe, 
the previous ambassador to Ceylon) a list of 
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all the important people there, and I went 
over them with him. I have a synopsis of 
all the people, both Americans, ambassa- 
dors, and officials from other countries. And 
I have from him also a sort of little biog- 
raphy or history of them, with what his 
opinion is of them.” 

Gluck was excused, the committee con- 
ferred and voted. Republican Senators 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin, and H. ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH, New Jersey, with proxies from 
HOMER E. CAPEHART, Indiana, and GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, Vermont, balloted in favor; FULBRIGHT 
against. Chairman THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, only other Sena- 
tor present, did not vote. Next day Gluck 
was confirmed by the Senate, without debate. 
He is reported now conferring on his duties 
and will depart for his post in Colombo in 
September. 


Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
article on traffic safety written by Miss 
Margaret Shannon, and printed in the 
July 21, 1957, issue of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal. Y; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How SMART A DRIVER ARE You?—Sptiit-Seconn 

Action Can BE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Lire 

oR DEATH FOR MOTORIST 


(By Margaret Shannon) 
Accidents will happen, and when they do, 


` there may be a decisive moment before the 


crash that can spell the difference between 
life and death. 

You may not be able to avoid a wreck, but 
the move yoy make in that moment may 
lessen the extent of injuries sustained by you, 
Passengers in your car, and maybe even the 
occupants of the other vehicle. 

Seven accident siuations were presented to 
three Georgia experts on safe driving, and 
their advice asked on what to do. And each 
was asked then to pose a problem “himself 
and suggest a solution. 

The panei of experts included William N. 
Cox, Jr., professor of industrial and safety 
engineering at Georgia Tech.; Col. W. €. 
Dominy, director of the Georgia Department 
of Public Safety; and Traffic Lt, J. T. Marler 
of the Atlanta Police Department. 

Try your hand at the answers and see how 
your driving knowledge stacks up with, the 
experts. 

Problem No. 1: You are driving on a wind- 
ing, narrow highway at night. The lights of 
an approaching car blind you, and you feel 
your car hit the road shoulder on the right. 
You cut back to the left and, when you can 
see again, realize that you have overshot a 
curve to the right while blinded, 

What can you do? 

The experts advise: Don't brake sud- 
denly. You are going fast and you may make 
the car turn over if you do. Keep your foot 
off the accelerator, and don't disengage the 
clutch. Then, if time, brake gradually, and 
if you don’t make the curve and turn over, 
you still have a better chance of emerging 
alive. . 
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Colonel Dominy says: “It's better to turn 
over at a slow speed than a fast one.” 

Problem No, 2; It’s a highway in open 
country, but the traffic is heavy. A speeding 
tractor-trailer pulls alongside you to pass, 
and the car behind it pulls up close to your 
rear bumper. An oncoming car does not 
slow down, so the truckdriver whips to the 
right, the trailer lashing at you. 

How do you come out alive? 

The experts advise: Pull to the right on 
the shoulder as far as possible. Hold the 
steering wheel tight to retain control of your 
car. If you have to go off the road that beats 
letting the trailer smash you. Arguing with 
one of them is like arguing with a freight 
Lieutenant Marler says: “If you have to 
choose between the trailer and the car be- 
hind, choose the crash from the reat.” 

Problem No. 3: This time it's a city version 
of the passing-on-a-hill problem. There are 
cars parked on both sides of the street, 
Suddenly a reckless driver whips from be- 
hind a slow-moving car coming toward you, 
There’s not room for him to squeeze between. 
A smashup is inevitable. 

What's to be done? 

The experts advise: If there's no escape 
because of the parked cars, do all you can 
to slow down or stop. In head-on collisions 
the car that has ceased movement sometimes 
is damaged less. 

Colonel Dominy says: “The faster two 
vehicles are going, the greater the impact 
in a head-on crash. Any slowing down by 
either car will lessen the impact.” 

Problem No. 4: You've read about it a 
thousand times and at last it happens to 
you. You're going up a hill. Almost to the 
crest, you see a car coming toward you and 
realize in horror that another car is passing 
it. Passing on a hill. Car No. 2 is headed 
straight toward you. The road shoulder is 
of moderate width and there’s a deep ditch 
and a pasture fence beyond it. 

What's your best bet? 


The experts advise: You have two alterna- 
tives—a head-on crash or taking to the ditch. 
Take to the ditch. Anything is preferable to 
a head-on crash at high speed. - 

Lieutenant Marler adds: “The ditch may 
afford some cushion. Crash-injury research 
has shown that sometimes just a 2- or 83-inch 
cushion may be sufficient for survival. Just 
a little give would help, and maybe the dirt 
in the ditch would give a little.” 

Problem No. 5; You come up rather fast to 
a traffic light just as it changes, and a car on 
the cross street jumps the light—he peeps 
and starts on yellow instead of walting for 
green. So you jam on your brakes. In your 
rearview mirror, you see that the car behind 
you is going to smash into yours. 

Are you helpless? ` 

The experts advise: It's better to take the 
crash from the car behind than to hit the 
light-Jumper broadside. But brace yourself 
and yell a warning to any passengers in your 
car. A rear-end collision often causes jerks 
that injure the neck or the spine. 

Professor Cox says: “You should approach 
any intersection cautiously enough to look 
out for irresponsible drivers. Then you'd 
never get into a spot like this.” 

Problem No. 6: It's raining, but not 
enough to impede vision. So you're clipping 
along at s fast, though within-the-speed- 
limit rate, Suddenly the pavement surface 
changes from secure to slippery and your car 
begins to slide crazily. Luckily there's no 
other traffic. 

But how do you get your car back under 
control? 

The experts advise: Stay away from the 
brakes and the clutch. If you brake, the car 
will go into a spin. Turn with the slide. 
For example, if the rear end of your car is 
sliding to the left, turn to the left, 
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Professor Cox says: “Speed limits are max- 
imums and not the safe limits for all condi- 
tions. People should make allowances for a 
wet pavement.” 

Problem No. 7: As you are driving along a 
city street, a little boy darts from between 
parked cars, directly into your path. There's 
not time to swerve or to stop because you are 
right on him. 

Is there anything at all you can do? 

The experts advise: You're going to jump 
on the brakes. That's the way anybody 
would react. Anything you can do to de- 
crease your speed may cut the blow a little 
and be the margin between life and death. 

Lieutenant Marler says: “Good drivers 
look underneath parked automobiles for 
little feet. You can drive down a street and 
if you have normal powers of observation, 
you can see them.” 

Now the experts take over. 

Colonel Dominy’s problem: It’s a dry day. 
Road conditions are good. You are driving 
down the highway at 60 miles per hour, a 
car suddenly comes barreling out of a side 
road without stopping right in front of you. 

Is this the end? > 

His solution: “This sort of situation 
causes a good many deaths and accidents in 
Georgia. Your chance of survival depends 
on your vigor and alertness. Id rather risk 
turning over than hitting the car, 

“Remember that today there is no such 
thing as pleasure driving. Its strictly busi- 
ness and you've got to pay attention to it.” 

Professor Cox’s problem: About to make a 
left turn, you have stopped on a highway to 
let an oncoming car by. In your rearview 
mirror you see a car bearing down on you 
with the driver apparently unaware that you 
are stopped. 

Are you a sitting duck? 

His solution: Don't rush into your left 
turn. Both cars may hit you. Go off the 
road to the right, or, if you have time, just 
light out down the road. Even if your car 
is hit from behind, the crash won't be as 
bad if you're moving. Any time you sit still 
on a busy highway it’s dangerous. 

For a left turn, it would be better to pull 
off on the shoulder and wait for traffic to 
clear or go down the highway, turn around 
and come back and make a right turn in- 
stead. It may be more trouble, but it may 
save your life. 

Lieutenant Marler's problem: Going home 
from work in the afternoon rush on the ex- 
pressway, you lean over to turn the radio on 
and your car seems to wobble out of control, 
There are cars to your right and a fence to 
your left and you're going 50 miles per hour, 

Does this mean disaster? 

His solution: It probably does. You 
should remember that the slightest tilt or 
turn of the wheel at 50 miles per hour is 
much more than at a lower speed. Things 
happen fast at 50 miles per hour. Your best 
bet is the fence. 

But the thing to do is not to get yourself 
into a situation like this. It’s so unneces- 
sary, When you're traveling the express- 
ways, remember it's city traffic at high speed 
and don't let any little distractions interfere 
with what you're doing. Forget the radio 
or the briefcase that slides off the seat, and 
let that cigarette go unlighted. 

Though all these situations seem unavoid- 
able as far as you are concerned, they need 
not be, the experts say. 

What you need to practice is defensive 
driving. It means just what it says—you 
drive so that you protect yourself from the 
other fellow. 

It means analyzing traffic conditions at 
any given moment and foreseeing possible 
emergencies—and avoiding them. 
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Letter From Chairman of Stephen Foster 
= Memorial Commission 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on July 22, 
1957, in a speech before the House of 
Representatives, I opposed the newly 
imposed censorship by major radio and 
TV networks against certain musical 
compositions, These censorship meas- 
ures were made at the request of certain 
minority pressure groups. é 

The music and history of Stephen 
Foster is being perpetuated in a shrine 
known as the Stephen Foster Memorial 
at White Springs, Fla., on the banks 
of the famous Suwannee River. This 
shrine is an indication of the great re- 
spect afforded the composer’s works by 
music lovers all over the world. 

To further establish that injustice is 
being imposed by the radio and TV net- 
works, I would like to submit a letter 
from Mr. Earl Brown, chairman, Stephen 
Foster Memorial Commission, an organi- 
zation established by an act of the Flor- 
ida Legislature. 

The letter follows: 

STEPHEN FOSTER 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 
White Springs, Fla., July 24, 1957. 

Hon. Rozert L. F. SIKES, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I am pleased to note in the 
morning press your support of our position 
in regard to Florida's State song and other 
of the Stephen Foster compositions, which 
are in the process of being permanently dis- 
figured by an unofficial network committee. 

As you well know, it was by legislative 
enactment that the State of Florida adopted 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River as the 
Florida State song; and in a similar man- 
ner My Old Kentucky Home was adopted as 
the State song of Kentucky. But the im- 
portance of Foster as a composer and the 
durability of his songs goes far beyond the 
confines of the United States, as it is the 
most universally loved and used music of 
the world today, and has been for the past 
100 years. These lyrics, as originally com- 
posed, were the basis on which Foster was 
elected to the hall of fame, the only com- 
poser ever having been accorded this high 
honor. 

The memorial. we are building to Foster, 
on the banks of the Suwannee, has tremen- 
dous public approval, primarily by people 
from all sections of this Nation, as well as 
Canada and a number of foreign countries. 

At this memorial we maintain a register 
for visitors, who can sign or not, as they 
may elect. Following the signature column 
is one for remarks; and of the million four 
hundred plus people who have signed this 
register, not a single objection was raised as 
to the words of the music, the memorial, or 
the composer. In fact, all remarks are most 
complimentary and as they must be brief, 
the majority of remarks follow these trends: 

“The most wonderful thing we have visited 
in the South,” 
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“A great contribution by Florida to Ameri- 
can history with Foster's folklore music.“ 

“Beautiful and reverent.” 

“Our fourth visit and we are coming 
again.” 7 

And early this year when the President's 
wife visited the memorial she stated: “This 
is wonderful; I am going to bring my grand- 
children to see it when school is over.” 

There is absolutely nothing in the musi¢ 
of Foster that is in any way derogatory to 
the colored race; in fact, this greatest col- 
lection of American folklore music contrib- 
utes to the important place occupied by Ne- 
groes in the development of this. Nation. 

All visitors hear the music of Foster when 
they visit the memorial. And as long as Í 
am chairman of this memorial commission, 
all renditions of Foster’s music, and he com- 
posed some 200 plus, will be in the original 
lyrics, as composed by Foster and not dese- 
crated by some committee who have so easily 
fallen under tome minority group, more con- 
cerned with showing their authority than 
they sre with the preservation of this great 
music which is part of America's history- 
To my mind this music is the greatest liv- 
ing documentation of the important 
played by the Negro in the development of 
the South. 

I also call your attention to the fact that 
Stephen Collins Foster was born and reared 
in Pittsburgh and that these songs today, 
as they have for the past hundred years, 
contribute to musical programs throughout 
the world. Never before, by any person or 
group, has public expression been given to 
anything of an objectionable nature in con- 
nection with same. As one Florida journal- 
ist editorializes, “If carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, this order we suppose will sooner 
or later demand the rewriting of the Star 
Spangled Banner, on the grounds that the 
pacifists might object.” 

Your continued effort in behalf of retain- 
ing the Foster compositions as written and 
used for a hundred years, will be deeply ap- 
preciated by we of the Foster Memorial Com- 
mission who are seeking to preserve this 
greatest collection of this American folk- 
lore for posterity. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL W. Brown, Chairman, 
Stephen Foster Memorial Commission. 


Americans Work Fewer Hours for Shoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the interesting publications which we 
receive regularly is Facts and Figures on 
Footwear, published annually by the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association- 

Since shoes are one of the most com- 
mon items of wear, they are also one in- 
dex to the American standard of living- 
One of the tables in this publication 
shows that Americans work fewer hours 
to pay for the shoes they wear tha? 
workers in the same trades anywhere in 
the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
ask that this table be included in the 
RECORD: 


1957 


Hours worked for a pair of shoes 


Store clerk_...-- 
Bus driver 
Policeman ....... 


SRRERRR 


Americans can be proud that they work 
fewer hours for the shoes they wear than 
workers in the same trade in any other 
country on the face of the earth. The 
above chart is by the courtesy of the New 
York Journal-American and the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 


Political Trickery Against Independent 
Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists' 
Journal of July 15, 1957, contained an 
interesting message to its 40,000 readers 
by its executive secretary, John W. Dar- 
Bavel. ; 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists is composed of independent 
businessmen—small, medium sized, and 
large—but they are all independents, 
and most of them are small. It is an 
outstanding organization in its efforts 
to be of assistance to independent busi- 
ness and small business in particular. 
It is always on the right side on ques- 
tions affecting the national interest and 
the interest of independent business. 

Mr. Dargavel is recognized as one of 
the best friends of small business in the 
entire Nation. In addition, he is an 
Outstanding American and is always 
working in the direction of making our 
country greater by promoting and en- 
couraging the private-enterprise system. 

His message is as follows: 

A MESSAGE From THE EXECUTIVE Secrerary: 
POLITICAL TRICKERY AGAINST INDEPENDENT 
ENTERPRISE 
Dispatches from Washington, D. C., advise 

me that every bill introduced to help the 

system of small business will be left to die 
in the 85th Congress. The story as it has 
been passed along to me (and it comes from 

& reliable source) relates that the leaders 

of the Senate have been pressured by the 

White House to stall action on proposals for 

the relief of independent enterprise until 

a survey has been made by the Federal Re- 

Serve Board. 

I quote as follows a report from Wash- 
ington, D. O.: 

“The effect of the program manipulated 
by the White House is that the bankers will 
conduct the survey on the problems of small 
business in America.” 

It is downright arrogant stupidity to con- 

Clude that the independent retailers, the 

Owners of small factories, etc. should be 

bypassed in the selection of the personnel 

to conduct the proposed survey to be di- 

„tected by the Federal Reserve Board. You 


may be sure that strong protests will be lev- 
eled against the program “manipulated by 
the White House.” A 

Furthermore the proposed survey is ridic- 
ulous since the needs of the system of small 
business are known to the members of the 
House Select Committee To Conduct a Study 
and Investigation of the Problems of Small 
Business and the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, Hence it is obvious that 
the proposed survey belongs to the category 
of political trickery. 

Republican and Democratic candidates 
alike in the national election campaigns of 
1956 shouted long and loud about the des- 
perate plight of small business firms, and 
they made ironclad promises to leave nothing 
undone to help insure the survival of inde- 
pendent enterprise in America. Then, after 
the political oratory ceased and the votes 
were counted, the majority of the victorious 
candidates seemed to make haste to forget 
the pledges they made to strive in behalf of 
independent enterprise. One of the exam- 
pies in sharp focus is the evasive tactics used 
to. dodge action on relief from the overload 
of taxes levied on small business firms. 

Now it is argued that to extend assistance 
to small business firms would result irí more 
inflation, Ignored are the billions wasted 
in giveaways to foreign nations, such as 
global vaudeville shows, crusades for culture 
overseas, ad infinitum. The truth is that the 
major generator of inflation is the unre- 
strained profilgate expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The independent druggists must join in a 
drive to make it clear to the politicians that 
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the owners of small business firms refuse to 


be shunted to a corner as though they are 
expendable. Moreover, the Members of Con- 
gress must be made to understand that they 
will be held to the promises they voiced in 
support of independent enterprise in the 
campaigns of 1956, 


Cordially, j 
J. W. DARGAVEL, 
Executive Secretary. 
The Children Be Damned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ~* 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post, Saturday, July 27, ex- 
presses in a few well chosen words the 
opinion of the general public concerning 
the defeat of H. R. 1: 

Tue CHILDREN Be DAMNED 


Well, it was just like taking candy away 
from kids. Those who wanted to kill Fed- 
eral aid to school construction adopted the 
strategem of burdening it with an amend- 
ment that made its death inevitable. Their 
amendment had a pious sound. It provided 
that no Federal funds should be allotted to 
schools in districts where segregation is 
maintained. They now have the dubious 
satisfaction of knowing that they have 
barred segregation from schools that are not 
going to be built. 

There have been honest doubts among 
some legislators about the degree of Federal 
control that might stem from Federal aid. 
But the issue was not met on this basis. It 
was evaded through a cynical maneuver 
which is no salve for anyone's conscience. 

President Eisenhower and some of his 
party's leaders on Capitol Hill, lamentably, 
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party's principal leaders in the House, Repre- 
sentative Cartes Hatteck and Represent 
ative LESLIE ARENDS, voted in favor of the 
legislation, the President encouraged defeat 
of a measure that differed only in degree 
from the measure which, over and over again 
in the course of the 1956 campaign, he had 
pledged himself to promote. Two of his 
party's principal leaders in the House, Rep- 
resentative CHARLES HALLECK and Represen- 
tative Lestre ARENDS, voted in favor of the 
antisegregation rider and then voted to kill 
the bill. So, incidentally, did the new author 
of the Powell amendment, Representative 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT—thus demonstrat- 
ing clearly the maneuver. 

The consequences of this recorded indif- 
ference to public education will be felt not 
only by the children deprived of decent 
classrooms but by the whole country. Who 
can call this a “victory”? 


The Family-Size Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a let- 
ter to the editor appearing in the Cokato 
(Minn.) Enterprise of July 11, 1957, so 
forcefully states the case for the family 
farm that I want to call it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

Margaret Terning, author of the let- 
ter, has a firsthand knowledge of the 
problems facing the operators of family- 
sized farms and her indictment of pres- 
ent agricultural policies speaks for it- 
Self. 

Her letter clearly points out that the 
family-sized farm is not merely a means 
of livelihood but a way of life worth 
preserving and fostering. 


DEAR INTERESTED OBSERVER; It so happens 
that I was the person that asked Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, the question I 
quote, “How is the farmer to meet his obliga- 
tions in the face of lower farm prices and 
rising costs?” 

His answer “Seek other employment” is 
not the solution to this agricultural mess we 
are in. 

We as farmers have no intention of work- 
ing elsewhere in connection with our farm- 
ing activities. Too many farmers are doing 
just this sort of thing to keep their heads 
above water and bridge the “Benson gap.” 

It shouldn't be necessary for farmers to 
take jobs away from their city cousins. 

To reduce agricultural population will not 
reduce the production of any certain com- 
modities, It simply means that some big 
operator will buy it and push that farm 
family off the farm to seek other employ- 
ment. He will then run the same amount of 
acres plus his own and with modern equip- 
ment and scientific farming the yield will be 
larger. This is a proven fact, 

Of the $5 billion set aside for the agricul- 
tural budget the farmer received less than 
$1 billion. This isn’t a very big subsidy com- 
pared to that of other big businesses and 
industry. ° 

We should bow our heads in shame when 
we mention surplus. When the United 
States has fed all the hungry and starving 
people of other countries and 30 million un- 
derfed in the United States, then, and only 
then, if there is some left over should we 
utter the word “surplus.” 
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It doesn't do any good to send bullets 
alone—they need food too—the difference 
between life and death for many. 

Poorly managed farms have never and 
never will create a surplus, Just because a 
farm is small is no sign it is poorly managed 
and inefficient, 

Most small farmers practice thrift, efi- 
ciency, and management to the highest de- 
gree—I know, I grew up on one. 

Figures show that the largeest subsidy 
checks have been written to large-farm op- 
erators such as presidents of railroads and 
large industries who are supposed to know 
efficiency. 

According to the Department of agricul- 
ture, farm population has declined in the 
past 45 years from 32 million to 22 million, 
with the greatest reduction in the last few 
years. Forty percent of the boys born on 
the farm must find city jobs. 

In the past 25 years 1,600,000 family farms 
have disappeared. Only 13 percent of the 
total population of the United States are 
farmers. 

The large specialized farmer has no use 
for a small town because he buys his feed, 
fuel, and supplies in large quantities at such 
a low figure that the small-business man 
cannot supply him. When it comes time for 
him to sell the finished product he sells to 
a contracted market eliminating the small 
town completely. 

Summing it all up in a nutshell—when 
the family-size farm is eliminated the small 
communities such as Cokato must go too. 
This isn't what our forefathers fought and 
died for. 

Let us all join hands and fight this thing 
together—keeping the f. y-size farm and 
rural communities. 

After all this is the heart of America— 
the land of opportunity for the poor and 
humble. 

To me an unsigned editorial is like a check 
without funds. 

Yours truly, 
MARGARET TERNING. 


Europe’s Common Market and NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
while our immediate attention in the 
field of international affairs has been 
focused on such problems as the disar- 
mament negotiations and the crises in 
the Near East and north Africa, devel- 
opments have been taking place else- 
where which may have far greater long- 
range significance for the future course 
of history. These are the steps which 
have been taken in Europe this sum- 
mer toward the establishment of a com- 
mon economic market and a common 
atomic power agency. In joining prior, 
existing European institutions such as 
the Schuman plan coal and steel au- 
thority and the Council of Europe, these 
new steps should go far toward re- 
creating an integrated European society 
from the nationalistic fragments of the 
past few centuries. 

These developments have been widely 
hailed in our own press and public com- 
ments as being in fulfillment of Ameri- 
can policies and best interests. More 
thoughtful commentators, however, are 


the future of the free world has 
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pointing out that whether this is so still 
remains to be seen. 

Adlai Stevenson recently said at Ox- 
ford University, “Some Europeans re- 
gard the brighter prospects for the 
greater integration of Europe not so 
much as a means of strengthening our 
transatlantic alliance, but of escaping 
from it.” The European institutions we 
hail still apply only to little Europe, ex- 
cluding the democracies of Great Brit- 
ain, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
For the future of the Atlantic com- 
munity, which includes these free de- 
mocracies as well as Canada and the 
United States, they may create either 
grave new problems or brilliant new op- 
portunities. As we cheer these new steps 
toward union in Western Europe, let us 
also recognize that their future course 
between these two alternatives poses, in 
the form identified by Adlai Stevenson, 
an important new challenge for Ameri- 
can policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
Mr. President, a good review of this ques- 
tion, entitled “Europe’s Common Market 
and NATO,” from the magazine Freedom 
and Union for July-August 1957, 

There being nq objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EUROPE'S COMMON MARKET AND NATO 
(By Waverley Root) 


Pakts.—Almost unperceived by the general 
public, a struggle of immense importance for 
en- 
gaged among the statesmen of Europe—a 
struggle for the possession of the soul of 
their common market. Not long ago the 
foreign ministers of the six nations* which 
negotiated this economic union met in Rome 
to sign, in an atmosphere of jubilation, the 
treaties which establish it and Euratom, the 
agreement for the development of nuclear 
energy. ° 

In the nations of the Atlantic community, 
the tendency has been to regard this achieye- 
ment with rather undiscriminating satisfac- 
tion as a forward step in international co- 
operation which, since it has occurred within 
the group of states of the Atlantic partner- 
ship, means automatically a strength 
of ties for their whole community. A more 
searching inspection of the present status 
and future possibilities of the common mar- 
ket does not bear out the assumption that 
this necessarily results. It could mean that, 
but, on the other hand, it could mean just 
the opposite. 

“Some Europeans,” Adlai E. Stevenson said 
at Oxford University on May 24, “regard the 
brighter prospects for the greater integra- 
tion of Europe not so much as a means of 
strengthening our transatlantic alliance, but 
of escaping from it. I see nothing wicked 


about the idea of a third force, but it does 


seem a little foolish. There is not such a 
margin of strength on our side of the Iron 
Curtain that we can afford to split up.” 
About the sare time a devoted “Euro- 
pean,” Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak, was 
telling the press, on the occasion of his 
entry into office as Secretary General of 
NATO, “For me, a strong Europe will be a 
good partner for the Atlantic alliance.” 
Thus he seemed to be saying, perhaps am- 


biguously and certainly cautiously, that there 


was no conflict between European union in 
the common market and European partici- 
pation in the Atlantic community, 


ì Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands and West Germany. 
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The fact is that the exact role which 
common market Europe is to play remains 
to be determined by the tug and pull of 
cross-purposes which Is now going on. It is 
not yet clear whether the common market 
will evolve into a European grouping which 
will become a rival to the Atlantic commu- 
nity, with a tendency to secession, or a 
potent partner in it. 

One of the several different ways in which 
the opposing conceptions of common market 
Europe can be described was presented not 
long ago in the influential Paris morning 
paper, Figaro, in an article. called Making 
Europe, by France's elder statesman and 
former Ambassador, André Francois-Poncet. 

“At the present time,” he wrote, “two con- 
ceptions of Europe are confronting each 
other. They may be summed up in the 
words cooperation and integration. The 
cooperators remain attached to he principle 
of national sovereignty. * * me formula 
to which they remain faithful is that of 
coalitions, of alliances. * * * The integral- 
ists * * * desire the formation of a supra- 
national legislative and executive power, 
arising from direct election by the people. 
through universal suffrage, of a European 
parliament and government. * * * It is only 
under the form which they desire to give it 
that a federal Europe would take on an 
aspect entirely new and would appear as 4 
revolutionary phenomenon, really changing 
the face of the world.” He concluded: “It 
is not to be doubted that the supranation- 
alists are the true Europeans.” 

It seems not to be doubted, in addition. 
that they are the exclusive Europeans—the 
Europeans, that is, who, under the guise of 
a somewhat spurious supranationality, are 
really moving, toward not a broader inter- 
nationalism, but a new shared nationalism. 
They are willing to accept so-called suprana- 
tionalism for their limited group; but it is 

on terms which in practice prevent other 
nations from joining them and tend there- 
fore to establish a little Europe, instead of 
taking a step toward a broader union. 

For some proponents of this Little Europe: 
its organization as that third force which 
Adlai Stevenson thought “a little foolish” 15 
clearly a conscious aim. They see the indi- 
vidual countries of Europe as helpless be- 
tween the two great non-European powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
They seek to restore to Europe the strength 

_that was once hers by uniting her separate 
nations, into one super-nation which will be 
able to deal on more or less equal terms with 
the two giants. Their point of view obvi- 
ously implies a splitting away from the At- 
lantic Community, or at least a split within 
it. 

Other proponents of this six-power Europe 
may not concede that it is incompatible with 
full partnership in the Atlantic Alliance: 
holding that a multiple-nation unit as well 
as a number of single-nation units can re- 
main within NATO, in spirit as well as in 
form. But it appears to many observers that 
such a development will automatically tend 
to divorce Little Europe from the Atlantic 
Community, by excluding from future mem- 
bership in, or cooperation with, the common 
market other nations devoted to the broader 
Atlantic Alllance—and first of all, Britain. 

The exclusive aspects of the coal-steel 
community, whose complete governmental 
machinery of executive, legislative, and ju- 
diciary is to be extended to the common 
market and Euratom, has kept Britain from 
belonging to that organization as a full- 
fledged member, though she has cooperated 
with it closely. In the same way, it was 
planned that it should cooperate with the 
common market through the device of a free 
trade zone to which both the common mar- 
ket countries and Britain should belong—t? 
be followed presumably by other nations, 
particularly those of the sterling bloc, But 
to many Britons it a already that the 
provisions of the treaties signed at Rome 
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include some which threaten to drive a 
Wedge between the United Kingdom and the 
British Commonwealth, making its coopera- 
tion in a free trade zone extremely difficult. 

Faced with the possibility of the consti- 

tution of a little Europe from which they 
would be frozen out, the British have 
countered with their grand design. Thus 
while the struggle to determine the direc- 
tion which a Europe partially united in the 
common market will take can be envisaged 
as a conflict between limited supranation- 
ism and unlimited confederationism; it can 
also be regarded as a struggle between the 

Concepts of a little Europe and the grand 

design, And from still another point of 

View, it emerges as a rivalry between a pos- 

sible future Europe which will be independ- 

ent of NATO and a possible future Europe 
Which will be integrated with NATO. 
The British grand design might seem a 
Ogical suggestion even if there were no 
Struggle to determine the future nature of 
COmmon-market Europe. There are at 
Present half a dozen major European 
Broupings, each with its own bureaucracy. 
and several of them with more or less well 
developed governmental organisms. Their 
interests and functions overlap and often 
the same men represent their governments 
in several of these organizations and find 
themselves discussing much the same prob- 
lems one week under the aegis, say, of the 
_ Organization for European Economic Co- 
Operation and the next week at the Council 
Of Europe. It would be an obvious economy 
Of effort if these existing bits and pieces of 
international government were united under 
One statutory roof. 
The little Europeans also agree on the 
advantage of such a union. They would 
like to produce a tighter Europe, presenting 
not only a common customs front to the 
Test of the world, but also a common gen- 
eral economic front, and even a common 
Political front. To this end they might 
& together purely European organiza- 
tions, but they would not go outside the 

ers of Europe. Where the British differ 
from them is that their grand design in- 
Cludes NATO and envisages a tighter union 
ot Europe and the United States and Canada. 

A Europe tailored to the grand design 
Would remain an inseparable part of the At- 
lantic community. A Europe inspired by the 
Concept of the “little Europeans’ might 
Conceivably put an end to the efficacy of the 
Atlantic Alliance, For if a third force Europe 
Were to develop, it would derive its own par- 
Cel of force only by subtracting it from the 
two reservoirs of force now in existence, the 
Soviet Union and its satellites on one hand, 
the United States and its partners in NATO 
on the other. 

! BRITAIN ALARMED 

This prospect is particularly alarming to 

tain, but not to Britain alone, If Britain 
is barred from cooperation with the common 
Market, by the imposition as the price of 
entry of conditions which it is unable to ac- 
cept, it will find itself shut out from a mar- 

et to which its competitor in many fields, 

any, will have free access. This is by 

no means an unpleasant prospect for Ger- 

Many, whose “little European“ derive 
Strength from it. 

France and Great Britain are in disagree- 
Ment on at least two major factors in the 
common market free trade zone scheme—the 
{clusion in it of French overseas territories, 
to which Britain objects, and the possibility 
Of granting to British agriculture the same 
_ Privileges won by French agriculture, to 

Which France objects. Only Italy, a faith- 
Tul follower of United States and Atlantic 
— Policies, can be counted upon for 

om — 
ehearted Opposition to “little Euro: 


The possibility of being frozen out of Eu- 
Boe economically is alarming primarily to 
itain alone. Other possibilities which 
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seem implicit in the development of a third 
force little Europe may alarm the whole At- 
lantic community and the entire world. 

At the present moment the effort to pre- 
vent an eventual suicidal resort to the atomic 
bomb is taking the form of an initial at- 
tempt to restrict the spread of atomic weap- 
ons. It is difficult enough to arrive at agree- 
ment to spike the nuclear arm among the 
three existing atomic powers; its acquire- 
ment by new nations would increase the dif- 
ficulties. French delegate Jules Moch, rep- 
resenting the continental nation which is 
closest to achieving production of atomic 
weapons, has already warned the London dis- 
armament conference that if the present 
atomic powers fail to agree on stopping fur- 
ther tests, France will go ahead with the de- 
velopment of the bomb, 

This declaration takes on added signifi- 
cance against the background of various re- 
ports that France and Germany, the latter 
bound by treaty to eschew atomic weapons 
for herself, have considered plans for Joint 
development of atomic weapons, and that the 
Krupp interests plan a plant for the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, one of whose necessary byproducts 
will be plutonium, an ingredient of atomic 
bombs. It is in fact difficult to conceive of a 
third force Europe failing to arm itself with 
atomic weapons. In an atomic world, what 
meaning could the word force“ have for a 
group without them? 


TIME AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


In the contest which is now going on be- 
tween those whose policies seem destined to 
create a little Europe, excluding probably 
even Britain, and those who want to create a 
common market capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, an important factor seems to be tim- 
ing. Certain experts of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation devoted 
to the extension of international cooperation 
are at this moment working feverishly to 
harmonize the common-market treaties with 
the plan for a free-trade zone, in the hope of 
reaching an agreement which Britain can 
sign simultaneously with the ratification of 
the common-market treaties. This may in- 
solve some modifications of those treaties. 
Ratification would then become an explicit 
recognition of the character of common- 
market Europe as open to expansion. 

The little Europeans, on the contrary, are 
arguing that the question of modifying the 
terms of the common-market agreement 
should not be raised before its ratification. 
To do so, they argue, might imperil the 
chances of acceptance of an understanding 
which was originally achieved only with 
great difficulty. 

It is true that drafting the common- 
market treaties was a long and arduous 
process. But the thesis of the little Euro- 
peans may be a trifle disingenuous. For 
what the OEEC negotiators who are press- 
ing for quick agreement on the statute for 
a free trade zone attached to the common 
market fear most is precisely that, if ratifi- 
cation occurs before agreement is reached, 
the treaties will be frozen in their present 
form. Future changes—and consequently 
future expansion—will become all but im- 
possible. 

The common-market treaties will, in the 
almost unanimous opinion of observers, be 
ratified this year. But what will the six 
parliaments be ratifying? Will they be 
voting for an open-ended economic organi- 
gation, internationally minded and seeking 
further expansion in cooperation with the 
Atlantic community? Or will they be vote 
ing for a restricted political group which 
would seem necessarily destined, whether all 
its supporters are aware of that fact or not, 
to move in the direction of a third force 
little Europe, possibly detached from the 
Atlantic community? What kind of Europe 
is common-market Europe to be? That is 
the issue which is being fought out now, 
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and whatever the decision, it is Impossible 
not to agree with a further observation 
which Mr. Spaak made at his press confer- 
ence: “If the parliaments ratify the com- 
mon market and Euratom, 1957 will be a 
decisive year for Europe.” 


Mit Simms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp two 
editorials from Arizona papers comment- 
ing upon the life and contribution of 
the late Honorable Mit Simms. Mit 
Simms was one of the pioneers of Arizona 
and was a member of the Arizona Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1910. Mr. 
Simms died at the age of 84, while a 
member of the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission. During the greater part of his 
life Mit Simms was one of the public 
officials of Arizona either at the county 
or State level. For his service to the 
well-being of the State that he loved so 
much, the people of Arizona will always 
be grateful. The editorials follow: 
[From the Phoenix Gazette of July 24, 1957] 

LONG PUBLIC SERVICE 

Mit Simms, who died on Monday just a 
month short of his 84th birthday, had a 
political career that spanned the period of 
Arizona statehood to date. As Graham 
County's representative at the Arizona Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1910, he helped 
draft the State's basic law. Only two of the 
convention group now survive, 

Mr. Simms came to Arizona in 1898, when 
many of the conditions of pioneer days ex- 
isted. He entered ranching in Graham 
County, served as county recorder, and then 
became the second man to hold the office of 
State treasurer. He had also been secretary 
of state. 

But his best-known public service came 
Jate in life. In 1948, he was elected to the 
State corporation commission and had served 
on that body ever since. He was a veteran 
of its political storms as control changed 
hands on the three-member group, responsi- 
ble only to the provisions of the constitution. 

His death ends a long and faithful public 
service to a State which has changed greatly 
since he sat among its founding fathers. e 


[From the Arizona Republic of July 24, 1957] 
PIONEER POLITICIAN 
The death of Mit Simms severs one of 


Arizona’s few remaining personal ties with 


the days when Arizona became a State. Mr. 
Simms was 1 of the 3 surviving members of 
the Arizona constitutional convention of 
1910. 

Mr. Simms, who came to Arizona from 
Alabama in 1898, not only was a ploneer 
rancher and farmer, but devoted a great 
part of his life to public office. He became 
the second State treasurer of Arizona and 
has been almost continually in one public 
office or another since that day. 

In his last public office, he was a member 
of the State corporation commission, te 
which he originally was elected in 1948. 

The men who devoted so many years of 
thelr life to public office in the days since 
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‘Arizona became a State are due considerable 
eredit for the great and fine community that 
has developed in this southwest desert. Mit 
Simms deserves to be numbered in this 


group. 


The International Geophysical Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year commenced 
July 1. I read an article over the week- 
end by Dr. Laurence M. Gould. Dr. 
Gould is president of Carleton College, 
is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the United States National Committee 
for the International Geophysical Year, 
chairman of the subcommittee on Ant- 
arctica, and director of the United 
States International Geophysical Year 
Antarctica program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the American Scholar, summer 1957] 
The International Geophysical Year 
(By Laurence M. Gould) 


Man's most ambiticus program in inter- 
national scientific cooperation begins July 1, 
1957, and will continue through December 31, 
1958. Destined to be a great landmark in the 
history of science, this program is known as 
the International Geophysical Year (IGY). 

Geophysics has had a long period of in- 
cubation, Since the time of his earliest 
speculations about his world, man has been 
measuring the earth, recording data about its 
climate, its oceans, and other geophysical 
phenomena; yet even now, in the middle of 
the 20th century, our records in all flelds of 
geophysics are fragmentary and local. The 
various fields are so intermeshed that no 
single discipline can advance indefinitely, 
All, in turn, are dependent upon the tools de- 
veloped by the physicist and the engineer. 
Except for the electronic instrumentation 
now available, the present effort could not 
even have been considered. But now our 
total knowledge in geophysics, combined 
with advances in related fields and the avail- 
ability of new tools, insures the success of 
the IGY. 

Geophysics is the application of the tools 
of physics to the study of the earth and its 
atmosphere. All of man’s major activities 
are inextricably bound up with the geophys- 
ical sciences. To a large extent they are 
the determining factors in such fields as 
agriculture, transportation, and communica- 
tion of all sorts. Because of his eyer- 
increasing mobility, man must know more 
and more about his environment; safety 
on land, sea, and in the air depends upon 
better forecasting of the weather, better 
knowledge of usable radio frequencies, and 
better knowledge of the upper air for trans- 
portation and guided-missile flight. 

Geophysics presents quite different prob- 
lems from those of the laboratory sciences. 
The nuclear physicist can go into his labora- 
‘tory and perform experiments at will, but in 
geophysics the laboratory is the world itself. 
Nature performs the experiments; man 
makes the observations. Because all geo- 
physical phenomena are related in one way 
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or another to solar activity, the interval 
1957-58 was selected for the IGY, as solar 
activity will be near the top of its 1l-year 
cycle at that time. 

The present international effort was an- 
ticipated by the first polar year in 1882-83 
and the second polar year in 1932-33. Both 
of these involved but a few nations and 
were restricted to the north-polar region; 
yet the results of the first gave us our first 
definitive data about the aurora and the 
basis for all subsequent research. During 
the second, studies of the ionosphere by 
newly developed techniques gave rise to 
communications data that have been estl- 
mated to haye a value in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

During the forthcoming IGY more than 
5.000 scientists from 66 countries will be 
observing the same phenomena from sta- 
tions all over the world. An important re- 
sult should be the greatest breakthrough to 
date in a fundamental understanding of 
such major phenomena as ionospheric ac- 
tivity and atmospheric circulation. 

The IGY is under the direct sponsorship 

of the International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU), the chief continuing inter- 
national scientific organization. In 1952, 
the council established the Comité Spécial 
de l'Année Géophysique Internationale 
(CSAGI) to plan and carry out the IGY 
program. 
Each of the 56 nations participating in the 
IGY has an adhering body appointed to carry 
out its program, In the United States the 
total effort is supported in three ways. The 
National Academy of Sciences is the agency 
responsible for planning and directing the 
total scientific program. ‘The National Sci- 
ence Foundation, as the fiscal agent, has 
assumed the responsibility for securing Fed- 
eral appropriations to finance the program. 
The Department of Defense is supplying 
logistic support for the expeditions to Ant- 
arctica and the launching mechanisms for 
rockets and the earth satellite vehicle. 

As the United States adhering body to 
ICSU, the National Academy of Science es- 
tablished the United States National Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. Joseph 
Kaplan. This Committee is a group of dis- 
tinguished geophysicists who, in turn, are 
assisted by panels of experts in each of the 
disciplines. Some three hundred experts 
from private and public institutions are 
involved. 

Answers to many questions of both theo- 
retical and cal importance will be 
sought during the IGY. What is the rela- 
tionship between long-range radio transmis- 
sion and sun spots and solar flares? Is the 
earth's climate changing? Where do cosmic 
rays come from? These are but samples of 
the kinds of questions inherent in the IGY., 

The particular geophysical phenomena to 
be studied by way of finding answers are 
aurora and air glow, cosmic rays, geomag- 
netism, glaciology, ionospheric physics, longi- 
tude and latitude, meteorology, oceanogra- 
phy. seismology, gravity, and solar activity, 

Atmospheric studies will be greatly ex- 
tended beyond all previous records by the 
programs in rocketry and satellites. At least 
600 rockets and 6 small earth-circling satel- 
lites with highly specialized instruments will 
be launched, 

The earth satellite program is the most 
dramatic and most publicized aspect of 
the whole IGY. The mere announcement 
of the program gave rise to much speculation 
about man being on the threshold of space 
flight. Such speculations have little relation 
to present realities. The earth satellite will 
really be an extension of rocketry explora- 
tion and has been aptly described as a 
“long playing rocket.” 

Each of the six satellites will have special 
instruments which will tele-radio back to 
earth new and important data about such 
phenomena as the density of the outer at- 
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mosphere, the fluctuations and Intensities of 
cosmic rays, fluctuations of the earth’s mag- 
netic fields, more accurate measurements of 
longitude and latitude, and so on. í 

During the IGY a great variety of sur- 
face obseryations will be carried out on 3 
continuing basis. In addition, 3 to 5 regular 
world days will be set aside each month for 
certain more difficult and specialized obser- 
vations. Likewise, 10-day intervals of highly 
concentrated meteorological observations 
following the summer and winter solstices 
and the spring and fall equinoxes will be 
scheduled as World Meteorological Intervals. 

A number of world archive and datum 
centers will be established to organize and 
make available to scientists all over the world 
as promptly as possible the data acquired 
as the results of the IGY measurements and 
obseryations, 

The total scientific is of such 
magnitude and complexity that only a few 
major relationships can be pointed out in 
this brief account. Each special field is char- 
acterized by its global nature and its re- 
lationship to solar activity, for solar radia- 
tion in electromagnetic and particle form is 
the major source of energy for the earth's 
eee and is responsible for all types 

e. 

The fields of meteorology, oceanography, 
and glaciology have very special interrela- 
tionships, for they involve the earth's store 
of water. Water exists in the atmosphere 
as vapor; in frozen form as glaciers, snow. 
and ice sheets; and in water as rivers, lakes, 
seas, and the oceans. There is a continuous 
process of interchange among these deposi- 
tories, and all of them are related to the 
circulation of the atmosphere and the heat 
budget of the earth. 

The atmosphere provides the ingredients 
of oxygen and moisture which sustain life. 
It further makes that life possible by shield- 
ing us from dangerous cosmic radiations and 
solar radiations that might be lethal. But 
no other property of the atmosphere is quite 
as important as its motion. In a windless 
world the tropics would become intolerably 
hot and the rest of the earth unbearably 
cold. The life of the planet as we know it 
depends upon the distribution of heat and 
moisture by wind. The atmosphere is the 
working fluid of a great heat engine driven 
y the sun that picks up heat in the tropics 
and it in the polar regions. Be- 
tween latitudes 38° north and 38° south the 
earth receives more radiation than it keeps- 
Beyond these latitudes there is a deficit with 
the resulting major exchange of air masses. 
There is still much that is not known about 
the manner in which this exchange takes 
place, 

Oceanography Is second only to the atmos- 
phere in conditioning weather and climate. 
For the first time in man's history we shall 
be able to make simultaneous measurements 
of the fluctuations in sea level all over the 
world. This is the most effective means of 
studying the weather of the oceans. We 
know that the major movement of the oceans 
is roughly like that of the atmosphere. The 
cold waters from the polar regions move 
slowly along the ocean bottoms toward thé 
lower latitudes, where they rise, become 
warm, and then proceed from the tropics 
polarward. Within this general circulation 
there are all sorts of ramifications yet to be 
studied. Surprisingly little is known about 
the deep currents of the oceans. 

One of the intriguing problems In ocean- 
ography and meterorology relates to the con- 
tent of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. 
Carbon dioxide is one of the atmosphere’ ` 
principal ingredients which enables it to re- 
tain solar heat for the earth. It is the nor- 
mal result of combustion. If we continue to 
burn up our fossil fuels of coal, ofl, and gas 
at the present rate, within 50 to 75 years the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
may be doubled. Should this happen, mag- 
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Rolias might bloom in Greenland again. 
But there are some unknown factors which 
Would alter such a situation. We do not 

how rapidly carbon dioxide is absorbed 
by the oceans and by the various masses of 
Blacial ice. Measurements will be made dùr- 
ing the IGY. 

During the great ice age, glaciers covered 
More than 30 percent of the surface of the 
earth. Even today they cover more than 10 
Percent of it. Our studies in glaciology will 
sive us our first world views of the variation 
Of glaciers. This will reveal much about 
Past climates and help us to develop a yard- 
Stick for long-range forecasts in the future, 
for glaciers are very sensitive indicators of 
Climatic changes. 

The ionosphere, geomagnetism, cosmic 
Tays, and the aurora are so related that a 
Study of one involve a study of the rest. 
All have direct relations to solar activity and 
Tadio blackouts, 

The ionosphere is the rarified ionized part 
Of the atmosphere from 50 to 250 miles above 

surface of the earth. In somewhat the 
same way a mirror reflects light, the iono- 
Sphere reflects radio waves making possible 
Tadio telephony and navigation and long- 
è radio communication. One expert has 
Stated that the long-time equivalent value 
Of the ionosphere is in excess of $10 billion. 
While most of the earth’s magnetic field 
ates in the solid core of the earth, the 
Major variations and fluctuations stem from 
electric currents in the ionosphere. 

The earth’s atmosphere is constantly bom- 
bardea by electrically charged particles from 
Suter space, most of which are believed to be 
Protons. The high-speed particles produce 
cosmic rays while the relatively slow-speed 
Particles produce (1) onospheric storms, (2) 

etic storms, and (3) the aurora, the 
luinous trace of the charged particles where 
they are funneled into the earth's atmos- 
Phere over the magentic poles. 

e observations in many geophysical 
fields will yield new data about the sun, 
Special attention will be devoted to the study 
Of solar flares, coronal activity, and sun spots. 
Values for longitude and latitude are much 
ue accurate than is generally assumed. 

Ven today we do not know within a matter 
Of several hundred feet how far apart the 
de mente are or where certain islands may 

More precise determinations of longi- 
tude and latitude will be made at 20 IGY 
Stations around the world. Such more exact 
data have immediate practical application in 

use of guided missiles whether for pur- 
Ares destruction or for purposes of trans- 

on. 
ro Ost IGY programs will be carried out at 
Ng established stations or at new ones in 
ly accessible regions. Antarctica presents 
è problems because of its inhospitable 
climate and its inaccessibility. The logistic 
iubbport for our farflung Antarctic IGY activ- 
1 85 Provided by the Department ot Defense 
even now one of the greatest achievements 
th the history of polar exploration. Under 
© able leadership of Rear Adm. George 
ek, the commanding officer of Task Force 
ang erations Deep Freeze No. 1 (1955-56) 
lah No. 2 (1956-57) have successfully estab- 
to ed our six scientific bases, including one 
be operated jointly with New Zealand, in 
ition’ to the naval operational base at 
1205 urdo Sound. Byrd Station at 80° south, 
at West, and the Amundsen-Scott Station 
tee South Pole are the first permanent 
wer or winter stations ever established in 

tarctica 


lo, addition to the United States, the fol- 
con 8 countries plan to have stations on the 
A tinent or on islands near tt: Argentina, 
tain, Belgium, Chile, France, Great Bri- 
Atri Japan, New Zealand, Norway, South 
ton” and Soviet Russia. There will be a 
Ant, ot some 54 stations in the overall 
arctic program. While the problems of 
Trying out the observations in the Inter- 
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national Geophysical Year in Antarctica are 
formidable, yet the results will be of major 
importance because it is the largest unoc- 
cupied area of the globe. Most flelds of 
geophysics now demand for completeness 
specific data that are available only from 
observations on the polar continent. 

Special studies in magnetism are possible 
because of the location of the magnetic and 
geomagnetic poles on the Antarctic conti- 
nent. Only on Antarcfica can the aurora 
australis be fully observed. 

Solar radiation is assumed to be the prin- 
cipal agent in breaking up atoms to form the 
ionosphere. Our base at the South Pole will 
discover what happens to the ionosphere 
when there is no direct solar radiation for 6 
months. Does it thin out almost to the 
point of disappearance? Does it descend 
much below 50 miles above the surface of 
the earth? 

The magnetic field of the earth is the chief 
instrument for analyzing cosmic rays. The 
Trays are bent in such a way that the low- 
energy rays can only enter in high latitudes 
near the magnetic poles. The connections 
between solar effects and cosmic rays are 
more conspicuous for low-energy rays than 
for others. Observations in the far south 
and the far north may therefore reveal new 
fundamental facts on the origin of cosmic 
rays, 

The hub of the atmospheric circulation for 
the Southern Hemisphere is located on 
Antarctica, but whether or not it coincides 
with the South Geographic Pole is but one 
of many meteorological questions that await 
solution. The Antarctica icecap is the 
world’s greatest cold weather factor; but 
whether the great masses of cold air which 
form there play an active part in the general 
atmospheric circulation of the earth or 
whether they are largely sealed off from the 
rest of the atmosphere is not known. 

More than half a century ago Simpson, a 
meteorologist on the first Scott expedition, 
pointed out that from time to time great 
pressure waves or surges of air spread out 
from what is now the general neighborhood 
of Byrd Station. Whether Simpson's as- 
sumptions are valid we still do not know, 
though later meteorologists have shown 
that some polar outbreaks of air can com- 
pletely disrupt midlatitude circulation. 

So fundamental are the relationships be- 
lieved to be between Antarctic atmospheric 
circulation and that of the rest of the world 
that three meridional chains of stations are 
being establistied between the South and 
the North Poles. One roughly parallels the 
meridians of 70°. to 80° west, one follows 
10° east, and a third parallels 140° east. 
Precise, carefully synchronized observations 
can thus be made which should give us de- 
finitive data on the interchange of air masses 
between the tropics and the polar regions. 

A unique phase of the glaciological pro- 
gram in Antarctica will be measurements of 
the thickness of the great icecap. Inasmuch 
as an estimated 90 percent of the world's 
land ice is on Antarctica, the thickness of 
the ice and changes in its volume are not 
merely matters of interest to the glaciolog- 
ist alone. The return of but a few feet of 
thickness of ice as melt water to the oceans 
would have serious effects in many places; 
and if all the ice were melted into the sea, 
its level would rise from 150 to 200 feet. 
All the world's seaports and much of its most 
densely populated areas would be submerged. 
Great changes in volume of Antarctic ice 
have occurred in the past and such changes 
may occur again, but they will not do so with 
catastrophic speed. 

Arctic ice masses have been melting at 
such a rapid rate during the 20th century 
that if the rate continues to the end of 
the century, ships will easily navigate the now 
ice-clogged Arctic Ocean. Whether similar 
melting conditions obtain in Antarctica now, 
we do not know, although looking back over 
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a long period of time we find evidence that 
the Antarctic icecap was at one time at least 
1,000 feet thicker than now. 

The IGY is a good example of a new ap- 
proach to world unity. The geophysicist is 
inevitably a truly international scientist. 
All considerations other than purely scien- 
tifle ones are omitted. For instance, the 
complicated matter of claims in Antarctica 
is forgotten as the United States, Soviet 
Russia, Britain, France and eight other na- 
tions cooperate in the first comprehensive 
exploration ever made of this single polar 
continent. In similar fashion the satellites 
to be launched as part of the United States’ 
IGY program will orbit around the earth 
without regard to any nation’s rights to air 
tga ele territories, and no questions will 

raised. 


California Would Pay Out, Not Receive, 
Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, when the Federal-aid school- bill 
was before the House of Representatives, 
I voted against this bill because I did not 
feel that it met the proper requirements 
and the allocations under the provisions 
of the law were not set forth as I believe 
they should be. 

I do not feel that the statistics gath- 
ered regarding the need for construction 
were based on the need that might exist 
3 years from now. I have introduced a 
bill, H, R. 8885, which would return to 
various States of the Union 1 percent of 
the income and corporate taxes paid by 
each State for a period of 3 years, at 
which date such requirements would 
cease to exist. I feel this bill would meet 
the requirements of most States. 


To give you some idea of the thinking 
of the people of California, I herewith 
quote an editorial from the Petaluma 
Argus-Courier, dated Thursday, July 18, 
1957: 

CALIFORNIA WovuLp Pay Out, Nor RECEIVE, 
FEDERAL Alb 

Instead of getting Federal ald, California 
would have to pay for some 441 schoolrooms 
in other States if H. R. 1, currently at issue 
in Washington, is not killed in the House of 
Representatives, S. J. Arnold, general mans- 
ger of the California Taxpayers’ Association, 
pointed out the other day. 

H. R. 1 proposes to start a $300-million-a- 
year program of Federal aid for school con- 
struction. The bill, as amended, would cost 
California about $29,430,000 the first year, 
to get back the $16,211,000 it would allot to 
California. The difference—#13,200,000—is 
equal to the cost of 441 classrooms at $30,000 
per classroom, he said. Many of the States 
that would benefit have said they prefer to 
take care of their own school-construction 
Work. 

“California has the biggest school-housing 
problem and is doing the most to meet the 
problem of any State in the Nation,“ Arnold 
declared. “We are already meeting our 
school-housing problems without the con- 
trols, redtape, and unnecessary costs which 
must inevitably go with sending money to 


Washington and then getting part of it back 
as Federal aid. 
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“Unless the people of California and the 
other States get up in arms against this pro- 
posal for school construction, the public 
schools of this country are likely to find 
themselves saddled with one more unneces- 
sary program of Federal aid—and all the 
rules and regulations that accompany Fed- 
eral money.” 

Strong talk to the Members of Congress is 
called for now, if the threat of Federal con- 
trol of school construction under H. R. 1 is 
to be averted. 


Preserving Democracy on the Battlefields 
Is Not Sufficient To Insure It to All of 
Our Citizens at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been deeply disturbed by the ac- 
tions which have been occurring to 
weaken and water down and destroy the 
effectiveness of the civil-rights bill. I 
sincerely believe it is time for some blunt 
speaking. The House has overwhelm- 
ingly passed this bill, in the expectation 
that it could be used to further protect 
the right of all citizens.. The House 
must stand fast on this and assure final 
enactment of a bill which really has 
meaning—not a shadow bill with no sub- 
stance. 


Earlier this year, I was impressed by 


the combined action of representatives 
of many veterans’ groups in Philadelphia 
in joining in a demand for meaningful 
civil-rights legislation. The meeting was 
arranged by the veterans’ committee 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Participating were 
representatives of American Legion 
posts, Veterans of Foreign War posts, 
and of the Jewish War Veterans. 

It was the consensus of this group of 
veterans that the freedoms inherent in 
the democracy for which we have fought 
are just as applicable to our brothers in 
the South as they are to us in the North. 

The group deplored what it termed “the 
wave of terror and lawlessness which pre- 
vents large numbers of our fellow Amer- 
icans from enjoying even the most basic 
civil rights,” and urged enactment of 
legislation along the lines of the pending 


> civil-rights bill. 


I was advised by Mr. Ernest H. Flem- 
ing, chairman of the veterans committee 
of the Philadelphia branch, NAACP, 
who sent this information to me, that: 

We take this position because of our con- 
victions which sustained us on the battle- 
fields where we have fought to preserve de- 
mocracy for all Americans regardless of race, 
religion, or national origin. 


Mr. Fleming added: 

Recent events, as well as those in the past, 
have demonstrated to us that preserving 
democracy on the battlefields is not sufficient 
to insure it to all of our citizens at home. 
It remains, therefore, for you to help win the 
final victory of freedom for the individual 
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American by seeing to it that effective civil- 
rights legislation is enacted at this session of 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to present 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, for the attention of Members of both 
Houses, and in the hope it may have the 
effect of helping to bring into focus the 
necessity of effective civil-rights legisla- 
tion as warranted by the sacrifice of 
veterans of all races in defending our 
constitutional freedoms, the full list of 
those who participated in the Veterans’ 
Harmony Conference at Philadelphia 
earlier this year at which this position 
was taken. The list is as follows: 
CONFERERS ATTENDING VETERANS’ HARMONY 

CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY VETERANS’ COM- 

MITTEE, PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, NAACP 

1 NAACP OFFICIALS 

Clarence Mitchell, director, Washington 
bureau; Dr. J. Greene, president, 
Philaediphia branch; Charles A. Shorter, 
executive secretary, Philadelphia branch, 

VETERANS’ COMMITTEE 

Ed. R. Harris, I. Max Martin, Eugene W, 
Jones, Harold L. Pilgrim, John R. E. Searles, 
Harvey N. Schmidt, Ernest H. Fleming, 
chairman. 

SECOND ARMY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Lt. Col, De Haven Hinkson, USAR (re- 
tired). ' 


AMERICAN LEGION POSTS 


Charles W. Polk, commander, Cornish, No. 
292; Frank Guess, Cornish, No. 292; Clifford 
O. Richards, W. Hopkins, No. 881; Carl D. 
Waller, Crispus Attucks, No. 151; Lewis Tay- 
ale, Crispus Attucks, No. 151. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS 


Benjamin Brown, commander, 
Lang Post, 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS POSTS 


Joseph R, Acey, Shipp, No. 42; Patrick Cole- 
man, Shipp, No. 42; Stanley Collins, Shipp, 
No, 42; Fred Bassett, Shipp, No. 42; Isaac 
Saunders, Shipp, No. 42; Franklin Tucker, 
Slowe, No. 3090; Prancis Morris, Slowe, No. 
3090; Alfred F. Howard, Slowe, No. 3090; 
Wadell Lawhorne, Slowe, No. 3090; James 
McDaniels, Slowe, No. 3090. 


Cutler- 


Equal Rights for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr, DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, in his 
message to Congress on January 16, 
1957—House Document No. 16—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated: 

The platforms of both major parties have 
advocated an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to insure equal rights for women. I 
believe that the Congress should make cer- 
tain that women are not denied equal rights 
with men. 


Mrs. Sr. Grogcx, the Representative 
from New York, has introduced House 
Joint Resolution 127, which is now pend- 
ing before a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, which would do as 
Mr. Eisenhower recommended, 

This proposal is well known to most 
of the Members of this House, and is 
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similar to legislation which has been 
introduced in the Congress since 1923, 
following the adoption of the equal- 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

A number of nationwide organizations 
are working for its adoption, including 
among others: National Women’s Party; 
National Federation of Business 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

I recommend the enactment of this 
legislation to all of my colleagues in the 
House. 


The Retirement of Fred W. Blaisdell, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Better Govern- 
ment Association of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
the other day with regret that Fred W. 
Blaisdell is retiring after 19 years 95 
executive director of the Better Gover? 
ment Association of Chicago. My re- 
gret is that the people of Chicago are 
losing the full-time services of an able 
and conscientious man who has guard 
the public's interest and welfare. On the 
other hand I am happy that Mr. Blais- 
dell, after a lifetime of service can at 
last retire and devote some of his time 
to his own enjoyment. 

Fred Blaisdell is one of those unusual 
persons who has given of himself and 
his means without stint or murmur over 
a long period of years. 

Without regard to party affiliation. 
Mr. Blaisdell and his committee hel 
screen candidates for public office to de- 
termine their qualifications for thé 
offices they sought in the best interests 
of the citizenry. 

Mr. Blaisdell, at the age of 76, is finally 
retiring from active public life. But 
even in retirement he has promised 
continue as a consultant to the Better 
Government Association and will in 
way continue to serve his fellow citizens 
ably and well. 1 

To his many other well-wishers, 
would like to add my voice to extend con” 
gratulations for a job well done, and ® 
hope for a long and continuously frui 
life. 

I take this opportunity to place in the 
Recorp of the Congress the follo 
editorial from the Chicago Daily News on 
Mr. Blaisdell’s retirement: 

At 76, and after 19 years as executive ai- 
rector of the Better Government 
tion of Chicago, Fred W. Blaisdell is leaving 
that post. He will remain as a consultan? 
while his successor, George E. Mahin, takes 
over the reins, 

An earnest student of the theory and prac 
tice of democratic government in all its 
ramifications, Mr. Blaisdell's work and in- 
fluence has been enormously instructive and 
beneficial. Such services rarely receive 
public applause that they deserve, and 
are glad to seize the occasion to say a heart}? 
“Well done!” to Mr, Blaisdell, 


1957 
President’s Power Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 
Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I would like 


to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a letter from the President. 
This letter is in answer to an inquiry 
Tom myself to the Chief Executive re- 
garding his views on Hells Canyon Dam 
and resource development, 
I am a member of the Interior and 
Affairs Committee of the House 
Which has again rejected the bill which 
Would put $500 million of the taxpayers 
Money into a project which has been 
Tejected by Congresses controlled by 
— 5 parties since its inception 10 years 
0. 
I believe the President's letter sets 
Orth the Eisenhower administration's 
er and resource development pro- 
Sram in clear, logical terms—devoid of 
Political byplay—a straightforward 
Presentation of the programs and poli- 
adopted and followed by the present 
tration. 
Text of the letter is as follows: 
Tue Warre House, 
Washington, July 19, 1957. 
The Honorable Jack WESTLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
o Dran Jack: Your July 9 letter gives me an 
Heportunity to explain my position on the 
Canyon project and on all other water 
developments. 
1 y in my first term I expressed the be- 
er that the Nation must adhere to three 
Ir {damental policies: first, to develop, wise- 
Y Use, and thus conserve our country’s nat- 
an Tesources from generation to genera- 
on Second, to follow the historic pattern 
Permitting private and other non-Federal 
ganizations to develop these resources un- 
er fair provisions of law, including Te- 
to ts for proper conservation; and third, 
treat resource development as a coopera- 
ve undertaking—a partnership in which 
Sta Participation of private citizens and 
Nia te and local governments is necessary 
beer participation. In other words, I 
the mo the Job to be done is so great that 
Federal Government should bulld some 


Projects, local governments some, and pri- 


— interests some, and that there should 
y Joint effort on still other projects, As 
Paine a number of projects in the 
of © Northwest, as well as in other parts 
the Nation, are being constructed in ac- 

I ce with these policies. 
bo: am more convinced than ever that these 

lictes are sound. 

Bo its Hells Canyon decision, the biparti- 
mon edera] Power Commission acted unant- 
Pow in granting a license to the Idaho 
facie Co. on the basis of a finding that the 
plan tes to be provided constituted the best 
n tor comprehensive development of 
of th ech of the Snake River. This action 
Binns on has been upheld by the 
of preme Court. Construction work on 2 
he 3 dams comprising the licensed de- 
tion ent is well ‘underway. 
Idaho, electrical energy urgently needed in 
Pool, and throughout the Northwest power 
is scheduled to begin in September 


1 
958. It would be unfortunate indeed, par- 
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ticularly at this stage of the development, 
if the Congress should negate the license 
and authorize the alternate development 
contemplated in S. 555. 

The Idaho Power Co. development will not 
only quickly provide much-needed power at 
no Federal cost but will also produce sub- 
stantial benefits for taxpayers throughout 
the Nation in the form of Federal, State, and 
local taxes which the company will pay dur- 
ing the period of its license. By contrast, 
the S. 555 development could not possibly 
help to meet prospective increased power re- 
quirements for at least 5 or 6 years, even 
under the most optimistic construction 
schedules. Furthermore, S. 555 would ap- 
parently commit the American taxpayer to 
expenditures approaching or perhaps exceed- 
ing six-tenths of a billion dollars at a time 
when the Federal budget is already under 
severe pressure. 

Obviously, the Nation cannot and should 
not finance all water resource developments 
with Federal funds. The Idaho Power Co. 
development will permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to devote more of its financial re- 
sources to other developments which are 
clearly beyond the capabilities of non-Fed- 
eral interests alone. By contrast, the pro- 
posed S. 555 development, involving sizable 
Federal appropriations, would require the 
postponement of many worthwhile projects 
in all sections of the country, including the 
Pacific Northwest. 

With respect to your inquiry concerning 
comparative data on certain features of the 
respective developments, I have asked the 
Secretary of the Interior to furnish you these 
technical detalls, 

Iam firmly convinced that in the long run 
the Idaho Power Co. development will pro- 
vide benefits to the people of the Pacific 
Northwest and the Nation as a whole com- 
mensurate with those which might reason- 
ably be anticipated from the development 
contemplated in S. 555. It is inconceivable 
to me that serious consideration is being 
given in some quarters to stopping this de- 
velopment, depriving the Northwest of pow- 
er which is badly needed now, and throw- 
ing an additional burden on the already 
heavily burdened taxpayers of the Nation. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Some Forgotten Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA o 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have many times heretofore pointed out, 
Georgia has been the beneficiary of the 
exodus of splendid white citizens from 
the North and East, these citizens com- 
ing South of their own volition, begin- 
ning life anew, and becoming part and 
parcel of us. 2 

One of those that came South is Hon. 
E. W. Mathews, publisher of the Cordele 
Dispatch, a daily newspaper published in 
the fine little city of Cordele, Ga., in the 
district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Mr, Mathews refers to himself 
as a reconstructed Yankee, but the com- 
munity which he so proudly and effi- 
ciently serves thinks of him as a great 
American and a fine Georgian. 
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In the July 19, 1957, issue of the Cor- 
dele Dispatch, an editorial by Mr. Ma- 
thews appears, reading as follows: 

As a former resident of the North who has, 
as the saying goes, become a reconstructed 
Yankee, the present ci¥il-rights bill pending 
in the United States Senate is of vital inter- 
est to me as well as it is to the people who 
. lived in the South au of their natural 

ves. 

First of all, why does not the Senate of 
the United States add an amendment to this 
bill which will bar all welfare benefits to any 
woman, black or white, who bears more than 
1 illegitimate child? 

We believe that the civil-rights laws should 
cover cases of illegitimate children, as well 
as the right to vote, and the right to inte- 
grate the schools. 

If such an amendment were made to the 
civil-rights bill, there would be a consider- 
able drop in the relief roles of our county, 
our State, and our Nation. 

Then, too, if our United States Senate is 
so bent on equal rights, why is not some- 
thing done to give equal rights to the Ameri- 
can Indian, who was the original owner of 
this great Nation of ours? 

The American Indian was listed as a sav- 
age at the time of the discovery of America 
some 465 years ago. Now 465 years later, 
after being pushed and shoved from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, he has no 
more rights than he had at the time slavery 
was first introduced into the United States. 

The American Indian was robbed of his 
land, he was killed, in many cases without 
reason, and he still has no recognition as a 
citizen of the United States. 

Many American Indians fought valiantly 
in the last two world conflicts and they must 
still be herded off to a reservation to live in 
poverty, and still not have the right to vote. 

The bringing of Negro slaves to this coun- 
try was started by Yankees, and we mean 
New England traders, some time around 150 
years ago. He has had the right to vote after 
being freed in 1865. Some 700 or 800 Negroes 
in Crisp County are registered voters. 

The Negro in Crisp County has equal or 
better schools now than do many of our 
white children. The Negro has the benefits 
of social security and of welfare. 

In addition, in the South the Negro has 
the friendship of white men who will feed 
and clothe him when he is broke and hungry. 

In many cases in the South Negroes too old 
to work still live on the farms of the white 
man for whom they formerly worked. 
draw welfare aid and in addition the white 
man gives them free housing, takes care of 
their doctor bills, and helps feed them—and 
in case of death, helps bury them. 

We do not believe that any northern Sena- 
tor can show as many cases of help to old 
Negroes by the citizens of his State, as can 
any one of the Southern States. 

We believe the American Indian is long 
past receiving his proper recognition, and we 
think that if a civil rights bill in any form is 
to be passed, it should include the original 
American, the Indian. 


Mr. Speaker, it is quite evident that 
Mr. Mathews feels that the taxpayers of 
this country have some civil rights, in- 
cluding the right not to be taxed to pay 
the premiums and rewards for illegiti- 
mate child bearing. The ill-considered 
legislation providing welfare benefits for 
illegitimate children has certainly been 
the inspiration for certain females, and 
notably of the colored race, and no one 
can dispute that, to make illegitimate 
motherhood a way of life. Gathered 
Statistics prove the truth of this asser- 
tion beyond controversy. However, if 
anyone doubts the truth of that asser- 
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tion, all he will have to do to discover 
the truth is simply to investigate the 
situation in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Mathews finds it hard to under- 
stand that great clamor concerning the 
rights of the colored race, and the com- 
plete indifference of the same do-gooders 
to the plight of the American Indian. 
I think, however, that Mr. Mathews sim- 
ply raises that question in order to high- 
light it. Mr. Mathews thoroughly un- 
derstands that the Communists, fellow 
travelers, and pinkoes have been unable 
to convince the Indians that they truly 
are of an inferior race and that they 
must fight for an equality that has not 
been earned, and that the equality must 
be legislated, instead of a matter of fact. 
One who feels in his heart that he is 
equal does not become insulted even 
though he thinks that he might have 
been ignored. An equal thinks that he 
has as much to give as he would receive 
from association with other races. Only 
the one who knows that he has nothing 
whatsoever to import for the uplift of 
another fights for the right. of associa- 
tion with others, knowing that his asso- 
ciation is unwelcome. 

Mr. Speaker, we are immensely proud 
of those Yankees who came down and 
settled with us. They have come to our 
congressional district by the hundreds, 
and I do not know of a one who has not 
been satisfied with our conditions, our 
traditions, our philosophies, and who is 
not completely loyal to the United States. 
It would seem that the South could not 
possibly be bad, when we have the com- 
plete approval of all those Yankees who 
have cast their lot with us. 


Second-Class Citizens — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Ad- 
vertiser-Tribune, of Tiffin, Ohio, is a 
typical representative newspaper in a 
typical small rural Midwestern American 
city. In view of the current activities 
in Congress concerning public power, I 
feel that the following editorial from 
that newspaper is timely and at the same 
time represents the thinking of that 
community on this vital issue: 

SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 

Massachusetts has no major river basins, 
It gets its electric power from fuel plants, 
rather than hydroelectric installations. But, 
up to June 30, 1955, Massachusetts taxpayers 
had put up nearly $226 million for multi- 
purpose river-basin projects, 

How can this be? The answer is that the 
projects were bulit by Government in other 
States, and partly financed with Massachu- 
setts money. And what is true of Massachu- 
setts is true throughout the country. About 
20 percent of the power users of this country 
get power from Government plants. The re- 
maining 80 percent get it from independent 
utility companies, and they help subsidize 
the power bills of the 20 percent. 
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They do that in various ways. Socialized 
power is wholly free of Federal taxes. It 
is also either wholly free of local taxes or 
pays relatively small sums in lieu thereof. 
The socialized power projects get all manner 
of special privileges from the Government, 
at the expense of the general taxpayers. To 
make this sorry matter worse, socialized 
Federal power is sold under a preference 
clause, which gives first rights to public 
bodies, municipalities, co-ops, public power 
districts, et cetera, which also usually pay 
little or nothing in taxes. Customers of the 
independent utilities can have only what is 
left, if any. So they become second-class 
citizens in this, except when it comes to 
paying the taxes. 

Socialism sure is expensive, both in money 
and in liberty. 


Do American People Have a Culture 
Which Unites Them Into a Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to call the attention of the 
House to an editorial that appeared in 
the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times on 
Tuesday, July 2, 1957. This editorial 
pays deserved tribute to our colleague, 
the Honorable Francts E. WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania. It expresses in concise 
terms the feeling of so many of our 
people on the controversial subject of 


immigration: 
Do AMERICAN PEOPLE HAVE A CULTURE WHICH 
UNITES THEM INTO a NATION? 

With a spearhead that is undoubtedly 
communistic, carried by their fellow tra- 
velers, congressional liberals and spokesmen 
for the so-called ethic minority groups, the 
assault on America’s immigration system is 
increasing in intensity every month. 

Representative Francis E. WALTER of 
Pennsylvania, Is credited with staving off a 
last-minute rush to the passage deadline in 
the Congress last year. On the last day of 
the session, Senators ARTHUR WATKINS and 
Everett DIRKSEN, in an unprecedented move, 
appended to a routine bill a series of amend- 
ments which would have demolished the 
national origins quota system and opened 
the floodgates for practical demolishment 
of present immigration policy. 

The amendments were rushed through 
the Senate without customary hearings and 
without committee reports. They were sent 
to House, where the wheels had been greased 
to slip them by in the final rush before 
adjournment. However, the amendments 
were sent over after the House Judiciary 
Committee had held its last meeting of the 
session, and as chairman of the House Immi- 
gration Subcommittee, Representative War- 
TER headed off adoption of the amendments 
even as the clock was ticking off the last 
moments of the House session. 

These amendments, which have again been 
introduced in the present Congress, contain 
provisions which would open every valve the 
Walter-McCarran Act furnishes for control- 
ling the number and caliber of aliens gaining 
admission to our shores, If the provisions of 
these amendments are adopted, the net re- 
Bult will be (1) destruction of our national 


origins immigration system which gears the 
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flow of immigration for maximum assimila- 
tion and for the preservation of our culture! 
integrity; (2) increase of total annual immi- 
gration from around 230,000 to well in excess 
of 600,000; and (3) emasculation of the 
screening and security safeguards of thé 
present flow. 

The national origins controversy bolls 
down to this: Is there such a thing as the 
United States? Do the American people 
have a culture which unites them as a na- 
tion? If we are to judge by results, the an- 
swer to these questions has to be Tes.“ 

“There is something about America which 
has made it great and strong, and which hss 
made it and kept it free, although—in my 
opinion—it has nothing to do with race or 
superiority or inferiority. Rather, it is ® 
matter of basic ideology, cultural attitudes, 
of a common heritage,” Warrer says, That 
we are a ‘nation of immigrants’ is indeed 2 
part of that heritage, but the emphasis in 
that phrase is on the word nation.“ We are 
‘Immigrants’ who have fused into one people: 
with one national loyalty—to the Uni 
States of America, 

„This country can continue in its great 
traditions only if its citizens understand and 
believe in them. New citizens, therefore. 
must be brought in by a pattern and in de- 
grees which will allow them to become ® 
true part of American life. Immigration 
which contradicts this pattern or which ex- 
ceeds those degrees is a disservice to th® 
immigrant and our society alike.” 


Congress Should Act Immediately on 
Pending Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act Designed To Liberali#* 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of railroaders both active and re- 
tired, together with their families, have 
their eyes focused on Congress ho 
and praying that favorable action will 
be taken before adjournment on zy 
road retirement legislation now pend- 
ing before the House committee and the 
Committee on Ways and Means. These 
railroaders and their families are the 
victims of a 52-cent dollar as they strug“ 
gle to exist on the present scale of retire 
ment benefits. 

The following editorial from the July 
27, 1957, issue of Labor is a timely appes 
to Congress for immediate action 
railroad retirement legislation: 

Act Now on FULL PENSION PROGRAM 

Members of Congress and this newspaper 
are being showered with letters and resolu- 
tions urging prompt passage of m 
backed by the Standard Railroad Labor 
Organizations for amending the Railroad 
Retirement Act and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. The letters and resolutions com® 
not only from individuals and groups who 
are under railroad retirement, but also from 
many who are under the social security and 
civil-service retirement systems. — 

Why are millions of men and women s 
keenly interested in this legislation? 5o fl 
as rallroaders are concerned, they have 
double reason: First, H. R. 4353 and H. 


4354—identical bills introduced months ago 
by Congressmen Harris, Democrat of Arkan- 
Sas. and WotverTron, Republican of New 
Jersey—would boost all rail retirement bene - 
fts by 10 percent, provide other needed im- 
Provements, and raise the railroad retire- 
Ment tax to make the pension increases pos- 
ble. Also, the measures would bring badly 

improvements in railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and the conditions 
Under which they are paid. 

Second, to offset the pension tax increase, 
a Companion bill, H. R. 5551, introduced by 
Congressman Mecanrgr. Democrat of Min- 
Resota, would exempt from the Federal in- 
dome tax money rail employes pay in retire- 
Ment taxes, It also would grant the same 

of exemption to employes under the 
l security and civil-seryice retirement 


In other words, it would end the unjust 

on a tax which millions of people under 

1 three big pension ams now are 

drerd to pay. No wonder all of them are 
vitally interested in the McCarthy bill, 

Tt has a special importance to railroad 
Workers, because that bill is an essential 
and integral part of their whole pension pro- 
Bram in Congress, If the McCarthy bill does 
not pass, the entire program will be jeopard- 
ed. Why that is true is clear from the 
following facts. 

t year, the rall unions offered Con- 
Freas a well-balanced legislative program ask- 
ing for a 15-percent increase in retirement 
benefits, plus the means to pay for it. Con- 

cut the benefit boost to 10 percent, and 
< Poned the paying problem. As a result, 

ince then the Railroad Retirement Board 

to not been adding the amounts necessary 
the reserve fund. 

aren if no further, and sorely needed, pen- 

it n improvements had been asked this year, 

Would be necessary for Congress to provide 
f revenue for the railroad retirement 

Und. Congress promised to do that, as 
President Eisenhower pointed out when he 

ed last year’s railroad retirement 

ent bill. 

t assure long-range soundness of the 
bon an increase in the retirement tax on 
4 Tail employees and employers is essen- 
— Both, in theory, pay the tax equally, 

t actually that is far from true. 

Every dollar of retirement tax paid by a 
Troad cuts 52 cents off its income tax, 
teen in effect, the railroad pays a retirement 

of only 48 cents. In contrast, a rail em- 
a Pays the full dollar retirement tax 
It en pays an income tax on that dollar. 
Works the same under social security. 
Tae the civil service retirement system, 

1 © Sam is the employer, but the employees 

bay the tax on tax. 
tn Only way to give the employees under 
equ three great, pension systems ever partial 
9 with their employers is to end the 

> On a tax. That is, cease income-taxing 
Money which the employees have already 
em 3 in retlrement taxes, and which the 
hans Oyees never saw, because it was with- 
d from their wages. 
oe the rich men's tax bill of 1954, Con- 
granted relief to stockholders, on the 
B und that they were being double-taxed 
N ae on both dividends and corporation 
in ts. Now Congress has before it what, 
comparison, might be called a poor men's 
Hone J; It would end double taxes on pil- 
they Of railroaders and other workers. Do 
sto, deserve less consideration than wealthy 
Olders? 
e hy tax offset bill is in the hand 
or McCarthy offse e hands 
There® House Ways and Means Committee. 
Whole o erful group holds the key to the 
rail pension and benefit improvement 
te The time is growing short and the 
is tied up in the civil-rights bill 
Harris The House should be passing the 
they ‘Wolverton and the McCarthy bills so 
` Will be ready for Senate action, The 


Ployee 
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House can't do that until it gets the green 
light from the Ways and Means Committee. 
This is not a partisan problem. It is a 
question of simple justice. Rallroaders are 
not asking any Congressman or Senator 
whether he is a Republican or Democrat, 
They are asking him: Are you for ending the 
tax on a tax and thus clearing the way for 
improvements in our pensions? 


Aiding Disabled Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced legislation that 
would, if enacted into law, provide sub- 
stantial relief to a number of service 
veterans who are eligible to receive non- 
service- connected disability pensions. 
This legislation would allow these dis- 
abled veterans to receive full pension 
payments even though they may also be 
benefiting from retirement under civil 
service, social security, or railroad re- 
tirement acts. t 

At present, a qualified veteran may 
receive his non-service-connected pen- 
sion only if he is not already receiving 
benefits from civil service, railroad re- 
tirement, or social security in excess of 
certain stipulated amounts. For a sin- 
gle veteran, that figure is $1,400 a year; 
for a married veteran, it is $2,700 a year. 
If these figures are exceeded, the dis- 
ability pension aid is discontinued. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my contention that 
it is unfair to penalize these veterans 
by not allowing them to receive the small 
disability pension just because they are 
recipients of the retirement benefits they 
have earned. These veterans often have 
greater expenses than any other class of 
veterans, and the funds involved are not 
large. At present, the average retiree 
under social security receives $63.09 a 
month. The average railroad retiree 
gets $130 a month and the average re- 
tiree covered under Civil Service Act re- 
ceives about $111-monthly. And these, 
may I point out, are nationwide average 
figures; in some States, the figures are 
much lower. 

In a number of cases, my legislation 
will not be applicable since the pension 
moneys received from 1 of the 3 retire- 
ments I have mentioned will not be suf- 
ficient to restrict the veteran from re- 
ceiving both his retirement benefits and 
the non-service-connected disability 
pension. Relief will be felt, however, by 
those whose retirement payments exceed 
the low figures of $1,400 or $2,700 a year, 
as the case may be. 

My bills, designated H. R. 8846, H. R. 
8847, and H. R. 8848, would amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, the Social 
Security Act, and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts whereby pensions and annui- 
ties under each of these acts would not 
be considered as income in determining 
non-service-connected disability pen- 
sions for veterans, 
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I feel these bills would protect cer- 
tain disabled veterans from being at the 
mercy of economic forces acting upon 
them through the years of retirement, 
protection which I believe is deserved. 


Disaster Areas in Aami 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
a problem in Arkansas comparable to 
that in other States. Our problem is to 
keep a fine and sturdy segment of our 
business and agricultural population 
from going completely broke. For 5 suc- 
cessive years we have been hit by forces 
beyond our control. First 4 years of 
searing drought, followed by a year of 
devastating floods. Able and willing 
bankers in the area have made loans to 
the limit. Unless we can get the law 
changed to put some teeth into already 
existing laws, which a thoughtful people 
have asked Congress to pass to help in 
cases of disaster, many areas will be 
destitute. 

One of the best expositions of the 
problem and the cure is the following 
editorial from the Southwest American, 
Fort Smith, Ark., by my friend, C. F. 
Byrns, the editor: 

Orr THE RECORD 


(By C. F. Byrns) 

The Federal Farmers Home Administration 
is sending Dale Smith, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator, to- Arkansas in the next few 
days to look into the need for disaster loans 
to farmers severely hurt by the recent floods. 

FHA officials have said this week that only 
10 loans have been made for a total of $15,000, 
only 24 applications have been made in the 
21 disaster counties, and 71 inquiries have 
been received from farmers who did not 
make application. 

The operation of the FHA in this situation 
has been brought to light through the efforts 
of Representative JIM TRIMBLE. State Sen- 
ator J. O. Porter, of Mulberry, and Luther H. 
King, of Clarksville, large farm operator in 
Johnson County. Representative SBrooxs 
Hays joined in presenting the problem to the 
House Agriculture Committee last Monday. 

The committee was considering a Dill 
offered by Representative TrimsBLe which 
would require the FHA to postpone for a 
year repayment of crop-production loans, and 
to authorize loans to pay off existing indebt- 
edness as well as to meet current needs, with 
a repayment period up to 7 years. 

In the hearing it was stated by Representa- 
tive WII Ian S. Hir, Republican, of Colo- 
rado, that the Trimble bill contains nothing 
that cannot be done now by the FHA. 

The whole thing seems to boil down to 
this: The Department of Agriculture, headed 
by Secretary Ezra T. Benson, could do with- 
out any new law the things the Trimble 
bill proposes. But it has not done 
to liberalize the loan regulations, and is op- 
posing the Trimble bill, which would permit 
help that is badly needed by many small 
farmers who are in serious money trouble, ` 

There's no point in blaming the State or 
county representatives of FHA. They are 
doing what the regulations require. The 
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road block is In the Office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The figures given by FHA officials on loans 
and apptications to date pretty well estab- 
lish the point that the Arkansas people made 
in their testimony In behalf of the Trimble 
bill. 

When 71 inquiries about loans were sent 
to the State office by farmers who wanted 
help, and no applications for loans were 
filed the reason obviously was that they knew 
it would do no good to make application 
under existing regulations of the depart- 
ment. They didn't fail to file applications 
because they didn't need the loans. They 
didn't file because they had learned it was 
useless. 

Ten loans totaling $15,000 is sufficient evi- 
dence that the FHA is doing almost nothing 
to meet the situation which is truly critical 
for many farmers who have exhausted their 
credit, most of them through no fault of 
their own. 

Present regulations require that crop loans 
be repaid at the end of the crop year. That 
kind of loan is of little value to a farmer 
who already has his 1957 crop mortgaged, 
either to the FHA or a private lender. The 
Trimble bill is designed to extend the time 
of payment of existing FHA loans for at least 
another year, and to permit loans of longer 
duration which will permit the borrower to 
get back on his feet. It should be passed. 
But time is running out in Congress, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
is opposing his effort. 


Loyalty Into Degas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Nashville 
Tennessean. In my opinion, this editor- 
ial gives a true picture of how our At- 
torney General's Court loyalty has turned 
into quick defiance: 

Browne..’s Court LOYALTY Turns INTO 
QUICK DEFIANCE 

A few days ago in Federal district court 
in Bowling Green, Ky., an agent of the FBI 
refused to turn over to the defense records 
of information in an important case. 

He did this in spite of the judge's order 
to the contrary, in line with a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court that an accused man 
is entitled to see the information on which 
he is accused. Furthermore, he did it on 
instructions from his superior, the Attorney 
General of the United States, Mr. Herbert 
Brownell. 


Now this is strange, since Mr. Brownell 
until recently has been among the foremost 
defenders of the Court of last resort. 

The leading article in the July issue of 
the American Bar Assoclation Journal bears 
the Attorney General's name, and urges full 
obedience to the Supreme Court as the 
“symbol of orderly, stable, and just govern- 
ment.“ 

Going further in the same article, Mr. 
Brownell quotes Abraham Lincoln to the 
effect that “whoever resists the final decision 
of the highest judicial tribunal, aims a 
deadly blow to our whole republican system 
of government—a blow, which if successful, 
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would place our rights and liberties at the 
mercy of passion, anarchy, and violence.” 

In the abstract it thus appears, that the 
Nation's chief legal officer is 100 percent 
loyal to the principles laid down by Lincoln. 
Whenever the High Court agrees with him, as 
it has done on many occasions, it is a noble 
institution which can only be assailed at the 
Nation's peril. 

In his law journal contribution he was 
moved to these conclusions: 

As attorneys and officers of the Court, we 
have an important stake in the independ- 
ence of the Court and a greater duty to it. 
The Court relies on us for assistance. We 
must give it our support by our own example. 
We must do everything possible to preserve 
its reputation. We can stir fuller recognition 
of the Court’s distinguished role in our 
Government, in our history, and in our 
development as a leader among nations.” 

Hardly had these patriotic words gone into 
print, however, before he gave the Court 
defiance, rather than support by orders to 
disobey its clear ruling on the use of secret 
testimony in certain cases. He is revolted 
by the idea that secret FBI files, which he 
himself has used for political purposes, 
should be made available as a matter of 
justice to some defendants. 

Lofty principles are easy to enunciate or 
transcribe as they apply to the Supreme 
Court. but putting them into practice is 
something else again when they affect a 
subagency of the Department of Justice. 

If the Court relied greatly on Mr. Brownell 
for assistance by reason of his special posi- 
tion of trust, it would be in a bad way 
indeed. 


Elmer Lewis: A Real Public Servant 
SPEECH 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS . 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on ar- 
riving in Washington for the first time 
as a fledgling Member of the House, one 
of the first recollections I had was that 
of a visit to the House Document Room 
where I met Elmer Lewis. He was cheer- 
ful then, as he has consistently been 
since that time, whenever any occasion 
arose to ask his assistance—which was 
frequently. 

It was a genuine pleasure to have 
known and to associate with Elmer 
Lewis. He was not just another House 
official. He was zealously attentive to 
his duties. He rendered superb services 
to this House and its Members for more 
than a quarter of a century. He was 
not just efficient—he excelled. He mas- 
tered his job from the very beginning. 
He had a memory that indelibly im- 
pressed on his mind the passage of an 
act or the issuance of any official report. 
If favorable action was taken on a pro- 
posal, Elmer Lewis knew it, recalled it 
instantly, and could locate the document 
with dispatch. For the many years I 
dealt with him, not once did I ask for 
information with respect to legislation 
that I failed to obtain. He enjoyed his 
work; he made friends readily. His life 
and services are exemplary to all of those 
with whom he worked and served. He 
was a real—a true public servant. 
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I was saddened at the news of the pass- 
ing of Elmer Lewis. He leaves a place 
in our hearts and minds that is difficult 
to fill. To his loved ones I would like 
to convey my deepest sympathy. 


Senior Citizens Claim Attention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker. I 
have been increasingly troubled by the 
problems being encountered by the sen- 
ior citizens of my district who are writ- 
ing to me about their serious financial 
circumstances due to the inadequacy 
social security and other pension systems 
covering present-day needs, and the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining employment after 
they have reached a certain age. 

As the Members of Congress are aware 
these problems are being felt by more 
and more of our older people as medi 
science expands our life expectancy rate 
and in view of the trend of Government 
industry, and business to encourage ear“ 
lier retirement. It is a situation which 
we are going to have to find a solution. 

I was very much interested in the edi- 
torial in the Flint Journal of July 26. 
outlining the basic problem, offering 
some encouragement as to what is being 
done about it, and calling attention t? 
the program which is underway in Flin 
Mich., to integrate activities designed to 
help our elderly citizens. It is a pleasure 
to include this editorial in the ConcRES~ 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Sentor CITIZENS CLAIM ATTENTION 

The population of Americans over 65 ls in- 
creasing at twice the rate of the overall pop/ 
ulation rise. 

That fact is giving rise to serious consider 
ation in many quarters of the peculiar prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with it. 

This newspaper is receiving an increas- 
ing number of letters from oldsters who com- 
plain that increasing taxes and the in 
cost of living constitute a serious problem 
for them. 

The incomes of many of these older peo 
ple are fixed. Some of them retired wit? 
what they belleved was enough money tO 
last all their lives. Others own real estate 
from which they receive some income, bu 
rising taxes and the higher cost of food and 
clothing, medical care, and hospltaltzation 
make that income insufficient. Others rely 
on social security or annuities or pensions 
all of which are regarded as insufficient for 
them to live comfortably. 

The economic is only one facet of this 
many-sided problem. 

Many oldsters resent deeply the fact that 
they are no longer considered productive cit- 
izens. Forced to retire because of age. 
feel they can still make a valuable contri- 
bution to society, but are deprived of th? 
opportunity to do so. 

But help is on the way from several quat- 
ters. 

As evidence of that is an article and 
accompanfing editorial in the July 27 Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association- 
With the increase in the number of older 


B there is developing the problem ot 
Ow to create a proper climate for senior 
3 to grow with their age rather than 
1 Znate in a tremendously expensive walt 
et death,” the editorial states. 
bt Since medical science is largely résponsi- 
€ for this increased longevity, physicians 
everywhere must bear much of the burden 
te also prolonging man’s span of vigor. It 
a mammoth task, calling for action and 
Planning in many fields besides medicine,” 
continues. 
Some time ago, the AMA appointed a com- 
ttee on aging, which soon will publish 
Fuldes for State and county medical societies 
k help them organize with allied medical 
ep lay groups in meeting the specific needs 
older people in their own areas. 
Pride committee has agreed that retirement 
Ould not be based arbitrarily on chrono- 
b 1 age, but that employment in all age 
rackets should be a matter of proper assign- 
Ment of skills. 
The committee is drafting a physical ex- 
tion form which will help companies 
5 Physicians evaluate a person's particu- 
Capabilities, It also is trying to devise 
AQ (aging quotient) test based on physi- 
tes cal and psychological factors. Such a 
t, it is hoped, would help an employer 
mee whether a man should retire or be 
Oved to a less demariding job. 
mp, There is little doubt,” the article states, 
8 a medical standpoint, that when men 
nee their occupations taken away, many 
ting become lost—experiencing a dis- 
de ct deterioration of personality, a marked 
a Pression, and a great acceleration in the 
Process. 
Bio, Lack of work, even when there is a pen- 
i n, almost always presents a severe prob- 
Pry in economics, as well, to the elderly. 
& time when his medical needs normally 
al the greatest, the earning power of the 
deter is at its lowest. Multiplied by the 
ons, it is this factor—more than any 
m T—which challenges the entire com- 
Unity in ever corner of the Nation.” 
tn, y community projects, including hous- 
— developments, planned recreation, and 
threcal-care facilities are being set up 
Ughout the country. In Chicago, a 
h m on senior citizens is making 
“adway toward better health, reduced 
ait fares, specially designed public 
and. expanded recreational facilities, 
by p more enlightened retirement policy 
Y business and industry. 

t is in the vanguard of this relatively 
plan Program. We have here a community 
subd’ committee for senior citizens, a 

tvision of the Council of Social Agencies. 
with tly a fulltime coordinator was hired 
the the Junior League of Flint financing 
ile, era for the first year. The activ- 

ot various groups who sponsor pro- 
2 designed for older citizens—the 
Muni’ Mott Foundation, churches, com- 
in ty schools, etc-—thus will be better 

tegrated 


aA is a very worthy cause, and one which 
tha the understanding and support of 
entire community. 


Why So Little Action on the Hoover 
Commission Recommendations? 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Star. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Peaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I include two recent editorials 
from the Claremont Daily Eagle of Clare. 
mont, N. H., with regard to the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. As cpsponsor of H. R. 8002, 
and 4 other major recommendations, I 
hope the House will act favorably on this 
measure before adjournment. 
The editorials follows: 
RECORD or INACTION 


Barring a last-minute surge of unexpected 
activity, the first session of the 85th Congress 
will adjourn with a shameful record of in- 
action on the recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. 

Grassroots pressure for thrift in govern- 
ment was unprecedented during most of this 
session. Despite this citizen mandate, the 
congressional committees that must initiate 
the actions needed to put the Commission's 
legislative proposals into effect haven't evi- 
dently offered to hold hearings on 80 percent 
of the more than 170 pending bills. 

Instead, for a variety of reasons ranging 
from lack of political courage to belief in 
paternalistic government, the economy drive 
has been restricted to nibbling at appropria- 
tion requests, 

This approach ignored the plainest of 
facts—that it is impossible to cut the cost 
of Government significantly unless the size 
and scope of Federal activity is reduced. 

The task forces of the second Hoover Com- 
mission not only documented the accuracy 


‘of this age-old truth but pointed out literally 


hundreds of ways and places to reduce the 
size and cost of government without impair- 
ing our national security or eliminating truly 
essential Federal programs or services, 

Instead of leaping at this magnificant op- 
portunity, the 85th Congress has virtually 
ignored it. Worse yet, it has taken at least 
a dozen actions that are in direct conflict 
with Commission proposals. 

An examination of the legislative history 
of the law that established the second 
Hoover Commission reveals that it had 
unanimous, bipartisan House and Senate 


support. 


The Commission has failed miserably to- 


recognize and discharge its moral obligation 
to evaluate the Commission's proposals; to 
translate those having merit into dollar say- 
ings, and thereby expedite the achievement of 
long-overdue debt and tax reduction, 

,The great danger of the prevailing con- 
gressional attitude does not lie in the possi- 
bility that the Commission's proposals will 
go down the legislative drain. The real 
danger is that no review of government— 
such as that made by the Hoover Commis- 
slion—will again be made. 

Tuer Hoover REFORMS 

Last week, in these columns, we endorsed 
a suggestion of Edward Sherman, regional 
director of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, that Congress might devote 
some of its time to cutting Federal spend- 
ing by approving some of the recommenda- 
tions which the report proposes. 

A note from Congressman PERKINS Bass, 
agreeing that adoption of further Hoover 
Commission recommendations is a positive 
and responsible approach to budget cutting, 
points out that his “Your Congressman Re- 
ports” article of May 16 stressed the need 
also. For the benefit of Daily Eagle read- 
ers who may have missed this issue, we're 
glad to reprint the pertinent paragraphs: 

“With this conviction in mind, T am in- 
troducing this week 5 bills which would 
implement what I believe to be the 5 most 
important legislative recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission not yet enacted. 
They speak for themselves. 

“1. A bill to establish as a matter of policy 
that the Federal Government shall not en- 
gage in business-type operations which com- 
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pete with private enterprise, unless it can 
be demonstrated clearly that such a Govern- 
ment enterprise is n to carry out 
legally established national programs, 

“2. A bill to require that the Federal 
budget be presented to Congress in such a 
way that expenditures can more effectively 
be controlled and understood on a year-to- 
gear basis. 

. A bill to prevent waste of badly needed 
military storage space by making it easier 
for military services to use each other's 
vacant storage space rather than bullding 
unneeded duplicate facilities, 

“4. A bill to permit more businesslike 
distribution and disposal of surplus Govern- 
ment property so that the Government will 
receive the best possible return. 

“S. A bill to eliminate waste and duplica- 
tion in the supply, storage, management, and 
distribution of nonmilitary supplies in the 
military services by creating a civillan- 
managed agency in the Defense Department 
to administer common supply and service 
activities,” x 

Concededly, Congressman Bass is doing his 
best to get action on these vital measures. 
But the same, apparently, is not true of the 
majority of his colleagues. 

Under date of June 7, Washington Report 
has this to say on the same subject: 

“Despite what Representative CLARENCE 
CANNON describes as ‘one of the most per- 
sistent campaigns ever waged,’ the 85th Con- 
gress has virtually ignored nationwide citi- 
zen demands for action on the Government 
reorganization proposals of the second 
Hoover Commission. 

“A total of 145 bills that would carry out 
58 specific recommendations have been in- 
troduced and referred to 16 committees. 

_ “But with 5 months of the session already 
gone, here is the dismal CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on these bipartisan measures: 

“Not a single Hoover Commission bill has 
become law. 

“Only three bills have passed either the 
House or Senate. 

“Hearings have been held on only six 
measures. 

“No additional hearings are scheduled. 

“Most of these measures go to the root af 
the Federal spending problem Congress has 
been grappling with. * * But the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees 
are powerless to take advantage of these 
additional savings opportunities unless and 
until the legislative committees face up to 
their responsibility, So far they have not 
done 60. 

“Congress can demonstrate the sincerity 
of its economy drive and give its Appropria- 
tions Committees a helping hand by acting 
favorably on these bipartisan proposals be- 
tween now and adjourment.” 

How about it, Congressman? 

How about it, Congress? 


A Bill To Provide for the Preparation 
of the Budget on an Annual Accrued 
Expenditure Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
8002, providing for preparation of the 
budget on an annual accrued expedi- 
ture basis is receiving countrywide sup- 
port’ from many people. Despite at- 
tempts to ridicule the proposal and ex- 
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aggerate its alleged defects, many people, 
as has the Miami Daily News, have put 
the issue properly: 

This reform is so simple, so needful, so 
important, why should there be any opposi- 
tion to it? 


The editorial of the Miami Daily News 
which follows gives some of the cogent 
reasons why H. R. 8002 should be sup- 
ported by Members of the House: 

Time CITIZENS Totp CONGRESS: CONTROL 

FEDERAL PURSESTRINGS 


Very few Americans like to pay high 
taxes—particularly when they read of sensa- 
tional waste by foreigners of United States 
foreign aid. 

Too many Americans are not informed that 
they pay high taxes, in part at least, because 
of unsensational waste in American govern- 
ment. 

That is the target of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Last weekend, Representative Rocrns, of 
West Palm Beach, anounced that the House 
Rules Committee will permit his Senate- 
passed Hoover Commission bill, H. R. 8002, 
to come before the House during the coming 
week. 

Everyone should be for this bill, because it 
will: 

First, strengthen congressional control of 
Federal expenditures by requiring careful 
annual review of all spending projects. 

Second, end the stockpiling of unspent 
carryover funds which haye passed beyond 
congressional review. 

Why is this important? Here are two 
examples why they are cited by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report: 

For fiscal year 1952-53 Congress appro- 
priated $12.5 billion for guns, tanks, other 
military hardware in Korea. The war ended 
within a month of the new budget year. ‘ 
Years later, in May 1957, the Army was still 
spending the remainder of the $12.5 billion 
without any further congressional review. 

In 1951, the Navy contracted to buy 528 
fighter planes. By 1955, only 52 planes had 
been delivered, the design was declared un- 
satisfactory, and the contract was canceled. 
By then, however, $172 million had been 
spent to little effect. Much of this money 
could have been saved by yearly review. 

Would annual congressional review be 
dangerous to defense of this country? 

The best answer to that is that the reform 
has been supported by the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Budget Direc- 
tor, the Comptroller General, all Members 
of the Senate, many Members of the House, 
and scores of thousands of private citizens, 

Will H. R. 8002 really stop raids on the 
Treasury? 

Secretary of Treasury Humphrey says: 

“This change in accounting should pro- 
yide an excellent basis for improvement in 
control over actual costs of operations and 
programs. * * * It should reduce the vast 
carryover of appropriation balances. * * * 
Any means by which we can bring this 
carryover of appropriations under better 
scrutiny and revlew is a step in the right 
direction.” 

Will suppliers lose faith in Government 
contracts? Comptroller General Campbell 
says: 

“The determination of appropriations on 
the annual accrued expenditure basis * * * 
is in no way detrimental to the interests of 
contractors. They would be paid for per- 
formance just as they are now; the only 
difference being that such payments would 
be made out of funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for that year and not out of funds 
appropriated in some past year.” 

This reform is so simple, so needful, so 
important, why should there be any oppo- 
nit lon to it? 

“Empire builders” among the Federal 
agencies resent the change in the old way of 
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doing things. There ls strong opposition to 
H. R. 8002 by these Federal agencies, and 
this has been communicated to some Mem- 
bers of the House itself. 

It's time that Congress acted to show the 
overambitious bureaucrats the side door, 
This would be the most effective way of 
doing just that. 

It's time citizens told Congress to control 
Federal purse strings. 


The Federal School-Aid Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize 
Federal assistance to the States and local 
communities in financing an expanded pro- 
gram of school construction so as to elimi- 
nate the national shortage of classrooms. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal school aid bill has met a deserved 
fate, and I think it would be well to em- 
phasize the terrible dilemma which that 
legislation presented for all of us who are 
concerned with fulfilling the Nation's 
educational needs and at the same time 
with preserving the sound financial prin- 
ciples of government. 5 

The bill, which would have provided 
more than a billion dollars supposedly 
for construction of new school facilities 
was not in the form that met the above 
stated test. Although the proponents 
of the school-aid bill sought to conceal 
the true situation, the fact is that only 7 
of all the 48 States of the country re- 
quire any additional Federal funds for 
construction of new schools and class- 
rooms. The other 41 already have 
enough money to eliminate their class- 
room shortages during the next 5 years— 
money provided previously by Congress 
or made available by the States them- 
selves, 

The recent Report 489 by the Commit-" 
tee on Education and Labor, which con- 
tains these statistics, points out that 1 
group of 22 States “has only to continue 
building schools at the same rate they 
are now doing it to eliminate all known 
shortages, with their own money, by the 
time this legislation is supposed to ex- 
pire.” Yet in spite of this record, the 
report notes, the supporters of this legis- 
lation proposed to make available to 
those States the grand total of $699 
million. 

Nineteen other States, the report said, 
which have “little or no need for addi- 
tional classrooms, will nonethelesss find 
themselves entitled to share in the Fed- 
eral handout of well over $1 billion in 
the next 5 years.” To put it another 
way, the report continued: 

These States, whose current requirements 
amount to slightly more than 6 percent of 
the shortage of 159,000 (classrooms) relied 
on to pass this crisis legislation, will get 
1 than half the Federal money it pro- 
vides. 


Despite the fact that my own State of 
Pennsylvania has replaced all unsatis- 
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factory facilities and supplied enough 
schools for excess enrollments it w 
nonetheless have had available over 
$135 million. 

I have been a vigorous champion of 
Federal aid to schools when this has 
been genuinely required by our social re- 
sponsibilities, as is proved by my votes 
for assistance to impacted areas. There 
have been occasions when Federal aid 
was essential to prevent severe handi- 
caps to education from developing in one 
area or another, But the legislation 
which was defeated last Thursday would 
have done nothing more than create 4 
gigantic pork-barrel fund at the unre- 
stricted disposal of the Health, Welfare, 
and Education Department which woul 
have been able to employ it for purposes 
paving nothing to do with aid to educa- 

on. 

We may expect recommendations for 
Federal school aid to come before us 
again in the future. It is my sincere 
hope that on this next occasion the legis- 
lation will be directed toward real n 


Panama Canal: Tonnage Record in 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas, Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with recent 
statements of mine concerning opera“ 
tions of the Panama Canal, the attention 
of the Congress is invited to the record- 
breaking 8,848 transits during the fiscal 
year 1957, as reported in a newsstory 
published in the July 28, 1957, issue of 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 

Under leave to extend, I quote the 
indicated newsstory: 

PANAMA CANAL SETS TONNAGE Recorp rv 1957 
Batzoa, C. Z., July 27—The tonnage 
cargo moving through the Panama Canal iu 
the fiscal year that ended June 30, was about 
double the yearly average in the 10 years pre- 

ceding World War II. 

The cargo for the year amounted to more 
than 50 million tons, the Panama Canal Com- 
pany disclosed. The volume exceeded the 
previous record by more than 4 million tons 
Records also were set on transits of ocean” 
‘going commercial vessels of more than 3 
tons, and on tolls collected. 

The fiscal year 1957 was the sixth consect” 
tive year in which commercial traffic reached 
a high. Before that, during the dep 1 
and war years, and thereafter, commercia 
business had failed consistently to reach itt 
previous high of 1929. The 1029 mark was 
first topped in the fiscal year 1952. 


RECORD 36 PERCENT HIGHER 


Last year’s record was 8,579 ships, a figure 

8 36 percent higher than the 1929 high 
9. 

Besides last year's commercial transits: 
there were 269 transits of oceangoing Unit “4 
States Government ships, making a total 
8,848 locked through the waterway. 
were also a number of small coasters, yach¥ 
and similar craft. 

The total in tolls for the 1957 fiscal me 
bettered collections during 1956 by above 
$2,200,000. This figure is made up 
$39,653,712 collected from commercial users. 


1957 


= $1,140,116 in toll credits from transiting 

vernment shipping. 

ry, EXPECT 200,000TH SHIP 

the 50,624,373 cargo tonnage moving 

Tarough the waterway during the fiscal year 
moose all but 922.173 tons was handled in 
cial vessels. 
2 With continued heavy traffic, the canal 
op proaches another milestone—the passage 

the 200,000th oceangoing ship. At present 
wit levels, it is expected the 200,000th ship 
rene” up before the end of this calendar 


The New Class 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, some men 
jorge from communism dazed and 
thee not aware of the implications of 

ĉir renunciation, whatever the incident 
pading thereto. Not so with Milovan 
thet Whose book will be published in 

United States by Frederick A. 
Praeger on August 12. The name of the 
book is ‘The New Class and here are 
Xcerpts which appeared in the New York 
Times On July 26, 1957: 
stan though the Communist revolution may 
ing cae the most idealistic concepts, call- 
ort, or 


it sows the greatest and the most 

nt Uluslons. 
a nist reyolution cannot attain 
varie t Oe of the ideals named as its moti- 
force. However, Communist revolu- 
brought about a measure of indus- 
tion to vast areas of Europe and 
~ In this way, material bases have ac- 
ciety been created for a future-freer so- 
comp Thus, while bringing about the most 
tion wg despotism, the Communist revolu- 
tion of also created the basis for the aboli- 

despotism. 


But even if Communist aims per se were 
Carlier 3 Communists, as distinct from 
Creatin volutionaries, were fully realistic in 
They & those things that were possible, 
by in tied it out in the only way possible 
thority 18 their absolute totalitarian au- 
history Theirs was the first revolution in 


j 
i 
8 
F 
: 
B 
; 
i 


im the most practical sense, built 
relationships completely contrary to 
which they believed and which they 


ie 


concrete forecasts proved inaccu- 
an even greater degree, the same 
Said for Lenin's expectations that a 
Classless society would be created with 
of the dictatorship. 

OWNERSHIP IS DEFINED 

8 deste is nothing other than the right 
benents oe control. If one defines class 
have see y this right, the Communist states 
a new forms pene Anal analysis, the origin of 

orm of o 
and a wnership or of a new ruling 


In contrast 

Mm; to earlier revolutions, the Com- 

noat revolution, conducted in the name 
à shake With classes, has resulted in 

new complete authority of any single 

Musen Everything else is sham and an 


The Toots 
of the new class were implanted 
a 
Toure” Party of the Bolshevik type. 
Professi y noted that in prerevolutionary 
onal revolutionaries was the origin 
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of the future Stalinist bureaucrat: What 
he did not detect was the beginning of a 
new class of owners and exploiters. 

The new class may be said to be made up 
of those who have special privileges and 
economic preference because of the adminis- 
trative monopoly they hold. 

After Lenin and Stalin came what had to 
come, namely mediocrity in the form of col- 
lective leadership. And also there came the 
apparently sincere, kindhearted, noninteliec- 
tual “man of the people — Nikita Khrush- 
chev. 

The new class itself is tired of dogmatic 
purges and training sessions. It would like 
to live quietly. It must protect itself eyen 
from its own authorized leader now that it 
has been adequately strengthened. 

The heroic era of communism is past. 
The epoch of its great leaders has ended. 
The epoch of practical men has set in. The 
new class has been created. It is at the 
height of its power and wealth, but it is 
without new ideas. It has nothing more to 
tell the people. 

The use, enjoyment and distribution of 
property is the privilege of the Communist 
Party and the party's top men. 

Party members feel that authority, that 
control over property, brings with it the 
privileges of this world. Consequently, un- 
scrupulous ambition, duplicity, toadyism, 
and jealousy inevitably must increase. Ca- 
reerism and an ever-expanding bureaucracy 
are the incurable diseases of communism. 

Just as under Stalin, the new Khrushchev 
regime, in executing its so-called liberal- 
ization policy, is extending the Socialist own- 
ership of the new class. Decentralization in 
the economy does not mean a change in 
ownership, but only gives greater rights to 
the lower strata of the bureaucracy or of 
the new class. 

The new class instinctively feels that na- 
tional goods are, in fact, its property and 
that even the terms Socialist, social, and 
state property denote a general legal fiction. 
The new class also thinks that any breach 
of its totalitarian authority might imperil 
its ownership. 

: DEMANDS FOR FREEDOM Š 

Every real demand for freedom in commu- 
nism, the kind of demand that hits at the 
substance of communism, boils down to a 
demand for bringing material and property 
relations into accord with what the law 
provides. 

The type of ownership and exploitation 
which the new class creates by using its 
authority and its administrative privileges 
is such that even the class itself must deny 
it. 

This makes the legal position of the new 
class uncertain and is also the source of the 
new class’ biggest internal difficulties. The 
contradiction dicloses the disharmony- be- 
tween words and actions: 

While promising to abolish social differ- 
ences the new theme by acquiring the prod- 
ucts of the Nations’ workshops and granting 
privileges to its adherents. It must pro- 
claim loudly its dogma that it is fulfilling 


its historical mission of final liberation of 


mankind from every misery and calamity 
while it acts in exactly the opposite way. 

This is a Class whose power over men is 
the complete known to history. For this 
reason it is a class with very limited views 
which are false and unsafe. Closely ingrown 
and in complete authority, the new class 
must unrealistically evaluate its own role 
and that of the people around it. 

While the new class accomplished one of 
its greatest successes in the revolution, its 
methods of control is one of the most shame- 
Tul pages in human history. Men will mar- 
vel at the grandolse ventures it accom- 
plished, and will be ashamed of the means it 
used to accomplish them. 
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Progress of the Federal Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
it was my privilege to address the na- 
tional convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials in Atlanta, 
Ga. At that time I prepared for these 
officials, as part of my address, a sum- 
mation and up-to-date report on the 
progress of the national highway pro- 
gram throughout the United States and 
after the first year of operation. Asa 
member of the Public Works Committee 
of the House I was very pleased with the 
rapid execution of the program. The 
convention received the information well 
and were very interested in the facts and 
figures provided. For the information 
of the other Members of the House I 
would like to include that portion of my 
remarks and point out the exceptional 
progress of what, I believe, is one of the 
more important pieces of legislation en- 
acted by Congress in recent years. 

The largest public-works project in the 
entire history of the world was approved by 
Congress and signed by the President of the 
United States on July 29, 1956. Since that 
time, the impact of the program on the folks 
at home and in every community across the 
Nation has been felt. ‘Thirteen years from 
now we will realize the full benefits of this 
program but, at the outset, let me point out 
that this program is one in which local con- 
trol is intended, under the act, to be para- 
mount. The States make the surveys, pre- 
pare the plans and specifications, acqujre 
the rights-of-way, award the contracts, ap- 
prove the construction, and maintain the 
highways when built. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not dictate to any State actual 
location of a highway between previously 
determined and agreed interstate intermedi- 
ate points. No other plan of Federal partici- 
pation has exhibited such an awareness by 
statute and practice of the rights of the 
communities and the States. 

I would like to point out the prompt 
action taken by the administration to get 
this highway program underway. Only 13 
days after passage of the bill standards for 
improvements of the Interstate System were 
adopted by the highway departments of the 
States. Authorizations totaling $3.7 billion 
have been apportioned to the States. As 
required by the act, $1.125 billion for the 
fiscal year 1957 were apportioned immedi- 
ately upon approval of the act. Authoriza- 
tion of $2.550 billion for the fiscal year 1958 
was apportioned to the States on August 1. 
These apportionments include a total of $2.7 
billion for the Interstate System. 

. . * * * 

The first contract for construction on the 
Interstate System using funds authorized 
by the 1956 act was awarded by the Missouri 
State Highway Department on August 2, only 
slightly more than 1 month after enact- 
ment of the legislation. The project pro- 
vided for 2.6 miles of divided highway on 
U. S. 66 between Lebanon and Hazelpreen, 
Mo. This shows the expedition with which 
this program got underway. 

In the 11 months through June of 1957 
„ » a total of some 83.352. 192.880 of con- 
tracts have been completed in construction 
or modernization of interstate, primary, sec- 
ondary and other assistance projects. The 
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Federal Government participation in this 
total amount is $2,209,949,317. 

The interstate portion of this work in- 
cludes obligation of funds in the amount of 
$1,729,670,946 in 689 separate projects. The 
final interstate program is one in which 90 
percent of all cities over 50,000 population in 
this country will be directly connected. It 
is interesting to note, however, that Sec- 
retary Weeks pointed out in recent hearings 
that this program is not a stagnant one— 
it is today alive and expanding into the fu- 
ture. He testified before a congressional 
committee that some 12,500 additional miles 
of construction in addition to the 41,000 
miles of interstate highways were requested 
to be added in expansion of this program 
and the Senate Public Works Committee has 
reported a bill adding 7,000 miles and 5 years 
of financing to the system. 

Before going further into development of 
the program, we might glance at some of 
the problems of the impact of this program 
presented—at least these are the answers 
based on experience to questions we all had 
concerning the program at its outset, as 

nted to the Senate committee. 

It now appears that shortages of materials 
will pose little problem; the capacity of the 
contractors of this country is fully adequate; 
existing highway construction ability can be 
expanded within 5 years to carry out 4 times 
the construction capacity of today; the avail- 
ability of material and equipment has im- 
proved; cost of materials and equipment 
show a slight increase but this is largely 
offset by efficient operation. 

This record is encouraging and forebodes 
no holdup in the authorized program of con- 
struction and completion in 13 years. 

I personally wish to comment upon the 
study relating to the maximum desirable 
dimensions and weights for vehicles operated 
on the Federal-aid systems. The Bureau of 
Public Roads is cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, 
the Department of Defense, the Highway Re- 
search Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences and industry in the construction 
and operation of a test road in Dlinois. The 
surfacing will be placed. instrumentation in- 
stalled, and test traffic started this year. 

It is expected that this test road will pro- 
vide a wealth of data from which sound 
recommendations can be made to Congress. 

A parallel factor of the safety program 
concerns the marking of the interstate high- 
ways. Associations which established and 
administer the United States numbered sys- 
tem, recognize the need for establishing a 
convenient and satisfactory method of route 
marking of the interstate system for the 
convenience of the traveling public. Since 
all of these highways will be State highways 
and operated by the departments, the route 
numbering committee is presently engaged 
in working out a method of route number 
assigninent for the entire network of inter- 
state highways. It has been demonstrated 
that high speed, high density expressways 
require exceptional and special signing in 
order properly to direct and inform the 
traveling public. 

I cannot stress too strongly at this point 
the absolute necessity today of*elose and 
continued cooperation between the planning 
units of city, county, State, and Federal 
government. This is essential for the orderly 
development, not only of the highways them- 
selves, but adjacent areas and facilities that 
fully come within your domain. You must 
make your zoning and future development 

plans available to highway officials. An ob- 

vious example of such need would be one 
where you have planned future industrial 
area in your county and have zoned for that 
purpose. To provide access ways to such an 
area the State must know of your plans. 

Otherwise costly and inconvenient revision 

of plans or actual reconstruction would be 

demanded, 
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You must at all times, because of your close 
liaison with the people and knowledge of 
the future of your community, keep State 
and Federal agencies advised of the interests 
and needs of the local areas you represent. 
This will become even more important as 
future primary and seco roads are 
planned to feed in and out of the interstate 
systems. I am sure that you will find an 
interested and willing consultant both in 
your State departments and in the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Federal Government. 
Close cooperation means good planning, and 
good planning means a healthy, economy- 
minded community. 

One of the early problems in building any 
road is the acquisition of rights-of-way. I 
think it was my experience in county gov- 
ernment and the State legislature that 
brought that vital phase of development to 
my mind and prompted me to introduce a 
bill in the House that became section 110 of 
the National Highway Act. My bill provided 
for the first time, advance purchase of 
rights-of-way, using Federal funds on a 
matching basis. Through application of this 
feature of the bill the States and the coun- 
ties can purchase property, ahead of urban 
and suburban development and before land 
prices increase between the planning stage 
and time for actual construction. In my 
home State of Florida the savings by this 
feature alone it is estimated to about $40 
million. 

I urge full implementation of this ad- 
vance purchase feature of the bill on each 
county commissioner here today. Many 
States are using much of their money for 
this purpose while “tooling up“ for the pro- 


gram. 

There is still another new feature of 
right-of-way acquisition provided in section 
110 that authorizes Federal condemnation 
when requested by the State. Requests by 
the States to the Secretary of Commerce to 
acquire right-of-way on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, to a large extent, will be determined by 
inadequacy of State laws. Progress is being 
made, however, in remedial legislation being 
introduced at State levels. The Bureau of 
Public Roads has made surveys of the right- 
of-way organizations, policies, procedures, 
and laws of the various State highway de- 
partments which indicate that all but 13 
States can acquire right-of-way without de- 
lay. To date, only one request has been re- 
ceived for Federal acquisition of right-of- 
way on the Interstate System. 

. . * . . 

I know you are concerned with labor cost 
in your immediate areat resulting from in- 
clusion of the Davis-Bacon prevailing-rate- 
of-wage provision in the 1956 act. Latest 
studies show the State highway depart- 
ments developed wage rates within their 
specific classifications in their respective 
States. All but a very few have seen fit 
to-do that job. As a result of the work 
which they haye done in their respective 
States the Labor Department has been 
helped immeasurably in developing these 
predetermined wages. I would say that in 
probably 90 percent or 96 percent of the cases 
that the wage rates predetermined by the 
Department of Labor had been almost the 
exact figures which were developed by the 
State highway departments. The State sub- 
mits the wage determination to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and little difficuly has deyel- 
oped. 

One of the great problems facing States 
and countries today is the lack of engineers 
for the planning design and supervision of 
the new projects. This fact is brought home 
to me because the need is reported greatest 
in Florida, my home, and in Texas and Miss- 
issippi. In 1956 only 4,220 civil engineers 
were graduated—it is estimated that this 
year’s class will include 5,300. The need is 
for 10,000 to 12,000 today. The reason for 
this lack is obviously because young gradu- 
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ates do not seek the lower wage levels of 
public service.. 

Some States have begun programs of train- 
ing mathematically capable high-school stu- 
dents to do the figuring and work on the 
drawing boards and thus to release engi- 
neers for critical work. But the primary 
method of relief has been the adoption 
modern miracles that, based on a study VY 
the Bureau of Public Roads, permit more 
engineering per engineer. 

Use of the modern electric computer has 
been called by Bertram D, Tallemy, 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, as important 
as the Air Force break of the sound barrier. 
Thousands, yes millions of hours have been 
saved. Millions of dollars in direct and in- 
direct savings will accrue from its use. 
day’s engineer can compute earth re! 
figures for 100 miles of roadway in 1 W 
with use of the computer that would have 
taken 30 weeks by older methods—1 engineer 
used to take 5 to 8 hours to come to Con- 
clusions from 1 hour of traffic studies. To- 
day, using the computer, his decision is made 
in 40 seconds. A firm that took 3 to 5 weeks 
working out stress problems on bridges n0¥ 
gets an answer in 1 hour. 

There are many amazing instances of gan- 
ings told about the electronic wizards. Once 
a machine stopped and reported a problem 
was impossible. The amazed engineers work 
ing on the Milwaukee Stadium Exchange Tê” 
checked their figures on a planned cloverleaf. 
Just a few missed decimal points were f 
but the machine was right, and while sav 
ing thousands of dollars, the machine 3 
had pointed out that if the first figures net 
been used the driver instead of coming 
the so-called cloverleaf would have 
circling and circling without end. F 

On another occasion when data was pu 
into the computor the doggone genius of 
up with the question, “Where is 128 feet 
that road?” Mouth agape officials na 5 
startéd to look. It all turned out that $ 
surveying crew had stopped for lunch lea“: 
ing one man in the truck with the instru 
ments. Since the other fellows wound up — 
lunch hour pitching horseshoes he mo 
the truck under a shady tree, The 
returned and continued the survey, 
from the new location, just 128 feet 
where they had stopped. Needless to ned 
there were red faces but more im 4 
again, thousands of dollars and time had 
been saved. 

I have discussed the use of the computor 
to indicate that ways and means are being 
found to solve the problems of this tremen 
dous multi-billion-dollar project. In 
ways we will solve the community problems 
that face us in the growth of the highway? 
of our country. 5 

Briefly, what is the progress being made 
on some of the other new provisions of th 
1956 act? As to toll facilities many n 
have become a part of the system UP? 
request of the Toll Road Authority and 2 
integration of many more miles 18 und 
consideration. Some problems con toll 
Federal participation in approaches to 
facilities have arisen and are being met PY 
providing alternate nontoll approaches, used 
for these needed ingress and egress 
A thorough study as to the extent, if anz. 
of reimbursement for toll facilities or Pd 
tions is underway pursuant to section } 
and a report is due January 1958. Safety 
studies are well underway, as stated befor 
and reports to Congress are due March * 
1959. These are a few examples of the neW 
provisions. 

The only iminent legislation this session. 
in addition to increasing mileage, which in 
the Senate approved bill would amount t° 
7,000 miles, is for the regulation of bill 
along the interstate system. A bill has been 
reported out by the Senate committee whic? 
gives States that adopt reasonable 12 
tions through legislation of the use of bill 
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boards that accomplishes the purpose of 
Safety and beauty to the satisfaction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads a bonus of one- 
quarter of 1 percent. Additional Federal 
Tunds provided would amount to an approxi- 
mate total of $62.5 million. Although this 
legislation has been reported by the Senate, 
no hearings have been held on the House 
Eide and it is obvious that further con- 
sideration is merited. 


One of the most beneficial effects of the 
1956 act is that it provides a basis upon 
Which local and State governments can make 

range plans, knowing with relative cer- 
tainty that Congress is going to go through 
With the program. This is particularly true 
When Congress went so far as to provide for 
& continuing authorization and appropria- 

not requiring annual approval as do 
Most other public-works programs. In ef- 
ect. Congress earmarked the revenue from 
Toad users for the road program—and for 14 
years, I cannot foresee any Congress re- 
Pudiating this long range implied agreement. 

Let me repeat myself for the benefit of 
emphasis, We have set forth—and properly 
80—on the greatest program of cooperative, 
and I emphasize cooperative, public-works 
efort ever known. It will require the great- 
fet engineering, planning, financing, and 
Cooperation between county, State, and the 

deral Government ever contemplated, It 
is our job to meet this challenge for the sake 
or national defense, the growth of our com- 
m the welfare of our children and 
the lives of some 4,000 people that will be 
saved through better highways. I know we 
Can meet that challenge. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
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HON. WINT SMITH 
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Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
We are told that the Federal aid for 
School construction bill is dead for this 
Session of the Congress. It would seem 
from indications that this issue will 
again be brought up at the next session 
of . The attached editorial 
Points out most constructively the ef- 
forts that are being made by the profes- 
Sional educators. It would seem that the 
National Education Association is be- 

to adopt the same tactics and 
Principles of the big labor bosses, They 
Set their dues and the right is reserved 
the bosses as to how the money is to 

Spent. The rank and file member has 
little or no say in regard to these mat- 

- I enclose herewith an editorial 
Written by the editor of the Oberlin Her- 

„Mr. E. R. Woodward. I commend 
its constructive thoughts to my col- 
leagues. ` 


[From the Oberlin (Kans.) Herald] 


When local teachers return to the class- 
Toom in a few weeks, they will have a new 
demand upon them. 
4 The National Education Association has 
We bled its annual dues, from 85 to 810. 

© hope teachers and school boards—some 
X ds pay part or even all of a teacher's 

EA dues—give a thought before they pay. 

The new NEA budget, approved at the 
nt meeting in Philadelphia, calls for a 
11 percent increase in spending to $7 mil- 
ph Included is $677,200 for Federal rela- 

©ns—lobbying, no less. 


such problems belong at home. 
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The Federal relations budget is up more 
than 500 percent. 

NEA officials say that only 10 percent of 
that Federal relations budget is for lobbying. 
The rest is for building grassroots support 
for Federal school building aid. 

The NEA knows what it is doing. They 
have already sold Washington. But grass- 
roots support is practically nil. No part of 
the Eisenhower program is boosted less. Con- 
gress would likely O. K. some sort of Federal 
program if there were any sort of public 
support. 

There isn’t, and the NEA is now out to gain 
that support, to show the public of the sad 
plight of our schools. 

Education is a local problem. Granting 
that some communities are pressed for more 
space and better facilities, we think that 
Add them 
together and they don’t add to a national 
problem. : 

Many rapidly growing cities have complex 
school building diculties. Conceding the 
NEA's point that a place like Los Angeles has 
had to add since World War II more school 
buildings than have ever been built in a me- 
tropolis even so large as Milwaukee, it Is also 
true that that influx gives Los Angeles the 
means to build such buildings. 

There is even excellent reason to believe 
that building in the past decade has sur- 
passed enrollment increases. 

A school’s tax structure is already deceiv- 
ing. It taxes in its own district. It gets tax 
money from the county and from the State 
also. In an oblique way, for lunch programs, 
for example, it already gets some Federal aid. 

That's complicated enough. We hope 
teachers and school boards will agree. 

Last year about 90 percent of Decatur 
County's 86 teachers held NEA membership. 
The percentage will be less this year for the 
simple reason that many who begrudged $5 
will balk at 610. We assume it is commend- 
able for a teacher to want to belong to a pro- 
fessional organization and to assume his 
share of the costs of gaining social stature 
and securing economic equilibrium. To 
throw in an extra amount to promote some- 
thing that stifles initiative and independ- 
ence—characteristics that we assume the 
NEA favors as being mentioned in a class- 
room is repugnant to our heritage, to fair- 
ness, and to majority opinion, 


GI Conditions ia Europe 
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Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with a report by the distinguished editor 
of the Charleston News and Courier, 
Thomas R. Waring, on occasion of a very 
thorough visit.to many of our American 
military bases in Europe. Mr. Waring 
traveled to’ Europe under the sponsor- 
ship of the Southern Association of Nie- 
man Fellows as it will be noted from the 
article. His is a very excellent repre- 
sentation of conditions with the military 
abroad. 

VISITOR TO EUROPEAN Bases FINDS GI 
RELATIONS GOOD 

(Evrror’s Note—What are we doing to 
make United States troops and their families 
ambassadors of good will overseas? The 
author, who is editor of the Charleston, S. C., 
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News and Courier, is just back from Spain, 
France, Germany, and England, where he 
studied relations of American troops in 
Europe under a grant from the Southern 
Association of Nieman Fellows, a regional 


“alumni group of winners of Nieman journal- 


istic scholarships at Harvard.) 
(By Thomas R. Waring) 

American troops in Europe now enjoy good 
relations with civilian neighbors, This was 
not altogether true last year. 

Many times I heard these statements dur- 
ing a 7-week tour of Army camps and Air 
Force bases in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. While military authorities dislike to 
reveal exact figures on troop strength, I esti- 
mate there must be nearly 350,000 military 
people and 175,000 wives and children in the 
European theater. The bulk of them are in 
the three countries listed. 

In Spain, the fourth country I visited, 
there are scarcely 2,000 airmen and almost no 
other United States military forces at present. 
When the three big air bases and their satel- 
lites are completed within a few months, 
troops will pour in to man them. Authori- 
ties are preparing to see that community 
relations stay good. They intend to profit by 
mistakes elsewhere in cultivating good will in 
Spain. 

A series of crimes, as well as a variety of 
other tensions, hurt reputations of Ameri- 
cans in the Armed Forces. A few caused 
trouble for the great majority of decent, or- 
derly young men. These men have no con- 
trol over some of the conditions that cause 
civilian complaints, such as noisy jet air- 
planes and scarcity of modern housing. 

Much of the furor over crimes last summer 
had died down by the time I arrived this 
Spring, United States military and diplo- 
matic officials are striving harder than ever 
to hold down incidents in the future. They 
work in friendly cooperation wtih local 
authorities. 5 

An elaborate public-relations program, 
long carried on piecemeal in the field, but 
now better coordinated, has begun to pay off. 
That is the opinion of scores of United States 


_ and foreign spokesmen whom I interviewed, 


Commanders are bearing down hard to 
make their men behave while off duty. Be- 
fore troops leave the United States they re- 
ceive briefings on their new stations and 
hints about customs of the country. Train- 
ing in how to get along with foreign popula- 
tions continues overseas, indeed, it never 
stops. 

For most servicemen this is the first trip 
abroad. For a great many, enlistment 
brought the first absence from home. Ac- 
tually, these are mostly teenagers, or men 
barely out of their teens. They come from 
the same age group that sometimes turns 
out juvenile delinquents at home. 

Even military discipline and elaborate rec- 
reation program do not prevent bad boys 
from misbehaving. But the percentage of 
crime, several military legal and police offi- 
cers told me, is smaller than average in the 
United States or in the host country. 

Statistics to prove this point are not avail- 
able, nor would they have much meaning. 
It Is all but impossible to weigh the elements 
of age, dislocation from home, and similar 
points, But men who deal daily with those 
problems have a good grasp of their jobs. 
They feel no shame for the general behavior 
of United States troops abroad. 

Gen. H. I. Hodes, commanding the United 
States Army in Europe, with headquarters in 
Heidelberg, summed it up this way: 

“The finest commodity we have over here 
is the average American soldier. Whenever 
I feel frustrated, I go out among the soldiers 
and come back refreshed.” 

Convincing citizens of host countries—few 
of whom have personal contact with United 
States troops—of American virtues is part of 
the public-relations job undertaken on in- 
structions from Washington, It is to con- 
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vince the free nations that Americans are 
decent, as well as rich and strong. 

The whole effort ties in with President 
Eisenhower's people-to-people program, in- 
augurated last fall. This program uses many 
avenues to cultivate friendship abroad. Good 
relations for our troops is an important 
phase of it. To combine a couple of cliches, 
each soldier and airman is supposed to be 
an ambassador of good will for the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

It's an assignment GI Joe didn't seek. It's 

also & job for which he may not be well 
equipped. Some think that Americans 
worry too much anyway about what. for- 
eigners think about us. Under their breath, 
some of the very men carrying out the good 
will program nrutter that our country is hay- 
ing to furnish more than its share of good 
will, 
Though most servicemen frankly say, when 
asked, that they'd like nothing better than 
to go back home, many take advantage of 
chances for foreign travel. The Armed 
Forces encourage them to make better use of 
their time than hanging around bistros, 
pubs, and their German equivalent, the 
gasthaus, or chasing local girls. 2 

Sometimes it's the other way around. 
Especially in such resorts as Pigalle in Paris 
and Munich’s Goethestrasse, girls chase the 
GI's. 

Even in civilian clothes, which the ma- 
jority prefer off duty, it’s usually easy to spot 
GI’s by their haircuts and their dress. Some- 
times they blend in with civilian tourists. 
In some countries, United States military 
dollars total much more than sums spent 
by civilian United States tourists—six times 
as much, for example, in the United King- 
dom. 

GI pay and Government funds spent lo- 
cally for supplies add up to big business, 
By European standards, United States troops 
are rich. Many own automobiles. They 
spend freely on local girls. This pleases the 
girls, Many of them marry GI's—at the rate 
of more than 250 a month in England alone. 
Local young men are not so pleased by GI 
rivals. Nor are parents when, instead of 
marriage, an occasional illegitimate child 
shows up. Everybody understands that large 
numbers of healthy young males, freed of 
home restraints, are likely to demoralize a 
community to some degree. But not every- 
body agrees on what amount is reasonable. 

Not all servicemen, of course, are unat- 
tached. Thousands of them bring their 
wives and children. They and their de- 
pendents often live in villages built for them 
on or near military reservations. 

Some of these villages—especially in Ger- 
many—are extremely comfortable, even lux- 
urious. Others may consist of trailers, tem- 
porary housing or mediocre apartments. 
These villages are known as Little Amer- 
icas. One of them in Germany contains 
about 20,000 residents. The post exchange 
and the commissary supply the comforts of 
home. 

Other service families—notably in the 
United Kingdom—live “on the economy.” 
This is the phrase that military people use 
to mean renting quarters and dwelling 
among the natives. Sometimes Americans 
crowd already skimpy housing and run up 
the rents. 

And sometimes they feel they are being 
gouged by foreign civilians., Often they com- 
mute 15 to 25 miles running up their own 
living costs and cooling their ardor for the 
land where they are stationed. 

Whether to mix among the permanent 
residents is a never ending question. Some 
Observers believe that reluctant ambassa- 
dors of good will wouldn't do our country 
much good. Others feel they should be made 
to circulate and win friends, whether they 
understand or like the foreigners. 

GI's call Germans Krauts—an old name 
that seems to have lost the unfriendly mean- 
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ing of World Wars I and IL In Britain, the 
word bloke—common man's term for chap— 
has become an adjective. “Where'd: you 
get that bloke car” or “The bloke police 
broke up the fight” are common expressions. 
When I asked an air policeman whether he 
was running down the British in this way, 
he replied, “Certainly not, I married a bloke.” 

With so many automobiles owned by 
Americans on the highways—both the big 
ones from Detroit and the little ones bought 
overseas—traffic hazards are bound to in- 
crease. Accidents are by far the chief rea- 
son for & serviceman's getting into trouble 
with the law. 

Damage claims, license squabbles, high 
cost of operation. and a feeling that the 
foreign cop or court usually rules against an 
American driver do not improve tempers on 
either side. American authorities, however, 
seem agreed that European courts on the 
whole are fair, and that our men's civil 
rights are amply protected. 


About that jet noise. People living near 


a jet air base complain with good reason 
about the racket, Commanders try to aim 
takeoffs away from habitations. In a crowded 
country it is usually hard, often impossible 
not to zoom over somebody's house. The 
best a commander can do in some cases is 
to invite the countryside in for open house 
and explain why jets are needed to guard 
against attack. 

Thousands of Europeans work for Uncle 
Sam. Loss of those jobs and the money 
spent by and for the troops would remove 
vast sums from nations struggling for pros- 
perity. Foreign commercial people recog- 
nize this fact. But that doesn’t stop pri- 
vate citizens from complaining and the press 
from occasional jibes. 

On the surface, at least, tension seems to 
fluctuate with political news. When the 
Suez crisis was hottest, French and British 
citizens made no secret of their anger over 
United States refusal to support the fight 
on Nasser. Servicemen heard torrents of 
abuse as though they personally were re- 
sponsible for United States foreign policy. 

When Russian tanks were shooting Hun- 
garlans, however, many a German who com- 
plained about “too many Americans” began 
to revise his opinion. West Germans who 
had hoped to get along with the Communists 
in the expectation of reunion with East Ger- 
many had fresh evidence of cruelties behind 
the Iron Curtain. They appreciated the 
Americans all the more as a shield against 
Russia. 

Besides curbing disorderly troops, United 
States military authorities are also taking 
positive steps to cultivate good relations. 
These include concerts, charity for orphans, 
and entertainments of many sorts for press, 
politicians, and public. They lend heavy 
equipment to help town improvements, 

They seek out friendships with represent- 
ative citizens and clubs. They set up com- 
munity councils to help iron out local difi- 
culties. They encourage their men to learn 
and speak the language. They foster a good- 
neighbor policy. They try not to look like 
occupying troops. 2 

With traditional adaptability many Amer- 
ical servicemen are falling in with this pro- 
gram. So. are their wives. The wives im- 
provise housekeeping in strange surround- 
ings. Some send their children to local 
schools, though our Government provides 
free American schools in many areas. If 
you ask them how they like it here—wher- 
eyer “here” may be—most likely they will 
say, “We like it fine.” 

Mrs, William F. Winters, formerly of New 
Jersey, and lately of California, lives in an 
Air Force trailer at Dreux Airbase, 75 miles 
from Paris. 

“I'm prejudiced,” she said, “I love the 
French.” Her trailer is 1 of 300 that serve 
as housing at Dreux. Many other families 
live in French villages. 
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Mrs. R. L. Hirt, of Houston, summed it up 
like this: “People are either adaptable oF 
they're not adaptable.” She was one of a 
group making decorations for a party in the 
noncommissioned officers’ club, All but one 
of the wives I. questioned there seemed satis- 
fied, though none had housing that really 
met American standards. 

One wife said, frankly, she didn't like 
France. She preferred Germans. If a poll 
could be taken, it might well turn out that 
Germany is the most popular place ſor 
American troops. 

Bartenders, fellow passengers on trains 
and planes, local newspaper editors, public 
Officials, businessmen, lords, ladies, Judy 
O'Gradies, and dozens of other foreigners 
met confirmed generally good relations with 
American troops. 

Some expressed the opinion that American 
boys are less mature than their European 
counterparts. Several commented that many 
Americans don’t know how to drink in 4 
civilized manner. 

Often these foreigners were frank in dis- 
cussing their likes and dislikes, They 
seemed friendly and good humored in theif 
remarks. Nobody I questioned could re- 
member the last time he saw a sign saying 
“Yankee go home.” They seemed startled 
when I asked, 
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Than ACI’s Possibility 
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Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Coal for Florida by River Slightly 
More Than ACI’s Possibility,” which ap- 
peared in the July 24, 1957, issue of the 
Madisonville Messenger, of Madisonville, 
Ky.: 


“There are three alternative routes PY 
which coal may be carried to Florida, all 
of which could be used. 

“First there is all-rail shipment from the 
southern coalfields into the peninsula. 

“Second, there is shipment to the tide- 
water facilities at Hampton Roads and then 
by sea to the Florida area. 

“Finally, there is the possibility of river 
shipment down the Ohio and Mississippi. 

“In addition to a splendid network of 
railroads, Florida is naturally endowed with 
deepwater ports and rivers which lend them- 
selves well to the possibilities of water move- 
ment for coal.” 

We are quoting from the July 19 edition of 
ACI Bulletin, a weekly publication of Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., the big Cincinnati 
marketing agency. The bulletin was dis- 
cussing the July 17 meeting in Miami, called 
for the purpose of “exploring further the use 
of coal in Florida electric utility plants- 
Present were “representatives from coal pro- 
ducing groups, Florida utilities, and the 
southeastern railroads serving Florida.” 

The thing which intrigued the Messsenger 
in all this learned discussion about Florida 
markets for Kentucky coal, with accent on 
Sunshine State utilities, was use of the 
“possibility” in the phrase: 

“Finally, there is the possibility of rivet 
shipment down the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Now the widely used American College 
Dictionary, which is widely relied upon in 
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newspaper offices, tells us that possibility is 
the state or fact of being possible. Possible 
( feasible or practicable refer to that which 
may come about or take place without pre- 
“vention by serious obstacles. 

That which is possible is something in 
the future, something that is naturally able, 
2 even Ukely, to happen, other things being 

qual. 

So far as coal for Florida's utilities is con- 
terned, not only is shipment down the Ohio 
and Mississippi and across the Gulf of Mex- 
ico possible or feasible or practicable—it is 
being done today, and everybody in Western 

ntucky knows it. They know it in Cin- 

ti, too, but they aren't too enthusiastic 
about giving publicity to it. 

The reason is plain to see. West Kentucky 

Co. and its subsidiary, Nashville Coal, 

C. are already engaged in delivering coal 
from our area to Tampa Power & Light, the 
Tuel being barged down the Ohio and Missis- 
Apr! in huge river barges towed by the tow- 
boat Mark Eastin. At a transfer dock south 
Of New Orelans, the coal is shifted to ocean- 
Boing barges for the gulf crossing, and so 
to Tampa, where the power people are said 
to be quite pleased with their decision to 
irt from oil to coal. 

By no means do we wish to appear sar- 
Castic about this matter of coal for Florida 
Utilities. We have discussed it a number of 
Umes, have carried news stories, photo- 
Fraphs and editorials about the progress 

ng made on the project over the past 3 

or so, and we have wondered, too, why 

the railroads have not unbended to the 

Point of making it possible to ship coal to 
da by rail. 

Anyway, here’s to the Florida coal mar- 
ket, and to the possibilities that exist there- 

The fact that the market was discovered 
Over our way is a source of gratification to 
those who know it—and a lot of people do. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 
2 ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 


ve to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


eer I include the following: My news- 
Week, 


T report to constituents for last 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Arcen, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

dan r 27. 1957. — The postal-pay-increase 
a Save an early and argumentative start to 
Controversial week of- legislation. A dis- 
Me e petition signed by the necessary 218 
th mbers forced immediate consideration of 
© bill. A discharge petition generally is 
avenue for forcing committee action on 
Seonholed legislation. This particular dis- 
— petition was most unusual since in 
8 it by-passed the Postal Committee, 
8 normally writes the legislation, and 
ton Rules Committee, which assigns the rule 
Dar floor procedure. All petitions upset 
One mentary procedure, and this particular 
Me Upset even more, thus displeasing many 
lo mbers. Members generally approve the 
NE-evolved House rules of procedure since 

e are on the whole good reasons for the 
that ures, and at the least a recognizance 
der} Tules are particularly necessary for or- 
y conduct in the explosive area of con- 
versy in Government. So, too, courtesy 
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is quite important as an aid in maintaining 
reason over emotion. Thus the postal pay 
bill got off to a bad start. Then we learned 
the petition was for a $1,500 to $1,800 flat 
increase for all postal workers, although 
cost of living was up 4.6 percent since the 
last pay boost. This irresponsibility further 
alarmed Members. However, the pay bill 
had been compromised in committee at a flat 
increase of $546 per postal worker. And 
that was the bill before us. 

Postal workers should have a pay increase, 
it seems to me, with the cost of living in- 
creasing, and I voted for a 5 percent and 
then a 7½ percent increase. I voted, also, 
for an escalator provision, granting auto- 
matic pay raises as cost of living rises. 
These provisions were defeated. Then the 
vote came on the flat $546 per worker, I 
voted against this because it defeats the 
whole idea of pay commensurate with duties 
and skills (by fiat increase janitors get 19 
percent increase, some clerks 13 percent, 
others less). It passed by 379 to 38. 

Conclusions: (1) Postal-union pressure is 
terrific and many Members capitulate; (2) 
this is irresponsible legislation and the 
causes should be eliminated (discharge peti- 
tion and flat increase provisions); (3) the 
inflationary character of this legislation is 
considerable, as all civil-service personnel 
now haye a pattern, resulting in staggering 
Government payroll increases; (4) knuck- 
ling under to pressure may end up hurting 
those you intend to help (the postal work- 
ers, if no pay increase, should the President 
veto the raise as expected); (5) a 5-per- 
cent or 7½ percent increase could have 
passed; and (6) there are inequities in na- 
tional wage-scale imposition: That is, in- 
equities between localities and between city- 
rural living. For myself, I intend to act 
responsibly at all times, not politically— 
and thereby really help my constituents, in- 
cluding postal workers. 

The Federal] aid to school construction bill 
is dead, by a vote of 208 to 203, and a close 
fight it was, although its demise appears 
closer than it really was. The bill provided 
$144 billion for Federal aid to States over 
5 years, a compromise between the adminis- 
tration’s request for $1.3 billion and the 
Democrats’ $3.6 billion. The debate and vote 
was not party line and was excellent for 
that reason. The Education Committee pre- 
sented two opposite viewpoints and contra- 
dictory figures in the report accompanying 
the bill. A long debate ended in numer- 
out amendments when the dramatic yote on 
“strike the enacting clause” precipitated its 
defeat. Normally the yote is on final pas- 
sage after all amendments considered have 
been approved or rejected. The measure of 
House disapproval can be seen then in this 
precipitous move to defeat the. bill before 
hearing it out. The Powell amendment to 
deny Federal funds to segregated schools had 
added to the disapproval of some. I took 
the floor and endeavored to present my dis- 
trict's and State’s viewpoint with docu- 
mented facts: (1) the schools are being 
built (pupil-teacher and pupil-classroom 
figures, plus expenditures year-by-year); 
(2) it is a local and State responsibility, not 
Federal (there is no national interest great- 
er than parents’ interest in their children's 
education; (3) Federal aid means Federal 
control (the bill has 37 pages describing 
regulations States must accept to get the 
money); (4) the stipulated Federal con- 
struction wage scale would violate our State 
law, and is another example of Federal con- 
trol; (5) the Texas State government is op- 
posed to Federal aid and such a resolution 
was sent to each Texas House and Senate 
Member of Congress. 

Possibly the President has said it best 
of all, and I quoted him in addressing the 
House: “Federal aid in a form that tends 
to lead to Federal control of our schools 
could cripple education for freedom. In no 
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form can it ever approach the mighty effec- 
tiveness of an aroused people. As aroused 
people, we can do this job at the local and 
State level; otherwise, we will lose free- 
dom of education, jeopardizing our chil- 
dren's and the Nation’s future, a result cer- 
tainly not sought by a majority of grass- 
root Americans.” 


The Army Alert to Proper Manpower 
Utilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I was amazed to read in the Rxconp the 
opinion of one of the Members of the 
House that the Department of Defense 
is inept in the classification, assignment, 
training, and utilization of the civilian 
skills of its inducted military manpower. 
The hoary observation was made that 
brutal, uneducated sergeants and drill- 
masters, despite their lack of formal 
education, still delight in assigning col- 
lege-trained men to the garbage dump, 
I daresay that same catcall was first 
leveled by the private soldiers in Caesar's 
legions against the Roman noncoms. 
The further serious charge was made in 
the Recorp of May 14, 1957 that our 
whole concept of military training still 
refiects the methods of the last century. 
It has not caught up with World War I, 
not to mention World War II, or the 
nuclear age.” 

These charges were not made by a 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee nor by one with recent personal 
experience with our Armed Forces. I 
am a member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and do not recall these 
charges being referred to the committee 
before they appeared in the Recor for 
all the world to see. The charges are, 
of course, undocumented. It is obvious, 
however, that the genesis of them is the 
worm's eye view of a formally educated 
gentlemen recently exposed to the rigors 
of military life. It is simply not fair 
to denounce publicly the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense and impugn the motives 
of everyone in authority down to the 
duty sergeants because of individual 
cases reported by constituents which 
may or may not be a legitimate basis for 
complaint. 

I have had long and happy years of 
experience with our Armed Forces. I 
have seen our servicemen and service- 
women at work in many places and fre- 
quently under trying circumstances. I 
cannot agree that our Armed Forces 
personnel management predates World 
War Iin its theory and application. On 
the contrary, I know great strides have 
been made over the years. Current sery- 
ice personnel management policy and 
practice compare favorably with most 
civilian industries. Only the rates of 
compensation have not kept abreast 
with those outside the military service. 
It can be safely stated that because of 
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progressive and enlightened personnel 
management policies and procedures, the 
Services are presently performing their 
missions with fewer people in relation 
to the job to be done than ever before. 

I have always thought the Army had 

to work hardest at personnel manage- 
ment. A soldier’s life, or service as a 
soldier, is acknowledged not to be a bed 
of roses and so constant attention must 
be given to personnel management and 
morale, I asked the Adjutant General 
of the Army to give a report on what 
that service has done, is doing, and plans 
to do in the future with regard to the 
classification and utilization of its en- 
listed personnel. I have been furnished 
a most excellent report and wish to insert 
it in the RECORD: 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S REPORT 

The Army has devoted a great deal of time 
and effort over the years to developing and 
executing a sound and realistic program for 

_ selection, classification, training, assign- 
ment, and other aspects of military person- 
nel management. No one phase of the 
overall management of the Army has re- 
ceived greater attention during the recent 
years of major war and uncertain peace than 
has personnel management. The problems 
of personnel management, are among the 
most difficult the Army has to face. The 
importance of the human relations aspect 
of management has long been in 
industry, in Government, and in the Armed 
Forces. 

In the Army, as in the other military serv- 
ices, extensive research has been and is now 
being conducted into the selection, classifi- 
cation, testing, training, and utilization of 
Army personnel. These studies have been 
quite widely publicized in the press and 
national magazines. 

Historically, it is of greatest significance 
that the methods for classification and 
placement of Army enlisted personnel devel- 
oped during World War I became the basis 
for industrial personnel systems which came 
into use in American industry during the 
period of the 1920's. Army research in the 
mental testing field stimulated a tremend- 
ous development of psychological tests in 
both industry and education. It was the 
success of the Army Alpha and Army Beta 
tests used on millions of World War I recruits 
which proved the value of group mental tests 
for industrial and educational selection pur- 


poses. 

When war again threatened in the late 
thirties, the War Department anticipated a 
second great mobilization of the Nation's 
manpower. Several years before our actual 
entry into the war, steps were taken to 
develop the means for effective identification 
and use of personnel. A staff of specialists 
was called together in the Office of The Adju- 
tant General to perform the needed work. 
Fortunately, with the experience of the 
earlier mobilization in mind, it was possible 
to envisage in broad outline the problems 
that would be encountered. New develop- 
ments in psychological testing, in interview- 
ing techniques, in evaluation of physical 
capacity, and in design of personnel records 
systems which had taken place in ind 
could be studied and adopted for military 
use. 

The basic patterns of the systems con- 
ceived during World War I had been fur- 
ther extended and refined. Recent ideas 

“from the field of industrial personnel man- 
agement were adapted for Army application. 
Thus, the personnel management system of 
World War IL represented an evolution of 
the best military and civilian thinking in 
the personnel managemet field. As a mat- 
ter of fact much of the planning of the 
World War II procedures was accomplished 
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by civilian personnel experts who were com- 
missioned for this purpose. 

The Army developed a personnel manage- 
ment system which permits the best pos- 
sible selection and assignment of its man- 
power resources. The most important aspect 
of the whole system is embodied in the 
accurate inventorying of each man’s skills, 
knowledges, and capacities upon entrance 
into the Army. Once this is done success- 
fully, it is then easier to place him into the 
job which most fully utilizes his capabili- 
ties and which at the same time most fully 
meets the needs of the service. 

The utilization of each man begins imme- 
diately upon his entry in the Army. Each 
man is completely evaluated—his skills. 


knowledges, and abilities noted and 
analyzed—and his subsequent utilization 
planned. 


Each man is tested, interviewed; and se- 
lected for training. The training a man 
receives is based on both his capabilities and 
the Army's needs. The Army has need only 
for the particular skills it requires to per- 
form its mission; therefore, many skilled 
men who enter the Army müst be retrained 
to fill Army job requirements. Unlike the 
single mental test of World War II, a group 
of classification tests is used to determine 
what assignments are most suitable for each 
man. These tests measure various basic 
aptitudes. The test scores are grouped into 
aptitude areas which represent the basic 
abilities required to succeed in a specified 
group of Army jobs. For example, a man 
who has a combined above-average score on 
an arithmetic, a mechanical aptitude, and 
a shop mechanics test can be expected to be 
reasonably successful as a machinist, artil- 
lery mechanic, or in several similar jobs. 

After being tested, each person is inter- 
viewed to obtain and record his education, 


civilian occupation, languages spoken, test’ 


scores, leadership qualifications, physical 
capabilities, hobbies, sports, and other data 
to aid in placing him in the proper job. 
Following this interview the soldier is as- 
signed to basic combat military training 
which is given to all incoming personnel to 
enable the man to protect himself and per- 
form as a soldier, if at some later time, re- 
gardless of his military job, he finds him- 
self in a combat situation. 

Evaluation, however, does not stop during 
the basic military training period. Rather, 
it continues throughout the weeks a man is 
learning how to become a soldicr. The 
trainee is assigned to the school or training 
activity. Upon completion of the training 
he is awarded the military occupational spe- 
clalty. Upon completion of basic military 
and specialized training some soldiers are 
sent to further technical or advanced train- 
ing; however, the majority are assigned to 
regular units where they are further trained 
in the mission of the unit, and are assigned 
to specific duties. 

Ever mindful of the importance of effective 
manpower utilization, the Army has not been 
satisfied merely to develop systems and pro- 
grams at the departmental level without 
providing specifically for carrying them out 
in the field. Recognizing that in the final 
analysis, personnel management is the job 
of every commander and noncommissioned 
officer right down the line, this subject has 
been made part of the curriculum of every 
Army service school. Also, the program at 
West Point includes specific instruction in 
the theory and practice of manpower man- 
agement. This instruction has been adapted 
to the level of students at each school and 
ranges from principles of supervision, record 
maintenance, and other elementary aspects 
in the courses for enlisted personne! to the 
more theoretical aspects at such advanced 
schools as the Command and General Staff 
College. The field is approached from the 
national point of view and particularly in 
terms of mobilization in the course given 
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senior officers at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces which is attended by se- 
lected officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

In the years during and since World War 
II, teams of officers have been used to inspect 
personnel operations in the field and to assist 
and advise field commanders on methods for 
performing the personnel management func- 
tions for which they are responsible. 

These teams provide continuing surveil- 
lance of the many separate activities which 
make up the total personne) management 
system of the Army. As indicated previously: 
these teams of officers which conduct 
surveillance report their findings to the De- 
partment of the Army for information and 
necessary corrective action. It is largely on 
this basis that the need for revisions 
specific improvements in personnel man- 
agement procedures is determined. In the 
conduct of their work the members of the 
personnel management teams make it rou- 
tine practice to query officers and men to 
sound out their reactions to the Army. Thus, 
is is possible for the Department to have 
the benefit of grassroots reaction. 

As a means of insuring that adequate at- 
tention is focused on critcal personnel man- 
agement activities, special programs have 
been set up to bring these activities to the 
attention of field commanders. These pro- 

are set forth in specific regulations 
and directives and are subjected to sp 
monitoring by the Department of the Army: 
They fall generally in the area of perso: 
utilization, 

Under the Army's scientific and profes- 
sional program, highly skilled personnel 
identified and their qualifications 11 
and forwarded to the Adjutant General. 
they meet the standards for selection under 
the program, they are assigned to jobs com- 
mensurate with their training and zi 
ence. Personnel selected under this program 
are qualified in fields of civil-mechanical 
engineering, chemical engineering, electron” 
ics, physical sciences, biological sciences, an 
social sciences, 

Other persons entering the Army who pos- 
sess technical or specialized civilian skills 
for which a military requirement exists are 
so classified upon entry into the service 
Such persons are assigned to duty in accort- 
ance with thelr specialized skills on com- 
pletion of basic training without further 
training in their specialties. 

Through these and similar programs, the 
Army insures that the majority of individ- 
uals possessing civilian training and experi- 
ence are being utilized to the fullest extent 
compatible with Army requirements. Such 
programs not only reduce the requirements 
of the Army, but they bring about better 
soldier morale and sense of purpose by plac- 
ing him in a job where he feels he can be of 
greatest service. 

Where mal-utilization is alleged, the 
charge must be fairly evaluated in terms of 
the following controlling factors: 

1. Few civilians entering the Army have 
any training, skills, or education which 
qualify them for combat type jobs. There- 
fore; since combat jobs represent such 2 
large share of the Army's strength, a large 
number of men entering the Army must be 
trained and assigned to military jobs which 
are unrelated to their civilian backgrounds- 

2. The Army must accept the people it re- 
ceives when it receives them. Its needs, 
however, vary from day to day and week to 
week. The person received today will be 
classified and trained within the limitations 
A the Army’s known requirements at that 

e. 

Success in the assignment and utilization 
of men is dependent upon many factors- 
Aside from the classification personnel, the 
most important factor is speed. The de- 
cision of assignment must be made fast— 
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the organizations and units cannot wait, for 
their mission goes on. Each man entering 
the Army must be programed for a job the 
Army will have vacant at some future time. 

The Army's ability to use specialized 
Civilian training is limited by its mission. 
Many times, however, assignments of highly 
skilled and trained technical personnel to 
Combat-type jobs may appear wasteful when 
Actually there is underlying justification for 
Such assignment. The leadership, aggres- 
Siveness, and high intelligence demonstrated 
in civilian life by these college and other 
highly trained personnel render it entirely 
appropriate that they be assigned to posi- 
tions in the combat arms which require 
these same admirable qualities. This is par- 
ticularly true when there is no immediate re- 
Quirement for the specific qualifications of 
these individuals, 


Lest the impression be given that the 
y personnel managers think only in 
terms of today without an eye for the future, 
a brief reference is made to a few of the 
latest developments and plans for the fur- 
ther improvement of the Army personnel 
Management system. 
One of the most difficult problems faced 
the Army is the distribution of person- 
hel. The difficulty of distributing enlisted 
Personnel so as to balance availables with 
Tequirements is the basic cause of misutili- 
Zation, It is necessary to establish current 
requirements and to project future require- 
ments against which personnel must be allo- 
fated. In order to solve the vast problems 
ot record keeping, transmittal of timely in- 
formation and the making of thousands of 
ions armywide involved in accomplish- 
ing the function of personnel assignments, 
new systems are being planned which will 
Utilize the latest scientific developments in 
Communications equipment and automatic 
data processing equipment. Ultimately, the 
application of equipment of this kind will 
Make possible practically instantaneous 
sšion of all the information on the 
of which the best assignment of the 
individual can be made. 


In the near future, installation of the first 
Phase of a new distribution system will make 
Possible assignment of all Army enlisted per- 
onne] from a central location on a basis 
Which will take into account full and com- 
Plete information about the qualifications 
&nd background of every individual. Adop- 
tion of this major departure from past meth- 
Ods should be a great step forward in the 
March toward the ultimate in personnel 
Management—the placement of the man in 

` job he is best qualified to do when and 
Where he is needed. 


Another major development in the person- 
nel management system of the Army is the 
Use to be made shortly of job proficiency 
tests which will be used to measure occupa- 

Onal capacity and provide an objective 

for assignment and promotion deter- 
ation. These tests are being developed 
now for implementation in the near future. 
timately, such tests will be available for 
au military occupational specialties. The 
of these tests will be tied into the re- 
cently developed occupational classification 
Structure. The tests will be of inestimable 
Value in aiding the Army to put each man 
the right job. The tests will naturally as- 
in more accurate classification of en- 
Personnel. 

In order to provide for more complete and 
accurate personnel record maintenance, the 
Army has recently developed a new and sim- 
Plified method of keeping personnel récords, 
By this method all records pertaining to the 

ividual are kept in a single jacket which 
is transmitted automatically every time the 
man has a change of station. After the man 
leaves the service, the jacket is sent to a cen- 
tral records depository where all the infor- 
Mation about the individual's service is 
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readily available in a single place for any 
purpose which may arise. In order to im- 
prove morale the Army has devised a system 
for rotation of troops between the United 
States and oversea stations whereby entire 
organizations are retained intact. 

In summary, the Army is concerned with 
the proper utilization of its personnel. It 
presently has an effective system for person- 
nel management and is ever mindful of the 
need for improvements which will reflect 
modern trends. 


The Hanks Family, of Bowling Green, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, our 
forefathers built and handed down to us 
a free, peaceful, and prosperous America. 
That kind of America was not built or 
kept by men of little faith. It was built 
by men of courage and daring who had 
confidence in themselves and were will- 
ing to risk their lives for freedom. 

This spirit prevailed in the generations 
of Americans who fought and died to 
keep this country free.. Beginning in the 
bloodstained snows of Valley Forge and 
continuing up San Juan Hill, the Ar- 
gonne Forest, the slopes of Mount Suri- 
bachi, and ashore to Inchon we find 
sacrifices made to keep this Repbulic 
free, independent, and indivisable. 

Today we live in the greatest country 
in the world. A country that has passed 
through the peaks and valleys of 
strength and weakness. One that is to- 
day an active participant in the develop- 
ment of supersonic speed, guided missiles 
and atomic weapons. A country that 


‘realizes the day of the huge build-up for 


war has passed, and that we can no 
longer wait until we are pushed into war 
to begin building our strength. A coun- 
try that knows full well the threat to 
our cities and people is many times 
greater today than during World War 


II. One realizes that the world cannot 


exist on a half-free, half-slave basis. 

In order to remain free we must be 
ever vigilant and fully prepared for sud- 
den attack. Our schools, colleges, 
libraries, laboratories, and factories must 
continue to develop the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills which will make this 
country strong both in the arts of peace 
and the arts of war. In order to survive 
we must remain strong spiritually, eco- 
nomically, and militarily. In order to 
sustain the spirit which has made Amer- 
ica great, patriotism must be practiced 
as a religion. 

We will continue to live in the greatest 
country in the world if we have courage, 
faith, and the spirit to fight for and serve 
our country in time of peace and in time 
of peril. Understand and appreciate the 
hardships and sacrifices made by our 
forefathers in establishing a free, peace- 
ful, and prosperous country. Be cogni- 
zant of the duties and responsibilities 
of an American citizen. American citi- 
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zenship is one of the most sought after 
privileges. This fact is verified by the 
thousands who apply for citizenship 
papers each year and the millions more 
who are denied entry into this country. 
Citizenship in the country which is the 
recognized leader of the free world en- 
tails serious obligations which must be 
ever foremost in our minds. 

Mr. Speaker, there lives in my home 
town a family by the name of Hanks. 
This family believes that this country 
was built by men of courage and they 
further believe that service to our coun- 
try in time of war and in time of peace 
is an honor and a privilege. They under- 
stand the duties and responsibilities of 
an American citizen. To give you a bet- 
ter understanding of just what I mean, 
I include herewith an article written by 
my friend, Herb Wallace, of the Park 
City Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky, 
on July 23, 1957, about this particular 
family: $ 

Some may join the Navy to see the world, 
but members of the Hanks family of Bowling 
Green have been doing their touring with 
the Army and Air Force for the past forty- 
odd years. 

Four years in the military service were 
enough for most of us, but the Hanks family 
already has given Uncle Sam about 75 years 
of service, with more duty ahead. - 

Retired Lt. Col. Alger Hanks, who com- 
pleted about 38 years in the Army in 1949, 
has 2 sons who are making a career in the 
Air Force, and 3 other sons, who already have 
put in service with the military and returned 
to civilian life. 

T. Sgt. Joe Hanks, visiting his parents here 
while on leave from his Air Force station in 
Prance, already has put up 20 years in the 
Army and Air Force and hopes to return to 
the United States in about a year to finish 
out his 30-year tour on home soil. 

Joe, who played football at Bowling Green 
High, before entering service at Fort Knox in 
1937, is a former Daily News carrier. He was 
in the office the other day renewing his sub- 
scription to the Daily News to keep up with 
happenings in his hometown. 

Not yet 39, Joe has seen quite a bit of the 
world during his 20 years of service, and the 
travel and chow appear to be agreeing with 
him (we'd guess he weighs in the neighbor- 
hood of 275-300). A few of the places Joe 
has been include Korea, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Luxembourg, Greece, England, New- 
foundland, Labrador, and Greenland, for a 
total of 8% years of foreign duty. 

Joe's youngest brother, Gene Paul Hanks, is 
a staff sergeant in the Air Force now sta- 
tioned at Seward Air Base, Tenn. He already 
has 6 years toward the 30-year mark. 

An older brother, Jack Hanks, retired from 
the Army because of disability from wounds 
suffered in World War II after 6 years of 
duty. Two other brothers, now civilians, 
both put up time for the military. Billy 
Hanks served in the Air Force during World 
War II, and George M. Hanks served for 
2 years during the Korean conflict. 

To round out the military family, one 
Hanks girl married into the Army and the 
other married an ex-GI. 

Although retired from active duty, Col. 
Hanks still is connected with the military as 
a civilian employee in the Western State 
College milifary department, He formerly 
served as an Army instructor of the western 
ROTC after moving here in 1932. He pre- 
viously had served as an instructor in ROTC 
at University of Kentucky and as a Ken- 
tucky National Guard instructor, 

A communications specialist, Colonel 
Hanks is active in the local civil defense unit. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


-Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Alaska-Hawaii statehood has greater 
support throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States than any 
other measure before the Congress. 
Continuing evidence of this support is 
demonstrated in many areas and by 
many means. 


For the information of the Members, 
I include for printing in the RECORD an 
article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
which shows the position of the press 
from widely scattered sections of the 
country: 

Press on ALaSKA-Hawatr STATEHOOD 


Hartford (Conn.) Times: “Eoth Alaska 
and Hawaii deserve statehood. They are im- 
portant factors in our national economy and 
should be allowed their just place in our 
political life.” 

The Los Angeles Examiner: “Prolonged in- 
Justice has attended our national handling 
of this matter. 

The consequence has been that the con- 
dition of second-class American citizenship 
has been imposed upon the people of these 
flourishing and vital Territories, a rank in- 
justice to them and a grave discredit to the 
American people as a whole.” 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times: “Alaska, where 
thousands of American citizens are carving 
out the future of a last frontier, has been 
administered almost like a colony for 89 
years. The citizens of the Territory have 
shown their desire for true self-government 
by electing two ‘senators’ and a ‘representa- 
tive’ to press the statehood case before 
Congress.” 

Macon (Ga.) News: “The Alaska State- 
hood Committee says that disenfranchised 
American citizens in Alaska are living in a 
status almost identical to that endured by 
American colonists prior to the Revolution. 
They pay taxes but are unable to vote for 
the President or Governor. They supply 
members of the Armed Forces but are with- 
out voting representation in the Congress. 
In other words, it is the old story of taxa- 
tion without representation.” 

Salina (Kans.) Journal: “The overriding 
issue is whether peoples who are willy-nilly 
irrevocably tled to the destiny of the United 
States should not be entitled to a voice in 
directing that destiny.” 

Louisville Courier-Journal: “If Alaska does 
not acquire statehood at the hands of this 
Congress, something will have gone out of 
the old American fealty to the brave, the 
bold, and the resolute.” 

Boston Herald: It's time that the fine 
promises of election became something more 
than shameful campaign oratory. The 
knocking has grown so loud that America 
cannot afford to listen with a deaf and par- 
tisan ear.“ s 

Duluth (Minn.) Herald: “Both parties 
have pledged their support of statehood for 
the two territories. It will always be pos- 
sible for someone to imagine a disadvantage 
to one party, the other, or both, in the addi- 
tion of four members to the Senate. 

“We can survive control of the Senate by 
one party or the other, since that is the 
normal state of affairs. We cannot be so 
calm about anything which causes disillu- 
sionment as to the common honesty of two 
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vital partners in government, our major par- 
ties.” 

Portland (Maine) Press-Journal: “There 
may be other issues in Alaska, but the one 
that counts is statehood. Alaskans have 
clearly demonstrated their capacity for state- 
hood. Statehood appears to be a question 
not of whether but of when, And that goes 
for Hawali, too.” 

Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune: “The Trib- 
une favors admission of Alaska to statehood 
without further delay. This, we believe, is 
aiso the desire of a substantial majority of 
Montanans. Montana legislative sessions 
have on more than one occasion passed reso- 
lutions urging Federal enactment of Alaskan 
statehood. Our present Montana represen- 
tation in the United States Senate and 
House can be counted on to give active sup- 
port to the Alaskan petitioners.” 

Claremont (N. H.) Eagle: “There are few 
good reasons for continued refusal to admit 
these territories to the Union of States and 
to grant them full representation. Here's 
hoping that the incoming 85th Congress may 
haye the honor of conferring the statehood 
so long and so unjustly denied.” 

New York Times: “Governor Gruening 
and many others have repeatedly pointed 
to the discrimination under which Alaska 
suffers in respect to two of its vital interests: 
transportation and the salmon fisheries. 
Achievement of statehood would end the 
special-interest exploitation that keeps ship- 
ping costs unduly high and that deprives 
the Territory of control over its dwindling 
salmon catch. Even more important, it 
would give to a vigorous body of Americans— 
over 160,000 of them—the right to that full 
participation in our democracy that has 
been denied them far too long.” 

Cincinnati Post: “Like President Eisen- 
hower, we favor statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii.” 

Charlotte (N. C.) Observer: “Alaska has 
all the qualifications of statehood. The 
argument about remoteness has been dis- 
posed of by modern transportation and com- 
munication. The chief remaining objection 
is political, which ought not to be valid.” 

Pittsburg Telegraph: “Inaction and inde- 
cision, delay and procrastination have too 
long kept Alaska and Hawail out of the 
American Union and their people in a sec- 
ond-class American citizenship, and the 
remedy of this injustice should be high on 
the schedule of the new Congress.” 

Portland (Oreg.) Journal: “The loyal resi- 
dents of these two Territories are conscript- 
ed without representation. They pay for 
Federal-aid highways, but do not get them. 
They are bound by legal and commercial fet- 
ters. They have more than served their 
apprenticeship and should become full- 
fledged American citizens.” 

Grafton (W. Va.) Sentinel: “There should 
be no further delay in adding them to the 
roster of States.” 

Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republic: “If the 
American people could vote on the question 
of statehood for Alaska and Hawail, we be- 
lieve that the proposition would receive over- 
whelming approval. 

“The ruling consideration in this matter 
should be the fact that America would be 
better off with Alaska and Hawaii in the 
Union and that the citizens of those Terri- 
tories have richly earned and are rightly en- 
titled to membership in the American family 
of States.“ 

San Antonio (Tex.) Light: “Alaska and 
Hawaii in the Union will give military and 
economic strength to the Nation, enhance 
American prestige throughout the world, and 
attest the solidarity of all our people.” 

News-Virginian, Waynesboro, Va.: “The 
preponderant majority of average citizens 
favors statehood for Alaska now. But state- 
hood remains a political football in Congress. 
Effective lobbying, appalling ignorance, and 
selfish disinterest and a desire to maintain a 
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status quo in the Congress—these are the 
real impedimenta. 

“Every tenet of American democracy calls 
for granting statehood to Alaska, the last of 
our frontiers. Now is the time to speak cou- 
rageously for freedom, liberty, and man's in- 
dividual dignity. 

“Such action would breathe new virility 
into our national scene and greatly expand 
the average man's confidence in the Congress 
he elects.” 

Nashyille Banner: “Surely by now the ma- 
jority sentiment for Alaskan statehood is 
self-evident: the justice of it, the desirabil- 
ity of it as a practical tle with the Union of 
which it is a part, and the importance of it 
in view of Alaska's essential relation to na- 
tional and hemispheric security. Resting on 
its merits, the case has sufficient justification 
to press to swift consummation.” 


The Late Kenneth Roberts, Historical 
Novelist s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Bangor (Maine) 
Daily News of July 24, 1957, eulogizing 
the late Kenneth Roberts: 

KENNETH ROBERTS 


In the death this week of Kenneth Rob- 
erts, Maine has lost perhaps its greatest his- 
torical novelist. 

Certainly the State has lost one of its 
most distinguished and dedicated friends. 

Despite his great success as a writer and 
the almost countless honors that came his 
way, including a special Pulitzer award, 
Roberts never forgot his native State of 
Maine, or spared any effort to help encour- 
age its progress. 

After launching his career as a writer, 
Roberts left an editorial job on a nati 
magazine in New York and returned to the 
scene of his birth at Kennebunkport. It 
remained his home until he died at 71. 

It was former President Theodore Roose- 
velt who encouraged Roberts to write his 
first historical novel about New England. 
As he did research on that project it was 
Roberts’ observation that only then did he 
“get a sort of broad picture of what has gone 
on in Maine and New England in the old 
days.” 

Roberts wrote of historical Maine and New 
England not only with understanding but 
with integrity and accuracy that won him 
national fame. Few authors did more re- 
search to prove historical details. 

Once, telling about his novel, Northwest 
Passage, he revealed that it required 3 
years of the hardest kind of 
“for the reader to understand in 2 days.” 

Roberts was more than a 
There was nothing dry or stodgy about bis 
books. They were human, realistic. They 
dealth with the people involved in those 
historic times; the relation of a single event 
to a war; to the Nation; and to the people 
themselves. 

To read a Roberts’ novel was an adventure 
that lingered long after the book was put 
aside. History came to life from the very 
force of his descriptive pen. 

Perhaps Roberts summed up his work 
best when he commented on one of his pop- 
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Ular books Rabble in Arms. For a month 
he labored day and night to finish the last 
Portions of the book. Often he fell asleep 
2 the manuscript. Commenting on it he 

“You have a feeling you've done something 
When you've done a historical novel.” 

Rightfully, Maine is famous for its rocks 
and men, 


Portsmouth Naval Shipyard Develop- 
ment Association Seeks Additional In- 
formation From Navy Department on 
Disestablishment of Electrical Fittings 
Inventory Control Division at Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include a letter from John I. 
Hale, Jr., secretary of the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard Development Associa- 
tion, and questions directed to the Sec- 
retary of Navy on the disestablishment 
of the Electrical Fittings Inventory Con- 
trol Division at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard: 

PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Portsmouth, N. H., July 27, 1957. 
THE New ENGLAND CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
IES AND GENTLEMEN: The meeting of 
July 26 between Members of the New Eng- 
congressional delegation and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy did not provide satis- 
answers from the Navy to several 
Questions asked with to the dis- 
€stablishment of the Electrical Fittings In- 
Yentory Control Division at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, 

We are forwarding these questions here- 

With and respectfully request that you ob- 

more specific answers to them from 

Ather the Department of the Navy or the 

ent of Defense before the Navy 

takes final action to implement the dis- 
establishment. 

We appreciate the excellent cooperation 
and courtesy shown our delegation by you 
we your staff. We will keep our people in- 
Sred of the vigorous campaign you are 

aging to prevent the damage which will be 
pone to New England small business and the 

Ortsmouth Naval Shipyard if the Navy 
ers EFICD’s functions from Ports- 
mouth to Mechanicsburg: 
Yours very sincerely, 
JoHN I. Hate, Jr., Secretary. 
Portsmour NAVAL SHIPYARD DEVELOPMENT 
TION—QUESTIONS Nor SATISFACTOR- 

ILY ANSWERED AT THE MEETING OF JULY 26, 

1957, Rerweren THE New ENGLAND CON- 

“AESSIONAL DELEGATION AND THE SECRETARY 

Or THE Navy 


at The Navy conceded that the Electrical 
tings Inventory Control Division is the 
Ost economically operated of the five “Fleet 
echnical" Supply Demand Control Points 
based upon the ratio of cost of operation to 

< system sales. This ratio at Portsmouth for 
— 1956 was 4.4. This same ratio at the 
Ps Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, 
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Pa., Was 9.3. The Navy announced that 5,000 
of the 5,200 items now controlled by Ports- 
mouth will be transferred to Mechanicsburg. 
Is it genuine economy to disestablish the 
most economically operated activity in this 
group and transfer its work to a less efficient 
activity? Navy answers to this question were 
vague. 

2. The Navy stated that this transfer will 
result in a 10-percent increase in the dollar 
volume of procurement at Mechanicsburg. 
It was further stated that this increase in 
workload would be accomplished without 
an increase in personnel, and that in fact a 
decrease in Mechanisburg personnel might be 
necessary next year. How is it possible for 
Mechanicsburg to take over Portsmouth's 
work and not increase their personnel? 

3. The Navy stated that this disestablish- 
ment will save $320,000 in fiscal 1958 and 
$600,000 a year thereafter. How is it pos- 
sible for the Navy to save $600,000 a year 
by disestablishing an activity with an annual 
operation cost less than this amount? Navy 
answers to this question were also vague. 

4. With regard to the effect of the disestab- 
lishment on New England manufacturers 


- the Navy contended that the geographical 


location of the procurement activity with 
respect to the geographical location of the 
manufacturer is not a controlling factor in 
the award of contracts, and that therefore 
New England manufacturers would not be 
adversely affected by the transfer of Ports- 
mouth's functions to Mechanicsburg. It 
was then pointed out by members of the 
congressional delegation that experience 
proved otherwise—e. g., the decline of the 
New England textile industry commenced 
with the removal of the Army clothing 
purchasing office from the New England area; 
the transfer of the Torpedo Station from 
Newport, R. I., to Forest Park, III., re- 
sulted in the loss of millions of dollars 
to New England manufacturers. Further- 
more, although only 11 percent of the elec- 
trical manufacturers capable of making 
Portsmouth’s electrical fittings are located 
in New England, these 11 percent receive 50 
percent of the dollar value of contracts 
awarded by Portsmouth. If the Navy’s con- 
tention were correct they would be receiving 
only 11 percent of the total. The Secretary 
of the Navy's final reply to this point was 
that he would delay action by not more than 
2 days in order to obtain additional assur- 
ance from his staff that the economy of 
New England would not be adversely affected. 

5. It was pointed out that 13 of the 16 sup- 
ply demand control points are presently lo- 
cated within a 175-mile radius of Phila- 
delphia. The Navy was asked if the transfer 
of Portsmouth’s functions into this area 
Was consistent with the Defense Depart- 
ment’s policy of decentralization for national 
security purposes. No satisfactory reply was 
received, 


Gerry Murphy’s Mother Writes to 
Mr. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we still 
do not have details as to what happened 
to Gerry Murphy, my constituent who 
dissappeared in the Dominican Repub- 
lic last December. The overwhelming 
evidence indicates that he was ordered 
killed by Generalissimo Trujillo but we 
have not found his body and his parents 
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still hope for more explicit word about 
their beloved son. Gerry’s mother sent 
me a copy of the letter she recently 
wrote to the Secretary of State. Gerry 
came from a fine American home and 
his mother’s letter is worth the atten- 
tion of every Member. 

The letter is as follows: 3 

EUGENE, OREG., July 23, 1957. 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. DULLES: I feel a great urge to 
write to you this morning about the fate of 
our son, Gerald Murphy, who is presumed 
dead in the Dominican Republic. Will you 
please use the powers of your office in find- 
ing out the truth in this matter. 

- As a parent, you can understand the strain 

we have been under for over 7 months, not 
knowing whether he is dead or a prisoner. 
There have been no satisfactory answers 
from the Dominican Republic, your De- 
partment has made that public. 

To us, our only son is so precious. We 
know his heart and thinking, on a deep 
level, as he lived closely with us for 21 years 
on a North Dakota farm and in Eugene. 
Whereas the stories from those that knew 
him only a few months or from newsmen 
who had only reports and some evidence to 
go on is much of the case as it stands now. 

We know the real pressure for truth and 
answers from the Dominican Government 
must come from your Department of our 
own Government. Won't you please take a 
personal interest in our boy? 

We don’t know the details of his im- 
Plication either, but we know that his boy- 
hood and young manhood was of the best 
American tradition. I feel such interna- 
tional intrigue as he is alleged to be in was 
beyond him. 

Please let us feel one American boy's life 
is really of deep concern to our State De- 
partment. We realize you are very busy with 
worldwide problems but our world is only 
many of us, like Gerry. 

Very sincerely and very hopefully, 
Mrs. LESTER G. MURPHY 
(Gerry’s mother). 


Heroes of the Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled Heroes of the Loyal Opposi- 
tion,” which appeared in the July 14, 
1957, issue of the Messenger and In- 
quirer, of Owensboro, Ky.: 

_ HEROES OF THE LOYAL OPPOSITION 

By coincidence, recent events have drama- 
tized the great division among those who 
have been dedicating their lives to our se- 
curity in the postwar era. Two of these 
men stand out as heroes of the loyal oppo- 
sition, though for the moment disgraced 
or eclipsed. ‘They have suffered for their 
views, that the rest of us may be the safer. 

Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr., much deco- 
rated artillery commander for combat in 
World War II, persuaded a general court- 
martial of his dedication to national secur- 
ity when he publicized classified informa- 
tion in an effort to save the control of the 
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intermediate 1,500 missile for the Army. He 
was given a light sentence after pleading 
guilty to technical charges, which, however, 
permits him to remain in the service. 

Thomas G. Murray, who was refused re- 
appointment to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for a second 7-year term though power- 
ful Democrats in Congress pleaded for him, 
was immediately engaged as a consultant to 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee. "There, he will be able to con- 
tinue the controversy with Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the Commission, over the best 
way to achieve the security of the Nation 
in the atomic age. 

Nickerson and Murray simply dramatize 
today a disagreement which not only has 
divided some of our own highest military 
authorities. (Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
failed of reappointment as Army Chief of 
Staff in the same controversy.) Nickerson 
put it in words when he testified in his own 
behalf at his court-martial. It is based in 
the belief that advocates of the theory that 
modern war can be won by atomic bombard- 
ment alone have oversold the public, the 
press, Congress, and defense officials, and 
thereby have exposed the country to real 
danger. 

In the case of war, even if our Air Force 
was completely successful, Soviet ground 
forces could overrun Europe, Asia, and 
Africa unless we had ground forces equipped 
with modern weapons, and this Nickerson 
warned might lead to total defeat. This is 
where he and Murray find common ground. 
For Murray warns that he must have tens 
of thousands of small atomic weapons for 
ground forces and that to. stop testing and 
producing them would be disastrous for the 
United States. 

Here is an honest difference of opinion that 
concerns every one of us more deeply than 
any other question today. In London, the 
President's representative is negotiating to 
stop testing and producing nuclear weapons, 
Some men closest to the problem think that 
would open the way for the Soviet Union to 
break out in a series of small wars which we 
would not be able to stop for lack of these 
same small nuclear weapons. We have 
enough of the big nuclear bombs to deter the 
enemy from starting a major war, but city- 
busters would not deter small wars, such as 
Korea and Indochina. Small nuclear weap- 
ons would make up for the overwhelming 
manpower advantage of the Communists. 

Murray's engagement as a consultant to 
the congressional committee that must pass 
on these matters will at least put that view- 
point in the balance at the service of Con- 
gress. Nickerson’s also deserves to be heafd 
in the same powerful quarters. The gulf 
between their thinking and the administra- 
tion's can mean life or death, They cannot 
be lightly disregarded. 


Address by Wilson Compton at the Com- 
mencement Exercises at Salem College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address was delivered by Mr. Wil- 
son Compton, president, Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education, during the 
commencement exercises at Salem Col- 
lege, Salem, W. Va., on June 5, 1957. I 
was present and heard this excellent 
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speech, and I believe the thoughts he 
expressed are an inspiration and chal- 
lenge to all age groups. 
New TRAILS AND OLD PatHs—THE CHANGING 
AND THE UNCHANGING 
(Address by Wilson Compton) 

Over one of the marble doorways of the 
Library of Congress in the National Capitol 
are carved these words: “He builds too low 
who builds beneath the stars.” These words 
greet those who enter, and they follow those 
who leave, this great storehouse of the 
world’s knowledge. There is no mightier 
challenge to young men and young women 
for whom graduation from college means the 
commencement of lives of their own choos- 
ing, their own planning, their own making. 
So I address this thought to you of the class 
of 1957 as you leave the security of this col- 
lege campus and assume the custody of your 
own lives—many of you for the first time. 

Do not content yourselves with the com- 
mon if you are capable of the uncommon, 
Do not merely follow the crowd or fear to 
be different. Conserve your talents but do 
not let them go to rust. Reach for the stars 
even though you may have nothing to show 
for it except a bit of stardust on your finger- 
tips. Try, and if you fail, try again. There 
really is no failure unless you stop trying. 
Sa you have been taught. So I trust you will 
live. 

At no time in our national history has 
there been a greater need or a greater oppor- 
tunity for builders—bullders of structures 
and communities, yes—and also builders of 
faith and hope, of industry and loyalty, of 
brotherhood and peace, of integrity and mo- 
rality in affairs personal, national, and inter- 
national; men and women who are strong 
enough to carry their own burdens and good 
enough to help carry the burdens of others 
who are not so strong. 

You will recall from your reading of his- 
tory the story of Pythagoras, the philosopher 
and teacher of ancient Greece, a forerunner 
long ago of our modern science and tech- 
nology. These were his words to his stu- 
dents 2,500 years ago: 

“Seek therefore to find out what and how 
the world is made that you may learn a bet- 
ter way of life.” 

Then a few centuries later in nearby Pales- 
tine came a young man from Galilee, a 
carpenter's son, another teacher, who said to 
the multitudes who listened to him: 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” 

Today men continue without ceasing the 
effort exhorted by the ancient philosophers 
to unravel the mysteries of the universe; and 
around the world men still listen to the voice 
of Him who centuries ago said: 

“Love God; and love thy neighbor.” 

Two weeks ago in New York's largest audl- 
torium—the Madison Square Garden—I 
listened to a young college man from North 
Carolina, the most powerful evangelist of 
his generation, preach the simple Christian 
gospel to a packed, attentive, and responsive 
audience of 20,000. Yes, the Man of Gali- 
lee, as surely as the man of science, walks 
Amongst us today, painting the road to what 
Pythagoras called a “better way of life.” 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 

This is the historic reason for the Chris- 
tian college, like this honored institution 
which for more than a half century has con- 
tributed to the stream of American life. It 
is a unity of science and religion, of teach- 
ing and study devoted to a search for truth 
in a scientific age, in a world of marching 
technology to give opportunity to bulld to 
young men and young women who “seek first 
the Kingdom of God.” I too am a graduate 
of such a college and I am honored today 
to be the guest of another. 

It is customary, I know, in commence- 
ment speeches for the invited elders to coun- 
sel, caution, and exhort the graduating class, 
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to confess the inadequacies of the older gen- 
eration, which already are visible enough, 
and to challenge the younger generation to 
make good these deficiencies; or to expound 
the flowing opportunities and achlevements 
of our modern age. I too haye made such 
speeches. But I wish today to make a dif- 
ferent kind of speech, to share with you a 
simple perspective of some old paths amongst 
the new trails which science is blazing 
around the world, 

I want you to be proud of the college from 
which you are graduating and of the im- 
portant place which it has made for itself 
in American higher education; and I want 
you, as you leave this campus, to leave it 
with a determination in the coming years 
when you can, and as you can, to help it to 
help others as it has helped you. You have 
been, just as I have been, the beneficiary 
of a college education at less than cost. 
You, or your families, to be sure, have paid 
a considerable part of the cost. Benefactors 
of this college—some living, some dead—have 
paid the rest. Colleges always have needed 
money; and if they are any good, they al- 
ways will. Colleges do not grow by thêm- 
selves. They are built by people who be- 
lieve in them. 

THE INDIVIDUAL MIND 


I am glad too to meet this graduating 
class and its friends on a college compus 
where interest in religion as a part of higher 
education is not a mere attitude of neu- 
trality; where. dynamic science is a li 
objective and where the search for truth 
is guided by dedicated men and women wh? 
seek to be good teachers even more 
great scholars. My college days are now 
receding into the mists of nearly a half 
century. But I well recall because I can 
never forget the inspired teaching of great 
teachers which helped me too as a college 
student to master the problems which 8° 
often bewilder young people, to bridge the 
intellectual gap between science and re- 
ligion, to look with faith as well as awe 
into the recesses of the universe, and tO 
learn that it is ideas not things which con- 
trol our lives; that things are a means not 
an end, and that the good life is the life 
of service, the life of the “good neighbor- 

When, as eventually you will, you reach 
the point where retrospect and prospect are 
intermingled and perhaps indistinguishable. 
I suspect that you too in your minds will 
divide the teachers of your youth into the 
three classes into which my own memory 
devides them: First, those whom you have 
forgotten; second, those whom you have for- 
given; and third, those whom you will never 
forget because what they taught, what they 
lived, and the ideas which they held before 
their students are engraved in your minds 
and hearts. The purpose of education is 
power—individual power. Education is 4 
road to knowledge. But even more, educa- 
tion is a road to wisdom and to self-disci- 
pline. It is a road which, once you reach 
it, you will continue to travel as long as you 
live. In the world’s greatest book it is writ- 
ten: “He that ruleth his own spirit is great- 
er than he that taketh a city.” 

In this company of Salem College I may 
speak gracefully of these matters because 
I well-know the zeal of this institution and 
its share of great teaching and great teachers. 
How fortunate you are you will understand 
as you learn to look back at your college days 
in the framework of your life experience. You 
will find that Salem College too had its 
“Mr. Chips.” And you will not soon forget 
the stimulating ideas of the college profes- 
sor whom Carl Becker calls the “man wh? 
thinks otherwise.” 

Education—learning how to think—is an 
adventure not of the memory but of the 
mind. This is the heart of liberal education— 
liberal, as the dictionary defines it, “worthy 
of or befitting a free man.“ Emerson was 
proclaming what he called thé infinitude 
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of the private man when he said “Society 
itself never advances. Society develops only 
as man himself improves.” 


FREEDOM THE GREATEST SAFETY VALVE 


One of the most significant forces at work 
in our national life is the accelerating trend 
toward conformity. Perhaps I should call it 
an inertia rather than a force. It is at least 
& great and a growing hazard. Some call it 
Aanti-intellectualism. But it is more than 
that. It is for example the source of the 
derogatory, present-day phrase egg-head ap- 
Plied to a person who for reasons of his own 

some theory of his own which is dif- 
ferent from the prevailing reasons and 
theories of his neighbors. The youth stage 
Of this movement is a cult of conformity. 
Among teen-agers in New York City of late, 
for example, it has been notoriously popular 
to be all atwitter about Elvis Presley or, if 
not about him, about some other myth. The 
Adult stage is marked by medlocrity—as il- 
lustrated by The Man in the Grey Flannel 
Suit—unable or at least unwilling to be dif- 
Terent simply because it is not in style. 

This movement comes in part from the 
trends of legislation and government which 
gradually over the years have been substitut- 
ing objectives of general welfare and security 
for objectives of individual opportunity and 
initiative; and regulation law for the 
discipline of responsible individual choice; 

part also from fears of wars, anxiety 
about survival, continuing monetary in- 
flation against which by himself no individ- 
ual can protect himself. 

These, to be sure, are a natural and per- 

Ps an unavoidable byproduct of our mass 
Production, which is the only practical way 
We yet know of securing the benefits of the 
Breat advances in science and technology. 

y are responsible, to be sure, for our 
higher standards of living as measured by 
goods and services. They are nevertheless 
Pressures toward conformity; and conform- 
ity ultimately means mediocrity; and medi- 
Scrity ultimately means stagnation, 

Our colleges and universities themselves 
Should be kept as free as possible from these 
Pressures. These institutions have become 
and they should continue to be our greatest 
Sources of new ideas, new knowledge, and in- 
Novation. In classroom and laboratory they 
Should encourage free inquiry, experiment, 
Originality, inventiveness—what the scholars 
Call widening the horizons of knowledge. 

e all people think alike, no one thinks 

very much. Our economy—in fact, our his- 

© American way of life—has been based 

More on differences than on sameness, on 

Originality than on imitation, on something 
Rew than on something old. 

It is more important to keep the spirit 
und the habit of free inquiry alive and alert 

Our colleges than in any other of our in- 
Stitutions. If we allow ourselves and our 
higher educational institutions to be pushed 

an era of conformity, we will ultimately 

Oduce nothing more and nothing less than 
& wasteland of the mind. Whether we un- 

d, believe in, and nurture an environ- 
Ment sympathetic to the creative mind is 
One of the crucial problems of our genera- 
tion. On its outcome depends largely the 
future not only of our education but of our 
try. Always there must be room for 
faith of, and in, the individual, an orbit for 
conflict of ideas, a space for the nonconform- 
What happens to American education 

Will eventually happen to America. 

No one knows better than the heads of 

Our industrial and business enterprises the 

cance of keeping open the door of en- 
COuragement to new ideas, however unor- 
fhodox or nonconformist. Had it not been 
or Someone's fantastic or preposterous ideas 
Somewhere along the line there would, for 
example, never have been a modern depart- 
Ment store as we now know it, nor a tele- 
Phone, nor an automobile industry, nor 
Commercial aviation, nor electronics, nor 
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even the lowly zipper. Think of the so- 
called cranks, crackpots, and fuzzyheads 
back of inventions which are now common- 
place. The radical of yesterday is often the 
conservative of tomorrow. 

There is, of course, no place in education 
for so-called freedom which is, in fact, a 
masquerade for dishonest teaching or a sub- 
terfuge for subversion. But honest aca- 
demic freedom in its colleges and univer- 
sities is a great safety valve of a free so- 
ciety, its greatest long-time safeguard 
against mediocrity, stagnation, and the fan- 
tasies and deceits of socialism. Freedom 


may be dangerous, but it is the safest thing 


we have. 
THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN AMERICA 


The keystone in the structure of our 
higher education is, and I think always will 
be, the independent liberal arts college. 
One of the most significant educational 
events in recent years is the frank appeal 
recently by Harvard University for $82.5 
million of new funds, not for the university 
itself but for Harvard College on the ground 
that this prestige-heavy university, with its 
half billion dollars in assets, will never be 
any better than the little Harvard College 
which 320 years ago was founded in the New 
England wilderness for the education of 
preachers and, up to the time of the Amef- 
ican Revolution, could print its entire cur- 
riculum of studies on 2 small pages. Even 
in this age of rampant technology this is elo- 
quent testimony to the importance in Ameri- 
can life of liberal education. All colleges 
were small once—even Harvard. 

Three-fourths of our liberal arts colleges 
today are church related; 400 of them Prot- 
estant and more than 200 Catholic. The 
Christian colleges and the universities built 
around them are not merely places to which 
thousands of young men and women may go 
for a few years of instruction and study. 
They are a part of the “ of American 
life.” They are the chief stewards of the 
Nation's religious culture and they have 
been the sources of much of its inventive 
genius. The churches need the colleges even 
more than the colleges need the churches. 
There can be no freedom without law; nor 
law without morality; nor morality without 
faith; nor faith without religion. Nor can 
there be any of these without understand- 
ing; nor understanding without education. 
A structure is no stronger, or safer, or more 
secure than its foundations, 


THE CHANGING AND THE UNCHANGING 


If we owe great economic gains to our 
formidable science and technology we owe 
even more to their spiritual and moral 
foundations. No one is really uneasy about 
our technology, about our ability to make 
and sell things. But who is not uneasy 
about our way of life and about the hideous 
forces of disintegration adrift in the world. 
It is the validity of the moral order at all 
which today is being challenged. It is on 
the moral and not the technological ram- 
parts that we must stand the most diligent 
watch; and this responsibility must be 
shared heavily by our colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Were Galileo to return to a modern college 
campus to a classroom in physics, such as 
you will have in your new science building 
on this campus, he would be told no doubt 
that we have now found in the radium atom 
a particle—the so-called alpha particle—in 
which is a concentration of energy 400 mil- 
lion times as great as the energy in a particle 
of water in the form of the steam which 
runs our factories, our railroads, and our 
ships. Galileo would be merely confused. 

Were Lavoisier with his simple test tubes 
to visit a modern chemistry laboratory he 
would perhaps be told about our newly dis- 
covered large molecules and their constit- 
uent alpha amino acids, capable of at least 
100,000 billion billion combinations each 
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with its own chemical traits. He no doubt 
would be baffled. 

Gregor Mendel, the great Austrian biolo- 
gist, with his meager experimental plots in 
the courtyard of an A monas- 
tery—if he were to come to one of our plant 
science laboratories and see its modern 
marvels of genetics—would be bewildered. 

But would Socrates, Aristotle, and Spinoza 
lose their way in a modern classroom in 
philosophy, ethics, or religion? or Isaiah in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations? 
or Amos in a collective bargaining labor 
contract negotiation? or Moses—if he joined 
an American college faculty today—would 
he have to revise the Ten Commandments, 
the textbook which he brought down with 
him from the mountain top? I think not. 

There are many things which change and 
for these science is the road to truth. There 
are also many things which do not change 
and for these it is the Kingdom of God which 
is the “Lamp to our feet and the light to 
our path.” It was of these things that Jesus 
spoke when he said, “On this rock will I 
build.” 

You too can build. You have the great 
tools of science to help you. You have the 
wisdom of the ages to guide you. As you 
plan the life which you wish to build I 
trust that you will keep your feet on the 
ground and your eyes on the stars, and that 
as you build you will build not on shifting 
sands but on the Rock of Ages. 


The Mutual Assistance Appropriations 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
release that I gave to the press on Sat- 
urday last. 

The release follows: 

Congressman Jonn W. McCormack (Dem- 
ocrat, Massachusetts), House majority leader, 
said today that “Unless President Eisenhower 
shows firmness and direct activity with his 
own party, the mutual assistance appropria- 
tion bill will be reduced a considerable 
amount, probably anywhere up to several 
hundreds of millions of dollars below the 
amount finally agreed on the authorization 
bill. 

“It is apparent to me,” Congressman Mc- 
Cormack said, “that the authorization bill 
will be much nearer the House-bill figure 
than the Senate bill. The information I 
have receiyed is that there is a big shift in 
Senate sentiment since the authorization 
bill passed that body. 

“This feeling is due to the various shifts 
that the President has taken on a number 
of his own recommendations, such as the 
budget message; the ordered reduction in 
the Army appropriations while the defense 
appropriations bill was in conference; the 
fact that no one really knew where he stood 
on the school construction bill, which was 
defeated as a result of the overwhelming 
vote against it by his own party; and the 
secret letters to department heads consti- 
tuting an order to ‘freeze’ expenditures for 
this fiscal year. 

“This is the time when we must have 
unity and strength, for that is the only lan- 
guage which the Communists respect, Weak 
leadership on the part of the President is 
not helpful. He has failed or refused on a 
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number of occasions to come to grips with 
his own party.” 

Congressman McCormack further said: “If 
President Eisenhower expects to get a mu- 
tual assistance appropriation bill which 
will effectively combat communism, he 
should at once call a bipartisan meeting of 
the leaders of both parties and, in particu- 
lar, he should openly and actively work 
among his own party, because that is where 
the strongest opposition exists. 

„As one who favors effective foreign as- 
sistance measures and appropriations, I 
clearly see that such leadership is necessary. 
The President cannot vacillate and take 
chances on this bill. If necessary, he should 
be willing to fight with the members of his 
own party and cooperate more effectively 
with the leadership of the Democratic 
Party.” 


The Massachusetts Higher Education 
Loan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 


I include a very interesting and enlight- 


_ ening article on the issue of a long- 
needed program for higher education 
that appeared in the magazine Industry 
for July 1957, the official spokesman for 
industry in Massachusetts, published 
monthly by the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, 200 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
The article follows: 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HIGHER EDUCATION LOAN 
PLAN 


(Thanks to a group of far-sighted indus- 
trialists, business leaders, bankers, and edu- 
cators, the Massachusetts Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation has now been formed, 
and will provide a new concept of financial 
aid to the college student. Purpose is to 
help fill the gap between family income and 
college education expenses.) 

(By Elmer O. Cappers, president, Norfolk 
County Trust Co., and president, Massa- 
chusetts Higher Education Assistance 
Corp.) 

This year at graduation time the price 
tag which the business world puts on a 
college education was as startling as usual— 
the starting salaries offered this year's grad- 
uates ranging from a low of about $4,500 to 
highs sometimes exceeding $6,500. 

The level of these salaries is very definitely 
a symptom of the Nation's tremendous need 
for college-trained people and the concur- 
rent heavy demand on our colleges to turn 
out an ever increasing number of them. The 
complexities of our modern world, both in 
science and in our economic system, call for 
those extra years of education, and it is to 
our college graduates of today that we look 
for our leaders and administrators of to- 
morrow. 

As we are all aware, the growing demands 
on our colleges have put them under the 
heavy burden of enlarging their physical 
plants, of financing faculty expansions, of 
finding ways to meet sharply increased an- 
nual budgets. 

Much the same problem of costs faces the 
college-age youth and his parents. 

How can families finance the rising costs 
of sending a boy or girl to college? 
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There are scholarship funds, of course. 
There are student loan funds administered 
by the colleges. There are student job pro- 


grams. s 
All of these help, but they fall far short 
of meeting the total needs of today. And 
many, many incomes are stretched to the 
breaking point in carrying the burden of 
college educations for sons and daughters, 
It is to help fill this gap between family 
income and college education expenses, that 
a pioneering new organization has been 
created in this State. The Massachusetts 
Higher Education Assistance Corp., brought 
into being by the combined efforts of the 
business community, banks, and educational 
institutions, has come forward with a new 
concept of financial aid to the college student, 
The concept is simply that a mature stu- 
dent should be able to borrow, on his own 
responsibility and from regular banking 
sources, a substantial part of his needs, and 
be committed to repay the loan over a period 
of years after he has begun to earn a living. 
It is a concept which takes full cognizance 
of the business world’s need for more trained 
manpower, of the fact that the lifetime earn- 
ing power of a college education is worth 
something like $150,000 to the individual. 
And it fosters the invaluable quality of self- 
reliance in college students who take on part 
of the financial responsibility for their edu- 
cations. 

The Higher Education Loan Plan—signifi- 
cantly, its initials spell HELP—was launched 
only this past March. ` 

Already nearly 300 students from Massa- 
chusetts have had an assist on their college 
financing problems through loans negotiated 
under the plan. 

The loans are made by Massachusetts com- 
mercial banks participating in the plan, proc- 
essed by them much in the way they handle 
any personal loan. But there is one impor- 
tant difference: The student's application 
goes to the Massachusetts Higher Education 
Assistance Corp. for approval. 

And this approval means that up to 80 per- 
cent of the loan is guaranteed by the corpo- 
ration—a guaranty which makes possible the 
loan without endorsers, with interest at lower 
than usual rates and unparalleled repayment 
terms. „ 

The guaranty is backed by the funds of 
the corporation, contributed by business cor- 
porations, charitable trusts, and individuals, 
after the organization was created by special 
act of the legislature last year. 


With the great expansion of corporate giv-- 


ing, both managements and stockholders are 
concerned over the efficiency with which 
their contributed dollars are put to work. 

Measured by any standard, the Massachu- 
setts Higher Education Assistance Corp. 
ranks very near the top, if not the top itself. 
For the corporation makes $1 of its capital 
put to work $12.50 bank-loan dollars. 

This fact is one of the strongest selling 
points in the corporation's current move to 
increase its capital with further subscrip- 
tions from business firms—especially those 
firms which annually look to the colleges for 
trained manpower. 

So challenging is the Massachusetts Higher 
Education Loan Plan, in fact, that it is at- 
tracting nationwide attention. Interested 
groups are moving to set up similar organi- 
gations in their own States. Right now, in 
New York, businessmen, State officials, and 
educators are busy completing the forma- 
tion of a higher education assistance cor- 
poration authorized by a special act of the 
legislature approved this past April. 

Here in New England it has been suggested 
mat the Massachusetts corporation, which 
now serves students from Massachusetts 

_ pnly, should be empowered to extend its ac- 
= jivities to the other five States in the region. 

According to Paul Talbot, of the United 
Business Service (Paul T. Babson, president), 
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the HELP plan indicates Massachusetts con- 
tinues to live up to its tradition of pioneer- 
ing in the fields of both education 
finance, for the purpose of giving 

to college students and parents. It is no 
giveaway affair, he emphasizes, but does 
provide assistance in a very real and prac- 
tical way. 

The comment of Willard Kiplinger in 4 
recent issue of his Washington letter 15 
Here's a plan that is working.” 

The HELP plan is working through the 
team effort of Massachusetts banks, educa- 
tional institutions, mostly, but not exclu- 
sively, all over the country, and the Massa- 
chusetts Higher Education Assistance Corp. 

While not all of the 171 commercial b 
in the State have yet negotiated their first 
HELP loan, every week brings evidence of in- 
creasingly widespread participation. 
of the Boston area banks have each 
numerous loans under the plan, and numer- 
ous banks throughout the State are process- 
ing applications now. 

The processing of an application by the 
bank goes something like this: 

First approach to the bank is made bY 
the student himself. He must be a resident 
of Massachusetts, who has completed at 


least the freshman year at an approved in- 


stitution in any State in the Union. 
application authorizes the bank to check, 
in confidence, his record in college, his edu- 
cation program, progress and prospects, his 
indebtedness to the institution, if any, an 
any opinion of the student as a credit risk. 

When the institution has supplied 
information and the bank has passed judge~ 
ment on the application, MHEAC comes into 
the picture. 

The corporation receives from the bank 
the request for approval of the loan which 
automatically guarantees 80 percent of the 
amount. 

It is this guaranty that is the key to the 
HELP program’s success. The guaranty en- 
ables banks to make their credit reso 
available to students at much lower than 
usual rates of interest, currently 444 percent, 
and for much longer terms than have ever 
before been available. 

All loans are made payable 6 months after 
graduation, For this year's seniors that 
means December 1957, but for the sopho- 
mores who got HELP loans this spring, 
due date is December 1960. 

In actual practice the loans are renewed 
at due date for another term of 3 years, 8° 
the student borrower will make repayment 
in 36 equal monthly installments followings 
graduation. 

The loan limit is $500 in any one year 
after the freshman term, or a total of $1,500 
for 3 years. 

And more and more families are discover 
ing that this sum, even with its limits, can 
spell the difference in financing a co 
education. : 

Each of the plan’s three-man team— 
banks, educational institutions. and 
MHEAC—has an essential role in the 
operation. First in importance, however, are 
the commercial banks of the State. 2 
the initiative and leadership of the Mass®- 
chusetts Bankers Association, the banks gave 
their sponsorship to the special legislative 
act of 1956 which established MHEAC- 
Since then they have shared in all the 1m- 
portant decisions giving form and substance 
to the loan plan. 

Participation of the banks has meant ad- 
ministration and processing of loans 
hundreds of able and experienced profes 
sionals. In most cases, students and fami- 
lies deal with their local banks where tbey 
are known and where they can get alm 
instantaneous action. 

There has been wholehearted cooperation 
as well from the educational institutions in 
promptly furnishing the required informs- 
tion about student applicants for loans. TO 
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date the majority of them are Massachusetts 
and New England institutions, but there is 
an increasing number from outside the 
region 


The third member of the team, the corpo- 
Tation itself, is able to discharge its function 
Only in accordance with the size of the 
guaranty fund. That fund, subscribed by 
the business community, charitable trusts 
and philanthropic individuals, stands in 

of the loans made by the banks. The 
loans now number in the hundreds, will soon 
Move into the thousands, and in the years 
ahead will without question reach a total 
dollar amount in seven figures. 

Current goal for the guaranty fund is 
#500,000, toward which an excellent start 
has been made. Contributions in amounts 
ranging from $100 to $10,000 have been re- 
ceived from industrial corporations, hotel 
and insurance corporations, from power and 
Sas utility companies, from chainstores, 
Charitable trusts and individuals. 

Since the Industries of Massachusetts are 
the chief users of graduates in higher edu- 
cation, the corporation must of necessity 
look to them for a large part of its aug- 
mented guaranty fund. The corporation 
Considers also that labor unions may prop- 
erly be asked to contribute to the support 
of its loan plan, since many of its members 
Will inevitably be among those aided by its 
Operation. 

The Associated Industries of Massachu- 

setts, by unanimous vote of its executive 
` Committee, has endorsed the HELP pro- 
fram. Two members of the committee, 
Joseph P. Spang, Ir, and Charles F. Adams, 
are also directors and members of the cor- 
Poration's finance committee, of which A. M. 
Sonnabend, Hotel Corporation of America 
President, is chairman, The State council 
of the CIO has also endorsed HELP. 

With wise forethought, the legislation es- 
tablishing the corporation included a provi- 
sion making it legal for all corporations to 
contribute, and the Internal Revenue Service 
has ruled that contributions to the corpo- 
viele are deductible for incgme-tax pur- 


The problem of how best to assist present- 
day talented youth to finance their college 
education is not peculiar to Massachusetts. 
On the contrary, it is nationwide. That is 
Why the Massachusetts plan, as it is called, 
is the subject of much discussion on the 
Part of educators and bankers throughout 
the East. Among the former is Dr. Charles 
F. Phillips, president of Bates College in 

e, and chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the New England Council, regional 
and development organization. 

Writing in the May issue of the Bulletin 
Of the Association of American Colleges, on 
Meeting the Cost of a College Education 

thout Federal Aid, Dr. Phillips concludes 
With the following paragraph: 

“At this writing, the Massachusetts plan is 

t beginning to make loans, and its suc- 
dess or failure lies in the future. But if it 
Works, it may establish a pattern which can 

copied by other areas as a solution to the 
Problem of helping able students of limited 
means to get a college education. If it does 
not succeed, it may be necessary to use State 
funds to create a similar bank-loan-guaran- 
teeing organization, but the private approach 
Should be given a thorough trial. If it fails, 
I predict it will be because people fail the 
Plan, rather than because the plan itself is 
unsound,” 

Officers of the Massachusetts Higher Edu- 
Cation Assistance Corp. are: Elmer O. 

Ppers, president; Mrs. Wilma A. Kerby- 
Miller, vice president; George H. Seal, vice 
President; Roger L. Currant, treasurer; David 

H. Martin, clerk; Abraham M. Sonnabend, 
= finance committee; and Dudley 

armon, executive director. 

Directors of the corporation comprise 
Charles F. Adams, president, Raytheon Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Hildreth Auer, president, 
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Malden Trust Co.; Raymond H. Blanchard, 
president, Hood Rubber Co.; Benjamin H. 
Bowden, president, County Bank & Trust 
Co.; Dr. Robert R. R. Brooks, dean, Williams 
College; Howard J. Cadwell, president, West- 
ern Massachusetts Electric Co.: Elmer O. 
Cappers, president, Norfolk County Trust 
Co.: Charles A. Coolidge, Esq., Ropes, Gray, 
Best, Coolidge, & Rugg; Roger L. Currant, 
president, the Fall River National Bank; 
Very Rev. William A. Donaghy, S. J., presi- 
dent, College of the Holy Cross; Roland A. 
Erickson, president, Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co.; Hon. Foster Furcolo, Governor, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; Dr. Harold B. 
Gores, superintendent of schools, Newton. 

Also AIM president, Kurtz M. Hanson, 
president of Champion-International Co.; 
Hon. Christian A. Herter, Governor, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, 1953-56; Rich- 
ard S. Holden, president, Northampton Na- 
tional Bank; Andrew: B. Holmstrom, vice 
president, Norton Co; Ernest A. Johnson, 
Massachusetts commissioner of labor and 
industries; Thamas M. Joyce, attorney; Mrs. 
Wilma A. Kirby-Miller, dean of instruction, 
Radcliffe College; Ralph Lowell, president, 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co.; Dr. Mar- 
tin J. Lydon, president, Lowell Technological 
Institute; Bruce H. MacLeod, president, Un- 
jon Trust Co.; Dr. J. Paul Mather, president, 
University of Massachusetts; John U. Monro, 
director of financial aid, Harvard College: 
David R. Pokross, Peabody, Brown, Rowley & 
Storey; Arthur G. Rotch, secretary-treasurer, 
Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund, 
Inc; Howard L. Rubendall, headmaster, 
Mount Hermon School; Dr. Abram L. Sachar, 
president, Brandeis University; George H. 
Seal, vice president, C. H. Sprague & Son Co.; 
Norman T. Shepherd, vice president, Haver- 
hill National Bank; Bryant E. Smith, presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.: Abra- 
ham M, Sonnabend, president, Hotel Cor- 
poration of America; Joseph P. Sprang, Jr., 
chairman, the Gillette Co.; Stanley F. Teele, 
dean, Harvard Business School; and Edward 
R. Tufts, executive secretary, Massachusetts 
Bankers Association. 

As this issue of Industry goes to press 
we are advised that the corporation has elec- 
ted an additional three new directors. Two 
of them representing organized labor in 
Massachusetts are Francis E. Lavigne, di- 
rector of education, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor, and William F. Maloon, United 
Steelworkers of America. The third director 
is Anthony Julian, United States Attorney 
for the district of Massachusetts. They are 
all of Boston. 


United Nations Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “United Nations Anniversary,” 
which appeared in the Breckinridge 
County Herald-News, of Hardinsburg, 


UNITED NATIONS ANNIVERSARY 


The United Nations recently observed its 
12th anniversary—on June 26. Interest- 
ingly, there was no celebrating in New York, 
or in many of the civilized countries of the 
world. 

Despite the fact that the New York Times 
proclaims with zest that the miracle of the 
United Nations is that it has lived so long, 
and is still so vigorous and so formidable, 
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we believe this sentiment is a minority view- 
point, not shared by the majority of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in Washington, or of 
newspaper editors in the United States. 

The United Nations is good at passing 
resolutions, and has achieved success in cer- 
tain fields. However, as a world body to keep 
peace, which was the original purpose in 
seme the United Nations, the U. N. is a 

op. 

We do not make this statement simply be- 
cause the United Nations was unable to 
do anything to help recently when Hungary 
was brutally assaulted and conquered again, 
again by Russian troops. Nor do we make 
the statement because the United Nations 
let the United States do practically all the 
fighting in Korea. And, it must be admitted 
that the United Nations could not have 
stopped the recent war in Egypt had not the 
United States taken a strong hand o 
it and had not Russia threatened to send 
volunteers to fight the British and French. 

The police force—such as it is which is 
controlled by the United Nations, is not 
much of a world police force. U. N. soldiers 
may walk up and down the demilitarized line 
between Egypt and Israel, but there is no 
real fear of the United Nations police force 
in the minds of the leaders of Communist 
countries (the aggressor countries) today. 
Until such time as the United Nations has 
a genuine and effective police force, utilizing 
the latest instruments of war, it will remain 
fundamentally a debating society—which is 
what it is today. 8 


Fundamental Investors Slashing Its Hold- 
ings of Transportation Common Stocks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, an interesting 
article in the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 24, 1957, is attached concerning 
the attitude of one of the largest com- 
mon-stock funds on airline stocks in dis- 
posing of most of their holdings. 

This article is worth reading and giv- 
ing careful consideration as it indicates 
the necessity of readjusting passenger 
and freight rates in their relationship to 
railroads, trucking, and air freight. 

The article follows: 

INVESTMENT COMPANIES—FUNDAMENTAL FUND 
Sass HOLDINGS In AIRLINE AND RAIL 
Common Stocks è 

(By Charles Brophy) 

Fundamental Investors, Inc., the Nation's 
second largest common-stock fund and 
fourth largest mutual fund, disclosed yester- 
day that it was, continuing a program of 
slashing its holdings of transportation com- 
mon stocks. 

In the quarter ended June 30, the $400 
million investment company eliminated its 
holdings of any airline stock by the sale of 
30,000 United Air Lines, Inc., common shares. 
Earlier, the fund had sold out its position in 
American Airlines’ stock. 

The fund in the last quarter cut its hold- 
ings of railroad common stocks from 6.5 per- 
cent of assets to 5 percent. It sold out its 
holdings of 42,000 Northern Pacific Railway 
common shares and 17.000 Western Pacific 
shares, and cut its share holdings of Santa 
Fe Railroad by 37,000 shares to 75,009, and its 
one of Illinols Central by 13,000 to 
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RAIL ACTION NEW 


While the movement out of airline stocks 
has been a program of some duration, the 
easing out of rail stocks was new to the fund 
this year. 

The management apparently is taking into 
account the pressure of increased operating 
costs, the time lag before rates are adjusted, 
and the loss of profitable traffic to the air- 
freight and trucking industries. 

The outlook of airlines seemingly is that 
it is a growth industry in passenger and 
freight hauling, but an industry under regu- 
lation faced with the constant question of 
new and more expensive equipment. 

Reductions-in portfolio also included the 
holdings in Deere & Co., Louisiana Land & 
Exploration, and Zenith Radio. 

On the other hand, the fund’s purchases 
of securities, covering a wide spectrum of 
industries, is indicative of the belief most 
mutual-fund managements now have that 
extreme selectivity is necessary. 


NEW COMMITMENT 


Fundamental made one new commit- 
ment—in American-Marietta—and added to 
its holdings, other than through rights, 
stock dividends or splits, of American 
Broadcasting-Paramount, Armco Steel, Avon 
Products, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Com- 
mercial Credit, Container Corp, Dresser In- 
dustries, Du Pont, Firestone Tire, Florida 
Power, General Motors, Gillette, Goodyear 
Tire, Gulf Oll, Hilton Hotels, Rayonier, 
Shamrock Oll, Texas Co., Trane Co. Union 
Bag-Camp Paper, and West Penn Electric. 

In the quarter ended June 30 the fund’s 
total net assets went up from $369,865,774 to 
$406,555,415, while share value increased 7.9 
percent, from $15.67 to 816.91. 

For the quarter; investors bought $10,- 
828,950 in new shares, while other investors 
cashed in $3,729,706. Gross income 
amounted to $3,697,415, and net, to $3,083,- 
181. Realized profits totaled $1,758,484, 
while unrealized profits went up by $27,- 
706.768. 

The fund management told shareholders 
that the crosscurrents in business are not 
discouraging when examined in the light of 
high consumer demand, continued heavy 
spending by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments and sustained outlays by industry 
for expansion and modernization.” 


A Combat-Ready Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in 
spite of inadequate facilities and lack of 
public support, the National Guard of 
the United States constitutes the most 
powerful reserve land force in the free 
world. The security of our entire de- 
fense system is dependent to a consider- 
able extent upon the capabilities of the 
guard and the Reserve. Unfortunately, 
we have not given as much attention 
and support as we should have to build- 
ing a truly effective combat-ready re- 
serve force. 

One of the obstacles that hinders the 
establishment of such a reserve force 
is the confusion and rivalry that exists 
between the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve. It has been suggested 
by Mr. William V. Kennedy, a National 
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Guard officer and student of military 
affairs, that our Reserve efficiency would 
be greatly strengthened if the National 
Guard were given the task of organizing 
and training large combat formations 
while the Army Reserve trained the 
technical and administrative units. 

Mr. Kennedy pays a deserved tribute to 
our guardsmen when he observes: 

The great majority of National Guard of- 
ficers are dedicated men who have made a 
career of Reserve affairs. ® * They are 
capable of discerning between what is possi- 
ble with a unit of the Regular Army and a 
unit of part-time citizen soldiers. 


I believe that the Members of Congress 
will find it well worth their while to read 
Mr. Kennedy's article, entitled “A Com- 
bat-Ready Reserve,” which appears in 
the July-August 1957 issue of the maga- 
zine Ordnance. Mr. Kennedy’s excellent 
article is included in full as follows: 

A COMBAT-READY RESERVE 
(By William V. Kennedy) 


(Mr. Kennedy is former executive editor 
of the Pennsylvania Guardsman magazine 
and an officer of the 104th Cavalry Regiment, 
Pennsylvania National Guard.) 

Thirty-seven United States National 
Guard and Army Reserve divisions consti- 
tute the largest organized land-power Reserve 
in the Western Alliance. Upon the ability 
of, those divisions to expand and fight de- 
pends the ability of the United States Army 
to meet “brush fire’ emergencies and the 
survival of the free world in total war, 

The 10 Infantry divisions of the Army Re- 
serve are undermanned and underequipped. 

The 6 Armored and 21 Infantry divisions 
of the National Guard are somewhat better 
off, but still far short of the desired goal. 
Hundreds of units of both the Guard and 
the Army Reserve train in inadequate, 
poorly heated, and poorly lit armories. 
Both organizations are plagued by an ex- 
cessive rate of personnel turnover, 

The chaos into which the Middle East 
was plunged by the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish garrison from Suez demonstrates the 
continuing need for large bodies of troops 
as an indispensable adjunct to our mighty 
air and sea power. However, even large 
bodies of Regulars, at or near critical 
ground, nave little meaning unless they are 
backed by powerful Reserves ready to move 
to their support. 

Since economics prohibit maintenance of 
the needed Reserves as part of the Regular 
Army, we can conclude that there is a vital 
need for a large Ready Reserve Force in 
civilian status. 

The question that confronts us, then, is 
to what degree such a citizen force can be 
made truly ready.“ 2 

The National Guard and some units of 
the Army Reserve already possess a limited 
combat capability. The performance of Na- 
tional Guard troops during recent months in 
the face of mob violence and prison riots 
bespoke a high degree of discipline and unit 
cohesion. 

By July 1, 1956, National Guard batteries 
had taken over 79 antiaircraft artillery sites, 
operating them as an integral part of the 
Continental Air Defense system. 

Lt. Gen, Stanley R. Mickleson, chief of the 
Army Antiaircraft Command, has announced 
that in the future the National Guard will 
man half of the Nation's Nike guided- 
missile sites—a vital factor in our air de- 
Tense, 

Army Reserve units have participated fre- 
quently with National Guard and Regular 
Army troops in disaster relief, performing 
many of the supply, command, and staff 
functions that would be required of them in 
war. Numerous technical units of the Army 
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Reserve could assume their full wartime role 
within a matter of a few days or weeks. 

The training status of the crucial 37 Guard 
and Reserve divisions is such, however, as to 
require upward of 6 months’ active-duty 
training for the Guard divisions and up’ 
of 10 months’ training for the Reserve divi- 
sions before they could be committed to 
battle. 

The time lag between mobilization of our 
Reserve divisions and achievement s 
combat-ready status must be reduced to a 
maximum of 3 to 5 months if they are to 
meet the requirements of total atomic War. 

Total strength of the Army National G 
and the Army Reserve participating in paid, 
regular drills is approximately 686,000 officers 
and men. Of these, 436,000 are in the Na- 
tional Guard and 250,000 in the Army Re- 
serve. Strength of the 27 National Guard 
divisions averages 8,000 to 10,000 each. The 
remainder are spread among 28 separate ar- 
mored cavalry and infantry regiments and 
a large number of antiaircraft, tank, artil- 
lery, medical, and logistical units. t 

The 10 Reserve divisions average abou 
4,000 each. An additional 14 Reserve Or- 
ganizations carry divisional designations but 
are, in reality, training, logistical, and ad- 
ministrative commands. 

Both the Guard and the “ready” portion 
of the Army Reserve participate in 48 two- 
hour armory drills and one 15-day summer 
encampment each year. Staff and a 
personnel receive additional training in the 
form of weekend schools and command- 
post exercises. Officers and enlisted men of 
both components are eligible for training on 
active-duty status at Army service schools 
up to and including the Army War College. 

The Army National Guard differs from the 
Army Reserve in that, although organized. 
trained, and inspected according to Federal 
regulations, it owes its primary allegiance to 
the governors of the respective States an 
Territories rather than to the President 
the United States. 

This is so only as long as the Guard re 
mains in State status. In time of emer- 
gency, the President has the power to 
the National Guard into Federal service- 
The President then becomes the Guard's 
commander in chief. 

The purpose behind this seemingly clumsy 
system lies in the second amendment to 
Constitution—"A well-regulated militia, be- 
ing necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed.” 

The organization of the National Guard } 
along State lines is aimed at keeping 
lute military power out of the hands of the 
central Goyernment, except when a serious 
threat arises to the national security, and 
of decentralizing that power the moment the 
emergency has passed. 

Any plan to streamline the Reserve system 
must safeguard this cardinal principle. 
do otherwise is to tamper with the founda- 
tions of our democratic government. 

The National Guard traces its history back 
to the colonial militia, the first ent 
unit of which was organized in 1636, That 
history has been a story of heroism, great 
achievement, and bitter failure, brought on 
by the failure of the Colonies, and later 
the Nation, to train, equip, feed, and pay 
the citizen soldiers adequately, if at all. 

Happily, the status of training in the Na- 
tional Guard has advanced far beyond the 
ragged militia of even 20 years ago, Train- 
ing in the guard today is administered 
through the National Guard Bureau. in 
Washington, working closely with the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Army and the Air Force. 

Guard officers, although still appointed bY 
the State in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, must meet the same Federal standards 
as any Officer of the Federal services. 

Equipment, training aids, pay, uniforms: 
and general logistic support are provided the 
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guard on a basis comparable to that of the 
Regular Army. 

No small part of the toughness and resil- 
characteristic of the present-day Na- 
Guard is due to the fact that each and 

every advance in training, equipment, pay, 

and general administration has been gained 

on the initiative of the guard itself, all 

1 Often in the face ot bitter opposition 

rom those from whom the guard had a right 
expect help. 

r Army Reserve is a Federal, rather than 

State organization; It takes its orders 

tly from the Chief of Staff of the Army 
oat than from the adjutant general of the 


to storica, the Army Reserve was created 
Provide a system of retaining the skills 
e Officers and men who could not be ab- 
on into the State militia. As a result, it 
Ow carries on its rolls a vast number of men 
abe categories of training and avail- 
— ty. Over a million and a half of these 
en have no more contact with the military 
that their records are maintained by 
© Military Establishment and that they 
The eee to recall in an emergency. 
the Army Reserve has been at its best in 
ing et and training of highly special- 
units such as hospital and military- 
mt teams whose members’ civilian 
roe Pations are identical with their military 
Gant It has been far less successful in 
. — with combat-type organizations. 
x ere is some justice in the belief by the 
tional Guard that the combat-type units 
in Army Reserve have been established 
thes on to create a Federal Reserve system 
G will eventually supplant the National 


This belief has been reenforced by the 
*stablishment of Army Reserve units and 
Sule in localities where there was barely 
Matin’ manpower to support the local 

W mal Guard unit. 
ene the past 2 years a gargantuan ef- 
Sire has been made to increase enlisted 

ngth under provisions of the Armed 
* ‘oe Reserve Act of 1955. 
the of the sharpest contrasts between 
Mes, sawing power of the Army Reserve eom- 
G Ormations and those of the National 
Na grew out of the Korean emergency. 
dut tional Guard divisions called to active 

y in 1950 and 1951 with between 8,000 

10,000 men each were returned to State 
Puta with but a fraction of that strength, 

to expiration of enlistments while in 
Peder al service, 

One of the Army Reserve divisions was 
eet to active duty during the Korean 
avers acy: Their strength continued to 
wen ge in the vicinity of 2,000 officers and 
di Vna 8 the absence of the Guard 
= the 3 years since the end of the Korean 
di ergency and the return of the Guard 

ons to State control, Army Reserve 


a 
1000 el strength has been raised to about 
divisi Officers and men each. The Guard 


ons, starting from scratch, already have 
lo 000 their former strength of 8,000 to 
a and are pushing beyond. 
for th cost of recruiting enlisted personnel 
2 © Reserve divisions, as compared with 
Beca ting for the Guard, has been excessive. 
use of this there is reason to believe that, 
able do parade Federal support been avail- 
S bec Guard, far greater results would 
Mu n achieved for each dollar spent. 
ch of the reason for the lag in Army 
deserve division strength lies in the arbi- 
vuy control exercised throughout the Fed- 
majorite ard Reserve system. In the great 
ntrol = of cases, the capriciousness of this 
effects has been quite unconscious. But its 
Ch have been no less disastrous. 
reg anges in unit designations and total 
tion of other units have been made 
key ine at whim. In time of emergency, 
Unit dividuals have been called from a 
and the unit itself left to fare as best 
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it could. Other units were called to active 
service and the commanding officers, who 
had organized and trained them, were left 
at home, branded as incompetents in the 
eyes of their fellow citizens. 

Much of the difficulty can be traced to 2 
factors: (1) Remoteness of policymaking 
headquarters from the units involved and 
(2) Assignment of individuals to those head- 
quarters on a routine basis, with no special 
consideration given to the complexity of the 
Reserve problem. 

The National Guard has been faced with 
the same problems as the Army Reserve. 
The Guard, however, has made every effort 
to prevent unnecessary changes in unit des- 
ignation and in branch of service. It has, 
in addition, fought tooth and nail against 
the breakup of units either before or after 
recall to active duty. 

Guardsmen have been no less resentful 
than Reservists at the breakup of their units 
after recall to active duty. But is was the 
knowledge that the Guard itself had done 
everything possible to prevent the breakup 
and had reconstituted the unit as soon as it 
was returned to State control that retained 
for the Guard the loyalty of its old troopers 
and won for it the allegiance of the recruit. 

The great majority of National Guard of- 
ficers at State level and at the National Guard 
Bureau are dedicated men who have made 
a career of Reserve affairs. Most of them have 
served in every rank from private to field- 
grade officer and above. They understand 
the problems of that kingpin of the entire 
structure—the company commander. They 
are capable of discerning the fine line be- 
tween what is possible with a unit of the 

ar Army and what is possible with a 
unit composed of part-time citizen soldiers. 

The success of these men in protecting 
National Guard units from being turned up- 
side down with each change in command at 
some distant headquarters and the resultant 
close identification of the individual with 
his unit are the bedrock of the National 
Guard’s strength. 

The first step in improving the combat ca- 
pability of our Army reserve components 
must be the elimination of the competition 
that now exists between the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

Whatever value there may be in this com- 
petition, it is outweighed by the duplica- 
tion of effort and expense involved in the 
building and maintenance of two sets of 
armories and the unseemly squabble over re- 
cruits and public support between two 
groups wearing the same uniform. : 

The National Guard has demonstrated its 
ability to organize, train, and administer ma- 
jor combat formations. Given a reasonable 
length of time between wars, it has recruited 
those organizations to the very limit of the 
funds and facilities available, 

These accomplishments, contrasted with 
the shortcomings of the Army Reserve, as 
regards large, combat-type units, would seem 
to make it reasonable that responsibility for 
such units be turned over to the Guard, in 
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The Army Reserve, on the other hand, 
has demonstrated a capacity for organizing 
and training the myriad highly specialized 
technical and administrative units required 
in modern war. 

Army Reserve schools for groups of officers 
not assigned to a unit but anxious to main- 
tain their military proficiency have made a 
valuable contribution in keeping fresh vitally 
needed skills. In addition, the Army Reserve 
performs an important function in training, 
by means of correspondence courses, those 
individuals who find it impossible, due to 
geographic location or business interests, to 
participate in regular drills or meetings. 

This is the area in which the Army Re- 
serve can make its greatest contribution and 
to which its activities should be confined. 

Transfer of the major Army Reserve com- 
bat units to the National Guard would in- 
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volve a temporary disruption of training and 
administration, With a major reorganiza- 
tion of the Army impending, however, such 
disruption is inevitable. The reduction in 
size of the infantry division and the shifts 
which will accompany that reduction pro- 
vide an ideal opportunity for Integrating the 
Reserve divisions into the National Guard. 

No plan for solution of the military reserve 
problem, no matter how brilliantly con- 
ceived, can succeed until the useless rivalry 
between the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve is ended. The means are at hand 
for ending that rivalry without harm either 
to the individuals or to the basic constitu- 
tional values involved, 

Whether or not the present cleavage in 
Reserve ranks is healed, four major re- 
quirements must be met before our land- 
power reserve can approach an table 
level of combat readiness: (1) Stabilization 
of personnel turnover; (2) provision of 
active-duty basic training for all recruits 
without drying up sources of recruits in 
the process; (3) improvement of individual 
physical conditioning; (4) improvement and 
expansion of armories and related installa- 
tions. 

The 6-month active-duty requirement now 
in effect for all Army Reserve-component re- 
cruits, except those with prior service, ap- 
pears unrealistic. The program has proved 
so expensive that it threatens to collapse 
completely in February 1958 unless 
new appropriations are made available. 

Desirable as 6 months, or even a year of 
training would be, a shortened period of 
training of 11 or 12 weeks would seem to be 
the only one that can be supported on a 
long-range basis. 

For over a generation the United States 
has sought a way around the need for an 
effective and equitable system of compulsory 
military service. Compromise after compro- 
mise has been made. In the end, we have 
done the very thing we sought most to avoid 
by placing the principal burden for the Na- 
tion's defense upon the smal) group willing 
to assume it. 

The time has come when we must face 
reality. If we are to depend on our Reserve 
components, and circumstances dictate that 
we must, then we must provide them with a 
stable source of trained recruits. 

The third major obstacle to a truly com- 
bat-ready Reserve is the low level of physical 
fitness among our civilians. 

President Eisenhower has joined leaders 
in the fields of medicine, education, sports, 
and the military in expressing alarm over 
signs of physical deterioration among Ameri- 
can youth. That deterioration has been 
brought about by the same force that con- 
stitutes America’s greatest military 
strength—superior mechanization and tech- 
nology. 

There is little or no time available during 
the weekly drill, or even during summer 
field training, for formal physical training. 
If National Guardsmen and Reservists are to 
be physically capable of bearing the burden 
of war without extensive active-duty train- 
ing, then some basic reforms must be made 
in American life. 

It is up to the home and the school to 
equip each individual with the habit of 
regular physical training, based on sound 
diet, adequate rest, and the sane use of 


‘liquor and tobacco. 


Expansion of the present armory system 
and the replacement of old, inefficient struc- 
tures remain of prime importance to the 
entire Reserve establishment. All the effort 
spent in recruiting, equipping, and paying 
a man is lost if, when it comes time for him 
to receive his training, he can neither see 
the instructor because of dim lighting nor 
concentrate on the subject matter for trying 
to keep warm. 

Sufficient funds have been appropriated 
during recent years to allow a considerable 
progress in improving the armory system, 
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Year after year, however, power to obligate 
these funds has been withheld, apparently 
for reasons of economy. 

Considering loss to the taxpayer in wasted 
training hours and damage to the national 
defense in the retarded training status of 
hundreds of reserve component units, this is 
indeed a penny-wise and dollar-foolish 
economy. 

The solution to all these problems in- 
volves a consolidation and an expansion of 
the Reserve program. Adoption of the rec- 
ommendations would reduce, it Is believed, 
the time necessary to train and equip a Na- 
tional Guard division from over 6 months to 
between 3 and 5. 

Whether readiness time could be reduced 
below that figure is doubtful in view of the 
fact that there are definite limitations on 
the amount of time citizen soldiers can be 
expected to give to military training. 

The average National Guard officer already 
devotes a minimum of 2 nights a week to his 
unit. The company commander may spend 
an hour or more each day, in addition to his 
regular drill night and administrative night, 
at the armory. For every hour spent giving 
instruction, the enlisted instructor must 
spend 2 to 4 hours in preparation, assuming 
he is already familiar with his subject. 

The saturation point in Reserve training 
appears to be the addition of three weekend 
outdoor training periods to the regular 
weekly drill, summer encampment, and 
weekend CPX routine. . Beyond that, all 
efforts must be direeted toward improving 
the quality rather than the quantity of 
training. 

Reserve affairs are, perhaps, even more 
complex than those of the Regular Military 
Establishment, for they involve the handling 
and training of men whose primary concern 
must remain that of providing a home and a 
livelihood for themselves and their families. 
The benefits to be obtained, however, are 
enormous. The savings to be realized by 
maintaining a single Infantry division in 
National Guard rather than Regular status 
are measured in millions of dollars each year. 

A truly ready land-power reserve can be 
built. It will be built only when we as a 
Nation cease deluding ourselves that we can 
build an effective military reserve without 
interrupting the soft-drink, hot-rod, and 
magnolia years of our youths. The greatest 
beneficiaries of that interruption will be the 
youths themselyes, 


Relationship Between Federal Govern- 
ment, States, and Municipalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning our Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee began a series of 
public hearings on intergovernmental 
relationships between the Federal Gov- 
loi ed and the States and municipali- 

es. 

Our first witness was Meyer Kestn- 
baum, Special Assistant to the President 
and former Chairman of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, popu- 
a known as the Kestnbaum Commis- 

on. : 

This Commission was established by 
Congress in 1953 at the request of the 
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President to study and clearly define the 
proper role of the National Government 
in relation to the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions. The intensive study 
that ensued was, in the Commission's 
own words, “the first official undertaking 
of its kind since the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787.” 

Our subcommittee’s activities in the 
field of intergovernmental relations have 
been planned with two objectives in 
mind: First, to carry out its general re- 
sponsibility for studying Federal-State- 
local relationships, with particular em- 
phasis on grant-in-aid programs; and, 
second, to evaluate the recommendations 
of the Kestnbaum Commission and to 
ascertain what action is being and should 
be taken concerning them. 

Our subcommittee’s study is very 
timely in view of the President’s address 
on Federal-State relations last month at 
the Governors’ Conference in Williams- 
burg, Va. The President asked the gov- 


ernors to join with the administration in. 


creating a task force “to designate func- 
tions which the States are ready and 
willing to assume and finance that are 
now performed or financed wholly or in 
part by the Federal Government.” 

As a happy coincidence this morning, 
I received in the mail Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 23, offered by Senators Woodruff 
and O'Neill and passed by the Illinois 
70th General Assembly. The resolution 
points up the need for reviewing and re- 
assessing this whole structure of Federal- 
State-local relationships, particularly 
with reference to so-called grants-in-aid. 

Our local and State governments are 
caught in the price-cost squeeze, and are 
looking for ways to meet their increasing 
obligations and responsibilities in rap- 
idly expanding communities. For exam- 
ple, in our hearing this morning we were 
reminded that in 1932 local governments 
collected 53 percent of all taxes collected, 
and today, local governments collect only 
13 percent of the total—another indica- 
tion of the trend toward big centralized 
government. It seems to me that we 
ought to be thinking seriously of relin- 
quishing to the State and local govern- 
ments some of the Federal Government’s 
tax-taking authority. I firmly believe 
that the closer we keep government to 
the people, the easier it is for the people 
to see and understand how and where 
their tax dollars are being spent. 

The subcommittee is now planning a 
number of regional hearings throughout 
the country during the new few months 
in order to give more intensive consider- 
ation to the views of State, city, and 
county officials on important problems of 
intergovernmental relationships. 

I hope to be present at all of these 
hearings and devote a good part of my 
time as a Member of Congress toward 
getting this whole problem back in proper 
balance and perspective. 

STATE or ILLINOIS—TOTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY— 
SENATE 
Senate Joint Resolution 23 

Whereas the ever-increasing expenditures 
of the Federal and State Governments with 
consequent increasing tax burdens is a cause 
for grave concern to the people of this State 
and Nation; and - 

Whereas much of the financial burden of 
the taxpayer is the result of Federal grant- 
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in-aid programs through which a State, by 
furnishing a sum of money to the Federal 
Government, receives an equal or larger sum 
from the Federal Government to finance and 
conduct certain programs; and 
Whereas at first glance such an undertak- 
ing seems to be a highly desirable venture 
since it appears that the State is actually 
receiving something for nothing; and 
Whereas this idea of getting something for 
nothing is as deceiving as the pea used in the 
old shell game, because the money which the 
State receives from the Federal Government 
is actually the money which the taxpayers 
have already paid into the Federal treasury 
in the form of taxes; and 5 
Whereas in transferring the taxpayers 
money from one pocket to another, which 
occurs when a State accepts a Federal grant 
in aid, an appreciable amount of the money 
is lost due to the expense of bureaucratic 
administration and overhead in effecting the 
transfer, with the result that the taxpayer, 
instead of reaping a benefit from the Federal 
grant, is actually receiving less than he has 
already paid into the Federal Treasury; and 
Whereas in further deflating the “some~ 
thing for nothing” bubble, the taxpayer 
that in addition to the initial loss sustal! 
in accepting the grant in aid, he must fur- 
ther pay the excessive cost of the program 
due to unnecessary Federal requirements and 
redtape; and 
Whereas the State and local governments 
which participate in grant-in-ald programs 
are becoming more and more subject to Fed- 
eral encroachment on their individual sor- 
ereignty due to the Federal controls, restric- 
tions and regulations incident to such par- 
ticipation, and the Federal Government 18 
interfering to an unwarranted and unde- 
sirable extent in purely State and local mat 
ters and is also compelling the States to ex- 
pend their revenue unwisely and uneconomi- 
cally; and 
Whereas the time has come for the States 
to seriously review the Federal grant-in-ald 
programs to determine whether such pro- 
grams are more harmful than beneficial, and 
in line with this policy, it is the sentiment of 
this general assembly that the State 
local governments can more efficiently an 
economically expend the taxpayers’ f 
than can the Federal Government throug? 
the grant-in-ald programs: Therefore, be 11 
Resolved by the Senate of the 70th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois (the House 
of Representatives concurring herein), That 
this general assembly respectfully requ 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
the United States to: (a) seriously review 
and reassess all present grant-in-ald pro- 
grams for the purpose of reducing the costs 
of such programs and the Federal controls 
incident to such programs, (b) refrain from 
enacting new grant-in-aid programs in the 
future unless such programs are an actual 
necessity and the desired results cannot be 
obtained through State and locally financed 
and controlled programs, and (e) to reduc? 
Federal control over all present and future 
programs for the purpose of permitting Stat® 
and local governments to exercise their sov“ 
ereignty and minimizing Federal encroach 
ment on States rights; and be it further 
Resolved, That a suitable copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to each Member from yili- 
nois in the Senate and House of Represents” 
tives of the United States. 
Adopted by the senate May 1, 1957. 
JoHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house of represen 
tives June 28, 1957. 
Warren L. Woop, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives- 
FreD W. RvEaG, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
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School Aid Killed—Now Bury It 
Permanently 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Want to include an editorial which ap- 
Deared in the Nashville Banner on Fri- 
day, July 26, 1957. This fine editorial 
the feeling of a great many 

People in the State of Tennessee, and I 
it will be of interest to the Mem- 

Ts of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Schoot. Am Kutep—Now Bury Ir 
PERMANENTLY 
~ Having been killed twice in 2 consecu- 
tive years and every time previously 
ted —the proposal for Federal aid to edu- 
Cation now is deader than the dodo, and 
mould be buried beyond all possibility of 
terment. 

The House action yesterday of final rejec- 
tion was a double-barreled rebuff, impossible 
of Misinterpretation.. The integration rider, 
©ontrived to penalize the segregating dis- 

was briefly countenanced for the ex- 
Press purpose of killing the measure as a 
Whole; and in the showdown Congress again 
demonstrated majority American sénti- 

t against school subsidy, per se. 

Representative J. CARLTON LOSER expressed 
the middie Tennessee view voting “no” on 
both points. The whole Tennessee Demo- 
cratie delegation shared that view—repre- 
Sentative of their State, and voted it. 

That 4t was an administration bill, sin- 
Cerely regarded by President Eisenhower as 
here . eeney device temporary in nature to 

P meet construction needs, did not alter 

bs fact that it embodied a dangerous prece- 

ent. The alacrity with which devious pres- 

me groups leaped to its support, from the 

loner ation addicts to the federalizing 

byists, attested to its hazards as an enter- 
Ing wedge. j 

Had the question of financing alone fig- 
ie in the case, these elements would not 

ve opposed the substitute proposal by 
sa ntative Errerr P. Scrtvner of Kansas, 
to Simply let the Federal Government rebate 

each State 1 percent of all income taxes 
into the Federal coffers, with éhe money 
ked for school uses. 

ey what Uncle Sam subsidizes, Uncle Sam 
€ntually controls, and the public schools 
Status in all particulars under local and 
Prep regulation. There is no temporary 
a €rgency that can justify even a temporary 

eparture from that rule. 
nent now the Federal-State task- force 
d dy is getting underway—at the Presi- 
ent's instance—to reassess the responsi- 


ty lines and tax lines between these two. 


2 of Government. The purpose of that is 
1 redefine and differentiate between the 
Unctions properly of each. 
8 States are represented in that study 
ede committee of nine governors, and the 
41 eral Government by a commission as- 
RRA by the President. It is a joint task, 
Mr ‘ously and purposefully undertaken, as 
me, nhower put it, to end the encroach- 
nts that have seen more and more power 
trae ne away from the States and to cen- 
zed authority. 
Stats best way to begin that stipulation of 
Teso authority—and responsibility, and tax 
urces to finance as needed—is by starting 
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with the public-school system. The gover- 
nors, surely, are aware of that. 

The States can finance their own schools. 
They can and must retain control over them, 
where that control belongs, and where it 
historically has been. 

It is not a job for Uncle Sam or any of his 
Federal appurtenances. It is a responsibility 
for State and local handling, and with State 
and local money, a sufficiency of which will 
be available if by adjustment of tax-re- 
source lines requisite funds also are left 
where they belong—for State and local use. 

The House this time has distinguished it- 
self, and the constituency rightly concerned 
is entitled to the hope that this F. A. T. E. 
dodo now remains extinct. 


The Congressional Quest for Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 


Marion Edwyn Harrison, a member of 


the Virginia bar and a former congres- 
sional staff assistant and committee in- 
vestigator, has written an interesting 
article on congressional work which ap- 
peared in the July 1957 issue of the Fed- 
eral Bar News. 


Mr, Harrison, now on active military 
duty in the office of the Judge Advocate 
General at the Pentagon, has shown a 
real understanding of the problems fac- 
ing the members of Congress in our con- 
stant efforts to obtain information on 
governmental affairs for our constitu- 
ents. I congratulate this able young 
man on his constructive article. The 
Judge Advocate General's office is indeed 
fortunate to have the services of his able, 
legal mind and such understanding 
knowledge of congressional affairs. 

The article follows: 

THE CONGRESSIONAL QUEST FOR INFORMATION 
(Marion Edwyn Harrison) 

Every Federal employee in a position of 
responsibility (lawyers included) must reg- 
ularly answer querics from Members of Con- 
gress about a myriad of subjects. Often 
these queries take the form of letters from 
constituents routinely forwarded by Sen- 
ators and Representatives who want facts 
upon which to base replies. In the ceaseless 
flow of cases involving comparatively per- 
sonal matters (as distinguished from legis- 
lative policy), what kind of replies from the 
Federal agencies do Congressmen want? 

i THE WHOLE STORY SHOULD BE RELATED 


Mere white truth is simple nakedness. 
And black truth, too. The need for a can- 
did and complete reply cannot be overem- 
phasized. Rarely does the Congressman or 
any member of his staff know any more of 
the story than what his constituent recounts. 
In referring a constituent’s request or com- 
plaint to a governmental agency, the Con- 
gressman seeks not only some facts upon 
which to predicate a reply—he also very of- 
ten seeks the other side of the story. Usu- 
ally, the Congressman desires the facts fair- 
ly presented. Then, if the facts indicate 
action is warranted, he wants the action 
taken. Frequently a constituent puts his 
Representative out on a limb. The Repre- 
sentative then passes the buck to an execu- 
tive agency, not with any malicious intent, 
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but because the agency alone is capable of 
contriving an answer. Sometimes one gets a 
letter from a veritable crackpot. In those 
instances remember one thing, if the Con- 
gressman could have avoided making a sub- 
stantive reply, he would not have referred 
the letter to an agency. The crackpot may 
influence 100 votes back home. 
THE FORM OF A LETTER IS IMPORTANT 


A Congressman would generally prefer to 
have an agency reply signed by someone 
occupying a responsible position with an im- 
pressive title. The signature assures him, or 
his staff, that although the facts may have 
been run down by a GS-5, somebody in 
authority has reviewed and vouched for 
them. The impressive title means a great 
deal to the inquiring constituent, to whom 
the agency's letter is often sent as an en- 
closure to the Congressman's response. Be- 
cause agency letters frequently are mailed 
to constituents, they ought to be simply 
written, The style of bureaucratic language 
so often used when one Federal official writes 
another is taboo. It is not readily under- 
stood outside the Government. Perhaps 
more important, stylized language frequently 
appears to Congressmen to be evasive, ex- 
pressionless, and eyen arbitrary. Members of 
Congress don't get reelected because they 
appeal only to the small, literate percentage 
of their constituents. 

SPEED IS ESSENTIAL 


Finally, speed. Congressmen are normal 
people. So are their constituents. Yet each 
constituent tends to think his problem is the 
only one with which his Representative need 
be concerned. Hence, virtually every con- 
gressional office acknowledges its mail within 
48 hours of receipt. And most offices prefer 
to have a substantive reply dispatched within 
a few weeks; any longer means the constitu- 
ent has again taken pen in hand (or worse, 
has telephoned). If a speedy reply is impos- 
sible, the Federal agency should inform the 
Congressman in some detail as to why a 
month or two will be required to answer, 
Then the Congressman can caim his anxious 
constituent, 

PERSONAL SERVICES ELECT CONGRESSMAN 

Perhaps it is unfortunate, but it is true; a 
great number of Senators and Representa- 
tives are reelected or defeated because of the 
services they have performed for their con- 
stituents. Legislative policy often takes a 
back seat. Hence, if a Federal agency is to 
get along with Congress, it must cooperate 
in the seemingly trivial ingredients that 
comprise a Congressman’s bread and butter. 
Anyhow, it’s easier to write a simple, factual 
letter than a verbose, stylized one, 


Tribute to Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks an editorial which 
appeared in the Oakland, Calif., Tribune 
for July 6, 1957, relative to the establish- 
ment of the Harry S. Truman Library at 
Independence, Mo.: 

Taisute TO TRUMAN 

There is no reason to doubt that the most 
beaming countenance in the country today 
is that displayed by former President Truman 
before a big audience in his own home of 
Independence, Mo. 
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Today, with the help of former President 
Herbert Hoover and Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, Mr. Truman is dedicating the $1,750,000 
museum where his state papers and memen- 
toes will be preserved for history. 

Mr. Truman has full right to be proud of 
himself today. The museum stands as a 
testimonial! to the esteem in which he is held, 
for himself, by both political friend and foe, 
and in the minds of the thousands across the 
country whose contributions, big and small, 
made the museum possible. 

It will be long before all the contents of 
the museum can be examined and assayed. 
It cannot be said now whether they will have 
any new Influence in any discussions of the 
controversial issues that stemmed from Mr, 
Truman's occupancy of the White House. 

Some of history’s greatest pages were writ- 
ten by the events of that tenure, most of 
them devoted to the horror—and sometimes 
the glory—of a terrible conflict. Regardless 
of the views one has of Mr. Truman as a 
President, it should go without saying that 
his bequest to the generation of today and 
to those of the future is a major contribution 
to the knowledge of our Nation. 


Communist Words Change—But the Deeds 
Remain the Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of July 29, 
1957—1 of 4 which demonstrate un- 
answerably that we have no one to blame 
but ourselves and our wishful thinking, 
for our ups and downs of hope and 
despair. The Kremlin’s record—as con- 
trasted with its words—is completely 
consistent and unchanging in its pursuit 
of world domination: - 
TIME FOR AN OLD Loox AT BOLSHEVISM—III 

In the spring of 1953, just after Stalin's 
death, President Eisenhower held out an 
olive branch to the new Soviet leaders— 
inviting them to help turn the tide of history 
away from world war II and toward a re- 
birth of trust among nations—and real peace. 

He challenged the new men in the Kremlin 
to prove the sincerity of their gestures with 
three questions. It seems to us it is time 
to recall those questions—and take stock of 
the Kremlin's answers. 

Welcoming every honest act of peace, but 
rejecting mere rhetoric, the President sug- 
gested these tests of Stalin’s heirs: 

“Is the new leadership of the Soviet Union 
prepared to use its decisive influence in the 
Communist world—including control of the 
flow of arms—to bring not merely an ex- 
pedient truce in Korea but genuine peace in 
Asia?” 

(The answer 4 years later: That new lead- 
ership has not done so. Witness the broken 
Korean Armistice, the Soviet-supported war 
in Indochina, continuing threats to For- 
mosa by a Soviet-armed Red China, subver- 
sion in Egypt and Syria, and unlimited mis- 
7 5 5 in south Asia and the Middle 

t. 

“Is the new leadership prepared to allow 
other nations, including those of Eastern 
Europe, the free choice of their own forms 
of government and the right to associate 
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-freely with other nations in a world-wide 


community of law?” 

(The answer: It has not. Need more 
than the Soviet rape of Hungary be men- 
tioned?) 

“Is the new leadership prepared to act in 
concert with others upon serious disarma- 
ment proposals to be made firmly effective 
by stringent U. N. control and inspection?” 

(The answer: It has not. It toys with 
the West at London as a cat with a mouse. 
Premier Bulganin, after 4 months of talks, 
accuses the Western powers of bad faith— 
even after concessions which could jeopard- 
ize the West's security. There is lots of 
rhetoric but no sign of honesty from the 
Soviets which would prevent an arms agree- 
ment from being the same kind of fraud 
and farce as the Korean armistice.) 

The President said more than 4 years 
ago that the “test of truth is simple”—the 
Soviet answer, by deeds not words, to those 
three questions. If the new Soviet leaders 
are not prepared to do those things, he said, 
there is no evidence they honestly seek 


peace. 

We believe the test has been clear—the 
time allowed more than adequate. 

The new Soviet leaders have flunked the 
test. Not only have they rejected the deeds 
President Eisenhower suggested; they have 
shown, as the answers above prove, that their 
pious. words about peace are “mere rhetoric.” 

“Whatever the answer be, let it be plainly 
spoken,” the President said. “The hunger 
for peace is too great, the hour in history 
too late, for any government to mock men's 
hopes with mere words and promises and 
gestures.” 

For 4 years, the Soviet have continued to 
mock men's, hopes. The answer has been 
“plainly spoken.” Are we going to wait an- 
other 4 years to recognize this mockery? 


Crucial Defeat for School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a clear, concise, and 
thoughtful editorial that appeared in the 
July 27 edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor, entitled “Crucial Defeat for 
School Aid”: s 

Last year partisan- conflict killed school 
aid. This year responsibility rests chiefly on 
Republicans who refused to support the 
President and to fulfill their platform 
pledge. 

Many political and economic cross-cur- 
rents entered into the result. But at the 
time the House of Representatives killed 
the bill it had before it an amendment 
which would have accepted the excellent 
Eisenhower formula. And the motion to 
kill—offered as an alternatlve- was opposed 
by 57 percent of the Democrats, supported 
by 59 percent of the Republicans. 

The issue was more clearly drawn than 
at any previous time. For by various steps 
many of the objections to earlier school-aid 
proposals had been removed. The House 
had emphatically declared its intention to 
leave local control of education unimpaired. 
The measure was limited in time and 
amount. It was confined to the sole pur- 


pose of building new classrooms. And final-. 


ly the Democratic managers had accepted 
the President's plan for distributing funds 
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according to actual need and the size of 
State efforts to meet the need. 

The bill was still burdened with an anti- 
segragation amendment attached by a Re- 
publican who opposed the bill itself. This 
amendment naturally intensified the opposi- 
tion of southern Democrats and made it 
simpler to justify at home their opposition 
to a measure which would have helped build 
schools, The provision to deny ald to seg“ 
regated schools would not haye beaten the 
bill had all who favored it voted also for 
the basic measure to which they attached it- 

This newspaper believes that schools are 
traditionally and rightly at local. respon- 
sibility. It holds that Federal aid should 
be a last and strictly limited resort. It has 
frequently pointed out that many of the 
States do not need Federal help. Giving 
them school aid simply means Washington 
takes more tax money and sends a portion 
back as a deceptive and expensive political 
sop. This was the type of aid offered both 
last year and this year by the majority 
leaders in Congress. 

But for 5 years there has been accumulat- 
ng evidence that a few States are not meet- 
ing their school needs. And several are de- 
yoting to schools a far larger share of their 
resources than do the richer States. These 
circumstances have convinced us that a care- 
fully limited Federal aid measure was justi- 
fied. The President proposed precisely this 
type of bill. The Democrats in Congress 
pushed their own measure, simply allotting 
funds to all States according to their pupil 
population. A short time ago a compromise 
was arranged by which both formulas would 
have been used—on a 50-50 basis. 

Then on the final day the Democratic 
House leaders accepted the Eisenhower plan 
completely. Even then a combination of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats killed 1t- 
We believe that some were influenced DY 
economy pressures. There is reason to believe 
that the President's plan could be carried out 
for half the $1.5 billion proposed. It seems to 
us that the best chance now would be for 
advocates to limit the amount as well as the 
— e to deal only with the clearest 
ne: 


A Vital Economy Measure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the leading newspapers of the 
Fourth District of New Jersey, which 1 
have the honor of representing, have 
called for the passage of H. R. 8002, 4 
bill which has the support of the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association and the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port. 5 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues an editorial from the 
Trentonian of July 24, 1957, and an edi- 
torial from the Trenton Evening Times 
of July 23, 1957: 

{From the Trenton (N. J. Trentonian of 

July 24, 1957] 
A VITAL MESSAGE 

Repeated cries that Congress implement 
more of the sound recommendations laid 
down by the Hoover Commission have fallen 
on unheeding ears, but now the House 
Representatives has before it the opportunity 
to pass a bill described as “one of the most 
vital and far-reaching economy measures 
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oe from the Hoover Commission's 
The bill is H. R. 8002, and it would re- 
Store to Congress some control over the 
Public purse by placing Federal spending on 
a strictly annual basis. 
= Francis J. Pinque, president of the New 
ersey Taxpayers Association, has joined with 
Clarence Francis, national chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
in asking all-out support of H. R. 8002. Mr. 
nque explains the measure thusly: 
Among other fiscal reforms H. R. 8002 
Would renew annual control by Congress 
Over the so-called carryover appropriations. 
These are now estimated to total nearly $70 
Ullon—nearly equal the entire budget 
Congress is enacting for the current fiscal 
year, They form a roadblock in the current 
onal effort to economize. : 
“Illustrative of the situation which H. R. 
would prevent is the example furnished 
by approximately $12% billion which Con- 
Bress in the fiscal year 1953 appropriated for 
guns, tanks and other military equipment in 
Although the fighting ended only 
ut a month after the close of that fiscal 
Year, the appropriations carried over and in 
y 1957 the Army was still spending from 
$12% billion fund without any further 
ional review. 
“Such a bill in force now also would give 
in congressional economy drive more mean- 
S. The stake of New Jersey taxpayers in 
Congressional effort to achieve economy 
and eMciency in Government is tremendous. 
ti © every dollar of appropriation reduc- 
on does not, of course, translate fully into 
reduced spending or tax relief, due to the 
complexities of the tremendous Federal fiscal 
J the substantial interest of the New 
ersey taxpayer in more efficient, more eco- 
nomical Government is obvious. 
Since New Jersey taxpayers contribute 
en tely 4 percent of all Federal rev- 
ue, it can be seen that every billion dollar 
eduction in Federal spending and conse- 
aeng demand for revenue could shave as 
ja as $40 million from future Federal 
E venue requirements in New Jersey.” 
cae Similar bill has passed the Senate with- 
2 t difficulty, but H. R. 8002 has not found 
ear sailing in the House. It should, how- 
naa xf be given the same strong nonpartisan 
vine in the House that it has received 
ere. 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times of 
July 23, 1957 


An ECONOMY MEASURE 


The president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Assoc lation, Francis J. Pinque, has joined 
a Clarence Francis, national chairman of 

Committee for the Hoover Report, in 
on ling for favorable action in the House 
H, R. 8002, a bill designed to modernize 

2 Government budgeting. 
— 5 is unfortunate that this measure will 
pe arouse the degree of public interest and 
8 justified by its merits. Its impor- 
ti ce is by leading fiscal authori- 

es, including Secretary of the Treasury 
P phrey and United States Senator HARRY 


hee of the effects of this measure would 
or the tightening of congressional control 
on Federal finances by placing the budget 
an annual accrued expenditure basis. 
pocalled carry-over appropriations, accord- 
ne. to Mr. Pinque, are now estimated at 
"arly $70 billion—nearly as much as the 
tire budget for the current fiscal year. 
ap Since New Jersey taxpayers contribute 
8 Proximately 4 percent of all Federal reve- 
ue,” Mr. Pinque continued, “it can be seen 
t every billion dollar reduction in Federal 
Nis and consequent demand for reve- 
fu raa aga shave as much as $40 million from 
Jersey Federal revenue requirements in New 
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New Jersey residents have a stake in the 
adoption of H. R. 8002, It can mean less 
taxes at a time when every dollar of taxes 
involves a little pain. 


Look for Motive Behind Protests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including an editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean on 
July 26, 1957. y 

The location of the new Veterans Hos- 
pital to be built in Nashville, Tenn., has 
been of considerable controversy for 
some months, and it is hoped that the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital sur- 
vey team which will come to Nashville 
soon to study the feasibility of locating 
this new facility near the Vanderbilt 
University Medical School will arrive at 
a decision that will be to the best inter- 
est in every way to the veterans of mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

The editorial follows: 

LOOK FOR MOTIVE BEHIND PROTESTS 

Now that a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital survey team is coming to Nashville 
to study the feasibility of locating the new 
$12 million hospital nearer the Vanderbilt 


‘University medical school, Davidson counti- 


ans can expect to hear howls of protest from 
some quarters and should be on their guard. 

Leading the protests the last time the 
hospital was proposed in Nashville's Medical 
Center, where it belongs, were certain vet- 
erans' organizations. Some of the members 
of these organizations were sincere in their 
objections. Some others were just sucked 
into parroting a line from the professional 
yeteran-politicians at national headquarters, 
who are not so much interested in dictating 
where a hospital in Nashville should be lo- 
cated as they are in dictating how every 
VA hospital in the Nation shall be run. 

An organized, centrally steered campaign 
against the Vanderbilt site was obvious in 
the almost identical language contained in 
resolutions adopted by veterans’ organiza- 
tions all over this county before. 

At least some new arguments will be ad- 
vanced this time. The rug has been jerked 
from that phony economy argument since 
the Government will actually save money 
by purchasing the Howell Campbell estate 
and selling—at almost double the price—the 
present Thayer hospital site. 

The inadequate parking argument was a 
phony from the beginning. Plans for ade- 
quate parking were provided at the original 
Vanderbilt site, which would admittedly have 
cost about $1 million. 

And certainly it cannot be argued that the 
Woodlawn Drive-Hillsboro Road area is con- 
gested, nor that the air is less fresh there 
than it is on White Bridge Road, nor that it 
is more yulnerable to enemy attack, The 
Ford plant, nearer White Bridge Road, makes 
a more inviting military target than that 
string of churches on Hillsboro Road. 

Those who professed such mortal fear of 
atomic attack and/or Catastrophe that they 
would torpedo these plans, too, would do well 
to go to Louisville and warn the poor, unsus- 
pecting people there. 
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In three square blocks of Louisville, kriown 
as the medical center, are located: The Uni- 
versity of Louisville Medical School, the Uni- 
versity Dental School, Jewish Hospital, Gen- 
eral Hospital, Children’s Hospital, and the 
Kentucky Crippled Children Society. 

Now, it is announced, the Methodist- 
Evangelical Board has been foolhardy enough 
to begin work on a new $4 million hospital 
in this same 3-square block area. What 
Louisville plainly needs is some good old 
professional veteran politicians who know 
more about where to locate a hospital—and 
how to run it—than almost nobody, 


Postal Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit an excellent article 
showing the present position of the postal 
pay raise: 

SOUTHERN FEUD HELPS STALL POSTAL Par 

RAISE 3 


(By Jack Steele) 

WASHINGTON, July 25.— Two Southern 
Democrats, who seldom see eye to eye on 
anything, together have dashed Congres- 
sional hopes of increasing both postal rates 
and the pay of potsal workers this year. 

These legislators, who are doing a thorough 
job of cancelling each other out, are: 

Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 4 

Representative Tom MURRAY, of Tennessee, 
chairman of the same committee in the 
House, 

Their monumental differences over the 
postal rate and pay bills have created a legis- 
lative snarl as complicated as the gordian 
knot. 

And even congressional leaders can't figure 
out any way to untie or cut it. 


THEIR BACKGROUNDS 


Mr. Munray, a roly-poly man with a white 
thatch of hair and a booming voice, worked 
for years as a lawyer for the Post Office 
before his election to Congress. 

He strongly favors a boost in postal rates 
to help pull the Post Office out of the red, 
but is bitterly opposed to any across-the- 
board pay increase for Government workers 
this year. 

Senator JoHNSTON, a great hulk of a man 
who seldom raises his voice but always Car- 
ries a big stick, has made his reputation in 
Congress as the Government worker's best 
friend.” 

He favors a big increase in pay for postal 
and all other Government workers, but is 
violently against any increase in postal rates. 

Mr. Murray’s position coincides with that 
of the Eisenhower administration, 

The President has urged Congress in vain 
for 5 years to increase postal rates. But 
he is prepared to veto any general pay boost 
for Government employees this year. 

Mr. Murray's committee approved the ad- 
ministration's postal rate bill more than 2 
months ago. 

But he has refused to ask the Rules Com- 
mittee to send it to the House floor, where 
its passage is considered certain. 

His stand is based on the fear Mr. JOHN- 
STON either will block Senate action on the 
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rate bill or tie it to a pay bili in an effort to 
force the President to sign both measures. 

“The rate bill won't go to the House floor 
until JomNnsTon’s committee reports a rate 
bill to the Senate.“ Mr. Murray said flatly 
today. 

. —— JOHNSTON, meanwhile, declared 
just as firmly that his committee won't act 
on the rate bill until it clears the House. 

For 7 months Mr. JOHNSTON has refused 
to even hold hearings on the rate bill, al- 
though he said last year that such hearings 
would be called as soon as Congress con- 
vened. 

The House passed on Monday—over Mr. 
Morrar’s objections—a bill to boost the pay 
of all postal workers $546 a year—an increase 
of about 12 percent. 

It did so under the unusual expedient of 
having a majority of House Members sign a 
discharge petition to bypass Murray and the 
Rules Committee. 

CHANGE OF FACE 


Mr. Jonxsrom arranged yesterday to have 
this House-approved pay bill placed directly 
on the Senate calendar, even though his 
committee has reported a pay bill of its own: 

(Along with other southerners he pro- 
tested bitterly when this same procedure was 
followed with the civil-rights bill.) 

Senator JOHNSTON hopes the Senate, as 
soon as it finishes up with the civil-rights 
battle, will pass this House pay bill and send 
it directly to the White House. This would 
prevent Mr. Murray from bottling it up in 
conference. : 

But Ike is sure to veto this pay bill—and 
to blast Congress for “fiscal irresponsibility” 
for voting to boost postal pay without in- 
creasing postal rates. 

What happens after that is anybody's 


guess. 


Invasion From the North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the Win- 
chester Evening Star of Friday, July 26, 
carried a lead editorial commenting 
upon the Invasion From the North, con- 
ducted by such integrationist publica- 
tions as the Washington Post, Time 
magazine, and others. 

Courageous Virginians will not be in- 
timidated by these people and we will 
stand up firmly for our rights as we have 
known them through the centuries. As 
the able editor of the Winchester Eve- 
ning Star, State Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Jr., said, Virginians are intelligent and 
independent and cherish their rights. 
They will not succumb to these specious 
doctrines. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the editorial, which is as follows: 

INVASION FROM THE NORTH 

Between now and election day on Noyem- 
ber 5, Virginia can expect a journalistic in- 
vasion from the North. In fact, it already 
has begun. 

Within the past several days, the deter- 
minedly integrationist Washington Post, the 
antisouthern Time magazine, and Washing- 
ton columnist, Doris Fleeson, all three have 
had a fling at Virginia. The line of each has 
been the same. Each has bitterly condemned 
Virginia's fight to maintain segregated public 
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schools; each has praised the Republican 
nominee for Governor, Ted Dalton; each feels 
Mr. Daiton’s election as Governor would be 
the first step toward the mixing of the races 
in the schools, a step which each of the three 
desires. : 

A continued effort by publications north 
of the Potomac to build up Mr. Dalton can 
be expected. The Washington Post particu- 
larly has adopted him as its darling and can 
be depended upon to use its powerful re- 
sources in Mr. Dalton’s behalf. The coowner 
of the Washington Post, Mrs. Agnes Meyer, 
in a speech the other day, declared much of 
Virginia to be primitive. She, whose home 
is Mount Kisco, N. Y., has set out to modern- 
ize our State. She has chosen Mr. Dalton as 
her instrument. 

The Post, which has a circulation of 430,- 
000, nearly 4 times that of Virginia’s largest 
paper, will be a powerful weapon in Mr. 
Dalton’s arsenal. The Post is out to smash 
what it calls the Byrd machine and is using 
both its news columys and Its editorial col- 
umns in the endeavor. 

We do not underestimate the power of the 
Post. But neither do we underestimate the 
intelligence and the independence of the 
Virginia people. They are not as sophisti- 
cated perhaps as Mrs. Meyer, a fact which 
may have led her to refer_so sneeringly to 
Virginia's primitive counties. But the Vir- 
ginia people are sdlid, conscientious, and 
clear thinking. They are not likely to be 
misled by either the sophistication of Mrs. 
Meyer or the power of her newspaper, 


Corona Naval Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to pre- 
sent the text of a resolution by the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of Los An- 
geles, Calif., re the proposed closing of 
the great Corona Naval Hospital, River- 
side County, Calif. The facts recited in 
this timely resolution being of themselves 
commanding figures and reasons, I wish 
to say that the honorable Secretary of 
the Navy, together with representatives 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Department of Defense, recently 
met with the California delegation 
which asked that the Navy not proceed 
with its projected closing on August 1, 
but that it review its policy and recon- 
sider same. I am pleased also to inform 
you that the President of the United 
States, subsequent to said California 
delegation meeting and request therein 
made, has directed that the hospital not 
be yet closed but that there be a review 
and reconsideration of the order here- 
tofore made to close the same on 
August 1. 

While the great 23d Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in this my 11th year in this great 
legislative body, does not supply the ma- 
jority of the patients in this necessary 
Corona Hospital, nevertheless, some of 
its daily patients do come therefrom. 
In all events, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
as unwise that these thousands of po- 
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tential patients of Corona Hospital 
should be placed on such status that they 
would have to go to either an inadequate 
hospital ship in Los Angeles Harbor or 
to Camp Pendleton, 70 miles from Long 
Beach, or to San Diego, 100 miles from 
the area, or to Fort Ord, more than 309 
miles away, instead of Corona Hospital, 
only 47 miles. 

I have known of cases of deaths of 
babies and patients en route to Corona 
on account of the distance of Corona 
even. I shudder to think of the health 
tragedies which will normally result if 
these thousands of deserving and legally 
entitled patients have to travel two or 
more times the distance. I am ad 
that also some of the daily patients 
would be transferred to private hospitals 
and that is O. K., Mr. Speaker, up to & 
point, but the fact is that in the very 
area concerned the private hospitals are 
already overcrowded. The doctors are 
overworked and many times unavailable 
in cases of emergency. 

What about transportation costs, Mr- 
Speaker? A very considerable number 
of these legally and morally entitled 
patients do not have transportation fa- 
cilities and cannot afford the expense of 
hiring a commercial transportation serv- 
ice. So it normally results in eliminat- 
ing many estimated hundreds legally 
and morally entitled military personnel 
from the services to which they were as- 
sured of when they enlisted or were in- 
ducted into service—they and their de- 
pendents. Granting that we must be 
economical and conserve our resources, 
this in my judgment does not mean that 
we must eliminate medical services to 
those legally and morally entitled 
thereto. 

The resolution of the board of super- 
visors follows: ‘ f 
RESOLUTION REQUESTING BUREAU OF MEDICINE 

AND SURGERY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 

FENSE TO SERIOUSLY RECONSIDER Irs DE- 

CISION To Crose Sarp HOSPITAL 

Whereas the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Department of Defense has re- 
vealed plans to close the Corona Naval Hos- 
pital; and 

Whereas this hospital of 725 available beds 
used an average of 605 beds daily, besides 
providing treatment of 146 persons daily on 
an outpatient basis; and 
' Whereas 84,016 military personnel on AC- 
tive or retired status and 112,603 military 
dependents entitled by law to military hos- 
pitalization rely directly on the Corona Naval 
Hospital for medical services; and 

Whereas the nearest military medical fa- 
cilities capable of ministering to the needs 
of this total of 196,619 pefsons in the Long 
Beach area, if Corona Naval Hospital is to 
close, are in Camp Pendleton, a distance of 
70 miles from Long Beach, San Diego, 100 
miles distant, or Fort Ord, more than 300 
miles away, with these hospitals presently 
operating at or near capacity; and 

Whereas Long Beach and Lakewood, with 
their population of 373,807 growing rapidly 
as 623 persons migrate dally to Los Angeles 
County, have only 1,227 hospital beds avall- 
able to their residents, or less than half the 
minimum requirements; and 

Whereas removal of Corona Naval Hospital 
would leave the military essentially with 
out medical facilities there, and would in- 
crease the seriousness of the Long Beach, 
Lakewood hospital shortage to the point of 
creating an acute health emergency in that 
area; and 
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Whereas many personnel of the military 
have willingly chosen the defense of our 
Nation as their career, they and their de- 
Pendents are not only deserving of the finest 

care available, but they are also 
this care when embarking upon 
bere military occupation: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, That the Bureau 
Of Medicine and Surgery of the Department 
Of Defense seriously reconsider its decision 
to close the Corona Naval Hospital, weighing 

far-reaching effects of this act on both 

tary personnel and civilians of the Long 
Beach area; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

sent to Senators THOMAS H. KUCHEL and 

F. Know_Lanp, Congressman CRAIG 

Hosmer, and all other congressional Mem- 

of the Los Angeles County delegation. 


Hoover Commission Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee has already cleared for House 
&ction in the very near future H. R. 8002, 
a bill which embodies Hoover Commis- 
Sion recommendations. This legislation 
authorizes the submission to Congress of 
requests of proposed appropriations on 
the of the amounts of annual ac- 
uc expenditures to the maximum ex- 

nt deemed desirable and practical by 
the President, Such expenditures shall 
meee to goods and services to be received 

a fiscal year, advance payments, 

gress payments, and such other pay- 
Ments as are authorized by law to be 
Made in such fiscal year. 

I was one of the several sponsors of 
1 legislation in the House. Similar 
gislation sponsored by Senator Jon F. 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and Senator 
PREDERICK G. Payne, of Maine, has al- 

Lady passed the Senate. The Citizens 

mmittee for the Hoover Report has 
1 e yeoman service in explaining this 
gislation to our citizens at the grass- 
8 level in America. Businessmen, 
have endorsed this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 

arks, I would like to have printed in 
t e€ Recor a sampling of these editorials 
or my colleagues to read. They are 
8 en from the New Bedford, Mass., 
Standard Times of July 1, 1957, the 
1087 dence, R. I., Journal of June 21, 
a 7, and the Springfield, Mass., Union 
June 15, 1957, 

l e editorials follow: 

From the Standard-Times of July 1, 1957] 
PEDERAL Bunarr REFORM 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, a nonpartisan group working for 
tam of Hoover Commission recommen- 
thet an" has cited 12 bills before Congress 

deserve immediate attention and should 

Jo une before the 1957 session is ad- 
ed, 
08 measures were selected from approxi- 
y 170 bilis in the hoppers of the Senate 
House that deal with Hoover Commis- 


rnal organizations, and newspapers 
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sion proposals. Since it is apparent that 
most of these bills will not get to the floor 
of either Chamber in the comparatively few 
weeks in this session of Con, 

a concerted effort is being made to get action 
on proposals that will have the most bene- 
ficial results. à / 

Top priority is urged for a measure co- 
sponsored by Senators KENNEDY, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, and Payne, Republican, of 
Maine, which would require the Federal 
budget to be submitted on an annual ac- 
crued expenditures basis. Enactment of 
this bill, already passed by the Senate and 
awaiting House action, would save the Ameri- 
can taxpayers $4 billion a year, according to 
Hoover Commission estimates. 

The measure provides that Congress would 
appropriate each year only funds required to 
operate the Government for a period of 1 
year. This would eliminate the hoarding 
of unused appropriations by Federal agencies 
and give Congress tighter control over ex- 
penditures. 

Need for the change in budgeting pro- 
cedure is brought home forcefully in the 
estimate by Senator Brno. Democrat of Vir- 
ginia, that the various Departments of the 
Federal Government now have on hand ap- 
proximately $70 billion in unexpended funds 
appropriated by Congress in previous years. 

This means that if Congress appropriated 
an additional $71,800,000,000 for fiscal 1958, 
as requested by President Eisenhower, the 
Government actually would have in excess 
of $140 billion at its disposal during the next 
12 months. 

It is unsound business practice to run the 
Government on this basis. The system en- 
courages extravagance by Federal agencies, 
some of which literally haye more money 
than they know what to do with. It is not 
uncommon for Federal Departments to de- 
liberately pad their budget requests in the 
hope of building a perpetual surplus. 

This is an unhealthy and wasteful situa- 
tion that can and should be corrected by 
enactment of the Kennedy-Payne bill. 

Other measures on the priority list of the 
citizens committee would centralize pro- 
curement and supply activities of the armed 
services under a single agency, curtail un- 
necessary participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in activities best handled by pri- 
vate enterprise and centralize surplus prop- 
erty disposal in the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

These and various other bills designed to 
reduce waste and inefficiency in Govern- 
ment should be approved by Congress with 
all possible speed. The sooner the measures 
are enacted, the sooner the American tax- 
payers will reap the rewards of more ef- 
ficient Government at reduced cost. 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
June 21, 1957} 
THE Hoover PROPOSALS DESERVE SPEEDY 
ATTENTION 

A majority of the five recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission on which Mr. Eisen- 
hower has urged Congress to act during the 
present session already have received Senate 
approval. The letters respecting these 
recommendations which the President has 
sent to Vice President Nixon and Speaker 
Raysurn consequently are of special concern 
to the House. 

The Senate has voted to extend the Reor- 
ganization Act for 2 more years. Inasmuch 
as the President suggests that the extension 
should be 4 years, the pending House bill 
that provides for this longer period will, if 
passed, presumably be accepted by the con- 
ference committee. Certainly the extension 
is necessary, 

The most important of the five recom- 
mendations is that which would authorize 
appropriations on the basis of annual ac- 
crued expenditures. The tighter budgetary 
control which such authorization would pro- 
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vide is a fiscal reform long overdue. The 
Senate has sanctioned this change. 

Likewise, the Senate has acted favorably 
on the Presidential recommendation which 
would authorize the training of Federal em- 
Ployees at either public or private institu- 
tions. This proposal is intended primarily 
to increase efficiency rather than to promote 
economy in Government. But in the long 
run, some economy should result. 

The common judgment, not only in Con- 
gress but in responsible private quarters, 
that the postal savings system has outlived 
its usefulness should prompt both branches 
to adopt this Presidential recommendation 
without much debate. Apparently, the 
Commission was emphatic in its belief that 
the great expansion of private savings facili- 
ties during the past two decades, with secu- 
rity for depositors guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, obviates any need for a Govern- 
ment-managed savings service. ; 

Legislative action in regard to these five 
matters is now largely the responsibility of 
the House. It, rather than the Senate, has 
been dragging its feet on this important and 
desirable legislation. The enabling bills 
should be passed without delay. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of | 
June 15, 1957] 


BUDGETING PROCEDURES 


The Senate this week reaffirmed the stand 
it took last year when it passed the Kennedy 
budgeting and accounting bill, which is de- 
signed to place the Government's budgeting 
and accounting procedures on an accrued ex- 
penditures basis. In plainer English, that 
means appropriating only enough money to 
cover what you expect to spend in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

The Bay State's Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
its sponsor, has called the legislation “one of 
the most fundamental reforms in govern- 
mental budget practices since enactment of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921,” 
asserting that it would result in much more 
careful and effective control of expenditures 
by Congress. The proposal is based on one 
of the principal recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and has the backing of, 
among others, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller of the Budget, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and 48 other 
Senators, including its cosponsors, Senators 
Brep of Virginia and Parne of Maine, 

Under the bill, appropriations would be 
converted on the basis of annual expendi- 
tures and Congress would make them for 
each fiscal year on the estimates by the vari- 
ous agencies and departments of the ex- 
penditures they actually would make, Under 
the present system—that is, outside the fore- 
casts for a single year only—there are carry- 
overs of the unexpended balances of appro- 
priations that run into billions of dollars an- 
nually. The chief flaw in the current system 
is that Congress has little or no control over 
the expenditure of these balances, for its re- 
sponsibility ends, to all intents and pur- 
poses, with the job of appropriating. Hence, 
we have, the picture of a Government de- 
partment presenting new heavy demands for 
its budgetary requirements in spite of a huge 
carryover of funds which it enjoys from 
previous appropriations. 

Senator Kennepy expressed the hope, fol- 
lowing passage, that the House also would 
act favorably on the bill during this session. 
A similar bill lost out in the House last year, 
following the Senate’s approval of the meas- 
ure, and the same fate may await the pro- 
posal if the House does get around to action’ 
on it before adjournment. The bill deserves. 
enactment as a logical change in present’ 
practice that almost undoubtedly would re- 
sult in important savings and a solution ot 
budget and appropriations problems in line! 
with the actual and immediate need for 
money to operate the vast enterprise of the 
Federal Government. 
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‘Address by the Honorable Ralph Harvey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an address given by one 
of the hard-working and capable Mem- 
bers of this Congress; namely, United 
States Representative RALPH Harvey, of 
the 10th District of Indiana. 

Congressman Harvey deals with the 
subject of Agriculture and I am sure that 
all of us who know him recognize he js 
an expert in this field. Ralph is honest 
and sincere in his convictions and he 
will express them whether they meet 
with your approval or whether they do 
not. 

I recommend his remarks for reading 
to each and every Member of the Con- 
gress. These remarks along with his 
excellent record will verify the state- 
ment, we need more Ralph Harveys in 
Congress. 

ADDRESS or UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
RALPH Harvey, 10TH DISTRICT, INDIANA, 
MEMBER, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
Meeting with you today is an appreciated 

privilege. I know that virtually every mem- 

ber of this fine audience is personally and 
officially interested in the well-being of agri- 
culture in the Midwest. 

I have come from Washington for more 
than the pleasure of fellowship. I am call- 
ing your attention and sober thinking to a 
movement that may very well play a decisive 
role in the agricultural enterprise that our 
section of the country represents. 

It is not easy to relate to you the story that 
I must, nor do I relish the duty of relaying 
news of a disturbing nature. My effort will 
be to outline a factual situation and then 
rely on you, after due discussion, to make 
such recommendations as you find war- 
ranted. 

To all of us, the farm problem is an old 
and familiar subject. Many here have lived 
and farmed through 40 years, and looking 
back now, are aware of all that has hap- 
pened to farming during that period of time. 

Today's farm problem for us—and this I 
cannot too strongly stress—is not the same 
problem of 40, 30, or even 10 years ago. It 
is akin to earlier problems in one essential— 
overproduction, the constant recurrence of 
more food and fiber than the market can 
absorb. 

By way of review, I will attempt to set 
forth some of the factors in this problem. 
First of all, the period of the past 15 years 
has marked a rapid evolution in agriculture, 
particularly in the Midwest. During that 
time highly efficient farm machinery and 
equipment have become available for our use. 
It has not only drastically reduced the man- 
power requirements of farming, but has mul- 
tiplied per unit production. At the same 
time we have made strides in crop variety 
improvement and in the use of commercial 
fertilizing. Undeniably, too, the general 
stimulus of an excellent and growing domes- 
tic market has likewise contributed to the 
impact on our agriculture. 

Farmers, in endeavoring to cope with this 
evolutionary period, have made many 
changes. Some, in our area especially, have 
prospered beyond their dreams—if you recall 
the goals of the average farmer before 1942. 
Others, because they could not enlarge their 
operations, have been compelled either to 
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live on a subsistence income or, supplement 
their income with off-farm employment. In 
any event, we must acknowledge the fact that 
the American standard of living has gone up 
for all our people, and farmers are no excep- 
tion. 

Due to the effects of inflation as well as the 
cost of higher living standards, the farm fam- 
ily of today, to live as well as their city 
neighbors, need 3 times or possibly even 
4 times as much dollar income as was 
needed 40 years ago. During this time, too, 
the Federal Government has made numerous 
attempts to assist agriculture. 

We can agree, I am sure, that the farflung 
activities of the Department of Agriculture, 
including research, experimental work, exten- 
sion service, and organizational competition 
for youth, have contributed immeasurably to 
the productivity and better living of our farm 
families. But in the repeated efforts to re- 
duce farm surpluses, there has been less suc- 
cess, and the problem of surplus commodities 
remains the most serious for all agriculture. 

In Washington now we are in the throes 
of reevaluating our farm programs to deter- 
mine what our policy should be in the future. 
Several of the efforts that seemed in years 
past to be the best and most logical have 
been either discredited or discarded, so we 
are still searching for the proper approach 
to the problem. 

There are many among you today, I feel 
certain, who may be saying the best thing 
that could happen would be for the Govern- 
ment to get out of the farm picture entirely 
and let farmers have a survival program, If 
that were the best answer, it obviously would 
be the easiest one from the standpoint of 
Congress. 

While I have frequently heard it said that 
Congress has dwelt on the problem for po- 
litical reasons, and because politicians want 
to interfere in the lives of farmers, I say 
to you that in my judgment nothing could 
be further from the truth. Frankly, and as 
a farmer, I can say that no problem con- 
fronting the Nation can be escaped by the 
Congress—by the very nature of our being, 
that is the way it must be. And so, however 
simple it might seem just to forget the whole 
thing, there is too much at stake to consider 
the easy way out. 

It isn't too easy either for us in the Mid- 
west to face up to the farm problem. You 
see, through the years we have had an ex- 
tremely fortunate set of circumstances so 
that the farm problem has been much less 
oppressive to the Midwest than to many 
other areas of the country. 

There are three great crop-producing areas 
in the United States, namely, the Cotton, 
the Wheat, and the Corn Belts, with, of 
course, some overlapping in all. The wheat 
and cotton producers have had a continu- 
ing problem because they depend on foreign 
export for a substantial part of their mar- 
ket. We in the Midwest grain and live- 
stock farming area have not been dependent 
on overseas markets for too much of our 
production, and from that standpoint have 
been most fortunate. More than that, and 
more perhaps a matter of luck than any- 
thing else, our area has been just about the 
right size to produce the right amount of 
food for the people of our country. A flexi- 
ble type of farm program has been fortu- 
nate for us and workable, too. We have had 
a sufficient variety of outlets for our prod- 
ucts, not only as crops but as processed 
livestock, to enable us to say out of serious 
difficulties. This has not been true of the 
other major crop areas. As long as noth- 
ing happened to distort or upset this natural 
balance of supply and demand, we of the 
Midwest could look upon the farm problem 
with a good deal of objectivity and even feel 
a little superior. 

Due now to a whole series of events (and 
agriculture is subject to progress and de- 
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velopment even as the rest of our economy) 
we are confronted with a new problem. 

As indicated earlier, the other major crop 
areas are faced with the problem of how best 
to utilize their idle acres. The export trade 
that they enjoyed during such war years 
as 1941-53 has been partially lost, and the 
resultant idle acres meant also a setback 
in their improved standard of living. It has 
been only natural for these farmers, assisted 
by the Extension Service of their area, to 
try to find something to replace this income. 
The plant breeders came to the forefront 
with an answer. : 

As long as feed grain production was con- 
fined largely to our Midwest area, and the 
feed converted to livestock, we could look 
forward to continuing prosperity. Now, how- 
ever, there are thousands of acres—idle 
acres, so to speak—in the Great Plains ares, 
stretching from the Texas Panhandle to the 
Canadian border. And there they have found 
a new crop that can be grown successfully 
and profitably. 

At this point, I should like to dispel a 
statement that is rather widely quoted to 
the effect that “corn, as a commodity, bas 
been increasing in production.” As a matter 
of fact, we are at an alltime low as far as 
corn acreage is concerned. National pro- 
duction has remained remarkably steady 
because farmers have better varieties, better 
fertilizers, and better equipment to produce 
corn. The result has been a consistent har- 
vest of corn, varied only by weather condi- 
tions. Incidentally, the decrease in corn 
acreage during the past 25 years is offset 
by the increase in soybean acreage. 

The production of corn and such other 
minor supplemental grains as we grow, with 
their volume, too, remaining steady, has 
naturally governed and influenced the pro- 
duction of livestock. While we have 
achieved some increase in the efficiency of 
livestock production, the overall pattern has 
not notably changed. Approximately 80 per- 
cent of corn is fed to livestock, and 20 per- 
cent goes into commercial uses, At the 
present time, were it not for outside influ- 
ences—I mean outside our Midwest—w® 
might again be confident of continued 
prosperity. 

There has come into the picture, however, 
the new crop of which I spoke, and it is grain 
sorghum. The plant breeders have devised 
a new hybrid sorghum that is effectively 
adapted to the Great Plains area. Produc- 
tion this year will be up 79 percent over the 
10-year average, and with the drought broken 
in the Great Plains, we may except a sensa- 
tional upsurge in the production of this 
new crop. The total planting for this year 
has been reported as 25,664,000 acres. Thus, 
for the immediate future and for some years 
to come, I believe we are going to witness 
a substantial increase in feed grain produt- 
tion. Since grain and livestock prices follow 
a parallel pattern, a grain glut would bring 
a drastic reduction in livestock prices a 
could very well have a severe impact upon 
our whole economy. Cheap grain means 
cheap livestock. 

It js important to remember that approx!- 
mately 60 percent of all farm income is de- 
rived from livestock, and livestock, after all, 
represents nothing more than a market out- 
let for grain produced in the Midwest. 

Those of us who could forsee the proble™ 
were hopeful that the soil bank might ab- 
sorb many of these acres, particularly in the 
Great Plains, and that the financial attrac- 
tiveness of the program would help solve the 
problem. It is common knowledge, however. 
that although the program is barely under 
way, the soil bank is having difficulties in 
Congress. Since, too, it is fairly conceded 
that such a program would require 10 to 15 
years to become fully effective, it does not 
appear that we can look forward to soil 
operations, . 
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To be sure; we are doing other things as 
Well. We have the foreign surplus disposal 
Program, but grain has not been historically 
an exportable commodity in sizable quan- 
titles. Whereas the cotton and wheat people 
can always dispose of their surplus, if will- 

to sell cheap in the world market, even 

& low price holds forth no substantial in- 

ducement for the solution of our surplus 

feed grain problem. Some of us, too, are 

aggressively supporting legislation to speed 

© expanded industrial uses of all farm 
uction. 

This is the situation we face today, and 
it accounts for my being here. It seems to 
me that unless we are willing to face up to 
the problem and accept the realities of the 
Production pattern, we will not be doing 
Justice to our economy. 

There is to be held in Washington early 
next month a meeting of the various. com- 

ty groups, and I feel that corn and feed 
producers should be represented at 

that meeting. The new theory for meeting 
the farm problem seems to be for each com- 
ty group to attempt to draft a program 

t will help them solve their individual 
Problems. All major commodities, ironical- 
ly enough, have organizations representing 
them from a marketing standpoint—all, that 
except corn, the most valuable of all com- 
Modities: Yet because it is mostly marketed 
through livestock, there has been no reason 
for corngrowers to have a marketing divi- 
Sion in their organization. I would be less 
than fair, however, if I did not say that in 
the months to come it may very well be that 
whole pattern of our farm program will 

be changed and the new pattern emerging 
may be the result of the joint efforts of the 
Various commodity groups. In the final anal- 
ysis your Government can only furnish the 
Machinery to carry out any program; you 
lives must determine what you want, 

do most of the work, It is for this rea- 

Son that I feel corngrowers, as such, should 
be Tepresented, and I am suggesting that, 
even should you not care to participate in 
the w m meeting of August 5, you 
may wish at least to have observers there to 
keep corngrowers of your various organiza- 
tions advised of what is transpiring. Then 
events seem to indicate, corngrowers may 
to participate with other groups in for- 
— a new approach to the farm prob- 


There are undoubtedly questions you 
Would like to ask, and I shall be happy to 
entertain them. It is my hope that out of 
® roundtable discussion, those of you repre- 
enting various States can come forth with 
& Solution or at least a better understanding 
ot the problem. 


SUMMARY 


1. In recent years there has been no marked 
ipange in total corn production, either with- 
or outside the Corn Belt. 
+ There will continue to be a steady in- 
of feed grains, chiefiy sorghum in the 
Great Plains area. ; 
t 3. Expanding feed production is upset- 
ing the grain-livestock balance which has 
been the buttress of our Midwest farm pros- 
Perity. Cheap grain means cheap livestock. 
1 The Surplus Disposal Act, while work- 
— well for many commodities, has had little 
ect on livestock products, and even less 
on surplus grain. 
Fr Surplus grain disposal through greater 
ù dustrial uses is a long-range prospect, but 
ot an immediate remedy. 
beige future of. the soll bank is not 


8 7. As of now, the new approach to a farm 
trea m appears to be single commodity 
tment in contrast to across-the-board 
8 ot the past. 
The scheduled August meeting of farm 
proupa to draft the single-commodity pro- 
am omits corn and feed grain interests. 
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SUGGESTED ALTERNATE APPROACHES TO A CORN 
AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

A. Include corn and all feed grains in the 
same category and— 

1. Place all acres of both under control and 
guarantee 70 to 90 percent parity; 

2. Remove all production controls and per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to fix the 
support level. 

B. Support the soll bank as best hope and 
leave other control programs as they are. 

C. Take off all controls and follow a sur- 
vival policy. 


The ‘Cask of the Farmer Who Banked a 
$209,701 Soil-Bank Payment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I called to the attention of 
the House Arizona cotton farmer, Jack 
A. Harris, who put a 1,600-acre farm in 
the soil bank in return for a $209,701 
payment. At that time I related that I 
had information which led me to believe 
that this same farmer had simultane- 
ously launched a new farming venture 
in another location in Arizona and was 
planting nearly 4,500 acres of “penalty” 
cotton outside the price-support pro- 
gram. In the interim Harris readily ad- 
mitted the nature of his operation when 
confronted by the press. 

Subsequently I protested his contra- 
dictory activities and requested that the 
Secretary of Agriculture investigate 
Harris’ case to determine if his soil bank 
contract could be forfeited. 

Many of my colleagues have expressed 
interest in this extraordinary case, and 
in order to provide a rounded picture of 
Harris’ farming operations—and phi- 
losophy—I am including as part of these 
remarks my letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Department’s reply, 
and an article which appeared in the 
July 22 issue of Time magazine: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dran SEcRETARY BENSON: I am writing to 

call your attention to the facts which I pre- 
sented to the House in a speech last Monday 
concerning the operation of the soil-bank 
program in Arizona. (I am enclosing a copy 
of my remarks as they appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
, Ithink you will be particularly interested 
in the case of the Pima County, Ariz., 
farmer who is to receive a $209,701 soil bank 
payment. This producer, who has been 
identified as one Jack Harris, has admitted 
to the Arizona press that he Is growing nearly 
4,500 acres of penalty cotton at another 
location in my State during the same crop 
year in which he signed an agreement to 
take his cotton land out of production, 

In my opinion, this is a flagrant and out- 
rageous violation of the whole spirit and 

of the acreage’ reserve program of 
the soil bank. I have just reread the Soil 
Bank Act, and I note that it confers upon 
you the power (sec. 1031) to terminate con- 
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tracts and “forfeit all rights to payments or 
grants under the contract where any pro- 
ducer is guilty of any substantial violation 
of the contract.” 


I submit that our efforts to 
achieve economy are a farce if this man can 
pursue the course of action he is following 
and still receive a gratuity from his Govern- 


ment totaling nearly a quarter 
doll ly aq of a million 


regrettable that one or two producers should 
bring discredit on a whole industry. The 
fear of my farmers today is that our system 
of price supports is pricing cotton out of 
the competitive market, and they favor the 
elimination of subsidies and return to the 
free market at the earliest feasible time. 
For these reasons the soil bank has been 
unpopular with the Arizona cotton men— 
indeed, last year the Arizona Cotton Growers 
Association wrote Senator GOLDWATER and 
urged him to have the soil bank killed. 

I firmly believe the integrity of our Gov- 
ernment is at stake in this issue, and I urge 
you to inquire into it at once. 

Sincerely, 
Srewart L. UDALL. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
Hon, Stewart L. UDALL, 7 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN UDALL: This Is in reply 
to your recent letter concerning the opera- 
tion of the soll-bank program in Arizona. 
We realize that there has been some delay in 
replying and would like to explain that this 
has been caused by an effort on our part to 
get additional information in regard to the 
case involved, namely, the cotton acreage re- 
serve agreement signed by the Harris 
Ranches, Inc., in Pima County, Ariz. 

Harris Ranches, Inc., entered into a 1957 
acreage reserve agreement covering 1,666 
acres located in Pima County, Ariz. The 
total compensation payable under the agree- 
ment amounts to $209,701.80. While you 
take exception to the sum involved, it should 
be poinetd out that the purpose of the acre- 
age reserve program is to obtain a reduction 
in production below that which the pro- 
ducer is permitted under the allotment and 
quota programs, and to relieve the economy 
of the strain of excessive production of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. In order to 
give all farmers with allotments an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the 1957 program, 
the Department set initial maximum limits 
on the number of acres which could be 
placed in the program. In the case of cotton, 
such limits were removed early in the sign- 
up period and all of the acres offered by a 
producer were accepted in the acreage re- 
serve agreements. It should be noted that 
compensation was based on the normal yield 
for the number of acres Involved. If the 
acreage had not. been placed in the soll bank 
the, producer could have planted the 1,666 
acres to cotton and obtained price support 
thereon, with a resulting probable expense 
to the Government in excess of that payable 
under the soil-bank program. 

The reports which we have do indicate thet 
Mr. Jack Harris, a stockholder in Harris 
Ranches, Inc., is also a stockholder in the 
Jaresa Cotton Co., which at the present time 
is producing what is known as penalty cot- 
ton on an estimated 4,500 acres in Maricopa, 
County. This cotton is being produced with- 
out an allotment. Production of penalty 
cotton is not a new practice. While it is not. 
generally done, there have been other cases 
in the past where cotton growers have car- 
ried out this practice. In order to discourage, 
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this type of cotton production, the Congress 
has seen fit to set a penalty of 50 percent of 
the parity price for cotton produced in excess 
of the allotment. In this case the penalty for 
upland cotton will amount to 18.5 cents for 
every pound of the farm marketing excess 
based on parity price for cotton as of June 
15, 1957. The initial farm marketing excess 
is determined by multiplying the normal 
yield per acre established for the farm by 
the excess acres of cotton. If our figures 
of 4,500 acres are accurate, and on the basis 
of a normal yield of 2 bales per acre, the 
penalty involved would amount to approxi- 
mately $800,000. If the producer establishes 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the 
actual yield per acre of lint cotton is less 
than the normal yield per acre established 
for the farm, a corresponding reduction will 
be made in the farm marketing excess and 
the penalty for the farm. There may be some 
question as to whether the above-mentioned 
penalty is effective in controlling this prob- 
lem; however, when this penalty is fixed by 
law the Department of Agriculture has no 
choice in the matter. 

The 1957 acreage-reserve program did not 
require that a producer having an interest 
in more than one farm stay within his allot- 
ment for other farms in order to participate 
in the program for a particular farm. The 
soil-bank program is supplemental to the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota pro- 
grams, and it has been the practice under 
such programs and the price-support pro- 
gram to check farms on an individual basis 
and not require cross-compliance as between 
farms. For this reason, cross-compliance be- 
tween farms was not required under the 
1957 acreage-reserve program. The feasi- 
bility of‘ requiring cross-compliance among 
farms for price-support purposes has been 


explored in the past, but any such procedure 


would be extremely difficult to carry out from 
an administrative standpoint. In addition, 
the penalty which producers incur in har- 
vesting commodities in excess of the farm 
allotments are, in most cases, sufficient to 
deter them from such a practice. 

On the basis of the information which we 
now have available, it would appear that 
Harris Ranches, Inc., was eligible to partici- 
pate in the program with respect to the 1,666 
acres in Pima County. We are, however, 
continuing to explore the matter and will 
take whatever action is necessary and proper 
if it should develop that the corporation was 
not eligible to participate in the program. 
We are also giving careful consideration to 
ways and means of revising the regulations 
£o as to eliminate the problem raised by mul- 
tiple-farm interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 

P. 8.—The pending agriculture appropria- 
tion bill limits to $3,000 the amount which 
may be paid any producer under the 1958 
acreage reserve program. This restriction 
may well limit the effectiveness of the pro- 


gram by reducing participation, particularly- 


among farmers who desire to take their en- 
tire farm out of production. 


[From Time magazine of July 22, 1957] 
Som Bank Fiasco 


When House-Senate conferees voted to ex- 
tend the life of the Agriculture Department’s 
foil bank for another year (see National Af- 
fairs), many Congressmen did so reluctantly. 
Last week Arizona’s Democratic Congressman 
Stewart L. UpaLL turned up a case that went 
a long way toward explaining their reluc- 
tance. The case: Arizona Cotton Farmer 
Jack A. Harris, who put his entire 1,600-acre 
Pima County cotton farm in the soil bank 
in return for a $209,701 Government pay- 
ment, then turned around and plowed up a 
new farm to grow three times as much cotton. 
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Cried Congressman UparL:!: “Here is boon- 
doggling on a grand scale. Indeed, the word 
boondoggling is utterly inadequate to de- 
scribe this program. We should coin a new 
term, boonswoggling.” 

HOW SILLY 

In singling out Harris, Upar picked on a 
farmer-businessman who is actually on his 
side. Last year Harris was credited with be- 
ing a force behind an Arizona Cotton Grow- 
ers Association resolution calling for an end 
to the soil bank and to Government farm 
price supports and controls. This spring 
Harris watched in strong disapproval as 
county soll bank authorities offered farmers 
$145 an acre not to plant cotton. -Then 
Harris put his whole Pima County farm in 
the bank. Explaining his apparent flipflop. 
Farmer Harris says: “I wanted to show how 
silly, and how unnecessary, this whole thing 
is.” He also saw a chance to turn a huge 
profit. 

Leasing 4.500 acres of farmland in Ari- 
zona's Maricopa County, Harris trekked his 
work crews, tractors, and cotton gin 125 
dusty miles to the farm and planted it to cot- 
ton. This fall, when he harvests his crop, 
he will have to pay a penalty of 18% cents 
per pound for growing cotton without an 
allotment. But even if the penalty amounts 
to $800,000 as it may, Farmer Harris will feel 
no pain. A fair-to-middling crop will likely 
yield him 81.200.000, plus his soil bank pay- 
ments, or a profit of $600,000. Harris also 
has a 2,000-acre cotton patch near Fresno 
and a 1,000-acre field near Phoenix, both 
eligible for full price supports, 

TAXPAYERS’ LOSS 


Washington officials admitted last week 


that cotton-picking Jack Harris was not alone. 


in picking the soil bank clean. So many 
other big-acreage cotton farmers are grow- 
ing penalty cotton that the Agriculture De- 
partment long ago gave up any attempt to 
count them. Rather than cutting cotton 
surpluses through the soil bank, Harris had 
made the cotton surplus considerably worse. 
The 9,000 to 13,500 bales of cotton that he 
-Will grow on his new farm will take away the 
market for an equivalent amount of other 
cotton grown in compliance with the rules. 
This other cotton will end up in Government 
warehouses, causing the taxpayers a further 
loss of up to $960,000. Last week, enjoying 
his demonstration, Harris said he looks for- 
ward to early attainment of his real goal: 
“Freedom to grow cotton for the world 
market with no supports or controls.” 


F. Albert Reiman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened to report to the House the death of 
a former staff employee, Mr. F. Albert 
Reiman, of Vincennes, Ind. Mr. Reiman 
was a member of the professional staff 
and served as assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education through- 
out the 80th Congress. There are many 
still in the House who were acquainted 
with him during his period of service to 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Reiman returned to his real-estate 
business in Vincennes at the conclusion 
of the 80th Congress. A onetime Repub- 
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lican candidate for mayor of Vincennes, 
he was active in many civic and political 
affairs. He was a past master of the 
masonic lodge, a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club, a member of the Shrine, 
Scottish Rite, Harmony, and Elks Club. 
He served as an elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Iam sure there are many in Washing- 
ton who were deeply impressed by Mr. 
Reiman’s sincerity and warm personal- 
ity. His friends in the Capitol are many 
and we all share the grief of his widow, 
Mrs. Margaret Reiman, and his son, 
James. 


The Menominees Deserve a Fair Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following edito 
from the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
Green Bay, Wis., of July 19, 1957: 

THE MENOMINEES Deserve A Fam DEAL 

Congressman MerLvIN Lamp, followed bY 
other Wiscosin leaders, has good reason 
be incensed at the United States Department 
of the Interior in its run-around for the 
Menominee Indians. And the attitude of the 
administration toward insisting upon qu! 
release of the tribe from Federal supervision 
contrasts sharply with its almost fawning 
efforts to win friends in other lands. Is the 
administration’s aim merely to aid where th® 


_biggest dividends are paid or does it really 


want to help people to help themselves? 

Several years ago the Menominees wit- 
nessed a flagrant example of this cavaller 
treatment. Senator ARTHUR Watkins jour 
neyed in for a 1-day stand at Keshep® 
and then announced, from this extensive 
survey, that the tribe should be cut loose as 
soon as possible, despite all the evidence 
from people who had been studying the 
problems for months. 

The Wisconsin State Indian Commission, 
headed now by Attorney General Ste 
Honeck and made up of intelligent white and 
Indian membership, has backed Congress- 
man Lamn's bill to give the Menominees 2 
more years to get their affairs in shape. W® 
do not argue that they should be kept in- 
definitely in Federal protection and neither 
do the Menominees. But after such a long 
tenure under Federal patronage and with 
the financial and personal problems to be 
eased, the severing will not be simple. The 
Interior Department not only apparently did 
not show all its cards to Con 
Land, it was sniffish and arrogant in its 
attitude that mineral wealth may lie in the 
area or that the commercial value of tour 
travel is negligible. 

The administration has no trouble in 
bending over backward to soothe the 
Japanese, to comfort the troubled saudi 
Arabians or to rush millions of do 
worth of jet planes to Yugoslavia. What 
about some intelligent and compassionat® 
consideration for Americans who haven't al- 
ways received the best of the in 
their dealings with the Government? Mayb® 
the Menominees ought to threaten to trade 
with the Red Chinese or smile benignly at 
Ehrushchey to get a fair deal. 
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We’re on the Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July. 29, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert at this point in the RECORD an 
article on the highway program in the 
State of Washington. This article ap- 
Peared in the Laborer, the official publi- 
Cation of the International Hod Carriers, 

ng and Common Laborers’ Union 
of America. 

This article, written by R. A. Moisio, a 
resident of my native State of Washing- 
ton and a member of the State highway 
Commission, describes briefly the activi- 
ties of my State in developing adequate 

ways to handle today’s increased 
traffic loads. 

The State highway commission, a bi- 
Partisan board, has, over the past decade, 
advanced a forward-looking, sound pro- 
Sram of construction, improvement, and 
Constant maintenance of the State’s 

way system. Iam pleased that the 

eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, which 

I supported in the Congress, will play a 

cant part in the future expansion 

and modernization of our road network. 

It is also gratifying to me to note that 

much of the current construction is being 

done in the Second Congressional Dis- 

t, where soon a four-lane road will 

h from the outskirts of Seattle to the 

Canadian border. 
Text of the article is as follows: 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM IN HIGH GEAR 
(By È. A. Moisio) 

way construction in the State of 

n is at an alltime high, partly 

use of impetus from the Federal-Aid 

Highway Act of 1956, but mostly because of 

the interest and determination the people of 

the State of Washington have shown, as evi- 

“enced by actions of the State legislature, 

groups, and individuals. 

The calendar year 1956 set a record for the 

t of money in contracts awarded. 

More than $45 million in highway construc- 

lon work was contracted in that time. 

r year it is expected that even that high 
“cord will be topped, and following years 

will Probably show like increases, More 
than $27 million in highway construction 
onttacts have been awarded since January 1, 
1887 For the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
957, and ending June 30, 1958, about $84 

Million in construction contracts is pro- 


Wa: 


180 abt now the Commission has more than 
tr Million in highway construction con- 
Underway around the State. 

wane Srading and bridge construction work 
‘in the 8-mile Olympia Freeway is now 
wader contract. Later this year the paving 
tin will be under contract. Also, Humina- 
wort Signing, and other finishing-touches 
lo is yet to be contracted. This $10 mil- 
n facility will eliminate a serious bottle- 
— v; S. 99 traffic, providing safer, more 
e, more economical travel to the 

Motorist, 


vet nber bottleneck of U, 8. 99, that at 
3. „Is also being eliminated. The 
mile stretch of highway from the east 
a mau Hill to North Fort Lewis, where 
end, ly built section of freeway facility 
ed, is being brought up to interstate 
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standards. This means that ali traffic lights 
and intersections at grade will be eliminated. 
No traffic jams will develop, as they have in 
the past, because access will be limited and 
there will be no reason for traffic to slow 
or to stop. 

The first contract for construction on the 
Tacoma-Seattle-Everett Freeway was award- 
ed by the commission may 22. Under this 
contract three bridges south of Tacoma near 
Ponders Corner, to carry New York Avenue 
and Carlyle Road traffic over the route of 
the freeway, and to carry freeway traffic over 
Clover Creek, will be constructed. Much 
other work is programed for the immediate 
future on this facility. Elsewhere on the 
65-mile freeway further preparation of plans, 
location work, and right-of-way acquisition 
is being carried forward by the commission. 

A new highway district has also been cre- 
ated for work on the freeway within the 
limits of the city of Seattle. 

North on U. S. 99, work is continuing on 
four-laning the highway toward British Co- 
lumbia. Three contracts for structures to 
separate traffic on the route of the Belling- 
ham Freeway are under contract. 

OTHER CONSTRUCTION 


Four-laning of that vital east-west artery, 
the Snoqualmie Pass Highway, is continuing. 
Four separate contracts providing for grad- 
ing for the wider highway on the east side of 
the pass fror Keechelus Inn to the Kachess 
River, about 11½ miles, were awarded April 
29. They call for considerable blasting and 
solid rock excavation close to the present 
highway. Since there is no adequate detour 
around that area, it is necessary to close the 
highway during working hours, 5 a. m. to 
1 p. m. This will also allow the grading 
work to be accomplished in this one con- 
struction season. 

Construction is continuing on the Spokane 
Valley Freeway between the city of Spokane 
and the Idaho border on U.S. 10. About half 
the facility is completed and open to trafic. 
On June 19,.the Commission awarded a con- 
tract for paving more than 5½ miles of the 
facility from Pines Road outside Spokane 
east to Greenacres. 

These are some of the big projects under- 
way and planned. Other work is underway 
on State primary and secondary highways 
including: State Highway 9, the Olympic 
Loop route; on State Highway 8, the Colum- 
bia River Highway; on State Highway 10 
up the Okanogan River Valley to British 
Columbia; and on other sections of State 
highways. 

There is a great range of work going on 
in Washington, from complete relocation 
of long sections of highway through repav- 
ing to oiling roadways and blading of shoul- 
ders. 

Every road cannot be a four-lane, divided 
highway, but the Washington State High- 
way Commission is working toward the con- 
struction and maintenance of comfortable 
roads, adequate for the traffic they will carry 
in the future. 


Why Can’t ACP Funds Be Used To 
Rebuild Flooded Lands? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9,1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from one of the 
farmers union locals affected by recent 

floods in my district. He suggests emer- 
gency ACP payments at $5 to $6 an acre 
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be made to help recondition the flooded 
farm land, 
Because of the merit of this approach, 
I request permission to insert this letter 
in the Recor for all to consider: 
Goopringe, MINN., July 22, 1957. 
Cora Knurson: The Erie Farmer's Union 
local at its last meeting passed a resolu- 
tion. That emergency ACP payments at $5 
to $6 an acre be made to help recondition 
the flooded farmland. This would be of most 
aid to the farmers which have had flood 
damage to cropland in a serious degree. and 
also that emer, credit of 3 percent for 
a period of 5 to 10 years be available to 
farmers’ where the disaster had struck, and 
that you give this resolution your support. 
ALF LOBKEN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Jones’ Record Holds Cause for 
Deeper Digging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; July 29, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Nash- 
Lees Tenneesean on Friday, July 26, 

This editorial concerning the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Arnold Jones to the va- 
cancy on the TVA Board will be of in- 
terest to all friends of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The, editorial points out that during 
the time Mr. Jones was a member of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission he was 
largely instrumental in applying restric- 
tive shackles to rural electric coopera- 
tives while giving increased freedom to 
private power. I believe after reading 
the editorial you will agree that this 
noncontroversial person has become 
zene controversial. The editorial fol- 

WS: 

Mn. Jones’ RECORD HOLDS CAUSE ron DEEPER 
Drccine 

When the Deputy Director of the Budget 
Bureau, Mr. Arnold Jones, was appointed to 
a vacancy on the TVA Board by Mr. Elsen- 
hower, it was noteworthy that little was 
known of him generally and practically 
nothing was known of him by the people of 
the Tennessee Valley who might have ex- 
pected to know something of the person 
chosen to serve in such a high position 
among them. 

It. was obvious that Mr. Sherman Adams 
knew all about him, and that he fitted 
somewhere in Mr. Adams’ planning for TVA. 
It was also obvious that as a member of 
the Budget. Bureau he had worked among 
those whose outright. enmity for TVA has 
never been hidden—the place that played 
incubator to the infamous Dixon-Yates deal, 
although that preceded Mr. Jones’ arrival, 

The President called him the most capa- 
ble and disinterested man I could find for 
the job. Kansas Senator FRANK CARLSON 
called him a very good man, and several 
other old guard Republicans gave him their 
endorsement. The Budget Bureau prepared 
a biography with a minimum of informa- 
tion. Mr. Jones commented, “I guess I was 
chosen because I seemed to be a noncontro- 
versial figure.” He added that he guessed 
he could be called friendly to TVA, and then 
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clammed up, perhaps for reasons that have 
become apparent as his past record is un- 
folded. 

Senator Turuston B. MORTON, of Ken- 
tucky, more favored by Assistant President 
Adams than his colleague, Senator JoHN 
SHERMAN COOPER, asserted, “You can call 
him a friend of TVA.” He went on to say 
that Mr. Jones’ record as a member of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission, which reg- 
ulates utilities, was “highly satisfactory 
Irom the point of view of the REA.” 

Unsatisfied with sketchy knowledge about 
& man who could play so vital a role in the 
TVA, this newspaper assigned Mr. Nat Cald- 
well to go to Kansas and take a close look 
into the background of Mr. Jones. 

Those findings have been published in this 
and other newspapers, and their import is 
foreboding. Rather than a friend of TVA, 
Mr. Jones is found to have had strong lean- 
ings in the past toward private power. And 
his public career seems to have been one of 
conflict of interest, favoritism, petty bu- 
reaucracy and political opportunism. 

Mr. Caldwell found that this Eisenhower 
appointee, while a member of the corpora- 
tion commission, was largely instrumental 
in applying restrictive shackles to rural elec- 
tric cooperatives while giving increased free- 
dom to private power. 

As a commission member, Mr. Jones so 
refined the dual certificate policy of over- 
lapping service areas that rural co-ops were 
forbidden to serve industry, or the oil fields. 
Their areas were raided and these co-ops 
were gradually reduced to serving only farm- 
ers inside specified territory. The six big 
Kansas power companies have territories al- 
lotted to them that coincide with the co-op 
areas and under the present policy can raid 
co-op customers at will, hinder their growth, 
and by cutting their volume of customers, 
force higher rates. These co-ops now must 
win freedom or fail completely. 

Mr. Caldwell was also informed that while 
a member of the commission, Mr. Jones’ 
votes, with rare exceptions, were favorable 
to big companies. A veteran co-op attorney 
remembers bitterly that the commission was 
so partisan the private power firms didn't 
even have to carry the ball when co-op cases 
were heard. 

Too, a former business partner in an ac- 
counting firm confirmed that Mr. Jones was 
a member of the firm which served clients 
regulated by the commission at the same 
time he was a commissioner. But-the former 
partner couldn't produce his records, be- 
cause he had burned them less than a month 
ago. He did remember that Mr. Walter Fees, 
multimillionaire oil and gas executive, was 
a client while Mr. Jones was a commissioner, 
But Mr. Fees, also State GOP chairman dur- 
ing the Jones tenure, couldn’t be certain 
about his dealings with the firm. Fire had 
also destroyed his office records. 

In later years, with the help of Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, Mr. Jones was lifted out of the 
Army and into a position at Kansas State 
College. A majority of the faculty members 
still there recalled memories of a man who 
created vast amounts of redtape, who dam- 
aged morale, and who was ruthless in official 
dealings as dean of financial administration. 
So much was he a disturbing influence that 
he was finally demoted, a move which was 
kept quiet by college administrators because 
of Mr. Jones’ influence with a GOP State 
legislature. 

Before his appointment to TVA's Board, 
this “capable and disinterested” man, this 
“noncontroversial” figure wrote a letter from 
the budget bureau to a Senate committee in 
which he urged more stringent legisiation 
for TVA and in which he proposed a bond 
limitation even below that recommended by 
his agency. 

He is the man of whom a former Kansas 
associate said, “If they want a man on the 
TVA board who will magnify redtape until 
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the people under him hate the agency and 
quit in disgust, he is the man.” 

In naming Gen. Herbert D. Vogel to board 
chairmanship, Mr. Eisenhower termed him 
capable also and said General Vogel shared 
his own philosophical approach to TVA. In 
fact, General Vogel shamelessly played 
errand boy for the private power monopoly 
on Dixon-Yates; he has continuously tried 
to frustrate the objectives of TVA; he has 
publicly depreciated its yardstick idea, and 
he has applied budget bureau thinking on 
its financing. 

Are we now to have as a cohort of General 
Vogel this Mr. Jones whose “capability disin- 
terest and noncontroversial” attributes are 
measured in terms of a double standard of 
public service and a penchant for privilege 
that allows him to stab the Kansas rural 
co-ops? Is TVA to become so enmeshed in 
his redtape that it is helplessly delivered 
into the hands of its enemies? 

The Senate can answer this decisively. 
The record of the reticent Mr. Jones is clearer 
but it should be revealed even further. 
There is a pressing need for full inquiry 
into this latest contribution of Mr. Eisen- 
hower—and Mr. Sherman Adams—toward 
maintaining TVA at maximum efficiency. 


Public Power Takes Beating 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a column written by War- 
ren Unna, in the Washington Post last 
week pointed out that public power 
is taking the worst beating it has had 
in years. This administration is ap- 
parently dedicated to ending all public- 
power development, and there is a con- 
certed drive by the private utilities, sup- 
ported by high-priced advertising in 
such magazines as Time. If there is to 
be any public power left in the Nation 
for rural electric cooperatives, and other 


. public agencies, the advocates of public 


power will have to put on a better and 
more coordinated fight than they have 
up to the present. Mr. Unna’s column 
is attached for the information of the 
Members: 

Portio Power TAKES BEATING 

Public power has been taking a drumming 
this week like it has seldom had. 

Wednesday, the House Interior Committee 
voted 16 to 14 to kill a bill calling for a 
high Federal dam at Hells Canyon, on Ore- 
gon and Idaho's Snake River border. 

Also Wednesday, a Federal Power Com- 
mission examiner recommended granting the 
Pacific Northwest. Power Co. a 50-year license 
to build two other dams on the Snake River— 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley—in lieu 
of a high Federal dam at Nez Perce. 

Yesterday, a House Interior Subcommittee 
closed hearings on the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project which would divert the waters of the 
Fryingpan River in Colorado over the Con- 
tinental Divide and into the Arkansas Basin. 

The only trouble with this last is that it 
is not slated to get through Congress. Dem- 
ocratic endorsement of the administration- 
backed Fryingpan-Arkansas was tied to Re- 
publican endorsement of the Democratic- 
backed Hells Canyon. . 
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Result—the Nation's natural dam sites will 
haye less than maximum development at 
Hells Canyon, Mountain Sheep, and Pleasant 
Valley and no development at all at Frying- 
pan-Arkansas. 

The Hells Canyon defeat has been the most 
heartbreaking to the public power advocates. 
Helis Canyon is the deepest undeveloped 
natural gorge on the North American Conti- 
nent and its Snake River waters affect power,. 
irrigation, and water storage of the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 

The Idaho Power Co. has been licensed by 
the Federal Power Commission to build three 
small privately owned and operated dams— 
Brownlee, Oxbow, and little Hells Canyon— 
in place of the one Federal high dam at Hells 
Canyon. Construction has begun on Brown- 
lee and is slated to begin on Oxbow. Senator 
WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, author 
of the Federal dam bill, has charged that the 
third dam was merely authorized on paper 
by the FPC so that the private development 
would make a better showing when com- 
pared with the public development. He 
doubts that the small Hells Canyon will ever 
push its head above water. 

Although defeated by the Senate last year, 
the high Federal Hells Canyon Dam was 
given a 45-to-38 vote of approval by the 
Senators this year, on June 21. It req 
some horsetrading: Pacific Northwest Demo- 
crats voted to refer the civil-rights bill to 
committee instead of putting it on the Sen- 
ate Calendar, southern Democrats recipro- 
cated by coming out for Hells Canyon. 

But the luck of the Hells Canyon people 
ran out in the House when southern Demo- 
crats combined with the Republicans to kill 
the project in committee. The actual Sen- 
ate pa has yet to be voted down, but the 
coup de grace has been giv n= 
erie given an almost ide 

Both the high dam at Hells and a high 
on further downstream at Nez Perce form 

e guts of the Army engineers report of 
1948. This report said the dams were essen- 
tial to giving the Columbia River and its 
Snake and Clearwater tributaries their full 
potential of 27 million acre-feet of water 
storage. Both projects are multipurpose and 
too expensive for anybody but the Federal 
Government to undertake, 

Interestingly enough, a staff study by the 
FPC itself last March also said a high Nez 
Perce was vital for proper flood control. And 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A, Seaton, 
although not advocating a Federal Nez 
Perce, at least asked the FPC to hold up its 
decision on a private Pleasant Valley and 
Mountain Sheep until he had a chance to 
see if a high Federal Pleasant Valley Dam 
wouldn't be preferable. 

Seaton’s request had its answer Wednes- 
day when the FPC examiner went ahead and 
made his recommendation anyway. Actually, 
the Secretary's request for consideration 
a high Pleasant Valley Dam might have 
proved embarrassing to the FPC. Such a 
dam would have backed up the Snake wa- 
ters so high they would have flooded over 
the site of the little Hells Canyon Dam the 
FPO already had licensed to Idaho Power. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas situation 18 
something else again. This is a project 
administration wants. The project wou 
cost $160 million. Its 112,000-kilowatt 
power production would be very much set- 
ondary to the irrigation benefits provided by 
diverting water from the eastern slope 
Colorado's Continental Divide to the western 
slope. 

The project was approved by the Senate 
without controversy June 27. Then came 
the Hells Canyon vote in the House In 
Committee and the decision of Representa- 
tive J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Republican, 
Colorado, to change his “yes” vote for H 
Canyon last year to a “no” vote this year. 
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CuENoweTH, whose home State very much 
Wants the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, was 
in a box. 

From the Democratic side, Montana's 
James E. Murray, powerful chairman of the 
Senate Interior Committee, warned a Fry- 

m-Arkansas conference on a House-ap- 
Proved bill “will never even meet unless Mr. 

OwrTH changes his position on Hells 
Canyon.” 

From the Republican side, both the ad- 
Ministration and his colleagues told CHENO- 
H he would have no Fryingpan-Arkan- 
Sas if he didn’t change his last year’s posi- 
ion on Hells Canyon. 

CHENoweTH changed. 

It has been a bad week for public power. 


Poles Protest Eisenhower Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Po- 
tish-language daily newspaper Nowy 
Wiat, published in New York, in the 
issue of July 24, 1957, carried on its 
ront page the text of a letter in English 
to President Eisenhower pro- 
testing his recent message of congratu- 
tions to the Polish Communist regime 
thy ae anniversary of the formation of 
so-called Lubin Committee. 
I believe this letter is most interesting 
it speaks the mind of most Amer- 
fans of Polish descent, in fact of all 
8 -loying people who hope and 
Tay for Poland’s early liberation from 
€ yoke of communism, I feel that the 
let rs of Congress should know of this 
eee and of the views of Poles in this 
ing ay? and for this reason I am insert- 
it into the RECORD. 
e letter follows: 
A LETTER To THE PRESIDENT 
nee Mr. Present: We learn that you 
ve sent an almost cordial congratulatory 
7 Be to the Polish regime on the anni- 
Loma? of the formation of the so-called 
Years Committee, which has for many 
W. been the regime of Poland. 
eh highly appreciate your good intentions, 
8 Arianendlz attitude toward Poland. toward 
tor end Poland.“ We are grateful to you 
your sympathy and benevolence as well 
a personal generous support of Amer- 
des Assistance to the Polish people but we 
Ply regret that you have sent such greet- 
gs 5 the Polish regime on this somber 


mee say with certainty that your well-meant 

disap oS WiN, to say the least, confuse and 

Spin t the Polish people, basing our 

Anana on the same reaction of millions of 
cans of Polish descent. 


You have 
Polan 4. congratulated the oppressors of 


Not a government but a regime, a Commu- 
and ee that is hated by the Poles abroad 
tage y us here. You have conveyed a mes- 
ruft e friendship of our Government to a 
ten tan Soviet-dominated clique. Your in- 

th n to address the Polish people, to share 
men — happiness, their pride and achieve- 
te meee not reach them. The Polish people 
: ther happy nor proud of the regime 
They — bloody, disastrous achievements. 
lerate the Communist rulers as a nec- 

SAry evil—but as an evil. 
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Your message, Mr. President, will un- 
doubtedly be interpreted to mean that you 
favor the regime which the people hate. 

We know how the Lublin committee came 
to be. 

It was Stalin's strategic trick to blackmail 
the United States at Yalta, 

It was Stalin who supported and forced 
that committee upon the Polish people. 

It was Stalin who with ruthless brutality 
forced the United States to recognize the 
regime because he, and only he, recognized 
it 


The Polish people never recognized it, eyen 
under unspeakable duress. 

The record of the Lublin committee is a 
record of many years of crime and persecu- 
tion, of lawlessness and oppression. 

We realize that the empty formality of a 
congratulatory message has no political 
meaning. But we are against burying the 
truth under artificial flowers and formalities. 

We maintain that your message will highly 
disappoint and confuse the Polish people as 
it confuses and disappoints us, 

Simple people, suffering people, have little 
understanding for diplomatic amenities. To 
them there is meaning in everything the 
United States does and says. They will not 
be able to grasp the meaning of your 


message. 


Proposal for a New Deal in the Poultry 
and Egg Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one in our country has come to accept 
the fact that the family farmer is in 
trouble. This is particular true in the 
poultry and egg industry. The family 
farmer's wife has traditionally used the 
egg money for family needs. The droop- 
ing prices of the last few years have 
knocked out this element of a way of 
life. While the hardships are admitted, 
I have seen no evidence that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken any 
steps whatsoever, of a serious nature, to 
do anything about it. 

Mrs. Ira Stetzel, of Paris, Ark., who 
operates Stetzel's Hatchery, is promoting 
control of production of hatchery chicks 
te bring the market supply of eggs, broil- 
ers, and other chickens into balance with 
consumer demand at reasonable prices. 
As with other production-control pro- 
grams, governmental action would be 


necessary, but no large expenditure of 


public funds would be involved. I be- 
lieve we should consider all the elements 
and angles that have any potential 
whatsoever. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I request permission to insert 
in the Recorp the materials sent to me 
by Mrs. Stetzel: 

The materials follow: 

Dear FRIENDS IN WASHINGTON: We are sure 
these periodic low poultry markets could be 
avoided by controlling the number of eggs 
set, both for broilers and for commercial 
laying stock. Our trouble is caused entirely 
by overproduction. We could avoid all these 
damaging low markets by limiting the num- 
ber of eggs every hatchery can set. It could 
be so easily controlled, need cost very little, 
and it would be falir to everyone. 


_the situation. 
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Read Who Is Putting the Pressure on the 
United States Department of Agriculture? 
This lack of planning resulting in one sur- 
plus after another, and calling on the Gov- 
ernment to come forward and bail us out, in 
the end ruins our industry for everyone ex- 
cept the feed companies, while we pile up 
more and more Government debt and our 
small operators over the country are being 
destroyed. In the accounts we have read 
of the Brown probe of the poultry industry, 
the preponderance of those who testified 
were feed manufacturers, It is true Don 
Turnbull, from our Hatchery Federation, tes- 
tified. But his testimony did not truly rep- 
resent the thinking of the rank and file mem- 
bers of the industry. Please read From a 
College Poultry Department Head. This 
gives you a better picture of what is hap- 
pening to our hatchery industry members, 
than Turnbull's testimony, 

We beg you to take time to read and study 
carefully the papers we are enclosing. Our 
only hope, and the only hope of many thou- 
sands of independents in the poultry indus- 
try, lles with Congress. And Congress must 
act quickly, or it will be too late. 

Maybe it is already too late, for some. Do 
you realize that here in Arkansas hatcheries 
hardly dare to express an interest in controls 
because feed manufacturers oppose controls, 
and every hatchery either is heavily in debt 
to the feed manufacturers, or they sell their 
chicks to feed dealers who are financed by 
the feed manufacturers and ate heavily ob- 
ligated to them. This is even more true in 
Georgia. And even in New Hampshire, An- 
drew Christie has indicated in his letter to 
me that that is his position. Charles Hawks, 
secretary and manager of our Arkansas Poul- 
try Federation, tells me that 30 months ago 
ull the hatchery members but 4 here in 
Arkansas were in favor of controls. The 
thing has changed that much in those 214 
years, no one dares speak out now. 

A prominent member of our industry here 
in Arkansas told me why industry members 
were slow to sign any statements about 
their position on controls, because of the 
power feed companies hold over them since 
withdrawal of finances now would cause 
foreclosures and loss of market for their 
chicks. He mentioned sitting in on one of 
the feed market groups, and he said it was 
very interesting to get their thinking on 
They admitted that until 
now they had made all the decisions, and 
had held complete control. They showed 
concern that with all the talk of Govern- 
ment regulations and controls they might 
lose some of their power over the industry. 
They indicated they were going to do every- 
thing within their power to hold as complete 
control as possible, 

Far from being a blessing to the small 
farmer of the South, this contract broiler 
growing is but a continuation of the old 
sharecropper system of the South. How can 
a child mature, when the parent makes all 
the decisions, collects the money, and pays 
the bills? How can the small farmer of the 
South ever become a businessman in his 
own right with a paternalistic feed com- 
fany always at the helm, keeping him alive, 
and that is all. He needs to plan for him- 
self, to face the consequences if he does a 
poor job, and to be able to make more than 
a bare living when prices are good. 

Jesse Jewell, of Georgia, testified before 
the Brown committee that he had 1,600,000 
brollers on feed at one time in his integrated 
operation, that he had lost 2 cents a pound 
over the last 18 months, a total loss of 
$1,200,000. Yet we understand at the same 
time he had just finished negotiations for 
& new loan from the Federal land bank 
for $167,500 to be used in further expansion 
in the broiler business. We do not know 
how Mr. Jewell reconciles his loss of $1,- 
200,000 in the last 18 months and his fur- 
ther expansion. We believe he is one of 
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those who Is paying losses jn his business 
from outside income. It appears such com- 
petition will soon smother out small inde- 
pendents, and perhaps Mr. Jewell looks for- 
ward to a more profitable period when just 
a few such operators will control our poul- 
try industry. Then prices can be manipu- 
lated so the consuming public will pay them 
a good price. 

We hear repeated many times our indus- 
try is going through a revolution. Many 
folks seem to think this means a tempo- 
rary rough period, and then if we get 
through it, everything will be fine. We be- 
lieve the changes taking place within our 
industry favor bigness, and a monopolistic 
form of operation. What is a monopoly? If 
the processing plant tell the feed dealers they 
will not buy their broilers as they are ready 
for the dressing plant unless the dealers buy 
the chicks from them, thus cutting out all 
independent market from the independent 
hatchery, and permitting the processor to 
buy from the hatchery at 6 cents per chick 
and resell to the dealer at 12 cents, who in 
turn often marks up the chick to the grower 
to 16 cents, could that be a monopoly? That 
is happening righ here, friends. We know, 
because since late February it has been 
happening to us, with just one customer for 
our chicks, the processing plant. We say 
the changes in our industry are far from 
good. And we are sure if the independents 
are to stay pn top they will have to have 
help very soon. ` 

One more suggestion, and I am through. 
Instead of big loans at low rates to folks like 
Jesse Jewell to increase his gigantic inte- 
grated operation, why not make it possible 
for the small poultry farmer to borrow at 
low rates of interest, to give him operating 
capital, so he can go on the open market 
and bargain for his baby chicks and his 
feed? In the article by Leland Duvall which 
is enclosed, we find Benny Rogers marks up 
his chicks as much as 300 percent and his 
Teed right along at least 25 percent. That 
would be approximately $2,300 markup on 
Teed and chicks on a 10,000 lot of broilers, 
plus markup on medication and other items. 
The little poultryman, depending upon feed 
companies for finance, just hasn't a chance. 
He is nothing but a serf, in his present 
situation. : 

Would such loans be safe loans? If we 
limit production, then there can always 
be a fair price for poultry products that will 
make it a safe venture for the careful op- 
erator. If we can find a way of holding 
back these mammoth-size integrated opera- 
tions, and make it possible for the small 
operator to buy on the open market, we can 
end this domination by the feed companies, 
and this economic serfdom growing within 
our industry. 

Please let us hear from you. This is serious 
business to us. We can see where our life’s 
savings can go down the drain, with thou- 
sands of others, if we cannot get some help 
to stabilize our poultry industry very soon. 

At the last of the Leland Duvall article, 
bottom of second column on the back of 
the large sheet enclosed, tell us if you think 
there is any parallel between the Supreme 
Court ruling on the DuPont family, and 
what is happening in these integrated opera- 
tions in the broiler and egg producing busi- 
ness in our poultry industry. 

We look forward to hearing from you. 
Our future is in your hands. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Ira STETZEL, 
Stetzel’s Hatchery. 


P. S—After studying the material we have 
given you, would you consider a sound, 
workable bill that would stabilize the pro- 
Cuction of broilers, turkeys, and eggs by 
controlling volume of eggs set? 
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Let us handle it without subsidies, with- 


out price supports, without any Government 
buying of surplus whatsoever. Let us cut 
back on production by giving each hatch- 
ery a quota, and hold volume back to where 
consumer demand is willing to pay what our 
product is worth. 


To the Honorable Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Repre- 

+ sentatives, 85th Congress. 

Dran Folxks: We are sending material like 
these two sheets we are enclosing to the 
hatcheries over the country, telling some- 
thing of the condition of our poultry in- 
dustry, and giving a plan for control at the 
hatchery ievel. 

We must stop this senseless overproduc- 
tion; where thousands of baby chicks have 
been destroyed, and many others sold for as 
low as 3 cents. 

We desperately need your help to save our 
individual businessmen and family-size 
poultry growers. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Ina STETZEL, 
Stetzel’s Hatchery. 

P. 8.— Please refer to our statement on 
the proration law, as used in the oil industry. 
We believe something like that—cutting 
production at the hatchery level—can stabi- 
lize our entire industry. 


PLANS FOR STABILIZING THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 

The following provisions should be made 
into a bill to be introduced in Congress: 

1. Peg hatchery capacity at some retroac- 
tive date; probably January 1, 1956. It is 
unfair to the many hatcheries who have 
made cutbacks of as much as 50 to 80 percent 
during the months while the industry has 
been in such serious condition because of 
overproduction to recognize capacities added 
during this period. 

2. Make it mandatory that no hatchery 
shall increase capacity until granted by the 
industry. 

3. The Government shall limit and control 
incubator manufacturers to sell replacement 
incubators only, to replace present hatching 
capacity. In this case it might be necessary 
that some subsidizing be done by the Gov- 
ernment, but only to incubator manufac- 
turers. 

4. Place a limit on the hatching capacity 
of any one person or corporation. 

5. Request Congress to pass a iaw that 
any hatchery producing baby chicks must be 
licensed, through their State hatchery asso- 
ciations, Only hatcheries operating at date 
of census shall be granted licenses, 

6. Whenever it becomes apparent that 
existing incubator capacity is not sufficient 
to supply the needs of the Nation, permits 
should be granted to all hatcheries, propor- 
tionate to capacity existing on date of census, 
to permit an increase in hatching capacity. 
These permits to increase capacity shall be 
negotiable withn the State. 

7. A national hatchery board shall be set 
up by States or by districts to determine the 
percentage of hatching capacity to be used, 
and to set quotas. Members of the hatchery 
industry shall be elected to this board or 
council in such a way that all groups will be 
fairly represented. They shall serve for short 
terms, not more than for 1 or 2 years, and 
shall meet at stated intervals as n: 
to determine any adjustments in volume 
needed. 

8. Provide for Government inspection of 
every hatchery ever 3 weeks to count trays 


-of eggs under incubation, and to determine 


compliance with allotments. 

9. Require that each hatchery post sub- 
stantial guaranties to be forfeited for viola- 
tion of allotment of ceiling on eggs set in 
his machines. 

10. Provide for a license fee from each 
hatchery, based on estimated allotment a 
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year in advance, same to be applied to cost 
of administration. 

11. Set up a milling charge to be collected 
from all feed mills, based on tonnage 
poultry feeds, to share cost of administration. 
Our POULTRY INDUSTRY Is mv a Mess— THIS 

INCLUDES BROILERS, COMMERCIAL Ecos, TUR” 

KEYS 


How about broilers? In 1955, 2,912,000,000 
pounds sold at average of 25.1 cents per 
pound, $731 million gross. 

In 1956, 3,780,000,000 pounds sold at aver 
age of 19.4 cents per pound, $735 
gross. 

Increase of 30 percent more meat, but only 
increase of 1 percent in value, and in the 
face of rising costs. 

What if the automobile industry would 
deliberately produce 20 percent more Cars 
than the automobile market would absorb 
even if price were cut to cost of production? 
How long would even their almost unlimited 
resources stand such economic abuse? They 
would be forced to adjust production to the 
market, force the cars on the market for 
whatever they could get for them without 
regard to cost of production. That is ex- 
actly what the broiler ind has done 
now for more than a year, and it has brought 
calamity to all segments of the Industry- 

The oll industry was in the same chaos 
25 years ago, when the oil proration law W35 
enacted, as the broiler industry is today, 
for exactly the same reason—senseless o 
production. Oil, then, was 10 cents a 
and though swimming in a sea of oil, ol! 
men were going broke by the score. NOW, 
after 25 years of genuine stability the O! 
industry is sound and prosperous, and con- 
siders the proration law indispensable. 

What of commercial eggs? The statement 
below by Philip Alampi, secretary of P 
ture of New Jersey, is quoted from The Poul 
tryman, February 1, 1957: 

“I have never seen the poultry industry 
in so desperate condition as today. The 
plight of the family-sized poultry farmer 18 
approaching the point where he will ve 
driven out of business unless relief is 9 
forded. He has invested his life savings in 
a farm which through no fault of his o 
is becoming outdated. Outside capital 
being invested in mammoth size poultry 
farms with every conceivable labor-saving 
device. These farms are able to produce 
eggs in volume and show a profit even on 4 
very small margin over feed cost. 

“In some sections of the country, big 
business has already displaced the family 
farmer, and farm owners have been redu > 
to a sharecropper status only slightly bet 
ter than Russian collective farming. 

“Elimination of the family poultry farmer 
will put the small feed dealer, p 2 
equipment manufacturers, and small hate? 
eries out of business also.” 

Of 7,500 commercial egg producers in New 
Jersey January 1, 1956, 750 have been forced 
to disposce of their flocks and seek employ 
ment in the cities. 

FIVE HUNDRED HATCHERIES IN OHIO CLOSE SHOP 


The above from a letter by C. W. Liechti, 
hatcheryman at Wauseon, Ohio, malled eo 
to the remaining 300 hatcheries in the Sta 
of Ohio recently. In his letter he quotes n 
a letter he received from a hatcheryman 1 
New England: “I used to be 100 å 
against controls on production of any Kinis 
I am fast changing, along with many of 8 
other very conservative people here in th 
Northeast. It seems that there are of 
companies that have immense amounts 
money earned from other sources that 
willing to keep on operating feed manufac- 
turing at a loss to keep their volume going 
Perhaps they feel that in the end 2 0. 
3 concerns will dominate the entire 
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dustry, and they can then control the price 
of chickens. It would seem to me if we 
Could have some type of production controls 
that would prevent this continued overex- 
Pansion and overproduction, everybody in 
the industry would be better off.” 

Why not do something about it now, while 
you still can? It is up to you. 


Wat Can I Do? 


We quote the following from the Arkansas 
Federation News Letter, published the last 
Part of March: “It is my belief that the 
hatcheryman, whether he is integrated or 
not, is in a very vulnerable position. A 
Number of solutions have been advanced 
as to how we can obtain a production pro- 
Fram in line with consumption. Not a per- 
son in the broiler industry can truthfully 
Say that a voluntary program to create this 
Condition is possible, simply because they 
are always enough factors who will take 
Advantage of someone else’s willingness to 
take a reduction. Don't for a minute say 
that the hatchery segment doesn't want any- 
thing to do with it. It is up to you to do 
Something about it.” 

Here is a letter from Richard C. Larkin, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

“Your letter of February 11, 1957, addressed 

Becretary Benson, has been referred to 
this office for reply. 

“The Department appreciates the very seri- 
Ous situation which has confronted the 
Poultry industry for some time. The sub- 

t of controls is being widely discussed 
Within your own hatchery industry and 
Within other segments of the poultry indus- 

+ It is our hope that such discussions 
Will be both thorough and nationwide, such 

t the industry itself will be more unified 
in its interest in this regard. We would 
Suggest that you indicate your interest in 
Controls to your own hatchery federation. 

am referring to the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation, 531 East 63d Street, 
ansas City, Mo. 
you for stating your opinion in 
this a” 
A letter from Don Turnbull written us 
arch 1 states in part: “It isn't a question 
Of our refusing to act but it is a matter of 
Policy in which,we are following what ap- 
to be the feeling of the majority of 
Our members as indicated by correspondence 
and personal contact.” 
hanat is the thing in a nutshell; 1.859 
atcheries have been pushed out of business 
e last 4 years. Big hatcheries get bigger; 
Small ones are losing out fast. 
make it a point to write Don Turnbull, 

American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 531 
63d Street, Kansas City, Mo., and tell 
you want something done. 

Contact your State association, and ask 
hem to help you get something started in 
your State. 

Contact Hon. W. Kerr Soott, United States 

nate Building, Washington, D. C. He is 
Very interested, and wants to help us. 
Contact your own Senators at Washington, 
a your Representatives. 

Get your county hatcheries together, and 
en your State groups. Write to those you 
Ow. Get working, and keep working until 

‘omething is done. 
ou will find as we have there are those 

It money and prestige that will oppose. 

your situation hurts bad enough, and you 

oe interested enough, these things can be 
®rcome. The main thing is to start work- 

8. and stay with it. 
are contact us, and let us know you 

interested, and working with us, Make 
*Uggestions on the plan. 
Yours very truly, 
MRS. IRA STETZEL, 


Stetzel's Hatchery. 
Paris, Arx, ‘ibe 
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The Girard Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting and 
informative address delivered by Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky on July 14, 1957, on 
the William S. Girard case: 

THe GIRARD CASE 


It matters very litle now either to William 
S. Girard or to most Americans what the 
Supreme Court has decided in this case. 
Whether Girard goes to a Japanese prison 
or a United States military prison is not as 
important as that the principle shall be 
reestablished that an American citizen does 
not lose his constitutional rights when he 
joins the military forces of his country. The 
Supreme Court has declared otherwise to 
the disgrace of the United States. 

The Supreme Court has again ruled 
against the American people. It has taken 
the position that decisions of the adminis- 
tration are superior to the rights of Amer- 
icans as specified by the Constitution of the 
United States. How the Supreme Court 
can consistently take that position and at 
the same time use the constitutional rights 
of citizens to protect Communists, rapists, 
and other criminals, is difficult to say. It is 
neither logic nor in the national interest. 

The Status of Forces Treaty came into 
effect in 1951 as a result of the organization 


‘of NATO. The United States entered into 


the Status of Forces Treaty with 13 nations. 
But Japan was not one of these countries. 
Japan came into this through the back door 
by a series of agreements, not one of which 
is a treaty, not one of which has been rati- 
fied by the Senate as the Constitution pro- 
vides. However, executive agreements are 
binding upon the United States and ap- 
parently there are nearly 50 of them with 
yarious countries, including the agreement 
concerning the Dhahran Airfield in Saudi 
Arabia, according to which King Saud, the 
medieval despot of that country, can in- 
struct the United States as to the race, re- 
ligion, prior nationality of any American 
who is sent to guard his country against his 
enemies. It is even questionable whether 
the United States is being permitted to use 
this field, which cost about $50 million, for 
military purposes. 

Senator Roman Hruska, of Nebraska, has 
summarized succinctly what constitutional 
rights the American soldier loses under the 
Status of Forces Treaty. I will now quote 
Senator HrusKa's summary: 

“First. A right to bail. . 

“Second. The right to be tried by a fair and 
impartial court. 

“Third. Reasonable time to prepare defense 
after being informed of charges made against 
him. 

“Fourth. The right to be present at his 
trial. 

“Pifth. The right to be presumed innocent 
until proven guilty. : 

“Sixth. The burden of proof on the Gov- 
ernment in all criminal cases to prove guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

„Seventh. The right not to have involun- 
tary confessions used against him. 

“Eighth. The right not to be compelled to 
testify against himself. 

“Ninth. The right to cross-examine the 
witnesses against him. 

“Tenth. Protection against double jeop- 
ardy. 
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“Eleventh. Protection against ex post facto 
laws. 


“Twelfth. Protection against bills of at- 
talnder.“ 

These fundamental rights are granted 
American citizens by their Constitution. 
Justice Frankfurter seemed offended by 
Girard's counsel who did not show enough re- 
spect or deference for some of the noble 
countries that have status-of-force treaties 
with us. He particularly cited Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter is an educated man 
who was a professor of law in the Harvard 
Law School. Surely he has not forgotten 
what he must once have known, namely that 
neither France nor Japan has codes that pro- 
vide the constitutional rights to which an 
American is accustomed and entitled. Under 
American law and British law, a man is be- 
lieved to be innocent until proved guilty; 
this is not true of French or of Japanese law. 
As'a matter of fact, Japanese Jurisprudence 
has been influenced more by the Code Napo- 
leon of France than by the common law of 
England which is the basis of American law. 
I wonder what would happen if a Japanese 
soldier were tried in an American court. The 
Japanese would scream blue murder. 

All this Mr. Justice Frankfurter must know 
even if some of the more recent appointees 
to the Court are aware of nothing but the 
politics of the moment. Therefore, Justice 
Frankfurter should not have taken umbrage 
when Girard's lawyer doubted the juridical 
methods of these countries. What did 
Frankfurter expect—that American lawyers 
face westward and kowtow to the Emperor 
of Japan? Maybe one day we shall have to 
face eastward and bow in prayer to Mecca 
to please King Saud and his harem. And 
don't forget when we do that, we shall have 
to take off our shoes, 

After all, if our opinions and beliefs are to 
be governed by what may, for the moment, 
be administration policy, there is no telling 
where we shall land. We may have to erect 
a statue of Ivan the Terrible near the Wash- 
ington Monument in Washington and put a 
figure of Khrushchev in the arms of the 
Statue of Liberty. When temporary Policy 
becomes our master there is no telling in 
what direction we shall go, except the way 
things look now, it will not be in the right 
direction. 


I know the Japanese well, having lived 
among them for many years. Also, I like 
them very much and have dear friends 
among them. They will recognize that just 
as their masses can get angry over the estab- 
lishment of any form of extraterritoriality in 
their country, so can the masses of our coun- 
try grow incensed over an act of downright 
injustice on their part. They will, of course, 
take into consideration the reactions of 
Communists and Socialists and other wild 
Japanese elements, but they will also recog- 
nize that a judicial murder of Girard will be 
received in this country in real anger and 
that the anger is more likely to be vented 
against Japan than against the American 
State Department, which is really responsible 
for the current impropriety. The Japanese 
will bend over backward to prove their hu- 
maneness. They are really a good people, 
but their laws are not our laws, 

The real trouble with this situation is that 
the American people are losing their respect 
for the Supreme Court. That is very bad. 
The Supreme Court is the last refuge of 
American liberties, and our people are accus- 
tomed to believe that the Court is ruled by 
law, before which all men are equal. Every 
appointment that President Eisenhower has 
thus far made to the Supreme Court has 
been political and inadequate. The Court 
now presents a sorry picture of Justices who, 
with few exceptions, are distinguished nei- 
ther as lawyers nor as judges, 
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These are small men who in pursuit of 
doctrinaire legalisms are creating disorder 
throughout the country. The Jencks deci- 
sion, the Watkins decision, the Mallory deci- 
sion, and now the Girard decision are mile- 
stones in the breakdown of the morale of 
our people, of the law-enforcement agencies, 
of faith in our institutions. 

These are harsh words and I am distressed 
to say them. But to repress them would be 
to sacrifice truth to expediency. The day will 
come, may we pray not too late, when other 
Justices sitting where these lesser beings now 
sit garbed in the black of Pharisaism, will 
reverse these errors of judgment. 

Meanwhile, the American people must pass 
the Bricker amendment or even a more 
strongly worded one—an amendment to the 
Constitution which will protect every citi- 
zen in his constitutional rights no matter 
where he may be sent by the Government of 
the United States. 

I do not know Girard, his brother, his 
parents, or his lawyer. But I cannot refrain 
from realizing that what is happening to 
Girard can happen to your son. It has hap- 
pened to many American boys. This is a 
subject for Senator EASTLAND or Representa- 
tive CELLER to study in their respective con- 
gressional committees. How many American 
soldiers are languishing in foreign prisons? 
For what reason? And for how many years? 
Congressman CELLER, in particular, regards 
himself as a tribune of the people. Why 
does not his House Judiciary Committee in- 
vestigate whether American soldiers are 
justly treated under this iniquitous treaty? 
Let us read a factual report and then we 
shall judge for ourselves whether our sons 
are being treated rightly. 

‘Whenever the Supreme Court becomes po- 
litical it grows unpopular among the Ameri- 
can people. The reason is that this Court is 
generally so beloved by our people. When 
the Supreme Court attempts to act as a third 
chamber of Congress, really legislating for 
the country, it becomes a hated institution. 

It is that now. Go where you may and you 
will hear words of distrust hurled at this 
Court. 

It is time for Americans to act. Congress 
can pass binding legislation controlling the 
Court. Why not pass legislation safeguard- 
ing the FBI files from kidnapers, murderers, 
forgers, racketeers, and shyster lawyers? 
Why not write your Senator and Congress- 
man today? Who knows—your children may 
pay for your carelessness with their lives. 


Request of Gov. Foster Furcolo To De- 
clare Massachusetts a Major Disaster 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a telegram from Goy. 
Foster Furcolo, of Massachusetts, which 
quotes a telegram he directed to Presi- 
cent Eisenhower: 


Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Attached please find copy of request to 
President Eisenhower asking that Massachu- 
getts be declared a major disaster area. I 
earnestly soliclt your support in this critical 
situation. I am sure that you will wish to 
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join with me in making every possible effort 
to assist the people of the Commonwealth. 
The telegram follows: 

“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am advised by the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture 
that you should be requested to declare the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts a disaster 
area because of damage to the crops, pastures 
and forest and water supplies, resulting from 
the lack of rainfall and unusual drought 
conditions. 

“Long term weather forecasts indicate little 
prospects of relief. Every possible effort is 
being made by the several departments of 
the Commonwealth to cope with the present 
situation. In order that those who earn 
their livelihood by farming in this Common- 
wealth may have every possible assistance 
that the Federal Government may provide, 
I respectfully request that you declare Mass- 
achusetts a disaster area. I am sure that 
you know that the necessary steps by the 
United States Department of Agriculture Dis- 
aster Committee at the State and county 
levels have been carried by me during the 
last week. I understand that they are pre- 
paring a report and recommendations for 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 

“If I may be of any assistance to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me. Every possible cooperation will 
be extended to you and the departments of 
the Federal Government. 

“Sincerely, 
“Foster FURCOLO, 
“Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 


Minnesota Loses a Great Medical School 
Dean and the American Cancer Society 
Gets a Great Scientist and Administra- 
tor as Its Chief Medical Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following splendid editorial 
from the Minneapolis Star of July 27, 
regarding my close personal friend and 
medical colleague of many years, Dr. 
Harold S. Diehl: 

A Great DEAN 


We can't help but have mixed feelings 
over the loss to Minnesota of Dr. Harold S. 
Diehl, dean of the university's college of 
medical sciences, 

The whole State is honored that the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has seen fit to pick Dr. 
Diehl as its chief medical and research 
officer and deputy executive vice president. 
It is a wise choice indeed. But what un- 
doubtedly is the Nation's gain is the State's 
loss, It will not be easy to fill his place at 
the university. 

Outsiders who visit Minneapolis are fre- 
quently surprised at the vast physical plant 
and equipment on the medical campus. It 
is obvious even to the uninitiated that Min- 
nesota “has the dough.” The story is told 
that a prominent eastern doctor Once asked 
Dean Diehl at a medical convention how the 
money was obtained. The reply was, “Oh, 
it Just comes.” 

Those who know how Dr. Diehl has worked 
night and day, in season and out, to obtain 
grants, research funds, scholarships and 
other financial resources for the medical 
school realize how casual this remark was. 
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The dean has been one of the real builders 
of the University of Minnesota—and this 
has not been an offhand performance. 

In addition to his contributions to ad- 
ministration and finance, Dr. Diehl has 
brought warmly human qualities to his job. 
It is well known that the University medical 
school has less friction, less rivalry and less 
jealously than any other similar organizé- 
tion in the country. This is largely because 
the dean has insisted on the right atmos- 
phere within the institution. 

A veteran staff member once remarked 
that Dr. Diehl had three cardinal principles 
of operation: Never neglect the patient; 
never neglect the student; never neglect 
anything having to do with growth and de- 
velopment of the organization. 

These three ideas go far to explain why 
Minnesota’s Medical School is now one of the 
greatest—if not the greatest—in the world. 
And they shed considerable light on the 
man who has had so much to do with build- 
ing that worldwide reputation. We con- 
gratulate the American Cancer Society 
Dean Diehl. 


What Price Haste if Food Additives Are 
Dangerous to Health? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Jack 
T. Jennings, assistant director of the C0- 
operative League of the United States 
America, prepared an excellent state- 
ment on the use and dangers of addi- 
tives in foods. Since too little attention 
has been paid to these dangers and the 
additives continue in use during consid- 
eration of their dangers, I request per- 
mission to insert in full his statement 
before a health and science subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on Amendment to 
the Food and Drug Act, July 24, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Jack T. Jennings. I am 
assistant director of the Washington ofice of 
the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. 

The Cooperative League is a national fed- 
eration of consumer, supply, and service co- 
operatives. Through one or another of our 
member izations, 13 million of the 
United States families who own co-ops 
represented in the Cooperative League. 
These 13 million families represent the 
largest group of organized consumers in the 
United States, 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
here in support of certain controls over food 
additives. We believe that it is most im“ 
portant to consumers today, when so much 
of our foods are processed for quick readi- 
ness for the table, that they be free of dan- 
gerous chemicals or other additives, Amer- 
ica seems to be on the run. The housewife 
spends fewer hours in the kitchen. 
demand for ready meals, all packaged in 
attractive wrappings, is increasing greatly- 
If she purchases carefully, the ho e 
needs not even dirty her dishes and silver“ * 
ware—much less her pots and pans—for the 
food comes in generous helpings on dis- 
posable plates requiring only heating. 

This modern era which portends even 
greater timesaving for cooks of the future 
has brought about a whole new concept in 
food preparation and merchandising. 5 
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ay we have seen a number of things 
appen which have not necessarily been in 
the interest of the consumer. 
Grandmother used to bake bread once or 
a week. The bread was made of locally 
ed fiour and other health-building in- 
Fredlents. It was soft only wulle it was 
n warm. Nobody objected to hard bread 
Until the commercial bakers took over. Then 
€y educated grandmother and others that 
B bread was stale. Fresh bread was soft. 
1 ut they didn’t tell grandmother they could 
Ool her a bit by adding something to the 
to keep it soft for many days. What 
ey added was not necessarily good for 
Frandmother, but she didn't know the dif- 
"rence. 
2 pulled the wool over her eyes, too, 
hen they convinced her that real white 
ad was better, They didn't tell her that 
Order to get it white, they used a poisonous 
zubstance which gave dogs fits. They didn’t 
1 her they removed some of the finest 
Utritional qualities to make the bread 
2 What they were doing was lowering 
th Quality of a basic food while claiming 
ey were making a better looking, better 
tasting product. 
The same situation may apply to many 
foods. Those who manufacture foods 
re always looking around for cheaper in- 
the ents than the food itself. We recall 
as Strawberry preserves manufacturer who 
wh hauled before officials who asked him 
y there was only one strawberry to the jar. 
Was cheaper not to use strawberries for 
ha Jam. We don't think grandmother would 
ve appreciated this man’s recipe. 
àbi consumers, we have been fooled quite 
5 We are still being fooled, for there are 
© 150 food additives that have not been 
3 by Food and Drug Administration but 
Rot Present in food we eat today. We are 
me Sure, when we buy our daily require- 
un ae Whether we are paying for wholesome, 
high coe food or whether we are paying 
ah Prices for sugar extenders, butter, and 
Ing ante substitutes and imitation color- 
and flavor, 
to ¢ Some reason, we have been educated 
he idea that there should be a certain 
re “ne of pride in making something that 
y isn't what it is. Like strawberry pre- 
talad without any strawberries. Or chicken 
thin without any chicken. There's some- 
& wrong with this philosophy. It helps 
. — Who really want to use cheap substi- 
We to give us the business. 
© don’t propose to return to the good 
days, but we do think there is some 
— in taking stock of our present prog- 
Rot Since mother and grandmother are 
We'y Spending much time in the kitchen, 
inte ot to depend upon someone else's 
tegrity. You could rest assured that 
— would not put anything in 
Boog dns might make us ill—or was not 
Cook, for us—if she could help it. She 
ed beans all day so they would be ten- 
Probane delicious, Now they come in a can 
tena bly with a generous amount of sof- 
= and imitation meat and flavoring. 
are consumers, we should know what we 
dlatisating. And those of us who cannot 
Ramer between good and bad chemical 
Went should be giyen some help. We 
through this a few years ago before 
that committee where we pointed out 
a hag ceo feed formulas are disclosed on 
7 Of feed, but the secret ingredients of 
we eat have been carefully guarded. 
the thee we try to give the consumer all 
Ormation possible so that she will 
— * inside the can, bottle, or 


teare was a time when farmers bought 
trol a unseen. Co-ops, owned and con- 
tight by farmers, decided farmers had a 
aa know what was in the bag. Co-ops 
mulas to list the ingredients and the for- 

for hog, chicken, and other feeds. The 
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industry then said such a program would 
put old line feed manufacturers out of busi- 
ness.. Now much of the industry is follow- 
ing the co-op open formula plan, and to our 
knowledge, not a single open and above- 
board maker has suffered. Feed standards 
are much higher as a result. 

The point we are trying to make is this: 
If the housewife were informed as to cer- 
tain additives in certain foods, she might 
not choose to buy them. At least a part of 
this food additive program might then be 
solved. Additive manufacturers might not 
be anxious to peddle their wares if they 
know that an informed housewife could find 
the additives listed predominantly on a food 
product label. 

Probably some of the things we have men- 
tioned cannot be incorporated in the legis- 
lation being considered here. Nonetheless, 
the fact remains that we are faced with a 
broader problem than just policing the use 
of certain food additives. 

We cannot pose as experts before your 
committee on the food additive issue. We 
suggest that the uppermost thought in con- 
sidering these bills is consumer protection. 
We leave it to the experts to incorporate this 
protection in effective language. We be- 
lieve final legislation should include the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1, Chemicals and other substances used 
in or proposed to be used in food which have 
a questionable or hazardous effect on the 
human body should be outlawed, In our 
opinion, that is the objective of the bills 
being considered here. 

2. There should be no grandfather clause 
to exempt any food additive now in use. 
Provision should be made for review of any 
substance, even though it has been previ- 
ously approved. Only H. R. 7798 makes this 
provision clear. 

3. Food and Drug Administration and the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare should weigh each addi- 
tive in relation to all others in its total ef- 
fect on the human body. Additives A, B, 
and C each may be harmless, while normal 
consumption of all three in combination may 
be harmful. The cumulative effect of va- 
rious substances should also be considered. 
H. R. 6747 covers and H. R. 7798 partially 
covers this provision. 

4. Besides the use of chemicals for pres- 
ervation, other processes should be con- 
sidered which might cause harmful effects. 

Among these is radioactive radiation. 
Other types of radiation and other means of 


preservation may be perfected. Control ot 


these should be inherent in the bill. H. R. 
8112 and H. R. 7798 make adequate provision 
in this respect. H. R. 6747 makes reference 
to radiation. 

5. An additive should be beneficial to the 
consumer. Unless food is enhanced in flavor 
or nutrition, or otherwise better preserved 
by an additive, it should not be used. Only 
H. R. 7798 provides that an additive must 
serve a purpose which will be useful to the 
consuming public. 

6. Food and Drug Administration and the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should have the 
right to regulate food additives after proper 
examination of findings. All the bills under 
present consideration make this provision. 

7. The Secretary should compile a list of 
chemicals and processes which should be 
revised and amended as necessary for the 
benefit of industry and the public. The list 
should include approved chemicals and 
processes, those which are known unsafe, 
and those which are questionable. H. R. 366 
partially covers this provision. 

8. The right of an applicant to appeal 
should not be taken to the courts. We 
approve the procedure proposed in H. R. 7798 
which puts the problem in the hands of 
experts. Very few cases are likely to get to 
the appeal stage. 
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9. The burden of proof as well as the 
burden of appeal should be placed on the 
manufacturer or user of an additive. No 
legislation should be equipped with built-in 
loopholes which will giye an additive maker 
or user the right to continue to use the 
public as guinea pigs. 

Producers and users of food additives can 
present an impressive show. They can hire 
experts who serve to protect the industry. 
We repeat, that out of all the testimony 
from the parade of witnesses, the consumer 
interest is paramount. The consumer inter- 
est is the public interest. The Cooperative 
League respectfully urges your insistence 
that any food additive legislation will assure 
consumer protection, 

Thank you. 


2 ————— 
The 22d Amendment: A Second Look 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
herewith a penetrating analysis of the 
effect on the Presidency of the 22d 
amendment which appeared yesterday 
in the Sunday magazine of the New 
York Times. 

The author of this article, Richard L. 
Strout, has covered Washington for the 
Christian Science Monitor for nearly 35 
years. In my opinion, Mr. Strout is em- 
minently qualified to make the assess- 
ment which is contained in this place. 
I commend it to those who are inter- 
ested in studying this problem. 

The article follows: 

THE 22D AMENDMENT: A SECOND Loox 

(By Richard L. Strout) 

Wasuincton.—America is making its ist 
great laboratory test of the 22d amendment 
limiting a President to 2 terms. Congress 
passed it in 1947, the States ratified it in 
1951, and Mr. Eisenhower is the first to feel 
its impact. Already it is affecting political 
Washington. Already Mr. Eisenhower has 
termed it “not wholly wise.” Already there 
is evidence that it will have consequences 
far beyond its sponsors’ expectations. 

The Founding Fathers rejected fixed pres- 
idential tenure, and Washington wrote 
Lafayette that he could see “no propriety in 
precluding ourselves from the service of any 
man who, in some emergency, shall be 
deemed most capable of serving the public.” 

The 80th Congress—the first Republican 
Congress since Hoover—felt differently. If 
Mr. Eisenhower had been a Member of the 
Congress he might have voted against the 
amendment, but he would have been alone 
among Republicans, Every GOP Member in 
both Houses voted for it. 

Emotion ran deep. Roosevelt had inf uri- 
ated them and incumbent Truman irked 
them (although he was specifically exempted 
by the amendment). And beyond the expe- 
rience of the fathers there had been, also, 
a slow, seemingly inexorable rise in central- 
ized executive authority. Congress was in 
rebellion against that, too, and so presum- 
ably were the majorities of the 36 State legis- 
latures, Democratic and Republican, who 
ratified the amendment. (Curbing execu- 
tives is an old thing for State legislatures: 
Today 6 governors limited to 2 terms, 14 to 
only 1.) 

The 22d amendment seems direct and in- 
nocent enough. It simply means that Mr, 
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Eisenhower can’t run three times. Since 
everyone knows he does not want to 
again, what difference does it make? There 
are several answers. One is that the Con- 
stitution’s No“ destroys a political device 
that time and again has been an effective 
arm of Presidential authority. That was 
the President's availability. He could al- 
ways keep them guessing. 

As early as Inaugural Day, 1949, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Truman knew he wouldn't run 
again in 1952 but he told nobody. “That is 
one secret,” he wrote afterward, “that the 
President must keep to himself to the very 
last minute.” Truman did not reveal his 
secret until his March 29, 1952, banquet an- 
nouncement, and it was only then that the 
Democratic succession fight started, whereas 
the Republican fight this year, under the 
new rule, began even before Inaugural Day. 

For Mr. Eisenhower the “one” secret” is 
gone, wiped out by the Constitution. It is 
gone for every second-term President from 
now on. It is reasonable speculation that 
today, but for the amendment, Mr. Eisen- 
hower would be playing a smiling game of 
reticence with the press over the third term. 
The public would be enjoying the joke, ob- 
viously expecting the President to step 
down, but nevertheless recalling what hap- 
pened after his heart attack, and led into 
tweaky cuirosity by the chance of some final 
political or international emergency. One 
way or another, the President's team could 
have planted enough doubt to keep uncer- 
tain riders on his coattails. And in politics 
it is doubt that can move mountains. 

As for Mr. Eisenhower's declaration that 
he wouldn't run anyway, nobody can doubt 
him and yet two quotations are of interest: 

“I think history shows that most Presi- 
dents in their second terms have seriously 
considered running again,” says Harvard's 
Prof. Samuel P. Huntington. 

“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
since Old Hickory, every Executive who lived 
out a second term has been an active or 
receptive aspirant for a third term,” agrees 
historian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

In any event, America today has a Presl- 
dent who, for the first time in history, is 
constitutionally debarred from running 
again. 

Does the new situation reduce, or threat- 
en to reduce, the President’s influence? 
Washington observers weigh the following 
points: 

1. Mr. Eisenhower's “not wholly wise” 
comment and other observations indicate 
the question in his own mind. 

2. Even before the second inaugural, Sen- 
ate minority leader KNOWLAND of California 
declared his intention of quitting the Sen- 
ate at midterm, probably to run for Gover- 
nor and thence reach for the Presidency. Is 
it just a coincidence that the Presidential 
race is starting this early? 

8. When the administration’s battle of the 
budget began this spring the hitherto solid 
Eisenhower press and business support wa- 
vered. The reasons were understandable 
and the rift may close, yet the event, it is 
noted, did not occur until Mr, Eisenhower 
lost his availability. 

4. The President's Gallup poll rating drop- 
ped from 79 percent in January to 62 per- 
cent in June (still a phenomenal popular- 
ity). Did this in any way reflect a post- 
election relaxation—a diminution of ur- 
gency now that Ike could no longer be re- 
elected? 

5. William S. White, of the New York 
Times, like other Capitol Hill reporters, noted 
that the President's grip on the GOP minor- 
ity had weakened visibly in early spring and 
remains less strong than a year ago, though 
it has regained some power. Yet the Presi- 
dent now has a fresh mandate and has just 
been reelected overwhelmingly. Another 
coincidence? 
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I believe most Wi political ob- 
servers suspect that there is a new force at 
work in the Capital which must be watched 
carefully. Two things deserve note: one, 
that while Mr. Eisenhower may escape the 
the new difficulty, other less popular second- 
term Presidents may be hit hard; and second, 
that the real test, even for Mr. Eisenhower, 
will probably come in the final 2 years. 

Consider, for example, one problem in 1958, 
when the battle for the GOP nomination will 
really grow stiff. Republican politicians will 
be tempted to turn to Mr. Nom if he then 
still seems to have the inside track as he has 
now. This could be deeply embarassing. 
Two party leaders in Washington is one too 
many. Mr. Nrxon’s past behavior has been 
discreet but the danger is there all the 
same—the possibility of discord and even of 
party disaster. This possibility is now a 
built-in part of the second-term drama, with 
the bias of the 22d amendment toward mak- 
ing a President an elder statesman ahead of 
time or, in some conceivable circumstances, 
a lame-duck or a has-been, drained of his 
power. 

How much power will a lame-duck Presi- 
dent have in choosing his successor? Al- 
most certainly less than his predecessors did. 
Even without the 22d amendment, three 
two-term Presidents in this century, Wilson, 
Coolidge, and Truman, did not play decisive 
roles in selecting the party nominee. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the exception, though 
the GOP 1908 convention very likely would 
have named Taft in any case. 

With the new amendment, presidential 
influence at a convention is further weak- 
ened because second-term influence is gen- 
erally weakened. Mr. Eisenhower may well 
have substantial bargaining power in 1960, 
but in all probability less than if he had been 
able to postpone the battle to the last min- 
ute. It is like a poker player forced to show 
his hand: He may still draw aces but his 
capacity for bargaining from hypothetical 
strength is sadly cramped. 

Mr. Eisenhower observed on October 5, 
1956, that while he did not think the amend- 
ment had lowered a President's influence 
“too much” (because he could still give to or 
withhold blessings from a successor) he 
added: “By and large, the United States 
ought to be able to choose for its President 
anybody that its wants, regardless of the 
number of terms he has served.” 

(It is remarkable how closely this follows 
the original thought expressed by Washing- 
ton to Lafayette.) 

The President's comment came in response 
to a fiurry of proposals to repeal the 22d 
amendment. One congressional advocate of 
repeal, Representative Srxwanr L. UDALL, of 
Arizona, thought he would try out scholarly 
sentiment. He invited responses from 36 
political scientists, historians and students 
of government, picked with the aid of two 
learned bodies. He stated his own views 
frankly and promised to put the answers, 
uncensored, into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. UpaLL got 29 replies. Of these, 3 took 
stand, 5 favored the amendment, and 21 vig- 
orously opposed it, urging prompt repeal. A 
significant feature of the replies was, the 
virtual unanimity, whether for or against 
the amendment, that it would reduce sec- 
ond-term executive power. For example, Dr. 
Thomas S. Barclay, of Stanford University, 
a stanch believer in the amendment, frankly 
stated that under it a President “must face 
during the last 2 years of his administration 
a waning of his influence over Congress and 
elsewhere.” 

Advocates of repeal were equally sure of 
this. Dr. Cortez Ewing, of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, likened the President’s situation to 
that of a Governor in a two-term State and 
quoted one such Governor as saying that in 
his final 6 months he had “so few visitors" 
that “it is almost necessary to send out en- 
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graved invitations to keep from feeling 
lonely.” 

Dr. James Burns, of Williams 
College, wrote that “virtually all political 
scientists and students of American history 
agree” that curtailment of tenure will reduce 
Presidential influence. 

Few laymen casually discussing the amend- 
ment probably think of the matter in this 
light. They think of the issue as between 
2 terms and 3 (or more) terms. The 
majority of the scholars, on the other nand, 
see this phase of the issue as between an 
unfettered President and a curbed President, 
unable to use his full political power. 

Another surprise is that the professors who 
attack the amendment generally ess 
their support for the two-term tradition. 
For the normal President two terms, they 
affirm, is quite enough. What they deplore 
is writing an inflexible ban into the ee 
stitution. In an emergency—say, to t 
a Lincoln to serve a third term to preve? 
a vengeful reconstruction—a tradition 
be broken; that is merely an exception. 

a Constitution is broken, it is a revolution. 

The following notes indicate the un 
usual—one might better say ext; 
nature of the 22d amendment: 

Most recent amendments have sought 10 
enlarge the rights of the people; the 
limits their rights. 

The amendment limits presidential tenure 
but, in a capital where experience is Vi 
it lets Congressmen serve indefinitely- 
(Senator Cart Haypen, of Arizona, is in — 
45th congressional year, 30 in the Sens an 
15 in the House; Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 
Texas, is in his 44th year.) is 

America’s two-term executive curb 
unique. Canada's Mackenzie King served 
over 20 years and Gladstone in Britain served 
as Prime Minister some 14 years; it seem 
inconceivable that either nation would 2 
sider a limitation on popular franchise ths 
restricted such resplendent leaders to m 
shorter terms of service. as 

The curb on the President comes just ®° 
his role increases in international anane 
any diminution of the American Presider 
may have serious effects on United Sta 
foreign policy. n° 

Points like these lead up to the condemn, 
tion of the amendment on moral grounds to 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager in his reply 
Representative Ubarz. The “fundamen re 
and to my mind irrefutable criticism, u. 
wrote, is that “it represents a vote of no t 
fidence in democracy. It says, in effect, tb“ 
our generation cannot trust any other 415 
eration to make the right choice. * * <e 
it based on the arrogant assumption that ¥° 
somehow have more wisdom than our chil 
dren and their children will have.” 

What ail this comes down to, I pelle vg 
is that there is a philosophical bias . 
the 22d amendment which is not gene ner 
understood but which may become plat 10 
in the months ahead. The 80th Congress t 
years ago was not merely hitting at the d 
tested image of Roosevelt; it was G 
whether consciously or subconsciously, Stri¥ 
ing at all so-called strong Presidents in 2 
upsurge of legislative rivalry. It was t 
shrewd blow, for it automatically eremia 
most of the unsuccessful, the weak, and only 
one-term executives and will operate 
against those successful enough to get e 
ed twice. k ow 

Who are the strong Presidents? It po. 
seems agreed that they include Jackson. Lins 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and Frank’ 
lin Roosevelt. It is this type of man Ahe. 
in the future, in varying degrees as 99d 
stances arise, will face the effect of the 
amendment in his second term. an 

If this interpretation is correct, the? ice 
inner conflict of great potential importan 
has been written into our Govern meni 
When all is said and done, it is steady PY 
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lic pressure that has broadened national 

Power and created the modern President. It 

lë the people who haye made the Presidency 

the instrument of popular sovereignty. The 

Rew amendment, in its implications anyway, 
counter to this trend. 

How the contradiction can be resolved it 
1s hard to say—it seems as difficult to reverse 
the trend as to repeal the amendment. 

Until recently it was the liberal reformer 
Who tried to achieve his goal by the amend- 
Ment route, with success in the Federal in- 
dome tax (the 16th); the popular election of 

Maters (the 17th), women suffrage (the 
19th) and the elimination of the lame duck 

gress (the 20th). The drive spent itself 
With the passage and repeal of prohibition 
(the 18th and 2ist). 

Now, as Clement E. Vose writes in the Yale 

view, the reformer on the right seems the 
One who is pushing amendments. A pack- 
äge of these, including Senator BRICKER'S 
efort to limit the President's treatmaking 

er, and another to reduce Federal income 

„is being sponsored by conservative 

anizations. The drive from the right has 

Scored only one big victory so far—the 22d 
ent. 

One final effect of the 22d amendment is 
Probably least understood of all and yet it 
is l soon be visible as the Eisenhower term 

PProaches the midpoint. It imposes a cut- 
Of date and limitation on the Vice President. 
& Vice President inherits the White House 
Serves more than 2 years of an unex- 
ar term he may be elected only once there- 
fter in his own right. 

shows how important this new re- 
— is. It would, for example, have 
in de Theodore Roosevelt ineligible to run 
1912. He had been Vice President, had 
more than 2 years after McKinley's 
Assassination, and was then elected for a 
— — Of his own in 1904. That would have 
He tten “finis” for him under the new rule. 
Would have been disqualified thereafter. 
‘intend of forming a third party and split- 
“Tec the G. O. P. in 1912, the magnetic 
dy” would have been out and Taft 

ht well have beaten Wilson. 
cutoff date for Vice President Nixon 
to oon on January 20, 1959. If he succeeded 
the Presidency 1 minute after the clock 
to be 12 on that date, he would be eligible 
Tigh elected twice thereafter in his own 
12 1 but if he succeeded I minute before 

As could be elected only once. 

The 224 amendment is now part of the 
constitution Gna the circumstances that 

teat achieve its repeal, however much po- 

Scientists may fume, are hard to 
lagine, In quiet spells few will care; in an 
Won't ncy at the end of two terms there 
are be enough time to repeal it. Yet signs 
Bathering that the real meaning of the 
by den n t was not fully understood either 
launch Public, or by the Congress which 
ed it 10 years ago. 


The First of a Series of Editorial Leiters, 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


s MI Mr. Speaker, today I 
Pendis like to have printed in the Ap- 
of of the Recorp the first of a series 
tieng rial letters written by my good 
ot the" Mr. F. F. McNaughton, publisher 

Pekin Daily Times. These editor's 
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letters will deal principally with Russia, 
and I should like to insert the articles 
daily until the series is complete. I am 
sure that my colleagues will find these 
letters very readable and most informa- 
tive. 3 

By way of introduction, I might say 
that Mr. McNaughton is a firm believer 
in education by travel, and he and Mrs. 
McNaughton have just returned from 
another trip to Russia. Previously they 
had taken their sons on an 8-months 
tour of 4 continents that they called a 
year of college for all 6 of us. That time, 
as on all their trips except two, the Mc- 
Naughtons traveled in their own auto- 
mobile and thus were able to see the 
insides of the countries they visited. 
Last year Mr. and Mrs. McNaughton 
took a slow trip around the world, with 
particular. study of India. 

Born on an Indiana farm, Mr. Mc- 
Naughton took his master’s degree at 
Columbia University, then entered the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism. He 
served his cub days on the New York 
Tribune, then went back to the Midwest 
to buy his own newspaper. He and his 
sons, all newspaper trained, have in- 
terests in newspapers and radio stations 
in Illinois, Iowa, and Arizona; The fam- 
ily home is at Pekin, II. 

On the trip with the sons along, Mr. 
and Mrs. McNaughton had visited Rus- 
sia in 1938, so on this summer's trip they 
were able to appraise the progress which 
Russia has made. 

Mrs. McNaughton, who takes over the 
McNaughtons’ daily column on Friday, 
is the daughter of Mrs. J. E. McMillan, 
of Dallas, Tex., and writes on topics of 
interest to women such as Built-in Baby 
Sitters in Sweden, and No Foundation 
Garments in Russia. 

The first in this series of editor’s let- 
ters follows: 

This is from Moscow. 

We are about to write columns to you from 
Russia, Chances are that when you read 
some of them, you will say, That McNaugh- 
ton is a Red.” 

But I tell you now that I am going to write 
it as I see it. Too often, America sticks its 
head in the sand and won't see the truth. 
America is big enough that it does not have 
to kid itself. 

I'm not going to kid you. 

The minute I stepped out of our hotel Into 
the Square of the Revolution on our first 
morning in Moscow, I saw that the great 
Union of 15 Soviet Socialist Republics is go- 
ing places. The contrast with 19 years ago 
is vast. 

If one didn't take a second, close glance 
at people’s dress, one could easily believe he 
was in St. Louis or St. Paul. There are no 
animals in sight in the streets, as in Cal- 
cutta or Cairo. In fact, Im almost con- 
vinced that there are fewer animals than in 
Copenhagen or London. Moscow is now a 
modern city. In fact, they tell that far in- 
¿land where the caravans of the silk routes 
of antiquity used to cross, they now have 
the same stop and go lights as Fifth Avenue 
(except that they have the red on the bot- 
tom.) z 

Autos, taxis, big buses. r 

There is this difference. There is little 
noise. 

Women keep the streets free of dirt, and 
rules keep them free of noise. No auto horns 
sound. Somehow police get attention with- 
out blowing a whistie. And that awful honk 
(like a noise from a struggling cow) that is 
heard all over Scandinavian cities; or the 
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screaming of sirens like we hear in American 
cities is rarely heard in Moscow. Somehow 
the police, ambulances, and firefighters get 
to their tasks quietly, 

Our driver was arrested once. 
most quiet and orderly affair. 

New buildings are going up. 

Crowds from new suburbs cascade out of 
the world’s handsomest subway. 

Everybody seems busy. 

And people from the whole world, espe- 
cially from the uncommitted billion (and 
bed important), seem to be in Moscow on 

Khruschey’s drive to make friends for Rus- 
sia, and particularly to make the Russian 
people themselves happier, is easy to see. 
N is making friends. 

rrow we'll tell you som: 
they do it. z 9 


It was a 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admine 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 


: bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 


ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and * Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for salé, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on 5 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1933). 
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The Road to Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Road to Civil 
Rights,” by Walter Leckrone, editor of 
the Indianapolis Times, which was pub- 
lished in that newspaper on Sunday, 
July 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROAD TO CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By Walter Leckrone) 

Enough nonsense has been spouted lately 
about civil rights to befog the subject rather 

oroughly, although essentially it is a 
Simple and uncomplicated one, easily under- 
standable to anyone who doesn't want more 
Privileges for himself than he is willing for 
Others to have. 

Civil rights is a system primarily to pro- 

t the individual from oppression by his 
Bovernment. The constitutions of the 

nited States, and of the 48 individual 
24888 exist almost entirely for that purpose 

ne. 

In its broadest sense the perfect system of 
civil rights simply guarantees exactly the 
same privileges, penalties, and responsibili- 
tles to everyone under the same conditions 
and circumstances. As we know it in Amer- 
ica it enumerates certain rights that are 
fundamental and forbids government, or 
Anyone else, to abridge or infringe them. 

i Basically, those derive from the goal of 
ife, Uberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
the right to personal security against physi- 
al assault; the right to earn a living: the 
Tight to own property; the right to think, 
Or speak, or believe as we wish and to have 
the information provided by a press that is 
free from government interference or con- 
trol; the right to share equally in the use of 
everything publicly owned or maintained: 
the right to equal status under the laws; the 
richt to participate in government; and, 

tally the right to security from perse- 
cution or unjust punishment on any pre- 
text whatever by any agency of government. 

at last one must have seemed about the 
Most important of all to the men who wrote 

United States. Constitution, from the 
emphasis they gave it. 

Five of the ten amendments that const!- 

te the Bill of Rights, without which the 
Constitution itself would have been rejected, 
deal with that one point of protecting the 
Tights of the individual before the courts and 
Placing rigid limits on the power of gov- 
ernment to accuse, or try, or punish. 

They restrict the authority to search or 
ŝeize private property, or to make an arrest. 

ey forbid trying anyone more than once 
for ‘the same offense, or requiring him to 
testify against himself, or the holding of 
trials in secret, or excessive bail or fines, or 
Cruel and unusual punishment, 

They do not, in fact, even permit Govern- 
Ment itself to make a formal charge of crime 
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on which a defendant may be tried in court 
or to determine whether any defendant 
charged is guilty or not guilty. 

The charge must be made by a grand 
jury, which is a panel of private citizens 
not a part of Government. Guilt or inno- 
cence must then be decided, after trial, by 
an impartial jury, which also is a panel of 
private citizens not a part of Government. 

The people of the United States in 1783 
had had bitter experience of courts with 
great power appointed by a distant authority 
over which they had no control, They 
wanted no more of that. 

This whole system of safeguards of a fun- 
damental right Congress last week was asked 
to abolish over a broad, vaguely defined area 
of violations of law, much of which is still 
unwritten, and the lower House already had 
voted to do so, in order to assure the exer- 
cise of another civil right, the right to vote 
in elections. 

The right to vote is, itself, a form of limi- 
tation on the powers of Government, placing 
in the hands of the people ultimate control 
over the composition of their Government 
and, at least in theory, over its policies. So, 
it, too, is a basic and important civil right. 

But, while the legislation now pending ts 
Federal, voting rights from the very begin- 
ning have been wholly State. Nowhere in 
the United States Constitution is there any 
recognition or guaranty of any uniform or 
universal right to vote. The Constitution, 
as originally adopted, simply assumes some 
such right exists outside its own terms, It 
provides (art. I) that anyone who has a 
right to vote in electing the State legislature 
in any State also shall be eligible to vote in 
electing Members of the National House of 
Representatives from that State, The 17th 
amendment (adopted in 1913) extends the 
same qualification to voting for United States 
Senators, who up to that time had been 
elected by State legislatures and were pre- 
sumed to represent the States rather than 
the people, Two other amendments forbid 
any State to deny any citizens the right to 
vote because of their race or color (1870) 
or because they are women (1920), Other- 
wise, constitutionally, a State still sets any 
voting standards it wishes, and Federal Gov- 
ernment none. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted 
no State allowed everyone to vote. Only tax- 
payers or property owners could take part in 
elections. In Virginia no one could vote 
unless he owned at least 25 acres of “settled” 
or 500 acres of unsettled land. At the other 
extreme, New Hampshire required only pay- 
ment of a small poll tax, and in Pennsylvania 
the sons of landowners could vote even 
though they paid no taxes themselves. 

Indiana was the first to adopt a State con- 
stitution granting universal voting rights, in 
1816. They were universal only to the ex- 
tent that anyone could yote who was white, 
male, and 21 years old, and have since been 
extended to all citizens over 21. 

New Jersey had removed the property qual- 
ification in 1806 by amending its State con- 
stitution and Maryland did the same in 1810, 
although in Maryland religious qualifica- 
tions for voting were not lifted until 1826. 
By 1828 all but 2 of the then 24 States also 
allowed the people to vote in presidential 
elections, originally entirely a function of 
State legislatures. But as late as 1842 Presl- 
dent Tyler ordered Federal troops to support 
a State government in Rhode Island in put- 
ting down a rebeilion against its restrictions 
of yoting to landowners and their eldest sons, 


which was removed a year later, Most States 
now legally extend the right to vote to all 
citizens past 21 years of age, 2 States to all 
past 18 years of age. Some, mostly in the 
South, require that a voter be able to read 
and write, a qualification that sounds fair 
but is much abused. 

it is at these Deep South States, however, 
that pending civil rights legislation is frank- 
Iy aimed with the intent to compel them to 
extend in fact and without evasion not only 
the right to yote but all other civil Tights as 
well to their Negro citizens. Strange as it 
may seem in a State like Indiana where 
Negro citizens not only are encouraged and 
urged to vote but where all political par- 
ties eagerly seek their support, there can be 
no question that in many areas of the South 
that right is denied them © * some- 
times by slick evasion of law, more often, 
perhaps, by intimidation that may be either 
economic or physical. Congress, given pow- 
er by the 15th amendment 87 years ago to 
enforce that right by appropriate legislation 
never has done so, 

The proposal to do so now was loosely 
drawn and ill-considered. As passed by the 
House it struck deeply at a whole host of 
other civil rights Including those of the very 
group it was intended to benefit 
among them the basic right to a public trial 
by an impartial jury when charged with any 
crime, 

For this whole constitutional system it 
would have substituted injunctions * * * 
which means orders * * * from a Federal 
judge for specific statutes. Anyone sus- 
pected of violating such an order, or just of 
intentions to violate it for that matter, could 
then be haled before the judge who issued 
it, tried in secret without a grand jury to 
indict or a trial Jury to determine his guilt, 
and fined or sent to prison. It even included 
heavy fines for anyone who reported what 
went on at a trial declared secret and per- 
haps accidentally, authorized the President 
to send in the Army to back it up. The in- 
junction idea was simply an evasion of the 
Constitution. 

Supporters of It, who included large num- 
bers of bewildered liberals and a goodly 
sprinkling of cynical politicians looking for 
minority group votes for themselves, argued 
that southern juries might not convict 
everyone accused and that anyway 28 Fed- 
eral laws already legalize injunction proce- 
dures. Opponents at once pointed out that 
is why we have juries, and that all these 28 
laws apply only to corporations or similar 
entities, not 1 to any individual who might 
otherwise have a right to a constitutional 
trial on criminal charges. It was, purely, a 
radical shortcut, and like most shortcuts in 
law a very dangerous one. 

As by the House this bill would 
have set genuine civil rights back more than 
200 years in America, 

More thoughtfully the Senate, had, by the 
end of the week, removed most though not 
yet all, its more dangerous features. There 
began to be some hope, for the first time 
since 1870, that a genuine civil rights law 
might actually emerge from Congress, a law 
that would truly guarantee the rights of 
Hoosier citizens, for instance, to hold a meet- 
ing in the war memorial or the public library 
building which they jointly own, or of any 
citizen to vote, to hold office, to pay taxes, 
to serve in the Armed Forces, or even to hold 
a job without joining a labor union. 

Indiana, still well ahead on civil rights, 
already has reached that point. 
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Supreme Court Decisions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesđay, July 30, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “High Court Decisions: Ends 
and Means,” which appeared in the 
Greensboro Daily News, of Greensboro, 
N. C., July 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hicu Court DECISIONS: ENDS AND MEANS 


While the United States Supreme Court is 
being roundly applauded in some circles and 
harshly assailed in others for its recent flood 
of significant liberty versus authority opin- 
ions, it may be well to back off and seek 

ve. 

In its opinions concerning congressional 
investigations, FBI files and Smith Act con- 
victions the Court simply, in the words of 
Dorothy Thompson, returned to the sound, 
old, conservative American doctrine that 
greater rights of individuals are no longer 
incompatible with the security of the state. 

This is another way of saying that the 
Nation's near-hysterical fear that Stalinism 
would triumph has subsided, and once more 
we are able to tolerate dissent, even dan- 
gerous dissent, better than we were during 
the Korean or Indochinese war years. 

To the extent that these opinions redefine 
individual rights and knock out sharply 
abusive and dangerous disclosure for disclo- 
sure’s sake tactics of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, they are salutary. 

But their real danger lies not so much in 
the objectives they seek (for certainly re- 
straining government power and upholding 
individual liberty are worthy goals), but 
rather in the methods they use and the kind 
or precedents they set. 

In the new alinement of liberals on the 
Court, the Black-Douglas, Warren-Brennan 
combination of F. D. R.-Ike apopintees, the 
Court’s enthusiasm for individual liberty 
could spill over into blind prejudice. 

Max Freedman, writing in the Manchester 
Guardian, warns against the broad scope of 
Chief Justice Warren's opinion in the Wat- 
kins case: “There are numerous generaliza- 
tions in this Judgment on the powers of 
Congress which will hardly survive careful 
scrutiny In coming months. Yet all these 
passages in the opinion could be reduced or 
completely removed without affecting the 
final decision that Watkins be cleared of 
contempt.” 

Bernard Schwartz, professor of law at New 
York University, writing in the New York 
Times, while laudatory of Warren as an ad- 
ministrator, says this of his judicial ability: 

“The responsibility for the immoderate 
recent dicta must be laid, in large measure, 
at the door of the Chief Justice. It is the 
Chief’s job to restrain his colleagues against 
extreme language, unwarranted by the actual 
case. Instead, Warren himself has been as 
guilty as any of uttering unduly broad 
dicta. 9 © e 

“The deficiencies in the Watkins opinion 
may be traced, at least in part, to Warren's 
lack of prior judicial experience. A master 
of the judicial craft does not adjudge in ad- 
vance, by an omnibus answer to an omnibus 
question, He deals only with the particular 
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instance; and he waits till it clearly arises. 
He is, in Cardozo's phrase, cautious, even 
timid, fearful of the yivid word, the height- 
ened phrase.” 

By defending broad principles in sweep- 
ing laguage, Chief Justice Warren exposed 
the Court to dangerous precedents. His 
arguments for his convictions were as im- 
portant as his convictions; and the fact that 
he wandered down unrelated paths of con- 
stitutional law could damage the Court's 
reputation. A basic lack of tightness in 
some of the Warren decisions (that is, un- 
familiarity with judicial tradition) may also 
account for the large number of concurring 
opinions now being written in important 
decisions. In many of these opinions careful 
students of the law, Justice Harlan being a 
good example, are reaching the same conclu- 
sions as Warren but via language of greater 
restraint and with more respect for the con- 
tinuing body of the law. 

Plainly the judicial mind must cleanse 
itself of personal prejudices both in regard 
to those precepts which the Constitution 
sets forth as well as against expedient coun- 
ter theories of the moment. Justice Tom 
Clark, probably the least able jurist of the 
nine, nevertheless makes a splendid point in 
his dissent in the Watkins case. 

He refers to articles written and state- 
ments made by Justices Frankfurter and 
Black in the 1920's when they were fervent 
adyocates of unlimited congressional inves- 
tigations, since at that time such investiga- 
tions (Teapot Dome scandal, et al.) were di- 
rected toward corporations and wealthy con- 
servatives with whom they differed. At that 
time Justice Frankfurter wrote in the New 
Republic: 

“Undoubtedly, the names of people who 
have done nothing criminel or wrong, or 
nothing even offending taste perhaps, have 
been mentioned in connection with these 
investigations. * * * But where so much 
that the Department of Justice was doing 
under Daugherty was not innocent, it is 
highly important that even innocent trans- 
actions in the general field of fraud and 
suspicion be explained in order to separate 
the sheep from the goats. The question is 
not whether people's feelings here and there 
may be hurt, or names ‘dragged through the 
mud,’ as it is called. The real issue is 
whether the danger of abuses and the actual 
harm done are so clear and substantial that 
the grave risks of fettering free congres- 
sional inquiry are to be incurred by arti- 
ficial and technical limitations.” 

Would Justice Frankfurter, who concurred 
in the Watkins decision, be willing to make 
the same statement about some of the con- 
gressional abuses aimed at ferreting out sub- 
verslves and traitors in recent years? 

This is a serious question since it implies 
that a Justice might favor one set of facts 
to fit his conclusions when they apply to 
issues which he approves and another set 
when handling issues he opposes. This in- 
jects personal prejudices in the adjudication 
of the law. It proves, again in Max Freed- 
man's words, that “oscillations of prejudice, 
instead of the history and guidance of the 
Court's opinions” can “become the arbiters 
of law, for it is possible to have a prejudice 
in favor of freedom as wellas a prejudice 
in favor of authority.” 

So while the Supreme Court's latest blows 
struck in defense of individual freedom may 
be salutary, they also could be dangerous; 
for if the traditions and precepts of the law 
are not honored, what will stand in the way 
when the defenders of reaction establish 
themselves in the seats of power and use 
these same precedents to support their own 
illiberal crusade? 
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Merchant Marine Kit Distributed by Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a statement in relation to 
the merchant marine kit distributed bY 
the American Merchant Marine Institute 
to schoolteachers and others requ 
it. I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE Krr Drstrisuten BY AMES 
ICAN MERCHANT -MARINE INSTITUTE 


In recent years it has come to be an e- 
cepted obligation of American industry t° 
support the educational system in teaching 
and strengthening the American way of life. 
by making informational resources available 
to teachers and students. The public in- 
terest underlying such a service Is heighté 
where, as in the case of shipping, the indus“ 
try in question is of vital importance to the 
Nation's commerce and security, yet is rela- 
tively little known to a majority of our 
citizens, 

Acting on these considerations, the Ame? 
ican Merchant Marine Institute started ser“ 
eral years ago to distribute a merchant ma- 
rine kit to schoolteachers and any other 
requesting it. So popular has this servis 
become that demand has risen from 2 to 
requests per week at the start to as many ^5 
1,000 a week. Analysis of approxima 
3,300 requests, about a month's volume 
showed that they came from every State. 
The analysis likewise revealed a disturbing 
lack of public information on shipping. 
There was evidenced, however, an encourag 
ing and widespread desire to learn. 

So far as is known, this kit is the only 
school assistance program of its size 
scope in the entire maritime industry. 
for conducting it have been small compared 
to the much more lavish outlays of other + 
dustries, many of which have long a 
nized the public interest to be served. dn 
the mutual benefits to be reaped, from edu 
cational assistance programs. e 

The maritime industry is second to none 
of these in its need for wide public — 
standing. This the institute recognizes; 
do many individual steamship companies 
which have demonstrated their convicti > 
by contributing their own publications t 
the merchant marine kit, £ 

The various pamphlets, sketches, ete. in 
cluded in the kit offer factual, historical, 89 
technical information that are of in ° 
anyone, pupil or adult, seeking knowledg? 
about the Nation's commercial shipping as 
and allied activities. Not only is the a 
useful in introducing young America to 
engaging story of the development 
activities of American shipping, but 
are articles and brochures of famous snipe 
of bygone days and of today; a handbook o. 
American-flag passenger ships; a me the 
marine primer whose story begins with a 
launching of America's first ship in 1607 un 8 
brings the history of America’s ship rd 
down to today, and other data on the Va" 
American maritime industry which has co cn 
tributed and is today contributing so MU 
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to the growth and security of our country. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute 
and its cooperating member lines are to be 
val tulated upon their initiation of this 
of uable educational service. It is a service 
3 importance to every person living in every 
—— Of the 48 States. Many of American ship- 
dans difficulties in the past, and even to- 

Y. have stemmed from the lack of under - 
n among our people, and sometimes 
Rane in places, of the need for and the 
cla mplishments of the American commer- 
aan fleet and its thousands of loyal officers 
kit men. I commend the merchant marine 

to pupils and adults alike, 


Federal School F unds Are Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 
to SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
or ne to the Congress the viewpoint 
with thinking in California, I am here- 
pe extending an editorial which ap- 
n in the Santa Rosa Press-Demo- 
1 on May 29, 1957. 
pee against the so-called school 
feat truction program because I did not 
2 there was equity in the Kelley bill 
Presented. I believe that such school 
that wuetion is a State obligation and 
5 such a program should be developed 
me local level. 
I the future when a bill is developed 
When t that it will be based on a formula 
its ie the State must come to the aid of 
ane ey Political subdivisions for assist- 
eral, efore any bill will provide for Fed- 
arana eee to that State. Iam firmly 
— Federal regulation of our school 
TE and the bill that we were called 
lave to vote on most certainly would 
er required a certain amount of Fed- 
Tre gien. 
tainty editorial follows, and it is cer- 
Bud Most thought provoking: 
ERAL SCHOOL Funps Are Not THE 
‘ori ANSWER i 
Write th historians of a future generation 
ably wut history of this decade, they prob- 
the anes mark it down as the era when 
fereq 15 e population of a great nation suf - 
for en that you get something 
ere have been tacular delusi t 
t spectacular delusions o 
“se 222 in the past, always followed by 
oe busts and paying of the 
Sh 2 never on such a universal scale. 
nd it on a level as close to home as 
tient ee store, where housewives obtain 
the B stamps with their purchases. Since 
28 s only source of income is his cus- 
tame they naturally pay the cot of the 
stampe and the merchandise which the 
ting 9 But they think they're get- 
ese ething for nothing. 
on the this national craze is encountered 
tional d scale, ot course, is in the Na- 
Bood r vernment. Everybody moans, with 
ing b cason, that Federal taxes are a crush- 
anything 5e Yet everybody still thinks that 
It ts you get from Uncle Sam is free. 
put Unah up whether the Congress will 
finance Sam in the business of helping 
nen new school buildings. The propo- 
their are now urging that everyone write 
ing 3 tors and Representatives demand - 
People w este tie Rapes for every thousand 
Only o obediently do so, there will be 
to = des who will write asking the lawmakers 
commonsense and defeat the proposal, 
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Federal ald In financing public-school 
buildings would accomplish nothing that the 
States, counties, and local districts could 
not do better at less expense. It would 
simply create one more bureau to take out 
its own cost of operation before returning 
part of the money to the taxpayers who were 
relieved of the money in the first place. 

But this hocus-pocus is not as simple as 
taking a dollar from you as a California 
taxpayer, keeping a dime for expenses and 
returning 90 cents to you as a subsidy for 
new school buildings. 

States which could pay for school buildings 
but have been too niggardly to do so would, 
instead, recelve Federal funds collected in 
other States which already have decent 
school buildings—and will be paying local 
taxes for the next 20 years or so to retire the 
bonds that built them. 

Californians, who have spent hundreds of 
millions for new schools, and whose children 
will still be paying the bill, would continue 
to pay for their own schools—and also pay 
the cost of bringing Mississippi schools up 
to something approaching a decent stand- 
ard. 

Yet we still think there’s such a thing as 
getting something for nothing. 


Federal Employee Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an effec- 
tive guest editorial from the Oregon 
Journal of Portland, of July 24, 1957, 
written by Mr. H. A. O'Neal of Milwau- 
kie, Oreg. Mr. ONeal, a retired em- 
ployee of the United States Government, 
makes vividly clear in this article why 
an increase in retirement annuities for 
former employees is fully justified and 
merited. 

The facts presented by Mr. O'Neal also 
serve to demonstrate why I took an ac- 
tive part—both in our retirement sub- 
committee and in the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee—in helping 
to bring about favorable action on the 
Carlson bill to increase Federal employee 
retirement benefits, as recommended by 
the National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in the 
Senate, I ask that the entire article by 
Mr. O'Neal appear in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RERED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN Nrro OF 
LIVING FUNDS 
(By H. A. O'Neal) 

This article has to do with some 250,000 
retired United States civil-service employees. 
This is an extremely heterogeneous group of 
men and women, some single, but the ma- 
jority is composed of men with wives and 
in frequent cases with other dependents. 

With a few exceptions, when these people 
reach retirement age, in general 65 to 70 
years, they no longer recelve the compensa- 
tion which they have been accustomed to, 
but are given a retirement pension which at 
best is grossly inadequate and, in many 
cases, is so small that only bare existence is 
possible, 
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In the above group of about 250,000 re- 
tirees, the record shows that some 40.000 of 
them receive only approximately $50 a 
month, another 53,000 recelve between $50 
and $100 a month, and a third group of 
44,000 receive from $100 to $150 a month. 

It would appear that $4,500 could be as- 
sumed to be a minimum salary, therefore 
the compensation of those in the $100 to 
$150 group is reduced to one third of the 
accustomed amount and those in the still 
lower brackets are even more severely af- 
fected, yet in the face of this, the cost of 
living steadily increases, taxes increase, in- 
surance increases, and after age 65 or 70, 
7 — 1 are bound to rise. 

at standard of livin; 
retirees 8 g can the above 

record shows that these 250 
civil-service employees, now in 8 
of 65 to the high 90's, all retired prior to 
October 1, 1956. They are the retirees whose 
financial circumstances have here been 
described. They are the group that the sec- 
ond session of the 84th Congress (refused 
falled, neglected, use any word you want to) 
ee not give aid to, and here is the reason 
why: 

Bills were introduced in that sessi 
the 84th Congress to increase the eee 
benefits of the above retirees. Such a bill 
passed the Senate unanimously, was sent to 
the House, where it died when Congress ad- 
journed, because the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service would 
not hold a hearing on it. The outcome re- 
sulting from the nonpassage of this bill ts 
made the more discriminatory and inequi- 
table because of the enactment by the same 
Congress of a law increasing by about 25 
percent the retirement benefits of civil serv- 
3 who would retire after October 

Thus, the final result means that for en 
$1,000 received by an employee retteina bee 
tore October 1, 1956, this same employee, if 
retiring after that date, would receive about 
$1,330. Another example of this gross injus- 
tice would work out something like this: 

If one on a $4,000 salary, with 25 years 
service, retired before October 1, 1956, he 
would receive about $1,500 a year; however, 
if he retired after October 1, 1956, he would 
receive about $1,950 a year. 

Now, on July 1, 1957, 7 months later, the 
employee who retired before October 1, 1956, 
is still receiving only the same $1,500 a year, 
yet those employees who have retired since 
October 1, 1956, have all retired on the in- 
creased rates. This prompts the question, 
what is to be the future of these 250,000 
retirees? 

More than 100 bills have been introduced 
in the Congress to rectify this shameful neg- 
lect, yet to date absolutely no action has 
been taken. 

How would you, and you, and you, like to 
be one of these 250,000? Could you maintain 
a decent standard of living on thcir income? 

One fact stands out above all others: 


These retirees pass to the great beyond at 
the rate of about 1,000 a month, which 
means that some 9,000 or 10,000 have already 
passed on since October 1, 1956, without 
having been given the consideration which 
was justly theirs. 


Nickerson’s Fate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 


cently court-martial proceedings wero 
held for Col, John C, Nickerson with 
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reference to some of the missile projects. 
As an outcome of that court-martial 
Colonel Nickerson has been assigned to 
a very low rating position in the Canal 
Zone—virtually banished, The Birming- 
ham News had a very brief editorial on 
July 27, entitled “Nickerson's Fate,” 
which states the situation quite well. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NIcKERSON's FATE 

The Army has ordered Col. John C. Nicker- 
son to the Panama Canal Zone. He will 
have a routine, menial engineering job. He 
can't command anybody for a year. When 
he gets to the zone, he has the very lowest 
priority for housing—any shavetail can get 
quarters before Nickerson can. 

This is an ugly piece of business, even 
if Nickerson did commit a grave error. The 
Army now is deliberately trying to humili- 
ate the man. He would be far better off if 
he resigned his commission. With his mis- 
sile knowledge the man can serve his country 
in private industry. 

The Army's decision is puerile, 


The Path to Mental Slavery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial entitled “The Path to Mental 
Slavery,” from the July 25, 1957, issue of 
the De Kalb New Era, of Decatur, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue PATH To MENTAL SLAVERY 

A diligent search of the English language 
fails to reveal words strong enough to ex- 
press the childish silliness of the three big 
networks in their refusal to permit, as writ- 
ten, the rendition over radio and television 
of such songs as those written by Stephen 
Foster. Such songs are edited to eliminate 
such words as “darkies, massa, mammy, and 
Old Black Joe,” The reason given for this 
farcical action is that such words “are offen- 
sive to a large segment of the people.” 

Really now, how far are we going to carry 
this thing? What sort of a life are we going 
to be called upon to live if things continue 
in such a trend? 

Such songs depict the life of a people. 
These words are words of love and honor. 
They reflect on no one, but honor their sub- 
jects and perpetuate them in the hearts of 
the American people. Any people, any race, 
would ordinarily be proud of such a place 
in history and more especially in the hearts 
of another people, And yet they are being 
censored and inane words substituted that 
entirely take away from the context the 
true meaning and the soulful expressions 
of a day that is gone. 

These songs are the truest examples of 
American folklore. Yet all that is destroyed. 
The songs must be modernized. They must 
be streamlined. They must be destroyed 
to meet the whims of moderninity. What 
manner of thinking is this? Are the Ameri- 
can people becoming so modern that they 
must destroy all that has gone before them? 
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Are groups becoming sọ demanding as to be 
offended at tradition? Are they becoming 
s0 narrow that they are losing contact with 
the sweetness of the soul? Are they putting 
all emphasis, all thought and all direction 
on the cynic’s view, that all things are hem- 
ming them in and restricting their rights? 

To preserve our heritage, the heritage of 
all races and creeds is not to be laughed off 
as sentimentalism. Such things go deep 
into the roots of any people. Destroy these 
things, and we destroy the basic things of 
life. The censorship of such songs as 
Stephen Foster wrote perhaps is an unim- 
portant and trivial thing in itself. But it is 
the thinking and the feeling back of such 
actions that is of the gravest importance. 

This is dictatorship, and no less, More 
and more the encroachments are edging their 
way into our private lives, our thinking and 
our very souls. How far will it go before 
we are sold into slavery? 


Patching Holes in United States Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as Senators know, there has been con- 
siderable debate of late concerning the 
policy of our Government in handling 
news—a debate which thoughtful citi- 
zens have followed with great interest. 
An interesting article on this topic, which 
was written by Jim Bishop, appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on Mon- 
day, July 22. I believe that his analysis 
warrants the thoughtful attention of all 
who are concerned with this important 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Bishop’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PATCHING HOLES IN UNITED STATES SECURITY 
(By Jim Bishop) t 

The easiest country for a spy is the United 
States. This is so for several reasons. One 
is that this is a polyglot nation with millions 
of people who have secondary loyalties. An- 
other is that hundreds of thousands of ofi- 
cers of our Government have the power to 
stamp anything secret—including a box of 
paper clips—and the word secret is a joke. 
Third, the punishment for being caught 
spying in peacetime is seldom harsh, Fourth, 
we have no central security agency. 

In any other country except Great Britain, 
security is a unified job handled by one 
department under the head of the Nation. 
It is the job of this department to screen 
employees in sensitive work for loyalty; to 
track and trap foreign agents; to deal with 
the press. In America, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation checks the loyalty of sus- 
pects and ferrets spies; the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency spies on other nations and for- 
wards its findings to the interested depart- 
ment here; each Government department 
has its own press section to tell, or withhold, 
secrets from the newspaper reporters. 

A few days ago I finished a series of articles 
on missiles. Every word of it was cleared by 
three governmental sections. This was done 
at my insistence for two reasons: (1) I don't 
want to reveal secrets, even unconsciously; 
(2) the press information sections of the 
Air Force, the Navy, and the Army haye kept 
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me from writing colossal blunders for the 

past 14 years by suggesting that certain 

brilliant deductions of mine be erased, 
WRIGHT STATEMENT CITED 

Last week, according to Newsweek, Lawyer 
Loyd Wright of Los Angeles, in a 
from his Commission on Government Se- 
curity, charged that, on occasion, the United 
States has been betrayed by the press. The 
newspapers, which are always sensitive to 
blanket criticism, jumped behind the type 
writer barricades and clackety-clacked Mr. 
Wright to death. 

My feelings, having worked with the men 
in the Pentagon for @ long time, is that the 
charge is probably true. In a few instances 
reporters have decided not to hold onto & 807 
called hot story for fear that it would be 
leaked to a competitor. In other cases, 4 
rival Government agency deliberately le 
the Information to a writer and urged him to 
use it, In the majority of cases, the re- 
porter, having been armed with, let us sag, 
two given facts, deduced a third which, on 
publication, got everybody into trouble. 

I don't think that any full-time reporter 
ever tried to hurt this country. 

The serious betrayals of secrets, in every 
instance, had nothing to do with the press. 
When Sgt. David Greenglass walked out of 
Los Alamos, he carried with him a mental 
blueprint of the trigger for the atomic bomb- 
If the scientists standing near his workbench 
had kept their lips buttoned, Greenglas® 
would not have been able to give the secret 
to a Soviet courier, 

In the case of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, who gave 
Russia a blueprint for the making of 
bomb. British security was lax. The 
at Harwell had a report that Fuchs had bee? 
a German Communist. They took no action 
on the matter and, when Fuchs came heres 
indorsed him to our security officers. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS 


Good stories are every reporter’s business. 
The hotter the better. There will be no real 
security on the editorial side of the qu! 
until President Eisenhower appoints 
agency with power to clear all. sensitive 
material, no matter what department it con- 
cerns. Let the one agency be a cl 
house for all Government information. 

It cannot be worse than the current 5y% 
tem—or lack of it. 

A security check could be run on each 
reporter who deals with this agency. Whe? 
he is cleared, he could be given access to 
lower echelon material marked “secret” to 
condition his thinking in writing stories an 
allied subjects, I would have no objection 
to being photographed and fingerprint’ 
and given an identification card if, in re- 
turn, I was assured of better guidance in the 
gathering of material for stories. 

If the agency could read and clear mate 
rial quickly, all such writers, I am sure, 
would be willing to have the stories screened 
before publication. It might be good to psy 
such reporters $1 a year and make them parts 
time Government workers so that they woul 
be subject to the laws covering betrayal 
secret information. 

It’s harsh for us, but it would force both 
sides to be more responsible. 


Shipbuilding Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Journal of Commerce, which has always 
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devoted much attention to, and has 
Strongly espoused the interests of, this 
Nation’s commercial shipping, is vastly 
Concerned about the outlook for vessel 
Construction and Government’s partici- 
Pation in the vessel-replacement pro- 


An editorial in the issue of July 26, 
1957, entitled “Shipbuilding Funds,” 
Written by its very competent shipping 
expert, Mr. Edward P. Tastrom, presents 

e facts with clarity and force. I ask 
Unanimous consent that the editorial 
from the Journal of Commerce be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING FUNDS 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 
tone question of shipbuilding appropria- 
ian to ald American-fiag operators in their 

Ng-range fleet-replacement program is 
agaln in the news this week. 

* tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, 
tifying before a House committee, ad- 
Mitted he was trying to make up his mind 
er to ask for a limited’ additional ap- 
Propriation to provide for construction of 

Sister ship to the United States as a re- 
Placement for the America, or go along with 
is both inside and outside the admin- 
1 tration for economy in Government spend- 
3 Right now, the prospects that the Sec- 

tary will seek new funds seem dim. 

The following day, the subsidized lines, 
of are vitally interested in this question 
a Seot modernization, expressed concern in 

tter to Secretary Weeks that the cuts 
e in shipbuilding funds this year may 
be remtored in the 1959 budget, now in 
m. 
cam concern is well founded and the 
dulden to secure restoration of ship- 
lees ding appropriations to carry out the 
Boon ange plans cannot get underway too 


wats long-range shipbuilding program, 
timately to involve some 83 billion of new 
®ssels, is based upon the recommendations 
— by the Maritime Administration (a 
fol, on of Secretary Weeks’ Department), 
the ine lengthy congressional hearings on 
1 ta lect and special governmental studies. 
tn Purpose is to keep our merchant fleet 
deere class condition, both for trade and 
Atlon 8, in recognition of our dominant po- 
tien as a world power accounting for nearly 
mi 8 a all 9 sian and com- 
e e defense 
the free world. niece hs 
Mili. cost of this program was to be $120 
— — & year, involving the construction of 
Ww. PS annually. 
ell, it got off the ground for one round 
— early this year, the lightning 
nippi The White House started things by 
to thas Off $25 million which it transferred 
Spec 100 Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
uses, Then the House Appropriations 
mi ttee sheared off $92 million, leaving $3 
on in new appropriations of the $120 
sought in the 1958 budget. 
action Shipping industry did not oppose this 
Eaka with any great vigor, though we felt 
uld have restated its position on a 
and had that had been so carefully screened 
ment the merit of Government indorse- 
ās vital to our commerce and defense. 
e fact that $108 million remained unex- 
t 5 in the previous year’s budget should 
men ia Weighed as heavily with shipping 
apparen deciding what should be done, as 
er tly was the case. 


as it 


ae Setting started. As we observed at the 
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time (though it never got into print), 
“When Congress next year considers funds 
for fiscal 1959 it will be dealing, in so far as 
shipbuilding is concerned, with a shelved 
program. If economy is still the rule of the 
day, the chances of getting the long-range 
funds restored will be considerably dimmed.” 

This could very well be the case, on the 
basis of this week's developments, unless 
active steps are taken to recover the lost 
ground, 

The carryover should no longer prove a 
bugaboo since all the funds by now have been 
earmarked and are in the process of getting 
committed, 


Reporting and Disclosure of Welfare and 
Pension Fund Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
telegram I have received from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Accountants: 
This important organization, to my 
gratification, has sent this telegram in 
support of S. 2175, a bill introduced by 
myself to require the registration, re- 
porting, and disclosure of welfare and 
pension fund plans. The same wire has 
gone to Representative Perer FRELING- 
HUYSEN, JR., sponsor of H. R. 7802, a com- 
panion bill introduced in the House. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Tonk, N. ., July 25, 1957, 
Senator Irvine M. Ives, i 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 
Hon. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 
The House of Representatives, 
House Office Building: 

After careful study of S. 2175 and H. R. 
7802, identical bills which you are sponsoring 
in the Senate and House respectively, the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants wishes to go on record as support- 
ing the principle of this proposed legislation. 
In the Judgment of the institute the objec- 
tives of these bills are clearly in the broad 
public interest. 

The half-million employee welfare and 
pension benefit plans in existence today con- 
stitute for more than 75 million Americans— 
nearly half of our entire population—a pro- 
tection against the misfortunes of life and 
the uncertainties of advanced age. They 
offer security and peace of mind and thus 
help to minimize the risks that were once 
thought to be the price of opportunity in 
a free economy. They encourage economic 
expansion and human progress by making it 
possible for people to use their present in- 
comes to improve living standards without 
undue concern for their future welfare, 
They help demonstrate that by the wise man- 
agement of their own social institutions 
people can provide adequately for their 
needs without excessive dependence upon 
governmental organization. 

It is entirely likely that the vast major- 
ity of existing employee welfare and pen- 
sion funds are being administered respon- 
sibly and honestly and that the trustees of 
these funds are conscientious men who have 
a keen awareness of their responsibilities to- 
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ward the beneficiaries, whether the funds 
are administered by unions, by mangement, 
or jointly. But no one really knows how 
well they are being administered. 

The financial resources of these funds have 
become so large, and the number of direct 
and collateral beneficiaries so vast that uni- 
formly high standards of responsibility and 
accountability seem absolutely essential. In 
both size and scope enrployee pension and 
welfare funds have become a vital part of 
the national economy. Their assets consti- 
tute one of the largest existing pools of pri- 
vate capital. As time passes and many more 
million workers and their families become 
participants, the place of such funds in the 
economic framework of our society will take 
on increasing significance. The necessity 


for statutory standards of responsibility and 
accountability seems clear. 

Any institution which directly affects the 
welfare and security of half our population, 
to say nothing of its impact upon the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation as a whole, is clearly 
affected with the public interest. Present 
safeguards—voluntary, Federal, and State— 
are insufficient protection of the public in- 
terest. 

‘The proposed legislation seems a wise mid- 
dle road between voluntary self-discipline 
and regulatory controls. It devises a rem- 
edy which is not only adequate to the need, 
but one which respects the ability of peo- 
ple to safeguard their own interests through 
the exercise of individual responsibility and 
their individual rights. p 

Furthermore, in the institute's views, there 
is nothing in this legislation to suggest a 
punitive motive. It could not be argued with 
validity, for example, that Congress would 
be seeking to punish the trustees of funds 
if an audit of their financial statements 
were required by law. Business firms, in 
order to sell securities in interstate com- 
merce or through the mails, or to list their 
securities on a national securities exchange, 
have long been required to have their finan- 
cial statements audited—to provide investors 
with an independent expert review of repre- 
sentations in financial statements. Even in 
the absence of legal compulsion thousands 
of business and nonprofit institutions regu- 
larly open their books to independent audits 
as an accepted practice of sound manage- 
ment, 

For these reasons the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants endorses the 
purposes and principles of the proposed leg- 
islation. 

Marquis G. EATON, 
President, American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


The Civil-Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “We Must Avoid the Extremes,” 
published in the Asheville Citizen-Times 
of Asheville, N. C., July 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Must Avom THE EXTREMES 

‘Tradition and long custom hold the South 
to the old ways of life; but, if the South is 
not pressed too hard by agitators and by 
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Grastic Federal legislation, the South will 
make, and is making, adjustment to new 
ways of life. 

Historic events of 1 day, July 23, confirm 
this generalization. For on that day a jury 
of Tennessee citizens and three North Caro- 
lina school boards made history which fits 
into the developing record of the new South. 

The Tennessee jury verdict utterly refutes 
the main theory and the assertion upon 
which the administration's civil-rights bin 
was drafted. 

That theory is that southern juries will 
not convict when the trial in any way con- 
cerns the problem of segregation. 

The voluntary action of the 3 school boards 
of Charlotte, Winston-Salem, and Greens- 
boro, assigning a total of 12 Negro students 
to former ali-white school, demonstrates the 
reasonable possibilities of a sound, just, and 
fiexiblé school law placing responsibility for 
the future of the public schools upon local 
school officials and local communities. 

The 3 boards rejected the petitions of 41 
Negro students. 

The jury in the Federal court of Judge 
Robert Taylor, a Tennesseean, convicted seg- 
regation agitator John Kasper and six citi- 
z2ns of Clinton, Tenn, for criminal con- 
tempt of court. The defendants were 

with willful violation of a court 
order forbidding any interference with the 
lawful integration of Clinton High School. 

Thus, as Judge Taylor said in his charge 
to the jury, the issue of integration was 
not on trial. Yet the defense counsel vir- 
tually rested their case on appeals to the 
jury to uphold the southern way of life. 

How did the action of the three school 
boards come about? For the feelings of 
Tar Heels on such matters are close to similar 
‘feelings among the peoples of the States in 
the lower South where there is as yet no 
sign of integration in the schools. 

The answer: confronted by the school 
crisis created by the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in 1954, North Carolina chose to meet 
the issue in good faith, Through the joint 
deliberations of the State school advisory 
committee and the general assembly, the 
Pupil Assignment Act was adopted. 

In the words of State superintendent of 
public instruction Charles F. Carroll, this 
statute “imposes upon each local school 
board the moral and legal obligation to act 
in good faith, and with appropriate regard 
for the best interests of all concerned.” 

The law can operate with flexibility. It 
has alternatives for parents and students 
objecting to a given school assignment. But 
the act does not countenance assignment on 
the basis of race alone. 

There was opposition to the enactment of 
the law. Loud voices called for resistance 
to the Court's ruling. It was proposed that 
the public schools be replaced by a so-called 
and legally dubious State system of private 
schools. 

Statesmanship and good falth, however, 
prevailed in the general assembly. And 
among the people in general there was a 
willingness to go along, to experiment with 
ways to preserve, above all else, the school 
system that had been established by toil 
and sacrifice, 

It was in this spirit, with this background 
of State history since May 1954, that the 
three school boards acted, in good conscience 
and after earnest deliberation, 

Experiment, effort, and error—doubtless 
the future course of the public schools in 
this new era of world and American history 
will not be always smooth or happy. $ 

But the old north State, in the main, 
throughout its history has sought to follow 
a good course avoiding extremes of action in 
the quest for orderly advancement. 

And this indeed seems to be the explana- 
tion why our American representative de- 
mocracy has outlived Europe's predictions 
of disaster at the birth of this Nation. 
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Despite recurring crises, this democratic 
Republic has never long wandered away from 
the middie way between the rocks, Thus 
the ship of state has not foundered in furi- 
ous seas of political and social storm. 

It would be well now for the more militant 
advocates of the civil rights bill to remember 
this red thread running through the cloth of 
our national history. Avoid the extremes, 
holding a middle way in good faith and firm 
will. 


Racial Relationships in Housing in New 
York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
advertisement from the New York Times 
of Monday, July 29, 1957, regarding racial 
relationships in housing in the city of 
New York, which I believe points up that, 
whether a racial problem be in the South, 
West, or in New York City in the North, 
people of different racial or color lines 
cannot be compelled to integrate if they 
do not so desire, 

Task that this advertisement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tenants: Ir Is Ur to You To PROTECT Your 
INTEREST IN New YORK CITY as A PLACE IN 
Wuicu You Wiss To Live 


Some weeks ago the city council considered 
a proposed law that would have compelled 
owners and managers of private apartment 
houses to rent apartments to tenants with- 
out regard to color or race or national origin, 
and regardless of the wishes of the tenants 
already occupying the buildings. 

When tenants realized the meaning of this 
proposed law, they sent letters of protest by 
the thousands to Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
and to Joseph T. Sharkey, majority leader of 
the city council. As a result of this flood 
of letters the project was put aside by its 
political backers. 

In the meantime, those who favor such 
totalitarian legislation have forced out an 
amended bill which they now intend to ram 
through the city’s legislative process unless 
tenants again take the trouble to write in 
protest to the mayor, and to Mr. Sharkey. 
Accordingly, you are urged to again write 
letters of protest and address them to the 
payo and Mr. Sharkey at city hall, New York 

Th. Ey 

Owners of private apartment buildings 
now have the right to rent to tenants whom 
they regard as acceptable neighbors for their 
existing tenants. This bill would deprive 
them of that right and compel them to take 
new tenants whose presence may not be 
agreeable to present tenants. Under this 
compulsory renting law, as vacancies occur in 
private apartment buildings, present ten- 
ants thus would be required to share their 
apartment buildings with new tenants whom 
they may not prefer. This is an unwarrant- 
ed invasion of private rights. 

The people of New York City have a long 
record of mutual toleration and respect. The 
Many races that make up our population 
have every right to associate freely under 
existing law, and they do associate freely. 
But to bring about compulsory association 
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by applying the force of law to owners and 
managers of private apartment houses is aD 
entirely different thing. Compulsion would 
change the fundamental basis of racial re- 
lationships within the city. The results 
could be unfortunate. For, what New 
Yorkers—all Americans, for that matter— 
are glad and willing to do in their private 
racial relationships as an act of free as- 
sociation, they will resist doing under the 
compulsion of legal force. This pro 

law, we genuinely believe, will do more harm 
to racial relationships than anything else 
conceivably could. 

The proposed Jaw would cause many more 
families to leave the city. It would depress 
real-estate values. It would affect the basis 
of the city’s taxation and its credit. It 
would undo much of the success we have 
had in amicable living. 

If you oppose this bill—the Sharkey- 
Brown-Isaacs bill—write at once and tell 
Mayor Wagner that you do. 

BROOKLYN REAL Estate BOARD, INC. 
LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE BOARD, INC. 
REAL ESTATE BOARD OF THE BRONX, INC. 
REAL ESTATE BOARD or New YORK, INC. 
STATEN ISLAND REAL ESTATE BOARD, INC. 


Pakistani Urges U. N. Police Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of July 26, 1957, 
there was published a news article under 
the heading “Pakistani Urges U. N. Police 
Force.” The article refers to a state- 
ment of the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
There is pending on the Calendar in the 
Senate, a Senate resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate in favor of & 
permanent U. N. police force. I believe 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan has 
rendered a fine statement in support of 
such a move, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

PAKISTANT URGES U. N. POLICE FoRCE—PERMA" 
NENT TROOP Untr Woutp HELP SPEED DIS- 
ARMAMENT, SUBRAWARDY Sars HERE 
Untrep Nations, N. Y., July 28.—Establish- 

ment of a permanent United Nations force 

for “preventive policing” would help expe- 
dite disarmament, Prime Minister Huseyn 

Shaheed Suhrawardy, of Pakistan, asse 

today. He declared that the best guaranty 

of international peace lay in enhancing the 
prestige of the world organization. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, in a radio broadcast from 
the United Nations headquarters, also ex- 
pressed hope for the abandonment of nuclear 
weapons. He said he was. confident that 
those who control the sources of nuclear 
energy would “make the right choice” in 
directing its potential toward constructive 
rather than destructive ends. 

The United Nations entered its most effec- 
tive phase in 1956, Mr. Suhrawardy sta 
when it “decided to act swiftly and power 
fully, and succeeded in preventing a confla- 
gration in the Middle Fast.” That one action 
alone has justified the organization's exist- 
ence, he said. 
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Both in his formal address and in a press 
Conference later, the Prime Minister voiced 
a conviction that the only element lacking 
for pacific settlement of many major world 
Problems was good will. 

SOLUTION FOR ISRAELI PROBLEMS 

Even the problems between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors can be adjusted peacefully, 

© said, provided that one of the larger and 
more influential nations undertake to open 
negotiations between the two sides. In the 
Process, Mr. Suhrawardy conceded, the inter- 
Mediary “would certainly get his fingers 
burned.” 

His own Government, he told a questioner, 
has no intention of attempting such a role. 

Pakistan has been charged with aggressive 
Gesigns because of her membership in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and the 
Baghdad Pact, Mr. Suhrawardy said. He re- 
iterated that Pakistan had entered into these 
Alllances “with one intention alone, namely, 
to defend peace.” 


The Fight for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the edi- 
torial entitled “The Fight for Survival,” 

rom the July 25, 1957, issue of the De 
Kalb New Era, of Decatur, Ga. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FICHT ror SURVIVAL 


8 The efficient machinery of the United 
tates Senate—the greatest deliberative body 
85 farth—has come to a tortuous and creak- 
one halt. The highest legislative chamber 
l Our Government is paralyzed., Proposed 
peslation, much of it good, has been pigeon- 
. All business has ceased, and two 
Pposing forces are desperately marshaling 
Tanks. ‘The reason for this paralysis is the 
Civil-rights bill, 
uch a bill is no new proposal in this 
try. The introduction of a similar 
8 ure is annual affair. We have even 
The enced a civil-rights measure in action. 
Was immediately following the War 
Between the States. i 


ies inl law was the order of the day. The 
5 t of habeas corpus, an institution as old 
fu tagna Carta, was suspended. Summary 
or Sments and the suspension of all rules 
evidence were commonplace experiences, 
e right of trial by jury was abolished. 
in € Government became a Government by 
Junction and arbitrary power. These were 
557 days of the carpetbaggers, the days of 
and 1. the days of incredible corruption 
whi agonizing suffering. These were days 
85 this country, the North and the South, 
upon now with a feeling of shame. 

“se were the days of civil-rights rule. 
legis considering this matter of civil-rights 
i lation, we are altogether too prone to 
trict our view to one narrow interpreta- 
25 and usually that is ot very inflammatory 
se controversial nature. But the issue goes 
Pla wie than any one phase unless we 
tos ider the one great phase—the destruc- 
and of our Government as we know it 
a the abolition of our rights and free- 
Sere The really great question involyed is 

tes rights. 

Pets Constitution Is very clear and simple 
this matter. It clearly says that the Fed- 
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eral Government has no powers not dele- 
gated to it by the States. State sovereignty 
is the pillar of our Government. 

In 1952, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, when 
he was running for the Presidency, made the 
following fundamental statement: 

“The Federal Government did not create 
the States of this Republic. The States 
created the Federal Government. The cre- 
ation should not supersede the creator. For 
if the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of government loses its meaning, and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national state in which the seeds of auto- 
cracy can take root and grow.” 

Again in 1953 he spoke these words: 

“I am here because of my indestructible 
conviction that unless we preserve in this 
country the place of State government with 
the power of authority, the responsibilities 
and the revenues necessary to discharge 
those responsibilities, then we are not going 
to have America as we have known it. We 
will have some other form of government.” 

These are truths which America has been 
taught since the travail of the Revolution- 
ary War. They are facts that have been 
instilled into us by our statesmen since our 
beginnings to the present time. They are 
the cornerstones upon which kas rested our 
way of life and our happiness for nearly two 
centuries, Our history has taught us the 
wisdom of their practice, and the one de- 
parture from these practices brought untold 
suffering to our people and shame upon our 
name as a Nation. : 

To forsake these truths now would be 
calamitous. To substitute for these facts 
social, political, and economical theories, 
prompted by the exigencical thinking of the 
time would be appalling. Life in these 
United States has been too sweet and pre- 
cious for us now to throw it all away and 
follow after the will-o’-the-wisp of fancy, 
conjecture and meaningless bait thrown 
out by groups who, caring nothing for any 
save themselves, fill our ears with prattlings 
and appealing needs. Here, right here in 
this country, there is an abundant chance 
for all groups to make good if they are sin- 
cere. There is a Constitution that protects. 
There are principles that are right. That 
protection and those principles will not 
countenance any group's being downtrodden. 

And so, what if the Senate has stalled? 
What if the work of that great legislative 
body is paralyzed? 

It is with deep gratitude that we see the 
friends of constitutional government, led by 
Senator Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, fight for what 
we all know is right and fair and just against 
those forces that in the name of civil rights 
seek to destroy us from within with no less 
diabolicalism than our enemies from with- 
out seek to destroy our Nation and our peo- 
ple’s happiness. The issues are not attached 
to the North or the South or the East or the 
West. They are Americanwide and free- 
domwide. The cause for which these men 
fight is the survival of our way of life. May 
they know that our prayers and our hopes are 
with them constantly, and our faith in their 
ultimate victory is unwavering and steadfast, 


A Subtle Lesson at Grand Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a fine tribute 
to the devoted men and women of the 
National Park Service as well as to the 
concept of preserving in national parks 
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the scenic, natural, and historical sites 
of our Nation is found in the New Leader 
article entitled “A Subtle Lesson at 
Grand Canyon.” It seems to me that 
Mr. William E. Bohn has done a splendid 
job of stating briefly the basic value of 
the park system: 
A BUBTLE Lesson at GRAND CANYON 
(By William E. Bohn) 


A million and thirty-six thousand visitors 
came to see the Grand Canyon last year. I 
asked Superintendent John 8. McLaughlin 
and Assistant Superintendent Charles E. 
Shavlin why these people come and what 
they do when they get here, They agreed 
that a lot of visitors conre to gawp and gape 
and then go home to boast to their friends 
that they have seen the Grand Canyon. But 
many, they said, gaze down the astonishing 
mile to the tossing waters of the Colorado 
River, stare across the 10 miles from rim to 
rim and find themselves shocked into awed 
attention. For the first time, it seemed, they 
realize what geology is. Before they turn 
back toward home, they may sit in on lec- 
tures very much like those usually given to 
college science classes, Oliver Goldsmith 
wrote about the visitors to the village church 
who came to scoff and remained to pray, 
Many of thèse lusty, car-driving Americans 
come to gaze and gawp and boast but remain 
to admire and understand. 

A lot of thought has been given to this 
business of luring the public toward under- 
standing. The park’s museum is a low stone 
building set upon the very verge of the can- 
yon. The wall toward the mighty gully is 
an unbroken sheet of glass, Along it there 
is a series of 15 binoculars, each one per- 
manently set in such a way as to give a view 
of some important feature of the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

We happened to stroll up to this place 
about half an hour before the lecture was 
to begin. The cars in the parking space were 
from most of the States of the Union and 
two or three Canadian provinces. There 
were a lot of trailers and a couple of buses, 
Inside there was the usual crowd—fathers 
and mothers with children of all ages, even 
babies, young married couples holding hands, 
and every other sort of vacationing group, 
But no matter how playful and jolly the 
vacationers might be, there was a constant 
line of quiet and intent people gazing 
through the glasses down into the depths of 
the great incision. 

Presently Betty Bartlett, a perky young 
woman in a park ranger’s uniform, stepped 
out against the shining wall of glass and 
began the lecture of the day. It was, of 
course, about the geological revelations visi- 
ble in the canyon's great walls. She ex- 
plained the five periods of geological time 
as brightly and pertinently as if she had been 
telling a fairy tale to a primary class. Then 
she went into the rather complicated process 
whereby the rocks of the area have been 
raised and the great cut for the passage of 
the water has been dredged out by the wild 
and irresistible Colorado River. And she did 
not neglect to tell her listeners that there 
are little grand canyons everywhere, that 
they can find the evidence of the geologic 
processes right around their own homes. 

When the talk was ended, the listeners did 
not disperse as I expected. The exhibits in 
the cases and on the walls of the museum 
attracted troops of eager viewers. Men and 
women, young and old, gaze at the fossil 
remains and samples of all the different 
sorts of rock exhibits in the exposed strata of 
the great canyon. A lusty junior shouted 
across the halls: “Hey, Maw, look. Here's 
the track of a dinosaur—and its only got 
three toes.“ And a stiff-looking farmer 
pointed out to his plump and hearty-looking 
dame the different sorts of rock which were 
on display. 

This was, of course, effective and widely 
aimed education, The curlosity and enthu- 
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siasm of boys and girls were being turned in 
the direction of science and productive 
thought. Old folks were being given an 
opportunity to fill in rifts in their educa- 
tion which had been left by the primitive 
facilities available during their youth. 

The next day we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Louis Schelback, the widely known and 
just naturally inspiring head of the Grand 
Canyon Scientific Staff. He was in a happy 
mood, for, as one of his assistants explained, 
his great dream had finally come true. There 
has just been completed a visitors’ center 
which is really a dream, a place where plea- 
sure and learning have been perfectly com- 
bined. I wish that all of the museum de- 
signers and directors in the country could 
see it. It is at once so beautiful, so informa- 
tive and so alive. The man who planned 
all of this smiled a warm smile and said: 
“You see, we must not make it too obvious 
that we are teaching.” 

To all three of the men whom I met at 
Grand Canyon Park I put a question which 
has been taking form in my mind: “How does 
the Government manage to get for its Park 
Service so many able and devoted men, men 
who obviously could draw much bigger sal- 
aries in other occupations? My informants 
agreed upon three good answers. In the first 
place, the National Park Service was estab- 
lished by Steve Mather and a group of de- 
voted men who surrounded him. Their 
spirit is still strong in the organization. In 
the second place, from the beginning, and to 
a certain extent now, the service has been 
manned by foresters—and foresters don't 
work for money, they know better. 


Alabama’s Oil Production Sets New 
Monthly Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Alabama’s oil production is steadily in- 
creasing month by month. In May, the 
last month for which figures are avail- 
able, oil production totaled almost 600,- 
c00 barrels—the most every produced in 
a single month. Additional wells are be- 
ing drilled, with three new ones just 
completed in the State’s largest field, 
Citronelle. 

With the demand for oil increasing 
almost daily, Alabama’s role should be- 
come progressively more and more im- 
portant in the months and years ahead. 
Under leave. heretofore granted, I am 
happy to insert an editorial from the 
Birmingham News of July 22, 1957, which 
R entitled “Alabama’s Oil Production 

ps 


ALABAMA'S OIL Propuction Ur 


Alabama is a long way yet from being a 
major oil-producing State, but output is 
climbing as new wells are drilied and brought 
into production, Three new wells were being 
completed last week in the Citronelle field 
in north Mobile County. If all are brought 
in as commercial producers, they will raise 
the total number of wells in that 2-year-old 
eld to 95. 

The State's oll production in May, accord- 
ing to Dr. Walter B. Jones, State oil and 
gas supervisor, was 500,981 barrels, a new 
monthly record. The figure compared with 
462,129 barrels in April and 230,880 barrels 
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in May a year ago. Leading in May output 
was the Citronelle field with 387,223 barrels, 
followed by the Pollard feld in Escambia 
County with 68,391 barrels, the Gilbertown 
field in Choctaw County with 36,540, and 
the Carlton field in Clarke County with 


8,826. 

Both United States and wofld demand for 
oll, of course, continues to grow each year. 
Domestic demand for crude petroleum, from 
which is derived some 2,000 other end prod- 
ucts besides gasoline, is currently running 
between 8 and 9 million barrels a day. Chase 
Manhattan Bank economists, who keep a 
sharp eye on the industry, now estimate that 
by 1967 domestic consumption will have risen 
to more than 14½ million barrels a day, 
while demand in the rest of the free world 
will be almost as high. 

The bank's economists expect that do- 
mestic sources in 1967 will be supplying 11 
million barrels daily and foreign sources 17 
million a day. American oil companies, it is 
anticipated, will have to spend some $73.5 
billion and foreign companies about $41.5 
billion in finding and developing new sources 
over the next 10 years. 

It will be hoped in Alabama that this State 
will be able to play an increasingly signifi- 
cant role in the expansion that lies abead 
for the industry. 


A Valorous Woman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a good 
and gentle woman from my home com- 
munity has recently been called away. 


While for the most part her charitable . 


endeavors benefited local people and in- 
stitutions, her influence was also felt in 
the larger area of international philan- 
thropies. She gave generously of her 
self, her strength, time and devotion. In 
the words of the following éditorial, that 
appeared in the American Jewish Post, 
of Paterson, N. J., Mrs. Anna J. Masko- 
witz was “a valorous woman”: 

Jewish tradition has popularized the trib- 
ute “eshes chayil” to symbolize the loftiest 
embodiment of Jew womanhood. The trans- 
lation “woman of valor” does not approxi- 
mate all the overtones which are implicit in 
the expression of esteem and reverence to a 
woman who best exemplifies the qualities of 
heart and soul glorified in Holy Script by 
King Solomon, as recorded in the Book of 
Proverbs. 

Anna Maskowitz, of sainted memory, was 
an “eshes chayil” in the fullest meaning of 
the term. She was a living definition of the 
exalted character of Jewish motherhood, 
which is equated with the highest ideals of 
love, self sacrifice, an all absorbing dedica- 
tion to the promotion of health and the 
happiness of all of God's children, who were 
her children. In her heart there was room 
for all the distressed and the forlorn, of all 
peoples, and she was happiest only when she 
could bring them a full measure of happiness 
by laboring day and night for the upbuilding 
of the temples of mercy, the welfare insti- 
tutions in our community. 

Anna Maskowitz has left an Indelible Im- 
press upon the annals of the city of Paterson. 
It is safe to say that all the worthy institu- 
tions with which she was identified would 
not have enjoyed such outstanding achleve- 
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ments without the dynamic, irresistibly im- 
pelling stimulation of a woman with a reso- 
lute will who would never take “No” for an 
answer whenever charity was involved. 

Paterson has been blessed by her life in 
our midst and will forever be indebted to her 
for her signal benefactions, 


Parochial Schools Save Boston $15 
Million in Taxes Annually 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very factual and illum- 
inating statement made by Mr. Emmett 
Kelly, an assistant assessor for the city of 
Boston, on the contribution made by the 
Catholic schools in the city of Boston, 
and the substantial savings of millions of 
dollars to the taxpayers yearly in the 
capital city of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 

This article appeared in the Boston 
Pilot on July 27, 1957, and is as follows: 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS Save BOSTON $15 MILLION 

IN TAXES ANNUALLY 
(By Emmett Kelly) 

(Editor's Note.—A resident of East Bos- 
ton, Mr. Kelly is an assistant assessor for thé 
city of Boston. The present article is pre- 
sented as an interesting sidelight on the 
forthcoming announcement of Boston's new 
tax rate.) 

Taxpayers sometimes forget to count thelr 
blessings. The miscalculation often occurs 
because the blessings are in disguise. Among 
these blessings are tax savings which are even 
less obvious than hidden taxes. 

In the realm of real-estaté taxation, Cath- 
olle schools operated at a great personal sacri- 
fice by churchgoers must be calculated as 4 
benefaction to the community, 

In Boston, the hub of taxation, Catholic 
schools are a deterent to a higher tax rate bY 
saving the taxpayers 615 million annually, 
In effect, it is a financial contribution to ® 
better public-school system. The existence 
of Catholic schools alleviate an already tax- 
burdened community of a greater and per- 
haps financially crushing school problem. 

The 1956 public-school budget was ap- 
proximately $30 million, providing for 83,000 
pupils, at per capita cost of $360. The pa- 
rochial school pupils numbered 43,000, fig- 
ured at the same per capita rate, would indi- 
cate a cost of $15 million if educated by the 
city. Since $1 million in the Boston budget 
equates to 66 cents in the tax rate, $15 mil- 
lion budget dollars is the proximate equiva- 
lent of $10 in the tax rate. This indicates 
that a home assessed for $7,000 has a tax sav- 
ing of $70. A business property assessed for 
$1 million, has a tax saving of 510,000. This 
represents a substantial saving of 12 percent 
in taxes on every unit of taxable property: 
real and personal, in the city, 

This taxsaving is the equivalent of un 
amount the city expected in revenue from 
Gov. Foster Furcolo’s proposed sales tax. 

The $15 million tax saving figure is three 
times greater than real estate taxation ex- 
pected by the city from the Prudential de- 
velopment rightly acclaimed as an econ 
boom for Boston. The $100 million develop~ 
ment with an assessed valuation of $65 mil- 
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lon at present rates would produce an ap- 
ted tax of $5,115,500, 

What does $15 million represent in the tax 
Structure of Boston? It is the proximate 
*quivalent of the total real estate tax levy 

the following areas: 

Valuation—Ward 7, $26,500,000; ward 8, 
828,100,000; ward 9, $24,500,000; ward 10, 
$18,600,000; ward 11, $24,100,000; ward 12, 
$30,000,000; and ward 13, $23,500,000. 

In these areas there is a real estate taxable 
Yaluation of $174 million with a total tax 

of approximately $14 million. 

The $15 million Catholic school cost is the 

ximate equivalent of the costs of running 
the following municipal departments and 
ligations: 

Debt service, $6,900,000; pension system, 
$2,700,000; MTA deficit, 4,900,000. 
th is the Boston picture. But what of 

è entire archdiocese? The archdiocesan 
stem of schools is the largest in New Eng- 
land, one and a half times as large in num- 
ber of pupils as the largest municipal public 

l system in Massachusetts, and one of 
chi, largest school systems, public or paro- 
al in the entire country. 
Phase, expansion since 1944 fs phenomenal 
ue to the foresight and geal of Archbishop 
Ca ng and his plan that wherever possible 
tholics would have the opportunity to 
attend their church schools, It is a signifi- 
ee Plan in light of his archiepisccpal 
Otto: “That they may know Thee.” 
SCHOOLS INCREASE 


Fain total enrollment of archdiocesan 

in Cols in 1944 was 102,000. The enrollment 

1956 showed a 46 percent increase bring- 

the the total to 149,000. In the same period 

© number of schools was increased by 21 
nt from 280 to 338. 

An excerpt from an article in the Pilot by 
— L. Sparks of the archdiocesan depart- 
9 of education, stated, Based on the 

1-52 per capita costs of public elemen- 
and high schools in each of the 67 cities 
cont towns in the archdiocese which also 
ba ains one cr more parochial schools, tax- 
ly in those cities and towns would have 
dran to pay $30,637,000 to educate the chil- 
en who are cared for in the parochial 
the Is. * * © The per capita costs are only 
capi Operating costs and do not represent 
tal outlay and equipment.” 
Pilot is a far cry from an article in the 
of November 1839, deploring the fact 
tone the Catholic population had grown 
derably, there was not a single male 
This attached to any church in Boston. 
that writer is happy to note, as an alumnus, 
hai the first real exparsion of a diocesan 
en ae tel school system began in the north 

5 58 Boston in January of 1849 when the 
ech x Dame Sisters staffed the St. Mary's 
Path, l under the guidance of the Jesuits with 

aa John McEiroy as pastor. 
the Bastatbolle almanac in 1866 reported that 
for Sigil 8 had 3 academies, 9 schools 

schoo’ 
Population 5 ls for boys with a pupil 
© glorious decade was 1944-54, when 
the Tne fallen upon barren ground in 
Trut century came to full flower and 
n under the guidance of Archbishop 


Th ng. 

archdl great strides taken in developing the 
the * department ot education in 
and i, decade is a credit to the archbishop 
Relius 5 highly qualified aids, Msgr. Cor- 
ang H. Sherlock, former superintendent, 
intendent Timothy F. O'Leary, present super- 
oe 1 continued development expensive 
Course © years? Indeed. Worthwhile? Of 

3 a clear indication that Catholic 
will he * determined that their children 
the ch. Ucated in the manner prescribed by 


Weston, tax burdened and tax conscious, 


Other cities and towns Is looking to the 
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statehouse for relief from the spiraling real- 
estate tax. The tax is burdensome to land- 
lord and tenant alike and cripping to Bos- 
ton's industrial potential. 

The unanimity of opinion r the 
peril is divided with respect to the method of 
correction, The public is confused by the 
variety of nostrums proposed and is appre- 
hensive that the mountain's labor will prove 
abortive. But, however high the present tax 
rate, consider what it would be if the mu- 
nicipal budget had to provide for the educa- 
tion of the pupils presently in the parochial 
system, 


Address by Hon. Earl Wilson Before the 
Convention of Indiana Veterans of 
World War I, Indianapolis, Ind., July 
20, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing text of a speech made by our 
colleague, Representative Eart WILSON, 
of the Ninth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict, before the convention of Indiana 
Veterans of World War I in Indianapolis 
on July 20. Mr. Witson quotes some 
statistical material relative to these vet- 
erans which I deem most worthy of note: 
ADDRESS or Hon. EarL WILSON BEFORE VET- 

ERANS oF WORLD Wan I AT INDIANAPOLIS, 

IND., ON JULY 20, 1957 

My friends, it is indeed a great honor to 
be invited to appear today before this gath- 
ering of Indiana veterans of our first great 
world war, 

They called you doughboys back there in 
1917 and 1918, when you were at the peak 
of your glory—in the very prime of vigorous 
young manhood. There were nearly 5 mil- 
lion of you in uniform. 

When old Kaiser Wilhelm officially threw 
in the sponge on that memorable day of 
November 11, 1918, you fellows were heroes 
throughout the world. You came marching 
home—yvictorious, happy, and singing lusty 
French songs. You were paraded, wined, 
and dined in every city and town across the 
land, You marched behind thousand of 
bands playing grand old tunes like Beauti- 
ful Katie, Four Leaf Clover, Over There, How 
You Gonna Keep Em Down on the Farm— 
and the many other catchy and never-to- 
be-forgotten melodies of that wonderful 
period. 

It brings a lump to the throat to think 
back over those good old days—the days 
when the world and our own beloved country 
seemed on the threshold of a bright new 
life. Those were the days before the 
H-bomb—and before planes and guided 
missiles which travel faster than sight or 
sound. 

It was common, in those days, to speak of 
the world sitting on a powder keg when 
we referred to ticklish international situa- 
tions which might lead to war. Today the 
world literally sits on the very brink of 
eternity, faced with forces of destruction 
which can—if loosened by irresponsible men 
or governments—wipe out all civilization, 
the world over, in a matter of hours or days. 
This is indeed a period of great anxiety. 

However, I believe we can be certain of 
these comforting facts: 
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That all of our wars, all our scientific and 
other discoveries, all our participation in 
world affairs—are distinct parts of the great 
pattern of human progress. 

Certainly you doughboys of World War I 
played important parts. You made everlast- 
ing contributions to the advancement’ of 
America and of the world, You saved the 
world for democracy. You gave this coun- 
try the strength and the necessary breath- 
ing time to get set for later onslaughts by 
enemies of the free world. 

I am absolutely certain—and I know this 
belief is shared by millions of other Ameri- 
cans—that ours might well be an enslaved 
or a second-rate nation today were it not for 
the victories you achieved nearly 40 years 
ago. 

Forty years is not a long time, as history 
records the progress of nations and of civili- 
zations, 

Yet, it is a very long time when measured 
against the life expectancy of mortal man. 
The 3 score and 10 years as mentioned in 
the Bible still is accepted as the normal 
limit of human life. Beyond that, a man is 
considered to be living on borrowed time, 
Thanks to advances in science and medi- 
cine, however, more and more of our people 
are living—hale, hearty, and happy—iong 
past their 70th birthdays. 

There are very few doughboys who are not 
crowding 60 years. Some are a bit younger— 
but many more are older. In fact, the aver- 
age age of World War I veterans on last De- 
cember 31 was 62.8 years. That was 7 months 
ago, sO we can assume that the average age 
right now is more than 63 years, 

Before leaving Washington yesterday I 
did some researching at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, I found some very interesting 
material. 

I found there were 4,744,000 men in uni- 
form in World War I—Army, Navy, and 
Marines. On May 31, 1956, there were 
3,090,000 of these men still living. On May 
31, 1957, there were 2,980,000 still living. 
This means, then, that up to now nearly 
2 million of your buddies of that war have 
gone on to the Great Beyond. 

The rate of death of World War I veterans 
now is figured by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to be about 7,500 per month. For the 
next several years the deaths will average 
about 8,500 a month. After that, the aver- 
age will be much higher. 

In Indiana, we had 80,000 World War I 
veterans on September 30, 1956. Six months 
later, on March 31, 1957, the number had 
failen to 79,000. This means that Hoosier 
veterans are dying at the rate of 2,000 a year. 

In VA hospitals throughout America there 
are about 44,000 World War I veterans. They 
represent about 40 percent of all the VA hos- 
pital load. The other 60 percent represents 
veterans of later conflicts and of the Span- 
ish-American War. 

On May 31, 1957, there were 216,395 of 
your comrades drawing disability compensa- 
tion, which means compensation for dis- 
abilities suffered while they were in uniform. 
Their average payments amount to $955.99 
per year, or $79.67 a month. 

On the same date there were 593,348 World 
War I veterans drawing disability pensions 
averaging $898 per year, or $74.84 a month, 
To draw this pension, & veterans must, 
among other things, suffer total disability 
from nonservice causes, and his income must 
be below $1,400 a year if he is unmarried, and 
$2,700 a year if he has dependents, 

In Indiana we have about 6,000 buddies 
drawing disability compensations, and about 
14,000 drawing disability pensions, 

All these figures mean that we now have 
something more than 2 million World War I 
veterans—ayeraging over 63 years in age 
who draw no compensation from their 
Government. 
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I have been an Indiana Congressman for 
17 consecutive years. When Congress re- 
assembles next January, I will be entering 
my 18th year. 

I am the direct representative of many 
of you who are here tonight—you who are 
from any of the 14 counties comprising my 

onal district. But I want to em- 
phasize that I regard myself as the repre- 
sentative—as a champion in Congress—of all 
veterans of World War I, regardless of where 
they happen to live, what color they happen 
to be, or what religion they happen to pro- 
fess, 

I feel a similar obligation to veterans of 
all American wars. 

My friends, I have been in Flanders field. 
I have looked upon the row on row of crosses 
marking the graves of doughboys, as far 
as thè eye can see. I have been in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, I have stood before 
vast fields of American soldier graves in 
other parts of the world. 

Many of you here right now were actual 
witnesses to the deaths of your comrades, 
Perhaps you helped to carry their lifeless 
and torn bodies back from the front lines. 

Isay to you now that—but for the grace of 
God—any of you here tonight could be ly- 
ing in those graves, under the little white 
crosses in Flanders field or in some other 
corner of the world. 

You took the risk. You put up your lives, 
so that America might continue to be the 
land of the free, and the home of the brave. 
You demanded nothing from your Govern- 
ment when you were taking that supreme 
risk. 


The fact that you survived—that you were 
not killed or maimed—does not lessen the 
gratitude and the obligation due to you 
from your country. 

At the close of World War I you veterans 
formed some wonderful, effective and help- 
ful organizations which represented you and 
fought for your rights in many places. These 
were organizations such as the American 
Legion, Disabled American Veterans, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars—and others. 

As America went into World War II, the 
Korean war and lesser conflicts, the scope 
and membership of these organizations, 
which you had formed, expanded to take 
in the younger veterans. This is well and 
good, for these younger veterans certainly 
deserved recognition and help. 

However, it is unfortunate that you heroes 
and veterans of World War I were edged into 
the background as these younger veterans 
of later wars came to the forefront. 

Seeing these conditions developing, you 
older veterans felt the necessity of forming a 
new organization devoted entirely to your 
own particular problems, You organized as 
the Veterans of World War I, and that is why 
you are here tonight. 

Iam most happy to note that the Indiana 
department of your organization is one of 
the most active and effective in the setup. 
You are fortunate in having Officials like 
Denton Opp, Cap Armstrong, Wilbur Coch- 
ran, and others. They are hard-hitters, al- 
ways on the ball. 

I regard your World War I organization is 
very definitely necessary. Your problems 
are unlike those of the younger veterans, and 
you must work to present your case before 
the Nation. 

Your present objective of getting a charter, 
through an act of Congress, which would 
give your organization the same standing 
as that enjoyed by the three other major 
organizations, is a most worthy one. It is 
essential that you be duly recognized as a 
properly instituted body by the Veterans 
Administration. 

Your other major objectives—a monthly 
pension of 8100 for every honorably dis- 
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charged World War I veteran with the re- 
quired length of service—is one with which 
I am honored to be identified in the House. 

As most of you know, my bill—known as 
H. R. 2201—would grant $100 per month as 
a pension to all qualified World War I vet- 
erans of Co years or older, if they apply 
for it. This bill now is before the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. ; 

An accomplishment such as is sought in 
my pension bill is indeed a difficult one— 
particularly during this period of pressure 
against Federal spending. I am sure, how- 
ever, that I am making progress in getting 
new support from my colleagues in Con- 
gress. This will take time. Proposals in- 
volving new expenditures of Federal money 
always do. 

I urge that you veterans do not become 
discouraged, and that you do your best to 
enlist new support for the pension measure, 

Before closing, I would like to leave one 
more thought with you—and I regard it as 
being of life-and-death importance. 

Your country today is face to face with 
the most deadly enemy in its history. The 
combined effort of all Americans—of all 
ages, races, and creeds—is necessary if 
America is to emerge victorious, 

I refer, my friends, to the threat of Red 
Russian communism. 

This is the kind of enemy we have never 
before faced. This enemy confidently ex- 
pects to conquer America without firing a 
shot. We would gain victory by pitting class 
against class, race against race, by plunging 
un into bitter internal strife which he hopes 
would mean actual armed civil war and 
bloodshed of Americans on American soil. 
He would have us financially and morally 
bankrupt through oppressive taxation, an 
overload of spending, a steadily rising in- 
flation, constantly plunging the value of 
American doliars to lower and lower levels. 
He would have as assume terrific obligations 
in all corners of the world, spreading our 
dollars, our resources, Our manpower so thin 
as to leave no reserve for our national pro- 
tection. He would encourage us into com- 
placency, into a false feeling of security that 
would cause us to fall quickly before a sud- 
den knockout punch which he could admin- 
ister at his own will. 

Millions of American patriots today are 
worrled—greatly worried. 

They fear that we, as a nation, are falling 
into the Kremlin trap—wasting our re- 
sources and loading intolerable burdens on 
our industries, our people and our future 
generations. Millions are horrifled by our 
failure to reduce the great national debt in 
this era of unmatched production, income 
and employment. They are worried about 
our $37 billion defense budget, about the 
extent and the cost of our so-called foreign 
aid. 


They are heartsick about many other 
things which, to them, do not indicate a 
healthy state of affairs for the Nation they 
are trying to build for their children. 

I will not attempt here to discuss the 
state of our Federal finances, or our world 
policies. I will say, however, that I am 
worried. 

This is a time for every American—regard- 
less of age, color, sex, or religion—to take a 
long and thoughtful look at conditions. 
Then he should let his convictions be 
known—particularly to the people he has in 
public office. 

I said it a minute ago—and I'd like to em- 
phasize it now: We are in a new kind of 
war—in it up to our necks. The call to arms 
must be heard and answered by all our peo- 
ple, from one end of this great land to the 
other, 


July 30 
Research for Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in 4 
recent issue of the Memphis, Tenn. 
Commercial Appeal an editorial of great 
significance to farmers, and the f 
economy generally, appeared. The 
Commercial Appeal is an outs 
newspaper of the South and one that de- 
votes considerable attention to problems 
affecting agriculture. 

This article called for greater utiliz- 
tion of farm commodities and the urgent 
need for agricultural research in 
field. There is no question about the va“ 
lidity of this conclusion. More conusmp- 
ton of farm commodities would 
many of the pressing problems now COn“ 
fronting American agriculture. 0 

On this same subject I placed in th 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under date of 
January 23, 1957, an address of Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, Administrator of 
Agricultural Research Service point 
up the work of the Department in seek- 
ing new uses for agricultural commodi 
ties. 

There is still much more work trat 
needs to be done. 

This splendid article follows: 

RESEARCH FOR FARMERS 

Modern commercial farming is one of th? 
great triumphs of science. Two blades 
grass where one grew before is an old Jes 
replaced by the present-day fact of 6 ba 1 
of cotton on ground that used to produce - 

The private laboratory, the experiment stë 
tion, and the State university staffs an 
wonder workers. And county agents ba 
retailed these wonders to the food and n 1 
growers, in one of the most productive of er 
uses of tax money. Rural high schools treit 
boys in the new methods, including tho 
sands who will go to city jobs as soon as the 
have their diplomas. ing 

It is reasonable to expect science to br 
us still better seeds, machinery, and fertilize’ 
and it is in the public interest to use t 
for these purposes. tt 

But we have attained farm production. old 
has reached such high levels where we H 
it back artificially for protection of f 
using precommercial methods. ` ac 

What is needed now is science on the ap? 
suming end of agriculture. We need more 
remodeling of the turkey for apartment- 
families and the redesigned hog with lean 
bacon, We ought to be able to do someth 
more about growing the cotton the miils 
instead of the kind that goes into the 
ernment loan. 

Deep freezing has lengthened the senson 
for sale of many types of food. Whatever tb 
laboratory men can do faster with more 
search money should be done. P3 

There is another kind of study—less exa" 
less rapid and less understood because it 2 5 
volves human decislons—that is entitled 
have its chance to modernize the consump, 
tion of farm products. There is the mar 
of finding what can be done to put ste 9 5 
within the reach of the hamburger buxer fure 
making milk available to every baby. 
have in mind processes of preparing, storlus- 
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and selling that will lower prices, rather than 
®0clal reforms in wages and taxation. 

Scientific, in contrast to political, atten- 
tion ocean shipping and to the restriction of 

, quotas, and exchange also might bet- 
ter the consumption needed to balance our 
Production. : 

This kind of research would take place far 
from the traditional sites of agricultural 
Sciences, but it would be of benefit to farmers 
Just the same. 


United States Joins World Atomic Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, a historic 
event occurred yesterday at 2:30 p. m., 
When in the secluded loveliness of the 
Tose garden at the White House, the 
President signed and thereby finalized 
the treaty which committed this Gov- 
ernment to membership in the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

There was no pomp or fanfare, but a 
few invited persons high in the atomic 

of our Government were present, 
and the ceremony was brief. After af- 
fixing his signature to the document, the 
President addressed the group of guests, 
Which is as follows: 


OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CEREMONY 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE SIGNING OF THE 
INSTRUMENT OF RATIFICATION OF THE STAT- 
UTE or THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC AGENCY, 
IN THE Rose GARDEN, MONDAY, JULY 29, 1957 


Secretary Herter, Admiral Strauss, distin- 
ed guests, this document which I have 
just signed ratifies the participation of the 
nited States in the International Atomic 
ergy Agency. In so doing it seems appro- 
Prtate to remind ourselves that the word 
atom in ancient Greek meant “undivided.” 
ceremony underlies the fact that in 
2 literal sense the original meaning no longer 
Applles. Out of the dividing of the indi- 
Visible has come the power and knowledge 
newly created Agency now seeks to put 
work, 
8 in a symbolic sense the original mean- 
E can now have a far broader application. 
© known facts of atomic science remind 
Us that the interests of the nations of this 
&re indivisible. Nations must unify their 
tlons if this new-found power and knowl- 
dge are to create, not to destroy. 
A The high purpose of the International 
tomic Energy Agency is to make atomic 
power for peaceful purposes available to all 
tions, The statute cresting it has been 
arBotinted and accepted by the governments 
22 nations, It is now in process of ratifi- 
ion by them. The instruments of rati- 
Withee will be placed by these 80 nations 
dep ne United States Government as official 
Dository. 
ean document, which the United States 
approved. ratifies our own participation. 
se We look backward at the efforts and the 
being w. to bring this Agency into 
Oursel we might be tempted to congratulate 
how Ives, but if we will look ahead, we see 
Man. much new ground we still must break. 
this” new fields must be pioneered before 
New Agency becomes a functioning reality. 
international functions must be organ- 
in a and made to work. Much development 
tomic science itself will be required be- 
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fore the full possibilities of these discoveries 
are realized. Much remains to be accom- 
plished in the fields of arms limitation and 
international cooperation. When we have 
advanced further in these directions, then 
we can have real hope for progress and peace. 

I recall the day in 1953 when the creation 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
was first proposed. The plan was formally 
presented by the United States, but in fact 
we did no more than crystallize a hope that 
was developing in many minds in many 
places. At the United Nations, where the 
proposal was first made, spontaneous ex- 
pression of support was received. This has 
been reflected since in the fact that all im- 
portant United Nations actions on this sub- 
ject have been taken by unanimous vote. 

Now an idea, however, great its potential, 
is of no use unless somehow there is brought 
to it a spark of faith, a sense of urgency, and 
a spirit of cooperation. 

This Agency ls the creation of this spark, 
this sense, this spirit on the part of the 
nations of the world. 

If we are to continue to live with the power 
we have released, new rules and patterns of 
international life are required. 

Secretary Herter, the document which T 
now hand you makes the United States offi- 
cially a member of this International Atomic 
Energy Agency. As the Secretary of State 
once expressed it, the splitting of the atom 
may lead to the unifying of the entire di- 
vided world. 

We pray that it will. Let us hope that the 
atom will stand again for the true and all- 
pervasive meaning given it by the ancient 
Greeks—indivisible. 

When the world is such, then peace will 
be ours forever. 


Alabama’s Industrial Expansion Aids 
Economic Stability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
in Alabama are very proud of our State's 
fast but healthy industrial growth. In 
the first 6 months of 1957 industrial ex- 
pansion in our State amounted to more 
than $255 million, including the con- 
struction of 34 new plants and the ex- 
pansion of 28 existing facilities. 

Such industrial development materi- 
ally boosts Alabama’s entire economy. 
Industrial expansion, such as our State 
is now experiencing, means more em- 
ployees and larger payrolls, thereby pro- 
viding greater economic stability. Under 
leave heretofore granted, I am pleased 
to insert a Birmingham News editorial 
entitled Industries Up $255,384,000,” 
which appeared on July 23, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

InDUsTRIES Up $255,384,000 

Alabama's industrial development has 
continued at a good pace during the first 6 
months of this year, though at a rate below 
that of last year’s first half. The value of 
new plant construction and expansion of 
existing facilities announced for the State 
between January 1 and June 30 totaled 
$255,384,000, according to Roland L, Adams, 
president of the Alabama Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Announced projects Included 34 new plants 
valued at $154,375,000 and 28 expansion pro- 
grams amounting to $101,009,000 at existing 
industries. Located in 38 different cities and 
towns in 30 counties, the new or expanding 
industries will provide 4,099 additional jobs 
for Alabamians. 

Development projects announced during 
the first half of last year were valued at 
$362,991,000. Totals for this entire year, Mr. 
Adams believes, however, will compare favor- 
ably with those for 1956, which was the third 
best industrial growth year in the State's 
history. 


Success of Sheldon Z. Kaplan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent article from Roll Call 
regarding our valued friend, Sheldon Z. 
Kaplan, of our House Foreign Affairs 
Committee staff. 

This article mentions Mr. Kaplan's 
proposed resignation from his commit- 
tee post to take up the practice of law 
here in Washington. It also recites his 
success as a composer, which points up 
the talents and versatility of this able, 
popular young man who comes from my 
State and has relatives in my district. 

Mr. Kaplan has rendered distin- 
guished, outstanding service with our 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, for 
which we are all grateful. I know every 
Member of the House is sorry to see him 
leave our midst, and we wish for him 
continued, marked success with all his 
undertakings. 

The article follows: 

Cartron. HILL To TIN PAN ALLEY—FOREIGN 
AFrams EXPERT WRITER OF NOVELTY TUNE 
Sheldon Z. Kaplan, who has resigned his 

position as consultant to the House Forelgn 

Affairs Committee to enter into private law 

practice in the District, is blossoming out as 

a first-rate composer. 

Kaplan, to whom Tin Pan Alley is as 
familiar as Capitol Hill, has just penned a 
new ditty called Red Shutters, a catchy 
novelty number with words by his nephew 
Earl Schuman. The tune has been recorded 
by vocalist Tony Travis, backed up by Buddy 
Bregman’s orchestra on a Verve label, 

Already radio station WMCA, New York, 
has picked Shutters as the disk of the week 
July 2, and Kaplan reports sales are climb- 
ing steadily. 

Sheldon, when asked the obvious question 
sald that Red Shutters has nothing to do 
with the phenomenally popular Green Door 
which was all the rage last winter. 

“Matter of fact, we wrote this one 2 years 
ago.“ he replied. 

Sheldon was showing his nephew the sights 
of Washington one day. After seeing all the 
tourist attractions they took a ride out to 
Spring Valley. On a country road, Schu- 
man, a New Yorker, expressed delight at a 
charming white house with red shutters. 

“We started working on the words right 
then,” Sheldon said. “When we got back 
home I started on the music.” 

Capitol Hillites can catch the song on Bob 
Pickett's Purple Tree broadcast over WMAL 
radio tonight. 
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Kaplan’s last recording, Dominique, writ- 
ten to express his impressions of Paris last 
year, was performed by pianist Jan August 
and enjoyed considerable success, 

Among Sċhunian’s biggest hits were Seyen 
Lonely Days, and the current Get Acquainted 
Waltz. 


The Second of a Series of Editorial Letters 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I had the privilege of inserting the first 
of a series of editorial letters by F. F. 
McNaughton, publisher of the Pekin 
Daily Times, written during his recent 
trip to Russia. Today I should like to 
insert the second editorial letter of the 
series. 

The letter follows: 

[From the Pekin (III.) Daily Times of July 
23, 1957 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

“Are they kind to tourists?” 

Yesterday we promised to answer that 
question. 

They are. 

True, they collect for it in advance; but 
having done so, they give full measure of 
kindness, heaped up and flowing over. 

"Intourist" is the agency that handles all 
touring in Russia. The cost for de luxe tour- 
ing is $30 per day; thus $60 per couple. 
But if a group goes, it can travel lower class 
and more cheaply. 

What do we get for $60? 

1. Room in best hotel. Our suite might 
have been a grand duke's once. True, the 
hotels are pretty run down, but they give 
you the best they have. 

2. Four meals a day, each, 
stingy with food. 

3. Alimousine and chauffeur. 

4. Pree interpreter-guide. 

5. Free admission to museums. 

6. And a surprise. On the first morning 
when I went into the Intourist office to get 
acquainted, they handed me a number of 
freshly printed rubles (money) that on our 
former trip would have cost me $175. When 
I started to get out United States money to 
pay for the rubles, they said: 

“No, this is your pin money.“ 

It was free. 

I may have had something to do with their 
decision to do that. On our former trip 
I got pretty mad because the Russians 

us an outrageous price for their 
rubles. Let me illustrate it. You know the 
United States and Canadian dollars swap 
about even. But suppose next time you went 
to Canada fishing, they charged you $5 for 
each Canadian dollar. That would mean that 
a $2 meal would cost you $10; and $8 motel 
room would cost you $40; a $1.50 haircut 
would cost you $7.50; a $3.50 roll of color film 
would cost you $17.50. 

That made me mad on our former trip to 
Russia, I squawked hard. So they decided 
to give tourists some spending money. 

But they did something else—just this 


spring, 

They decided to quit charging an out- 
rageous price for their rubles, and to sell 
them to tourists at about their world price 
of 10 to $1. So we on this trip were able 
to buy 500 rubles for a $50 travel check. 


They are not 
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I should add that the $30 a day does not 
include long transportation, such as into 
Russia, or from city to city; but they took us 
on many short trips by limousine; never 
charged us a ruble; and were always quick to 
telephone for a limousine to satisfy any 
whim we had. And at our service every day 
all day was an interpreter-guide—a college 
girl who was ours“ during our entire stay. 


Attacks on President Eisenhower—What 
Do They Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it has become quite a pastime 
in some quarters to attack every move 
that President Eisenhower makes. He 
is condemned for not pushing the school 
bill. He is condemned for a wishy- 
washy attitude on the civil-rights bill 
and many other current problems. Ap- 
ropos this situation, I am including as 
part of my remarks a recent editorial 
which appeared in the Monroe, Wis., 
Evening Times which correctly analyzes 
the situation. The editorial writer raises 
a pertinent question, “What do these 
critics want?” 

War Do THEY Want? 


The most popular sport in Washington 
these daya is the stepped up sharpshooting 
by critics in both parties who contend Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is allowing vital legislative 
proposals to be killed in Congress through 
his lack of dynamic leadership. 

Time and again this past week, Republi- 
cans and Democrats in Congress have 
charged Mr. Eisenhower with failure to ex- 
ert necessary pressures to win approval for 
such bills as the civil-rights measure and 
the Federal school-aid proposal. The trim- 
ming of foreign aid and defense outlays by 
both Houses also has been blamed on the 
White House. 

We'll agree that the President has shown 
little inclination to rawhide Congress on any 
particular matters, even the ones for which 
he has indicated major priority status. 
There have been no Jovian blasts of thunder 
sent rolling down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Capitol. 

Instead, there have been statements in 
times of dispute as appeals to reason and 
in reaffirmations of personal conviction that 
certain proposals are vital to the welfare of 
the people. 

Nevertheless, we are at loss to understand 
just what the rampaging Congress critics 
expect of the President, 

How do they believe a Chief Executive 
should function in a Republic? Do they feel 
every President should be the Nation’s chief 
lobbyist, pulling political strings and manip- 
ulating personalities to gain personal ob- 
jectives? 

We suspect those same critics would howl 
doubly loud should the President under- 
take the role they claim he shuns. We can 
hear the cries of dictatorship and one-man 
rule that would echo across the country is 
Mr. Eisenhower began to wield the big stick 
to put over his legislation. 

The master whipcracker, of course, was 
Franklin Roosevelt, who had a weird idea 
that his wishes and his aims were infallible. 
Possessed of overwhelming majorities in 
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Congress, he had no compunction when it 
came to ramming through those bills which 
changed the course of this Nation for more 
than a decade, 

We still can remember quite vividly hon 
Mr. Roosevelt tried to intimidate the 50- 
preme Court with the same tactics and bon 
he was finally obliged to pack that 
with appointees to gain his objectives. 

Harry Truman tried the same high. wide 
and handsome tactics, but he never got aW#! 
with it, 

It would seem to us that Mr. Eisenhower 
was elected President In 1952 principally be- 
cause a majority of Americans wanted an 
end to such White House autocracy. 

It also would seem that Mr. Eisenho 
had remembered most of the implied man- 
dates of that election and the one in 1958 
as he presented his legislative proposals. 

There are many of us, of course, wh? 80 
not agree at all times with the way in whic! 
the President has interpreted the people $ 
mandates. We respect his judgment an 
sincerity, however, and we believe he 
been more inclined to heed public rert 
on various Congress proposals than did 
predecessors. 

We hope his critics remember that whe? 
they assail Mr. Eisenhower for not imitating 
Franklin Roosevelt or hapless Harry 5 
they are implying that Congress, as * 
elected representatives of the people, 
not function without being clubbed into 
submission by the Chief Executive. 


Servants of the Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reconp, I include the following editoris! 
from the Jonesville Booster of July 26 
1957: 


SERVANTS OF THE PUBLIO 

The reluctance of these birds in Washing” 
ton to give us back part of what they t 
away is amazing. The strange thing about $ 
is that they are supposed to be servants 
the people, Try ordering one of them to = 
something like you would any servant 70 
hire and pay with your own money. 

Can you visualize asking a maid to bring 
you a cup of coffee and have her make th 
following reply? “I'll be glad to, if you * 
fill out form 3567-A in quadruplicate * 
mail the pink part to Washington. Then, 
it is approved, they'll send a representative 
down to see if you need the coffee. If 70 
do, we'll allow you three cents on the cup 
coffee you've already bought. You can add 
the rest.“ Impossible situation? Could? 
happen? A 

It has already happened in Catahouig 
Parish. You and I have bought millions 9. 
pounds of surplus livestock feed and stored 
it in our Government warehouses, much 9 
you would store coffee in your pantry. 
we need the feed like you might need s CUP 
of coffee. What sort of answer do we 
when we ask our “public servants” for 1. 
“The United States Department of 
ture is not in the welfare business.” 

Who mentioned welfare? We're not asking 
for welfare. We're only asking the use 10 
something we stored up. Yet, our Pupnt 
servants” have forgotten their role of servan 
and assumed the role of master, denying ws 
Sey needed access to our reset’ 
stores, 
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There was a historic turning point in the 
history of our country, when pirates from 
abroad were attempting to extort huge sums 
Sf money from the United States. Robert 
Goodiowe Harper made his famous toast, 

iona for defense; but not 1 cent for 
bute.” Now, more insidious pirates from 
abroad are not only attempting, but succeed- 
in exacting billions of dollars of tribute 

Tom us, And the weak-kneed interna- 
Uonalicts running our country today can't 
thip it to them fast enough—in the “name 
ot peace.” 

The quotation of our great statesman 
Might be changed to “Billions for tribute, 

ut very few pennies for the assistance of 

erican citizens.” 

If this is the “price of peace,” then we say 
Rive us war with the full realization that 
We are draft age and expendable. 


Paper Industry Booming in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
or the fastest growing and most promis- 
businesses in the entire South is that 

of Alabama's paper industry. Rapid ex- 
Pansion has come in recent years, par- 
arly since World War II. Alabama 

3 counts 32 pulp and paper mills, with 

More under construction. 

Under leave therefore granted, I am 
Dleased to insert an editorial entitled 
“The State's Paper Industry Grows,” 
* appeared in the Birmingham News 
of July 22, 1957. This editorial graphi- 

points up the prominence and im- 
portance of the paper industry in Ala- 


The editorial follows: 
THE STATE'S PAPER INDUSTRY Grows 


Production of wood pulp, paper and paper 
Soducte is increasing at a rapid pace in the 
th. Southern mills, it is estimated, al- 
teady supply 40 percent of all the paper other 
man newsprint used in the country, and the 
Umber of such mills is growing. 
eon bama is sharing in this growth, which is 
Stren Puting materially to the diversity and 
ngth of the State's industrial economy. 
teording to the 1957 edition of Facts About 
Tag, Nation's Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard 
Prog tty: published by the American Forest 
or ucts Industries, the State now has a total 
pate mills—including 12 pulp mills—engaged 
Manufacturing and processing paper. 
dale nes operating pulp mills have a total 
1080 Capacity of 3,558 tons of pulp, and in 
fio ethe latest year for which accurate 
tons are available, turned out some 680,000 
of paper and paperboard. 
ung new pulp and paper mills are now 
estab construction in the State, and several 
blished plants are engaged in, or are 
Thee: expansion programs. 
pl industry at present provides direct em- 
7 t for 8,700 Alabamians, and the new 
figuities will substantially increase this 
ou ©. Value of the State’s pulp and paper 
on Fut last year, according to the Blue Book 
pouthern Progress, was $157 million. 
Ree Raeburn, chairman of the Alabama 
bap’ Industries Committee, notes that Ala- 
— Woodlands furnish nearly 2 million 
makina wood a year for the paper industry, 
wood g the State third in the South in pulp- 
Production. The future growth of the 
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paper and other wood-using industries, he 
points out, will be keyed to the manage- 
ment of our woodlands. With annual growth 
of timber exceeding removal by more than 28 
percent, the 140,000 timber landowners in the 
State are doing a good job, but there is still 
room for improvement. 


Increased Benefits for Retired Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, at the com- 
mencement of this 85th Congress I in- 
troduced H. R. 3058 providing for in- 
creased annuities for those receiving 
civil-service retirement benefits, and be- 
lieve that time is of the essence in grant- 
ing them an increase, so long overdue. 

I feel so strongly in the matter that 
it is one of the first proposals I intro- 
duce upon the convening of recent Con- 
gresses, and I am greatly concerned that 
action has not as yet been taken during 
this session to alleviate the unfortunate 
situation in which our civil-service re- 
tirees and their survivors find themselves 
today. 

Here we are again toward the closing 
weeks of the first session of this 85th 
Congress with the specter of the loyal 
retired employees of our Government 
still striving to manage a bare existence 
on an income that has, through no fault 
of their own, become woefully inade- 
quate as a result of the inflated cost of 
living. 8 

It is time the Congress realistically 
concerned itself with this worthy group 
of our Government's retired employees 
who rendered faithful service to our Gov- 
ernment and, by their contributions over 
a period of years, helped to build the 
retirement fund. 

With passage of the act in 1956 grant- 
ing increased benefits for civil employees 
of the Federal Government who retired 
on and after October 1, 1956, the Con- 
gress the need for retirees to 
have an increase, and the cost of living 
has continued steadily upward since the 
date of the passage of that act. By not 
including the overwhelming majority 
who had retired in the years before that 
date, discrimination has been added to 
neglect, and the present situation ac- 
cents the fact that we must finish the 
job by passing legislation to compensate 
for the loss in purchasing power suffered 
by those who retired from the civil serv- 
ice on rates that were frozen many years 
ago. We can attract and hold the best 
qualified personnel as Federal employees 
only if we offer adequate pay and the 
security of eventual retirement at rates 
that will not fall behind the increasing 
cost of living. 

Passage of legislation affording in- 
creased benefits without further delay 
will compensate in part for the loss they 
have suffered in recent years. 
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I am confident that Members are 
aware of the seriousness of the situation 
in which our civil service retirees and 
their survivors find themselves today. 
Because of the heavy toll inflation has 
taken on the dollar, particularly the dol- 
lar of the individual who has retired, and 
who is primarily dependent upon the 
fixed income of his annuity for a liveli- 
hood, it is obvious that the retired Fed- 
eral employee is in very precarious finan- 
cial circumstances. I know something 
of the personal problems of those who 
worked long and faithfully in the service 
of their Government, as 32,000 reside in 
California, and I know how hard pressed 
they are—particularly those of advanced 
years—to manage on the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the present dollar. 
The Federal Government has a direct 
responsibility to those former employees. 
It is obligated to see that their annuity 
bears a sound relationship to the cost of 
living. They contributed 100-cent dol- 
lars to the retirement fund and are now 
receiving in return dollars worth approx- 
imately one-half of that amount, 

These deserving retired employees 
must depend upon Congress to sympa- 
thetically recognize their serious plight, 
and I believe we should do all in our 
power to expedite action to grant them 
the annuity increases to which they are 
so justly entitled, as provided by the pro- 
posals under consideration, and during 
this 1st session of the 85th Congress. 


Not Half a Loaf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an edito- 
rial from the Hutchinson News of July 
20, 1957, entitled “Not Half a Loaf.” I 
believe that it expresses forcibly and 
succinctly the arguments for a free and 
uncensored press. 

The editorial follows: 


Nor Harr a Loar 


Secretary Dulles, who has forbidden 
American reporters to cover China, has been 
under enough pressure from the press to be 
having second thoughts. But the Secre- 
tary is still blind as a bat when it comes to 
seeing the principle involved in his censor- 
ship of the news. 

This week he met with a group of editors 
in a rather limp attempt to soften the press 
criticism. He proposed that a “limited 
number“ of reporters be allowed to go to 
China, < 8 
_ The editors refused such a compromise, 
and rightly so. Freedom of the press can't 
be measured in numbers. The press is 
either free or it isn’t. Right now it isn't 
free to go in and try to ferret out for the 
American public the truth about the largest, 
most dynamically changing, most potentially 
dangerous group of people on earth. The 
American public learns about the Chinese 
only what Mr. Dulles wants it to learn, or 
what it can read in the foreign press. 
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In his China poliey, Dulles has hold of a 
dead horse and one way to live with it is to 
prohibit discussion of it. If he gets away 
with this, every politician in a like situation 
will be wanting to muzzle the press. 

Dulles’ paternalistic murmurings about 
wanting to keep reporters out of trouble is a 
lot of hogwash. Reporters have always 
gone everywhere. They get punched in the 
nose, slapped in the face, and shot dead as 
many of them did in World War II and 
Korea, It's part of the job. It's something 
you're entitled to when you pay your nickel. 

The editors are right to refuse Dulles’ 
compromise. They are wrong if they don't 
open up even bigger guns on Dulles and 
his boss in this censorship fight. 


An Appeal for Protection From Roadside 
Billboard Advertising on New Federal 
Interstate Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following news- 
paper column titled ““Keenotes,” which I 
released on yesterday, which contains an 
appeal for legislative action to protect 
us from unsighly roadside billboard ad- 
vertising on the new Federal interstate 
highway system: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


These are days when the family car ideally 
serves its most useful purpose as holiday- 
minded America takes to the road. Sum- 
mertime and vacation time are nearly syn- 
onymous terms in this gorgeous land of 
ours and from now until late October a con- 
stant stream of traffic will pour over the 
Nation's highways and byways as the entire 
family—from junior, cutting his first tooth, 
to grandmother and grandfather, a little 
grayer than they were the year before— 
eagerly climb into the family car and set off 
for mountain or seashore, for lake and forest, 
and the carefree days of relaxation that spell 
good health and well-being for the whole 
Nation. 

Among favored vacation spots, West Vir- 
ginia'’s popularity has been growing by leaps 
and bounds in recent years and for good 
reason. It is no press agent’s wishful dream 
that West Virginia has been titled the “Little 
Switzerland of America” and that tourism 
has become one of our State's most impor- 
tant industries. In scenic beauties, in his- 
toric significance, in recreational facilities 
hunting and fishing, hiking, swimming, boat- 
ing and all other outdoor sports and games— 
no State in the Union has more to offer the 
vacationing tourist than has West Virginia 
with her rolling hills, her fertile valleys, her 
winding rivers and friendly towns—and with 
213 million green acres of her lush land set 
aside in national parks and forests and game 
areas for the public's pleasure. 

White Surphur Springs, site of the famous 
Greenbrier Hotel, is, of course, world re- 
nowned, but for breathtaking loveliness and 
for ideal vacation spots, Bluestone Lake near 
Hinton in Summers County, Pinnacle Rock, 
near Bluefield, and the 98,843 acres of mag- 
nificent Monongahela National Forest which 
partly lles in Greenbrier County yield first 
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place to none and are easy on the pocketbooks 
of budget-minded families. 


Then, too, for the motoring public there 


is that beautiful drive down the National 
Pike, U. S. 40, West Virginia Raute 2, U. 8. 
21, and U. S. 119, from Wheeling through 
Parkersburg, Charleston, and Williamson— 
that region between the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the Ohio, the beautiful river, 
which is so rich in the historic lore of our 
land, and which, from the rich Ohio Valley to 
the southwestern coal fields of the State, has 
contributed so much to the industrial de- 
velopment of the Nation. 

Wherever one travels by car, however, 
whether it be through scenic West Virginia 
or to any one of hundreds of delightful vaca- 
tion areas throughout America, the clean 
sweep of the road ahead, the uncluttered 
highway through charming countryside and 
along handsomely landscaped boulevards, 
and immeasurably to the safety and enjoy- 
ment of one's journeyings. 

It is for these all-important reasons that I 
deeply regret the lack of legislative action 
by either the 84th or the 85th Congresses 
which would protect the forthcoming 41,000 
miles of the new Federal Interstate Highway 
System from the unsightly billboards and 
other garish symbols of the advertising pro- 
fession's art that do such violence to the 
natural beauties of the landscape. 

Federal funds—and this means taxpayers’ 
money—will finance 90 percent of the cost 
of constructing the new highways. Yet, al- 
though under last year’s bill the Federal 
Government was authorized to set all kinds 
of regulations and standards for this con- 
struction—such as for the width of high- 
ways, the curvatures of roads, the types of 
tunnels and bridges to be erected—neverthe- 
lees, a powerful billboard lobby successfully 
put forth the invasion of States’ rights argu- 
ment that blocked passage of any legislation 
which would restrict or bar billboards along 
the new interstate roads. 

This year, Senator NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
of Oregon, introduced a bill to provide an 
additional three-fourths of 1 percent in Fed- 
eral funds to those States agreeing to meet 
all Federal standards. But though this bill 
has been reported out by a Senate subcom- 
mittee, in somewhat watered-down form, I 
am sorry to say, the Senate Committee on 
Public Works has to date failed to act. Nor 
has any action in this direction been taken 
by the House in this session. 

Now, I want to make it very clear that I 
have only the greatest of admiration and 
respect for the very genuine achievements 
of the advertising profession. Its techniques 
and skills have contributed immeasurably to 
our standard of living and our way of life 
by bringing us the news and teaching us the 
use of all the wonderful inventions and 
labor-saving devices designed and developed 
by our scientists and engineers and produced 
in quantity by business and industry. 

And, like any other consumer, I read with 
avid interest almost every piece of advertis- 
ing literature that comes by way and eagerly 
leaf through the advertising pages of news- 
papers and magazines for items to fit my 
purse and fill the needs of my family and 
myself, Indeed, I do a major portion of my 
shopping in this way, lacking leisure time 
for happy hunting expeditions through the 
stores so many of my friends enjoy. 

I am, however, frank to say that when I 
take an automobile trip it is the view I wish 
to enjoy and I want to enjoy it unmarred 
and unobstructed by signs admonishing, 
cajoling, and coaxing me to buy this or 
avoid that. 

Many ways, besides billboard advertising, 
are open to our merchants and manufactur- 
ers, to our purveyors of goods and services, 
to aquaint the public with the charms and 
virtues of their wares. They couid, I feel, 
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win much public goodwill by availing them- 
selyes of these other advertising medi 
and hence, permit the landscape to go un- 
blemished by those eyesores on the Ameri- 
can scene, the unsightly roadside signs. 

So far, the billboard lobby has been sut- 
cessful in averting every effort to pass legis- 
lation barring these displays on interstate 
highways. But as we have learned from tbe 
failure of the President's appeals to man- 
agement and labor to hold down prices an 
prevent inflation—as we have learned 
the failure of his appeals to the oil industry 
to restrict imports of crude and resid 
fuel olls—so we must finally come to realize 
that we cannot depend upon voluntary con- 
trols alone to safeguard the Nation's roads 
and highways from ugly miles of gaudy pill- 
boards and blinding neon signs. 

To keep America beautiful Federal legis- 
lation should be enacted now. 

In a democracy we must all be willing t? 
sacrifice a little in order that, together. we 
may all benefit a great deal. It is my earnes 
hope that the American people will get 
solidiy behind those of us in Congress who 
are trying to keep America beautiful. 


Illinois Electric Cooperatives Commend 
REA Administrator Hamil for Good 
Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a resolution commend- 
ing David A. Hamil, Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
unanimously adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Association of Ilinois 
Electric Cooperatives, July 18, 1957. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY TH 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES, JULY 18 
1957 
Whereas experience, sympathy, and 

familiarity with the objectives of the Rural 

Electrification program, as well as high level 

efficiency and fairness in administration, arg 

unquestionably demanded for the solution ° 

the many problems confronting the Ruf 

Electrification Administration; and 
Whereas it is also essential for the suc 

cessful carrying on of the program that the 

Administrator of the REA be a man wb? 

enjoys the good will of those Who have an 

interest in that ; and a 
Whereas in the State of Illinois there are 

today more than 135,000 REA members re- 

siding on electrified farms in the rural areas 
of the State who are vitally interested in 
the REA and who, through their respectivé 

cooperatives have indicated to this associa 

tion their respect and esteem for David A. 

Hamil, the present administrator, and theif 

confidence in his judgment, ability and faif 

play. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Association of Illinois Electric Coopera 
tives at its regular meeting held in Spring 
field, HI., on July 18, 1957, hereby endorses 
the administration of David A. Hamil, and 
directs that by publication in the Illinois 

Rural Electric News, this endorsement be 
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made a matter of record, and further directs 
hep & copy of this resolution be delivered 
5 the Semators and Representatives of the 
tate of Illinois in the Congress of the 
States, to the Secretary of Agricul- 


and 
States. to the President of the United 


Stopping Communism in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


= Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our fight 
8ainst international communism is go- 
on everywhere in the world and is 
plished in many ways. In Latin 
8 erica we must stop communism, and 
t © can if we will act in relation to the 
Pleas The book by Mr. Alexander sets 
weet these facts, and following is a re- 
Tim by Milton Bracker, of the New York 
es, in the July 21, 1957, issue: 
Nane devious contortions of the rumba in 
a oe and the samba in Rio de Janeiro are 
8 better known in this country than the 
less devious contortions of the Communist 
ies in Cuba and Brazil. The 20 Amer- 
Republics south of the border are still 
idely thought of in this country as offering 
orous tourist attractions plus (or 
dne a penchant for revolutions—by 
in ch are meant anything from a few shots 
5 street to the bloody overthrow ot a 
ernment. 
bin fact that these revolutions often com- 
wit e the most cynical political maneuvering 
th the most sacrificial youthful idealism— 
ls 2 indeed, that the blood that is shed 


eal blood and that its shedding leaves- 


beeen anguish that is felt in a bereaved 
c e in, say, Lima, Ohio, or San Diego, 
Nan. is often ignored. And so—save when 
8 gton chooses to focus attention on a 
1 Communist threat, as in Guatemala 
1954—is the fact that communism has a 
Am ry of nearly four decades in every Latin 
€rican country. 
t is the first book to present this his- 
lach: both collectively and in terms of the 
to vidual nations. As such, it cannot fail 
W become a basic source book in the field of 
estern Hemisphere relations. Robert J. 
Ro xander of the Rutgers University eco- 
Pease faculty has woven into his work 
ugh names of men and groups to fill a 20 
Page » double-column index; and some of his 
Xt is virtually alphabetized with the popu- 
ar abbreviations of parties and unions. Un- 
on tunately, this is hard on a reader, even 
2 aware of both the Latin tendency to use 
kor ane and the full organizational names 
as which many of them stand. Moreover, 
10 in his earlier work, The Perón Era, there 
nd little attempt to treat the material with 
yle or a dramatic point of view. The new 
t k provides far less enjoyment than in- 
on, 
If the book Is massive, It is no less sound. 
Alexander emphasizes that Latin-Ameri- 
ia Reds, as part of the international Com- 
“nist movement, are blindly loyal to 
Soviet Union. Repression is at best a 
sae measure, he adds, noting how in 
eral countries (for example, Argentina) 
Strategy has been to use two Communist 
„ot which one nominally supports 
Tegime while the other opposes it. At 
10 times he makes a point that merits 
Constant reiteration: the best deterrent to 
mmunism within a Latin land has been 
an indigenous social revolutionary move- 


the 
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ment or, as he puts It elsewhere, a “vigorous 
party of the democratic left.” 

Obvious examples are APRA (Alianza Pop- 
ular Revolucionaria Americana) in Peru and 
Acción Democrática in Venezuela. Parties 
like these have often (in fact, almost al- 
ways) clashed with military dictators. Ac- 
ción Democrática, its own regime overthrown 
in Caracas in 1948, has been outlawed by 
the government of Col. Marcés Pérez 
Jiménez. But even in joint exile, Mr. Alex- 
ander notes, the Accién Democratica leader- 
ship has rejected Communist feelers as to 
combined action. 

In his summary of the significance of the 
indigenous democratic movements, the au- 
thor writes: “These are the groups 
who are able to meet the Communists on 
their own ground, to promise and in a demo- 
cratic way to deliver to the humble and am- 
bitious people of the continent the fruits of 
the Latin-American social revolution. The 
United States must not allow them to turn 
away from this country in bitterness and 
frustration, or to be undermined by the 
Communists as a result of apparent United 
States support of dictatorship.” 

Apart from a wealth of first-hand docu- 
mentation and interview, Mr. Alexander 
properly cites two recent works in English— 
ex-Communist Eudosio Ravines’ fascinating, 
if in some respects suspiciously fictional, 
“The Yenan Way,” about a master-plot to 
capture Latin America as a direct projection 
of highest Kremlin policy in 1934; and Dan- 
jel James’ “Red Design for the Americas,” 
the story of the rise and fall of the Com- 
munist-dominated regime in Guatemala. A 
small irony arises from the use on the dust- 
jacket of an unforgetable photo of the mob 
in Bogota, Colombia, surrounding overturned 
streetcars on Friday, April 9, 1948. This 
was just after Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, leader 
of the Liberal Party, was assassinated, the 
event touching off a fearful upheaval that 
took more than 1,000 lives. 

Mr. Alexander says that he believes the 
so-called Bogotazo was “in no way the work 
of the Communists.” A reviewer who was in 
Bogota at the time—and who has inclined 
to the view that although the Reds did 
not kill Gaitán, they certainly exploited the 
violent reaction to his death—is thus bound 
to call attention to the contradictory use of 
the Bogotá picture, captioned only by the 
title of the book: “Communism in Latin 
America.” 


The Honorable Nat Patton 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with sorrow and regret that I learned of 
the passing of Hon. Nat Patton of 
Crockett, Tex. He was a close friend and 
a genial person whom I was privileged 
to know for many years. 

When I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the first time, Mr. Patton, 
whom we affectionately called “Cousin” 
Nat, had been here for some time. Like 
other fledgling Members he welcomed 
me here and acquainted me with the 
problems that face a new Member. It 
was my pleasure to have offices next to 
him and almost daily I shared in his good 
humor and friendliness. He and his 
charming wife, his 2 attractive daugh- 
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ters, and 2 sons made up a truly repre- 
sentative American family. 

Nat Patton was devoted to his family, 
his constituents, his State, and to his 
country. No problem was too large or 
too small for him to devote his personal 
attention. The humble, the poor, those 
with few worldly goods, as well as the 
well-to-do, all were greeted warmly on 
visiting his office. He appreciated the 
views and the attitudes of people who 
had to work for a livelihood. He spoke 
for all his people regardless of rank or 
station. He was an effective legislator. 

Nat Patton is no longer with us but 
his work, his memory, and the good he 
worked to accomplish are heritages to 
cherish and to keep. 

We need more outstanding public 
servants like Nat Patton. I would like 
to convey condolences to the members of 
his family. ; 


Back This Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Camden, S. C., 
Chronicle of July 24, 1957: 

Back Tuts BILL 
Legislation control of the public purse is 


one of democracy's bulwarks. the 
control of Congress over the present high level 


-of Federal spending is the goal of a bill, 


H. R. 8002, now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Similar legislation passed the 
Senate unanimously.. 

In nontechnical terms, this bill would limit 
budget appropriations to a single year, halt- 
ing the present practice in Congress of hand- 
ing out funds in a lump-sum for full pay- 
ment of projects that may take years to 
complete. Under the present system, $70 bil- 
lion—almost as much as the proposed record- 
high budget for fiscal 1958—has slipped be- 
yond the effective reach of Congress. This 
vast sum represents “carry-over” funds un- 
spent from past budgets when long-range 
projects were changed or canceled. Instead 
of returning this money to the Treasury, 
Federal agencies can spend it on new projects 
which Congress may know nothing about. 

Advantages of the proposed system are 
clearcut. Former President Hoover esti- 
mates it will save $3 billion a year. Out- 
standing leaders in both parties endorse the 
plan, including President Eisenhower, Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey, Budget Director 
Brundage, Comptroller General Campbell, 
and all 96 Members of the Senate where it 
was championed by Senators KENNEDY, Dem- 
ocrat, of Massachusetts; Brnp, Democrat, of 
Virginia; Parse, Republican, of Maine; and 
46 other senatorial cosponsors. The vast 
majority of the Nation’s press has lined up 
behind the new plan, and thousands of alert 
Americans have written to Congress urging 
its enactment. 

Yet, H. R. 8002 faces a bitter fight in the 
House, where advocates of the status quo 
are fiercely resisting this widely endorsed 
improvement. Their stand sharply contra~ 
dicts the American taxpayer's economy man- 
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date so forcefully expressed in every part of 
the country this year. 

What's needed now is a strong, immediate 
show of citizens support from coast to coast. 
If you haven't told your Congressman that 
you favor this bill, tell him now. With full 
weight of public opinion behind it, H. R. 
8002 stands a good chance of adoption. 
Without your support, it's sure to fail. This 
is your chance to put a major economy mens- 
ure over the top. 


Supreme Court: Views on Selection of 
Justices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, in connection with numerous recent 
public statements relative to the Supreme 
Court, attention is invited to an article 
by Francis J. Donovan, deputy county 
attorney of Nassau County in New York, 
published in the July 27, 1957, issue of 
the Tablet. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the article at this point: 
ATTORNEY Proses HicH Covurr Issur—Svuc- 

GESTS APPOINTMENTS BE MADE BY JUDGES OF 

APPELLATE COURTS 

(By Francis J. Donovan) 


Our zigzagging, split-decision Supreme 
Court surpassed itself on June 17, 1957, when 
it handed down the decisions opening FBI 
files for the scrutiny of Communist opera- 
tives and granting immunity for Communist 
conspirators until the moment the reyolu- 
tion is upon us, 

The practice of the court in determining 
cases on the basis of the individual social 
philosophy of the judges rather than an 
intelligent application of the doctrine of 
precedent had long before upset the tradi- 
tional stability of the institution that the 
Founding Fathers had envisioned as the ulti- 
mate check in their system of checks and 
balances. 

PHILOSOPHY USUALLY KNOWN 

Constitutional lawyers had long since 
abandoned the centuries old practice of ad- 
vising a client after research and analysis of 
prior decisions, For a generation the client 
has been advised after his lawyer has deter- 
mined the social philosophy of each judge 
and on that basis computed the anticipated 
vote. 

Occasionally, a change in personnel might 
put an element of risk in such an approach. 
But it never takes long for the new arrival 
to assert his philosophy. Quite often his 
3 is apparent before he mounts the 


This is hardly the court envisioned by the 
Founding Fathers and is most certainly not 
the court to be trusted with the interpreta- 
tion of our Constitution in the most critical 
period in our history. 

The days of the American Revolution and 
the fratricidal Civil War were fraught with 
peril, but defeat at either time would have 
left our people under civilized rule. The 
total war in which we are now engaged 
threatens a defeat which will bring our 
people under the barbarous rule of the 
Kremlin. 


This does not cease to be the fact because 
a majority of the Supreme Court see no 
“clear and present danger.” The President 
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sees It; the Congress sees It; and the Ameri- 
can people see it. 

The Court has confounded the President; 
it has angered the Congress; and it has 
actually betrayed the American people by 
strengthening the hand of the enemy. 

In so acting, the Court was not under any 
compulsion, either moral or juridical. This 
is evident from the dissenting opinions. 
Ample precedent, reason and justice was at 
hand to support opposite conclusions. 

Righteous indignation has been vented 
across the Nation and a patriotic Congress is 
striving to shore up the breach in our de- 
fenses. Citizens are castigating the members 
of the Court and well they may. But the 
President and the Congress must speak more 
softly, for the present Court is the creature 
of Presidents of both major political parties, 
confirmed by the Senate. 

PEOPLE HAVE NO CHOICE 

These men were not chosen by the people. 

This is the only branch of the Federal 
Government where the Founding Fathers 
gave the people no check. Inevitably, it 
proved to be the weak branch. The Presi- 
dent and the can blunder or mis- 
behave for a time, but they always face a 
day of reckoning. 

When their limited terms expire the 
people can cull out the bad ones. But 
not so with the nine sages. The people have 
no choice in their selection and, however 
incompetent or irresponsible, they preside 
till death do they depart. 

To denounce the judges and beat our 
breasts with fury will accomplish naught 
unless our indignation is harnessed by rea- 
son and directed to constructive effort. 

The basic premise of the Founding Fa- 
thers is still valid, namely, this is to be a 
Nation ruled, not by men, by by laws. 
We must rebuild on that premise and use 
the device fashioned by the Founding Fa- 
thers for such emergencies: Constitutional 
amendment, If our Congress moves quickly 
and intelligently, the people can yet save 
themselyes. Piecemeal legislation, limiting 
or overruling individual decisions of the 
Court, will not supply the defect. These 
and other laws can always be invalidated; 
it takes only five votes. The defect is or- 
ganic and the remedy must be organic. 

Lawyers have spent much time seeking an 
amendment to accomplish the desired re- 
sult without radical change in the Court 
and without departing from our basic con- 
stitutional structure. We must supply & 
reasonabel check for the Court. 

The inadequacy of the present Court is a 
direct result of the method of selection and 
the lifetime tenure of the incumbents. 
They are politically selected but thereafter 
freed from political responsibility. The 
President can rarely, if ever, have sufficient 
knowledge of the man he appoints and his 
choice is inyariably dictated by political ne- 
cessities. 

This method of selection should be 
changed. If we give the selection to the 
people or the Congress, we would do no bet- 
ter. In both cases we would have igno- 
rance of the candidates and political neces- 
sities to hamper a proper selection. 


SUGGEST NEW SYSTEM 


Considerable criticism has been directed 
to the fact that some of the incumbents 
have not had adequate judicial experience. 
The suggestion has been made that sub- 
stantial appellate court experience be a 
qualification. We should start here by pro- 
viding that no person shall be eligible for 
elevation to the Supreme Court of the 
United States unless he shall have first 
seryed not less than 5 years as a judge in 
the highest appellate court of a State or a 
similar period in a Federal appellate court. 

We might continue by dividing the United 
States into six regions and establish a 
judicial council in each region. This council 
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would comprise the judges in the highest 
appellate State courts in the region. 

The Federal appellate judges would con- 
stitute a seventh judicial council. The si 
regional councils would each select one of 
their members to be elevated to the Supreme 
Court, The seventh or Federal judicial 
council would select three judges from thelr 
number to give the Court adequate per, 
sonnel, experienced in the determination 
Federal matters. 

The term of office should be 9 years and 
the original terms so adjusted that 1 term 
should expire each year. 

If the experience of lawyers in the other 
States has been similar to my own, we can 
better entrust the selection to such appel- 
late Judges than to any other group. 

As so many of my colleagues, I have en- 
joyed unanimous victories, been perple 
by split decisions, and chagrined by unani- 
mous defeats, but I have, in my own cases, 
and in the thousands that I have studied, 
been convinced that our court of appeals in 
the State of New York has always been 
graced by men of integrity and exceptional 
competence, 

Let such men select the best from thelr 
number for the highest court of the land 
and we will have a court worthy of our con- 
fidence, 


Hoover Recommendations and Legislative 
Control of Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. MORANO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Bridgeport 
Post, dated July 29, 1957, which elo- 
quently supports the purposes of H. R. . 
8002, providing for legislative control of 
public funds. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, especially from 
Connecticut, for I believe that within the 
short space is contained a strong, force- 
ful case for the adoption of this Hoover 
Commission recommendation. 

Since my election to Congress I have 
been a stanch supporter and advocate of 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 
I am sorry that so much delay has en- 
shrouded the enactment of the many 
worthwhile proposals to effect economy 
in Government. 

In the matter of H. R. 8002, I petitioned 
the House Rules Committee to report * 
rule for its consideration, and I am very 
happy that they have done so, I have 
urged the House leadership to program 
this measure for House action, and I hope 
that this is done before the Congress 
adjourns. 

The editorial follows: 


Mowry-Savine BILL Faces FIGHT 


Representative Al RAT P. Morano has been 
receiving, he has announced, “a steady flow” 
of mail from his Fairfield County constitu- 
ents, urging him to support measures adyo” 
cated by the Hoover Commission on Rear- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, 

We hope the Connecticut Congressman will 
give support to these money-saving mess- 
ures, particularly legislation to establish an- 
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Dual accrued-expenditure budgeting, a major 
Proposal of the Commission. 

The legislation was reported out of the 
House Rules Committee on July 17. and it 
laces a bitter floor fight. The battle is ex- 
pected this week. The bill, known as H. R. 
8002, needs immediate support of all econ- 
omy-minded and sound-money Members. 

Opposition comes from a few members of 
the House Appropriations Committee who do 
not want any change, despite the fact that 
Similar legislation has been approved by the 
Senate and has the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower, retiring Secretary Humphrey, 
the Director of the Budget, and the Comp- 
troller General. The Senate version was 
Passed by voice vote on June 5 and was spon- 
Bored by Senator Kennepy, Massachusetts 

t: Senator Payne, Maine Republi- 
can; and Senator Byrn, Virginia Democrat. 
There is nothing about it. 

Senator KennNeDY referred to the measure 
as “the most important fiscal proposal in 
the last 15 years.” It has been endorsed by 
the American Institute of Accountants, the 
Controllers Institute, the majority of the 
Nation's newspapers, and many thousands of 
citizens. 


At stake is legislative control of public 
funds, a fundamental concept of our form 
cf government. Under the present system 
Congress yields control of spending by grant- 
ing appropriations in a lump sum for proj- 
ects that may take years to complete. If 
such projects should be canceled, or changed, 
Congress has great difficulty tracing the un- 
Spent funds and restoring them to effective 

tive control. 

It has been estimated by the Comptroller 
General and by Senator BYRD that the pres- 
ent total of unspent carryover funds is $70 
Billion, which is almost as much as the 
Proposed record high budget for 1958. 

Under the legislation proposed, Congress 
Would grant contract authority for long- 
range projects, but would limit appropria- 
tions to cover only those expenses to be 
incurred in a single year. 

Before new funds are released to continue 
& project, the spending agency must report 
to Congress on the project’s progress and 
justify its request for additional funds. 

The advantages of this system are 80 
Obvious, we cannot understand why any 
Congressman would oppose the measure. 
It is sound, systematic, intelligent, èco- 
nomical, and democratic. It is the right 
Way of doing business and we hope Con- 
gressman Morano and the State's entire 
delegation will fight hard for its adoption 
When the battle begins. 


Sad News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week I expressed my longtime con- 
cern and that of my constituents for the 
heed of legislation which would permit 
the entry of orphans and others into the 
United States. At this time I should like 
to call to the attention of this House two 
letters which need no interpretation: 

EUGENE, Orea., July 19, 1957. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Porter: The enclosed 
Clipping comes from the Hood River News, 
Which I get regularly because I used to live 
there. I don’t know how you feel about it, 
but for my part if you could have got legis- 
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lation to get these kids into the country be- 
fore one of them died I wouldn't have cared 
if the budget was 10 billion larger or 10 
billion smaller. That one child was more 
important to me, I never heard of the Pol- 


Wm. M. ALEXANDER. 


The clipping reads as follows: 
Sap News 


Word was received here of the death of 
little Sterling Keith Polson, 4 months old 
July 12. The baby passed away in Holt’s or- 


phanage in Korea. 


Survivors are Mr. and Mrs. Vernon G. Pol- 
son, adopted parents, and Charles Vernon, 
adopted brother. A little sister, Dawn La- 
Vern, also survives in Korea. 

The children both took sick while waiting 
for Congress to pass a bill to admit them to 
this country after they had been adopted by 
Mr, and Mrs. Polson, of Odell. 

Mrs. VERN POLSON. 

Hoop RIVER, 


Irish Make Pilgrimage to 
St. Patrick’s Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Irish 
have such veneration for thier patron 
saint that they honor him more than 
once a year—on St. Patrick’s Day, which 
is celebrated in so many countries on 
March 17 of each year, and again on 
the last Sunday of each July. 

This latter pilgrimage is not as well 
known, even though it has been observed 
for centuries. 

In 441 A. D. St. Patrick spent the 
Lenten season on “the Reek,” a 2,600- 
foot peak near Murrisk Abbey, on the 
shore of Clew Bay. Legend has it that 
St. Patrick drove the snakes out of Ire- 
land, never to return, during his vigil 
on the Reek. To the faithful, however, 
the arduous climb to the peak is an act 
of penance, accompanied by fasting and 
prayer. 

The tradition of “following in St. Pat- 

rick’s footsteps” has a deep meaning for 
the Irish. There they pray for the good 
of Ireland and in thanksgiving to the 
faith that St. Patrick brought to them, 
the faith that they serve with such 
admirable devotion. 
The modern pilgrim is well rewarded 
for making the difficult climb. After 
prayer and mediation and mass, he 
pauses to take in the breathtaking view. 
The rolling hills and ever-green meadows 
never fail to captivate those tourists who 
are not Irish themselves. But to the 
Trish this is a land that is loved, and 
this view of it is one that moves them 
to music and poetry. 

I want you to come with me—in your 
imagination—on the annual pilgrimage 
to St. Patrick's peak. x 

In order to do so, I ask for consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
to enjoy the following account of this 
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revered tradition that appeared on July 
28, 1957, in the Boston Sunday Herald: 
InisH SCALE Sr. PATRICK'S Peak Tonar Pn 

gur Honor Vier. Iw 441 A. D. Ator "THE 


(By Peter Barnicle) 

In a pilgrimage almost as old as Chisten- 
dom itself the Irish today pay homage to 
St. Patrick without any of the fanfare that 
marks the worldwide observance of the 
saint's feast on the 17th of March. 

From all parts of Ireland, England and 
even as far away as the United States and 
Australia pilgrims gather on the last Sunday 
in July to climb “The Reek —the 2,690-foot 
peak on the summit of which St. Patrick 
Peri Fhe Lenten season of $41 A.D. 

e Reek,” more formally known to 
raphers as Cruach Phadruig, rises deem the 
shores of Clew Bay on the Atlantic 
of County Mayo. Its inaccessibility at- 
tracted St. Patrick when he was seeking a 
place for the 40-day period of meditation 
during his conversion of the Irish people. 

Since the saint's vigil on the mountain 
peak it has been à tradition among the peo- 
ple he converted to make a pilgrimage to 
the mountain once a year, 

HOLY WELL 

Buses and trains and scores of motor cars 
pour into Westport during the week before 
“Reek Sunday,” bringing the pilgrims from 
all sections of the country. Many of these 
who arrive early take time to visit the an- 
cient ruins of the Oughaval church. Near 
the church, according to legend, is a holy 
well containing three trout. The trout are 
seen only by those who will be cured by the 
waters of the well. 

Most people are content to wander along 
the tree-lined walks that follow the river 
winding through the town. 

Some of the pilgrims begin the ascent on 
Saturday evening, starting from the base 
when the hundreds of Islands dotting Clew 
Bay are aflame in the purple and gold of 
late twilight, 

The climb usually begins near the ruins 
of the ancient abbey of Murrisk, a 
colony founded by the O'Mailles for the Her- 
mits of St. Augustine in the seventh or eighth 
century. 

Many of the hardier pilgrims make the 
climb in their bare feet, clambering among 
the loose rocks along the path that leads 
over the east col toward the summit. 
Others with heavy-soled boots experience 
nearly as much difficulty in battling up the 
paths that lead through squashy bog fields 
and then almose perpendicularly up the gray 
rock loosed by the steps of other pilgrims 
throughout the centuries. 

At the first “station” near the 1,000-foot 
level the pilgrims stop to offer certain pre- 
scribed prayers before moving off on the 
longar more arduous part of the ascent. 

BREATHTAKING CLIMB 

From the first station the path leads 
through fields of heather and small yellow 
roses to the breathtaking rock climb that 
leads to the peak. 

More often than not clouds heavy with 
rain sweep in from the Atlantic to impress 
on the pilgrim that the climb is an act of 
penance. Despite this traditional struggle 
against elements the long black line of moy- 
ing forms can be seen on the slope of the 
mountain throughout the day until they dis- 
appear into gray fastness of fog and cloud 
on the upper slopes. 

On the summit the pilgrims, many of 
whom fast from the time they leave their 
homes, make a series of circuits of the peak 
reciting prayers before attending mass in ths 
tiny chapel. In sheltered spots one can no- 
tice some of the penitents whispering their 
confessions to priests who lean against the 
vet their purple stoles whipping in the 
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The fortunate pilgrim is the one who 
reaches the summit after dawn on a day 
when the weather breaks and the green, 
gold, and rock gray of the 366 islands on 
the blue waters of Clew Bay lay glistening 
in the sunlit waters. 

BEETLING CLIFFS 

Off to the north beyond the tiny isles 
lies Achill Island, its beetling cliffs defying 
the constant charge of the waves that smash 
against the rocks and sweep high in fanlike 
jets of silver, 

Also far off in the ocean is Clare Island, 
the stronghold of Graunille, the 16th cen- 
tury Sea Queen of Ireland who was once 
received by Queen Elizabeth as a sister 
queen. 

As the eye moves inland to the east the 
massive form of Nephin More rises from the 
landscape and just below it can be seen the 
crystal waters of Fionnloch Ceara. 

To the south lie the Twelve Bens of Con- 
nemara, the purple-heathered range of tum- 
bled mountains down whose slopes flash 
ewift silver streams, darting between fields 
of green and gold. 

While the climb to the peak is an act of 
penance the view from the summit more 
than repays the pilgrim for the aching mus- 
cles. Unlike St. Patrick, the pilgrim stays 
only long enough to recite his prayers, hear 
mass and have a cup of tea, provided by 
neighboring residents with an eye to the 
practical, before starting the descent. 

FORTY-DAY VIGIL 

Patrick's vigil on the mountain lasted for 
40 days during which he beseiged heaven 
with petitions for the future well being of 
the Irish people. 

His vigil on the mountain is recorded in 
Tirechan’s notes, a document which, ac- 
cording to historians, was transcribed before 
650 A. D. 

In the brief memoir Tirechan notes “And 
Patrick went to Mount Egli (Cruach Phad- 
ruig) to fast on it 40 days and nights, keep- 
ing the discipline of Moses and Elias and 
Christ.” 

The notes of Tirechan are contained in the 
Book of Armagh and are considered the most 
authentic documents relating to the life of 
St. Patrick now extant. The notes were 
taken down by Tirechan from the dictation 
of Bishop Ultan of Ardbraccan, his tutor, 
sometime prior to the middle of the 17th 
century. 

There are various references to the 
mountain in the legendary history of Ire- 
land prior to the coming of St. Patrick. The 
19th century historian John O'Donovan, dur- 
ing his archeological research tours of the 
area discovered a pagan cemetery near the 
base of the mountain. 

THIRTY KILLED BY BOLT 


When the tradition of the pilgrimage to 
the summit began is unknown, but the 
medieval Annals of Loch he mentions the 
custom of spending a vigil on the summit. 
One of the entries in the Annals for 1121 
A. D., makes mention of 30 persons being 
killed on the summit when stuck by a bolt 
of lightning during one of the pilgrimages. 

It was during the saint's vigil on the 
mountain that, according to legend, he drove 
the snakes from the land. The seasoned 
climber can still point out the Log Nan 
Deamhan, or demon's hollow, into which 
the reptiles were driven. 

The hollow, now a like that can be seen 
on the north base of the Cruach. It was 
into this hollow, and not the ocean, that 
the saint drove the snakes. 

In the National Museum at Dublin St. 
Patrick's Bell is still preserved. Legend says 
St. Patrick hurled it at the snakes as they 
slithered down the mountainside to their 
doom. 

In the early 19th century the bell was in 
the possession of a Hugh Geraghty of Ballin- 
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Tobe, tn Mayo, who claimed that the bell 
was originally white, but had turned black 
after being constantly thrown at the demo: 
by St. Patrick. > 

The venerable relic was in the possession 
of the Mag Oireachtaigh family for many 
hundreds of years. It later came into the 
possession of Sir William Wilde who pre- 
sented it to the National Museum. 

Whether or not St. Patrick and his bell 
drove the snakes out of Ireland the fact re- 
mains—there are none there today. 


Congress Should Proceed With a Govern- 
ment-Industry Partnership Program for 
the Development of Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I am including 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
the article entitled “GOP on Defensive 
Over Atomic Power,” by John W. Fin- 
ney, as it appeared on pages 1 and 30 of 
yesterday’s edition of the New York 

es. 

This is an excellent article and I be- 
lieve that it should be drawn to the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress, as 
it well states the momentous issues 
which now confront the members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and, 
in a few days or weeks, will confront all 
Members of Congress when the AEC au- 
thorization bill is reported out by the 
Joint Committee. 

I would have only one criticism of Mr. 
Finney’s article and that is this: 

It describes the differences as differ- 
ences between Democrats and Republi- 
cans. I do not believe that political- 
party membership is, or should be, in- 
volved on this question. 

I believe that the real issue is as 
follows: 

Should we proceed with a Govern- 
ment-industry partnership program for 
the development of atomic power or 
should we revert to a completely feder- 
ally financed construction program, at 
greatly increased cost to the taxpayers? 

I believe that industry is ready and 
willing to participate in this field if we 
will just give it a limited amount of as- 
sistance and encouragement. 

There is little or no need to deny as- 
sistance to industry, and to provide for a 
100 percent Federal program on reactor 
types which are perhaps less promising 
for future commercial application. 

When this real issue is made clear to 
the people and to the Members of Con- 
gress, I believe there will be overwhelm- 
ing support for the partnership program, 
from both Republicans and Democratic 
Members of Congress, . 

Also, Mr, Speaker, I represent a coal- 
producing district. In my opinion, we 
have adequate fuel resources, and we do 
not need a government crash program 
to promote atomic power. We should 
let civilian atomic power be developed 
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primarily by private industry—not by 
the Government, 

The article is as follows: 

GOP on DEFENSIVE OVER ATOMIC POWER 

(By John Finney) 

WASHINGTON, July 27.—A soundproof, 
burglarproof committee room in the Capitol 
will be the battleground next week for an- 
other partisan fight over whether the Gov- 
ernment or private industry should build 
atomic power plants. 

Republican Senators and Representatives 
will enter the closely guarded meeting room 
of the Joint Congressional Committee om 
Atomic Energy on the defensive, They are 
fearful that the Democratic majority is aim- 
ing a knockout punch at the administration's 
partnership program with private industry 
for development of atomic power. 

Democrats on the committee disclaim any 
such intention. They insist they are only 
proposing a limited Government construction 
Program to assure American technologi 
supremacy in atomic power development. 

The partisan arguments have been repeat- 
ed with increasing vehemence in recent 
weeks. The committee has scheduled & 
meeting for Monday. It should prove to be 
this year’s final round in the running fight 

Before the committee is legislation that 
would authorize $398 million for construc- 
tion of atomic-weapons facilities and Gov- 
ernment assistance for the peaceful devel- 
opment of atomic energy. 

The battle is over the peaceful develop- 
ment, not the weapons. Democrats retrig- 


-gered the battle by proposing to include in 


the legislation authorization for the Govern- 
ment to embark on a $58 million program 
construction of reactors. 

The Democratic proposal 1s a vastly modi- 
fled compromise program in comparison t? 
the party's past proposals for a huge Govern- 
ment crash program of construction of re- 
actors. 

For a while it appeared that the Demo- 
cratic modifications could lead to an unu- 
sual peaceful accord within the committee. 
But the Republicans balked when they found 
that the Democratic program was more in- 
flexible and uncompromising than they had 
first believed. 

In brief, the Democratic program calls for 
the following: $40 million for construction 
of a gas-cooled natural uranium-fueled re- 
actor with 40,000 kilowatts capacity, such as 
developed by the British; $15 million for 4 
research facility to demonstrate the use 
Plutonium as a fuel in atomic reactors an 
$3 million for an engineering study on a dual- 
purpose reactor that would produce pluto- 
nium and usable heat. The program also 
calls for Government construction of five 
small atomic powerplants proposed by 
cooperatives and municipal public-power 
groups. 

PARTNERSHIP FUND CUT 

In addition, Democrats haye proposed cut- 
ting off funds for the administration’s most 
controversial partnership project, the con- 
struction at Lagoona Beach, Mich., of a fast 
breeder reactor by a group of private con- 
cerns headed by Detroit Edison Co. 

The administration had requested 84.206. 
000 for the Lagoona Beach project under its 
policy of extending research and develop- 
ment assistance to private companies con- 
structing atomic reactors. Democrats are 
proposing instead that only $1,500,000 be 
authorized for general research in the fast 
breeder reactor concept. 

Republicans see in the Democratic pro- 
gram an indirect move to scuttle the admin- 
istration’s partnership program and promote 
public power development of atomic energy. 
They also object that the Democrats, by di- 
recting the construction of certain types of 
reactors, are assuming the administrative 
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and technological responsibilities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

To Republicans, the Democratic proposal 
to construct reactors for the five rural and 
Municipal power groups represents an en- 
tering wedge to set public power groups up 
in a preferred position in the atomic energy 
Program. The precedent would be set, they 
lear, whereby public power projects would 
be built by the Government, while private 
concerns could only expect much more lim- 
ited research and development assistance. 

Democrats insist that their proposal is 
designed to get the long-stalled rural and 
municipal reactor projects underway and 
contend that it would not cost the Govern- 
Ment any more money than under the ad- 
ministration's proposed partnership method 
of construction. The Commission has taken 
the position that if there is no other alter- 
native, it would agree to Government financ- 
ing of the five particular reactors, but not 
to Government construction or operation of 
the plants. 

GOP FEARS CITED 

Republicans are fearful that the Democrats 
already haye dealt a body blow to the future 
Of the administration’s partnership program 

moving to cut off funds specifically for 
the Detroit Edison project. If Congrees at 
any time can revoke funds that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has agreed to provide, 
the Republicans argue, then private com- 
Panies will be unwilling to invest millions 
Of dollars in an atomic powerplant in a part- 
nership agreement with the Government. 

Republicans also object that the Demo- 
erats are intruding upon the functions cf 
the Commission in directing construction 
ot the gas-cooled reactor and the plutonium 
research facility. 


The Tax That Chokes the West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, of 
the many Federal excise taxes, the 
tax on transportation which still sur- 
Vives from World War II is unique in 
the manner in which it discriminates 
among different sections of the United 
States. By adding 3 percent to the cost 
Of freight, and 10 percent to the cost of 
er travel, the transportation ex- 
Cise bears most heavily on the men and 
Women who live in areas which require 
the most transportation for their par- 
ticipation in the Nation’s economy. 

By thus accentuating the costs of 
transportation which go into everything 
We produce and consume, this Federal 
excise discriminates against such areas 
as the Pacific Northwest and the Deep 
South and Southwest, which are far- 
thest from the northeastern economic 
4nd population centers of our country. 

The junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Neverrcer] has taken the lead in recent 
Months in efforts to win repeal of this 

uitable tax. He has set forth the 
Case against the Federal transportation 
excise tax in a recent article in Railway 
Progress magazine for August 1957 
Called The Tax That Chokes the West, 
which: he itemizes the geographic 
tion against the Far West in- 
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herent in this tax, and also discusses 
certain other damaging consequences 
from it, which I have had occasion to 
point out in my own efforts to end this 
tax. On numerous occasions I have in- 
troduced proposed legislation to repeal 
or modify war excise taxes and have 
presented to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee what I consider to be overwhelm- 
ing justification for such action, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon, entitled “The Tax 
That Chokes the West,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Tue Tax THAT CHOKES THE WEST 
(By Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER) 

Nearly all excise taxes are paid equally by 
people in every section of the Nation. Such 
levy-laden items as tobacco, lipstick, leather 
goods, and diamond brooches are generally 
purchased in about the same ratio in San 
Francisco as in New York. Luggage, after 
all, is indispensable whether one travels in 
the wide open spaces of the West or through 
the crowded metropolises of the East. And 
the females of my acquaintance seem to re- 
gard facial makeup as of equal necessity, 
though some of them may live on teeming 
Park Avenue and others along the lonely 
reaches of the Columbia River. 

But there is one Federal excise tax in 
which every region does not share and share 
alike. That is the 3-percent levy on all 
freight shipments. This tax weighs down 
the economy of the area.which I help to 
represent in the United States Senate, as the 
Old Man of the Sea crouched oppressively on 
the shoulders of Sindbad the Sailor. The 
Federal transportation tax is detrimental to 
all the States in general, but to the States 
in the West and Pacific Northwest in par- 
ticular. 

Why is this levy, In contrast to other excise 
taxes, worse for one part of the Nation than 
got Ses hard to find; it les in 

is not nd; 

the peculiar geographical distribution of the 
population of the United States. The 11 
States of the Far West—those which sprawl 
from the Continental Divide to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean contain 36 percent of the 
jand area of our country but only about 16 
percent of the people. This means, of 
course, that products grown or manufac- 
tured in the Western States must be hauled 
2,000 or 3,000 miles eastward in order to 
find major markets. All this pilgrimaging 
is subject to the 3-percent transportation 
tax. Ergo, the levy falls most heavily on 
the West and especially on the Pacific North- 
west, because this region is farther than any 
other from the population centers of the 
East. 

That is why the excise taxes on freight 
must be repealed if the West is to enjoy a 
fair and uninhibited opportunity for eco- 
nomic development. Many eminent Ameri- 
cans, such as Prof. Walter Prescott Webb 
and Senator Paul. H. Doves, have com- 
plained recently that the West has no destiny 
other than to be a dragging satellite of the 
populous States of the East, But can east- 
erners complain of this in good faith, when 
they tolerate Federal taxing policies which 
doom the West to such a fate? 

Look at the map of the United States 
on your library wall or in your schoolchild’s 
atlas. Note how close Pittsburgh is located 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Within 500 miles 
of Pittsburgh are found more than 55 per- 
cent of the Nation's population and the 
overwhelmingly greater portion of its Indus- 
trial and consumer markets. Portland, 
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Oreg., where I was born and raised, is situ- 
ated from 2,000 to 3,000 miles distant from 
points within this circle around Pittsburgh, 

A carload of Oregon lumber, processed at 
Sawmills relatively near Portland, will be 
assessed freight charges of $675 for shipment 
from Portland to Pittsburgh. Transporta- 
tion charges for the same carload of pine 
lumber from the woods of Georgia are $410. 
The Federal excise tax on transportation 
collected from the Oregon lumberman is 
40 percent larger than that paid by the 
Georgia lumber dealer. I do not object to 
the fact that Georgia's forests grow closer 
to the centers of American population than 
are the great timbered uplands of my own 
State. As a Senator, I can help enact laws 
but I cannot change geography. I realize it 
may be many decades before the population 
of the United States is distributed more 
equitably between East and West. But I 
do object, and strenuously, to a Federal tax 
which falls disproportionately heavier on 
my region than any other—simply because 
the Pacific Northwest is separated by nearly 
the breadth of a continent from its principal 
markets. ` 


Agriculture in my State is burdenèd and 
hampered with similar unfairness by this 
tax. Oregon canners who process fruits, 
vegetables, and fish will pay freight tolls of 
$1,032 per carload to the Pittsburgh area, as 
compared with approximately $264 per car- 
load by a midwestern processor of canned 
foods. The midwestern shipper will pay to 
the Treasury a transportation tax of $7.92 on 
his shipment, but the Federal Government 
will assess the Oregon canner a transporta- 
tion tax of $30.96—almost four times greater. 

I could cite this inequity wtih respect to 
innumerable commodities. The Federal ex- 
cise tax on transportation of a carload of 
grain from Oregon's ranches will be over 314 
times the tax on grain from the central por- 
tions of the United States, that on Oregon 
livestock 3.8 times the tax by prairie-belt 
shippers—if these products are to be sold in 
the great consumer markets of the eastern 
population centers. The imbalance means 
that Federal taxing policy contributes to 
the competitive difficulties of Oregon timber 
and agricultural products in the principal 
markets of the Nation. 

Nor is this inequality confined only to the 
producers and processors in my part of the 
country. Consumers in the West also are 
saddled unfairly by the transportation tax. 
Just as the East contains the Natlon's dom- 
inant markets, so does it include most of the 
great factories which produce manufactured 
goods—automobiles and electrical appliances, 
to cite only a few. It costs $10 to ship an 
automatic washing machine from a typical 


eastern manufacturing. center to Portland. 


This is about four times as much as it costs 
to ship the same appliance to Terre Haute, 
Ind. The Portland housewlfe is taxed four 
times as much by her Government as her 
sister housewife in Terre Haute, because the 
cost of transporting a washing machine to 
Terre Haute from Pittsburgh is only about 
$2.61. 

Agriculture today is in crisis. Few econ- 
omists dispute the fact that the prices re- 
ceived by farmers for their produce have 
been steadily declining, although the costs 
which they pay for equipment, labor, medi- 
cal care, and clothing have been rising with 
equal inexorability. Such a squeeze cannot 
continue indefinitely without causing the 
disappearance of the family-sized farm oper- 
ation. Yet the policy of levying a 3 percent 
excise tax on every freight shipment is bad 
for agriculture in general and for western 
farmers in particular. It is estimated that 
shippers of farm produce pay almost one- 
fourth of the annual $480 million yield from 
the transportation tax. I remember the 
turkey warehouse which closed down in an 
Oregon town because Oregon turkeys had to 
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a 
compete at a 5-cent-per-pound disadvantage 
with those from West Virginia and Texas for 
sales in the strategic Chicago poultry mar- 
ket—and this situation was of course com- 
pounded by the Federal freight tax. 

I can understand an excise levy which 
singles out such commodities as tobacco and 
liquor as special targets. After all, these 
are far from necessities, indeed, many regard 
them as deleterious to health. But freight 
is a basic essential. If goods cannot move, 
we do not have an integrated nation. We 
become, instead, a mosaic of Balkan princi- 
palities, each surrounded by insurmount- 
able customs walls. 

Our 3-percent tax not only discriminates 
against the West, but it also actually dis- 
criminates against the United States as a 
nation. Let me explain what I mean. We 

_share the world's longest unfortified border 
with Canada. A comparative mashie shot 
north of this boundary stretch two vast and 
efficient railroad systems—Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian National. Furthermore, 
the Canadian Government has had the wis- 
dom to repeal its transportation excise taxes. 
This places a premium upon the use of 
Canadian railroads, rather than American 
railroads, for the long haul across the conti- 
nent. Such a practice, of course, deprives 
American railroads of income and American 
railroad workers of jobs. 

Canadian shippers can avoid the entire 3- 
percent tax by prepaying charges in Canada 
on international movements, while their 
American competitors—who ship to the same 
markets in the eastern part of the United 
States—must pay the full 3-percent tax. 
Many Canadian cargoes, such as British Co- 
lumbia lumber or apples or fish, once were 
consigned to American markets through rail 
gateways on the border such as Blaine, Wash., 
or at Sumas in the same State. This meant 
that the freight was carried eastward across 
the United States by such American trans- 
continentals as the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, or Union Pacific. But the 3-percent 
American transportation tax has ruled out 
this policy for innumerable Canadian 
shippers. 

These men have discovered that they can 
escape approximately 80 percent of the trans- 
portation tax by keeping inside the frontiers 
of Canada some 80 percent of the mileage 
on their shipment. Thus, their goods jour- 
ney across the continent on the Canadian 
Pacific or the Canadian National, and do not 
enter the United States until they reach a 
portal in the region of the Great Lakes or 
New England. Three results are thus 
achieved: (1) The Canadian shipper avoids 
payment of most of the American freight 
tax, (2) the Canadian shipper secures a 
slight competitive advantage over his Amer- 
ican rival who must pay the levy, and (3) 
the United States Treasury loses all the cor- 
poration taxes and personal income taxes 
which would be collected from the American 
railroads and the men on their payrolls, who 
might otherwise have been engaged in con- 
ducting this profitable transcontinental haul. 

Still another inequitable aspect of the tax 
remains to be analyzed. Many legislators 
and economists are alarmed over a growing 
concentration of economic power in Amer- 
ica. Yet the freight tax indubitably favors 
big shippers over small shippers. Senator 
Warren G. Macnuson, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has said, “This tax makes the 
big shipper bigger and the small shipper 
smaller.” 

A well-financed shipper of commodities 
generally has sufficient funds to go into pri- 
vate trucking and buy his own fleet of high- 
way leviathans. Of course, he escapes the 
3-percent tax, and this differential is often 
enough to finance his yenture into trucking. 
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But the smaller shipper, who must rely on 
common carriers, continues to pay the tax. 
And the levy applies not only to transporta- 
tion as a whole, but to narrow refinements 
as well. A shipper who must ice his products 
to get them safely to market pays no tax if 
he supplies his own ice. But few small ship- 
pers own iceplants. They must purchase 
their ice for reefer shipments from the rail- 
roads or truck lines, and on this ice they 
have to pay the 3-percent tax. 

The existing transportation tax has cre- 
ated what Senator Macnuson recently de- 
scribed as highly questionable practices. 
When a contract trucker leases his equip- 
ment to a shipper, it becomes private truck- 
ing and, as such, avoids the tax. During re- 
cent years there has been an epidemic of 
buy-and-sell arrangements, trip leases, and 
special boat charters. These have been de- 
signed to transform what would normally 
be common carriage into private carriage, for 
the express purpose of wriggliing out of the 
3-percent Federal freight tax. It is, as best, 
tax avoidance; it could be tax evasion. Even 
worse, it is weakening our system of com- 
mon carrier transportation, Surely it does 
not stimulate respect for our tax structure 
as a whole. In addition, these tortured con- 
structions and special situations are mainly 
available to well-financed shippers with a 
battery of legal talent and the resources to 
charter vessels and fiotillas of trucks. 

I still remember my conversation with 
the mayor of a small town in Oregon's lovely 
Wallowa Valley, a realm of granite peaks and 
pine timber. “Senator,” said he, “why does 
Uncle Sam follow a policy that makes it 
tough for the little sawmill operators and 
easy on the big ones?” He then went on 
to explain to me that the large lumber mills 
own their own logging trucks. So, the large 
mills do not pay the 3-percent United States 
freight tax on the ponderosa-pine logs they 
are hauling out of the uplands or on the 
finished lumber they are transporting to the 
Union Pacific rallhead at Enterprise or 
La Grande, But the little family-owned 
mills have no such equipment. They must 
hire contract haulers to transport their logs 
and lumber. In this way, they become sub- 
ject to the 3-percent transportation tax, thus 
further increasing their disadvantage vis-a- 
vis their big competitors. a 

In March of this year I sponsored an 
amendment to a general tax revision biil 
which would have eliminated the Federal 
freight levy. My proposal was defeated when 
Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, insisted that the 
particular bill at issue was not the proper 
vehicle for the amendment I was offering. 
Yet the effort was not wholly wasted. Some 
salutary results were forthcoming. Senator 
Byrp strolled back to my desk at the rear 
of the Senate Chamber and said, in sub- 
stance: 

“Dick, you have some real points on your 
side. I have a lot of sympathy with your 
case. I know something about the opera- 
tion of this tax because I buy each year, for 
my Winchester apples, thousands of fruit 
crates from lumber mills in your State of 
Oregon. Iam aware of how much 3 percent 
on such a freight bill can amount to. I 
can't accept your amendment here, but I 
promise you that it is going to receive seri- 
ous consideration from me and my commit- 
tee as a separate measure—entirely on its 
own merits.” 

There the matter stands, legislatively. Re- 
peal proposals take several different forms, 
One is outright elimination of the whole 
transportation excise tax, as I have urged. 
Another is a slower method—to knock off 
1 percent annually for 8 successive years, in 
order to ease the potential impact on the 
Treasury. The third is a more complicated 
suggestion made by Senator MAGNUSON. 
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This would be to limit the tax to not more 
than 3 cents per 100 pounds of freight. The 
purpose of such a compromise would be to 
continue to collect the levy on hauls along 
short distances, but to lift the unfair bur- 
den off of long-haul shippers. Western ship- 
pers, for example, would receive no relief on 
a short freight haul between Portland and 
Seattle, but they would be greatly relleved 
with respect to the levy on the infinitely 
longer 2,200-mile hegira from Seattle to Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, 

Senator Macnuson’s modified recommen- 
dation has much to commend it. Yet, I 
would prefer to see the tax totally repealed. 
It is not an excise which makes sense 
nor does the 10-percent levy on passenger 
tickets sold for trains, alrlines or over-the- 
highway buses. Since when has transpor- 
tation of freight or people been regarded as 
a luxury, to be taxed punitively by thé 
United States Government? During the de- 
bate over my amendment, Senator 
Cuurcu of Idaho pointed out quite secu" 
rately that the 3-percent freight tax was en, 
acted originally “to discourage the use 
the rails at a time when war was being 
waged. * * This justification for the tax 
has long since disappeared.” 

In my opinion, there is more wisdom in 
applying a 3-percent tax to a man's 
sult of clothes or alternate automobile tha® 
to his transportation. Under duress, he can 
do with a single suit; there is only rare 
hardship in one car per family. But what 
family can survive without the freight haul 
which brings across mountains and prairie 
and valley its food supply, the ma 
built into its home or apartment, the 
and fertilizer for its garden, the fuel for its 
furnace, the appliances for its kitchen? A? 
how many Americans can relinquish 
Own necessary journeys by rail, air or bus? 

I feel strongly about this issue because I 
help to represent a region which is caught 
in a cruel economic vise through this 
applied from the Federal treasury, Some 
of us in the Senate have worked hard to 
expand the Bonneville Power system, which 
has been selling hydroelectricity to large 
industrial customers for only 2.2 mills 4 
kilowatt-hour. This low rate helped to at- 
tract to the Northwest many of the world’s 
leading manufacturers of light metals an 
chemicals. Today, however, the Olin-Mathie- 
son Co. has discovered that it can produce 
electric power for 3.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, burning coal at the mine mouth in 
Ohio. 

In an effort to learn how my State might 
attract new industrial payrolls, I talked with 
officials of the Olin corporation. They ad- 
vised me that, in a choice between 2.2-mill 
energy in the Northwest and 3.5-mill 
in Ohio, there was a delicate point where the 
power rate and the freight rate intersec 
By this, they meant that the aluminum 
products in Ohio would be produced within & 
fungo swat of millions of customers. BY 
contrast, the ingots smeltered in the No i 
west would require the long transcontinenta 
trip to market. In such a finely bala 
situation, the 3 percent Federal freight tax 
could well be the determining difference 
prevent the legitimate industrial expansion 
of the Nation's vast Northwestern frontier. 

Surely a tax which discriminates against 
a great region, against major segments 
the transportation industry and—in certain 
instances—against the United States itself, 
can have little to commend it. “Nothing 
succeeds like success,” wrote Dumas—ye* 
and nothing falls like failure. By all pos 
sible tests, including its effect on our total 
economy and on major areas of the United 
States, the 3 percent Federal excise tax on 
freight has been an abysmal failure. The 
time has come to repeal this unfair levy- 
now, 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I include the following article 
entitled, “From Dachau to Cairo,” taken 
from the No. 50, summer issue, 1957, of 
vent World War III, published by So- 
ty for the Prevention of World War 
IN, Inc., New York. 

This article contains many bits of in- 
formation which I believe will be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House, as it 

a situation that would appear to 
require consideration. 
From DACHAU To Camo 

(The Middle East crisis is an extremely 

Complicated problem made all the more dif- 
t by outside influences including the 
ous activities of Soviet agents. How- 
ever, it is a fact that German influences 
ve also been operating in this area with 
Considerable effectiveness. Pan-Germans 
and former Nazis have gained important 
Positions in a number of middle eastern 
States, particularly Egypt. Prevent World 
War IT has published detailed accounts of 
development in the Nos. 41 and 47 is- 
Additional information on the role of 
ormer Nazis in the Nasser government 1s 
Contained in an exclusive report published 
by the National Jewish Monthly (February 
1957). These disclosures deserve to be 
Pondered by all lMberty-loving Americans 
and it is with this in mind that we have 
Teprinted the report.) 

_. The violent actions taken by Nasser’s gov- 
ernment against British, French and state- 
of Jews resident in Egypt, the confiscation 

their property, and their deportation on 
aom 9 to 72 hours’ notice, have provided 

Press with a flood of news which over- 
wed the ominous fate that looms over 
Native Egyptian Jewish community of 
than 10,000 individuals, 
ancient Jewish community is being 
Laetematically pauperized, maltreated, and 
together with common criminals in 
wi ble places of detention. Together 
Ka the remainder of Egyptian Jews, they 
© left at the mercy of the State Security 
80 (SSC), which seems to be as precise a 

Py of the German Nazi Sicherheitsdienst as 

the tion inexactitude permits. This unit is 
Military junta's forecful arm which is 
responsible for Egypt's actions and policies 


to a far 
greater extent than is generally 
known, 


11 85 commander in chief of the SSC is 
‘ei Col. Al Nacher, formerly SS-Grossaktions- 
ter Leopold Gleim, who was the com- 
pander in chief of the Nazi government's 
~Geheimerade. 
his g a luncheon in Calro given in 
Tie honor by the representatives of the 
Bue for (East) German-Arab Brother- 
Pood (Al-akhwah al-Almaniyah I’Arabiyah, 
€. Deutsch-Arabischer Bruderschaftsver- 
on December 17, 1956—Gleim frankly 
ted out the significance of the SSC as 
backbone of Egypt’s protective apparatus 
ond the aggressive elements of Zionism 
for tr Perlalism, He thanked the League 
ts vast help extended to this young 
mut most significant contribution to the 
Šta ual efforts in the strengthening and 
an of Germano-Arabic friendship 
d relations, 
Later on, during more Intimate talks with 


bers of the Bruderschaft—conducted in 
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Hochdeutsch and made gemutlich by cigars, 
bourbon, and coffee—Gleim gave an out- 
line of his unit's short history and structure. 
This outline, when pieced together with ad- 
ditional facts on hand and the already 
known procedures of the cadre’s activities, 
sketches a tolerably clear picture of the 
Egyptian version of nazism, which found in 
Egypt ideal conditions for its recrudescence. 
The plan for the SSC was drawn up by 
several technical advisers of German origin, 
approved by the Ministry of Interior. The 
cadre headquarters was set up in Cairo, 
and its administration handed over to the 
6.240 arabized Nazis presently in Egypt 
(aided by perhaps 70,000 Egyptians). Ac- 
cording to Gleim, the unit consists of the 
following departments: 
A. THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT (PR-DPT.) 


The executive positions in this section are 
entirely manned by Germans who are hold- 
ing Arab passports. The PR-Dpt. is headed 
by SS-Gruppenleiter Moser, a Sudeten Ger- 
man who has now assumed the name of 
Hussa Nalisman. His right-hand man is 
SA-Gruppenleiter Buble, now Arabized into 
‘Amman 


The propaganda machine operates with 
3 according to the Goebbels- 
Stuermer pattern. Its main target for at- 
tacks is, of course, the Jews. Egyptian youth 
has been responding enthusiastically to this 

anda. 
Pane PR-Dpt. has branches in Berlin (East 
and West), Vienna, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Rome, Milan, and Bordeaux; it commands 


imperialistic 
changing with the broadcaster's mood; and 
it also owns an independent broadcasting 
station which assiduously cultivates the en- 
Arab world. 

= flood of anti-Semitic literature is being 
published and distributed in the Middle East 
and Europe. Egypt's recent best seller, how- 
ever, was the new, popular edition of Kefa- 
hi, the Arabic translation of Hitler's Mein 
Kampf, This is an abridged, illustrated 
version which contains photo-reproductions 
beginning with Hitler's picture as a Cor- 
poral in Hindenburg's Sr and up to his 
ock-posing as the fuehrer. 

> The . and unabridged version of 
Mein Kampf was first translated into 
Arabic in 1951 by the Syrian journalist, 
author, and owner of the Beirut Printing & 
Publishing House, Louis al-Haj, formerly 
Luis Heiden, director of Die Reichsdeutsche 


Vulgar, posters featuring the 
Trasi soldier as a bearded villain who bay- 


ing examples of this campaign is the target- 
tent pitched opposite the SSC-HQ in Cairo's 
Liberty Square, 
an interest in usage of arms. 

The PR-Dpt. also has a very special branch: 
the Youth Club of the Deutsch-Arabischer 
Bruderschaftsverband. Twice weekly this 
club has a closed session, when many Egyp- 
tian youngsters are sworn in by the club’s 
chairman, Hussa Nalisman. This requires 
only one more comment: Colonel Abdul 
Nasser is the honorary president of the club, 
and had been sworn in as member No. 3. 

B. THE ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT (EC-DPT.) 


The EC-Dpt., now so strongly associated 
with Jewish affairs, is a close enough trans- 
lation of the SS-Wirtschaftsamt, and it op- 
erates on a similar basis. This department 
was founded on February 2, 1954; it controls 
the SSC treasury, which is independent of 
the government’s exchequer. Apart from the 
annual allowance granted to the SSC from 
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the general defense budget, this treasury 
absorbs a considerable income from products 
of prison workshops throughout Egypt. 

The archives of the EC-Dpt. have a Jew- 
ish section with a register of all Jewish prop- 
erty in Egypt. It contains up-to-date in- 
formation on this vital subject, which has 
now become a major source of revenue to the 
SSC treasury. Upon the expulsion of thou- 
sands of foreign and stateless Jews from 
Egypt, the EC-Dpt. cashed in 14 million 
Egyptian pounds in currency, policies, and 
securities, and 27 million pounds of real 
property and assets abandoned by the Jewish 
deportees. It is worth while noting that 
the majority of deported Jews had been very 
rich; this explains why there was no mass 
deportation of all foreign and stateless Jews, 
and why individual expulsion warrants were 
issued. The poorer stateless Jews have been 
left over “to be dealt with later on as Col. 
Abd-al-Qadir Hatem explained. 

Colonel Hatem, of the EC-Dpt., declared 
that “not a single piaster or brick has been 
confiscated, as the Zionist lies alleged. We 
have documentary proof that property and 
currency abandoned by people who had to 
leave Egypt were voluntarily assigned to the 
administration of the EC-Dpt.“ 

Another interesting branch of the EC-Dpt. 
is the public sales center in Cairo. What- 
eyer remained in the residences which the 
Jewish deportees volutarily assigned to the 
administration of the EC-Dpt—tfurniture, 
clothes, paintings, refrigerators, radios, entire 
libraries, etc.—is being auctioned off. It 
brings to the SS treasury weekly profits rang- 
ing from 500 to 3,000 Egyptian pounds, 

C. SECRET STATE POLICE 

That name rings a bell somewhere, It 
translated into German it would be Geheime 
Staats Polizei; and if abbreviated: Ge-Sta- 
Po. Its duties are now carried out by Army 
intelligence. 

The major section of this department is 
the center of the Egyptian Intelligence Sery- 
ice. Next to it is a section headed by Lt. 
Col, Ben Salem, former SS-Bannfueher 
Bernard Bender, who owing to his knowl- 
edge of the Yiddish language, was during 
the war chief of the Gestapo special branch 
for detection of Jewish underground move- 
ments in Poland and Russia, and who is now 
playing an important role in Egypt's eco- 
nomic and political administration. He is 
also the liaison between the secret state police 
and the EC-Dpt. 

Nevertheless, Lt. Col. Ben Salem is a very 
modest man, and while entertaining some 
of the young East German visitors he de- 
clared “I never wear a uniform because it 
makes one look more important than he 
really is.” This is a moot matter, because 
in addition to all his known and unknown 
tasks, humble Ben Salem is also chief of 
the interrogation center of the SSC, better 
known to the Egyptians and to the Egyptian 
Jews in particular as “the floating hell.“ 

The floating hell is an old, 12,000-ton cargo 
vessel, the former Italian Marinajo Rosso, 
which has been converted into a floating 
prison of 80 cells where, according to Ben 
Salem, “only cases of special interest” are 
being held. The sole “practical device for 
bringing out the truth” which he was pre- 


-pared to exhibit, was the recording center in 


the vessel's former radio cabin, from which 
a network of hidden microphones reaches 
all the cells, Thus, every word uttered dur- 
ing the interrogations or at intervals, while 
prisoners are together, is recorded. ; 

The recording center is operated by two 
men only: tight-lipped Sergei Klinikin from 
Odessa; and his subordinate, Alexei Morgan- 
off, a true Muscovite with an enchanting 
smile, huge feet, and a Swiss watch. Both 
have served under Ben Salem ever since Gen- 
eral Viassof changed flags. Only that was 
about ali one could get out of them, 

The Floating Hell performed a great serv- 
ice for Egypt by helping the famous Jewish, 
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banker, Mr. Elie Politi, succumb there to the 
Interrogation methods, and sign a document 
that he had voluntarily assigned 112,000 
pounds—all he possessed. The Floating Hell 
was also where Lt. Col. Ben Salem had been 
“most delighted to be able personally to 
handle the affairs of an Egyptian publisher, a 
Jew named Mr. Salama.” 

(Late news dispatches indicated that their 
confiscated businesses had been restored to a 
small number of Jews in Egypt.—Eovrror.) 

Early in November the first phase of 
Salem's “Solution of the Jewish-Zionist 
Problem” began to take shape. 

Conducting 3,000 men of the SSC execu- 
tive force (municipal police units, plain- 
clothes men, and army squads), SS-Grossak- 
tionsleiter Gleim personally supervised the 
combing of the Cairo and Alexandria rural 
districts, throughout the duration of the 
curfew. This action resulted in the seizure 
of 1,711 native Jews—men, women, and chil- 
dren—inclusive of the 6 Jewish fellahin 
families of Mit Ghammar, who are the last 
survivors of a Jewish community believed to 
have lived there since 90 B.C.E. 

During this action, looting, rapine, and 
8 killings were reported and confirmed. The 
officers in charge “regretted the incident 
which resulted due to the refusal of the sub- 
jects to follow instructions.” 

These captives have been classified as 
“Prisoners Category Alif (A)“ and concen- 
trated in the southern wing of the famous 
French-built prison, Des Barrages, in Cairo. 
No charges were made against them, but on 
the way to prison, all captives (exclusive of 
pregnant women and mothers of children 
below the age of 10) were handcuffed. The 
northern wing of Des Barrages is packed 
with “potential deportees," 1, e, Jews who 
have no Ezyptian nationality. 

The sanitary conditions in which those 
prisoners are being held should be of special 
interest to those members of the U. N. and of 
the International Red Cross who, during in- 
terviews with foreign correspondents in 
Cairo, denied any knowledge of such condi- 
tions or of the above-mentioned arrests. 

Cells intended for 10 persons presently 
shelter 30; and cell No. 73 is packed with 38 
male Jewish prisoners “because they have 
their own watercloset,” as explained by the 
chief warden, Hadji Mustaffa Ibn-Aziz, who 
is very friendly but responsive to bakshish 
only so far as matters of nonpolitical nature 
are concerned, because nowadays politics 
are dangerous. i 

The male prisoners are not allowed out of 
their cells. Their sole opportunity to breathe 
some fresh air is while they carry out the 
waterbuckets—a task eagerly done every 
morning in rotation by a couple of prison- 
ers—and while fetching food and water. 

The daily rations consist of 500 grams of 
Pittah-bread and 2 litres of soup per head. 
Water (2 litres per head) is being .dis- 
tributed only once daily, in the morning, and 
the male prisoners must drink it all at once, 
because they are not permitted to keep any 
containers in their cells. 

WOMEN ARE TREATED BETTER 


The female prisoners are granted 20 min- 
utes a day to walk in the prison courtyard, 
and mothers may, in addition to that, spend 
half an hour daily with their children, who 
have been accommodated very comfortably 
in the former recreation hall for prison per- 
sonnel, Mothers with babies up to the age 
of 3 are kept in the prison dispensary 
and have beds to sleep on. The babies are 
being provided with adequate and appro- 
priate food and with daily rations of fresh 
milk. 

The 18,000 Alexandria Jews (among them 
some 6,000 natives) classified as “Category 
Ba (B)“ suffered an attack which completely 
crushed their economic life. Alexandria's 
military governor, Col, Husseini, imposed 
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under Security Act penalties, a permanent 
curfew which lasts from 5 p. m. to 9 a. m., 
and from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. The rest of the 
time is left for purchase of food which is 
usually bought with funds obtained through 
the sale of jewelry or other personal assets, 
because by order of the SSC. EC-Dpt., 93 
percent of every Jewish bank account has 
been blocked until the position of category 
Ba Is clarified. 

Colonel Hatem elucidated this hazy state- 
ment as follows: "The Alexandria Jews are 
known to have strong connections with 
Israel; but since we cannot bring them to 
justice without concrete proof and simul- 
taneously cannot let them endanger the 
state security by letting them carry on with 
their underground activities, we are forced 
to take some slight precautions. 

These are the slight“ precautions: 

All Arab enterprises have dismissed their 
Jewish employees without any compensation 
whatsoever—as per government orders. 

Most Jewish enterprises, including the 
Cicurel Stores and down to small shops, were 
taken over and only those few Jews who have 
intermarried were permitted to continue, 
but they closed their shops voluntarily“ be- 
cause they were picketed by the Moslem 
Brotherhood and their show windows were 
stoned. Any customers who attempted to 
enter Jewish shops were assaulted. 

All Jewish professionals in Alexandria 
(with the exception of a few dentists) have 
been forbidden to practice. Seven hundred 
and ten prominent Jewish personalities, in- 
cluding a relative of Mrs. Mendes-France, 
Mr. Guy Circurel, former president of the 
Maccabi, and Mr. E. Levy, president of 
Egypt's stock exchange board, as well as 
most of the Jewish doctors, have been ar- 
rested, According to rumors, they will be 
tried on charges of treason in a closed ses- 
sion of the Supreme Military Court. 

The Cairo Jewish community, however, is 
undergoing an even greater crisis: 

All the Jewish schools have been closed, 
all communal activities paralyzed. The 
Jewish hospital has been taken over by Arab 
authorities and all Jewish personnel, and 
patients, regardless of their condition, were 
ejected on 1 hour's notice. Relatives of 
some of the more serious cases applied for 
their admission to Arab hospitals, but met 
with refusal. 

Five hundred Cairo Jewish men have been 
indefinitely interned in the English gram- 
mar school, which was closed down and con- 
verted into a detention center with the out- 
break of the Suez Canal crisis. Their wives 
and children, totaling 622, are held captive 
and 456 Jewish men, women, and children 
are confined in the Hadrah Prison; 830 Cairo 
Jews are being held in the ruins of Qalat 
al-Qahira, outside the city. Three of these 
prisoners were “shot while attempting to 
escape’—the old Nazi gimmick. It was, 
however, not explained how they happened 
to be shot inside the dead-end underground 
passage of the ruins where six mutilated 
bodies of Jewish girls were also found, 


“THIS IS ONLY THE FIRST PHASE” 


Being literally under house arrest, imposed 
on them by the curfew, the remaining Cairo 
Jews are subjected to frequent raids of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. And over all this looms 
Nasser's state security cadre with its iron 
grip. Its commander, SS-Grossaktionsleiter 
Gleim, smilingly declared in front of his 
young German visitors that “this is only the 
first phase.” 

It can therefore be easily guessed that 
the second phase will be the completion of 
Ben Salem's solution of the Jewish-Zlonist 
problem within territories of sovereign 
Egypt—a work which is now being imple- 
mented through five newly-established con- 
centration camps: the Hellopolis Fortress, 
destined to absorb 2,000 internees; the Gizeb 
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Barracks, which served during World War II 
asa POW camp, able to shelter 10,000 prison- 
ers; two former army training centers, the 
Mustaffa Hanun-Pasha Barrachs near Almsazé 
City, originally bulit for 16,000 men, and 
the Borg al-Arab Barracks near Alexandria, 
which once sheltered two divisions of re- 
cruits. 
A GRIM CONCENTRATION CAMP 

The most threatening of all, however, is the 
fifth concentration camp: the Samarra 
Barracks in the Suheilla region of the desert. 
200 miles west of Cairo. This camp, only 
recently vacated by the 3d Regiment of the 
Egyptian Liberation Army (the unit which. 
commanded by Col. Nasser in 1948, withstood 
the Israeli attacks on Faluja) is now being 
converted at a cost of 17,000 Egyptian 
pounds, and patterned on photo copies of 
the original plan of the infamous Nazi 
Medizinisches Versuchlager Mannerheime bel 
Dachau, otherwise known as block 10, where 
hundreds of Jewish girls were sterilized. The 
photo copies of the original plan of this camp 
were supplied to the SSC by Karl Clauberg's 
direct superior, SS-Hauptstabsarzt Hein- 
rich Willermann, presently arabized“ into 
Lt. Col. Naam Fahum, who is now in charg® 
of converting the Samarra Barracks. 

The stateless and foreign Jews still in 
Egypt are hoping, probably against hope, 
that the U. N. will take them under its pro- 
tective wings. Should, however, the U. N- 
decide otherwise, they will respond to Nas- 
ser's “encouragement” and leave Egypt im- 
poverished, destitute, but alive. 

But not the native Jews. They have tried 
to leave Egypt, but Nasser’s government re- 
fused most of them exit visas, and most of 
the foreign consulates refused entrance visas 
as well as racial asylum—thus leaving this 
ancient and once flourishing community in 
the sinister grip of Nasser's legislative para- 
dox. 

Egyptian law imposes on them all its re- 
strictions but deprives them of any rights or 
protection within sovereign Egypt—thus pre- 
venting any foreign intervention on their be- 
half, except for the U. N., maybe? 

Maybe. 

Because—in spite of the cadre’s strict cen- 
sorship on publication of all events in Egypt 
and on news leaving the country—the U. N- 
has ample evidence and information on what 
is going on there. Why, then, its reticence? 
Why the passive attitude toward Nasser’ 
ruthless violation of human rights? The 
U. N. must release the facts and warn 
world of what Nasser is up to, so that ap- 
propriate measures can be taken. Because 
although economically ruined, interned, mal- 
treated, and humiliated—it is not too late 
yet. Egyptian Jewry is still alive. 


Mark Foote 


SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, it was MY 
privilege to know Mark Foote, chief of 
the Washington bureau of Booth new5- 
papers since I came to Congress in 1953- 
I always found him to be most helpful 
and a most considerate correspondent, 
and one who was admired by all wh? 
knew him. In reading Mr. Foote’s 
column, which he wrote several hours 
before his death, one cannot help bub 
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agree that he reported the news in a 
Se manner and in fairness to 


The fact that he was selected 4 
times in the last 10 years by Newsweek 
as “master of prophecy,” an 
®ward for the most accurate predictions 
Of presidential and congressional elec- 
roved his outstanding ability. 
Mark Foote’s death is not only a great 
loss to the newspaper world, his home 
State of Michigan, but to all. His death 
ends a long and faithful public service 
to our Nation. 
he extend my sympathy to his wife, 
ughters and grandchildren. May they 
i comforted by the knowledge that he 
ved a happy and very useful life. 


Sheldon Freedman, of Chelsea, Mass., Star 
Sprinter in Spite of Handicap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


b Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
1 you the story of a young man who 
twice blessed with courage. 
gar not only has the will to excel, but 
Ms t extra reserve that enables him to 
vercome a handicap. 
8 Sheldon Freedman, of Chelsea, Mass., 
z city located in my district, cannot hear 
‘ae or a sound. The lack of this 
dina, Was never regarded by him as a 
ae bility. It was a challenge, to which 
has responded magnificently. 
Wolnge he was a youngster he has 
th ked up to outstanding performers in 
© world of sports, and has been in- 


2 by their accomplishments. He 
shine ed hard to develop his -own 


pny What might have seemed a seri- 
of Obstacle to others was, to him, a test 
his determination. 
ne through the years, with a sense of 
m or that was superior to discourage- 
ent and defeat, he schooled himself to 
as a star sprinter, ahd he suc- 
5 Chelsea Lodge of Elks, impressed 
it ability, his great competitive spir- 
a em his likable personality, conducted 
$1 th that raised the sum of nearly 
i :800 that is necessary to send him to 
y. in order to compete in the 29- 
on meet of deaf athletes. Asa mem- 
r of the United States team, he will 
1 international honors in the 100- 
d dash, the 220, and the broad jump. 
Sheldon is very grateful to the Chelsea 
tun e of Elks for giving him this oppor- 
hee but up Chelsea way everybody 
appy about it. In their hearts they 
te that they will be with him as he 
the aks down the einder path and flies 
Ough the air in the broad jump at 
Italy, toward the end of August. 
but €y are confident that he will win, 
Yeas win or lose, they know that they al- 
ady have a champion. 
nder leave to extend my remarks, I 
consent to print in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp the following story of Shel- 
don Freedman that appeared in the July 
28 edition of the Boston Sunday Herald: 
Exs Herp To SEND SPRINTER To ITALY— 

CHELSEA'S FREEDMAN SET FOR WORLD Dear 


MEET 
; (By Jim Carfield) 

Greater Boston sports fans may be hailing 
another native-born world champion sooner 
than they might expect. 

Chelsea's Sheldon Freedman, the deaf track 
sprinter who must be labeled a truly coura- 
geous athlete, is the heretofore unheralded 
gold-medal hopeful. 

AS MOMENTOUS AS OLYMPICS 

The next Olympic games aren't due until 
1960, of course, but Sheldon’s moment of 
glory should come no later than next 
month—August 25 to 30, to be exact. He's 
1 of 2 New Englanders selected on the United 
States team of deaf athletes invited to a 29- 
nation competition at Milan, Italy, next 
month. 

Swimming, wrestling, and basketball are 
some of the other sports listed for competi- 
258 handicapped athletes like Sheldon, 
these international games for the deaf are as 
momentous an occasion as the Melbourne 
games last year were for homebreds like Hal 
Connolly, Charlie Jenkins, Phil Reavis, and 
Tenley Albright. Matter of fact, for the deaf 
folk, they're the equivalent to the Olympics. 

Sheldon, 21-year-old former State school- 
boy champion at Chelsea High, has been 
training rigorously for the games since early 
June at Chelsea Memorial Stadium under 
the supervision of his teacher father, Bar- 
ney. The workouts have been held mostly 
at twilight since the younger Freedman 
keeps busy during the day as a foreman in 
a paint plant. 

GOES TO WASHINGTON FOR TRAINING 
s year, Sheldon’s only competitive ap- 
anton have been in AAU meets and 
Ralph Colson's olympic development meets 
in South Boston. 

As a star sprinter at Chelsea 4 years ago, 
however he won State titles in the 220 and 
broad jump outdoors and the indoor 300. 
He then attended Gallaudet College for the 
deaf in Washington, D. C., and was on the 
track team there. 

He will leave Thursday for Washington 
with Worcester Swimmer George Trudeau on 
the first leg of his quest for international 
honors. He'll report to Tom Berg, Gallau- 
det’s track coach, for 10 days of training 
with other members of the United States 
squad. Departure for Europe is due about 
August 11 with London the first stop. Warm- 
up meets there and in Holland will com- 
plete the squad's preparations for the big 
moment at Milan. 

“My best times right now,” says Sheldon, 
who also was a basketball regular at Chelsea 
High, “are 10.1 for the dash and 22.3 in the 
220. As for broad jumping, I've been getting 
out over 22 feet. I certainly hope I'll be able 
to win one of these events in Italy.” 

An extremely popular lad in his home 
city, Sheldon lauded the Chelsea Lodge of 
Elks for its efforts in making his trip 

broad ible. 
z “nes originated and supervised a fund 
drive that raised nearly $1,800 to pay his 
expenses,” explained Barney. “Everyone in 
the town Is sure he'll come back to us a 
winner and will be rooting for him.” 

Barney then added he's still puzzled con- 
cerning one phase of his son's international 
venture. 

SHOWS HE Has SENSE OF HUMOR 

“The other day I asked Sheldon how the 
track events will be started,” he said. After 
all, none of the contestants will be abie to 
hear a starter’s gun. So I wanted to know 
what they'd use—a flashing light, a dropped 
fiag, or what? 
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“Well, I guess my son has a sense of 
humor because his answer was, ‘Why, Dad, 
it’s simple. They'll just talk to us in 
Italian.’ ” a 

Maybe the fun-loving Chelsea youth will 
have a more serious answer when he comes 
home as our newest world champion. 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address which was de- 
livered by the Honorable Joseph P. Kelly, 
New York State commissioner of motor 
vehicles, before the Eastern Conference 
of American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on July 2, 1957: 

New York State’s new compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance law is not an 
overnight phenomenon. Probably no law 
ever enacted in our State was preceded by 
so much study and investigation and re- 
study and hearings and legislative proposals 
over the years. 

Curiously, there was never any serious 
question concerning the existence of a very 
real problem under our old safety-responsi- 
bility-type law. Differences arose only as 
to the proper solution. It remained for a 
New York State joint legislative commit- 
tee to bring the problem into sharp focus 
during the course of hearings and studies 
in 1954 and 1955. 

In its 1954 report, this committee said 
there was ample and pathetic evidence of 
the innocent victims of financially irre- 
sponsible motorists. No one argued that 
point—or that action was needed without 
further delay. Yet, there was widespread 
difference of opinion as to method. 

Finally, however, the seemingly endless 
rounds of study and debate reached a point 
of climax when the legislature in its 1958 
session enacted our motor vehicle financial 
security act—compulsory insurance. It be- 
came law April 16, 1956, when the bill was 
signed by Governor Harriman. Generally 
speaking, its provisions were scheduled to 
become effective February 1, 1957—the be- 
ginning of our current motor vehicle regis- 
tration year. 

I shall not take the time to recite all of 
the detailed provisions of the new law be- 
cause I think most of you are somewhat 
acquainted with them and, in any event, we 
have made available to you two publica- 
tions—the basic informational leaflet issued 
by the bureau to explain the law and a 
question-and-answer booklet covering pro- 
cedures. 

The basic requirement is that every motor 
vehicle registered in New York State—and 
we have about 5 million of them—must be 
covered continuously with liabillty insur- 
ance of at least 10-20-and-5.“ The insur- 
ance must te carried with a company au- 
thorized to do business in New York State. 

Three alternate methods of furnishing ac- 
ceptable financial security are provided for 
by the law: A $25,000 financial security or 
real estate bond; a deposit of $25,000 in cash 
or securities, or self-insurance in the case of 
qualified owners of more than 25 motor ve- 
hicles registered in New York. 

As a practical matter, most motor vehicle 
owners have complied with the new law by 
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taking out an owner's policy of liability 
insurance in at least the minimum amounts, 
To date, 39 fleet owners have qualified as 
self-insurers; we have had only 2 deposits 
of $25,000 in negotiable securities in lieu of 
liability insurance; we have had 60 financial 
security bonds and only 1 real estate bond. 
All the rest qualified by liability insurance 
policies. 

Evidence of liability insurance coverage 
or an equivalent of financial security had to 
be presented at the time of applying for 
1957 registrations. Without this proof—the 
certificate of insurance or other evidence of 
financial security meeting requirements of 
the law—no one is now able to procure regis- 
tration plates in New York—except in the 
case of an exempt vehicle for which an ex- 
emption certificate is filed. 

Under our law, there can be no interrup- 
tion, whatsoever, in this coverage. If there 
is a lapse of coverage for even a single day 
as a result of termination of financial se- 
curity for any reason, the motor vehicle com- 
missioner is required to revoke the registra- 
tion certificate and number plates—unless 
the certificate and plates are surrendered to 
the commissioner prior to the time that 
insurance terminates. 

Please take note of the fact that revoca- 
tion of the registration is required. The 
drafters of this law had no part of the word 
“suspension.” This means, of course, that 
once a registration has been revoked—for 
even the slightest interruption in insurance 
coverage—the owner of the vehicle must 
again make -application for registration, 
again furnish evidence of insurance or other 
security, and again pay the registration fee. 

Application for new registration cannot 
be made until at least 30 days have elapsed. 
And if there is evidence that the vehicle 
was operated without insurance or other 
security on the public highways of New York 
or any other State, application for new plates 
cannot be made until at least 1 year has 
elapsed, and the license of the driver must 
also be revoked for 1 year. 

And if that doesn't sound tough enough, 
we have some criminal penalties too—some 
of them even classified as misdemeanors. 

One of the misdemeanors is failure of an 
owner or driver to deliver to the motor ve- 
hicle commissioner registration plates or 
driver license immediately following revoca- 
tion. The penalty for this one is a fine of 
up to $100 or up to 30 days in jail or both 
for a first offense. 

Driving an uninsured motor vehicle regis- 
tered in New York State without insurance 
is another misdemeanor—and this one calls 
for a fine of not less than $100 or more 
than $1,000, or up to 1 year in jail, or both. 
You can see that our New York legislators 
really meant business. 


The law imposes a great deal of responsi- 
bility on the insurance industry as well as 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau. The insurance 
company must give its policyholders 10 days” 
advance notice of termination of a policy if 
the company cancels or refuses to renew, 
And the insurance company must notify the 
motor vehicle commissioner in every case 
where a liability insurance policy is termi- 
nated for any reason whatsoever, These two 
requirements are fundamental to the oper- 
ation of the entire law. In fact, the notices 
of termination which we receive from the 
insurance companies constitute the founda- 
tion for all of our enforcement action. 

So much for the basic provisions of the 
law. You may be interested in some of our 
advance preparations for administering it. 

When we were handed this law only a 
little more than a year ago, we knew that 
we had our work cut out for us. We got the 
law in mid-April of 1956; general issuance of 
1957 registration plates was to begin Decem- 
ber 1—and our special low number registra- 
tions are issued even a month or so in ad- 
vance of general issuance. Thus, we actually 
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had only about 6 months in which to get 
ready—preparations including many legal 
opinions and interpretations; the establish- 
ment and training of administrative organi- 
zation—including 58 county clerks who serve 
as issuing agents of the commissioner; de- 
velopment of operating procedures and forms 
and regulations; educating the insurance 
men as to their functions, and, finally, the 
staggering job of public education and in- 
formation to pave the way for what was 
expected to be a hectic registration period. 

To begin the monumental task of prepara- 
tion, an internal steering committee was 
established. It comprised officials of the 
motor vehicle bureau, as well as the law 
bureau and planning section of the depart- 
ment of taxation and finance of which our 
bureau is a part. 

At the same time, we initiated a close 
working relationship with practically every 
branch of.the insurance industry, and co- 
ordinated our activities with those of the 
New York State Department of Insurance 
whose responsibility it was to establish the 
type of insurance policy meeting terms of 
the law. 

The insurance industry was asked to as- 
sign a number of methods and procedures 
men from representative insurance com- 
panies to work with our steering committee 
and planning section. Thus, the industry 
was consulted at every stage of the develop- 
ment of forms and procedures and we were 
able to work together without risk of undue 
confusion or conflict. 


Representatives of the Department next 
held a series of 19 regional meetings through- 
out the State with agents and brokers to 
acquaint them with their role under the 
financial security act, as well as our forms 
and procedures. Following these confer- 
ences, and based on the materials covered in 
them, we prepared a question and answer 
booklet for the special guidance of all in- 
surance companies, bureaus, agents and 
brokers—as well as for the instruction of our 
Own personnel and that of our more than 
60 issuing offices throughout the State. 

A series of conferences was also held with 
the State and county employees in these 
various issuing offices to rehearse them for 
thelr own important participation in the 
program. 

Iam not going to burden you with a long 
recital covering all of these preparatory ac- 
tivities. Iam sure that all of you have been 
associated with the establishment of a major 
new administrative program and are aware 
of the labor pains that are synonomous 
with such a development. We had a definite 
timetable to meet and while, at times, it 
appeared that schedules could not possibly 
be met, we somehow managed to meet them, 

While the legal and planning and operat- 
ing organization was moving along in high 
gear with preparations for the internal ad- 
ministration, our departmental public re- 
lations ofice was developing and executing 
a broad, intensive program of public educa- 
tion and information. An 8-page leafiet 
was prepared and more than 10,000,000 copies 
of it distributed during the weeks prior to 
the beginning of 1957 registration. In much 
of this mass distribution of the basic infor- 
mational piece, we had excellent cooperation 
of the entire insurance industry—nearly 
every company doing business in New York 
arranging for large-volume mailings to 
clients or potential clients. There was also 
distribution through a great many other 
agencies, including our own offices, automo- 
bile clubs, the 21,000 retail gas stations 
throughout the State, numerous large in- 
dustrial companies, chambers of commerce, 
and so on. 

A continuing stream of press releases was 
issued, including a seven-part series of 
authoritative articles which were printed by 
practically every newspaper in the State. 
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At the same time, bureau and depart- 
ment personnel in all offices undertook liter- 
ally hundreds of speaking engagements be- 
fore service clubs and similar organizations 
throughout the State to spread the word. 
Our public-relations office made the fullest 
use of television and radio facilities with 
both live and recorded programs and spot 
announcements. A series of film strips for 
use in television-station breaks and a series 
of recorded spot announcements for radio 
use had the widest possible usage in the 
more than 100 radio and 22 television sta- 
tions in the State. 

We even engaged in a rather intensive 
foreign-language informational effort, espe- 
cially in New York City, when it became evi- 
dent that the new insurance and inspection 
programs were not understood by the largë 
number of Spanish-speaking peoples. To 
acquaint them with the story of the new 
laws, which were to start simultaneously w® 
developed literature in Spanish and 
use of the foreign-language press as well as 
radio and television programs. We had the 
cooperation of numerous leading Puerto 
Rican groups in the metropolitan New York 
area. : 


All of this vast amount of planning and 
preparation and publicity finally paid of 
handsomely during our 1957 registration pe- 
riod. Although we had tried to anticipate 
every possible problem, we felt that there 
would be bound to be considerable confu- 
sion and that the registration operation 
would undoubtedly be attended by difficul- 
ties, not only for us but for the motorist 
public. 

We were most agreeably surprised. Actu- 
ally, we found that vehicle owners were in- 
formed concerning the new law and the in- 
surance requirements far beyond our best 
hopes. In fact, for the most part, the regis- 
tration was one of the most orderly in our 
experience because the vast majority of car 
owners came in early with the proof of in- 
surance, apparently so as to be sure of not 
encountering any last-minute obstacles to 
registration. This earlier-than-usual surge 
of registration almost entirely eliminated the 
usual deadline rush and, for the most part. 
registration was accomplished easily 
smoothly. 

There was only one complication and it 
proved not to be too formidable. As p! 
of insurance we had adopted a form entitled 
“Certificate of Insurance” and identified by 
us as form FS-1. Before an issuing oficer 
could register a vehicle, it was required that 
information on the FS-1 form, which the 
vehicle owner got from his insurance com- 
pany, be checked against the corresponding 
data on the registration application, and 
that the two had to tally before the 
tration could be issued. That applied espe- 
cially to such items as name, address, de- 
scription of vehicle, engine number, etc. 

We found that our offices had to turn away 
a fairly substantial number of applicants 
because of discrepancies between the two 
items. Invariably, the applicant was able to 
straighten out the matter readily by going 
back to his insurance agent and having the 
record corrected to obtain a new insurance 
certificate matching the registration appli- 
cation. This actually may have been a bless- 
ing in disguise because it prompted the cor- 
rection of countless longstanding errors 
both in insurance-company and bureau 
records. 5 

All in all, so smoothly did the entire op- 
eration develop that the New York Times 
took special note of it editorially. 

Speaking of the beginning of both com- 
pulsory insurance and inspection programs, 
the Times commented: “It was a tremen- 
dous job to educate the public as well 85 
the State personnel, insurance and garage 
employees. Errors made by some insurance 
companies or agencies in filling out certifi- 
cates to qualify for plates caused some In- 
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Convenience; this, it may be noted, was not 
the fault of the State. We congratulate the 
nt of taxation and finance and its 
— of motor vehicles for a job well done. 
ere is much hard work ahead, but the 
Success thus far is encouraging.” 
That was the appraisal of the New York 
Times and, of course, it was a very welcome 
tion of the effort that had gone into 
gur planning and preparation. 
Now, I know you are all interested in what 
happened since—what has developed 
15 We passed the first major hurdle of the 
57 registration renewal period. 
Our first task was the establishment of our 
Central master file of the certificates of in- 
ce. I do not need to tell you what a 
tremendous task it was to recheck, sort out, 
*creen, and alphabetize more than 5 million 
te pieces which go to make up our 
domiy established security. file. Not only 
Des it contain all of the individual FS-1 
fotificates, but it also contains various other 
covering a variety of other vehicles 
2 situations—fleet insurance certificates; 
orms for vehicles exempt from filing evi- 
of insurance because of coverage under 
er provisions of the law (vehicles under 
lic Service Commission or Interstate 
hi ce Commission), Government ve- 
t Cles and certain farm vehicles, as well as 
m showing required coverage for auto- 
bile dealers plates and transporter plates. 
It took weeks of overtime work, but we 
— have a file of over 5 million certificates 
d One kind or another, representing evi- 
ot insurance or other proof of financial 
ty, or exemption, for every vehicle reg- 
— in New York State. This is a perma- 
ps t file, The law does not require a new 
te on registration renewal. 
the first 4 months of our operations 
Under the new law, through May 31, we 
tache 4,694,996 registrations with at- 
pias d insurance certificates. In addition, 
have during the same 4 months received 
nen ee su insurance certificates— 
insurance certificates resulting mainly 
rom the switching by a motorist from one 
on to another. As of May 13, the file— 
872 uding cross-references—numbered 5,278,- 
Insurance certificates. 
peren before the law went into effect last 
1, we started getting from insur- 
ine Companies notices of termination of 
Ma. nce—the form we call PS-4. Through 
y 31, we received 313,534 notices of termi- 
On—an average just over 3,000 per work- 
ing — New certificates of insurance, show- 
th eding coverage, cancel out most of 
ca ination notices, the operation indi- 
8 only that coverage has been switched 
Motorist from one company to an- 
or owever, when there Is no new evidence 
er ane urance at hand to show continuing cov- 
cation e Move immediately to issue a reyo- 
order affecting that registration. 
cation n May 31, we issued 56,849 such revo- 
tions Orders. But not all of these revoca- 
ea Were necessary, as it turned out. We 
nearly weedy rescinded 13.472 of them 
to Y one-fourth ‘of the original revoca- 
Indivig use it later developed that the 
the uals actually had insurance or that 
Canceled insurance certificate was not 
of W tor registration purposes. Many 
deindeg unnecessary revocations, later re- 
Cates , Occurred because the new certifi- 
Of insurance on a switch from one 
Dire T to another were not received by the 
trom in time to cancel out action resulting 


& termination 


2 notice. 
ti 3 — for eight cases, all of the revoca- 


us far issued were for only the 30-day 
. Im eight cases, one-year revocations 
curred registrations and driver licenses oc- 
as à result of accidents involving New 
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York State registered vehicles on which there 
was no insurance coverage. Actually, this 
number has now been reduced to 7 because 
in 1 case the insurance carrier decided to 
maintain responsibility for coverage because 
its advance warning notice of termination to 
the vehicle owner was defective. 

Quite a number of the revocations repre- 
sent only temporary lapses in insurance 
cov where only a few days or 
even a single day of lapse was involved. But 
the affected motorists had overlooked—or 
forgotten—the fact that coverage must be 
without any interruption whatsoever. 

Motorists may avoid revocation, where in- 
surance is permitted to lapse or Is about to 
be terminated, by surrendering registration 
certificates and plates to the motor vehicle 
bureau in any of its central or district offices 
prior to the date of termination. A motorist 
who surrenders registration and plates in 
advance of termination may redeem the 
plates and certificate without additional fee 
when he submits new evidence of insur- 
ance—thus avoiding the necessity of a reyo- 
cation and the requirement of paying the 
registration fee a second time. During the 
first 4 months of operation under the new 
law, the number of voluntary surrenders of 
plates prior to termination of coverage was 
26,090. 

Perhaps it is a bit too early in our ex- 
perience under this law to evaluate fully the 
current experience, but we feel that, gen- 
erally speaking, the administration of the 
law is progressing very satisfactorily. There 
are, of course, problems as in any far-reach- 
ing program which has such broad implica- 
tions, involves such an enormous volume of 
transactions, and so closely affects so many 
people. But we are overcoming these prob- 
lems and difficulties, as they develop, and 
the insurance industry, likewise, is becom- 
ing more proficient in the discharge of its 
duties under this law, as it gains in ex- 
perience and knowledge. 

The large number of switches by motor- 
ists from one insurance carrier to another is 
one of the most troublesome problems in 
administration. Another concerns the ne- 
cessity of having a continuing education 
program so that the motorist will know he 
cannot let his insurance lapse for even 1 day. 
Many motorists are now learning this the 
hard way by revocation and loss of the use 
of their vehicles for 30 days—plus the ne- 
cessity to pay the registration fee again 
upon getting new plates. 

We realize, of course, that we are cur- 
rently making many revocations which 
should not have to be made because super- 
seding certificates of insurance are not sent 
to us in time—arriving after a termination 
notice has already been processed against 
the master file. This delay in sending the 
bureau notices of the new coverage creates 
difficulties for the bureau, for insurance 
companies, and of course, for the motorist, 
We have only recently conferred again with 
representatives of insurance companies do- 
ing business in New York State in an effort 
to resolve some of these questions. We are 
confident that the operation—and the co- 
operation of both insurance companies and 
motorists—will continue to improve and 
that many of the current problems are of a 
transient nature which might be expected 
to attend the development of any radically 
new program. 

On another point, I think it might be 
well to nail down loose talk from some quar- 
ters that many fraudulent certificates of in- 
surance were filed with registration appli- 
cations during the past registration period. 
The rumors that counterfeit certificates 
were available at a modest fee were wide- 
spread in New York during the registration 
period. We have recently run a check to 
determine whether there was, in fact, ex- 
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We took a random sample of 24,000 in- 
surance certificates, made facsimile copies 
of them and sent them to the named in- 
surance companies for verification. We have 
already received verification of 20,000 of 
these certificates and not one single certifi- 
cate was found to be fraudulent. Some 
4,000 certificates of 10 insurance companies 
have not yet been reported on. 

While we are planning to take another 
similar sampling in the near future, there 
is presently every indication that there was 
little or no fraud in the filing of insurance 
certificates, all gossip to the contrary, 

Now, as to the question of whether the 
financial security law—compulsory insur- 
ance—is serving its purpose in New York, 
I think it is perfectly obvious that the an- 
swer is an emphatic yes. 

When Governor Harriman signed the new 
law, he said, “It marks a great step forward 
toward securing Just treatment and assur- 
ing a greater measure of safety for the cit- 
izens of our State.” 

The legislature made its own declaration 
of purpose, stating that “It is a matter of 
grave concern that motorists shall be finan- 
cially able to respond in damages for their 
negligent gets so that innocent victims of 
motor yehicle accidents may be recompensed 
for the injury and financial loss inflicted 
upon them.” 

We think these purposes are being served 
and well served. z 

When the motor vehicle bureau made a 
study of insurance coverage, in a 1955 survey, 
under our old law, it was determined that 
some 700,000 uninsured vehicles were using 
our public highways with New York reg- 
istration plates that year. 

It is true that, where plates are not sur- 
rendered in advance there is a lapse of time 
now between the date when insurance on a 
New York registered vehicle is terminated 
and when that vehicle is actually removed 
from the highways, its registration plates 
revoked. But, while more than 14 percent 
of our vehicles were known to be uninsured 
in 1955, it is safe to assume that, under this 
law, only a fraction of 1 percent of the vye- 
hicles are operating at any given time without 
insurance, 

As further proof of this—and perhaps the 
most impressive commentary on the opera- 
tion of the new law to date—we have had 
only seven uninsured accidents involving 
New York registered vehicles in the first 4 
months under compulsory insurance. 

In the very same 4 months of 1956—Feb- 
ruary 1 through May 3l1—under our old 
safety-responsibility law, we had around 
25,000 such uninsured accidents. 

That alone—a drop from 25,000 to 7 unin- 
sured accidents—must be regarded as a 
major achievement for compulsory insurance 
and seems proof enough that the new law 
is, in fact, providing all of the major benefits 
which it was counted upon to provide. 

We are striving constantly to improve our 
administration of the law and I think we 
are making orderly progress. But the law 
itself, still has loopholes which Governor Har- 
riman has cited repeatedly and which he 
has strongly urged the legislature to correct, 
The remaining loopholes are those involving 
out-of-State, unauthorized, and hit-run 
drivers. 

The legislature this year postponed action 
to bridge these remaining gaps on the ground 
that at least 1 year of experience under the 
new compulsory-insurance law was neces- 
sary before final conclusions could be 
reached on protection in these uncovered 
situations. Governor Harriman has already 
indicated that he would once again call for 
the supplementary action at next year’s legis- 
lative session. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we all agree that unnecessary traffic fa- 
talities is one of our Nation's greatest 
problems, and I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a letter writ- 
ten to the editor of the New York Times 
expressing the grave concern of my very 
good friend, Samuel Nashel, counselor 
at law of West New York, N. J., on this 
subject. 

The letter follows: 

West New Yoru, N. J., July 26, 1957. 
EDITOR oF THE New YORK TIMES, 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 

Dran Sm: I submit for your urgent con- 
sideration, the advocacy of legislation for the 
formation by Congress of a national organi- 
zation, to take all necessary measures to ef- 
Tectively wipe out the tragic slaughter and 
mayhem by automobile, occurring daily on 
our highways. 

This frightful, shameful, and catastrophic 
condition should forthwith be proclaimed a 
national disaster, The measures taken to 
deal with the catastrophe, should, in their 
comprehensiveness and forcefulness, be 
equivalent to those taken in time of war to 
defeat an enemy of the people. 

Until and unless the problem is actually 
dealt with as something akin to a war 
against the safety and peace of our country, 
and steps are taken with the force and vigor 
employed in time of war, no genuine progress 
will be made, Deaths by automobile each 
and every year continue to exceed the total 
loss of life by our Armed Forces in the Ko- 
rean war. 

The organization should, if deemed advis- 
able, be affiliated with a governmental 
agency formed to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of our people. 

It is abundantly clear that the States sep- 
arately are not equipped to cope adequately 
with the problem, and that their activities 
should be supplemented by those of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Notwithstanding the education of motor- 
ists and pedestrians, the safety programs by 
States, municipalities, automobile clubs, as- 
sociations, and many other organizations, the 
traffic accident toll continues unabated. 

In an analysis of the most recent traffic 
accident data, as compiled by the New York 
Times, it was reported on Sunday, July 14, 
1957, that speed and related evils practiced 
by drivers in a hurry, or “careless behavior” 
as the experts call it, are the principal 
causes of highway accidents. Human beings 
experience difficulty in being alert and in 
exercising care at all times. Some motiva- 
tion and inspiration is necessary as a con- 
stant and continual reminder. I submit 
that membership in such a national organ- 
ization under the direct leadership of the 
President of the United States may be the 
solution. 

This new national organization should 
call for the voluntary enlistment of the 80 
million licensed drivers throughout the 
country, in a “crusade” to defeat the “ene- 
mies" of safety on our highways, to instill a 
genuine desire, consciousness, and compul- 
sion to drive safely at all times by active and 
personal participation in such an organiza~ 
tion. If voluntary enlistment does not suc- 
ceed, then compulsory enlistment should be 
required, 
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If it be said that such action is radical, 
drastic, and revolutionary, is it not clear at 
this late date, when not a single day passes 
without loss of life and serious injuries in 
the slaughter by automobile, that nothing 
less will suffice? It is manifest that bold 
ideas are necessary to meet the challenge 
posed by this problem, 

It is inconceivable that Congress and the 
President do not possess the constitutional 
powers to act in this emergency. The Fed- 
eral Government, through its legislative and 
executive branches, must do everything pos- 
sible within its legal powers. The people 
should be fully apprised by daily reports of 
the conditions as they improve or worsen 
daily. 

Can we continue to afford to view compla- 
cently and callously this national catastro- 
phe, where, with the regularity that day fol- 
lows night, 40,000 people are killed each year 
and over 1 million injured or maimed, and 
not be alarmed? Should more lives be sac- 
rificed first? 

The Labor Day automobile slaughter will 
soon be upon us. Can we delay any longer? 
Is the situation absolutely hopeless and a 
necessary evil of our times? 

When will we be moved to action? 
Eventually? Why not now? 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL NASHEL, 


Charles R. Reese, of Wilkes-Barre, Vet- 
eran Post Office Department Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Times Leader-Evening News of 
Wilkes-Barre commenting on the passing 
of Mr. Charles R. Reese, who served in 
the Post Office Department for 54 years: 

CHARLES R, REESE 

The death of Charles R. Reese, of Kings- 
ton, recalls a colorful career in the Post 
Office Department, spanning more than 5 
decades—54 years, to be exact. 

Mr. Reese entered Government service in 
his native Berwick as a special-delivery 
messenger. Within 6 years he was assistant 
postmaster. In 1917, he had advanced to 
post office inspector, in which capacity he 
saw & great deal of the world, although he 
made his headquarters in Wilkes-Barre most 
of the time. 

An attaché with a reputation for ability 
and resourcefulness, Mr. Reese allowed no 
obstacle to stand In the way of duty. While 
in the Pacific and Far East, he had occa- 
sion to check the post office at the leper 
colony in Kaluapapa. One of five out- 
siders to go there, he took the assignment 
in stride. When the job was done, his clothes 
were burned and for 7 years he underwent 
an examination to make certain he had not 
been infected with the dreaded disease. 

Wilkes-Barre remembers him for his con- 
tribution to the solution of the Good Friday 
bombing case in 1936. 

Not all of his work was as exciting as 
these episodes, but whether it was a major 
challenge or the drudgery of routine he 
gave his best which invariably was adequate, 
earning for him the confidence of associates 
and the respect of the public. 
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Men of the caliber of Charles Reese con- 
stitute the backbone of Government service. 
He left an impressive record and a stimu- 
lating example. 


Senator Gore Comments on Current In- 
flation and Government Action Com- 
bating It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF. TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
Honorable ALBERT GORE issued a very in- 
teresting and thought-provoking state- 
ment the other day in connection with 
the public hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, which has been 
interrogating the Secretary of the 
Treasury about fiscal policies of the 
Government. 

I believe the Senator's statements are 
so important that they deserve 1 
attention by Members of the House, and 
I am inserting them herewith in the 
RECORD. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALBERT GORE AT PUB“ 
LIC HEARINGS OF THE COMMITTEE oF FINA 
UNITED STATES SENATE, JULY 11, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, in an effort to avoid repe- 
tition of the many questions which have 
been submitted to the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, I have chosen to make 
a brief summary statement, covering 
aspects of the problem, upon which, after 
I have made it, I will invite Secretary Hum 
phrey to comment as he may wish. 

My first fundamental point of difference 
with the position of Secretary Humphrey. 85 
taken before this committee, concerns the 
nature of the inflationary threat with which 
our country is confronted. There is no dis- 
agreement between us as to the consequences 
of inflation. Perhaps some of my colleague’ 
may recall the role I played in combating 
inflation both before Pearl Harbor and after. 
The term “inflationist”, by which in his 
opening statement Secretary Humphrey de- 
scribed all those who disagree with his poli- 
cy, may fit some, but does not fit me. Even 
so, there are some who unfortunately ® 
unwisely consider it an utter impossibility 
to be inopposition both to inflation and to 
current governmental policies which al- 
legedly are for the purpose of combating in- 
flation but which have notably failed in this 
regard. = 

We have true inflation, according to the 
weight of accepted authority, when an in- 
crease in the quantity of demand produces 
no further increase in output and therefore 
spends itself entirely in price increases. 

I do not believe we are in such a period 
or such an economic state. On the other 
hand, it seems fair to conclude that Secre- 
tary Humphrey does think we have just su 
a classical inflationary condition. Indeed, he 
said to this committee that further ex- 
pansion of bank credit would merely ha 
enabled more would-be buyers to bid up the 
price of the limited supply of goods and serv” 
ices.” As a further explanation of his un“ 
derstanding of the current situation, Secre” 
tary Humphrey stated that, “The reason that 
these inflationary pressures are on us n 
is because of the great prosperity which the 
country Is enjoying at the present time. : 
is the demand for building, it is the dema 
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Tor goods, It is the demand for all sorts of 
s that are exceeding the supply.“ The 
tary also agreed with the thumbnail 

summary of his views that this inflation was 

Cuased by a bigger demand than produc- 

Uve capacity could supply. 

Now, as the facts have been developed, 
Ro significant scarcity in goods and com- 
modities has been revealed except in a very 
limited number of specialty items such as 

structural steel shapes. To the con- 
+ surpluses of goods or of productive 

Capacity to turn out more goods are in eyi- 

nce almost everywhere we look. 

The limited supplies, as we have seen, are 
Rot goods but rather in money and credit. 

€ excessive supplies, on the other hand, 


as we have seen, are not in money and credit 


t rather in goods and commodities. Thus, 
Mr. Chairman, we have found our economic 
Situation to be in sharp variance with the 
Classical type of inflation which Secretary 
Humphrey has assessed and assumed the 
Bituation to be. 

Then, I completely reject the position 
Which Secretary Humphrey has repeatedly 
Stated to this committee that the United 
States Government is, and should be, as 
helpless in marketing its securities and in 

ging the public debt as a local mer- 
chant trying. to sell a fur-lined overcoat in 
August. Many of the hurtful consequences 
of such a concept and of such abandonment 

Tesponsibility have been developed during 

hearing and are plain for all to see. 

Now, starting with these basic disagree- 
Ments as to the nature of our problem and 
ās to the capacity of the Government to 
Serve its fiscal necessities or to protect its 

integrity, disagreement on policy to 
Cope adequately with the situation as it is, 

Contrast with what it has been assumed 
8 be, is an entirely logical, if not unavoid- 

ble, consequence. 

Even if we were, contrary to fact, in a 
Period characterized’ by short supplies of 

» Commodities and services and by ex- 
Supplies of money and credit, the eco- 
omic policies now being pursued by this 
ation, admittedly of some value in 

zuch a situation, should only be used with 
t and discretion. This would be true 
because of disturbing trends, both long 
term and short term, in our economy and 
dur society which pose a basic threat to 
81 e free enterprise and reasonable equality 
la economic opportunity, to which I will 

T refer; and, also, because such policies, 
pli aly organized or indiscriminately ap- 
2 ed, tend to disarrange and often worsen 

‘sirable distribution of goods and fair dis- 

lon of income. 
Pas when such policies are applied to the 
ditions as they are today, in sharp con- 
t to what they have been assumed to 
ia these policies are disclosed to be falla- 
Dai and hurtful because they create im- 
Nerana not balance; instability, not sta- 
aden: Poorer, not better distribution; in- 
equate, not adequate economic growth 
pon Progrees. Al this is true because these 
icles encourage rather than discourage the 
infia. kind of selective price and income 
tion combined with selective price and 
e deflation which continue to threaten 

economy, 

What we have, as 1 see it, is a highly 
nonuniform price and income in- 
I know of no better example— 
infie h there are others—than the current 
Sec tion in the price of steel. This, as the 

etary has acknowledged, will stimulate 
tion of prices over a wide area of our 
ihe omy, A hardware merchant has told 
ioe immediately after the recent price 
is ee of steel was announced, his whole- 
Wes und Per notified him that fencing wire 

d be increased $1 per bale, This means 
171 er prices for nails, hammers, saws, re- 
Sune air conditioners, television sets, 
mobiles, plumbing fixtures, and down 
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to such little things as metal compacts, lip- 
stick containers, locks and keys, and to such 
big things as structural steel for buildings 
and highway and bridge construction. In- 
deed, Mr. Chairman, our whole industrial 
economy has a strong metallic base. Our 
not exist without a constant supply of basic 
highly industrialized economy of today can- 
metals like iron, steel, copper, and alu- 
minum. The whole Nation is dependent for 
steel upon a yery few tightly controlled large 
corporations, 

This steel price increase has not been dic- 
tated by a depleted profit position in the 
steel industry. On the contrary, profits have 
been, and are, enormous. This inflationary 
increase in the price of steel has not been 
dictated by the classical inflationary condi- 
tion of demand exceeding current productive 
capacity. The steel mills are currently op- 
erating at only about 80 to 90 percent of 
capacity, as we have seen. This price in- 
crease can hardly be blamed on competition. 

What, then, is the reason for inflating 
the price of steel? Well, there is no mystery 
surrounding the reason for the increase in 
the price of steel. The chairman of the 
board of United States Steel advised the 
stockholders at the annual meeting on May 
7, 1956, that a projection of the financial 
needs of the company showed that they 
would peed an additional $140 million. He 
then proposed to the stockholders that the 
method to use to get expansion capital is 
by raising prices from time to time—as cir- 
cumstances require and permit. 

Similarly, the minutes of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey for the meeting 
of the board of directors on December 13, 
1956, showed that for the first time in many 
years the company was faced with the prob- 
ability that they would have to use some- 
thing more than internal financing to cover 
replacements, modernization, and expan- 
sion. However, this company was able to 
increase its prices to the extent that it was 
unnecessary for the company to resort to 
external financing. 

This type of price inflation primarily to 
finance expansion, is actually encouraged, not 
discouraged, by current Government policies. 
High interest rates and diminished possibil- 
ity of competition, both created by current 
policies, encourage and invite big-business 
concerns to finance their capital expansion 
and improvement in large part from inflated 
prices and consequent swollen profits. In 
this way, Mr. Chairman, the public is un- 
fairly forced to pay for the further concen- 
tration of the Nation’s economic strength 
and wealth in big corporations, thus intenst- 
fying the growing threat to competition and 
equality of enterprise. Thus you see, like 
most other elements of inflation, it feeds 
upon itself. 

The social injustice of this practice can 
be seen in the fact that the mass of our 
people are forced unfairly to pay higher 
prices for the products of big business, thus 
forced themselves to contribute to the fur- 
ther disparity of wealth and income between 
themselves and a comparative few who have 
large holdings in such corporate enterprise. 
Because consumers are being made to pay 
unfairly for added plants and profits, 
through unfairly inflated prices and because 
of various tax concessions, these stockhold- 
ers collect larger and larger dividends, and 
in addition can daily watch the rapid ap- 
preciation of their fortunes, 

Steel is by no means the only example of 
such unfair gouging of the public by the 
big, the powerful, and the rich. Indeed, 
this is characteristic of our current econ- 
omy and is encouraged and abetted by gov- 
ernmental policy, According to the statis- 
tics from the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, corporations spent $35.1 billion in 
1956 for expansion, Of this amount, only 
approximately $10 billion came from long- 
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term borrowings or new stock Issues. The 
overwhelming proportion came from internal 
financing—inflated prices and swollen prof- 
its. Though expansion financed in part by 
profits may be sound practice, this extreme 
profiteering appears unconscionable. 

This disturbing development is not only 
abetted by monetary policy, but possibly - 
even more by tax policy, by appointments 
to and policies of regulatory agencies favor- 
able not to the public interest but to the 
very interests which such agencies are sup- 
posed to regulate, and by other actions and 
policies of the administration which create 
what Secretary Humphrey described to us as 
“an improved climate for enterprise.” 

I find myself in agreement with both Sec- 
retary Humphrey and the new Secretary- 
designate, Mr, Anderson, that higher inter- 
est rates are both inflationary and defia- 
tionary. It so happens, though, that the 


deflationary ‘effect of higher interest rates 


is most effective in that portion of our 
economy in which we have the least amount 
of price and income inflation (or even de- 
fiation), and is most ineffective in that por- 
tion of our economy in which we have ad- 
ministered price inflation. 

Though higher interest rates, as Secre- 
tary Humphrey has said, help one group of 
our people a great deal, they hurt most 
people severely. 

Secretary Humphrey has repeatedly re- 
ferred to action by the Government to hold 
interest rates down as “artificial,” but has 
referred to action to increase interest rates 
as “natural.” The fact is that one is as 
“artificial” as the other, both being the re- 
sult of positive action by the Government. 

Though we have heard much about the 
sale of Government securities “on the nose” 
at what the market will take, actually Gov- 
ernment bonds have been deliberately sold 
at interest rates higher than necessary, thus 
Placing an unnecessarily heavy burden on 
taxpayers for many years to come. 

On yesterday, in fact, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, with characteristic candor, expressed 
the opinion that we might be better off If he 
avg Jed the market “a little more than we 

On yesterday, too, Secretary Humphrey 
jocularly remarked that we often try to go 
in two directions at once. In all serious- 
ness, that is exactly how governmental 
policies have been applied in some instances, 
For instance, in 1953 the Government raised 
rediscount rates in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, thus increasing interest rates through- 
out the Nation’s banking system and, in the 
same year, not only lowered reserve require- 
ments, thus expanding credit, but also low- 
ered by 3314 percent margin requirements, 
thus stimulating speculation in corporate 
securities. In fact, both reserve require- 
ments and margin requirements are lower 
even today than in January 1953, even 
though from March 1955 to now, the redis- 
count rate has been increased successively 
11 times, thus giving a boost in interest 
rates to the Nation's banking system, on in- 
stallment credit and in the market place. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that 
interest rates have been increased primarily 
for the purpose of increasing income from 
interest. 

The greatest artificiality of our age is the 
corporation, It is a fictitious person, but 
nevertheless a legal entity. I accept the 
necessity of a corporate entity. It has been 
very valuable in our economic development, 
I do question, however, the unreasonable 
and unjustifiable favoritism toward income 
from corporate investment and other policies 
which, in general, encourage the creation of 
corporations and unduly encourage invest- 
ment and speculation in corporate stock. 

The monetary and economic policies of the 
Eisenhower administration, labeled anti-in- 
fiationary, seem to me to miss the mark, 
They severely hurt, as already demonstrated, 
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large segments of our population and econ- 
omy, particularly those segments of our 
economy that are characterized by competi- 
tion and multiplicity of small business con- 
cerns and those people who must borrow 
money or buy goods, homes and automobiles 
on time. Major sources of inflationary pres- 
_ Sures in our economy, on the other hand, are 

augmented by, instead of repressed by, these 
policies, 

The result is to make the big bigger, the 
rich richer, and to threaten the existence of 
a climate truly fayorable to individual enter- 
prise and equality of opportunity. These 
trends have produced conditions in our 
country and attitudes on the part of Govern- 
ment officials, as well as on the part of many 
private citizens, which are unhealthy. We 
have found it possible, for instance, to repeal 
the excess profits tax, but we have not found 
it possible to increase tax exemptions for a 
child or an aged dependent, We have not 
found it possible to return to the prewar 
policy of giving some preference in income 
taxation to income actually earned by hu- 
man efforts, but instead we have gone so far 
in the opposite direction as to give a tax 
preference to unearned income from divi- 
dends. We have given vast benefits through 
rapid tax writeoffs to bring about construc- 
tion of more factories, even though existing 
productive capacity was by no means fully 
utilized, but we have not found it possible 
to pass a school construction bill. We have 
given vast interest-free loans to big business 
to build plants, but programs to help people 
become homeowners falter and fail because of 
deliberate Government policy of forcing 
higher and higher interest rates on home 
mortgages. 

In these ways, and in many others, Mr. 
Chairman, our Government is favoring ma- 
terial values over human values. This I 
challenge. I challenge it in whole and in 
part. 

The resolution adopted by this committee 
is a broad one. It encompasses the whole 
economy, and is not limited, as some may 
have concluded, to monetary and fiscal 
policy. 

I hope this investigation will be a search- 
ing inquiry into not only current monetary 
and fiscal policies, which are an important 
part, but only a part, of policies or lack of 
policies, action or lack of action, creating 
the conditions which I have briefly described 
and which I view with alarm, but also tax 
structure, economic concentration, malad- 
justments of distribution, threats and im- 
pediments to free enterprise, and the whole 
economic fabric of our society. 


Opposition to H. R. 7244 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include copies of two telegrams 
I received in opposition to H. R. 7244, 
from the commissioner of agriculture 
for Massachusetts, Mr, Charles H. Mc- 
Namara, and from Mr. John McMaster, 
commodity director, Massachusets Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The telegrams follow: 
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N Boston, Mass., July 29, 1957, 
Congressman THOMAS L. LANE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Personally oppose H. R. 7244. Believe most 
Massachusetts dairy farmers agree with me. 
Appreciate your efforts toward this end, 

CHARLES H. McNamara, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 


WALTHAM, MASS., July 26, 1957. 
Representative THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently and respectfully request your 
opposition to H. R. 7244 next week. Bill sets 
up mandatory checkoff on all livestock 
marketed at proposed rate of 10 cents per 
head. Brighton stockyards alone handle 
215,000 cull dairy cows, calves, and hogs an- 
nually. Cost to farmers of this area market- 
ing at Brighton under program set up by 
H. R. 7244 would be $21,500. Bill does not 
leave producer free to avoid payment by 
asking in advance but forces him to request 
refund program. Would seriously hamper 
current excellent activities of national live- 
stock and meat board which is financed on 
a voluntary basis, 
Sincerely, 
JohN McMaster, 
Commodity Director, Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Inflationary Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on Monday, July 29, 
1957, which concerns legislation with 
respect to pay increases for postal em- 
ployees. A 

It is generally known the editorial 
policies of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald are favorable to Federal 
employees. I call attention to the fact 
that this editorial supports the state- 
ment made in the House of Representa- 
tives by the gentleman from Kansas, 
Representative Epwarp H. Rees, minor- 
ity ranking member of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 


The editorial also approves his 
amendment providing for a 5-percent 
across-the-board pay increase for all 
postal employees, together with authority 
for the Postmaster General to raise en- 
trance salaries amounting to an average 
of 2% percent additional for 320,000 
clerks and carriers, all of which would 
offset the increased cost of living since 
the last pay increase in 1955. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald editorial is realistic and approaches 
this problem objectively and it is in my 
opinion a thoughtful discussion of this 
matter. 


July 30 


The editorial follows: 
INFLATIONARY Pay BILL 


The House lost its sense of proportion last 
week when it plumped by a vote of 379 to 38 
for a $546 pay increase for each of the more 
than half a million postal employees. This 
proposed boost amounting to 12% percent 
for the average postal worker runs directly 
counter to the efforts of the House to trim 
the President’s budget and to fight the fires 
of inflation. It would cost taxpayers an esti- 
mated $317 million annually, and probably 
would encourage higher wage demands in 
private industry, which, in turn, would 
stimulate the upward trend of prices and 
thus lessen the value of the dollar. 

This newspaper has favored moderate pay 
adjustments for Federal workers to bring 
their remuneration into line with higher liv- 
ing costs, Unfortunately, the House rejec 
Representative Rees’ proposal for a 5 percent 
cost-of-living postal pay raise, which the 
President was apparently ready to accept. 
Unless the House bill can be drastically 
trimmed before reaching the White House, 
it will doubtless be vetoed with the result 
that postal workers may get no increase. 

In one other respect we think the bill is 
unsound, The flat $546 increase would g9 
to all postal workers regardless of present 
salaries, This would mean a further upset- 
ting of wage scales that are designed to refiect 
differences in skill, experience, and responsi- 
bility. Inequities between the various grades 
are accentuated rather than by 
pay increases of this kind. 

By comparison with the House bill, the 
Measure awaiting action in the Senate (it 
would increase postal salaries by 7½ percent 
plus cost-of-living adjustments) is certainty 
preferable. If it could be more closely tied 
to changes in the cost of living since the last 
increase and accompanied by the bill to in- 
crease postal rates, it would be in line with 
sound economic policy. 


Jeeps That Will Fly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in to- 
day's issue of the New York Times an 
article on Army jeeps appears that 
should be of interest to the House. It 
follows: 

AERIAL JEEPS SoUGHT—ARMY WII. SPEND 
$1,702,000 To Finp IP THEY ARE FEASIBLE 


WASHINGTON, July 29.—The Army an- 
nounced today that it would spend $1,702,000 
to learn how to make jeeps fly. 

The service announced that it had placed 
the following contracts for design, construc- 
tion and testing of aerial jeeps: 

Aerophysics Development Corp., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., $388,000; Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, $661,000, and Piasecki Aircraft Corp 
Philadelphia, $653,000. i 

The Army said it wanted a vehicle that 
would hover or move through the air at 50 
miles an hour with a 1,000-pound load of 
weapons or equipment. 

The contracts call for research vehicles 
that use the “ducted propeller” means pf lo- 
comotion, The ducted propeller looks Uke 
a fan in a washtub. It has been used on 
test vehicles to push them into the air. 
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Mr. Speaker, one wonders if the 4 
Wheels on the jeep could not be converted 
to propellers which, with properly angled 
Spokes and a proper tilt to the wheels, 
Would make the jeep take off sidewards 
and up, a hydraulic lift working down- 
Ward from the body, would raise the 
jeep off the ground high enough for the 
Wheels to be angled and spun for the 
takeoff, 

I wish the Army success in its venture. 

It is interesting to note that wheels on 

lanes have been angled and made 
retractable. And tires have been inflated 
and defiated on evhicles as they moved 

and out of water by push button 
devices, 

Success in the Army’s venture for a 

eep that will fly might conceivably 
revolutionize our automotive industry 
and it might possibly alter some features 
of our highway construction programs 
With considerable saving to taxpayers. 
1 was the Defense Department that 

unched atomic energy with Manhattan 
Project, Perhaps the Army will yet 
Pioneer the air-auto. 


Egg Prices Hit a Low of 19 Cents for 
Grade A in New York Mills, Minn., 
This Spring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Pre KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
tuent of New York Mills, Minn., Mr. 
Leo A, Klinnert, has written to me re- 
garding the price of eggs in his locality 
and the dairy situation. I request per- 
tee n to insert his very forthright let- 
under leave to extend my remarks. 
e letter follows: 
New YORK MILLS, MINN. 
July 19, 1957. 
Dran Mrs. KNUTSON: The price of grade A 
on here at New York Mills slipped to a low 
9 2 a dozen this spring. And ot ey 
Ows no poul an can stay in busi- 
ners at that rate. 1 2 
apenother thing I would like to talk to you 
has t and that is the dairy situation. There 
© been some evasions of quotas of butter 
t is being imported into this country. A 
ure of 76 percent milk fat, sugar, vanil- 
. ge water, have been imported and sold 
h Cé-cream manufacturers. There was a 
. on this but I never heard the out- 
e. ; 
I believe a law providing that any im- 
commodity must sell for at least the 
support = should be passed. 
shiploads containing 9 million 
— of butter recently in JE into New 
and sold for 42 to 43 cents a pound. 
ue Understand this also went to ice-cream 
Te 1 aeturers; 
is no wonder we have a surplus of com- 
paun in this country S 
0 
remane to hear from you favorably on this, 


Un 
do 


Yours truly, 
Leo A. KLINNERT. 
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The Assassination of President Castillo 
Armas, of Guatemala 


SPEECH ~- 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, 3 years ago 
all decent, Christian and freedom loving 
Americans were congratulating their fel- 
low Americans of the Republic of Guate- 
mala for being the first in all the world 
to throw out an established Communist- 
atheistic regime. Those of us in the 
Congress who were familiar with the 
deadliness of the Communist conspiracy 
and the deadly danger in which commu- 
nism in any of the Americas placed our 
own country, were, at that time, prayer- 
fully thankful to Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas, the anti-Communist patriot who, 
in the best and most heroic American 
tradition had just delivered his nation 
from the enslavement of the hated Com- 
munist regime of puppet President 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, that same great 
Guatemalan hero, Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas, the American who became the 
first Christian in all the world to bring 
about the overthrow of an atheistic and 
communistic government, lies dead at 
Guatemala City, the victim of a viscious 
retaliatory assassination by internation- 
al communism. The very impudence of 
‘these insolent and immoral Communists, 
these lackeys of Moscow, in daring to 
come into our great Christian America, 
there to wreak vengeance upon a hero 
of the Western Hemisphere, is, of itself, 
indicative of the monstrous nature of 
this international conspiracy and its 
complete indifference as to the tenets 
of Christian morality or the opinions of 
decent men and women, 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that every one 
of my colleagues join in my righteous 
indignation about this despicable and 
defiant act of our Communist enemies 
in instituting a reign of terror in our 
hemisphere. Moscow is, in effect, telling 
everyone in our Hemisphere that inter- 
ference with communism is fatal, 
Everyone of us who had any part in 
lending aid and assistance to the mar- 
tyred President of Guatemala when he 
ousted the Communists in his native land 
3 years ago, may look forward to the 
same treatment. Ambassador John 
Puerifoy, who played such a decisive part 
in the ousting of the Communist regime 
in Guatemala, met a violent death short- 
ly thereafter in a traffic “accident,” in 
the far reaches of Asia. Neither his 
transfer out of this Hemisphere nor the 
“accident” in which he died, have ever 
been satisfactorily explained. 

In connection with the death by com- 
munistic assassination of the President 
of Guatemala, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
the lesson which it demonstrates so well 
will not be lost upon those to whom it 
should be most important. That lesson 
is simply this: The encouragement of 
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political murder is not only immoral and 
offensive to decency, but it may also be 
contagious. 

The record of this House, as well as 
the history of our time, will demonstrate 
enly too well the activities of a small 
group of irresponsible, if not sinister, in- 
dividuals, who, acting in the name of 
“liberalism,” have traveled about our 
hemisphere, lending aid and comfort to 
the Communists, exiles and dissidents 
of the various nations of the Americas. 

These misguided malcontents profess 
themselves to be against all dictators 
and particularly the dictators of the 
Americas with whom we maintain 
friendly relations. The definition which 
this group gives to the word “dictator” 
is such that it never applies to any 
government which is tolerant of athe- 
istic communism. It seems, however, 
that all governments of our hemisphere, 
which are determinedly anti-Commu- 
nist, are headed by dictators. Thus it 
has been that this small group of dupes 
have, in alliance with their Caribbean 
counterparts of like mind, brought about 
or, at least, loaned aid and comfort to 
those who have been responsible for the 
death, by assassination, of the late anti- 
Communist President of Nicaragua, An- 
astacio Somoza; plotted the assassina- 
tion of anti-Communist President, Perez 
Jiménez, of Venezuela; brought about 
the overthrow of the anti-Communist 
Rojas regime in Colombia; brought 
about a state of near-political anarchy 
in Honduras—where General Rodrigues, 
one of the members of the ruling junta, 
was sent into exile only last week in the 
classical manner of junta rule—encour- 
aged the complete collapse of the Goy- 
ernment of Haiti, and assiduously 
backed the current Communist attempt 
to overthrow the Batista government in 
Cuba. 

This group of irresponsible agitators, 
Mr. Speaker, have never found anything 
wrong with the government of the free 
and associated Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, from whence came the political 
assassins who attempted to execute the 
Members of this House on March 1, 1954; 
nor, have they ever found cause for criti- 
cism in the Government of Costa Rica, 
where the regime of the liberal José 
Figueres is no more than a puppet re- 
gime of the Communists of the Carib- 
bean. Fortunately this determined 
band of irresponsibles have failed com- 
pletely in their most determined assault 
on American freedom. That is their 
continuing attack upon the Government 
and the political leader, who has always 
been the most anti-Communist in our 
hemisphere, the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic. That great nation, 
the most important bulwark guarding 
our southeastern sea frontier, has stood 
firm against their every attack, and in 
doing so has justly earned the gratitude 
of every decent Christian of all the 
Americas. This has been said before, 
by such outstanding Americans as our 
own majority floor leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Jonx MCCORMACK ; 
but I reiterate it again. I am proud to 
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acknowledge the debt we all owe to Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo. 

Mr, Speaker, as monstrous as is the 
crime of the Communist assassination 
of Carlos Castillo Armas, and as great as 
has been the sacrifices of this great 
American anti-Communist of the Re- 
public of Guatemala, perhaps his death 
and martyrdom will serve a useful pur- 
pose. Perhaps, even in death, Carlos 
Castillo Armas, who certainly will rank 
in history alongside the great American 
patriots such as George Washington, 
Bolivar, San Martin, Benito Juarez, and 
our other American patriots and martyrs 
of sacred memory, perhaps, even in 
death, this great but humble and unas- 
suming American will render but one 
more service to his fellow Americans in 
all the nations of our hemisphere. Per- 
haps his death by assassination will 
serve to shake our people out of their 
deadly complacency. Perhaps his death 
will serve to bring home to our people the 
horrible and continuing danger which 
atheistic communism presents to our 
traditional American freedoms, our 
American way of life, and our Christian 
religion. Perhaps his death will serve 
to bring together the peoples of all of 
the Americas, and to inculcate in them 
and strengthen their Christian determi- 
nation that atheistic communism shall 
be eradicated from our hemisphere. 
Perhaps his death may even serve to 
bring about a realization of the evilness 
of their activities by that little group of 
irresponsible men who, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, serve the cause of atheistic 
communism in our hemisphere, that lit- 
tle group who, however innocent may be 
their motives, do, by their actions, en- 
courage political murder at the behest 
of Moscow. If so, Carios Castillo Armas 
will not have died in vain. If so, the 
man who has already given so much for 
the peoples of the Americas, will have 
rendered one more service, perhaps his 
most vital service, to the people of the 
Americas, Carlos Castillo Armas, the big 
man from a small American nation, the 
man who defied all the might of inter- 
national communism, the man who dem- 
onstrated to the world that communism 
is not invincible, would want it that way. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Communist 
Party, the hemispherewide Americans 
for Democratic Action, the Luce publica- 
tions—Time and Life—that radio and 
television network which has become so 
expert in bringing Communists and 
fellow travelers, such an Nikita Khru- 
shchev, of Soviet Russia, and Fidel Cas- 
tro, of Moscow and Cuba, into the homes 
of America, have concentrated their 
vicious attacks upon such American 
patriots as Gen. Rafael Trujillo, of the 
Dominican Republic. Fortunately, the 
murdered President of Guatemala 
escaped their slander and villification. 
Certainly Carlos Castillo Armas and his 
government have been great friends of 
our own Government. And yet the great 
anti-Communist President of Guatemala 
has died a martyr’s death, the victim of 
that same atheistic communism which, 
in the eyes and minds of those who pro- 
fess to so hate the American patriots 
whom they have termed, with reckless 
abandon, “dictators,” can do no wrong. 
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This small group of American malcon- 
tents have sown the wind, and all Chris- 
tian America is now reaping the whirl- 
wind. Truly, Mr. Speaker, political mur- 
der is contagious. Beyond doubt, it has 
been demonstrated to our small group 
of American liberals that it is quite be- 
yond their power to control or restrict 
the murderous activities of those Com- 
munists and radicals to whom they have 
so irresponsibly rendered aid and com- 
fort. These American and Caribbean 
liberals who, by visiting and consorting 
with Caribbeans of their own ilk in such 
Latin American nations as Puerto Rico, 
Costa Rica, and Colombia, while avoid- 
ing assiduously visiting and making in- 
quiry in the American nations which 
they have termed, with such reckless 
abandon, as being ruled by dictators“ 
the term “dictator” in their jargon, be- 
ing, in most cases, just another way of 
saying anti-Communist Christian—have 
rendered to themselves, their fellow 
Americans, their country, their posterity, 
and their God a distinct disservice. We 
can only pray to God that the brutal 
Communist assassination at Guatemala 
City will cause them to rid themselves of 
their reckless irresponsibility, and to 
turn again to decency and honor, to the 
end that they may once again hold high 
their heads as proud and patriotic 
Americans, and that they may once 
again enjoy the trust and confidence of 
their fellow Americans, their fellow 
Americans who are overwhelmingly 
united in their determination that their 
Christian civilization and individual 
freedom and liberty under God shall nof 
perish from the earth. 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times, 
New York, N. Y., on Sunday, July 30, 
1957: 

Prices CONTINUE UPWARD 


Consumer prices rose between mid-May 
and mid-June for the 10th month in a row, 
the latest advance carrying the index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 6 points (or 0.5 
percent) higher, to 120.2 percent of the 1947- 
49 base period. The 120.2 figure represents 
an increase of 3.4 percent over June a year 
ago and 4 percent over April 1956, when the 
present upsurge got underway. 

The newest advance represents the com- 
bined effects of (a) a resumption of rising 
prices for consumer nondurable goods, (b) 
a big Jump in food prices and (c) a con- 
tinuation of the upward trend in consumer 
services that has been in effect, except for 
occasional minor interruptions, now for 
roughly 10 years. 

A month ago, in discussing the more or 
less nominal April-May rise in the index of 
0.3 percent, Commissioner Ewan Clague was 
emboldened to predict that with the end of 
summer we might see a downturn of prices, 
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momentarily at least. Though the June 
spurt of 0.5 percent has turned out to de 
one of the more substantial ones of recent 
months, it has not, apparently, altered the 
Bureau's position on that point. It is 
the latter’s guess that (barring the 2 
bility of serious drought conditions) the in- 
dex could still flatten out or tem) 
reverse its course by August or September. 
There is no necessary inconsistency be- 
tween this view and the May-June rise in 
the index. The reason for this is that the 
predominating factor, by far, in the June 
advance was a seasonal rise in food prices. 
The market basket of items on which the 
index is based is so weighted that food rep- 
resents about one-third of the budget. 
means that a rise of 1 percent in food 
alone would raise the whole index by one, 
third of 1 percent. Actually, the f 
group rose by 1.4 percent between mid- 
May and mid-June. While other co 0 
ties (specifically nondurable consumer goods) 
and services advanced, the increase in bott 
cases was almost negligible compared with 
that in the food group. In both cases the 
change amounted to but 0.2 percent, 
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HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, one 
our important national purposes is 4 
guarantee free access to economic and 
social opportunities, free of discrimina 
tion based upon race or creed or CO 
or national origin. In line with 
important national purpose, legislation 
is now being considered in New Vork 
City to prohibit discrimination in privaté 
housing. A statement in support of s 
legislation was offered by way of testi- 
mony by James H. Scheuer at a public 
hearing before the general welfare 8 
mittee of the New York City Council. à 
City Hall, on June 7, 1957, in support 
the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs bill to pro” 
hibit discrimination in private housing. 

Mr. Scheuer, a prominent citizen of 
New York City, is actively connected 
with the ownership and management 
residential properties in New York City: 
At the same time he is prominently 
identified with associations and move 
ments designed to eradicate discrimina” 
tion in housing. In my view, i 
Scheuer's statement has great curren 
significance in its careful analysis of the 
economics underlying the difficult prob- 
lem of reconciling antidiscriminatio™ 
laws with the fears of real estate groups. 
Mr. Scheuer’s testimony follows: 


My name is James H. Scheuer. I ~ 
associated with several real estate organ 
zations which own and manage substant 
residential properties in New York city: 
Among these apartment projects are 
2,000 units of middle-income housing whic? 
have received Government assistance and 
are therefore covered by the present law Pro- 
hibiting discrimination and which are suo“ 
cessfully integrated. I am active in resider? 
tial real estate development and am 
member of the Real Estate Board of NeW 
York. 
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As a businessman and as a member of 
real estate profession, I support the 
Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs bill which 
Would outlaw discrimination in private 
using. I suggest that, over a period of 
2 the measure will stimulate. construc- 
thas changes in our pattern of living, and 
oe this will take place smoothly for the 
“a ter good of our community and with 
1 8 effects on the real estate industry. 
lieve that in the long run it will in fact 
Prove to be a constructive and stabilizing 
uence on the real estate industry, by 
ene ee & peaceful adjustment to pre- 
long-term population trends in New 
Ork City. You are hearing today of the 
el ts which this bill can produce for our 
hone and also from the opponents of the 
» Whose views are on record. I believe 
t those opposing the measure are mis- 
1 n and that time will prove that their 

1 * are unjustified. 
ite is fitting that this law—the first of 
9 in the Nation—should be debated 
. in the City of New York. In the 
= Of intergroup living and working our 
ty has provided an ethical and moral 
Nation which has set an example for the 
8 York's position of national and inter- 
onal leadership has been achieved 
pay h the contributions of a great amal- 
11 eng People of different races and creeds 
have together. From our differences we 
iene Grawn creativity and strength. There 
Teason why, in this same spirit, our citi- 
Fin Cannot meet the moral challenge of liv- 
E Side by side in amity in private housing. 
vate-enterprise sponsors of the much- 
theese title I redevelopment housing are 
— ing millions of dollars with the confi- 
tnt that this housing, which by law must 
aated, 1 be successful. In various 
e city middle-income housing 
Rane enjoying Government assistance 
Polo Peed the nondiscriminatory rental 
joas Gabe: present law, with evi- 

5 here an open occupan 
rental Policy has been tried, it has 5 
ul, even in those projects whose spon- 
N rejected the possibility of suc- 
integration only a few years ago. F 
t add that in many private apartment 
ang n in many neighborhoods, Negro 
1 te families have been living side by 
or decades. 

‘ously enough, as we have faced each 
Pact e. we have shown a remarkable 
2 y for underestimating our ability to 
and Duan with one another. Too often civic 
18 ness spokesmen seem to grow faint 
Matter how at the prospect of change, no 
Relves 1 Ow well we have comported our- 
convin the face of past challenges. I am 
ve eet for example, that the fears you 
tion Pree concerning this housing legisla- 
n just as unreal and ephemeral as the 
Which were expressed 12 years ago in 
emp] to the proposed New York State fair 
that 2 practices legislation. When 
1925 aw was being debated in Albany in 
Nese ety of New York's recognized busi- 
this ‘yor Professional leaders predicted that 
frou gislation, if passed, would incite bitter 
P hatred and antagonism. Some busi- 
legistati: Went so far as to declare that the 
Btate, on would drive business out of the 


new 
ca 


One representative of 12 leading business 
the A tig in New York State, including 
cized the 5 Board of New York, criti- 
legislation, re concept of fair employment 
co emphasis will pit race against race, 
Tt wf Faint color and creed against creed. 
contie ome the incubator of hatreds and 
11 Sate never before witnessed in this State. 
that n himself tried to think of a way 
Publio to ased the great disservice to the 

— the cause of tolerance and to busi- 
this State in the future, I am sure he 
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would have hit upon this very proposal. 
It is bound to introduce agitation and mis- 
understanding and will tend to cause some 
business to leave this State rather than face 
these additional hazards.” 

At the same public hearing a distinguished 
American lawyer, representing the New York 
State Bar Association, said: 

“The elaborate administrative procedures, 
with penal sanctions, contained in this bill 
are bound to create prejudice where it does 
not exist, Increase it where it does exist, and, 
generally, aggravate and exaggerate religious 
and ractal differences.” 

An executive of the Associated Industries 
of New York said: 

“This proposed law is a punch below the 
belt for which New York State business has 
no guard and no redress, which is certainly 
undeserved, and which puts just one more 
nail in the coffin of New York business as 
it continues the losing competitive struggle 
with other States. Such restrictions will 
eventually lose for New York State a very 
substantial portion of the five to six million 
jobs now available and a very substantial 
portion of the eight to ten billion dollars 
annual payroll that goes with these jobs. 
Certainly, it will prevent any expansion in 
New York State of existing business that can 
be moved elsewhere.” 

And a distinguished public, official—a-man 
who has dedicated his entire professional 
life to serving our city and State in many 
capacities, and whose many contributions to 
the welfare of our city have won him wide 
respect—was so impressed by the fears of 
those who opposed the bill that he submitted 
the following written testimony: 

“The ge of this bill will set the clock 
back. It will do irreparable harm to the 
very people it is meant to benefit. It will 
make the life of every employer miserable. 
It will encourage every kind of blackmail 
and skulduggery—business will be driven 
out of the State because employers will be 
at the mercy of every agitator, every tricky 
lawyer, every person who thinks he is ag- 
grieved. 

“The law establishes a monstrous Gestapo 
to harass and threaten every employer, to 
invite informers, stimulate grievances, hire 
investigators, detectives, and agents provo- 
cateurs, clog up the courts, and intensify 
every racial, religious, and minority issue.” 

Clearly, none of these dire predictions has 
come to pass: The New York State fair 
employment practices law has been met in 
the past 12 years by a significant degree of 
voluntary compliance. There has been no 
criticism, since passage of the law, that it 
has been arbitrary, unfair, or that it has in- 
terfered in any way with the businesslike 
and profitable operation of commerce and 
industry in New York State. Today, mem- 
bers of industry throughout the State are 
the first to express their admiration for the 
manner in which the law has become in- 
creasingly effective but, even more impor- 
tantly, for the healthy effects that it has had 
upon the total economy of the State. The 
law has not pitted race against race or creed 
against. creed. On the contrary, it. has 
helped to create a healthy atmosphere in 
which people of all races and creeds work to- 
gether. It has been & constructive catalytic 
agent in encouraging companies to broad- 
en their employment policies to include all 
New Yorkers. A vast reservoir of labor has 
beon made available to New York commerce 
and industry, which has proved indispen- 
sable to our postwar economy. Rather than 
move out of New York as was predicted, our 
industry and commerce have burgeoned and 
prospered beyond all expectation, one of the 
primary reasons being the excelient supply 
of skilled labor. Industry in the State of 
New York has not been frightened at the 
prospect of admission of minority groups, 
but is now concerned that it will not get 
the requisite labor supply. This is a sharp 
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and healthy contrast to the situatien pre- 
valling 10 or even 5 years ago. 

Indeed, the conclusion is inescapable that 
the many distinguished civic spokesmen who 
opposed the law in 1945 vastly underesti- 
mated the capacity of New York's business 
and community leaders to rise to the moral 
challenge presented by this issue, as well as 
the capacity of the ordinary citizen of our 
community to work amicably side by side 
with his neighbor, regardless of that neigh- 
bor's race, creed, or color. By the same 
token, the examples during the past decade 
of successfully integrated housing démon- 
strate that here, also, we tend to under- 
estimate our ability to live with one another. 

About 15 years ago, when the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. was building Stuyvesant 
Town, the chairman of the board said, 
“e = * Negroes and whites don't mix—100 
years from now maybe they will.” Twelve 
years ago, when Stuyvesant Town first 
opened its doors, there were no Negro fami- 
les admitted. Today, however, 20 to 30 Ne- 
gro families are living in that project side by 
side with white families, and Negro and white 
children play together in the Stuyvesant 
Town playgrounds. 

Levittown, in Long Island, one of the larg- 
est single-family home tract projects in the 
world, was for many years engaged in bitter 
controversy over the refusal of its builders 
to make initial sales to Negro families. In 
the last few years some of these homes have 
been resold by. their original purchasers to 
members of minority groups. This fact is 
widely known on Long Island, yet sales of 
Levittown homes continue unabated, at 
steadily rising prices. This simply proves 
that Levittown was, and continues to be, an 
attractive community in which to live, and 
that the small number of Negro families 
known to be residing there have had no ad- 
verse affect whatsoever upon the basic de- 
sirability of Levittown living. 

It is a measure of the progress which we 
have made that these two communities, once 
notorious symbols of racial exclusion, have 
undergone such significant change. Other 
large projects in this city, in which Negro 
and white families are living side by side, 
such as Corlears Hook, Queens View, and 
Kings View, are further examples which 
prove that integrated housing can be suc- 
cessful. 

My own real-estate experience substanti- 
ates these facts. A company with which I 
am associated owns and operates two mod- 
erate income New York State limited-divi- 
dend projects—Hillside Homes, in the Bronx, 
and Bouleyard Gardens, in Queens. At the 
time we took over the management of these 
properties some years ago, it was quite clear 
that they had not previously been operated 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. We put into 
effect nondiscriminatory rental policies. 

Today, there are dozens of minority fami- 
lies living in the projects.. They have be- 
come active in, and elected leaders of, the 
project tenant organizations, They have 
been fully accepted into the social and com- 
munity life of the projects, The integration 
program has been carried out in these proj- 
ects, totaling about 2.400 units, entirely 
without incident, In short, the program has 
worked. 

In 1951, when this legislative body—the 
New York City Councll— was considering the 
Brown-Isaacs bill to prevent racial or re- 
ligious discrimination in private housing 
projects enjoying financial aid from the city, 
a New York City newspaper sald in its edi- 
torial column: 

“Net results of such shennanigans, it is 
generally agreed, would be to end forever 
the city’s chances of interesting private in- 
yestors in slum-clearance projects.” 

The paper was wrong. The Brown-Isaacs 
bill was passed. Investment of private capi- 
tal in slum clearance has been steadily in- 
creasing. The New York Times of Sunday, 
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May 26, 1957, printed a lead article in its 
real-estate section with the following head- 
line: 

“City leads Nation in slum clearance—new 
developments are planned and others are 
being built—$881 million investment in- 
volved in all.” 

Some very hardheaded and practical New 
York City businessmen are inyesting mil- 
lions of dollars of cash equities in these proj- 
ects which they know must be integrated, 
upon what I believe is their correct assump- 
tion that such projects, built to high design 
standards, will rent well and will be profit- 
able. 

Four main arguments have been presented 
against this bill: 

First, that Negroes moving into a new area 
will depress property values. 

Second, that passage of the bill will pro- 
duce mass inundation of Negroes into pre- 
viously all-white areas. 

Third, that this bill unfairly limits the 
right of an individual to use his private 
property as he chooses. 

Fourth, that it is impossible to require a 
citizen by legislation to love his neighbor or 
to change ancient patterns of prejudice. 

Let us examine each in turn. 

First, race is not a factor in lowering or 
raising property values. The many studies 
on this subject indicate that it is a combina- 
tion of factors wholly apart from race or 
color which determine what will happen to a 
neighborhood. 

If an area contains large numbers of 
citizens, members of minority groups or 
otherwise, who are forced by their own econ- 
omic limitations or by prevailing restrictive 
rental practices, or both, to overcrowd into 
dismally undermaintained quarters, the area 
is destined to be a slum. If, in addition, 
the locality is neglected by the city, and is 
served with inadequate police, fire, health, 
sanitation, and recreational facilities, the 
trend will be vastly accelerated. This is true, 
of course, no matter what the racial com- 
ponents of the inhabitants. 

If, however, the area is not overcrowded, 
and if residents, both new and old, haye the 
means to maintain their dwellings, and if 
the city services are adequate, then the area 
will remain stable and attractive. Newcom- 
ers, of whatever race or creed, will pay pre- 
vailing rents and meet prevailing occupancy 
and maintenance standards. The neighbor- 
hood will continue to prosper. 

Both general experience and technical 
studies of area case histories indicate that 
the triple blights of overcrowding, poor 
maintenance and inadequate city services 
breed slums. When the question of race or 
color Is isolated from all other factors, analy- 
sis has shown that it has no effect whatso- 
ever, for better or for worse, on property 
values. Indeed, studies show that the intro- 
duction of new white families can cause the 
panic-selling and general neighborhood de- 
terioration which is often attributed to 
Negroes. In a southern Ohio city, when 
Kentucky mountaineers, of pure Anglo-Saxon 
origin, began moving into a new neighbor- 
hood, panic moving out resulted and the 
stereotyped reaction usually associated with 
racial prejudice developed. On the other 
hand, Teaneck, N. J., areas of suburban 
Philadelphia, and other cities including 
metropolitan New York, contain neighbor- 
hoods where the introduction of Negro fami- 
lies has resulted in stable neighborhoods and 
gradually rising values. 

Second, the fears of inundation likewise do 
not withstand realistic analysis. In the first 
place, income is still the prime determinant 
of where a family lives. The income struc- 
ture of our city is still such that the great 
majority of Negro families cannot afford the 
rents being asked by Manhattan's East Side 
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Inundation by any group results as a by- 
product only when most of the available 
housing is closed to thé members of the 
group. If this bill proposed to open to Negro 
families only a very limited area of the city, 
those few blocks would undoubtedly become 
inundated. But, if all the housing facil- 
ities of the city are open equally to all its 
inhabitants, there need be no fear of any 
one group overwhelming any particular sec- 
tion. The modest volume of movement 
which this bill might be expected to fa- 
cilitate over a period of several years will be 
characterized by dispersion of those seeking 
better quarters over the entire metropolitan 
area of New York City. 

The third argument against the bill is 
that it invades private property rights. Of 
course it does. Private property rights have 
been limited by the broad public interest 
since the age when nomads organized into 
the first tribe. It is a basic tenet of our 
legal system that for every right there is a 
duty, and for centuries it has been recog- 
nized that the operation of specific types of 
private property must meet certain publicly- 
determined standards. 

In New York City, for example, the so- 
called invasion of private property rights 
dates back to the New Amsterdam city ordi- 
nance which prohibited the keeping of pigs 
in the front gardens of private homes. Pre- 
cedents for equi access to shelter date back 
to the Middle Ages when, under Anglo-Saxon 
law, innkeepers were prohibited from turn- 
ing away anyone seeking a night's lodging 
regardless of race, color, creed, national 
origin, destination, time of night, size of 
parry, or any other consideration. This 
principal was adopted into New York State 
law in 1895 when discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, creed or national origin was 
barred in all places of public accommoda- 
tion, such as hotels, restaurants, bowling 
alleys, theaters, resorts, swimming areas, and 
so forth. 

The city council law passed last year re- 
quiring all landlords to install central heat- 
ing is one of the most recent examples of our 
acceptance of the public interest prevailing 
over private property rights. 

Indeed, our history proves that whenever 
an issue of public interest appears to conflict 
with private property rights, the decision 
almost invariably has been made in favor 
of the public interest. And in virtually 
every case, owners of private property have 
discovered that their private interest is best 
served by adhering to the higher ethic of 
the public interest. 

The bill we are considering today is in 
effect a simple declaration that housing— 
one of mankind's most basic requirements 
is a matter of prime public interest and 
therefore should conform to our recognized 
public policy, The public policy pervading 
our entire fabric of laws requires that each 
of us be treated on his merits and not denied 
access to needed facilities because of ancient 
group labels or prejudice. 

It should be clearly understood that this 
Jaw will not intrude upon an owner's legiti- 
mate right to require satisfactory credit 
ratings of any prospective tenant or buyer, 
or to make certain that the applicant meets 
every reasonable objective test of general 
desirability as a tenant or buyer. These 
assurances, which real estate operators 
properly feel are necessary to insure a sound 
business operation, will in no way be af- 
fected by this bill. The bill only stipulates 
that the operator engaging in selling or rent- 
ing residential property for a profit shall not 
refuse access to the property to whole groups 
or individuals on the essentially irrelevant 
grounds of race, color, or creed, 

Fourth, it is of course obvious that no 
law can regulate neighborly love, nor can 
we legislate enlightened attitudes. A law 
can, however, establish a clear standard of 
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public policy—an ethical climate—which 
will have a leavening and educational effect. 
But this argument in the city of New York 
is a rather academic one. Our city is noted 
for the fact that people can live in adjaeent 
apartments for years without even knowing 
each other's names. This law is not con- 
cerned with one’s choice of friends; it states 
merely that housing should be available to 
all on the basis of ability to pay and their 
general acceptability as qualified tenants 
or purchasers. 

Iam therefore persuaded that when vague 
fears and premonitions are laid aside, the 
objections to the law simply do not with- 
stand analysis. I further believe that there 
are many members of the real-estate indus- 
try who sympahize with the principles 
this legislation, and who will readily comply 
with the law once it is passed. For then it 
will affect all members of the real-estate 
fraternity equally. 

Most businessmen do not feel that it 18 
their responsibility to do the social pioneer- 
ing for the community. But when an issue 
such as this has been debated and resol 
by legislative action, the average business- 
man, as a responsible member of our society: 
adheres to the public policy of our com- 
munity as expressed in its laws. I am con- 
fident that when the Sharkey-Brown-Isaac 
bill becomes law, the very men and organi- 
zations whose reservations and critical views 
you have heard today will rise to their re- 
sponsibility and will be in the forefront 
a broad effort to implement it responsibly 
and effectively. 


Saved by the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, it is dis- 
tressing to see some of the reactions in 
the press to those who voted against the 
so-called school construction bill, In à 
Sunday edition one writer referred to 
them as culprits. It is always inter- 
esting to note that if a Congressman-s 
vote is agreeable to some group, he is & 
statesman; if not, he is a culprit, & 
politician, or a turncoat. The fact 
of the matter is that the votes against 
the school bill were just as high minded 
and conscientious as those of the propo- 
nents. I resent being referred to as 2 
culprit for opposing bureaucracy and the 
evils of Federal control over the minds of 
youngsters through the device of a sch 
construction bill. 

One of the Nation’s great newspapers 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has plainly 
and simply stated the situation in a re- 
cent editorial entitled “Saved by the 
House,” as follows: 

The Nation has been saved by the House 
of Representatives from the folly of having 
the Federal Government embark on a pro- 
gram of Federal aid for school constructio™ 
As it did 2 years ago, the House first amend 
the bill by providing that no Federal money 
could go to school districts which practi 
racial segregation, then killed it. 

The vote was closer than it was 2 years 
ago, and the bill was nearer enactment 
since this year it had been approved by the 
Senate, while last year it was not consid 
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by that body. The savings to the Federal 
Treasury will be $114 billion over the next 
5 years and nobody knows how much might 
have been sought for schoo] aid in the future, 
The States, we are convinced, are capable 
Of handling their own school building pro- 
3 We hope they will be far enough 
along in their construction projects next 
year so that there will be no excuse for again 
attempting to transfer the responsibility to 
Washington. r 


A Challenge to the Building Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Tegrettably becoming more and more ap- 
Parent that recent home building is pric- 

the middle income earner out of the 
Market. 

While there have been and are some 

Practical factors increasing the ten- 

y toward this unfortunate develop- 
ment, they are not by any means unsur- 
Mountable and they present a challenge, 
bu Well as an opportunity, to the home- 
dae industry to sensibly overcome 


The middle income group by far pre- 
Sents the greatest purchasing potential 
and, therefore, the greater potential for 

ble profit to the industry. 

Let us hope that in their own interest, 
as well as the national interest, they 

concentrate their attention upon re- 
Storing this great market so that more 
ant more American families may be 
} ven the opportunity to own their own 


8 most enlightening article on this 
Paportant subject, written by Sylvia 
unter. appeared in the May 24, last, is- 
ue of the Worcester, Mass., Telegram, 
— am pleased to include it at this 


The article follows: 
Gonz: Tue Meprom-Prtcep New Home 
1 (By Sylvia Porter) 
ts official: The American builder has 
mid ically slammed the door on the lower- 
Tae income housing market. 
is is the market from which builders 
e their spectacular mass profits in the 
coul Postwar decade and from which they 
day d be making spectacular mass profits to- 


mote elimination of this huge income group, 
beige explains why the number of houses 
er built so far in 1957 ls at an 8-year low 
fn many volume leaders in this crucially 
for tant industry in our land are screaming 
More Government help. 
GOVERNMENT REPORT 
sone Commerce and Labor Departments 
ree Just released a survey on the price of 
2 1-family house built in 1956. 
Was true last year is even more true 
ay, Specifically: 
There has been a collapse in the buildin: 
ot houses to sell under $12,000. 
year, only 7 percent of the 1,093,900 
A financed new houses were built to 
Under $7,000, against 11 percent in this 
šel] 5 1954; only 10 percent were built to 
tween $7,000 and $10,000, down from 
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15 percent in 1954; only 12 percent were built 
to sell from $10,000 to $12,000, against 19 
percent 3 years ago. 

Simultaneously, there has been a tre- 
mendous rise in the percentage of houses 
built to sell from $15,000 to $20,000 and 
up. 
Pine number of new homes costing more 


than $20,000 jumped from 10 percent of all 


residential construction in 1954-56 to 18 
percent last year. In the $15,000-$20,000 
range, the percentage was 26 percent last 
year, up a full 10 percent in the short pe- 
riod. 

MORE EXPENSIVE HOUSES 

Average price of a new 1-family house 
in 1956 was $14,500 and the average is close 
to or perhaps above $15,000 by now. 

In many areas, even this price means only 
a stripped-down house. 

Why is the industry shutting the door on 
its own prosperity? Why is it building only 
a picayune few hundred thousand homes in 
the $7,000-$12,000 class at a time when it is 
authoritatively estimated over 5 million 
families are eager to buy a house in this 
range? Why is it concentrating on the 
more-house-for-more-money theme when 
this obviously limits the market to those 
who have more-money-for-more-house? 

TREND NOT NEW 


Of course, one reason is “tight money“ 
the difficulty of getting a mortgage for a 
lower-priced house and the climbing costs 
of mortgages. In a credit pinch, the house- 
buyer with cash to put down and a good 
credit reputation is clearly favored. But 

at’s not the sole reason. 

DEURI the trend dramatized in the 
Government's new report started long before 
this tight-money period and was gaining 
power throughout the easy-money days of 
1955. 5 o 

The other reasons z 

The soaring cost of land since 1950. 
Builders can’t or won't put up lower-priced 
houses on higher-priced land. 

The zooming costs of materials and man- 
power. Builders have done little to offset 
these costs which are rising every year. 

BUILDING CODES 


The outmoded building codes fostered by 
communities which resist an invasion of 
lower-cost houses. Maybe the builders can't 
do much about the codes, but they certainly 
haven't tried hard to do much, 

The archaic practices of so many in the 
industry itself. What advances have been 
made in building techniques in recent years 
are minor. 8 

An enormous demand for housing is being 
forced to go unsatisfied. In fact, today's 
underbullding in the lower-middle income 
field could lead to another housing explosion 
in the sixties. 

Upgrading of housing is fine. Elimination 
of the mass market for housing is deplorable. 


Hon. Nat Patton 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our for- 
mer colleague, Nat Patton, who has re- 
cently passed away, has left many 
friends in the House of Representatives 
who served with him in this body. Con- 
gressman Patton was & genuine person; 
he was affable and congenial; he had the 
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best interest of the people at heart and 
as a Member of Congress he was always 
working to make our country greater 
and our people happy and prosperous. 
He was patriotic and a great American. 

Congressman Patton left surviving 
him a widow who is also very popular 
in Washington and many people of his 
congressional district—a fine and great 
woman—and 4 wonderful children—2 
boys and 2 girls who spent the years in 
Washington with the Congressman. 

The passing of Congressman Patton is 
a great loss. I extend sympathy to his 
surviving widow, his children, grand- 
children, and other loved ones. 

The Members who served with him 
have pleasant memories and recollec- 
tion of Congressman Patton. 


The Limitations of Monetary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of Business Week, dated July 
27, 1957, contains the following interest- 
ing editorial on the limitations of mone- 
tary policy in meeting today’s inflation- 
ary pressures: 

[From Business Week of July 27, 1957] 

WHEN THE OLD Answers Don’r Work 

What to do about rising wages and prices? 
How to maintain stability without endanger- 
ing explanation? 

These questions are being asked in almost 
every country of the free world. They all 
suffer from a common complaint—the break- 
ing out of inflationary pressure. There are, 
to be sure, differences in the degree of infla- 
tion. To paraphrase George Orwell, it is a 
case of all countries being equal, but some 
countries being more equal than others. 

This worldwide problem has been subject 
to a variety of prescriptions. In general, 
however, there has been a common trend 
toward reliance on orthodox monetary poli- 
cies as the chief means of combating the 
inflationary spiral. Little use was made of 
monetary management before and during 
World War I, but now it is once more in 
favor, so much so that the United Nations’ 
World Economic Survey bluntly observes 
that “it may not be inappropriate to ask 
whether the pendulum may not by now have 
swung too far in the opposite direction,” 

Certainly, the evidence to date suggests 
that though monetary policy has slowed 
down economic expansion, it has not im- 
peded the climb of wages and prices. It is 
also clear that excessive demand, which is 
regarded as the traditional stimulus of in- 
fiation, is not the main cause of the pressure 
now being felt. It is difficult to find the 
common germ for the current outbreak, but 
in a large number of cases it appears to stem 
from the fact that wages are rising faster 
than output. 

There is growing doubt that this unortho- 
dox type of inflation can be successfully 
defeated by the orthodox weapons of fiscal 
and monetary policy, The U. N. report, for 
example, questions whether “credit re- 
straints, however essential they may be in 
the short run, can in themselves provide an 
adequate long-term answer to the need for 
maintenance of higher inventories, or the 
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expansion of key bottleneck industries, or 
for increasing the mobility of resources.“ 

A sizable body of opinion, both here and 
abroad, fears that dependence on orthodox 
policies, if pressed too far, might halt infia- 
tion only by inducing deflation. This has 
resulted in a search for ways and means of 
supplementing our present arsenal of anti- 
inflationary weapons so as to achieve stabil- 
ity without the risk of engendering a decline. 

So far we have not had many positive—or 
acceptable—supplements or alternatives to 
present polictes. Almost all countries reject 
the use of wage and price controls, which 
have proved so ineffective in the past. But 
the recognition that governments have a 
political responsibility for maintaining eco- 
nomic prosperity should lead to a reexami- 
nation of their economic powers to do so, 

The very act of questioning present poli- 
cies represents a forward step. Now that we 
have reached the point of discovering that 
we don't know all the answers, we are on the 
road to asking the right questions. 


Postal Employees Pay Raise 
SPEECH 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
welcome this opportunity to comment on 
H. R. 2474, the long-overdue postal pay 
raise bill which we have just overwhelm- 
ingly passed by a bipartisan vote of 379 
to 38. 

I am certain that, in retrospect, we 
will find no reason to doubt the wisdom 
of our balloting today, for we have ap- 
proved legislation designed to cushion 
500,000 civil servants against continued 
advances in the cost of living, with an 
across-the-board annual raise of $546 
per employee. 

Many of us had hoped that this reme- 
dial legislation would advance to the 
floor through conventional channels. 
Our committee system can be relied upon, 
in most instances, to bring to our cham- 
ber bills like this which have strong 
public sentiment behind them and de- 
serve to be debated fully. We were 
urged two months ago to sign a dis- 
charge petition to force a pay raise bill 
out of our House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. But, like many 
of my colleagues, I refrained from such 
a step because I felt that we owed it to 
our colleagues on that important com- 
mittee to give them adequate time to 
consider and report out a sound bill. 
Only when it appeared that continued 
forbearance would play into the hands 
of opponents of this much-needed legis- 
lation, did I add my name to the dis- 
charge petition. 

We heard many well-motivated ob- 
jections to H. R. 2474 in our debate, but 
they were found to hold little weight 
when compared with the overriding 
merits of the postal worker’s case. We 
realized that we could not expect to pro- 
vide full wage parity for the postal 
worker; he had been overlooked too 
often in the past for us to give him his 
full due. Instead we have come up with 
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a blanket increase which will serve to 
ease the pinch of inflation on the postal 
employee and his family, without adding 
an irresponsible ameunt to the 1958 
budget. 

To those who criticize our actions as 
being inflationary, we can justifiably 
point out that civil employees should not 
be singled out to hold the line against 
inflation while other segments of the 
population demand and receive protec- 
tion against the cost-of-living spiral. 
We can also refer our critics to many 
areas of the 1958 budget request which 
we have been able to trim of fat and 
waste, in amounts far greater than the 
cost of this pay raise. Then, too, we can 
reasonably expect a pay raise will effect 
tangible reductions in costly personnel 
turnover, and will substantially improve 
employee morale and efficiency. 

Our postal establishment has made 
great strides in meeting the service needs 
of 48 million homeowners. Increased 
productivity has enabled the Post Office 
Department to provide the finest service 
in the world with fewer employees than 
it had 5 years ago, despite unprece- 
dented increases in mail volume to be 
handled and households to be served. 
This record has been compiled by our 
postal employees even in the face of in- 


flationary pressures which have forced 


many of them, their wives and their 
children, to take part-time jobs in a 
vain effort to make ends meet. 

The $546 pay increase voted today will 
not solve the problems of these families, 
but will bring some measure of relief. 
A` the same time it will free many postal 
workers of financial anxieties which un- 
consciously keep them from achieving 
optimum efficiency. 

Much remains to be done, however, if 
we are to pay more than lipservice to the 
need for a constantly improving postal 
establishment. Action should have been 
taken long ago to revise our postal rates 
upward from their unrealistic levels. 
Postal careers should be made more at- 
tractive to qualified people through ye- 
vision of our pay levels in a way that 
more closely relates salary to efficiency 
and responsibility. As confident as we 
are that we have done the right thing 
in yoting for this pay raise, we should 
now finish the rest of the job. 


Status of Forces Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for the attention of the mem- 
bership the comments of two representa- 
tive newspapers regarding the status-of- 
forces treaties and like agreements. 
They are an editorial from the Tulare, 
Calif., Advance Register of July 13, 1957, 
and an editorial from the Bakersfield, 
Calif., Californian, of July 22, 1957: 

The editorials follow: 


July 30 


[From the Tulare (Calif.) Advance-Register 
of July 13, 1957] 
STATUS-OF-SERVICES TREATIES 
There is considerable feeling here, there 
and everywhere over the case of Army Spe- 
clalist William S. Girard, whom the Supreme - 
Court has ruled may be tried for murder 12 

Japan, 

Girard, you recall, shot and killed a Japa- 
nese woman who was picking up metal in a 
location over which Girard had been placed 
on guard, 

There are a number of basic things to bé 
remembered in this case. It isn't unusual; 
it’s just received more publicity, and as soon 
as it became prominent other similar cases 
sprang up in Algiers and elsewhere. 

Furthermore, the Status of Services Act 
which covers the situation, not only in 
Japan, but in some 49 other countries, is not 
new. It's been on the books and in effect 
for years. It's a very complicated document 
actually a series of treaties, and difficult to 
change. In fact, there are indications that 
foreign reaction would have been 
ously angry had the Supreme Court ruled 
the other way. 

We think things need overhauling. 

It is probably true that the United States 
needs formal understandings with other na- 
tions covering troubles into which our 3017 
diers, just like average men everywhere, B 
themselves. In this day, when we must have 
friends and bases everywhere, that need 15 
even more important, 

And we can see, too, that, if a soldier, or 
any other American, gets into trouble while 
off duty, or while off limits or of purely 4 
civil nature, there may be a point for juris- 
diction of foreign courts. 

But when a soldier, on an assigned du“) 
to stand guard over something or somebody, 
has the misfortune to kill a national of that 
country, we are ready to raise a point. W® 
feel somehow that we are letting that man 
down when we fail to back him up in per- 
formance of his duty. 

There's a hue and cry in Congress about 
revision of the Status of Services Act 
There's danger that hot and heavy political 
partisan wrangling might do more 
than good. Girard is in Japanese 
now and that can't be undone. 

But what we need is a calm and collected 
study of the documents that caused the sit- 
uation and then possible changes, achiev 
along formal, diplomatic channels. 


[From the Bakersfield (Calif.) Californian of 
July 22, 1957] 
PRESIDENT BACKS AGREEMENTS 

President Eisenhower has swung the full 
weight of his prestige, experience, and au- 
thority in support of the status-of - forces 
agreements that govern the control of Ameri- 
can servicemen overseas. ‘These agreements 
specify the jurisdiction of local law-enforce- 
ment officials and courts in cases involving 
United States servicemen abroad, and since 
the beginning of the case of William G 
in Japan, they have been under heavy fre 

Mr. Eisenhower has declared that the pro- 
posals now before Congress to abrogate the 
status-of-forces agreements will serve ta 
jeopardize our foreign alliances and endanger 
the Nation's security. He pointed out thst 
our troops are stationed on foreign soil for 
two. vital purposes, to assist our allies t? 
withstand attack by an aggressor and t9 
maintain our own defensive perimeter. No 
longer does anyone suggest,” he said in bd 
statement on the matter to House Republi- 
can Leader Josera Martin, “that we can 
withdraw behind the boundaries of "Fortress 
America.’ I can think of no legislative pro- 
posal that would so threaten the essential 
security of the United States.” 

The President observed that the status- 
of-forces agreements were concluded under 
a previous administration and had been 
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Sustained by custom and usage in the suc- 
ceeding years. Other observers have noted 
that until the Girard case arose, there was 
no dissatisfaction with them and thousands 
Of cases had been settled fairly and with no 
protest. 
The Supreme Court, in its recent ruling, 
Sustained the constitutionality of the 
Status-of-forces agreements, a peint that 
Critics have attempted to obscure unduly. 
Beyond a few perennial Iisolationists and 
Others of similar ilk, there has been a gen- 
eral appreciation of the meaning and neces- 
8ity of the arrangement. 
The President is aware of the motives 
behind the attack on the agreement. He 
also aware of the necessity to keep the 
agreements in order to maintain the safety 
and morale of our Armed Forces in their 
Overseas stations. The record of the cases 
ndled under the agreements in one that 
zupports soundly the belief that justice is 
done under them. He has pointed out the 
Undesirable results that will accrue from the 
ded efforts to eliminate these im- 
t agreements. Congress will un- 
doubtedly heed the warning of the Presi- 
dent and avoid being led into error. 


Partial Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1957 


P Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
ortland Oregonian of July 16 carried 
a most significant editorial on the deci- 
Sion of President Eisenhower and the 
CAB to include Portland as a coterminal 
With Seattle on Pan American World 
f ay operations over the polar route 
Tom the west coast to Europe. It is 
ratifying to know that all of Oregon 
P now have a direct connection with 
an American flights on the short route 

Europe, 
ts However, Mr. Speaker, the Oregonian 

justifiably concerned over the delay 
2 the part of the CAB to certificate 

an American to operate through Port- 

d on the route from California to the 

ent. The newspaper editorial points 
Out that if Portland is important enough 
it have Pan American service to Europe 

likewise should be vital enough traffic 
center to have Pan American service to 
the Orient. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I ask unanimous 
Consent to include in the Rrcorp the 

Zonian editorial Partial Victory. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of July 16, 
1957] 
PARTIAL Vicrory 

8 decision of President Eisenhower and 
0 Civil Aeronautics Board to overrule a 
cote examiner and designate Portland as a 
fi =i ia with Seattle on over-the-pole 
the ts from the west coast of Europe is of 

© utmost significance to the future of this 
than unity. Much more was involved here 


hi Ope-bound travelers would have suffered 

i Be the President and the CAB accepted the 

thes recommendation that Seattle be 
© sole terminal in the Northwest. 


the slight inconvenience Portland's — 
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We are on the threshold of a new era in 
air travel. The transition is now being made 
from piston-engined, propeller-driven air- 
liners to jet-powered planes. Jet airliners 
will fly at very high speeds and altitudes, 
making them best suited for long, nonstop 
flights. The result of this will be a re- 
making of the air map of the world, with 
major cities becoming jet airliner terminals, 
while lesser cities will be served by networks 
of feeder airlines using slower turboprop 
or piston-engined planes better suited to 
short-haul service. 

The real question at issue here was in 
which category Portland belongs. Repre- 
sentatives of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce and Oregon’s congressional delega- 
tion fought vigorously to win recognition 
of Portland's right to main-line status. Offi- 
cials of Pan American World Airways and 
Trans World Airlines reaffirmed their be- 
lief before the CAB that this city has a 
promising traffic potential for interconti- 
nental flights. 

The final ruling is a victory for Portland 
and for Pan Am, and a disappointment for 
TWA, which won't be allowed to stop at 
either Portland or Seattle on its transpolar 
flights originating at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, 

There is more work to be done, however. 
Pan American also has pending before the 
CAB a request for permission to fly the great 
circle route from the west coast to the 
Orient, again using Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle as coterminals. 
The CAB examiner in this case has given 
a favorable recommendation, with the pro- 
viso that Portiand and Seattle be eliminated 
as stopping places. But if we are important 
enough to deserve direct jet air service to 
London, we surely are important enough to 
be on the main line to Tokyo. If our com- 
munity spokesmen can join with Pan Amer- 
ican representatives to win this battle, too, 
then Portland will be established definitely 
as a first-magnitude dot on the New World 
air. map. 


We Must Persevere Toward Disarmament 
With Guaranties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 


D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no objective more important to the 
peace and security of the world than a 
disarmament agreement, with realistic 
guaranties, between the United States 
and Russia. 

I am pleased to enclose a very timely 
editorial on this vital subject which ap- 
peared in the May 27, last, issue of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 

The article follows: 

New OPPORTUNITY FoR DISARMAMENT 

President Eisenhower has properly 
strengthened Harold Stassen’s arm in seek- 
ing to win from the Russians at least a first 
step toward eventual disarmament. He told 
Stassen to go ahead with negotiations be- 
fore the London session of the United Na- 
tions disarmament subcommittee on the 
premise that disarmament is feasible and 


possible. 

The President made it clear that he be- 
neves it folly to give up all hope of even- 
tual disarmament, regardiess of discourage- 
ments, in view of the dangers of an atomic 
war, 
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The fact that the London talks are renew- 
ing today is evidence that hope still exists 
for disarmament, at least on a limited basis. 
The Soviet has never shut the door corn- 
pletely on discussion of President Eisen- 
hower's dramatic proposal for aerial inspec- 
tion—a plan offered at the July 1955 Big 
Four Conference at Geneva. 

Indeed, Russia and the United States in 
recent weeks have eyen discussed possible 
areas which might be opened first for serial 
photography. True enough, the Soviet of- 
fers so far have been heavily balanced to 
give the Russians a strong advantage—but 
at least Moscow is still willing to talk about 
the open skies idea. 

It should be remembered, also, that Rus- 
sia once outlined an inspection system with 
control posts at large airports, harbors, and 
highways. Secretary of State Dulles is con- 
vinced that the open skies or some form of 
mutual inspection program, is possible. 

It is easy to dismiss disarmament talks as 
wholly unrealistic, and to consider the goal 
an ideal impossible to attain. But, fortu- 
nately, Russia apparently realizes that an 
atomic war would destroy the world, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. With that thought, 
Russia may be as anxious to achieve genuine 
disarmament as is the United States, Any- 
Way, it would be absurd not to try to do so. 
The President's firm backing of Stassen 
should now be helpful, 


Ambassador Presents Israel’s Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter to the editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, written by 
Israeli Ambassador Abba Eban, as it 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 26, 1957: 

AMBASSADOR PRESENTS ISRAEL'S RECORD 
To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

It is not easy to write calmly of Dr. 
Hocking's assertion in your July 20 issue that 
Israel was the aggressor in the armed con- 
Het of 1947-48 and that the documented 
facts leave no doubt on that point, The 
truth is that the Arab Governments were 
the self-confessed and internationally recog- 
nized authors of that warfare; and this— 
the opposite of Dr. Hocking’s astonishing 
thesis—is proved by all the documented 
facts. In these circumstances, Dr. Hocking's 
assault upon my country’s honor is a pain- 
ful offense to international courtesy and to 
objective truth, 

Arab aggression against the people—and 
later the State—of Israel in 1947-48 has been 
established by confession of Arab leaders; 
by determination of United Nations organs; 
and by the confirming judgments of leading 
governments, including the United States, 
whose historic view on this matter contra- 
dicts that of Dr, Hocking at every point. 

There were two phases in this aggression, 
The first began on November 30, 1947, on the 
morrow of the United Nations recommenda- 
tion for partition. The Arab governments 
had said that they would go to war to prevent 
the fulfillment of that international policy. 
They kept their word. Terrorism, bloodshed 
and siege swooped violently down upon our 
community and threatened to engulf it. Our 
people fought desperately to save their lives, 
their homes and families, and their newly 
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recognized right of nationhood from brutal 
extinction. The Secretary-General of the 
Arab League had warned: “This will be a 
war of extermination and a momentous mas- 
gacre that will be spoken of like the Mon- 
golian massacre and the Crusades.” The 
partition line, declared the Palestine Arab 
representative in the General Assembly, 
“shall be nothing but a line of fire and 
blood.” In pursuit of these threats, which 
were reiterated in the General Assembly on 
November 29, 1947 (A/PV.128), the Arab 
States sponsored the mobilization and train- 
ing of a “liberation army” to wage war 
against our towns, villages and communica- 
tions. The Arab governments published 
communiques about the progress of their 
invasion, and promised that it would take 
on a more violent fury when the British 
Mandate expired May 14, 1948. 

They were faithful to this threat. When 
British rule ended, the armies of tive Arab 
States crossed their frontiers with the 
avowed aim of destroying the state of Israel. 
‘They made no attempt, as Dr. Hocking does, 
to conceal their responsibility. Their frank 
confessions are to be found in the verbatim 
records of the Security Council of May 15- 
25, 1948. These have somehow lost their 
places amongst Dr. Hocking's documented 
facts. So also has the statement of the 
Secretary of the Palestine Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, Mr. Emil Ghoury, who looked back 
upon the havoc and failure of the war, and 
summoned the Arab governments to aid his 
kinsmen. He declared on September 15, 
1948: 

“I do not want to impugn any one but 
only to help the refugees. The fact that 
there are these refugees is the direct con- 
sequence of the action of the Arab States 
in opposing partition and the Jewish state. 
The Arab States agreed upon this policy 
unanimously and they must share in the 
solution of the problem.” 

Nor shall I readily forget sitting opposite 
Mr. Jamal Husseini in the Security Council 
in the spring of 1948 and hearing him de- 
clare in full candor that the Arabs “have 
never concealed the fact that we [the Arabs] 
began the fighting.” (S/PV.287.) 

If, in the face of these documented facts, 
all available to public scrutiny, Dr. Hocking 
can speak of Israel's aggression he clearly 
reveals himself as an advocate of no ordi- 
nary daring. His letter draws special atten- 
tion to the period between November 1947 
and May 1948. He writes that this “is a 
little-known period of our current history, 
Its importance, however, is out of proportion 
to its extent—it contains the key to all that 
has followed.” 

Your readers who have read Dr. Hocking’s 
categorical statement that Israel's guilt is 
established by the documented facts, will 
rub their eyes in amazement when they now 
read the unanimous words of the United Na- 
tions Palestine Commission on the armed 
confilct which had raged during the key 
period beginning November 1947: 

“Arab opposition to the plan of the as- 
sembly has taken the form of organized ef- 
forts by strong Arab elements, both inside 
and outside Palestine, to prevent its imple- 
mentation and to thwart its objectives by 
threats and acts of violence, including re- 
peated armed incursions into Palestine ter- 
ritory. The Commission had had to report 
to the Security Council that powerful Arab 
interests, both inside and outside Palestine, 
are defying the resolution of the general as- 
sembly and are engaged in a deliberate effort 
to alter by force the settlement envisaged 
therein“ (A/532). 

So much for the period between November 
1947 and May 1948. There are also docu- 
mented facts about the second phase of the 
aggression which took the form of an official 
invasion by the five Arab armies. The inter- 
national yerdict on this phase is to be found 
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in the report of the United Nations acting 
mediator to the General Assembly of Novem- 
ber 25, 1948. I quote from the official sum- 
mary record (A/. 1/8R. 213): 

“The Arab States had forcibly opposed the 
existence of a Jewish State in Palestine in 
direct opposition to the wishes of two-thirds 
of the members of the assembly; neverthe- 
less, their armed intervention had proved 
useless. * * The [Mediator's] report was 
based solely on the fact that the Arab States 
had no right to resort to force and that the 
United Nations should exert its authority to 
prevent such abuse of force.” 

On July 15, 1948, the Security Council ruled 
that the action of the Arab States in refusing 
a prolongation of the truce had brought 
about a threat to international peace and 
security. This was the first determination 
of such a threat in the history of the United 
Nations. > 

In delivering these verdicts the organs of 
the United Nations were fully supported by 
the information available to member states. 
As the Arab armies converged upon Israel in 
the third week of May 1948, the voice of 
the United States rang out in clear and 
resonant rebuke. At the table ot the Se- 
curity Council, the American delegate, re- 
ferring to Arab statements about interven- 
tion in Palestine, went on to say: 

“Their statements are the best evidence we 
have of the international character of this 
aggression. * * * They tell us quite frankly 
that their business in Palestine is political 
and that they are there to establish a uni- 
tary state. * * * Therefore, here we have the 
highest type of evidence of the international 
violation of the law: the admission by those 
who are committing this violation.” (S/PV 
302.) 

Interpreting the declarations of Arab gov- 
ernments, the United States representative 
ironically paraphrased them as follows: 

“We are there only for the purpose of over- 
whelming the provisional government of 
Israel; we are going to overwhelm the status 
quo by power and we are going to determine 
an international question ourselves.” (S/PV. 
307.) 


Continuing, the United States delegate _ 


said: 

“An existing, independent government 
cannot be blotted out in that way. * * è 
The Arab States are taking the only course 
that can be taken to blot it out—and that 
is marching in with their armies and blot- 
ting it out. That is a matter of interna- 
tional concern.” 

Referring to the Arab claim that their 
operations were aimed at the maintenance 
of. peace, the United States delegate said: 

“This is equivalent in its absurdity to 
alleging that these five armies are there 
to maintain peace while they are conduct- 
ing a bloody war.” (S/PV. 302.) 

These are the documented facts about 
the bloodshed which convulsed our coun- 
try in the period between November, 1947, 
and May 1948. There are no others—and 
Dr. Hocking speaks of none. All these doc- 
uments prove Arab responsibility for this 
savage warfare with its ghastly legacy of 
rancor and suffering. I must assume that 
Dr. Hocking was not aware of the confes- 
sions, determinations, and verdicts which I 
have quoted here; for any other assump- 
tion raises implications which I prefer not 
to face. In the light of this evidence, what 
a fearful mockery of justice it is to charge 
a friendly state with undoubted guilt for 
the aggression of which it is the certified 
and internationally acknowledged victim. 
It matters little that men's opinions differ. 
But it matters greatly if they do not tread 
gently and humbly in the ways of truth. 

-These memories of the Arab aggression 
a decade ago are grievously relevant today, 
when these governments refuse to liquidate 
their state of war. The censure and dis- 
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may of world opinion attaches, not as Dr- 
Hocking writes, to Israel, but rather to the 
refusal of Arab nationalism to suffer 8 
small. neighboring people to pursue its life 
and destiny in peace. 

ABBA Esan, 


Ambassador of Israel to the United 
States and to the United Nations. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1957. 


Letter From Hon. Carroll D. Kearns, of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 3 
pleasure to submit the letter of my g 
friend, Congressman CARROLL KEARNS, 
which was sent in accordance with MY 
request, so that the Congress might know 
of the excellent results of his tour of 
the Far East to conduct the Uni 
States Air Force Symphonic Band at 
various places in this theater of the 
world. 

Congressman CARROLL Kearns is to be 
greatly complimented for the time 
effort he has given in going to the Fat 
East as a representative of the American 
people. This mission has further Cë- 
mented friendships with the peoples of 
the Far East by speaking our common 
language of music. 

Congressman CARROLL KEARNS, of 
Pennsylvania, deserves the thanks of 
every Member for raising the respect and 
confidence of the peoples of the Far East 
in the Congress of the United State’ 
which reflects to the credit of every 
Member as well as to the people of 
America. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1957. 
The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. N 

Dear Jim: Thanks for your willingness to 
put in the Recorp the itinerary of my Te 
cent tour of the Par East. You will find !¢ 
attached to this letter. I am sure you 
agree that this tour of 21,840 miles in 18 
days was one which would tax any one of u- 
physically. `. 

I only wish that every Member of Con- 
gress could have been privileged to shar? 
my great experience in representing in 2 
small way the great cultural ties that 
between the United States and the Far 

The United States Symphonic Band, un“ 
der the direction of its capable conductor. 
Col. George 5. Howard, played to ove 
400,000 people in the Far East and cemen 
a bond between those countries and o 4 
that can never be evaluated in dollars an 
cents. 

As you know, we lived through the trying 
days of the Girard case and many other ad- 
verse situations in the Far East, but in 
instance we were able to form a tie 
our cultural relationships that could not bi 
realized by means of any other avenue 
approach. 

This proves to me that music rather than 
guns will ultimately be the common lan 
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aren all rears not only in the Far 
also on the continent Euro 
and in the Near East. 2 2 
Sincerely yours, 
CARROLL D. Kearns, 
Member of Congress. 


Résumé of miles and flying hours 


Miles | Hours 
8 to San Fran- 2. 300 10:00 
ol. 
San Francisco to Honolulu... 400 z 
Honelala to Woke Island > oft! 
nternational date line) 8:00 
Wake Island to Tokyo 8:30 
Tokyo to Okinawa... 30 
Okinawa to Lul-pel. 435 30 
T'abpel to Hong Kong 450 15 
Hong Kong to T'ai-pei. d 450 i) 


= 


T’al-pel to Okinawa. 
Okinawa to Tokyo. .__. 
Tokyo to Wake slang. 1,985 


2s 


i 
3 
S8 dn 
a 


Wake Island to Honolulu. 2, 300 15 
Honglulu to San Francisco. . 2,400 | 10:00 
5 Francisco to Washing- | 2,300 8:30 
TTT 
W 21,840 | 93.05 


New Secretary From Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


ee MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
oan to extend my remarks in the REC- 
hase to pay tribute to the newest 
— 8 r of President Eisenhower's Cab- 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson, of my hometown of Green- 
Conn. 
fers Anderson yesterday became the 
> Cab onnecticut man to be appointed to 
D inet post since President Franklin 
ford velt named a resident of Stam- 
Atto, Conn., Homer E. Cummings, as his 
I sori General in 1939. 
ect with my fellow residents of Con- 
son cut in congratulating Mr. Ander- 
him on the high honor bestowed upon 
Jobi and wish him well in the complex 
before him. 
8 e following feature story in the 
t. rd Advocate of July 29, 1957, pre- 
& Candid picture of the new Secre- 
ace the Treasury at home. I com- 
it to your reading: 
REENWIcH Famtty Is Provo or Dap, NEw 
9 P. TREASURY CHIEF 
Ro : (By Marion Campbell) 
Green ene Anderson, of 1 Deer Park Court, 
Ouse fey an appointment at the White 
a Was home in Greenwich over the week- 
unas Paring to fly to Washington late 
y with his wife, Mrs. Ollie Rawlings 


An 
20 Jerson, and their 2 sons, James Richard, 
„and Gerald, 16. 


~ today b Anderson wanted his family there 
hen en he was sworn in as Secretary of 


8 6 
picture s in his Deer Park library, under a 
Painted by President Eisenhower, 
Clear whe of the Treasury Anderson made it 
“Te at he likes best about his new post. 
larly sh 158 honor to serve,“ he said, “particu- 
to 8 Eisenhower.” Reluctant 
d cy, Secretary Anderson did 
hela 88 some of the scope of his new post, 
t by Alexander Hamilton. 
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Already a highly successful businessman, 
and veteran of State posts in Texas, Mr, 
Anderson has previously served in Washing- 
ton as Secretary of the Navy and later as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, in 1953-55. 
He and his family came to live in Greenwich 
nearly 2 years ago, when Mr. Anderson had 
left the Government to serve as president of 
Ventures, Ltd., of Toronto. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, the Green- 
wich resident becomes the first Connecticut 
man to hold a first-rank Cabinet job since 
the late Homer Cummings of Stamford left 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Cabinet as 
Attorney General, in 1939. 

GOOD GOLFER 


A serious-faced, big man with a good golf 
score and a sharp hunting eye to his credit, 
Secretary Anderson smiled a bit over some 
of his new duties. He's in charge of the 
Customs Bureau, for example, a department 
he knows as a foreign traveler. 

The new Treasury Chief mentioned the 
narcotics squad, Alcohol Tax Unit, and the 
Secret Service, which, under the Secretary of 
the Treasury, guards the life and safety of 
the President. The Coast Guard too now is 
operating under the control of the Green- 
wich resident; also the Internal Revenue 
Department, and the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving. 

Even as Secretary Anderson was sworn in 
today, the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
was turning out new dollar bills bearing his 
signature. Before he has been in office long, 
the bills will be circulating through Con- 
necticut and the rest of the Nation. 

“I’m coming up to Greenwich to spend 
weekends, as often as I can,” the Secretary 
explained. He and his wife plan to have her 
remain at 1 Deer Park Court while their son, 
Jerry, finishes his year at Brunswick School. 
The older son, "Dick" is studying at Colum- 
bia University this summer and will enter 
his senior year at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., in the fall. 

A member of the Greenwich Country Club, 
Secretary Anderson had played a quick game 
of golf there Saturday “before I wind up some 
things.” In their sports clothes, the Secre- 
tary and Jerry, who had been playing tennis, 
were settling down for a chat in the library. 
Pretty Mrs. Anderson, without interrupting 
a pleasant tribute to the realiy beautiful 
Connecticut countryside, threw her two men 
a glance. 

“Yes, I guess I better change my shirt,” 
murmured her husband. Mrs. Anderson 
stayed to describe how she and the Secretary 
of the Treasury operate as a united family. 

Mr, Anderson runs his business and she 
runs his house, Mrs. Anderson sald. 

“I won't tell him how to run the Treasury,” 
she said. “But I guess I do manage things 
around the house. My boys always say: 

„Mother says and dad agrees.“ 

Mrs. Anderson decorated the Deer Park 
house, and both designed and decorated a 
home at Vernon, Tex., which the Andersons 
plan to sell now. 

LIKE GREENWICH 

“We like Greenwich very much,“ the 
Andersons said. 

The Secretary’s library is lined with guns, 
books, and pictures of people who like him. 
Signed inscriptions from such political fig- 
ures as Senator LYNDON JOHNSON and 
Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN, from 
Secretary of Defense Wilson and Admirals 
Nimitz and Halsey, attest the reputation 
that goes with Secretary Anderson as he be- 

his new job, nominated by & Republican 
President and approved unanimously by & 
Democratic-controlled Congress. 

Upstairs Mrs. Anderson keeps a corridor 
wall filled with private pictures of family 
events and old friends and a trophy case of 
multicolored ribbons awarded the former 
Texas lawyer by foreign governments. 
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She, Jerry and Dick are proud of the 
Treasury Secretary, Mrs. Anderson id 

“But then, we've been proud of him for a 
long time—in many ways.” Pointing to a 
picture taken shortly after they were mar- 
ried, the former Ollie Rawlings said, “You, 
know, he graduated from the Texas Univer- 
sity Law School with the highest average 
ever made there. Maybe somebody's beaten 
it since, But I don't think so.” 


Air Fares a Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


“OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1957 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. S 
I am indebted to Mrs. Margaret 3 
for calling my attention to an editorial 
in the Chicago Sun-Times of July 2, 1957, 
which by unanimous consent I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include. Mrs. 
Gregory is one of the most efficient per- 
sons in public contacts that I have ever 
known. She is private secretary to the 
vice president of the American Airlines. 

On one New Year's Eve a constituent 
of mine was stricken and required im- 
mediate hospitalization. Mrs. Gregory 
was contacted at her home at a time 
when most people were making merry 
with the New Year's Eve festivities. 
She willingly dropped everything and 
did not cease in her task of helpfulness 
until arrangements had been made for a 
passage on a plane from a city off the 
main line to the hospital, and this at a 
time of great traffic pressures. There 
are many similar incidents that have 
been brought to my attention. This is 
the sort of public service, in both civil 
and official spheres of activities, that 
makes our democracy work, and I am 
sure my colleagues will agree deserves 
recognition. 

The editorial follows: 

Am Fares A BARGAIN 


As costs of everything from autos to zippers 
continue to rise, it is out of the ordinary to 
run across something that costs virtually 
as much as it did 15 years ago. C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines, calls our at- 
tention to the fact that since 1942 airline 
fares have increased only 0.2 percent. 

Since 1942, the Consumer Price Index has 
gone up 66.7 percent. Smith says rail fares 
have increased 39 percent, which does not 
include increases up to 20 percent on first- 
class fares on six eastern railroads and 5 per- 
cent on coach fares granted in 1957. Bus 
fares have increased 25.4 percent. 

Although rail fares have increased, the air 
fares are still competitive. We recently had 
occasion to check fares from Chicago to San 
Francisco, where the American Society of 
American Newspaper Editors meets next 
week. Round trip pullman fare (with a 
roomette) costs $227.76. By air coach on 
a scheduled airline, the fare is $196.96 and by 
first-class nonstop the fare is $239.91, 

Airline costs have soared in the past 16 
years as better planes became available. In 
1941 a DC-3 cost $125,000. One of American's 
jets to be delivered in 1959 will cost $5 
million, 

The airlines are seeking an increase in 
rates. Smith believes a proposed 6 percent 
is insufficient. American Airlines proposes 
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that some special discounts, such as the 
family fare, be reduced or eliminated. 

The airlines may be able to make out & 
good case for fare increases; but in the long 
run, like most competitive businesses, they 
can’t charge more than the traffic will bear. 
People would use other forms of transpor- 
tation or the cheaper unscheduled airlines. 
On the other hand, as long as the public has 
the money and the will to afford swift air 
transportation, the companies should not be 
unduly penalized for having created- the 
demand, 


Grip on the Purse Strings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer has long been 
known for its outstanding and excellent 
editorial comment. The one that ap- 
peared on Monday, July 29, 1957, again 


demonstrates the careful, analytical ap- 


proach to a matter presently being con- 
sidered by this Congress, I supported 
and voted for this bill in the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, of which I 
am a member, and certainly hope that 
the House will give its approval to this 
important piece of legislation. The edi- 
torial follows: 

ç GRIP ON THE PURSE STRINGS 


| While the Korean war was being fought, 
Congress included in its budget for fiscal 
1953 an appropriation of $12,500,000,000 for 
guns, tanks and other equipment. The war 
ended in 1954, but even this year the Army 
was spending money from that $12,500,000,- 
000 appropriation. 

Maybe it sounds wonderful that the Army 
should make the money last that long. But 
the point is that Congress, which controls 
Federal purse strings, had nothing to say 
about the way the money was spent after it 
was appropriated, although conditions had 
changed with the end of the war. 

The example is but one of many that could 
be cited—for the present total of unspent 
carryover appropriations is now estimated 
by the Comptroller General at more than 
$70 billion. 

A board of directors of a private company 
running affairs under such an arrangement 
would throw up their hands and resign, or 
force a change, because they could not be 
responsible for insuring economical opera- 
tion. 

The Federal Government of course is much 
more complex than the greatest private busi- 
ness, and its board of directors—-Congress— 
doesn't have to think about making a profit. 
But Congress should worry continually about 
economy, and it should have thé power to 
review carryover funds as a regular thing, to 
keep a tighter grip on the purse strings. 

That power would be contained in legis- 
lation recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion 2 years ago, passéd by the Senate June 
5, cleared by the House Rules Committee 
July 17 and due to be debated soon on the 
House floor. The House bill (H. R. 8002), in 
bookkeeping lingo would establish annual 
accrued expenditures budgeting in the Fed- 
eral Government. 5 

The only opposition that has come for- 
ward has been among certain Members of 
the House who may feel that their own com- 
mittee powers may be hurt or who think the 
present system is better because it is tradi- 
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tional. But some of this opposition is ex- 
tremely powerful because of seniority, and 
the citizens committe for the Hoover report 
warns that the bills will face a bitter fight. 
It urges citizens favoring the bill to write 
their Congressmen. 

The only reasons in opposition that carry 
much weight are that long-term programs, 
especially in defense, might be stalled by 
co! mal review, and that the change 
would not provide as great economies as the 
supporters aver. On the first point, Con- 
gress has lived up to its responsibilities in 
providing defense money and we can’t 
imagine that it won't in the future. On 
the second point, any savings will be worth- 
while, 

The President, Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey, the comptroller general, the American 
Institute of Accountants and other groups 
urge passage. We believe Ohio congressmen 
should support the bill and that the House 
should pass it. 


Northern Skies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Civil Aeronautics Board made some 
good news available to the people of the 
Pacific Northwest when it granted Pan 
American World Airways a certificate to 
fiy to Europe from Seattle via the polar 
route. Also involved in the CAB’s deci- 
sion was a certificate for both Pan Amer- 
ican and TWA to flow the polar route 
to Europe out of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. This means, Mr. Speaker, 
that these two United States fiag inter- 
national carriers will be able to compete 
with the Scandinavian Airlines System 
from the west coast to Europe. 

It would be most desirable, Mr. 
Speaker, if the CAB would act with equal 
promptness on certificating Pan Ameri- 
can to fly the great circle route from 
California and Seattle to Tokyo and 
beyond. 

I am pleased to refer to this body an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer on July 17. 
This editorial congratulates the CAB on 
its polar route decision and, likewise, 
suggests that the sooner Seattle gets on 
the Pan American System to the Orient 
ws better off all parties concerned will 


Mr. Speaker,-under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recorp the editorial from the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer of July 17: 

NORTHERN SKIES 

There was good news last week from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board which granted to 
Pan American World Airways a temporary 
certificate to fiy the polar route, Seattle to 
London and Europe. 

And we think that Joseph E. Gandy, presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, demon- 
strated sound, aggressive generalship when 
he promptly wired the President to express 
appreciation for the Board's decision—and 
to suggest that the same considerations 
should prompt CAB to give competitive serv- 
ice to the Orient via the North Pacific route. 
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That decision has been too long delayed 
as it is. A few short years ago the chamber 
was showing hesitancy in urging that Seattle 
be treated by CAB as an air metropolis in- 
stead of a stop-over spot on the pilot charts. 

The Post-Intelligencer was the first to 
demand publicly that Seattle and Tacoma 
ask for, and get, the maximum air service 
consistent with the imminent. jetliner age. 

Mr. Gandy's wire to the President 
the strong, farseeing attitude which North- 
west cities exhibited in an earlier and spiri 
era. It is the only kind of attitude whi! 
will keep the region abreast of the 
and out of the backwash of Pacific-coast 
progress. 


Efforts To Arouse Public Resentment 
Against Government Supports Are En- 
dangering the Whole Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I quote 
from the letter of David W. Klinger, edi- 
tor of Capper’s Farmer, with which he 
enclosed two articles from the current 
issue of that publication: 

We know” you understand and appreciate 
the value of a sound and healthy agriculture 
to our economy and our national defense. 
For that reason, we're calling your attention 
to this issue of Capper's Farmer and spe- 
cifically to the editorial material on 
12 and 16. 

Capper's Farmer is genuinely concerned 
over repeated irresponsible charges a 
agriculture—and the lack of a workable farm 
program. Now, more than any time in our 
history, we think there's an urgent need for 
clear thinking and sound judgment in o 
approach to the farm problem, Agriculture 
needs your help and support. 


Under unanimous consent I insert the 
two articles mentioned in the RECORD: 
THEY Are TRYING To KILL Price SuprorTs— 

Erronrs To AROUSE PUBLIC RESENTMENT 

AGAINST GOVERNMENT SUPPORTS ARE EN” 

DANGERING THE WHOLE FARM PROGRAM 

Farm price supports you've known since 
the war are in danger of being eliminated 
completely. Supports gradually have been 
discredited to the overwhelming majority ol 
nonfarming Americans. It could be only 2 
matter of time until the program's back i5 
finally broken. 

The administration is out to remove GOV" 
ernment pricing as an income-supporting 
device. It wants supports only at disaster“ 
protection levels. Beyond this, the ad- 
ministration has outlined no constructiv? 
program for the future. 

We think there is much evidence that th® 
drive to kill price supports could su 

The rising demand by city lawmakers to 
do away with all their so-called farm hand- 
outs comes at a crucial time—when thé 
farm bloc is completely disorganized. In the 
words of one antisupport official, “the timing 
couldn't be better.” 

These are conclusions drawn from ovr 
study of official actions and public state 
ments over the last 5 years. Secretary Ben- 
son’s request for full 0-to-90 percent-0of- 
parity flexibility is the latest evidence. 

There is no question that the battle be- 
tween high fixed supports and flexibles 15 
dead. That, however, does not mean no 
price program at all, Congress is more 
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to approve some kind of substitute 
program 
home to permit full flexibility alone. This 
y be a two-price system, or production 
Payments, or a combination. In the mean- 
int Secretary Benson says he wouldn't 
wer supports below 50 percent. 

The hunt is on for a substitute program. 
5 mgressmen from farming areas are de- 
Son their time to finding new programs, 

t defending the present one. The fight 

Sle aow to a choice between no Gov- 

nt income protection, except possibl 
Under disaster conditions, and a entirely 
approach. 

Is Secretary Benson out to remove all sup- 
Ports if he can? After most surpluses are 
Bone, yes. But while surpluses last, he wants 

dwindle supports. 

Hare's his record on supports: 
ne © asked for and got power to reduce basic 

Pport to 75 percent of parity. He has re- 
thats Props under surplus crops to about 
act level—77 percent of parity for corn and 
He ton this year, 75 percent for wheat in 1958. 

now labels that step number 1—in line 
th e polley ot gradualism. 

next step. Benson says, is to get al- 
Most ern soe authority to lower sup- 

zero. ; 
Burnet the third step will be he hasn't said. 
oie While he says supports wouldn't drop be- 
8 percent right away, he leaves no 

Foo that they would be cut that far. 
abou wheat, 50 percent of parity means 
a2 t wt Abe N a with 1957's 

vå ‘ cents a bushel, compared 
Tun this year's $1.36. For cotton, 19 cents 

ne It was 28 cents in 1957. 
would supports be dro ? Not 
On 1957 crops. Nor on 1958 5 
ent 7 which haven't been cut to the pres- 
to to percent support floor are likely to 
75. that level. Tip off is the announced 

Percent level for 1958 wheat. 
public is the rug being pulled from under 
Publis acceptance of supports? By relentless 
= education and calculated official ac- 

» as the record reveals it. 

USDA officials make speeches discrediting 
8 programs without setting up any 
ta ual goal except freedom. ‘Thus, the 
Pas o supports, and make the farm- 

lation. ike the country's conniving poor 
wn device has been so effective that the 

a national magazine, Life, was prompted 

y: “If enough Americans squawk, some- 
Rees will be done to stop this silly busi- 


borat by Assistant Secretary Earl Butz, 
ne Speaker in business circles, ham- 

It dock: at the dairy program, is an example. 
pr sas aos farmers enough free enter- 

Butz told the recent Milk 

Marketin. - 

erence at East Lansing, Mich., that r 
ders 2 use of Federal milk marketing or- 
Bradua price supporting devices. He favors 
Produ but realistic price adjustment, as 
mit. ction and marketing efficiencies per- 


E besa opened up as soon as Benson 
USDA ce in 1953—when he publicly damned 
Row har a swollen bureaucracy.“ (USDA 
dent 25 percent more employees, 100 per- 
More Assistant Secretaries, plus more 
ame than when Benson took office.) 
that 2 uses are put forward as the proof 
ment ports won't work. But many prom- 
Say thie including some at USDA, 
Proble is mostly tilting at windmills. The 
they — just isn't as bad as it's painted, 
actio y. and could be controlled by effective 
A 3 present laws. 
vely new USDA official, Assistant 
—— Marvin McLain, recently said that, 
em. th do have a substantial surplus prob- 
in case need certain quantities of “reserve” 
of war or crop failure, 
cLain says the wheat surplus Is closer to 
500 million bushels, This is in contrast to 
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the total carryover of 1 billion bushels much 
publicized in official speeches. About 500 
million is a legally required reserve. 

Put on the same basis, the cotton surplus 
is only 7 million bales, not the 12 million 
generally advertised. As to corn, there actu- 
ally is no real surplus. The billion-bushel 
carryover (4 months’ supply) needed as a 
reserve is usually cited as surplus. 

Benson's critics point out that for several 
years until Congress forced him, he refused 
to sell surplus cotton competitively on the 
world market. The cotton sales program 
now is hailed officially as a sensational suc- 


cess, 

Further, his career economists told the 
Secretary several years ago that acre allot- 
ments—which he only recently condemns— 
could not alone control production. In 
1954, he announced cross-compliance, which 
his economists said would work, but later 
canceled this plan. 

The Presidentially appointed 18-man Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission, composed 
largely of nonfarmers, looks more like a will- 
ing rubberstamp than an advisory body. 
And when the group doesn’t see eye to eye 
with USDA brass, its recommendations for 
the most part are ignored. 

You get an idea of the Commission's role 
from this interview with one of its mem- 
bers: 

“No the members never take out any 
homework to do. We just come here (Wash- 
ington) for the meeting and find out what 
it is we are to advise on at that time.” 

“How do you know, then, what you are 
advising on?” 

“We don’t. We fust shoot from the hip. 
Then they do what they want to do any- 
way.” 

8 that Secretary Benson is try- 
ing to kill price supports resulted from his 
no-support-floor plan. However, he denies 
that it is our purpose to scrap farm programs 
or subject farm people to the unrestricted 
forces of the free market. 

A clue to the Secretary's thinking is his 
early declaration: “No real American wants 
a subsidy.” Later, in 1954, when he got his 
75-90 percent flexible law—which he now 
says is inadequate—he said: 

“It is my hope that ultimately flexible 
supports will be able to effect all the pro- 
duction adjustment necessary * .“ This, 
he said, would restore “greater freedom of 
operation to farmers as well as providing 
greater opportunities for higher income.” 

Comments at a recent press conference are 
revealing. After stating he didn't think he'd 
put supports below 50 percent, the Secretary 
was asked why he had requested full 0-to-90 
percent flexible discretion. 

The reporter asked: “If you don’t need it 
(support below 50 percent), why do you 
want it—I mean full discretion?” 

Benson: “Because we have it on other com- 
modities and it’s working.” 

The Secretary has full discretion on 188 
other commodities. Of these only 9 are 
supported this year, including the feed 
grains, oilseeds, dry edible beans and pine 
gum. He is required to set supports for only 
12 commodities, the 6 basics plus butterfat, 
milk, wool, mohair, honey, and tung nuts. 

Referring to Government programs in gen- 
eral at a recent press conference, President 
Eisenhower remarked there are “probably 
only a very few of them that should be 
dropped.” He cited “the farm program” and 
water pollution as “things of that character” 
that the Government can do without. 

A week later, Eisenhower made a remark 
which had the effect of whipping the farmer 
in public, 

He told reporters: “At present you must 
remember that about half the income of the 
farmer is from Federal subsidy. * * *" He 
said he believes this averages over a thou- 
sand dollars a farm family that the United 
States ls paying in some form of subsidy, 
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He added that not all of that I think * * eè 
gets right into the hands of the farmer.” 

Before Benson cleared up the statement 
for the White House later, it touched off a 
countrywide explosion of indignation against 
the farmer. By then every newspaper reader 
and radio-TV listener in the country had 
been led to believe that each farmer gets 
& subsidy of $1,000 a year from the Treasury. 

Outside the Government, the national 
leadership of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is the top farm outfit gunning 
for support floors—the only one. Since Sec- 
retary Benson took office in 1953, AFBF has 
spent almost a half-million dollars in lobby- 
ing, mostly in agriculture. 

At the Bureau's annual convention in De- 
cember 1956, President Charles F, Shuman 
mutton seen all practical purposes, the 
argument over the level of price ports 
a dead issue.” ae = 

Events in the following months proved 
Shuman an accurate prophet. The fight de- 
vanorna 5 far that one of Farm Bureau's 

p offic: later commented, “ 
hare ‘We've got it 

At the convention, Shuman attributed 81 
percent of the decline in farm net income in 
recent years to increased costs of operation. 

The way to solve that, he says, is to work 
for “crop-by-crop elimination of the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase and store farm products.” He 
advocated getting rid of present stocks as 
fast as possible. 

Farm Bureau's plans make good consumer 
news. Following the Shuman statement, the 
New York Herald Tribune's business editor 
declared: 

“A move to get Uncle Sam out of his ex- 
tensive and expensive agricultural business 
started in Miami last week. It is headed by 
the world's largest farm organization, At a 
little noted convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, President Charles Shu- 
man declared what most politicians are afraid 
to say: “The farmer is hurt rather than 
helped“ by Government programs.” 

— 
Way Nor HELP AGRICULTURE, Too — TELL. 
Your Orry FRIENDS THE TRUTH 

Slapping subsidies is fast becoming a 
popular parlor game. But curiously and 
unfortunately, it’s a game played with un- 
usual ground rules. The idea, apparently, is 
to slap only farm giveaways. Other sub- 
sidies, direct and indirect, are by inference 
just, proper, and in the public interest. 

It would be deplorable enough if the folks 
who instituted the game and set up the re- 
strictive rules were merely misinformed. 
But it’s reprehensible when they represent 
responsible segments of the American econ- 
omy, including agriculture itself. 

Who is slapping farm subsidies? Almost 
everyone, including some spokesmen for 
agriculture and some farm organization 
leaders. And their views make quick head- 
lines in big city newspapers and mass cir- 
culation magazines. 

No wonder the American consumer, whose 
knowledge of farming begins and ends at 
well-stocked supermarket counters, is con- 
fused. No wonder he looks upon farmers as 
public charges with a master key to the 
United States Treasury. 

The farm bloc is split asunder, farm organ- 
izations apparently are incapable of present- 
ing a united front for agriculture. So we 
think it’s high time to sort the facts out of 
clouded half-truths and innuendoes. 

Capper’s Farmer does not defend the pres- 
ent farm program. We've criticized it loud 
and clear. But we do defend some safe- 
guards for the industry that produces our 
food and fiber. For agriculture is an unor- 
ganized industry, particularly vulnerable to 
forces beyond its control. 

We do think that farmers—and the Na- 
tion—have something to gain in using the 
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ideas inherent in the parity principle until 
we find a newer and better substitute. And 


the economy for the general welfare of all 


3 Founding Fathers apparently be- 
lieved so, too. Historically, the subsidy prin- 
ciple is one of the building blocks of our 
country. The first Congress of the United 
States, as its second official act, created a 
subsidy in the form of a tariff bill. 

Subsidies have built our great industries, 
our transportetion systems, our institutions 
of learning, our science and art. Today 
nearly all industry is being helped, directly or 
indirectly, by taxpayers’ dollars. For exam- 

le: 
si Labor: Government gifts include unem- 
ployment insurance, public employment of- 
fices, social security. 

Maritime industry and airline companies: 
Subsidies go a long way to help keep our 
merchant and passenger ships afloat and our 
airplanes aloft. 

(For example: The superliner United 
States cost $76,800,000 to build; $40 mil- 
lion of that was a Federal subsidy.) i 

Industry: Fast tax writeoff programs give 
industry, in effect, an interest-free loan in 
the amount of the deferred taxes. Accord- 
ing to the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
22,000 companies of various types have re- 
ceived benefits of fast tax writeoffs since 
the program started during the Korean war 
in 1950. 

Mineral interests: Mineral depletion al- 
lowances are another indirect, but nonethe- 
less very real, subsidy. Since mineral pro- 
duction depletes the wealth of the property, 
the owner is allowed to deduct, for his net 
profit, a percentage as depreciation costs. 

In the case of sulfur mines, it is 23 per- 
cent; for oll and gas wells, 27.5 percent; for 
certain nonmetals, 15 percent, etc. 

In a 1955 report of the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee, a study of 24 large 
petroleum companies showed that they paid 
an average of 22.6 percent of their net in- 
come for Federal income tax. The average 
paid by all corporations was 48.1 percent. 

This is an incomplete list. But it's 
enough, we think, to illustrate that if farm- 
ers are riding a “gravy train,” they share a 
pretty crowded seat. 

However, it is not our intention to “point 
the finger.” Rather this is a plea for rea- 
son, good commonsense, for a fair evalua- 
tion of agriculture's position. 

We must not blindly condemn the parity 
principle, the basic concept of a healthy 
agriculture, merely because the current at- 
tempt at an action program is admitted to 
be unworkable. Our plea is for a workable 
program to carry out the parity concept. 

A sound, healthy agriculture is indispensa- 
ble to our economy—present and future. It 
is vital to our national defense. Petty 
squabbling, name calling, and finger point- 
ing only confuse and divide. And we never 
needed clear thinking and unity more. 

You and your neighbors are salesmen for 
agriculture. It’s up to you to defend your 
business. Tell your city friends the truth. 
Write your Congressmen and the leaders of 
your farm organizations. 

If you don’t do your part, if you don't rise 
to the defense of your business, then you 
must share the blame when all farm pro- 
grams are killed. 

THE EDITORS. 


— 


Ir’s Trae To SPEAK Ur 
Capper's Farmer doesn't want to see the 


Joan program killed before we have some 


better plan for improving farm income. 
Such action would be disastrous to agricul- 
ture and dangerous to our whole economy. 

! Now is the time for you, as a farmer, to 
Peak out in your own behalf. If you want 
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a sound workable farm program, it's high 
time to say so. Silence may be interpreted 
by Congress as disinterest. 

Tue EDITORS. 


Metro Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part of an 
article from the Seattle Argus. This 
refers to a metro plan which is a pro- 
posed district program authorized by the 
Washington State Legislature for the 
people of an area in the drainage basin 
of Lake Washington to combine and 
finance an overall pollution control proj- 
ect. In previous statements I have sug- 
gested pollution control as one Federal 
aid program which can be more effec- 
tively, fairly, and adequately worked out 
on the State level. This is an example 
of such an effort on the local level. 

I think Members will be interested in 
the following excerpt: 

The future of Lake Washington—either as 
a huge septic tank or one of the Northwest's 
most magnificent esthetic recreation areas— 
will hinge upon an election to be held in 
March 1958. Should the voters of Seattle 
and the surrounding communities turn down 
the proposal for a metropolitan form of 
government, Lake Washington may be lost 
forever as a recreational facility. 

Nine million gallons of sewage—raw and 
treated pours into the lake every day. To 
save the lake this sewage must be pumped 
away from the lake and into Puget Sound. 

To become effective the metro plan as 
evolved by the advisory committee is bound- 
ed on the north by the Snohomish County 
line; on the east by a line running generally 
south along the ridge line east of Lake Sam- 
mamish; on the sonth in the vicinity of 
Auburn; and on the west by Puget Sound. 

The plan must be approved by a majority 
of those voting inside Seattle and by a ma- 
jority of the total who live in the dozen or 
so surrounding cities and towns and unin- 
corporated areas. 

The three functions of government which 
will be answered by a single yes or no of the 
voters are: sewage disposal, comprehensive 
planning, and rapid transit. The other 
item which will be on the same ballot will 
be a 1-mill levy to defray the costs of the 
functions. 

Metro will function only in the wholesale 
sense with regard to sewage disposal. Each 
city will maintain its own collection and 
billing system; metro will provide the large 
trunk lines to the sound. 

There will be no loss of local autonomy as 
each community will retain complete control 
over its fire, police, water, and other depart- 
ments. 

The need to halt the pollution of Lake 
Washington is so urgent that some consider- 
ation was given to an October election. 
However, the necessity of the 1 mill, which 
levy requires a turnout of 40 percent of the 
voters of the last general election and the 
approval of 60 percent of those voting, made 
@ successful October election doubtful. 
Most of the cities and towns, including 
Seattle, will hold municipal elections in 
March, which assures a fair number of voters. 


July 30 
The Flying Dutchman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
invite your attention to the fact that in- 
cluded among my constituents are the 
very illustrious Warmerdam family, 
which produced Cornelius Warmerdam, 
the greatest pole vaulter of all time and 
perhaps the greatest track athlete of 

me. 

The following is what Mr. Daley, of the 
New York Times, had to say about Dutch 
3 in its issue of April 26 

57: 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 
(By Arthur Daley) 

Don Bragg, of Villanova, will take a fing 
at the world pole-vault record during 
Penn relays this weekend and off somè- 
where in the Far West the chances are thst 
Bob Gutowski will do the same thing. 

The day is bound to come, however, when 
some daring young man without a fi 
trapeze will soar through the air with the 
greatest of ease for a new record. The re- 
markable part about it is that Cornelius 
Warmerdam’s old mark of 15 feet 7% inches 
has lasted so long. It's 15 years since 
fabled Flying Dutchman from Fresno est#>- 
lished the outdoor ceiling and no athlete was 
even able to challenge that figure until re- 
cently. 

A little more than a week ago, Dutch War- 
mrerdam, a doddering old gaffer of 40, 
out one of the new fiber glass vaulting poles 
He sailed over 13 feet without difficulty: 
Considering his age and long absence from 
competition, that was as extraordinary = 
any of his 15-footers. 

“I just wish I had had this type pole 1 
the old days, instead of the bamboo pole, 
he said. “I know I could have gone over 
16 feet.” x 

This was a dispassionate statement of fact 
because Warmerdam hasn't a boastful bone 
in his body. 

OPENING THE GATES 

Once a superstar crashes through some 
sports barrier, he usually opens the gates for 
others. When Roger Bannister, for instanc® 
broke through the wall of the 4-minute mile. 
he had others tumbling after him. But 1t 
was back in 1940 when Warmerdam e 
the first 15-foot vault in history. Yet be 
opened no gates. None even came close to 
clearing that magic mark for 11 years. 
the Reverend Bob Richards began to edge 
ever nearer! This promptly evoked a tongue 
in-cheek comment from Bob Morcum, % 

a championship vaulter himself. 

“I predict,” he said, “that Richards wit 
become, the first human being ever to vaw! 
15 feet. Isay that because I just don't bez 
lieve that Dutch Warmerdam was human. 

Eleven years efter the flyer from 
showed how 15 feet should be cleared, Rich- 
ards attained his first 15-footer. The 
son since has gone over that height more 
than a hundred times and it was at tb 
Millrose meet a couple of months ago ag” 
Richards achieved his best effort, 15 feet 
inches. Gutowski tied him at that h 
It's the closest anybody has come to either of 
Warmerdam's world records, his 15 feet, 1% 
outdoors and 15 feet 814 inches indoors. 

LACK OF HUMANITY 

Maybe that's why Bob Richards awe and 

Tespect for Warmerdam keeps growing and 
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Btowing. Not long ago the parson gave a 

graphic description of the Flying Dutchman 

hoe Stump and the cocky Richards can 
pel words as cleverly as he can a vault- 
pole. 

“I can beat any human alive,” said Rever- 
si Bob. “But Warmerdam was part sprint- 

part shock-absorber, part acrobat, and 
Part strong man. He wasn't human.” 

There is no event in all sports that's quite 
intricate as the pole vault. The sprint 
8 the runway is complicated by having 
A the long, out-of-balance pole. At 
j Speed, that awkward pole has to be 
1 into the pocket in front of the pit. 
a the body leaves the ground, the arms 

ust jerk it up higher. There's an acrobatic 

le over the bar, the push-off from the 

and the tumble to the pit below. Any 

e in any phase of this complicated 

routine, which has been grossly oversimpli- 
here, is fatal to success. 

win’ man ever mastered it as the Dutchman 

tho His clearance of 13 feet a week ago 

an uld be proof of that. Yet he always was 

Rie credible performer. When the big 

d from California was in England dur- 
gel the war, he wandered past an athletic 

id with another Navy officer. 

Let's see you vault, Corny,” said his com- 

nion, giving him a gentle needle, 

Like this?” said Warmerdam. 

UP AND OVER 
at had been close to a year since he 
— ted. He had no equipment. The run- 
ar, Was pitted. But the Fresno Flier was 
+ ra He borrowed a pole and peeled down 
be Skivvies. He cleared the bar at—may- 
you even guessed it—15 feet. 
unti e never had been a 15-footer indoors 
the Warmerdam crossed the continent for 
Wountllirose meet of 1942. He said the trip 

n't be worth the effort unless the run- 

was lengthened for him. Only then 
hot he guarantee—and this, mind you, was 

& boastful man—a 15-footer. So they 
bod hened the runway and Dutch made 

11 his promise. 

Was an ungraceful exhibition he gave, 
State and the youngster from Fresno 
the apologized profusely to Fred Schmertz, 

ee director. 
hag would have done better,” he said, “if I 

my own pole.” 
vaulting stick had been lost in transit 
the one he borrowed was 2 feet too 
W And still he hit 15 feet. 
Reais nn record is beginning to look 
NM hee the first time and it soon will 
town perhaps by the 22-year-old Gu- 
ers esl nons A the new recordhold- 
possibly as remarkable as the 
frst man to vault 15 feet. 


and 


Assassination in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER — 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


lowing MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 

menta editorial refiects a sad com- 

talk ry on what can come from loose 

Whetie Americans, official and unofficial, 
er well intended or otherwise. 

li us encourage freedom but not 
The democratic way of life is 


attainable 
without annihila 
expon tion of its 
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The editorial, as it appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 28, 
1957, is as follows: 

ASSASSINATION IN GUATEMALA 


The shocking assassination of President 
Castillo Armas of Guatemala Is a blow not 
only to his country but to the whole com- 
munity of the Western Hemisphere. Just 
3 years ago he led a successful revolution 
against the pro-Communist government of 
Jacobo Arbenz and put an end to a Soviet- 
supported attempt to create a Communist 
state in Central America. For this achieve- 
ment, President Castillo Armas deserved, 
and received the gratitude of the Americas. 

First Vice President Luis Gonzalez Lopez 
has been sworn in as the new President, and 
the Cabinet has proclaimed a state of siege 
throughout the country. The assassin, who 
afterward committed suicide, was identified 
as a palace guard. Preliminary evidence in- 
dicates that he was closely connected with 
the Communist movement which survives 
underground in Guatemala, 

Mr. Castillo Armas’ death is doubly tragic 
because it comes at a time when his coun- 
try's economy was beginning to enjoy an 
unprecedented prosperity after the depreda- 
tions of the previous regime.. The President 
had thrown Guatemala open to foreign in- 
vestment and foreign development. He had 
attacked with vigor its age-old problems of 
illiteracy, poverty, primitive agricultural 
methods, and lack of communications. If 
his manner of government did not coincide 
with democracy as it is thought of here, 
nevertheless it held out the promise of a 
truly democratic evolution. 

The American people will feel great sym- 
pathy for the people of Guatemala in their 
loss. They will also feel confident that the 
new chief of state will fulfill his promise to 
carry on the policies of his predecessor. Mr. 
Gonzalez has a heavy task ahead of him, 
The assassination showed that communism 
has not yet given up the struggle in Guate- 
mala, and that its methods are those of 
terror and murder. But President Gonzalez 
can be assured of the warm support of the 
peoples of the hemisphere in protecting his 
country’s freedom and security. 


Anti-Inflation Action or Ruination 


’EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
constantly increasing costs of living 
have concentrated attention upon the 
grave danger of inflation and the vital 
necessity of take reasonable action 
against threatening economic catas- 
trophe. 

It is obvious that some of the methods 
proposed to control inflation are either 


unpalatable to the majority of Ameri- 


cans, outside of wartime, or antiquated. 
Therefore, a resurvey and restudy of all 
the economic factors involved is impera- 
tive and it is vitally important that it be 
done now before it is too late. 

Many of us have the conviction that 
such a study could best be conducted by 
committees of the Congress rather than 
any select commission appointed by the 
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President; perhaps it would be of 
3 both. = 

any case, let us cease any petty 
and partisan quarrels about authority 
and responsibility and initiate an in- 
vestigative project speedily before our 
economic structure deteriorates beyond 
repair. 

I am pleased to include at this time 
a very pertinent editorial advocating the 
objective which appeared in the May 26, 
last, issue of the Worcester, Mass., Tele- 


gram. 
The article follows: 
ANTI-INFLATION ACTION NEEDED 


President Eisenhower and other members 
of the administration expressed deep concern 
last January because of the steady rise in liy- 
ing costs. Since that time we have watched 
the price index rise each month for five 
consecutive periods. Over the past year, in 
fact, there have been cost-of-living increases 
for 10 out of 12 months, and the total rise 
has been almost 4 percent. 

But there haye been few evidences from 
Washington, in recent weeks, of any plan or 
serious worry over the creeping inflation 
implicit in the price-index figures. What 
has happened to the administration's deep 
concern over price rises? 

The anti-inflation campaign may have 
been set aside temporarily while adminis- 
tration and Congress joined their battle on 
the budget. But this was hardly necessary, 
Higher prices are obviously one of the rea- 
sons for higher budgets, The Federal Gov- 
ernment, as the Nation's largest purchaser, 
is one of the first to feel the squeeze. The 
expanded budget requests for next year, not 
to mention the big deficiency appropriations 
which have been necessary to fill out the 
current money needs, are solid evidence of 
the inflation danger. 

Continued price rises have demonstrated 
that the present Government mechanisms 
for halting inflation may be inadequate and 
obsolete, Most of the present devices, like 
the Federal Reserve System's authority to 
limit credit and money supply, were estab- 
lished some 30 years ago. Little has been 
done in the meantime to determine whether 
better formulas might be possible. But 
Washington should not delay too long, for 
there is scant basis now to hope that the 
epidemic of price increases will run its 
course and die of natural causes. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co: shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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Water Famine Follows on Heels of 
Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, the people of Texas are painfully 
aware of the manner in which flood and 
drought alternate in our State. That 

happened again this year, pointing 
Up dramatically the need for Texas to 
catch up with other States in develop- 
Ment and conservation of its water re- 
Sources. 

An editorial in the San Marcos Rec- 
Ord, one of the leading weekly newspa- 
Pers of Texas, tells the story briefly and 

ply. I ask unanimous consent that 
editorial be printed in the Appendix 
ol the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLoops AND FAMINES, ALL IN 1 YEAR 

The irony of it. 
wag 8 months A city of Waco 

ously damag floods 
Brazos Bia . 
mast week water was rationed in Waco. 
a supply, drawn mostly from Lake Waco 
the Brazos above the city, had so dimin- 
ed that Wacoans were having to water 
oe only every other day and water for 
er uses was being curtailed. 
at are poe in May when the flood hit 
town, the coun was still lis 

area of drought . — 3 
ys County farms are crying for water 

2 months ago it was too wet to plow. 
e Texans have been improvident. We 
d have provided dams to hold back and 
25 floodwaters. It should have been done 
years ago, 
ang us not lose interest in flood-prevention 
ri: 33 projects now authorized or 
PS deg: planning stages—projects Uke York 
Rane Plum Creek, and the San Marcos- 

co project. 


Cen. Ernest O. Thompson Retires as Com- 
manding General of Texas National 
Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 
P Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


Tht the retirement of Ernest O. 
mpson as commanding general of 


Appendix 


the Texas National Guard spotlights 
one important phase of the career of 
this notable Texan. He has served the 
guard for 34 years. 

Fortunately, General Thompson's re- 
tirement applies only to his military 
post. He continues as a member of the 
Texas Railroad Commission in a role 
that, to quote from an editorial in the 
Dallas News, “is perhaps as vital to na- 
tional security as it is to the well-being 
of Texas in times of peace.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Dallas News editorial discussing Gen- 
eral Thompson's career with the Na- 
tional Guard be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“THOMPSON Is HONORED ON LEAVING GUARD 


Texans in general will join with Gov. Price 
Daniel in extending a hearty and deep-felt 
“well done” to Ernest O. Thompson as he 
steps down as commanding general of the 
Texas National Guard. 

Retirement at 65 from this military re- 
sponsibility is deserved, all the more so in 
view of Thompson's 34 years of devoted 
service to this arm of national defense. The 
Texas National Guard is a vastly stronger 
and more efficient unit today, thanks to the 
loyalty and spirited intelligence which he 
and his fellow officers have brought to it, 
notably in the postwar years. 

This is in keeping with the proud tradi- 
tion and heritage of the Texas National 
Guard. With an outstanding record, as 
among the States, it can trace its history 
back to fighting organizations in the Texas 
revolution against Mexico. 

Happily for the people of Texas, Thomp- 
son's even greater service to the State as an 
outstanding conservator of our natural re- 
sources of oll and gas goes right on. As a 
member of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
he continues in a role that is perhaps as 
vital to national security as it is to the well- 
being of Texas in times of peace. 


Address Intended To Be Delivered by 
Senator Martin Before Army and Navy 
Legion of Valor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Army and Navy Legion 
of Valor is holding its annual convention 
in Philadelphia this week. I had hoped 
to attend their dinner tonight but work 
here in the Senate has made it impossi- 
ble for me to do so. 

Three United States Senators, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 


Mr. Hortanp], the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin}, and the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania all hold the Distinguished 
Service Cross and are members of this 
organization. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress I intended to deliver tonight be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS INTENDED To Be DELIVERED BY 
UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 67TH NATIONAL RE- 
UNION BANQUET OF THE ARMY AND Navy 
LEGION OF VALOR, IN PHILADELPHIA, WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, JULY 31, 1957 
It is a great honor for an old soldier to 

be invited to address the Army and Navy 

Legion of Valor, the most outstanding vet- 

erans’ organization of the world, 

Membership in the Legion of Valor is the 
proudest possession that can be held by any 
citizen of our country. As soldiers, veterans, 
and civillans you have fought to protect the 
ideals of the American Republic. 

Here in the great city of Philadelphia we 
have a rich and inspiring historic background 
in which to consider what America really 
is and what it means to be an American, 
Here is the proper place to ask all Americans 
to renew their mutual pledge of loyalty and 


„patriotism, so that this Nation, under God, 


may move onward in glory and greatness, 
in peace, and good will. 

Here, in Philadelphia, 181 years ago, the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
with firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, mutually pledged to each other 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor in the cause of freedom. Here Gen- 
eral Washington was made Commander in 
Chief of the Continental Army to wage a 
war that the American Colonies might be 
free and independent States. 

Here in Philadelphia was proclaimed the 
ideal that all men are created equal, that 
the right -to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness is God given and inalienable, 
and that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

Here, Betsy Ross made the first American 
flag, whose stars and stripes are the beacon 
light of freedom-loving people on all the 
continents and every sea. 

Here in Philadelphia, after 8 years of the 
hell of war, the wisest men of their time met 
to form a Constitution that would unite the 
Thirteen Colonies into one Nation, and after 
weeks of debate our Constitution was 
adopted. It is the oldest written govern- 
mental document in the world. Under it 
we have successfully fought great wars. 
We have resisted financial depressions, main- 
taining the strength of our social and 
economic plan. 

Under that Constitution, we have carved 
out of a vast, unexplored wilderness the 
greatest industrial and agricultural system 
in the entire world. With less than one- 
sixth of the population and area of the 
world, we produce one-half of the world's 
goods. We have reached the highest living 
standard ever attained by any people, with 
cultural and spiritual attainments un- 
equalled any other place in the world. 
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We take pride in those great achleyements 
but we must bear in mind that we are still 
confronted by dangers, 

What are the dangers that threaten the 
security and stability of our Nation? 

We take too much for granted. 

We permit Communist propaganda, which 
would destroy our Nation, to be freely circu- 
lated in this country. 

We have too much Government; too much 
public and private debt; too much depend- 
ence upon government; too much evasion 
of law; too little interest in government; 
and the failure to appreciate that we are 
truly a Nation under God. 

We seem to think that being the richest 
Nation on earth there is no limit to our 
resources, but we must member that we are 
not rich enough for everyone to have every- 
thing he wants. Therefore, when govern- 
ment attempts to carry out competitive 
political promises, many of them made by 
demagogues, and undertakes to supply all 
the wants of groups and individuals, the 
cost is cértain to exceed available revenues. 
The inevitable result is excessive taxation, a 
crushing burden of debt and the extreme 
dangers brought on by inflation. 

To avold the dangers confronting us, vet- 
erans must man the ramparts of freedom and 
defeat all elements who would destroy our 
country and our way of life, 

The foundation of American strength must 
be built on recognition by every citizen that 
he has a share of the responsibility for good 
government. ‘ 

It is an obligation of citizenship to take 
part in government. It is up to every or- 
ganization of veterans to work for honesty, 
economy and efficiency in government, so 
that we can have government at a cost we 
can afford. 

The early settlers in the new world, fac- 
ing the hardship of a vast and unknown 
wilderness, had one thing in common—an 
ardent faith in God. 

Let us emulate their example. 

As militant, God-fearing believers in 
American ideals, let us fill our more than 
300,000 churches, cathedrals, synagogues, and 
temples in the United States, 165 of them 
built before 1776. Let us wage a war for 
complete loyalty, by all living in the United 
States, to the principles for which a million 
Americans died on battlefields, within our 
borders and in foreign lands. 

Let us live by the motto “In God We Trust” 
and if that trust is deep enough America 
will survive every attack. 


H. M. Baggarly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas is proud of her many distinguished 
citizens, and in the realm of the fourth 
estate, Texas is especially proud of H. M. 
Baggarly, editor of the Tulia Herald at 
Tulia, Tex. 

Mr. Baggarly, in his 42 years, has won 
more journalistic honors than most 
writers of our age, and he richly deserves 
them. He has gained national recogni- 
tion for his printed thoughts, and he will 
go down in history as one of Texas’ finest 
writers. Folks who do not know Mr. 
Baggarly would, I fear, from my remarks, 
think him to be a novelist or perhaps the 
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editor of a large publication. Actually 
though, the Tulia Herald is published in 
a small west Texas town with a popula- 
tion of less than 3,500. It is a weekly 
publication. But its voice is heard, not 
only throughout the State of Texas, but 
from coast to coast. 

I should like to mention only a few of 
the journalistic honors bestowed upon 
Mr. Baggarly in recent years. 

This past spring he was awarded first 
Place for column writing in the Nation. 
This award was for all classes of news- 
papers, weeklies, and dailies, distinguish- 
ing Mr. Baggarly as the Nation's No. 1 
newspaper columnist. 

In 1954 his editorial writing won first 
place for a national contest sponsored 
by Pan American Airlines and brought 
him a trip around the world. Unmar- 
ried, he took his hometown pastor on the 
flight and visited the Holy Land. 

In Texas, during the past 5 years, he 
has captured 50 percent of the awards 
given by the Panhandle Press Associa- 
tion, winning gach year first place for 
column writing and editorial writing, 
His newspaper has been named the best 
in the State in its class, and his other 
awards go on and on. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the distinguished Members of the Senate 
have the privilege of reading a most 
penetrating column written by Mr. Bag- 
garly, on the firing of three professors 
from Texas Technological College at 
Lubbock, Tex. Their dismissal has 
created a great protest in my State over 
the rights of teachers. 

Mr. Baggarly's thoughtful analysis of 
this case is most interesting and enlight- 
ening, and how close our Nation's teach- 
ers are to being deprived of the basic 
freedom of free public thought on po- 
litical matters is vividly illustrated. 
Texas has had a hard experience in 
the past 16 years with the discharge of 
college teachers for stating their views 
on public questions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
lucid column, Town Topics, by Mr. Bag- 
garly, as printed in the Tulia Herald July 
18, 1957, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
column by another able writer, Ross 
Short, which appeared in the Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal as reprinted in the 
Tulia Herald for July 18, 1957, be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Town Topics 
(By H. M. Baggarly) 

How much longer will Americans enjoy 
the benefits of the Bill of Rights? How 
much longer will we have freedom of speech, 
freedom to think, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of the press, freedom to belong to the 
church of our choice or the political party 
of our preference without fear of a goose- 
stepping gestapo or a subtle governing board 
which operates in secrecy behind the scenes? 

How soon will American bigots under the 
banner of Americanism slip in and wrench 
these basic rights from us by means of laws, 
decisions, and practices camouflaged to look 
like something American? 

When the framers of the Bill of Rights 
Insisted on the provision that we enjoy free- 
dom of religion, they did not have in mind 
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a guaranty that we might belong to the 
church of our cholce—but at our own risk: 
if we happen to select one in disfayor with 
the Government or an administration. 

When they gave us freedom of speech, 

did not have in mind a guaranty that we 
may speak freely—so long as we say nothing 
that will offend the party in power. 

Certainly no one would deny that freé- 
dom to belong to a political party and t? 
participate in the affairs of a party belongs 
to everyone, except in a few cases where the 
law specifically prohibits. 

If we start eliminating groups from poll 
tics, where are we going to draw the line? 
If we ban schoolteachers, ministers, 
other groups outright, then add to 
nonpartielpators those who know what 18 
expedient if they desire to hold their obs 
or customers, who will be left to main 
this fundamental American tradition? 

Within the shadow of Tulia, a fundamen- 
tal freedom has been snatched from two 009l- 
lege professors. These two professors WRO 
lost their Jobs for being Democrats aren't 
the issue. The Issue is that freedom to be 
an active Democrat for practical purposes 
has been snatched from every teacher in 
Texas who values his job, 

And where can we place the blame fF 
this travesty of freedom? It must be pla 
right at the foot of Allan Shivers. Even 
though he is no longer in the, driver's sent. 
even though he no longer is in a position o 
crack the whip over the heads of tho 
of his own appointees and their families 
still his sinister shadow can still be seen. 

According the to Lubbock Avalanche-Jour- 
nal, although no information was reveal 
of the board's action (in firing two Texsz 
Tech professors), it is presumed that the 
guiding hand in the meeting was J. Evett 
Haley, board member from Canyon, who fox“ 
merly was director of the Institute of Amer- 
icanism at the college, and {s State organi 
for For America, a political movement wi 


headquarters in Chicago. 


This man Haley, one of Texas’ most noted 
political crackpots, has no business on the 
board of regents of any college. He is an 
honorable man, is highly regarded as a his- 
torian, has good intentlons—but like anf 
radical, he is too far from the middle of an 
man’s road to be placed in such a respon 
sible position. 

There have been rumors that Haley has 
used his position as Texas Tech regent to 
knife in the back other Democrats who have 
been college teachers. His behavior warrants 
a full-scale investigation by the Governor of 
Texas. 

And where did we get this regent? He 
is another Shivers appointee, a part of oUF 
inheritance from the most corrupt State ad- 
ministration Texas has ever seen. 

For those readers who have not read = 
full account of what happened in Lubboc 
Saturday, we quote a few pertinent para- 
graphs from the Avalanche-Journal: 

“Texas Tech's board of directors, meeting 
for more than 4% hours in a closed sess! 
Saturday, voted against renewal of contracts 
for 2 faculty members. The two facult¥ 
members summarily removed are: Dr. ByTO™ 
Robert Abernethy, professor of government 
and Dr. Herbert Marvin Greenberg, assist#? 
professor of psychology and associate direc" 
tor of the vocational rehabilitation counsel” 
ing program. Dr, Greenberg is blind. 

“Although no reasons were recorded in 
the minutes of the board's action, it is geri 
erally known that both Dr. Abernethy an 
Dr. Greenberg have been in disfavor of board 
members because of their political views. 

“Dr. Abernethy, for the past 2 years, Da 
been active in liberal Democratic circles an 
only in May was keynote speaker at er 
statewide convention of the Democrats 
Texas at Austin. He was also particularly 
active in the fight staged by the liberals in 
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last September's State Democratic conven- 
tion in Fort Worth. 

Action against Dr. Greenberg was taken 
because of his publicly stated views on inte- 
gration, Dr. Greenberg also recently con- 
Gucted a survey among faculty members on 
in views of integration as a psychological 

y. 
“Although no information was revealed of 
€ board's action, it is presumed that the 
Ead hand in the meeting was J. Evetts 
iley, board member from Canyon. 
in A long time controversial political figure 

Texas, Haley has been a constant objector 

to liberal viewpoints. His membership on 

Tech board since its inception has been 

marked by conflict with both the adminis- 
ation and other members of the board. 

When the board's action was announced 
by Jim Lindsey, of Midland, vice chairman, 
Who presided at Saturday's session, Dr. E. N. 

Ones, Tech president, requested time in 
oe to notify the affected faculty mem- 


t Texas Tech professors who were ousted by 
he board of directors during a secret session 
dould not believe the news when informed 
by the Avalanche-Journal of the action, 

I am completely surprised and flabber- 
be ted," declared Dr. Abernethy, professor 
Gee who has been at Tech since 

“Dr. Herbert Greenberg, blind assistant 
Professor of psychology, was so stunned he 
be to call college officials for verification 

fore commenting. 

-Abernethy also was so taken aback by the 

s of his firing that he asked, ‘Are you 

0 this isn't a mistake?“ 
who enen added: I haven't any idea 

y the action was taken. There has never 
n any criticism of the way I conduct my 


an Asked if he thought the action might be 
or attempt at ‘thought control’ growing out 
his outside political activities, the govern- 
t professor said he would reserve comi- 
Mt “until I find out what the reason was’ 
Or his ouster. 
it Dr. E. N. Jones, Tech president, was asked 
Abernethy's political activities were re- 
2 ble for the action. 
Sea I will have to decline comment, Jones 
clared. 
“a added that My reason is that the ac- 
whic was taken in executive session'—at 
h even Jones himself was not allowed to 
no Present —and explained that since he was 
t present he could not say upon what the 
board based its action. 
pia ed whether there had been any com- 
son from the public about Abernethy's 
l etica] activities, the president said that 
t nce his last political speech I have had 
x reports from town, (‘Lubbock has a 
Pulation of more than 139,000,” comment- 
the Avalanche-Journal.) 
a Only last month Abernethy turned down 
Job from a large northern university. 
Tee: © Government professor has been at 
5 h since 1941 except for leaves of absences 
en he served as regional wage stabiliza- 
Girector with the National War Labor 
Td in 1943-45, as vice chairman and pub- 
eee the Board in 1945-46 and as 
4 and chairman of the regional Wage 
Stabilization Board in 1951-53. £ 
88 ke Abernethy, Greenberg said he had 
a er been criticized for the way be con- 
het his classroom work and added, “I 
ve every reason to believe the head of my 
ment was well satisfied with my work.” 
vey de mnrmed that he had supervised a sur- 
00 one of his classes in the spring of 1956 
thine question of what Tech students 
$ għt about the subject of integration of 
te students and Negroes in public schools 
colleges. 
fep owever, Dr. Greenberg sald. college of- 
he 1 ne ver criticized him for this. He said 
Bio. ad participated in some public discus- 
ns on integration but had received noth- 


lic 
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ing more than the usual amount of criticism 
for that. 

What happened to Abernethy and Green- 
berg is now water under the bridge. They 
have been sacrificed on the altar of intoler- 
ance and bigotry. They both will go on to 
bigger positions in other States where gov- 
ernments have not been so contaminated 
with corruption and fascism. 

They can wash their hands of Texas 
politics—but what about those of us who 
must remain? Texas Tech is our college. 
Our students will continue to be enrolled 
there. -Must they be educated in an en- 
vironment of thought control dictated by 
enemies of democracy? 

What crime did Drs. Abernethy and Green- 
berg commit? 

Dr. Greenberg merely found himself in line 
with the United States Constitution and the 
United States Supreme Court, not to men- 
ion the Bible and all major religious denomi- 
nations who believe that in America all men 
are guaranteed equality of opportunity and 
that no man in America shall be discrimi- 
nated against because of his race, color, or 
creed. 

So he was fired. 

Dr. Abernethy went on record as opposing 
the vile dishonesty which characterized the 
State convention of Texas Democrats last 
September in Fort Worth. He stood for 
honesty, fairness, and integrity. He op- 
posed thievery, lying, and dishonesty, 

Dr. Abernethy, being a good Democrat, be- 
lieves in the principles of the Democratic 
Party, so he accepted the invitation of those 
Democrats of Texas who met in Austin this 
spring to form an auxiliary through which 
they could work for the Democrats of the 
United States. Since the State organization, 
conceived in corruption and born of dishonor 
last September in Fort Worth, can't make up 
its mind whether it is a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, since its leaders supported the Re- 
publicans in 1952 and did little more than 
remain neutral in 1956, conscientious Demo- 
crats of Texas wanted an organization which 
they could depend upon to get out and 
work for the election of Democratic candi- 
dates in 1958 and 1960. 

And so for these “crimes” Dr. Abernethy 
was fired. 

On the other hand, a Texas Tech profes- 
sor could have worked militantly for the 
Shivers organization which was tainted with 
the yeterans land scandals, the printing 
contracts scandal, the insurance scandal, the 
Rio Grande Valley land scandals, and all the 
other scandals of the past 8 years and have 
found himself in perfectly good standing 
with the Tech governing board. 

For supporting corruption and dishonesty, 
he perhaps would have been promoted. 

What is the situation which confronts 
those of us who are interested in the future 
of Texas Tech and other institutions of 
higher learning? 

We have witnessed a situation in which 
one or possibly two appointees of an ex- 
treme rightist governbr have been able to 
creep into an educational board and outlaw 
a fundamental right of college teachers, their 
freedom of thought and speech, We've seen 
illustrated the fact that if a regent has the 
authority to fire a Democrat from the faculty 
of a State college, and get by with it, then 
he can also fire a man for being a Baptist, 
a Catholic, or perhaps for being an Eastern 
Star, The principle is all the same. 

The Tech incident brings to mind what 
happened at a meeting of the University of 
Texas regents after a governor of Haley's 
philosophy had had an opportunity to ap- 
point some of his men to the board. 

At the meeting, President Homer P. Rainey 
was handed a list of faculty members and 
told, “We want these men fired.” 

When President Rainey asked for & reason, 
he was given none. 

What can be done to save our educational 
system from such a damnable philosophy? 
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The only person with the power to act is 
the Governor of Texas. He could and should 
call for an investigation of those who would 
prostitute our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. But we can expect nothing from the 
present State administration. 

Texas Democrats are now paying the piper 
for their irresponsibility in permitting these 
persons lacking in integrity to get a strangle 
hold on our State government. 

Because there was a Shivers in the Gov- 
ernor’s chair, there is now a Haley on the 
board of regents at Texas Tech. He who 
yoted for Shivers indirectly voted for Haley. 

Until the Democrats of Texas awaken and 
kick out these fanatics, crackpots and ene- 
mies of the democratic way of life, we can 
expect more and more incidents such as 
happened Saturday at Lubbock, 


Secretive Tec Recents Simmer BLOW AT 
FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN WAY 
(By Ross Short) 

A cloud of resentment boiled Sunday 
among members of the Texas Tech faculty 
following Saturday's decision by the college's 
board of directors to oust two professors and 
abolish the department headed by another. 

“I still haven't been advised of any reason 
why I have been eliminated," commented Dr, 
Byron Abernethy, one of the ousted profes- 
sors. “I’m still a little too shocked to make 
plans one way or another in action to protest 
the move.” Abernethy, professor in Tech's 
government department, has been with the 
college since 1941. 

“Phone calls and visitors have barraged 
my home today,” stated Dr. Herbert Marvin 
Greenberg, assistant professor of psychology, 
also ousted by the directors. Most of the 
calls expressed surprise, shock, and indigna- 
tion.” 

Members of Tech's psychology department 
met on the campus Sunday afternoon, re- 
portedly for the purpose of a general discus- 
sion of the firing of the professors and the 
effects the action could have on Tech as 
well as on the department. 

Professors attending the meeting refused 
to say whether any definite plan of action 
regarding the professors had been mapped. 

Dr. J. William Davis, head of the govern- 
ment. department, emphatically denied that 
either he or the department had anything to 
do with the firing of the two teachers. 

“I think that Abernethy is one of the finest 
instructors I know of. He is a very capable 
man and has gained national recognition as 
such in wide circles of his association," Davis 
stated. 

Other Tech professors, noted among stu- 
dents for being vocal on a wide variety of 
subjects, were tight-lipped in commenting 
on the surprise action by the board. 

A cross section of teachers contacted by 
the Avalanche not only refused comment 
on the board action, but preferred that their 
names not be used in connection with the 
story. ` 

The general feeling among faculty mem- 
bers was that the action would hurt Tech, 
both from the standpoint of faculty morale 
and future hiring of teachers. 

“Everybody on the faculty will feel in- 
secure,” said Dr. Davis. This is the dark- 
est day that I know of in Tech’s history. 

“It (the board’s action) is boiling down 
to a pretty bad morale situation among 
faculty members," said Dr. Sterling Fuller, 
professor of government and head of the 
faculty advisory group. “Those who have 
contacted me have felt that the firing of 
the professors is infringing on their freedom 
of speech.” 

Several students began talking of a peti- 
tion in protest of the ousters. 

Dr. Davis said he believes the action of the 
board originated entirely among the mem- 
bers of the group, stating that he knew of 
“no other place it could have come from.” 
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Asked about his views in connection with 
his ouster, Dr. Abernethy declined to com- 
ment. 

“I have no way of knowing the reasons 
until I am told, so I will withhold any state- 
ment until such a time,” he stated. 

Dr. Greenberg, allegedly ousted for his 
prointegration views, said: 

“I haven't made an integration speech in 
more than 8 months. The only work I have 
done at Tech that pertains to racial issues 
is a study by two classes on the question of 
student views on integration. These studies 
are only 2 of 15 research projects which are 
published under my name.” 

Greenberg dedlared that his studies were 
completely objective, and a nm with 
opposite views would have netted the same 
result after a similar piece of research, 

Said Dr. E. N. Jones, This is a very serious 
matter and the possibility of adverse effects 
may face Texas Tech.” 

College officials and another board member 
disputed board member J, Evetts Haley's 
version that the action was taken on the 
basis of the professors’ "academic standards.” 

A general meeting of the Tech faculty to 
initiate such action as may seem appropriate 
was called for Tuesday afternoon. 

Dr. Jones, Tech president, said he had reg- 
istered a vigorous protest at the taking of 
the action in secret session and announced 
that a majority of the board has agreed not 
to hold such sessions in the future at the 
request of a single member. 

The faculty advisory committee blasted 
the ousting of Dr. Abernethy and Dr. Green- 
berg without allowing them a hearing as a 
denial of basic American principles of justice. 

Haley had no comment in Fort Worth 
when asked if the two were fired because of 
their political views. He said the dis- 
missals came because the two didn't come up 
to required high intellectual and academic 
standards, 

Board member Douglas Orme countered 
in Big Spring that, “I wouldn't say that was 
my position.” 

Superiors of the two professors at the 
college added that they were tops academi- 
cally and had, indeed, been recommended by 
the administration not only for rehiring but 
for substantial pay increases. 

Dr. Jones said that he “definitely” dis- 
agreed with Haley's statement. 

Abernethy himself said the dismissal, 
“threatens the security and intellectual in- 
dependence of every educator in the State of 
Texas.” 


American Foreign Policy and Our Rela- 
tions With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous. consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “Selling America Short,” 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of July 12, 1957, dealing with 
the subject of our policy, as concerns 
our relations with Russia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

, BELLING AMERICA SHORT 

Our pet peeves these days are Americans 
who say they hope Russia under Khrushchev 

resumes a bristling, uncompromising foreign 
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policy line because otherwise we might let 
down our guard. 

They are philosophical cousins to those 
who say they hope Russia rejects all our 
disarmament proposals because we are cer- 
tain to be outsmarted by Moscow in any arms 
limitation agreement. 

They are also kinfolk of sorts to those who 
say we really cannot afford disarmament or 
an end to the cold war because our economy 
could not sustain the shock of a major 
cutback in defense spending. 

We cannot help wondering if these Amer- 
icans have ever thought through the implica- 
tions of their opinions. 

Do they really mean that Americans in 
general are so naive as to be influenced 
greatly by any superficial Soviet peace 
offensive? 

Do they mean that our country can de- 
velop a realistic foreign policy only in the 
face of the threat provided by a belligerent, 
intransigent Soviet Union? 

Do they believe our leaders are so stupid, 
so bankrupt in commonsense, that they 
would fail to read the fine print in any dis- 
armament proposals advanced by the 
Kremlin? 

Finally, do they have so little confidence 
in the flexibility and adaptability of Amer- 
ica’s economic system that they believe it 
must forever be propped up by huge military 
expenditures or go to smash? 

We intend no disrespect here, but we can- 
not escape noticing that in some ways these 
gloomy opinions resemble the propaganda 
line of international communism. 

It is the Reds who have insisted for years 
that the United States has a deeply vested 
political and economic stake in perpetuation 
of the cold war on its old, uncompromising 
terms. 

It is they who contend that our economy 
requires war or cold war to feed upon; that it 
would collapse with the advent of genuine 
peace. 

Well, we emphatically reject both the Mos- 
cow line and that of the American gloom 
and doom prophets. 

We concede that if Moscow should resume 
a determined peace offensive it would pose 
new problems in tactics and strategy for gur 
side. Our policies would need more imagi- 
nation, more flexibility. 

We would welcome this different kind of 
Moscow challenge and we insist that anyone 
who would run away from it is selling Amer- 
ica far too short, 


The Bridge of Trade Between the East 
and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
exceedingly interested to read the text 
of a fine address which had been de- 
livered by Mr, Eugene Holman, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
on the occasion of the banquet given at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel for Japanese 
Prime Minister Kishi at the time of the 
latter’s visit to our country. 

Mr. Holman pointed out significant 
examples of economic development in 
free Asia. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of still further expanding the 
availability of energy, which is crucial, 
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of course, for commerce, industry, and 

agriculture. 

He rightly praised Japanese-American 
relations. Then, he mentioned the pre- 
requisites to further improvement in 
such economic relations with ourselves 
and any other people. X 

He pointed out that, if a foreign coun“ 
try is to attract private corporate in- 
vestments—which belong, in effect, to 
vast numbers of American stockholders— 
then the foreign country must esta 
favorable conditions which will attract 
and retain foreign capital. There m 
be complete respect for the integrity, the 
inviolability, of the foreign investment 
There must always be an overall prope! 
climate for it, and for reinvestment, the 
plowing back of earnings. 

And, as Mr. Holman says, too, “A® 
investment is good only if it is mutuall¥ 
beneficial to the investor and the people 
of the host country.” 

I commend this address for reading bY 
our foreign friends, 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recos): 

There being no objection, the addres 
was ordered to be printed in the Recos’ 
as follows: 

THE BRIDGE or TRADE BETWEEN THE East 4 
WEST, A SPEECH BY EUGENE HOLMAN, Bro 
THE Jara SOCIETY, WaLporr Ar 
HOTEL, New Yorx Crry 
Our meeting here tonight is a very ples 

ant occasion, but not just that alone. 1“ 

is, I believe, also a very significant 

You, Mr. Prime Minister, have come seeking 

ways to better the relationships between 

part of the world and ours. That is an 
which we, in our part of the world, 
greatly desire. This is so because we, 


you, know that a growing relationship be- 
į 
' 


tween the East and the West will work to o 
mutual benefit. 

Can it also be, Mr. Prime Minister, tb 
you are here to help bring to the west coast 
and thus closer to your shores, that gres 
ball club, the Dodgers, so your Tomi 
Giants will have easier access to a repes 
victory? If this Is one of the national 85° 
pirations you hope to achieve while visit 
us, it is one in which I will take no 
Our common interest in baseball may form 
a tie of lasting friendship which I shall not 
risk by partisan feeling or wager. I 
hope we may see a few games together 
whether they be in Brooklyn, Los Angeles, 
or Tokyo. 

I understand that at the beginning of vo 
visit to the United States, you discussed 
political means of reaching your main goo) 
of closer relationship. The political ares 5 
a vital one, of course. Tonight, however. 
you are in a city which is a symbol of com 
merce and industry. So what I should Us? 
to talk about here are the relationships help” 
ful to trade and and its benefits to bo 
of us. 

Commerce formed the first bond between 
the East and the West. Western expl 
with trade in mind, first disclosed to © 
eyes the magnificent civilizations of the 
A hundred years ago, Commodore pert 
brought us in touch with the ancient cul 
and crafts of Japan. We have learned A 
that 100 years to appreciate your ancle? 
heritage of culture. Differing from ours 1 
many respects, it has contributed to the be 
terment of civilization. We appreciate 70 
art in its many brilliant forms. We renli 
that the Japanese people have one of we 
highest literacy rates in the world and eres 
capacity for education in the sciences 49. 
technology. We have witnessed your 
sacrifice. We are aware of your democrat? 
and stable government. We recognize w 
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You a great potential for bringin 
g the East 
to a modern, workable arrangement with 


the West. 
Peace like all great nations, has needs 
hopes, as well as cultural and material 
ae Probably your greatest present need 
improve your world trade position and 
. er develop your already industrialized 
Uni omy. In the century just past, the 
ted States and Japan have experienced 
in pg as well as some disappointments 
now commercial dealings. I believe we are 
in a period of progress. Certainly, the 
Stat of the last 10 years of Japanese - United 
es relations has been marked by increas- 
Sena ne firmly based on treaties, 
iness, and the achievement of mutual 


te our common desire is to achieve even 
relationships, not alone between our- 
Bares but between all Asia and the many 
this aie of the Western World. We seek 
and im the knowledge that the technology 
an, vestment capital of the West can en- 
ce our trade relationships to our mutual 
key see gain. This, in my opinion, is the 
world peace. 
Over free Asia today we see examples 
2 economic development necessary for ue 
In E ent of human desires. For instance: 
electri urma there is underway an ambitious 
In © power program; 
Cambodia increasing rubber and rice 
Port te en. and the building of a modern 
to give the nation free access to the sea; 
tool India fertilizer, aircraft and machine 
Plants are rising, along with the great 
— Dam which will irrigate Punjab and 
th de needed electric power; 
niy janailand the Chainat Dam will eventu- 
in gate two and a quarter million acres; 
tale Indonesia there are plans for a large- 
ducti irrigation program, increased oil pro- 
on and manufacture of chemical ferti- 
Uizers; and 
aan the Philippines modern plants are being 
up. tructed and the search for oll stepped 
cone Advances made by Japan are, of 
are de, familiar to you. But we in the West 
output ticularly impressed by the booming 
Worla of your industrial plant, by your 
leadership in shipbuilding, by the 
Your <4 in your motor vehicle production and 
high, ans for modernization of the Japanese 
8 Significant, too, are the 
are taking to generate electricit 
2 fuel, s z 
Vāllability of energy, of course, is the 
met expanding commerce, industry, and 
but g Free Asia today accounts for 
Percent of the free world’s total energy 


co) 
is Mort en. Yet the area's use of energy 
can be g steadily ahead. An upward trend 

In this pic- 


t expected to continue. 
wre of increasing energy consumption, all 
examp Sources have their place. Oil, for 
total 5 now makes up 32 percent of the 
until It ts consumption is expected to grow 
the en Will account for 40 percent of all 
now. ertzy used in free Asia 10 years from 
nom stress I place upon energy is not due 
I work the fact that the company for which 
It is Fai & supplier of this vital element, 
Ship ee that there is a close relation - 
and its ween a nation’s energy consumption 
Plies of Standard of living. Increasing sup- 
Mercia) erzy Will make possible more com- 
m tres industrial, and agricultural activity 
bring Asia, Such expansion, in turn, will 
larger Ri Peoples of the Asian countries a 
Portuny easure of the comforts and the op- 
4 ae they desire. 

tree Pian can appreciate the situation in 
Was a 25 today. Wnen the United States 

needed Country. it also lacked the capi- 
ital, a 2 for economic development. Cap- 

erm I use to include technical skills 
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and managerial talent as well as financial 
resources, is what moves and organizes hu- 
man and natural resources for the benefit of 
people. In the case of the United States, 
the capital we needed came from the more 
mature economies of Europe, American 
railroads were built and manufacturing in- 
dustries established by investments from 
England, the Netherlands, France, and other 
capital-exporting countries. 

Today many of the nations of free Asia 
stand on the threshold of modern economic 
development. They, too, as did the United 
States, require the investment of skills and 
money which will enlarge their production 
of food; develop local sources of energy: 
build roads, factories, and homes; and bring 
the output of Asian lands into the busy 
markets of the world. 

Whether Western capital will flow in ade- 
quate amounts to free Asia, in preference to 
the many other areas which are bidding for 
its benefits, remains to be seen. The flow 
of capital depends, above all, upon an un- 
derstanding of the realities of what attracts 
investment. 

It is encouraging to know that these reall- 
ties of investment are well recognized in 
Japan. I would, however, like to give you 
two particular assurances in this connection. 

My first assurance is that the people of 
the area where capital is to be put to work 
should understand that no political con- 
trol is intended or implied by the investment. 
Businessmen do not believe in interference 
in the political affairs of the nations in 
which they are guests. The sort of control 
that the investor does desire is to retain 
management of his investment. Such con- 
trol is to the benefit of the host country. 
For the techniques of management brought 
into a country by an investment, which go 
to work there and can be studied and 
adapted by local citizens, are often the most 
beneficial part of the investment. Cer- 
tainly such management control is guar- 
anteed in the United States to foreign 
investors, any of whom can freely do busi- 
ness here. All we ask is the same treatment. 

My second assurance is that an investor 
is not an exploiter, The modern enlightened 
political concepts of the free world make 
economic imperialism impossible, An in- 
vestment is good only if it is mutually bene- 
ficial to the investor and the people of the 
host country. When the proper climate 
exists for capital investment, many benefits 
come to countries where investments are 
made. While the investor expects a return 
on the investment, the additional capital 
generated is plowed back into the host 
country to underwrite the continuation of 
industrial development. As a concrete 
example of this point, I might mention that 
Jersey Standard’s affiliate which operates in 
free Asia expects, in the 10-year period 
1950-60, to invest about $200 million more 
than it anticipates earning in that same 
period of time. Similar circumstances are 
accepted by the many United States investors 
who at the present time have 833 billion at 
work in countries outside the United States. 

Moreover, the results of such investments 
cannot fully be measured in straight finan- 
cial terms, Particularly with investments 


made to develop energy sources, the manyi 


extra benefits include savings in foreign ex- 
change, sources of inexpensive energy for 
domestic use and profitable export, tax 
revenue from many sources, and the kind of 
economic stimylation which encourages local 
industries to grow. 

It is of great significance, further, to 
realize exactly what is represented by a 
western investment in free Asia. The capl- 
tal put to work by the West is usually 
owned by great numbers of its citizens, 
Each investment represents a broad base 
of ownership. Each is established as an 
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act of commercial faith by many western 
owners. The 9 tank ships now building in 
Japanese yards for Jersey affiliates, for 
example, have each been made possible by 
the savings and the hopes of more than 
400,000 individual owners of our company. 
‘This number represents about half the pop- 
ulation of the city of Kobe, where one of 
the ships is taking shape. If you were to 
add up the numbers of owners represented 
by the many other western investments in 
free Asia, you would find that literally 
millions of people are involved in the im- 
portant job of helping to provide economic 
stimulation there. 

Japan, one of the world's t trad 
has learned at first hand the nomia Sota 
which I have mentioned. It is because of 
this that I believe Japan now has a unique 
opportunity to advance the closer meeting 
of the East and the West. 

Affiliates of our company have been in 
business in Japan since the 1890's. We 
have confidence in your future. We have 
that knowing your future will be based upon 
widely ‘diversified markets and increasing 
production of high-quality goods made pos- 
sible by your ample supply of skilled labor. 
But most important to my mind, we see 
Japan today as an example of the blending 
of many good qualities of the East and West, 
As such, your nation stands as a bridge over 
which can pass, in both directions, the trade 
and ideas needed to bring the two parts 
of the world closer together. Between the 
raw materials and resources of free Asia and 
the techniques and capital of the West lie the 
trading knowledge and the manufacturing 
facilities of Japan. All of these elements 
working together are needed for expanding 
commerce and industry. Japan is a vital 
part of the working-together process, rep- 
resenting what we in the oil business call 
a catalyst—that is something which pro- 
motes beneficial reactions. 

Let me say that American Investors hope 
you will continue your useful, catalytic func- 
tion. The wider trade you seek will be of 
ultimate benefit to the world. Trade is one 
of the main channels of human understand- 
ing and there is much need of that in the 
world today. We are hopeful, too, that your 
neighbors in free Asia may continue to see 
in Japan an example of what wise capital 
investment can accomplish. Let us hope, 
moreover, that they will realize that capital 
can accomplish this only in lands where 
agreements are respected and good will is 
the rule of conduct between the host and 
the guest. 

Finally, I should like to mention an East- 
ern characteristic which impressed me deeply 
in my Asian travels. I believe it can be 
one of the most effective contributions to 
our joint endeavors. I speak of the quality 
of patience. Economic achievement is not 
reached overnight. With your wisdom in 
this respect, you can see through the false 
promises of those who offer economic prog- 
ress as an immediate gift. You will under- 
stand the need to follow the path of eco- 
nomic evolution. You can see, with us, how 
the road of economic evolution is strewn with 
the wrecks of many national hopes. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we welcome you to 
our country. We see a common ground and 
a mutual benefit in the improvement of 
trade relationships. I have spoken frankly 
about the need for understanding of our 
western way of doing business in order that 
the East may have the benefit of our capital 
for industrial development. I know you 
realize I have done so in the desire to help 
reach a common goal. y 

We look to you now in the hope you will 
form that bridge between a free East and a 
free West by which your freedom and ours, 
and the peace and prosperity of the world. 
can be insured. 
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The Case of William S. Girard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial entitled, “Girard Case Footnotes,” 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of July 13, 1957, dealing with the 
case of William S. Girard. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gmarp Case FOOTNOTES 


It is unfortunate that this country’s 
status-of-forces agreement with Japan had 
to be tested with fanfare in our highest 
Court by the cloudy case of William S. 
Girard. 

And we cannot escape the conclusion that 
our Government stumbled at several steps 
in its handling of the case. At times the 
Government's chief argument seemed to be 
that Girard must be turned over for Japanese 
trial because any other course would en- 
danger our relations with Japan. 

This is undoubtedly true but it should 
always have been beside the point. The 
Girard decision had to be a matter of law, 
not one of national prestige. Girard could 
not be delivered to Japan simply to advance 
the cause of United States foreign policy. 

On the basis of law, the Supreme Court 
by an impressive 8 to 0 decision has now up- 
held the Government. It ruled that the 
Defense Department did not violate the Con- 
stitution when it decided to let Japan try 
Girard for manslaughter in the death of a 
Japanese woman, 

But the cloudy aspect of the case and the 
Government's awkward behavior have helped 
arouse a strong reaction against the whole 
status-of-forces system, and not only from 
isolationists and Bricker amendment backers. 
Hotheads in Congress are threatening hasty 
legislation that at best would jeopardize 
relations with allies we need and at worst 
would bring our troops home from overseas 
bases essential to our security. ` 

We trust calmer counsel will eventually 
prevail on Capitol Hill. 

Actually, on the basis of the wording of 
the Status of Forces Treaty, we do not see 
how the Supreme Court could have decided 
otherwise. 

And a second fact which should eventu- 
ally calm the troubled waters is that our 
agreements with other countries for admin- 
istration of justice for our forces stationed 
overseas are working well and with general 
lenleney by host governments for Americans 
in trouble. 

From the date our agreement with Japan 
became effective, October 29, 1953, through 
the year 1956, there were 9,712 alleged 
offenses by United States servicemen against 
Japanese nationals. Japan waived jurisdic- 
tion In all but 329 of these. 

Of the first 265 cases tried by the Japanese, 
only 57 resulted in prison sentences, the 
longest of which was 15 years for murder. 

The United States Army's judge advocate 
general's office in Tokyo has said that in 
many cases the penalties assessed against 
GI's by Japanese courts have been substan- 
tially less than the prisoners would have 
received from American courts. 

“One of the murders committed here by 
an American serviceman was so brutal and 
fo obviously premeditated that I would think 
a court-martial would have given him a 
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life sentence, if it hadn't condemned him 
to death,” an official of this office told the 
New York Times. “He was sentenced to 
only 15 years and is eligible for parole in 5.” 

The Japanese pattern prevalls elsewhere. 
Last year, host governments turned back 
9,614 cases out of a total of 14,394 GI offenses 
subject to their jurisdiction. Time maga- 
zine says that of 4.437 Americans tried in 
foreign courts over a year’s period, only 108 
were imprisoned, 275 were acquitted, 3,876 
got minor fines and reprimands, and 178 
drew sentences which were promptly sus- 
pended. 

Statistics such as these tell the real story 
of the status-of-forces agreeements. They 
should give assurances ef a fair trial for 
William S. Girard. But far more important, 
they should warn against any reckless at- 
tempts to overhaul drastically a system that 
has functioned so well; a system intimately 
tied up to American security, 


Senator Russell’s Name Leads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, all 
of the citizens of Georgia are outspokenly 
proud of their distinguished senior Sen- 
ator [Mr. RusseLL], and the noble fight 
he is making for the preservation of 
constitutional government and individ- 
ual liberty in this Nation. Typical of 
the statements of admiration and grati- 
tude which are being heard throughout 
Georgia is the editorial entitled “Rus- 
SELL’s Name Leads,” which appeared in 
the July 27, 1957, issue of the Savannah, 
Ga., Morning News. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RUuSSELL’s NAME LEADS 


Through all the debate in the United 
States Senate on the so-called civil rights 
bill there has been one name which has 
led all the rest, That name is RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL, that of the senior Senator from 
the sovereign State of Georgia. As leader 
of the opposition to this noxious bill which 
the South's enemies all but succeeded in 
ramming down our throats, Senator RUSSELL 
has proven himself one of the best parlia- 
mentary generals ever to wage a campaign 
on the Senate floor, 

It has also largely been Russztit's work 
and research which have been chiefly respon- 
sible for unmasking this Insidious measure. 
He has, in effect, been the alert detective who 
found the time bomb in the innocent-look- 
ing suitcase. In exposing it he has gone a 
long way toward rendering it harmless. 
Soon, it is to be fervently hoped, the fuse 
will have been drawn and the high explosives 
of racial hate, dissension, and disregard of 
constitutional guaranties rendered com- 
pletely harmless. 

With consummate skill the Georgia Sen- 
ator has master-minded a campaign against 
this hate-inspired bill which has repeatedly 
brought praise even from the bitterest of 
his political foes. His logic has been good, 
his timing has been almost perfect and his 
individual debate has been masterly. Such 
things do not come by accident, 
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The South owes a great debt to Senator 
RUSSELL, of Georgia. Not only in this par- 
ticular piece of legislation but in practically 
everything with southern interests he has 
proven himself an unflinching champion 
of the region that gave him birth. Con- 
vincing in debate, highly skilled in paria- 
mentary procedures and unrelenting in his 
efforts to dig out the real facts underlying 
congressional action and maneuvering he 
has proven a tower of strength to southern 
causes. At the same time that he has given 
so fully of his time and talents to defend- 
ing the South he has also emerged as a na- 
tional figure of no mean prominence. His 
wise counsel is listened to on national and 
international affairs as well as regional ones- 

His long service to his State and Nation 
have brought a great deal of prominence 
and acclaim to Dick Russe... But through 
it all he remains the same unassuming and 
pleasant personality going out of his way to 
please, and listening as patiently to the 
plaintive woes of his humblest constituent as 
to the thunder from the temples of the 
mighty. 


The University of the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTE S KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
year the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., celebrates the centen 
of its founding. It is a unique institution 
in many ways. It has a fascinating his- 
tory and an outstanding concept of edu- 
cation behind its 100 years of service to 
the State of Tennessee and to the Nation- 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article condensed from a series on this 
historical university, originally written 
by Louise Davis, and published in the 
Nashville Tennessean Magazine. 

There being no object, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 45 
follows: 

THe UNIVERSITY or THE SOUTH 


The builders of the University of the South 
were men of vision. They saw in the schoo 
that they had constructed atop a 2,000-foot 
mountain a center of learning to rival Har- 
vard and Yale. They sought more than & 
college, they saw in Sewanee an American 
Oxford which would be a focus of cultural 
activity for the Southern States. But they 
never wanted to lose their concept of thé 
importance of the individual. Thus, from 
the first, they never wavered in their purpose 
to furnish the truest men. 

On July 4, 1857, the first meeting of the 
university’s trustees was held atop that 
mountain. Bishop James H. Otey spoke of 
the plans for the Oxfordian school. He called 
it “the greatest center of learning in the 
South.“ 

Ot the threatening War Between the States, 
he said, “We contemplate no strife, save ® 
generous rivalry with our brethren, as tO 
who shall furnish to this great Republic the 
truest men, the truest Christians, and the 
truest patriots.” 

Great hope was mixed in the mortar that 
fastened the Tennessee marble cornerstone 
that fall of 1860. But 4 years later the fury 
and bitterness of the Civil War had blow? 
to bits the beautiful 6-ton stone. Every 
trace of the university was destroyed: every 
building was leveled, even Sewanee’s first 
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Permanent hall, modeled on massive lines 
not unlike that of the Capitol at Washington. 

There was nothing but ashes left on the 
10,000-acre tract when the war ended. The 
Southern dioceses of the Episcopal Church 
that had pledged the rich endowment of the 
University were bankrupt. The money 
Promised 10 years before belonged to men 
Who lay dead on the battlefields. If class- 
Work were not in progress by 1869, the uni- 
Versity's land would revert to its original 
Owners. Conceived in southern prosperity, 
the university now existed on worthless 
Paper. 

Despite these nearly insurmountable ob- 
Stacles, Bishop Charles Todd Quintard un- 
Gertook the task of renewing the university's 
dream. With his unceasing enthusiasm he 
Won the churches of the North and the 
Church of England as well to-his cause. 
Through his efforts, generous gifts of money, 
Supplies, and books enabled the school to 
Make its deadline. When 9 students en- 
rolled for the first session in the fall of 
1868; the University of the South became a 
reality. 

Tt became the only university entirely 
Owned and operated by the Episcopal Church 
in America, and it is one of the few church- 
Owned colleges in the country that has es- 
Caped the rebellion against church control 
during the last 50 years. But it was never 
Tequired that faculty members or students 
belong to the Episcopal Church. 

The little island of learning high on 
the mountaintop grew and prospered, free 

the distractions of town and city life. 
From the first it was peopled by a close- 
knit group of idealists who never lost sight 
ot the need for molding the truest men. 
Even today, the faculty of 60 averages less 
than 10 students to the class, so that each 
man may get the benefit of individual con- 
tact and assistance. No question is dis- 
Couraged, no pomt of view declared unde- 
batable, no idea made incapable of being 
Challenged. It is part of Sewanee’s pro- 
gram of encouraging new and complete un- 
derstanding of each problem. 

The vice chancellor of the university, Dr. 
Edward McCrady, expressed this view: “It 
Would be a great tragedy if it were no longer 
Possible for anybody to get a homemade, 
Personalized education anywhere. The most 
effective teaching is in a two-way, personal 
encounter.” It is this personal experience 
that remains the hallmark of Sewanee teach- 
ing and campus life. 

Thus the ideal of individuality is given 
Prime emphasis. The feeling of being one 
ot a compact and single-minded community 
is emphasized both in the classroom and in 
Outside activities. The unique honor sys- 
tem, in force since 1870, has gained the re- 
Spect and pride of every generation of stu- 
dents. They feel, to a man, that they be- 
come more responsible students and thus 
citizens when their own Integrity is exposed 
to the faith of their instructors and their 
fellows. 

The students of the University of the 
South have become accustomed to the hon- 
Ors gleaned by the 340 graduates of their 
Seminary who haye become bishops. They 
are accustomed to the influence that editors, 
Writers, college presidents, and business ty- 
Coons graduate from the university have on 
World affairs. 

In the brief period when Sewanee had a 
Medical school it turned out graduates like 
Dr. Cary Grayson, personal physician to 
Woodrow Wilson, and Maj, Gen. William C. 
Gorgas, conquerer of yellow fever at Panama, 

In the brief years that Sewanee had a law 
School, it turned out distinguished lawyers, 
Judges, professors of law. But the students 
who receive their bachelor's degree in arts 
and sciences are so intent on graduate work 
in other institutions that oniy 10 of this 
Year's seniors are interested in getting jobs. 

Out of the constant exchange of ideas 


t 
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comes something so sound, so creative, that 
Sewanee graduates win more scholastic hon- 
ors than any other university its size. In 
a survey by the Chicago Tribune a few weeks 
ago, Sewanee was ranked eighth in the Na- 
tion in scholastic attainment, outranking 
Dartmouth, Washington and Lee, and scores 
of universities many times its size. 

Sewanee’s graduates have won more 
Rhodes scholarships than any other college 
its size, and have captured so many honors 
in the scholastic world that ín every repu- 
table rating it is ranked in the top 1 per- 
cent in the Nation. “Some schools have got 
te remain small to provide the best oppor- 
tunity,” says Vice Chancellor McGrady. 
“Every survey has put us No. 1 in the 
South, in the top 1 percent of the Nation. 
We are a quality institution. I don't believe 
we can do that kind of work if we get much 
bigger.” 

But not yet has the university attained 
the splendor envisioned by its founders more 
than a century ago. As one professor put 
it, “Sewanee is not yet at the top of the top 
1 percent,” and no less a grasp on the wis- 
dom of the ages will furnish the truest 
men, 

In this centennial year of the birth of a 
great institution, we may express the hope 
that the magnificient institution that is the 
University of the South will soon attain its 
dream of being at the top of the top, and 
that it will continue to provide the truest 
men through its matchless system of ef- 
fective and intelligent personal teaching. 


Crude Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial which appeared 
in the Boston Herald on July 29, 1957. 

I was deeply disturbed at the an- 
nouncement on Monday that the Presi- 
dent had directed a 10 percent reduction 
in crude oil imports. I, like many of my 
colleagues, am fearful that this restric- 
tion will impose shortages and higher 
prices on consumers of petroleum prod- 
ucts, both industrial and domestic. Such 
an effect would be disastrous to users in 
New England, and could not be tolerated 
in connection with this vital commodity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Too Muck On? 

Congressional spokesmen for the domestic 
oll industry are again yammering for re- 
strictions on crude oil imports. 

Six months ago the United States oil in- 
dustry was riding high. The closing of the 
Suez Canal had created a world shortage of 
oll, and production here had been stepped 
up to meet the demand. But today the 
situation is reversed. Mid East oil is fow- 
ing again, and American producers are not 
only being pushed out of the European mar- 
ket but also out of their markets at home, 
Crude oil imports (mostly from South Amer- 
ica) reached a new high in June, and do- 
mestic production has had to be cut back 
a 


gain. 

This has naturally caused great concern 
among so-called independent producers who 
have no stake in foreign oll, Tremendous 
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pressure Is being brought to bear on the 
national Government to ball them out. 

The local producers deserve sympathy in 
their predicament, but the Government 
should consider long and carefully before ac- 
ceding to their pleas for a quota or tariff 
on crude imports. Such a move would, of 
course, solve their problem, but it would do 
so at the expense of consumers throughout 
the United States, who would be compelled 
to pay a higher price for oll. It would also 
allenate the friendly nations that now ex- 
port to us. And it would grossly discrimi- 
nate against American companies that have 
invested in the discovery and development 
of overseas oll reserves. ; 

The President now has a special Cabinet’ 
Committee studying the matter as a result 
of a finding of the office of Defense Mobilt- 
zation that excessive oil imports were jeopar- 
dizing national security. Its delay in re- 
porting is doubtless an indication of the 
many complications involved. 

The defense argument is particularly puz- 
zling. The local oll people argue that pro- 
tection should be granted in order to en- 
courage the search for new ofl reserves and 
keep the industry strong in case of war. 
But what of the search for reserves outside 
the United States (which under present con- 
ditions is much more promising)? Is that 
to be discouraged? And just how does it 
help America's defensive position to use up 
dwindling oil reserves in times of peace? 

If the independent producers can't com- 
pete in the open market and if it is de- 
termined that they must be bailed out, then 
help should be given in the form of a direct 
subsidy, not through some indirect aid 
which does more harm to others than good 
to the oil men. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act of 1955 the President undoubtedly has 
the power to apply either quota or tariff re- 
lief. But he is not obliged to do so. And 
he should not, if he can find any other 
solution to the problem of too much—and 
too cheap—oll, ; 


Americans Enjoy Increasing Health, but 
Still More Can Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American people are enjoying ever-im- 
proved health. . 

THINKING—KEY TO GOOD HEALTH 


It is my own deep spiritual belief that 
we were all meant to have abundant 
health. 

It is my own belief that the words of 
the Good Book hold the key to a man’s 
well-being: 

As a man thinketh in heart, so is he. 


More and more, we are coming to 
understand the operation of the spiritual 
laws which govern so much of what we 
had formerly believed were merely so- 
called physical problems of health. 

In my judgment, however, in the years 
up ahead, we will learn still more of, 
how to master our own thinking, so that ` 
we enjoy the radiant health which we 
were meant to have. 

I was interested to note in an issue 
hot so long ago of the Wisconsin Agri- 
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culturist and Farmer a fine article con- 
cerning the numerous reasons for ever 
improved health enjoyed by the people 
of my State. 

I ask unanimous consent that. this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN FOLKS HEALTHIER 


The health picture in Wisconsin last year 
had many bright spots, but there are still 
some improvements to be made in the over- 
all health field. 

Looking at the bright side first, we can 
Ust several things which have accounted for 
better health of Wisconsin residents. In- 
cluded are: 

1. More mothers are living through child- 
birth than ever before. 

2. The lives of our babies are safer. Im- 
munization against diseases, including polio, 
gives them a better chance to survive, 

FLUORIDATION CUTS TOOTH DECAY 


3. Fluoridation of public water supplies is 
definitely helping to protect teeth against 
decay. 

4. Better understanding of food needs 
helps us to get our children off to the right 
start toward a healthy life. 

5. More of us are living longer. Ten per- 
cent of Wisconsin residents were over 65 
years old in 1956. 

6. Early diagnosis and treatment provides 
hopeful answers for the problems of cancer, 
heart disease, tuberculosis and diabetes. 
Tuberculosis, especially, if discovered early 
can be kept in check. Only a few years ago 
it was a leading cause of death, 

7. Stepped-up research is finding many 
Ways to prevent and cure diseases. 

8. Most of us, young and old, have a safer 
living than ever before because of such 
things as improved housing and safe drink- 
ing water. 

But some dark spots still remain in the 
health picture. 

HEALTH OF OLDER PEOPLE A PROBLEM 


Because we are living longer doesn't mean 
We are fully enjoying those years in good 
health. In too many instances older people 
suffer from long-term illnesses. 

The problem of our older citizens is be- 
coming more important as the age span in- 
creases. Much work needs to be done in this 
field. We must see that the aged not only 
remain in good health but also have the nec- 
essary activities to occupy their time. 

And a great many aliments are not found 
early enough for successful treatment. 

physical examinations will help de- 
tect any such allments early. 

Accidents both on the highway and in the 
home claim many lives and are responsible 
for a large number of injuries every day. 

Unfortunately 35 percent of the people in 
our State don't have the services ‘of a Tull- 
time local health department available to 
them. 

We must work to overcome these dark 
spots. 


t 


Dixie Views on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 


Monday, July 15, there appeared on the 
editorial page of the Valley Times, of 
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Hollywood, Calif., an article entitled 
“Dixie Views on Civil Rights.” The 
article was written by Mr. George Todt. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Hollywood Valley Times (Calif.) 

of July 15, 1957] 
Dixie Views on CIVIL RIGHTS 


(By George Todt) 

“To pity distress is but human; to relieve 
it is Godlike’—Horace Mann, Lectures on 
Education. 

Is it true what they say about Dixie? That 
southerners fall to appreciate the benefit of 
enlightened compulsory brotherhood? That 
they refuse to endorse wholeheartedly the 
surprising social legislation of a Supreme 
Court which relied upon Socialist and Com- 
munist Front authorities in its controversial 
Brown versus Education integration decision 
in 1954? Or that the South objects to the 
new social order backed up by Federal bay- 
onets? 

It is quite true. And the Senators from 
below the Mason-Dixon line are in it for a 
real fight on this proposed civil-rights legis- 
lation. Could be that this is the congres- 
sional battle of the century. 

Some of the best men in the Senate are 
to be found on each side, The bill has been 
championed in the opening stages by Cali- 
fornia's great Senator WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
and also Vice President RICHARD NIXON, an 
able ex-Senator, who presides over the upper 
Chamber. Both men are topnotch Repub- 
licans, each a possible presidential candi- 
date in 1960. Arrayed against them is an- 
other very fine man, a Democratic champion 
of his section, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
of Georgia. He is chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and one of the most re- 
spected and sincere legislators in the Nation's 
history. How do you pick between men like 
these? 

The answer, you can’t. The issue will 
have to be settled, if it is to be settled fairly, 
upon its merits alone—and without recourse 
to political favoritism, emotionalism, or 
hysteria. And we must forever bear in mind 
that two wrongs never add up to a single 
right. 

What is right In this instance? Who is 
at fault here? In which direction lies the 
correct solution? These are questions we 
must ask ourselves with soul-searching analy- 
sis. The first thing we ought to do is cast 
aside preconceived notions. 

To read many newspapers, especially those 
which emanate out of New York City, one 
might be pardoned for thinking that the 
southern people were totally at fault—all 
of them Intolerant, bigoted, and reaction- 
ary In the darkest meaning of the term. 
Actually, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I lived in Texas, Mississippi, and 
Virginia as a student and soldier for several 
years. My opinion of these fine people was 
formed from first-hand acquaintance. In 
my book it would be hard to surpass them 
anywhere when it comes to patriotic devo- 
tion to American ideals and principles, 
And during my 3 years in the South I never 
saw a single incident of rudeness or violence 
between whites and blacks. 

On the contrary, I witnessed everywhere 
I went nothing except respect and affection 
displayed between the races. And it came 
from the heart, too. Every southern family 
I knew had its history and traditions filled 
with loving care and associations with mem- 
bers of the Negro people. Certainly the 
latter prized the affectionate regard in which 
they were held by white southerners. I felt 
that tremendous strides had been made on 
a voluntary basis between the two races— 
so much so that it surprised me. For I had 
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heard the most vicious propaganda against 
the South before I went there and saw for 
myself. 

I quickly learned there was a huge gulf 
between fact and fiction. Who doesn't? 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Knoxville Journal, & 
newspaper edited by the chairman of the 
Republican Party in Tennessee, and one 
of the strongest voices for Republicism 
in the South. I seldom find myself in 
agreement with the editorial policy of 
the Knoxville Journal, but this is indeed 
a thoughtful editorial on the pending 
civil rights bill, and I trust in the 
analysis, when the Senate has comple 
its debate, it will prove to have been 
prophetic. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 
[From the Knoxville Journal of July 2” 

1957] 
Senate Is Wr. on Way ro PassacE OF 
RIGHTS BILL ACCEPTABLE TO COUNTRY 


The Senate in on the way to enacting u 
sensible civil-rights bill, as the reader knows 
who has been following the day-to-day de- 
bate on the question. 

This week a majority of the Senate dis- 
posed of the portion of section 3 w: 
was based on reconstruction days’ poweri 
which many thought would have enabled a 
national administration to enforce civil 
rights at bayonet point. Of course such 
powers would never have been used by any 
President, but there was no reason to have 
them in the bill in the first place. In addi- 
tion, there was removed from the House ver 
sion of the bill provisions which applied to 
rights other than voting, so that now the 
legislation can be properly referred to as & 
voting rights bill rather than by the broader 
term of civil rights. 

In some parts of the country, and es- 
pecially in parts of the South, there is of 
course objection to any legislation along the 
lines of that under discussion. It is difi- 
cult, though, to see how any legislation di- 
rected toward the safeguarding of the right 
to vote can be justifiably opposed, Under 
our Constitution the right of franchise cer- 
tainly is the one which is on the top rung 
of the ladder; without it, none of the other 
rights of any citizen are safe because it 18 
only through the franchise that such rights 
can be protected. 

It appears there Is only one remaining big 
obstacle in the way of the bill, the House- 
approved provision to the effect that a judge 
can try violators of the new law for con- 
tempt and then proceed to assign penalties - 
without giving the defendant a jury trial- 
We predict that an amendment providing 
for jury trials will be included in the bill 
when finally passed, because it seems 
that otherwise this session of Congress will 
filibuster to a close. 

Those who are supporting the House bill 
in its present form charge that southern 
juries will never convict, no matter how 
gross a violation of voting rights may be 
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Committed. We disagree vigorously with 
that position which is in fact a refiection 
Upon the character of all white southerners. 
utation of this kind of charge is provided 
the record, as recently as this week, in 

the verdict brought in by an east Tennessee 
Jury in the Clinton case. While that verdict 
Concerned itself directly with a question of 
law and order, the overtones of race preju- 
dice were strong enough to have made them- 
Selves felt if the jury had not been deter- 
Mined to do its sworn duty. We have con- 
fidence that other southern juries will like- 
ey live up to their obligations under the 

W. 


With the provision for jury trials included, 
lt seems to us the Congress will have en- 
&cted a law which will command support and 
Tespect from a major part of the national 
Citizenship. That is about all that any law 
Can ever do, 

It is to be devoutly hoped that the Senate 

agree on a version of the-civil rights law 
Without undue delay so that Congress can 
get some other important and necessary 
legislation through the hopper before this 
Session closes, 


The Natural Gas Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a statement of Arthur K. Lee, 
Chairman of the board, United Cities 
Utilities Co., entitled “Unfair Treatment 
2 22 Million Natural Gas Consumers.” 
Wish to call the attention of the Mem- 
rs of the Congress to this statement, 
fuse I feel it sets forth data and facts 
relative to the natural gas situation 
A is of such great importance to the 
ti ns of our Nation at the present 
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ram TREATMENT or 22 MILLION NATURAL 
Gas CONSUMERS 


In 1955, I addressed several letters to all 
Fu rs of Congress opposing the Harris- 
lbright bill. I believe the statements and 
ictions contained therein can now be 
Considered conservative. 
now propose to prove that domestic con- 
ers are paying much of the cost of pur- 
ral ng, transporting, and distributing natu- 
4 Eas to industrial users. This is being 
¢complished by the use of a two part charge 
Y Pipelines and is forced upon many dis- 
butors in an effort to minimize their over- 
gas purchase cost. A detailed table of 
division of the consumers’ dollar between 
a Ucer, pipeline, and distributor for each 
ass Of service is attached hereto. 
„ The two part rate was invented by pipe- 
ee in the late twenties when there was 
tle market for gas, and in fact, much was 
Ge wasted into the air for that reason. 
8 economic conditions and especially 
aie gas economics have changed radi- 
bo y since that time. Burning of gas for 
iler fuel is wasteful and should be stopped. 
à two part rate has outlived Its usefulness 
then must go unless 22 million domestic— 
dential and commercial—consumers are 
Sani g to continue an already large and 
inn diy increasing subsidy to industrial users 
Order to compete with the use of powdered 
tn on a dollar-and-cents basis, which is 
» Only basis upon which fuel is purchased 
or boiler and similar inferior uses. 
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A short explanation of the two part rate 
is first in order. One part supposedly covers 
the sale of the gas itself and is designated 
the “commodity” rate. The other presum- 
ably represents only the cost of the use of 
the line and Is designated the “demand” 
charge. It is a monthly minimum charge 
determined by multiplying the maximum 
thousand cubic feet of gas delivered during 
any day of the entire year by a definite charge 
per thousand cubic feet set forth in the rate 
schedule. As the maximum use takes place 
during the winter months for residential and 
other space heating, it is the domestic— 
residential and commercial—customer who 
pays this charge. The claim is made by the 
pipelines that cheap summer sales are neces- 

in order to keep their lines operating at 
full capacity the year around, even though 
the summer gas does not pay its part of the 
total cost expense. My study during recent 
weeks convinces me this is not true, and 
when you analyze the figures which I submit 
later in this article, I believe you also will 
be convinced. The two part rate may have 
had its advantages in load building while 
there was an abunddhce of gas of little or 
no field value, but it must be prohibited and 
a straight commodity rate only substituted 
for three reasons: 

1. To stop ever-increasing subsidization of 
the industrial use of gas by domestic con- 
sumers. 

2. To restore industrial competition with 
coal and other fuels; and 

3. To conserve for domestic use a large 
proportion of the gas now used for boiler 
fuel and other inferior uses. 

FPC release No. 9197 G-4649 for the year 
ending March 1957 shows cost of gas pur- 
chased by interstate pipelines to be $0.149 
(March alone $0.152) per thousand cubic feet 
as against an average, per Gas Facts, annual 
statistical publication of the American Gas 
Association, in 1954 of 60.101, an increase 
in 3 years of nearly $0.05. As 50 percent of 
the gas is largely purchased under old con- 
tracts for less than $0.149, it is quite evident 
that new contract prices, escalations and re- 
negotiations are spiraling the average upward 
with increasing rapidity. 

Last week FPC bowed to the demand of 
4 large oll company producers for a $0.22 
to $0.35 price on the ground that the gas 
was needed for interstate customers. The 
threat used by the companies was that they 
would start negotiation for local sale. Sale 
to interstate lines is the only practical mar- 
ket available and a price much lower than 
$0.22 for delivery in the Gulf of Mexico 
would certainly be needed to move large 
industry away from powdered coal territory. 

It is claimed that this $0.22 to $0.35 price 
will not trigger costs of gas on the mainland 
under escalator clauses. This may be true, I 
don't know. But there is little doubt that if 
the Harris bill is passed reasonable market 
price on the mainland will not be less than 
reasonable market price several miles in the 
Gulf. 

In recent rate increases applications by 
large pipelines all or nearly all the increase 
is to be applied to the demand charge. De- 
spite the fact that proper division of costs by 
pipeline companies should include cost of 
gas purchased in the commodity part of any 
two part rate, these companies have chosen 
to add those and other increases in costs to 
the demand (residential consumer) part of 
the rate schedule. One application for in- 
stance, says: 

“It is the considered judgment of manage- 
ment that the commodity charges should not 
be increased at this time in order that a 
favorable position be maintained for off- 
peak loads." 

This practice transforms a $0.05 increase in 
field price to $0.15 for the one-third sold to 
the domestic consumer. The $0.22 purchase 
just approved is a $0.12 increase from the 
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1954 average price and the increase cost of 
gas for sale to domestic consumers will be 
roughly $0.36 per thousand cubic feet. And 
the figures on page 6 of my statement of 
October 14, 1955, showing an annual in- 
creased cost to consumers of over $800 million 
if field prices were raised to $0.25, are 
perilously near becoming a reality in much 
less time than I anticipated. If you will 
multiply present known recoverable reserves 
of 237,000,000,000 thousand cubic feet by 
$0.12, you will find inventory value of these 
reserves, at the prices in this contract, have 
increased over $28 billion. 

This one contract covers a reserve esti- 
mated at as high as 6 billion thousand cubic 
feet of gas. Convert that to dollars at a little 
less than average price and you have $1,500 
million. It is well known that wells drilled 
in the gulf cost immense sums. I under- 
stand they may average $5 million per well. 
Presume that 10 wells are drilled before a 
sufficient safe flow is reached to begin initial 
deliveries. Increasing deliveries should pay 
all additional drilling and operation costs. 
If an investment of $50 million or even $100 
million will return $1,500 million over a term 
of 20 years, would you call that a fair profit 
or a reasonable market profit? Quite a con- 
solation prize to draw in a search for oil, 
especially when the price is doubled by a 
poker bluff and an added 27% percent 
income tax discount. 

The purchaser of this gas is Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co, It supplies perhaps 2 mil- 
mion consumers, probably over half of them 
in New York or New England. Over a period 
of years that means $750 for each and every 
consumer for gas under this 1 contract, and 
the New York and New England consumer 
will pay 2 or 3 times the added cost allo- 
cated to “demand” in the short distance 
zone, because that charge is based upon 
pipeline usage in proportion to distance, by 
zones, from the field. 

The entire contract may, however, be in- 
validated if the Harris bill is not passed. If 
a two part rate is prohibited by Congress, 
this and other reserves will be looking for a 
market for many years at about half this 
contract price. e 

The FPC release referred to shows that 
the pipelines during the year ending March 
31, 1957, sold all gas carried (including direct 
sales) for $0.273 per thousand cubic feet. As 
the purchase price averaged 60.149, the aver- 
age carrying charge must have been 60.124. 
Before me I have the rate card of one of the 
largest pipelines, showing a commodity 
charge in a zone near the field of $0.13 per 
thousand cubic feet, increasing by zones to 
$0.243 at terminus. The “demand” charge, 
also increasing by zones, runs from $1.30 to 
$3.09. Applications for increase are now 
pending by this company and several others, 
but I think it is fair to say that during the 
past year, the average charge by all pipelines 
for commodity has been not less than $0.20 
and the average demand charge not less than 
$2. As the pipeline is paying $0.15 for the 
gas and selling it to the distributor for 
industrial use for only the $0.20 commodity 
charge, it follows that it only grosses $0.05 
to $0.06 per thousand cubic feet on inter- 
ruptible industrial sales ($0.075 on average 
direct sales, which, by the way, should be 
brought under FPC control and caused to 
pay the same commodity price) as against an 
average gross of $0.124. The utility distribu- 
tor Is compelled through the increased de- 
mand charge to make up this average. Ho 
tries to sell the 80.20 gas to interruptible 
consumers for all they will pay, but must 
pass most of it along to his domestic 
customers. 

Presuming that the proportion of gas used 
as between domestic consumers on the ons 
hand and industrial on the other is roughly 
the same today as it was in 1955 (less than 
one-third to domestic customers and more 
than two-thirds to industrial, including di- 
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rect sales) my calculation Indicates that 
during the year ending March 1957 pipelines 
charged only $0.05 to $0.06 per thousand 
cubic feet for carrying industrial gas and 
$0.21 to $0.22 for domestic gas. This difer- 
ential will rapidly increase if pipelines are 
allowed to allocate future increases to resi- 
dential users only, and that is the reason I 
state above that the new $0.12 increase will 
cost the domestic consumer at least $0.36. 

Thus far I have discussed the country- 
wide average operation of the two-part rate 
as between domestic and industrial uses. 
It has an even greater impact as between 
large cities and integrated gas systems on 
the one hand and smaller nonindustrial 
cities on the other. The city containing 
large industries, plus perhaps local supply 
and/or storage may be able (by selling dur- 
ing the summer, fall, and spring cheap inter- 
ruptible) to purchase the same amount each 
day throughout the year, It is then rated 
as having a 100 percent load factor. But in 
a large proportion of cities neither indus- 
trial sales, local supply or storage facilities 
are available. This results in a load factor 
as low as 30 percent or 40 percent in such 
cities. On the rate card mentioned above, 
I find that gas at a 40 percent load factor 
would cost per average thousand cubic feet, 
144 percent of the cost in a 100 percent load 
factor town. But if the distributor can buy 
his gas on a 100 percent load factor basis, 
his overall cost would be the same as a flat 
commodity charge. 

There are 2 ways for a large city to 
achieve a 100 percent load factor. The 2 
companies serving Chicago and vicinity sell 
over 75 percent of all gas sold by utilities 
in Illinois. They sold in 1956 roughiy 50 
percent of their gas for domestic and similar 
uses at around $1.08 per thousand cubic feet, 
16 percent to firm industrial users at around 
$0.60 per thousand cubic feet and the bal- 
ance of 34 percent to interruptible indus- 
trials at $0.275. Their overall gas cost was 
thus reduced to the equivalent of a straight 
commodity rate. The pipeline subsidiaries 
of Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. of Chicago 
have applications pending to increase their 
rates but in order to avoid any considerable 
increase of cost to the industrials which 
would cause them to begin using coal, prac- 
tically the entire increase is charged to de- 
mand. Peoples alone used last year over 120,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet and as the field price 
has increased $0.05 since 1954, Chicago gas 
must have cost the pipelines an increase 
of $6 million. Peoples on July 1, 1957, was 
compelled, because of increased gas and 
labor costs, to request a rate increase of 
$11,480,000. If this increase is granted, 
$200,000 plus small automatic adjustments, 
will be paid by large industrial customers 
and over $11 million by other customers. 
That means interruptible industrial rates 
will be increased $0.0125 per thousand cubic 
feet and other rates an average of $0,084. 
The increase for small residential use, ac- 
cording to company announcement, will be 
$0.20. 

New York City and vicinity achieves a 
100 percent load factor purchasing power in 
another way. The distributors there had 
established distribution of artificial gas 
mixed with local natural gas at high prices 
before long line gas arrived. The 20 percent 
of their gas sold to industry in 1955 for 
superior (not interruptible) uses paid $0.78 
per thousand cubic feet, and local produc- 
tion and storage facilities are used to achieve 
a 100 percent load factor. General use of 
gas for residential space heating is discour- 
aged by the high prices necessary for small 
deliveries. The higher price of interstate 
gas, because of increased distance from the 
field, also enters into this. The domestic 
rate averaged $1.47 in the State of New York 
and as a result the average domestic cus- 
tomer used only about 50,000 cubic feet per 
annum as against 98,000 cubic feet in Ilinois 
and 162,000 cubic feet in Ohio, where do- 
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mestic gas sold for an average of $0.65. Be- 
cause these conditions make it possible to 
purchase that portion of their gas needed 
from interstate lines on a 100 percent load 
factor basis, giving them a favored position 
as between distributors, officers of Brooklyn 
Union, Consolidated and Consolidated Edi- 
son have been active in promoting and 
testifying in favor of the present Harris bill. 

Now let’s explore the claimed gas short- 
age. I admit that there is a refusal of large 
and small producers to commit their gas 
to contract, because they expect pipelines 
by use of thé two-part rate to continue 
to transfer all additional costs to the do- 
mestic consumer. 

The annual report of the committee of 
American Gas Association shows reserves at 
December 31. 1956, as 237,000,000,000,000 
thousand cubic feet, and production for the 
year of 10,900. This would seem to indicate 
that without finding additional gas we have 
a reserve which will last 22 years at present 
usage. 

But this “production” item is a misnomer. 
It consists partly of production but chiefly 
withdraw from reserves. It is true that 
new reserves are being created in increasing 
quantities and that the known recoverable 
reserve has increased every year since figures 
have: been compiled, but the production as 
used In these reports is a figure governed 
by the amount of gas which can be sold 
through pipelines and utility facilities dur- 
ing the year under consideration, 

Here is the way it is built up: 

1. Much gas is produced in oilfields. This 
is truly, both from discovery and oil use, 
a byproduct. It was formerly largely fared— 
that is, burned—in order to prevent its 
interference with the production of oil. 
Then it was found that. it had a valuable 
use in the fleld in repressuring the oil wells, 
and repeated use of the same gas, cycling, 
became common. Not all oilfield gas is 
needed for this use. In 1954 oil wells pro- 
duced 3,500,000,000,000 thousand cubic feet 
and used one thousand five hundred for 
repressuring. There were 700,000,000, 000 
thousand cubic feet wasted and lost and 
one thousand five hundred used in the field 
for drilling, pumping, etc. Part of the waste 
and field use took place in gas well opera- 
tions, but I think it is fair to say that of the 
two thousand two hundred so used at least 
one thousand five hundred was consumed in 
the oilfields themselves. Thus we see that 
while some oilfields contributed consider- 
ably to gas production, as a whole their con- 
tribution was probably less than 7 percent 
of the entire marketed production of 7,000,- 
000,000,000 thousand cubic feet that year. 
And I am sure that olifield production per- 
centages remain relatively the same today. 

But this 7 percent must be disposed of. 
There is no storage for it and most States 
as a matter of conservation, will not now 
allow it to be wasted. 

This approximately 500,000,000,000 thou- 
sand cubic feet is the first item entering into 
production. 

2. According to the statement attached 
hereto, 26 percent of all interstate ship- 
ments or a little less than 2,000,000,000,000 
thousand cubic feet must be purchased by 
pipelines for the use of 22 million domestic 
consumers and 500 for commercial users. 
That means that after using the saved gas 
from oil wells, 2,000 billions had to be taken 
from new wells or present reserves to take 
care of residential and commercial cus- 
tomers. 

3. The 1955 loss and waste exceeded 2,500,- 
000,000,000 thousand cubic feet and assum- 
ing a proportional increase in 1956, must 
have reached 2.900, 000. 000. 000 thousand 
cubic feet. Deducting this figure from the 
10,900 production of 1956, we find that mar- 
keted “production” may have reached 8,100,- 
000,000,000 thousand cubic feet; 7,367 bil- 
lion were shipped through interstate lines in 
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the calendar year and the lines were kept 
full by selling around 5,000,000,000,000 
thousand cubic feet to direct customers and 
utilities at low prices. Evidently around 
600,000,000,000 thousand cubic feet were sold 
intrastate through other than interstate 
lines. 

We, therefore, see that production“ 85 
used simply means the amount of gas wh! 
can be marketed at a low figure, subsidized bY 
higher priced sales to domestic consumer. 

Sale of industrial gas is comparable to the 
farm subsidy; 22 million residential gas 
consumers are paying through distributors 
and pipelines a subsidy similar to that 
on farm products by the consuming pub 
through our Government. In the case of 
farms it may be justified, but there is d 
justice for the small consumer to be f 
to subsidize gas purchases for large and 
profitable companies. Furthermore, farm 
products are replaceable, while gas, abund- 
ant for many years, is irreplaceable. 

A portion of the 7,500,000,000,000 thousand 
cubic feet of gas shipped through interstate 
lines is sold through utilities in the States 
where produced. The nearly 1,500,000,000, 
thousand cubic feet so sold for industrial 
purposes in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma in 1955 by utilities gross less than 
$0.15 per thousand cubic feet. It is probably 
fair to presume that the producers received 
less than $0.10. Around 600 billion (above) 
were probably sold direct at that figure 
less. Where are the industrials which can 
afford to move to these States to consume 
any sizable proportion of this quantity, let 
alone at a price to compete with a $0 
to 60.35 contract price. 

Just what would be the effect of a one 
part charge? The field cost of gas last yet" 
was $0.15. The pipeline charge was $0,124 
or an average of $0.274 cost to the 
and utility customer. If the distributor, 
charge to industrial users remained at 60. 
to $0.06, a considerable part of the interruP- 
tible load would be lost and still more would 
be lost when the pipeline price was incre 
to take the place of loss from reduced load. 
It should however, stabilize with a loss 
perhaps half the Industrial and direct sales. 
That would mean that the entire gas sales 
of pipelines would be reduced to 66 percent 
of present sales. If one-third of quantity 
were lost, the pipelines could realize the 
same gross income by increasing their rate 
from $0/124 to 80.186, and would certainly 
make some additional saving in operating ex- 
pense because of lessened volume. Add to 
this 60.186 the 80.149 field cost of gas and 
we arrive at a cost for domestic gas 
30.335 under a straight commodity rate in- 
stead of the 80.363 actually paid per that 
table by utilities. The gas saving would be 
2,500,000,000,000 thousand cubic feet, com- 
petition would again be introduced to gas 
production, and in my opinion, if it were 
known that this would be a continuing pol- 
icy, prices would recede to their 1954 level- 
A few days ago a Congressman stated on 
floor of the House that steel is big business 
and should not increase its prices $6 per ton 
in face of present conditions. I call his at- 
tention to the fact that among the 20 largest 
American corporations, 10 are oil and gas 
companies, while only 2 are steel. But they 
expect a far larger proportional increase 
the Harris bill becomes law. 

This gas would be conserved for domestle 
and superior industrial use. This will bé 
strongly objected to by the producer, because 
he would lose one-third of his sales. But he 
has contended that he wishes competition to 
fix his price and the elimination of the two- 


part rate, supplanted by a straight = 
ity charge, is the only way to provide real 
competition between fuels. 

After all, why should the one-third of ga- 
carried for superior uses subsidize in an ever- 
increasing spiral the two-thirds used for in- 


ferlor purposes? While some railroads carry 
a few passengers at reduced prices, W° 
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Wouldn't allow them to carry two-thirds of 

their passengers at one-quarter price fust 

oe they are running their trains in that 
On. 

I think a reasonable, effective, and fair way 
to prevent the sale of gas for less than cost 
Would be to amend the Natural Gas Act (or 
an amendment to the Harris bill if it is to be 
Passed) by prohibiting the use of the two- 
Part rate and the purchase and sale of gas 
by pipelines on year- around contracts and 
Upon a commodity basis only, to both utility 
and direct. customers, with a differential in 
Price only as between customers on a zone 
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basis. Continued increases in producer 
prices can, with only a flat commodity price 
existing, be made only with corresponding 
volume losses and for the same reason pipe- 
lines will be compelled to purchase cheaply 
enough and only in sufficient quantities to 
allow themselves to meet coal’s competition. 

The length of this article has seemed nec- 
essary In order to give you a reasonable un- 
derstanding of the natural gas situation and 
the effect of the two-part rate. 

Very truly yours, 
ee ** ARTHUR K. LEES, 
Chairman, United Cities Gas Co. 


Average revenue per thousand cubic fect of producers, pipelines, and distributors, year ending 
Mar. 31, 1957 


+ Billions of | Percentage | Producers’ 
cubic feet 


of 


o commercial Ur 
o superior Industrial users 
To interruptible industrial users 


* These figures are from FPC release No. 9197 G-4049. 
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Norz.—Porcentages of use and other figures are computed figures based upon 1955 (latest available) utility sales 
85 shown by Gas Facts, except that allocation between 8 and Interruptible industrial sales are purely an esti- 
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The Burden of the New Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


=t Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 

esterday a new Secretary of the Treas- 

Re took office, in the person of Mr. 

8 bert B. Anderson. Recently, two 
ther objective articles regarding Mr. 

of erson’s burden were published. One 

3 them appeared in the Wall Street 

is onal of June 3, 1957. That article 

entitled “Fiscal Mess.” The other is 
fntitled “Robert B. Anderson's Burden.” 
Was written by J. A. Livingston, the 
-known economist, and was pub- 

€d in the Washington Post. I ask 
arti ous consent that both of these 

3 be printed in the Appendix of 

Rxcond. 

w €re being no objection, the articles 
ere ordered to be printed in the REC- 
RD, as follows: 

the Wall Street Journal of June 3; 
1957] 
Fiscal. Mess 

arg this spring the Treasury raised its 

merest rate on Government savings bonds 

tie 3 percent to 314 percent. Despite this, 
the Becher of people walking up to cash in 

Baines bonds has hardly diminished. 
the y this month the Treasury, faced with 
the Job of refunding nearly 84.2 billion of 

27% Public debt. offered a 57- month note at 

hata nsent. It was a flop, People who 
& the expiring securities preferred cash 

81 the new Treasury notes to the tune of 
2 billion, 

Ta Just a week ago Treasury officials gaye 

bong pe of selling the public a long-term 

Was. „to raise cash. They found the market 

n't receptive at the interest rate the 

treasury Was willing to pay. 


In the meantime the Government's ex- 
penses have been rising and tax collections 
have been coming in only moderately well. 
The national debt is already some $5 billion 
more than it was 4 years ago and Officials 
expect it to go higher before it goes lower. 

Although there are plenty more such un- 
happy statistics, this is enough to show 
that when Robert Anderson takes over as 
Secretary of the Treasury this summer he 
will have his job cut out for him. 

The plain, simple, and incontrovertible 
fact is that the Government of the United 
States is in a fiscal mess. 

To put it bluntly, the Treasury of the 
richest Nation on earth is short of money. 
At one point this spring it had hardly 
enough cash to pay a week's worth of bills. 
And with current spending rising faster 
than current income, despite the balanced 
budget, the squeeze threatens to get worse. 

The basic cause of all this is a decade of un- 
controlled spending which has now brought 
us to the point where even the present high 

tax rates cannot keep the Government's 
pocketbook filled. But in addition, the mess 
~ has been compounded by bad fiscal policy. 

To imply, as recent Treasury decisions do, 
that the Government of the United States 
cannot borrow money in the marketplace is 
nonsense. And dangerous nonsense at that, 
for it also implies that the Government's 
credit is deteriorating. 

The reason the Treasury cannot persuade 
individuals to invest in savings bonds is that 
it offers them no real inducement to do so; 
its recent increase in interest rates was not 
tailored to the requirements of savers but to 
a political notion of what the Government 
0 t to pay. 

ape too, with the recent financing flascos. 
the United States Government can borrow 
money for 57 months or for 10 years. But 
short of putting a gun at the public's head 
it cannot borrow it at a lesser interest rate 
than the public is willing to accept for tying 
up money into the long, uncertain future. 

Hence the present fiscal mess is purely 
manmade. The Government has let its own 
spending get out of hand; the armament pro- 
gram, the foreign-aid program, and all the 
rest have put huge demands on the money 
market. Yet it is trying to escape the pains 
of what it has created. ` 

If the Government clings to that fiscal 
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policy only a miracle will keep the mess from 
getting worse. For if the money squeeze con- 
tinues and the Government refuses to do 
what is n to borrow from the public, 
the only alternative will be to borrow it from 
the Federal Reserve System. In short, to 
print the money. 

There is already tremendous pressure on 
the Reserve to pump money into the market 
so that the Treasury can borrow money at a 
politically satisfactory price. So far it has 
been resisted but the Reserve can be over- 
powered because when the day arrives that 
there are no dollars in the Treasury even 
Reserve Chairman Martin will have to yield. 

We do not envy Mr. Anderson his new job. 
It will take a man bold and determined 
enough to sell a sensible fiscal Policy in Wash- 
ington. Or one lucky enough to head the 
Treasury when Uncle Sam is living so that he 
doesn’t have to borrow beyond his means. 

— * 
From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of July 6, 1957] 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON'’S BURDEN 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

George M. Humphrey may go down in the 
ħistory of Republican tions as a 
great Secretary of the Treasury. Certainly, 
President Eisenhower regards him as such, 
Yet, in cold statistics of Tr finance, 
Humphrey will leave behind what some ir- 
reverent Wall Streeters call a financial mess, 

To say that Humphrey failed as Secretary 
of the Treasury is too hard. A failure is 
a person who has the tide with him and 
ee use it. The tide was against Hum- 
phrey. 

When he first took office, he made it clear 
that too much of the Federal debt was short- 
term—under 5 years. He was to 
lengthen it out. He selected W. Randolph 
Burgess from the powerful post of chair- 
man of the executive committee of the First 
National City Bank of New York for that 
intractable task. If any man could, Bur- 
gess—with a background as a money-market 
specialist, author of the noteworthy book, 
The Reserve Banks and the Money Market— 
would succeed in spacing, simplifying, and 
systematizing the Federal debt structure. 

Here are the results: 

Five years ago, in December 1952, just be- 
fore President Elsenhower took office, 34.9 
percent of the marketable debt owned by 
banks, insurance companies, and other non- 
Government investors was due in less than 
a year. Today (in February 1957), the per- 
centage of debt due inside a year is exactly 
the same—34.9 percent. No improvement 
there. 

Five years ago, 25.3 percent of the debt 
matured in 1 to 5 years. Today, 31.2 per- 
cent. Deterioration. More debt is coming 
up for early refinancing. 

Five years ago, 17.2 percent of the debt 
matured in 5 to 10 years. Today, 12.5 per- 
cent. Again, deterioration. The propor- 
tion of longer term debt is lower—exactly 
contrary to original intent. 

Finally, 5 years ago, 22.5 percent of the 
debt matured in more than 10 years. To- 
day, 21.4 percent. A slight deterioration in 
the percent of long maturities. 

That's Robert B. Anderson's heritage as 
the incoming Secretary of the Treasury, Gov- 
ernment maturities are closing in at a time 
when industrial corporations, public utili- 
ties, and State and local governments are 
calling for money. And the monéy market 
isn't exactly overflowing with cash-laden in- 
vestors. 

And Treasury financing costs are up. In 
December 1952 Government bonds were 
selling to yleld 2.74 percent. Today, if the 
Treasury had to borrow, it would have to 
pay about 3.5 percent for long-term money. 
Interest costs, over $6 billion a year 5 years 
ago, now run to about $7.5 billion, a 25 per- 
cent rise. 
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How is it, then, that in a letter expressing 
profound regret, President Eisenhower 
thanks Humphrey for his extraordinary 
talents? The answer is that Humphrey is 
honored for his influence outside the 
Treasury more than for his work inside it. 
He was the man, as President Eisenhower 
himself said, all “listened to“ at Cabinet 
meetings. . 

Humphrey was a dedicated servant to 
orthodoxy at a time when orthodoxy was 
costly, He was unwilling to pervert the Fed- 
eral Reserve System into a Treasury hand- 
maiden. He did not press the Reserve to 
buy Treasury bonds and so support the Gov- 
ernment market. Thaf would have en- 
abled the Treasury to sell long-term issues 
and thus elongate its maturity schedule. 

But that would have amounted to monetiz- 
ing the debt, creating money by Government 
fiat. It would have increased’ demand for 
goods and services, added to inflationary pres- 
“sures, It would have undone the victory of 
former Reserve Board Chairman Thomas B. 
McCabe over former Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder in the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

Humphrey sacrificed ease of financing, 
cheap financing, to what he regards as the 
greater good—sound money, All the while, 
his ambition was to pile up Government sur- 
pluses in the manner of Andrew W. Mellon 
and pay off the short-term debt. 

But peacelessness—the war of nerves with 
the Kremlin—permitted no big surpluses, 
The debt he leaves behind is bigger than 
the debt he started with. And Treasury ma- 
turities come tumbling over one another in 
critical bunches. 

That's Humphrey's failure—a failure that's 
& monument to his courage, character, and 
unfiagging loyalty to his own and President 
Eisenhower's belief in a sound dollar, 
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Foreign Policy and Some 1 for 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguised Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, Mr. 
Francis O. Wilcox, recently addressed 
the National Education Association on 
Foreign Policy and Some Implications 
for Education. 2 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Wilcox’s stimulating address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY AND SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR 
EDUCATION 
(By Francis O. Wilcox) 

I am honored to speak before this distin- 
guished gathering of the National Education 
Association. We share a great responsibility, 
for one of the primary tasks of American 
education is to prepare the youth of our 
country for responsible citizenship. No one 
wishes more earnestly for your success in 
this task than do those of us working in the 
field of international affairs, An educated 
citizenry, aware of America's responsibilities 
in the world today, is essential to an effec- 
tive foreign policy. 

Most of us here this morning received our 
formal education at about the end of the 
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American Isolationist era. Now it is true 
that all of us took courses in history; some 
of us studied political science and interna- 
tional relations. But our approach to these 
matters and the approach of our teachers 
necessarily omitted many of the events 
which today shape our foreign policy. 

For this was before Pear! Harbor, before 
the San Francisco Charter, before Hiroshima. 
In short, it was before America had assumed 
the important role its plays in world affairs. 

The members of your profession are re- 
sponsible for preparing present and future 
generations of boys and girls for life as citi- 
zens in a country which Is an acknowledged 
leader of the free world. We can be proud of 
our new role. But a position of leadership is 
not all honors. It is lonely and perilous, and 
its mistakes are not overlooked. Indeed, our 
new responsibilities have, in a sense, set us 
apart. Our conduct both at home and 
abroad is being scrutinized as never before. 
An isolated civil or criminal offense com- 
mitted abroad, an act of racial discrimina- 
tion here at home, and America is in the 
papers in 50 languages—languages, inci- 
dentally, which few of our citizens are able 
to read. 

THE RISING INFLUENCE OF ASIA AND AFRICA 


We live in a very different world from that 
of our childhood. We have only to look at 
the map of Asia to realize that very funda- 
mental changes have taken place. Empires 
once ruled by the Western World, which in- 
cluded the vast populations and the rich 
resources of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, 
have fallen or are relaxing their hold. World 
War II shattered the old pattern. In its place 
new states have sprung into being with be- 
wildering rapidity. Their citizens make up a 
population approximately four times that of 
the United States, and much of the world’s 
material wealth lies within their boundaries. 

A revolution, in many ways comparable to 
our own, has taken place in this area. Yet 
how many of our students, in school or col- 
lege, can name these new countries or are 
conversant with their history, religion, or 
cultures? 

When President Sukarno of Indonesia was 
visiting this country, he amused himself by 
asking children where his country was, how 
many people it had, and questions of a simi- 
Jar nature. Precious few knew the answers. 
He would laugh and turn away. But this is 
no laughing. matter. Indonesia is the fifth 
most populous country in the world, immedi- 
ately after the United States. It has vast tin 
and rubber resources. More important, it is 
a new state, strategically located, which the 


Communists would like to press into their 


orbit. 

I have used Indonesia merely by way of ex- 
ample. For there is a dynamic new force 
throughout Asia and Africa which we must 
recognize and with which we must work. It 
is particularly important for Americans to 
do so, understandingly and constructively. 
The words of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, of Jefferson, of Patrick Henry, and of 
Lincoln have been the rallying cry of these 
people as they strove toward independence. 
There "the shot heard ‘round the world” is 
still reverberating. t 

We, as a people and as a government, have 
much in common with the aspirations of 
Asia. We are doing much to foster the rapid 
economic and social progress of these coun- 
tries toward responsible participation in the 
free world. But we must also develop closer 
economic, political, and cultural ties with 
the people of Asia and Africa. 

UNDERSTANDING THE COMMUNIST THREAT 

A second fundamental requirement for 
better understanding the world about us is 
to know the nature of international com- 
munism—its threat, its weaknesses, and its 
superficial appeal. 

Again, the form if not the nature of com- 
munism has changed much since our own 
school and college days. Then it was a new, 
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threatening, but unproved experiment 
largely confined to the Soviet Union. The 
war gave international communism the op- 
portunity to exploit chaos, misery, 4 
anarchy to its advantage. Through force 
threat, and subversion it expanded its em- 
pire by seizing control of the luckless coun- 
tries on its borders. It gained dominance 
over the weak and war-torn China mainland 
and extended its tentacles down the Korean 
and Indochina peninsulas. 

There its expansion has been stopped. 
But international communism has t 
down the gantlet to the free world, and to 
the United States in particular, They have 
made clear that they intend to carry on an 
all-out war of ideas, ideologies, propaganda, 
and subversion. 

This means that among the weapons and 
the defenses available to us to meet theif 
challenge those of the mind, the spirit. f 
skills and knowledge, are of major impor- 
tance. And these are the very disciplines 
for which you educators bear so much re 
sponsibility. 

Voltaire once sald, “There is one thing 
stronger than all the armies of the world, 
and that is an idea whose time has come. 
The Communists seem to be convinced that 
they have an idea whose time has come. 
Their faith in communism is based upon * 
conviction that Russian socialism W 
emerge triumphant, that inexorably the $07 
cial and political forces of world comm 
will rise while Western capitalism will 6° 
down to oblivion and decay. Did mi 
Khrushchev, just the other day, predict that 
our grandchildren will live under commu 
nism? 

Now it is not sufficient to hate commn; 
nism or to know that it carries within it*€ 
the seeds of its own decay and destruction. 
This will not make it go away. We must 
calmly evaluate its assets—both real 
imagined—and study its weaknesses 
vulnerabilities. 

The Communists have sought consciously 
to develop as an asset their monolithic co? 
trol over education. If the state decides 
that so many physicists, or so many —.— 
neers, or so many Burmese- language Apr 
are to be turned out in a certain period 


and 


time, then they merely have to set a 
wheels in motion. For they reg the si 
dividual essentially as a commodity to 


used to advance the cause of communism. 

Now 4 free society cannot mass-produce 
specialists in this ruthless manner. But ni 
this Communist technique becomes & tuea 
to the free world, and there are signs the 
it is, then we must devise effective ways tO 
meet it. Certainly education in a free 50" 
ciety can draw upon our vast human fe 
sources when the national security is in 
volved to meet any challenge posed by ® 
siave state. 

What confronts us here is a problem In 
basic education, beginning long before r 
college age is reached. It concerns the de- 
velopment of attitudes based on a care 
reading of the world and our position in it. 
Our educational system would be incomplet? 
and inadequate if it kept the facts a 4 
communism locked up in a closet. AP 
these facts are not hard to find. Indeed. 
the Communists have proclaimed them 
clearly and repeatedly. The closing 
of the Communist manifesto state, The 
Communists disdain to conceal their views 
and aims. They openly declare that theif 
ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions 

This is unequivocal language. Does i 
still reflect the intent of the Soviet leader- 
ship since the death of Stalin? Or has the 
advent of the nuclear age made the use X 
force too risky, the outcome of a viole® 
struggle with the free world too uncertain 

These are questions to which we must fi 
answers. Our conclusions will shape the 
course of our foreign policy and determine 
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for a long time to come the environment in 
Which we live. We must be ever wary of 
SUperficially attractive slogans of peaceful 
Coexistence. We must be equally vigilant to 
th under the cloak of peaceful words 
aoe threat of Communist aggres- 
Our position of leadership in the free world 
Places upon us, all a heavy obligation for 
Clear thinking on these issues. Therefore it 
imperative, in my view, that our schools 
and colleges push ahead quickly with pro- 
8rams designed to teach the cold, hard facts 
t communism both in theory and in 
Practice, This is no time to equivocate: 
5, is is no time to shrink away from the 
2 Our students ought to be thoroughly 
ula with the origins of communism, its 
evelopment in the Soviet Union, its meth- 
San its weaknesses, its strengths, and the 
> ture of its spurious appeal. In this period 
competing political and economic systems 
Schools are becoming ever more im- 
Portant, 
We ought never to lose sight of the fact 

t the Communists have no timeable for 

execution of their program for world 

ation. It is probable, therefore, that 

D People will bẹ subject to Communist 

TOpaganda and cold-war pressures for many 

be tocome, This is a challenge they must 
te ppeg to meet. 

t is for this reason that I am very much 
eeartened by the recent evidence that edu- 
du nal associations, school systems, and 
vinerintendente are beginning to make pro- 

lon for teaching the facts about com- 
a when students are of an age to un- 

erstand them. I believe the truth in this 
unf will set us free from fears that are 
tar Hunded and reveal those that must be 
as long as communism is a world force 
contend with. 
ATIONAL COMMUNISM AND AMERICAN AID 
PROGRAMS 


The interdependence of the free world is 
econ than military and political. It is also 
Aeg ‘omic and social. Both aspects are re- 
and in our American foreign economic 

Military ald programs. An appreciation 
of Gan, Purpose is among the fundamentals 
No derstanding our role in world affairs. 

& like them has ever before been at- 

Pted by any other country. Why do we do 
What does it have to do with education? 
Sometimes led to think that the reasons 
Own tter understood overseas than by our 

The ble. 
tubjer reasons are directly related to the two 

15 con I have touched upon: the nature of 
tisi mmunist threat and the revolution of 

te expectations in Asia’ and Africa. 
the os ame apparent after World War I that 
to ere mmunists were moving on two fronts 
xem a their influence: the military, as 
lite -Plified by the takeover of the new satel- 

Salden and the aggression or threat of 
Kor, on against Greece, Turkey, Iran, and 
— e 


it? 


RA and the politicoeconomic, as demon- 
* by their propaganda and subver- 
Many Ong the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
revoj ot whom were in various stages of 
5 ferment, 
Moves Fe States countered these two 
ald —tn y military assistance and economic 
© one to provide a shield against ag- 
erty can the other to help remove the pov- 
Versi d despair on which Communist sub- 
1 on thrives, 
ens unn no one will question that both 
Vana den are in the interests of our na- 
retest They are not giveaway pro- 
help ut cooperative endeavors designed to 
a, People who are free to remain free. 
We faa American aid is no one-way street. 
Nes 3 our allies just as much as our al- 
that ate us. They provide us with bases 
empio absolutely essential to the effective 
their Kage a our 8 air power. And 
tary forces stand 
de tense of the free world. Misaki 
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Moreover, our economy would hobble along 
in low gear if we were deprived of the strate- 
gic materials—like rubber, tin, diamonds, 
and manganese—which foreign aid helps to 
keep flowing to our shores. 

Our aid programs are particularly impor- 
tant in Asia and Africa, In these lands 
there is a persistent desire by millions of 
people to secure more of the better things 
of life. The Communists are constantly try- 
ing to sell them on the idea that there is a 
short road—the Communist road—to better 
living conditions and greater political and 
economic influence. Our aid programs are 
an effective antidote against the Communist 
virus. They are also a healthy tonic pro- 
moting greater welfare and higher living 
standards. By helping these new nations to 
maintain their independence, these programs 
have become an essential of the free-world 
arsenal in its struggle against communism. 
And to be most effective they cannot be 
sporadic attempts but programs consistently 
supported over a reasonable period of time. 

The basic problem is not only to share 
what we produce but, more important, to 
provide a long-term program designed to 
make available our economic and scientific 
know-how to those countries that want to 
help themselyes. As Secretary Dulles has 
pointed out, “We have unprecedented re- 
sources with which to create and with which 
to share.“ 

TRAINING FOR OVERSEASMANSHIP 


Now it is important to realize that we are 
confronted with real problems in human 
relations in putting these programs Into ef- 
fect. For, in carrying them out, it has been 
found necessary for the first time in our 
history to station a large number of Ameri- 
cans abroad in time of peace. This inevi- 
tably creates certain tensions, particularly 
in our relations abroad. 

These ald programs, to be fully successful, 
require understanding, patience, and skill on 
our part and on the part of the governments 
and peoples with whom we are cooperating. 
It means training for a generation or more 
for this aspect alone of our new leadership 
in international affairs. This training 
should begin at the school level. 

A surprisingly high proportion of those 
now in school will spend some portion of 
their lives abroad as soldiers, technicians, 
educators, government officials, business men 
and women, and tourists, How they act, how 
well they represent America, and how good 
a job they do will depend on what they 
are now learning, what they know, and what 
they think about the international com- 
munity in which we live. We should be 
opening new windows on the world for them 
now. It is what one student of world af- 
fairs has called “education for overseas- 
manship.” 

One important purpose of such training 
should be to cultivate the quality of em- 
pathy—the ability to put yourself in the 
other fellow’s position and see things from 
his point of view. This does not mean agree- 
ing with him, necessarily, on all things. 
But we must understand the hopes and 
problems and attitudes of other peoples if 
we are going to be fully effective in our 


efforts to help them and, by so doing, to 


help ourselves. 

We should realize, for instance, that osten- 
tatious living abroad among peoples still 
climbing the ladder to economic well-being 
may well cause envy or irritation rather than 
admiration, We would do well to recog- 
nize the customs and cultures of other lands 
that are older than ours and that reflect 
spiritual values that have enriched civiliza- 
tion for many centuries. We have much to 
learn as well as much to impart, for cultural 
cooperation is assuredly a two-way street. 

As a people we haye a genius for selling 
things. Exhaustive studies are made by 
advertising firms to find out what people 
want, their buying habits, their tastes, their 
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prejudices. I have often thought that, if 
we spent one-tenth the time and interest in 
studying our market where foreign relations 
are concerned as we do in studying domestic- 
consumer markets, we could do a much better 
job abroad and get a lot more satisfaction 
out of it. 2 nant 

This is of the utmost importance, par- 
ticularly with the resurgent societies of 
Africa and Asia. Our competition is stiff. 
International communism is out to prove 
that the Communist way is the cheapest and 
quickest way to realize their aspirations. 
We cannot let this happen through a fall- 
ure to communicate or a failure to under- 
stand. 

FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES - 

Our citizens do not have to go overseas in 
order to have a direct impact on our foreign 
relations. The people-to-people diplomacy 
which President Eisenhower has urged upon 
us can well begin at home. 

As a corollary, you might say, of our for- 
eign aid and cooperation programs, some 
40,000 citizens of other countries come to the 
United States every year. Many are gov- 
ernment-sponsored; many come under pri- 
vate auspices. They are carefully selected 
and represent the leadership, present or 
potential, of their homelands. When they 
return, they will have a great cumulative 
influence on the attitudes toward the United 
States of their countrymen. What they see 
and experience here is therefore of great 
importance. 

It will not suffice for us to say, “Do as I 
say, not as I do.“ A trip to the United States 
is a dream come true to most who come to 
our shores. This is the show window of 
democracy. And many of our visitors are 
window shopping. Those from neutral- 
minded countries, in particular, are compar- 
ing what we say about ourselves and about 
democracy with what they see in our na- 
tional life. They are not inclined to dif- 
ferentiate between social injustice under de- 
miocracy and under communism, f 

I was recently told about a young leader 
from a country in southeast Asia who re- 
ceived a travel grant to the United States 
from our Government. On his return he 
was asked his impression of America. “My 
principal impressions,’ he said, were two: 
The parking problem, and the fact that I 
couldn’t buy a bowl of rice in the restau- 
rants.” y 

We apparently did not get through to this 
young man the things that make this coun- 
try great. I cannot help feeling that a week- 
end in one of your homes, that a few days 
in an American school, would have greatly 
changed this man's impressions of America. 
Such a classroom visit could also be of first- 
rate importance as a stimulus to our own 
understanding. 

I know of the magnificent work now being 
done by educational associations and by 
schools and colleges to provide hospitality 
and an intimate look at American life for 
our foreign guests. I think this is a key 
aspect of our total foreign relations and 
one to which teachers and students in par- 
ticular can make an effective and satisfying 
contribution, 

THE UNITED NATIONS AS A FORCE IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 

No review of the new forces in world 
affairs could omit consideration of the United 
Nations. Twelve years after the adoption 
of the charter of the United Nations the 
fundamentals of international relations re- 
main unchanged. We live in an interde- 
pendent world, a world united by geography 
and communications, by the common yearn- 
ings for peace, security, and well-being. 
Given this fact of interdependence, an in- 
ternational organization today is not a lux- 
ury but, in the words of President Eisen- 
hower, “a sheer necessity.” 

Throughout history men have recognized 
the necessity of organizing for peace. The 
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past is studded with examples of treaties of 
friendship, defense pacts, and regional ar- 
rangements. However, it remained for our 
generation to witness an tion, uni- 
versal in scope and intent, to which nations 
have pledged their intention to settle their 
disputes by peaceful means. 

Now some people are critical of the United 
Nations. This criticism often comes from 
those who know the least about it. As a 
matter of fact, the organization is beset by 
people who are for the United Nations or 
against the United Nations—for, standing 
for uncritical acceptance, and against, repre- 
senting un denunciation. People 
who would never think of using these terms 
in discussing, say, the Philadelphia City 
Council, fall into them naturally when dis- 
cussing the United Nations. 

This attitude stems, I belleve, from the all 
too common misconception that the United 
Nations is, or should be, some sort of magical 
body that can wield global power on the side 
of justice and peace. Instead, the United 
Nations is an assembly of 81 nations pledged 
to maintain international peace and security 
but protected by the charter from any inter- 
ference in their own affairs. \ 

THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION 


In the United Nations, as elsewhere, poll- 
tics is the art of the possible, Given this 
fact, what role can the United Nations play 
on the international scene? For one thing 
the mere fact of having to face an assembly 
of 81 nations can serve as a healthy reminder 
to all countries that they cannot afford to 
ignore the opinions and interests of others. 

While the General Assembly cannot en- 
force its will, it can effectively puncture the 
propaganda of those who violate their char- 
ter obligations, Thus, at the time of the 
invasion of Hungary, the Soviet Union sought 
to show that it was invited by the legitimate 
government of Hungary, under the terms of 
the Warsaw treaty, to put down a few 
counterrevolutionarles. What more effective 
answer could be made to these assertions 
than the picture of delegate after delegate 
voting to condemn the Soviet Union? The 
statement of the Burmese delegate was typi- 
cal. He said, in voting condemnation, “We 
do this to keep our self-respect—we can do 
no less.“ “There,” he said, “speaking of 
Hungary, but for the grace of God go we.” 

No clearer testimony of the diabolical So- 
viet purpose in Hungary is needed than 
the recent impartial report of the General 
Assembly's five-nation committee, which in- 
cludes representatives from Asia and Africa. 
The persistent, desperate, and terrifying re- 
bellion against Soviet rule, led significantly 
enough by Hungarian students, reflected the 
deep desire of the Hungarian people to be 
freed from their Soviet masters. 

The Committee’s report undeniably con- 
firms that the rulers of the Kremlin sent 
their tanks and guns into the streets to 
suppress the legitimate efforts of the Hun- 
garlan people to achieve their liberty and 
national independence. The Committee un- 
folds the cruel actions of the Hungarian au- 
thorities in flagrantly violating the funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms guaran- 
teed by the treaty of peace with Hungary. 
And to these findings of the Committee there 
must now be added the current repressive 
measures and sentences, including the death 
penalty, against many Hungarians who had 
bravely participated in the events of last 
fall. These underscore the importance of 
further United Nations consideration of the 
situation in Hungary, as soon as practicable. 

The United Nations can and does do more 
than lay bare propaganda charges, It has 
been a powerful and positive influence on 
States through the force of world opinion. 
In the past decade a number of disputes, each 
containing the seeds of war, have been re- 
solved or eased. The withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Iran, the removal of the Com- 
munist threat in Greece, the formation of 
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the United States of Indonesia, the Palestine 
and Kashmir truces—each was considerably 
influenced by opinion developed within the 
United Nations. Such actions served the in- 
terests of the United States and the rest of 
the free world. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


The recent developments in the Middle 
East are the latest reminder of the impact 
of the United Nations fi . For those who 
maintain that the United Nations is primarily 
a talking machine, the events of the last few 
months should have a special. meaning. 

Nowhere in the world in recent days has 
the danger and challenge been greater than 
in the Middle East. The United States has 
vital security interests there. When the at- 
tack was made on Egypt in October of last 
year by invading forces, there was need for 
quick and decisive action by the United Na- 
tions, Even though the General Assembly is 
a large and cumbersome body, public opinion 
was effectively mcbilized. 

And it achieved almost miraculous results. 
A cease-fire laid the groundwork for a sub- 
sequent withdrawal of forces: The United 
Nations emergency force took its position in 
the Suez Canal area and later moved to posi- 
tions along the armistice demarcation lines, 
This force remains the guardian of peace in 
the touchy areas of Gaza and Sharm 
el-Sheikh today. The Suez Canal is once 
again open to normal traffic, having been 
cleared of its debris and wreckage by a United 
Nations salvage fleet of over 40 ships. These 
steps have created at least the minimum 
conditions for efforts which must be made 
if long-range solutions are to be found to 
the Middle East issues which gave rise to 
the fighting. 

There are a great many legitimate criti- 
cisms of the United Nations, But funda- 
mentally what is wrong with the United 
Nations is what is wrong with the world 
itself. The international atmosphere re- 
fiects the hatreds and injustices which are 
the legacies of thousands of years of wars and 
rumors of wars. No intelligent person could 
expect that the existence of an organization 
could quickly abolish the mutual suspicion 
and distrust built up over the years. What 
is significant is that so much has been ac- 
complished in so short a time. 

It is my personal conviction that the 
United Nations represents the greatest and 
most successful effort to achieve peace in the 
history of the world. 

The states that make up the United Na- 
tions are a mixed lot. Some are democra- 
cies; some are dictatorships. Some are in 
bondage; some are free, A few are wealthy; 
more are poor. But in this amalgam of 
nations lies our only hope of a peace with 
any approximation of justice. We must 
never forget that our country belongs to 
the family of nations and that every one of 
us belongs to the family of man. Those who 
deny the need for a United Nations, either 
by their words or by their policies, should 
tell us frankly how we can survive alone in 
this increasingly interdependent world. ` 

I know that study of the United Nations 
holds an important place in our school 
rooms. It deserves our continued sympa- 
thetic and critical analysis and support. 
Should the United Nations fail or our leader- 
ship in it falter in these critical days, one of 
the great bulwarks of peace would be over- 
run, 

x CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

In conclusion, I should Hke to reassert my 
conviction that the problems and the oppor- 
tunities I have touched upon have an im- 
portant place in our schools. I believe it is 
time to put our school curriculums under 
the microscope to determine if at present 
they provide the instruments we need to 
train young Americans for leadership, not 
only in our own country but for the new and 
wider International life on which we are 
embarked. 
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‘In particular, I feel that formal education 
in our schools and colleges should not stoP 
at the eastern end of the Mediterranean and 
pay relatively little attention to the gres 
continents of Africa and Asia. For many 
years our school system has been geared to 
Western civilization. We can no longer on 
ford to gloss over the rest of the world. 
our foreign policy of fostering security and 
the growth of democracy throughout the freë 
world makes sense, then we should know 
far more than we do about these farfl 
countries, 

Here is a great and challenging task for 
Western education—to correct our unfor- 
tunate lack of knowledge concerning 

/ life and thought of many millions of our 
fellowmen in foreign lands—of those WBO 
are for us, those who are against us, 
those who are uncommitted. 

Moreover, I feel that in our teaching ve 
can only at our peril omit a hardheaded 
study of international communism. t 

Arnold Toynbee has made the point tha 
all development, all progress, comes from s 
challenge and a consequent response. 
world affairs the challenge is before us. 
direction the free world will take depends, 
& large degree, on the quality of our 
and the understanding of our leadership. 
That response and the nature of our lender 
ship in the future will depend on the educ® 
tion of our youth of this generation and ° 
next. 

On this centenary of the National Educa" 
tion Association I wish to express my 
appreciation for what your organization 
already accomplished in bringing to 
youth of America a better understanding 
the world problems that face our Nation. 
we hold to the principles that have made 
past great and prepare ourselves for a 
challenge of the present, we should not !# 
to realize the promise of a future made 
for free men everywhere. 
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Forgetting Anti- South Prejudices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS? 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, an 
July 17, 1957, there was published in the 
Valley Times, of Hollywood, Calif. an 
article entitled, “Forgetting Anti-Sout® 
Prejudices.” The article was written by 
Mr. George Todt. Lask unanimous con 
sent that it be printed in the Appendi* 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcO®™ 
as follows: 

FORGETTING ANTI-SOUTH PRESUDICES 


(By George Todt) 

“In the Negro countenance you will ort 
meet with strong traits of benignity. I h of 
felt yearnings of tenderness toward some 
these faces.“ Lamb. n 

What are some factors which might or 
ceivably contribute to a happier solution 7. 
the Negro problem in the South, with on 
erence to proposed civil-rights letzislat! a 
present battle center in the Senate, 
now seems possible? t 

I have hinted in previous articles at "o 
might be considered serious suggestions 
improve thé climate for discussion among 
all elements which are party to the du 
puted action. Those who are genuinely an 
terested in helping, not hurting, the es 
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Of American unity will be most likely to 
use for reflection, After all, it's our 


In the first place, men and women of good 
naturally recognize that our real prob- 
is always to heal differences which exist 

tn g us—but without engendering hatred 
of de Process. Our mission is not to be one 
destruction, but construction, instead. 

in y fool can tear an existing structure apart 
a 8 of the time it took a wiser 
ulld it. But what is the purpose 

5 destroying anything until we are ready 
the once it with something better? Here 
88 matter of timing must enter into our 

Nsiderations. 

Often it is possible for planners to fore- 
Nn great changes must become accom- 
m ed in the future—but that does not 
the necessarily today or tomorrow. For 
pet A is that even the planners must 
The t the proper timing of their endeavors. 

must get approval of their plans, the 
— must be voted for their use, and they 
der Secure the requisite preliminary steps 

Ore they can start the construction. 
— mee built in a day—and neither 

anges of far-reaching conse- 

Wences which affect a whole people. 
facto it is time we took a few basic 
into consideration insofar as the mat- 
Of integration of schools and accom- 
social changes in the South may be 
concerned: maybe the social planners in this 
stance moved so fast they inadvertently 
genet the horse ahead of the wagon. Pos- 
tore their was off. Perhaps they 
fone t to lay the necessary groundwork be- 
to they gave the go-ahead signal for work 

commence. 

The Salient feature of this case is simply 
ernten South has lived with its own social 
exte and way of life for many generations 
its nding back into our past. It has made 
ane of contributions to the Nation— 
WI they have been magnificent ones. 
wül STEN or not those who are anti-South 
& ma e to agree with this statement, it is 
or 3 ot record that the Southern way 
there has worked for those who have lived 
thei, It ls not fair to ask them to change 
with. ans almost overnight, as it were, and 
eon thelr consent in the matter. What 

We say if the shoe were on the other 


ts 0 that what first needs to be done 
enter this realm of discussion without 
Wrong eyed notions as to who is right or 
BSoute fat least not to assume that the 
toda is totally in the wrong, as many of 
Notre Super-liberals would have us believe. 
is right in life is all black or all white; there 
—— and wrong to be found on both sides 
Ost questions which cause us to furrow 
The s in deliberation. 

beetle South is no better or worse than other 
serves u of the United States—but she de- 
in a fair share of sympathetic treatment 
future matter which looms so large in her 
and ae She is not getting it in the press 
* ted ner communications media in the 
a States today. There is what almost 
Pleads ts to a blackout on anything which 
opinion he case of Dixie in the court of public 
N —but the opposition gets the red 
Tan ooa manti ; : 
arguing for or against integration 
a ae What I am simply pointing out is that 
browbeat o om of our country should not be 
lation ten or forced to accept social legis- 
any at bayonet point or under duress of 
8 d. If it has to be accomplished in 
It has manner, then we are not ready for it. 
Spawn ZR come from the heart or it will 
2 and ill-feeling all out of pro- 

l the negligible results obtained. 
the Dk that we might all be in accord with 
Which int expression of the New York Times 


di concerned a proposed law aimed at 
ished; nation. The newspaper admon- 
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“Progress must be a matter of education 
and spiritual growth rather than & conse- 
quence of legislation.” 

If this is true in New York City—shouldn't 
it also apply in Dixie, as weil? 


H. R. 8002 Would Weaken Congress’ Con- 
trol Over Federal Expenditures and In- 
crease Spending—Bill Moves in Wrong 
Direction and Should Be Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report is do- 
ing an excellent job of propagandiz- 
ing—and while I personally, and I am 
sure other Members of the Congress 
have supported many of the Hoover 
Commission reports—their recommen- 
dation with respect to H. R. 8002, the 
so-called accrued Federal expenditures 
budget bill, will not accomplish the 
claims made for it. 

A special committee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations has made 
an extensive study of this proposal and 
on March 21, this year, issued a strong 
report in opposition to it. The Members 
of the House who are receiving dupli- 
cate-type telegrams and carbon copy 
propàganda appeals for this measure 
should consider the report of this com- 
mittee, headed by our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman Manon. The report was fully 
adopted by the Committee on Appro- 
priations and bears the endorsement of 
both Chairman Cannon and the gentle- 
man from New York, Congressman 
Taser, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Chairman Cannon and the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman TABER are 
known economizers and both have per- 
formed an outstanding public service 
during this session of the Congress, as 
in the past, in making substantial cuts 
in appropriations and reducing the big- 
gest peacetime budget in the history of 
this country. These gentlemen know 
whereof they speak. The House should 
follow their leadership and not be pres- 
sured by misleading propaganda. 

In response to numerous messages 
which I have received on this subject, 
I have written my own constituents and 
friends a letter of explanation on the 
effects of this bill. Under unanimous 
consent I include a copy of my letter in 
the Appendix of the Recorp for the in- 
formation of those interested. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1957. 
Mr. GORDON WALHOOD, 
, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Dear Ma. WaL HOOD: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for your letter of recent date 
with reference to the establishment of an ac- 
crual Federal Budget Accounting System, 
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I should be most pleased to + 
legislation in the event the eee 
bring about modernized and improved 
budgeting and better accounting and con- 
trol of expenditure of Federal funds, as the 
advocates of this legislation proclaim. How- 
ever. I must advise that the legislation would 
provide for payment of Government accounts 
on an installment basis. As we all know, 
55 8 costs more in the 

g an the original direct ent. 
The bill would, in effect, give the Paphos 
executive departments unlimited authoriza- 
tion for purchasing and for contracting for F 
purchases of commodities, materials or sery- 
ices desired on an installment basis in an 
unlimited amount, and then referring to the 
Congress in their annual budgets a report 
of the amount expended for the one year for 
which they are asking for appropriations. 

In other words, the Departments would 
purchase by contract anything and every- 
thing desired and then send the Congress 
a bill each year for only the annual install- 
ment payment on their purchases. The 
House Committee on Appropriations has 
made a study of this so-called accrued ex- 
penditure budget proposal and issued a 
strong report in opposition to it on March 
21. The bill would put the Government 
into installment buying, a practice which in 
personal operations has led millions of fam- 
ilies into overspending. 

Those who have studied the measure 
thoroughly are of the opinion that under 
this bill Congress would lose substantial 
control of appropriations and expenditures. 
Both Chairman Cannon of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and Co 
Tasrr, the ranking minority member of the 
Appropriations Committee, oppose this leg- 
islation as unsound and unwise and not in 
the best interest of checking appropriations 
and limiting expenditures. They feel that 
the measure would actually cost the Treas- 
ury vast sums and not save a dollar. The 
bill would require the return to contract au- 
thority which hard experience over the years 
proved to be so expensive that the proposal 
was once tried but later abandoned. 

I have supported a large number of the 
so-called Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions to effect economy but, in my Judgment, 
this is one that will not provide for econ- 
omy or reduction in Federal expenditures. 
To the contrary, it would in the long run 
mean increased appropriations and greatly 
increased Federal expenditures. 

Perhaps you may be interested In a report 
rendered by the Secretary of Defense under 
date of June 27, 1957, in which he pointed 
out at great length that the so-called savings 
alleged to have been effected in the Depart- 
ment of Defense by the adoption of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations are 
vastly overstated and that no real basis exists 
to demonstate the claims for the specific 
savings cited by advocates of the Commis- 
sion. As a matter of fact, following the 
adoption of a large number of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations this year the 
Congress has been confronted with the lar- 
gest peacetime budget in the history of the 
Nation and the proposed heaviest expendi- 
tures in many years. 

Therefore, instead of reducing expendi- 
tures, as the propaganda proponents insist, 
many of these recommendations have re- 
sulted in increasing the staffs of the De- 
partments and resulting increased expendi- 
tures. Secretary Wilson, of the Defense De- 
partment, acknowledges this fact in his re- 
cent report and, as indicated, both Chairman 
Cannon and Congressman Taser admit that 
the proposal, concerning which you have 
written, will not accomplish the desired end 
sought. As indicated, to the contrary, the 
measure would result in increased appropri- - 
ations and Federal expenditures, and I, there- 
fore, shall oppose the measure, 
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I thought you would want me to write 
you frankly and furnish you with informa- 
tion in this connection. 

With assurance of my desire to be of serv- 
ice and assistance whenever possible, and 
with kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jor L. Evins, 2 
Member oj Congress. 


Race Prejudices Common to North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957, there was pub- 
lished in the Valley Times, of Hollywood. 
Calif., an article entitled “Race Preju- 
dices Common to North.” The article 
was written by George Todt. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Hollywood Valley Times (Calif.) 
of July 16, 1957] 


Race Presupices COMMON TO NORTH 


(By George Todt) 

Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou 
shalt find it after many days.’'"—Ecclesiastes, 
XI: 1. 

How well I remember during my under- 
graduate days when I left my native Arizona 
habitat for a year of schooling in the Oid 
South. From the lurid propaganda tales 
which I had sometimes read and heard 
about—it would not have surprised me too 
much to find evidence of violence and strife 
between the races on every hand. But 
nothing could have been further from the 
truth. It was just the opposite, in fact. 

Courtesy and good feeling predominated 
everywhere—this was Oxford, Miss., inci- 
dentally—and I never once saw, heard, or 
read of a single instance of violence between 
white and black men. Sure, there may have 
been some that didn’t come to my attention 
in the academic year of 1937-38. But the 
point I wish to leave with my readers is that 
I learned from on-the-spot experience that 
conditions were much different than had 
been pictured to me before I entered the 
South. Preconceived notions were invalid. 

Now don't get me wrong. I would be the 
Jast to deny that there have been instances 
of injustices meted out to American Negroes, 
In fact, I have run into some. However, it 
was not In the Southern States of Mississippi, 
Virginia and Texas, where I lived for 3 years. 
It was, instead, in that great citadel of mod- 
ern liberalism—and home grounds of ADA 
Vice President Walter Reuther—none other 
than the northern city of Detroit, Mich. 

It was in Detroit that the bloodiest race 
riot in our history occurred back in the sum- 
mer of 1943. Hundreds of Negroes were mas- 
sacred at Belle Isle in a senseless orgy of 
murder and insane blood-letting. Martial 
Jaw had to be declared there and the 9th 
Infantry Regiment, part of the 2d Division at 
Camp McCoy, Wis., had to be rushed into 
the city. I was just passing through at the 
time, but managed to have time to talk with 
some of the officers of the 9th—many of them 
southern boys, from Texas A. and M. and else- 
where in Dixie, 
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Their horrified disgust at what took place 
then is a vivid remembrance, something I 
shall never forget, The wanton slaughter of 
the Negroes in Detroit at Belle Isle was some- 
thing they just couldn't begin to understand. 
How could it happen in America they kept 
asking? 

“This is the sort of thing they like to ac- 
cuse us of in the South,” one young captain 
from Texas drawied softly to me with a hard 
glint in his eye. “But anyone who has 
ever lived among southerners, as you have 
done, must know that violence of this kind 
would be unthinkable. It just couldn't 
happen in Dixie.” 

To bring our sampling up to date, here is 
a more recent incident which bears some 
repeating. Just who is the real friend of the 
American Negro, anyway? If we consider 
the propaganda mill alone, we might be 
pardoned for thinking that his staunchest 
and most sincere support came from New 
York City. Ah, but have you heard the 
latest from there? 

Well, this being an election year, Mayor 
Wagner and the city council had an eye out 
for minority political yotes—so they pro- 
posed an antidiscriminatory law for the 
houseseekers. Included was a fine of $500 
and possible contempt-of-court jail term for 
any landlord who turned down a tenant for 
reasons of race, religion, or national origin 
No mention of the right of a private property 
owner to rent to whom he pleases. But this 
seemed to be too much eyen for New York 
City to digest comfortably. Landlords, real- 
estate men, tenants and others just rose up 
en masse—and mail to the tune of 3 to 1 
against the proposed law warmed the coun- 
cilmen'’s hearts. Result: They quickly 
pigeonholed the measure. 

Strangest note of all was sounded by the 
New York Times, ardent champion of any 
and all desegregation measures in the South. 
It seems that desegregation was a horse of 
another color when applied to New York 
City, however. Quoth the Times: 

“The difficulties of enforcement are enor- 
mous, nuisance cases would be innumerable, 
and intolerance might be aggravated rather 
than diminished. * * * Progress must be a 
matter of education and spiritual growth 
rather than a consequence of legislation.” 

This is just what the southerners have 
been saying, themselves, 


Hon. Nat Patton 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in mourning the 
passing of a great Texan, Hon. Nat Pat- 
ton, former Representative in Congress, 
of Crockett, Tex. In 1934 four new 
Members of Congress were elected in 
Texas. Nat and I were among the four. 
In January 1935 Nat Patton appeared on 
the Washington scene, where he quickly 
made a place for himself in the hearts 
of his colleagues in Washington. 

Nat Patton became a national figure. 
Everybody about the Capitol knew him. 
He loved life; he loved people; his good 
deeds were too numerous to be counted. 
He was devoted to his duty, devoted to 
the people he represented. He was an 
indefatigable worker in behalf of his 
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east Texas constituents. He often 
worked in his office at night and he took 
a great personal interest in the indi- 
vidual lives of the people of his dis- 
trict. He kept in close contact with 
them. He served them well. No 

was too burdensome for him if he felt 
there was a chance, even a remote 
chance, to be helpful to his fellow man. 
No work, however, seemed to be burden” 
some to him. He worked with a w 
spirit and a light heart. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pay tribute t0 
the memory of my departed friend 
extend my deepest sympathy to his 
and other members of the family. 


Coverup in Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, J 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two out 
standing columns which have been write 
ten by Mr. George Todt on the subject 
of the so-called civil-rights bill now 
pending before the Senate. Mr, Todt 
writes for the Valley Times of Hollywood: 
Calif, These articles appeared in the 
July 26, and July 27 issues of the Valle 
Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed in the Reco®™ 
as follows: 

From the Hollywood Valley Times (caut) 
of July 25, 1957] 
THat Coverur In Civit Ruts BILL 
(By George Todt) 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt 
believe me, than in half the creeds. '— Tenny” 
son. 

Grave doubts are now arising on many 
sides as to just what was the true intent 


tune so-called civil-rights bill presently be- 


fore the Senate. We were told in the begin- 
ning that it was designed to insure the vo! 11 
rights ot Negroes in the South. Today 
appears, however, that the primary p 10 
of this doubletalk legislation was to integr? 
southern schools—by force, if necessa? 
This is brotherhood? — 
Yes, true brotherhood according * 
the Attorney General's department. * 
drafted the controversial bill, And, in to 
to obtain its blessings, we are sup ced 
chuck trial-by-jury out the window, be pla 
at the mercy of volunteer snoopers with 
to grind, and subject to bombs and bayor 
if a proposed civil-rights czar so ordains 
Have Americans lost their reason to eren 
countenance such preposterous and vi 
nonsense? Have we become so fat and rich 
with the passage of time that our senses D® 
also become dulled in the process? Do ss 
still believe in our constitutional Republic 
If we do, then we will never attempt to ot 
justice upon injustice. Two wrongs cant! 
make a right. For, as George Washington 
sald, “Heaven itself has ordained the risbt- 
It is time that every American awoke 
the insidious possibilities presented in the 
almost-buried-out-of-sight provision of 75 
bill which would empower the President t 
use troops in the Southern States to f 
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tegration of schools and other civil rights. 
y Was this done in such a devious man- 
PT i an tricky would be a better word 
2 t—which amounted to turning part III 
Leo i pio an amendment of Recon- 

n and then carefully bypass- 

ing the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
tin have been empowered to have ques- 
ned witnesses about the bill's intent and 
he ? Constitutional questions could 
ve been settled in committee before at- 
Sendtans to ram it through the Senate. 
Seen Warne Morse of Oregon recently 
A Plained about this very item to the Sen- 
taker July 17, and his position was very well 
10623) (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 


the nator Morse sald he was concerned with 
is fact that this controyersial section III 
engthens the trend in this country toward 
1 by the Executive.” 
RICHARD RUSSELL put his finger on 
ncht, peine of trouble regarding the civil- 
bil on a CBS Face the Nation tele- 
on broadcast on Sunday, July 21. “Under 
torn, Proposed legislation,” he said, “the At- 
ey General would have too much power.” 
chan following day the courageous southern 
qu Pion received help from an unexpected 
est one of the administration's stanch- 
— au. Porters: Senator LEVERETT. SALTON- 
Batre of Massachusetts. Said ex-Governor 
Cause 1 r “I speak feelingiy on this be- 
eral „as Governor, I felt the impact of Fed- 
“We atctation.“ Then he went on to say that, 
Violate one of the cardinal principles 
fuls oach our Government is founded—home 
+” if we were to permit the Attorney Gen- 
ri ma BO into local areas to enforce civil 
as indicated in the bill. Chances 
med excellent that this dangerous item 
Bht be scrapped. 
the = the most inflammatory issue before 
Son Nate regarding civil-rights legislation 
— Possible loss of trial by jury. De- 
of attempts to downplay the importance 
Were table anal liberty, many Senators 
to the ing a long, hard. second look. Listen 
PX eloquent words of Senator Eztrs Kr- 
tor Vie great liberal thinker and nominee 
last President on the Democratic ticket 
at November: 
the 1 en people are brought into court for 
We are of prosecuting them criminally, 
left to doing violence to the great heritage 
Cir e by those who worked so hard for 
18 dom when we argue against giving 
* , tenet circumstances, the right 
We may be assured that if this right Is 
— 8 away in cTiminal-contempt cases, in 
it awe nr Cases, efforts will be made to take 
y in labor and other cases. If we deny 
may 8 a great right mereiy because there 
be in & miscarriage of justice, we shall soon 
hee the people every right, because, 
5 ve tried to point out, the decisions of 
juries are not perfect. Tne decist6ns of 
Cision are not perfect, but certainly the de- 
Of 12 people in a criminal case will, 
the dect ares. be more nearly perfect than 
ance xia of 1 man. ‘That is in accord- 
of Justice. our American common-law system 
It seems to es that elther the Constitution 
or certain inalienable rights to us, 
en at Soesn't. Ii, through arbitrary expedi- 
our 11 . clique in Congress takes away 
this — p to trial by jury today, where will 
camel ot tomorrow? Can we permit the 
Poke jt, Centralized Federal authority to 
home beet ree under the tent of localized 
oft ©? In short, could a mighty oak 
“lug ea y r fo of ~ tes ae acorn labeled 
* n't it somethin 
tor us to think abous? à 
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[From the Hollywood Valley Times (Calif.) 
of July 27, 1957] 
SOUTHERN NEGROES’ PROGRESS RECORD 


(By George Todt) 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged," Mat- 
thew, 7: 1. 

How do you draw up an Indictment against 
a whole people? A great British statesman 
once said it couldn't be done. Apparently 
such thinking and that produced by the At- 
torney General's Department in these mod- 
ern United States doesn't coincide. For the 
latter has, in writing the controversial civil- 
rights bill, decreed that southern people are 
not fit to have jury trials under certain 
conditions. Is this fair? 

The recent trial at Clinton, Tenn., ought 
to knock this discriminatory argument into 
a cocked hat. The southern all-white jury 
which returned a verdict of guilty against 
7 of the 11 defendants even won applause 
from northern extremist pressure groups for 
its fairness and reason. Southern prosegre- 
gation extremists, on the other hand, were 
miffed. ` 

Here was a test case which the entire Na- 
tion had been instructed to watch—particu- 
larly those who have drummed up a “Hate 
the South" campaign ostensibly in the inter- 
ests of brotherhood, compulsory style. Well, 
we have observed this showcase, at long last, 
and the southerners acquitted themselves 
with flying colors. It now remains to be 
seen whether some of their overzealous op- 
ponents will have the sportsmanship and 
good taste to call off their dogs. Forty mil- 
lion southern people deserve a fair shake 
all the way around. 

Many of us have been sickened at the yi- 
cious attempts to portray the South as some- 
thing ekin to an oversized concentration 
camp, where persons of African descent are 
forced into an involuntary second-class cit- 
izenship. which is both backward and un- 
couth. This is what certain superliberal 
propagandists would have us believe to serve 
their own selfish political ends. But there 
is certainly another way to look at it, 

Recently I watched Senators Ricwarp B, 
RUSSELL, Democrat, Georgia, and Jo#n L. 
McCieiitan, Democrat, Arkansas, take on 
Senators Paul. Dova.ss, Democrat, Ninots, 
and Jacos Javirs, Republican, New York, in a 
civil-rights debate on television, The latter 
presented telling and powerful afguments— 
Senatora Jayrrs is a most gifted speaker on 
TV and posstssed of a briliiant legalistic 
mind—but it was something Senator RUS- 
seru sald which caused me to prick up my 
ears the most. It was such a homely little 
truth, so completely down to earth, that no 
wonder it has been 
Genius is simplicity. And the Senator from 
Georcta had it. This is what he said: 

“Where in any 92-year period of the earth's 
history has the Negro race made so much 
social and economic progress as he has in 
the Southern States since the end of the 
Civil War?“ 

Where, indeed, in the entire 5,000 years of 
man's recorded history? Where upon this 
planet can we find Negroes by the millions 
better off than they are today in the South? 
In Africa? Asia? or Europe? The answer is— 
hardly. 

The truth of the matter is that the people 
of the South, far from being the Negro’s en- 
emy, have been his greatest friend. Now let's 
forget about the rabble-rousers, trouble- 
makers, and agitators of all descriptions who 
have made this issue a political football 
among ambitious minority leaders and pres- 
sure groups. Let's look at the matter as 
seen from the viewpoint of someone without 
an ax to grind. And in the South, itself. 


largely overlooked.. 
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In the first place, the problems of the 
South regarding racial integration are much 
more monumental than in other sections of 
the country. This is slmply a matter of 
elemental arithmetic. Where other arens 
speak of their Negro populations in the 
thousands or even hundreds of thousands 
in a few instances—Southern States count 
theirs in the millions. Integration may be 
made to appear quite easy where there is 
only a relatively small minority to be assimi- 
lated—as in many of the Northern and West- 
ern States, A lot of this argument is bound 
up in whose ox happens to be getting gored 
at the time. 

Faced with a much larger problem than 
elsewhere in the Nation, the southern people 
have demanded that they be allowed to 
keep thelr traditional way of life—local home 
rule—but at the same time they have taxed 
themselyes with a vengeance to provide the 
material needs of southern Negroes without 
stint or lack of affection for their dark- 
skinned friends. 

In many areas, facilities for the latter are 
better than those provided for whites. 
Again, the truth of the matter is that the 
southern Negro has come a long way in the 
history of his race—and the major portion 
of such progress in these modern times has 
been made right in the South, aided and 
abetted by his sympathetic and friendly 
white fellow citizens. This may cause some 
raised eyebrows among those who have never 
been in the South, but the American Negro 
has been fer happier and contented in Dixie 
than anywhere else in our country. 

How otherwise explain the fact that by 
far the preponderant portion of our Negro 
population has elected to remain in the 
South today, as well as yesterday? Why 
haven't these people come away to the States 
which preach integration but practice seg- 
regation on the side? Where is the general 
exodus? Can it be that the majority of the 
American Negroes realize that they are being 
made into a political football and want none 
of it? Or is it that they have been far bet- 
ter treated in the South than has been 
generally recognized—and that the real rea- 
son they stay there is because they realize 
Dixie has been good to them? 

Having talked with these people in the 
past when I was in the South, it is my own 
definite impression that Negroes there loved 
their white folks and friends, and were loved 
and respected by them in return. It is 
strange that all this “Hate the South” em- 
anates not from the southern Negro, him- 
self—but from pressure groups outside the 
South. How do we explain this factor? 
Who has political axes to grind? What is 
behind it? 


Shortage of Hotel Facilities in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, very 
often, these days, we read articles in the 
newspapers and magazines rightly prais- 
ing the vital role which is played by in- 
creased American tourist travel abroad. 

The vast flood of foreign travel not 
only improves understanding of America 
and by America, but it helps very directly 
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in providing needed dollars to dollar- 
short foreign countries. 

This is a key point which is made in 
an article which I have in my hand which 
was written by Mr. Ralph T. Reed, presi- 
dent of the American Express Co. 

It is a point which I have personally 
made in talks at home and abroad, since 
the war. 

PAINLESS FORM OF FOREIGN AID 


Literally millions of Americans, espe- 
cially young people and students, are 
eager to see European, Asian, and South 
American countries. The dollars which 
they spend abroad provide a tremendous 
tonic to foreign economies. This consti- 
tutes a relatively painless form of foreign 
aid. A 
For example, the vast tourist industry 
is Britain's No. 1 dollar earner. 

DISMAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR TOURISTS 


Yet, the plain, blunt fact of the situa- 
tion is that most foregin countries are 
woefully inadequate in planning accom- 
modations for American tourists. As a 
result, travelers are jammed into obso- 
lete, inadequate facilities, 

But if these foreign countries acted 
to provide better facilities for the tour- 
ists, they would find that they are earn- 
ing far more tourist revenue, in addition 
to creating a much better impression 
of their own countries. 

The shortage of hotels in Western 
Europe is particularly acute, 

For example, in all of England, but one 
new hotel has been built in the postwar 
period, according to a recent U. S. News 
article. 

The shortage in Italy and France is 
likewise serious. 

POSTWAR REBUILDING PROBLEM 


Naturally, we can well understand the 
rebuilding problem of many of these 
countries. They suffered tremendous 
damage to their buildings during World 
War II. Each of these hard-pressed 
countries has had to concentrate on their 
highest priority construction needs, re- 
placement of bombed-out homes, for ex- 
ample. 

Nevertheless, it would be to these coun- 
tries’ own self-interest if they would now 
use American-style mass construction to 
improve the availability of hotel rooms, 

I mention this fact not for the prin- 
cipal purpose of seeking greater comfort. 
for the American traveler although that 
is certainly desirable. Rather, I men- 
tion it, basically, in the interest of in- 
creasing the tourist income of foreign 
lands, and making sure that the Ameri- 
can who goes abroad has the feeling that 
he is truly welcome. 

SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


Of course, as I have always pointed 
out, I hope that the average American 
will see his own country first. I hope 
that he will get acquainted with the 
magnificent sights of his own great Na- 
tion, including for example the many 
tourist attractions of my own home 
State. 

But I know that millions of Americans 
want to go abroad, as well, and it is for 
ee reason that I make this suggestion 

ay, 
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EUROPE SHOULD HELP ITSELF AND USE 
AMERICAN KNOW-HOW 

Western Europe can hardly expect 
Americans to be sympathetic with Eu- 
rope’s economic problems if it does not 
do more in its own self-interest. 

Fortunately, American hotel com- 
panies and our construction industry as 
a whole are ready, willing and eager to 
help finance, build, manage and/or lease 
foreign hotel facilities. Already, under 
American auspices and joint United 
States-foreign auspices, several beautiful 
new hotels have been built in Istanbul, 
Caracas, Bogota, Mexico City, Madrid, 
Panama City, and elsewhere. 

Often however, existing foreign hotel 
owners seem to want to enjoy their pres- 
ent monopoly of hotel space, and many 
foreign unions seem to prefer their an- 
cient building methods to efficient, mod- 
ern American processes. 

The result is that Europe is losing out. 
It would be far better for Europe’s own 
self-interest to cooperate with American 
business wholeheartedly. 

But whether Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America do the job themselves or with 
American know-how or money, the im- 
portant thing is that the construction 
job be done. 

I send to the desk the text of the U. S. 
News article from the July 26th issue 
as well as Mr. Reed’s article from the 
May-June 1957 issue of Systems maga- 
zine. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ! 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OTHER SIDE OF A VACATION IN EUROPE 

Tip to tourists: If you're going abroad, 
better make sure you can get a place to stay. 

Hotel shortage in Europe, long a problem, 
is becoming acute. There's a need for thou- 
sands of new rooms at peak seasons. 

With travel increasing year by year, the 
situation is almost sure to get worse. And 
little is being done about it, so far. 

It is going to be harder and harder for 
Americans to vacation in Europe from now 
on, despite the fact that it ls becoming much 
easier to get there. 

Record-brenking numbers of tourists, 
flocking across Europe this summer, are 
finding hotel rooms harder to get and high- 
ways more jammed than ever before. The 
squeeze is to get much worse before it gets 
better. 

Country after country in Europe Is dis- 
covering that it elmply does not have the 
hotel space to accommodate today's crowds 
of travelers. With ‘construction of new 
hotels virtually at a standstill, it is going to 
be nearly impossible for tourists to find lly- 
ing space in the perlod just ahead. 

By 1960, Europe will be deluged with 50 
million tourists, a jump of more than 50 per- 
cent over this year. The American Automo- 
bile Association predicts 1 million of them 
will be Americans taking their vacations on 
the other side of the Atlantic, double the 
number going to Europe this year. 

The age of the jet air transport, scheduled 
to begin in 1960, will make it still easier for 
Americans to get to Europe. Instead of tak- 
ing 14 hours to fiy to London or Paris, the 
new planes will make the trip in half the 
time. New ocean liners—some designed to 
carry only tourist-class passengers at low 
rates—will be coming into operation, too. 
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By the early 1960's in other words, Amer, 
icans will be able to get to Europe in 
the time and often for much less 
than they can today. 

Whether they'll be able to find a place to 
stay once they get there is something 
again. 

Already, there arè too many tourists in 
Europe during the summer months for 
number of hotel rooms available, a 
to the Organization for European Econ 
Cooperation. “Difficulties are bound to be- 
come worse,“ says the OEEO, “if tourist travel 
increases over the next few years to the ex- 
tent indicated.” 

To avoid a real crush, European travel ex- 
perts estimate that a minimum of 72,000 ad- 
ditional hotel beds will be needed by 1960 in 
capital cities such as London, Paris, 
Rome, In the main tourist areas outside of 
the capitals, a bare minimum of 10 perce? 
more hotel space is urgently required, eve? 
assuming that, as more Americans of lower 
incomes travel in Europe, they will occupy 
hotel rooms for shorter periods than today’s 
tourists, do. of 

Trouble is, nothing like this amount 
construction is now in sight. 


SCRAMBLE IN FRANCE 


Only a handful of new hotels has bee? 
built in France since 1949. Outside of parin 
the French haye increased available hote 
space just 10 percent in 7 years—a to 
when American vacationers were flocking is 
their country. In Paris itself—a city visi 5 
by practically every tourist who goes 
France—there has been a microscopi¢ 1 per“ 
cent increase in the number of hote 
since 1949. . 

Yet France was host last year to 4.3 millon 
tourists, a 400 percent Increase over pre 
days. 15 

Even now, Americans are beginning 
skip France on their European tours be- 
cause of the hotel shortage. To avoid losing 
the dollars American tourists bring Wi 
them, the French Government is trying te 
stimulate hotel building with a low 
loan program. It hopes to add 60,000 851 
by 1961. But the travel people are axepti 
that this goal can be reached at all, mu 
less in time to accommodate the new hordes. 
Right now, for example, only one major n 15 
hotel—to be bullt by the Government— 
planned for Paris. 

CONFUSION IN BRITAIN 


Desperately short of dollars, the British 
are letting their biggest dollar earner. fe 
tourist Industry, sink into serious troub 
for lack of hotel space. 4 

This year there will be a scramble to fin z 
rooms for the 300,000 Americans and —5 
three quarters of a million other touris 
Britain expects. Unless more hotels 
built, and built quickly, officials € 
Britain to lose its share of the crowds 
will want to come when the jet age begins 
“The American visitor,” says one Brit 
banker, “may look forward to seeing th® 
Tower of London, but he doesn't expect to 
sleep in the moat.” 

In London, which lost 20 hotels to German 
bombers during World War IT, only one a 
hotel has been built in postwar ye: 
that by an American company. The only 
new hotel presently contemplated for Lon“ 
don is a 32-story building planned by an 
other American chain. 

Yet Britain needs, as an absolute mini 
mum, 5,000 additional hotel rooms to hund! 
its present number of tourists. 

The drawback in Britain is that nobody 
except people in the travel business seems 
to be much interested in increasing to 
accommodations. Many businessmen 
hotels as investments because it is — 
keep them full the year round. The GOF 


that 
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ernment, trying to hold down Inflation, dis- 
Courages the heavy outlays of capital needed 
to build hotels. And some officials say pri- 
Tately that they would rather limit tourist 
facilities to those who can afford to spend 
& lot, instead of opening up the country to 
crowds of people who spend relatively little 
Per person. 


NIGHTMARE IN ITALY 


If the British are reluctant to build new 
hotels, the Italians are running them a close 
second. Italy's shortage of hotel rooms now 
is estimated by the government at 127,000. 

e alone needs a minimum of 3,000 more 
Tooms to handle the demand expected in the 
Next 3 years. Yet, when one American com- 
Pany wanted to build a modern hotel in 
Rome, it was balked by opposition from 
Italian hotel owners. 

Hotel building in Italy is being done 
Mainly because of prodding by the Govern- 
ment. Loans to aid in building 192 hotels 
With 7,500 rooms are being made from the 
Public purse. Whether they will be built 
in time to take care of the expected crush 
of tourists remains to be seen. There were 
13,000 hotel rooms in Rome in 1949. There 
are only 14,000 today. 

HOPE IN GERMANY 

“ct is a different story in Germany. Only 

that country do you find hotel building 

anywhere near adequate for the numbers of 

. There were 485,000 hotel beds in 

1938 in the area that now constitutes West 

y. In 1947, with most of the coun- 

try in wreckage as a result of the war, hotel 

beds were down to 134,000. Today, there 
are 550,000. 

wa still difficult to find hotel space during 

© height of the tourist season in Germany. 

t German officials expect new construc- 
x to match the 10 percent increase in the 

Umber of tourists expected over the next 


5 years, after which the tourist boom is 
expected to level off. 


A SOLUTION? 
1 Possible answer to the hotel shortage 


pe—roadside motels—is only begin- 
Ring to z 


be 5 
Planned, explored. Italy as 82 built or 
in France 


but there are only 8 in Britain, 3 
3 and none in Germany. They are 
L as hard to find in the other countries. 
‘Uxury hotels, built by American com- 
Panies, are sprouting here and there in the 
TUropean capitals. London has one and Ma- 
2 has another. Still others are planned 
zr Berlin, Athens, Rome, Vienna, London, 
But an as-yet-undesignated city in Scotland. 
80 the space they will provide will not 
oe very far in relieving the acute shortage 
ved tel rooms American tourists are to 
Counter in Europe from now on. 


THE BUSINESSMAN ABROAD 
(By Ralph T. Reed) 
Ken trade and investment promote se- 
y and 1 at home. 

words have the agreement today of 
Almost all broad-thinking men of affairs. 
iay extent of our overseas business and 
> estment bears testimony to its importance 

cre all Americans are concerned. 
— ot international trade that has 
ergone a great growth in recent years, 
and has become vitally important for several 
ne „i international tourism. Perhaps 
as a p UrPrise some to think of tourism 
Yast, form of trade, but in reality it is a 
5 industry, involving many 
necessary unctions and many separate areas 

business activity. e 
Most important, though, international 
Piana plays a significant role in promoting 

ca's security and prosperity. 

* year alone it is expected that the 
ited States tourist will spend upwards of 
year’s $1.2 billion in foreign carriers. 
est a Penditures are enough to pay for 
a tenth of all the merchandise we 


1 
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sell to these countries. They are equivalent 
to about 12 percent of the revenue secured 
by overseas nations from imports coming 
into the United States. 

Meanwhile, we hear almost daily of new 
developments which should have startling 
effects on the coming development of in- 
ternational trayel—assuming a degree of 
world stability. 

With transportation improving so rapidly, 
a weekend in Jamaica or weekend in Europe 
can become an active reality for many 
tourists. Many other resort and travel areas, 
before restricted to the traveler with a 
month or two to spend, will soon be open to 
the 2- and 3-week vacationist. And much 
of the time which he now spends getting to 
these areas he will then enjoy in them. 

It should not be forgotten that the bil- 
lions thus spent abroad are not aid dollars. 
Rather they are voluntary consumer ex- 
penditures in the open market—value given 
for value. 

BETTER FORM OF AID 

While direct United States aid continues 
to be a necessity in certain areas, we can all 
agree that this kind of free functioning of 
economic demand and supply through 
tourism is a far superior form of dollar 
stimulation for any nation today. It's a 
healthy sign when the one can replace the 
other. The benefiting nations develop a 
greater self-sufficiency and initiative from 
such revenue, secured through their individ- 
ual efforts. The revenue itself moves 
quicker and more spontaneously into com- 
mercial channels. 

For every American businessman, this 
means a lot. It means more dollars for the 
purchase of American exports. It means 
increased capital investment in local in- 
dustry abroad. It means greater demand 
for American goods overseas, and for for- 
eign goods by our returning travelers. 

Put in another way, travel 1 a 
of returning home as e dollars. 
nere is a pinta major factor involved. 
Everyone has heard the old saying that 
“ideas seldom respect the boundary lines of 
nations.” This has never been more true 

than today. 

Ideas in this age move with the speed of 
sound—literally. In the course of a very 
few years, the mass communications medi- 
ums have become an intimate part of our 
daily lives arid the lives of millions around 
the globe. 

Among other effects, this condition has 
stimulated a tremendous curiosity through- 
out the world about America and American 
values. Our uniquely high standard of liv- 
ing, as well as our traditions of liberty, cause 
intense interest in many quarters which used 
to have only a vague curiosity. Among some 
we find misconceptions about our country; 
among others even some antagonism, But 
we never find lack of interest. 

One might say that we suddenly find our- 
selves on stage, under a world spotlight, 
being asked to explain the values we live and 
work by. 

Under such circumstances, our words and 
actions as American businessmen have a 


close connection with our country’s future 


well-being. For better or worse, we bear a 
very considerable responsibility. 

There are significant signs that this prob- 
Jem of communicating America’s aims to our 
friends and business colleagues abroad is 
today receiving the attention it deserves. 
Recently, President Eisenhower called a 
meeting in the White House of 60 Americans, 
representing all phases of business, pro- 
fessional, artistic, and religious life, to de- 
velop a program of intensified people to peo- 
ple contacts with our friends abroad, with 
a view to telling our story more effectively 
wherever misunderstandings exist. 

With all the tremendous powers of the 
mass communications mediums today, it's a 
_reassuring fact that the most effective means 
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of communicating our values and principles 
to others continues to be through casual 
conversations between one individual and 
another, The American tourist abroad is 
given constant opportunities to talk with 
citizens of countries he’s visiting. 

In general, American tourists seem to have 
been doing a far more effective job of making 
friends abroad than they're given credit for. 
This particularly applies to representatives 
of United States companies traveling abroad 
professionally. 

The American businessman is usually suc- 
cessful in establishing very friendly and per- 
sonal relationships with his opposite number 
abroad. Meeting on the familiar grounds of 
commercial operations, he can show most 
clearly his ability to give and take, to respect 
the other man's point of view, to work out a 
relationship that benefits both parties. Such 
contacts do more than anything to eliminate 
the false notions of American business which 
still linger, 

But, of course, the volume of business 
travel abroad has its limits. There are many 
other groups whose numerical strength is far 
greater and whose help is vital in building 
proper respect for the values of a free 
society. ‘ 

Student travel is one of the best forms of 
insurance we have against future stagnation 
of the mind. These young people are the 
best of our country. We want them to travel 
more, and we want students of other govern- 
ment groups to encourage exchange, 


PROPER WELCOME HERE 


Travel by foreigners to our own country is 
a subject which only recently has begun to 
receive the attention it deserves. While ex- 
change barriers in many countries limit at 
present the volume of such travel, there is 
much effective work which can be done to 
publicize the attractions of the United States 
abroad to those who can travel. We can 
also make sure that these friends from 
abroad are given a proper welcome when they 
get here, 

Finally, and most important, we should at 
all times keep in mind that we are out not 
only to build long-range overseas markets 
and sources of supplies for ourselves alone, 
but we are out for the strictly humanitarian 
motive of developing and increasing the gen- 
eral welfare of everyone everywhere. With 
these motives in mind, we will find that 
intercontinental travel and trade appear to 
be just about the best insurance we have 
against another form of intercontinental ex- 
change—the intercontinental missile, 


The Lease-Purchase Building Program 
Will Cost $750 Million More Than 
Direct Appropriation Method, and Will 
Destroy Historic Lafayette Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr, 
Speaker, I testified before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the House Committee on Public Works 
on February 28 this year in support of 
an amendment to H. R. 4660 which pro- 
vided ways and means for building bet- 
ter and more efficient public buildings. 
H. R. 4660 is now before the House as 
S. 2261 as amended. : 
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It is my belief that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take as much care in 
building its public buildings as private 
industry does. I do not think that the 
same care and planning is going into 
Federal buildings as goes into, say, any 
of the great buildings being built in New 
York City and other cities throughout 
the country. 

I have been concerned, as have others, 
about the lack of any building under the 
lease-purchase program. One hundred 
and forty-six buildings have been ap- 
proved by the Public Works Committees 
of the Senate and House for construction 
under the lease-purchase program, yet 
today only 1 building is under construc- 
tion after 3 years. Surely 3 years is long 
enough to demonstrate the worth of a 
program. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about economy, yet here is the adminis- 
tration recommending a construction 
program the lease-purchase program 
which costs the taxpayers at least 75 
percent more per building than the same 
building would cost under the method 
of direct appropriation. This is due 
to the higher interest rate and the 
payment of taxes on Federal buildings 
constructed through lease purchase. 
This policy is unwise, unsound, and is a 
departure from all previous policy of the 
Federal Government. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones], 
pointed out in a speech he made on this 
floor on Friday, July 19, that 

An analysis made by the General Account- 
ing Office at my request shows that the lease- 
purchase program for the 146 projects ap- 
proved by the congressional committees 
would cost more than $750 milllon—that is 
right; three-fourths of a billion dollars—in 
excess of what the cost would be under the 
direct appropriation method. 
GAO figures. 


There has been a great deal of talk 
about economy by various Members of 
this body, but it sepms to me that right 
here is one place to begin economizing 
and it is for this very reason of economy 
that I strongly support S. 2261 as re- 
ported by the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives. 
. I frankly do not see how we can go 

back to our districts and justify our sup- 
port of a lease-purchase program that 
will cost such enormous and unjustified 
sums in interest. 

The bill reported by the House Public 
Works Committee with amendments, S. 
2261, provides that all of the projects 
approved under lease-purchase shall go 
forward under direct appropriation with 
the exception of six buildings in the 
District of Columbia and a post office 
building in Illinois. One of these six 
buildings, Federal Office Building No. 7, 
General Services Prospectus No. 3-DC- 
05, planned for the west side of Lafayette 
Park in the area bounded by 17th Street, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Jackson Place, 
and H Street should, I think, be given 
much more thought than has been given 
it so far by the Executive agencies in- 
volved, particularly the General Services 
Administration and the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Presidential Office 


Those are the 
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Space. Many distinguished civic and 
cultural leaders, architects and others 
have suggested that this Federal office 
building be confined to the 17th Street, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and H Street sides 
of Square 167 and I happen to think and 
believe that this is a really excellent solu- 
tion of the matter, since it would leave 
historic Jackson Place undisturbed. 

I am, therefore, considering offering 
the following amendments to S. 2261 
when it is under active consideration on 
the floor of this House in the hope that 
it will lead to a second look and a more 
constructive—and less destructive— 
building plan being put forward by the 
General Services Administration. Espe- 
cially, I feel, will this be so if the Public 
Works Committees of the Senate and 
House are given an opportunity to go 
over the plans for this building again, 

AMENDMENTS TO S. 2261, AS REPORTED 

Page 9, strike out the following: “Federal 
Office Building—FOB No. 7—(Veterans' Ad- 
ministration), 3-DC-05,;" 

Page 12, line 3, after 1954.“ insert the 
following: “other than the project known as 
Federal Office "Bullding—FOB No. 7—(Vet- 
erans’ Administration) which has the Gen- 
eral Services Administration Prospectus No. 
3-DC-05.” d 

Page 13, imediately after line 7, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 5. The Administrator of General 
Services shall make such improvements, 
alterations, additions, and repairs to the old 
State Department Building situated on the 
southeast corner of the intersection of 
Seventeenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., as may be necessary 
to make such building suitable for use as an 
office building by the President of the United 
States, except that no such Improvements, 
alterations, or repairs shall materially alter 
the appearance of the exterior of such build- 
ing. No appropriation shall be made for 
any improvement, alteration, addition, or re- 
pair authorized by this section if it has not 
been first approved by resolutions adopted 
by the Committee on Public Works of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, submitted in accordance with 
subsection (b) of the first section of the act 
entitled An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 5, 1926, as 
amended.” 


These amendments would remove this 
Federal office building—FOB No. 7— 
from the list of buildings which the 
reported bill S. 2261 would permit to be 
constructed under the lease-purchase 
program and exempts it from the provi- 
sion approving for construction by di- 
rect appropriation all buildings hereto- 
fore approved for construction under the 
lease-purchase program. Further, they 
add a new section authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services Admin- 
istration to alter, repair, and otherwise 
modernize the old State Department 
Building without altering its exterior ap- 
pearance in order to make it suitable for 
an office building, and with the added 
requirement that the plans for such ren- 
ovation and reconstruction be submitted 
to the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and House. This building 
can, of course, be built by the direct ap- 
propriation method under my amend- 
ments if it is resubmitted to the Public 
Works Committees of the Congress and 
approved by them. 
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Language was written into the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill pre- 
venting the General Services Adminis- 
tration from using any of its funds dur- 
ing the current fiscal year for the prep- 
aration of drawings and specifications, 
the acquisition of sites, or the design, 
planning, construction, or development 
of plans for a Federal office building at 
the west side of Lafayette Park which 
has been recommended to the Congress 
for housing an expanded White House 
office staff. The plans for this building 
have not been definitely formulated and 
it was felt that there was no need for 
the Government to take over at this 
time the national headquarters of the 
National Grange and otherwise pr 
to take irretrievable steps to alter be- 
yond recognition one of the historic 
sites of the Nation without giving 
thought to the many important values 
involved. 

The expansion of the White House 
offices also calls for razing the historie 
State, War, Navy Building, and there is 
a blazing controversy going on over 
proposal also. I would like to include 
at this point some newspaper articles 
which will delineate this controversy for 
us: 4 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 2, 1957] 


PLAN Orreren To Save Homes or LAFAYETTE 
Swan NATIONAL. Trust Succesrs RS” 
STORING Historic Sires as Bram Hovs® 
ANNEX 

(By Jean White) ; 

The Government was called upon yestet- 
day to restore the old spirit of Lafayette 
Square when once-elegant homes along his- 
toric Jackson Place arè razed. 

To clear way for a $27.4 million ofice 
building, the Government has taken title 
to 9 parcels of property along the street 
flanking the west side of Lafayette Square. 
Decatur, Blair, and Blair-Lee Houses would 
be spared in the block, the Government 
said, 

Yesterday Richard H. Howland, president 
of the National Trust for Historie Preserva“ 
tion, urged that several of the mid-19th- 
century mansions also be saved. These, ne 
said, could be worked into the design of the 
new building. 

If restored, several houses at the south 
end of Jackson Place, he wrote members 
the group, could serve as a much-needed 
bedroom annex to Blair House, just aro 
the corner on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

And architecturaly, he emphasized, the 
restored mansions would be an efective 
counterpart to Decatur House, at the other 
end of the block, a generation earlier in 
style. 

The trust decided earlier not to protest 
the Government plan since Jackson Place 
already had lost several of the mansions from 
its day of elegance as one of the Capital's 
great residential streets. Three houses 
scheduled for demolition for a private office 
building. 

Howland said the trust will urge that the 
new bullding’s facade on Jackson Place re- 
flect the original concept of Lafayette 
Square. This side, he said, should be com- 
parable in height and texture to Decatur 
House. 

The trust also has its own personal prob- 
lems with the Government move, Howla 
pointed out, It will have to move from its 
headquarters at 712 Jackson Place by May 
1 to escape paying Government rent retro” 
active to January 25. 
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“We would like to receive a well-located 
historic or architecturally significant prop- 
erty in the Capital as a gift,” Howland wrote. 
From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 15, 1957} 
LAFAYETTE SQUARE PLAN OFFERED 
A Washington architect recommended yes- 
terday that the residential aspect of Jack 
on Place NW. be preserved in planning 
vernment office structures in the block. 
Frederick Gutheim, of Dickerson, Md., 
Writing in the current issue of Progressive 
tecture, said this would be the best 
solution in trying to preserve the once fash- 
fonable street and yet answer pressing de- 
ds from the White House and its 
agencies for more working space. 
Gutheim said “tall office bulldings that 
ve been allowed to intrude on Jackson 
Place could be replaced with structures in 
€sidential scale,“ However, he said, “suit- 
able private organizations such as the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, should 
Permitted to occupy these structures. 
One such structure might serve as an 
Official residence for the Vice President, he 
gested. 
we Government is planning to build a 
T-million office building in a block bounded 
Jackson, Pennsylvania Avenue, and 17th 
and H Streets NW, All existing buildings, 
xcept Blair and Blair-Lee House and De- 
Satur House, would be torn down. 
Gutheim said a “frankly utilitarian struc- 
b bout all we can expect of Federal 
Milding in these preoccupied and unin- 
8 days could be allowed“ on the 17th 
treet, side. 
As Gutheim saw it the pressures for the 
vernment office building stem from the 
te House organization and its vast ex- 
Pansion by the Eisenhower administration. 
ahs staff expansion of unprecedented mag- 
or Was required by the Eisenhower way 
5 doing business at SHAEF headquarters 
Uring World War II and at NATO, according” 
to Gutheim. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
Tw May 27, 1957] 
© Sprak Up To Save Srarx-Wan BUILDING 
The two House Members of a Presidential 
Commission named to find more White 
o use office space are set against razing the 
d State-War-Navy Building. 
Representatives Sarra, Democrat of Vir- 
* and McGrecor, Republican of Ohio, 
m Oppose a majority report of the com- 
ission to replace the landmark. 
* are bound to vin powerful support 
8 the economy-minded House, whose 
Pear Raxnunx also has spoken out against 
b Y effort to obtain funds to tear down the 


Pe Commission report is at the printers, 

bert V. Fleming, whọ heads the 7-man 

group; Said. It is expected to be made public 

Y the White House next Monday, 

OTHERS FAVOR DEMOLITION 

All the other Commission members were 
cen ood to favor demolishing the 19th 
3 ey structure at 17th Street and Penn- 
Yivania Avenue, NW. 

But the House Representatives signed the 
De ty report oniy after razing was ap- 
fe ved “when economically and financially 

sible,” it was learned. 

8 feel that at this time it is not economi- 
y feasible to tear the building down,” 
Presentative McGrecor said. He esti- 
ted razing costs at $6 million. 

Quart ‘ugh he said he recognized the cramped 

able ers at the White House were deplor- 

con’ he also stressed that Congress must 
ie halt to expanding executive staffs, 
en We keep giving space to White House 

Ployees, I have the feeling that the execu- 
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tive branch will keep hunting people to fill 
it,” he added. 
HISTORICAL VALUE DEFENDED 

Representative Smirn, interested in the 
historical value of the old building, said, 
“It would be a shame to tear it down.” 

Many architects defend the granite struc- 
ture with its elaborate cornices and chim- 
neys, while others scorn it, he noted. But 
he said it represented a period of American 
architecture that might well be maintained, 

Mr, Fleming declined comment on the 
Commission report, or on his own personal 
view of the old State controversy. 

But he was understood to favor replace- 
ment along with other Commission mem- 
bers, Senators CHavez, Democrat of New 
Mexico: and Hruska, Republican of Ne- 
braska; General Services Administrator 
Franklin G. Floete and Douglas William Orr, 
New Haven, Conn., architect. — 


What are the historic values involved, 
it may be asked? They are set forth in 
Public Law 292, 74th Congress, approved 
August 21, 1935, known as the Historic 
Sites Act, “That it is hereby declared 
that it is a national policy to preserve 
for public use historic sites, buildings 
and objects of national significance for 
the inspiration and benefit of the people 
of the United States.” 

These then are the values that are in- 
volved, and our national policy regard- 
ing them is clear. 

I sponsored legislation in the 84th 
Congress appropriating funds to com- 
plete the historic buildings, and sites 
survey authorized in the Historic Sites 
Act of 1935. Shortly thereafter Depart- 
ment of the Interior officials advised me 
they would request funds for this purpose 
in their budget if I would not insist on 
my own measures. They were true to 
their word and I am glad that the Con- 
gress appropriated $139,265 for the sur- 
vey of historic American buildings, and 
$92,930 for a survey of historic. sites as 
requested in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill for 1958. 

The Director of the National Park 
Service, Conrad L. Wirth, advised me 
under date of July 19 as follows: 

Now that the Department's request for 
funds for the current fiscal year has been 
approved, we are turning our attention to 
the immediate task of organizing personnel 
and procedures for the nationwide study (of 
historic buildings and sites). In view of the 
task ahead, and the great interest through- 
out the country in historical conservation, 
we are anxious to start the survey as soon 
as possible. We appreciate your interest in 
the preservation of our Nation's important 
historic sites, 


J include at this point for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues some of the cor- 
respondence I have received as to the 
importance of the White House-Lafa- 
yette Park area: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: We have read with 
interest the mimeographed statement issued 
from your office for release on April 21, bear- 
ing on the question of a new Federal office 
building in the vicinity of the White House 
for use of the executive department, which 
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was enclosed with your letters of April 22 
and 24. 

Your efforts in behalf of historic preser- 
vation throughout the country and here in 
the Nation's Capital have been helpful and 


“we appreciate your strong interest in this 


subject. We are taking cognizance of the 
fact that you are concerned over the pros- 
pect that the historic setting of the White 
House and its immediate environs may be 
drastically changed by the construction of 
new Federal office buildings. 

As you know, the National Park Service 
plans to make a study under the Historic 
Sites Act of 1935 regarding the several sites 
you mention provided funds therefor are 
made available. It would therefore appear 
proper, as you have done, to call the atten- 
tion of Mr. Fleming, Chairman of the Presi- 
dential Commission, to the act and to the 
policy it establishes, 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
CONRAD L. WRTS, 
Director. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. THOMPSON: Two press releases 
issued from your office on April 21 and 26 
have been reviewed as you requested. 

Your continuing interest in the preserva- 
tion of historic structures is appreciated. 
We note from the two releases that you have 
quite properly communicated your views re- 
garding the problem of providing additional 
office space in the vicinity of the White 
House for use of the executive department. 
to the President's Advisory Commission on 
Presidential Office Space. 

As we advised you in our letter of April 
8. 1957, the National Park Service shortly 
after July 1, 1957, proposes to undertake a 
study of the historical and architectural 
significance of buildings in the yicinity of 
the White House provided funds requested 
in the President's budget for the resumption 
of the Historic Sites Survey are appropri- 
ated by the Congress, 

The proposed resumption of the Historie 
Sites Survey is an important facet of the 
comprehensive mission 66 program of the 
National Park Service which, as you know, 
was submitted to Congress last year with the 
strong support of the President and the 
Department of the Interior. This is but one 
indication of this administration's continu- 
ing interest in the conservation and protec-, 
tion of historic structures and areas through- 
out the Nation. Among the historic areas 
of the National Park system established 
since January 1953 are the Edison Laboratory 
National Monument and the Edison Home 
Historic Site in New Jersey; Chimney Rock 
National Historic Site, Nebraska; Fort Union 
National Monument, New Mexico; Cumber- 
land Gap National Historical Park, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-Virginia; Fort Vancouver 
National Monument, Washington; Golden 
Spike National Historic Site, Utah: and 
Independence National Historical Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


I think the Congress was thoroughly 
justified in denying funds to the General 
Services Administration to proceed with 
its plans for a great office building at 
the west side of Lafayette Park. 

Clearly, the language of the Historic 
Sites Act of 1935 is explicit and requires 
the preservation of both historic build- 
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ings, and sites, and both buildings and 
sites are involved in the White House- 
Lafayette Park area. 

The report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Presidential Office Space 
makes no mention of the historic values 
involved in the area. The Chairman of 
the Commission, Robert V. Fleming, 
wrote me under date of May 14, 1957, in 
part as follows: 

The Commission was informed that no 
historical survey of the area under discus- 
sion could be developed before June 2, 1957. 
Consequently, the only alternative to sub- 
mitting a report when due would be to ex- 
tend the date for the Commission's report. 

As you have noted, the time for the Com- 
mission's report has once been extended. 
The purpose of the extension however was to 
permit all members of the Commission to 
participate in the deliberations. 


Yet the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Presidential Of- 
fice Space, which the President sent to 
the Congress on July 17, calls for the 
building of a huge office building at the 
west end of Lafayette Park and thus sup- 
ports the position of the General Services 
Administration. 

At the same time, the Commission 


recommends the razing of the historic 


State, War, Navy building located on the 

northeast corner of 17th Street And 

Pennsylvania Avenue NW., and its re- 
placement by a modern office building. 

The Washington Post of June 4 re- 
ported that the distinguished Speaker of 
this House, the gentleman from Texas 

*[Mr. Raysurn] was one of the tradition- 
alists who were rallying to defend the 
historic State, War, and Navy Building 
and that newspaper reported an inter- 
view which one of its reporters had with 
the Speaker on April 10. The Speaker 
was quoted as saying he was “very much 
opposed” to tearing this landmark down, 
and that if the State, War, Navy Build- 
ing doesn't suit them on the inside, then 
they can do as they did at the White 
House” and that he would oppose any 
efforts to obtain congressional funds for 
the purpose of building a replacement. 

September 6 this year is being pro- 
claimed as Lafayette Day, for it marks 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of the 
Marquis de Lafayette, the great French 
general who fought with the American 
colonists against the British in the War 
of Independence. 

Americans will always remember La- 
fayette for the freedom he helped to 
bring to this country, and for the free- 
dom he fought so ably to establish. He 
will be revered and remembered by all 
who cherish our country and have expe- 
rienced its blessings of liberty and 
prosperity. 

Now might be a singularly appropri- 
ate time to think of ways to preserve 
and maintain the historic park which is 
named in his honor, ; 

Every city, but particularly the Na- 
tlon's Capital, should set apart certain 
old houses, certain breathing spaces in 
the form of parks, and so on, to show 
the more impressionable teen-agers that 
American life does not consist merely of 
gasoline stations, the drive-in diner, and 
the second-hand car park. 

Fifty million visits were made to his- 
toric sites and buildings open to the pub- 
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lic in 1956. Iam informed that officials 
of the National Park Service believe there 
will be at least 80 million such visits a 
year by 1966. This is the depth of the 
feeling Americans have for their historic 
past, and I am convinced that all reason- 
able steps must be taken to preserve our 
great heritage. 

At the centennial convention of the 
American Institute of Architects the edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly magazine, 
Edward A. Weeks, Jr., spoke movingly of 
the need for the preservation of our his- 
toric past. He declared that— 

In a State like Virginia, preservation has 
become a fine art. In Williamsburg where 
every fence rail and Kleenex carries the arms 
of William and Mary; and in the gracious 
houses along the James; Westover, Stratford, 
Shirley, and Berkeley Hundred—it is so easy 
for the 20th century to imagine the grace 
and the quality of colonial America. One is 
grateful for the care which has kept these 
shrines alive. 


Let us in this House be mindful of our 
heritage and be always careful to pre- 
serve it in order that our children and 
our children’s children may be grateful 
for the care which we have taken to keep 
our shrines alive. 


Our Legislative Body in the Far Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the most farflung legislative body 
convening under the Stars and Stripes 
is that of Guam, and it has been a 
happy circumstance that visits to Wash- 
ington of the distinguished and able 
Speaker of the Guam Legislature, the 
Honorable A. B. Won Pat, and other 
members of the body over which he pre- 
sides have brought us in the Congress 
in close personal association with our 
fellow lawmakers who maintain repre- 
sentative government on an island thou- 
sands of miles away on the highest of 
American legislative standards. It was 
a privilege and a pleasure, as well as 
working to mutual advantage, to have 
with us during the early months of the 
session Speaker Won Pat and the Hon- 
orable J. A. Perez and the Honorable 
J. C. Arriola, members of the Guam 
Legislature. I am sure I am expressing 
the sentiment of the House in saying 
that we were most happy to have them 
with us and that indeed they won a 
place in our hearts. 3 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I took an especial inter- 
est in the visit of our fellow lawmakers 
from Guam because the success of the 
American legislative system on that far- 
flung island is bound to have healthy 
repercussions in the thinking of the peo- 
ples in the Pacific area. My heartiest 
congratulations to Speaker Won Pat, 
Representatives Perez and Arriola, and 
their colleagues on the splendid job they 
are doing. 
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Iam extending my remarks to include 
Resolution 168 of the Fourth Guam Leg- 
islature, a copy of which has been sent 
me with the certification of Speaker Won 


Pat and the legislative secretary, V. B. 


Bamba. I appreciate the graciousness 

of our good friends who make the laws 

of Guam. The resolution follows: 
Resolution 168 


Resolution relative to expressing the grati- 
tude and sincere appreciation of the peo- 
ple of Guam to the Honorable BARRATT 
O'Hara, Representative from Illinois, for 
his sympathetic interest in their problems 
and his gracious and cooperative reception 
of their representatives 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of thé 
Territory of Guam: 

Whereas at the direction of this legisla- 
ture, the Honorables A. B. Won Pat, speaker; 
J. A. Perez, and J. C. Arriola proceed to the 
Nation’s Capitol at Washington, D. C., for 
the purpose of conferring with Government 
and congressional leaders about the prob- 
lems of Guam; and 

Whereas the Honorable Barratr O'HARA 
graciously gave his time and sympatheti¢ 
interest in the understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting this Territory: Now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this legislature does hereby 
express to the Honorable Barrarr O'HARA 
the gratitude and sincere appreciation of the 
people of Guam for his sympathetic interest 
in their problems and his gracious and co- 
operative reception of their representatives: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there · 
after transmitted to the Honorable BarràTT 
O'Hara, Representative from Illinois, 
to the Governor of Guam. 


Belgium Honors American for Trade Fair 
Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, over many years, Col. John D. Harti- 
gan has served the United States and its 
agencies with distinction in many ca- 
pacities, but more recently Mr. Hartigan 
has been adviser to the State Depart- 
ment on United States participation in 
the Brussels Universal and Interns- 
tional Exposition. 

As a result of his work in this capacity 
he has been signally honored by Bel- 
gium by being decorated Oficier de 
l'Ordre de la Couronne, and in this con- 
nection I wish to place in the REcoR? 
an article from the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 23, 1957. 

The article follows: 

BELGIUM Honors AMERICAN ron Trape Fan 
ASSISTANCE 

WASHINGTON:—Jobhn D. Hartigan, former 
adviser to the League of Nations and the 
United States Department of State, has bee? 
decorated Oficier de l'Ordre de la Couronn? 
by Belgium. The award was made July il 
at the Belgian Embassay by Ambassa 
Baron Silvercruys, in recognition of Mr. Hat 
tigan's contributions to the field of inter 
national expositions and trade fairs. 
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Most recently, Mr. Hartigan has been ad- 
Viser to the State Department on United 
States participation in the Brussels Univer- 
zal and International Exhibition scheduled 
for 1958. 

In 1934, Mr, Hartigan assisted the League 
Of Nations commission which made prepara- 
ae for the Saar plebiscite held in January 


As early as 1936, he began negotiations with 
the Belgium Government for its participa- 
tion In international expositions, at that 
time the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition. 

With International expositions suspended 
by World War II. Mr. Hartigan in 1940-41 
devoted his efforts to European relief, con- 
Sentrating on aid for Poland and Belgium. 

In 1950; he resumed work in behaif of 
expositions and as chief of Trade Fairs and 
Exhibitions of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
Ministration, he worked with the Beligum 
Government regarding its participation at 
the Chicago International Trade Fair of 1950. 

Last year, Mr. Hartigan served as adviser 
to the American Furniture Trade Mart’s In- 

tional Trade Mart. 

Mr. Hartigan also has reported from Europe 
for the Christian Science Monitor on refugee 
and relief matters. 


Effect of Voting in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
25 unanimous consent to have printed 
to the Appendix of the Record an edi- 

rial entitled “Good Government Re- 
` Quality Not Quantity of People 
1 *. Which appeared on July 29, 

957, in the Charleston, S. C., News and 
Jurier, one of the Nation’s most dis- 
ed and outspoken newspapers. 
ts There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
GOVERNMENT REQUMES Quarry Nor 
QUANTITY or PEOPLE VOTING -~ 

On no subject in American life is there 

Ore sanctimonious nonsense uttered and 
th, ted than now is heard about voting. At 
Sue Present time, the national press is moan- 
he. and groaning that large numbers of 
‘iron are not registered and voting in 
nin Southern States. ‘The Baltimore Eve- 

8 Sun, for instance, recently spoke in 
3 tones of the distressingly small num- 
ime Negroes registered. 
Se fact is that government does not get 
as more and more voters cast their 
ballots at each election. 
Hiu ctically every able-bodied citizen in 
er's Germany voted. And yet Germany 
One of the worst states in modern 
lem “a Communist nations have no prob- 
Some getting citizens to the polls. Indeed 
Voting oat countries have compulsory 
sory ©; Even’ those nations with compul- 
cite. oting do not enjoy more liberty than 

— ms of the United States. 
canto Republic, the turnout of voters in 
New Tot orolitan centers such as Chicago, 

Ork, and Boston is massive, And yet 

low oc: of these cities government is at a 
= ee corruption is notorious and 

a On the other hand, in Virginia, where only 
ul of voters of either race turn out 
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for State elections, government is honest 
and dignified. Even the worst enemies of 
the Byrd organization in Virginia, which is 
simply an alliance of the better elements in 
the Commonwealth, acknowledges that the 
State is free of corruption. 

The truth is that King Numbers is not a 
very wise monarch. Those cities and States 
that are ruled by him suffer. Those cities 
where government is in the hands of edu- 
cated and propertied men and women are 
good places in which to live. 

It’s all so simple, actually. If one finds 
a small community here in South Carolina 
where perhaps 100 men and women vote— 
people who own their farms and businesses, 
teachers and professional people from good 
stock who have roots in their community— 
one finds good, stable government. If one 
adds to the yoting population the town bums, 
the chronic unemployed who prefers making 
a little whisky to making a living, the Negro 
cocks of the community who make good okra 
soup but wouldn’t know the qualifications 
for county auditor, one adds elements that 
will make for bad government. 

That's the situation around the Nation, 
The politicians, the ringsters, the corruption- 
ists, the spoils system manipulators— 
they want lots of yoters of a kind they can 
boss. They like the kind they can get vote 
their way for half a pint of cheap whisky.on 
election day. Certainly, however, that isn't 
the kind of voter intelligent, responsible 
Americans, North or South, want on the vot- 
ing lists. 

Despite the widespread understanding 
among responsible Americans that mass yot- 
ing isn’t a substitute for intelligent voting, 
the hokum about voting carries on and a 
myth persists. 


Strong Forces Continue Efforts To Elimi- 
nate Independents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best known and most articulate fig- 
ures in independent banking is Harry J. 
Harding, president of the First National 
Bank of Pleasanton, Calif. Mr. Harding 
is honorary president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the 12th Federal 
Reserve District. He played an impor- 
tant role in securing passage of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956. 

Mr. Harding gave the following analy- 
sis of the problems facing independent 
banking to the 23d annual convention of 
the Independent Bankers Association at 
Miami Beach, Fla. I recommend to our 
colleagues the reading of Mr. Harding's 
address. Of special interest is his sug- 
gested formula for limiting bank 
mergers. 

The address, as it appeared in the July 
1957 issue of Independent Banker, fol- 
lows: 

CONVENTION Apprrss—STronc Forcrs CON- 
TINUE FErronrs To ELIMINATE INDEPEND- 
ENTS 
Although the title of my talk appears on 

your program as “The Single, Dual, and 

Triple Banking Systems Reexamined,” I will 

approach this by discussing the three 

“F, T. F.'s" of independent banking. 
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These F. T. F.’s are: Face the facts of 
independent banking, first things first in 
independent banking, and finish the fight 
for independent banking. 

What are some of the facts of independ- 
ent banking today? 7 

Fact No. 1 is that independent banking 
is under attack. 

We do not hear anyone advocate the de- 
struction of our system of independent bank- 
ing and the substitution therefor of the 
Canadian or the European systems of nation- 
wide branch banking—with only half a dozen 
or so banks—at least not openly and di- 
rectly. Such an effort quickly would be 
buried in an avalanche of opposition. 

WHITTLING PROCESS 


The effort to accomplish the elimination 
of independent banks is more subtle. It 
takes form largely in a whittling process, a 
constant nicking away at diffused control of 
banking, on the one hand, and a building up 
of public acceptance of absentee ownership 
and management. 

Among other things, these undermining 
efforts to take the form of the recurrent urg- 
ing that control over the reserves of all banks 
be placed in the hands of the Federal Re- 
serve Board—or increasing the powers of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—or 
to expand the powers in the hands of the 
other Federal supervisory agencies. 

The State comptroller of the State in which 
we are now meeting, addressing the Florida 
Bankers Association a few weeks ago, warned 
that the continued invasion of the rights of 
the States by the Federal Government and 
its agencies, in the field of banking, could 
result in the disappearance of State char- 
tered and State supervised banks. 

So, fact No. 1 that we should face is that 
our system of independent banking is under 
strong undermining attack. 

Fact No. 2 is the threat of holding com- 
pany expansion within a State, 

The Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
falls short of the objectives of your organi- 
zation. While it prohibits further interstate 
expansion, it leaves the door wide open in 
most States for the expansion of bank hold- 
ing companies within a State, regardless of 
what the branch banking laws of such State 
might be. It placed a responsibility upon 
each of the States to enact its own legisla- 
tion, if it wishes to regulate the expansion 
of such companies within its borders. 

A rather startling idea, which certainly 
seemed aimed at furthering the purposes of 
a proposed New York State bank holding 
company, was the publication by a well- 
known and highly respected bank stock ana- 
lyst, claiming that Congress, by enacting 
the Bank Holding Company Act, had “given 
its blessing” to a new “triple banking sys- 
tem." 

NEW TERM FOR EVADING 

Completely misunderstanding the legisla- 
tive history and the restraining purposes of 
the act, he enthusiastically hailed what he 
believed to be congressional approval of the 
“pole vaulting” of the State's branch bank- 
ing laws. (Let me add that “pole vaulting” 
is a polite way of saying evading.“) 

This authority on bank stock says: “The 
announcement of plans for a new bank hold- 
ing company, First National Corp., marks 
the opening of a new era of banking in New 
York State, and, inevitably, the Nation.” 

He also stated, “The proposed bank hold- 
ing company * * * now shows the way to 
leap across every wall from New York City 
to Plattsburg and from Albany to Buffalo, 
Indeed, the proposed first little Jump has 
suddenly revealed greener pastures that have 
already forced other bankers and their stock- 
holders to look to their own jumping shoes.” 


PREMATURE EXULTATION 


That expert on bank stocks spoke a little 
too soon. He hadn't dreamed that in addi- 
tion to Mississippi, Illinois, and Georgia, 
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which States already had laws on thelr books, 
other States would be enacting legislation to 
clip the wings of any holding company 
movement. 

Indiana and Kansas recently enacted laws 
that ban holding companies. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, and Massachusetts 
have had bills in the hopper. 

Most surprising of all, probably, to the 
stock expert, was the action of New York 
State, as follows: 

First in the antiholding company position 
taken by Governor Harriman and George A. 
Mooney, superintendent of banks. 

Second, the enactment of a stopgap law 
aimed at preventing the proposed First Na- 
tional City Bank holding company from ac- 
quiring a bank in a district in which it could 
not legalty operate branches. 

Third, extension to this stopgap measure 
to keep it In effect until May 1, 1958. 

No, we are far from developing this so- 
called triple system of banking, thanks to 
the work that the independent -bankers 
have done over the years and are still doing 
to fight this threat. But this inadequacy of 
present bank holding company laws is fact 
No, 2 that we must keep in sight. 


CONCENTRATION BY MERGER 


Fact No. 3 is the concentration of banking 
control through the mergers of banks. This 
merger trend has been accelerated in recent 
years. 

Last year alone 103 banks absorbed 143 
other banks—almost 144 banks gobbled up 
by each of the surviving banks. 

In the 20-year period from December 31, 
1936, to December 31, 1956, according to the 
FDIC, the number of banks in this country 
decreased from 15,679 to 14,166—a shrinkage 
of 1,513 banks, though approximately 1,000 
new banks were organized in this period. 

This year-by-year shrinkage in the num- 
ber of banks, in the opinion of the ABA, is 
nothing to be alarmed at. The ABA, to 
which we all belong, bitterly opposed the 
Celler bank-merger bill in 1955 as not 
needed. It declared “* * * that the num- 
ber of individual banks in operation since 
1939 has remained relatively stable; that this 
stable level in the number of operating in- 
stitutions has adequately supplied the bank- 
ing needs of the country essential to the 
enormous economic growth of the country 
during this period.” 

A decline of about 10 percent in the num- 
ber of banks in 20 years, the ABA regards 
as “relatively stable,” notwithstanding an 
“enormous economic growth.” 

WHAT LAW SAYS 

The Financial Institutions Act of 1957, as 
approved by the Senate, declares that in 
addition to other factors, the respective Fed- 
eral supervisory agencies in considering pro- 

mergers shall, and I quote: 

“In the case of a merger, consolidation, 
etc., take into consideration whether the 
effect thereof may be to lessen competition 
unduly or to tend unduly to create a monop- 
oly, and, in the interests of uniform stand- 
ards, it shall not take action as to any such 
transaction without first seeking the views 
of each of the other two banking agencies 
referred to herein with respect to such ques- 
tion; and in such case, the appropriate 
agency may also request the opinion of the 
Attorney General with respect to such ques- 
tion.” 

Let me discuss this a little. You will note 
that there is no outright prohibition of any 
merger, merely the requirement the appro- 
priate agency shall “take into consideration” 
competitive and monopolistic aspects and 
“in the interest of uniform standards” shall 
first seek the views of the other two banking 

es. 

The appropriate Federal agency at Its dis- 
cretion may also request the opinion of the 
Attorney General with respect to such ques- 
tion. What is the question?, Whether the 
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effect of a specific merger may be to lessen 
competition unduly or to tend unduly to 
create a monopoly? Does that mean monop- 
oly ls O. K. as long as it does not tend unduly 
to create a monopoly? 

How would you define “unduly”? In the 
existing antitrust legislation, such as the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act, the word 
“unduly” does not appear. 

The word “substantially” has been passed 
upon as to meaning by the courts in a num- 
ber of cases, It Is safe to say that it will be 
years before the meaning of the word un- 
duly” can be determined. There will have 
to be a number of court decisions on this 
point. 

You will also note that the provision which 
we have quoted does not say a word about 
any approval of any merger by the State 
supervisor of banks where a State bank is 
concerned. Here again the termite of Federal 
control continues to eat away at the vitals 
of our dual banking system. 


FDIC MERGER STAND 


The FDIC, in a letter signed by its general 
counsel, addressed to the Honorable Strom 
THURMOND, United States Senator from the 
State of South Carolina, has given assurance 
that it will not consent to any transaction 
under the merger section involving a State 
bank without the prior approval of the State 
banking authority, if such approval is re- 
quired by State law. 

While this is a recognition the State super- 
visor should have the authority to disap- 
prove a merger, this is not enough to pre- 
serve the prerogatives of the State supervi- 
sory authorities and to maintain the auton- 
omy of the States over banking. This 
policy of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration can be changed by the Board of 
Directors at any time, The personnel of the 
Board does change. We learned with sorrow 
of the passing of Maple Harl, former Chair- 
man and a Director of the FDIC. This brings 
home more than ever that boards do change. 

I strongly believe that neither the Federal 
Reserve Board, nor the Comptroller of the 
Currency, nor the FDIC, should have any 
additional powers over the mergers of State 
banks, and I hope that the House of Repre- 
sehtatives will amend the Senate bill in this 
regard. 

Certainly the record of the States as to 
the maintenance of competition among 
banks is as good as that of any Federal 
agency. However, inasmuch as banks have 
been held to be engaged in interstate com- 
merce and since existing Federal antitrust 
laws apply to concerns engaged in interstate 
commerce, it does not seem realistic to per- 
mit each State to establish its own stand- 
ards to apply to monopolistic tendencies, 
either for banking or for any other line of 
business. Therefore, I believe the enforce- 
ment of all antitrust and monopoly laws, 
including those affecting banking monopoly, 
should rest with the Federal Government, 
that Is, the Attorney General. 

Those who argue that the Federal super- 
visory agencies alone should have anything 
to say over banks and banking are forgetting 
that by reason of being engaged in inter- 
state commerce, banks come under a whole 
lock of laws that are administered by agen- 
cies other than the Federal supervisory agen- 
cies. Among these laws are the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (wages and hours law as we 
usually refer to it), the Labor Management 
Act of 1947 (Wagner Act), Social Security 
Act, the Clayton and the Sherman Acts. 

PERMISSIVE WORDING 

The merger provisions in the proposed 
Financial Institutions Act which I have 
quoted state that the respective Federal 
agencies may request the opinion of the At- 
torney General. Why? Presumably because 
the Attorney General's opinion should be 
helpful. Then why under the sun shouldn't 
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the respective Federal agencies take advan- 
tage of that help? They will, if the wording 
of the act is changed from “may” to “shall- 

The independent bankers consistently 
have held there is danger in the economic 
power inherent in the concentration of con- 
trol over banking. Monopoly, in the ordi- 
nary sense, the destruction of competition 
always has been second to this danger. 

It was not so much the fear there would 
no competition to the second bank of the 
United States, that led Andrew Jackson to 
fight for a system of diffused control over 
banking, as it was the fear of the econ! 
power that centralized control would beget: 

Congressman CELLER has presented some 
arresting figures on the concentration 
banking, figures that ore startling in show- 
ing how far down the road to the European 
system of banking we have traveled. 1 also 
will shock you with some figures from an 
era with which I happen to be pretty 
acquainted and where I saw it happen. 

At the end of 1935, there were in Californie 
275 banks, of which 236 were unit banks; 99 
branch systems, At the end of last yee! 
there were only 139 banks, of which 87 were 
unit banks and 52 branch systems. 

At the end of 1935, the bank assets held bY 
branch banking systems amounted to 83.6 
percent of the total. Twenty-one years later, 
at the end of last year, the branch 
held 97.8 percent of the total bank asset 
largely concentrated in 7 branch banks. 

In Washington, at the end of 1935, th 
were 188 banks, of which 180 were unit 
banks. By the end of 1956, the number of 
banks had decreased to 97 with unit banks 
numbering 74 and branch bank systems 28. 


cent, lergely concentrated in the 5 
branch bank systems. 

In Oregon, at the end of 1935, there were 
97 banks, of which 94 were unit banks. 
the end of 1956, the number of banks 
dwindled to 52, of which 41 were unit 
and 11 branch bank systems. In the 
year period, the percentage of bank assets 
held by the branch bank systems increased 
from 69.1 percent to 91.5 percent, prac y 
held about equally by two chains. 

ARIZONA! 2 INDEPENDENTS 


At the end of 1935, there were 9 banks in 
Arizona, of which 6 were unit banks; 3 
branch systems. By the end of 1956, the 
number of banks remained the same, but the 
unit banks had decreased to three. NOW 
there are only two. Think of it—only two 
small independent banks in the entire State 
of Arizona. 

Whereas in 1935 the percentage of bank 
assets in Arizona held by the branch s: 
was 77.2 percent, by the end of 1956 this nad 
increased to 96.5 percent. But, as a ma 
of fact, two holding companies hold prac- 
tically all of the assets as shown by 
branch banking systems just mentioned. 

Certainly, in Oregon and in Arizona, where 
two organizations alone in each State 
practically all the bank deposits, there 15 
competition between these two 4 
tions, But we would like to ask the Comp“ 
troller of the Currency, the Federal 1 
Board, and the Department of Justice, as we 
as the ABA, has a tendency toward monopoly 
developed in the States that I have jus 
quoted? Or, at what point does this te 
ency toward monopoly begin? 


MUST CHECK MERGERS 


* 

As so ably pointed out by Congressman 
CELLER, unless the merger movement 1$ 
speedily checked we will wake up 1 day t° 
find that these mergers, repeated and multi 
plied over and over again throughout 
country, will have brought about a new sit 
uation like the European system where & f 
banks completely dominate our 


* 
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Structure. That is fact No.. 3 on our list of 
tacts we must face. 
Fact No. 4 is the extension of branch 
The destruction of legal restric- 
tions on branching is perhaps the most se- 
Tous of all threats to independent banking. 
Branch banking proponents argue that in- 
dependent banks and branch banks can exist 
together. The history of no country sup- 
Ports their claims. No, the history of Eu- 
Tope and Canada, as well as some American 
States, overwhelmingly demonstrates the fact 


PATTERN IN CALIFORNIA 


Let's take another look at California. The 
of America started in 1904. By the 
end of 1922, when I located in California, it 
had 61 banking offices in 42 communities 
and deposits amounted to 229 millions. By 
end of 1956, the Bank of America 
branches had reached the 600 mark and 
deposits amounted to 8,993 millions, about 
44.5 percent of the State's banking resources, 
e is no ceiling. 

There are half a dozen other large branch 
Systems in California trying to overtake each 
Other in opening branches. There are now 
1,304 branch bank offices in California and 
Only 87 unit banks. 

There are some branch bank operators 
in California who very frankly admit they 
ure afraid of the situation. They are op- 
Posed to any “octopus” system and they want 
Competition, instead of monopoly by them- 
Selves or any other bank. 

Because they cannot restrain the ambi- 
tions of their competitor branch bank oper- 
a d as these competitors reach out 
and surround them with branches, they feel 
Torced, in defense of existing business, to ex- 
Pand themselves. Thus the pressure con- 
tinues, ever spiraling toward greater and 
greater concentration. 

RECORD SHOWS ATTRITION 
P In our own country, the històry of those 
tates where branch banking is permitted, 
eren though limited to cities or counties, 
in in almost every case a steady attrition 
the ranks of independent banks and a 
Constant increase in the number of branches. 
Of 7,957 branch offices as of December 31, 
, 3,336 were in the 18 States that permit 
the branches, and 4,403 are located in 
18 States that limit branches to cities, 
Counties or other areas. 

In 20 years, there has been a gain of about 
And one-half times in the areas in which 
tec ching is limited, as against a gain of 
Bta and one-fifth times for the statewide 
in tes. In States where branching is limited 
9 area, the concentration of bank assets in 

Tew institutions is just as marked as it Is 

States permitting statewide branching, 
sometimes more so. 
1 the argument that branch banks and 
2 t banks can live side by side on a basis 
equality is a fallacy. 
meet No. 6 is the lack of public interest. 
+ My opinion a great many people care 
ae Uttle whether a bank ls a unit bank, 
branch bank, or a subsidiary of a holding 
wh pany. Most people care very little 
wane a bank's policies are laid down lo- 
£ 1 or by an absentee management located 
a ng distance away. The public's primary 
it ncern ene safety of its funds, and 
looks e Governm 
Protection, ent to provide this 
* is why Carter Glass, after nearly 32 
as a member of the House and Senate 
to g and Currency Committees, was able 
Say he had never heard a merchant or 

E essman protest against branch banking. 
the &pplly, there are people who understand 
Othe difference between independent and 
there, banking. It is this percentage who 
ix “ee independent banking that accounts 
ua € slightly better growth in unit banks 

Compared with other systems. Neverthe- 


that branch banking drives out unit bank- 
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less, the public apathy is fact No. 5 we must 
consider. 

Fact No. 6 is internal weaknesses. Cer- 
tainly, faulty building helps create the ter- 
mite problem. We might say that we our- 
selves are guilty of faulty building when we 
do not properly provide for management 
succession, when we fail to build up our in- 
vested capital as our business grows, and 
when we get. careless about providing ade- 
quate services for the public as conditions 
and ways of doing business change. 

There are other problems that confront 
us, such as competition of pseudobanks and 
various lending organizations. But these 
problems your association has been studying 
and we are hopeful there will be devised a 
treatment necessary to meet these situations. 

The facts that face us, then, are: 

Independent banking is under attack. 

Holding company expansion within a State 
regardless of branch-bank laws, in under- 
mining independent banking. 

The concentration of control of banking 
by the merger method is another threat to 
independent banking. 

The spread of branch banking. 

The public is disinterested. 

Internal weaknesses in our banks must 
be corrected. 

WHAT TO DO 


With these facts before us, let us take a 
second look and determine which of these 
undermining influences presents the most 
urgent problems to be tackled. 

I think we will pretty much agree the most 
serious threats are from the three channels 
through which concentration of banking 
control is taking place: merging, branching, 
and holding company intrastate expansion, 
and these need to be tackled simultaneously. 

Let's begin with the merger threat. 

, For quite a number of years the House 
Judiciary Committee and the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, particularly, 
have called attention to the dangerous trend 
of banking concentration and have sought 
to cure this tendency. 

In my opinion, none of the proposed bank 
merger bills go far enough. Preston Delano, 
then Comptroller of the Currency, in testi- 
fying’ before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in 1950 on S. 2318, a bank 
holding company bill which had been drafted 
by the Federal Reserve Board, declared, It 
has also been suggested that it would be 
wise to have a definite ceiling beyond which 
bank holding companies could not expand, 
A suitable test might be a specified per- 
centage of the banking offices or bank re- 
sources within defined areas.“ 

I seem to be in good company, then, when 
I suggest a somewhat similar provision be 
added to the bank merger bill. You may 
wonder why we had not endorsed this prin- 
ciple at the time Preston Delano made the 
suggestion. We, however, took the position 
and have steadfastly maintained it, that the 
bank holding company device had been used 
to evade the Nation's banking laws, and we 
oppose legalizing such evasion in any degree. 
The matter of law evasion does not apply to 
branch bank legislation. 

SUGGESTED STANDARDS 


So that we may have something to shoot 
at, let me suggest an addition to any bank 
merger bill, along the following lines: 

“No merger shall be approved under this 
act, in ctties of 10,000 or less population, 
when the result will be 2 or less banks lo- 
cated in the city in which the merging bank 
is located; nor in cities of more than 10,000 
population up to 25,000 population when the 
result will be 3 or less banks located in 
the city in which the merging bank is lo- 
cated; nor in cities of over 25,000 population 
to 100,000 population when the result will 
be 4 or less banks located in the city in 
which the merging bank is located; nor in 
cities of over 100,000 in population when the 


of 
“Nor shall any merger be approved under 
n result will be that the 
merging bank will hold more than 30 percent 
of the total banking deposits of the area in 
which the merging bank has offices.” 

Let's kick this around for awhile, I don't 
want you to say you are for this or that you 
are opposed. I would like to Rhve you think 
of the arguments both for and against such 
a proposal, so that we may carefully study 
and weigh them. 

You may feel that the criteria specified in 
this suggestion are not realistic, but can you 
think of better yardsticks than the ones 
suggested? Do you think that we ought to 
have any yardsticks other than the discre- 
tion of some Federal agency? Have you any 
reason to believe the Federal agencies 
would? x 

The yardsticks I have suggested are no 
more arbitrary than the existing require- 
ments as to the capital necessary for the 
establishment of a new bank, or of a merg- 
ing bank. The prevention of undue con- 
centration of banking control is just as 
much in the public interest as the limita- 
tions on the loans that a bank can make, 
As to the argument that mergers should be 
left to the discretion of a supervisory agency, 
this, in my opinion, could apply equally as 
well as to the capital requirements for a 
new bank. 

SEES OBJECTION 

I know the supervisory agencies will im- 
mediately how! that the merger door must be 
kept open so that without hindrance they 
can merge a failing bank, a bank that is not 
properly managed, or a bank that is under- 
capitalized, with another good bank, regard- 
less of its monopolistic tendencies. 

If such an emergency escape hatch needs 
to be kept open, that can be provided, of 
course, but I wonder if merging a weak bank 
is the one and only solution that the FDIC 
or any other su agency can think 
of. If so, why do not the laws say some- 
thing affirmatively giving the power to com- 
pel the merger of a bank under such cir- 
cumstances, to the supervisory agencies? Or 
is this a method they themselves have 
seized upon without congressional sanction? 

You will note what we have proposed 
places no limitations on size, nor does it in 
any way hinder normal growth. It merely 
restricts cannabalism. 

Let's not say it can't be done, but rather 
ask ourselves, should this be done? I am 
convinced we must have a ceiling on con- 
centration of control over banking or face 
destruction to our independent banking 


system. 

Second: What can be done to overcome 
the threat of envelopment by branch bank- 
ing? 

Every effort must be made to hold exist- 
ing restrictions on branching in the various 
States. This should be done by study and 
discussion of branch banking and its- 
tendency to drive out independent bank- 
ing—a tendency that is just as inexorable 
as the workings of Gresham's law. 

While each State will have to solve its 
own problems, your organization must be 
prepared to give help and guidance to State 
groups, profiting by the experience and suc- 
cess achieved in other States. This means 
a certain amount of public education also. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS NEEDED 


There is no provision in the National Bank 
Act, nor in the Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957, for public hearings on national bank 
branch applications. I fail to see any valid 
reason why such applications should be 
made and passed on in secrecy. 

What we want to know, is, wherein is it 
detrimental to the public interest to have 
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it known when an application for a branch 
has been made? I hope that the House of 
Representatives will amend the Financial In- 
stitutions Act to provide for such public 
hearings. Tour association is on record in 
favor of such a provision. 

The Comptroller of the Currency should 
be restricted by statute in his authority to 
approve branches of national banks, in ad- 
dition to the geographical limits in which 
State banks can have branches, as at present, 
so that limMations a State may place on 
drive-in or tellers windows would have to 
apply to similar stations or offices of na- 
tional banks in those States. 

Likewise, I am of the opinion that the 
ceiling in percentage of deposits of a city 
or area, such as I have suggested for merg- 
ers, that is, 30 percent, shouid apply in 
the case of de novo branches, in other words, 
no bank holding 30 percent of the deposits 
of the area in which it is authorized to op- 
ernte, should be permitted to establish a 
new branch, 

Now let us look at the third important 
threat, holding company expansion within 
its home State, One difficulty in securing 
enactment of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 in the form it was originally 
overwhelmingly approved by the House of 
Representatives, was the intensive effort on 
the part of the ABA and the Federal Reserve 
Board to convince the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee that holding company 
banking was not essentially branch banking. 

THE SAME, COURTS SAY 

The ABA particularly testified at length 
as to the differences between a branch bank 
and a separately incorporated bank con- 
trolled by a holding company. The repre- 
sentatives of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation held that these differences were 
mainly in form and not in substance. 

In the March issue of Banking, there ap- 
peared an item stating that a court in the 
State of Georgia held that holding company 
banking and branch banking were the same. 
Courts in several other States have held the 
same thing. Had the American Bankers As- 
sociation recognized the obvious, that the 
holding company was a mechanism for evad- 
ing the law of the States relative to branches 
of banks, I am quite sure we would have 
gotten the House-approved Spence bill, sub- 
stantially in its original form. 

We realized after successfully having the 
Douglas amendment prohibiting interstate 
expansion by bank holding companies 
adopted by the Senate, the bill was all we 
could hope for at the time. Striving for the 
ideal might have meant that legislation 
would have been delayed as our opponents 
counted on doing and thereby we would have 
been defeated. 


REVIEW PROVISION 


We knew if we kept well organized, and, 
as experience proved the need, the act could 
be amended. In fact, the act provides that 
within 2 years after the enactment, the 
board of governors shall report to the Con- 
gress the results of the administratidn of 
the act, stating what, if any, substantial 
difficulties that have been encountered in 
carrying out the purposes of the act, and 
any recommendations as to the changes in 
the law which in the opinion of the Board 
would be desirable. 

I think we can expect the holding com- 
panies will make every effort to bring about 
a softening of the law. We must be ready 
ourselves, at the proper time, to support 
amendments that will strengthen the act. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


The first of these amendments would be 
a definite restriction on the evasion of the 
State branch banking laws through the 
holding-company device, such as was re- 
cently attempted in New York State. This 

— 
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would mean adding a provision essentially 
similar to the one deleted from the House- 
approved Spence bill. as follows: 

“Nor will it be lawful for any bank hold- 
ing company or subsidiary thereof to ac- 
quire, directly or indirectly, any shares in 
a bank in any area within its home State 
except in the same geographical area in 
which a bank located in the same city in 
which the bank holding company has its 
principal place of business could lawfully 
establish a branch of such bank.“ 

A second amendment, in my opinion, 
would be a provision to restore the require- 
ment which also was in the House-approved 
Spence bill, that the Federal Reserve Board 
would have to accept as final any disap- 
proval by the State supervisory authority 
as to the acquisition of stock in a State 
bank, and by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency as to the acquisition of stock in a 
national bank. 

Iam not saying these are the only changes 
in the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
that should be advocated, but these are 
the ones that primarily are necessary to 
prevent the further evasion of branch bank- 
ing restrictions and for the preservation of 
independent banking. 

Now we come to the third F. T. F.; Finish 
the fight for independent banking. 

To my way of thinking, we are fighting 
on 3 fronts, and on all 3 fronts, we need to 
act and act quickly: 

At the national level, we need congres- 
sional action on merger legislation and 
Bank Holding Company Act amendments, 

At the State level, we must hold the line 
against extension of branch banking areas 
and secure enactment of State merger and 
holding company laws. 

At the banking level, we need more in- 
tensive organization. 


NEED MORE BANKING 


Not that I minimize our strength. This 
organization has proved its strength and 
has established its standing. But, our first 
problem is to arouse all independent bank- 
ers. There are 5,000 more banks that should 
be in this fight. With strong representation 
in a State, it will be a lot easier to secure 
enactment of State laws to regulate mergers 
and bank holding companies: With effective 
State laws on the books, it will be easier to 
get congressional action. 

No job is hard when we can break it 
down into small parts. To double the mem- 
bership merely means that each member 
should undertake to secure one new mem- 
ber, that’s all, just one new member. If 
those present today will do this it will add 
substantial strength to your organization. 
If there's the will, it can be done. 

Don't fool ourselves. We've got to face 
these undermining attacks on independent 
banking with our eyes wide open. We've 
got to make decisions like grownup men, 
men who are confident that what we rep- 
resent is in the public interest, that the 
business in which we are engaged has been 
a mighty factor in the growth and prosperity 
of our country, and can continue to be so. 
We are not playing for marbles. The future 
of free enterprise and our independent bank- 
ing system is at stake. » 

You bankers are the leaders in independ- 
ent banking. If you were not interested, 
you would not be here. But, the passive, 
gentle sort of an interest will not win 
this battle. Every bit of support, every bit 
of strength you gave to the independents’ 
fight to secure bank-holding company leg- 
islation needs to be doubled and tripled. 
Remember, the best defense is a strong of- 
Tense. 

Let’s face the facts, tackle first things 
first and finish the fight for Independent 
banking. 
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Air-Fare Increase Has Strong Public 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, Í 
would like to call the attention of thé 
Members of the Congress to the follow- 
ing story in g recent issue of the Aviation 
Daily. This, article, I believe, is very in- 
teresting and thought-provoking. It # 
my feeling that some action should b? 
taken by the Congress to remedy this 
situation and grant needed relief to the 
airlines: 

AIR-FARE Increase Has STRONG PUBLIC 

SUPPORT 


Of extreme significance throughout CAB 
bitterly contested 32-day hearing in the sus 
pended passenger-fare case is the fact that 
not one consumer's group or a single mem 
ber of the public uttered a word of protest 
against the domestic airlines“ proposed 
percent fare hike. In fact, there Is increas* 
ing evidence of strong public support for the 
carriers, who have met opposition only from 
the CAB staff and in lukewarm fashion from 
the General Services Administration. 

Last week the Daily reported that the Lo 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce board of di- 
rectors voted unanimously to endorse thë 
airlines’ modest fare boost, The group’ 
transportation director, Ray Allen, trans- 
mitted the endorsement to CAB, It nas 
since been learned that the Chambers af 
Commerce of Kansas City and Dayton have 
taken similar stands. Jay B. Dillingha™ 
president of the Kansas City group, wrote 
CAB that “We business people who are 
users of air transportation strongly feel that 
it Is reasonable for us to pay a nominal in- 
crease in our air fares, since other modes 
transportation have received substantial rate 
increases.” 

Harry R. Hall, executive vice president of 
the Dayton chamber, phrased it thus in ® 
letter to CAB members: “Present alr 
profits (and losses) appear to be inadequat? 
to meet airline commitments for new equip” 
ment. The main source of revenue, the pas- 
senger fare, should be sufficient to allow the 
airlines to meet their new equipment com- 
mitments, We recommend strongly that you 
take Immediate action to alleviate this un“ 
healthy economic condition.” 

Editorially throughout the country there 
is virtually amazing support for the 
increase, largely in recognition of the Indus- 
try's stable fare levels over the inflatl 
years, the industry's heavy commitment for 
new and improved aircraft, and the 
to continued service gains inherent in to- 
day's declining profit margins, 


NEED FOR STANDARDS ESTABLISHED 


Meanwhile, the airlines, by the seriousness 
of their present case before CAB, appear t 
have minimized the early fears in some con“ 
gressional circles that they were simply try“ 
ing to beat the threat of a fare cut thought 
to be inherent in the general passenger fare 
investigation, By the same token, the in- 
terim fare case would appear to have pro 
the need for establishment of stani 
which was the prominent feature in the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee’s demand 
year which led to the general fare investi” 
gation. If such standards were now in el” 
fect, the most controversial issues of the cur- 
rent case, such as depreciation, investmen 
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base, and tax differences would not have 
arisen 


Thus, if the present complex situation 
be summed up at all at this point, it 
2 appear the airlines, with sincere pub- 
Po ing, have proved their need for an 
ergency fare boost, and the CAB's investi- 
Kation of that need has confirmed the wis- 
ing Of Congress and the Board in institut- 
the industry's first general fare investi- 
n, out of which will come necessary 
of ards to permit intelligent evaluation 
the complicated financial period ahead. 


The Natural Gas Act : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 
ps NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as a means 
w Cquainting Members of the House 


with ve not had the benefit of hearings 
conditions in the gas industry lead- 
ing to 

d 


legisin tien nal effort to bring about 
tion favorable to the producers 
the consumers, I take this oppor- 
ty to offer the following comments. 
am atural gas occupies a unique place 
to . household fuels. Its adaptation 
Omestic and commercial heating has 
© remarkably rapid strides in the 
maj quarter century. Many of the 
or cities and an innumerable number 
Pisa, communities still clamor for 
Supplies to serve their household 
8 These demands can be met only 
Continued increased production and 
— facilities to bring this 
5 Odity to their city gates. 
ntil 1938 gas exploration, gathering, 
try transport was a free-for-all indus- 
Nat that year Congress passed the 
Ural Gas Act which provided that 
es delivering gas to industries and 
placed uelpalities for resale should be 
Power under the control of the Federal 
lish Commission empowered to estab- 
to mee that pipelines might charge 
tog ty companies making distribution 
With nee users and to industrial users 
By. the limits of their distribution 


treg Order that cities and localities at 
bly mestances from the source of sup- 
Umanta contract with pipelines for 
ed c gas supplies, the FPC estab- 
deliye a two-point price system—one for 
ty Of gas to the city gate, the other 
terruptible and direct sales to in- 
Was ii It is evident that this method 
Dipelin d for the purpose of giving the 
Capacity a source of outlet for their line 
— 0 during seasons when domestic 
Dipelin ption was insufficient to use the 
FPO peiin full quota. During this period 
livered trolled the prices of all gas de- 
utilities © city gates for distribution by 
Capacite but with that portion of the line 
the u nf Which could not be delivered to 
Pipeline ties during certain seasons the 
in dustria Were left free to negotiate with 
Without users for quantities of gas 
FPC, any price supervision by the 
trol o 


an 


= that since 1938 the FPC con- 
r the prices of gas was limited in 
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that it controlled only the prices of that 
portion of the gas sold to utilities for 
resale. 


Under the Supreme Court action in. 


1954 known as the Phillips’ decision the 
powers of the FPC were extended to 
control the price of gas delivered to the 
pipelines direct from the source of sup- 
ply. This decision, however, made no 
change in the authority of the pipelines 
to continue their two-price system, 
Hence, that part of the pipelines’ free- 
dom to distribute portions of their 
capacity to industrial users was leit un- 
changed. 

Production of gas in the field has 
always been looked upon as an industry 
carrying with it great risk. Due to the 
uncertainties connected with gas drill- 
ing, independent operators have ob- 
jected to any control or price-fixing reg- 
ulation, and were opposed to the regula- 
tions imposed by the Phillips’ decision. 
In order to meet these objections and to 
encourage producers to take the risk es- 
sential to the development of new gas 
fields, a number of bills have been intro- 
duced in the Congress to restore more 
freedom for producers and to relieve 
them from FPC’s power to control their 
prices of gas delivered to the pipelines. 

During the committee hearings on the 
Harris bill, which may come before the 
House this session, it was revealed that 
known gas reserves are estimated on the 
basis of present consumption to last 
about 22 years. If the rate of consump- 
tion is to accelerate in the future as 
rapidly as it has in the past, it is essen- 
tial that new fields and new reserves 
must be found in order that domestic 
consumers of natural gas may be saved 
the necessity of losing their investments 
in household facilities and fixtures in the 
event scarcity of gas makes-it necessary 
for them to seek new sources of fuel. 

It is admitted that two-thirds of the 
total gas delivered by pipelines in 1955 
went to industrial consumers either 
through resale by the utilities or through 
direct and interruptible sales by the 
pipelines before reaching the utilities. 
It would seem that should the supply of 
gas materially decrease, supplies to the 
domestic consumers would either have 
to be limited or the direct and inter- 
ruptible sales by the pipelines would 
have to be materially curtailed. 

This brings up to the important factor 
of the gas industry which is of great 
concern to the householders throughout 
the Nation now using or anticipating the 
use of natural gas for household use. It 
is quite evident that the present custom 
of selling such a large portion of nat- 
ural gas to industrialists is a potential 
means of materially cutting short the 
unknown future supply of gas and 
thereby deprive domestic consumers, for 
whom natural gas is so well suited for 
domestic uses, of adequate supplies at 
reasonable cost. 

The Harris bill empowers the FPC to 
fix rates for gas delivered by the pro- 
ducers to the pipelines as well as rates 
the pipelines may charge to the utility 
distributors, but costs as a factor in 
making these rates cannot be considered 
by the FPC. While costs at the produc- 
ers’ level are difficult to assess, there is 
no apparent difficulty in establishing 
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costs as a factorin rating prices charged 
to the utility distributors, except as they 
apply to the pipeline sales from their 
reserve holdings. 

Eighty percent of known reserves are 
owned by pipeline companies, most of 
which are also producers. ‘These re- 
serves are estimated to have cost the 
pipeline companies 114 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. Whenever FPC ap- 
proves an advance in a producer con- 
tract, the same advance automatically 
increases the sales value of their re- 
serves. Should the FPC refuse to con- 
sider original costs in estimating a fair 
and reasonable price to the utility dis- 
tributor and instead base its rates on the 
accelerated price of these reserves, the 
pipelines could reap considerable profit 
at the expense of the consuming public. 

Since this bill gives FPC wide discre- 
tion to consider all relevant facts, except 
cost, as a basis for establishing gas rates, 
consumers may expect this agency to 
faithfully perform its legal function in 
the light of the consumers’ best interests. 

Since other fuels, coal for instance, ex- 
ist in such unlimited quantities as com- 
pared to the future prospect of natural 
gas, it would certainly seem in the public 
interest to take such steps as may seem 
advisable to conserve the present and 
future supplies of natural gas for that 
segment of our economy for which it is 
best suited. 

The authority given the pipelines to 
negotiate with users of coal at whatever 
price may be sufficiently low to induce the 
user of coal to turn to the use of natural 
gas is both unfair to the coal industry 
and exceedingly dangerous in its extraya- 
gant manner of rapidly depleting gas 
reserves. 

The Harris bill, which we are consid- 
ering, does provide some relief to the 
producers of natural gas. It relieves 
them of the necessity of appealing to 
FPC for a permit to sell their produced 
gas, yet places sufficient restraint on the 
industry to prevent any tendency to 
monopoly among the gas producers, 
Aside from laying down certain rules as a 
basis upon which the FPC can arrive at 
fair market prices for gas paid to pro- 
ducers, and sales charges allowable to 
the utility gates, it offers nothing to 
counteract the unpopular features of the 
operation of the industry as now prevails 
under the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court. It makes no attempt to correct 
the uneconomic exhaustion of gas sup- 
plies practiced under the present unreg- 
ulated privilege of the pipelines to make 
interruptible and direct sales of gas to 
industrial users. As pipelines are ex- 
tended and if the privilege of the pipe- 
lines is not curtailed, it is easy to see that 
natural gas will continue to be a direct 
and unfair competitor with coal and oil, 
and at the same time shorten the period 
during which natural gas will remain 
available for domestic use. 

Unlike gas reserves which are supposed 
to last only 22 years, during which time 
continuous exploration must proceed in 
order to discover any new sources, coal 
reserves in this country are estimated to 
last at least a period of 2,000 years. Coal 
in the past has played a decisive part in 
the economy of the country during war 
periods, and to be able to continue its 
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ability to meet future emergency needs, 
the industry must be permitted to keep 
their mining operations open, in order to 
be prepared to meet any future emer- 
gency. Coal mining not only employs 
many thousands of miners but a much 
larger number of men engaged in rail 
and water transportation, large invest- 
ments in rail and water facilities, plus 
the required number of sales and deliv- 
ery people to carry on. The investment 
in pipelines is in no way comparable to 
the coal-carrying portion of the rail- 
roads, nor is the cost of maintaining the 
pipelines to be in any way compared with 
the immense cost of rails and other 
means of transport engaged in carrying 
coal from the mines to market. The tax 
returns on coal property and coal pro- 
duction, and that portion of the trans- 
portation systems engaged in its trans- 
port, far exceed anything that is returned 
by the pipelines. 

I bring these things to your attention 
for the purpose of showing that the un- 
fair competition of gas with coal is of 
such magnitude as to gradually place the 
whole coal industry at a very great dis- 
advantage. So practices uneconomical 
to the interests of coal producers and 
shippers can prove to be dangerous to 
the national economy. 

For that reason I think it quite essen- 
tial that the privilege of the pipelines to 
make sales to industrial consumers at 
prices below the price charged to the city 
gates, plus a reasonable allowance for 
transportation, should be denied and for 
that purpose I am endorsing the amend-_ 
ment to the Harris bill proposed by my 
colleague, Mr. Staccers, which would 
place control of the interruptible and di- 
rect sales by pipelines to industrial con- 
sumers under the power of the FPC. If 
pipelines are no longer able to negotiate 
the sale of gas to industrial users sit- 
uated within easy distance of the reach 
of the interstate pipeline at prices much 
below or sufficiently low to induce the 
users of coal to substitute the cheaper 
fuel, then the damage to the coal indus- 
try which is essential and which our Na- 
tion must protect, would be greatly 
reduced. 

As I see it, it is just as important for 
the Nation to preserve for domestic 
users a natural fuel that is so well suited 
to their purpose as it is to protect the 
coal industry’s economic welfare for 
ready compliance to the Nation's de- 
mands in event of a national emergency. 

The public interest, after all, should be 
the prime objective of any legislation de- 
signed to regulate the gas industry. 
These remarks are expressions of mx 
own conclusions after several weeks of 
committee hearings and extended dis- 
cussions, 


The Civil-Rights Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled What's Behind the Civil- 
Rights Battle?—Politics,” which ap- 
peared in the July 25, 1957, issue of the 
Williston Way, one of South Carolina’s 
outstanding weeklies. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S BEHIND THE CIvIL-RicHTS BATTLE?— 
PoLrmcs 

In the past couple of weeks we'ye heard 
several people ask the question, “What is 
really behind the battle of civil rights?” 
Without claiming to be a clairvoyant, we be- 
lieve we have the answer, and it all comes 
out in one word: “politics.” 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties are making every effort to get the 
Negro vote. This vote, in 8 Northern States, 
can have a mighty big influence on Presi- 
dential elections, and for that reason the way 
of life in the South is being jeopardized by 
the 2 parties in their fight for control of the 
Government. 

In the 8 Northern States that can be swung 
by bloc-voting the Negro, there is a total of 
207 electoral votes. When you realize that 
only 266 electoral votes are needed to carry 
a presidential election, the magnitude of im- 
portance of these 8 States is brought into its 
true light. 

In recent years the Democratic Party has 
had the majority of this Negro vote, but with 
the recent Supreme Court decisions and the 
continued pressuring and plugging of the 
NAACP (we still say the initials stand for 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Communist Propaganda) this yote has had 
indications of swinging to the Republican 
Party. 

The Democrats, naturally, don't want to 
lose this vote in national elections, so they— 
or rather the northern segment of the Demo- 
cratic Party—are going all-out on the civil- 
rights bill in an effort to hold the vote. 

The Republicans have made inroads in the 
vote in the past couple of elections, and they 
are just as anxious to consolidate, and in- 
crease, these gains; therefore, the support of 
the bill by that party. 

So northern members of both the national 
parties are eager to turn the civil-rights bill 
into a civil-wrongs bill if it will aid them 
in getting, or holding, this minority but 
powerful northern Negro vote. That leaves 
the South just where they want us—the 
whipping boys. 

So, don't worry your mind any longer 
about the question “What is really behind 
the civil-rights bill?” cause you know the 
answer—politics, on a big scale. 


An Appeal for a Better Understanding of 
Coal Industry Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, last week's 
newspapers carried an announcement of 
an agreement between Campagnie Fran- 
caise Thomson-Houston, famous French 
electronics firm, and Decca Radar, Ltd., 
of England, for the purposes of cooper- 
ating in the design and production of 
radar equipment for European air de- 
fense. The two firms will make available 
to each other design details of certain 
equipment required for defense purposes, 
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Any such action to strengthen the 
security of allied nations is a cheering 
development. On reading of this ami- 
cable and logical arrangement, however, 
I could not help but contrast it with the 
lack of understanding exhibited by in- 
ternational oil shippers with respect to 
the problems of competing industries. 
Year after year foreign residual oil has 
been poured into America's fuel markets 
without regard to the damaging effect 
upon the United States coal industry, 
an industry that is just as vital to the 
security of this country and our friends 
elsewhere in the world as are oil and 
radar and steel and airplanes. 

Mr. Speaker, this week's report by the 
President’s Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Crude Oil Imports is most dis- 
appointing in that it has not reco 
foreign residual oil as a specific peril 
to the national security. Crude oil im- 
ports must be reduced, the report states, 
but there is not a single word about 
foreign residual oil and its damage to 
the coal industry, 

Even now there is another serious 
threat to the coal industry looming on 
the ‘horizon. The Niagara River 
which directs the exportation of hydro- 
power into areas of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, would remove coal's opportunities 
in the power-generating field and create 
unemployment in coal States—in west 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Indiana as 
as in those using the hydroelectricity, 
for Ohio and Pennsylvania coal not 
needed thereabouts will seek other out- 
lets and serve to bring about gene 
distress market conditions, ; 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, may I ask 
that some attempt be made to emulate 
the cooperative attitude exemplified bY 
those manufacturing plants on the con- 
tinent which are so eager to join in the 
common defense of the free world, 
hope also that Congress, in the absence 
of a firm stand by the White House and 
its Cabinet Committee, will see fit to 
act against the deplorable policy that 
permits open raids upon the domestic 
coal and oil industries of the Uni 
States by selfish interests among the in- 
ternational oil people, 


The British Have Budget Worries, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I a5 
unanimous consent that a very inter- 
esting article by George W. Oakes, 
Philadelphia and Washington, which ap- 
peared in the Sunday Star of June 10, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
The article analyzes the similarity of 
problems being experienced in Englan 
with those we are discussing in the Con- 
gress of the United States. The solutions 
discussed and applied by the House 
Commons may be helpful to us in deal- 
ing with the same problems, 

Mr. Oakes, who wrote the article, is an 
outstanding journalist who is now sta- 
tioned in London. 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BRITISH Have BUDGET Workies, Too 

(By George W. Oakes) 

“Parliament, like all elected assemblies, 
has lost the will to control government ex- 
penses—it's constantly pressing to increase 
spending.” Such ts the considered view of 
one of the House of Commons’ most respected 
Conservatives, a former Cabinet Minister 
Sele 30 years of parliamentary life behind 


Herbert Morrison, the Labor Party‘s most 
experienced parliamentarian in the Com- 
mons, wrote in 1954, “Whether the House of 
Commons is an adequate and efficient watch- 
dog over public expenditure is open to ques- 
tion.“ That view is shared by most M. P.'s 
today. 

Under the British system, the House of 
Commons allows the majority party or the 
government in office to spend what it con- 
Siders necessary to implement its policy. 
The Commons’ most powerful control is its 
constant right and privilege to throw any 
government out of office by defeating it. 

Unlike the American system under which 
Congress can alter and amend the details of 
the President's budget, the House of Com- 
mons in practice accepts the government's 
Tecommended estimates or appropriations as 
Presented, If it rejects these proposals, then 
the government must resign. 

HOW IT WORKS 


The British procedure works this way: 

Each February the Government proposes 
its estimates to the House of Commons for 
the next fiscal year (which begins in April). 
These estimates are debated on certain days 
When the whole House sits as a Committee of 
Supply (Finance). Formerly the supply de- 
bates concerned financial matters, but during 
the past quarter century or so they have 

me occasions for the opposition to criti- 
cize and discuss the general policy behind 
the estimates. 

For example, a supply debate on colonial 
estimates recently gave the opposition a 
Chance to attack the Government's Cyprus 
Policy rather than the cost of implementing 
it. So the Commons gives less attention to 
Government spending than it used to. 

The House of Commons, in contrast with 
Congress, has no committees that hold hear- 
ings or question Ministers on financial ex- 
Penditures before all current estimates are 
Voted. However, there are two select com- 
mittees of Commons that, without discussing 
Policy, try to see that public funds are spent 
as economically as possible and only for the 
items authorized. 

These are thé Select Committee on Public 

unts, established by Gladstone in 1861, 
and the Select Committee on Estimates, set 
up in 1912. This machinery, organized when 
the annual budget was a mere fraction of 
that presented last April, and the entire goy- 
ernmental organization, about the size of a 
modern city administration, has remained 
Virtually unchanged. 

STUDIES PAST SPENDING 


The Public Accounts Committee—by far 
t e more importånt—consists of 15 members 
Tom both parties under the chairmanship 
2 a prominent member of the opposition 
ten an ex-financial secretary to the treas- 
ury, It methodically examines the money 
ady spent to determine whether it was 
8 for the purpose intended by law. Its 
ethod is to concentrate on one Govern- 
ne department at a time, covering thor- 
toy the major establishments once every 
QW years. 

The committee has a single clerk, but it 
— utilizes the staff services of the con- 
Moree and auditor-general, an officer of the 

use of Commons whose duty is to audit 
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the accounts of the Government departments 
and report to the Commons. 

Sitting every week, usually from February 
to August, the committee questions in detail 
the highest permanent officials and they hold 
these sessions in great respect. If civil sery- 
ants exceed their authority or use money 
for purposes other than intended their 
careers can quickly be ruined. 

The Public Accounts Committee’s chief 
defect is that it is examining expenses in- 
curred nearly 2 years earlier. Former aCbi- 
net Ministers believe that the committee's 
accounting operation should be expanded so 
that it could examine more departments 
regularly instead of covering a limited num- 
ber once every few years. 

The committee labors under a further dis- 
advantage as it is not authorized to investi- 
gate the accounts of the great nationalized 
industries—coal, electricity, railways, etc. 
Then, too, some question whether an annual 
accounting checkup is adequate for long- 
range projects with expenditures spread over 
several years. 

But despite its limitations, M. P.'s regard 
the Public Accounts Committee as efficient 
and of vital importance. Its investigation of 
uneconomic expenditures and extravagance 
was particularly useful during the last war. 

POLICY IS BYPASSED 


The Estimates Committee, with 36 mem- 
bers split among the parties, is appointed an- 
nually to examine proposed expenditures 
and recommend economies consistent with 
policy. It's five subcommittees meet weekly 
from January and the full committee, under 
the chairmanship of a member of the party 
in power, issues its reports during the sum- 
mer. 

The committee cannot consider policy 
matters, hence in practice it can only advise 
on broad principles of management and eco- 
nomic administration. To take a minor il- 
lustration, it would inquire whether in con- 
structing army barracks, estimates were re- 
ceived from a sufficient number of con- 
tractors but it wouldn't concern itself 
whether the barracks should have had more 
recreation rooms. 

Since the committee operates with half a 
dozen clerks and no other permanent staff, 
its scope of activity is limited. High civil 
servants appear before it to answer ques- 
tions and explain appropriations. As a re- 
sult of its reports to the Commons, the Goy- 
ernment usually issues a reply concerning 
the committee's proposals and sometimes 
these provoke debates. Two recent reports 
that attracted attention concerned the pro- 
curement of military aircraft and the con- 
struction of civil airports. 

The Estimates Committee Is generally re- 
garded as considerably less effective than 
the Public Accounts Committee. 

Many authorities doubt its usefulness for 
several reasons. It cannot deal with finan- 
cial policy and so is unable to infiuence cur- 
rent estimates. It is handicapped by lack 
of an investigative staff and by the M. P.'s 
ignorance of technical financial problems. 
That the little time available for the vast 
task of checking the estimates prepared in 
February and voted on shortly thereafter 
means that in the few subjects it can cover 
each year it is often inquiring into funds 
already spent. 

FEAR LOSS OF POWER 


There is a conviction among experienced 
parliamentarians, former cabinet ministers 
and many M. P.'s that creation of additional 
special advisory committees would mean & 
degelation of powers from the Commons and 
thus weaken the authority of the House 
itself as the center for debate and decision. 

Also, it is felt that bipartisan committees 
would tend to tie up ministers too much 
and inhibit the opposition during debates. 
Nevertheless a special committe was set up 
during the current session to examine the 
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reports and accounts of certain nationalized 
industries, 

Sir Robert Boothby, an Independent Con- 
servative M. P. believing that Parliament 
needs additional means of exercising its 
control, has for some time favored the es- 
tablishment of select all-party advisory 
committees in the field of defense, foreign 
policy, and finance which would have the 
power to question ministers and high civil 
servants. Some M. P.'s argue that if such a 
committee, composed of qualified M. P.’s, 
could have questioned ministers before the 
Suez adventure, it might never have oc- 
curred. Nye Bevan is known to favor a 
special Commons committee to supervise 
colonial policy. But this demand for ad- 
ditional committees has not attracted much 
general support. On the whole, ministers 
and potential ministers are against any 
mechanism that might restrain their powers 
when in office. 


Right to Jury Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an excel- 
lent editorial from the July 28, 1957, 
issue of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
which is one of the South's oldest and 
most distinguished newspapers. It is 
entitled “Right to Jury Trial.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHT TO Jury Taran { 


The civil rights bill might produce a fill- 
buster after all. 

The Eisenhower administration, having 
suffered a major defeat in the Senate's elim- 
ination of section 3, has retreated to pre- 
pared positions. From there it will wage a 
last-ditch fight to salvage what it can from 
a civil-rights measure which already has 
been emasculated. 

Still, at least one more crucial battle 
looms. President Eisenhower has ordered his 
congressional lieutenants to stand firm 
against any effort to amend the legislation 
with a guaranty of jury trial in right-to-vote 
cases, 

Such an effort most assuredly will be 
made. Senator O'MAHONEY, of W. 
already has proposed such an amendment. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, leader of the 
anticivil rights forces, served notice that if 
the right-to-trial-by-jury amendment is 
beaten a full-blown filibuster will result. 
Southerners, and other Senators who have 
befriended them on this issue, will go down 
fighting; they will not give an inch. 

Last week we wondered in print whether 
President Eisenhower had refreshed his 
memory lately on the matter of jury trials 
guaranteed in article VI of the United 
States Constitution. 

Evidently, he hasn't. 

At the cost of being repetitious, we should 
like to put down in print again the provi- 
sions of this article because what Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his supporters are proposing is 
diametrically opposed to the language of the 
Constitution. It says: 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
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and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to haye compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense.” 

Those are the words of the United States 
Constitution. 

Yet, President Eisenhower is fighting for 
a law which would permit a Federal judge to 
try, convict, and punish a person—with- 
out trial by jury—in criminal contempt 
cases arising from cases charging violation 
of another person's right to vote. 

These are not civil contempt cases re- 
ferred to in the present civil-rights bill; they 
are criminal cases, and article VI of the 
Constitution provides that a person is en- 
titled to trial by jury in all criminal prose- 
cutions. 


The American people won a significant x 


victory in defense of their rigħts by the Sen- 
ate's action last week; but this victory will 
not be complete until the menace to their 
right to trial by jury is removed. 

And so, come next month, or the next, 
we might find a weary, hoarse group of 
Southern Senators still talking against this 
menace, 


Oil Companies Are Not Hurting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
those who seek to destroy effective Fed- 
eral regulation of natural-gas prices 
have long contended that under regu- 
lation producers lack incentive to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of natural gas. 
This argument is phony. 

Since the Supreme Court ruled in 1954 
that the Federal Power Commission 
should fix producers’ prices of natural gas 
sold to interstate pipelines, gas produc- 
tion has actually increased. This is not 
news to readers of the financial pages 
of our daily newspapers. Oil-and-gas- 
industry profits are at an alltime high. 

Major oil companies control at least 
85 percent of the natural gas moving in 
interstate commerce. They are not hurt- 
ing a bit from Federal regulation. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
reports published in the New York Times 
of July 30, 1957, on the earnings of some 
of these companies. The Supreme 
Court decision directly concerned the 
Phillips Petroleum Co, Yet, Phillips en- 
joyed the most profiitable 6 months in its 
history during the first half of 1957. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey also reported 
record earnings for this same period. 

Perhaps these reports are the answer 
to a question that has perplexed many 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. For a solid 
month in 1955 and again for several 
weeks this year our committee heard ex- 
tensive testimony on the need for legis- 
lation to nullify the effect of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Phillips 
case. Time and time again we heard 
consumer gas shortages threatened be- 
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cause continued regulation would make 
gas exploration unprofitable. Strangely, 
however, not a single official of a gas- 
producing company testified before our 
committee. No official of Phillips, or 
Gulf, or Standard Oil, or any of the 
other big producers, appeared for ques- 
tioning on the adverse effect regulation 
was having on his company’s earnings. 

Why? Ithink the answer lies in these 
financial reports. 

The reports referred to follow: 

JERSEY STANDARD NETS $463 MILLION 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
reported yesterday record net earnings for 
any half-year period at $463 million. This 
was equal to $2.35 each on the 196,939,278 
capital shares outstanding. 

For the first half of 1956, the company had 
reported a net income of $392 million or $2 a 
share. 

Total income from sales and investments 
amounted to 84,030,000,000, or 15 percent 
above the $3,494,000,000 in the first 6 months 
of 1956. ; 

The company estimated capital and ex- 
ploratory expenditures made by affiliated 
companies reporting consolidated earnings 
at $629 million. This represented an in- 
crease of about 50 percent more than such 
expenditures of $413 million in the first half 
of 1956. 

Of the total expenditures this year, addi- 
tions to property, plants, and equipment 
were $508 million and those for the search 
for oil and gas and charged against current 
income were $121 million. The company 
said that more than 85 percent of the total 
was made in the Western Hemisphere, with 
approximately one-half of that in the 
United States. 

The company’s worldwide gross produc- 
tion of crude oil was placed at 2,484,000 bar- 
rels a day in the first half of this year, com- 
pared with 2,286,000 a day in the similar 
period of 1956. Crude-oil runs to refineries 
averaged 2,485,000 barrels a day, against 2,- 
439,000 in the first half of 1956. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


The Phillips Petroleum Co. in the first 
6 months of this year had a net income of: 
$53,398,637, the highest for any 6 months’ 
period, the company reported yesterday. 
This was equivalent to $1.55 each on the 
34,350,353 shares outstanding at the end of 
the period. 

The first half of 1956, the company re- 
ported a net income of $51,565,719, or $1.50 
each on the 34,338,371 shares then outstand- 
ing. 
Consolidated gross income this year also 
was at a record for any first-half year at 
$572,810,766, compared with $507,954,264 in 
the first 6 months of 1956. 

The company's net production of crude 
oil and natural gas liquids averaged 225,720 
barrels a day, against 207,496 a day in the 
first half of 1956. Crude oil processed at 
refineries averaged 244,065 barrels a day, 
compared with 248,657 in the 1956 period, 


Sun O1 Co. 


The Sun Oil Co. and subsidiaries today 
reported consolidated net income of $25,187,- 
436 for the first 6 months of this year, com- 
pared with earnings of $25,138,552 in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The 6-month earnings were equivalent to 
$2.34 per share on the 10,752,254 common 
shares outstanding on June 30, compared 
with $2.48 a share earned by 10,143,601 com- 
mon shares outstanding on June 30, 1956. 

Joseph N. Pew, Jr., board chairman, sald 
the 1957 profit resulted from a gross income 
of $400,920,717, an increase of 14.4 percent 
over the $350,476,234 of gross income dur- 
ing the first half of last year. 
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Texas Gas TRANSMISSION 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. and sub- 
sidiary reported yesterday operating reve- 
nues of $87,296,144 for 12 months end 
June 30. This compared with $76,145,989 4 
year ago. Net income of $7,020,677, equal to 
$2.17 a share, compared with $6,702,532, Or 
$2.09 a share, year earlier. June quarter 
operating revenues of $22,656,683 compared 
with $18,501,540 a year earlier, while net 
income of $1,750,451, equal to 54 cents & 
share, compared with $1,563,681, or 48 cents & 
share, in the like 1956 quarter. 

W. M. Elmer, president, advised stock- 
holders that the activities of Texas Gas Ex- 
ploration Corp. have been expanded 
substantially this year, having drilled or 
participated in drilling of 24 wells during 
the first half against 22 in all of 1956. Seven 
have been completed successfully, he said, 
adding that 7 are still drilling and 10 were 
dry holes. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL GAS 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. re- 
ported yesterday new highs in virtually all 
categories for the second quarter and fOr 
12 months ended June 30. Tom P. Walker, 
chairman, and E. Clyde McGraw, president. 
commented that the 1957 construction 
program is proceeding on schedule. Com- 
pletion of the present expansion program 
will boost total allocated capacity tO 
970,000,000 cubic feet a day, plus 136,000, 
cubic feet daily available from storage fOr 
next winter's heating season. 

Operating revenues totaled $91,046,704 
against $84,166,081 for 12 months ended June 
30, 1956. Net income of $13,859,173, eaual to 
$1.55 a share, compared with $10,888,202, or 
$1.17 a share, a year ago. Operating revenu 
for the June quarter totaled $22,281,513 
against $20,924,376, while net income 
$3,756,835, equal to 41 cents a share, com 
pared with $2,728,411, or 29 cents a share, in 
the like 1956 period, 


The Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECÒRD an ex t 
from an outstanding radio broadcas 
which was delivered by Mr. George E. 
Sokolsky over a number of America® 
Broadcasting Co. stations on July 21. 
1957. 3 

There being no objection, the broad 5 
cast was ordered to be printed in th 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Ctvi.-Ricuts BILL 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Congress is now in a state of funk and the 
politicians of both parties are more con 
cerned with the 1958 and 1960 election’ 
than with the maintenance of the law in © 
United States. The Supreme Court has the 
come a legislative body, usurping some of = 
functions of Congress, and it is quite poss! ed 
that the Warren Supreme Court has knock 
out the 10th amendment altogether- 
10th amendment reads: of 

“The powers not granted to the Unit d 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibite 
by it to the States, are reserved to the Sta 
respectively or to the people.” 
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The present civil-rights bill before Con- 
Bress ia a political measure designed toturn 
Over to the Federal Government, through the 
Department of Justice, the enforcement by 
Congress of civil rights, particularly in States 
Which do not grant equal civil rights to 
Negroes, although it has been my observation 

t there is as much discrimination against 
Negroes in the North as in the South. 
As anyone who lives in a city like New York 
ws, there is no such thing as equal rights 
between Negroes and whites and that all the 
Political gimmicks devised to prevent covert 
Segregation in the schools fail because when 
egroes or Puerto Ricans move into a New 
York city area, the white people move to a 
Suburb, Thus, a school sooner or later finds 
itself in a Negro or Puerto Rican area and 
t most of the children and then all of 
them are Negroes and Puerto Ricans. This 

& devious way of getting around equality 

t it happens all the time and many of the 
80-called liberals who shriek their heads off 
about the iniquities of the South, talk about 

Various parts of the city have become 
down and how they must take their 
children out of them. 

What they mean by run down is that 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans have moved in. 
Those great liberals who are rich send their 

n to private schools where they will 
Ret be contaminated by the lower races, 
pthough many of these schools have one 
ine” child in each class to establish their 
lism and sense of equality. 

So it may happen one day that the Negroes 
bi ħave as much to complain about in the 
1 5 northern cities as in the South, but that 

Not yet. 
ine civil-rights bill, now before Congress, 
ing y a political measure, designed to 

uence the Negro, Puerto Rican and other 
qenority votes in the North. It will have 
ttle effect upon voting in the South. It 
Over to the Department of Justice 
tatensive powers over the States, 50 €x- 
eae às to be a direct violation of the 
th amendment, but nobody worries much 

à the 10th amendment; all that attracts 
ttention now is the first and fifth amend- 
ments which give the Communists advan- 
br Over all other American citizens now 
Pilea, o Warren Supreme Court has so 


* dislike being cynical about great men 
kel hold high office and I should like to 
ners them when they assert moral pre- 
ton for their acts, After all, at heart, 
ey may be very good and just men who 
B not consciously do an evil deed. 
w ut the fact is that any civil-rights bill, 
When well written or poorly written, 
ether honestly devised or dishonestly de- 
Ste. Would be popular in the Northern 
be £8 among the politicians of both parties 
Use it would arouse in the growing and 
8 dy large Negro population a sense of 
tin ude, However, any measure which 
ben Bates trial by jury is evil and wicked 
Eoi use it is destructive of our system of 
10 — and ultimately would do harm 
egro and white alike because when one 


or aberty 1s not divisible. Tt stands whole 
tay we entirely. Trial by jury is an essen- 
Which 1 of the Anglo-Saxon way of life 
Our +28 Our way of life no matter where 
Whergrebears came from, Whenever and 
Udert ver the jury system breaks down, the 
ticane of the people disappear. If poli- 
Tor th believe that it is more necessary 
serve em to be reelected than it is to pre- 
Way the United States and the American 
the Of life, then obviously it is time for 
“such American people to rid themselves of 
that Politicians. As soon as any man thinks 

he is greater than the whole Ameri- 
Bethe Wie, it is time to drop him alto- 
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Senator Kart MUNDT, this ques- 
tion on the floor of the Senate, said: 

“Blackstone believed trial by jury was 
provided for in the Magna Carta and de- 
scribed it as ‘a trial that hath been used 
time out of mind in this nation, and seems 
to have been coeval with the first civil 
government thereof.’ 

“The drafters of our own declaration of 
rights in 1774 insisted that the colonists 
were entitled to ‘the great and inestimable 
privilege of being tried by their peers of the 
yicinage.’ 

“Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
and all the drafters and signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, asserted depriva- 
tion of trial by jury to be one of our graye 
grievances against George III. 

“Our great Anglo-American forefathers 
were not prone to play recklessly with hu- 
man rights. They were not prone to barter 
and manipulate and discard human rights 
like so many well watered pieces of stock. 
When they found themselves confronted 
with a situation where it appeared that to 
protect more carefully one series of rights 
they must relinquish others, they knew 
that their search was not finished.” 


Michigan Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to insert the following article from the 
July 19, 1957, issue of the Detroit Times 
in which Governor Williams answers 
many of the questions that have been 
raised about the tax situation in Michi- 
gan: 

GOvERNor WILLING To CHANGE Tax Serur— 

ASKs INDUSTRIALISTS To Save STATE'S 

NAME 


(By Al Kaufman) 

LANSING, July 19—Governor Williams to- 
day made a dramatic appeal to Harlow H. 
Curtice, president of General Motors Corp., 
and other industrial leaders, to work with 
the administration “to save the good name 
of the State of Michigan.” 

In an exclusive Times interview, high- 
lighted by frank replies to a list of 10 ques- 
tions, the Governor conceded a “lack of lal- 
son between some sections of business and 
State administration,” and added: 

“This is a bad thing for everybody, and I 
think it should be corrected. 

“Maybe I haven't been as much a back- 
slapper as I might have been, but everybody 
in Lansing knows my door is always open, 
and any businessman—from Harlow Curtice 
to the littlest corner merchant—can come 
into the capitol and see me at any time. 

“I have never refused to listen, and I am 
ready to be convinced if I am wrong. 

“I would very much welcome some frank 
personal talks with some of these business 
leaders to get their ideas on how we can 
meet Michigan needs without doing injury 
to any group of our citizens.” 

DISAVOWS HOSTILITY TO INDUSTRY 


For the first time in the 9 years of his 
regime, Williams made public statements 
conciliatory toward business interests. 

He disavowed hostility to industry, said he 
was willing to accept the advice of business 
on tax problems, and disclaimed any favor- 
itism toward labor. 
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Williams said there was absolutely no truth 
to charges that he was a captive of Walter 
Reuther and Gus Scholle of the UAW-CIO, 
and added: 

“All that Mr. Reuther and Mr. Scholle 
have ever asked of me is good government— 
and that’s the only favor I have ever done 
them.” 

On taxes: s 

“I have never insisted on a corporation 
profits tax, I have always said if anybody 
could come up with a better idea, I would 
accept it.” 

CALLS IT VICIOUS PROPAGANDA 


Caught in the series of Republican charges 
that his administration is driving business 
out of the State, Williams renewed his reply 
that the statements were vicious pro} 
blackening the name of the State. 

Exploding stories he has worked out his 
political future for 1958 and 1960 that call 
for a try at the Democratic nomination for 
President, Williams told the Times: 

“As these questions indicate, I have plenty 
of problems as Governor of Michigan.” 


“THEY ARE NOT MY TAXES" 


Following are the Times questions and the 
Governor's written replies: 

“Question 1, The decision this week of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, to locate a 
new $16 million plant in Ohio rather than in 
Michigan because of tax differentials revives 
the argument that your administration is re- 
sponsible for the so-called unfavorable po- 
litical and industrial climate. What have 
you to say? 

“Answer. We can expect these charges to 
be revived continuously between now and 
the 1958 election. 

“The simple truth is that the State taxes 
they are complaining about are not my taxes. 
Our tax on business, the business activities 
tax, was written by lobbyists for big Indus- 
try, and I refused to sign my name to it. 

“The tax is inequitable to small business, 
and there is no question that it works against 
business coming into Michigan because it 
must be paid by a new business whether the 
enterprise makes money or not. 

“QUOTES FINANCIAL PAGE 


“A businessman considering coming to 
Michigan knows that he must pay this tax 
the moment he opens his doors, even if it 
takes him a year or two to get into profitable 
operation. This year I tried to get the busi- 
ness activities tax removed from some 25,000 
small firms, by forgiving the first $50 of the 
tax—but the proposal was killed by the Re- 
publican majority in the legislature. 

“Your question presumes that Jones and 
Laughlin actually made their decision be- 
cause of taxes, but there is clear evidence 
that taxes were not their first consideration. 
In a statement made to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce on July 16, the company said 
it chose the site near Canton, Ohio, because 
there is an existing steel plant on this site, 


and the company can get into operation 


faster and cheaper than if they were to 
build a new plant. The company did not 
mention taxes in the statement it gave to 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
“ACCUSES LEGISLATURE 

“Question 2. Republican Speaker of the 
House George Van Peursem, in a si 
Tuesday night at Farwell, said that ‘Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin are far 
ahead of Michigan while the working men 
and women of our State are watching their 
jobs disappear.’ + 

“Van Peursem, as spokesman for the Re- 
publican Party, also charged your attitude 
toward business ‘will turn Michigan into a 
Democrat desert,’ and quoting figures from 
your emergency industrial production com- 
mission, said the number of factory jobs 
has declined to the lowest point since you 
took office in 1949 and will go lower. 

“What have you to say? 


- 
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“Answer. The fact that Van Peursem 1s 
making this the theme of his series of poli- 
tical speeches is proof that this is political 
propoganda, There is no danger that Michi- 
gan will become a Democratic desert, but 
such things as the heartless treatment the 
legislature gave the mental hospital system, 
raise the possibility it could become a Re- 
publican wreck, 

“It is true that industrial employment on 
May 15 is at the lowest point since Septem- 
ber 1956—not 1949 as Van Peursem says. 
But the curious thing is that Michigan em- 
ployment in nonmanufacturing industries 
on the same date was at the highest May 
level in history. The Republicans never 
mention that because it indicates there is 
nothing basically wrong with our climate or 
our economy. 

“We lack data on the reasons for the cur- 
rent unemployment in the auto industry. 
Some of it is probably due to automation 
and other labor saving techniques. I have 
been trying without success for several years 
to get the Legislature to set up a commis- 
sion to look into this, 

“We are going to do our best to find out 
what is responsible for this unemployment, 
and what can be done about it. The Re- 
publican party with its political exploita- 
tion of the State’s problems, is no help. 


“DENIES UNFRIENDLINESS 


“Question 3. What is your reply to charges 
that you have not been friendly to men like 
Harlow Curtice and other industrial leaders 
in Michigan? 

“Answer. Harlow Curtice and I received 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Michigan together, and have met socially 
from time to time. On all such occasions, 
there was nothing but pleasantness between 
us. I count many industrial leaders as my 
friends. Not all of them agree with me 
politically, and I don't think any of them 
3 to pay taxes, any more than you or 

do. 

“It has been my duty, as governor, to 
recommend tax measures that some business- 

men did not like. I think they would have 
been a lot better off today if my proposals 
for taxes based on profits had been accepted 
years ago, instead of the Republican business 
activities tax and other existing business 


taxes. 

“It is probably true there has been a lack 
of laison between some sections of business 
and the State administration. This is a bad 
thing for everybody, and I think it should 
be corrected. 

“Part of the trouble is the fact that busi- 
ness leaders too often rely upon their Lans- 
ing lobbyists to maintain contact with State 
government—some of the lobbyists are more 
interested in politics than in good relations 
between their companies and the admin- 
istration, 

“ASSAILS ROAD FUNDS RAID 

“That doesn't go for all of them, of course. 
But we had an example in the last session 
of a lobbyist for a company actively working 
to reduce highway construction funds by 

making the gas tax bear the cost of the 
State police. 

“I suppose he thought he was minimizing 
the possibility of taxes on his company, but 
I wonder if his bosses knew he was con- 
niving to raid highway funds and build fewer 
roads on which to operate their cars. 

“Maybe I haven't been as much of a back- 
slapper as I might have been, but everybody 
in Lansing knows that my door is always 
open, and any businessman can come into 
the Capitol and see me any time. I have 
never refused to listen and I am ready to be 
convinced if I am wrong. 

“I would very much welcome some frank 

talks with some of these business 
leaders to get their ideas on how we can meet 
Michigan's needs without doing injury to 
any group of our citizens, individual or cor- 
porate, 
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“EXPLAINS TAM POLICIES 


“Question 4. If Michigan must have new 
taxes to support State government, why do 
you insist on a corporation profits tax at a 
time industry contends Michigan taxes are 
throttling expansion? What is your attitude 
toward a combination corporate profits and 
personal income tax for Michigan? 

“Answer. I have never insisted on a cor- 
poration profits tax. I have always said that 
if anybody could come up with a better idea 
I would accept it. 

“I recommended a corporation profits tax 
last winter because it seemed to be the only 


way we could get the money we need for edu- 


cation, mental health and other vital serv- 
ices, without consumer taxes which raise the 
cost of living for Michigan families. The 
legislature decided otherwise, and imposed 
taxes on cigarettes and liquor, as well as un- 
balancing the budget. 

“We'll have to wait and see how badly the 
budget is out of balance and how badly 
State services—sueh as mental health—have 
been damaged before we can make any pre- 
dictions about taxes next year. 

“ASKED TAX STUDY GROUP 


“The question of a personal income tax 
was dealt with very fully in my tax message 
of 1957, and I think it would be unwise to 
expand on that statement which you gen- 
tlemen have. 

“The main point I made In that message 
is this: That it would be unfair to impose 
a personal income tax on those citizens who 
already bear the main burden of the sales 
tax. To tax a citizen’s paycheck when he 
gets it, and again when he spends it, doesn’t 
seem right to me. Such double taxation 
would, of course, be another increase in the 
rising cost of living. 

“Realizing that an honest difference of 
opinion existed as to methods of taxation, I 
recommended the setting up of an independ- 
ent, blue ribbon citizens tax study commis- 
sion, the recommendations of which might 
very well be so persuasive as to win the ac- 
ceptance of taxpayers generally, the legisla- 
ture, and myself. I still feel this is the best 
way out of our present tax impasse. 

“CLAIMS TAX PERCENTAGE CUT 


“Question 5—Your critics have called you a 
‘spending governor’ who keeps presenting 
Michigan with increasingly higher budgets. 
Is economy in government impossible? Is 
there no way to cut taxes. Exactly what is 
Michigan's future—economic, social, and 
taxwise? 

“Answer. My critics have called me a lot 
Worse names than that. It is not true the 
cost of government in Michigan has gone up, 
In relation to the income of the people. The 
expenditures of our State government, in 
proportion to income, actually decreased in 
the last 8 years. 

“In 1949-50 the people of Michigan spent 
5.8 percent of their total personal income for 
State government. In 1955-56 they were 
spending 5.5 percent for this purpose. 

“It is true that the dollar costs of govern- 
ment have gone steadily upward. This is 
not surprising because everything else has 
increased in cost. With individual eitizens 
receiving higher wages, the cost of living hit- 
ting record-high levels, how could the dollar 
costs of the State government go down? 

“The State has to pay for every hour of work 
by its employees, every shovel full of grave! 
it puts into highways, every kilowatt of 
power it uses—just as everyone else does. If 
the cost of these things goes up, the cost to 
the State goes up. 


“GROWTH IN POPULATION 


“There are particular factors which have 
operated to increase the dollar cost of gov- 
ernment in Michigan. One of these factors 
is the immense growth of our population— 
more than a million people since 1950. Our 
growth in the last 7 years is 80 percent great- 
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er than the growth of the Nation as a whole. 
Obviously, if you have more people, you have 
to have more of everything to give them ade- 
quate governmental services. 

“The important thing is that we have met 
this challenge without increasing the per- 
centage of income required for taxes, but 
actually have lowered that percentage, 

“Now I know a lot of people say, Well, if 
we have more people in Michigan to pay 
taxes, won't the increased population pay its 
own way?’ 2 

“To some extent this has happened. Our 
sales tax revenues have increased beyond all 
expectations, This has saved us repeatedly 
from what appeared to be financial disaster. 
The trouble is that most of these new citi- 
zens are children—60,000 additional ones 
reaching school age every year. 

“DEFENDS SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


“These children must have schools—and 
schools cost a lot of money. ‘There is no al- 
ternative except for the adult population to 
make the necessary investment in the serv- 
ices needed by these children. After all. 
they are our children, and how could we 
spend our money in a better cause? 

The rise in government costs has not been 
confined to Michigan. Every State has ex- 
perienced it. Michigan obviously has met 
some of its great additional needs better than 
some other States, but if we are out in front 
on some State services, that condition won't 
last long. Other States will have to m 
their own needs—and none of them is going 
to be able to print its own money, 

“It is significant, for example, that the 
Ohlo legislature this year increased appro- 
priations, according to U. S. News & World 
Report, by 48 percent, and Indiana 31 per- 
cent, as compared with Michigan’s 6 percent. 

“But we are not going to be able to save 
in any of these ways enough money to pro- 
vide the answer to rising government costs. 
The costs are rising not because we are wast- 
ing tax money, but because we are compelled 
to buy more services, for more people, at 
higher prices. 

“TELLS OF BUDGET REQUESTS 

“Another sense of the word ‘economy’ is to 
forgo some good and needed things because 
we cannot afford them. There is room for 
that, too, and we have done a lot of it. I re- 
duced the budget requests of State agencies 
this year by $93 million before sending them 
on to the legislature. 

“The only really effective economy is to 
spend money only for things that are abso- 
lutely needful—and to get a dollar's worth 
value for every tax dollar paid out. We 
think we have a good record in our efforts 
to do that, 

“As to Michigan’s future, I can only say I 
believe in Michigan. We have several 
here that are priceless and that cannot be 
taken away from us. 

“We haye unlimited supplies of water, and 
water is going to be the big need of industry 
in the future. We have a wonderful vaca- 
tionland which will boom when we get better 
highways and the Mackinac Bridge. We 
have one of the world's finest educational 
systems, with immense facilities for techni- 
cal assistance to industry and agriculture. 

“We have a highly skilled labor force with 
responsible leadership. The industrial con- 
flicts we passed through 15 years ago may 
hit some of our competing States in the 
future. 

“We have a gigantic industrial complex 
which is going to remain centered in Mich- 
igan for the foreseeable future. We have 
tremendous natural resources—lumber, salt, 
chemicals, and so forth, All we need is to 
stop calling each other names, and hanging 
our dirty linen on the national fence, and 
roll up our sleeves and get to work together? 


“DISLIKES BUSINESS RECEIPTS TAX 


“Question 6. Do you think of the `busi- 
ness-receipts tax as a deterrent to 
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“Answer. I think the business-receipts tax 
is a deterrent to new business locating in 
Michigan principally because it demands a 
Considerable rate of taxation immediately, 
Without respect to business making a profit. 
However, I have dealt with this problem more 
Tully in my answer to question No. 1. 

“Question 7. What part do you think the 
State legislature has played in creating the 
so-called ‘hostile atmosphere“ toward in- 
Gustry? 

“Answer. I don't think there is any ‘hostile 
Atmosphere’ toward business in Michigan. 

the present tax structure has created a 
feeling of resentment on the part of some 
industrialists, the fault lies not only with the 
legislators who enacted these taxes but also 
With the business interests who wrote and 
dictated these Republican tax policies. 


“WILL COMBAT ILL REPORTS 


“Question 8. Now that Michigan has been 
Advertised around the Nation as having an 
Unhealthy tax climate, what do you propose 
to do about it? 

“Answer. If we continue and redouble our 
Torts to attract industry through existing 
State agencies such as the economic de- 
velopment commission and through such 
new agencies as we can devise, we can con- 
tinue to build our economy. 

“However, we will do well to just hold our 
©wn without making too much progress as 
long as they continue to advertise Michigan 
— over the country as a place to stay away 

m. 

“In the long view, there must be a revi- 
sion of our tax structure to eliminate the 
Benuine and real causes of business com- 
Plaint—the inequity, for example, of the 

ess activities tax. But we cannot hope 
to do that overnight, after 10 years of re- 
Tusal by the legislature to face the fact that 
a new tax structure is needed. 


“NO CAPTIVE OF LABOR 


“Question 9. There have been charges that 
You are a captive of labor and Walter Reu- 
ther, of the UAW-CIO. What roles do 
Reuther and Gus Scholle play in your ad- 
Ministration? 

“Answer. Mr. Reuther and Mr. Scholle are 

elected heads of labor organizations 
Which include about 600,000 Michigan citi- 
zens. As spokesmen for the economic in- 
terests of these citizens, they have every right 
to be heard by State government. 

"I am willing to listen with just as much 
attention to the representatives of the Mich- 

n Manufacturers’ Association. 

“I am proud of the fact that no special in- 

t—labor or otherwise—cbntrols this ad- 
ministration, 
t “It is significant that while we have fought 
1 labor's rights when they were imperiled, 
he great achievements of the last 8 years 
Sccurred in areas which affect the whole 
People, 

“SEEKS ADVICE OF LEADERS 


“It is a matter of record that in making 
the policies of my administration I have 
sought the advice of leaders of business, agri- 
Culture, and the professions as well as labor. 

Men like Walter Cisler, Justin Whiting, 

n Gerber, Prentiss Brown, Stanley Powell, 
Of the Farm Bureau, have actively helped to 
Plan programs which I have endeavored to 
Make effective. I believe in getting the serv- 

and counsel of all segments of our com- 
munity. 
7 All that Mr. Reuther and Mr. Scholle have 
ver asked of me is good government and 
that's the only favor I have ever done them. 
Question 10. What about your political 
Plans for 1958 and 1960? 
R uswer. As these questions indicate, I 
ve plenty of problems as Governor of Mich- 
f igan, I have worked out no political plans 
°F 1958 or 1960." 
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Water Problems in New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House is scheduled to take up H, R. 
2147, dealing with a reclamation project 
at San Angelo, Tex., which is primarily 
for use as a reservoir to supply munici- 
pal, domestic, and industrial water for 
that hard-pressed city. The Federal 
Government is, in effect, being asked to 
finance the city’s water-supply-reservoir. 

In this connection I would like to note 
an article which appears in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the New York Times. This 
article deals with the water problems 
which face the fast-growing population 
of the State of New Jersey. It is worth 
noting that these people are not appeal- 
ing to the Federal Government to solve 
their water problem for them; instead, 
they are discussing what they themselves 
can do about it. The plan, it seems, is 
for the State to issue bonds in the sum 
of $14 million to finance construction of 
a reservoir system, 

I think the article is worth reading to 
show some areas of the country which 
look constantly to Washington for help 
what can be done by people to help them- 
selves. 

The article follows: 

The New Jersey Water Resources Advisory 
Committee today renewed its appeal for a 
referendum in November on a plan to solve 
the State's water-shortage problem. 

At the same time, the committee made 
public a report summarizing its program. 
The report will be received officially on 
Thursday by the State senate's committee 
on revision and amendment of laws, headed 
by Senator Wayne Dumont. The senate 
committee also will receive reports from 
groups opposing the plan. 

The advisory committee's m calls 
for a referendum on a $14 million bond is- 
sue to finance construction of Raritan Basin 
reservoirs at Stony Brook, near Princeton, 
and at Spruce Run, near Clinton, The chair- 
man of the committee is George F. Smith, 
president of Johnson & Johnson, of New 
Brunswick. 

At senate hearings last month, residents 
of Stony Brook, as well as Princeton Uni- 
versity, opposed the program. Princeton 
owns about 65 acres of land that would be 
affected by a reservoir. 

As a substitute, the opponents proposed a 
reservoir in Round Valley, near Lebanon, 
about halfway between Stony Brook and 
Spruce Run. 

The Stony Brook people, today’s report 
said, “seem oblivious to the fact that a 
Round Valley reservoir would do nothing to- 
ward solving the water needs in the Prince- 
ton-Pennington area.” 

The committee’s program, the report con- 
tinued, puts Round Valley in its proper per- 
spective as an adjunct to, and not as a sub- 
stitute for, reservoirs on the Raritan River. 

The Spruce Run reservoir, the committee 
asserted, would assure plenty of water in the 
area. It also foresaw an increase from 45 
million to 90 million gallons a day at the 
confluence of the Raritan and Millstone 
Rivers, and an additional 40 million gallons 
of water supply available for sale daily be- 
tween Spruce Run and the confluence, 
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The Stony Brook reservolr, the report sala, 
would provide an assured water supply for! 
the Princeton-Pennington area and for com! 
munities downstream on the Millstone. 

The committee said that additional on- 
river reservoirs, that it planned to propose, 
soon, would bring to 320 million gallons a 
day the total new water supply from Raritan 
Basin sources, 

The committee dismissed as false charges 
that its plan was based on incomplete engl- 
8 sald the studies were 

em pains water surve’ 
made in New jaa, 5 


Fight for Trial by Jury Is Not the South's 
Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including an editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean on 
Sunday Morning, July 28, 1957. 

This excellent editorial concerning the 
fight in the Senate for a jury trial 
amendment to the civil-rights bill will be 
of great interest to each Member of the 
House, and the editorial follows: 

FICHT ror TRIAL BY JURY Is Nor THE Sourn's 
ALONE 

Having stripped the administration and 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell of some 
extraordinary enforcement powers they Cov- 
eted, the Senate now enters into the climatic 
fight over the right of jury trial in voting 
cases. 
Up to this point, therefore, it can be said 
that the South has won important victories, 
But as a matter of fact, the triumphs are 
not credited alone to this section. Thought- 
ful Democrats and Republicans in other 
parts of the land rejected the idea that Fed- 
eral troops could be used for enforcement, 
just as they opposed the injunctive process 
in dealing with all civil-rights matters, in- 
cluding segregation, 

Voting with the majority in detonating 
part III of the rights bill was that staunch 
Republican, Senator SALTONSTALL of Massa- 
chusetts. He believed that its passage would 
weaken rather than strengthen the civil 
rights of an individual, and this view was 
based on a fear that suits by the Attorney 
General to enforce a large variety of con- 
stitutional rights might have the effect of 
weakening home rule or government close to 
the people. 

Now that the issue has been narrowed 
down to the vote, it can be assured that the 
administration will wage an all-out cam- 
paign for the rule by injunction in this 
category. 

But there are better reasons to hope that 
the same majority which has cleansed the 
bill of other evil features will stick together 
in this final test. 

Southern spokesmen and their friends have 
made out a strong case for refusing to leave 
alleged voting-rights violations into the 
hands of the Attorney General and a single 
Federal judge. Such a violation of tradition 
in criminal cases would set a dangerous pre- 
cedent and serve as 4 reflection on the good 
faith of an entire region. Once the step 
was taken, it could be extended to other 
areas in other sections of the country. 
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One thing has already become abundantly 
clear: The measure alleged to have been 
| drawn up by Mr. Brownell, though there are 
| doubts on that score, was not based on good 
intentions. Its meaning was never clear to 
the average man, or even some experts. It 
reached for powers no Government legal ofi- 
| cer should want, and was shot through with 
a deviousness which ultimately caused 
President Eisenhower to express doubts. 
| In the last analysis, the South has never 
been overwhelmingly opposed to reasonable 
legislation supporting the present laws 
covering voting privileges. It does not take 
that stand today, even though the Brownell 
bill has obvious political purposes. 

In behalf of its own dignity, and in keep- 
ing with tradition, however, it does insist 
upon the inalienable right of trial by jury; 
and it is on this front that it will make an 
all-out fight. ° 

Only by courage and vigilance has the ad- 
ministration’s grasp for unwarranted power 
been broken in part. There will be no re- 
laxation of courage and vigilance as the jury- 
trial issue is faced on the Senate floor with 
Senators Keravver and Gore in the van of 
the resistance movement, 


Washington Newsletter by Congressman 
‘ Earl Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, since liy- 
ing costs in this country are at an all- 
time high and the value of the American 
dollar continues to shrink, the need for 
Congress to become actively concerned 
is most apparent. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the timely 
current newsletter ta constituents by 
Congressman Eart WIL sor, of Indiana: 

Pune ENemy No. 1 

As this session of the 85th Congress nears 
the close, there is emerging a national issue 
which may overshadow all others when Con- 
gress reassembles in January. I hope that 
icsue receives penetrating attention. 

Our Nation's greatest enemy today is with- 
in our own borders, a sinister and fearful 
monster leering through the windows of 
every home in the land. Standing at his 
shoulder is enemy No. 2. They are poised, 
ready for the kill, 

No. 1 is inflation; No. 2 is communism. 
Together they can kill the American way of 
life. 


For many years our major fears have been 
of communism. Certainly we should not 
minimize that threat or relax our vigilance. 
Nevertheless, communism can hardly take 
over a strong, healthy Nation. First, there 
must be a sickness, or a weakness in the 
intended victim. 

Inflation is our sickness, Dry it up, and 
communism cannot succeed, ó 

A Congressman's mail is heavy with pres- 
sure missives of all types. I endeavor to 
read all of mine. I am glad to see an up- 
surge of statistics, editorials, speeches, in- 
dividual appeals and angry demands that 
Congress do something to stem the sweep 
toward further cheapening of the American 
dollar. 

When the price of steel rises $6 a ton at a 
time like the present, we are in danger—be- 
cause steel is basic in the American eco- 
nomy. When certain powerful union lead- 
ers force hourly wages in key industries 
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closer to the $4 level while workers in other 
industries are less fortunate, the inflation 
threat becomes great. Add these situations 
to the fatc that demand for goods in many 
fields is heavier than production, and we've 
got inflation. 

Along with these factors, taxes keep edging 
upward. Costs of Government rise. Living 
costs climb and the value of the dollar drops 
proportionately, 

In flation means disaster to pensioners,.to 
farmers, small independent businesses, and 
thousands of other segments of the Nation’s 
economy. It kills incentive and hope. 
Thrift, a natural trait of most people, flies 
out the window because there is no point in 
saving a dollar today which won't be worth 
a quarter in a few years. 

The inflation sickness now has such a 
grip on America that a man must make 
86,779 a year to be as well-off as he was on 
$3,000 a year in 1939. 

More Americans now are at work, making 
more money than at any time in history. 
This should mean prosperity, happiness and 
a buoyancy of spirit and hope. But it 
doesn't. 

There's a great uneasiness in this land, 
and it is not entirely because of communism 
and the H-bomb. People are wondering and 
worrying about the cost of living, taxes, 
the plight of old folks and the future of 
their children. 

It is a high time to tackle public enemy 
No. 1. I hope Congress will subordinate all 
other Issues next January. 


Pay Increases for Federal Government 


Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of 
the Federal Government employees in 
my district in California, I wish to thank 
you for the privilege of presenting to you 
their case for a prompt and substantial 
pay raise, There is certainly no prob- 
lem involved in justification of such a 
pay increase. From a dollars-and-cents 
point of view and from the humane 
standpoint the need for more money for 
classified employees cannot be denied. 
The only questions are when and how 
much. 

This salary problem is a very real and 
a pressing problem which calls for a 
forthright approach. It has broad im- 
plications for employees and the Govern- 
ment itself. For employees it is a matter 
of justice. For the Government it is a 
matter of attracting and retaining quali- 
fied personnel. If there is thought of 
economy, it should be recognized that 
employing qualified persons is economi- 
cal, rather than employing less desira- 
ble persons who cannot do their jobs ef- 
ficiently and with credit to their em- 
ployer. These, I submit, are aspects of 
this problem which should be considered 
in formulating the decision on this 
legislation. 

I oppose most strongly any attempt to 
let false notions of the need for economy 
in Government expenditures stand in the 
way of paying adequate salaries to those 
people who serve the Government and 
the public—notions which are enter- 
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tained only because Federal employees 
must accept what is given them without 
being able to fight for their rights with 
the conventional methods available to 
employees who negotiate wage matters 
with their employers through the col- 
lective bargaining system. To say the 
least, it is highly improper for the Fed- 
eral Government, as an employer, to take 
advantage of its unique authority and 
expect Government employees to bear 
the cost of the Government’s budgetary 
difficulties. 

Certainly threats of a Presidential 
veto should not deter the Congress from 
taking the only just and equitable 
course, and both justice and equity re- 
quire that salaries of Federal employ” 
ees be raised to a point where they are 
comparable with those paid in other 
fields for similar work, and where they 
will provide an adequate living stan 
for the employee and his family. 

It has long been my belief that oné 
of the greatest wastes in Government 
the loss of trained personnel through 
heavy turnover caused by a breakdown 
in employee morale as a result of inade- 
quate compensation, instead of recos- 
nizing and making good use of the ex“ 
perience and training of career persan- 
nel. 

While it is true that a good many pub- 
lic-spirited civil servants are willing to 
sacrifice part of what their earning 
power would bring in the civilian labor 
market, it is equally true that the large 
mass of Government workers with famil- 
ies to support cannot continue to 
that kind of a sacrifice indefinitely: 
The high turnover of employees in Fed- 
eral agencies is sufficient proof of that. 

I have always believed that good gov- 
ernment begins with a competent 
service, properly compensated both fi- 
nancially and with public respect. 

All the talk about good government 
and economy is useless if we neglect the 
basic force needed to achieve these goals, 
the people who dedicate their lives t? 
working in Government. 

At the present time, we are in danger 
of losing our most competent employees 
because of the fact that their pay scales - 
are not comparable with the pay scales 
of comparable positions in private m- 
dustry. This would be a tremendous 1085 
to the Federal service. It also would 
have an adverse effect on the appeal 
the Federal service to new young people 
who are considering it as a career. 

For these reasons, it is most essential, 
in my opinion, that this session of Con- 
gress grant a substantial increase in pay 
to our Federal classified employees. 


And Somewhere in the Rubble Is Moders 
Republicanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Trentonian, one of the 
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really outstanding newspapers of New 
Jersey, concludes editorially from its 
Study of the defeat of the school bill that 
Somewhere in the rubble is modern 

Republicanism.” 

I include this challenging editorial for 
the information of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Somrropr's WEAK 


With the help of 59 percent of the Re- 
Publican vote, the school construction aid 
died its predicted death in the House of 
“presentatives last week. Whether that 
Should be the cause for sorrow in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania is a moot question—it has 
Often been shown that Federal aid is pretty 
durned expensive stuff. 

However, the political implications of the 

s defeat are interesting. Congressman 
K THompson, JR, Democratic Repre- 
tentative from this district, left no doubt 
about his feelings on the matter. He had 
m one of the leaders in the fight for pas- 
age, and his resentment was indicated when 
he said, “The failure of this bill evidenced 
of leadership on the part of President 
ower, who could not get his own party 

to back him up.” 

Congressman WI Lann S. CURTIN, Republi- 
Can Representative of Pennsylvania's Bucks- 
Lehigh district, was among those voting to 
zave the bill. 

Their efforts were beaten down by that oft- 
deplored coalition of southern Democrats and 
Conservative Republicans. 

Once again an antisegregation rider on the 
dul insured ‘its defeat, although this year, in 
Contrast to last, the antisegregation amend- 
ment did not play a major role in killing the 
Measure. 


Txompson’s assertion that President Eisen- 
hower could not get the backing of Repub- 
lican Members of the House came hard on 
the heels of GOP lamentations that the 
f te House would not indicate any support 
Or school construction. At that time a 

Ocratic compromise measure was under 
Sonsideration, but in Thursday's voting, the 
Democrats attempted to save the sinking 
mip by throwing their support behind an 
allocation formula contained in the bill pro- 

by Mr. Eisenhower. Even that failed 
to Work, as a majority of the Republicans 
Voted to kill the bill's enacting clause. 
So, in the final analysis, we have an in- 
Nee in which Mr. Eisenhower and the 
ern Democrats found themselves in the 
boat—they had been soundly defeated 
When they had attempted to stand together. 
t e€ only conclusion that can be drawn is 
hat the northern Democratic-White House 
Coalition is not mathematically as strong as 
t southern Democrat-northern Republican 

And somewhere in the rubble {s modern 

Republicanism. 


No Federal Schoolhouse Aid 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I enclose herewith an editorial 
5 appeared in the Des Moines Reg- 

ter of July 29, 1957: 

No FEDERAL SCHOOLHOUSE Am 

The Federal school-aid bill is dead. The 

House defeated it on a 208 to 203 vote, and 
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congressional leaders agree that this ends 
all prospect of passage at this session. 

Federal aid for schoolhouses had the en- 
thusiastic support of the National Education 
Association and virtually all educational or- 
ganizations. It was supported by both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties in their 
platforms. It had the endorsement of 
President Eisenhower. 

Why, then, was the proposal rejected? 

Basically, it was defeated because most. 
Congressmen are not convinced that Federal 
aid is necessary to solye the schoolhouse 
shortage. They believe that States and local 
communities can handle the problem satis- 
factorily. 

Economy sentiment was a factor. So was 
the fear that, once started, this program 
would continue indefinitely and be ex- 
panded, and that it might lead to some Fed- 
eral control over education. 

Injection of the segregation issue—which 
the administration opposed—was a factor, 
too, An amendment was voted to deny Fed- 
eral funds to school districts maintaining 
segregated schools. Some Democrats voted 
for this and some refrained from voting. 
The amendment made it easier to kill the 
bill. 

The defeat of the bill serves notice on 
States and local communities that they must 
arrange to finance their own school improve- 
ap tragedy so far as Iowa is con 

is no y - 
cerned: Iowa is one of the States which 
would have received slightly more in Fed- 
eral funds than it would have paid in added 
taxes. The biggest beneficiaries in this re- 
spect would have been Southern States. 
Alabama would have received 3 or 4 times 
as much aid as it contributed in taxes. A 
rich State like New Jersey would have con- 
tributed about twice as much as it got back. 

Surveys made in connection with this pro- 

Federal aid program showed that Iowa 
has the overall financial resources to handle 
its own problem of providing the needed 
classrooms. If school districts are organized 
efficiently—which means reorganization in 
many areas—and If help is given a few dis- 
tricts with special problems, Iowa can get 
along quite well without Federal aid. 

We hope that the enthusiasm for provid- 
ing the best possible educational opportun- 
ities for all youngsters, which has motivated 
those seeking Federal aid, will not be less- 
ened by defeat of the Federal schoolhouse 
bill. It should be directed to local and 


State school problems. 


Excess Lands on Kings River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Ever since the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1902, a basic fea- 
ture of the Federal reclamation law has 
been its excess land provisions, which 
limit the holding of lands entitled to 
project water to a maximum of 160 acres 
for any 1 landowner. These provisions 
might be called the very heart of the 
reclamation law. In the words of former 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap- 
man, they are a “reaffirmation of the 
historic American policy of widespread 
ownership of land and the family-size 
farm.” 

That policy has just survived a close 
brush with administrative emascula- 
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tion in the Department of the Interior. 
This would have occurred had the Sec- 
retary of the Interior decided to approve 
the proposed irrigation repayment con- 
tract with the Kings River Conservation 
District of California. Previously, with 
the full assent and approval of Assist- 
ant Secretary Fred G. Aandahl and Sec- 
retary Douglas McKay, provisions had 
been built into this proposed contract 
which would have made it extremely easy 
for each and every holder of excess land 
in the district quickly and permanently 
to escape the restrictions of the 160 acre 
limitation of the reclamation law. When 
this proposed contract, in the form final- 
ly approved by the district, was for- 
warded to Secretary McKay in November 
of 1955, there was every indication that 
he was prepared to give his approval. 

As a result of numerous complaints 
addressed both to the Department of the 
Interior and the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the Secretary was in- 
formed on December 7, 1955, by the full 
Government Operations Committee and 
later by the Public Works and Resources 
Subcommittee concerning the commit- 
tee's interest in the proposed contract 
and especially its effect on the acreage 
limitation provisions. In his reply to the 
chairman of the full committee, Acting 
Secretary Clarence A. Davis, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1955, stated that the Department 
was making an additional analysis of 
the applicable law and departmental 
precedents in the matter and that these 
studies would include consideration of 
recent expressions of interest that had 
come to the Department. “Action on the 
negotiated contract,” the Acting Sec- 
retary added, “will be deferred until 
this analysis is finished.” The further 
review mentioned by Mr. Davis was 
transmitted to the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works and Resources Subcommittee 
on May 25, 1956. 

After taking office as Secretary in 
June of 1956, Mr. Fred A. Seaton ap- 
parently decided he ought to take a long 
look at the proposed Kings River con- 
tract left him by his predecessor, Mr. 
McKay. It was a look which took some 
13 months. 

Now, after more than 19 months of 
vacillation in the Interior Department, 
Mr. Seaton has made the decision to re- 
ject the proposed Kings River repay- 
ment contract, with its convenient es- 
cape hatch for all excess-land owners, 
and to uphold the letter and the spirit 
of the long-established acreage limita- 
tion provisions of the reclamation law. 

More specifically, this proposed con- 
tract would have permitted any land- 
owner irrigating with project water, 
whether individual or corporate, to re- 
lieve his irrigable lands from the 160- 
acre limitation simply by paying in ad- 
vance the full amount of his pro rata 
share of the district’s total construction 
charge obligation to the United States. 

It is interesting to contemplate what 
the effect of the approval of the proposed 
contract would have been in terms of 
excess lands in the Kings River project. 
With a total irrigable acreage within the 
district of about one million and a total 
irrigation construction charge for the 
district of $14,250,000, the per-acre share 
of this construction cost obligation would ` 
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be about $14, assuming for all landown- 
ers uniform water rates and uniform 
water requirements per unit of land. 
Thus, an individual landowner with 
1,160 irrigable acres could escape the re- 
strictions of the excess land provisions 
for his 1,000 acres of excess land by pay- 
ing either $1,400 in lump sum or $140 
a year for 10 years, if he had executed 
a so-called recordable contract.“ Like- 
wise, a corporation owning, say, 10,160 ir- 
rigable acres could lift the acreage limi- 
tation from its lands by payment of a 
lump sum of $14,000, or instead, 10 an- 
nual installments of $1,400 with a re- 
cordable contract. Actually, excess lands 
within the district total over 266,000 
acres. There are 132 landowners who 
hold more than 640 acres apiece. Fifty- 
two of these own more than 1,280 acres 
apiece. There are several corporations 
owning between 10,000 and 20,000 acres 
each, 

Yet, out of a total of 6,260 landowners 
in that project, 5,472 of them have no 
excess lands. The combined acreage of 
these nonexcess owners is more than 50 
percent of the total irrigable acreage on 
the project. 

The net effect of the Secretary’s re- 
cent decision is that release from the 
160-acre limitation would be allowed to 
project lands only after the entire dis- 
trict obligation of $14,250,000 has been 
repaid. Under reclamation law this 
$14,250,000 obligation would be in the 
nature of an interest-free loan to the 
district for the entire maximum repay- 
ment period of 40 years. Whether a 
majority of the district's landowners 
would favor the borrowing of up to $14,- 
250,000 at current interest rates in order 
to pay off all or any substantial part of 
the district's obligation to the United 
States seems problematical. 

As late as 2 days before he left office, 
former Secretary of the Interior Chap-. 
man, in a letter to the senior Senator 
from Illinois, dated January 17, 1953, 
asserted plainly that he was opposed 
to a lump sum or accelerated payment of 
construction charges as a means of 

. avoiding the acreage limitation provi- 
sions of the reclamation law. 

However, the administration which 
succeeded Mr. Chapman in the Depart- 
ment quickly turned to a different policy. 
On November 9, 1953, the Department 
specifically authorized the Bureau of 
Reclamation to negotiate with the Kings 
River interests for a repayment contract 
which would provide, among other 
things, for repayment of the irrigation 
allocation in 40 years without interest, 


with the option on the part of the water 


users’ organizations to make a lump sum 
payment in full of $14,250,000. 


This authorization was reaffirmed 
early in 1954 by Secretary McKay. 


Under Reclamation law, water may be 
delivered to excess land if the owner enters 
into a so-called recordable contract with the 
United States to dispose of the excess lands 
on terms established by the Secretary of the 
Interior (43 U. S. C. 423e). The recordable 
contract procedure set forth in the proposed 
Kings River contract would allow the land- 
owner 10 years in which to dispose of his 
excess lands, during which time these excess 

“lands would be entitled to project water. 
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Later, in a letter dated May 19, 1954, 
to Mr. William F. Docker, attorney for 
the Kings River District, Assistant Sec- 
retary Aandahl explicitly sanctioned 
contract negotiations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation along the lines of the cru- 
cial—and now finally rejected—provi- 
sions for prepayment by individual land- 
owners as well as organizations of land- 
owners in order to free their excess lands 
from the acreage limitation provisions of 
the reclamation law. 

Secretary McKay himself recorded on 
October 20, 1955, his acquiescence in a 
policy of permissible payout by individ- 
ual landowners to avoid the excess land 
provisions. This occurred in a letter to 
Mr. Eugene E. Marsh, attorney, Mc- 
Minnville, Oreg. It is worthwhile to 
quote a portion of this letter: 

I am informed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion that the contract currently being con- 
sidered by the Kings River Conservation Dis- 
trict will permit water users’ organizations, 
as well as individual landowners served by 
the Kings River project, to make lump-sum 
payment of the construction charge obliga- 
tion. These lump-sum payments, which 
actually can be made in installments during 
the 10-year period provided in the record- 
able contracts, will permit existing large 
landowners to comply with the provisions of 
the reclamation law without disposing of 
their excess landholdings. The same pro- 
visions of the recordable contract allow a 10- 
year period for the large landowner to bring 
his holding into compliance with law if he 
should so decide. These principles, so I am 
informed, have been in effect by the Bureau 
for many years preceding this administration. 
Should the large landowner elect the lump- 
sum or advance payment route, we do not 
anticipate hardship in most cases, since the 
average repayment contract obligation for 
this million-acre project is very modest, 


Within a month of this letter, Secre- 
tary McKay had such a proposed con- 
tract before him for his final approval. 
However, as has been mentioned, he was 
immediately confronted by numerous 
expressions of concern, including those 
of the chairman of the House Committee 
on Government Operations and the Pub- 
lic Works and Resources Subcommittee 
of that Committee; and the more than 
19 months of indecision followed. 

Secretary Seaton’s eventual determi- 
nation was announced in a letter dated 
July 12, 1957, to Mr. Philip A. Gordon, 
board president of the Kings River Con- 
servation District. As chairman of the 
Public Works and Resources Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I wish to state that I find 
myself in wholehearted agreement with 
this pronouncement from the July 12 
letter to Mr. Gordon: 

Where discretion may be vested in the 
Department or the Secretary, that discretion 
should be exercised to obtain compliance 
with the principles on which the legislation 
is enacted. What I am concerned about is a 
process by which inferences are based on 
inferences and there is a whittling away at a 
principle until all that is left is a pile of 
shavings. 


It is my sincere hope that the Secre- 
tary will let this statement serve as his 
guide when consideration is given to 
other matters relating to the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of the 
Nation's natural resources. 
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Seventieth Anniversary Celebration, Ba- 
varian Aid Society, Altoona, Pa., Sat- 
urday, July 27, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
February 1887, a group of German im- 
migrants met at the Joseph Frischkorn 
Hotel in Altoona, Pa., where it was agreed 
to organize what is now known as the 
Bavarian Aid Society. The group con- 
sisted of Messrs. George Lunglhofer, 
John Widbman, Pantaleon Frischkorn, 
George Vogel, Joseph Zollner, Theodore 
Ziegler, Joseph Frischkorn, John Loeb, 
John Knott, and Philipp Kummel. 

After the election of officers, re 
meetings were held monthly and in the 
year of 1913 it was decided to rent a new 
headquarters to meet the needs of the 
expanding organization in both member- 
ship as well as activities. In 1922 the 
present home of the Bavarian Aid Society 
was constructed at a cost of nearly $20,- 
000 to house its 380 active and 220 soc: 
members. 

Since moving into its new home in 1923 
the Bavarian Aid Society has equip 
the home with bowling alleys and other 
recreational facilities for the benefit 
the members and their families. In ad- 
dition to the recreation provided its 
members, the society has paid out over 
$12,000 in death benefits and some $70," 
000 in sick benefits. 

On Saturday, July 27, 1957, the Ba- 
varian Aid Society observed its Joth 
birthday with a program that launched 
a 3-day celebration of the natal event. 
During the course of the program, 
tributes were paid to the sturdy founders 
of the society and to the many accom- 
plishments of the organization over the 
70 years of its existence in achievements 
of its objectives to aid in building * 
strong and virile America. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the program along with Mayor Robe 
Anthony and Chief of Police Val Rouze!: 
of Altoona, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Donald 
Wagner, pastor of St. Mary's Catholic 
Church, Altoona, who paid a great tribute 
to the 605 members of the society and its 
ladies auxiliary for the part they are 
playing in promoting good citizenshiP 
and deeper faith in God. 

The 70th anniversary program was 
under the leadership of the following of- 
ficers of the Bavarian Aid Society: Mi- 
chael Lang, Sr., president; Rudy Vorn- 
Dran, vice president; Peter Gerhard, Sr., 
treasurer; and Joseph Lengfellner, 
recording secretary. The members 01 
the board of trustees are as follows: 
Joseph Bernhart, Sr., Anton Muhlbauer, 
Joseph Niemeier, William Bernhart: 
John Maier, Joseph Stang), and Frank 
Schadenfroh. Mr. Clair Hoff, Jr, is 
marshal, while the steward of the societY 
is Mr. Walter Frank. There is a sep“ 
arate ladies auxiliary known as the 
Ladies Aid Society of which Mrs. Mary 
Nachtman is president. 
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One of the solemn aspects of the 3-day 
Celebration occurred Friday evening, July 
26, when a memorial mass was offered for 
deceased members in St. Mary's Catholic 
Church, Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 
Altoona, Pa. 

Following is the brief address I deliv- 
fred on the occasion of the 70th birthday 
anniversary of the Bavarian Aid Society. 
Bavantan MIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 

Since 1887 


(By Hon. James E. Van ZANDT, of 
Pennsylvania) 
As the Bavarian immigration of 1887 and 
to America is an aspect of German 
tion, I should like to first to say a 
few words about the general character of the 
n settlements in the United States. 

There have been three great waves of 

immigration to the United States: 

(A) The first came in colonial times. 

(B) The second wave arrived following the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

(C) The third period of German immigra- 
tion followed the Civil War. 

(D) The largest number of arrivals in this 
third period came between 1882 and 1892. 

What sort of people were the Bavarians of 
the 19th century? 

Bavaria had been an independent mon- 
archy for many centuries, and continued its 
Semi-independent status under German em- 
Pire until after World War II. 

Germany was, politically speaking, of 
Course, a united nation from 1871 to the end 
ot the Second World War, but the Germans 
had previously developed distinctive regional 
Ways of thinking and doing things, just as 
We have in the United States. 

The Bavarlans have traditionally regarded 
themselves as being more lighthearted and 
Tunloving than the methodical Prussians. 

I do not know whether the American insti- 

tion of the rathskeller was introduced by 
dur Bavarian Americans, but it would not be 
Unnatural to believe it was. 

While the Bavarian enjoyed work, he also 
knew how to enjoy himself when he was not 
Working. x 


The Bavarian was a homeloving man. 

He enjoyed festivals of all kinds—particu- 
larly the celebration of Christmas, in which 
the bearded Saint Nicholas and the Christ- 
Mas tree play an important role. 

He enjoyed singing and physical sports. 

Bavarian immigrants in the 19th century 
Particularly favored rural and forested areas, 

they had already lived in an area in 
rural interests were strongly repre- 
dented and felt most at home in such sur- 


gs. 
g with earlier German migrants, land 
unger was an important element in bringing 
to this country. 
native American of an earlier date was 
Sontent to work his land and move on when 
thought he could do better elsewhere. 
German settler, on the other hand, 
Who frequently took up where the native 
left off, was more attached to his 
Property. 
Was more interested in crop rotation 
and conservation methods and in keeping up 
Property. 
Was a steady, hard-working citizen who 
Would do credit to any country. 

A good many of these Bavarian settlers 
Were particularly attracted to forest areas, 
wai as the hardwood sections along the 

estern shore of Lake Michigan in Wiscon- 

and no doubt have played an important 
U © in the conservation movement in the 

Rited States. 

Pe Bavarian influence has been strong in 

8 "ee German Catholic churches of the United 
tes. 

„Doming from that part of Germany in 

yack Catholicism has retained its greatest 
ength, it was but natural that Bavaria 
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should have contributed a number of the 
important leaders in the American Catholic 
hierarchy. 

The founder of the Benedictine Order in 
the United States, Archabbot Boniface Wim- 
mer, for instance, who established the 
mother community at St. Vincent in West- 
moreland County, Pa., in 1846, was a native 
of Bayaria. 

Michael Heiss, born in Pfahidorf, Bavaria. 
served as bishop of La Crosse, and after 1880, 
as archbishop of Milwaukee, 

No doubt some of the criticisms that used 
to be leveled against their earlier German 
confreres were made against the Bavarian 
immigrants of the past century. 

It used to be held against them that they 
liked to drink beer and listen to music on 
Sunday. 

They were criticized for not wishing to 
give up the use of the German language in 
their churches and schools. 

These do not seem, today, to be important 
arguments. 

Along with other residents of German 
background, Americans of Bavarian stock 
have proved to be loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens. 


Mutual Security Act of 1957 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2130) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
that every year during the debate on the 
mutual security bill, we get into the same 
arguments about 3 or 4 main items of 
contention. One is the $6-billion carry- 
over; another is unobligated balances; a 
third is illustrative presentations instead 
of firm, definite projects; plus all the 
other difficulties we have in this compli- 
cated worldwide program, many of 
which were ably and objectively dis- 


cussed by the gentleman from Alabama 


[Mr. SELDEN], who just preceded me. 
We will get into discussion of this type 
of problem even more when we come to 
offer and debate amendments under the 
5-minute rule tomorrow. But in the 
time I have tonight I want to bring be- 
fore us again just what it is we are 
trying to accomplish with this program. 
We are trying to save the life of a des- 
perately sick world. 

Ispent 19 years in surgery, and once or 
twice I have seen a surgeon so anxious 
to save the patient’s blood that he lost 
the patient’s life; and, in other cases, I 
have seen surgeons careless of blood to 
the point that even though the operation 
was successful, the patient had lost so 
much blood that he died anyway. Our 
task in this program is to save the sick 
patient; but we must do it without any 
unnecessary loss of blood that might 
seriously weaken ourselves. 

At the outset may I make 4 or 5 broad 
statements to make sure we are all talk- 
ing about the same thing. Maybe they 
are just assertions, but to me they are 
hard facts. 
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The first is that we are living today on 
the same planet with an organized, 
worldwide, ruthless conspiracy, with the 
avowed objective and the unwavering 
will and a steadily increasing capacity 
to destroy us. For if they can isolate, 
weaken, and destroy the United States, 
then the whole world is helpless before 
them. In the last week their boss, 
Khrushchev, has again openly declared 
they will never change and will never 
give up the Communist objective of 
world control. 

The second statement is that since 
there is no way for us to get off this 
planet, and since we do not care to be 
destroyed, therefore we are and must be 
in inescapable head-on collision and 
conflict with the Communist conspiracy. 
That conflict is the cold war. 

The third is that we cannot continue 
the cold war indefinitely. It costs too 
much; the drain and the strain are too 
great; it would mean too great loss of 
blood. That is the reason for the anxiety 
of our people, the demand for economy. 

The fourth is that we cannot call the 
cold. war off—except on their terms. 
Their terms amount to surrender—but 
on the installment plan instead of out- 
right and all at once. One day last 
week they declared that they will never 
yield or change on their basic objectives. 
The next day Khrushchev said, Why 
not, nevertheless, have a marriage of 
convenience?“ That is, weaken our po- 
sition and strengthen theirs—a little at 
a time. 

At the disarmament conference in 
London they make plain what they 
mean—both sides should promise to 
abolish atomic weapons, or renounce the 
use of them. We know we would keep 
our promise; they would not keep 
theirs—witness Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Panmunjon, Geneva. That is, if 
they can cajole or pressure us into yield- 
ing where the United States is su- 
perior—atomic weapons; but they would 
not give up anything where they are su- 
perior—land forces; then we are sup- 
posed to believe that would be disarma- 
ment. No; that would be surrender to 
them. With their greater superiority in 
land power, the rest of Eurasia and 
Africa would be at their mercy. You 
cannot call the cold war off except on 
their terms, which amount to surrender. 

There is only one conclusion left: we 
have to win this cold war. We have to 
confront them with such unity and sus- 
tained firmness and strength in the free 
world—military and economic and moral 
strength—that on one hand they dare 
not start a hot war, while on the other 
hand they will be forced by mounting 
pressures within to make- changes that 
will inevitably lead to their downfall. 

This is what the mutual security pro- 
gram is about. 

Well, if this struggle must continue to 
either the death or the transformation 
of one or the other system, how do the 
two sides stack up in the conflict? 

First, look at the Soviet bloc. Unde- 
niably they lead us in certain fields. 


They lead in manpower. 
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They lead in territory—and theirs is 
the strategically located heartland of 
the great continent—Eurasia. 

They roughly equal us in natural re- 
sources, strategic minerals. To be sure, 
we, today, have access to greater re- 
sources than they—but only because of 
the allies with which this bill deals. 
The Russians have approximately as 
much under their actual control as we, 
if not more. 

They have the largest and strongest 
land force in the world, the largest and 
most modern submarine force in the 
world, the largest and most modern tank 
force in the world. 

They approach equality in air power, 
some say superior in everything except 
long-range bombers. 

They approach equality, or at least 
adequacy, in atomic weapons—and the 
planes and missiles to deliver them. 
They do not have to be superior here. 
If we are standing alone, and they have 
enough to knock us out in a suprise at- 
tack, they do not need any more than 
that. x 

Where do we lead? We lead in about 
four fields. 

We have the largest and strongest 
surface Navy. 

We still lead in industrial capacity, 
but the gap between their industrial ca- 
pacity and ours gets narrower every 
year. They are catching up. There is 
no sure guaranty that they cannot 
match us here, given time, 

There are only two where we have 
overwhelming superiority which they 
cannot match, unless we throw them 
away. One is allies. I remind you they 
are voluntary allies. We do not have or 
want satellites. They and their terri- 
tory and resources are not under our 
control. 

The other is the advance bases that 
are available to us all around the rim 
of the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc of nations. Why? Only because 
we have those allies. And without this 
bill we could not long have those allies. 

Reference is often made to some 250 
bases abroad. Just where are they? 
Their importance becomes apparent if 
we study the location of some of them. 
I have no map here but let us say my 
first is the Soviet bloc. Begin up there 
at the northwest corner of the Soviet 
bloc, with Greenland. Come down then 
to Iceland, the United Kingdom, the Low 
Countries, Western Germany, France, 
Spain, and Morocco; then across Libya, 
Greece, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, 
and the Philippines; then up through 
Formosa, Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Alas- 
ka, and Canada. Only two of those are 
wholly under our control, Okinawa and 
Alaska. The rest of them are fully inde- 
pendent and sovereign countries. We 
are there only because and as long as 
those countries are our allies. 

These advance bases are the one ace 
card we have that the Communists can- 
not match. They confront the Soviet 
planners with an insoluble strategic 
problem. The Russians have or can 
build up enough strength to get through 
with atomic weapons in a sneak attack 
and cripple us terribly. 
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But the minute they were to start com- 
ing toward us through our warning lines, 
on the soil of other countries, we would 
be attacking them from all these bases 
outside the United States. 

Or, suppose they take first the ones 
closer home, such as England. Actually 
England does not need to worry any 
more about an atomic attack against 
her. They would be foolish to attack 
England first because it would tip their 
hand and we would move instantane- 
ously against the Soviet Union from our 
bases in Alaska or Okinawa or in the 
Middle East somewhere, as well as from 
continental United States. And the 
bases are at such varying distances from 
the Soviet bloc that there is no way they 
can hit them simultaneously and thus 
eliminate all of them at one time. If 
they started their planes or missiles for 
the most distant bases first, like those 
in the United States, it would alert our 
whole system so that our counterattack 
against them from nearer bases would be 
in the air before their planes to knock 
out the nearer bases had arrived, or even 
taken off. 

What good would it do them to attack 
us here when they know we would still 
destroy them from these other bases? 
This is what makes them sweat in the 
Kremlin. There is no way for them to 
overcome our superiority here—and 
there will be no attack on us, as long as 
we have these advance bases, that is, 
have these allies. Are we to take any 
chances on losing our one ace card? 

That, Mr. Chairman, is what this 
mutual security program is about. Its 
purpose is to strengthen the capacity of 
our allies to defend their own independ- 
ence and the bases on their soil. That 
helps mightily to defend the whole free 
world, including ourselves. 

It is not that we are to fight their 
battles for them; and it is not to hire or 
try to bribe them to fight our battles for 
us. Rather, it is to help them do the 
thing they want most to do, namely, to 
preserve their own national independ- 
ence, to lift their economic standards, 
to work toward better and, in most cases, 
more democratic government. So many 
of these countries have only recently 
won their independence. Their deepest 
desire is to preserve and strengthen it. 
It so happens that for us to help them do 
these things helps us as well as them, 
We and they have formed these alliances 
because it is to their interest to do so and 
it is to our interest to do so. It is as 
simple as that. 

Perhaps at this point we ought to try 
to clear away some of the specific mis- 
conceptions about the program that are 
still so prevalent, the clichés that sound 
so convincing when used by its oppo- 
nents. It is said, for example, that it is 
not possible to buy friends. Why, of 
course, it is not possible to buy friends— 
in international life any more than in 
private life. But we are not trying in 
this program to buy friends; it cannot 
be done. We want these countries as 
allies. Whether they like us or not is 
quite secondary. 

A better word is partners. Those who 
form a partnership keep it going if it is 
profitable to both sides. Often it hap- 
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pens that the closer you are to your 
partner, the more irritating he becomes 
to you, the less you like each other, But 
still you both maintain the partnershiP 
if it is advantageous to both. What is 
the common interest that holds these 
partnerships together? Again, thé 
answer is simple: They cannot defend 
themselves without us as partners; 

we can defend ourselves much 
surely and easily and cheaply if we have 
them as partners. We would like also to 
be good friends, but that is not primary: 

A second misconception is that this 
foreign aid—as if it did not aid us. They 
say charity should begin at home. Cer- 
tainly. But this program is not charity: 
It is not philanthropy. It is not do- 
goodism.” I do not think we would be 
within our powers under the Constitu- 
tion if we were to appropriate pul 
money just for charitable or philan- 
thropic purposes. The program does 
good to other countries; but that is 
its justification. We vote for it because 
it does good to our own country. Is it 
sensible or patriotic to refuse to do what 
is good for our country, just because | 
also is good for other countries? 

A third misconception is that we are 
giving away or spending billions and 
billions of dollars abroad. That is 
so either. Most of the billions of dol- 
lars are spent right here at home. We 
do not send dollars abroad in substan” 
tial quantities. What we send is com- 
modities, mostly grown or manufact À 
in the United States; the billions of dol” 
lars are spent here buying those Amer- 
ican commodities and making American 
jobs in the process. The dollars are 0? 
good to them except as they buy the 
things they need—from wheat 
planes—and cannot get without dollars. 
So, we are not sending or spending bil- 
lions of dollars all over the world. We 
spend most of the money here in the 
United States. The next misconception 
is that if we would just stop this pro- 
gram, we would save the $3.9 b 
which the President requested for it 
and we could use that $3.9 billion to re- 
duce our national debt or our budget 
our taxes; or we could use it to increase 
old-age and social-security benefits 
build more schools or highways or hos 
pitals or housing; or apply the mon 
to various other domestic programs that 
we need right here at home. I get let 
ters to that effect almost every day, as 
Iam sure you do. They ask, “Why don't 
you cut out this aid to foreigners so that 
I can have a decent retirement allow 
ance?” 

The answer is that if we were to cU? 
out this program, we would not have 
more money to use here for such pur“ 
poses; we would have less. For witb 
out the allies and overseas bases which 
the mutual security program makes 
possible, we would immediately have to 
increase our own military spending 
a far larger amount than this pr 
costs. We would have a larger budge’ 
not a smaller. We would have less to 
reduce taxes on our national debt. 

Let me point out in more detail why 
this is so by breaking down the $3.9 bil- 
lion that the President requested—@* 
ready reduced in the bill by over $600 
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Million. Of the $3.9 billion total, $2.8 
billion is for military assistance. Of 
that $1.9 billion is for military hardware 

equip their armed forces, that is, 
Planes, guns, tanks, trucks, and so on, 
Manufactured in this country; and $900 
Million is for defense support, that is, 
to help them feed, clothe, and otherwise 
Maintain those armed forces which are 
larger in some 15 countries than their 
own economically poor economies can 
Support, Now our own defense appro- 

' Priation bill, still in conference with the 

te apparently is going to come out 
&t around $35 billion. 

What do we get with that $35 billion 

tor our own Armed Forces? We get 125 

Squadrons; we get 1,000 naval vessels; 
and we get 21 ground divisions. Now, 
if we appropriate 8 percent more, or 
$2.8 billion for the military assistance 
of mutual security, what more do 

We get? We get 125 more air squadrons; 
We get 2.500 additional naval vessels; 
and we get 200 more Army divisions. 

t is, it requires $35 billion to main- 

our own Defense Establishment, 
and by providing 8 percent more, we 
double our Air Force, we more than 
ble our Navy and we increase our 
forces more than 10 times. Do you 
know any other way we can get as much 
ense for the same expenditure, or 
for a comparable expenditure? 

What would it cost in dollars, not to 
Mention men, if we had to replace those 
SQuadrons and vessels and divisions 
With American units? Of course, we 
Simply could not do it. We do not have 

ugh money, or materials, or men. 

t me break it down another way. 
There are five main bastions, around the 
Asian rim of the Soviet bloc, that we are 
helping supply and support with this 

Begin with Korea; then For- 
mosa, Vietnam, Pakistan, and Turkey. 
It costs us less than $1.5 billion to main- 
tain those bastions; and we get in re- 

more than 2 million first-rate sol- 
diers, Without this aid, those coun- 
es would be greatly weakened or even 
Some go down. What would it cost us 
then—whether we tried to hold on in 
with our own forces or withdrew 
from all of Asia to the Hawaiian Islands 
and vastly expanded our Military Estab- 
lishment? 
gazain, let us take just one country, 

Orea. We have had a war there and it 

ls fresh in our minds. We had eight 
erican divisions in Korea. Now we 
have two. Why do we have only 
WO Americans divisions there now? 
ause there now are 20 well trained 
equipped Korean divisions. If we 

Cut this program drastically, we will not 
have those Korean divisions holding the 
©. Then we will either have to aban- 
don the Western Pacific, or we will have 

Send American divisions back to 
Korea. 

How much does it cost a year for one 

€rican division? The figure is classi- 
Pes but I can tell you that it costs just 

bout 10 times as much to have 1 
to erican division on the ground, ready 
big 2. as it does a Korean division. So, 
th &s the amount is that we are au- 
con izing for Korea, it is a bargain 

mpared to what it would cost us to 
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get the same amount of defense there 
with American forces. 

I just wonder whether we want to mis- 
lead any of our people into thinking that 
it would save them money if we were to 
cut out this program, which gives them 
and us so much security. I do not sug- 
gest that all these other divisions are as 
good as ours, by any manner of means, 
But one reason for the program is to im- 
prove them, to make them more effective. 

Let me just mention one more mis- 
conception that confuses thinking. It is 
said that these expenditures are too big 
for a peacetime program. Correct. 
But unfortuntely this is not peacetime. 
There's the rub. Just because there is 
no actual fighting and dying at the 
moment does not mean there is any true 
peace. On the contrary, we are locked 
in a mortal struggle. It is to prevent its 
becoming one of fighting and dying that 
we have this big a budget. In every real 
sense it is a wartime budget. 

What are the conclusions to which this 
kind of overall survey of mutual security 
leads us? It seems to me there are three 
main facts. One is that the program 
has had many failures. There has been 
a lot of waste. Nobody has been more 
critical of it than I, over and over and 
over again. A good many projects were 
ill-conceived, mistakes in planning. 
There have been blunders in carrying 
out plans. A good deal of the personnel 
was ill-chosen or unsuitable. They pro- 
duced more irritation than goodwill. 

You have heard repeated reference to 
these failures. Let us not deny them or 
try to justify them. Let us frankly 
admit them. 

But the failures are only one of the 
facts. Another is that, overall, the pro- 
gram has been a remarkable success. 
The free world is still free, and it would 
not have been without this program. 
The failures have involved not more than 
2 percent of the projects. Ninety-eight 
percent of them have been amazingly 
successful. Not a single country in the 
world to which we have given this kind 
of aid has been lost to the enemy, al- 
though every one of them has been and 
is under determined attack. That is the 
record of achievement. 

There is much talk about Iran. There 
was indeed a lot of waste in Iran, if 
waste is measured by lack of sound per- 
manent projects carried through to com- 
pletion. But if success is-measured in 
saving a patient, in denying a vital 
strategic area to the Reds, then I would 
say that Iran is perhaps the most strik- 
ingly spectacular success we have had 
anywhere. We had a plunger in charge 
there who took bold steps and he made 
some mistakes; but he kept the country 
in the free world. If we had had a cau- 


‘tious man, eager most of all to avoid 


waste, he would not have been willing to 
take those steps; and we would have lost 
Iran during one 2-week period. The 
Middle East oil would have been lost and 
the free world would have been cut in 
two. 

Has anyone ever served in our Armed 
Forces in war and not known of perhaps 
a sergeant who made a mistake in the 
handling of some materiel and lost it? 
Or even of a general who miscalculated 
and lost some American lives? But no 
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one urged that we abolish the Defense 
Department just because some officials 
had made mistakes in judgment with 
resulting waste or loss. No. We ad- 
mitted the mistakes and moved to cor- 
rect them. 

The third main fact is that the pro- 
gram has sayed us money—net. With- 
out it we would have had to spend more, 
not less; because we would have had to 
expand greatly our own Armed Forces, 

Yet some projects unquestionably have 
failed. But in toto, the program has 
been extraordinarily successful in its 
main objective of keeping the free na- 
tions free and helping them become 
stronger and more united in their own 
and our defense. And it has saved us 
enormous sums when we consider what 
our defense costs would have been if we 
had not had the program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about three 
courses we can decide to follow at this 
juncture. First, we can, ause of the 
failures and the waste, abolish the pro- 
gram, give it up as a bad job. 

Second, we can decide that—because 
we have not yet achieved the security and 
unity we hoped for—we should greatly 
expand our aid, more of the same, 
Neither of those courses offers hope. 
The first would abandon our allies and 
partners to our enemies; the second 
would increase the confusions, waste and 
frustrations of which we complain. 

What is the third course? To improve 
our aid. We need to study it critically 
and continuously, not just to condemn 
but to correct. We must work unceas- 
ingly, not to cut out the program, but to 
cut out of it the things that have led to 
the failures. Strengthen the patterns of 
effort that have proved most successful. 
Cut down or eliminate those that do not 
quite hit the target. 

In short, do not scrap mutual se- 
curity. not double it. But fix it, 

More steps have been taken along 
these lines in the last year than in any 
previous year. Some of them probably 
will not work out as well as we hope. 
But with the aid of our Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the House Government 
Operations Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committees of both Houses, 
and the various public bodies and com- 
missions that have been studying it all 
year, I believe we have made some basic 
headway in analyzing the faults of the 
past and determining the changes that 
will help it. We can make it sounder 
and more efficient, 

What do we have to do to improve the 
program? May I make four sugges- 
tions. The first is to ask ourselves 
afresh, What it is that we are to 
do? Is it just to make people fatter and 
stronger? No, it is to win their hearts 
and minds, their confidence, both in the 
free world and behind the curtain. In 
essence, we have to do what a candidate 
seeks to do in a political campaign, win 
voters. The peoples of the world are 
choosing sides. Are they going to vote 
for us? Or for the other side? We are 
trying to win their vote, their confidence, 
There is no use of making them stronger, 
richer, more productive and better 
ee if they are not going to be on our 
side. 
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We have planned our programs too 
much in material terms. We have done 
a better job with the tangible things. 
The Communists in many places have 
done a better job with the intangibles. 
We have dealt more with commodities; 
the Communists haye paid more atten- 
tion to populations. We analyze figures; 
they analyze people. 

When and where they have succeeded, 
how have they done it? Not by perform- 
ance—they cannot deliver. They win by 
promises, flattery, giving people a sense 
of importance. Fortunately, we do not 
have to make lying promises the way 
they do, and we should not. But we do 
have to pay more attention to meeting 
the emotional needs of people. In our 
preoccupation with bringing material 
benefits, we pay too little attention to 
the things of the spirit, personal dignity, 
national pride, desire for equality of 
status, appreciation, comradeship. 

We are like the loyal, honorable and 
practical-minded man who works hard 
to provide a fine home for his wife—but 
forgets to make love to her. And then he 
is mystified and brokenhearted and re- 
sentful when she runs off with some 
ne’er-do-well. How could she be so fool- 
ish? Because people crave flowers and 
affection—as well as food. It is still true 
that men do not live by bread alone—or 
by guns and dollars. The Reds have 
seen this more clearly than we. Witness 
the success of the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
team on their lovemaking pilgrimages. 

We can build bridges, dams, and 
dynamos better than any one else in the 
world; but those are not enough. We 
have to study more carefully how other 
people react to what we are doing. If 
we irritate or alienate them by any pro- 
gram or process, it is not a wise ex- 
penditure of money or effort. 

The key thing is not the amount of our 
aid but the manner of it. 

What we need is not a bigger program, 
but a better one. 

It is not the size of our aid, but the 
intelligence, the quality of it that will 
determine its success. 


So, the first thing is to examine, 


identify, and get our sights on the main 
‘target, the confidence of people and then 
determine the things that hit that 
target. 

The second is to streamline the pro- 
gram to the essentials—concentrate our 
efforts on those policies and projects 
that experience has shown do win the 
hearts and minds of people. Those that 
do not, let them go. 

In too many places we are still spread- 
ing ourselves too thin. We should do 
fewer things better. We tend to give 
every country the full treatment—a little 
of everything. Some countries, for ex- 
ample, need mainly agricultural help, 
but we put in also an industrial expert, 
a commercial attaché, an educational 
attaché, a labor attaché, a public health 
agency—sometimes as many as a hun- 
dred or more projects. We overwhelm 
them. Let us pick out the 5 or 10 or 20 
programs that are essential to the sur- 
vival of that particular country and do 
them well, not have a uniform pattern 
that some one thinks we should follow 
everywhere. These are the kind of 
things we have been trying in our com- 


mittee to get the mutual security people 
to do. We are making headway, but 
still greater changes in emphasis are 
needed. 

The first question to ask in a country 
is, How much doesit need? The answer 
to that is often astronomical. The sec- 
ond question is, How much can the coun- 
try effectively use? ‘The answer to that 
is much smaller. The third and most 
crucial question is, How much can they 
self-respectingly receive? The answer 
to that generally is still smaller. But it 
is the real test of what our effort should 
be, and we must streamline our pro- 
grams to that level. 

My next suggestion for improvement 
is to geta longer-range program. Todo 
it on a year-to-year, piecemeal basis is 
just not good enough. The problem is 
a long-range problem. It cannot be 
solved without a long-range program. I 
believe 3 years’ planning ahead is a 
minimum. 

When Japan attacked us, did we de- 
clare war for 1 year? And then take 2 
or 3 months to debate whether we would 
fight a second year, leaving our allies 
uncertain as to whether they could count 
on us beyond 1 year at a time? No, we 
declared war. We put on no time limi- 
tation. Both our enemies and our allies 
knew we were in it until we won victory. 
That did not mean we lost control of 
the war, or had no further opportunity 
to review our operations or change them 
as circumstances indicated. Rather, we 
reviewed them constantly, we changed 
strategy and tactics whenever and wher- 
ever we thought best. But we had com- 
mitted ourselves to fight the war to the 
finish. Our allies did not lie down; they 
fought harder because they had fresh 
hope. They knew we intended to win, 
no matter how long it took. And it took 
a lot shorter time and Jess money than 
if we had tried to conduct it on a year- 
to-year basis, . 

This is the reason, the necessity as I 
see it, for the long-range development 
program proposed in this bill. It is not 
true that Congress will haye no control 
over the devélopment loan fund. The 
budget for it will come here every year 
like that of every other Government- 
owned corporation, like the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Small Business 
Administration—every one of our lend- 
ing agencies. The development fund 
managers will come before us with 
specific plans for loans for specific proj- 
ects instead of lump allocations to in- 
dividual countries, as is the case now. 
The only way we can correct the difi- 
culties we all complain about in the pres- 
ent setup is to authorize a long-range 
loan program under prescribed stand- 
ards and guidelines and with the ability 
to cut it down each year if those in 
charge do not follow the guidelines in 
good faith. It is to cure the difficulties 
inherent in the year-to-year authoriza- 
tion pattern, that we want to set up the 
3-year development loan fund along the 
very same lines we follow in our domestic 
loan programs. : 

The new thing about the development 
loan fund is not that it authorizes 
border-line loans—they are being made 
all over the world under existing legisla- 
tion, wherever it is considered that pa- 
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litical objectives require such loans. 
The new thing is that more definite re- 
Strictions and criteria for making such 
loans are laid down by the Congress in 
the legislation. After the first year the 
fund can go to the Treasury,. just as 


Commodity Credit Corporation does, to 
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borrow the money needed for loans for 
projects which it should be able to plan 
ahead in greater detail than is possible 
now. It will not be under the pressure 
of beating the June 30 deadline, with the 
waste of money that process often repre- 
sents. When it has its proposals for 
loans refined and sends them to Con- 
gress in its budget each January, the 
Appropriations Committee, should it not 
approve them, can vote to limit the total 
loaning authority or even disapprove 
individual projects. If such a longer- 
range method of handling long-range 
development loans is not more intelligent 
control, and a far better system than we 
have now, I do not know what would be. 

The fourth improvement. needed is to 
get better personnel in mutual security. 
To begin with, we have to take more 
pains in selecting them. It is not enough 
for a man to be a good electronics expert. 
He and his wife have to live in such 
a way in the country that they do not 
antagonize the people with whem they 
are working. We can put good weapons 
into the hands of a man in another coun- 
try and teach him how to use them well, 
but that does not necessarily make him 
a better ally. How we give the aid is as 
important as what and how much, At- 
titudes toward people are as important 
as technical skills. 

We also have to take time to train our 
personnel better. One of our men just 
back from Afghanistan told me that 
technicians coming there from Russia 
speak both of its languages, Pushtu and 
Persian, They told him they had studied 
those languages for 3 to 5 years in prep- 
aration for coming. In contrast, we are 
in such a hurry that some have been sent 
out without knowing much of anything 
about the country to which they are 
going—its people, their history, customs, 
language. Well, they know what con- 
tinent it is on. That is not enough. We 
will get more done in the end if we take 
time to train our people longer and 
better. 

And then, they must be willing to stay 
longer than the usual 2 years. They 
hardly get adjusted to the climate and 
the people and get the feel of the job 
before their term is up and they come 
home. It is like the big executives who 
come down here to Washington, work 
hard for a year or so, organizing or re- 
organizing an agency—and as soon as 
they get it going well, they resign and 
go home. What happens? The agency 
soon settles back into the same old ruts— 
under less able men. The top executives 
say they must go home to look after their 
private interests. But how long will they 
have any private interests to look after— 


“if we don't succeed in keeping the world 


free and strong and united? MSA is the 
major instrument we have for accom- 
plishing that. Where is there a bigger 
challenge or duty for our top men and 
women? The task must be lifted up 
until it captures the imagination and 
enlists the loyalty of our very ablest per- 
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Sons and keeps them at the job until 
it is done. 

Such men would not think of bringing 
out a new model automobile without 
years of study and preparation. Yet they 
imagine the United States of America 
can save a world without their giving to 
the task literally years of single-minded 
and dedicated study and effort. 

In summary, our personnel must be 
better selected, better prepared, willing 
to stay on the job longer periods of time, 
and willing to live and work more closely 
with the people of the countries where 
they serve. To win their confidence, we 
must identify ourselves with them—so 
they know we are all working together 
as genuine partners in a common task of 
vital importance to all. 

Just to cut the program will not save 
Money. To improve it, make it success- 
ful, will save money. 

If we will do these things, Mr. Chair- 
man, this mutual security program will 
Save the world. And there is no question 
but that we can do them. We haye al- 
Ways accomplished successfully any task 
that we took the pains to understand and 
Set our hands to with a will. This is no 
different. The difficulties are indeed 
Breat: they constitute, not an excuse for 
failure, but the problem to be solved, 
Let us get on with the job. 


Federal Aid to Grant-in-Aid Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


= OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 

ous consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recor» a joint res- 

lution adopted by the Legislature of 

the State of Illinois on June 28, 1957, 

Telating to Federal contributions to 
srant-in-aid programs. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 23 

Whereas the ever increasing expenditures 
Of the Federal and State Governments with 
ponsequent increasing tax burdens is a cause 
Or grave concern to the people of this State 
and Nation; and 
tr neren much of the financial burden of 
tes taxpayer is the result of Federal grant- 
Tait Programs through which a State, by 
Urnishing a sum of money to the Federal 

ent receives an equal or larger sum 
aom the Federal GOELEN to finance 
nd conduct certain programs; and 
ener at first glance such an under- 
t ng seems to be a highly desirable ven- 
iy since it appears that the State is actu- 
ly receiving something for nothing; and 
for ereas this idea of getting something 
in nothing is as deceiving as the pea used 
wh the old shell game, because the money 
Pe the State receives from the Federal 
th vernment is actually the money which 
F e taxpayers haye already paid into the 
ederal Treasury in the form of taxes; and 
mo Pereas in transferring the taxpayers’ 

Oney from one pocket to another, which 
8 when a State accepts a Federal grant - 

“aid, an appreclable amount of the money 
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is lost due to the expense of bureaucratic 
administration and overhead in effecting the 
transfer, with the result that the taxpayer, 
instead of reaping a benefit from the Fed- 
eral grant, is actually receiving less than he 
has already paid into the Federal Treasury; 
and 
Whereas in further deflating the “some- 
thing for nothing" bubble, the taxpayer 
finds that in addition to the initial loss sus- 
tained in accepting the grant-in-ald, he 
must further pay the excessive cost of the 
program due to unnecessary Federal re- 
quirements and redtape; and 

Whereas the State and local governments 
which participate in grant-in-aid programs 
are becoming more and more subject to Fed- 
eral encroachment on their individual sov- 
ereignty due to the Federal controls, re- 
strictions, and regulations incident to such 
participation, and the Federal Government 
is interfering to an unwarranted and unde- 
sirable extent in purely State and local mat- 
ters, and is also compelling the States to 
expand their revenue unwisely and uneco- 
nomically; and 

Whereas the time has come for the States 
to seriously review the Federal grant-in- 
aid programs to determine whether such 
programs are more harmful than beneficial, 
and in line with this policy, it is the senti- 
ment of this general assembly that the State 
and local governments can more efficiently 
and economically expend the taxpayers’ 
funds than can the Federal Government 
through the grant-in-aid programs: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein). 
That this general assembly respectfully re- 
quest the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to: (a) seriously 
review and reassess all present grant - in- aid 
programs for the purpose of reducing the 
costs of such programs and the Federal con- 
trols incident to such programs, (b) refrain 
from enacting new grant-in-aid programs in 
the future unless such programs are an 
actual necessity and the desired results can- 
not be obtained through State and locally 
financed and controlled programs, and (c) 
to reduce Federal control over all present 
and future programs for the purpose of per- 
mitting State and local governments to ex- 
ercise their sovereignty and minimizing Fed- 
eral encroachment on States rights; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to each Member from Ini- 
nois in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatiyes of the United States. 

Adopted by the senate, May 1, 1957. 

JoHN WM, CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp E, FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the house of representa- 

tives, June 28, 1957. 
Warren L. Woon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Frep W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Will Democracy Win in Guatemala? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 
Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 


assassination of President Carlos Cas- 
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tillo Armas of Guatemala last w 

&n event which shocked all pao 
loving people. Since that event, re- 
marks on this floor have indicated the 
measure of loss to the advancement of 
democracy throughout the world which 
has been suffered by the killing of Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas by a Communist 


All of us are, of course, serious con- 
cerned about the effects of cg ie 
dent's death—whether it signals a re- 
turn to Communist-dominated govern- 
ment in Guatemala. 

In May of this year, Dr. Julio Asensio, 
Minister-Counselor from Guatemala to 
the United States, spoke to the Republi- 
can Women's Club of Broome County, 
N. V., gathered at Binghamton, N. Y. 
Dr. Asensio’s remarks were pointed pri- 
marily to the contribution that women 
have made in Guatemala’s political eyo- 
lution and were thoughtfully received by 
his audience. After the tragic events of 
last week, Mrs. Nicholas Ward, vice 
president of the club, and Mrs. Helen 
Scholderer, Republican county vice 
chairman, telephoned Dr. Asensio at the 
Embassy here in Washington to person- 
ally express their sympathy on the death 
of the Guatemalan President. Dr. 
Asensio assured the ladies that Guate- 
mala would not return to communism, 

Believing that excerpts from Dr. 
Asensio's speech in May and a newspaper 
account of the conversation between 
Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Scholderer, and Dr. 
Asensio will be of interest to the Congress 
at this particular time, I include the 
text of these items below: 

EXCERPTS From a SPEECH DELIVERED sy DR. 
JULIO ASENSIO, MINISTER-COUNSELOR FROM 
GUATEMALA TO THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S CLUBS OF BROOME 
COUNTY, AT THE ARLINGTON HOTEL, BING- 
HAMTON, N. Y., May 7, 1957 
I am happy to have the opportunity to 

enjoy the wonderful hospitality of my hosts 

and to discuss with the women of Broome 

County who, as in Guatemala, must be 

aware of matters of great importance to all 

people of the free world who desire to be 
free. 

When your organization honored me with 
its invitation, It was suggested that I tell 
you about the part women in Guatemala 
played to lberate our nation from com- 
munism. 

The story is tragic as well as historic, It 
seemed like an almost hopeless fight. Men 
were tortured and mutilated and murdered. 
They were heroes; but, behind each man 
there was a woman—wife, mother, or sister. 
While the men suffered physical torture from 
the Communists, women were also experienc- 
ing spiritual and mental torture. 

We men of Guatemala have reason to be 
proud of the women when we think of the 
role our womenfolk played in our libera- 
tion. However, we cannot rest on the 
achievements of the past. As great and 
glorious as this past was, we must always 
face new problems as they arise. 

I shall discuss what the women of Guate- 
mala are doing today and must do in the 
years ahead—what all women in the free 
world must do if our society is to survive, 

Women are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of training our young in the funda- 
mentals of democracy. In your country, as 
in mine, women do this. Men can help, 
but the fundamental responsibility is that of 
the wife, mother, nun, on whose perform- 
ance we must rely. 
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We learned at firsthand in Guatemala 
the Communists work on the very young. 
When the party was underground and the 
Communists masqueraded as liberals, they 
concentrated on the school systems, even 
to the kindergartens, and circulated chil- 
dren’s fairy tales, printed in Moscow, in 
Spanish, and distributed in Guatemala. 

We must be equally vigilant by teaching 
our young of the free world the funda- 
mentals of democracy, They will then be 
less susceptible to the Communist line. 

Democracies must have citizens who know 
what their rights are and assume and enforce 
these obligations. I am constantly amazed 
and alarmed at the attitude of those in the 
Tree world. 

Recently my government prepared for our 
echools and young people a publication en- 
titled “Citizens for Liberty.” It attempts 
to explain the basic but forceful form of 
democracy. It sets forth the freedoms and 
privileges citizens are entitled to and also 
the duties they must perform. 

I specifically refer to one chapter because 
of the way it was written. It explained that 
in a free society the sovereignty rests with 
the people. Authority of the government and 
public officials of the government must be 
restricted to powers given to them by the 
people. When called upon to do so, officials 
must give an accounting of the manner in 
which they exercise their authority. 

The principle of democracy is so basic it 
almost sounds trite to mention it here. Yet 
in too many areas of our free world this has 
been ignored or forgotten, not only by offi- 
cials but by citizens, 

My personal opinion is that if we in Guate- 
mala had thoroughly understood democracy 
and what it implied, the Communists would 
not have lasted but for so many days. You 
have to lose a thing before you understand 
and appreciate it. 

This is our greatest challenge, the desire 
that our children shall live in a free nation. 
We must have in all of our nations, men and 
women who understand the privilege of citi- 
zenship and their duties as citizens. 

Second, we must with humility, men and 
women, every citizen of a democracy, fulfill 
our duties to protect these rights. That is 
what you ladies are doing. The sovereignty 
of a nation rests with its own people. Citi- 
zens must know and understand the complex 
problems facing their nation. They must 
make decisions as to how their government 
will act. 

From what I have been told about your 
organization's aims, I must say you women of 
the United States are making great contribu- 
tions to our great common cause. You are 
studying and analyzing problems and mak- 
ing your views known not only to govern- 
ment officials, but to the electorate. At elec- 
tion time you work like beavers to get the 
vote out. 

I am told that this is a phase in the Amer- 
ican way of life that people outside the 
country cannot understand. When you con- 
tact a neighbor with opposite political views, 
you urge him to use his privilege to vote. 
Other nations do not understand this. Yet 
a mere 50 to 60 percent exercise their right 
to the ballot. Unless these rights are used, 
they wither away. 

One problem in Guatemala is that half of 
the voters are women and we have not de- 
veloped the organizations which will assist 
our women in arriving at decisions. I feel 
every citizen owes to himself and his nation 
the obligation to study, within the limits 
of his intelligence, the qualifications of the 
candidates, and to exercise the right of his 
ballot. We cannot afford, deliberately or in- 
advertently, to send 80 to 90 percent to vote 
under regimentation, 

You women of America are doing a job in 
the field of practical political education that 
demands the respect of all countries. 
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T suggest that would it not be an advantage 
for some of you ladies to come to my country. 
I would like to have you enjoy some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world. You 
might be of much help to our women in 
political organization education and the 
women of my country could give you much 
help in Communist tactics. 

You, the women. of the triple cities, as 
the women of Guatemala, and all over 
America, have a challenge. You must bring 
up young men and women in an intellectual 
world in which they must comprehend the 
ideals of democracy and be able to cope with 
the ideological battle being waged for the 
minds of men. 

We cannot continue to take for granted 
what has been taken for granted as a birth- 
right. We must in all of our countries teach 
youth that ours is the best way of life. 
They must know and appreciate what 
democracy is. They must accept sometimes 
tedious and arduous and sometimes risky 
tasks of fulfilling civic duties. They must 
be willing to work and live for it and to 
recognize evil forces that work toward the 
destruction of their goal. 

The women of the United States have 
that great historical responsibility. 

[From the Binghamton (N. Y.) Sunday Press 
$ of July 28, 1957] 
GOP Orriciats TALK to MINISTER—GUATE- 

MALA Won't Go RED, Crry WOMEN Torn 


Two prominent Broome County Republi- 
can women said they had been assured last 
night that at any cost, Guatemala will never 
return to communism, 

Mrs, Nicholas Ward, vice president of the 
Broome County Women's Republican Club, 
and Mrs. Helen Scholderer, Republican 
county vice chairman, talked to Dr. Julio 
Asensio, Guatemalan minister-counselor, by 
telephoning the Embassy in Washington. 

They called to express their sympathy to 
Dr. Asensio on the death of President Carlos 
Castillo Armas of Guatemala, cut down by an 
assassin’s bullets Friday night. 


SPOKE HERE IN MAY 


The two women had met Dr. Asensio when 
he came here in May to address the GOP 
group. 

Mrs. Ward said that the Minister-Counsel- 
or had expressed his “warm appreciation for 
the many expressions of sympathy which 
have been pouring into the Embassy from 
the people of your country.” 

She quoted Dr. Asensio as saying, “We 
particularly want the people of your coun- 
try to know that, no matter what the cost, 
our country will never return to commu- 
nism.” 

Mrs. Scholderer also sent the following 
telegram last night to Jose Luis Cruz-Sala- 
zar, Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 
States: 

“Our hearts go out to you and your coun- 
trymen in this hour of tribulation. May 
God bless and protect each and every one 
of you and lead your people in their cour- 
ageous fight for spiritual life and freedom.” 


IKE SENDING SON 


Meanwhile, in Washington, President 
Eisenhower announced that he is sending 
his son, Maj. John Eisenhower, as his per- 
sonal representative to the funeral of the 
late President. 

Mr. Eisenhower issued a statement that 
the Guatemalan leader's death was a great 
loss to Guatemala and the entire free world, 

“Under his leadership the threat of Com- 
munist domination of his country was re- 
pulsed and Guatemala became a valuable 
member of the Organization of American 
States.“ Mr. Elsenhower said. 

Members of Congress also mourned Cas- 
tillo Armas as a great fighter against com- 
munism, and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said; 
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“His brave leadership of his freedom-lov- 


ing people against a hated alien tyranny 
has given inspiration to all who prize free- 
dom and popular progress,” 


The Algerian Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Algeria, a Western Problem,” 
by Mr. Henry Giniger, one of the Paris 
correspondents for the New York Times 
who specializes on north African affairs. 
This article appears in Western World, 
a recently founded monthly published in 
both French and English in the interest 
of a close Atlantic community. The 
article is a penetrating analysis of the 
Algerian crisis, and clearly points to the 
need for fresh political breakthroughs 
both within France and within the 
Atlantic alliance. The article gives as 
good a brief conspectus of the Algerian 
situation as I have seen. 

I might add parenthetically that 
though Mr. Giniger's parent paper con- 
cluded in its most recent editorial on 
the problem that, “There seems to be no 
solution in present circumstances,” and 
that, “The best one can hope, in 
Micawberlike fashion, is that with both 
sides hanging on a solution will sooner 
or later present itself,” Iam happy to say 
that the vigorous reportorial tradition 
of this great newspaper by continuing to 
provide us with the real facts about this 
complex issue, has not resigned itself to 
such hopeless a conclusion. Certainly 
Mr. Giniger's article reflects no such 
abject hopelessness. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALGERIA, A WESTERN PROBLEM 
(By Henry Giniger) 

The fighting in Algeria is essentially & 
French problem, but so deeply does It affect 
the Western alliance that it must rightly 
claim its attention. 

Whether this attention should be trans- 
formed into active intervention or participa- 
tion by third powers in the search for a solu- 
tion is something France must decide. But 
the decision should be one of deliberate na- 
tional volition, The same is true of the 
solution itself. For the sake of its own self- 
respect and for the sake of the consideration 
it seeks in the world, France cannot allow 
situations to develop over which it has lost 
control and to which it is consequently 
obliged to submit. This has often been the 
case in the past, particularly in matters of 
colonial policy. It is not the characteristic 
of a great nation. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
suggest ways in which a national volition can 
arise and be expressed. They are essentially 
questions of internal organization and poli- 
tics, and in this field, at any rate, France can 
only help itself. 

Suffice it to say that the seeming Impossi- 
bility of forming a strong and coherent ma- 
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jority in the National Assembly and the ab- 
sence of men with imagination, intelligence, 
and leadership who are available to take 
power are ressons for discouragement not 
only in France but among its allies. 

For the situation in Algeria has become 
such that this area is now a source of weak- 
ness instead of being a source of strength 
for the Western community. 

It has weakened France. It has con- 
tributed heavily to the double crises of 
France's internal and external payments. 
Premier Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury has 
several times described the financial cost of 
the war in terms of the direct outlays for 
military operations. In this way he arrives 
at a figure of some 200 billion francs a year 
which he does not feel to be an excessive 
Strain on French monetary resources. He 
points out, in addition, that France will have 
to spend much greater sums for Algeria's 
economic development. 

But Bourgés-Maunoury's analysis neglects 
the considerable withdrawal of French man- 
power from industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, the diversion of industry from the 
production of exportable goods to military 
equipment, and the imports of such equip- 
ment—all factors in the almost disastrously 
Unfavorable balance of payments. 

If the direct financial burden of Algeria 
would not be lifted by putting an end to hos- 
Ulities, and, on the contrary, could easily be 
augmented, such expenditure holds much 
greater promise for the future than the type 
that consists in either destroying men or 
driving them into hatred. 

In the political field, the Algerian situation 
has created certain dangers not yet wholly 
clear, but perceptible enough to be disquiet- 
ing. A form of narrow nationalism has de- 
veloped, and even such an international- 
minded group as the Socialist Party has not 
been exempt from it. There are many So- 
Clalists who even accuse the party leadership 
of having help to foster it. The possible 
seizure of political power in France by some 
Sort of extremism, as the direct result of the 
Violent loss of Algeria, has become a topic of 
worried discussion in France. J 

NATO NEEDS FRENCH FORCES 


Tn view of France's position in the west- 
ern chain of defense, the disadvantages for 
the entire Atlantic community of its subjec- 
tion to economic and political stresses are too 
obvious to merit further discussion. 

The chain of, defense is even more obvi- 
Ously weakened by the withdrawal by France 
of most of its troops from the European Con- 
tinent, where they formed a part of the 
Western shield against aggression. 

It could be argued that the Joss is not so 
Freat in this day of atomic power, but we are 
being constantly assured by the Atlantic 
community's military leaders that conven- 
tional land forces are by no means outmoded 
and that a return of the French forces to 
their defensive positions in Europe would 
be highly welcome. 

It is argued, also, in defense of the French 
military withdrawal from Europe, that Al- 
Keria is part of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization area and that in seeking to 
maintain French contro! there, French troops 
ure, in fact, defending the important Medi- 
lerranean flank of Europe. But France's 
fillies have the impression that this area is 
being defended against itself. The area can 
be extended to the bordering states of Tu- 
nisia and Morocco, where French forces are 
Stationed partly because of the Algerian sit- 
uation, to all appearances without the ap- 
Proval of the governments and peoples 
concerned, 

The strategic value of existing or pro- 
Jected bases in areas where the surrounding 
Population is basically hostile to them is a 
doubtful proposition, It is doubtful both 
from the point of view of practical military 
Considerations (danger of sabotage, etc.) 
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and from the point of view of the moral po- 
sition of the West which is supposed to be a 
free association of peoples. 

In the integrated Europe now being con- 
structed among six nations—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Lux- 
embourg—France's economic and military 
involvement in Algeria worries some of the 
smaller partners who fear German predomi- 
nance. Most Frenchmen feel the same way. 
It might be argued that reason requires an 
end to germanophobia, but reason is often 
ineffective against deepseated sentiment. 
Germany might still be predominant even 
if France did not have Algeria to contend 
with, but the odds in favor of Germany 
would at least not be so great. 

Going further afield, the Algerian war has 
helped to put the West in a difficult posi- 
tion in the Middle East and Far East—that 
is to say the Bandung area. It is one of the 
major areas of struggle between the Commu- 
nist and Western World, each side seeking 
to turn to its own advantage the nation- 
alism that has been the major characteristic 
of these largely underdeveloped nations. 

The West, and principally the United 
States, is engaged in this struggle badly 
handicapped by the inability of France to 
come to terms with Moslem nationalism in 
Algeria. These are some in France who would 
reverse the problem and say that France is 
having difficulty because of the cold war com- 
petition between Washington and Moscow. 
This explanation constitutes an attempt, 
conscious or not, to dodge responsibility. It 
cannot be seriously maintained that if the 
two great rival powers in the world were 
to end their cold war, the Algerian problem 
would cease to exist. 

For the moment, all the propaganda ad- 
vantage inherent in the Algerian situation Is 
on the side of the Soviet Union, which has 
seized upon it with relish. 4 

The Western position was aggravated when 
France, pushed by a desire to strike back at 
Egypt, a Moslem country that gives aid and 
comfort to the Algerian rebels, embarked 
upon a military adventure which, world 
power relationships being what they are, it 
was unable to bring to an advantageous con- 
clusion. 

It will be protested that the Suez expedi- 
tion last November was a joint British- 
French affair and that both countries were 
animated by a desire to head off a threat to 
their oil supplies, a large part of which comes 
through the canal. This motive was unde- 
niable but does not offer a sufficient expla- 
nation of the bitter hostility with which the 
French view the Egyptian President, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. It is an attitude that ante- 
dates Nasser's seizure of the Suez Canal Co, 
in July 1956, and its direct relation to Algeria 
is very plain. 

The split between France and the United 
States on the Suez issue is one aspect of the 
deep divergence, between the two countries 
concerning north Africa. Many Frenchmen 
believe the United States has made a choice, 
and it is against them. They do not appear 
to consider the possibility that Washington 
may not wish to make u choice at all and that 
if what the French call their presence in 
north Africa were given a character accepta- 
bie to the local populations, the choice could 
be avoided and Washington would be taken 
off a rather embarrassing hook. 

Such has been the case, the divergences 
over Algeria aside, with Tunisia and Morocco, 
two French protectorates that were given 
their political independence last year. The 
Tunisians and the Moroccans do not have 
anything more to eat as a result of their in- 
dependence, but they are at least no longer 
killing Frenchmen and Frenchmen are no 
longer killing them. This is something. 
Isolated incidents there have been, but they 
are almost invariably related to the situation 
across the frontiers in Algeria. 
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We come now to the crux of the problem. 
For a growing number of people in France 
and among France's allies, only the recogni- 
tion of Algeria's independence is capable of 
restoring peace. This argument is based not 
only on the fact that up to the present the 
rebels have refused to stop fighting until 
Algeria’s independence was recognized. It 
pictures the Algerian movement as part of 
an inevitable historical current that cannot 
be stopped. It also looks to the future when 
the rapidly rising Moslem population will 
outnumber the European, not by 7 to 1 as 
now, but by 10 to 1 and more, a weight of 
numbers that cannot be denied. 

EUROPEANS AND OIL 

But an apparent majority of France's 
politicians, including those who have been 
and are still responsible for French policy, 
maintain that the very presence of 1,200,000 
Europeans who consider Algeria their home 
makes independence impossible. No na- 
tion could accept abandoning its nationals 
to what is considered a menacing majority. 
Furthermore, it is argued, oil and mineral 
deposits discovered and exploited by France 
in the desert regions of southern 
mean so much to the French economy that 
France cannot lose control over Algeria as a 
whole. 

The second factor can be considered under 
much the same angle as the strategic factor 
discussed earlier. Exploitation of military 
or economic resources is made difficult; not 
to say hazardous, by the presence of hostile 
populations. In addition, it has been sug- 
gested that in the interest of economy and 
convenience, oil pipelines should pass 
through Tunisia. In this case the disad- 
vantages of continued conflict over Algeria 
and the advantages of an overall settlement 
are both obvious. 

Equally obvious is the encouragement 
peaceful conditions in Algeria would give 
foreign investors who are being asked to 
associate with France in economic develop- 
ment. Reluctance on the part of European 
pertners to get very deeply involved finan- 
cially in the Sahara region was noticeable 
during the recent discussions that led to a 
common economic development program 
within the framework of the projected com- 
mon market. ; 

The question of the European population 
(not all French by any means) is a thorny 
one and not perhaps completely understood 
abroad. Because its past is so intimately 
linked with Algeria this population is much 
worried about its future and is easily 
aroused by anything that appears to consti- 
tute a danger to it. $ 

POSSIBILITY OF FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 


Those who advocate outright and immedi- 
ate independence for Algeria ought to con- 
sider the possibility that the reaction of the 
well-armed European population to an im- 
mediate end of French authority could thus 
produce & result contrary to that desired. 

On the other hand, France must not allow 
this question to paralyze all action toward 
a political settlement. Since February 6, 
1956, when the newly approved Premier, Guy 
Mollet, received a violently hostile reception 
from part of the European population dur- 
ing his visit to Algiers, the unfortunate im- 
pression has been created that just such a 
paralysis has taken place. Hence the im- 
patience abroad and the moves to take mat- 
ters out of French hands. 

These moves will build up so long as the 
present situation is allowed to continue and 
no amount of protests about foreign inter- 
ference will hait them. 

A rather one-sided view of what consti- 
tutes foreign interference is taken here. If 
statements are made or acts taken that are 
contrary to what now constitutes official pol- 
icy, then they are foreign interference. At 
the same time appeals are made to condemn 
rebel acts and foreign diplomats are invited 
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to Algeria to inspect French accomplish- 
ments. Foreign statements favoring the 
French side are welcomed. 

More important than this, when France 
calls upon certain countries of Western Eu- 
rope to associate with it in the economic 
development of French Africa, the question 
of war or peace in Algeria becomes not 80 
purely internal as some persons in France 
insist on proclaiming. 

Because the Algerian question does affect 
all the countries of the Western Alliance and 
Morocco and Tunisia, it would probably be 
to France's benefit if they were brought de- 
liberately into the picture. But France 
should remain the final arbiter of the situa- 
tion. 

For example, it might be useful to discuss 
the question behind the closed doors of a 
North Atlantic Treaty session. This would 
be in accordance with France’s long ex- 
pressed desire to see the alliance effective in 
all regions. Ideas could be exchanged and a 
French solution could be presented for the 
moral backing it could get. But officially 
affording an opportunity to its NATO part- 
ners to express their ideas and criticisms, 
France would discourage independent moves 
whose principal effect is to arouse French 
indignation and to cause further strain in 
the alliance. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO SHOULD HELP 


Tunisia and Morocco, because of their spe- 
cial situation in north Africa, their special 
relation with France and their special af- 
finity with the Algerians, should be closely 
associated in working out a solution. Their 
backing would be an important factor in its 
success. 

All nationalist movements are political by 
nature and social and economic reforms, 
however necessary, cannot meet the problem. 
Nor at this late stage are political and ad- 
ministrative reforms sufficient to bring an 
end to revoluntionary agitation. 

It does not appear that any solution less 
than an offer of independence in a spe- 
cifically stated number of years will restore 
peace to Algeria. The shock to the long- 
dominant European population would be 
cushioned by the time given them to adjust 
to a changed regime, The crushing of this 
population is not an inevitable process any 
more than it was in Tunisia and Morocco. 
Coexistence is a rule of Algerian life that 
will be found to be not only mutually ad- 
vantageous but indeed necessary to the via- 
bility of the country. 

Meanwhile, an apprenticeship in demo- 
cratic administration would be given the 
Algerians through gradual stages of increas- 
ing political responsibility. If it is true, 
as many French say, that the Algerians lack 
a sense of democracy, it is perhaps because 
the system practiced in Algeria since 1830 
did not give them the opportunity to ac- 
quire one. 

Both France and the rebels must make 
concessions, 

The time lapse before independence be- 
comes fully effective will also give France 
the opportunity to work out new institutions 
by which north Africa will be able to as- 
socilate harmoniously with it on an equal 
footing. If indissoluble links are established 
they can only be by free consent rather than 
by French decree. 

CONCESSIONS ON BOTH SIDES 


The details of such a solution can be worked 
out effectively only through negotiations 
between the French Government and the rep- 
resentatives of the Algerian rebellion. 
France must make considerable concessions 
and so must the rebels. They must show 
that, if they are riding a historical cur- 
rent, they have sufficient authority, states- 
manship and responsibility to be able to con- 
trol it and prevent it from sweeping their 
country into chaos, 
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Negotiation has never really been seriously 
tried up to now. The unofficial and almost 
furtive contacts taken with the nationalists 
cannot be called negotiation for this implies 
a certain amount of give and take on both 
sides as well as the prior preparatſon of con- 
crete proposals. The nationalists have hurt 
their cause by fighting among each other 
for power and here again a bit of statesman- 
ship is in order if the negotiations are not 
to be needlessly complicated. It should 
be added that greater unity on the French 
side would also be helpful. 

Of all of France’s western partners, the 
United States could play an important role 
in an eventual agreement by acting as a 
moderating influence on the nationalists. 
They appear to set great store by American 
opinion judging by the amount of lobbying 
and propeganda work they do in American 
oficial and unofficial circles. It might be ask- 
ed why the United States does not assume 
such a role. The answer is that France is 
not doing much to help it and only a radical 
change in the French attitude could put 
Washington in a position where it could 
apply its influence with some assurance of 
success. 

We come full circle. The change of atti- 
tude by France along the lines suggested, far 
from constituting an abandonment, requires 
all the authority and purposefulness France 
ean muster. A policy of surrender and resig- 
nation consists of permitting things to go 
along until all control is lost, lassitude and 
exhaustion set in, and the power of decision 
is taken out of French hands. 


The Plight of Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article on the present situa- 
tion in Poland was written by Mr. Stefan 
Kleczkowski, and was‘published in the 
Contemporary Review, June 1957. 

Mr. Kleczkowski's background as a 
former editor and newspaper corre- 
spondent enables him to approach the 
problem of the Polish people from a re- 
alistic and objective point of view. Mr. 
Kleczkowski's article is as follows: 

THE PLIGHT or POLAND 


The “bread and freedom” riots in Poznan 
on June 28, 1956, ushered Poland, after 12 
years of Communist domination, upon a 
road of a freer and happier development, 
and has precipitated a chain-reaction of 
political forces of which the Hungarian re- 
volt last year was only a prelude. Although 
the Poznan uprising was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the Soviet forces, the lesson was 
learned not only by the Poles but also by the 
free world outside that it is possible, and 
even necessary, to show fortitude and cour- 
age when faced by the Russian bullies, and 
that a defenseless nation could, if it wanted 
to, oppose Russia's military might and win 
the day. The subsequent Warsaw anticlimax 
of October 19, 1956, merely reinforced the 
belief that the Soviet “Goliath” could be 
stood up to and challenged by a Polish 
“David,” who could triumph in an unequal 
battle for human rights, if only for a short 
time. Moreover, the Soviet prefabricated 
myth that the satellite countries were com- 
pletely integrated in the Soviet Empire was 
exploded, This assertion was, of course, @ 
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fallacy. The truth is that, far from having 
imposed its nefarious doctrine on à help- 
less and {ll-treated people, the Soviet rulers 
have come to realize at last that their sys- 
tem, with the exception of a few henchmen 
and opportunists, has no hold on the coun- 
try, while from the strategic and military 
point of view Soviet Russia cannot rely on 
any of the oppressed nations. It is clear that 
Polish, Hungarian or any other army of the 
Communist-dominated Eastern Europe of 
some 100 million inhabitants is completely 
unreliable, and as such is bound to be, in 
case of crisis, a burden rather than an asset, 
This makes the Soviet occupation of Eastern 
Germany very precarious, because all com- 
munication lines from Russia to that part 
of Europe run through Poland. The Poznan 
and Warsaw rebellions have also wrecked an- 
other Soviet assumption, namely, that it had 
succeeded at least in winning the Polish 
youths. Having found this to be also un- 
true, the Soviet press now brands the young 
Poles as “hooligans, bandits, and brigands.” 

In religious matters the change is even 
more astounding. Far from being weakened 
by the incessant Godless propaganda, the 
Roman Catholic faith and its adherents are 
more closely united than ever. All the 
churches are full, almost daily, to overfiow- 
ing, and the ardour of the faithful is as 
powerful as during the days of the early 
Christians. Years of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom of the Roman Catholic clergy, with 
the Primate Cardinal Wyszynski at the head, 
have deepened the devotion of all Poles be- 
yond description. The revival of the reli- 
gious mass-worship has found recently an 
unforgettable expression in a great demon- 
stration in the city of Ozestochowa, the 
famous place of pilgrimages to the shrine of 
the Blessed Virgin. The shrine, to which the 
Polish Roman Catholics ascribe miraculous 
properties, was visited on August 26, 1956, 
by more than a million people from all parts 
of Poland, to commemorate the 300th annl- 
versary of the proclamation by King Jan 
Casimir of the Mother of God as “Queen of 
the Polish Crown.” It was thus that the 
highly religious Poles supplicated the pro- 
tection of the Holy Virgin, as of yore, in their 
fight against the eastern barbarians and their 
atheist thought. This act of patriotic and 
religious submission proved once more that 
the Roman Catholic region is the most 
powerful bulwark against the godless and 
brutal Communist doctrine with its material- 
istic tenets and absence of.all moral and 
spiritual values, while the illegal incarcera- 
tion of Cardinal Wyszynski only strengthened 
the conviction in all Poles that their religion 
is the best and most potent weapon against 
Russian tanks and police terror. 

In this political situation the Poznan and 
Warsaw events brought a material, though 
not very solid, change for the better. Gomul- 
ka, an old Communist who had been purged 
for his pro-Titoist views and imprisoned, be- 
came First Secretary of the Polish Commu- 
nist party, a virtual dictator of Poland on the 
Soviet model. He replaced a hated Moscow 
henchman. Bierut, who lost his life in mys- 
terious circumstances in Moscow on Decem- 
ber 3, 1956. His dramatic encounter with 
Mr. Khrushchev last October in the “Belve- 
dere,” former residence of Marshal Pilsudski 
in Warsaw, paved the way for a relaxation 
of the Soviet iron rule in Poland. His plan 
is to give Poles as much liberty as is indis- 
pensable for avoiding a new popular uprising. 
while keeping the Communist system intact. 
Thus, almost overnight, the Soviet Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossowsky, who stood inactive 
with the Soviet army while Warsaw burned 
during the 63 days abortive uprising in 1944, 
was sent home. He was the Soviet military 
governor of Poland, and as such was treated 
as a symbol of the Soviet domination. Soviet 
officers and advisers in the Polish forces 
were replaced by Polish officers. The dreaded 
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UB (secret police) was disbanded or camou- 
fiaged into a less obnoxious body. Press cen- 
sorship was considerably relaxed, and more 
freedom of speech assured: Nowadays the 
press can write fairly freely provided it does 
not attack Soviet Russia or the Government, 
The jamming of foreign radio transmissions 
has also been stopped, at least temporarily, 
and the entrance allowed of a few foreign 
newspapers and publications, Collectiviga- 
tion’ of farms was largely abandoned, and a 
small dose of private initiative permitted, 
especially for small traders and handicrafts- 
men. 

This is not all. Some 70 percent of all 
Polish farmers have been allowed to pur- 
chase small holdings and were given build- 
ing materials to rebuild their homesteads. 
Small privately owned shops have been al- 
lowed, and they are sprouting all over the 
country like mushrooms. Trade barriers 
have been relaxed to some extent, and cus- 
toms duties may be lowered on foreign im- 
ports. This is of immense importance to the 
whole population which ls getting food and 
clothing parcels from their relatives. living 
in Britain, France, Canada, United States, 
and other countries which prohibitive duties 
have hitherto prevented. Now it will be 
easier for Poles to import consumer goods 
which are in extremely short supply there, 
and that means practically everything that 
people in the West are enjoying in plenty. 

This confirms the well-known fact that 
the economic situation in Poland, and for 
that matter in all satellite countries, is 
appalling. After taking over in Poland in 
1945, in accordance with the Yalta agree- 
ments, the Soviets made it clear that their 
aim was to “bolshevise and russify“ the 
country. Its 27 million population (nearly 
35 million in 1939) was to be turned into 
docile Soviet slaves whose lives would be 
controlled by Soviet agents from birth to 
death. The Polish economy was to become 
the mlich cow“ of the Russian “Moloch.” 
The outcome was that the country soon 
became a secret police state, with the rule 
of terror and oppression rampant in every 
walk of life. In the economic field the 
nation which in pre-war days was a large 
exporter of foodstuffs was brought practi- 
cally to the verge of starvation, and is now 
forced to import enormous quantities of 
grain from Russia and other countries. 

Excessive industrialisation and collectiv- 
isation has produced chaos and impoverish- 
ment, With Polish industries geared to 
swell the Soviet war potential, and agricul- 
ture ruined by a highly unpopular and un- 
workable collectivisation system, with high 
prices for foodstuffs and commodities, and 
very low wages, the nation’s economy, from 
a normally prosperous level, has been re- 
duced to the state of famine and penury. 
In a territory which before the war exported 
large quantities of eggs, butter, bacon, sugar, 
starch, etc., food is scarce, consumer goods 
are unobtainable except at very high prices 
for the privileged few. While unemploy- 
ment is growing and housing in short 
supply, the industrial population is forced 
to produce fatuous quotas and norms of 
inferior goods which are not satisfying even 
the barest needs. Such commodities as pins, 
razor blades, buttons, hooks, and even com- 
mon glue, are almost unobtainable. What 
there is is of such poor quality and in such 
short supply as to be completely inadequate 
for a population used to Western standards. 
The discrepancies and injustices of the eco- 
nomic system come to light at once when 
one remembers that the average wage of a 
skilled worker in office or factory amounts 
to about 600 to 1,000 zlotys (roughly £10 to 
£15 a month), as compared with the salaries 
of party officials who get as much as 40,000 
zlotys a month. With the price of a good 
pair of shoes about 500 zlotys the incongrui- 
ties of the present economic situation in 
Poland are eyen more apparent. 
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These examples prove that the Commu- 
nist system in Poland has failed lamentably, 
Ever since 1945 Russia's policy has been to 
tie Poland hand and foot to the Soviet po- 
litical and economic system, and use it as 
a jumping- board for an eventual attack 
against the West. As in the Soviet Union, 
the whole Polish economic life has been 
made subservient to the needs of the Soviet 
war plans, while spiritually the country was 
to serve as an outpost of the Communist 
assault against the West. No efforts were 
spared to achieve both ends, and to crown 
the pattern of Soviet imperialism and colon- 
ization, great efforts were made to substitute 
the worship of the prophets of militant com- 
munism, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin for 
that of the Almighty. 

The Poznan uprising and subsequent 
bloodless Warsaw revolution came as no sur- 
prise. Shortage of bread, destruction of all 
civic liberties In the name of the triumph 
of the working masses, have led to a bloody 
showdown between an ill-fated and ex- 
hausted nation and its Moscow-imposed 
stooges, Betrayed by their allles in Yalta, 
crucified and oppressed, first by the Ger- 
mans, and then by the Russians, the Poles 
could no longer stand the grind of perpetual 
famine, poverty, and enslavement. The seeds 
of revolution were sown and the volcano con- 
tinues to smolder. Gomulka and his friends 
know this, and are performing a tightrope 
trick to keep themselves and their party in 
power, to hold the emotional and sorely tried 
Poles under control, to appease Russia with- 
out losing freshly gained concessions, and 
to put off the day when the Poles start ask- 
ing for real freedom and independence. It 
is an unenvlable position fraught with 
enormous dangers and risks as the Hun- 
garian revolt has shown. The Poles feel 
like a man who has just come out of a prison 
and whose hands have been freed, but his 
feet are still tied to the prison walls. 

There is, however, an answer to Poland's 
tragic plight. It was given by August Zales- 
ki, President of the Polish Republic in exile 
residing in London, in an interview pub- 
lished by El Dia of Montevideo on November 
11, 1956, Polish independence day. Let us 
hope that the Soviet Union will come to 
realize that it is impossible to hold down by 
force 100 million people living in the center 
of Europe and accustomed to the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. In the long run such a 
state of affairs will become yery dangerous 
for Soviet Russia, because, whenever she will 
fall into difficulties, the oppressed nations 
will renew their protests against Soviet dom- 
ination. If Soviet Russia truly desires peace, 
she should understand that by granting free- 
dom to the states of eastern and central Eu- 
rope, from the Baltic Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, she will secure a much better pro- 
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Investigating Highway Accidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, we in Ala- 
bama hold great concern for the human 
slaughter on the highways of this Na- 
tion. Our attention to highway acci- 
dents is accentuated by the fact that one 
of our colleagues, Hon. KENNETH A. Ros- 
ERTS, is chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Traffic Safety. 

In the fall, Representative ROBERTS 
will take his subcommittee into Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Arkansas for 
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hearings on traffic conditions in those 

southern States. On the subject of 

these hearings, there appeared an edi- 

torial in the Mobile (Ala.) Press-Reg- 

nee abd Benmi leave to extend 
marks, rt the 

follows: Ss 
SHOCKING TRAFFIC SLAUGHTER 


Representative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, of 
the Fourth Alabama Congressional District 
has pointed to a situation that should be so 
shocking to the people of the State that not 
& moment would be lost in moving to do 
something about it. 

He called attention in Washington 1 
week to evidence indicating that the — — 
death rate in traffic in Alabama—meaning 
the number of deaths in proportion to ve- 
hicle miles traveled—is the fifth highest 
among the States of the Nation. 

Mr. Roserts quoted the statistics In sched- 
uling public hearings in Alabama, Tennes-~ 
see, and Arkansas in September before a 
House Subcommittee on Traffic Safety, of 
which he is chairman. 

His subcommittee will hold a hearing in 
Nashville on September 16, in Little Rock 
on September 18 and in Montgomery on 
September 20. Mr. Ronrnrs said insurance 
records indicate that the 1955 traffic acci- 
dent death rates in Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas were above the rate for the Nation 
and that only four States had higher rates 
than Alabama that year. The calculations 
were based on the ratio of traffic deaths to 
vehicle mileage. 

A traffic-death rate that makes Alabama 
the fifth worst State in the Union in that 
respect is enough to shock the State into 
prompt new determination and action to 


-reduce the accident toll through stepped- 


up law enforcement activity and other 
safety promotion. 

Meanwhile, an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission report on a two-truck collision in 
North Carolina early in June that killed 21 
persons and injured 16 others seryes as the 
strongest sort of argument for the practice 
of safety in traffic. 

This disastrous accident occurred at a 
highway intersection and involved a truck 
loaded with migrant farmworkers and a 
tractor-trailer truck loaded with potatoes. 

The ICC investigation resulted in the 
blame being placed on the truck carrying the 
farm workers. 

“It has not been possible to determine 
whether the failure of this vehicle to stop 
was due to reckless operation and disregard 
for traffic laws, or failure of the brakes to 
control the heavily loaded vehicle, or by a 
combination of reckless driving and poorly 
maintained vehicle,” sald the ICC report. 

“It is known that the 1½-ton truck was 
loaded with people whose weight probably 
totaled approximately 5,500 pounds. This- 
vehicle was in obviously deteriorated condi- 
tion, the body of makeshift construction, 
and maintenance had been neglected. 

“Survivors have stated to the effect that it 
was operated at a high rate of speed and that 
this speed was not reduced much, if at all, 
at the intersection“ 

“The accident was the direct result of the 
manner of operation of the vehicle trans- 
porting these workers.” 

All over the United States too many un- 
safe motor vehicles—trucks and automobiles 
alike—are operated on the highways, endan- 
gering not only the lives of their occupants 
but the lives of other users of the roads. 

And all over the United States too many 
unsafe drivers are behind the steering wheels 
of automobiles and trucks, endangering their 
own lives and the lives of others using the 
highways. 

As long as this deplorable condition exists 
to the extent that it does today, the Nation 
will continue to count a frightful annual 
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traffic death toll, not to mention the non- 
fatally injured and the economic loss. 

Much is said and a great deal is actually 
done to bring about safer traffic conditions, 
but in spite of it all the accident toll still 
testifies from year to year that the problem 
is yet to be solved. So the question remains 
as urgent as ever—in fact, it becomes even 
more urgent each day: How much longer be- 
fore the Nation will stem the grim tide of 
slaughter on the roads? 


The Third of a Series of Editorial 1 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to insert the third editorial 
letter of the series written by F. F. Mc- 
Naughton, publisher of the Pekin Daily 
Times, Pekin, Il. 

The letter follows: 

[From the Pekin (II.) Daily Times of 

July 24, 1957) 
THE EDITOR’S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

In 1938 on our first day in Russia, the 
guide had said: Today we do so and so.“ 

This time our guide said: “What do you 
want to do?” 

Well, there are things I want to do that 
will not make her happy; but I knew it would 
start us off on the right foot if we showed 
interest first in the things the Russians are 
proud of; so I said: 

“We want to see Galina Ulanova, your 
greatest ballet dancer; and we want to see 
your greatest opera; and we want to find out 
for sure if it is true that you are doing 
wonderful things in education.” 

That set us in right. 

Ulanova is to be in a special appearance 
in about a week, with the great old con- 
ductor who had helped make her No. 1 in 
all the world. He is almost totally blind 
now; but he would conduct for Ulanova 
again before an audience of 14,000. 

But alas, the only rendition of their most 
beloved opera, Prince Igor, was that very 
night, and tickets never could be gotten the 
same day. But I looked so woebegone at 
that news that they said: “Perhaps.” 

At 6:30 p. m. they handed us two tickets. 

‘They were second row, main floor, on cen- 
ter alsle—best seats in the house. 

It was the best-~staged opera I have ever 
seen. (Not bést singing, but the best scen- 
ery and staging.) They had horses on stage: 
they took half hour for a dawning; they 
had stars that twinkled and a river that 
rippled; they had a battle that set a city 
afire and there were actual flames. (At 
least, I thought so.) 

Then they called on the world-famous 
Bolshoi Dancers for the Dance of the Slaves, 
a wild and very much naked revel for the 
gratification of a tyrant. 

Between acts are 20-minute intermissions 
when they go to restaurants and cafes in 
the opera house for snacks. 

A German bomb hit the opera house dur- 
ing World War II, That is one of many 
reasons (shortage of men being another) 
why the Russians stubbornly (and perhaps 
wisely) oppose a reunification of Germany— 
in fact, oppose anything that will give Ger- 
many a chance to start a third world war 
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within 40-odd years—within the lifetime of 
tens of millions of Russians who suffered 
horribly from the former two wars. “Twas 
out of the first war that communism gained 
control of Russia; and has since taken con- 
trol of vast areas and populations of this 
earth, 


Swiss Independence Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, August 
1 again this year will be the time when 
the great democracy of the United 
States extends its cordial greetings to 
the great democracy of little Switzer- 
land. On that day, 666 years ago, the 
Swiss laid the groundwork for the de- 
velopment of a democratic way of life 
which is among the finest in the world 
today. Then it was that the people of 
three tiny cantons in the north of what 
constitutes modern Switzerland today 
gathered together to tell the Habsburg 
monarchy to keep hands off. 

Now, centuries older and 19 cantons 
larger, the Swiss people of Germanic, 
French, and Italian origin are the pos- 
sessors of a sound, democratic tradition 
and a healthy economy. 

It is sometimes little realized how 
much the Swiss and American peoples 
share in common. They have the same 
love for freedom and democracy, are 
gifted with the same industriousness 
and precision skills, and both enjoy 
similar standards of living which are 
among the highest in the world. Both 
the Swiss and Americans have made 
substantial contributions to the other 
nation’s welfare. In the United States, 
for example, there are many Swiss- 
Americans who, like their fathers and 
grandfathers before them, are valuable 
assets to the well-being and vigor of our 
country. 

In this time of tension and strain be- 
tween nations, it is a good thing to be 
able to point to the long and profitable 
relationship enjoyed by Switzerland and 
the United States. This friendly state 
of affairs between one of the finest de- 
mocracies and the world's greatest de- 
mocracy was formally recognized with 
the signing of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Commerce 106 years ago. In our 
own era we can point to the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaty of 1936, which has had a 
profound and positive impetus on com- 
merce between both states. 

Yet even this fine tradition has not 
prevented friction and misunderstand- 
ing to arise between both countries. It 
is now 3 years since President Eisen- 
hower raised the tariff on watch im- 
ports, to the dismay of both the Swiss 
and our other friends overseas. The 
facts in the watch question and the sig- 
nificance of mutual trade in combating 
the Soviet economic offensive impel us 
to rectify this grevious wrong. It would 
be appropriate indeed, if, upon extend- 
ing congratulations to Switzerland on 
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the anniversary of its independence, 
steps are taken to erase the only blot 
marring our longstanding friendship 
with one of Europe’s oldest democracies. 


They Should Read On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, within 
recent months many of us have called 
attention to the fact that the so-called 
civil rights bill was being foistered on 
the American people in one of the most 
deceptive ways I have ever known. A 
large segment of the nation’s news media 
have been representing the bill to the 
public as a simply right-to-vote bill, 
Supporters of the measure have insisted 
that it is only a moderate attempt to 
assert Federal power in the field of civil 
rights. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Those of us who know the bill to be 
liberty-destroying, iniquitous, and dan- 
gerous to the American way of life have 
tried earnestly to awaken the people to 
its dangers. We pleaded that proponents 
of the bill read it carefully and to view 
its contents in light of what the bill 
might do to their people in the event a 
ruthless Attorney General ever decided 
to use it in such a way. 

The debate has accomplished one real 
good and that is that it has forced the 
other side—the proponents—to admit 
the bill is more than a moderate attempt 
to legislate in the field of civil rights; 
it is indeed more than a mere right-to- 
vote bill. This has resulted in the ap- 
proval of amendments in the Senate 
which would eliminate the drastic provi- 
sions of section II. 

These actions could not have been 
achieved without some honest soul- 
searching on the part of those who have 
been seriously considering the bill and its 
provisions. The campaign of education 
which we have been trying to wage is be- 
ginning to pay off. The press is finally 
coming around to the realization that 
more is involved than the right to vote. 
Commentators are looking at the bill 
with a renewed objectivity. 

One of the best editorials I have seen 
on this trend appeared recently in the 
Progress-Index of Petersburg, Va., edited 
by Edward A. Wyatt IV who from the 
beginning has demonstrated a keen 
knowledge of what is in the bill and what 
dangers are hidden in its carefully- 
worded clauses. This editorial, entitled 
“They Should Read On,” is included 
herein with my remarks and I recom- 
mend it to the reading of all people who 
are interested in the welfare of our 
Nation, 

The editorial follows: 

Tuer SHovtp Reap On 

Senators Brap and RUssELL and other op- 
ponents of the civil rights bill must be 
credited with having made a real impression, 
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now that seme of the advocates of the bill 
have gone so far as to take a look at what 
it contains. Having done so, President 
Eisenhower has backed off a step from his 
complete support of Senators KNOWLAND and 
HUMPHREY are offering an amendment to 
save, but soften, section 3 which permits 
injunctions for school integration. 

They are willing, it seems, not to go back 
to the Reconstruction period to find provi- 
sions to use in the bill. Senator HUMPHREY 
says that Attorney General Brownell “made 
a blunder by placing that provision in the 
bill,“ and Mr. Eisenhower, who repeatedly 
has coupled unyielding support of the civil 
rights measure with sta ents of his own 
good intentions, says he would favor using 
troops in school integration cases only upon 
request of local authorities. 

Now that Messrs, Eisenhower, Knowland, 
and Humphrey haye begun to read, let them 
read on. They've seen the light, albeit only 
a little light, but they may see more if they 
are willing to give their personal attention 
to the monstrous thing they are supporting. 

Southern opponents of the bill again have 
called attention to the evils which it con- 
tains. Evidently their criticisms have been 
dismissed as sound and fury. Finally, as a 
result of the recent statements from Sena- 
tors Brun and RvussELL, somebody decided 
to do a littie concentrating upon the subject 
at hand. 

All of this is a sad commentary upon the 
processes of government, of the ignorance of 
persons of measures which they support, and 
the wonder may be that we are not stuck 
with more objectionable legislation than we 
are. According to Senator HUMPHREY, the 
responsibility for the reconstruction tie-in 
rests upon Attorney General Brownell, at 
which nobody need be surprised. But Sena- 


tors HUMPHREY and KNOWLAND and the rest, r 


including even President Eisenhower him- 
self, have an obligation to be acquainted 
with the provisions of proposed legislation 
Which they support. By their own admis- 
sion, this obligation has not been honored. 

The willingness to soften one obnoxious 
provision is no cause for high satisfaction. 
The thing is evil from start to finish, an 
unwarranted usurpation of the rights of 
States, and the Nation will have gone a long 
way down the road to totalitarianism if it is 
Placed upon the statute books. 

But the modified attitude is cause for 
hope that men who have opened their eyes 
and their minds a little way will open them 
further. Let us hope they will be appalled 
by what they have been doing and allow the 
whole affair to die the death it deserves. 
That depends upon whether they are willing 
to change over from yote-hungry politics to 
statesmanship. 


By a Margin of Only 5 Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Trenton Evening Times is 
one of the leading independent news- 
papers of New Jersey, though it has an 
almost perfect record of support for Re- 
publican candidates including General 
Eisenhower. It is interesting, therefore, 
to read an editorial in the Trenton 
Evening Times of July 30 on the defeat 
of the school bill entitled, “Eisenhower's 
Fault?“ I was so struck by this ex- 
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tremely significant editorial that I in- 
clude it here for the information of my 
colleagues: 

EISENHOWER’s FAULT? 

By a margin of only 5 votes, the House of 
Representatives has killed the $1,500,000,000- 
school-construction bill. Under the bill, 
Uncle Sam would have distributed $300 mil- 
lion a year to the States for school aid. 
Thirty-one States would haye received $80 
million more than they contributed in the 
form of Federal taxes. 

Defeat of the bill is a major reversal for 
the Eisenhower administration. It is a re- 
versal which could have been averted if the 
President had exerted his best efforts in 
the bill’s behalf. This characteristic reluc- 
tance to enter the arena of rough political 
conflict on behalf of even the most important 
of his measures will spell the certainty of 
many similar defeats in the days of waning 
power that lie ahead. If the President 
could not have summoned a half dozen Re- 
publican votes to his cause on an issue which 
he considers vital he has indeed reached a 
low level of influence on Congress. 


Soil and Water Conservation in the State 
of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on July 15, 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
observations with respect to soil and 
water conservation in the State of Kan- 
sas. I pointed out that the farmers of 
Kansas are demonstrating tremendous 
interest in conservation work. They 
know the value of conserving our natu- 
ral resources. Through the outstanding 
leadership and efforts of Assistant Sec- 
retary Ervin L. Peterson, the Department 
of Agriculture is giving highly valuable 
technical assistance in this field. The 
farmers in my district in northeast Kan- 
Sas are enjoying great benefits from Mr. 
Peterson's constructive policy of em- 
phasizing permanent conservation prac- 
tices, 

I am pleased to note that Nolen J. 
Fuqua, president, the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts, saw 
fit to reproduce my remarks in the July 
23 issue of the NASCD official newsletter, 
Tuesday Letter, with the title, Good 
Speech.” 

Because of the outstanding work of 
the National Grange, I feel it is espe- 
cially appropriate to call attention to the 
letter from Herschel D. Newsom, master 
of the grange. His background and ex- 
perience qualify him to speak with 
authority on matters pertaining to agri- 
culture. Mr. Newsom’s remarks will be 
of importance to all Members of Con- 
gress who are interested in the farmer. 
His letter follows: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
The Honorable WILLIAM H. Avery, M. C., 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AvERY: We sometimes 

get our information in what would seem to 
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be a roundabout manner. I have just been 
looking at the Tuesday Letter of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts and 
find they have reproduced your speech of 
July 9 on the attitude of Kansas farmers 
toward soil and water conservation work, | 
I am writing this simply to say that I share 
your views, not only on the value of the 
work being done, but on the outstanding 
qualities of the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Ervin L. Peterson. Consistently, ' 
since he assumed his position in the Depart- , 
ment of Agriculture, he has demonstrated 
unusual capabilities for cooperation, judg- 
ment, and understanding as well as a notable 
capacity to get things done. He is perform- 
ing a great service for agriculture and the 
Nation, especially in the field of natural re- 
sources, and we in the National Grange are 
certainly pleased that you have contributed 
to the public recognition of this fact. 

My sincere compliments on an excellent 
statement. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, Master, 


For a Permanent Small Business 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
with my remarks an article from a recent 
issue of a trade paper, Burger Tire Con- 
sultant Service, endorsing the extension 
of the Small Business Administration, 
not only for a 2- or 3-year period but as 
a permanent agency. 

With these remarks I wholeheartedly 
agree and express my very deep disap- 
pointment that the other body has failed 
to act on legislation doing this very 
thing that was passed by this House, by 
only 2 votes in opposition, over 4 weeks 
ago. 

As the present SBA Act will soon ex- 
pire immediate action by the other body 
seems absolutely necessary. This excel- 
lent legislation should not expire and the 
fine program now being carried on by 
SBA to assist small business firms should 
be made a permanent agency. 

The article follows: 

VOTE THE STRONGER SBA APPROVED BY THE 
House Is WHat WE URGE SENATORS 

“Right up front, that’s where you've got 
to put small business.” This is what we're 
telling the Senate on the subject of Small 
Business Administration legislation. 

Our constant work to make SBA stronger 
paid off last month when the House yoted 
392 to 2 to make the agency a permanent 
fixture on the executive side of Government. 
It's been on a 2-year temporary basis to date, 
which has prevented it from developing fully 
its muscle to serve you. 

Additionally, the House voted to give you, 
the independents the agency was created to 
serve, a bigger say in directing SBA's opera- 
tions. 

These are things we've been after from the 
beginning, to make sure you stand shoulder 
to shoulder with big business, labor, and 
farmers in executive branch highest councils 
where make-or-break decisions are reached 
on business, and to make sure SBA has all 

the advice needed to do the bang-up job it 
must for you, 
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Now a Senate committee's recommenda- 
tion threatens to wipe these gains out. It is 
urging the Senate to vote a simple 1-year 
extension for the agency. 

Its argument: it must do this to assure 
quick action, to prevent SBA from getting 
hopelessly tangled in the upcoming debate 
over civil rights. Z 

But we're pounding away on these 
thoughts: that small business welfare is just 
as important to our country as the voting 
and school rights of any minority, and that 
small business deserves to be right up front 
instead of in any back seat. 

We're determined to hang on to the gains 
we helped win for you in the House, Some 
are saying: “Let it go over to 1958, when 
there'll be more time,” but our reply is: “A 
bird in the hand is worth any two in the 
bush.” The House has given us your oppor- 
tunity, and we're going right down the line 
to make the most of it. 


Federal Sewage Disposal Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
19, under a special order, I discussed the 
suggestion by Mr. Milton P. Adams, 
executive secretary of the Water Re- 
sources Commission of Michigan, that 
allocation of Federal funds for sewage 
disposal plants might be made on a basis 
which would pass over the requests of 
municipalities located in the congres- 
sional districts of those Members of Con- 
gress who had voted against the $50 
million appropriation for fiscal 1958. 

I am happy to report that Mr. Adams 
and the Commission apparently have 
thought better of any such fantastic 
scheme. 

Since directing Mr. Adams’ attention 
to my remarks in the House I have re- 
ceived the following telegram from him: 

Lansino, Mic., July 26, 1957. 
Hon. Avcust E, JOHANSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thanks for yours of recent date based on 
13 replys received and other counsel the 
Commission could not afford to modify its 
method for establishing. priorities based on 
congressional voting. Commission also 
without authority to recommend scaling 
down of grants to accelerate safe program. 
Personal acknowledgment will follow as 
opportunity permits. 

MILTON P. ADAMS, 
Eecutive Secretary, 
Michigan Water Resources Commission, 


I also directed a copy of Mr. Adams’ 
original letter to me and a copy of my 
remarks to the attention of the Honor- 
able Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Following is a copy of a letter I have 
received from Secretary Folsom: 

THE SECRETARY or HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, July 30, 1957. 
Hon. Avaust E. JOHANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dran Mz. JOHANSEN: This is in reply to 

your letter of July 23, 1957, in which you 
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enclosed a copy of letter dated July 10, 1957, 
from Mr. Milton P. Adams, executive secre- 
tary of the Water Resources Commission of 
the State of Michigan, and also copy of a 
speech which you delivered on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Adams informed you that the Water 
Resources Commission of Michigan had 
scheduled a public hearing at Lansing on 
July 30, 1957, for the purpose of seeking 
counsel on how to accelerate Michigan's pro- 
gram on the allocation of Federal funds in 
the construction of sewage treatment plants, 
as provided in Section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. His letter to you 
stated the commission might very well hear 
suggestions that the funds granted by Con- 
gress for fiscal year 1958 should go only to 
those municipalities whose representatives 
in Congress had voted to retain the $50,000,- 
000 item for this purpose when the appro- 
priation bill for this Department was being 
considered in the House of Representatives. 

You were also asked by Mr. Adams what 
the Congressional reaction might be to his 
recommending that all grant certifications 
made to the Public Health Service be scaled 
down one-third or one-half from tile con- 
gressionally authorized limits” or “up to 
30 percent or $250,000 ceiling, whichever is 
smaller.” 

You are correct in assuming that neither 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, nor the Public Health Service, had 
associated itself in any way with the sug- 
gestions contained in Mr. Adams’ letter. 

You ask that this Department submit a 
statement relative to the legality of these 
proposals. 

Section 6 (b) (4) of the Federal Water 

Pollution Control Act provides: 
“no. grant shall be made for any project un- 
der this section unless such project is in 
conformity with the State water pollution 
control plan submitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 6 and has been certified by 
the State water pollution control agency as 
entitled to priority over other eligible proj- 
ects on the basis of financial as well as water 
pollution control needs.” 

It seems very clear that any formula or 
method of determining priority of one proj- 
ect over other eligible projects on the basis 
of financial, as well as water pollution con- 
trol needs, would meet the conditions of 
section 6 (b) (4) of the Federal act. How- 
ever, any decision on the part of the State 
agency, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the statute, eliminating municipalities in 
certain congressional districts from con- 
sideration in receiving Federal funds, be- 
cause those Congressmen representing such 
districts had cast negative votes on appro- 
priating funds for the program, would in 
effect impose an absolute limitation in an 
area where Congress had provided none, and 
would, therefore, in our opinion, not be 
within the intent of Congress, 


On the question of reducing the maximum 
or ceiling of 30 percent of the estimated 
reasonable cost of the project or $250,000 
whichever is smaller, we have taken the 
position that recommendations by State 
agencies based on consideration of need 
in an individual case would be entirely ap- 
propriate. The function of determining the 
percentage and amount (within the statu- 
tory ceiling) of Federal participation in ap- 
proving projects is vested by the statute in 
the Surgeon General, and not in any State 
agency. A uniform or blanket reduction of 
grant certifications by a State agency on all 
applications of one-third or one-half from 
the statutory 30 percent or $250,000 ceiling, 
would not, in our opinion, be within the 
intent of Congress. 

Accordingly, should the proposals sug- 
gested by Mr. Adams in his letter to you 
be adopted by the Water Resources Com- 
mission of Michigan, the Surgeon General 
would bè under a duty to consider such 
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action as he deemed necessary to carry out 
the intent of Congress in the administra- 
tion of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

We appreciate your interest in this matter, 
and if we may be of further service to you, 
please advise us. A copy of this letter has 
been sent to the Michigan Water Resources 
Commission as requested. ` 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary. 


So-Called Liberals Fail in Their Tactic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the sentiment expressed in the following 
syndicated column by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the Jersey City Jour- 
nal on Monday, July 29, is especially 
timely. I heartily agree with Mr. Law- 
rence's views and commend them to my 
colleagues. The article follows: 
SO-CALLED LIBERALS FAIL IN THEIR Tactic 

(By David Lawrence) . 

Coercionism, the misguided tactic of too 
many of the so-called liberals of today, 
just will not work. ; 

This has just been impressively demon- 
strated in the handling by Congress of two 
major pieces of legislation—the modifica- 
tion of the civil rights bill and the side- 
tracking of Federal ald for schools. 

It is unrealistic to say, as some of the 
partisans now are saying, that if President 
Eisenhower had only fought harder for the 
school bill he could have gotten it through 
the House. What killed the bill for this 
session was the mistaken zeal of a large 
group of both northern Democrats and Re- 
publicans who tried to jam down the throats 
of the Southern people a measure that 
would have deprived them of Federal money 
for their schools unless they accepted inte- 
gration. It is true that there was a parlia- 
mentary maneuver under way to eliminate 
this coercive feature from the pending bill, 
but in the background was the announced 
intention of certain of the so-called liberal 
bloc in the House to attach the same provi- 
sion later on to an appropriation bill as a 
rider. 

What is generally overlooked by the critics 
is that, eyen had there been approval by 
the House, no such bills would have gotten 
by in the Senate anyway. 

It is passing strange how often so many 
of the so-called liberals openly advocate that 
the President apply threats and the tactics 
of pressure to coerce the members of his 
own party in Congress. This is euphemis- 
tically described as a means of exercising 
leadership. It runs counter, however, to true 
liberalism which holds that the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people should represent 
the will of their constituents and should not 
surrender convictions by succumbing to the 
blandishments of Presidential patronage or 
special favor. 

The idea is frequently advanced that all 
& President has to do is to crack the whip 
and, to change metaphors, he will then have 
& rubberstamp Congress to do his bidding. 
This isn’t true representative government to- 
day and it never has been. Presidents have 
won major causes only when they could con- 
vincingly persuade and not when they tried 
to coerce, 

The real reason why the $1,500,000,000 
school bill failed Js that the sponsors of it 
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have not yet sold it to the country. There 
is, of course, need for more classrooms and 
in some areas certainly Federal aid is essen- 
tial if there is to be any immediate program 
of construction. But the very partisans who 
are complaining about the President's fail- 
ure to fight aggressively for the school bill 
forget that they themselves helped to build 
up throughout the Nation the so-called econ- 
omy mood of today which began when the 
critics last January assailed the $71,800,000,- 
000 budget of the administration. 

There wasn't a Chinaman's chance of 
passing any kind of a school aid bill at this 
session. The southern bloc had its back up, 
and so did the economy-minded bloc of the 
House. This was a big enough coalition to 
form a majority—and the decision was to 
postpone school legislation until next ses- 
sion, when the real battle for it will take 
place. 

As for coercionism, it is not working in the 
civil rights fight and it never will bring inte- 
gration in the South. Such ill-advised pro- 
posals as the one introduced by a so-called 
Democratic liberal in the Senate the other 
day—to reduce the South's proportion of 
Tepresentation in Congress if more Negroes 
didn't vote—is reminiscent of the way the 
Republican Congressmen from the North 
functioned in reconstruction days. Also, to 
deny jury trial on the theory that southern 
people on juries cannot be trusted to render 
just verdicts, is the way to increase discord 
and dissension, 

Whatever may be the solution ultimately 
to the handling of the race problem in Amer- 
ica, it can come only through voluntarism— 
and not coercionism. There is nothing lib- 
eral about coercive tactics however tempting 
may be the Machiavellian maxim of totali- 
tarian minds that the end justifies the 
Means. It will not work In free America. 
Many of the intellectuals of our day wno, 
Yielding to emotion, have swallowed the 
coerclonist doctrine do not yet realize that 
the greatest victories in behalf of humani- 
tarlan causes are won through patience and 
moral suasion. For this is true liberalism 
which, it is gratifying to note, is motivating 
More and more Members of both parties in 
the civil-rights fight in the Senate. 


Race Mayhem In Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Bee, an afternoon daily published in 
Danville, Va. The editor pointed out 
that the recent race riot in the city of 
Chicago presents another graphic pic- 
ture of people behaving in a very differ- 
ent manner to the lofty assertion of 

onious race relations. The text of 
the editorial is as follows: 


Rack MAYHEM In CHICAGO 


Yesterday's dispatch from Chicago detail- 
ing the race riot, described by the police as 
One of the worst in recent years, was 80 
laconic and undertoned that it is hard to 
find out whether it was started by white or 
Colored people and whether or not it was 
the result of smouldering feeling as more 
and more colored families move into white 
residential areas. Today's accounts of the 
Second successive day of rioting is also poor 
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reporting since it refuses to say whether the 
thousand persons were white or colored. 

At any rate we have here another of those 
graphic pictures of people behaving in a 
very different manner to the lofty assertion 
of harmonious race relations in America’s 
second largest city. 

If what happened at Chicago on Sunday 
and Monday had occurred in the South, a 
national howl would have resulted with 
strong demands from the North that Federal 
troops be assigned to the rioting area to 
quell the commotion. 

Chicago is the hotbed of the neoliberal 
activity. More Negro missionaries preach- 
ing the doctrine of race equality and evolu- 
tion have come into the South out of the 
University of Chicago than any other educa- 
tional institution. Most of them have taken 
the Chicago situation as their basic theme 
showing how integration of the races works 
out well in practice. Unhappily these 
preachments lose their face when these 
apostles of the new day find themselves 
called on for an explanation for such things 
as those which took place in Chicago and 
which evidently are building up for a new 
battle royal in Calumet Park next Sunday. 

This was no isolated brawl. About 200 
were engaged in the Sunday fight with 3,000 
looking on while several thousands more 
persons were seeking relief from heat in 
other parts of the park. Three hundred 
police had to be called out and after the 
afternoon riot had. been quelled it broke 
out again during the night. Stone throwing 
and the burning of automobiles marked the 
course of these affrays. 

Chicago has a bad record for racial clashes 
and while its leading newspapers rant and 
rave against the South's resistance to deseg- 
regation, it has precisely the same problems 
that we have, and while they do lipservice 
to harmony between the races, both sides 
are ready to fight at the drop of the hat. 

The Chicago race riots should impress the 
colored people of the South that they can- 
not safely depend on these modern Moses to 
lead them into the dreamed-of Utopia, and 
that the colored people are better under- 
stood by those who have lived among them 
for so long. How many times have the out- 
side evangelists proved to be both a snare 
and a delusion to the people they try to 
lead by the nose. 


Panama Demonstration Emphasizes 
Wisdom of 1903 Canal Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I voice the sentiment of our entire 
congressional membership, both House 
and Senate, and their expression of re- 
gret concerning news of the demonstra- 
tion on July 24, 1957, in Panama City 
against President Ernesto de la Guardia, 
Jr., of the Republic of Panama. 

A featured news story in the Panama 
Star and Herald of July 25 tells about a 
meeting of several thousand persons in 
the city of Panama, called for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating against the Presi- 
dent and for demanding his resignation. 
The paradoxical nature of that political 
situation is indicated by the fact that 
the meeting was called by Temistocles 
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Diaz, First Vice President of the Re- 
public, who had been feuding openly 
with the administration of President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., for the last 
2 months. One of the speakers at the 
meeting was Ismael Vallarino, a member 
of the National Assembly of the Republic 
and a brother of National Guard Chief 
Vallarino. 

Fortunately, there was no bloodshed 
involved in the demonstration, although 
a number of participants were arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to short-term im- 
prisonment. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to 
mention the cruel assassination on Jan- 
uary 2, 1955, of Panama's able and 
efficient President José R. Remon. 
Though his successor, First Vice Presi- 
dent Jose Ramon Guizado, was deposed 
by the National Assembly and imprisoned 
for plotting the murder of Remon, the 
actual assassin has never been punished. 

Our general impression has been that 
President de la Guardia, a successful 
businessman and conservative in char- 
acter, has been discharging his duties as 
President of the Republic with firmness 
and dignity. We are surprised at this 
organized protest led by the First Vice 
President. 

All of this illustrates the vision and 
wisdom of the architects and authors of 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of No- 
vember 18, 1903, which conferred on the 
United States complete authority and 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal in perpetuity. On that 
basis, the construction of the waterway 
and its subsequent operation were un- 
dertaken by the United States. 

Certainly, the Canal Zone should never 
be permitted to become the theater of 
revolutionary movements, which unfor- 
tunately occur at times in Panama, or 
the Panama Canal the subject of Pana- 
manian political fluctuations. 

We sincerely trust that the situation 
in Panama has been effectively com- 
posed. Moreover, it is to the undoubted 
interest of the United States and Pan- 
ama that the stability and progress of 
the Isthmian Republic be maintained. 

Under leave granted, I include as part 
of these remarks the indicated news 


story: 
OPPOSITION March BROKEN Ur Amip GUN- 
FIRE—No CASUALTIES—NATIONAL GUARD 


Troops Move Ovt—10 DEMONSTRATORS 
Ja- Draa Warns or CIVIL WAR AFTER 
PRESIDENT IGNORES DEMAND FOR RESIGNA< 
TION 

An opposition demonstration broke up last 
night amid the crack of gunfire and the wail 
of sirens as troops dispersed a march on 
the national guard headquarters, 

National guard headquarters sald there 
were neither dead nor wounded. Ten dem- 
onstrators were arrested and sentenced to 
jail terms ranging from 30 to 60 days, 

Col. Bolivar Vallarino said national guard 
troops did not fire. But about a dozen shots 
rang out in front of the central fire station 
as national guard radio patrol cars roved 
around in pursuit of demonstrators. Who- 
ever was firing, apparently was doing it into 
the air. 

About 25 national guard motorcycles and a 
dozen radio patrol cars and jeeps, carrying 
troops armed with rifles, moved out against 
the demonstrators. 

The march on the national guard head- 
quarters was a sudden development at the 
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end of a 3-hour rally called by Vice President 
Temistocles Diaz, who has been feuding 
openly with the administration of President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., for the last 2 
months. 

The concentration was widely billed as a 
show of force. But not more than 3,000 per- 
sons—by general estimate—turned out. Up 
to the time of the sudden move at 11 p. m. 
out of Santa Ana Plaza, where the meeting 
was held, the rally had not gone beyond fiery 
talk and a token demand on President De la 
Guardia to quit office immediately. 

A dozen speakers had voiced strong at- 
tacks on President De la Guardia personally 
and on his administration. The speakers in- 
cluded National Assembly Deputy Ismael 
Vallarino, brother of National Guard Chief 
Vallarino. 

Finally, after 2 hours of haranguing, the 
organizers submitted a resolution to the 
rally—which by that time was labeled “a 
town hall meeting“ —demanding that Presi- 
dent De la Guardia resign warning him to 
bear the consequences if he did not do so, 
and calling for “civic measures” by the peo- 
ple in support of the movement, 

Two commissions were appointed to inform 
President De la Guardia and the national 
guard headquarters of the contents of the 
resolution. The commission sent to the 
presidential palace returned at 10:30 p. m. 
with word that it had been intercepted by 
an officer of the presidential guard and was 
told that the President was receiving no 
one, 

Norberto Navarro, a leader of the opposi- 
tion movement and chairman of the com- 
misison that was sent to the Presidencia, said 
the group was treated courteously. 

There was no direct word from the other 
commission, which was headed by Dr. Sergio 
Gonzales Ruiz. But one of the announcers 
at the rally quoted national guard head- 
quarters as sending word that it was receiv- 
ing orders from the President. 

One of the announcers, Homero Velasquez, 
then told the crowd—which by this time had 
dwindled to about half its original number— 
over the loudspeakers that there should be 
no move against the presidential palace, be- 
cause there was a plot to massacre the people. 

He said these were instructions from Diaz. 
But then Diaz himself took the microphone 
and in an abrupt turnabout announced that 
the people would arm themselves, that civil 
war would come if necessary. Then he 
added: 

“Either that tramp gets out of the (presi- 
dential) palace or I will be killed.” 

Then cries of “To the presidencia” broke 
out from the bandstand where the speakers’ 
platform was located and the crowd surged 
out of the plaza. 

Instead of heading toward the presiden- 
tial palace, however, it turned toward A Ave- 
nue in the direction of the national guard 
headquarters. 

The demonstration was intercepted two 
blocks from the headquarters building and 
as motorcycles, jeeps, and radio patrol cars 
moved out with sirens at full blast, every- 
body scampered. 

The disturbance lasted about a quarter of 
an hour. 

Tension had been evident throughout the 
city before the meeting, which had been ex- 
pected to result in trouble. By 7 p. m, 1 
hour before the rally began, Central Ave- 
nue was practically deserted and most of 
the stores had their plate-glass windows 
boarded up or protected by heavy wire 
screens. National guard troops had been 
deployed along both sidewalks of the main 
business section, several of them equipped 
with walkie-talkies. 

After the meeting began, there was a re- 
laxed atmosphere and at times the crowd 
displayed even a festive mood. It was not 
until the very end of the rally that talk 
of violence became really serious, 
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Vice President Diaz walked out of the park 
with the crowd and presumably he was with 
it at the time that it was dispereed. 

Those who were arrested and later sen- 
tenced by Night Police Judge Antonio Santa- 
maria were: 

Norberto Navarro, charged with hampering 
the arrest of demonstrators, 40 days in Jail. 

Javier Hernandez, Florencio Linares, Juan 
Barrios, Jr., Jose Felix Jimenez, Juan B. 
Dominguez, and Jose Diaz, charged with 
throwing stones at national guardsmen, 60 
days each. 

Florencio Morales, Valerio Mendez, and Leo- 
nardo Tejada, three San Blas Indians who 
said they had come to the rally under the 
impression that it was a big celebration, 
30 days each. 

As the rally came to an end and at the 
height of the disturbance, four fire-alarm 
boxes were broken. In one instance, fire- 
men found gasoline-soaked rags in an aban- 
doned building, The other alarms were false. 

The rally was preceded by an afternoon- 
long conyention of opposition delegates at 
which a platform was adopted. The oppo- 
sition movement has been named by the 
organizers “National Liberation Movement.” 


The Serious Drought Condition in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have urged for sometime the 
administration to declare Massachusetts 
a disaster area because the distress 
caused by the intense drought there. I 
have been in constant communication 
with the Civil Defense, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for boxcars and lowered 
freight rates to carry hay and other 
food for livestock, help for our milk- 
sheds, and assistance in the price of hay 
and feed. A letter regarding the sub- 
ject is as follows: 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Boston, July 29, 1957. 
Hon. Eorrg NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mus. Rocers: With reference to our 
telephone conversation I would like to report 
that dairy farmers are probably the hardest 
hit. It will be necessary for them to pur- 
chase this fall, 75,000 to 100,000 ton of hay, 
but we hope, there will be some relief, from 
Washington on the high cost of transporta- 
tion of hay. There is also the problem of 
new seedings which are à total loss involving 
time and labor plus seed and fertilizer. We 
believe the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram will help with this reseeding program. 

The poultrymen have had losses to their 
poultry ranges. They have increased costs 
because of the additional grain necessary to 
feed their poultry because of the lack of 
grain feed on their ranges. These poultry 
ranges will have to be all reseeded before 
they can be used another season. 

The fruit trees are now beginning to show 
drastic effects because of the continuous 
drought. The leaves are falling from the 
trees, the frult is small and the damage to 
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this year's growth which is the production 
growth for next year is seriously damaged. 
We do not know what project ar the USDA 
can help out on this fruit 
We will send you in the next few days a 
compilation of the various losses and monies 
to our agricultural economy in Massachu- 
setts. We have done everything we can in 
this State to the best of our knowledge to 
help agriculture. We have seeded the 
clouds in the hope of rain and we 
understand there is available through civil 
defense a possibility of receiving irrigating 
equipment, 
Sincerely, - 
CHARLES F. SHELNUT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


John Paul Jones: Fighter for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News, 
a publication with wide circulation in my 
congressional district: 

JOHN PAUL JONES: FIGHTER FOR 
FreevoM—1747-92 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

We salute John Paul Jones, our greatest 
naval hero. We honor our defender of de- 
mocracy. We hail the 210th anniversary 
of his birth. His name is revered by all 
Americans. His fame walks the pathway 
of the stars. 

Biography is the key to history. The great- 
est souls of history are those who conquered 
in the face of adversity; who hitched their 
chariot to the star of hope; who snatched 
immortality from the ruins of time. Such 
a man was John Paul Jones, 

Let ug raise the curtain that conceals the 
past. Let us illustrate the lofty patriotism 
that characterizes the Revolutionary era. 
Let us contemplate the life and service of 
John Paul Jones, one of the most glorious 
in the galaxy of American immortals. 

He was an immigrant. He was born John 
Paul at Kirkbean, Scotland, July 6, 1747, and 
died at the age of 45 in 1792. He settled in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1773 and added Jones 
to hisname. He entered the American Navy 
at the outbreak of the American Revolution 
and was commissioned lieutenant on Decem- 
ber 7, 1775. He was promoted captain in 
1776 and made a successful cruise as com- 
mander of the Ranger in waters around 
British Isles in 1778. 

His story reads like a fairy tale. His life 
rises to the simplicity of an epic. His deeds 
will never cease to excite men with the 
splendor of events and inspire them with the 
majesty of his achievements, 

His supreme courage, with heroic endur- 
ance, with unfaltering faith in God, he be- 
came one of the elect of Americans. He was 
the trusted friend of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin. He was the personification 
of valor. He was the foremost naval com- 
mander of the Revolution. 

His genius blew the breath of life into the 
drama of the infant Republic. His deeds 
were the inspiration of the dawning sea- 
power of the new world. His services were 
of the highest moment to the glory of the 
Nation. He won his battles not by ships, 
but by his genius. He was the conqueror of 
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the conquerors of the sea. He was the 
Bayard of the blue waters, 

On water he was the wizard of the sea. 
On land he was the master of diplomacy. 
He believed in the royalty of man. He be- 
lieved in the sovereignty of the citizen. He 
believed in the matchless greatness of the 
Republic. Love of liberty was the master 
passion of his soul, and he longed to have his 
name and fame associated with his adopted 
country—America. 

Whose blood does not run faster, whose 
blood does not run warmer, when he reads 
the thrilling exploits of John Paul Jones. 
What American has not treasured up in his 
mind Captain Jones“ bloody sea skirmish 
with the British Serapis. “Are you prepared 
to surrender?" shouted the British captain, 

And Captain Jones, commanding the Bon- 
homme Richard in the thickest of combat, 
hatless and begrimed with powder, the very 
incarnation of battle, shouted the historic 
words: “I have not yet begun to fight.” 

By the inspiration of his example, he 
forged weaklings into giants. He captured 
his opponents. He snatched victory from 
defeat, He transferred his crew to his prize. 
Just in time to see his own ship Bonhomme 
Richard sink beneath the waves with the 
Stars and Stripes floating from the mast. 

He was the first to hoist our flag upon a 
man-of-war. He was the first to raise our 
flag upon a hostile ship captured in battle. 
He was the first to recelve a salute from a 
foreign power. He was the first commander 
in history who ever landed an American 
Torce upon the European shore. 

Every officer of the Navy should know by 
heart the deeds of this undaunted com- 
mander. Every officer of the Navy should 
Teel in every fiber of his being the desire to 
emulate the indomitable determination of 
John Paul Jones who strengthened the soul 
of our people in their great struggle for na- 
tionality, 

John Paul Jones resided in Paris at the 
time of his death, His remains was brought 
to this country in 1905, and later buried 
in a crypt of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy chapel, Annapolis, Md., in 1913. 

But his true sepulcher will ever rest in the 
hearts of the American people. The people 
are his memorial, He is our hero. He will 
live on in immortal youth, He will live for 
all time in our history. 


Let's Keep Farmers Going in Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
John Carlson, of Pinewood, Minn., has 
Simply expressed her deep feelings about 
the troubles of the family farmer. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I request 
Permission to insert these: 

Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Cora Knutson: We the farmers have 
many problems to face today. 

One is the egg price Mr. White wrote 
äbout. I do hope something can be done 
to encourage farm folks to keep going. 

My husband and I have a farm home. 
With prices the way they are, we don’t get 
far in paying off debts. 

The products we sell like eggs, Mvestock, 
hogs, milk, and cream, we get no price for— 
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things we have to buy are sky high. It's very 
discouraging to one starting out like us—anda 
even those who have been farming a long 
time are locking up and moving away. It’s 
heartbreaking to see so many neighbors and 
friends leaving because the farm prices are 
so low. 

Can anything be done about this? I hope 
you will help us so we can keep farmers 
going in farming. Thank you, 

Sincerely, 
` Mrs. JOHN CARLSON, 
PINEwooD, MINN. 


Northeastern Pennsylvania’s Oldest Bank- 
ing Institution Announces Promotions 
in Its Executive Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a news story and an edi- 
torial from the Wilkes-Barre Record of 
July 25, 1957, calling attention to and 
commenting on the promotions made at 
the Wyoming National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre, Northeastern Pennsylvania's old- 
est banking institution: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record of July 25, 
1967] 


Albert M. Bossard, president of Wyoming 
National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, yesterday 
announced the election of Leonard J. 
Walsh, 708 Suequehanna Avenue, West Pitts- 
ton, as a vice president of the Wyoming 
National Bank and Frank L. Howorth, 69 
South Thomas Street, Kingston, as comp- 
troller. Mr. Walsh, the new vice president, 
comes to Wyoming National from First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittston; Mr. Howorth has 
been a member of the Wyoming National 
staff for the last 31 years. His was one of 
five promotions, 

Other staff members newly elected to of- 
ficlal positions are Barry C. Boyer, 146 West 
Dorrance Street, Kingston, elected cashier; 
Earl Macarty, 68 East Poplar Street, West 
Nanticoke, elected an assistant cashier; John 
Killeen, 466 Walnut Street, Luzerne, elected 
an assistant cashier; Robert T, Patton, 445 
Scott Street, elected assistant manager of 
the installment loan department. 

Leonard J. Walsh, West Pittston, comes to 
Wyoming National Bank of Wilkes-Barre as 
a vice president after serving many years 
with First National Bank of Pittston. He 
was a cashier at the Pittston bank 12 years 
and a vice president, carrying out overall 
management duties, for the last 6 years. Mr, 
Walsh has been a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittston since 1945, is a for- 
mer president of the Pittston Clearing 
House Association and a former member of 
the executive committee of the Northern 
Anthracite Bankers Association. On June 
30, 1957, he completed 3 years’ service on the 
State legislative committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. 

Mr. Walsh is a Wilkes-Barre native, mov- 
ing to West Pittston and graduating from 
the West Pittston High School. He is a 
graduate of University of Pennsylvania 
Wharton Extension School. He is a member 
of the Pittston Rotary Club, director of the 
Greater Pittston Chamber of Commerce and 
treasurer of the Pittston Area Industrial De- 
velopment Fund. Mr. Walsh is married to 
the former Mary Ellen Williams, of Wilkes- 
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Barre, Their son James is a graduate of 
Wyoming Seminary and is attending Wilkes 
College. j 

Frank L. Howorth, newly elected comp- 
troller of Wyoming National Bank, has been 
employed with the institution since Septem- 
ber 1926. He has served as bank auditor for 
the last several years. Mr. Howorth is a 
graduate of Coughlin High School, Wyoming 
Seminary, Dean School of Business, and the 
University of Pennsylvania Wharton Exten- 
sion School. He holds the prestandard and 
standard certificates from the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Mr. Howorth is a mem- 
ber and trustee of Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Wilkes-Barre; he is a member of 
Kingston Lodge 395 F. & A. M., Shekinah 
R. A. Chapter 182, Dieu Le Veut Commandary 
45 Mount Horeb Council, R. & S. M, M., Irem 
Temple, the directors’ staff of the Irem Tem- 
ple. He is a veteran of World War II, hav- 
ing served in France in the Finance Depart- 
ment, December 1943 to September 1945. He 
is married to the former Margaret R. Jones 
of Nanticoke. 

Barry C. Boyer, elected cashier, became 
associated with Wyoming National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre in June 1950 and served in 
various departments of the bank until his 
entry into the United States Army in Febru- 
ary 1953. While in the service, Mr. Boyer 
served in the United States, in Italy and 
Austria, assigned to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Upon his discharge he resumed his 
banking career in the consumer and com- 
mercial loan departments of Wyoming Na- 
tional Bank. In January 1957 he was elected 
an assistant cashier, in charge of manage- 
ment and operations. Mr. Boyer is a graduate 
of Kingston High School and attended the 
American Institute of Banking. He is a 
member of Dorranceton Methodist Church, 
He is married to the former Florence Manko, 
of Kingston. They have one son. 

Earl Macarty, who has been made an assis- 
tant cashier of the bank, started his bank- 
ing career with First National Bank of Ply- 
mouth in March 1948. He became a member 
of the Wyoming National Bank staff upon 
the merger of the Plymouth bank and Wyo- 
ming National Bank in June 1953. Mr. Ma- 
carty has served in various bank positions 
and has been principally engaged in heading 
up the commercial loan department. He is 
a graduate of Harter High School and Wyo- 
ming Seminary Dean School of Business. 
He also attended Wilkes College and Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. During World 
War II he served in the United States Coast 
Guard, Mr. Macarty is a member of the 
Nanticoke Lodge 541, F. A. & M., Caldwell 
Consistory, Bloomsburg, and Irem Temple 
AA. He is married to the former Nancy 
Schwall of Luzerne. They have two chil- 
dren. 

John Killeen, elected an assistant cashier, 
assigned to the credit department, joined 
the staff of Wyoming National Bank in Feb- 
ruary 1955 as a commercial note teller. He 
began his banking career with Luzerne Na- 
tional Bank in July 1946 where he had 9 
years experience in various departments of 
the bank. Mr. Killeen attended Wilkes Col- 
lege and holds the prestandard, standard, 
and graduate certificates of the American 
Institute of Banking. He is a member of 
the Sacred Heart Church, Luzerne. He is 
married to the former Constance Sweetra of 
Luzerne. They have four children. 


Robert T. Patton, elected assistant man- 
ager of the installment loan department, 
came to Wyoming National Bank from the 
Commercial Credit Corporation in Wilkes- 
Barre where he was associated 2 years. He 
is a graduate of St. Mary's High School and 
King’s College; he served 27 months in the 
United States Marine Corps and is a member 
of the Marine Corps Reserve at Wyoming, 
holding the rank of first lieutenant. Mr. 
Patton is active in the Knights of Columbus, 
the American Legion, King's College Alumni 
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and the Holy Saviour Church of Wilkes- 
Barre. He is married to the former Patrice 
C. Dougherty of Wilkes-Barre. They have 
three sons. 

The Wyoming National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre is northeastern Pennsylvania's oldest 
banking institution, having been founded in 
1829. In June 1953, the First Natioal Bank 
of Plymouth, founded in 1864, was acquired 
by the Wyoming National Bank. In March 
1953, the Back Mountain Office, a new and 
modern bank office, was opened on Memorial 
Highway at Shavertown. 

From the Wilkes-Barre Record of 
July 25, 1957 


Northeastern Pennsylvania's oldest bank, 
the Wyoming National of Wilkes-Barre, is 
making public today six changes affecting 
places on its staff. Included as a result of 
election by the board are a newly elected 
vice president, comptroller, cashier, two as- 
sistant cashiers, and an assistant manager of 
the installment loan department. 

Although as a group they are compara- 
tively young, the newly designated officers 
are already well-established members of the 
banking community, five of them as able 
members of the Wyoming National staff and 
the sixth, the new vice president, as a 
cashier, vice president, and director of the 
First National Bank of Pittston, Recogni- 
tion of his high standing came from fellow 
bankers when he was elected president of 
the Pittston Clearing House Association and 
as a member of the executive committee of 
the Northern Anthracite Bankers Association. 
Although he has spent much of his time in 
the Pittston area, Mr. Walsh in joining the 
Wyoming National staff comes back to his 
native city. 

We have witnessed many changes in the 
Wyoming Valley banking realm in recent 
years. President Bossard said that the 
Wyoming National staff has been in the 
process of reorganization since 1953. In 
mind is a continuance of commercial bank- 
ing policies which have contributed to the 
growth of Wyoming National over a long 
span and which are designed to promote 
community progress. Management needs 
also naturally were expanded by Wyoming 
National's merger with First National Bank 
of Plymouth in 1953 and the opening of the 
Back Mountain office at Shavertown in that 
same year. 


Decentralization of Inventory Control 
Points 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a resolu- 
tion adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture: 

Whereas we believe that not only industry 
of all New England will be greatly affected 
but also that financially the local area will 
suffer greatly; and 

Whereas the continued decentralization of 
inventory control points is proven to be of 
essence in national security; and 

Whereas the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
electrical-fittings inventory control division 
has proven its effectiveness and worth: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the New Hampshire Legislature 
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urgently request the Secretary of the Navy 
to rescind. his decision to remove the elec- 
trical-fittings inventory control division of 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State, be 
hereby directed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to our Representatives in Congress, 
Senators Bridges and Cotton and Congress- 
men Merrow and Bass, and to the Honor- 
able Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 
[sean] W. DOUGLAS SCAMMAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ERALSEY C. FERGUSON, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
Harry E. Jackson, 
Secretary of State. 


America’s Freedom of the Press—John 
Peter Zenger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the East Side News 
on the anniversary of the death of John 
Peter Zenger: 

AMERICA’S FREEDOM OP THE PRESS— JOHN 

PETIR ZENGER, 1697-1746 


(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 


July 28 marks the 211th anniversary of 
the death of John Peter Zenger, famous East 
Sider and New Yorker, printer and publisher, 
and America’s first defender of the freedom 
of the-press. 

“Freedom is not a heritage, but a fresh 
conquest for each generation, and freedom 
of expression must be vigilantly protected 
whenever and wherever it is in danger—today 
as in 1735 when Zenger was the pioneer in 
this battle."—Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times. 

John Peter Zenger, a German immigrant, 
came to this city at the age of 13. His father 
died on shipboard and his mother, Johanna 
Zenger, with her three children, moved into 
a house on Cherry Street. 

When he was 14, John was apprenticed to 
William Bradford, pioneer printer for the 
Colonies, for 8 years. After his apprentice- 
ship, he was married to Mary White for a 
short time; and 3 years later he married 
Anna Catherine Maulin, of Cherry Street. 
When he was 23 years old, he was made a 
freeman of the city. 

In 1725, John Peter Zenger formed a part- 
nership with William Bradford, but in the 
following year he set up shop for himself on 
Smith Street. Eight years later, he moved to 
Broad Street. The first arithmetic text 
printed in the colony, Peter Venema’s Arith- 
metica, was brought out by printer Zenger 
in 1730. 

In 1733, he became editor and publisher of 
the New York Weekly Journal, set up by him 
and some prominent New Yorkers. The 
Weekly Journal, unlike Bradford’s Gazette, 
was highly critical of the then Gov. William 
Cosby’s administration. 

One of the articles asserted in general 
terms that the liberties and properties of the 
people of New York were in danger, Gover- 
nor Cosby, in 1734, had Zenger arrested and 
imprisoned for 9 months for criminal libel. 

The court proceedings were conducted 
with the greatest unfairness and Zenger's 
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attorneys were expelled from the bar. His 
ever-faithful wife, Anna, ran the journal 
during his stay in jail. 

Brought to trial in 1735, John Peter Zenger 
was ably defended by a famous lawyer, An- 
drew Hamilton. He demanded: “Shall not 
the oppressed have the right to complain? 
Shall the press be silenced that evil govern- 
ment may have their way?“ “Not guilty,” 
said the jury. 

This was the first successful assertion of 
the liberty of the press at a time when 
thought and speech were severely restricted, 
It led the future Founding Fathers to the 
free press guaranty in our first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which became effective on December 15, 1791. 

In 1737, John Peter Zenger became public 
printer for the colony of New York and 1 
year later of the colony of New Jersey. He 
remained the editor of the Weekly Journal 
until his death in 1746. 

This legal case is a landmark in the history 
of the freedom of the press in this country. 
Today this great historic event is depicted 
with murals, dioramas, historical documents, 
and exhibits in the John Peter Zenger Me- 
morial (started in 1953), on the second floor 
of the Federal Hall Memorial, in the old 
Subtreasury Bullding at the corner of Wall 
and Nassau Streets, on the site of Zenger's 
jail, 

“Zenger the Printer—his work is done; 

Soft be his slumber. Through storm and 
stress 
Guard we the prize of the fight he won— 
Bulwark of freedom a fearless press.“ 
Arthur Guiterman, 

East Siders and Americans everywhere sa- 
lute the memory of that courageous pioneer 
publisher, John Peter Zenger, and his wife, 
Anna, who led a crusade for freedom of the 


Press. 


Jamestown’s 350th Anniversary Recalls 
Aid to Colony by Polish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert the following article from the 
Polish American of July 25, 1957, which 
recalls the aid given to the young colony 
of Jamestown by Polish artisans: 
JAMESTOWN’S 350TH ANNIVERSARY 

Alp To COLONY BY POLISH 
(By Thomas E. Kissling) 

First factory in United States, 1608: Fes- 
tivities at Jamestown, Va, commemorating 
the 350th anniversary of the founding of the 
Ist permanent English settlement there in 
1607 recall the fact that artisans from Cath- 
olic Poland operated a glassworks there in 
1608, the first factory in America. During 
the year's festival celebration, members of 
the American Flint Glassworkers Union, 
dressed in costumes of 17th century crafts- 
men, will demonstrate how the glass was 
made. 

Jamestown, Va.: The arrival in Virginia of 
artisans in 1608 from Catholic Poland saved 
from failure the first permanent English 
settlement in America, 

This is the testimony of the leader of the 
colonists, Capt. John Smith, recorded in a 
book published in London in 1630, The True 
Travels, Adventures, and Observations of 
Capt. John Smith. 


RECALLS 


1937 


The colony was founded at Jamestown in 
1607, by the Virginia Company of London, 
chartered by James I, and financed in part 
by lotteries. It was hoped that the colonists 
would soon be sending back to England im- 
ports badly meeded for her industries. 

However, the “gentlemen adventurers” 
who accompanied Captain Smith on the first 
voyage were more interested in searching for 
gold. They proved unequal to the tough job 
of chopping out wilderness, and fighting off 
the Indians. With food and other supplies 
dwindling, Smith besought his backers in 
London to send him some carpenters, black- 
smiths, masons, and other artisans. 

Arriving with the second supply, aboard 
the 40-ton ship God Speed, in October 1668, 
were “eight Dutchmen and Poles,” some of 
whom were glassmakers and carpenters, re- 
eruited by the London Co, in Germany and 
Poland. 

The Poles, the first to come to America, 
Were engaged as artisans and instructors in 
the manufacture of glass, pitch, tar, soap 
ashes, and other products. 

They immediately set to work and within 
3 weeks had a roaring fire going under a glass 
furnace, This was the first factory in Amer- 
ica. Within a short time samples of their 
work, presumably the green glass bottles 
and vases of that period, were sent back to 
England. These were the first “Made. in 
America“ items shipped abroad. 

Due to famine, pestilence, and attacks by 
the Indians, the first glass house was soon 
abandoned, A second attempt to make glass 
in the colony began in late 1621 and 1622, 
this time with Italian artisans. However, 
it met with a similar fate and for like 
reasons. 

The exact location of the original factory 
Was discovered in 1931 by the late Jesse 
Dimmick, owner of the land known for cen- 
turies as Glass-House Point.” 

However, it was not until 1948 and 1949 
that archacologists from the National Park 
Service researched, explored, and excavated 
the site of the factory. They found the re- 
mains of the furnaces, crucible, and pot frag- 
ments and melted and marked pieces of 
glass. 

These discoveries, plus study and research 
in England, enabled the experts to recon- 
struct the 17th-century glasshouse at a cost 
of $100,000, the joint project of the James- 
town Glasshouse Foundation, Inc., and the 
National Park Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

During the Jamestown 350th Anniversary 
Festival, April 1-December 1, thts year, glass 
is again manufactured here. The demon- 
strators, dressed in costumes of the 17th 
century, are members of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union, who also contributed 
generously to financing the project. 

Some of the Poles were also engaged in the 
early years in the manufacture of clapboards 
and other wood products, which were shipped 
back to England. Others served as soldiers. 

In 1609 it was recorded that when the 
Indians set an ambush to kill Captain Smith, 
the Poles saved his life and captured an In- 
dian chief. Mention is also made of Robert, 
a Polonian” who in 1616 during Governor 
Yeardley's administration 
himself against the Indians. 

There is no mention in the records of the 
Virginia Company that these first Poles to 
come to America took the cath of supremacy 
and allegiance to the King and Church of 
England, which called for repudiation of 
the Pope and See, of Rome. 

Skilled craftsmen and artisans were 80 
badly needed and so difficult to recruit it is 
doubtful that they were required to take 
the oath usually administered to the colon- 
ists. It is not disclosed in the official rec- 
ords of the colony that those among them 
who were Catholic remained Catholic or 
had their spiritual needs provided for. 


distinguished- 
) 
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Imbued with a capacity for hard work, 
the Poles also had a flaming love for free- 
dom. It was they who struck the first blow 
for civil liberty in America, In 1619 when 
a limited autonomy was introduced into the 
colony, the first legislative assembly on the 
American continent met at Jamestown. The 
Poles, along with some others, were denied 
the right to vote because they were inden- 
tured for the cost of their voyage. 

They were so indignant that they refused 
to work in the glasshouse until they were 
enfranchised. And thus began the first 
strike in the history of the United States. 

The matter was of such importance that 
Governor Yeardley reported it to the Coun- 
cil in London. A manuscript in the Library 
of Congress shows that the Poles won the 
strike for their political rights. Under date 
of July 3, 1619, the Court Book of the Vir- 
ginia. Company of London (vol. I, p. 32) 
records that the “Polonias resident in Vir- 
gina“ are now “enfranchised and made as 
free as any inhabitant there whatsoever.” 
And this was their victory for equal suffrage 
in America. 


Statesmanship in the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Idaho Daily States- 
man dated July 26, 1957. With refer- 
ence to recent activities in Congress this 
editorial speaks for itself: 

THAT POWERFUL MINORITY 


One thing about the Republican minority 
in Congress. It is able to do the impos- 
sible—outvote the majority held by the 
Democrats. This was true again Wednes- 
day when the House Reclamation Commit- 
tee voted down the Helis Canyon bill once 
more. 

This committee, as every person in the 
Nation understands perfectly well, has a 
Democratic majority. So does every other 
committee in Congress. The Democrats are 
in control of the Senate and the House. 
Therefore they control every committee, 
Every committee chairman is a Democrat. 

Yet the Republican minority in the House 
Reclamation Committee can outvote the 
majority Democrats, 

How come? 

Well, it just happens that the House Rec- 
lamation Committee has a couple of Demo- 
crats on its rolls who are in favor of free 
enterprise and opposed to Federal adventures 
into the field of private business, They have 
not been taken over by the NEUBERGER, 
Morse, Prost crusade to socialize the West. 
Nor do they want their constituents paying 
part of low-rated power bills in Oregon and 
Washington. Apparently they favor Oregon 
and Washington paying their own way. 

A hollow mockery, in view of the commit- 
tee’s vote, is the comment of Senator NEU- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, whose quoted 
statement is that, “In the years to come it 
should never be forgotten that the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Republican 
Party must shoulder the major blame for 
this betrayal of the public interest.” 

The Statesman salutes a couple of stran- 
gers to Idaho: Representative SHUFORD, of 
North Carolina, and Representative HALEY, 
of Florida, We congratulate them for put- 
ting principle ahead of politics, and for their 
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good courage in face of party pressure, We 
believe Idaho owes them a great debt of 
gratitude, and we hope Representative Bunce 
supports them at every opportunity when 
they have legislative matters of interest to 
their home States. 

All that is saving this Nation from com- 
plete ruin at the hands of the do-gooders 
and the planners are men of the qualifica- 
tions and competence evidenced by Repre- 
sentatives SHurorp and Haex. They aid in 
saving the Democratic Party from its own 
internal decay. 

When Senators NEUBERGER and Morse now 
blame the Republicans for biocking the Hells 
Canyon legisiation in the House, they will 
also be blaming two Representatives of their 
own Democratic identification. Only these 
men are Democrats in the established tradi- 
tions. By their presence in the House they 
honor not only their home States but the 
Nation as well, 


The McGougan Family of Hoke County, 
N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the News-Journal of Rae- 
ford, N. C., July 25, 1957, on the McGou- 
gan family of Hoke County, N. C., which 
was recently named 1 of North Caro- 
lina’s 6 “Master Farm Families.” 

Iam proud to call attention to the out- 
standing accomplishments of the 
McGougan family, residents of my con- 
gressional district. 

The article follows: 

J. M. McGoucans NAMED ONE or NORTH CARO- 
LINA “MASTER FARM FAMILIES” 

The J. M. McGougan family of Lumber 
Bridge, Route 1, in the extreme southeastern 
section of Hoke County, have been chosen 
1 of North Carolina's 6 “Master Farm 
Families” by the ve Farmer maga- 
gine and the North Carolina Agricultural 
Extension Service, it was announced this 
week. 

The families are selécted from North Caro- 
lina once in every 4 years, with families be- 
ing mamed from Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Maryland the other years. 

The McGougan family consists of Mr. 
McGougan, widely known as Sam, Mrs. 
McGougan, the former Ada Chason of the 
same section, son, James D., known as 
Jimmy, who farms in partnership with his 
father, and Sam's sister, Miss Vera McGou- 
gan. Their daughter, Bennie, is Mrs. John 
S. Gardner of Lumberton. 

The McGougans qualify in almost every 
possible way for the selection on the basis 
of notable efforts in developing a success- 
ful home and farm and for taking an active 
part in community improvements. 

Sam, a graduate of State College in 1924, 
and Jimmy, a graduate in 1953, work together 
in many activities to make theirs the bal- 
anced and successful operation it must be to 
be so recognized. They take advantage of 
all possible help offered by the extension 
service and other Government agencies, and 
all their modern farming operations show 
the progressive and thorough nature of their 
training. 
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The McGougan farm is about 500 acres, 
although they operate considerably more in 
Robeson County of family land, Most un- 
usual thing about their farm operation is 
that they do not grow tobacco. Sam says 
they have a small allotment he got with some 
land, but that this is in the soil bank, 
although he does generally believe in the 
principle of the soil bank. He says he 
hasn't farmed any tobacco since he was in 
his teens. 

The farm is mostly open and thelr opera- 
tion is completely mechanized, with the ex- 
ception of cottonpicking. They have no 
sharecroppers, hiring most of their farm 
work from two families who live on the 

lace, 

A model of diversification, outstanding ac- 
tivities on the farm are hard to choose, there 
are so many that would be outstanding most 
places. The biggest operation is the pro- 
duction of certified small grain seed oats, 
wheat, barley, and soybeans, with produc- 
tion running to 5,000 bushels. In addition, 
the McGougans sell another 10,000 bushels 
of uncertified seed, which also has a fine 
reputation among growers. 

The flock of 500 pullets which will be lay- 
ers before long are one of Jimmy’s projects, 
according to Mr. McGougan. There's also a 
herd of 60 Black Angus cattle, known as a 
cow and calf herd, where the calves are sold 
to feeders. These are wintered on roughage 
and don't have the high protein diet that 
would be necessary for dairy or beef herds. 
Sam says he seldom feeds them out for beef 
except an occasional one for home consump- 
tion. 

In addition there is a herd of purebred 
Hampshire hogs which produce from 150 to 
200 pigs for slaughter and breeding stock 
each year. 

“Everything we grow is purebred,” Mr. Mc- 
Gougan says. “We use registered boars and 
bulls, and certified foundation seed for our 


One of the most attractive features of the 
farm to a nonfarmer is the lovely, com- 
fortable and tastefully furnished home in 
which all modern conveniences, including 
some air conditioning, are perfectly blended 
with traditional and spacious comfort. 

Another high-ranking attraction is the 
lovely pond which Sam and Jimmy have bullt 
with their fellow clansman, Johnny Mc- 
Gougan, on some lowland along the bound- 
ary between their farms. The pond is a large 
one as farm ponds go, and is beautifully laid 
out. They have a nice pier, and have graded 
the banks and covered a beach with sand 
for bathing. They are planning construction 
of a complete recreation site at the pond with 
a tennis court and other game facilities, 
bathhouse and cabin. 

Family ownership of the property goes 
back beyond memory and there's an old 
family cemetery (no longer used) where 
tombstones indicate that the last funeral 
was 140 years ago. Dates on the older stones 
are indistinguishable. 

J. M. McGougan is the son of John D. and 
the grandson of Duncan B. McGougan. He 
is a deacon of the Lumber Bridge Baptist 
Church, is church treasurer and is teacher 


of the men’s Sunday school class. He was. 


Hoke County chairman of the old agricul- 
tural adjustment administration for 10 
years, and was first secretary of the Hoke 
County Farm Bureau, Mrs. McGougan is an 
active member and former officer of the WMU 
at the church. 

Jim got his ROTC commission at State 
College and served most of his 2 years in 
the Army in Germany as a battery executive 
officer in the field artillery, He organized 
and is the first commander of the medical 
detachment of the 130th Tank Battalion of 
the North Carolina National Guard in Red 
Springs. 
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Turkey and the Soviets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is no more important area in 
the free world today than Turkey. It 
is the anchor in our line of defense in 
the Middle East. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Near 
East and Africa of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I should like to bring 
to your attention an important new book 
entitled “Turkism and the Soviets,” by 
Col. Charles W. Hostler, United States 
Air Force—New York, Frederick Prae- 
ger, 1957. This brilliant study makes 
available for the first time in any west- 
ern language an analysis of the approxi- 
mately 54 million Turkish-speaking 
peoples of the world. It is an outstand- 
ing and original contribution to the 
contemporary history of the strategically 
important and little-known peoples who 
occupy the “soft underbelly” of the 
Soviet Union. 

This is one of the great ‘‘submerged” 
nations of the world—with about 20 
million Turkish-speaking peoples living 
in the Turkish Republic, about 22 mil- 
lion in the U. S. S. R., and the rest in 
Iran, Chinese Turkestan, and Afghan- 
istan. 

This enormous area is divided by the 
Soviet southern Iron Curtain. On the 
one side is the Turkish Republic, mili- 
tary strong; and a firm ally of the West. 
On the other side the Turkish-speaking 
peoples occupy Soviet areas rich in oil 
including the Baku region and the Emba 
oilfields of the Kazakh S.8.R. If these 
vast Soviet-Turkish areas were “splin- 
tered away” it would be a major disaster 
for the Soviets, and an important victory 
for the West. 

The role of the Turkish people is ex- 
amined in this book-as an issue inti- 
mately connected with the problem of 
the U. S. S. R. and communism, Two 
significant factors give this huge ethnic 
group great importance—its strategic 
position and the homogeneity and com- 
mon objectives of its peoples. 

The text includes an invaluable and 
heretofore unavailable Handbook of the 
Turks of the World. The result is a 
book of long-range reference and imme- 
diate political interest. As indicated by 
the table of contents—below—the cover- 
age of the book is comprehensive: 


I. Introduction. 

II. Handbook of the Turkish Peoples of 
the World: 

Origins and Physical Characteristics. 

Historical Sketch of the Turkish Peoples. 

The Turkish Peoples Now. 

The Ottoman or Anatolian Turks. 

The Caucasian Turks: Azerbaijanis in the 
Caucasus; Azerbaijanis in Persia; Other 
(Non-Azerbaijan) Turkish Tribes in Cau- 
casus. 

Turks of the Volga-Ural Area: Kazan Ta- 
tars (Turks); the Chuvashes; the Bashkirs. 
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The Crimean Turks, 

The Turks of Western or Russian Turke- 
stan; the Kazakhs; the Uzbeks; the Kara- 
Kalpaks; the Turkmens; the Kirghizes. 

The Siberian Turks: the Yakuts; the 
Turks of the Upper Altaian, Khakass, and 
Tuvinian Areas; Other Minor Turkish Tribes 
(Within the U. S. S. R.). 

The Turks of Central Asla Outside the 
U. S. S. R.: Sinklang Turks (Eastern or 
Chinese Turkestan); the Turks of Afghanis- 
tan; Turkish Tribes in Iran; Other Minor 
Turkish Groups. 

III. The Emergence and Development of 
Turkism. 

Beginnings of Turkism. 

3 Nationalism and the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

Pan Islamism. 

The Young Turks. 

Ziya Gokalp. 

Kemalist Turkey. 

IV. Pan-Turkism: 

Turkism and Pan-Turkism in Russia: Be- 
ginnings of the Movement: Mergani, Nasiri, 
and Felzkhani. 

Ismail Gaspirall. 

The Djadid Movement. 

Russlan Revolution of 1905. 

Pan-Turkism in the Ottoman Empire: 
Antecedents of the Movement; Role of West- 
ern Turkologists and Turkophiles; Pan- 
Turkists in Turkey: Yusuf Akcoraoglu. 

The First World War and Pan-Turkism, 
Enver Pasha. 

Pan-Turkism Between the World Wars: 
Promethean League; “Prometheus” and the 
Turks from the U. S. 5. R.; Pan-Turkism in 
the U. S. S. R.; Basmachi Movement; Na- 
tionalist Deviations’; Pan-Turkism in 
Turkey. 

World War II and After. 

Diplomatic Negotiations. 

Pan-Turkist Leaders and the German- 
Soviet War. 

Turks from U. S. S. R. in the German 
Armed Forces During World War II. 

Youth and the Mass Propaganda of Pan- 
Turkism. 

The Ebb of Pan-Turkism. 

Recurrence of Pan-Turkist Peeling. 

Pan-Turkism in Post-War Soviet Russia. 

V. Summary and Perspectives: 

An Estimate of the Current Status of 
Unity Among the Turks of the U. S. S. R. 

Pan-Turanism Versus Pan-Turkism. 

The Pan-Turkist Ideal. 


APPENDICES 

T. Observations on the Future of the 
Turkish World by Cafer Seydahmet Kirimer. 

II, Biographical Sketch of Cafer Seydah- 
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The authoritative Muslim World at- 
tests that— 

Turkism and the Soviets is a major con- 
tribution shedding new light on an obscure, 
yet important, subject. Based on Western, 
Turkish, and Slavic sources, the book gains 
from personal contacts of the author with 
pan-Turkish leaders and will become a basic 
reference work on that part of the world. 


I am pleased to see that the United 
States Information Agency intends to 
translate this important book into sev- 
eral languages for distribution abroad 
and will use it.for presentation in the 
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English language to key foreign person- 
alities. 

The author, Colonel Hostler, is an out- 
standing military planner and observer 
who has had responsible assignments 
with the United States Government in 
Turkey, the Arab States, the Balkans, 
and Europe. He is also a distinguished 
writer, linguist, and scholar who has 
studied at the following universities: 
bachelor of arts, University of California 
at Los Angeles; law school, University of 
Bucharest, Rumania; master of arts in 
international relations, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; master of arts in Near Eastern 
studies, American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon; doctor of philosophy in politi- 
cal science, Georgetown University. 

In addition to his current military as- 
signment as a strategic planner in the 
Pentagon, Colonel Hostler is a profes- 
sional lecturer in international relations 
of the Middle East for the American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

I am pleased to recommend this book 
to the attention of all persons who rec- 
ognize the emerging importance of this 
part of the world and the significance 
of the enslavement of the Turkish- 
speaking peoples within the Communist 
empire, 


Legislation Proposing Revision of Federal 
Sentencing Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, 1957, I introduced 3 bills designed 
to improve Federal Sentencing Proce- 
dures, They were sent to me by the 
Bureau of Prisons of the Department 
of Justice. These bills, described more 
fully below, would, first, permit judges to 
waive present statutory requirements on 
parole eligibility; second, extend the 
Youth Corrections Act to persons of 25 
years of age and under; and third, pro- 
vide for a series of joint meetings or insti- 
tutes attended by judges and other Gov- 
ernment officials for the development of 
uniform standards in sentencing proce- 
dures. This legislation has been carefully 
considered and approved by the Advisory 
Corrections Council set up under section 
5002 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. This Council is composed of a 
United States circuit judge, two district 
court judges, a member designated by 
the Attorney General, the Chairman of 
the Board of Parole and its Youth Divi- 
sion, the Director of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons and the Chief of Probation of the 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. It is the duty of the 
Council to make recommendations to 
appropriate officials for the improve- 
ment of the administration of criminal 
justice, the integration of policies as to 
the disposition, treatment and correction 
of persons convicted of Federal offenses 
as to measures to promote the preven- 
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tion of crime and delinquency, and to 


Suggest appropriate studies in this field. ` 


There are 94 United States district 
courts and some 330 district judges, each 


of whom at one time or another has the 


duty of imposing sentences upon persons 
convicted of Federal offenses. It is but 
natural with this number of judges that 
there should be some variance in the 
performance of the sentencing duty. 
The sentencing judge must necessarily 
have considerable discretion relative to 
the use of probation and sentencing the 
defendant under the several methods 
which Congress has made available, but 
the wide disparities presently found in 
sentences raises many problems con- 
nected with the treatment of offenders, 
the even-handed administration of jus- 
tice and the control of crime. 

One of the bills which I have intro- 
duced would provide for a series of in- 
stitutes and joint councils under the 
auspices of the Judicial Conference— 
composed of the Chief Justice of the 
United States and the Chief Judge of 
each Federal court of appeals—for the 
study and formulation of standards for 
sentencing. The bill provides for the 
participation in these institutes and 
joint councils of district judges, United 
States attorneys, officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justices, criminologists, psychi- 
atrists, penologists and other experts. 
These conferences could result in the de- 
velopment of standards and of uniform- 
ity in sentencing procedures. 

Another bill would authorize the sen- 
tencing judge to fix the maximum re- 
lease date and also the time when a pris- 
oner would become eligible for parole 
provided the minimum date does not 
exceed one-third the maximum. The 
present statute, which is section 4202 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, pro- 
vides that a prisoner may not be eligible 
for parole until he has served one-third 
of the sentence imposed. This is a 
purely arbitrary limitation and does not 
take into consideration the varying re- 
sponses which individual prisoners make 
to the rehabilitation program carried on 
in our Federal penal and correctional 
institutions. It frequently happens that 
a prisoner is ready for release before 
the statutory minimum of eligibility is 
reached. The sentencing judge has the 
benefit of the presentence réport, is fa- 
miliar with local conditions, and any 
ageravating or mitigating circumstances 
involved. In cases where he believes the 
defendant might respond quickly to the 
rehabilitation program the proposed bill 
would give the judge the authority to 
fix an earlier eligibility date for re- 
lease. The prisoner would not be re- 
leased of course unless the Board of 
Parole felt that he met the other re- 
quirements of the statute. It would, 
however, obviate the need of keeping a 
prisoner after he has received the full 
benefit of the program. A prisoner kept 
beyond that time very often becomes dis- 
couraged and bitter, and when he is 
finally released the benefit of the pro- 
gram often has been lost. 

The other bill increases the maximum 
age of those who might be sentenced 
under the Youth Corrections Act from 
those under 22 to those under 26 years. 
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The Federal Youth Corrections Act was 
passed in 1950. This act set up a spe- 
cial procedure for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of defendants under the 
age of 22 years at the time of conviction. 
It is not mandatory that the court use 
the special procedure under this act, but 
the courts are taking increasing ad- 
vantage of it and its operation has been 
so successful that it is thought the courts 
should be given the discretion of using 
it in the case of young offenders who fall 
in a somewhat older group and who at 
the same time are promising prospects 
for rehabilitation. 

The present age group who might be 
sentenced under the Youth Corrections 
Act represents about 21 percent of the 
total commitments. Increasing the age 


limit to those who have not reached the 


age of 26 years would give the district 
courts the discretion to use it in approx- 
imately 39 percent of the total commit- 
ments. In this wider age group fall a 
great many young first offenders who 
are responsive to the special treatment 
provided in the Youth Corrections Act. 
In view of the success under the act with 
its present age limitation, it is felt that 
increasing the age limit will be fully 
justified and result in the salvage of a 
greater number of young offenders. 

These three bills are designed to bring 
about a greater degree of uniformity in 
sentencing standards, to permit the re- 
lease under supervision at an earlier date 
should a prisoner's response to the 
rehabilitation program justify it, and to 
broaden the field of the use of the spe- 
cial procedures provided in the Youth 
Corrections Act. . 

The bills would not impose any restric- 
tion upon the present jurisdiction of the 
sentencing courts, but would give the 
sentencing courts additional alterna- 
tives, make the sentencing procedure 
more flexible and provide machinery 
whereby time actually served for par- 
ticular offenses can be made to conform 
more consistently with the needs of the 
particular offender. They would also 
assure greater uniformity of sentencing 
and improve the administration of crim- 
inal justice without infringing in any 
way upon present prerogatives of the 
courts. 

Set out below is statistical data show- 
ing the wide disparity of sentencing 
among the courts throughout the United 
States with regard to offenses generally 
and for particular offenses. This data 
points up the need for uniformity in our 
sentencing and parole laws. 

As to-all offenders: 

Average Federal sentences for all of- 
fenses in 1956 showed wide variations— 
from 8.6 months, Vermont, to 43.7 
months, eastern Oklahoma, and 46.9 
months, northern Indiana. Nationwide 
average 28.9 months. 

Percent of convicted offenders ad- 
mitted to probation likewise vary 
widely—from 84.2 percent, New Hamp- 
shire, to 5.5 percent, Arizona. If local 
influences eliminated: from 61.6 per- 
cent, Massachusetts, to 8.5 percent, 
western Tennessee. 

As to particular offenders: 

Average sentence for motor vehicle 
theft—from 52.3 months, northern Okla- 
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homa, to 13.8 months, North Dakota. 
Nationwide average sentence 28.8 
months. 

Average sentence for liquor law viola- 
tions range from 3.5 months, Connecti- 
cut, to 54 months, Michigan, but taking 
districts with comparable number of con- 
victions, sentences vary from 7.7 months, 
eastern Kentucky, or 9.3, Alabama, -to 
19.7 months, eastern Virginia. Nation- 
wide average 12.0 months. 

Average sentences for same offense 
often varied greatly in immediately ad- 
joining districts: 

Automobile theft—middle Pennsyl- 
vania 44.8 months, 24 cases; western 
Pennsylvania 20.5 months, 39 cases; 
northern Indiana 41 months, 44 cases; 
northern Illinois 23 months, 34 cases; 
northern Oklahoma 52.3 months, 35 
cases; Kansas 25 months, 29 cases. 

: Liquor law violations— eastern South 

Carolina 17.2 months, 82 cases; western 
South Carolina 9.9 months, 64 casés; 
western Oklahoma 20 months, 22 cases; 
northern Oklahoma 8 months, 21 cases. 

Forgery—New Jersey 24.3 months, 27 
cases; eastern Pennsylvania 11.1 months, 
18 cases; eastern Missouri 23.3 months, 
36 cases; western Missouri 15.2 months, 
46 cases. 

Average sentences (fiscal year 1955 
figures) varied even more widely be- 
tween different judges: 

For auto transportation—Judge 
Campbell, northern Illinois, 8.9 months, 
8 cases; Judge Forman, New Jersey, 9.2 
months, 5 cases; Judge Vogel, North 
Dakota 9.6 months, 8 cases; Judge Tolin, 
southern California 46.6 months, 15 
cases; Judge Halbert, northern Cali- 
fornia 48.5 months, 11 cases; Judge 
Savage, northern Oklahoma 51.1 
months, 31 cases. 

Sentences vary for same offense be- 
tween different judges in same district: 

For auto transportation—northern 
California, Judge Murphy, 17.2 months; 
Judge Halbert, 48.5 months. Northern 
Illinois, Judge Campbell, 8.9 months; 
Judge Knoch, 27 months. 

Time actually served by Federal offen- 
ders for certain offenses longer than for 
persons convicted of same offense in 
State courts: 

Thus for auto theft—Federal offenders 
serve 19.3 months, State offenders serve 
17 months. 

For robbery—Federal offenders 108 
months, State offenders 33 months. 

Homicide, including murder—Federal 
offenders 200 months, State offenders 
97 months. 

Time actually served by Federal of- 
fenders for different offenses likewise 
varies widely thus: Burglary 32.8 months, 
embezzlement 9.1 months, counterfeit- 
ing 23.9 months, income tax 7.1 months, 
fraud (postal) 13.5 months, forgery 
(Government checks) 14.4 months. 

Case histories also show wide varia- 
tions in sentences for same offense where 
facts, motivation, previous record, and 
so forth, are substantially same. These 
disparities show most strikingly-in cases 
involving acquisitive crimes such as em- 
bezzlement, income tax, fraud, and 80 
forth, 

The object of introducing these bills 
at this time is to provide for wider dis- 
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tribution of the proposals which will 
give all interested parties an opportunity 
to study them before the convening of 
the next session of Congress. I am set- 
ting out the alternative approaches to 
the disparity of sentences problem. 
These are offered for study only. I do 
not pass upon their merits or demerits. 

Alternative approaches to the dispar- 
ity of sentences problem: 

First. Make sentences reviewable on 
appeal by the defendant. 

Second. Establish a sentencing tribu- 
nal as in California and originally pro- 
posed for the Federal system supple- 
mented by a diagnostic or classification 
center, 

The sentence prescribed by the tribu- 
nal to be within the statutory maximum, 
This plan can be varied by requiring 
tribunal to inform court of its decisions 
within a prescribed time and give the 
court power to change the sentence to 
any amount but require court to state 
reasons for change in writing. Thus 
final decision as to sentence would re- 
main in court. 

Third. Enact an indeterminate sen- 
tence law for all Federal offenders pro- 
viding that the minimum should in no 
case be more than one-third the maxi- 
mum. This would involve a reconsid- 
eration of all present statutory penalties 
which would probably be helpful and 
constructive. 

Fourth. Grant the executive branch 
as well as defendant right to ask for 
reconsideration of sentence at any time 
within 60 days after commitment. 

Fifth. Grant parole board authority 
to petition court to remit or reduce sen- 
tence at any time. 

Sixth. Make all prisoners eligible for 
parole at the expiration of 1 year. 

Seventh. Extend the Youth Correc- 
tions Act to include all offenders up to 
age 25 which would make the flexible 
sentencing provisions of that act avail- 
able to about 60 percent of all felony 
cases coming into Federal courts. 

Eighth. Require the Government to 
make a definite recommendation as to 
sentence in each case and make these 
recommendations conform to certain 
previously established criteria, Make 
probation officer’s presentence report 
available to United States attorney as 
well as court. When the court pro- 
nounces a sentence varying more than a 
certain fixed amount from sentence rec- 
ommended require the court to state its 
reasons in writing. Final sentence de- 
termination to remain nevertheless in 
the courts in all cases. 

A central clearing house for the Gov- 
ernment’s recommendation could be 
established. 

The court would be required to com- 
mit the offender to an institution for 
observation and diagnosis whenever this 
requested by the Government. In such 
cases reports in writing would be fur- 
nished by diagnostic clinic to court and 
United States attorney. 

Ninth. Establish an educational pro- 
gram on sentencing for all Federal court 
officials—judges, probation officers, 
United States attorneys, parole board 
members and correctional officers. The 
program to consist of a series of insti- 
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tutes conducted by a team or task force 
of carefully selected and respected 
judges, lawyers, psychiatrists, correc- 
tional officials, probation officers, et 
cetera. 

The institute to include talks, illustra- 
tive materials, case histories and forums 
directed to: 

Agreeing upon objectives, standards, 
and criteria for sentencing. 

Establishing the content of pre- 
sentence reports and standards for eval- 
uating these. x 

Determining the factors to be used in 
selecting cases for special study and ob- 
servation in prescribed diagnostic clinics, 

Orientation in methods used to deter- 
mine the importance of psychiatric, emo- 
tional and sociological factors involved 
in the crime and their importance in de- 
termining the potentialities of the of- 
fender. 

Evaluating the importance of various 
psychological testing methods. 

Discussing special sentencing problems 
involved in cases of treason, violation of 
public trust, subversion, abnormal sex 
behavior, indigency, the mentally and 
physically handicapped, habitual of- 
fenders, drug and alcohol addicts, et 
cetera. 

Tenth. Circulating regularly informa- 
tion to all court officials on sentences 
pronounced generally and in specific 
cases with occasional comment. 

Eleventh. Establish a permanent com- 
mittee of lawyers, judges, Members of 
Congress, et cetera, to report from time 
to time on Federal sentencing policies, 

The bills follow: 

House Joint Resolution 424 


Joint resolution to improve the administra- 
tion of justice by authorizing the estab- 
lishment of institutes and joint councils 
on sentencing for the development of ob- 
jectives, standards, procedures and policies 
to be followed in the sentencing of persons 
convicted of offenses against the United 
States 
Whereas there is now no agreement among 

Federal courts as to the objectives, stand- 

ards, and policies to be followed in sentenc- 

ing of Federal offenders which results in wide 
disparity in prison terms, fines, and the use 
of probation; and 

Whereas the rehabilitation of Federal pris- 
oners can be facilitated by the development 
of uniform standards and methods for de- 
termining the length of time required for 
their Institutional treatment; and 

Whereas a sharing of points of view with 
respect to factors to be taken into account 
in pronouncing sentences would improve 
the equal administration of Federal laws; 
and 

Whereas present policies with respect to 
inviting and considering the recommenda- 
tions of United States attorneys and other 

Federal officials as to sentences vary widely; 

and 
Whereas law enforcement generally, the 

prevention of crime, and respect for the 
judicial process can be promoted through 
wider agreement on sentencing policies: 

Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That chapter 15 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding the following section: 

“Sec. 334. Institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing: 

„(a) In the interest of uniformity in sen- 
tencing procedures, the Attorney General 
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shall from time to time submit recom- 
mendations to the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts 
for the consideration of the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States for the establish- 
ment of institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing for the study, discussion and 
formulation of the objectives, policies, stand- 
ards, and criteria for sentencing those con- 
victed of criminal offenses in the courts of 
the United States including but not limited 
to: (1) the development of standards for the 
content and utilization of presentence re- 
ports; (2) the establishment of factors to be 
used in selecting cases for special study and 
observation in prescribed diagnostic clinics; 
(3) the determination of the importance 
of psychiatric, emotional, and sociological 
factors involved in the crime and their value 
in diagnosing the potentialities of the of- 
fender; (4) the evaluation of various psy- 
chological testing methods; (5) the discus- 
sion of special sentencing problems involved 
in unusual cases such as treason, violation 
of public trust, subversion, abnormal sex be- 
havior, indigency, the mentally and phy- 
sically handicapped, habitual offenders, and 
drug and alcohol addicts; and (6) the 
formulation of such principles and criteria 
for sentencing as will assist in promoting the 
equal administration of the criminal laws of 
the United States. 

“(b) Upon approval by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the time, place, participants, 
agenda and other arrangements for such 

“institutes and joint councils, the chief judge 
of each United States courts of appeals is 
authorized in invite the attendance of dis- 
trict Judges at said meetings for such time 
and under such conditions as he thinks 
proper and as will not unduly delay the work 
of the courts. 

“(c) The Attorney General is also author- 
ized to select and direct the attendance at 
such institutes and meetings appropriate 
United States attorneys and other officials of 
the Department of Justice and may also 
invite other interested Federal officers to 
participate. He may also invite specialists 
in sentencing methods, criminologists, psy- 
chlatrists, penologists, and other experts to 
attend the meetings and participate in its 
proceedings. 

“(d) The expenses of United States judges 
shall be paid from applicable appropriations 
for the administration of United States 
courts. The expenses connected with the 
preparation of the plans and agenda for the 
conference and for the travel and other ex- 
penses incident to the attendance of officials 
and other participants invited by the At- 
torney General shall be paid from applicable 
appropriations of the Department of Jus- 
tice.” ; 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 15 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting before section 331 the following 
item: 

"334. Institutes and joint councils on sen- 
tencing.” 


— 


House Joint Resolution 425 


Joint resolution to authorize the court in 
sentencing a prisoner to fix an earlier date 
when the prisoner shall become eligible 
for parole or to except such prisoner from 
the statutory limitation as to eligibility 
for parole when in the judgment of the 
court it might reasonably be expected to 
facilitate the rehabilitation of the prisoner 
Whereas experience in the operation of the 

of the Bureau of Prisons for the 
rehabilitation of prisoners committed to the 
custody of the Attorney General has shown 
that many of such prisoners have received 
maximum benefits from such program prior 
to the time provided by statute when they 
may be paroled, and that there is reason- 
able probability that such prisoners would 
live and remain at liberty without further 
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violating the laws, and that their release on 
parole would not be incompatible with the 
welfare of society; and 

Whereas respect for the administration of 
the criminal laws of the United States and 
the protection of the public can be promoted 
by the fair and consistent sentencing of per- 
sons convicted of offenses against the United 
States punishable by imprisonment for more 
than 1 year; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the general 
welfare to provide procedures and methods 
for fixing terms of imprisonment for con- 
victed felons that will deter others from 
similar acts, promote, wherever possible, the 
correction and rehabilitation of the offender, 
and safeguard the convicted person against 
excessive disproportionate or arbitrary pun- 
ishment; and ` 

Whereas the wide geographical distribu- 
tion of the United States courts, the breadth 
of thelr jurisdiction, the complexity of the 
legal, scientific, and. behavior problems with 
which they are confronted, and the speedy 
and equitable disposition of the business of 
the courts require that there be established 
special facilities and procedures for deter- 
mining terms to be served by persons con- 
victed of offenses punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than 1 year: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That chapter 311 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing section: 

“§ 4208. Fixing eligibility for parole at time 
of sentencing. 

“(a) Upon entering a judgment of convic- 
tion, except where the death penalty is man- 
datory, if the court having jurisdiction to 
impose sentence is of the opinion that the 
ends of justice and best interest of the pub- 
lic require that the defendant be sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 year, 
the court may designate in the sentence im- 
posed a time when the prisoner may become 
eligible for parole, which time may not ex- 
ceed the limitations now provided in section 
4202 of this title, or the court may designate 
in such sentence that those provisions in the 
said section prescribing a minimum term of 
service before a prisoner becomes eligible for 
parole shall be inapplicable, In either event 
the prisoner may become eligible for release 
at the time fixed in the sentence or, if no 
such time is fixed, the prisoner may be re- 
leased at such time as the Board may deter- 
mine. The Board may reconsider its action 
at any time in fixing either the parole eligi- 
bility date or the date of discharge on parole. 

“(b) Upon commitment of a prisoner sen- 
tenced under provisions of subsection (a), 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons shall, 
under such regulations as the Attorney Gen- 
eral may prescribe, cause a complete study 
to be made of the prisoner including a men- 
tal and physical examination to ascertain 
his personal traits, his capabilities, pertinent 
circumstances of his school and family life, 
any previous delinquency or criminal experi- 
ence, and any mental or physical defect or 
other factor contributing to his delinquency. 
In the absence of exceptional circumstances, 
such studies shall be completed within a 
period of 60 days and shali be furnished by 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons to the 
Board of Parole together with any recom- 
mendation he believes would be helpful in 
determining the disposition of the prisoner. 
The Board of Parole may make such other 
investigation as it may deem necessary. 

“It shall be the duty of the various pro- 
bation officers and other Government bu- 
reaus and agencies to furnish the Board of 
Parole information concerning the prisoner 


and, whenever not incompatible with the 


public interest, their views and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the disposition of his 


case. 
„(e) Under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, the Board of Parole may 
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discharge a paroled prisoner from further 
supervision and at any time before the ex- 
piration of the maximum sentence imposed 
may unconditionally discharge such parolee, 
which unconditional discharge shall auto- 
matically set aside the conviction and the 
Board shall issue to such parolee a certifi- 
cate to that effect. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall limit 
or affect the power of any district court to 
suspend the imposition or execution of any 
sentence and place the offender on proba- 
tion or be construed in any wise to amend, 
repeal, or affect the provisions of chapter 
231 of this title relative to probation; the 
provisions of chapter 403 of this title (the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act) or the 
provisions of chapter 402 of this title (the 
Youth Corrections Act). 

„(e) Except as to the provisions of sub- 
section (c) hereof, this section shall not 
apply to any offense committed before its 
enactment. 

1) This section shall apply in the conti- 
nental United States other than the District 
of Columbia and Alaska.” 

Src. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 311 
of title 18 is amended by inserting before 
section 4201 the following item: 

“4208. Fixing eligibility for parole at time 
of sentencing.” 


H. R. 8923 
A bill to amend the definition of a youth 
offender under the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act to include persons under the age 
of 26 years at the time of conviction 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5006 (e) of the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act (18 U. S. C. 5006 (e)), is amended by 
striking out “22 years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “26 years.” 


At the Grave of Henry Bacon, the Archi- 
tect of the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 


- series of articles on Visits to American 


Cities, by Kathleen Hargrave Frantz and 
Harry W. Frantz, I liked particularly 
the article reprinted from the Mulberry 
(Ind.) Reporter of September 17, 1956, 
entitled “At the Grave of Henry Bacon.” 

Henry Bacon was the archiect of Lin- 
coln Memorial in Washington, D. C., who 
has created not only a monument, but a 
significant keystone in*our American 
patriotic tradition. i 

I am submitting this article for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp as accurate coverage 
of an historic development in our 
capital city of Washintgon, D. C., which 
I am sure that many teachers and stu- 
dents will be glad to have in the future 
for reference: : 
AT THE GRAVE OF HENRY BACON, THE ARCHITECT 

OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON 

i SEPTEMBER 17, 1956. 

Millions of tourists in every year gaze at 

the splendid Lincoln Memorial, but few 
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would know even the name of the architect 
who gave it birth and form. 

The monument by the Potomac River has 
been called a perfect Greek tribute to a per- 
fect Gothic soul. Its harmonious form has 
become deeply embedded in the imagination 
of the American people. But Henry Bacon, 
who made the blueprints of its original de- 
sign may be remembered only among archi- 
tects and historians. y 

Last summer during a vacation we visited 
at Oakdale Cemetery in Wilmington, N. C., to 
pay our respects to relatives buried there. 
What was our surprise to find nearby the lot 
of the Bacon family. 

In this lot is a stone less than 5 feet high, 
engraved with a pattern of honeysuckles at 
the top. The inscription reads: “Henry Ba- 
con, 1866-1924, the architect of the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington.” 

A small footstone is marked “H. B.“ At 
right (facing the tomb) grew a Virginia 
creeper vine, recognized by its five-petaled 
leaves. Back of the gravestone is boxwood, 
and not far away are gardenia bushes and a 
water oak tree. 

From later research we learned that the 
gravestone was designed by a brother of 
Henry Bacon, and that the decorative pattern 
was suggested by honeysuckle beds that the 
architect had admired in Egypt. 

On the same lot is a family monument 
about 9 feet high with the following inscrip- 
tions > 

“Henry Bacon, August 17, 1822; April 12, 
1891. (He was the father of the architect 
and a United States engineer, renowned for 
construction work in the Cape Fear River 
near Wilmington.) 

“Elizabeth Kelton, wife of Henry Bacon, 
October 26, 1831; May 21, 1912, (She was 
the architect's mother.) 

“George Fisher Bacon, August 23, 1862; 
October 22, 1884. 

“Henry Bacon, November 28, 1866; February 
16, 1924, 

“James Hayward Bacon, December 30, 1859; 
June 4, 1924." 

Our visit to Henry Bacon's grave kindled 
an interest in his career, and upon return to 
Washington we collected some biographical 
information, 

Bacon was born at Watseka, II., on No- 
vember 28, 1866; and died in New York City 
on February 11, 1924. 

His father, a civil engineer, was employed 
in the early development of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. In later years he settled 
in Wilmington, N. C., where he was a Gov- 
ernment engineer in charge of improvements 
in the Cape Fear River. 

The young Henry Bacon attended school 
in Wilmington, and at the age of 15 went 
to Boston to enter the Chauncy Hall School. 
He also attended the University of Illinois 
for 1 year. 

His architectural studies began in a Bos- 
ton office, and later he joined the firm of 
McKim, Mead & White in New York. 

In 1899 he won a traveling scholarship 
for architectural students, which enabled 
him to travel and study 2 years in Europe. 
After his return to the United States he 
worked on designs for some of the buildings 
at the Chicago World's Fair. 

He married Laura Calvert on April 27, 
1893, 

In 1897 he formed a partnership with 
James Brite, of New York. The firm soon 
won the competition for design of the Jersey 
City Public Library. The partnership was 
dissolved in 1902, after which Bacon prac- 
ticed architecture in his own name until his 
death, He was an intense student of Greek 
architecture, which profoundly influenced 
his classical design for the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, The latter is substantially in form of 
a Greek temple, modified to open at the side 
rather than the end. 

Bacon was engaged in 1911 to prepare de- 
signs for the site of Lincoln Memorial in 
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Potomac Park at Washington. The Lincoln 
Memorial Commission on February 3, 1912, 
adopted the site which he chose in pref- 
erence to alternative proposals for construc- 
tion on grounds of the Soldiers’ Home or at 
i6th Street and Florida Avenue. 

On April 16, 1912, the Commission chose 
Bacon as architect for the Lincoln Memorial, 
and instructed him to prepare the final de- 
sign. The Secretary of War entered a con- 
tract with him on June 27, 1913. 

The foundation was begun in 1912, and 
the monument itself was 10 years under con- 
struction. On May 30, 1922, at the dedica- 
tion, Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
said that it was “a shrine where all can 
worship.” 

The cost of the memorial was reported as 
$2,949,000. 

Bacon wrote an article for the press at 
time of the dedication in which he explained 
the concept of his design. 

“From the beginning of my study,” he 
wrote, “I believed this memorial should be 
composed of four features—a statute of the 
man, a memorial of his Gettysburg speech, 
a memorial of his second inau address, 
and a symbol of the Union of the United 
States, which he (Lincoln) stated, it was his 
paramount object to save. 

“Each feature is related to the others by 
means of its design and position and each 
is so arranged that it becomes an integral 
part of the whole in order to attain a unity 
and simplicity in the appearance of the 
monument.” 

In a national and public sense, the Lin- 
coln Memorial has been even more success- 
ful than its sponsors and the architect him- 
self might have anticipated. To the mil- 
lions who behold it, the monument inspires 
a deeper patriotic sentiment, a new feeling 
for classical forms, and a keener awareness 
of great human achievement. In Washing- 
ton, only the United States Capitol attracts 
more pilgrims, 


Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, Ex-Congressman, 
Does Yeoman Service for the Middle 


Aged and Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article entitled 
“All Washed Up At 45?” which appeared 
in Democrat-Chronicle of Rochester, 
N. Y., Sunday, July 21, 1957: 

ALL WAsHED Up at 45?—Prosecr Srexs To 
RECLAIM SKILLED “TOO OLD” WORKERS 
(By Robin Turkel) 

“Sorry, too old.” 

It's getting to be the same old story for the 
worker over 45 who is out of employment. 
Jobs go begging while able and skilled people 
who need them wander the streets or 
clutter personnel offices. 

They wander in a circle. A circle has no 
beginning, no end. Finally they become 
burdens to relatives, friends, or the State. 

This is an industrialized society, an im- 


personal society that gets rid of last year's 


car because it is too old. To some in that 
society the impersonal attitude toward the 
older worker is “manpower waste.” 

Those who have been applying their 
thoughts to the subject came up last week 
with the conclusion that reemployment of 
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the older worker is a matter of education. 
It came from a small but influential group 
of Rochesterians. 

In an all-out effort to save tens of thou- 
sands of Monroe County workers from the 
scrap heap, the newly formed committee for 
the widening of the employment opportu- 
nities of older workers last week sent an 
urgent plea to 1,000 employers: 

“It’s good business to hire the older 
worker.“ 

The committee, headed by 77-year-old ex- 
Congressman Meyer Jacobstein, is an out- 
growth of Governor Harriman’s conference 
on problems of the aging, held at Albany in 
the fall of 1955. It is nonpartisan, nonpoliti- 
cal, nonpaid, 

‘Rochester was chosen as the pliot city 
for the program. If it works here, it will 
spread to other cities, other States. 

Rochester was picked, Governor Harriman 
said, because of its reputation for employer 
cooperation. This cooperation is being put 
to one of its toughest tests. 

Consider these facts supplied by the New 
York State Labor Department. 

One out of three persons in Monroe 
County is 45 or over. 

Thirty-eight out of 100 job seekers here 
are 45 or over, 

Rochester's proportion of 45 and older pop- 
ulation is fractionally higher than the State 
average, more than 6 percent over the na- 
tional. 

And these facts reported by the United 
States Department of Labor: 

Between 1900 and 1955, the total popula- 
tion doubled, the 45-64 age group tripled, 
and the over-65s quadrupled. 

As a Nation, our average age is about 35. 
Getting older all the time. 

Forty-five is not the only job cutoff age. 
In the finance, insurance, real estate, trans- 
portation, communications, and public utili- 
ties flelds, one-third of the job openings in 
each call for workers under 35. 

It was apparent to Jacobstein in the light 
of those and volumes of other equally grim 
figures that something had to be done—fast. 

He found eager committee recruits among 
sonre of the most prominent men in town. 
Men such as John Bigelow, personnel di- 
rector of the Delco Appliance Division of 
General Motors Corp.; Fred Brown, secretary 
of Central Trades and Labor Council; 
Swayne P. Goodenough, vice president of 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Co.; Lee McCanne, 
executive vice president of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce; Donald McCon- 
ville, assistant director of industrial rela- 
tions for Eastman Kodak Co.; Austin Tait, 
director of industrial relations for Strom- 
berg Carlson Division of General Dynamics 
Corp.; Assistant Industrial Commissioner 
George B. Kelly of the State Labor Depart- 
ment. And many others. 

“Our p. is one of education,” Jacob- 
stein said. We have to educate against the 
unthinking prejudice of employers who dis- 
criminate against the over-45 worker.” 

Jacobstein served as Denrocratic Congress- 
man from the 38th District from 1923-20 
and was at various times a bank president, 
economics professor, owner of Rochester 
Business Institute, and a newspaper pub- 
lisher. 

Here are Jacobstein's figures in favor of 
older workers: 

1. Work performance is better, says the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

2. Fewer accidents, a United States Labor 
Department survey shows, 

3. Absent less often, Government figures 
attest. 

4. Stay with employers longer, Bureau of 
Census figures prove. 

5. More reliable, the National Association 
of Manufacturers says. 

6. Tone up the work force, State Labor 
Department advises, 

* 
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But—says a pamphlet sent by the com- 
mittee to the 1,000 area employers—there’s 
an iron curtain of indifference standing be- 
tween industry and the older worker: 

1. An unthinking prejudice against the 
man or woman over 40. 

2. Foremen and supervisors who object to 
adding older workers to their groups. 

3. A mistaken belief older workers increase 
benefit costs. 

4. A fear small pensions to short service 
workers will cause unfavorable public reac- 
tion. 

5. A failure to recognize experience gained 
in other companies may be just as valuable 
us that gained in one's own company. 

Who is Meyer Jacobstein? 

Every time somebody puts the lid on Ja- 
cobstein, he pops up like a jack in the box, 

This slight, sprightly man of 77 has had 
more retirements than most people have had 
Jobs. 

Now he's come out of retirement to head 
a pilot project to employ more older workers. 

What makes him go? 

Essentially, he loves people. 

“It's more than that,” says a compatriot 
at the State labor department. “When 
Meyer walks into a room, his warm brown 
eyes light up the place and everybody gets 
a lift.” 

Bow-tied Meyer Jacobstein, alert, aggres- 
sive, and looking like a man 15 years younger, 
lives with his wife, the former Lena Lipsky, 
of Rochester, in a comfortable four-room 
apartment at 2052 Monroe Avenue, Brighton. 
They have 2 daughters and 8 grandchildren, 

Jacobstein hasn't lived there long. 

The last time he retired, in 1955, he moved 
back home after nearly 2 decades in Wash- 
ington, He was a researcher in economics 
and political science for the authoritative 
Brookings Institution and a research special- 
ist in the legislative reference service of the 
Library of Congress. 

As Who's Who will tell you, Jacobstein was 
the last publisher of the defunct Journal- 
American in Rochester. Before that he was 
president of the First National Bank here, 
directed Rochester Business Institute for 
many years and served as Democratic Con- 
gressman from the 38th District from 1923 
to 1929. 

There's more to this engaging man whose 
trademark is a book clutched under the right 
arm of his neat blue suit. 

Jacobstein was born in New York City, the 
son of a tailor who moved to Rochester soon 
after. Here, Jacobstein attended the old 
Rochester Free Academy and the University 
of Rochester. He went on to Columbia Uni- 
versity to earn his Ph. D. in economics, He 
was married in 1907. 

He taught economics at the University of 
North Dakota in 1909. He returned to Roch- 
ester in 1914 to become the first professor of 
economics at the University of Rochester. 

Later, he was a Federal arbitrator in the 
clothing industry here. 

His intense interest in people, jobs and 
more people gives Jacobstein a strong drive. 
At a recent meeting, a friend remarked that 
one of Jacobstein's trouser legs was rolled 
up 

"on, ” said Jacobstein, “I only had {inns to 
polish one shoe, because suddenly this plan 
occurred to me.“ 


Michigan Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
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to insert the following story from the 
Free Press of July 29, 1957, in which At- 
torney General Kavanagh, of Michigan, 
brings up some pertinent points about 
the critics of Governor Williams’ tax 
policies: 

Kavanacn Rips Tax Carrics—GOP DOUBLE- 

TALKS SMALL-BUSINESS Man 

Decarur:—Attorney General Thomas M. 
Kavanagh lashed back Sunday at Republican 
criticism of Governor Williams’ tax policies. 

Kavanagh, who will don the nonpartisan 
Tobes of a State supreme justice January 1, 
centered his fire on House Speaker George 
M. Van Peursem, Zeeland, Republican. 

“Republican leadership in the legislature 
is keeping 25,000 Michigan small-business 
men on the business activities tax roll,” 
Kavanagh told a picnic gathering of Van Bu- 
ren County Democrats. 

“The Republicans proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that what is good for General Motors 
is good for little business,” he added. 

Kavanagh lashed out at Van Peursem, who 
has been traveling around the State as a 
Republican spokesman against the Williams 
administration. 

“The speaker of the house, I understand, 
is getting $10,000 to go around making 
political speeches against the governor,” 
Kavanagh said. 

“For that kind of money, he ought to be 
able to do better than make filmsy excuses 
to ‘small-business men who have been sold 
out by the Republican Party. 

“One of the first things he ought to explain 
is his own vote in 1955 to increase the rate 
of the business activities tax—the same tax 
he now says is driving business out of 
Michigan.” 

“Governor Williams,” he added, “refused to 
sign this tax when it was adopted in 1953, 
because he knew it was grossly unfair to new 
business and small business.” 

Kavanagh disputed Van Peursem's claim 
that Wililams’ suggestion to exempt 25,000 
small businesses from the activities tax was 
“part of a package that included the ‘Willlarns 
corporation profits tax plan.” 

“Tax relief for small business could have 
been enacted without adopting the corpora- 
tion profit tax,” he said. 

“This business activities tax tends to dis- 
courage business from coming into Michigan 
because it requires a new enterprise to pay 
á heavy tax before it gets into profitable 
operation.” - 


, 


Milwaukee Junior Bar Association Named 
Outstanding Junior Bar in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the Milwaukee Junior Bar 
Association. On July 15, at the annual 
meeting of the Junior Bar Conference 
of the American Bar Association in New 
York, it was named the outstanding 
junior bar in the country for 1956-57. 

The following statement, issued at the 
time the award was made, summarizes 
its accomplishments: 

The Milwaukee Junior Bar Association was 
named the outstanding local junior bar in 
the country for 1956-57 by the Junior Bar 
Conference of the American Bar Association 
at its annual meeting in New York City July 
12-15, Thomas N. Tuttle was president dur- 
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ing the year and represented the association 
in New York. He also served as president of 
the Milwaukee Junior Bar Association Foun- 
dation, Inc., during the same period of time, 

The association, comprised of lawyers un- 
der 36 years of age who practice in the greater 
Milwaukee area, received the award of merit 
for “its exceptional activities not only in 
areas directly related to the practice of law 
but also in civic matters and public issues.” 

Among the activities which highlighted the 
association’s year were a $10,000 grant from 
the Fund for the Republic for local activi- 
ties designed to Increase community under- 
standing of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights and the organization of a tax- 
exempt foundation to administer the grant. 

The association also produced a weekly 
television show devoted to controversial na- 
tional, State, and local issues, which received 
awards from the American Heritage Founda- 
tion and the Milwaukee County Radio and 
Television Council. Persons such as former 
President Harry S. Truman, Vice President 
Nixon, Senator Estes Kefauver, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Senator Wayne Morse, 
and Governor Averell Harriman, of New York, 
Governor Vernon W. Thomson, and Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler appeared on the program. 

The association also celebrated its 20th 
anniversary with an address by former United 
States Senator Harry P. Cain, from the State 
of Washington, on the Federal loyalty- 
security program. In March, Boston attor- 
ney, Joseph N. Welch, spoke before 900 people 
representing civic groups in Milwaukee. 

The association conducted a thorough 
study of the censorship of motion pictures 
and literature in Milwaukee which resulted 
in the enactment of legislation. 

During the fall elections the association 
sponsored a series of television programs and 
luncheon meetings for the purposes of inter- 
rogating all candidates for congressional 
and major State offices. In addition, the 
group conducted normal bar activities. 

In his presentation to the annual meet- 
ing, and an accompanying several hundred 
page report, Tuttle concluded that these ac- 
tivities, we feel, reflect the philosophy of 
the Milwaukee Junior Bar Association. We 
do not confine ourselves to matters of pro- 
fessional interest only. Our aim is to dis- 

what we conceive to be the larger 
responsibility of lawyers in their community 
(whether local, State, or national): To be 
actively involved in the important issues of 
the times. 

Baltimore, Md., was runner-up for the 
award of merit and Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
ceived honorable mention. All the major. 
and many medium and small, cities in the 
country have junior bar associations. 


Higher Ai Fares 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Tulsa Tribune on Mon- 
ay, July 1, 1957, concerning airline 

ares: 


HIGHER Am Fares 


The airline business, one of the most prof- 
itable in America, has asked for a general 
fare increase. It claims that since 1942 air 
fares have remained steady while railroad 
fares have been increased 39 percent, bus 
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fares 25 percent, and the general consumer 
price index has risen 66 percent. 

Opponents of the increase point out that 
airlines have come from nowhere in the in- 
dustrial picture to a place of high eminence 
in only 15 years. Last year, for example, 
American Airlines was the 10th largest trans- 
portation system in America, with operating 
revenues of $291 million and net income of 
$20 million. 

Why, then, has C. R. Smith, president of 
American Airlines, requested not only a gen- 
eral fare increase, but a reduction of round- 
trip discounts and elimination of free stop- 
overs? Mr. Smith says he has to have more 
money in order to amortize new equipment. 

It is a good argument. The old DC-3 cost 
about $125,000. The Convair was purchased 
by most lines at $500,000 or aboye. The new 
four-engine planes carry price tags of above 
a million, and the coming jets will cost $5 
million apiece. In short, the industry is en- 
gaged in an equipment race, The traveling 
public expects all lines to have the latest and 
best. To fall behind is fatal, but to stay 
abreast is expensive. 

A good example is the proibem of TWA, 
which allowed itself to fall behind its com- 
petitors. It retained a number of DC-3's 
long after most of its transcontinental com- 
petitors had sold theirs. When it was finally 
forced into a heavy four-engine program 
TWA found itself paying higher prices than 
its competitors had paid for similar equip- 
ment a few years earlier, Last year, although 
TWA took in a whopping $240 million in 
revenue, it showed a net deficit of $2 million, 

Airline income is wonderful 8 Ata 

uipment might as well be gold plated. e 
ines have a case for a better-than-1942 fare 
structure. 


Atomic Power Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Atomic Power Milestone”- which ap- 
peared in the July 28, 1957, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

ATOMIC POwER MILESTONE 
A milestone of atomic electric power devel- 


- opment in the United States is coming closer. 


The roadblock to use of public as well as 
private effort in building and operating com- 
mercial-scale plants is on the way to being 
removed. Specifically, a start on a program 
of public atomic powerplant construction 
has been approved by the Senate-House Joint 
Subcommittee on Atomic Energy, and Dem- 
ocrats on the committee predict Admiral 
Strauss, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will accept it. Admiral Strauss 
has been the chief deterrent to a public 
power program so far. 

The $58 million which the bill provides 
compares with 8400 million in bills intro- 
duced by Senator Gore, of Tennessee, and 
Representative Hot mr. of California. That 
larger amount was calculated to build on the 
order of half a dozen plants. The smaller 
sum will hardly build more than one life-size 
plant. 

But it is a beginning, and the approach it 
opens up is potentially the most fruitful one 
at hand. The opening up has been long 
delayed in a sterile and needless controversy 
over ideologies of public versus private power. 


tough old Missourian, 
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This controversy has been produced by 
private-power extremists who would rather 
not have atomic energy developed any faster 
than it can be done by private companies 
alone. The end of that road could easily 
have been default of world atomic leader- 
ship, and private monopoly of atomic power. 
Start of a public power program will there- 
fore be of moment in more than one field of 
public policy. 

The joint subcommittee has succeeded in 
this same bill in prodding the AEC forward 
in two promising types of atomic powerplant 
design which the Commission has been neg- 
lecting. One is the gas-cooled reactor, the 
type the British chose for the world's first 
commercial-sized atomic powerplant at 
Calder Hall. The gas-cooled reactor pos- 
sesses the special advantage of using a Cool- 
ant which permits natural uranium to be 
employed as fuel. It is, therefore, of special 
significance to the undeveloped countries. 
They lack the electrical power and industrial 
plant to produce enriched uranium for fuel. 
They do not like the idea of being depend- 
ent upon other countries for their fuel sup- 
ply. Most of them have some natural ura- 
nium within their borders. That is why the 
gas-cooled natural-uranium reactor is the 
type in which the undeveloped countries, 
and even industrial France, are primarily 
interested. 

A second type of reactor which the Joint 
Committee proposes to press upon AEC is 
one using plutonium as fuel. This type is 
promising because plutonium is produced in 
all reactors using natural uranium. 

So much of a victory as has already been 
won is owing largely to the work of such 
knowledgeable and dedicated members of the 
Joint Committee as Senator ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico; Senator Gorr; Representative 
MerLvIN Paice, of East St. Louis; and Repre- 
sentative Holm. But most of all this 
breakthrough now in progress is due to a 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who used the congressional power 
of the purse to compel the high-handed 
Strauss to listen to Congress. 

The start the joint subcommittee has 
made, we hope, not only will be completed, 
but also will be followed by legislation to 
build stili more public plants—at least 
enough to take care of most of the AEC'’s 
own requirements—and to achieve full-scale 
development of other promising reactor 
types. 

Private enterprise is one of America's 
strong arms. Public enterprise is the other. 
It is good that, even though belatedly, our 
country seems finally on the way to putting 
both hands to the atomic wheel. 


Flight to Cities Troubles World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
every country in the world is now wit- 
nessing a flight from the farm to the city. 
We recognize that the days of the pure- 
ly rural economy are over, but we must 
not neglect the possibility of making 
rural life more satisfying. I have been 
sponsoring legislation to provide for 
rural industries which would offer part- 
time employment for farm families and 
a ready market for agricultural prod- 
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ucts. Such food and timber processing 
plants would increase the levels of in- 
come of the agricultural regions and gen- 
erally improve living conditions. At the 
very least, this would keep the flight to 
the city within manageable proportions 
until adequate facilities are available to 
handle the influx. There is also a good 
chance that improved rural opportuni- 
ties will enable many people who love 
farm life to remain out of the congested 
urban areas. Malvina Lindsay has writ- 
ten a thought-provoking article on this 
problem which should be studied by ev- 
eryone concerned about social progress 
in the 20th century. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include her article, as 
follows: 

FLIGHT To CITIES TROUBLES WorLp 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


Even aside from the atom bomb the world 
is having its troubles. It is getting too many 
people. Too many of them are descending 
on the cities. About halif the world’s chil- 
dren have no schools. Juvenile delinquency 
increases, Disease refuses to be conquered. 

All this has come out at the global stock- 
taking now going on in Geneva by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 

An incidental contribution to this dark 
picture was a portrayal by the Soviet Union 
delegate of the downtrodden masses of the 
United States. He was worried about the 
growing gap between millionaires and masses, 
and the increasing class inequality in this 
country. 

In the next breath he urged development 
of personal contacts and large-scale ex- 
change of experts between countries. This 
of course would permit Soviet visitors to the 
United States to see at first hand the vanish- 
ing middle class here turning the highways 
into rainbows of shiny, colored motorcars. 

They might also see other evidences of how 
since 1929 the United States has moved 60 
percent of the way toward an equality of 
income. - i 

However, the Economic and Social Council 
did not take up the plight of the American 
middle class, It had more serious problems, 
chief of which were how to keep production 
in step with population and how to keep 
more people down on the farm, at least until 
the cities were ready to receive them. 

While cities in the United States are losing 
population to thelr suburbs, rural popula- 
tions in less prosperous areas of the world 
are converging on cities in search of work 
and other opportunities to improve their 
substandard living. 

Yet generally neither they nor the cities 
are prepared for such meetings. The cities 
have not developed the industries, public 
utilities, housing, schools, social techniques 
to handle this influx of untrained people. 
Hence unemployment increases, ghettos de- 
velop, social problems, including disrupted 
families, and juvenile delinquency, result. 

Yet this trek to the cities is here to stay, 
Council delegates agreed. The purely rural 
economy is outdated. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the United Kingdom delegate, told the 
Council. The problem now is to keep the 
movement to urban centers from getting out 
of hand. If it can be slowed while urbaniza- 
tion is being developed, the social toll will 
be lessened. Chief means of doing this is to 
increase rural opportunities, as in the village 
development project of India. 

The toughest question the Economic and 
Social Council is facing is how living stand- 
ards in the world can be raised or even 
maintained in an exploding global popula- 
tion. This will require miraculous strides 
in production. 
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The Netherlands delegate, J. M. A, H. Luns, 
pointed out that the world’s population 
might be doubled by the year 2000, which 
meant that present levels of nutrition would 
be barely maintained. Thought might be 
given, he said, to a transfer of persons to 
underpopulated areas to insure improved 
food supplies. 

Back of the need for more food and better 
standards of living is the basic need of 
energy. Traditional sources of this are being 
depleted. The split atom holds much prom- 
ise but the Economic Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council feels that the 
search for energy should be further ex- 
tended, Wind and solar energy especially 
should be actively explored. Hence it has 
proposed that an international conference 
on this subject be called early in 1959. 

The social picture of the world that has 
emerged at the Geneva meeting is not bright. 
Civilized man, so-called, has held forth on 
the globe for possibly 5,000 years and has 
little to show for it in social progress. G. F. 
Davidson of Canada described the present 
social picture of the world as a dark and 
desolate road with only a tiny ray of light 
to give the traveler hope and spur him on 
to greater efforts. 

Yet the fact that men of many nations 
are willing to confront this picture and to 
recognize that it concerns them no matter 
where they live, holds promise that it will 
improve eventually. 


The Current Situation of Debt in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit an article from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star giving the current 
situation of debt in the United States in 
relation to the gross national income. 

The question of debt management is 
one about which the American people 
should be individually concerned as it 
is the debt of each citizen and taxpayer 
of the United States. 

The article follows: 

Dest Less BURDENSOME, BURGESS TELLS 

CONGRESS 

W. Randolph Burgess Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, told Congress today the na- 
tional debt is becoming somewhat less bur- 
densome. 

Mr. Burgess took the offensive against 
Democratic critics on the Senate Finance 
Committee with a 33-page prepared state- 
ment and a series of charts giving the ad- 
ministration's position on its debt manage- 
ment policies. 

He told the committee the national debt 
now is $251 less per capita than it was 10 
years ago. 

Further, he said that in 1946 the debt was 
one-third larger than national income, but 
that now it is only about three-fourths of 
national income. 

“In this way we are gradually growing up 
to the debt, so that even though the dollar 
amount of debt is not declining as much as 
we might wish, the debt still becomes some- 
what less burdensome,” he said. 

DEFENDS REFINANCING 

He termed the Government’s recent re- 

financing of $24 billion of the debt success- 
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ful. The refinancing was at interest rates 
of 4 percent, the highest paid by the Gov- 
ernment since 1933. 

Mr. Burgess conceded, however, that last 
week's big refinancing operation would add 
$250 million annually to interest charges 
on the national debt. 

The Under Secretary, soon to leave his 
Treasury post, has had special responsibility 
for debt policies in his 44% years in the Treas- 
ury. He is the second witness in the Sen- 
ate committee's broad inquiry into the Na- 
tion's financial condition. 

Several Democrats on the committee have 
sharply criticized the refinancing operation. 
They have said the 4-percent-interest rate 
offered would mean increased interest 
charges throughout the economy. 

However, Mr. told the committee 
the new seourities were priced closer to the 
pond market than any Treasury issue since 
1951. 


CALLS PLAN SUCCESSFUL 


He sald he believed his presentation showed 
the Treasury does not force rates up, as 
sometimes stated. 

“It has always been our policy,” he de- 
clared, “to sell our securities at the lowest 
interest rates at which the maturities of- 
fered can be sold,” 

In calling the big refinancing successful, 
Mr. Burgess explained that the cash turn- 
in on this refunding (preliminary figures) 
was the smallest percentage of publicly 
held maturities turned in for cash of any 
refinancing since March a year ago. 

He added that the Treasury also sold $2.5 
billion of the new 4-year notes, which he said 


helped keep the debt on a longer term 
basis. 


Mass Transit Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS +: 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
resolution has been introduced in the 
House this year, House Resolution 231, 
to create a select committee for the pur- 
pose of investigating existing and prob- 
able future mass transportation problems 
in the great urban centers of our country. 
This resolution seeks to achieve the goal 
of locking the barn door before the horse 
is stolen rather than after, it seeks to 
find the solution to the mass transporta- 
tion problems in our large metropolitan 
areas before these problems strangle our 
cities to death. 

Recently the three cochairmen of the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement, an or- 
ganization of outstanding Philadelphia 
businessmen seeking to aid our own city 
to solve the problems of today’s complex 
urban structure, wrote me in support of 
House Resolution 231. These gentlemen, 
Mr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, Mr. P. Blair 
Lee, and Mr. Henderson Supplee, Jr., 
wrote me that they support this resolu- 
tion for the following three reasons: 

1. The survival of the great _commer¢ial 
sections of America’s metropolitan areas, 
particularly in the northeastern part of the 
United States, is dependent on efficient and 
reasonably economical mass transportation. 

2. The construction program soon to be 
underway as a rseult of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 will affect the future 
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pattern of mass transit use in a variety of 
ways. 

3. A number of States, including Pennsyl- 
vania, haye urban mass transit studies un- 
derway and a congressional study at this time 
could use much of the information and data 
developed by the respective States. 


Hoover Commission Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the sponsors of H. R. 8002, a bill which 
embodies Hoover Commission recom- 
dations, and would place the Federal 
Government’s budgeting and accounting 
procedures on an annual accrued ex- 
penditure basis, I would like to further 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
editorials favoring the measure: Water- 
bury, Conn., Republican of June 10, 
1957; the New Bedford, Mass., Standard 
Times of June 11, 1957; the Boston, 
Mass., Herald of April 18, 1957; and the 
Springfield, Mass., Union of April 17, 
1957. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have these edi- 
torials printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Boston Herald of April 18, 1957] 
ACCRUED EXPENDITURE 


Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and 
Senator PAYNE, of Maine, have again intro- 
duced a bill to permit the executive branch 
to present budget estimates on an annual 
accrued expenditure basis, This year they 
have gotten 48 other Senators to join with 
them in sponsoring the reform. 

So technical a measure is not going to 
attract much public interest or backing, but 
the stubbornness with which the New Eng- 
land Senators are pushing it is good evidence 
of its importance. 

The purpose of the bill, which is an out- 
growth of the second Hoover Commission 
studies, is to focus the budget on work pro- 
grams for a particular year rather than on 
long-term obligations and programs. It is to 
restore annuality to our fiscal planning. 

This kind of procedural reform doesn't nec- 
essarily save any dollars, Or rather, it doesn't 
save any directly. But by enabling Congress, 
and others dealing with the budget, to see 
their way a little more clearly it may lead the 
way to tremendous economies, Some opti- 
mists have put the possible dividends at 
upward of $5 billion. 

The immediate goal, in any case, is im- 
proved budgetary control. And this would be 
desirable even if it were known that no 
money would be saved. We are, or should 
be, at least as concerned with the efficiency 
of our spending as with its size. 

Control of the budgetary process has de- 
clined as our spending has increased. Neither 
Congress nor the Executive can really keep 
tabs on a $72-billion budget, no matter how 
hard they try. The task has just gotten too 
big. But we can do a lot better by adopting 
better procedures. And one of these would 
be an annual accrued expenditure approach, 

It will, at least, reduce the overall con- 
fusion if Congress knows that what it appro- 
priates is for the coming year and not for 2, 
3, or more years ahead. It will help if the 
Budget Bureau plans in terms of what can 
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actually be spent in 12 months, not what can 
be obligated. 

We hope that this year the House, which 
should be particularly interested in- such 
problems, wii; support the upper Chamber, 
instead of finding niggling objections. This 
is a reform which deserves to be tried. 
[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 

Times of July 11, 1957 


KENNEDY BILL Is “Must” 


If one word could be used as the key- 
note of the 1957 Congress, that word is 
“economy.” 

And if one bill could be selected as more 
important than any other in the field of 
economy, that bill is the one sponsored by 
United States Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY 
which would make major revisions in the 
budgeting procedures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Kennepy and the bill's cospon- 
sor, Senator Payne, of Maine, did yeoman 
work in getting the measure through Sen- 
ate committees and to the Senate floor. 
where it was approved on a voice vote June 5 
and sent to the House. 

The bill would place the Government on 
an annual accrued expenditures basis; that 
is, Congress would appropriate funds for 1 
year only, thus eliminating the pyramiding 
surpluses in Government agencies that now 
total about $70 billion. 

Senator KENNEDY, who spearheaded the 
drive for Senate passage of the bill, summed 
up the situation on April 12 when he told 
the Senate Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee; “We can no longer afford the luxury 
of budgetary procedures which do not assure 
us the maximum control and review of Goy- 
ernment expenditures.” 

And on May 29, in urging early action on 
the bill by the Senate, Kennepy called the 
proposal the single, most important (Hoo- 
ver) Commission recommendation. Its en- 
actment would save the taxpayers $4 billion 
@ year, the Commission estimated. 
` The American people, alarmed by mount- 
ing costs of Government, owe Senator KEN- 
NEDY a vote of thanks for his sponsorship 
and untiring support of the accrued expend- 
itures bill. Now it’s up to the House to ap- 
prove the measure and make the savings not 
just a dream, but a reality. 


{From the Waterbury (Conn.) Independent 
of June 10, 1957] 
Tue KENNEDY BILL 

One of the key recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission report is at least 
halfway to being achieved. The Senate on 
June 5 passed the Kennedy bill (S. 434) and 
we hope the House will act similarly, 

One of the most fundamental reforms in 
governmental budget practices in more than 
30 years is embodied in the Kennedy budg- 
eting and accounting bill. Its intent, based 
on the second Hoover report, is to place the 
Federal Government’s budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures on an accrued expendi- 
ture basis. 

The measure requires that all agency 
budgets be determined on a cost basis, that 
agency accounts be kept on an accrual basis, 
and that appropriations be made on an an- 
nual accrued expenditures basis, 

Under the plan, converting appropriations 
on an annual expenditures basis, Congress 
would actually appropriate for each fiscal 
year on estimates of expenditures actually to 
be made during that year. 

In simpler language, Congress presently 
appropriates funds for various agencies, 
many of which wind up the fiscal year with 
unexpended balances. In sum total, these 
unexpended moneys amount to billions of 
dollars each year and are simply carried over 
by the agencies. Congress has virtually no 
control over such practices, once the appro- 
priations are made. 
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The Kennedy bill had strong support in 
the Sénate. It was cosponsored by Senator 
Byrap, of Virginia, and Senator PAYNE, of 
Maine, and had the unqualified backing of 
48 other Senators. Lauding the Hoover 
Commission for its work in highlighting this 
particular problem in governmental econ- 
omy, Senator KENNEDY said recently: 

»The benefits which will result from the 
enactment of this bill, in terms of financial 
savings and more complete understanding of 
the operations of the various governmental 
departments, will be most significant.” 

Affirmative House action on so important a 
bill, in this session of Congress, is Impera- 
tive. The only possible result of such legis- 
lative action will be more economical and 
more efficient Government, sorely needed. 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 

April 17, 1957] 


Bupcer REFORM 


Senator Joun F. Kennepy has introduced 
a bill providing authority to the executive 
branch to present budget estimates on an 
annual accrued expenditure basis. This bill 
is also sponsored by Senator Byrn and 49 
other Senators. It has the strong support 
of former President Hoover, President Eisen- 
hower, Treasury Secretary Humphrey, Budget 
Director Brundage, and other top officials. 

Senator Kennepy rightly claims that his 
bill would not only put governmental budg- 
eting on a more businesslike basis and pro- 
vide much better controls over expenditures, 
but would reduce large carryovers of unobli- 
gated balances of prior year appropriations 
which are estimated at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1958 to be almost $30 billion. There 
should be no further delay in acting on this 
measure, which, according to some experts, 
would save $4 billion on the annual cost of 
Government. 

Magical though the sum may seem, a com- 
parable magic has been worked in private 
industries which have applied close accrual 
accounting to the so-called controllable items 
of expense. Accrual accounting has saved 
as much as 8 percent or 10 percent on costs 
in private industry. 

There is nothing mysterious about an ac- 
crued expenditure system of budgeting—it 
simply consists of keeping an accurate record 
of the charges for goods and services received 
in a given year and using that record as the 
basis for budgeting for the year ahead. In- 
dustry is used to doing this; Government is 
not. 

With the introduction cf longtime appro- 
priations by Government for big bombers, 
big atomic installations, and big foreign aid 
programs, vast sums accumulated from year 
to year. Thus when President Eisenhower 
asks for appropriations for a given year, he 
is asking for money that might not be spent 
in its entirety for some time to come. When 
obligated sums outpace actual annual dis- 
bursements for goods and services, the pipe- 
lines of future spending become clogged. 
The figure for unexpended appropriations at 
the beginning of fiscal 1958 is estimated by 
Senator Kennedy at $30 billion, as stated 
above. 

With such a carryover, Congress has little 
control over the amount of money spent in 
any given year, Nor does it get any informed 
review of how Government -agencies run 
their businesses, The agencies merely tell 

how much of their past funds 
has been obligated, and how much is needed 
for obligations in the future. Obligational 
budgeting tells Congress nothing of the 
“squirreling’—i. e., hiding way—of funds 
already received. Unspent money left over 
is kept by the department affected and is 
listed as costs. 

A system of accrued expenditure budgeting 
would change the obligated system of count- 
ing unspent money as costs. Under accrued 
expenditure budgeting the Army, say, would 
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go to Congress with a detailed statement of 
what it had spent for tanks, guided missiles, 
etc., during the past year. Congress would 
see that expenses had dropped or risen, and 
it would see what sums remained in Army 
coffers to be spent on tanks, guided mis- 
siles, etc. At this point it could say to the 
Army: “Stop. You've got more than you 
can spend on missiles and tanks this year. 
If you think you need more a year from 
now, come back to us then.” 

The proposed accrued expenditure system 
of budgeting, concentrating on accrued 
costs for the year Just past and accrued ex- 
pectations for the year ahead, would result 
in a close-meshed relationship between ap- 
propriations and spending. Since only 
enough would be appropriated at a time to 
cover a single fiscal year, and since all un- 
expended funds would revert automatically 
to Congress for reallocation every June 30, 
carryovers would disappear, 

Government, of course, Is not entirely an- 
alogous to private Industry, which has the 
whip of competition to force it to save, once 
accrual methods have indicated a way. But 
even if only a part of the estimated billions 
in savings were to become a reality the tax- 
payer would obviously be well ahead of the 
game. And regardiess of savings it also 
seems obvious that Congress should be sup- 
plied with better tools for keeping close tabs 
on the biggest annual business in the world, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
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Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
greasional Directory. No sale shall be made 
225 a (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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